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ERRATA 
On page 64—Column 1, second line—for 1935 read 1936. 


On page 102—Column 2, under “Quebec Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act”— 
for bakers and hairdressers read barbers and hairdressers. 


On page 601—Column 2, under “Applications Withdrawn,” third line—for 1937 read 1936. 
On page 1242—tabular headings—top of third and seventh columns, for August, 1936 read 


August, 1987; top of fourth and eighth columns, for September 1937 read September, 
1936. 


bi 


INDEX 


Aberhart, Hon. William, Premier of Alberta: 


announcement of revision of codes and 
repeal of price-fixing provisions, 126. 


Accidents, Industrial: 


Canada— 
fatalities during’ first, second and third 
quarters of 1937—-590, 936, and 1289, 
during 1936—231, 591, 936, 1290. 
analysis of 1936 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 375; other statistics for 
1936, 1319. 
accidents on electric railways in 1935 and 
1936—318, 1319; on steam railways in 
1935 and '1936—318, 1108; in aviation, 
924. 
decrease in fatalities from use of explo- 
sives, 868. 
Alta.: accidents in 1936, 866; mining 
accident statistics, 855. 
accidents in 1936, 867; 
accidents in 1936, 960. 
Man.: accidents in 1935-36, 521. 
N.B.: analysis of accident statistics, 520. 
N.S.: accident statistics for 1936, 648; 
mining accidents in 1936, 416. 
Ont.: accidents in 1936, 22, 865; 
for 1937, 405, 656, 812, 1334. 
Que: accidents in 1936, 310; 
working plants, 1030. 
Sask.: accidents in 1936, 521. 
United Kingdom: observations of chief 
factory. inspector on increase in indus- 
trial accidents, 989. 
U\S.A.: occupational accidents during 1936, 
864 


See also Juvenile Employment; Mines and 
Mining; Safety and Health. 


mining 


statistics 


in wood- 


Agreements, Industrial: 


Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 101, 
216, 361, 455, 574, 689, 813, 914, 1031, 
1150542677 1383: 
text of new railway agreement, 401. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 


Construction—bridge and highway— 
pile drivers, bridge builders, ete. (car- 
penters union), Vancouver, 689. 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers and masons, Regina, 1270; 
Ep tes 457; Windsor, 696; Winnipeg, 


1032. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John district, 103; Hull, 695, 1034; 
Joliette, 1887; Montreal, 105, 362, 693, 
1387; Quebee city and district, 692, 
1387; St. Hyacinthe, 694; Sherbrooke, 
1159; Sorel, 921. 

carpenters, Cornwall, 1274; Kingston, 457, 
689; Moose Jaw, 1037; Ottawa, 1389; 
Pembroke, 1274; Regina, 817; Sault 
Ste. Marie, 1275; Timmins, 1390; 

Toronto,. 1031; . Victoria, 1154: “Windsor, 
697, 815. 

electrical workers. London, 106; 

1037; Windsor, 814. 

lathers, Calgary, 924; Edmonton and 
neighbouring townships, 579, 1038. 

32 2 aie tile setters’ helpers, Toronto, 


Regina, 


49847—1} 


Agreements, Industrial :—Con. 


ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real district, 693; Quebec city and 
district, 1387. 
plasterers, Toronto, 1275. 
plumbers and steamfitters, Calgary, 697; 
Hull, 695; Saskatoon, 1277; London, 
107; Ottawa, 1383; Three Rivers, 217. 
sheet metal workers, Ottawa, 1154; Toronto, 
814; Vancouver, 1154. 
tile, marble and terrazzo layers, Edmonton, 
1391. 
Construction—shipbuilding— 
boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, Van- 
couver, 689. 
Fishing, ete— 
salmon fishermen, Fraser River District, 


C., 914. 
whalers (Inland Boatmen’s Union of the 
Pacific), 914. 
Logging— 
loggers, ete., Massey Zone, 1389; Timmins 
Forestry division, 1389. 
river drivers, etc.. Port Arthur, 696. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
nO Eran’ Province of Quebec, 1156, 


Manufacturing—food, drink and tobacco— 
abattoir employees, Winnipeg, 914. 
bakery employees, Calgary and _ district, 
1391; Edmonton, 697; Montreal, 217, 
914; Quebec city and district, 1385; 
Sorel, 1033; Toronto, 914; Vancouver, 


514, D710. 813; Winnipeg, 
brewery bee Calgary, Cranbrook, 
Edmonton, Fernie and Lethbridge, 


Ot5 a London,. sob,” Sloe Port Arthur 
and Fort William, 915; Toronto, 915; 
Victoria, 916; Waterloo, 915. 
Manufacturing—metal products— 
aluminum smelting employees, 
172. Shawinigan Falls, 1273. 
brass and ouitg foundry workers, Saint 
John, 
metal eeieors Hespeler, 814. 
ornamental iron and _ bronze workers 
(shopmen) Montreal district, 921, 
1387; Quebec city and district, 1387. 
Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals— 
granite marble and stone workers, Provinee 
of Quebec, 694, 1034, 1387. 
lime plant workers, Blubber Bay, 1270. 
Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood 
products— 
creosote workers, Calgary, 1038. 
furniture workers, Province of Ontario, 
457; Toronto district (chesterfields, 
ete.), 1274; Province of Quebec, 218, 
816, 1386. 
sash and door workers, Vancouver, 1270. 
saw mill workers, Fort Frances, 1153. 
haus wa ornare, Preston, 1269; Vancouver, 


Arvida, 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 

lithographers, Hamilton, London, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, 1268. 

photo engravers, Toronto, 1031. 

pressmen, Regina, 1269. 

printers, Edmonton, 1269; Regina, 1269; 
St. Thomas, 576; ‘Toronto, 1268; 
Windsor, 1269; Winnipeg, 1269. 

yas trades, Montreal and district, 


iv INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial:—Con. 
Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper 


products— SAN” 
ulp and paper mill workers, Dalhousie, 
‘ P otT: sat 1150; Iroquois Falls, 
Sturgeon Falls, Espanola, Sault Ste. 
Marie and Fort _William, 150; 
Kapuskasing, 1152; Kenora and Fort 
Frances, 1152; Liverpool, N.S., 813; 
Merriton, 1151; Port Arthur, 1150; 
Pin2 Falls, 1151; Quebec City, 916; 
Temiskaming, 919; Thorold, LT525 


Three Rivers, 813; Three Rivers and 
Gatineau, 918. 


Manufacturing—tecatiles and clothing— 

clothing workers (men’s, _ boy’s, etc.), 
Province of Quebec, 104, 1385; Toronto, 
1267. 

elothing workers (men’s work clothing), 
Brantford, 576; Welland, 1267. 

glove cutters (fine gloves), Province of 

‘ Quebec, 695. 

glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
pores ea fo 

millinery workers, ; 

silk ey workers, Cornwall, 1153; 
Montmagny, 1267; St. Hyacinthe, 814. 

women’s cloak and suit workers, Province 
of Ontario, 219, 575; Province of 
Quebec, 218, 1157; Winnipeg, 1267. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
brush factory workers, Gravenhurst, 1270 


Mining—non-metallic minerals— 
asbestos workers, Asbestos, Quebec, 574. 
mine employees (iron oxide), Red Mill, 
Quebec and district, 1384. 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, hairdressers, etc., Barrie, 219; 
Belleville, 923; Bracebridge, Graven- 
hurst, Huntsville, 1390; Brantford, 
1275; Chatham, 1276; Chicoutimi, etc., 
1156; Collingwood, 1155; Cornwall, 
1035; County of Portneuf, 696; Essex 
County, 1276; Fort William and Port 
_Arthur, 363; Galt, Hespeler and 
Preston, 1275; Granby and Drummond- 
ville, 1034; Guelph, 1155; Hamilton, 
1275; Hull, 696; Kingston, 1036; 
Kitchener and Waterloo, 1276; Lindsay, 
923: London, 1276; Moose Jaw, 1277, 
1037; Niagara Falls, 1036; North Bay, 
1036; Orillia, 923; Oshawa, 1275; 
Ottawa, 1390; Peterborough, 1390; 
Quebec, 578, 1158, 1388; Regina, 1037; 
St. Hyacinthe and Sorel, 105, 1034; 
St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, Merrit- 
ton and Thorold, 1036; St. Thomas, 
218; Sarnia, 363; Stratford, 1036; 
‘Sault Ste. Marie, 1276; Three Rivers, 
1158: Toronto, 816; Victoriaville, 456; 
‘Welland, 1390; Weyburn, 1 aor 
‘Windsor, 106; Woodstock, 823. 

beverage dispensers, Lethbridge, 1271. 

bund ere and dry cleaners, Winnipeg, 
216. 

window cleaners, Toronto, 101. 


Vervice—custom and repair— 
horseshoers and _ wheelwrights, 
ville and district, 1388. 
shoemakers and repairers, Montreal, 922; 
Regina, 1277; Victoriaville, 1033. 

Service—public administration— 
accountants, clerks, stenographers,  etce., 


Jonquiere, Kenogami, Arvida, and St. 
Joseph d’Alma, 1388. 


Victoria- 


Agreements, Industrial:—Conc. 
Service—recreational— 
projectionists, Calgary, Lethbridge, Medi- 
cine Hat and Drumheller, 691; Fort 
William and Port Arthur, 691; Halifax, 
691; Hamilton, 691; Moose Jaw, 691; 
St. Catharines, Welland and Niagara 
Falls, 691. 
Trade— 
accountants, clerks, stenographers, _ etc., 
Jonquiere, Kenogami, Arvida and St. 
Joseph d’Alma, 1388. 
butcher shop employees, Sorel, 920. 
dairy employees (milk delivery), Toronto, 
577; Winnipeg, 577. 
serap metal workers, Winnipeg, 1271. 
Transportation and Public Utilities— 
electricity and gas— 
gas workers, Winnipeg, 361. 
Transportation—local— 
garage employees (motor transport), Van- 
couver, 1270. 
taxi drivers, Edmonton, 818; 
Vancouver, 576. 
truck drivers, etc., Vancouver, 689, 1271. 
Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways— 
street railway employees (including bus 
drivers) Montreal, 815; Quebee, 1032; 
Vancouver, 690; Windsor, 576. 
Transportation—water— 
checkers and coopers, Montreal, 690. 
harbour employees (maintenance), Mont- 
real, 691. 
longshoremen, Montreal, 576, 695 (inland 
and coastal navigation); Sorel, 690, 
922; Vancouver, 455 (coastal), 577; 
North Vancouver, 455. 
stevedores and steamship freight handlers, 
ey William, 102; St. Andrews, N.B., 
shipliners, Montreal, 1270. 


U.S.A.: grievance procedure in labour union 
contracts, 1300. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements; 
Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act (Quebec) and Workmen’s 
Wages Act (Quebec); Industrial 
Standards Acts (Alberta, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan). 


Sorel, 922; 


Agriculture: 
Canada— 
wages in agriculture (appendix A, supple- 
ment, January, 1937). 
micies(  anee of relief in drought areas, 
farm placement referred to by chairman 
of Employment Commission, 29. 
functioning of farmers’ co-operatives, 720. 
resumption of farm employment plan, 1060. 
gale of public aid in drought areas, 


wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1934-36, 


Alta.: agricultural training for 
ployed youth, 858. 

N.B.: training for unemployed youth, 1196. 

Ont.: practical courses in agriculture pro- 
vee under youth training agreement, 

P.E.I.: agricultural courses under Youth 
Training Plan, 1195. 

Sask.: average farm wages in 1936, 1097; 
occupational training for unemployed 
young people, 858. 

See also Industrial Disputes. 


unem- 


INDEX Vv 


Alberta: 


changes in administration 
services, 263. 
Bureau of Labour Act— 
repeal of, 639. 
Coal Mines Regulation Act— 
amendment to, 1333. 
Department of Trade and Industry Act— 
amendment to retailers’ code, 1329. 
Factories Act-— 
amendments to, 639. 
Freedom of Trade Union Association Act— 
provisions of, 639. 
Industrial Standards Act— 
697, 818, 924, 1038, 1391. 
Labour Disputes Act— 
report of Board in dispute between union 
Packing Company and Calgary Meat 
Packers, 400. 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act— 
provisions of new statute repealing legis- 
lation of 1936, 1333; exemption of 
accountants from Act, 1330; order 
designating application to flour mill- 
ing. feed milling and meat packing, 


of provincial 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act— 
provisions of, 952; establishment of Boards 
of Examiners for trades under, 1061. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour: 


convention, 417. 

legislative program presented to Dominion 
Government, 44. 

See also Mosher, A. R. 


American Federation of Labor: 


annual convention, 1212. 
“peace” parleys with C.I.O., 1178. 


Annuities: 
See Canadian Government Annuities. 


Apprenticeship: 


on agenda of 1938 I.L.0. conference, 324. 

recommendations of Canadian Manufac- 
turer’s Association (Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee), 642. 

resolution of Canadian construction Asso- 
ciation, 173. 

T. and L. Congress recommends increased 
wages in motor vehicle repair trade, 
1086. 

B.C.: administration of Act in 1936, 1093; 
additional trades included under Act, 
719; 1206; minimum wage. order 
respecting, 373. 

Man.: forecast of establishment of system 
in wholesale retail trades, 1030. 

N.S.: enactment of legislation sought by 
Halifax District Labour Council, 306; 
provisions of Act, 861, and proclama- 
tion, 952. 

Ont.: administration of Act, 738; amend- 
ments, 506; instruction provided in 
youth training agreement, 980; pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L. Congress 
seek re-establishment of age limit 
provisions, 170; regulations governing 
hairdressing schools, 979. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. endorses work of Federal 
Committee and recommends _ state 
Departments to implement federal 
standards, 1215; draft state legisla- 
tion, 129; review of article on national 
program for apprenticeship standards, 


301. 
See also Youth Employment and Training. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 


conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from October 1, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936, 138; from January 
1, 1937 to March 31, 1937, 402; from 
April 1, 1937 to June 30, 1937, 721; 
om July 1, 1937 to September 30, 


summary of administration of Conciliation 
and Labour Act, 1936-37, 1190. 

B.C.: summary of new legislation provid- 
ing for conciliation and arbitration of 
industrial disputes, 1298. | 

Man.: legislation forecast, 263; provisions 
of Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act, 508. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
request adoption of eompulsory legis- 
lation, 3 

New Zealand: restoration of 
arbitration, 528. 

France: outline of new decree providing for 
compulsory arbitration and _ concilia- 
tion, 323; compulsory arbitration in 
collective labour disputes, 52, 1180. 

See also Alberta (Labour Disputes Act) ; 
Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


compulsory 


Armament Contracts, 
Committee on: 
object and personnel of committee, 818. 


Associated Medical Services Incorporated: 


plan of voluntary contributory health in- 
surance, 597. 


Australia: 


See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
International Labour Organization; 
Prices; Seamen; Unemployment Insur- 
wpe Youth Training and Employ- 
ment. 


Austria: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Aviation: 
statistics of civil aviation in Canada, 924. 


Baking Industry: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers seeks 
prohibition of night work, 44. 


Bancroft, Fred, Member, Ontario Labour and 
Industry Board: 
death of, 1298. 


Bank of Canada: | 


estimate of total relief expenditure, 478. 
T. and lL. Congress favours complete 
nationalization of, 40. 


Bankruptcy: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers seek 
imposition of penalties in cases of 
illegal, 44. 


Banks and Banking: 
Confederation of Catholic Workers request 
protective legislation for People’s 
Banks; and seeks inquiry into employ- 
ment of bank clerks, 43. 
Que.: authorization of provincial subsidies 
to People’s Savings banks, 751. 


Interdepartmental 


ty 
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Banting, Sir Frederick, director of Banting 
; Research Institute: | 
summarizes progress in silicosis prevention, 
Ribs 


Belgium: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
. Prices (other countries). 
Bell, Adam, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
British Columbia: 
reviews labour legislation in 
Columbia, 1198. 
Benefits (Trade Union): 


, Canada— bale 
benefit statistics of labour organizations, 
973. 


British 


Bethlehem Stee] Company (U.S.A.): 


annual report on industrial relations, 501. 
Blind: 
amendment to Old Age Pensions Act 


extending pensions to, 508. 

regulations respecting application of 
amended act for pensions to blind 
persons, 951. 

T. and L. Congress endorse pensions to, 40. 

Que.: Blind Persons Aid Act, 751. 


P.H.I.: amendment to Act providing 
pensions to, 986. 
Boilers: 
Alta.: amendment to Act, 641. 
N. provisions of Act respecting 


stationary engineers, steam boilers and 
pressure vessels, 1331. 
Ont.: administration of Act, 738. 


British North America Act: 


amendments recommended by T. and UL. 
Congress—in legislative memorandum, 
40; in annual report of executive, 
1082; resolution adopted by conven- 
tion, 1083. 

amendments proposed by Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 166. 

amending measures sought by All-Canadian 
Congress, 45, 418. 

Alta.: Federation of Labour 
amendment of, 309. 

B.C.: views of provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 171. 

N.S.: Legislature rejects resolution sug- 
gesting amendment to, 864. 

See also Confederation. 


advocates 


Building and Construction Industry: 

Draft convention of International Labour 
Conference concerning safety provi- 
sions in building industry, 755; 763- 
765 (text of convention); recommenda- 
tions concerning safety provisions, in- 
spection, accident prevention and voca- 
tional education, 766-767. 

International Labour Office “Blue Report” 

on safety provisions with reference to 
scaffolding and hoisting, 536. 
Canada— 

conference on formulation of model build- 
ing code, 1297. 

observations of President of Canadian 
Construction Association, 172. 

recommendations of All-Canadian Congress, 


survey of construction in 1935, 52. 
U.S.A.: bulletin on wages and hours, 419. 
.See also Agreements Industrial; Hours of 
Labour; Labour Shortage; Legal 
Decisions; Industrial Disputes. 


Building Permits: 


annual review for 1936, 327. 

monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 88, 205, 347, 441, 557, 674, 
793, 893, 1010, 1127, 1241, 1356. 


Bulgaria: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer of Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour: 


extract from New Year’s message, 6. 
labour day message, 948. 


Burnette, Dr. N., Chairman of Accident Pre- 
vention Committee, Public Health 
Association: 


article on accident prevention, 981. 


Butler, H. M., Durector of International 
Labour Office: 


annual report on world social-economic 
situation, 533; discussion of report and 
reply of Director, 758-762. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1937 edition, 949. 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 172. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 


convention of revived organization, 307. 
See also Burford, W. T.; David, Z. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Muni- 
cipalities: 
organized at joint meeting of Dominion 
conference of mayors and Union of 
Canadian municipalities, 415. 


Canadian Government Annuities: 
contracts under Act in 1936-37, 1191. 


Canadian Industries Limited: 
employees’ disability wage plan of, 987. 


~Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


annual report of Industrial Relations 
Committee—recommendations on min- 
imum wages, industrial codes, appren- 
ticeship and health insurance, 642. 

Alberta Branch recommendation concern- 


ing appointment of workmen’s com- 
pensation committee, 643. 
Canadian National Railways: 
annual report, 393. 
Canadian National Railways’ Employees’ 


Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent decisions, 500, 841. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company: 
annual report, 423. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1: 
summary of recent decisions, 158, 499, 723, 
1069. 
sixth report of proceedings covering period 
October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936 
(supplement to February issue). 


INDEX vii 


Census: 
Canada— 
annual census of manufacturing and certain 
other industries in 1935, 514. 
bulletin on prairie provinces census, 857. 
U.S.A.: plans for registration of unemployed, 
1149: President announces details of 
census of unemployed, 1330. 


Chain Stores: 
Canada— 
statistics of, 725. 
statistics of “Food Chains in Canada, 1936,” 
1319. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President of Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers: 
extract from New Year’s message, 6. 
summary of address before annual conven- 


tion, 1087. 
summary of Labour Day message, 948. 
Chauffeurs: 
Alta.: additional regulation governing 


licensing, 641. 
Sask.: regulations respecting licensing, 637. 


Check-Off and Trade Union Funds: 
introduction and provisions of Senate Bil] 
(received first reading only), 503. 


Chemical Industry: 
preparatory tripartite meeting of Inter- 
national Labour Organization on 
reduction of hours in, 181. 


Child Labour: 

Draft Convention of International Labour 
Organization concerning age of children 
to non-industrial employment—vote on 
adoption, 756; text of Convention, 
774-775. 

Draft Convention of International Labour 
Organization fixing minimum age for 
admission of children to industrial 
employment—vote on adoption, 756; 
text of Convention, 772-773. 

standards of lezislation recommended by 
International Association of Govern- 
mental Labour Officials, 1204. 

Canada— 

summary of legislation, 1204. 

N.B.: children under 15 years prohibited 
from working in factories under new 
legislation, 1331. 

Que.: introduction of Bill, 480; provisions 
of new Act, 750. 

U\S.A.: ratification of Child Labour Amend- 
ment urged by President, 7; and 
progress “of new Amendment, 718; 
legislation in various states, 180, 1030, 
1101, 1203; New York State Bill, 526; 
recommendations of fourth 
Labour Conference, 1335. 


“Child Welfare: 
Man.: administration of Child Welfare 
Act, 422. 
N.S.: annual report of Director of Child 
Welfare, 719. 


annual 


~Ont.: activities of Children’s Aid Societies 
in 1935-36, 1334. 
U.S.A.: progress reported in report of 


Social Security Board, 129. 
Civil Liberties: 


executive of T. and L. Congress emphasizes 
invasion into domain of free speech, 
free press, and assemblage, 1083. 


Civil Service: 
U.S.A.: states with civil service laws, 1205. 


Coal: 


Canada— 
employment afforded under assisted move- 
ment of, 209. 
statement of Minister of Mines and 
Abate Resources on coal subventions, 
statistics of production, 
wages in 1935, 24. 
summary of inquiry into anthracite coal 
trade, 126; review of Commissioner’s 
report, 314. 
U.S.A.: new coal control legislation (Bitum- 
inous Coal Conservation Act), 482. 
See also Mines and Mining; Prices; and 
Wages. 


employment and 


Coats, Dr. R. H., Dominion Statistician: 


analysis of occupational exchange of popu- 
lations between U.S. and Canada, 714. 


Codes: 


Canada— 

national research council convenes confer- 
ence on formulation of model building 
code, 1297. 

Alta.: revision of codes and repeal of price 
fixing provisions, 126, 317; regulations 
and amendments governing automotive, 
wholesale, printing, photo-finishing, 
cleaning and dyeing, and _ barbering 
trades, 317; correction re printing 
trades 395; ‘amendment to retail code, 
1329. 

Ont.: Provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress urge enforcement of, 170. 


Collective Bargaining: 

Minister of Labour emphasizes importance 
of collective bargaining and freedom 
of association, 595, 1081. 

All-Canadian Congress urges that in tariff 
protected, industries government insist 
on right of organization and collective 
bargaining, 44, 

Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, pledge support with Trades and 
Labour Congress on, 1091; also sup- 
ported by Railway Transportation 
Brotherhoods, 168. 

endorsed by Canadian Co-operative Con- 
gress, 1298. 

T) ‘and Corer convention supports 
principle of, 108 

Alta.: provided in Freedom of Trade Union 
Association Act, 639. 

B.C.: provided in new arbitration legisla- 
tion, 1298. % 
Man.: Bill respecting collective bargaining 
and right of organization failed of 
enactment, 510; provided under Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, 508. 
N.S.: provided under Trade Union Act, 
860. 
Czechoslovakia: 
France: progress as 
agreements and 
tidn,*52, 323. L190: 
Netherlands: review of legislation, 950. 
U.S.A.: conference of Industrial and Labour 
~Jeaders in agreement upon, 512; enact- 
ment of legislation sought by A. F. of 
L., 1215; legislation concerning, 180. 


review of legislation, 950. 
indicated in collective 
compulsory arbitra- 


viii INDEX 


Collective Labour Agreements: 


International Labour office survey of, 8, 
324. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour favours legis- 
lation similar to Ontario and Quebec, 
419. 
United Kingdom: action of Trade Union 
Congress toward securing extension of, 
1104. 
Czechoslovakia: review of legislation, 950. 
France: operation of collective | agreement, 
52; compulsory arbitration in collective 
labour disputes, 323, 1180. 
Netherlands: review of legislation, 950. | 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Collective 


Labour Agreements Extension Act 
Quebec); Industrial Standards Acts 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, Ontario, and 


Saskatchewan); Workmen’s Wages 


Act (Quebec). 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension 
Act (Quebec): 


monthly proceedings under, 102, 217, 362, 
455, 578, 692. ; 

court decisions concerning, 233, 234, 939, 
1050 


enactment extended by Workmen’s Wages 
Act, 745. 

T. and L. Congress Executive reiterates 
request to have judiciary deal with 
breaches of agreements, 305. 

See also Workmen’s Wages Act (Quebec). 


Combines Investigation Act: 


introduction of legislation to 
administration, 125. 
Minister of Labour reviews amending legis- 
lation, 311. 
review of amendments to, 511. 


transfer 


Committee for Industrial Organization 


(U.S.A.): 


action of A.F. of L. convention, 1214-1215; 
C.I.O. invites conference with A.F. of 


L., 1216; “peace” parleys, 1178. 
action of T. and L. Congress convention, 
1084. 


attitude of Ontario and Quebec conference 
of typographical unions, 938. 

new unionism discussed by Mary Van 
Kleeck at Conference of Canadian- 
American Affairs. 736. 

resolution of Alberta F. of L. respecting 
reconciliation with A.F. of L., 309. 

“sit-down” strike utilized by organizations 
connected with, 391. 


Communism: 
enactment of Quebee Legislature against, 
Soa rol. 

@ observations of Minister of Justice on 
request of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers respecting, 47. 

Quebec Legislature enacts law respecting 
communistic propaganda, 392, 751. 
recommendation of Confederation of 

Catholic Workers, 43; registers 
approval of campaign against, 303. 


Companies Act: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers seeks 
amendment to, 44, 303. 


Compulsory Labour: 


Saskatchewan Prairie and Forest Fires 
Act provides for, 638. 


Conciliation: See Arbitration and Concilia- 
tion, 


Confederation: 


appointment, personnel and terms of refer- 
ence of Royal Commission to re-examine 
economic and financial basis of, 945. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers: 
Dominion legislative program, 42. 
program of provincial legislation, 302. 
-16th annual convention, 1087. 

See also Charpentier, Alfred. 


Conference on Canadian-American Affairs: 
discussion on labour organization, 734. 


Construction Industry: 
See Building and Construction Industry. 


Consumers: 


T. and L. Congress seek standardization 
of food containers to protect consumers, 
42. 


Co-operation: 

International Labour Office report on “The 
Co-operative Movement and _ Better 
Nutrition,” 326. 

All-Canadian Congress favours extension 
of Consumers’ Co-operatives, 417. 

Canadian Co-operative Congress endorses 
collective bargaining, 1298. 

Co-operative marketing of lubricating oil 
announced by United Farmers’ Co- 
operative Company, Ltd., 1302. 

functioning of Farmers’ Co-operatives, 720. 

Workers’ Educational Association bulletin 
on Rochdale plan, 374. 

Alta.: administration of Co-operative Asso- 
ciation Act transferred, 641; annual . 
conference of provincial Co-operative 
Union, 1103. 

N.S.: amendment to Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act, 864. 

United Kingdom: review of activities of Co- 
operative Societies in 1935, 177. 
U.S.A.: A.F. of L. commends Consumers 

Co-operation to all wage earners, 1216. 


Co-operative Union of Canada: 


annual report of national executive giving 
es of membership, sales, etc., 
098. 


Cost of Living: 


recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers respecting statistics 
of, 43. 

summary of trend for fiscal year ending 

.... Mareh,,1937, 1190: 

United Kingdom: inquiry into working class 

family “budgets,” 1178. 

See also Prices. 


Conveyor System: 


Chief Factory Inspector (Great Britain) 
discusses effect on health, 951. 


Co-Partnership: 
See Profit sharing. 


Credits: 
Canada— 
extension of Farmers’ Creditors’ Arrange- 


pee Act sought by T. and L. Congress, 
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Credit Unions: 
Que.: authorization of provincial subsidies 
to People’s Savings Banks, 751. 


et : publication of by-laws governing, 


U.S Aes AF. of L. urges study of, 1216; 
statistics of, 526. 


~Criminal Code: 
Introduction in Senate of amending Bill 
(first reading only) re discrimination 
for trade union membership, 503. 
Section 498A—decision of Privy Council 
respecting validity, 235; 247-249 (text 
of judgment). 


Crerar, Hon. T. A., Minister of Mines and 
Resources: 


statement on assisted movement of coal, 
209; and coal subventions, 306. 


Croll, Hon. David, Minister of Welfare, 
Labour and Municipal Affairs (Ontario): 
announcement regarding relieving munici- 
palities of pensions and mothers’ allow- 
ances costs, 4. 
announces minimum wage legislation for 
men in Ontario and Quebec, 264. 


Cunningham, Dr. J. Grant, Director of In- 
dustrial Hygiene, Ontario, Department 
of Health: 


summary of annual report, 985. 


Czechoslovakia: 


See Collective Bargaining; Collective La- 
bour Agreements; Industrial Disputes 
(other countries). 


David, Zenon, President of Canadian Federa- 
teon of Labour: 
convention address, 307. 


Debt: 


Alta.: measures advocated by Federation 
of Labour, 310 


U.S.A.: bulletin on wage executions for, 
31 


Denmark: - 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion: 
See Immigration and Colonization, Depart- 
ment of. 


Department of Labour Act (Ontario) : 


amendment providing for establishment of 
Industry and Labour Board, 505. 


Dickson, W. M. Deputy Minister of Labour: 
address at International Labour Conference, 

759 
participation in discussion on public works 
at International Labour Conference, 
‘summary of unemployment and relief situa- 
tion in fiscal year ending March, 1937, 

1191. 


Diseases, Industrial: 


Canada— 

legislation concerning occupational diseases 
—survey of regulations under Dominion 
and Provincial authorities, 623-634. 

B.C.: amendment to Metalliferous Mines 
ae provides for examination of miners, 

Man.: regulations for protection against 
silicosis, 649. 

N.B.: inclusion of silicosis and tubercu- 
losis under Act recommended by Fede- 
ration of Labour, 418. 

Ont.: announcement of provincial Minister 
of Health on proposed legislation re 
silicosis and radium, 688: Director of 
Industrial Hygiene reports on tuber- 
culosis and the dust hazard, 985; 
progress in silicosis prevention, 713. 

U.S.A.: legislation in various states, 179, 622; 
bulletin re National Silicosis Con- 
ference, 519. 


Domestic Training: 
See Domestic Workers. 


Domestic Workers: 
Canada— 
statement of Minister of Labour re pro- 
visions of training in certain occupa- 
tions, 415. 
Alta.: youth program provides for house- 
hold training, 1195. 

Man.: domestic training for unemployed 
young women under youth training 
program, 743. 

N.B.: training in schools under Dominion- 
Provincial agreement, 1196. 

N.S.: Halifax Domestic Workers Associa- 
tion seeks improvement of working 
conditions, 423; schools for household 
workers provided for in youth training 
agreements, 981. 

Ont.: schools for household workers pro- 
vided for in youth training agreements, 


Que.: youth program provides for courses 
in home economics, household work and 
handicrafts, 1196. 

U.S.A.: first state legislation protecting, 1203. 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
See Statistics, Dominion Bureau of. 


Deminion-Provincial Relations: 
See Confederation. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation: 
announcement of wage increases, 393. 


Dominion Trade and Industry Commission 
Act: 
decision of Privy Council respecting 
validity, 235; 256-258 (text of judg- 
ment). 


Dowd, Norman S., Secretary-Treasurer, All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour: 
participation in minimum age discussion 
at International Labour Conference, 
756. 


Draper, P. M., President of Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
labour day message, 947. 
presidential address before T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1080. 
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Dunning, Hon. C. A., Minister of Finance: 


review of situation under Dominion 
Housing Act, 127. 

statement on pensions for blind, 262. 

suggests requirements in a model building 
code, 1297. 


Dust Hazards: 


Ont.: regulations for controlling, 1206. 
See also Diseases Industrial. 


Earnings: 
See Wages. 


~Eaton, Mrs. Rex, Member, B.C. Board of 
Industrial Relations: 
reviews minimum wage legislation, 1202. 


Education: 


recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 416. 

technical education on 1938 Conference of 
International Labour Organization, 
324. 

B.C.: appointment of administrative officers 
under Trades Schools Regulation Act, 
165; regulations under Trade Schools 
Act, 306. 

Man.: abolition of all fees in connection 
with public, high and vocational schools 
advocated by provincial labour bodies, 
49. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
seek establishment of labour normal 
school, 1088. 

United Kingdom: training of unemployed, 
400. 

U.S.A.: digest of annual reports of State 
Boards for vocational education, 215; 
report of A.F. of L. Committee, 1214. 

See also Vocational Education; Youth 
Employment and Training. 


Electric Railways: 
See Railways. 


Employment: 


Canada— 

advance reports of Employment Service 
Superintendents. 68, 186, 328, 443, 559, 
676, 795, 896, 1011, 1128, 1242, 1338. 

monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment, 70, 187, 330, 424, 540, 
657, 776, 876, 992, 1109, 1222, 1338. 

monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 70, 187, 330, 424, 540, 657, 
7176,.856,"°992,.3109) 1922 1338. 

annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 53. 

analysis of factors preventing relief figures 
reflecting employment trends, 33. 

interim report of National Employment 
Commission, 975. 

comparison of employment in Canada and 
United States, 55. 

employment on steam and electric rail- 
ways in 1935, 318; on C.N.R. in 1936, 
393; in manufacturing and certain 
other industries, 514; in automobile 
factories, 843; in steel industry 
(1935), 322; in . fishing?®0undustry 
pnao) 845; and on telegraph systems, 

farm placement plan—summary of 1936-37 
activities, 29; resumption in 1937-38, 
1060. 

increase in railway employment and pay- 

@ rolls, 1108. 


Employment:—Conc. 
retraining proposals for 
groups, 1175. 

supply and demand in the professions, 837. 
and L. Congress suggests low trans- 
portation for workers travelling to 
distant employment, 39. 

wages and railway rolling stock industry 
in) 19385, 322: 

Alta.: employment in mines, 855. 

B.C.: employment and wages in mines in 
1936. 960. 

Ont.: Provincial Deputy Minister of 
Labour reviews conditions in 1935-36, 
EYE 

N.S.: employment in mines in 1936, 416. 


Other Countries— 


higher 


wage 


monthly summary of employment and 
unemployment in Great Britain and 
the United States, 89, 207, 349, 444, 
pers O77 LOU LOLs aelioOe L244. 


United Kingdom— 
employment and wages on railways, 1189; 
statistics for 1936, 654. 

New Zealand: improvement in 
employment, 1300. 

U.S.A.: observation of Secretary of Labour 
on lag between production and 
employment, 321; statistics of employ- 
ment in non-agricultural industries, 
812; survey of employment in hotels 
and restaurants, 296. 

See also Coal; Fishing; Older Workers; 


industrial 


Public Works; Railways; Steel In- 
dustry; Youth Employment and 
Training. 


Employment and Social Insurance Act: 


decision of Privy Council respecting 
validity of, 235, 245-247 (text of 
judgment). 


Employment Service of Canada: 


monthly reports by provinces (with charts 
and tables), 83, 201, 343, 437, 553, 669, 
788, 889, 1005, 1122, 1236, 1351. 

report for period October to December, 
1936, 183; January to March, 1937, 
537s April eto.) anew iOS 7 eis, uly 
to September, 1937, 1219. 

nationally administered employment ser- 
vice recommended by National Employ- 
ment Commission, 978. 

administration of Employment Offices Co- 

ordination Act, 1191. 

.. summary of Employment Offices 

Act, 639. 

B.C.: work of offices in 1936, 1094. 

N.S.: work of offices in 1935-36, 646. 

Ont.: work of offices in 1935-36, 737. 

Sask.: work of offices in 1936-37, 1097. 


Employment Services (Private): 
Ont.: amendment to Employment Agencies 


Act, 506; placements by private 
agencies, 737. 


Employment Services (Public): 


convention of International Association of 
Public Employment Services, 599. 
See also Employment Service of Canada. 
United Kingdom: statistics for 1936, 655. 
U.S.A.: statistical summary, 622. 


Engineers, Stationary and Hoisting: 


Ont.: report of Board of Examiners, 738; 
summary of new regulations, 1207. 
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Esthonia: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 
Explosives: : 
decrease in number of fatalities from use 
of, 868. 
Factories: 
Alta.: amendments to Act, 634. 


B.C.: annual report of Inspection Branch, 
1095. 

N.B.: report of factory inspector, 520; 
review of new factory Act, 1331. 
N:S.: arene report of factory inspector, 

647. 
~Ont.: amendment to Act, 506; annual 
report of Factory inspector, 737; 


regulations for control of dust in, 
1206. 
Hoey Fh report of Inspection Branch, 


United. riitea gus: new factory legislation— 
review of Bill, 129, 320; safety 
provisions, 482; summary of Act, 
1059; annual report of chief factory 
inspector, 989; publication on ventila- 
tion, 573; summary of pamphlet on 
factory lighting, 1181; working hours 
for juveniles, 744. 

India: administration of Factories Act, 1100. 

New Zealand: improvement in _ factory 
employment, 1300. 


Fair Wages: 


monthly list of Dominion Government 
eontracts, 92,210, 351,447; ''563, 679, 
799, 901, 1014, 1132, 1246, 1362. 

appointment of officer for prairie prov- 
inces advocated by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour, 308. 


recommendation of Confederation of 


Catholic Workers in regard to gov- 
ernment supply contracts, 44. 
recommendations of T. and lL. Congress 


on government work, 40. 

summary of fair wages policy, 1191. 

Man.: administration of Act, in 1935-36, 
742; amendment to Act sought by 
provincial labour bodies, 49; schedule 
for public and certain private con- 
struction works, 686; wages and hours 
under fair wage schedule on public 
and private works, 1079. 

N.B.: amendment to ‘legislation of 1936, 
1332; Fair Wage Act—regulations, 
991; appointment and personnel of 
Board, 895. 

N.S.: Halifax Trades Council seeks enact- 
ment of provincial fair wage Act, 306. 

Que.: Fair Wage Act—legislation reviewed, 
748; personnel of Board, 1030; first 
orders of Board respecting Minimum 
Wages (Nos. 1, 2, and 3): resolution 
of Confederation of Catholic Workers, 


1087. 
U.S.A.: determination of labour conditions 
in public contracts, 180. 


Family Allowances: 
Italy: extension 
industrial 
1301. 


Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act: 


decision of Privy Council respecting 
validity, 235; 252-256 (text of judg- 
ment). 

Federation of Mayors and Municipalities 
advocates extension to urban property 
holders, 416. 


include 
workers, 


of allowances to 
and agricultural 


Farm Placement: 
See Agriculture; Employment. 


Fascism: 
All-Canadian Congress 
against, 418. 


Faulkner, Hon. J. A., Ontario Minister of 
Health: 


announcement re silicosis and radium, 688. 


Finland: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


warns workers 


Fire Departments: 


Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
seek double platoon system, 304. 
Peas amendment to Two Platoon Act, 


Fishing: 
piicpd ni of Canadian fisheries for 1936, 
45. 
P.E.I.: course provided under youth train- 
ing plan, 1195. 


Forest Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick): 


amendments to legislation of 1934, 1332; 


Order No. 9 re lumbering, 487; Order 
re stream driving, 419. 
Forestry: 
B.C.: course provided under youth train- 


ing -_program, 858. 
an.: forest conservation program pro- 
vo in youth training agreement, 
43. 
N.B.: training in forestry 
unemployed youth, 1196. 
Ont.: course provided in youth training 
agreement, 980. 


camps for 


Que.: course provided under youth training 

program, 1195. 
France: 

See Arbitration and Conciliation; Collec- 
tive Bargaining; Collective Labour 
Agreements; Freedom of Association; 
Industrial Disputes; Prices (other 
countries). 


Freedom of Association: 

Director of International Labour Office 

refers to, 761. 
Canada— 

Minister of Labour emphasizes employees 
right of association, 23. 

Senate Bill (first reading only) to amend 
Criminal Code making it an offence 
to prevent workmen from joining or 
belonging to a union, 503. 

Trades and Labour Congress recommenda- 
tions—before Dominion Cabinet, 42; 
at Convention, 1082, 1085. 

Canadian Legislative Board, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and _ Engine- 
men pledge support to Trades and 
Labour Congress on, 1091. 


Canadian Federation of Labour _ seeks 
legislation making interference in 
right of organization a_ criminal 


offence, 308. 

discussion on labour organization at Con- 
ference on Canadian-American Affairs, 
woe 

endorsed by Montreal-Ottawa conference 
of United Church, 656. » 


oe 
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Freedom of Association—C onc. 
Alta.: provisions of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act, 639. } 
B.C.: provided in new arbitration legis- 
lation, 1298. : 
Man.: Bill respecting right of organiza- 
tion, etc., introduced but not passed, 
510; provided in Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act, 508. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour seeks protec- 
tion of legal right to organize, etc., 


419. 

N.S.: provided for under Trade Union 
Act, 860. 

Que.: Fair Wage Act provides penalties 
for interference in, 749; Provincial 
Executive T. & L. Congress seeks pro- 
tection of right to organize, 305. 

France: provided in collective agreements, 


D2. 

U.S.A.: enactment of legislation sought by 
A.F. of L., 1215; summary of bulletin 
“Governmental Protection of Labour’s 
Right to Organize,” 8. 

See also Criminal Code; Labour Organiza- 
tion. 


Germany: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 
Goldie, A. R., Chairman, Industrial Relations 
Section, Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 


ciation: 
participation in discussion on minimum 
age conventions at International 


Labour Conference, 756, 760. 


Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada: 
‘revised employees’ retirement plan of, 525. 


Great Britain: 
See United Kingdom. 


Green, Wm., President American Federation 
of Labor: | 


address at annual convention, 1212. 


Heagerty, Dr. J. J., Chief Executive Assist- 
ant, Department of Pensions and Na- 
tional Health: 

reviews health insurance in Canada, 948. 


Health Insurance: 
Canada— 

review of health insurance in Canada, 948. 

recommendations of Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association (Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee), 642. 

state health insurance advocated by Rail- 
way Transportation Brotherhoods, 168. 

health plan of Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines Limited, 600. 

Alta.: Social Credit League urges adoption 
of state medicine, 174. 

B.C.: announcement of inauguration of 
plan, 126; postponement of plan, 263; 
referendum on, 481; plan endorsed by 
electors, 597; statement of provincial 
secretary re negotiations with medical 
men and continuance of studies, 1243; 
recommendation of provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 171. 

Ont.: enactment of state health insurance 
favoured by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 170; voluntary 
contributory plan of Associated 
Medical Services Ine., 597; voluntary 
plan in three provincial centres, 263. 

See also Hospitals and Hospitalization. 


“Hepburn, Hon. Mitchell F., Premier of 
Ontario: 
pronouncement against “sit-down” strike, 
391. 


Hersey, Rex B., University of Pennsylvania: 


review of article entitled “Employees Rate 
Plant .Policies,” 1059. 


Holidays: 

annual holidays with pay recommended by 
T. and L. Congress, 42, 1085. 

application of J.L.O. convention concerning 
holidays with pay advocated by All- 
Canadian Congress, 46. 

Canadian Federation of Labour requests 
legislation providing for holidays with 
pay, 308. 

resolution of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers, 1087. 

plan of Imperial Oil Company, 49. 

plan of Imperial Tobacco Company, 423. 

Man.: statutory holidays declared under 
Minimum Wage Act, 327. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
ask obligatory legislation, 304. 

United Kingdom: sessions of Committee on 

Holidays with Pay, 1105. 


Holiinger Consolidated Gold Mines Limited: 
health insurance plan of, 600. 


Home Improvement Plan: 
See Housing. 


Home Work: 


Canada— 
labour conditions in, 1205. 
factory inspector reports on situation 
with respect to Japanese women in, 


1094. 

U.S.A.: A.F. of L. supports efforts to secure 
prohibition of, 1215; resolution of 
fourth annual labour conference favour- 
ing elimination of, 1335; review of 
Model Bill, 1205; summary of recent 
state legislation, 1102. 


Hospitals and Hospitalization: 


T. and L. Congress favours state hospital 
ization and medicine, 1086. 

South Africa: construction of first hospital 
for industrial cases subject to Work- 
men’s Compensation, 1061. 

See also Health Insurance. 


Hotels and Restaurants: 


T. and L. Congress protest working con- 
ditions in Quebec hotels, etc., 1085. 
See also Employment; Health Insurance; 

Minimum Wages. 


Hours of Labour: 


Director of International Labour Office 
ee trends in wages and hours, 

decisions of 8lst session of Governin 
Body (1.L.0.) regarding reduction o 
working hours, 1336. 

resolution of JI.L. Conference concernin 
extension of reduced hours to al 
economic activities, 757. 

preparatory tripartite meeting of Inter- 
national Labour Office on reduction of 
hours in printing and chemical indus- 
TY, el: 
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“Hours of Labour:—Con. 


proposed draft conventions of I.L. Con- 
ference on reduction of hours in 
printing trades and chemical industry 
fails to receive necessary majority, 756. 

International Labour Organization to hold 
preparatory conference on working 
hours in coal mines, 324. 

International Labour Office report on hours 
of labour in textile industry, 536. 

Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(supplement, January, 1937). 

Limitation of Hours of Work Act— 
decision of Privy Council respecting 
validity, 235, 237-244 (text of judg- 
ment). 

Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings— 
decision of Privy Council respecting 
validity, 235, 237-244 (text of judg- 
ment). 

All-Canadian Congress of Labour favours 
regulation of wages and hours under 
direction of national authority, 45. 

Canadian railway shops resume forty hour 
week, 3. 

resolution of Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 308. 

T. and L. Congress suggests government 
lead in reduced working hours, 38; 
convention favours adoption of 30- 
hour week and seeks amendment to 
Quebec Weekly Day of Rest Act, 1085. 

Alta.: order under Hours of Work Act 
governing oil and gas drilling, 974. 

C.: Hours of Work Act—administration 
in 1936, 1096; exemptions, 1206; 
special regulations for Christmas per- 
mits, 1330; reduction of hours and 
amendment to Hours of Work Act 
sought by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 171. 

Man.: wages and hours on fair wage 
ae of private and public works, 
1079. 

N.B.: reduction of maximum hours to 
women and young persons under New 
Factory Act, 1331. 

N.S.: Limitation of Hours of Labour Act 
proclaimed in effect. 688. 

/Ont.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress urge shorter work day and 
week, 170; Toronto store employees 
petition for shorter hours, 130. 

Que.: recommendations of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress, 304. 
Sask.: amendments to Weekly Half Holi- 
day Act, and One Day’s Rest in Seven 
Act, and revision of early closing by- 
laws, 638; new order for coal industry 

authorizes hours standards, 1099. 

“Yukon: new Ordinance regulating hours in 
quartz lode and placer mining, 986. 

‘United Kingdom: action of Trades Union 
Congress for forty-hour week, 1104; 
chief factory inspector reports on 
hours of employment, 988; provisions 
of new factory legislation, 320; and 
respecting hours of women and young 
persons, 1059; working hours for 
juveniles, 744. 

New Zealand: hours of work under Arbitra- 
tion Act of 1936, 529; reduction of 
working hours provided by Factories 
Amendment Act and Shops and Offices 
Amendment Act, 1300. 

Italy: 40-hour week for certain classes of 
labour, 1302. 

-Japan: Trade Union Federation initiates 
movement for reduction of working 
hours, 1217. 


Hours of Labour:—Conc. 


U.S.A.: outline of legislation to fix wages 
and hours standards (Black-Connery 
Bills), 599, 838; A.F. of L. reaffirms 
objective of five- ‘day week and six-hour 
day, 1214; bulletin of wages and hours 
in building trades, 419; ‘legislation in 
various states, 180; recommendations 
of fourth annual labour conference, 
1335; summary of recent state legis- 
lation, 1101; wages and hours in 
printing trades, 744: wages and hours 
of common labourers, 641. 

See also Fire. Departments: Motor Trans- 
portation; Nurses and Nursing; Pulp 
and Paper Industry; Statistics. 


Housing: 

Canada— 

conference on formulation of model build- 
ing code, 1297. 

Home Improvement Plan—introduction of 
legislation, 126; provisions of Act, 
502; statistics of loans, 479, 715, 836, 
971, 1097; review of one year’s opera- 
tion, 1176; endorsed by Canadian Con- 
struction Association, 173, and by 
T. and L. Congress, 38. 

Minister of Finance reviews situation 
under Dominion Housing Act, 127. 

T. and kL. Congress approves ‘changing 
Housing Act, and advocates slum 
clearance, 38—resolution of conven- 
tion, 1085. 

recommendation of Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and municipalities, 416. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
request provincial assistance to Mont- 
real for housing and slum clearance, 
303; recommendation of TT. and L. 
Coneress executive re slum clearance 
and housing, 304; report of Montreal 
Housing Committee, 16. 

United Kingdom: survey of housing and 
slum clearance, 128. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Federal Housing 
administration, 395; outline of national 
housing program, 128; statistics of 
abba in urban areas of U.S.A., 


Houston, J. K., Statistician, Dominion Unem- 
ployment Relief Branch: 


“An Appreciation of Relief as Related to 
Economic and Employment tendencies 
in Canada,” | 30. 


Hungary: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Immigration and Colonization, Department 
of: 


annual report, 175. 
immigration statistics for 1936, 176; for 
fiscal year ended March, 1937, 527, 


Imperial Oil Company: 
plan of holidays with pay fér employees, 
49, 


Imperial Tobacco Company: 
plan of holidays with pay for employees, 
423. 


Income Tax: 


Se fie by T. and L. Congress 
of union funds contributed to relieve 
distressed members, 41. 
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Income Taxation Act (Manitoba): 
review of new legislation, 509. 


Income Tax Act (Ontario): 


amendment limiting employer’s exemption 
for superannuation, 507. 
India: 


See Factories: Prices (other countries). 


Industrial Disputes: 


Canada 
analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1936 
(with charts and tables) and from 

1901 to 1936, 267. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts 
in Canada, 17, 160, 297, 406, 488, 610, 
726, 846, 961, 1071, 1182, 1320; 
summary for fiscal year ending 
March, 1937, 1190. 

Minister of Labour outlines functions of 
Dominion Government in, 835. 

report of Commissioner in dispute between 
Burns Company and employees at 
Vancouver plant, 619. 

B.C.: dispute as defined in new arbitration 
legislation, 1298. 

Man.: report of Commissioner_investigat- 
ing fur workers’ dispute, 844; review 
of Strikes and Lockouts Prevention 
Act, 508. 

CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 

Agriculture— 

{fruit pickers, Vernon, 1075. 

greenhouse employees, Brampton, 1075. 

Construction—bridge— 

caisson workers, Montreal, 412. 

Oonstruction—buildings and structures— 

building trades workers, Toronto, 1187. 

building wreckers, Chatham, 300. 

carpenters, Cornwall, 968. 

cera and labourers, Glace Bay, 616, 

elevator constructors, etc., Montreal, 616. 

lathers, Vancouver, 852. 

plumbers, Windsor, 1325. 

steel erectors, Port Hope, 852. 

structural steel workers, Hamilton, 496. 

Oonstruction—highway— 

labourers and cement finishers, New 
Toronto, 616. 





road construction workers, Chibougamau- 


bakes.” Sonn Highway: "P.Q.,. 21; 
Coboconk, 969; Kenora district, 966; 
Miramichi, 969; New Glasgow, 617, 
727; Springhill and district (two 
disputes), 616, 729. 
stone crushers, Pelee Island, 852. 
truck drivers, Berthierville, 968; Moonbeam, 
LISTS PortwArtaur, "1325: “River Ryan, 
300; St. Peters District, 729. 
Construction—railway (electric)— 
labourers, Galt district, 1077. 
Construction—other— 
bpouters (ditching), Middlechurch, Man., 


labourers (waterworks), oe Ont., 1 
labourers, Sherbrooke, P.Q., 2 
Logging-- 
loggers, Flanders (two disputes), 162, 411; 
Fort Frances, 1324; Parkhurst, Be. 
851; Peninsula, Ont., 1324. 
pulpwood cutters, Upsala, Ont., 21° 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packing employees, Calgary, 300, 400 
(report of provincial Board of Con- 
ciliation); Edmonton, 495; Montreal, 
1324; Vancouver, 21, 162, 299, 411, 
494, 614, 619 (report of Commis- 
sioner). 


Industrial Disputes: 





Con: 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Brampton, 1324; 
Perth, 495, 614; Port Colborne, 1076; 
Preston, 967; Shawinigan Falls, 615; 
Toronto, 162, 299. 
Manufacturing—fur, leather and _ leather 
products— 
fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 20, 162, 
299, 411, 494, 614, 727, 844 (report of 
provincial commission). 
leather garment factory workers, Toronte, 


leather “factory workers, Huntsville, 967. 
tannery workers, Owen Sound, 411; 
Toronto, 728, 850. 
Manufacturing—-metal products— 
automobile castings factory workers, 
Windsor, 616, 727. 
automobile factory workers (body workers), 
Oshawa, 300. 
automobile factory workers, Oshawa, 496. 
automobile seat spring factory workers, 
Windsor, 616. 
car peek factory workers, Trenton, N.S., 
28. 
chain factory workers, Niagara J’alls, 21. 
enamelware factory workers, Hespeler, 728. 
foundry workers, Brantford, 162, 299; 
Ottawa, 852; Point Edward (Sarnia), 
412; Sorel (two disputes), 616, 728. 
metal factory scworkers (auto parts), 
Oshawa, 412; Saint John, N.B., 
metal furniture and small arnis factory 
workers, Cobourg, 496. 
metal workers (enamel signs, ete.), 
Cowansville, 162. 
moulders, Guelph (two disputes), 496, 
615, 1077; New Glasgow, 728. 
plumbing supplies’ factory workers, Mont- 
real, 728, lL; 
sheet metal workers, Toronto, 616, 727. 
steel foundry and shipyard workers, Sorel. 
968, 1075, 1186. 
steel (bar mill) workers, Sydney (two 
disputes), 1077. 
wheel factory workers, Windsor, 21. 
Manufacturing—non- metallic mineral 
products— 
brick and tile workers, Cooksville, 852; 
Kitchener, 968; Milton, 968. 
fertilizer factory workers, Saint John, 
Alo wen OMN Sy, 
fire brick and tile workers, New Glasgow, 
496, 615. 
lime factory workers, Blubber Bay, B.C., 
852, 966, 1075. 
Manufacturing—other wood products— 
box and barrel factory workers, Tavistock, 
Ont., 616. 
furniture factory workers, Chesley, Ont., 
495; Hanover (three disputes), 495, 
614, 1187; Kitchener, 495; Listowel, 
20; Preston, 1077; Toronto, 616, 727; 
Western Ontario, 412. 
furniture factory workers (upholsterers), 
Toronto, 1187. 
lumber mill workers, Joaders, etc., Camp- 
bellton, 968, 1075; Miramichi district, 


N.B., 968. 
pos door factory workers, Vancouver, 


sawmill workers, Blind River, 852: Crooked 
River, Sask., Tae Foleyet and Tionaga, 
Ont., ‘852, 966: Saint John, N.B., 616; 
Thessalon, Ont., 852. 

spool and bobbin workers, Walkerton, 1325. 

wood factory workers (sleds, wagons, etc.), 
Preston, 1187. 

wooden box factory workers, St. Prniice, 
1077; Winnipeg, 1186. 


; 
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Industrial Disputes :—Con. 
Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
commercial artists, Toronto (two disputes), 


614, 
photo engravers, Winnipeg, 1187. 
Manufacturing—pulp and paper— 
paper mill workers, Iroquois Falls, 300; 
Three Rivers, 851. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 
rubber factory workers, Drummondville, 
967; Kitchener (three disputes), 411, 
494, 851, 1076, 1186, 1323; Toronto, 
728, 850, 966, 1075. 


Manufacturing—tectiles, 


cap factory workers, 
Winnipeg, 851. 

carpet weavers and setters, Peterborough, 
4]. 


ete.— 
1187; 


clothing, 
Montreal, 


clothing factory workers (boys’), Montreal, 
967. 


clothing factory workers (men’s), Cornwall, 
968, 1075; Brantford, 495; Montreal 
(two disputes), 162, 852; Sorel (two 
disputes), 615, 727, 850; Winnipeg, 


495, 
pepres factory workers (women’s), Mont- 
real (two disputes), 162, 299, 495, 614. 


cotton factory workers, Cornwall (three 
disputes), 852, 966, 1187, 1324; 
Hamilton, 21; Sherbrooke (two dis- 


putes), 21, 411; St. Gregoire de 
Montmorency (three disputes), 21, 
162, 300; Welland (two disputes), 21, 
162, 299, 412. 

dress factory workers, Montreal, 1325. 

sdress factory workers ’(children’ s), Toronto, 

T0700, L150. bane. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 1077. 

hat factory workers, Brockville, 728, 851, 
966. 

knitting and spinning factory workers, 
Kincardine, 615, 

knitting factory workers, Sherbrooke, 300. 


knitting factory workers (silk), Sher- 
brooke, 6164! inG2Ts pernponto (two 
disputes), 162, 495, 

silk factory workers, au Vale, P.Q., 


967, 1075; Cap de la Madeleine, P.Q., 
967; Cowansville, 21; Montmagny, 968. 


tailors, ‘Toronto, 616, 727, 851, 996, 1075. 
textile factory workers, Coaticook, 1325: 
Louiseville, 1076; Montreal, 967: St. 


Hyacinthe, 728. 

textile factory workers (woollens), Peter- 
borough, 728, 851, 966; Renfrew (four 
disputes), 728: Sherbrooke, 967; St. 
Johns, P.Q. (two disputes), 411, 494, 
616. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 
tobacco workers, Kingsville (two disputes), 
411, 494. 
winery employees, Toronto, 1324. 
Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Hamilton, 1076; Sorel, 


728; Toronto (two disputes), 411, 
1b8%, 2323) 

cannery workers (female), St. Davids, 
Onts,.615, 

canning factory workers, Valleyfield, 967. 

flour and feed mill workers, Hanover, 
495; New Westminster, B.C., 495; 


Port Colborne, 1076. 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous— 
brush factory workers, Gravenhurst, 1077, 
1186. 


button factory workers, Kitchener, 852. 
jewelry workers, Toronto, 1187. 


Industrial Disputes :—Con. 


Mining—non- -ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
asbestos miners, Asbestos, P.Q., 162. 
coal miners, Aerial, 1076: Bienfait, Sask., 
Yo24° Caledonia, 1076: Canmore (twe 
disputes), 411, 1324: Carbondale, 
1076, 1186; Coalburn, 300; Drumheller, 
1324; East Coulee, 1324; Florence, 
N.S., (five disputes), 162, 728, 1076, 
1186, 1324; Glace Bay (four disputes), 
(20, O01, 967.) Inverness, , 615, 727: 
Lethbridge, 1324; Midlandvale 
disputes) , 967, 1076, 1186; Minto, N. 
1186, 1323; Nacmine, Alta., 20; 
Waterford, N.S. (six disputes), 495, 


614, 728, 10/6, 1186> River Hebert 
(two disputes). 20, 495, 614; Round 
Hill, Alta., 299: Springhill, 1324; 
Stellarton (three disputes), 411, 615, 
727, 851; Sydney Mines, 1186; Wayne, 
967, 1075. 

gold _ miners, Wells (Cariboo District), 


B.C.) 615) S227 )2850; 
FEN hele Montauban-les-Mines, P.Q., 
411. P 
Service—business and personal— 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, 412, 494. 
_cleaners and dyers, Toronto, 617, 1187, 
Ds 


hotel employees, Drumheller, 853; Toronto, 
1187; Vancouver, 

laundry’ employees Edmonton, 496. 

maids (hospital), Moose J aw, 300. 

restaurant employees, Hamilton, 20; Regina. 
Noi disputes), 21, 853, 966; Toronto, 

300; Vancouver, 496, 615, 

waitresses, New Westminster, 1325; Van- 

couver, 300, 853, 966 (restaurant). 


Service—public administration— 


municipal quarry workers, Beamsville, 
Ont., 496. 

Service—recreational— 

caddies, Cobourg, 853; Ottawa, 729; 
Toronto (two disputes), 853; 
Winnipeg, 617. 

motion picture  projectionists, British 


Columbia, 1187; Winnipeg, 1187. 
pin boys (bowling alley), Winnipeg, 496. 
Trade— 
bottle washers, Toronto, 496, 615, 727. 
dairy employees, Toronto, 1077, 1186, 1323. 
dairy employees (drivers), Toronto (two 
disputes), 496, 729. 
delivery boys, Edmonton, 496. 
scrap metal workers, Winnipeg, 1077, 1186. 
teamsters (flour and feed), Sorel, 969. 
Transportation—electric railways— 
trainmen (freight), Oshawa, 729. 


Transportation—water— 


Sees s and firemen, Fort William, 
1325. 
grain elevator employees  (shovellers), 


Sarnia, 1186. 

longshoremen, Campbellton, 969; Hamilton, 
496, 615; Owen Sound, 969; Point 
Edward (Sarnia) (two disputes), 20, 
496, 615; Quebec. 1077; Toronto, 496, 
615; Vancouver, Victoria, etc., 20, 162, 
299, 411, 494. 

pulpwood loaders, Meaford, 853; Spanish, 
Ont., 729; Thorold, 853. 

stevedores, Parrsboro, N.S., 853; Thorold, 


Other Countries: 
strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 


countries during 1936 and from 1919 
to 1936 (with tables), 290. 


rei INDEX 


Industrial Disputes:—Con. 


strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 22, 163, 302, 413, 497, 
617, 732, 854, 970, 1078, 1188, 1326. 
France: compulsory arbitration in collective 
labour disputes, 1180. 
See also “Sit-down” strike. 





Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 9, 131, 266, 
396, 483, 601, 719, 839, 953, 1062, 1182, 
1303. 

summary of proceedings for year ending 
March 31, 1937, and from March, 1907, 
to March 31, 1937, 720. 

summary of operation of Act in 1936-37, 
1190. 


T. and L. Congress seeks extension of Act, 
41; other recommendations, 1085. 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour seeks 
extension to include all industries, 

417 


PROCEEDINGS BY INDUSTRIES: 


(Since the Act applies directly only to 
disputes affecting mines and certain 
public utilities such disputes are in- 
dexed separately from those falling 
outside the direct scope of the Act.) 

Mining—coal— 

Cadomin Coal Company and employees, 9 
(report of Board), 131. 

Canadian OCollieries (Dunsmuir)  Ltd., 
Cumberland, and Western Fuel Cor- 
poration Ltd., Nanaimo, and employees, 
839; 952 (interim report). 

Hillcrest Collieries Ltd., and employees, 
1062, 1303. 


Transportation and public utilities— 
. communication— 

Canadian Marconi Company and_ coast 
station and ship’s telegraphers, etc., 
266, 396, 601 (Board report), 840. 

Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian 
National Railway and_ telegraph 
messengers at Montreal, 601. 

City of Fort William and_ telephone 
employees, 719, 957 (report of Board). 

Transportation and public utilities—light, 
power and waterworks— 

City of Edmonton and employees in tele- 
phone and electric light and power 
departments, 953. 

City of Winnipeg and electrical workers 
at Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois, and 
Slave Falls, 483, 953, 1182, 1308. 

City of Winnipeg and clerical employees 
and meter readers, 483, 719, 840, 1303 
(report of Board). : 

City of Winnipeg and diggers, air com- 
pressor men, etc., 483, 719, 840, 1303 
(report of Board). 

City of Winnipeg and high pressure pump- 
men, pumphouse employees, electricians, 
maintenance men, etc., 483, 719, 840, 
1303 (report of Board). 

City of Winnipeg and linemen and_under- 
ground mechanical employees, 483, 719, 
840, 1303 (report of Board). 

City of Winnipeg and water works supply 
workers, 483, 719, 840, 1303 (report 
of Board). 

(The last five City of Winnipeg cases 
were all dealt with by one Board as 
were the police employees and parks 
employees indexed under the Miscel- 
laneous group, Service—Municipal.) 

Public Utilities Commission of Port 

Arthur and employees of Light and 
Power Department, 719, 957 (report 


Industrial Disputes: 


Conc. 


of Board). (One Board dealt with 
this case and the case of the City 
of Fort William and its telephone 
employees indexed above.) 

Winnipeg Electric Company and electrical 
workers, 483, 1303. 

Winnipeg Electric Company and _ its 
mechanics, meter repair men, main- 
tenance and construction and _ appli- 
ance repair men, 601, 719, 1062 (report 
of Board), 1303. 

Transportation and public utilities— 
shipping— 

Canada Steamships Limited and freight 
handlers at Windsor, 9 

Canada Steamship Lines and checkers and 
coopers on Montreal wharf, 483. 

Transportation and Public Utilities—steam 
railways— 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway and employees in 
various classes, 132-158 (majority and 
minority reports), 401. 

Canadian National Railways and clerks, 
etc., 9, 131; 483 (report fora Board). 
Canadian National Railways and revenue 
Sate aes employees (clerks) at Mont- 

real, : 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
car conductors, 9 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
clerks, freight handlers, ete., at Digby, 
839, 953. 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
ee ak handlers at St. Andrews, N.B., 





Quebec Central Railway Company and its 
train service employees—appointment 
of Commissioner under Inquiries Act, 
953; report of Commissioner, 1316. 

Transportation and public utilities—street 
and electric railways— 


Cities of Port Arthur and Fort William 
and street railway employees, 719, 839, 
955 (report of Board); 1062. 

London Street Railway Company and 
employees, 131, 266, 396 (report of 
Board). 

Winnipeg Electric Company and motormen, 
conductors, busmen, ete., 601, 719, 1062 
(report of Board); 1303. (One Board 
dealt with this case and the case of 
the company and its mechanics, meter 
repair men, and maintenance and con- 
struction repair men indexed under 
Light and Power). 

Winnipeg Electric Company and_ street 
employees (trackmen’s unit, One Big 
Union), 396. 


MISCELLANEOUS (DISPUTES NOT FALLING 
CLEARLY WITHIN Direct SCOPE OF THE 
ACT). 

Manufacturing—steel— 

Algoma Steel Corporation and employees, 
132 (report of Board). 
Manufacturing—tectiles, clothing, ete— 
Empire Cotton Mills Limited, Welland, and 
employees, 1381. ‘ 

Service—municipal— 

City of Winnipeg and employees of Parks 
Board, 1304. F 

City of Winnipeg and employees of Police 
Department, 1304, 1314 (report of 
Board). 


INDEX 


Industrial Relations: 


Canada— 

annual report of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
pe (Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee), 

conference at Fondling University, 1056. 

Maritime Conference, 1177. 

course in industrial relations established 
at Queen’s University, 1056. 

disability wage plan of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, 987. 

employee pensions, disability, and death 
benefits plan of the Northern Electric 
Company Limited, 1208. 

holidays plan of Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany, 423 

insurancé, savings, and pension plan of 
Noranda Mines Limited, 1208. 

plan of T. 8S. Simms, and Company, 653. 

welfare plans of Swift Canadian Company, 
652 


United Kingdom: report of Labour Ministry, 


656. 
U.S.A.: analysis of employee saving programs, 
1088; Bethlehem Steel Company’s 


annual report re employees, 501; 
survey of employee’s attitude towards 
managerial policies, 1059. 
See also Health Insurance; Holidays. 
Industrial Relations Board of (British 
Columbia): 
annual report, 1095-6; orders issued by 
524, 645, 752, 869-70, 984-5, 4 506 
(for details ‘respecting Board orders 
see Minimum Wages, Hours of Labour). 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
schedules of wages and hours recently 
approved, 579, 697, 818, 924, 1038, 1391. 
amendments to, 640. 


Industrial Standards Act (N.S.): 


amendments to, 861. 

inclusion of electrical 
workers sought by 
Council, 306. 


communication 
Halifax District 


~—Industria! Standards Act (Ontario): 


agreements recently approved, 106, 218, 363, 
456.4696, S16, 025, L0ao), 10DD, .le74, 
1389. 

administration in 1935-36, 740. 

recent regulations under, 1207. 

amendments to, 505. 

amendments sought by All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 417. 

resolution of Ontario Labour Educational 
Association, 652. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan) : 


agreements recently approved, 817, 1276. 
review of, 635. 

Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including 


employment, building permits, and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, etc.) 4). 128, .259,.. 389, 
475, 593, t1 E833, 943, 1053, 1178, 1296. 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics report on 
marked advance in Canadian industry 
first ten months of 1937, 1337. 


Industrial Unionism: 
aii Canadian Congress re-affirms policy of, 


49847—2 


Xvil 


Industry and Labour Board (Ontario): 


functions of new body established under 
amendment to Department of Labour 
Act, 505. 

institutes inquiry re 
workers, 1266. 

personnel of, 598. 


wages of textile 


Ingles, Ernest, Canadian Vice-Chairman, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers: 


address at Conference on Canadian-American 
Affairs, 735. 


Injunction: ‘ 


T. and L. Congress request clarification of 
law, 42; and recommend model act 
prohibiting process of, 1083. 

B.C.: Provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress seeks restriction in use of, 171. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour favours prohi- 
bition pending proper trial, 419. 

U.S.A.: Wisconsin law prohibiting injunc- 
tions sustained by Supreme Court, 


00. 
See also Legal Decisions, Picketing. 


Insurance: 


See Health Insurance; Social Insurance; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Interest: 
reduction recommended by T, and L. Con- 
gress, 40, 1085. 
reduction advocated by Alberta Federation 
of Labour, 310. 


International Association of Governmental 
Labour Officials: 


proceedings of annual convention and sum- 
maries of reports on labour legislation, 
1179-1205. 


International Association of Public Employ- 
ment Services: 


annual convention, 598. 


International Harvester Company of Canada: 
wins inter-works safety contest, 446. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 
appointment of new Canadian Advisory 
Officer, 1177. 
review of activity by Industrial Relations 
Committee of Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, 6438. 
outline of book entitled, “I. L. O—The 
Unregarded Revolution,” 600. 


Conference of Labour Statisticians— 
draft convention re _ standardizing of 
national statistics of wages and hours, 
Lhd. 
Conference on Asiatic Labour Problems— 
agenda and composition, 324 
. Textile Conference— 
Canadian delegation and agenda, 392, 
Twenty-third Conference— 
Canadian delegation and agenda, 477, 754. 
report of proceedings, adoption | of draft 
conventions, addresses, discussions, reso- 
lutions and recommendations, 754-775. 
Governing Body— 
election of new Governing Body, 762, and 
new chairman, 1337. 


XVill 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): —Conc. 


study of native labour problems, 325. 

78th session, 324. 

decisions of 81st session regarding reduction 
of hours of work, 1336. 


International Labour Office at Geneva— 

annual report of Director, 533; discussion 
of report and reply of Director, 758- 
762. 

preparatory tri-partite meetings on reduc- 
tion of hours in printing trades and 
chemical industry, 181. 

meeting of {Industrial Accidents Prevention 
Committee, 794. 


Publications and Reports— 
I.L.0. Year Book, 988, 1061; 
collective agreements, 8, 325; “Social 
Consequences of the Depression,” 266; 
public works in relation to employ- 
ment, 536; reduction of hours in 
textile industry, 536; “Safety Pro- 
visions For Workers in the Building 
Industry,” 536; evaluation of permanent 
incapacity for work in social insur- 
ance, 913; Maritime Statistical hand- 
book, 325; world statistics of aliens, 
325; “Co-operative Movement and 
Better Nutrition,’ 326; “International 
Survey of Social Services,’ 24; survey 
of legal decisions on labour law, 840; 
quarterly statistical review of world 
unemployment, 129, 481, 838, 1181. 
Australia: action in respect to conventions, 


survey of 


1107. 

United States: draft conventions and recom- 
mendations submitted to Congress, 
1217; resolution of American Feder- 
ation of Labour favouring ratification 
of conventions, 1215. 


Irish Free State: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries); 
Prices (other countries). 
Italy: 
See Family Allowances; Hours of Labour; 
Industrial Disputes (other countries). 
Japan: 
See Hours of Labour; Industrial Disputes 


(other countries); Prices (other coun- 
tries). 


Jones, os R. Watson, Royal Infirmary, Liver- 
pool: 


summary of address on rehabilitation of 
injured workmen, 717. 


Juvenile Employment: 
United Kingdom: chief factory inspector re- 


ports on juvenile factory inspections 
in British industries, 989. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime Min- 
aster of Canada: 


announces proposal for unemployment in- 
furanee in co-operation with provinces, 
commends work of National Employment 
- Commission, 946. 
reply to legislative proposals of labour 
bodies, 47. 


_ Kingstone, J. Justice, Ontario Supreme Court: 


ght “sit-down” strike illegal in Canada, 


INDEX 


Labour Court: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers favour 
establishment of, 1087. 


Labour Conference (U.S.A.): 


recommendations concerning 
hours, child labour and 
homework, 1335. 


wages and 
industrial 


Labour Day: 
messages of Canadian Labour leaders, 947. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 


Canada— 

Department of Labour of Canada: annual 
report for 1936-37, 1190. 

personnel of Dominion and Provincial La- 
bour Departments Boards, Commissions, 
ete., 118. 

Alta.: re-establishment of Bureau of La- 
bour urged by Federation of Labour, 
uot repeal of Bureau of Labour Act, 
639. 

B.C.: annual report of provincial Depart- 
ment, 1092. 

Man.: annual report of Bureau of Labour, 
741. 

N.S.: third annual report of Department 
of Labour, 646. 

Ont.: annual report of Department, 737; 
establishment of Labour and Industry 
Board—introduction of legislation, 264; 
function of new body, 505. 

Sask.: annual report of Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare, 1096. 

United Kingdom: Report of British Ministry 
of Labour, 655. 

New Zealand: annual report of Department 
of Labour, 1300. 


U.S.A.: annual report of Secretary of 
Labour, 321; new state agencies admin- 
istering labour laws, 179. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 650. 


-.Labour Legislation: 


Canada— 
enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
19370 (502: 


summary of 8th annual supplement to “La- 
bour Legislation in Canada,’ 947. 

recent regulations under provincial labour 
acts, 1206. 

action of T. and L. Congress convention 
on draft bill assuring right of organi- 
zation, 1082, 1084. 

Alta.: legislation in 1987, 639, 1333. 

B.C.: introduction of industrial arbitration 
legislation, 1298; review of provincial 
legislation by Deputy Minister of La- 
bour, 1198. 

Man.: legislation in 1937, 508. 

N.B.: legislation in 1987, 1331. 

N.S.: legislation in 1937, 860; introduction 
of Trade Union Act, 479. 

--Ont.: legislation in 1937, 504. 

P.E.I.: legislation in 1937, 986. 

Que.: legislation in 1937, 745. 

Sask.: legislation in 1937, 635. 

Yukon: legislation in 1937, 986. 

Czechoslovakia: review of collective agree- 
ments legislation, 950. 


Netherlands: collective agreements legislation, 
950. 


INDEX xix 


Labour Legislation:—Conc. 


U.S.A.: survey of legislation enacted between 
September 15, 1935-September 15, 1936, 
179; summary of recent state legisla- 
tion, 1101; legislation to fix wages and 
hours standards (Black-Connery Bills), 
599, 838; objectives agreed upon at 
third National Conference on Labour 
legislation, 180; outline of Fair Labour 
Standards Bill, 812; recommendations 
of fourth annual labour conference, 
1335-36; recommendation of Governor 
of New York State, 232. 

See also Diseases Industrial; Legal Deci- 
sions; Social Legislation; and the pre- 
sentations of labour bodies for pro- 
posed legislation under: All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour; Confederation of 
Catholic Workers; Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods and _ Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 


Labour Organization: 


Senate Bills respecting employers and 
employees and amendment to Criminal 
Code (first reading only), 503. 

discussion at Conference on Canadian- 
American Affairs, 734. 

Minister of Labour on function of Trades 
and Labour councils, 

Confederation of Catholic Workers empha- 
size necessity of, 43. 

Alta.: legislation protecting trade unions 
in right of organization, etc., 393; 639; 
resolution of Federation of Labour re- 
specting industrial organization, 308. 

Ont.: clauses of proposed Bill submitted to 
Legislature by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 169. 

See also Freedom of Association; Trade 
Unions. 


Labour Organizations: 


annual report of federal Department of 
Labour on, 

Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
convention call, 836, and proceedings 
of convention, 1080; Dominion legis- 
lative program, 38. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: annual convention, 1087; 
legislative program—Dominion, 42; 
provincial, 302. 

All-Canadian Congress: convention, 417; 
legislative program, 

Canadian Federation of Labour: convention 
of revived organization, 307 

Locomotive Firemen and  Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of: convention of Cana-e 
dian Legislative Board, 1091. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Joint Legislative Committee of: sub- 
Byegion: of Dominion legislative requests, — 

Seamen’s Union, Canadian: first convention 
of, 482. 

Typographical Unions (Ontario and Quebec, 


Conference): annual convention, 938. ~ 


Alta.: Federation of Labour: convention, 
308; legislative requests, 310. 

B.C.: Trades and Labour Congress, pro- 
vincial executive: program of pro- 
vincial legislation, 170. 

Man.: Legislative requests of Joint Legis- 
lative Committee of Railway Train 
Service Organizations and _ provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 48. 

N.B.: Federation of Labour—convention 
and legislative program, 418. 
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Labour Organizations:—Conc. 


N.S.: Halifax District T. and L. Couneil: 
provincial legislative program, 306. 
Ont.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress: legislative program, 168. 
Que.: provincial conference of International 
Unions, 1090; T. and L. Congress— 
legislative requests of provincial exee- 
utive, 304 
United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 
annual convention, 1104; statistics of 
trade union membership, 1192 
U.S.A.: American Federation of Labor: 
convention, 1212; “Handbook of Ameri- 
can Trade Unions,” 219. 


Labour Relations (U.S.A.): 


summary of recent state legislation, 1102. 


Labour Shortage: 


chairman of National Employment Com- 
mission predicts shortage of skilled 
labour in construction industry, 419. 

predicted in building trades, 172. 

8.A.: possibility of shortage in metal in- 
dustry, 395. 


Lapointe, Hon. Ernest, Minister of Justice: 
declares “sit-down” strike illegal in Canada, 


observations on request of Confederation 
of Catholic Workers concerning eom- 
munism, 47. 


Latvia: 


See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Legal Decisions: 

International Labour Office survey of legal 

decisions on labour law, 
Canada— 

monthly summary of legal decision, 233, 
386, 592, 709, 939, "1050, 1291, 1403. 

Privy Council decisions on validity of 
Dominion social legislation, 235-258. 

B.C.: conviction of mine operator upheld 
(R. v. Colpe), 1292. 

Man.: appeals against damages and in- 
junction in Winnipeg picketing cases, 
(Allied Amusements, Ltd. v. Reaney 
et. al. Kirshan Theatres Ltd. vs. 
Reaney et. al), 1291; damages and in- 
junction against fur workers’ union in 
Winnipeg, 709, appeal dismissed but 
injunction amended, Hurtig et al vs. 
Reiss et al), 1403; right of employee 
to payment of minimum wages upheld 
(Shimoski vs. Cronin), 1404. 

N.S.: early closing bylaw upheld by NS. 
Supreme Court (Rin Via Awads'et al), 
592; Judgment against Local Officers 
of U.M.W.A. in Nova Scotia affirmed 
(Johnston et al v. Mackey et al), 386. 

Ont.: damages awarded against certain 
members of lumber. and_ sawmill 
Workers’ Union No. 2601 (Tereschuk 
vs. Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union No. 2601 and Sauve, Connor 
and Mills), 471; schedule of wages 
and hours under Industrial Standards 
Act held ultra vires (R. v. Belyea 
Bros.)utd:), 592, 710, 

Que.: Building Trades Agreement held 40 
apply to employer who builds house 
but is not a builder (Castelli v. 
O’Brien), 234; claims for seamen’s 
wages dismissed (Brown et al-v. Cana- 
dian National Steamships Co. Ltd.), 
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Legal Decisions:—Conc. 
1293: injunction continued_ against 
obstructive picketing (Acton Vale Silk 
Mills, Ltd. v. Leveille et al), 1292; 
Judgment of Superior Court affirmed 
in action under Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act (Hodgins 
vs. Coristine Realties, Ltd.), 233; 
judgment in Quebec minimum_ wage 
ease (A. Hollander and Sons, Ltd. v. 
Mlle. Barbatie), 471; Petition for 
Order to require railroad Brotherhood 
to revise seniority list rejected 
(Audette v. Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and Missisquoi. Lodge No. 
371), 471; Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission has final authority to de- 
cide claim (Bisson v. Canadian Pacific 
Railway), 1293; wage claim actions 
under Quebec Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act—(Comité con- 
joint des metiers de construction v. 
dame Bissonet Walleé); (Comité con- 
joint des metiers de la construction v. 
Carignan) ; (Comité conjoint des 
Metiers de la construction v. Curé et 
Marquilliers de VOecuvre et Fabrique 
de la Paroisse de St. Julien); Comité 
Conioinde l’industrie de la Boulangerie 
du district de Montreal v. Theoret); 
(Chaput v. Trottier), 939-40; shoe 
workers win appeal case for wages 
under Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act (Gagnon et autres v. 
Diva Shoe Co. Ltd. et Association des 
Manufacturiers de Chaussures’ de 
Québec et une autre et Procureur 
Général de Quebee intervenant), 1050. 
U.S.A.: Supreme Court sustains constitu- 
tionality of state minimum wage legis- 
lation, National Labour Relations Act 
and Railway Labour Act, 394; also 
sustains Social Security Act, Alabama 
State Unemployment Insurance Act, 
and Wisconsin State Labour Code, 599. 


Lemas, Sean, Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce, Irish Free State: 


oe as president of I.L.0. Conference, 
58. 


Logan, H. A., Professor, University of Western 
Ontario: 
participation in discussion on labour organ- 


ization at Conference on Canadian- 
American Affairs, 736. 


Logging: 
See Agreements 
Disputes. 


Lord’s Day Act: 


introduction of Bill to provide penalty for 
violation of, 504. 


Industrial, Industrial 


Lubin, Isador, United States, Commissioner of 
Labour Statistics: 


summary of address at Conference on 
Canadian-American Affairs, 736. 


Lumbering Industry: 


Ont.: introduction | of Bill for minimum 
ppges in certain lumbering operations, 
See also Forest Operations Commission Act 
(New Brunswick). ‘ 


Manitoba: 
Special Income Tax Act— 
repeal sought by provincial bodies, 48. 
See also various subject headings. 


Manufaciuring: 


Canada— 
statistics respecting employees and wages, 

514. 
~Ont.: summary of provincial statistics, 857. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian 


Manufacturers Association; Industrial 
Disputes. 
Marketing: 
fare Marketing Act declared intra vires, 
16 


See also Natural Products Marketing Act. 


McIntosh, C. R. Member of Parliament, North 
Battleford: 


participation as Canadian Government 
Adviser in International Labour Con- 
ference discussion on reduction in 
hours, 756. . 


McKenzie, Norman, Professor, University of 
Toronto: 
participation in discussion on labour organ- 
ization at Conference on Canadian- 
American affairs, 736. 


Medical Services: 


See Associated Medical Services, Inc.: 
Health Insurance; Hospitals and 
Hospitalization. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company: 


bulletin on occupational accidents, 864. 
survey of profit sharing plans, 531. 


Mexico: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 

assisted land settlement discussed in interim 
report of National Employment Com- 
mission, 977. 

Dominion statistician analyses occupational 
“exchange” of populations between 
United States and Canada, 714. 

immigration during first six months of 
1937, 900, 1218. 

Abs ae Congress opposes immigration, 
1085. 

Sask.: immigration during 1930-1935, 1097. 


Mines and Mining: 
International Labour Office to hold pre- 


paratory conference on hours in coal 
mines, 324. 


Canada— 

number of earnings of coal miners in 
Canada (appendix CC, Supplement 
January, 1937). 

Alta.: annual report of Mines Branch, 855; 
amendments to Act sought by Feder- 
ation of Labour, 309; additional clause 
to Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1333. 

B.C.: statistics for 1936, 960; training in 
mining and prospecting under youth 
program, 1195; conviction of mine 
operator upheld, 1292. 


N.B.: courses for unemployed youth, 1196. 
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Mines and Mining:—Conc. 


N.S.: annual report of Department of 
Public Works and Mines, 416; appoint- 
ment of Commission to investigate posi- 
tion of Acadia Coal Company, Ltd., 
including mining operations, wages, etc., 
840; course provided in hard rock 
mining under youth training agreement, 
981; provisions of Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Act, 862. 

Ont.: introduction of amendment to Mining 
Act, 508; mining accidents in 1936, 
716; technical training in mining pro- 
vided in youth training agreement, 
980. 

Que.: amendment to Quebee Mining Act, 
751; mineral production in 1936, 405; 
training in hard rock mining under 
Youth Program, 1195. 

Sask.: New Orders governing coal mining 
industry authorizes standards in prices, 
wages and hours, 1099. 

Yukon: new Orders regulating hours in gold 
mining, 986. 

See also Coal; Industrial Disputes; Wages. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 


minimum wages and hours of labour under 
Provincial minimum wage legislation 
and on Federal Government contracts 
in Canada (appendix E, Supplement, 
January, 1937). 

Minimum Wages Act—decision of Privy 
Council respecting validity, 235, 237- 
244 (text of judgment). 

review of Canadian legislation, 1202. 

review of legislation by Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee of Canadian Manu- 
facturers Association, 648. 

All-Canadian Congress favours extension of 
laws by all provincial governments, 
418. 

Alta.: Male Minimum Wage Act—amend- 
ment, 1333; Board order “to provide 
protection. ‘for male workers,” until 
Male minimum wages are established, 
758, 985 (amendment); exemption of 
certain classes from operation of Act, 
and establishment of minimum scale 
for such exempted classes, 1206; regu- 
lations made under authority of Act, 
646; Order No. 1 establishing minimum 
wages for male workers, 1100; Orders 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 relating to persons 
employed in sawmills, box factories and 
in the logging and railway tie industry 
in rural districts, 1329. 

Federation of Labour recommends estab- 
lishing of new standards, 310; Order 
of Highway Traffic Board governing 
minimum wages for taxicab drivers, 4. 

B.C.: annual report of administration by 
Board of Industrial Relations 1095- 
96; industries and occupations under 
Board orders issued during 1937— 
apprentices, 373; barbering, 524; con- 
struction (No. 45) 752: cancelled by 
Order 45A, a restoration of rates 
by Order (as provided under 
Orders 12 con 70), 984; carpenters, 
24; fruit and vegetable canning, 869, 
985; household furniture manufactur- 
ing industry, 1330; janitors and 
janitresses, 645; public housekeeping, 
524; retail stores (for Christmas sea- 
son), 1330; sawmills, 984; stationary 
steam engineers in apartment build- 
ings, 645; taxicab drivers, 985; wood- 
working, ‘984. 


Minimum Wages: 
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Con. 


definite minimum for men and women ad- 
vocated by Provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 171; domestic work- 
ers request inclusion under Act, 688. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 742: estab- 
lishment of male minimum wage of 
40 cents per hour advocated by pro- 
vincial labour bodies, 49; introduction 
of Bill (not passed) to include domestie 
servants and _ agricultural workers 
under Act, 510; new order governing 
employment of males and females in 
retail and wholesale stores, 983; no 
wage reduction for statutory holidays, 
326; rates for taxi drivers in Greater 
Winnipeg, 265. 

N.B.: amendments to Forest Operations 
Commission Act, 1332; Commission 
Order No. 9, 487; Order re stream 
driving, 419. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 647; Order 
governing hotels, restaurants, etc., 50; 
Halifax District Labour Council seeks 
de nin of Act to male workers, 





Ont.: annual report of Minimum Wage 


Board, 738; Minimum Wage Act—re- 
vised statute includes male workers, 
504; administration of new Act under 
Industry and Labour Board, 504-5; 
order governing laundries dry "cleaning 
establishments, etc., 173; Industry and 
Labour Board institutes inquiry re 
wages of textile workers, 1266; recom- 
mendations of T. and lL. Congress: 
executive, 168. 
.. amendments to Minimum wage legis- 
lation recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 302: and by T. 
and lL. Congress provincial executive, 
305; announcement of legislation pro- 
viding minimum wages for men, 264; 
Minimum Wage Board Orders (men are 
included under Orders issued’ by 
Women’s Minimum Wage Board in 
cases where they replace women) gov- 
erning printing, book-binding, litho- 
graphing and envelope making estab- 
lishments, 523; canning factories, etc., 
524; manufacture of paper boxes, pulp 
and paper products, ete. 421; food 
industry, 420; tobacco industry, cigars 
and cigarettes, 644; all industrial estab- 
lishments not already covered by 
another wage order, 421; Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act repealed by Fair 
Wage Act, 748. 
review of new Fair Wage Act repealing 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, 748; 
personnel of new Fair Wage Board, 
1030; first Orders of Board—No. 1 
providing that former rates remain 
effective until replaced by new Board; 
No. 2 providing that wages paid to 
men even when not replacing women 
shall be similar to those paid to women 
workers; No. 3 exempting temporary 
employees in the commercial establish- 
ments during Christmas season, 1208. 
Sask.: annual report of Board, 1097; 
amendments to Act, 636; changes 
effected by four new orders governing 
employment in shops, laundries and 
dye works, factories and garages and 
hotels and restaurants, 982; note re 
publishing of Order extending Act to 
include male and female employees in 
shops and factories in cities, 646; 
Orders governing employment of per- 
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Minimum Wages:—Conc. 


sons—in urban shops, 870; in laundries, 
dye works, tailoring, dress-making, 
millinery, 871; in factories, garages, 
and service stations, 871; in hotels 
and restaurants, 50, 872. 
°US.A.: summary of recent 
tion, 1101; Supreme Court sustains 
state legislation, 394; application of 
N.Y. State law, 815; minimum wages 
on government contracts, 1149; recom- 
mendation respecting administration 
of legislation, 1201; resolution of A.F. 
Of, dase AZ. 
See also Legal Decisions; 
dustry; Seamen. 


state legisla- 


Lumbering In- 


Moore, Tom, Vice-Chairman, National Em- 
ployment Commission: 


- summary of remarks in presiding over dis- 
cussion at Conference of Canadian- 
American Affairs, 734. 


Mosher, A. R., President of All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour: 


extract from New Year’s Message, 5. 
labour day message, 947. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 


Alta.: Federation of Labour advocates 
sae of deserted wives under Act, 
310. 

B.C.: annual report of Superintendent of 
Mothers Pensions for 1936-37, 1327. 

Man.: annual report of Director, 422. 

annual report of Director, 422; 
Halifax District Council asks amend- 
ment to Act, 306. 
wm Ont.: administration in 1935-36, 1334; 
amendment to Act, 507; municipalities 
relieved of cost of, 4; statement of 
Minister of Welfare on assuming cost 
OL oLG. 

Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
request special allowances for indigent 
mothers, 303; provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress urge establishment 


of, 305; introduction of legislation, 
480; legislation forecast, 262; pro- 
visions of Needy Mothers’ Assistance 


Act, 751, 
Sask.: amendments to Act in respect to 
qualifications, 639. 


Motor Transportation: 
“regulation of hours on agenda of 1938 
International Labour Conference, 324. 
Canada— 
automobile statistics for 1936, 843. 
ar ea) te of T. and L. Congress, 
1085. 
regulations recommended by Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 166. 
Alta.: minimum wages for taxicab drivers, 
4 


Man.: amendment to Highway Traffic Act 
limiting hours of truck drivers, 510; 
; minimum wages for taxi drivers in 
x Greater Winnipeg, 265; regulation of 
bus and truck competition requested 
by provincial labour bodies, 48. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour advocates 
placing highway transportation under 
Transportation Commission, 419. 
Ont.: effective control of highway traffic 
sought by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 170. 
New Zealand: working conditions of taxi 
drivers, 1179. 


INDEX 


National Employment Commission: 


interim report—survey of relief situation 
and recommendations, 975-979. 

analysis of public aid, 856. 

work commended by Prime Minister and 
Minister of Labour, 946. 

Home Improvement Plan commended by 
Ontario Labour Educational Asso- 
ciation, 650. 

review of one year’s operation of Home 
Improvement Plan, 1176. 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress, 39. 

statement on price increases, 595. 


-<statistics of relief recipients, 165, 947, 
1055, 1328. 
National Grocers Company: 
pension plan of, 69. 
National Industrial Conference Board 
(U.S.A.): 


analysis of grievance procedure in labour 
union contracts, 1300. 


National Labour Relations Board (U.S.A.): 


Act sustained by Supreme Court, 394; 
bulletin on governmental protection of 
labour’s right to organize, 8. 

review of administration of National State 


Boards, 1198. 
recommendation of A. F. of L. convention, 
1215; 


National Research Council: 
convenes conference on formulation of model 
building code, 1297. 
See also Research. 
Natural Products Marketing Act: 


decision of Privy Council respecting vali- 
dity of, 235, 249-251 (text of judg- 
ment). 


Netherlands: 


See Collective Bargaining; Industrial Dis- 
putes (other countries). 
Prices (other countries). 


New Brunswick: 
See various subject headings. 


Newspapermen: 


Confederation of Catholic Workers seek en- 
quiry into living and working condi- 
tions of, 303. 


New Zealand: 


See Employment; Factories; Hours of La- 
bour; Industrial Disputes (other coun- 
tries); Labour Departments and 
Bureaus; Motor Transportation; 
Prices (other countries) ; Pensions. 


Non-resident Workers: 
continuance in force of Nova Scotia La- 
bour Act respecting, 863. 
Norway: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Noranda Mines Limited: 
employees welfare programs, 1208. 


Northern Electric Company, Limited: 
employees welfare programs, 1208. 


INDEX 


Nova Scotia: 
See various subject headings. 


~ Nurses and Nursing: 


eight-hour day for special nurses in Toronto 
Hospitals, 29; and for graduate nurses 
in Hamilton, 527, 


Occupational Diseases: 
See Diseases, Industrial. 
Occupational Training: 
See Technical Training 
and Training. 
Older Workers: 


United Kingdom: observations of chairman 
es Unemployment Assistance Board on, 


; Youth Employment 


USA: introduction of protective legisla- 
tion in various states, 753; operation of 
Massachusetts law reviewed by State 
Director of Statistics, 1199; recom- 
mendation of fourth annual labour con- 


ference, 1335. 
Ontario: 
See various subject héadings: 


“Padlock Law’? (Quebec): 


See Communism. 


Palestine: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Pensions: 


Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 

financial and statistical summary as at 
March: 31, 1937, 513; as at June 30, 
Meats 859; as at September 30, 1937, 
1194. 

Dominion-provincial conference, 1175. 

introduction of legislation for pensions to 
blind, 262. 

provisions of amendment extending pen- 
sions to the blind, 503. 

gazetting of regulations re blind pensioners, 
and announcement of agreement with 
Ontario, 951. 

All-Canadian Congress favours reduction 
of pension age, 417. 

recommendations of Railway Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, 167. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
39, 1085. 

reduction of pensionable age favoured by 
Cenedcration of Canada Workers, 
1087. 

Alta.: amendment re extension of pro- 
visions to blind persons, 641; Federa- 
tion of Labour recommends conversion 
of legislation into a “retiring allow- 
ance” Act with benefits payable at 
fifty years, etc., 310. 

N.B.: summary of first annual report of 
Board, 316. 

N.S.: amendment to Act in conformity 
with Dominion legislation, 864. 
Ont.: amendment to provincial measure, 

507; annual report of Commission, 


SA municipalities relieved of cost 
of, 4. 
P.E.I.: amendment to Act enabling grant- 


ing of pensions to blind, 986. 

Que.: enabling legislation for extension of 
pensions to blind, 751; Confederation 
of Catholic Workers seek reduction of 
age limit, 303; provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress seeks reduction 
in pensionable age limit, 305. 

picid Me gs to provincial measure, 
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For Public Employees— 
administration of pensions on C.N. Rail- 
ways, 393. 

Ont.: provisions of Municipal Employees 
Pension Fund Act, 507; resolution of 
Labour Educational Association, 652. 

Sask.: proposal for superannuation of 
urban municipal employees, 482; 
summary of Urban Municipal Employees 
Superannuation Act, 629. 

U.S.A.: agreement respecting 
railway employees, 394; statistics of 
employees under Act, 1196; review 
of railway employees pension legisla- 
tion, 1717. 


Miscellaneous— 

pensions statistics 
Railway, 423. 

plan of Noranda Mines Limited, 1209. 

plan of Northern Electric Company, 1210. 

retirement plan of Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, 525. 

retirement plan of National 
Company, 69. 

United Kingdom: action of Trades Union 
Congress re old age pensions, 1104; 
extension of pensions to_ salaried 
persons, 481. 

New Zealand: annual report of Pensions 
Department, 1179. 

South antares provisions of new legislation, 
83 


U.S.A.: applications for old age benefits, 51; 
pension payments reported to be put 
on pay-as-you-go basis, 69; first pay- 
ment of old age benefits, 395; number 


pensions for 


of Canadian Pacific 


Grocers 


receiving benefits, 527; recommenda- 

tions regarding old age assistance, 

1201; states with pension legislation, 
179. 
Philippines: 

See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 
Picketing: 
Canada— 


brief summary of study—“The Law of 
Picketing in Canada,” 393. 
T. and Congress urges clarifying of 


law, 42; and “seeks making of picketing 


legal, 1085. 

resolution of Canadian Federation of 
Labour, 308. 

Man.: dismissal of appeal against damages 


and injunction in Winnipeg picketing 
cases, 1291. 

Ont.: abolition — of 
provincial executive 
Congress, 170. 

Que.: injunction continued against obstruc- 
tive picketing in Quebec, 1292. 

U.S.A.: Wisconsin law establishing peaceful 

picketing and prohibiting injunctions 
upheld by Supreme Court, 600. 

See also Injunction. 


Poland: 


See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 
Population: 
Dominion Statistican analyses occupational 
“exchange” of population between 
United States and Canada, 714. 
Prices: 
Director of International Labour Office 
discusses rise of, 535. 
rise in prices reviewed by International 
Labour Office Year Book, 1107. 


injunctions urged by 
ofeeTo Vand ak, 
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Prices:—Conc. 


Canada— 
Prices in Canada and other countries, 
1936 (supplement, January, 1937). 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family budgets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals, etce., 
in, Canada}; 107,.+220, 364, 458, 580, 
698, 819, 925, 1039, 1159, 1278, 1392. 

quarterly tabular summary of prices in 
Canada and certain other countries, 
470, 830, 1170. 

statement of National Employment Com- 
mission on price increases, 595. 

Alta.: amendment to retailers’ code, 1329; 
revision of codes and repeal of price 
fixing provisions, 126, 317. 

Sask.: new Order governing coal industry 
approves agreement as to minimum 
prices, 1099. 

Other Countries— 

in Great Britain and other countries, 117, 
230, 376, 468, 589, 708, 828, 934, 1049, 
1169, 1288, 1402. 

See also Cost of Living. 


Printing Industry: 


preparatory tripartite meeting of I.L.0. 
on reduction of hours in, 181. 
U.S.A.: wages and hours in, 744. 
See also Agreements, Industrial. 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendment to, 751. 


Profit-Sharing: 


‘study of plans by Metropolitan 
Insurance Company, 531. 

United Kingdom: statistics of profit-sharing 
and co-partnership plans, 949. 


Life 


Public Ownership: 


Canada— 

establishment of Commission 
T. and L. Congress, 42. 

government control of natural resources 
and basic industries advocated by All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 44. 

resolutions of TT. and Congress re 
development of radium, nationalization 
of nickel industry, and social owner- 
ship of necessities, 1086. 


sought by 


Public Welfare, Department of (Ontario): 
sixth annual report, 1334. 


Public Works: 


decision of International Labour Confer- 
ence respecting, 755; recommendations 
of International Labour Conference 
concerning international co-operation 
and national planning of, 770-771; 
resolution of Conference re interna- 
tional co-operation provides for appoint- 
ment of international committee, 772. 

International Labour Office report on 
planning of public works and relation 
to employment, 536. 


Canada— \ 

efficacy discussed by Chairman of National 
Employment Commission, 28. 

Minister of Labour discusses public works 
in relation to unemployment, 27, 1175. 

recommendations contained in interim 
report of National Employment Com- 
mission, 977 
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Public Works:—Conc. 


federal Deputy Minister of af About out- 
Sa Canadian situation respecting, 
56. 

programs advocated by Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour, 308. 

summary of statistics for fiscal year 1935- 
pore. 

T. and L. Congress urge program of, 1085. 

Man.: wages and hours under fair wage 
schedule, 1079. 

Que.: recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 3038. 

U.S.A.: determination of working conditions 

on, 180; report on Public Works 
Planning, 600. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 


Que.: Confederation of Catholic Workers 
request standard of hours in, 304. 
See also Agreements Industrial; Industrial 

Disputes. 


Purchasing Power: 
U.S.A.: summary of changes in, 527. 


Purvis, A. B., Chairman, National Employ- 
ment Commission: 
address on unemployment problems, 27. 


Quebec: 


See Collective Labour Agreements Exten- 
sion Act; Workmen’s Wages Act and 
various other subject headings. 


Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents: 


annual report, 310. 
reports on accidents in woodworking plants, 
1030. 


Railways: 


Canada— 

numbers and earnings of steam railway 
employees in Canada (Appendix B, 
supplement, January, 1937). 

amalgamation opposed by ‘Trades and 
Labour Congress, 41, 1085; by Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 168; by All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 46. 

settlement of railway wages’ dispute 
between Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways and _ their 
employees, 401. 

Canadian railway 
week, 3. 

statistics of steam railways, 318, 579, 1108. 

statistics of electric railways, 318, 1319. 

statistics of employment and wages on 
deferred maintenance work, 329. 

legislative requests of Railway "Transporta- 
tion Brotherhoods, 166. 

T. and LL. Congress seeks retirement legis- 
lation, 1086, and convention resolution 
re extra gang men, 1085. 

convention of Canadian Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, 1091. 


shops resume 40-hour 


Paited. Kingdom: employment and wages on, 

189. 

USS.A.: Supreme Court sustains Railway 
Labour Act, 394; employees under 


Retirement Act, 1196; railroad labour 
productivity, 1079; retirement pensions 
for railway employees, 394; review of 
pension’s legislation, 717. 


Railways: 
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See also Accidents Industrial, Agreements 
Industrial; Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian National Railways 
Board of Adjustment No. 2; Cana- 
dian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1; Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; Employment; Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act; Legal 
Decisions; Pensions: Wages. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods: 


legislative requests to Dominion Govern- 
ment, 166. 


Recovery: 


I.L.0. Year Book reviews social implica- 
tions of, 1108. 


Reforestation: 


T. and L. Congress recommendation, 1086. 
See also Youth Training and Employment. 


Rehabilitation: 


Canada— 

National Employment Commission empha- 
sizes necessity of, 857. 

recommendation contained in interim report 
Hs National Employment Commission, 
979. 

statement of Minister of Labour. on 
retraining proposals for higher wage 
groups, 1175. 

retraining program for unemployed 
veterans, 478. 

United Kingdom: rehabilitation of injured 
workmen, 717; report of Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board discusses special 
training, 991. 

U.S.A.: vocational rehabilitation of handi- 
capped persons, 472. 


Relief: 


See Unemployment and Relief. 


Relief Camps: 


Federal Minister of Labour deals with 
closing of, 26. 


' Research: 


summary of annual report of National 
Research Council, 374. 


~Retail Stores: 


Alta.: amendment to Retailers’ code, 1329. 
Man.: outline of Bill (not passed) to 
amend Shops Regulation Act, 510. 
Ont.: Toronto store employees petition for 
shorter hours, 130. 
See also Minimum Wages. 


oN 


Retail Trade: 


Canada— 
weekly earnings of employees in merchan- 
dising and service establishments in 
Canada in 1935 (Appendix D, Supple- 
ment, January, 1937). 


Riddell, W. A., Counsellor of Canadian Lega- 
tion at Washington: 


transferred from post of Canadian Advisory 
Officer League of Nations, 1177. 


Right of Association: 


See Labour Organization; Freedom of 
Association. 


Rogers, Hon. Norman McL., Munister of 
Labour. 


address on “National Attack on Unem- 
ployment,” 25. 

New Year’s message emphasizes employees 
right of association, 23. 

on functions of Dominion Government in 
industrial disputes, 835. 

intervenes in adttle ment of railway dispute. 
401. 


emphasizes effectiveness of collective bar- 
gaining, 595. 

appreciation of stand on collective bar- 
gaining expressed by All-Canadian 
Congress, 418, also commended by 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
li 

commends work of National Employment 
Commission, 946. 

discusses place of trade unionism in national 

life, 950. 

on et oy of trades and labour councils, 

outlines purposes of $1,000,000 vote for 
training projects in the establishment 
of unemployed youth, 414. 

outlines youth training agreements, 858. 

remarks on legislative presentations of 
labour bodies, 47. 

reviews legislation spain Combines 
Investigation Act, 311 

statement that public works not regarded 
fe pormanent cure for unemployment, 

statement on substantial reduction in relief 
totals for February, 1937, 261 

statement on decrease of employables as 
indicated by preliminary figures for 
October, 1937, 1328. 

summary of address at T. and L. Congress 
convention, 1080. 

announcements respecting—action toward 
termination of direct relief in Quebec, 
1061; continuance of federal grants 
in aid, 5; proposals for retraining of 
higher age groups, 1175; transference 
of administration of relief in drought 
oped to Department of Agriculture, 


Roosevelt, President of United States: 

announces details of national census of 
unemployed, 1330. 

appeals for ratification of child labour 
amendment, 

message to Congress on social legislation, 
599. 

reported to seek amendment to Social 
Security Act re old age pension reserve, 
69. 


Roumania: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Rutley, F. G., President of Canadian Construc- 
tion Association: 
report of, 172. 


Safety and Health: 


meeting of Industrial Accidents Prevention 
Committee of International Labour 
Office, 794. 

Canada— 

legislation concerning occupational diseases 
and survey of regulations of dominion 
and provincial authorities, 623-634. 

accident prevention and public health, 981. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods seek 
increase in fund for elimination of 
level crossings, 167. 
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Safety and Health:—Conc. 


safety measures advocated by T. and L. 
Congress, 41. 

resolutions of Ontario Labour Educational 
Association, 652. 

B.C.: accident prevention in 1936, 868; 
regulations for accident prevention in 
logging, 720; in submarine diving, 
725; report on health and welfare 
services, 718. 

Man.: accident prevention in 1935-36, 

742; regulations respecting construc- 

tion camps, 650. 
report of Division of Industrial 

Hygiene (Department of Health), 

985; payments to Safety Associations, 

866. 

pperentoty records of provincial firms, 
SILA 


United Kingdom: annual report of Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, 1333; 
annual report of chief factory inspector 
deals with safety and health in British 
industry, 989; chief factory inspector 
on conveyor system in industry, 951; 
Home Office publication on weight 
lifting, 573; provisions of new factory 
legislation, 320; regulations re hand- 
ling and storage of liquid chlorine, 
1030; summary of pamphlet on “Light- 
ing in Factories,” 1181. 


U.S.A.: pamphlet on industrial poisoning, 
11 


See also Building and Construction; 
Conveyor System; Diseases Industrial; 
Dust Hazards. 


Scott, F. R., Professor, McGill University: 


participation in discussion on _ labour 
organization at Conference on Cana- 
dian-American affairs, 736. 


Ont.: 


Seamen: 


Canada— 

T. and L. Congress urges early ratification 
of International Labour Office con- 
ventions respecting, 1086. 

Que.: 
1293. 
United Kingdom: 

vessels, 1192. 
Australia: summary of legislation, 1107. 
announcement of minimum wage 
scales, 1382; regulations governing 
employment of, 180. 
See also Labour Organizations. 


employment on seagoing 


Shipping: 
recommendations of T. 
respecting, 41. 


and L. Congress 


Silicosis: 
See Diseases Industrial. 


Simms, T. S. and Company: 
industrial relations plan of, 653. 


“Sit-Down’’ Strike: 


declared illegal in Canada, 391. 
cases in Canada, 391. 
U.S.A.: analysis of, 618. 


Slum Clearance: 
See Housing. 


Social Insurance: 
sii submitted by T. and L. Congress, 


EE se .Ws legislation in various states, 179. 


claim for seamen’s wages dismissed,. 


INDEX 


Social Legislation: 


Canada— 
Privy Council decisions on validity of 
Dominion legislation, 235-258. 
report of T. and L. Congress committee 
on legislative activity, 1083. 
attitude of Ontario Labour Educational 
Association, 651. 
Man.: measures forecast in Speech from 
Throne, 263. 
N.B.: Federation of Labour urges passage 
of enabling legislation to permit enact- 
ment of federal laws, 419. 
Que.: progress reviewed in Speech from 
Throne, 262. 
U.S.A.: legislation forecasted, 7; President 
Roosevelt’s message to Congress, 599. 
See also Labour Legislation. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 


legislation upheld by Supreme Court, 599. 

first annual report of Social Security 
Board indicates number receiving old 
age benefit and unemployment com- 
pensation, 129. 

pension payments reported to be put on 
pay-as-you-go basis, 69. 

application for old age benefits under, 51, 
and benefits paid, 395. 


Social Welfare: 


fifth Canadian Conference on social work, 


South Africa: 


See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 


Prices (other countries) ; ener 
ment Insurance; Workmen’s om- 
pensation. 
Spain: 

resolution of T. and L. Congress respecting 
war in, 1085. 

‘See also Industrial Disputes (other coun- 
tries). 


Special Areas (Great Britain): 
See Unemployment and Relief. 


Statistics: 
draft convention adopted at international 
conference of labour statisticians re 
standardizing of wages and _ hours 
statistics, 1217. 
Dominion-Provincial conference on muni- 
cipal statistics, 837. 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

Canada Year Book, 949. 

.annual review of employment, 53. 

annual review of building permits, 327. 

asuamtey in Canadian industry in 1937, 

bulletins and reports on—electric railways 
in ' 1936, ;74319¢. “Hood  , Chains “’in 
Canada in 1936,” 1319; Fisheries of 
Canada, 845; iron and ‘steel industry, 
322, 1277; manufacturing in Ontario, 
857: prairie provinces. census, 857; 
supply and demand in the professions, 
837; steam railways, 1108; statistics 
of Canadian railways, 794; statistics 
of manufacturing and certain other 
industries, 514; statistics of wages on 
farms, 517: survey of construction in 
1935, 52. 


INDEX 


Steel Industry: 


‘announcement of wage increases’ by 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
393. 
statistics of iron and _ steel 
Canada 1936,0427 4 
U.S.A.: annual report of Bethlehem Steel 
Company to employees, 501. 


industry in 


St. Lawrence Waterways: 


deepening for transportation purposes 
opposed by Railway Brotherhoods, 167. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act (Mani- 
toba): 


review of legislation, 508. 


Sweden: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Swift Canadian Company: 
employees’ welfare plans, 652. 


Switzerland: 


See Industrial Disputes (other countries) ; 
Prices (other countries). 


Tallon, R. J., Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and 
Labour Congress: 


participation in work of International 
Labour Conference, 756. 


Taxation : 


Canada— 

exemptions on home _ assessment recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 1085. 

recommendations of Canadian “Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 416. 

resolution of Canadian Construction Asso- 
elationy 1/3: 

Man.: repeal of Special Income Tax Act 
sought by provincial bodies, 48. 

See also Income Tax. 


Taxi-Drivers: 
See Motor Transportation. 


Technical Education: 
See Education. 


Technical Training: 
N.B.: training in technical schools pro- 
vided under youth agreement, 1196. 


Ont.: courses provided under youth agree- 
ment, 980. 

P.E.I.: courses provided under youth 
program, 1195. 

Que.: training provided under youth 


program, 1195. 


Textile Industry: 


Draft Convention of International Labour 
Conference concerning reduction _ of 
hours in the textile industry, 755, 
768-770 (text of convention). 

International Labour Office report on 
reduction of hours in, 536. 

Canadian delegation at world textile con- 
ference, terms of reference, etc., 392. 

Canada— 

announcement of wage increases, 4. 

recommendation - of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers for collective agree- 
ment in, 43. 

T. and L. Congress urge “corrective legis- 
lation” follow textile and coal 
investigations, 42. 
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ace, Industry :—Conc. 

ummary of report on _ cotton textile 

industry in 1935, 412. 
nt.: Labour and Industry Board insti- 
tutes inquiry in wages of textile 

workers, 1266. 

United Kingdom: wage increases recom- 


mended in, 7. 
pone also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


VTaamseon. R. F.: 


appointed supervisor of training for unem- 
ployed youth, 596. 
Trade Schools: 


B.C.: regulations governing hairdressing 
and barbering schools, 526. 
See also Education. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 


Dominion legislative program, 38. 
convention call, 836. 


ro a of annual convention, 1080- 
1086. 

See also Draper, P. M. 
Trade Union Act (N.S.): 

introduction of legislation, 479; summary 


of provisions, 860. 


Trades Union Congress (Great Britain) : 


annual convention, 1104. 
increase in membership, 1192. 


Trade Unions: 


Canada— 

Department of Labour annual report on 
labour organization, 972. 

Minister of Labour discusses place of 
unionism in national life, 950. 

T. and L. Congress convention resolution 
on trade union unity, 1084. 

summary of membership during fiscal year 
March, 1937, 1190. 

Alta.: protection for trade unions in 
Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act, 393. 

United Kingdom: membership increase, 1192. 
U.S.A.: “Handbook of American Trade 
Unions,” 219. 

See also Check-off and Trade Union Funds; 
Criminal Code; Freedom of Associa- 
tion; Labour Organization; Labour 
Organizations. 


bane Sc and Agricultural Assistance 
ct: 


provisions of, 502. 


Unemployment and Relief: 


survey of world social economic situation 
by Director of International Labour 
Office, 533; discussion of report and 
reply of Director, 758-762. 

quarterly statistical review of world situa- 
tion by International Labour Office, 
129, 481, 838, 1181. 


world-wide social consequences of the 
depression, 266. 

Canada— 

unemployment in trade unions (with 
charts) by months, 79, 196, 339, 433, 
548, 665, 784, 884, 1001, 1118, 1231, 


1347; during 1936, 182. 

activities of National Employment Com- 
mission—analysis of public aid, 856; 
interim report, 975-979; statistics of 
relief recipients, 165, 947, 1055. 
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Unemployment and Relief :—Conc. 
“An Appreciation of Relief as Related 
to Economic and Employment Tenden- 
cies in Canada,” by J. K. Houston, 


0. 

address of Minister of Labour on “National 
Attack on Unemployment,” 25-27. 

Bank of Canada estimate of total relief 
expenditure in social services—Old 
Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowances, 
Hospitals, Public Health and _ relief 
disbursements, 478. 


Dominion grants-in-aid to  provinces— 
Minister of Labour deals with relief 
eosts and Dominion-provincial-muni- 


cipal responsibility, 26; arrangements 
re continuance, 5; disbursements in 
1936, 37, 261; further reductions, 478. 

federal relief appropriation for 1937- 38, 
261. 

substantial reduction in relief totals indi- 
eated by preliminary figures’ for 
February, 1937, 261. 

provisions of Unemployment and _ Agri- 
cultural Assistance Act, 502. 

recommendations of labour organizations 
—T. and L. Congress, 38; All-Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 46; Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 167. 

recommendation of Dominion- ‘provincial 
conference on municipal statistics, 837. 

relief in drought areas to be administered 
by Department of Agriculture, 1055. 

resolution of Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, 415. 

resolution of United Church (Montreal 
and Ottawa Conference), 641. 

resumption of Farm Employment Plan, 
1060. 

Speech from Throne refers to measures 
respecting, 125. 

summary of report of Bowinren Commis- 
sioner, 713. 

survey by Deputy Minister of Labour for 
year ending March 31, 1937, 1191. 


Alta.: continuation of relief legislation, 
641; resolutions of Federation of 
Labour, 309. 

B.C.: relief activities in 1936, 1094; 


recommendations of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress, 170. 

Man.: legislation continued in effect, 509; 
recommendations of provincial labour 
bodies, 48. 

N.S.: review of relief situation, 646. 

Ont.: recommendations of T. and UL. 
Congress executive, 168. 

Que.: action toward termination of direct 
relief, 1061; continuance of _legisla- 
tion, 751; recommendations of Mont- 
real Relief Commission, 8, and T. and 
L. Congress provincial executive, 304. 

Sask.: administration of relief in 1935-36, 
1097; provisions of Direct Relief Act, 
1936, 637. 

United Kingdom: absorption of unemployed 
into industry, 6; measures proposed 
for special areas, 265; revised pro- 
cedure for counting unemployed, 1216; 
second annual report of Unemployment 
Assistance Board, 990. 

Germany: statistics of unemployment, 7. 

U.S.A.: announcement of National census of 
unemployed, 1330; plans for registra- 
tion of unemployed, 1149; relief 
appropriation in, 643. 

See also Employment; Older Workers; 
Public Works; Rehabilitation; Youth 
Training and Employment. 


INDEX 


Unemployment Compensation: 
U.S.A.: summary of state legislation, 522. 


Unemployment Insurance: 


Canada— 

Prime Minister announces proposal for 
legislation on basis of provincial 
co-operation to amend B.N.A. Act— 
ad of letter to provincial premiers, 

9 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen reaffirm stand in favour 
of national plan, 1091. 

Quebec-provincial conference 
tional Unions favours 
of national system, 1091. 

T. and L. Congress reiterates request for 
national contributory plan, 39. 

United Kingdom: financial condition of fund, 
265; proposed extension to domestic 
workers, 599; summary of administra- 

- tion in 1936, 265. 

Australia: recommendations 
official report on, 1057. 

South Africa: review of legislation, 1057. 

U.S.A.: Alabama State Law upheld by U.S. 
Supreme Court, 600; amendments to 
Novo State. Act. ‘622-5 nvst annual 
report of Social Security Board indi- 
cates number receiving unemployment 
compensation, 129; review of unem- 
ployment compensation laws in various 


of Interna- 
establishment 


contained in 


states, 1200; statistics of benefits 
under Wisconsin plan, 718, 952; 
summary of recent state legislation, 
1101. 
Unfair Labour Practices: 
U.S.A.: summary of recent state legisla- 
tion, 1102. 
Union Label: 
U.S.A.: summary of state legislation, 812. 


Union of Canadian Municipalities: 


See Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities. 


United Kingdom: 
See various subject headings. 


United States: 
See various subject headings. 


Uraguay: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 


Van Kleeck, Mary, Director, of Industrial 
Studies, Russell Sage Foundation: 


summary of address at Conference on 
Canadian-American affairs, 736. 


Vocational Education: 
text of International Labour Convention 


concerning vocational education for 
building industry, 767. 
Canada— 
N.B.: annual report of Provincial Board, 


i 

Ont.: amendment to Vocational Education 
Act, 507; enrolment in vocational 
schools, 510. 

Que.: outline of Act respecting technical 
schools, 750. 

See also Education. 


INDEX 


Vocational Guidance: 


New South Wales: annual report of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Juvenile Employ- 
San Section of Department of Labour, 

United Kingdom: summary of bulletin on 
Borstal experiment, 361; summary of 
pamphlet on “Transport” in career 
series, 1192. 

U.S.A.: summary of proceedings at Youth 
Guidance Conference, 818. 


Wages: 
Director of International Labour Office 


reviews trends in wages and hours, 
534. 


Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada 
(Supplement, January, 1937). 

review of procedure in wage claim collec- 
tions, 1204. 

summary of upward trend for fiscal year 
ending March, 1937, 1190. 

All-Canadian Congress favours regulation 
of wages and hours under direction of 
national authority, 45. 

wage policy of T. and L. Congress sub- 
mitted to Dominion Government, 40; 
Congress convention recommend legis- 
lation to prevent attachment of relief 
workers’ wages on securing gainful 
occupation, 1085. 

AR in railway employment and wages, 

Wage increases 
dustry, 4. 
wages of employees on farms, 1929, 1934 to 
POs0.) ol 7. 

wages on Canadian National Railways 
during 1936, 398. 

disability wage plan of Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, 987. 

statistics of wages—automobile factories, 
843; electric railways, 318; manufac- 
turing industries, 514; railway rolling 
stock industry, 322; steam railways, 
318, 579, 1108; steel industry; °'322, 
1277; telegraph systems, 1149; textile 
industry, 412. 

Alta.: amendments sought to Coal Mines 
Wages Security Act, 309. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 
1936, 1092: wages and employment in 
mines in 1936, 960. 

N.B.: Forest Operations Commission order 
respecting stream driving, 419. 

S.: wage increases of Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, 393. 

Que.: review of new wages act, 748; wages 
and working conditions in forest oper- 
ations provided under Act, 749. 


in Canadian textile in- 


Ont.: regulation regarding collection of 
arrears. of, 1207. 
Sask.: amendments to various statutes, 

636; new Order for coal industry 


_ authorizes wage standard, 1099. 
United Kingdom: employment and wages on 
railways, 1189. 
US.A.: legislation to fix hours and wages 
standards (Black-Connery Bills), 599, 
838; recommendations of fourth annual 
Labour Conference, 1335; summary of 
legislation on wage claim collections, 
1204; summary of recent state legisla- 
tion, 1103; wages and hours—in build- 
ing trades, 419; in printing trades, 
744, and of common labourers, 641. 
See also Coal; Legal Decisions; Minimum 
Wages; Railways; Statistics. 


_ eltare Plans: 


Xxix 


See Armament Contracts. 


Supplies: 


Weir, Hon. G. M., Provincial Secretary and 
Minister of Education: 


statement re health insurance studies, etc., 
a 


See Industrial Relations; Health Insur- 


ance; Holidays. 


Winn, E. S. H., chairman of British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Board: 
reappointment for further term, 22. 

~Women: 

Canada— 


review of new legislation affecting, 1203. 

T. and lL. Congress resolution approves 
votes for women in Quebec provincial 
elections, 1086; and urges that unem- 
ployed women receive same considera- 
tion as men, 304. 

United Kingdom: 

hours of employment stipulated 
factory act, 1059. 

U.S.A.: bulletin on State Labour Laws for 
Women, 323; review of women in in- 
dustry, 1202; survey of employed home- 
makers, 164. 

See also Domestic Workers. 


in new 


Woonton, Alex.: 
death of, 716. 


Workers’ Educational Association of Canada: 
annual report and convention proceedings 
for 1936-37, 1089. 
co-operation of Canadian 
pledged to, 688. 
reference to bulletin on Rochdale plan of 
consumer co-operation, 374, 


Universities 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


study by International Labour Organiza- 
tion of methods employed in evalua- 
tion of incapacity in workmen’s 
compensation and invalidity insurance, 
913. 

comparison of provincial laws (summaries 
of bulletins by federal Department of 
Labour) jai. 7 Wd: 

survey of legislation and Dominion and 
provincial regulations concerning occu- 
pational diseases, 623-634. 

amendments applicable to all provincial 
Acts recommended by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1085. 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen’ reaffirm former action 
‘seeking support of uniform compensa- 
tion laws, 1091. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents recorded by 
provincial boards, 384. 

resolutions of Ontario Labour Educational 
Association, 652. 

Alta.: annual report of Board for 1936, 
866; amendments to Act, 640; amended 
regulation respecting motor transpor- 
tation, 24; resolution of Legislature 
recommending inquiry into, 480; recom- 
mendations of Federation of Labour, 
308; of provincial branch of Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, 643. 


xxx 


Workmen’s Compensation :—Conc. 


B.C.: annual report of Board for 1936, 
867; increase in rate sought a oe: 
vincial executive of T. and on- 
gress, 171; regulations re hace, 
prevention in logging, 720; and in 
submarine diving, 725. 

Man.: annual report of Board, 521. 

N.B.: annual report of Board, 520; assess- 
ment rates, 230; recommendations of 
Federation of Labour, 418. 

N.S.: annual report of Board for 1936, 
648; amendments to Act, 479, 863; 
report of Commission investigating 
Act, 518. 

Ont.: annual report of Board for 1936, 

865; administration transferred to 

provincial Department of Labour, 

1189; amendments to Act, 506; new 

method of assessment rating, 740; 

recommendations of T. and Con- 

gress executive, 169; statistics for 

1937, 405, 656, 812, 1334. 

amendment to Act, 750; claims in 

first six months of 1937, 812; Com- 

mission has final authority to decide 
claims, 1293; recommendations of 

Confederation of Catholic Workers, 

302. 1088; and of provincial executive 

of T. and L. Congress, 305. 

Sask.: annual report of Board, 521; 
amendments to Act, 637; wholesale 
establishments included within scope 
or Part, [ot Acti 29, 

South Africa: construction of first hospital 
for industrial cases subject to work- 
men’s compensation, 1061. 

U.S.A.: legislation in various states, 179, 
1102; “Lump sum settlements” in New 
York State, 105. 


Workmen’s Wages Act (Quebec): 


review of, 745. 

agreements and Orders in Council, 816, 
920, 1033, 1155,°1272, 1384. 

amendments urged by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers: 1087. 

See also Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act. 


Que.: 


INDEX 


Wrong, H. Hume, Canadian Advisory Officer, 
League of Nations: 


appointment of, 1177. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


Speech from Throne forecasts measures 
for establishment of unemployed young 
people, 126. 

purposes of $1,000,000 vote for training 
projects outlined by Minister of 
Labour, 414. 

basis of federal provincial youth training 
plans and appointment of supervisor, 
596. 

Minister of Labour outlines youth train- 
ing agreements, 858. 

observations of chairman of 
Employment Commission, 29. 

Alta.: program of training, 858. 

B.C.: plan provided in agreement with 
Dominion, 859. 

Man.: review of training agreement with 

Dominion Government, 743;  appoint- 

ment of Commissioner to direct 

provincial plan, 1103. 

Be es of youth training plan, 

N.S.: training projects in agreement with 
Dominion Government, 981; Throne 
Speech indicates program, 262. 

Ont.: provisions of agreement 
Dominion Government, 980. 

P.E.l.: details of Dominion-Provincial 
Agreement, 1195. 

Que.: program under Dominion-Provincial 
Agreement, 1195. 

Sask.: outline of provincial plan, 858. 

United Kingdom: operation of instructional 

courses for unemployed youth, 1106; 
summary of program, 655. 
Australia: outline of training scheme, 1058. 
New South Wales: annual report of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Juvenile Employ- 
ent section of Department of Labour, 


National 


with 


Yugoslavia: 
See Industrial Disputes (other countries). 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Employment at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1936, showed a seasonal recession, which 
was the first general decline indicated since 
April 1. The reduction was decidedly smaller 
than the average contraction indicated 
between November 1 and December 1 in 
the experience of the years since 1920, and 
the situation continued decidedly more 
favourable than in any month of the years, 
1931-1935. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics tabulated reports from 10,106 employers, 
whose payrolls were reduced from 1,053,548 
at the beginning of November to 1,044,969 
at December 1, 1936. The index (average 
1926=100) declined from 111-0 at the 
former date to 110-1 at’ December 1, as 
compared with 104°6 at the same date in 
1935. At December 1 im preceding years, 
the index was as follows:—1934, 98-9; 1933, 
91-38-1932, 83:2; 1931°°.99-1; 1930,. 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 108-1; 1926, 
102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 
1922, 96-3 and 1921, 88-3. 

At the beginning of December, 1936, the 
unemployment percentage among local trade 
Unions throughout Canada stood at 12-7 
in contrast with 11-0 per cent in November 
and 13-3 per cent in December, 1935. The 
December percentage was based on the 
reports furnished to the Department by 1,821 
labour organizations comprising a membership 
of 182,688 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed an increase in 
the work transacted during November, 1936, 
when a comparison was made with the 
average daily placements effected during 
October, 1936, and also with those reported 
during the corresponding month a year ago, 
the marked change in the first instance being 
a heavy loss recorded in services and in the 
second, a noteworthy gain registered in farm- 
ing and a pronounced decline in construction 
and maintenance. Vacancies in November, 
1936, numbered 33,522, applications 65,556, 


29936—14 


and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 31,347. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $16.99 at the beginning 
of December as compared with $16.96 for 
November; $16.65 for December, 1935; $16.02 
for December, 1984; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $22.11 
for December, 1929. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 80-8 for the 
week ended January 1, 1937, as compared 
with 80-2 the previous week, 77:4 for the 
week ended December 4, 1936, and 72-8 for 
the week ended January 3, 1936. The in- 
crease during December was due in large 
part to higher prices for grains, live stock 
and non-ferrous metals. On a monthly basis 
the index number was 77:2 for November; 
72°7 for December, 1935; 71-1 for December, 
1934; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years) and 96:0 for December, 
1929. 

The latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada are given 
in the table on page 2. The index of the 
physical volume of business in November 
continued at about the same level as in. 
October, the figures for these two months 
indicating the highest level of business 
activity since January, 1930. The advance 
in the index between November, 1935, and 
November 1936, was about nine per cent. 
Of the principal factors used in the construc- 
tion of this index, that used to indicate 
mineral production was substantially lower in 
November than in October, mainly because 
of lower exports of copper and zinc, decreased 
shipments of gold and lower coal production 
which more than offset increased exports of 
nickel and asbestos and imcreased imports 
of bauxite. Electric power output also was 
considerably lower than in the previous 
month with smaller decreases in _ trade 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 











1936 1935 
December November October December November October 
Trade, external aggregate....... + eal apebape sf aba tngine ca 189,035,536] 178,161,341] 117,813,684) 151,643,319} 144,073,870 
Imports, merchandise for 
ROUGSURMID GION Sere ocd cc stews se UD TL: ote dioeesrcce ee 66,169,416 65, 158,561 38,569, 182 55,958,033 52,751,020 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |............6. 120,971,384; 110,998,708 77,099, 223 94,483,554 90,526,150 
Customs duty collected......... Cit a ae 8,321, 184 8,706, 724 5,938,470 8,016,961 7,951,499 
Bank debits to _ individual 
BOCCOMNES ue evel a ixia cate iicie SLM cet. Gore ae 3,302,561,645] 3,328, 225,661] 2,932,303, 651] 3,021,511,117) 2,907,516, 367 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ 116,023,209 117,971,877] 118,928,662] 130,526,762} 126,468,158 
Bank deposits, savings.......... $ 1,546, 776,305) 1,510,319, 426] 1,485,977,174] 1,474, 122,395) 1,465,301, 708 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............- 692,647,974] 707,850,681] 819,525,595) 856,889,840} 855,599,556 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
CommonstOcks...... i. 0s... age selon 129-2 131-8 126-9 107-4 105-8 96-1 
Preferred Stocks... 8 doses cgics «0% 93-9 91-1 86-8 73°8 72-5 69-5 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 69-7 71-8 72-2 82-7 80-8 85-4 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
HUMES ten ee hy Li oa ee cee hale 780-8 77-2 77-1 72-6 72-7 73-1 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
Ob itech ee steele bees 16-99 16-96 16-87 16-65 16-54 16°42 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 78-6 88-7 98-9 80-1 80-9 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......]...........00. 76-6 76-9 76-8 72-5 73-0 
(2) Hmployment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 110-1 111-0 110-1 104-6 107-7 106-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 12-7 11-0 10-9 13:3 13-3 13-0 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
EEOUZOG hci utente ms eee ..Cars 184,178 211,573 233,339 166,527 196,700 219, 833 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 16, 227, 225 16,151,674 18, 786, 278 14,558,340 15,253,708 17,825,909 
Operating expenses........ 12) Uae SAE 2 RA St 12,922,213 10,866, 155 10,957, 846 12,018, 206 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings....... PERO Is 6 5 She knowl dsic a» 12,116,559 14, 249, 421 11,581, 266 11,859, 007 14,198,209 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
POS ctr. if) eee ems RUE ose ss inc che eet 8,577,907 9,846, 238 8,275, 252 8,403,598 9,948,866 
Steam railways, freight in 
ys MOMS ss. deer Naee eae TORE e ots sy hess Secttee al » <eihemetetaienn aie ate 2,720,577, 707]| 1,934,049,726| 2,240, 117,939) 2,949, 459,070 
Building permits............... $ 8 , 225,274 3,030, 425 , 120,416 2,401, 856 3,447,653 4,030,318 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 6,118, 800 13,840, 400 14,957, 200 4,364,000 8, 291,000 14, 925,000 
Mineral Production— 
PANTONE VO Nn. hes eter. setae tons 68, 499 74,337 75,051 70,647 64,562 45,521 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 103 , 952 98,534 98,330 98, 888 94,074 95,016 
Hoerro-allove:. ts. oe. + serine os tons 6,775 5,950 5, 253 4,688 4,693 9,653 
bw ke te Ae 1 ee EM 8 orale 107, ag A 0 ee | ae 28, 260, 126 29,734,859 32,545,947 32,986, 982 
ANC ie a clRte soe atheros een ease [oe 3 Mh Seer FS Wins eee 31,688 , 437 28,402,146 28,911,026 27,575,751 
DOPDE! vata ore ui) nema center Oo ie heaehie balan diaDh. «a yest alii cp SENNA 34, 652,376 36,541, 180 34,524,933 35, 421, 463 
Nickel Gh! aimee ADS AOS: Seat OY SEA Re 12,741,986 15,044, 762 12,181,930 13,399,099 
to) Ke ERO Ea ine Se OUNCESteny ote a oe 319, 265 334, 080 307,588 293,317 300, 866 
SIEVET Sei ka ee OURCOR iets of Cecidate ae Leite eae nis cee 1,580,405 1,721,781 1,616,355 1,323,659 
ve aaah oe Pees (4h) asc RODS | Pekka 1,464,540 17615 701 1,287,813 1,622,322 1,558, 683 
Crude petroleum imports....... Pas banc ccweaees 146,190,000} 158,760,000 55,640,000] 187,400,000} 133,730,000 
Rubber imports................ I Misty ares eeeres ci 9,649, 000 6,966, 000 5,746,000 9,832,000 1,819, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... ps Sl ee eee at 21,105,000 16,543,000 22,187,000 13,814,000 10,770,000 
wool, raw, importe?. 3. Je acee IDS. ye coke ds 1,878,000 1,472,000 1,618, 000 1,857,000 1, 636, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
ts mean 9 Eheim depaslee a a) ser apa 8 254,370,200} 311,562,616] 182,907,132] 239,343,552) 264,727,232 
Blour productions ..25)......6-. DEISU |: Mae eye: 1,459,388 1,701, 267 57,219 1,603,803 1,824,754 
(5) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 157,483,110] 141,335,351) 101,692,741] 137,489,534] 129,825,202 74,056,391 
Footwear production......... Bsn ATO»: oe,5 bisa 0 era ees 1,602,330 1,927,901 1,565,986 1,706,149 1,911,713 
Output of centralelectricstations 
daily average.............. OW Bl otk Meu eh og 4 75,369, 000 76,790, 000 69,565, 000 71,444,000 69, 761,000 
Sales of insurance............... Sil er eer oe 37,534, 000 28, 839, 000 36, 134, 000 34,767,000 30,184,000 
Newsprint production........... ONS S < «hbelays «Oa 285,770 301, 110 244,730 262,850 266,520 
Automobiles, passenger, production.}.............. 10,086 4,592 11,370 12,020 7,128 
Index of Physical Volume of : 
BBRISITNOSS Bog) zig Shastra sd ek cielo see [ebisck AOA, 120-0 119-8 106-2 110-0 107-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, oi s..00000-)sseseusseeecss 124-9 123-8 108-8 113-5 109-5 
Pemeral PrOducHOM 2 Wie. Seeds check ee Coc ees 153-4 180-9 160-8 146-3 169-6 
Deanaln ctr ines. ses» ceive icsioste «|.»  equkanre aed 128-4 122-2 112-5 118-5 105-4 
PR UCUION 2 vie shale a,c’ 4x stganis «2 ol os 5 Se net 54-0 50-9) 23-6 37-0 50-7 
MIOCETIC POWOL aAseie cae weit nd cdiate ate Melee. 215-6 225-7 203-4 204-3 205-1 
PUR ES TON ecto lh ee AY teh ches Nrcicso aS AM are: 106-5 108-8 99-3 100-2 100-7 
BieeUo CINDIOVIMNONE..... naa Gas ea| vans vctieis cate 129-0 130-2 128-8 124-1 122-8 
CRTIORGIN GS FH. cee ae. Al oc: See 68-7 74-5 66-5 66-8 71-0 
ERI DOCER See Una Na Rit Mental occ cl: x eee mac 104-3 100-0 70-2 93-7 85-4 
EXDOLUS Te once eee ee eee ee 104-6 110-6 78-0 86-5 94-3 
a 


*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended January 1, 1937. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(*) Figures for four weeks ending December 26, 1936, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 28, October 31, and October 3, 1936; November 30, 


November 2, and October 5, 1935. 
“7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


l (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
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carloadings and in exports. 
Manufacturing, construction and imports 
were higher. All of the above mentioned 
principal factors were higher in November, 
1936, than in November, 1935. Information 
available for December shows continued 
advance in wholesale prices, while employ- 
ment, carloadings and contracts awarded 
were lower than in November but higher 
than in December, 1935. 


During December there were on record 
twenty strikes and lockouts, involving 3,137 
workers, with a time loss of 15,917 man working 
days, as compared with fourteen disputes in 
~ November involving 1,264 workers with a 
time loss of 11,327 days. In December, 1935, 
there were eight disputes involving 431 
workers, causing time loss of 3,152 days. In 
December, 1936, four cotton factory strikes 
caused a considerable part of the time loss. 
In November the important disputes included 
strikes of coal miners at Cadomin, Alta., and 
fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., the latter 
continuing throughout December. Of the 
twenty disputes recorded for December, 
sixteen were recorded as terminated, seven 
resulting in favour of the employers involved, 
two in favour of the workers affected, 
compromise settlements being reached in six 
cases while the result of one dispute was 
recorded as indefinite. Four disputes, involving 
approximately 1,370 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 
These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


employment, 


During the past month 
Industrial the Department has 
Disputes received a report from 
Investigation the Board of ‘Concilia- 
Act tion and Investigation 
appointed to investigate 


the matter of a dispute between Cadomin 
Coal Company, Limited, and certain of its 


employees. The text of the Board report 
appears on page 9. 

Two supplements will 
Supplements appear shortly after this 
published issue of the  lLasour 
with this issue GAZETTE, continuing the 
of Labour series on wages and on 
Gazette prices issued annually in 

January in recent years. 


The first is the twentieth report in the 
“Wages and Hours of Labour” series giving 
information as to the year 1936, with com- 
parative figures for 1985 and earlier years, 


and showing the wages and working hours 
of the principal classes of labour throughout 
the Dominion in various industries. The 
second supplement deals with the movement 
in retail and wholesale prices in Canada in 
1936 and previous years; tables are also given 
showing the movement of prices in other 
countries throughout the world. 


In this issue, commencing 
“The National on page 25, there appears a 
Attack on summary of an _ address 
Unemployment” entitled “The National 

Attack on Unemployment,” 
which was given recently by the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour in Toronto 
before the Canadian Club. 


There is also presented, a summary of an 
address made by Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, Chair- 
man of the National Employment Commission, 
before the Canadian Club in Montreal. 


On page 30 of this issue, 


An Appreciation there is an _ informative 
of Relief as article entitled “An 
Related to Appreciation of Relief as 
Economic and Related to Economic and 
Employment Employment Tendencies 
Indices in in Canada.” The article 
Canada which was prepared by 

J. K. Houston, Statistician, 
Dominion Unemployment Relief, Depart- 


ment of Labour, is an analysis of some of 
the factors tending to prevent a greater 
decrease in the number on relief, notwithstand- 
in the apparent paradox of improved business 
and employment conditions. 


On December 21 the 
Canadian President of the Cana- 
Railway dian National Railways 
Shops announced that commenc- 
Resume Forty ing January 1, 1937, the 
Hour Week main shops on the 


system would resume work 
on the forty hour week basis and that this 
would affect 7,500 men and increase their 
working time by an average of twenty per 
cent. In recent years, especially since 1932, 
the shopmen have been working short time 
but since 1933 the working time has been 
somewhat increased at various periods. The 
agreement for the shopmen provides that 
in the main shops the hours per week are 
forty or forty-four, so that these shops are 
being put on practically full time. 

An amendment to the agreement in 
November, 1934, provided that there should 
be a change in the deduction from earnings, 
viz:—ten per cent after April 1, 1985, for 
employees working 40 nours per week or 
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more, and five per cent for those working 
less than 40 hours per week (Lasour GazerrTe, 
November, 1934, pp. 991-2). A proposal of 
the railway employees, under agreements, for 
the cancellation of the deduction is before a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

Early in January, it was reported that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway’s main shops in 
Montreal with 4,500 men employed, had re- 
sumed the 40 hour week. 

Some weeks ago the shops in Canada, of the 
Michigan Central and the Pere Marquette 
railways began to work full time. 


The Canadian’ Textile 
Journal of December 11, 
1936, contains an announce- 
ment of wage increases by 
several of the larger textile 
industries. The companies 
specifically mentioned are the Wabasso 
Cotton Company Limited with a 10 per cent 
wage increase, the Dominion Textile Com- 
pany with increases ranging up to 7 per 
cent, and the Canadian Cottons Limited 
with an increase of 6 per cent. 

According to a public statement issued by 
the Dominion Textile Company, the recent 
increases “will restore wages in the Mills 
generally to the levels prevailing prior to 
April 10, 1933. At that date a general 10 
per cent reduction was made, and was the 
first change in the Company’s general wage 
levels since an upward revision of approxi- 
mately 124 per cent which took place in 
1923. On April 2, 1934, a portion of the 
previous year’s reduction was restored, and 
the present change, helps to complete the 
restoration to the former levels.” 

It was added that these wage increases 
will mean an addition of approximately 
$250,000 in workers’ wages over the next year 
if the mills are operated close to capacity. 

The Textile Journal observes that these 
advances are made possible by the general 
improvement in business conditions as 
reflected in the large volume of orders on 
the books of the cotton companies at the 
present. 


Wage Increases 
in Canadian 
Textile 
Industry 


“The Alberta Gazette” of 
Minimum December 31, 1986, con- 
Wages for tains an order of the 
taxicab drivers Highway ‘Traffic Board 
in Edmonton regulating the. wages of 
and Calgary drivers of public service 


vehicles. The order pro- 
owner of a Public Service 
as a taxicab or livery for 


vides that “any 
Vehicle operated 


the transportation of passengers within the 
corporate boundaries of the cities of Edmon- 
ton and Calgary, shall pay any driver in 
his employ not less than the following 
minimum wages: 

(a) To a driver employed by the week, 
$15 per week for a week of six days. 

(b) To a driver employed otherwise than 
by the week not less than at the rate 
prescribed in paragraph (a).” 

The order was to become effective 
and from December 15, 1936.” 


“on 


Hon. David Croll, Ontario 


Ontario Minister of Welfare and 
Municipalities Municipal Affairs, announc- 
Relieved of ed on January 6, that 
costs of pen- effective January 1, 1937, 
sions and the Ontario Government 
Mothers’ would assume the entire 
Allowances cost of mothers’ allowances 


in the province as well as 
taking over the municipal share of the cost of 
old age pensions. (Previous to this announce- 
ment, the cost of old age pensions was on a 
divided basis with the Dominion Government 
paying 75 per cent; the province 15 per cent 
and the municipalities 10 per cent, while 
Mothers’ allowances were paid on an equal 
basis as between the province and the muni- 
cipality). 

Legislation will be enacted to provide for 
the change being made retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1. 

Hon. Mr. Croll’s reported statement was in 
part as follows:— 


“Nine hundred and. thirty-five municipalities 
will immediately benefit by the change. The 
other five will be adversely affected for the 
moment but with the present steady increase 
in mothers’ allowances beneficiaries and old 
age pensioners, costs jumped $1,000,000 a year 
when we extended the scope of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act to include mothers with only 
one child—there is no doubt that during 1938 
and thereafter they, too, will benefit from 
our present decision. 

“We expect local mothers’ allowances and 
old age pensions boards to continue to play a 
prominent part in future administration. 

“We consider that the new policy is based 
on sound principle. It expressed our belief 
that the wealthy—the income taxpayers— 
should bear as far as possible the cost of the 
social services. We also want to lift a bit 
of the burden from the hard-pressed munici- 
palities, so that they in turn may reduce 
taxation on real estate. The rural munici- 
palities, I believe, will especially benefit.” 
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The following announcement 
respecting Federal Grants- 
in-aid to the Provinces was 
made on December 30, 1936, 


Arrangements 
respecting 
continuance of 


Federal Grants-e by the Hon. Norman 
in-Aid McLeod Rogers, Minister 
of Labour :— 


“Tt has been decided to maintain the 
present grants-in-aid to the provinces for the 
midwinter months of January, February and 
March. To avoid future misunderstanding, 
however, it can be stated now that it will be 
the policy of the Dominion Government to 
make progressive reductions in the grants-in- 
aid to the provinces during the coming 
year. As in the past year, the revision of the 
grants will follow a quarterly review of 
employment conditions throughout the 
Dominion. Special care will be taken to see 
that the grants are readjusted in accordance 
with the changing situation created by varying 
degrees of business improvement in the 
several provinces. . 

“The Dominion Government does not 
interfere directly in the financial arrangements 
made by the provincial governments with the 
municipalities. It is important, however, to 
make it clear at this time that the grants to 
the provinces will only be continued on their 
present basis for the months of January, 
February and March. With the clear indica- 
tion of an expanding business recovery during 
the coming year, there is reason to anticipate 
that the federal government, provincial 
governments and municipalities will be able 
to reduce relief expenditures. | 

“The Dominion Government has shared in 
the growing burden of relief during the years 
of depression. Only a year ago it increased 
its grants-in-aid 10 the provinces by 75 per 
cent for the winter months, in order that the 
provinces in turn might relieve the financial 
pressure on the municipalities. Even with 
subsequent reductions, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has been carrying a substantial share of 
the direct relief burden in all provinces, apart 
from its large contribution to relief works. 
With the acceleration of business recovery it 
-will be the policy of the Dominion Govern- 
ment to share in the reduction of relief 
expenditures, while continuing to co-operate 
with the provinces in constructive measures 
to re-establish able-bodied unemployed who 
are now on relief. In its policies and decisions, 
the Dominion Government will act upon the 
principle that, as a country, we shall only make 
headway in reducing relief rolls when all 
governments work together on a basis of joint 
responsibility and united effort.” 


A comparison of provincial 
workmen’s compensation 
laws in Canada in 1936, 
has recently been published 
in mimeograph form by the 
Dominion Department of Labour. This survey, 
which was prepared by Miss Margaret 
Mackintosh, Librarian, Department of Labour, 
constitutes a cross section of compensation 
legislation throughout Canada, revealing in 
its analysis the chief provisions of the various 
enactments in regard to administration, scope, 
liability, risks covered, industrial diseases, 
medical aid, scale of compensation, etc. 


Workmen’s 
compensation 
in Canada 


Canadian labour leaders, 
New Year’s in New Year’s messages, 
Messages of in industrial conditions 
Canadian surveyed the progress made 
labour leaders during 1936, and expressed 

their views on prospective 
developments during the future. 

Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, after 
commenting on the improvement in the level 
of employment, stated that “since this 
depression began wage standards in many 
Canadian industries have crumbled. This 
situation is bad for the present, and promises 
even worse for future. Even though at work, 
in too many employments, wages are not 
sufficient. to decently maintain a man and his 
family. One result is the not uncommon 
spectacle of an employed man seeking public 
relief to assist his too meagre earnings. A 
second result is the necessity for immediate 
relief should his employment cease.” Discuss- 
ing the right of wage earners to join trade 
unions, Mr. Draper said that “‘true, no legal 
barrier exists to wage earners joining a union, 
but in some cases the attitude of industry 
has been successful in blocking the efforts of 
their employees—and invariably these are 
the industries where low wages are paid.” 
Continuing, he added, that the “trade union 
movement looks forward in 1937 with some 
hope that legal recognition of this right to 
organize may be won in Canada, to the 
benefit of employees in low wage industries.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, expressed the 
hope “that the spirit of goodwill and generosity 
which prevails during this season, and is so 
manifest among all classes of Canadians, will 
make a deep impression upon their hearts and 
minds.” Dealing with the desirability for an 
increased standard of living, Mr. Mosher said 
that “until a high standard of living is attained, 
and Canadians are housed in comfortable 
homes, much work will be required, for the 
building industry has lagged behind during the 
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years of the depression. But the day has come 
when it is utterly unreasonable that some 
workers should be forced to toil for twelve 
hours a day while many thousands of would- 
be workers cannot find work of any kind to 
do.” Mr. Mosher referred to the recent 
improvements in business which he considered 
indicated “that we are about to enter another 
period when the evils of the depression years 
will be mitigated to some extent at least. 
Let us use that breathing-spell” he said “to 
ensure that the country will not again enter 
the trough of another depression worse than 
the last.” 


Mr. W. T. Burford, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, declared 
that “union men and women increasingly 
recognize their own responsibility as citizens 
to resist the subversive influences which in 
most of Europe have led the labour movement 
to destruction and deprived the people of 
many countries of their democratic institu- 
tions.” Concluding the Federation’s message 
on a note of confidence. Mr. Burford observed 
that “the Canadian Federation of Labour is 
confident that the New Year will see a 


continuance of the steady advance to better 


conditions which the improved economic 
situation has at last made practicable.” 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
in his Christmas and New Year message, 
declared that unity in (Christian fraternity 
offers the sole means of bringing back peace 
and happiness. He urged all employers and 
workers, to extend to the social-economic field 
that spirit of friendship and faternity so com- 
mon during the holiday-season. Mr. Charpen- 
tier warned the working classes against the 
deceiving theories, of certain forms of camou- 
flaged Communism, and recommended as “the 
remedy to our present ills co-operative action 
leading to a Christian social front which will 

save our people from ruin.” 


The British Ministry of 
Absorption of Labour Gazette for Decem- 
unemployed into ber, 1936, summarizes the 
industry in report to Parliament of the 
Great Britain discussions that have taken 

place between the Minister 
of Labour and industrial representatives on the 
absorption of the unemployed into industry. 


The inquiry was initiated in November, 1934, 
following an announcement in the House of 
Commons by the Minister of Labour that he 
had invited the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations and the ‘Trades 
Union Congress General Council to a discussion 
on the general question of the conditions of 


employment and hours of work in particular 
industries with reference to the problem of 
unemployment. At that time he suggested 
that the problem be considered along the 
following lines: 

(a) The extent to which existing vacancies 
cannot be filled owing to the geographical 
distribution of the unemployed and inability 
to secure workpeople of the kind required 
when vacancies exist. 

(b) The actual or potential shortage of 
trained workpeople and the steps being taken 
or required for remedying this position, both 
as regards the present and the future; 

(c) The extent to which, for other reasons, 
such as age or physical fitness, vacancies have 
not been filled; 

(d) The determination of the effective labour 
supply amongst the unemployed nominally 
attached to various industries; 

(e) The possibility of increasing the num- 
ber employed by reducing the hours of work, 
limitation of overtime, rotation of shifts, 
standing-off at intervals, or by regular holidays, 
and the probable effects on wages and costs 
of such measures; : 

(f) Special problems affecting the employ- 
ment of women and juveniles, including the 
question of the age of recruitment in the 
various industries. 

Consultations with the representatives of 
certain industries followed, and the report sum- 
marizes the subjects into three main groups:— 
(a) questions relating to the personnel of the 
industry, its labour supply and demand, and 
the employment of juveniles and apprentices; 
(b) questions relating to the reduction of 
working hours and its probable effects on 
competition both at home and overseas; (c) 
questions concerning the working of over- 
time, and the possibility of avoiding it by 
the engagement of additional staff. 

Featuring the discussions was the importance 
attached by various employers’ organizations 
to the existence of voluntary joint machinery 
for the conclusion of collective agreements 
with the trade unions. 

The report concludes by pointing out that 
the general industrial situation had altered 
since the initiation of the discussions, as a 
result of the fall of over 700,000 in the un- 
employed register, and the increased demand 
for labour in certain industries consequent 
upon the rearmament program. Nevertheless, 
the Minister was satisfied that a valuable 
body of industry information had been made 
available for the formation of Government 
policy, and the responsibilities of industry 
itself in regard to the problem of the absorp- 
tion of the unemployed had been brought 
into prominence. 
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Early last fall, a Board of 
Wage increases Inquiry was appointed by 
recommended forthe Minister of Labour 
wool textile (Great Britain) to inquire 
industry in into wages and working con- 
Great Britain ditions in the wool textile 

industry (except wool comb- 
ing) in Yorkshire. This Board has now 
made its report, and according to a 
summary of its contents appearing in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, for De- 
cember, wages increases have been recom- 
mended. Dealing with these, the Gazette ob- 
serves that after reviewing the arguments 
presented and the factors involved, the Board 
“expressed the view that the industry has re- 
covered sufficiently to be able to stand some 
rise in wages.” Consequently it recommended 
that the base rates be subject to an addition 
of 10 per cent (with certain modifications in 
the case of juvenile workers), and that the 
“cost-of-living wage” remain at the figures 
now operative in the case of the majority of 
the employees, viz., 52 per cent for time work- 
ers, 45-76 per cent for piece-workers, and 39-52 
per cent for pressers and blanket raisers. 

The following paragraphs, condensed from 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette, indicate the 
effect of the recommendations: 

A general flat rate of 1d. an hour in addi- 
tion to the scheduled day-rate wages is recom- 
mended for night workers, together with a 
specific wage for those night workers for whom 
there are no such scheduled day-rates. With 
regard to the regulation of piece-work prices, 
the Board recommends that endeavours should 
be made to establish uniform district standard 
piece price lists so far as possible; that where 
no such lists are in operation piece-work prices 
should be such as will enable an operative of 
average ability to earn under normal condi- 
tions at least 25 per cent over the appropriate 
basis time rate, except in the case of weavers, 
for whom it is recommended that the proce- 
dure for regular piece-work prices laid down 
in a previous award of the \Court of Arbitra- 
tion should be revived; and that the existing 
addition of 15-625 per cent to piece-work 
base rates in respect of the reduction of work- 
ing hours in 1919 from 554 to 48 per week 
should be retained. 

In place of the present overtime rates of 1d. 
an hour for women and young persons and 14d. 
an hour for men, the Board recommends that 
time workers be paid time and a quarter for 
the first two hours and time and a half there- 
after, and that piece-workers be paid 3d. an 
hour for the first two hours and 6d. an hour 
thereafter in the case of men, and 2d. an 
hour for the first two hours and 4d. an hour 
thereafter in the case of females and of male 


workers under 21 years of age. For women 
and young persons it is recommended that 
overtime beyond the 48 hours ordinary time 
be allowed up to six hours in the week and 
up to 96 hours in the year, but that the present 
system of allowing overtime beyond these 
limits by special permits be abolished. 


From recent forecasts made 
Social legislation in the press, it would appear 
ferecasted in the that concerted efforts are to 
United States be made during the present 

year toward the abolition of 
child labour in the United States. One source 
disclosed that President Roosevelt had con- 
ferred with United States administration lead- 
ers on a tentative plan with that objective 
in view as well as the shortening of working 
hours and raising wages. 

On January 8, President Roosevelt appealed 
for speedy ratification of the child labour 
amendment, indicating that favourable action 
by twelve of the States would give Congress 
power to regulate or prohibit the labour of 
persons under eighteen years of age. 

A conference was also reported as being held 
between Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labour and 68 representative union leaders. 
The tentative program drafted is understood 
to have included: Promotion of new housing 
legislation; new maximum hour statutes; 
abolition of child labour; initiation of federal 
standards of minimum wages; and government 
co-operation with organized labour and man- 
agement to stabilize employment. 


According to the Statist for 
December 5, 1936, the num- 
ber of unemployed regis- 
tered at the labour ex- 
changes in Germany 
amounted to 1,076,000, on October 31, 19386. 
The Reich Office for Labour Exchanges pub- 
lished, for the first time, particulars regard- 
ing these unemployed, which explains, to some 
extent the fact of the existence of a still con- 
siderable volume of unemployment despite 
an alleged scarcity of labour in numerous 
branches of trade and industry. The above- 
mentioned figure comprised 582,000 skilled 
workers, 161,000 employees and 333,000 un- 
skilled labourers. In all three groups appli- 
cants were included whose qualifications for 
work was limited to one-third of the normal 
standard by bodily disablement, failing health, 
old age or other reasons; 99,000, or 16-9 per 
cent, fell under this heading in the first group, 
26,000, or 16-3 per cent in the second group, 
and 112,000, or 33-6 per cent in the third 
group, the large percentage in this latter 
group being due to the past crisis, which 
compelled numerous workers and clerks to 


Statutes of 
Unemployment 
in Germany 
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change permanently into the class of un- 
skilled labour. Further deduction of individ- 
uals no longer fully qualified for their special 
calling reduced the available number of un- 
employed skilled workers to 411,000 and that 
of employees to 113,000. But only a fraction 
of the remaining fully qualified unemployed 
could accept work distant from their place 
of residence owing to family conditions, the 
owning of real property, etc. The Reich Office 
estimated the number of those free to take 
work elsewhere at 162,000, or 27-8 per cent, 
in the case of skilled workers, at 46,000, or 
28-4 per cent, in that of employees; and at 
71,000, or 21:4 per cent, in the case of un- 
skilled labour. 


“ Governmental protection 
of Labour’s Right to Or- 
ganize ” is the title of Bulle- 
tin No. 1, published by the 
National Labour Relations’ 
Board of the United States. 
This bulletin is a summary of evidence intro- 
duced at a hearing before the Board bearing 
upon the factual basis of the National Labour 
Relations Act (Lasour GazettE, July, 1935, 
page 605; April, 1935, page 348, and previous 
issues) and “the reasonableness of the regu- 
lations embodied therein.” 

Part I of the bulletin, based on the ex- 
perience and opinions of experts, is an in- 
formative exposition of modern industrial rela- 
tions, and some idea of the comprehensive 
nature of the study is indicated in its main 
divisions and sub-divisions as follows: 

I. Unsettled labour relations resulting from 


“Governmental 
protection of 
labour’s right 
to organize’”’ 


denial of the right of employees to organize 


and to bargain collectively—(a) inequality of 
bargaining power between employers and em- 
ployees; (b) recurrent periods of widespread 
industrial strife resulting from the denial of 
the right to organize and bargain collectively; 
(c) effect of strikes upon commerce; (d) unfair 
labour practices leading to industrial strife. 
II. Satisfactory experience with collective 
bargaining—(a) in general; (b) in the printing 
industry; (c) in the garment industry; (d) in 
the petroleum industry; (e) in the bituminous 
coal mining industry; (f) in the railroad in- 
dustry; (g) union-management co-operation. 
III. History of government intervention in 
labour disputes:—(a) types of federal inter- 
vention; (b) intervention by injunction; (c) 
intervention by use of federal troops; (d) 
intervention by the appointment of deputy 
marshals; (e) Presidential intervention (by 
separate administrations); (f) special federal 
agencies for intervention in labour disputes. 
IV. Employer-labour policies nationally de- 
termined. 
_ V. Steel—an example of modern industrial 
integration. 


Part II consists of statistical material, tables, 
and charts introduced as exhibits. 


In continuation of its series 


Survey of of “Studies and Reports,” 
collective the International Labour 
agreements Office at Geneva has re- 
by I.L.0. cently published the results 


of a comprehensive survey 
entitled “ Collective Agreements.” 


As explained in the introduction, this study 
resulted from a decision of the 69th session 
of the Governing Body in January, 1935, to 
submit to the International Labour Confer- 
ence a report on collective bargaining. 


According to this decision the report’ to be 
prepared by the Office was intended not to © 
provide the necessary background of informa- 
tion for the drafting of a Convention or 
Recommendation in the traditional manner, 
but rather to give a general survey of the main 
aspects of the problem on which the discus- 
sion might concentrate. 


With this end in view, the report has been 
divided into four parts. 


The first deals with the practical problem, 
and the part played by collective agreements 
or similar regulations in different countries 
and in various industries is analysed. 

The second part is devoted to the legal 
aspect of the problem; the various methods 
of regulating conditions of employment col- 
lectively and the effects of such regulation. 


In the third part the social and economic 
problem is analysed and the place of col- 
lective agreements in the economic system is. 
examined. 


The fourth part deals with the possibilities 
that collective agreements offer, in conjunction 
with national labour legislation, of facilitating 
the ratification and application of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions. 

The conclusions of the report suggest cer- 
tain problems specially suitable for discus- 
sion, and possibly for action at some future 
date, by the International Labour Organi- 
zation. 


In a review of the work of the Montreal 
Unemployment Relief Commission, contained 
in an address given by Brigadier General E. de 


'B. Panet, before the City Improvement League 


on December 20, the following recommenda- 
tions were made: Medical aid for the unem- 
ployed; Employment of unemployed for snow 
removal and street and park maintenance; 
Identification card to be made obligatory for 
all citizens of Canada; Control of direct relief 
by either the Federal or Provincial Govern- 
ments; Improvement of employment offices. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


‘A Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, was established 
by the Minister of Labour towards the close 
of December to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian National Railways and _ its 
clerks and other classes of employees being 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees (Lasour Gazertr, Novem- 
ber, 1936, page 980). Members thereof were 
appointed as follows: on the company’s recom- 
mendation, Mr. W. Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and on the employees’ recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Howard S. Ross, K.C., of Montreal. 
Messrs. Evans and Ross will confer looking 
to a jomt recommendation for third member 
who will be chairman of the Board. The 
dispute was caused by the request of the 
employees, 10,000 in number, for restoration 
of the basic rates of pay, involving discon- 
tinuance of the existing wage deduction of 
10 per cent. 

It was reported in the August (1936) issue of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, page 682, that an appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation had been submitted by certain employees 
of the Canadian National Railways, being 
sleeping car conductors, members of the 
Order of Railway Conductors. The dispute 
concerned the desire of 47 employees to be 
represented by the organization of their 
choice. As the application does not meet the 


requirements of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in certain respects, no action 
has been taken looking to the establishment 
of a Conciliation Board in this case. 

In the October issue of the Lasour Gazettes, 
page 860 (1936), reference was made to the re- 
ceipt in the Department of Labour of an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
a dispute concerning wages and working condi- 
tions between the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, at Windsor, Ontario, and seventy 
freight handlers being members of the 
‘Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. On October 13 a two-hour 
conference was held in the offices of the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa between 
officials of the Canada Steamship Lines and 
the Vice-President of the employees’ organiza- 
tion, at which the Deputy Minister and Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Department of 
Labour were present. The company, how- 
ever. was unwilling to enter into an agreement 
of any kind, amd in their statement, which 
was subsequently submitted in reply to the 
application, claimed that the application was 
defective at certain points. No Board has 
been established, the applicants having failed 
to show that a majority of the employees of 
the Canada Steamship Lines at Windsor are 
in favour of the establishment of a Board. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, 
and certain of its Employees 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on January 4 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, at 
Cadomin, Alberta, and its employees being 
members of Cadomin Local Union No. 7296, 
United Mine Workers of America. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows: Dr. 
Alan E. Cameron, Professor of Mining 
Engineering in the Faculty of Applied Science, 
University of Alberta, Edmonton, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members, Mr. George Kellock, 
of Coleman, Alberta, nominated by the 
company, and Mr. Angus J. Morrison, of 
Calgary, Alberta, nominated by the employees. 
The dispute related to the interpretation of 
a clause in the wage agreement entered into 
on April 1, 1936, providing for equalization of 
work for the miners. Approximately 350 men 


were directly affected by the controversy. The 
text of the Board’s report follows:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the dispute between the 
Cadomin Coal Company Limited and certain 
of its employees being members of Cadomin 
Local Union No. 7296, United Mine Workers 
of America, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation consisting of Messrs. George 
Kellock of Coleman, Alberta, Angus J. 
Morrison of Calgary, Alberta, and Alan E. 


Cameron of Edmonton, Alberta (chairman), 


appointed by the Honourable the ‘Minister of 
Labour, under authority of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, R.S.C., 1927, ch. 
112, after holding meetings in Cadomin, Cal- 
gary, and Edmonton, Alberta, and after taking 
evidence from many witnesses for the em- 
ployees and many witnesses for the Company, 
reports as follows:— 
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A. CAUSE OF THE DISPUTE 


1. The dispute hinged on the interpretation 
of clause 5 of the general agreement between 
the Company and its employees, which clause 
reads as follows:— 

“Without the Company abrogating its rights 
under the terms of the general clauses of the 
contract, the Company, in so far as prac- 
ticable agrees to change all development and 
pillar men every six weeks with the object of 
providing equal work.” 

2. The employees take the viewpoint that 
this clause requires the Company to distribute 
various kinds of work among the employees 
in such a manner that equal work results for 
all. They claim that although the Company 
wrote this clause into the agreement and had 
carried out the spirit and letter of the clause 
in its relationship with the employees for 
many years until the year 1936, when without 
official warning to or negotiation with the 
employees as party to the contract, it dis- 
regarded the terms of the written agreement. 

3. The Company takes the viewpoint that 
this clause must be taken in conjunction with 
clause 2 in the general agreement, which reads, 
in part, as follows:— 

“The right to hire and discharge, the Man- 
agement of the Mine and the direction of the 
working forces are vested exclusively in the 
Company. The first party shall not abridge 
this right.” 

The Company claims that within the limita- 
tions set by clause 2 of the general agreement, 
by the words “in so far as practicable” in 
clause 5, and by the Coal Miners’ Regulation 
Act, Legislative Assembly of the Province of 
Alberta, 1930, ch. 5, it has lived up to its 
contract with the employees. 

4. Specifically, the dispute involves the pro- 
cedure of distributing among the employees 
two classes of shift work, development work 
and pillar work, in one section of the com- 
pany’s working, viz., panel No. 2 of the Shaft 
Mine. 


B. Summary oF EvIDENCE 


1. Physical Aspects as shown by the plans and 
workings: 

The Cadomin Coal Company is mining coal 
from a steeply pitching, thick seam of coal 
by what are virtually two separate mines. 
The upper or “Rock Tunnel” Mine extracts 
the coal from the upper portion of the seam, 
ie., those portions which extend above the 
water level of the MacLeod River. The 
lower or “Shaft” ‘Mine extracts the coal from 
the seam below the old, abandoned workings 
of the Rock Tunnel Mine. Coal winning 
operations in both mines are conducted in 
essentially the same manner. The seam is 
blocked off into “ panels,’ each panel being 
essentially independent of the others. A panel 
is “developed” by driving narrow entries 


(angles and back angles) in a regular form 
to cut the block of coal into a series of 
pillars, each containing a more or less uniform 
quantity of coal. Once the panel has been 
fully developed, the pillar coal is extracted 
by shooting or undercutting and is allowed to 
run through the angles and back angles to 
the bottom of the panel where it is collected 
in cars and sent to the surface. Development 
work is closely confined narrow work and 
tonnage of coal per shift is not high. Pillar 
work, although somewhat more risky, is less 
arduous and yields high tonnage per shift. 

As wages per shift depend quite largely upon 
tonnage of coal won, pillar work is appreciably 
more remunerative per shift than development 
work. Distribution of the two kinds of work 
among the miners is necessary to give reason- 
able equality of income. 

Although the two mines have the same gen- 
eral methods of mining, there are certain dis- 
tinct differences in the nature and risk of the 
work. 

Panels in the Rock Tunnel mine break 
through to the surface during development 
work and closure of and control of the “gob” 
or roof conditions following pillar coal extrac- 
tion are relatively easy. Gas in the coal also 
readily finds its way to the surface and does 
not unduly contaminate the mine air. 

Panel development and operation in the 
shaft mine is still experimental. Only two 
panels have been opened. No. 1 panel was 
laid out and developed in such a way as to 
leave a barrier of coal 200 feet thick, between 
the top of the panel and the abandoned work- 
ings in the Rock Tunnel mine above. When 
pillar extraction commenced in this panel, coa! 
from the barrier ran out to the cavity left 
by the pillar coal removal and a cavity formed 
through the barrier pillar to the old workings. 
Gas escaping in this channel was ignited by 
fire in the old workings and a series of ex- 
plosions occurred. Fire backed into the pillar 
workings of the panel and the panel had to 
be sealed off and abandoned. 


In December, 1935, development work was 
started in panel No. 2 of the Shaft mine. 
This panel was laid out with a barrier of 
coal 300 feet thick between the future top 
of the panel and the old workings of the Rock 
Tunnel mine above. The panel was fully 
developed by June, 1936, and pillar coal draw- 
ing commenced. On October 5, 1936, a large 
cave opened on the surface above No. 2 
panel indicating that the 300-foot barrier had 
failed. No explosion occurred with this cave 
but the gas content of the mine air dropped 
to less than half its former figure clearly 
indicating that the cave had greatly released 
the gas pressure in the pillar work of No. 2 
panel. 
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Gas coming from the coal in the Shaft mine 
has always been greatly in excess of that 
coming from the coal in the Rock Tunnel 
mine. ; 


2. The Employees’ Argument: 


(a) Although the Company agreed to change 
all development work and pillar men every 
six weeks with object of providing equal work, 
it has had the same men in the shaft mine 
continuously since panel No. 2 was started 
(December, 1935), and has not distributed 
pillar work in the Shaft mine among other 
miners in the Rock Tunnel mine. 

(b) There was rotation of work in No. 1 
panel of Shaft mine, and therefore there is no 
reason for not rotating work in 2nd panel. 

(c) Although the Company claimed only 
specially trained, experienced workmen could 
be used in the Shaft mine, nevertheless they 
used inexperienced men in that mine. 

(d) Most of, if not all, the miners at Ca- 
domin are capable of working in the Shaft 
mine. There are no particular qualifications 
required as the methods of mining, driving 
development angles or drawing pillars are 
generally or essentially the same as in the 
Rock Tunnel mine. 

(e) On resumption of work following the 
strike in October and November, the Com- 
pany took 25 men from the Rock Tunnel 
mine and put them to work at pillar work in 
No. 2 panel of the Shaft mine. These men 
all came from No. 6 (or partly No. 6 and 
partly No. 7) panel of Rock Tunnel mine 
and were not especially selected from the 
miners of the Rock Tunnel mine. If 25 out 
of 40 men of the Rock Tunnel mine are 
capable of work in the Shaft mine then surely 
the Rock Tunnel mine men should be rotated 
with Shaft mine men in a distribution of work 
among the miners to provide equal work. 

(f) When asked to start rotation of work 
(pillar work) in the Shaft mine with miners 
from the Rock Tunnel mine, officials first 
evaded the question by asking the miners to 
wait until certain development work was 
completed, and then gave an arbitrary nega- 
tive decision without explanation. 

(g) The Company did not distribute shifts 
of work uniformly between Rock Tunnel and 
Shaft mines as shown by the records of shifts 
of work by their representative. 

(h) The Company has not given equal dis- 
tribution of work, either as shifts of work or 
as types of work (development and pillar) 
among the miners of Cadomin as a whole, 
so that there has been differences in the 
amount of work available for different men 
with consequent unequal returns to the men. 

(1) The employees claim these inequalities 
are contrary to the contract, and are the cause 
of the dispute. 


3. The Company’s Argument: 


(a) The Company agreed to change all 
development and pillar men every 6 weeks with 
the object of providing equal work, only when 
such changes will not endanger the miners or 
the mine in any way. 

(b) It is no more costly from a viewpoint of 
mine output to make changes in distribution 
of men every 6 weeks and the Company has 
done so whenever it was feasible from the 
viewpoint of safety to miners and the mine. 

(c) There are many more miners in Cado- 
min who are capable of working on the Shaft 
mine than there are working places for them, 
but the mining problem in the Shaft mine up 
to October 5 required the same men at the 
same jobs to assure safety of the miners and 
the mine. 

(d) Panel No. 1 of Shaft mine was the first 
attempt at extracting coal from this section. 
The mining problems looked the same as in 
the Rock Tunnel mine and. distribution of 
miners was applied as in the Rock Tunnel 
mine. Development work preceded pillar ex- 
traction by some time and when pillar work 
got under way, the panel “ran away,” caused 
explosion, and showed the method adopted 
would not work. 

(e) Panel No. 2 was developed by angles 
and back angles as is the recognized pro- 
cedure; but detail of layout and plans for 
subsequent pillar work was given a great 
deal of thought and consideration by the staff 
and the District Inspector of Mines before a 
method was finally decided. It was still an 
experiment. Officials therefore decided that 
this work must be done entirely by one crew 
who would thus know the full experience of 
the panel. There would, of course, be changes 
in personnel from time to time but these would 
be selected men and would stay on the job as 
long as they cared to. 

(f) Development work on panel 2 was 
started in December, 1935. Pilar extraction 
commenced in June, 1936, and proceeded until 
October 23 ‘without more than necessary 
changes in personnel. New men added were 
kept on the work because roof action follow- 
ing coal extraction was not certain. Officials 
had to refuse the request of the employees for 
distribution of this pillar work after June 15, 
until they were reasonably sure that periodic 
changes in operating personnel would not in- 
crease the dangers to miners and the mine. 
The District Inspector of Mines agreed with 
this decision. 

(g) Panel No. 2 carried to the surface on 
October 5 without explosion and thus elimin- 
ated much of the danger in working No. 2 
panel, allowing of increased production and 
use of more of the men from the Rock Tunnel 
mine. 
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(h) During the strike, No. 6 panel of the 
Rock Tunnel mine caught fire and had to be 
abandoned. Men in that panel were thrown 
out of work and production from that panel 
was lost. Both to give employment to the 
miners of No. 6 panel, and to compensate 
for lost production from No. 6 panel, a 
sufficient number of these men were put to 
work in panel No. 2 Shaft mine. Not all of 
the men were needed, but of those placed in 
No. 2 panel, not all came from No. 6 panel. 
Some were selected from No. 7 panel. Selec- 
tion of miners for the Shaft mine is still con- 
sidered necessary, though not to the same ex- 
tent as before the cave on October 5. 


The balance of miners from No. 6 panel 
have been distributed in so far as is possible 
and all are now at work. 


(t) The Company submitted a summary of 
wages paid from January 1 to October 22, 
1936, to show that there has been reasonably 
good distribution of income throughout the 
operations of the Company. 


(j) The Company claims that this evidence 
shows that it has fulfilled clause 5 of the 
contract in so far as safety of the miners 
and the mine would allow. 


C. Frnpincs oF THE Boarp 


1. It is clear that the Company considers 
that it has a definite mining problem to solve 
in the Shaft mine. There is uncertainty as 
to how the roof or gob will act in each indi- 
vidual panel. In each panel developed in the 
Shaft mine the same uncertainty will hold 
until roof conditions stabilize during pillar ex- 
traction, 


2. The Company is fully justified in exerting 
all possible precautions in each panel until 
it knows that the situation is reasonably safe. 

The result of the precautions taken in regard 
to No. 2 panel Shaft mine are clearly evident 
in the fact that no lives have been lost and 
no major accidents have occurred in the panel 
to date. 


3. The tabulation of shifts and earnings sub- 
mitted by the Company shows that over the 
period January 1 to October 22, 1936, the 
Shaft mine employed 28-6 per cent (34 out of 
119) of the miners of Cadomin. These men 
worked 33:1 per cent (6,035 shifts out of 
18,239) of the total shifts worked and received 
36°3 per cent ($66,335.82 out of $182,853.80) of 
the earnings. 

4. Figures submitted by the employees 
show that during the period April 1 to Octo- 
ber 24, 1936, the miners working in the Shaft 
mine worked 56:3 per cent of the total shifts. 
Over this shorter period the percentage of the 
total earnings received by the miners in the 
Shaft mine would be correspondingly greater. 


5. There was some justification for the com- 
plaint made by the miners that shifts of work 
were not being distributed according to the 
contract. 

6. The Board believes that the Company 
was actuated only by safety considerations 
in arriving at its conclusions and decisions and 
the selecting of the men for the panel where 
the dispute originated. 

The miners, on the other hand, felt that 
there was a violation of Clause 5, in their 
agreement when the work in the panel in 
question was not distributed and they drew 
the attention of the Management to this 
condition in the hope that a more aggravated 
condition would not develop. 

The Board has come to the conclusion after 
hearing the evidence, that a mutual under- 
standing has now been reached in connection 
with this division of work that will be satis- 
factory to both parties. The Company has 
intimated its intention of distributing the 
work so far as it is practical to do so. 

The Board also finds, as was intimated in 
the evidence by the employees, that there 
is no desire or intention on the part of the 
Officers of the Cadomin Local Union or any 
members of its committees to interfere with 
the management of the mine and the direc- 
tion of the working forces. 


D, RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE BoarpD 


The Board recommends: 


1. That the practice established over a 
period of years at Cadomin of changing de- 
velopment and pillar men, as provided by the _ 
joint agreement, with the object of providing 
equal work among the miners of Cadomin, 
should be continued and that the distribu- 
tion of shifts should be such that over a 
twelve months’ period, income of the indi- 
vidual miners should be equalized as far as 
practicable. 

2. That in periods of mine operation when 
unusual hazards of coal extraction may re- 
quire discretion to be used by the Mine Man- 
agement, that due regard be extended by the 
Employees to the difficulties and responai- 
bilities of the Mine Management. 


Signed at Calgary, Alberta, 29th day of De- 
cember, 1936. 


(Sgd.) Anan E. Cameron, 


Chairman. 


(Sgd.) A. J. Morrrson, 
Board Member nominated by 
the employees. 


(Sgd.) G. Ketzocx, 
Board Member nominated by 
the Company. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
OCTOBER 1, 1936, TO DECEMBER 31, 1936 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

These officers are also charged with certain 
duties arising out of the administration of 
the Fair Wages Policy applying to contracts 
let by the Dominion Government and to 
works aided by federal funds. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period October 1 to December 31, 
1936. (An article covering the period July 1 
to September 30, 1936, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazette, October, 1936, page 873.) 

OPERATING ENGINEERS, Hamintton, ONT.— 
Reference was made in the July and October, 
1936, issues of the Lasour Gazerre to the 
efforts which were being made through the 
conciliation service of the Department of 
Labour to settle a dispute between the 
Hamilton By-Product Coke Ovens, Limited, 
and its operating engineers. The employees 
had asked for increased wages and certain 
improvements in working conditions, and 
had made application to the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. By 
October 19, 1936, a settlement had not been 
reached and therefore the Board, which had 
been established on June 15th, was finally 
constituted. 


Freight Hanpuiers, St. Anprews, N.B.— 
In the October, 1936, issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE, at page 874, reference was made to 
a dispute involving the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and certain of its freight 
handlers at St. Andrews, N.B., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. At the close of September 
efforts were still being made to settle this 
dispute without the necessity of establishing 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, for which application had been made. 
At the end of December negotiations, which 
had been delayed for a period, had been 
renewed. 


‘Coan Miners, Carson, Axuta—tIn the 
October, 1936, issue of the Lasour GazerTe 
(page 877) reference was made to a strike 
of coal miners, members of District No. 18, 
United Mine Workers of America, employed 
by the Peerless Carbon Collieries, Carbon, 
Alberta, to enforce the payment of increased 
wages and union recognition, and the efforts 
of a conciliator of the Department of Labour 
to negotiate a mutually satisfactory agree- 
ment. Work was resumed on September 25th 
pending the result of further conferences. 
Early in October word was received that an 
agreement had been signed providing for 


slightly higher wages in one class. The con- 
tract covered four mines in the district, 
namely, the Peerless Carbon Collieries, 
Limited, the Arctic Coal Company, the 
Balogh Coal Company and the Carbon 
Black Coals. 

Coan Mrners, Capvomin, Atta—In the 


October, 1936, issue of the Lasour GazErTTs, 
at page 876, mention was made of a dispute 
between the Cadomin Coal Company, 
Limited, Cadomin, Alberta, and its coal 
miners, members of Local Union No. 7296, 
United Mine Workers of America, as to the 
interpretation of a clause in the existing 
agreement providing for the equal distribu- 
tion of work for miners employed in the 
shaft and tunnel mines. The dispute, in 
accordance with the terms of the existing 
agreement, had been referred to an inde- 
pendent chairman named by the Minister of 
Labour. The decision of this chairman, how- 
ever, was not accepted by the employees and 
a strike occurred on October 26, 1936. Sub- 
sequently the conciliation services of the 
Department of Labour were requested by 
both employer and employees, and an officer 
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reached Cadomin on November 20th. Follow- 
in a conference with the executive com- 
mittee of the Local Union a mass meeting 
of the employees was held at which it was 
decided that work would be resumed at once 
and an application made for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. It was further agreed 
that the employing company would also 
apply for the establishment of a Board, and 
that the report of such Board would be final 
and binding upon both parties during the 
term of the agreement then in effect. Work 
was resumed on November 23rd, and the 
‘Board was established on November 30th. 
Three hundred and fifty employees, the 
application stated, were directly affected by 
this dispute. 


Coan Miners, Briarrmors, Auta—LEarly in 
October, 1936, a dispute arose between the 
management of the West Canadian Collieries, 
Limited, Blairmore, Alberta, and the coal 
miners in their employ, members of District 
No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
over the question of union recognition and 
the matter of check-off provisions. At the 
request of representatives of the miners an 
officer of the Department of Labour mediated, 
and direct negotiations which followed re- 
sulted in an agreement being signed covering 
the Blairmore and Bellevue mines of this 
Company. 


Meat Cutters, VANcouver, B.C.—Early in 
October, 1936, a delegation representing the 
Vancouver and District Trades and Labor 
Council approached a conciliation officer of 
the federal Department of Labour with the 
request that he endeavour to bring about the 
reinstatement of an employee of the Burns 
Company, Limited, who had been discharged 
for failure to perform certain duties assigned 
to him, and also attempt to persuade that 
Company to recognize the Meat Cutters’ 
Union. An interview was accordingly 
arranged with the general manager of the 
employing company, and it was finally agreed 
that the employee in question would be given 
work in a different department of the plant 
but at similar wages. As to the matter of 
union recognition, the management stated it 
was not the policy to recognize any labour 
union though they had no objection to any 
employee being so affiliated, 


TeLEecRAPH Merssencers, CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Rattways, MontreaL, P.Q—Telegraph mes- 
sengers, members of Local No. 268, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, employed 
in the Commercial Telegraph Department of the 


Canadian National Railways, made application 
to the Department of Labour on October 19, 
1936, for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to deal 
with the employees’ request for an agreement 
embodying rates of pay and working condi- 
tions. As it did not appear that proper 
negotiations had taken place prior to the 
application being made a departmental officer 
arranged for further conferences to be held 
between the parties directly concerned, and 
at the close of the year these negotiations 
were still under way. The application stated 
that 131 employees were directly affected by 
this dispute. 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS, CANADIAN PACIFIC 
Ramways Company, Monrrear, P.Q—On 
October 14, 1986, application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was made on behalf of tele- 
graph messengers, members of Local No. 269, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
employed in the communication department 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
The dispute related to the employees’ request 
for an agreement covering rates of pay and 
working conditions. The application stated 
that 96 employees were directly affected. As, 
in the opinion of departmental officials, 
proper negotiations had not taken place, 
arrangements were made for’ conferences 
between the parties directly. concerned, and 
at the close of the year negotiations were still 
proceeding. 


PuHoto-ENNGRAVERS, Toronto, Ont.—On 
October 30, 1936, a request was received for 
the services of a conciliation officer in con- 
nection with a threatened strike of photo-en- 
gravers, members of the International Photo- 
Engravers’ Union of North America, em- 
ployed by Brigdens Limited, Toronto, Ontario. 
The employing company, a few days pre- 
viously, had advanced an apprentice to do the 
work of a journeyman, and the union officials 
took exception to this on the ground that 
such action was a violation of the existing 
agreement as qualified journeymen were avail- 
able. The management acceded to the de- 
mand of the union and demoted the appren- 
tice, thus avoiding the immediate danger of a 
strike, but the policy to govern the employ- 
ment of apprentices in future remained in dis- 
pute. The departmental officer interviewed 
both parties and advised them as to the 
course which, in his opinion, should be 
followed. Arrangements for further negotia- 
tions between the parties directly concerned 
were made, it being understood that the ser- 
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vices of the Department of Labour would 
again be available if an amicable settlement 
was not reached. 


Hote, EMPLOYEES, WINDSOR, 
November 10, 1986, at the request of the 
Trades and Labour Council, Windsor, Ontario, 
a conciliator of the Department of Labour 
investigated a dispute between the manage- 
ment of the Norton-Palmer Hotel at that 
point and certain of its employees, members 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
Union. A strike had occurred on October 8 
following the formation of the local union 
and the subsequent demand of the employees 
for wage increases, a six-day week and im- 
proved meals and working conditions. The 
strikers had at once been replaced but the 
hotel was picketed, the strikers displaying 
placards. The departmental officer conferred 
with the management of the hotel and with 
representatives of the strikers, and later 
arranged for negotiations to be opened between 
the parties directly concerned. As a result 
am agreement was reached on November 12 
which provided for the reinstatement of all 
strikers and slight wage increases in a few 
instances. Approximately 40 employees were 
stated to be involved in this dispute. 


CoaL Miners, Nacmine, Auta—Early in 
November, 1936, a dispute over the mining of 
so-called “grey” coal arose between the Red 
Deer Valley Coal Company, Limited, Nacmine, 
Alberta, and its coal miners, members of Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers of America, 
and a strike took place on November 24. This 
action constituted a violation of the existing 
agreement, which provided for the reference 
of any such dispute to an independent chair- 
man without any cessation of work. The 
matter was brought to the attentiom of the 
Department of Labour by the employing com- 
‘pany, and a conciliator endeavoured to induce 
the mem to return to work and refer the 
matter in dispute to an arbitrator. This the 
men at the time refused to do but eventually, 
on the advice of the president of District No. 
18, United Mine Workers of America, this 
course was followed, operations being resumed 
on December 5. Approximately 140 miners 
were said to be affected by the dispute. 


- Baa Factory Workers, WaAtKERVILLE, ONT. 
—A dispute between the Walkerville Bag 
Company, Walkerville, Ontario, and certain 
of its employees, members of Federal Labour 
Union No. 20303, arising out of the employees’ 
demand for increased wages and shorter hours 
was dealt with by a conciliator of the federal 
Department of Labour during the period in 
‘review. A strike to enforce the employees’ 
demands occurred on September 28 and, sub- 
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sequent efforts to settle the dispute having 
failed, the Essex County Trades and Labour 
Council requested the services of the federal 
Department of Labour early in November. 
The conciliator was successful in eliminating 
the main points in dispute, and suggested a 
basis upon which further direct negotiations 
could be reopened should the employer find 
it possible to resume operations. Due, how- 
ever, to the financial loss resulting from the 
cancellation of orders during the strike the 
management was unable at that time to give 
any undertaking as to future operations. Word 
was later received, however, that the plant 
had been reopened and the employees were 
being taken back as rapidly as business per- 
mitted. The settlement was covered by a 
signed agreement, the details of which were 
not made public. Forty-one employees were 
said to be affected by this dispute. 


RESTAURANT WorkeERS, HamMILton, ONntT.— 
On December 5, 1936, the conciliation services 
of the Department of Labour were requested 
in connection with a strike of employees in 
the Normandie Grill, Hamilton, Ontario, which 
had occurred on or about November 9 as a 
result of a dispute between the proprietor 
and one of the employees. Six workers only 
were directly involved, and the premises were 
picketed. A conciliator of the Department, 
accompanied by a representative of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees’ International 
Alliance, visited Hamilton and was successful 
in securing a settlement on December 8. 


TextTiLE Factory Workers’ (ARTIFICIAL 
Sirk) CorNWALL, ONT.—The Department of 
Labour was advised on December 19, 1936, 
that a strike was imminent in the plant of 
Courtaulds (Canada), Limited, Cornwall, 
Ontario, due to the failure of the management 
to reinstate certain employees who had been 
involved in the strike which had occurred in 
that plant in August. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the employing company, 
and shortly thereafter the Department was 
advised that a compromise settlement had 
been reached. 


Wueet Workers, WIinpsor, Ont.—A strike 
of approximately 140 employees, members 
of Local No. 195, International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of America, oc- 
curred in the plant of the Kelsey Wheel Com- 
pany, Limited, Windsor, Ontario, on Decem- 
ber 16, 1936. The plant employed approxi- 
mately 180 men. The demands of the em- 
ployees included wage increases, extra pay- 
ment for overtime, adjustments of complaints 
in respect to speed-up, the reinstatement of 5 
employees who had been dismissed, and recog- 
nition of the union. At the request of His 
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Worship the Mayor of Windsor, received in 
the Department of Labour on December 23, 
for the conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment, steps were taken immediately to ascer- 
tain if this service would be acceptable to the 
parties directly interested. Satisfactory re- 
plies having been received an officer of the 
Department arrived in Windsor on December 
26 and conferred with officials of the em- 
ploying company and with officials of the 
union. As a consequence the strike was ter- 
minated on the evening of the 29th, the men 
resuming work the following morning. ‘The 
settlement provided for an hourly wage in- 
crease of 5 cents for skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, effective January 1, 1937; that all 
strikers would be re-employed without dis- 
crimination; and an acceptable arrangement 
was made for determining any grievance which 
might arise from time to time. It was under- 
stood that the 5 men who had been dismissed 
would be re-employed upon making indi- 
vidual application to the company but this 
did not form a part of the strike settlement. 


Hostery Workers, Hammron, Ont.—A com- 
plaint was received in the Department of 
Labour from the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour that a number of knitters employed 
by the National Hosiery Mills, Limited, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, had been dismissed, allegedly 
because of their membership in the National 
Hosiery Workers’ Union, and request was 
made that the matter be investigated. An 
officer of the Department of Labour visited 
Hamilton on December 27 and 28, and dis- 
cussed with a number of the’ employees, 
and subsequently with the Vice-President of 
the company, the allegations which had been 
made in this respect. It was ascertained from 
the employees’ representatives that only three 
of the dismissed employees held membership 
cards with the union. The Vice-President of 
the company informed the departmental offi- 
cer that he fully recognized the right of free- 
dom of association of the employees, and had 
no objection to them becoming members of 
a union of their choice. He further stated 
that the dismissals or lay-offs in question had 
been altogether due to unsatisfactory service 
and the closing down of a number of ma- 
chines for repairs. The plant was closed at 
the time of this conference, and no assur- 
ance could be given as to when it would again 
be operating at full capacity. The Vice- 
President intimated, however, that under fav- 
ourable operating conditions it was quite 
probable that a number of those concerned 
would be re-employed, 


Meat Packers, Vancouver, B.C—On De- 
cember 30, 1936, approximately 200 employees 
of Burns and Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., members of Local No. 95, Meat Cutters 
and Packing House Employees’ Union, ceased 
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work following the dismissal of 18 employees 
from the plant. A conciliation officer of the 
federal Department of Labour, accompanied 
by the Deputy Minister of Labour of British 
Columbia, interviewed the General Manager 
of the employing company. He stated that 
the dismissals were due to the inefficiency of 
the men and the necessity for reduction in 
staff, and he alleged that the stoppage of 
work was caused through the efforts of the 
Meat Cutters’ Union to gain recognition. The 
General Manager agreed to meet a committee 
of the strikers, but it developed that the em- 
ployees insisted that at least two of the men 
who had been dismissed would be included 
in the committee, and the General Manager 
refused to concede this point. At the end 
of the year the dispute had not been adjusted. 





Report of Montreal Housing Committee 

“Housing for the Low Wage Earner” is 
the title of a report made recently by a 
committee of the Montreal Council of Social 
Agencies. In April, 1935, the Council ap- 
pointed a committee “to study the relation- 
ship of housing to the prevention and allevia- 
tion of social problems and to establish, in 
general terms, minimum standards of housing.” 

The conclusions reached by the Committee 
were as follows: 

(1) Evidence has been produced to show 
the close relationship between proper housing 
and the proper physical and social develop- 
ment of the population. 

(2) On an economic basis an average dwel- 
ling conforming to proper standards must pro- 
duce a rental of $25-$30 a month, which is 
almost twice the capacity of low wage earners 
to pay. 

(3) The gap between high rents and low 
wages is the crux of the housing problem. 

(4) With regard to the question of home 
ownership or tenancy, it is considered that for 
the low wage earner tenancy should be 
favoured. 

(5) A housing project to produce the best 
results must be under the supervision of one 
who has an appreciation of the social value 
of good housing. 

(6) A housing scheme must be protected by 
adequate town planning legislation. 

(7) The participation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is recommended to secure reasonable 
uniformity throughout the country and to make 
available its borrowing powers to secure money 
at low rates of interest. 

Five special studies contained in the report 
were also submitted by the Committee under 
the following headings: (a) Health Standards; 
(6) Neighbourhood Standards; (c) Ability of 
the Wage Earner to pay rent; (d@) What may 
a family of five expect from a community; 
(e) plans for cheap wooden houses. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1936 


fh HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time loss 
for December, 1936, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 








Date Number | Number of| Time loss 
of disputes | employees | in working 
involved days 
*Dees 198600. see 20 Bie ES 15,917 
PING VAIOBG: 2 Gree nie: 5 14 1, 264 11,327 
Dec.,1935....... Naeaie 8 431 3,152 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as 
well as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one 
day’s duration and disputes involving less than six 
employees, are not included in the published record 
unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a sepa- 
rate record of such disputes is maintained in the 
Department, and the figures are given in the annual 
review. Each month, however, any such disputes re- 
Bares, are mentioned in this article as ‘“‘minor dis- 
putes.’ 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to a dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A considerable imcrease appears in the 
number of disputes as well as in workers 
involved and time loss recorded for December. 
Four cotton factory strikes accounted for 
nearly one-half of the workers involved and 
over one-half of the time loss. A substantial 
part of the remaiming time loss was due to 
strikes of fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., wheel 
factory workers at Windsor, Ont., longshore- 
men at Vancouver, B.C., and Point Edward, 
Ont. Most of the time loss in November was 
due to strikes of coal miners at Cadomin, 
Alta., fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., and 


longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., but the | 


numbers of workers involved in these were 
not large. Im December, 1935, none of the 
disputes involved large numbers of workers or 
caused great time loss. 


Seven disputes, involving 704 workers, were 
carried over from November, one of these, 
coal miners at River Hebert, N.S., not having 
been included in the table in the December 
Lasour GAZETTE, as detailed information re- 
garding the dispute was not available at that 
time. Thirteen disputes commenced during 
the month. Of these twenty disputes, sixteen 
terminated during the month, seven resulting 
in favour of the employers involved, two 
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in favour of the workers affected, compromise 
settlements being reached in six cases, while 
the result of one dispute was recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of December, there- 
fore, there were on record four disputes re- 
corded as strikes or lockouts, namely: fur 
factory workers, Winnipeg, Man.; longshore- 
men, Vancouver, etc., B.C.; meat packing 
workers, Vancouver, B.C.; and cotton factory 
workers, Welland Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received, indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; and moulders, Peter- 
borough, Ont., February 27, 1984, one 
employer; glassworkers at Hamilton and 
Wallaceburg, Ont., at Redcliff, Alberta, August 
19, 1936, one employer; and coal miners at 
Rivert Hebert, N.S., Oct. 23, 1936, one 
employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence for which work is per- 
formed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

A strike of 265 coal miners at Midlandvale, 
Alta., from November 10 to November 13 was 
not reported in time for inclusion in the 
Lasour Gazerre for December. The miners 
objected to a change in certain work which 
resulted in two men being laid off. Work 
was resumed pending negotiations for a set- 
tlement. 

A minor dispute occurred at Niagara Falls, 
Ont., on December 5 in one chain manufac- 
turing establishment when twenty-nine machine 
operators ceased work for two hours, indirectly 
affecting the work of thirty-nine other em- 
ployees. The cause of the dispute was the 
dismissal of three men for activity in a re- 
cently organized local of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers 
of North America. Work was resumed pend- 
ing a conference with the management. On 
December 15 a strike occurred again in the 
plant, as recorded in the list of strikes and 
lockouts. 

A minor dispute occurred at Toronto, Ont., 
on December 10 when two bricklayers were 
called off a job by the international union 
when the employer refused to employ only 
members of that union. The job was picketed 
until finished. 
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A number of workers in one mine at Reserve, 
NS., it has been reported in the press, refused 
to work on December 17 owing to a dispute 
among the employees as to equal distribution 
of work with the result that 125 men lost 
one day’s work. Reports from the parties 
involved in the dispute have not been re- 
ceived, but it does not appear that the dispute 
was with the management. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Coat Miners, Nacmine, Auta—The dispute 
in one colliery as to non-payment for grey 
coal, which commenced on November 24, was 
terminated on December 4, work being re- 
sumed pending negotiations as provided under 
the agreement, as a result of mediation by 


the western representative of the Department 
of Labour. 


Coat Miners, River Hepsert, N.S—As men- 
tioned in the December issue of the Lasour 
GazerTe, a strike of miners in one colliery at 
River Hebert, N.S., occurred on November 29. 
The miners demanded changes in working 
conditions in a pit recently re-opened and 
work was resumed on- December 3 when satis- 
factory arrangements had been made. 


Fur Workers, Winnipec, Man.—The Com- 
missioner appointed on November 13 by the 
provincial government to investigate this 
strike, which commenced on August 11, con- 
tinued the inquiry until December 19, when 
an adjournment until January 4 was ar- 
ranged. On December 15 one picket was con- 
victed of assault and sentenced to one month’s 
imprisonment, an appeal beimg entered, and 
one was fined five dollars, the fine being paid. 


Furniture Factory Workers, Listows1, 
Ont.—Employees on strike in one factory since 
November 30 in protest against the laying 
off of two men, claiming that work was not 
being divided equally as required by the agree- 
ment, resumed work on December 2 when 
the management agreed to give helpers as 
much work as possible. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Potnt Epwarp, (Sarnia), 
Ont—The strike of a number of employees 
of two companies. at Poimt Edward on 
November 380 contimued until the close of 
navigation on December 11, but in the mean- 
time some of:.the strikers returned to work 
and othens were replaced. 


ResTauRANT Emproyers, Hamitron, Ont.— 
-A number of employees ceased work on 
November 2, demanding the immediate 
re-employment of one worker after an absence 
on account of illness. The employer stated 
that the substitute required one week’s notice. 


Only six employees ceased work but picketed 
the establishment so that the main dining ~ 
room was closed and fifteen or sixteen other 
employees were indirectly affected. The union 
refused to sanction the strike but the strikers 
refused to resume work or to remove the 
pickets. On December 5 the proprietor 
requested mediation by the Department and 
on (December 8 a _ representative of the 
Department brought about negotiations 
between the union representatives and the 
management. The dispute within the union 
was settled and the strike was called off. 


PuLtpwoop Currers, Upsara, Ont—Em- 
ployees in the camps of one employer ceased 
work from December 5 to December 9, 
demanding the wage scale and rates for board 
specified in the agreement under the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario, which expired on 
October 1, 1986 (Lasour Gazetts, April, 1936, 
page 372). The employer stated that opera- 
tions were commenced with inexperienced men 
to whom lower rates were paid. The Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers’ Union, Local 2786 of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, negotiated with the 
employer and the wage scale was restored 
while the rate for board was lowered. Wages 
for bushmen were raised from $30 per month 
and board to $37.50 per month and board. 
Pay for piece workers was raised from $1.75 
per four foot cord to $2. Wages of black- 
smiths, cooks, etc., were similarly increased. 


Meat Packinc Workers, Vancouver, B.C.— 
A number of employees in one establishment 
(202 out of 280) ceased work on December 29, 
against the dismissal of eighteen workers, 
including officers of the Meat Cutters’ Union, 
organized some months previously. The 
management stated that the men were dis- 
missed partly owing to slackening of trade 
and partly for inefficiency. At the request of 
the officers of the Trades and Labour Council 
the provincial Deputy Minister of Labour and 
the western representative of the Department 
of Labour interviewed the manager who 
expressed willingness to meet a committee of 
the strikers but not if it included any of the 
men dismissed or the union officers as it was 
not the policy of the company to recognize 
unions. The strikers insisted on the inclusion 
of two of the men dismissed and at the end of 
the month a settlement had not been reached. 


Cotton Factory EMmMpiLoyees, HaAminton, 
Ont.—The elastic weavers in one establishment 
ceased work on December 5 and most of the 
other employees on December 7. The com- 
pany had made a wage increase of six per cent, 
bringing the wage scale back to that in 1929 
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but the workers demanded twelve per cent. 
When the management agreed to make adjust- 
ments in any rates not considered fair, all 
except the elastic weavers resumed work on 
December 8 and these’ returned = on 
December 9. 


Corron Factory WorKERS, SHERBROOKE, 
P.Q—A number of the employees, twenty- 
nine, in the spinning department of one 
factory ceased work on December 11 demand- 
ing an increase in wages to $14 per week of 
fifty-five hours. It appears that they were 
men doing work ordinarily done by youths 
as learners paid at piece rates, and the earnings 
were stated to be from 94 cents to 17 cents 
per hour. Work for all employees in the 
department ceased, involving 160, and it was 
stated that many of these were deterred from 
work by pickets supported by a large number 
of other persons. On December 15 two other 
departments were closed, bringing the total 
number affected to 208. The civic authorities 
met with the management and representatives 
of the employees and it was arranged that the 
male adults would be given higher paid work 
in other departments as soon as possible and 
that the wage scale would be reviewed. Work 
was resumed on December 16. 





Cotton Factory Workers, WELLAND, OnvT. 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on December 22 demanding an increase in 
wages of twenty per cent. The company had: 
madi an increase of six per cent. The strikers 
picketed the establishment and the company 
closed the plant and announced that an 
inventory was being taken. A committee of 
the employees negotiated with the manage- 
ment and on December 29 a representative of 
the Ontario Department of Labour arrived to 
participate and proposed that the dispute be 
arbitrated. This was taken under consideration 
by the strikers. The company opened the 
plant but it was reported that the pickets 
allowed only foremen and office workers to 
enter under police protection and they were 
assured that no goods would be _ shipped. 
Early in January arrangements were made for 
a meeting of the management with a more 
representative committee of employees. 


Cotton Factory Workers, St. GRmeGoIRE DE 
Montmorency, P.Q.—Employees of the spin- 
ning department, day and night shifts, in one 
establishment ceased work from December 
23 to December 28 demanding an increase in 
wages of fifteen per cent. The management 
had increased wages in the plant by seven 
per cent but stipulated that the spinning 
department must increase production. The 
plant was closed on December 24, involving 
1,640 employees indirectly. A representative 
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of the provincial Department of Labour 
brought about negotiations between a com- 
mittee of the employees and the management 
and a piece rate system of payment was 
agreed to. It was also arranged that shop 
committees would be formed to take up any 
grievances with the management. Work was 
resumed. on December 28. 


Six Factory Workers, Cowansviiie, P.Q. : 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
from December 22 to noon, December 28, in 
protest against the conduct of a foreman, the 
number of looms per worker, and for an 
adjustment in wages. At the request of the 
local member of the provincial legislature a 
representative of the provincial Minister of 
Labour met the parties and arranged that the 
dispute be referred to arbitration under the 
Quebec Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
1925. The Board consisted of Mr. L. A. 
Giroux, K.C., Chairman, Mr. L. S. Lee, 
representing the company, and Mr. Hector A. 
Lalonde representing the workers. 


Wueet Factory Workers, WINpsor, OntT.— 
A number of employees ceased work on 
December 16 demanding recognition of the 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
increases in wages, the reinstatement of five 
workers dismissed and certain changes in 
working conditions. At the beginning of the 
strike the men remained at their working 
places but were told to leave at closing time 
and those who refused to go were escorted 
from the building by police. The establish- 
ment was picketed and on December 21 five 
men were arrested on charges of intimidation 
and unlawful assembly, being released on bail 
pending trial. The Mayor of Windsor 
requested mediation by the Department of 
Labour and on December 26 the Chief Con- 
ciliation Officer of the Department arrived in 
Windsor. On December 30 a settlement was 
reached under which an increase in wages of 
five cents per hour was made for skilled and 
semi-skilled classes and all strikers were 
re-instated. The cases of the men previously 
dismissed were left in abeyance. 


Stee, Workers (CHAIN), Niagara FALLs, 
Ont.—A number of workers in one establish- 
ment ceased work on December 15 in protest 
against the dismissal of certain employees in 
October, alleged to be for union activity as 
members of a recently organized local of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of America. .A strike for two 
hours had occurred on December 5 but work 
was resumed pending negotiations. The 
strikers demanded reinstatement of the men 
discharged, recognition of the union, increases 


in wages, the eight hour day and forty-four 
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hour week and improvements in working 
conditions. The management stated that the 
men had been dismissed for organizing during 
working hours and for intimidating other 
employees. The union had during November 
protested to the Ontario Minister of Labour 
against these dismissals and the latter sent an 
investigator who was assured that the company 
had no objection to its employees joining any 
union but that these men had been dismissed 
owing to their objectionable conduct. By 
December 21 some of the strikers had been 
replaced and the others had resumed work. 


Roap Construction WoRKERS, CHIBOUGAMAU- 
Laxe St. Joun HicHway, P.Q—A number 
of the workers on a highway construction job 
(100 out of 300) ceased work on December 
21 demanding increases in wages and improved 
living conditions. The employer is reported 
to have stated that they were paid from $40 
to $60 per month, the charge for board being 
75 cents per day. Within a few days the men 
began to return and by the end of the month 
nearly all had resumed work. 


LABOURERS (DircHine), MIDDLECHURCH, 
Man.—Employees on a ditch under construc- 
tion by the provincial government as a relief 
project ceased work on December 8 demanding 
increases in wages and reductions in charges 
for board, shelter, etc. The men were paid 21 
cents per hour, 44 hours per week, the charge 
for board and lodging being $6.25 per week, 
but demanded 25 cents per hour, the rate 
under the Minimum Wage Act, for work in 
cities and urban’ districts. The government 
officials made it clear that the rates were in 
accordance with the minimum wage order for 
work outside of cities and work was resumed 
at moon the next day. 


Lasourers, SHERBROOK, P.Q—Labourers, 
cutting wood as relief work on the site for a 
power development project, near Sherbrooke, 
ceased work on December 19, demanding 
increases in wages to $40 per month and board 
instead of $28 and $32 with board. Previously 
they had been paid 25 cents per hour. Work 
was resumed in half a day when the demand 
was refused. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1936* 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1936 





Minine, Etc.— 


Coal miners, Nacmine, Alta.... 140 


Coal miners, River Hebert, N.S. o3 46 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Mate ee Reh coe aas 6 3 100 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 


PascOWOl, NG oe cote cree 85 85 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, 


Vancouver, 
Victoria, etc., B 


eececeeoreeee 


200 


Longshoremen, Point Edward 
DATINA CONE oe ce. iste vs ee me 150 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Restaurant employees, Hamil- 
SOB TOBE CMANG, yee ok sb e 6 


2,000 


1,000 


1,000 


Commenced Nov. 24, 1936; re payment for grey 
coal; terminated Dec. 4, 1936; indefinite. 

Commenced Nov. 29, 1936; for change in working 
conditions; terminated Dec. 2, 1936; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 


Commenced Nov. 30, 1936; to maintain equal 
division of work; terminated Dec. 1, 1936; com- 
promise. 


Commenced Nov. 23, 1936; sympathy with strike 
of longshoremen in U.S.A. and for recognition 
of union; unterminated. 


Commenced Nov. 30, 1936; for increased wages; 
lapsed by Dec. 11, 1936; in favour of employer. 


42 |Commenced Nov. 2, 1936; against discharge of 


worker; terminated Dec. 8, 1936; in favour of 
employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1936* 








Number | Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working Remarks 

involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1936 






















Logcinc— 


Pulpwood cutters, Upsala, Ont. 80 280 |Commenced Dec. 5, 1936; for increased wage rates 


and reduction in rate for board; terminated 
Dec. 9, 1936; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Van- 


ectver Orbis) ints «awe 202 606 |Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge of 
employees (claimed to be for union activity); 
unterminated. 
Textiles, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, Ham- j ; 
MMDORe CITES: tects peu 300 900 |Commenced Dec. 5, 1936; for increase in wages; 


terminated Dee. 8, 1936; compromise. 


Cotton factory workers, Sher- 


BFOOIGGs POC) Seti 5 singouayocctets tas she 29 116 |Commenced Dec. 11, 1936; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 15, 1936; compromise. 
Cotton factory workers, Wel- 


laid }Onts ees 2). Umi e 865 6,488 |Commenced Dec. 22, 1936; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Cotton factory workers, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, : 
BANAT, ORE, Baek IS cR, 2 204 612 |Commenced Dec. 23, 1936; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 26, 1936; compromise. 


Silk mill workers, Cowans- ; : 
175 262 |Commenced Dec. 22, 1936; for change in working 


Wallen? Gite tenes, 2 puke tons 
Q conditions and increased wages; terminated Dec. 
23, 1936; compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Wheel factory workers, Wind- ied 2 
SOESOne et: Ll ee I, 140 800 |Commenced Dec. 16, 1936; for recognition of union; 


increase in wages and against dismissal of work- 
ers; terminated Dec. 29, 1936; compromise. 


Chain factory workers, Niag- : ker 
ateiia is ar 37 185 |Commenced Dec. 15, 1936; against dismissal of 


Araceae Cmte ue ise een, ‘ in. , 
workers and for union recognition; terminated 
Dec. 19, 1936; in favour of employer. 
CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 


Road construction workers, 
Chibougamau-Lake St. John 


Highway, P.Q.............. 100 500 |Commenced Dec. 21, 1936; for increased wages 


and change in living conditions; lapsed by Dec. 
31, 1936; in favour of employer. 


Other— 


Labourers (ditching), Middle- ‘ 
ehireh i Maas. Wu, Ed, 250 375 |Commenced Dec. 8, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Dec. 9, 1936; in favour of employer. 
Labourers, Sherbrooke, P.Q.. 47 - 94 |Commenced ‘Dec. 19, 1936; for increased wages; 


terminated Dec. 19, 1936; in favour of employer. 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Restaurant workers, Regina, 


Sait a ee a, ee 4 36 |Commenced Dec. 22, 1936; for increased wages, 


reduction in hours and recognition of union; 
lapsed by Dee. 31, 1936; in favour of employer. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


RestaurANtT Workers, Recina, Sask—A_ recognition. The establishment was picketed 
and one picket was arrested on a charge of 
: watching and besetting, being released on bail 
ceased work on December 22, demanding pending trial. By the end of the month it 


increases in wages, reduced hours and union was reported that the strike had elapsed. 


number of the employees in one restaurant 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lanour Gazerre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1936, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as pos- 
sible directly from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper re- 
ports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Novem- 
ber was 100 and 16 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 116 
disputes in progress during the month, in- 
volving 34,700 workers, with a time loss of 
156,000 working days for the month. 

Of the 100 disputes beginning in November, 
25 were over demands for advances in wages, 
3 over proposed wage reductions, 23 over other 
wage questions, 38 over questions as to work- 
ing hours, 28 over questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 5 
over other questions respecting working ar- 
rangements and 13 over questions of trade 
union principle. Final settlements were 
reached in 81 disputes during the month, of 
which 24 were settled in favour of workers, 
37 in favour of employers, 20 ended in a 
compromise; in 6 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


France 


No report of a settlement of the strikes 
of metal workers mentioned in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazette has been noted. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
September was 205, and’ 140 were in progress 
from the previous month, making a total 
of 345 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 125,000 workers, with a time loss 
of 1,120,000 working days for the month. 


Strikes in the automobile and automobile 
parts manufacturing industry at Flint, Michi- 
gan, and several other cities were in progress 
during December, chiefly at plants of the 
General Motors Corporation. These largely 
took the form of “sit-down” strikes. By 
January 9, a total of 100,000 workers were 
reported out of employment, either on strike 
or indirectly affected. The causes of the vari- 
ous disputes were alleged dismissal or transfer 
of union members, ‘‘ speed-up ” methods and 
in some cases demands for increased wages. 
These workers had recently been organized 
by the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
and the main object of the strikes was re- 
ported to be the demand for a joint conference 
to settle a basis of collective bargaining con- 
ditions for all plants of the corporation, which 
has plants in thirty-five cities and employs 
over 200,000 workers. 


There were no important changes in the 
strikes of longshoremen and seamen as re- 
ported in the last issue of the Lasour GAZzErTe. 
The strike was still almost totally effective 
in Pacific Coast ports and partially effective 
in the eastern and Gulf ports, in which latter 
ports the International Seamen’s Union con- 
tinued to supply men for many vessels. 


There were, during the quarter ending De- 
cember 31, 1936, 15,813 accidents reported to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of On- 
tario. These accidents were reported in the 
industries in Schedule I of the Act, 94 of 
which were fatal accidents. In Schedule 2 
industries, 724 accidents were reported includ- 
ing 20 fatal cases; and 691 Crown, 9 of which 
were fatal, were reported during the last quar- 
ter, making in all 16,787 accidents, of which 
123 were fatal. 


According to a press report dated December 
27, 1936, the French Compulsory Labour 
Arbitration Law passed the Senate by a vote 
of 170 to 89. Premier Blum, it is reported, 
appeared personally to defend the Bill against 
an amendment denying re-employment of 
workers discharged during labour disputes 
which are still unsettled. 





According to a notice in the British Columbia 
Gazette of December 31, 1936, Mr. Eldon 
Sidney Hilliard Winn of Vancouver has been 
reappointed a member and Chairman of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, for a fur- 
ther term of ten years. 
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NEW YEAR’S MESSAGE OF MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Hon. Norman McL. Rogers reviews Industrial Situation—Freedom from 
Regimental Dictatorship—Employees’ Right of Association 


jhe following message and appeal to in- 
dustry and labour was issued by the 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of La- 
bour on December 30: 

“As a result of the substantial progress of 
the past year it is possible to predict the 
future course of business recovery in Canada 
with greater confidence than at any time since 
1930. The accumulating evidence of improved 
conditions 1s now visible on all sides. The 
upward trend is established. We are justified 
in making our plans for the coming year on 
the assumption that 1937 will bring greater 
industrial activity, more employment and 
higher returns to industrial and commercial 
undertakings throughout the Dominion. 


“There is cause for deep satisfaction in this 
forecast. There is also a warning, which we 
shall do well to heed. If business recovery is 
to make its maximum contribution to na- 
tional welfare, we must guard against the 
‘disorganization of business by industrial dis- 
putes. The effect of widespread industrial 
discord is not to be measured in dollars and 
cents. It goes deeper than that. It threatens 
the foundations of goodwill and fair dealing 
which unite different economic groups in a 
national community and give them a feeling 
that they share a common heritage. 


“In many countries to-day peoples are 
divided into antagonistic groups in an attitude 
of bitter suspicion and conflict. In some coun- 
tries this conflict led to the loss of freedom 
and the rise of dictatorships. We who live 
in Canada have no desire to follow the 
example of those nations which have given 
up the substance of freedom for the shadow 
of regimented security. Our success in avoid- 
ing tendencies towards Communism and 
Fascism will depend upon our willingness to 
practise forbearance and tolerance and to 
adopt the method of co-operation in the con- 
duct of industrial relations.” 


Responsibility of Leadershtp—*TI wish to pay 
tribute to the many leaders of industry and 
organized labour who have recognized their 
larger obligation towards the national welfare 
through the difficult years of the depression. 
The responsibilities of industrial and labour 
leaders will be increased with the acceleration 
of recovery. Already the number of industrial 
disputes is mounting. Many of these disputes 
could have been avoided if they had been dis- 
cussed in their earlier stages in an atmosphere 
of mutual confidence and understanding. 


“Experience gained in the operation of some 
of the largest industries in Canada indicates 
the desirability of including in industrial agree- 
ments made between employers and workers, 
machinery for dealing directly and swiftly with 
any disputes which may arise during the 
continuance of these agreements. The danger 
to industrial peace comes from two sides. On 
the one side there are shortsighted employers 
who still regard labour as a commodity to be 
exploited for immediate profit. On the other 
side there are shortsighted agitators, who seek 
to create confusion and class hatred for sub- 
versive ends. One group is as much a menace 
to industrial peace as the other. In the long 
run both will be condemned by an intelligent 
public opinion.” 

Right of Association—In connection with 
recent strikes in Canada there have been 
frequent complaints that certain employers 
have denied to their employees the right of 
association and have summarily discharged 
men and women who have been active in the 
organization of labour unions. It is neces- 
sary to state in the clearest terms that the 
right of association is a civil right, long estab- 
lished by law and usage. It was affirmed with 
special reference to Canada by an Order-in- 
Council of July 11, 1918 (P.C, 1743). It was 
proclaimed explicitly in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles at the close of the World War. To 
deny the right of workmen to combine in any 
lawful organization they desire for the pro- 
motion of their common welfare is an open 
invitation to extremists to preach the futility 
of collective bargaining as an alternative to 
direct action. The right of association for 
legitimate purposes should be respected in the 
national interest and labour should not be 
denied the means of organizing for collective 
bargaining. The right of employers to organize 
for all lawful purposes is not questioned in 
any quarter. Employers are not entitled in 
the same breath to protest against govern- 
mental regulation of industry and to deny to 
labour its right to resort to legitimate measures 
of self-help through voluntary association. 

“With the advent of a New, Year, which 
holds great promise for our country, I make 
an appeal as Minister of Labour for a just 
and honourable peace between industry and 
labour. The attainment of this end will re- 
quire the long view of statesmanship on the 
part of both. We must think not only of to- 
morrow but of the day that will follow. The 
Department of Labour is ready to offer its 
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services in the removal of existing misunder- 
standings regarding the implications of the 
right of association. It is also ready to assist 
at all times in the adjustment of disputes which 
are not resolved directly by the method of con- 


Minimum Wage Order Governing Carpenters 
in Certain British Columbia Districts 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has recently issued Order No. 40 
establishing a minimum wage in the carpentry 
industry. The Order (published in the British 
Columbia Gazette of December 3) defines 
“carpentry trade” to mean and include “all 
work usually done by carpenters in connection 
with the construction and erection of any new 
building or structure, or part thereof, and the 
remodelling, alteration, or repairing of any 
existing building or structure, or part thereof.” 

It provides that the minimum rate for every 
employee in the carpentry trade shall be 70 
cents per hour “in all that part of the south- 
erly portion of Vancouver Island which lies 
within the boundaries of the Land Districts 


of Victoria, Lake, North Saanich, South 
Saanich, Esquimalt, Highland, Metchosin, 
Goldstream, Sooke, Otter, Malahat, and 
Renfrew.” 

The Order, which becomes effective on 


February 1, does not apply to apprentices 
duly indentured pursuant to the provisions 
of the Apprenticeship Act. 


Coal Mining in Canada in 1935 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a publication entitled “Coal Statistics 
for Canada” for the calendar year 1935. Ac- 
cording to the survey made, Canadian mines 
produced 13,888,006 tons of coal worth $41,- 
963,110 during 1935, as compared with 13,- 
810,193 tons valued at $42,045,942 produced 
during the preceding year. Canada imported 
13,006,021 tons of coal in 1935, representing 
a decline of 5:8 per cent from the 1934 total 
of 13,809,045 tons. 

Canadian coal mines furnished employment 
to 24,831 wage earners in 1935, compared with 
24,671 in the previous year. The eastern 
coal mines employed, on the average, 13,810 
men and western coal mines, 11,021 men. 
Surface employees averaged 244 days’ work 
during the year and underground workers 209 
days. There were, in addition to these men, 
1,367 salaried employees on the mine payrolls 
in 1935. Salaries and wages paid to all em- 
ployees working in or about Canadian coal 
mines in 1935 amounted to $26,595,344, as 
compared with $25,662,591 in 1934. 


ference. Let us not forget that the national 
welfare is above private advantage. Let us 
remember, above all, that it is the duty of 
government to see that the benefits of business 
recovery are developed and conserved for the 
general good of Canada.” 


Canadian Fisheries 


“Fisheries Statistics of Canada, 1935,” is the 
title of a report issued under an arrange- 
ment for statistical co-operation between the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Gov- 
ernment departments having jurisdiction with 
regard to fisheries throughout Canada. 


According to the report there were 953,201,600 
pounds of fish landed in the whole of Canada 
during the year 1935. This amount includes 
salt water fish and fish from all of the inland 
waters where commercial fishing operations 
are carried on. The market value of the catch 
came to $34,427,854 compared with $34,022,323 
in the previous year, an increase of $405,531. 


In 1935, the number of employees engaged 
in the fishing industry was 82,918 and the 
capital investment in the industry amounted 
to $43,617,888. The annual per capita con- 
sumption of fish in Canada, according to the 
report, is estimated at upwards of 21 pounds. 
Exports amount to from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the annual catch. 


~ The International Labour Office issued re- 


‘cently, Volume II of the second edition of 


the “International Survey of Social Services ” 


.containing a study of the operation, in 1933, 


of the social services of 19 countries. In spite 
of the unavoidable delay in issuing this pub- 
lication, the data published in the survey may 
still be regarded as of great value. In par- 
ticular, a comparison of the texts and figures 
of 1930 and 1933 for any one country gives 
some idea of the effects of the depression on 
its social services and on the level of protection 
enjoyed by the persons covered by social 
insurance and assistance laws and regulations. 


The Alberta Gazette of December 15, 1936, 
contained an amended regulation to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Section L of Regu- 
lation 9 (Lasour Gazette, March, 1933, page 
277) is amended to read “ Motor Transporta- 
tion:—The transportation of passengers by 
taxi or other motor car methods, except in 
the operation of regularly established motor- 
bus passenger lines.” The regulation was for- 
merly worded to include motor-bus operation. 
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“THE NATIONAL ATTACK ON UNEMPLOYMENT” 


Review of Unemployment and Relief Situation by Minister of Labour and 
The Chairman of the National Employment Commission 


A review of the progress evident in the 
national endeavour against unemploy- 
ment, and a warning that the relief situation 
still remained the Dominion’s most urgent 
problem, featured addresses on January 11 
by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour, before the Canadian Club at 
Toronto, and by Mr.’ Arthur B. Purvis, chair- 
man of the National Employment Commis- 


sion, before the Canadian Club at Montreal. 
Hon. Mr. Rogers’ address was particularly 
appropriate because of its emphasis of the 
tri-partite responsibility of the federal, pro- 
vincial, and municipal administrations. 
_ Mr. Purvis gave an informative account of 
the Commission’s methods in dealing with 
the various factors involved in the situation. 
Summaries of both addresses follow: 


Address of Minister of Labour 


Emphasizing that “a supreme effort is still 
needed before we can remove unemployment 
and relief from the agenda of unfinished public 
business,’ Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minis- 
ter of Labour, in an address before the 
Canadian Club at Toronto on January 11, on 
the subject—‘A National Attack on Unem- 
ployment”—cautioned against facile com- 
placency in regarding unemployment as no 
longer being “our most urgent national 
problem.” 


While assuring his audience “that no mem- 
ber of the government welcomed the growing 
evidence of business recovery with more in- 
tense satisfaction than a Minister of Labour,” 
the Hon. Mr. Rogers considered that he would 
be doing less than his duty if he failed to 
draw attention to the existing situation. 
Pointing to extremes of public sentiment, the 
Minister observed: 


“There is nothing more remarkable in poli- 
tical and business life than the swift changes 
in sentiment which sweep over an entire 
country. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth 
and none knoweth whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth.” These alternate phases of 
extreme depression and extreme optimism 
have to be reckoned with in the conduct of 
government, but, just as the mariner must 
make his calculations on the basis of the 
prevailing winds instead of sudden gales so 
governments are obliged to frame their 
policies in accordance with established trends 
rather than the sudden and unpredictable 
variations of activity which have their origin 
in business sentiment.” 


Referring to the remarkable return of con- 
fidence as reflected in the substantial revival 
of industry and trade, and expressing his belief 
that this upward trend will be continued in 
1937, the Minister warned against over- 
optimism in regard to relief, adding: 


“But the exciting glamour of returning 
prosperity must not blind us to the harsh 
realities of unemployment and relief or lessen 
our appreciation of the measure of the task 
that is still before us in dealing with this 
question. Extravagant optimism is as unre- 
liable and dangerous to-day as extreme de- 
pression was unreliable and dangerous three 
years ago.” 

Many-Sided Problems 

Indicating the complexity of the factors 
bearing upon the problem, the Minister con- 
tinued : 

“In one aspect it is a problem of public 
finance. It raises in a new and perplexing 
form the old issue of divided financial re- 
sponsibility for social services under our 
federal constitution. In another aspect it is 
a problem of social welfare. It compels us to 
examine the obligation of the state to those 
of its citizens who through no fault of their 
own are unable to provide themselves and 
their dependents with the means of sub- 
sistence. In still another aspect it is an 
economic problem. It compels us to recon- 
sider the principles which underly our fiscal 
and trade policies in order to determine what 
policies are most likely to produce the maxi- 
mum degree of employment for our people. 
It is not too much to say that every activity 
of government is affected either directly or 
indirectly by unemployment on a national 
scale. By its magnitude, its persistence and 
its complexity this problem of unemployment 
and relief is a challenge alike to our demo- 
cratic way of government and our time- 
honoured methods of industrial and commer- 
cial organization.” 

Voicing his faith in an informed public 
opinion as an aid to government, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers submitted the chief features of what 
he termed an “interim report” on the pro- 
gress made. 
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Relief Costs and Grants-in-Aid 

First, he dealt with the adjustment of the 
financial burden of relief costs, pointing out 
that, as a result of representations supple- 
mented by investigations, an interim increase 
of 75 per cent was made in the grants-in-aid 
to the provinces for the winter months (Janu- 
ary, February, March, 1936). 

Proceeding, he emphasized the determininng 
factors involved in this decision as follows: 


“We rejected the proposal for exclusive 
Dominion responsibility for direct relief on 
the long-established principle that the pro- 
vision of relief is primarily a municipal and 
provincial responsibility and only becomes a 
Dominion responsibility to the extent that 
municipality and province are unable to cope 
with it. We also believed that the assumption 
of exclusive responsibility for relief by the 
Dominion Government would create far 
greater abuses than it would correct. One 
of two evils would follow inevitably. Under 
a national system of relief the Dominion Gov- 
ernment would be obliged to place salaried 
relief officials and inspectors in every muni- 
cipality granting rehef across Canada, thus 
creating an elaborate, cumbersome and ex- 
pensive administration which would tend to 
fasten itself upon the country permanently. 


“Tf, on the other hand, the administration 
of relief were left with the provinces and 
municipalities, with the Dominion Govern- 
ment paying the bill, you would have an even 
more impossible situation. Under this system, 
municipalities would be given the power to 
spend more money which they did not have 
to raise by taxation. All the usual checks 
against waste and extravagance would be re- 
moved. You would have a complete de- 
parture from the salutary principle of public 
finance that, so far as possible, those who 
spend public money should be directly re- 
sponsible to those from whom the money is 
taken by taxation.” 

In thus rejecting assumption for the entire 
cost of relief, the Minister pointed out that 
the government recognized the critical situ- 
ation created by the cumulative burden of 
relief costs and hence the increase of 75 per 
cent in the grants-in-aid. 

Then he proceeded to trace the progressive 
reductions in the grants and announced 
further reductions in 1937: 

“In April (1936) we made a reduction of 
15 per cent in the grants to the provinces, 
followed by a further reduction of 10 per 
cent in July. The grants will be maintained 
at their present scale during the months of 
January, February and March. During this 
year there will be a substantial reduction in 
the Dominion grants-in-aid to the provinces. 
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I believe these reductions will be fully justi- 
fied by the extension of fusiness recovery, 
by the marked improvement in municipal tax 
collections and by the improved financial 
position of most of the provinces. All gov- 
ernments, Dominion, Provincial and muni- 
cipal, must accept their full responsibility to 
reduce relief costs during the present year. 
It is not going to be an easy task but it 
must be faced with courage, fairness and a 
just appreciation of what is involved in a 
long view of social welfare.” 


Relief Camps 


The solution of the problem of relief camps 
and the steps taken in substitution therefor 
were next dealt with by the Minister as 
follows: 

“Our next problem was presented by the 
relief camps. They had been established in 
1934 to provide for the single homeless men. 
At their maximum strength they afforded 
shelter to 21,000 men. In the last year of 
their operation they cost the Dominion Gov-- 
ernment in the neighbourhood of $9,000,000. 
They were even more costly in terms of 
dissatisfaction, bitterness and human frustra- 
tion. They may have been necessary to meet 
an emergency but the ‘On-to-Ottawa’ trek and 
the Regina riots showed the danger of main- 
taining them on their existing basis. They 
were not work camps in the proper sense of 
that term. They were not training camps in 
the proper sense of that term. For the single 
unemployed they were a blind alley—a dead- 
end street. For the government they were 
an expensive luxury. For Communist agitators 
they provided a ready-made forum for the 
propagation of subversive doctrines where 
teachers and pupils were given shelter, food 
and clothing at the expense of the Govern- 
ment. After a brief investigation we decided 
to close the relief camps. It was said in 
some quarters that the camps could not be 
closed without riots or serious disturbances. 
They were closed, according to schedule on 
July 1 of last year. There were no riots and 
there were no disturbances.” 

In the closing of the camps, the Minister | 
outlined how the welfare of the men was 
made a primary consideration by increased 
allowances with deferred pay on discharge; 
and by the co-operative arrangements be- 
tween the railways and the Government 
whereby many thousands of single unem- 
ployed obtained work on deferred maintenance 
on the railways. Another avenue of place- 
ment was in farm employment which had 
absorbed 40,000 single adults to date. 
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Public Works 


The Minister next discussed the third issue 
—the utility of public works in the alleviation 
of the problem: 

“On this question we reached the conclusion 
that of themselves public works and an in- 
crease In government payrolls did not offer 
an effective remedy for unemployment. We 
recognized at the same time that in a period 
of acute depression governments were justified 
in expanding the normal program of public 
works and were under an obgigation to adapt 
such a program to the employment needs of 
various sections of the country. Therefore, 
in drawing up our estimates last year, we 
proceeded on the principle that in formulating 
a public works program for relief purposes 
we should select undertakings which had an 
intrinsic economic value to the nation and 
which would lead to an ultimate expansion 
of private employment through the develop- 
ment of natural resources and the tourist 
trade. 

“During the past year the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, apart from its own expenditures on 
federal public works, entered into agreements 
with the various provinces for joint-works 
programs amounting to a total joint expendi- 
ture of over $30,000,000. A substantial part 
of this total was expended on tourist roads, 
and a special appropriation of the Department 
of Mines was used to stimulate mining develop- 
ment through the building of roads into new 
mining districts which were not served by the 
railways. I think this part of our policy has 
been fully justified by the results it has 
achieved. At its peak the joimt-works pro- 
gram provided work to over 40,000 men across 
the Dominion. (Moreover, in all our agree- 
ments with the provinces we stipulated that 
at least 50 per cent of those employed on 
joint-works projects should be taken from the 
unemployed on relief. This was the first 
year in which the agreements with the prov- 
inces contained this specific provision. In its 
actual operation it produced a marked reduc- 
tion in relief rolls in all provinces during the 
summer and autumn months.” 

Dealing with the activities of the National 
Employment Commission, the Minister re- 
ferred to its initiation of the home improve- 
ment plan through which $50,000,000 had been 


made available for home improvement loans. 
(The work of the Commission is given in 
more detail in the Montreal speech of Mr. 
Arthur Purvis, a summary of which appears 
below). 


Private Employment and Trade 


Hon. Mr. Rogers declared that “the real 
answer to unemployment is more private em- 
ployment, and that the best method of 
simulating private employment in an exporting 
country is the expansion of foreign trade.” 
In this respect he referred to the tangible 
evidences of trade expansion—in the operation 
of the Reciprocity agreement, the settlement 
of trade differences with Japan, and in the 
great increase in export trade, etc—as con- 
tributing to the present industrial activity 
and the volume of expanding railway traffic. 

The Minister concluded in part, as follows: 

“Perhaps you will ask me if I am satisfied 
with what we have done. My answer is—no. 
I am encouraged and confident but not satisfied. 
When governments begin to be satisfied with 
what they have achieved they begin at that 
moment to die. Freedom united with ordered 
social progress must be our watchwords. We 
must have freedom for self-government and 
the development of individual responsibility. 
We must build the ramparts of social security 
against fear, the arch-enemy of humam person- 
ality. We cannot ignore the quickening of 
social consciousness in other countries. Land 
and ocean are no barriers to the advance of 
social ideals. It has always been the duty of 
government to administer impartial justice. 
Let us not forget that in this day and 
generation justice has acquired a new and 
broader content than it once possessed. As 
Lowell truly said :— 

The world advances and outgrows, 

The laws that in our fathers’ time seemed 
best; 

And doubtless after us some purer scheme 
will be mapped out, by wiser men 
than we, 

Made wiser by the steady growth of truth. 


Within the limits of our opportunities to 
serve the state, we must seek to create 
conditions and enact laws within which our 
people may obtain an ever-expanding measure 
of welfare and happiness.” 


_ Address of Chairman of National Employment Commission 


Concentrating on a review of the objectives 
and progress of the National Employment 
Commission, Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, chairman 
of that body, addressed the Canadian Club of 
Montreal on the same date on which Hon. 
Mr. Rogers was speaking before the Canadian 
Club of Toronto. 


Mr. Purvis also stressed the major import- 
ance of the unemployment problem by show- 
ing its hazards to national life. While it was 
true that drought conditions in the West had 
aggravated the problem and was one of the 
contributing factors in not causing a further 
diminution in relief rolls, yet, he stated, it was 
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also true that the reduction which had taken 
place in “ the numbers on relief in most of the 
provinces was commensurate neither with the 
improvements in the business nor in the 
employment indices, while the comparison of 
unemployment relief costs was even less 
favourable. 

“This condition brings increasing dangers 
for the citizens of Canada, both from a social 
viewpoint in the effect on character of enforced 
idleness for those who lack work, and on the 
employed citizen through the growing burden 
of taxation, which reaches him mostly in the 
form of a lower purchasing power for his 
dollar, or in higher local tax assessments if he 
owns his home.” 


Analysis of Fundamental Factors 


Mr. Purvis then proceeded to marshal the 
methods now being employed to attack this 
problem by a detailed and constructive study 
of the facts and data bearing on all its 
complex phases. He stated that the Commis- 
sion, realizing that the problem was far from 
being one of unemployment alone, had 
decided on a fundamental attack rather than 
follow various popular proposals, such attack 
to be founded, first in definition of the terms 
used in speaking of the problem; second, in 
the accumulation of the facts available, and, 
third, in their subdivision and analysis. Then 
they felt they could develop their program 
for achieving the main end in view—more 
jobs for those who need them. “Not,” he 
added, “that we had any intention while 
this analysis was being done, of neglecting any 
practicable means which might be available, 
either for providing employment or for 
handling emergency situations.” 


Direct Relief Problems 

As indicative of the Commission’s methods 
in dealing with direct relief, Mr. Purvis out- 
lined the activities in this field as follows:— 

“First we developed for registration pur- 
poses a questionnaire in regard to relief 
recipients, not for the purpose of ascertaining 
numbers on relief at the different centres, 
but for the purpose of ascertaining their work 
experience; the degree of their employ- 
ability; the degree to which their work has 
been seasonal in boom and depression years; 
their housing conditions; the degree to which 
the problem is industrial or in the primary 
product field, etc., etc. 

“We are sometimes asked why we did not 
register the unemployed who are not in 
receipt of direct relief. This was carefully 
considered and believed to be impracticable 
at this time for two reasons: 

(a) “To be effective a card system for 
the identification of every Canadian citizen 
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employed or unemployed would be required, 

involving a measure of interference in the 

personal life of all, which is possible in time 
of war but which would probably involve 
disunion rather than union at other times. 

(b) “It would require the setting of a 
day by proclamation upon which such 
citizens would register, and this registra- 
tion would develop an expectation of imme- 
diate employment. 

“Tt was also felt that improved business 
conditions are in any case tending to absorb 
first the unemployed not on relief. For they 
represent that section whose strength of pur- 
pose in adversity is so great that their effort 
is such as to give them a disproportionately 
good chance of employment as times improve. 

“The registration under this questionnaire 
took place during the month of September, 
having been postponed from August at the 
special request of Provincial officials who felt 
their field organization could not be ready 
for the earlier date. Some districts are still 
missing, and while preliminary figures are 
ready, the really useful section of the infor- 
mation is not yet available owing to the 
mechanical difficulties of sorting so large an 
accumulation of data. 

“The registration has been organized so as 
to provide the Canadian public with a con- 
tinuing monthly record of the unemployment 
situation.” 

In dealing with problems of re-employment 
he stated that the first necessity in the mind 
of the Commission is “a properly organized 
Employment Service to link up the unem- 
ployed man with the job appropriate and 
available to him. Methods of improving 
the existing machinery have been under 
active investigation from the outset, for a 
Dominion-Provincial requirement of a per- 
manent nature is here involved, which indeed 
affects the whole problem of aid, and which 
can and must be met.” 

Testing Efficacy of Pulbic Works 

In the field of public works he regarded 
the problem of the Commission as two-fold: 

“Firstly, the Commission is interested in 
knowing and expressing its view on the total 
moneys which the Government intends to 
spend on public works of all kinds, whether 
for the purpose of providing employment or 
for the normal development of Governmental 
Departments, This is to enable it to compare 
that total expenditure with the totals in 
previous years and so permit the gauging of 
the effect on employment of any increase or 
diminution in the works total. Fortunately 
the rising tide of employment by private 
capital, coupled with the employment mea- 
sures arising from Commission recommenda- 
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tions in housing and other fields, and the 
revival in the demand for railway equip- 
ment, give hope of a reduced Governmental 
works activity, and if advantage can be taken 
of this trend it will help in achieving a lesser 
burden of taxation. For it must be remem- 
bered that while Government has to and does 
step in in emergencies, resultant taxation, 
and Government competition with private 
industry for the supply of skilled workers 
may tend later in the depression period to 
deprive many more men of work in private 
industry than Government itself can hope to 
provide by public works expenditures. 


“Secondly, in the public works field, the 
Commission has established a set of criteria, 
gleaned from experience in this and other 
countries, against which it will test the 
employment efficacy of any public works 
projects developed for the purpose of pro- 
viding employment, whether recommended by 
it to the Government, or whether origin- 
ated by the Government for the same pur- 
pose for submission to Parliament.” 

He pointed to the home improvement plan 
as indicating the Commission’s adaptation of 
practical measures. This plan, would result, 
it was intendied, in the stimulation of private 
expenditures approximating $50,000,000. 


Farm Placement 


Another immediate problem had been the 
absorption in winter employment of the 
thousands of single homeless adults who were 
congregating mostly in the western cities 
following closing of the camps. An extended 
farm placement scheme had been worked out 
with the provinces, under which 40,000 were 
already at work on individual farms. 


Youth Training 


As a result of studies made by the Commis- 
sion’s Youth Committee, re-conditioning plans, 
both for physical re-conditioning and for 
training had been worked out, Mr. Purvis said. 
These plans had been approved in principle 
by the Minister and it was hoped with 
provincial co-operation they could be put into 
use promptly. It was evident that this re-con- 
ditioning work must be an integral part of the 
Commission’s plans because of the long-con- 
tinued idleness of so many citizens, both young 
and old. Assisted land settlement was also 
being studied, and a special Veteran’s Assist- 
ance Commission had been appointed by the 
government to recommend plans for disabled 
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veterans, with which the National Employ- 
ment Commission was instructed to co-operate 
when sanctioned. 


Mr. Purvis concluded with a warning note:— 


“Some time it is assumed that the good 
times for which we now look so hopefully, 
and with some reason, will automatically take 
care of all dangers inherent in the relief and 
unemployment situations. The Commission 
does not believe that to be the case, and if 
the country does not overcome the problems 
which have grown up in the last few years, 
during the anticipated good times, we think 
we shall enter the next period of lean times 
in no condition to contend with them.” 


Kight-Hour Day for Toronto Nurses 


The board of the Central Registry of To- 
ronto Graduate Nurses announced recently 
that members had adopted the eight-hour 
shift for special nurses in all Toronto hospitals. 
The new schedule, effective January 15, 1937, 
reduces the length of duty by four hours and 
under it a nurse will receive $4 a day. The 
patient will pay for one meal for the nurse 
whose hours will be from eight o’clock in 
the morning to four o’clock in the afternoon; 
from four to midnight and from midnight to 
eight o’clock. It is understood that this eight- 
hour arrangement is already compulsory in 
London, Ontario, Vancouver, and in leading 
cities in the United States. 


_ Reference was made in the Lasour GaAzeErre 
of April, 1986 (page 328) to regulations govern- 
ing working hours in the shoe repairing indus- 
try (Island of Montreal). These regulations 
made under the Act respecting Limiting of 
Working Hours (Lasour Gazettes, July, 1933, 
page 695) have now been amended by an Order 
in Council published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette of December 12, 1936. 


The recent Order in Council provides for 
the inclusion of employees in shoe shine par- 
lours under the scope of the previous order 
relating to the shoe repairing industry as 
follows :— 


“On and from the Ist of January, 1937, 
workmen specially charged with the cleaning, 
shining and dyeing of shoes of any kind, 
either employed by owners of shoe shine par- 
lours or working as handicraftmen on their 
own accounts, shall be governed by the pro- 
visions of the present Order.” 
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AN APPRECIATION OF RELIEF AS RELATED TO ECONOMIC 
AND EMPLOYMENT TENDENCIES IN CANADA 


Analysis of Factors Tending to Prevent Greater Decrease 
in Numbers on Relief 


Prepared by J. K. Houston, Statistician, Dominion Unemployment Relief, 
Department of Labour 


Statistics concerning unemployment relief 
and relief expenditures in Canada are not 
being affected as favourably as might be 
expected, by the pronounced improvement in 
employment conditions. 

This study is intended to present the 
factors which tend to prevent relief figures 
from reflecting more fully the trend of 
production and employment and to clarify 
certain aspects of the relief problem and its 
relation to unemployment and to employ- 
ment. 


Numbers Afforded Relief 


Commencing with the month of May, 1932, 
the provinces have reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour the numbers afforded direct 
relief each month and the total monthly 
cost. (Prior to May, 1932, cumulative figures 
were reported which cannot be used for 
comparative purposes with the monthly busi- 
ness and employment indices published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics.) 

In respect to the numbers afforded relief 
during each month it is to be borne in mind 
that these include all heads of families, 
dependents and individual cases who have 
been in recéipt of relief for any part of the 
month. Consequently, at no one time would 
there be on relief the total number reported 
for the month. Included also are those who 
may have been afforded only partial relief, 
as, while the majority of those on relief are 
provided with food, fuel, clothing and shelter, 
in some cases relief recipients have been able 
to provide themselves with some of these 
requisites. Due to these factors, it is 
impossible from the information available to 
calculate exact monthly per capita costs, 
those shown being obtained by dividing the 
total monthly costs by the total number 
afforded relief during the month. 

Table 1 shows by months the numbers of 
heads of families, and the total numbers 
including dependents and individual cases 
who have been afforded direct relief in the 
Dominion, as reported by the Provinces, from 
May, 1932, to November, 1936. A segrega- 
tion of those in the dried out areas has been 
made, as the problem in those areas is not 
one of unemployment. From May, 1932, 


to August, 1934, the dried out area figures 
relate only to Saskatchewan for months sub- 
sequent to August, 1934, figures for Mani- 
toba and Alberta are included, but the 
numbers for the latter provinces are com- 
paratively small. Table 1 also shows the 
monthly total cost (including Dominion, 
provincial and municipal contributions) as 
reported by the provinces and the approxi- 
mate monthly per capita costs. 


Analysis of Relief Figures 


Having the total numbers afforded direct 
relief in the Dominion (Table 1), an 
analysis or classification is necessary in order 
to get at the approximate number who 
would be affected by improved employment. 
Apart from those on relief in the dried-out 
areas, which are shown separately, the 
numbers include farmers and their families 
outside these areas. Included also are 
unemployable persons and their families, 
although the number of these is relatively 
small. The deduction of farmers and their 
families, unemployable persons and _ their 
dependents leaves the employable persons 
and their dependents which form the hard 
“core” of the relief problem. ‘These are the 
numbers which should be affected by the 
expansion of employment. 


The approximate numbers of employable 
heads of families, employable dependents, 
and employable individual cases on relief 
month by month are shown in Table 2 which 
also shows the dependent wives and children 
of employable heads of families, and the total 
number to be affected by employment con- 
ditions. This table has been established on 
the basis of information secured by the 
Department of Labour from the provinces 
in connection with the “Classification of 
Relief Recipients” which was in effect for the 
months of December, 1935, to August, 1936, 
inclusive. It is noted that the totals secured 
through the classification vary somewhat 
from the usual direct relief figures which are 
used in this memorandum, largely because 
of the inclusion in the classification figures 
of numbers of single homeless men cared for 
by the western provinces. In the classifica- 
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tion figures, the percentages which employ- 
able persons and their dependents were of 
the total numbers on relief remained com- 
paratively constant over the months from 
December, 1935, to August, 1936, and as the 
period included winter and summer months 
the average of these percentages was applied 
to the totals shown in Table 1 to establish 
the number of employable persons and their 
dependents who were on direct relief each 
month from May, 1932, as shown in Table 2. 


Numbers on Relief as related to Unemploy- 
ment and Employment 


A somewhat widespread conception exists 
that the numbers on relief in Canada rep- 
resent the numbers who are unemployed. 
Such is far from the case since many unem- 
ployed persons are not on relief and the 
numbers on relief include not only employ- 
able persons and their dependents, but also 
unemployables and their dependents and 
farmers and their families. 

As it is apparent that a large proportion 
of the new employment is going to the unem- 
ployed who are not on relief, it is important 
to present the best available information 
concerning the total numbers of unemployed 
persons month by month. The deduction 
from these numbers of the employables on 
relief leaves the number of employables not 
on relief. Here then are two of the reservoirs 
from which are drawn the additions to the 
payrolls, namely employable persons on relief 
and employable persons not on relief. There 
is a third reservoir, the boys and girls coming 
to working age who have not previously 
worked and the young people from farms 
who, as employment improves again become 
competitors for jobs. Due to reasons which 
are specified later the chances of relief 
recipients obtaining their share of the new 
employment are unequal to those of the 
other two classes. 

Authoritative figures of unemployment are 
not available subsequent to the census figures 
of 1931. The «trend of employment from 
month to month is indicated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index numbers 
of employment in industries other than farm- 
ing, fishing, hunting, domestic service and 
highly specialized business. The index num- 
bers are compiled from reports received from 
firms employing fifteen or more workers. 
(The number of firms reporting on November 
1, 1936, was 10,054, the employees on their 
payrolls numbering 1,052,985. The index num- 
bers are based on the average of the year 
1926 being taken as 100. The index numbers 
month by month are shown in column 4 of 
Table 3. 
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The Department of Labour receives reports 
from local trade unions throughout Canada 
of the number of their membership not 
employed each month and the percentages of 
unemployment as reported by trade unions 
month by month are shown in column 6 of 
Table 3. 

While these two indices show the trend of 
employment, they are insufficient in them- 
selves to present quantitatively the current 
volume of unemployment. To appraise the 
amount of unemployment a calculation of 
the employable working force, i.e. the wage 
earners is necessary. Realizing the need of 
some quantitative guide to current unem- 
ployment conditions, the Bureau of Statistics 
in a study of unemployment include esti- 
mates of the number of wage earners unem- 
ployed each month and these estimates are 
shown in column 5 of Table 3. While the 
details of the methods used in making the 
estimates cannot well be included in this 
memorandum, intelligent use of the figures 
can scarcely be made without including a 
certain amount of the explanatory matter 
contained in the study. 


The Bureau’s memorandum points out that 
while the figures are only estimates every 
care was taken in their construction and in 
checking them against known facts and 
theories. That there might be no misunder- 
standing as to who were included in the 
estimates of the unemployed, the following 
definition is given “The unemployed person 
m the following estimate is the person who 
could tell a census enumerator that he had 
worked as a wage earner or that he had a 
wage earning occupation, but is at present 
out of work (not through illness, accident, 
strike or lockout, etc.)” This definition 
excludes boys and girls of working age who 
have never worked at a steady job, also 
members of farm families who would be 
wage earners when conditions are good. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the 
proportion of wage earners to independent 
workers changes with employment conditions. 
When conditions are good the person is apt 
to rush to wage earning jobs, when bad to 
go back. Thus in depression the employable 
working force actually decreases. In esti- 
mating employment and unemployment the 
data used included (1) The labour union 
figures of members and: persons unemployed, 
corrected for obvious defects and _ other 
defects demonstrated by analysis. (2) The 
population of 1931 was projected by age 
groups by means of a life table and the 
number gainfully occupied from month to 
month was calculated from this using the 
percentages gainfully occupied (as dis- 
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tinguished from wage earners) in 1931 by 
ages as a base. (3) The Bureau’s index of 
employment. Figures included in the study 
make it clear that when the tide turned the 
unemployed were not reduced “part passu” 
with the increase in wage earning jobs. AS 
these jobs increased the unemployed had as 
competitors those persons who had left the 
ranks of wage earners. 


Economic Tendencies and their effect on 
Employment, Unemployment and 


Relief 


The total number of employable persons 
and their dependents (the numbers subject 
to reduction by expansion of employment) 
which appear in detail in Table 2 are shown 
also in Table 3 for convenience of com- 
parison with the monthly indices of the 
physical volume of business and employment 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
the Bureau’s estimates of numbers unem- 
ployed and the percentage of unemployment 
in trade unions as reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

The index numbers of the physical volume 
of business issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics have been selected as the 
measurement of economic conditions month 
by month from May, 1932. The index is 
compiled on a monthly basis from forty- 
five factors. These are designed to measure 
the composite trend of mineral production, 
manufacturing, construction, electric power 
and distribution. ‘The factors used in this 
connection are available from month to 
month and are regarded as the most 
significant data available showing the current 
trend of the industrial output of Canada. 
The trend of the industrial output is one of 
the essential factors in the measurement of 
economic progress. 

The index numbers of the physical volume 
of business are shown in column 3 of Table 
3. Following the turning point in the first 
quarter of 1933 substantial improvement in 
the economic situation is indicated by the 
index numbers. The yearly average for 1933 
was 79-7, for 1934, 94-2, and for 1935, 102-4. 
For the first eleven months of 1936 the 
average was 111 as compared to 102-1 for 
the same period in 1935, an increase of about 
8 per cent. 

That expansion in employment is not 
matching strides with economic recovery is 
evident from an examination of the figures 
in columns 3 and 4 of Table 3. Employment 
and business were both at their lowest in 
the early months of 1933, the business index 
reaching its lowest point in February and the 
employment index low point during the 


depression being at April Ist of 1933. For 
comparison with conditions in 1936, the 
month of April is taken as relief reached 
its peak in April 1933. From 69-8 in April, 
1933, the business index advanced to 108-8 
in April, 1986, an improvement of 55:9 per 
cent. During the same period employment 
moved from 76:0 to 97:4, an improvement 
of 28-2 per cent, 

The lag between economic recovery and. the 
expansion in employment is not peculiar to 
Canada. The quotation which follows is taken 
from ‘Chapter II, “The Curbing of Unem- 
ployment,” in the report of the Director of the 
International Labour Office to the Conference 
of 1936:— 

“Although there has been a fairly sub- 
stantial reduction of unemployment it by no 
means corresponds to what might reasonably 
have been expected. In countries like Bel- 
gium, Germany, Great Britain, Sweden and 
the United States, where under the impul- 
sion of an expansionist policy a marked up- 
swing has taken place, the unemployed figure 
still remains abnormally and disproportion- 
ately high. This disturbing phenomenon 
cannot ‘be conjured away and. cannot be re- 
garded as of negligible importance. As Dr. 
Ernst Wagemann, the President of the Ger- 
man Institute for Business Research, has 
pointed out, the increase of the population 
and the addition of new social strata to the 
wage and salary earning population have no 
doubt contributed to produce this result. 
But a great deal of evidence goes to support 
his further contention that “in this respect 
the problem of technological unemployment 
is apparently still more important, that is 
to say, the increasing failure to use man- 
power in ratio to the increasing intensity 
of the employment of capital. This pheno- 
menon, which already cast a shadow over 
the last period of prosperity, especially in 
the United States, is clearly reappearing now 
that cyclical unemployment is diminishing.” 
As was suggested in last year’s report, dis- 
placement of labour by technical improve- 
ments, so far from being arrested by a de- 
pression, is apt to proceed at a more rapid 
rate. Employers, obliged to look for every 
possible economy in order to reduce costs, 
naturally seek first of all to cut their labour 
costs by introducing labour-saving methods 
and machinery wherever it is possible, With 
the return of better business the time for 
replacing old plants comes. Every alert 
manager naturally instals the best and the 
most modern machinery he can find, which 
in almost every case means some reduction, 
large or small of the labour force. Hence 
his production develops at a much brisker 
pace than the numbers on his pay-roll, and 
the national unemployment register remains 
swollen to an extent which in older days 
would have been impossible.” 


Again referring to the situation in the United 
States the Director’s report states:— 


“Although industry is sweeping forward 
again, there is a considerable lag in the ex- 
pansion of employment. It is estimated that 
private industry generally has reabsorbed 
some 5,000,000 workers since March, 1933. 
Nevertheless, according to the returns of the 
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American Federation of Labo., there were 
still 7,860,000 totally unemployed in Decem- 
ber, excluding 3,541,000 persons employed on 
Government work. For this lag several ex- 
planations are put forward. It is asserted, 
for instance, that in many industries hours 
of labour are again being lengthened since 
the disappearance of the codes, with the re- 
sult that the benefit to employment accruing 
under the forty-hour week is gradually being 
lost. It has further been pointed out that 
the revival in industrial production is only 
reflected after a certain interval in the pro- 
duction of services which normally employ 
nearly half the population. These causes 
have no doubt operated in a greater or lesser 
degree to check the progress of re-employ- 
ment, but they are hardly sufficient to ac- 
count for the wide gap between the pace of 
restoration in production and employ- 
ment. That recovery has made and is still 
making rapid strides in the United States 
is certain, but it is equally certain that the 
problem of unemployment is far from being 
solved with the same rapidity.” 


Factors Preventing Relief Figures Reflecting 
More Fully Employment Trends 


It is evident from a comparison of the figures 
in the columns of Table 3 that not only is 
there a lag between business improvement and 
employment, but also that unemployment and 
consequently relief figures are not decreasing 
in proportion to increases in employment. 
Percentage comparisons of employables and 
their dependents on relief in April, 1933, and in 
April, 1986, show an improvement of 19 per 
cent in the three years. Employment as in- 
dicated by the index numbers progressed 28-2 
per cent in the same period, the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics estimates of unemployment indicate an 
improvement of 22:8 per cent in the three 
years, while unemployment in trade unions 
showed a betterment of 38-4 per cent. 

From information supplied by provincial of- 
ficers administering relief, and gathered from 
other social and welfare authorities, the follow- 
ing reasons why relief figures are not showing 
greater improvement have been assembled :— 

A—Those obtainmg employment are not 

necessarily from the relief rolls, young 
people leaving schools and colleges, former 
employees not on relief and members of 
farmers’ families returning to industry are 
securing much of the new employment. 
Among the relief recipients classed as em- 
ployable must be thousands whose employ- 
ability is diminishing, and whose chances 
of ever being employed again are prob- 
lematical. In competition for employment 
with those who have never been on relief 
the chances of many relief recipients are 
far from equal. Until the available supply 
of more competent applicants is exhausted, 
u large proportion of employable relief 
recipients will be unable to return to in- 
dustrial payrolls. 
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R—Part-time employment while assisting to 
increase the employment index does not 
affect the relief rolls to the same extent. 
Such employment when secured by a relief 
recipient enables him to go off relief for 
a portion of the month only. Cases such 
as these are included in relief figures. 
though relief may have been granted for 
a few days only. That the on-and-off-- 
relief movement is one of considerable 
proportion is evidenced from reports re- 
ceived from the provinces. 

C—Seasonal employment to which Canada 
is peculiarly susceptible is an important 
factor in the relief problem. . Seasonal 
workers who, before state aid was afforded, 
provided for periods of unemployment, 
now do not make this provision, returning 
to the relief rolls when their employment 
ceases. 

D—tThe prevalent wage scales, it is claimed, 
are affecting relief. Hon. David A. Croll, 
Ontario Minister of Public Welfare, Muni- 
cipal Affairs and Labour, speaking on re- 
lief recently is reported to have said, “So 
long as wages are kept at the present level 
we will have relief,” and also, “ But above 
all else stands the fact that wages have 
not kept pace with business improvement 
and a rising cost of living. In 1926 a man 
could travel along on his savings. To-day 
he isn’t paid enough to get him by during 
his periods of idleness. Consequently he 
asks and gets relief. A higher wage level 
is the only solution to the present relief 
problem.” 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, O.B.E., Executive 
Director of the Canadian Welfare Council, 
in a recent article states “a new aspect of 
the situation arises that bids fair to be- 
come one of the most perplexing in the 
Canadian relief picture to-day. That is 
the payment of relief grants in hundreds 
of municipalities carefully calculated to 
provide the minimum needs of life, but 
which prove to be in excess of prevailing 
earnings or average income for full-time 
workers in their usual occupations in these 
same areas. And so the question of par- 
tial relief in part-time and too frequently 
in full-time employment has developed 
and the situation thus created is undoubt- 
edly a factor of major importance in main- 
taining relief totals at fairly static levels.” _ 
(Continuing the article points out that re~ 
lief supplementary to earnings was ex- 
ploited as a wage subsidy to such an extent 
that many municipalities were forced to 
bring in regulations prohibiting the grant- 
ing of such supplementary relief to full- 
time employment, which operates to hold 
back the worker with a family dependent 

(text continued on p. $7) 
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TABLE 1.—THE DOMINION—NUMBERS AFFORDED DIRECT RELIEF 








Exclusive of 
Dried Out Areas 


Month ae 
(1) 
Heads of 
Families 
1932 
USES Pee lant ioe haei Sel ReN esis othys fests 93, 608 
ELEITE C NMee SURREAD tll geste es Met Dy mE 103, 686 
EOE VSI: sretieclneien made eo trrstete de sietiert le 114,717 
PRAT EUEB Gaia Noleiel sfseeefers, Wreck elie cuss b eivitane%s 139,227 
ODT DOD ET shal elon ers cists cisele cto ain'e ve o's 158, 033 
OCLODOT eave. ces sae sate eee weas nie 168,779 
PINGS VESTN ROE octets erate abe feta atokeveralevel/ siete 203, 680 
WDSCOM DER? Aes sie ernlctaeata siete 6 as ft sha sie 223, 037 
1933 
WAN UAL =/- wisn stain, siajstevele eemunes 5s te aie 245, 853 
MEDRUALY. cask sie eicles coro eeeiee wae « 259,799 
Marcher osu est tes srry sel cit 3 266, 847 
PA DE Liet yin alate a Ciao dicnescs ote olerretiere erect 267,803 
DELS clare Sa aisle averse lcuszeten aye eae lokatatn/ arse 241,176 
SUMO Ue ORE la tatentatetera ts etal e retel herec 225,913 
JUL Vee ae Moleveis slalsieiatene Uaioe sll 207,908 
PARI BUSD cis vie ois. aieleiaelnrsetcyacia atte ares 202,363 
September i.) sasens sire noes oelnats 197, 623 
Octoberbnyotacusot eee eee 207,362 
INOVem Der tes ists cists tos fcin cisiete wia!e avr 210, 665 
Decem Berks... sieec selenate seek edt 227,447 
1934 
JANUALY 6 salons op Nee dopa See eetoMeres 236, 605 
IPODHUGLY secs si oo crelnciatioa octeisterts 248,183 
Mare iene Waste slaaleiers wee ialer alot oletone 257,503 
PADOTL Sere si mcyestis' sia) sipataeraae sienconn eke tates 236,990 
INGAAS ale ate tiara a leave Sieroter serie a etntaratate a 228,964 
DUNC ie Melee lele sc Melee stuhes aitesieters 201, 246 
UL yao raeic eisiaiG as ciapeniapeiars usletetcteete oe 181,790 
PAUBUBE. bite cieleieijac aaresntale etacaadlotercisce 186,158 
Septem bersi..!. vs eke sc erences 186,406 
OCLODOM acre ciel sisters s ciegosels se inerre eyelets 197,423 
INOVEMDER ss ccccik ae lace eee sels 196,712 
WMecom Hers. .s sachs dais erame nee 212,943 
. 1935 
APANUAT Vic cits bis. os erie eastern ae tee: 240,193 
IBIODEUALY:: sos siete cisions s elo wcinete citiels 240,051 
POT CD soc alacs et dalam ba We vstavere aie’ 252,889 
PDE penis < corsicle © clatclers traleteictecrais'e tievals 244,862 
INU sary serosa s cyere pis sia e's a's eels. cee iets slo's « 234,939 
BRIVIS Me ee atalo ois fee ans o Slo (sian oiehe eraroteus, aibints 216, 742 
AULT ch Pigs HECRSS eRe Pea arith pes 206, 137 
MANIZTIBG le stave sche s aiclamiaterey obiete sina ls 194,019 
Sentembere.. dace: cwwists ss cciie cosine as 210, 720 
Octoperse ies cue eta wore e ees eoan 215,290 
INO Vem DOM is ad aiaisisins Semin sae aeth 205,530 
ID OGOMI DOR! s aeie nic v.cie' de sites as orcas 220,921 
1936 
MANUAT Vise cies aecrec es com acres Maa 236, 039 
DMlesty HUE chia ciecice ras ae claicls Sandel Reatele 253,376 
UROL ios): sd sie austd Wieie's a sieid eteoaleleres ob 255, 788 
PADUL chiesccnt ie rts Seek Sale Oday oh 238,344 
LBV e cos Sticks midair tha Hache ccclck 215,560 
BUN Gee icte. dere ers ais haocons att ais. Sade ovals et are 196,198 
tly aieseek ea cccdc ek embank ay ae 185,846 
AUOTIBE diss: «ster vert bistefarsisin-< dnths sk iss 175, 836 
MENLOIN DERE ecto cence ucee ten acl 177,303 
OCCOGER es see eee eee AL es *192,016 
IMOVOMI DOR. ciucide. nice tne aitene *195, 262 


(2) 
Total 
Number 


456,713 
501,044 
590, 683 
690,441 
774,588 
840,917 
1,049,897 
1,170, 290 


1,297,329 
1,372,691 
1,390,416 
1,427,746 
1,268,074 
1, 083, 067 
986,045 
958,376 
920,310 
1,019, 180 
983,847 
1,058,860 


1,100, 649 
1,151,842 
1,205,863 
1,096,303 
1,058, 210 
891, 702 
837, 808 
834, 030 
824, 553 
897,168 
889,239 
966,499 


1,068,985 
1,136,840 
1,172,246 
1,161,579 
1,113,835 
1,019,905 
976, 232 
925,489 
886, 463 
890,965 
937,588 
1,050, 483 


1,133,016 
1,212,129 
1,232,281 
1,156,349 
1,035,496 
960,359 
907,858 
863, 152 
858, 988 
933 , 476 
952,364 


Dried Out Areas 


(3) 
Heads of 
Families 


28,015 
24,468 
21,191 
8,363 
4,032 
6,741 
11,617 
13,120 


33,579 
33,985 
34,291 
32,958 


18,761 
23,619 


27,054 
28, 908 
29,560 
27,379 
21,262 
19,574 
19, 884 
19,261 
19,215 
29,952 
29, 286 


(4) 
Total 
Number 


140, 233 


72,226 


66,413 
89, 583 
104,550 
89,785 
67,822 
52,644 
53, 162 
11,451 
48,813 
64,331 
144,948 
171,250 


191,426 
195,378 
152,436 
141,146 
151,255 
149,423 
146,981 
143,557 
105,728 
154, 060 
174,353 
171,567 


176,171 
178, 212 
178,713 
171,911 
163, 629 
157,345 
154,125 
151,349 
18,554 
35,505 
98,871 
126, 008 


140, 561 
154,160 
158, 058 
147,054 
113,019 
103,920 
104, 685 
102,005 
99,931 
151,844 
147, 661 


(5) 


Total 
Number 
on Direct 

Relief 


596, 946 
623,520 
696, 757 
732,300 
794,770 
871,251 
1,113,849 
1,242,516 


1,363,742 


1,128,795 
1,230, 110 


1,292,075 
1,347,220 
1,358, 299 
1,237,449 
1,209,465 
1,041,125 

984,789 

977,587 

930,281 
1,050, 228 
1,063, 592 
1,138,066 


1,245, 156 


1,036,459 
1,176,491 


1,273,577 


(6) (7) 
Total 
Cost 
(Including Total 
Muni- Monthly 
cipal, cost per 
Provincial | capita on 
and Direct 
Dominion Relief 
Expendi- 
tures 
$ $ 
2,210,939 3-70 
2,351,016 3°77 
2,485,339 3°57 
2,908 , 392 3°96 
3,320, 239 4-18 
3,873,332 4-45 
5,309,918 4-77 
6,024,324 4-85 
5,854, 039 4-29 
6,246,092 4-27 
6,404,775 4-28 
6,461,023 4-26 
6,009, 676 4. 
5,306,342 4-67 
4,909, 857 4-72 
5,027,505 5-18 
5,071,829 5-28 
5,490, 893 5:07 
6,926,350 6-14 
7,208,913 5-86 
7,186,661 5-56 
6,990,533 5-19 
7,652,791 5-63 
6,851,962 5:54 
6,586, 004 5-45 
5,574,570 5-35 
5,182,379 5-26 
5,297,812 5-42 
5,217,604 5°61 
6,177,052 5-88 
7,479,093 7:03 
7,614,873 6-69 
8,177,436 6-57 
7,771,800 5-91 
8,102,779 6-00 
7,771,279 5-83 
7,296,373 5-71 
6,391, 669 5-43 
6,329, 769 5-60 
6,507,505 6-04 
5,189,432 5-73 
6,079, 792 6-56 
7,319,939 7°06 
7,333,678 6-23 
7,691,353 6-04 
8,002,287 5-86 
8,496,496 6-11 
7,220,501 5-54 
6, 252,063 5-44 
5, 793, 871 5-44 
5,517,562 5-45 
5, 238, 842 5-43 
5,627,975 5-87 
6,117,781 5-64 
6,758,882 6-14 


cee eye nnn EN RRR mmm eee 


*Preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 2.—EMPLOYABLE PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS ON DIRECT RELIEF 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Total 
Number 
Total Wives and | of Employ- 
Employ- | Employ- Employ- | Number of | Children able 
Month able able able Employ- |of Employ-| Persons 
Heads of Depend- | Individual able able Heads| and their 
Families ents Cases Persons |of Families} Depend- 
ents 
1932 
May cess. Ate mu deve of alo aielceioisattanree tet os 73,074 36,537 18, 269 127,880 223,789 351, 669 
PUN Ores eettacteieietccte fetes cole sale ore alee le atemectramce cr: 80, 167 40,084 20,042 140, 293 245,511 385, 504 
SUlysepaes ese eee Nees’: ST dela dies atoete ehetecistelereme 94,509 47,255 23,627 165,391 289, 435 454, 826 
FACIPUIS Gis, telderee caterers cre 6.0, vhorshsreevelttoreteisinieaiesel ericie’s 110,471 55, 235 27,618 193,324 338,316 531, 640 
SOD CEMDOT Mise cic < ais celeste stos crate cremains Gace 123 , 934 61,967 30,984 216, 885 379,548 596,433 
OGLODET shale eae Cieiele ators elcte cla loe Mean role eteelem arate 134,547 67,273 33, 637 235,457 412,049 647,506 
INGVem beni iin shits ica sate ce stove Mn uate seater aes 167,984 83,992 41,996 293,972 514,449 808,421 
December sr.seetce cc abs seek ee eee one eae 187,246 93,623 46,812 327,681 573,442 901, 123 
1933 
AE ENN oc Bi ARAM OR Orc aG Ma cisbiog cannot #. 207,573 103, 786 51,893 363, 252 635, 691 998,943 
IRGDEUATY sscaens ogee coaleee Secisicis teece cos eeiee oles 219,631 109,815 54,908 384,354 672,618 1,056,972 
MARCH is ere ce soci oele cele Peeters nee Meee ale es 222,467 111, 233 55, 617 389,317 681,303 1,070, 620 
PAMOTULA aro i oie letol a ora teinies eu la ioheteauelataie te seeks sve orclelopelare ne 228,439 114,220 57,110 399, 769 699,595 1,099,364 
IMR Viste ee aie cioelcicie se etme iatet IEA IEA 5 ARR LAs a 202, 892 101,446 60.723 355,061 621,356 976,417 
JUNG See wie shi cate rea otis sie wietueemeeete there ara 173,291 86,645 43,323 303, 259 530, 703 833, 962 
ED byes ato evens o htctetele pttarsts oie sieveteieaesiciete’s sat ats bons 157, 767 78, 884 39,442 276,093 483 , 162 759, 255 
PATS US Gok nor aisho cereree tec oracterdtic site ticles ew cleo sess 153,340 76,670 38,335 268,345 469, 605 737,950 
September 147, 250 73,625 36,812 257, 687 450,952 708, 639 
October ost atest cee ees aoe te atwele wealaeres aE 163, 069 81,534 40,767 285,370 499,399 784, 769 
November ay 157,416 78, 708 39,354 275,478 482,084 757,562 
IDECOMPEr see ere eta ils a loldaerte gece se aia eis cn 169,418 84,709 42,364 296,481 518,841 815,322 
1934 
AEX EAs A RARIR cpr Stale SE OMOH Ie ND baer. ae Pan 176,104 88,052 44,026 308, 182 539,318 847,500 
HODTUaLY casters caved ene ee sas et fehelsteh soya stele ste.si 184, 295 92,147 46,074 322,516 564, 402 886,918 
March? fori ii aeacscueteene Dales cieatere eet siete 192,938 96,469 48,235 337, 642 590,873 928,515 
YAS) | SR ARSE AGO CRE RPIRNE Bch, CHP RCE see Met oa aou DE 175,408 87,704 43, 852 306, 964 537,189 844,153 
IMB ces coon eter Miainole teveltotntarcletelsrere ee afeinitie eae 169,314 84, 657 42,328 | 296,299 518,523 814, 822 
ART Peseta ApnnGMBier Ata Dera tretaeais Sea BASS 142,672 71,336 35, 668 249,676 436,935 686,611 
Ul vome ata weitereierelics cid slots tie eittacieisiors ers Pelee eibles 134,049 67,025 33,512 234,586 410,526 645,112 
PATIOUB Roe iets slate ee cibralecieutialeie cleltreein claeris tine eels 133, 445 66,722 33,361 233 , 528 408,675 642, 208 
September: co irsctew fee ste hitaelere ¢ na nisicenet it seals 131,928 65,964 32,982 230,874 404,032 634, 906 
OCLO DOT sock eo rtneleea Sv Sore sions nejes analectee at aicis 143, 547 71,773 35, 887 251,207 439,612 690,819 
INOVEM DEL oes ee oe eretoae mites e eat ede teks 142,278 71,139 35,570 248 , 987 435,727 684,714 
TBW¥orsh all YS) deus helty coca tie mea Bey be ar Bena ea eae Mer 154, 640 77,320 38, 660 270,620 473,584 744,204 
1935 
JANUALY.S ooraasisnies hace Pee seston Siatscatieiaiaiar scart ies Hi 171,038 85,519 42,759 299,316 523,802 823,118 
EO DIUREViccee See oe eee ee ee aioe een oa ae 181,894 90,947 45,474 318,315 557,052 875,367 
March..... SEP, Lieerie Ne ouctetalsie sta ome raetatere og erate. ha sae 187,559 93,780 46,890 328, 229 574,400 902,629 
Morilos nse EB, Brasicis dislacs Stay Wiel see tio srehaactareny > ile eate 185, 853 92,926 46, 463 325,242 569,174 894,416 
Tea et W a Se Le rare setae aetrat'd os Guele arccatenvetees saeaces 178,214 89,107 44,553 311,874 545,779 857, 653 
PUD OMe ebr eye tase ieee ea a PAsel ofa grsi cians a Sie ie 4 shoves 163, 185 81,592 40,796 285,573 499,754 785,327 
DU Van tee eles e Ment cota a elevelanay (acter etatataatnle get setts 156,197 78,099 39,049 273,345 478,354 751,699 
INUDUBE Lac ck alectsute «+ iets sie eicterclen elses atmere ls 148,078 74,039 37,020 259, 137 453,490 712,627 
DOD COM DET). aos cawreie tah of shatatrarecs Sd ois oh olels Bis levels 141, 834 70,917 35,459 248,210 434 367 682,577 
OCTODER Tee Norse Helene alciste wines eviliecsae: 142,554 GL, 20 35, 639 249,470 436,573 686,043 
Novem bors ares cece ee cote one susecetncrcess 150,014 75, 007 37,504 262,525 459. 418 721,943 
MM Gcembersaite seme ees dele aasleene dc aseeene 168,077 84,039 42,019 294,135 514, 737 808,872 
1936 
FATA Sees Mss or eee ies Siete ol roevare aleleraie aleraisie Ne 181,283 90,640 45,321 317,244 555,178 872,422 
BObruaryrccs ae cule twee cant eke ste Na slatalstalove sale ole oe 193,941 96,970 48,485 339,396 593,943 933 ,339 
Mier eat ivers Wap pastas ovale ioral Sato hers aia ease fel brave! aicial dersleis 197,165 98,582 49,292 345, 039 603 , 817 948, 856 
ASOT EL Serer eter ayers ches auate to cbalarate eter tates: ata sare eaves 185,016 92,508 46,254 323,778 566, 611 890,389 
NEA Vieperree cra tisetattats: o aratek leis sets aie ee aha stoaettaws « 165,679 82,840 41,420 289,939 507,393 797,332 
UNG owen eatals chretetatels cceutshveitwrttesolslon aatertapiela ks 153, 657 76,829 38,415 268,901 470,575 739,476 
ELV co scene ate eccneiems bese Aataldiains dete aia ee craeiais ons 145, 257 72,629 36,314 254, 200 444 851 699,051 
TATIGUSEseree arate citer ete ease ee a terstae oe cele + 138,104 69,053 34, 526 241, 683 422,944 664, 627 
DEptemMber eters srsncatoe lh ctaloiole sole tela we one erature 137, 438 68,719 34,360 240,517 420,904 661,421 
October scence chee ee Sat BAAN oe ner eceee *149, 356 74,678 37,339 261,373 457,404 718,777 
INovemberttucticce coca ci oeniees ates Neato ote *152,378 76,189 38,095 266, 662 466, 658 733,320 


Pen Nh Sw ck PRR Nae VER rs eK eee eee eS ted ee 


*Based on preliminary figures. 
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TABLE 3 
@) 2 sa 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Total SS 
(1) number of (3) (4) (5) (6) 
Employable | employable Estimates 
persons persons of number {Percentages of 
Month on relief and their Indices of Index of wage unemploy- 
(000’s dependents physical Nos. of earners ment in 
omitted) on relief volume of | employment | unemployed |Trade Unions 
(000’s business 000’s 
omitted) omitted) 
Average Average 
1926 1926 
100 100 
1932 
PARC IRA ccs. NOS SITE ho ie PRU afore clad 128 352 79-9 87-5 568 22-1 
UMNO ee aco R ane he RB comet 2 140 386 81-4 89-1 594 21-9 
SETA esis coe oR EAE Daa sia ores GTR 165 455 78:3 88-7 600 21-8 
PRU DHS bc! SmeR > Res ie cis eietee ees 193 532 78-1 86-3 595 21-4 
Depeembere):...067 fans = ss mvniee ween. 217 596 77-1 86-0 606 20-4 
WREODED. Se see eee eat iste ob 235 648 75:3 86-7 627 22-0 
INO Verber ee oe fu nuek Oi cen go ae 294 808 75-8 84-7 642 22-8 
ECON DEIU A! Ne ss ee nie aaa 328 901 72°6 83-2 675 25-5 
1933 
AUNTY ER a unene eed ae BEES i 5 eae ene 363 999 68-1 78-5 691 25-5 
Tie] os ban aes lie ee a ees Sie Ae elie aa 384 1,057 67-0 77-0 713 24-3 
IVETE ae esis cies hey ea eters 389 1,071 68-4 76-9 708 25-1 
IATA ics Ralake cee ot ee Agios; 400 1,099 69-8 76-0 703 24-5 
Eg de A Pe ee aes a en Sh a 355 976 76-4 77°6 684 23-8 
RIUINGL Sayed iccic eben neta PhP Miwon -c- 303 834 82-2 80:7 659 21-8 
UL Vase ie eae ccheneis seeker Peace. 276 759 84-1 84-5 635 21-2 
VAR OUBG yacht ela tieteioiures aeeee deren. 5.2 268 738 89-8 87-1 657 19-9 
‘Septemberity cde cwerccsse Gakuin 258 709 90-8 88-5 606 19-8 
MICTODOLI ES ate cine eter hei totic be 285 785 88-2 90-4 600 19-8 
INOVEMberieor er ee ee oe 275 758 85-5 91-3 597 20-4 
December pe: sucess eee eee 296 815 86-2 91-8 623 21-0 
1934 
SLETRIDTEEK haan RR ot Sens She An oe 308 848 86-8 88-6 598 21-2 
SODTUALY:: sic cen:. SEs eee rae 323 887 86-4 91-4 584 20-0 
BEAR CIE Cie <.0 2/0 s AER eS 338 929 93-1 92-7 598 19-5 
PADI fe Carre ae ee wR aL ECEE 307 844 92-6 91-3 590 19-1 
EUV. seis, a2 elecstoiets oe amine ak Stee irene 296 815 99-6 92-0 544 18-5 
DUO Heat cichick saris hice oe ase eee 250 687 95-8 96-6 487 18-0 
RU ATE Yate sores ie Rated erave MISE) Ree ee 235 645 95-7 101-0 502 17-9 
ANG V TCU) ee pean Ue ea ne AOE POM A 234 642 99-0 99-9 510 16-5 
September 231 635 97-1 98-8 497 16-4 
RPCRODOL oo ibis sue siete ec eee se 251 691 95-9 100-0 495 16-2 
“November 249 685 96-5 100-2 515 17-5 
December...) cas sess Ree ae 271 744 92-4 98-9 571 18-0 
1935 
RUT MEATY «0.5014 ates cl aes oie ete APS Ieee 299 823 97-5 94-4 572 18-1 
Hie braary.c) bcos ri Ce temas psec 318 875 100-6 94-6 552 18-2 
BVERATGO serch soos Suan opt tees oe Woy Oe ue 328 903 94-2 96-4 589 16-7 
PSST Ieee os St cee toletos oc ele Maan een ok 325 894 98-3 93-4 573 17-0 
INET: 6s eae ME ne rae a EE A I 312 858 103-2 95-2 546 15-9 
RICE Get ate Wr hues cr tose aun a Set i 286 785 99-2 97-6 526 15-4 
BERR es Kee EHR counter eels peels: 273 rey: 103-0 99-5 511 15-1 
PAUIDMIBG Sc ORG EL Re his: Ute hte: ae 259 713 107-9 101-1 492 14-2 
MOeDCEMIDEL. a francs tei. octoh tee doe ae 248 683 101-9 102-7 455 13-0 
(ECO OL ER ee aA Siok a Pee ln aeons 249 686 107-2 106-1 435 13-3 
INGWeUNDOPse seers lane < 5 Shine boca. 263 723 110-0 107-7 479 13-3 
iD Yer Civil of sy OHA Sal Sia pes aN ge SO et 294 809 106-2 104-6 546 14-6 
1936 
UPSTART TCS eA NRCS CEE He Dee ee 317 872 105-2 99-1 556 14-8 
MODLUATY. Gch cine Bink aah oh cie ais 339 933 104-9 98-4 545 13-8 
IMEC GIN 6. Sa eR eI ok psc ah, bak 345 949 103-3 98-9 568 14-5 
2 EON. a DERE SG ie 324 890 108-8 97-4 543 15-1 
Cy ORL A he as hel 290 797 109-7 99-5 512 14-8 
or ET EAA aC Uh 269 739 110-3 102-0 480 13-9 
BAe okie 2 bc Sigs G8 bos ain bote Be i ers & 254 699 110-0 104-6 472 12-5 
OS EES es eA Cn OR 242 665 113-2 105-6 446 10-8 
September 241 661 115-3 107-1 409 10-9 
October 261 719 119-8 110-1 399 11-0 
Rarer, Rey Vo, ck tea de tae 267 733, 120-0 111-0 415 12-7 
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upon him from taking employment at 

such inadequate rates as to make life im- 

possible even at the minimum that relief 

rates set. Included im the article was a 

comparison of relief and wage scales which 

demonstrated that the average earnings in 
some occupational groups were less than 
the relief schedules provided. 

E—Relief recipients hesitate to accept em- 
ployment in a municipality other than 
that in which they reside, because if out 
of work again regulations do not allow the 
obtaining of relief in either the new loca- 
tion nor in the municipality of origin. 

F—To the relief rolls are always being added 
those out of employment who have been 
able to take care of themselves from their 
savings for a time, but who when their 
savings are depleted are forced to go on 
relief; as the period lengthens the num- 
ber of these who reach the end of their 
resources increases. 

G—Relief is afforded to families on the basis 
of the number in the family and when 
some member of the family secures work, 
the amount of relief is reduced but the 
number of dependents reported would not 
always be reduced. 

H—Of the employable persons on relief a 
large percentage are unskilled labourers 
for whom the demand is still quite limited. 
Reports have been received from some 
sections of the Dominion of an actual 
shortage of some classes of skilled workers 
while there are many untrained men and 
young men and women unable to find em- 
ployment. 

I—Relief rolls are affected to some extent 
by the cessation of the movement of young 
people from Canada to employment op- 
portunities in the United States. One of 
the Maritime Provincial Ministers is 
quoted as follows: 

“During the depression the young men 
and women could not find work else- 
where in Canada or in New England. 
They stayed at home, and that is the 
reason why we now have a relief burden 
at the same time as we have the best 
employment conditions we have ever 
known.” 

J—The number of relief recipients securing 
employment is partially offset by those 
thrown out of employment and added to 
the relief rolls through the ever-increasing 
installation of labour-saving devices. This 
aspect of unemployment is quite fully 
dealt with in the quotation which has been 
included above from the report .of the 
Director of the International JIabour 
Office. 

K—It is casting no reflection on the great 
majority of relief recipients to state that 


there must be in the numbers on relief a 
percentage who are reluctant to make any 
effort to obtain employment. Improved 
employment dies not affect those in this 
category. Mr. Croll in the address from 
which quotations were previously made is 
reported as stating that the number of 
these in Ontario would be between five 
and ten per cent of the total number on 
relief. 


Distribution of the Relief Problem 


The effect of varying conditions in the dif- 
ferent sections of the Dominion is apparent in 
reports which have been received from the 
provinces. Generally speaking substantial re- 
ductions from the high levels early in 1033 
have been made in the figures for Eastern 
Canada and for British Columbia while the 
1936 figures for the Prairie Provinces are higher 
than in 19033, due largely to the effect of 
drought conditions. 

In Table 4 the percentages of the Dominion 
problem in each province in April, 1933, and 
in April, 1986, are shown, also the percentages 
which the population of each province bears to 
the population of the Dominion andi the per- 
centage of the population of each. province 
who are on relief. These percentages indicate 
the trend of the relief problem in each prov- 
ince for the three-year period. 


TABLE 4.—MONTH OF APRIL, 1933 








Per- : Ps: Per- ; 
centage o centage o 
Dominion coe of population 
——— relief [POPU a vi of Canada 
problem | CO? T&€! | in Proy- 
inces 
: % % 
OMUEATIO. eee Sessile eae 33°84 14-20 33°37 
@TOSDeC rae see eto te ele ens 32-48 16-60 27-81 
Saskatchewan............... 8-24 13-42 8-73 
British Columbia........... 6-85 14-59 6-67 
Manitoba. odeenehias secs ee 5-04 10-77 6:65 
IV ONE SCOLIAL cere ee ay celta 4.91 14-26 4-89 
New Brunswick........)...> 4.87 17-61 3-93 
IMM GRU AS a te tric ee een 4-03 8:17 7-00 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-24 4-17 0-838 
Violcon and Nin. hi o.ke eu ec (Not included) 0-12 
Worminion.e. so .eeteee ete 100-00 | 14-21 100-00 
MONTH OF APRIL, 1936 
ntawo, eh oasis se ese eee 29-49 10-42 33-65 
Queer. aa ihdis de melas gare 29-21 12-43 27-95 
Saskatchewans...:.2.82¢ hs. 15-48 21-67 8-50 
British Columbia........... 6-81 12-08 6-71 
Miami Diiesen oe aioe see eek 6-41 11-75 6-49 
SAL Dental. fosc es ote ccs eae 6-08 10-26 7:05 
New Brunswick.......0....- 4-26 12-95 3-91 
INOVvaImecobiaies aa sea eslece 1-83 4-52 4-81 
Prince Edward Island....... 0-43 6-36 0-81 
Yukontandunrk W 7bais. «nite (Not included) 0-12 
TGR INTO Mer «cute eos beets 100-00 11-90 100-00 





Nore:—The Provinces in each section of the table are 
listed in the order of the magnitude of the relief problem. 
The percentages of population are based on the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics estimates of population for the years 
1933 and 1936 respectively. 
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CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS PRESENT MEMORANDA. OF 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO THE DOMINION GOVERNMENT 


N December 18, 1936, the Trades and La- 
bour Congress, the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, and the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, each presented 
to the Dominion Government, a memorandum 
containing a program of legislation recom- 
mended by organized labour represented by 
these organizations. 
The delegations were received by the Prime 
Minister, the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King and ten other members of the Dominion 


Cabinet, including the Hon. Norman McL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, Hon. C. A. 
Dunning, Minister of Finance, Hon. Ernest 
Lapointe, K.C., Minister of Justice, Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources, Hon. 
C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport, Hon. J. L. 
Ilsley, Minister of National Revenue, Hon. J. 
C. Elliott, K.C., Postmaster-General, Hon. Ian 
Mackenzie, Minister of National Defence, Hon. 
Fernand Rinfret, Secretary of State, and Hon. 
J. E. Michaud, Minister of Fisheries. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Welcoming the delegation from the Trades 
and Labour Congress, the Prime Minister re- 
ferred to the gathering as one of two parlia- 
ments meeting together—the parliament of 
government and the parliament of industry. 
Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the Congress 
introducing the delegation of about 60 persons, 
stated that it was representative of every prov- 
ince in the Dominion, the organization having 
1,563 branches across the country, with 150,000 
members. 

The memorandum, read by the President 
of the Congress, opened by stating that it 
represented “the considered views expressed 
by the representatives of the wage earners in 
attendance at our annual convention in Mont- 
real in September last.” (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1936, pages 891-897). 


Peace and Democracy 


Under this heading, the Congress recorded 
approval of a “most pacific attitude in inter- 
national dealings,” and declared itself as being 
“always in support of any steps taken by the 
Government to improve international under- 
standing and goodwill.” The Congress en- 
dorsed the “past activity of Canada toward 
world peace through disarmament, the 
League of Nations, the World Court and the 
International Labour Organization” and stated 
that “future efforts along the same line will 
also have our unqualified backing.” Deploring 
the tendency toward dictatorships in some 
countries, the Congress asked the Govern- 
ment to take necessary steps to prevent their 
growth “if at any time any faction seeks to 
teach such political principles in Canada.” 


Unemployment and its Relief 


Dealing with this subject the recommenda- 
tions of the Congress were as follows:— 

“Nationally, unemployment continues to 
be our most grave problem and the one which 


must receive first attention in any consider- 
ation of labour and social matters. At the 
moment probably more than one-eleventh of 
our people are depending upon Governments 
for their material support, a situation very 
largely brought about by the absence of jobs 
for those seeking them. It is true that we 
have no single cure to suggest to remedy the 
situation but there are certain suggestions 
looking to a broader provision of work for 
which we seek the most earnest and favourable 
consideration. 


Provision of Work—“Although public 
works have given quite a volume of employ- 
ment in recent years, the steady level of 
those in receipt of direct relief is of itself 
evidence that jobs from this source have not 
been numerous enough to effectively reduce 
the numbers of the unemployed. We feel 
confident that more could be done in this 
way with advantage to the public and at the 
same time to many competent workers now 
idle. We submit that carefully planned public 
works are an asset to the community which 
justify their cost, while help to the building 
industry assists indirectly other industries. 
Therefore, we believe that if greater financial 
provision be made for public works this year 
some reduction would be made in the numbers 
on relief, while the services of at least some 
of the unemployed would be turned to 
account in erecting the projects provided for, 
and we would earnestly urge that this be done. 
Projects we have in mind are the renovation 
of public buildings, new buildings and the 
elimination of level railway crossings. 

“In reducing the unemployment through 
public works, we feel that the social value of 
using the services of persons otherwise idle, 
but not yet on relief, should be stressed. It 
is Important that where possible the morale of 
our people should be kept up by giving them 
an aim in life such as is provided by the sense 
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that their services are entering into the build- 
ing up of our nation, rather than being allowed 
to rust out.” 


Housing—Referring to the subject of 
housing, the Congress pointed out that last 
year the broadening of the housing legislation 
of the year before had been recommended, and 
stated that “we are glad to learn through 
press announcements that the Government 
contemplates changes at the next session. The 
measure of success met with under the Act 
as it now stands could be taken as an indi- 
cation of the stimulus to employment which 
is possible through that source, rather than 
as an end in itself. The difficulties of persons 
able to meet payments on a home over a 
number of years but unable to finance too 
large a down payment should be met if the 
Act is to be successful, as also should the 
case of smaller towns where even the facili- 
ties provided in the Act for the cities have 
not been so readily available. The Home 
Improvement Campaign is a practical measure 
and a further aid to building, but here we 
would suggest a lengthening of the period of 
repayment.” 

The Congress pointed out that slum re- 
placement must not be overlooked in any 
successful housing scheme, and that from a 
social as well as from the employment aspect, 


slum clearance was a necessity. The Congress - 


suggested that should it be found necessary, 
the Government should attempt to enlist the 
partnership of the provinces in a slum clear- 
ance project. 


Homeless Men-—Abolition of the relief 
camps during the past year received the 
commendation of the Congress. However, the 
suggestion was made that steps be taken “to 
prevent abuses which might in the long run 
exceed in gravity the abuses which developed 
through the camps,” such as the establishment 
of soup kitchens, and the use of former camp 
men on railway construction that should be 
carried out at regular wages and working con- 
ditions. 


Hours of Work—On the general question 
of hours, the Congress reiterated its convic- 
tion “that modern methods of production 
make possible and necessary a much shorter 
working day than is now the custom.” The 
hope was also expressed that a maximum work 
day of six hours, and a work week of thirty 
hours might be established. In this con- 
nection, it was suggested that the “\Govern- 
ment might give a lead to private industry 
by providing for thirty hours as a limit on 
public works.” It was also pointed out that, 
in the event of any reduction in working 
time, wage levels should remain the same “in 
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order to maintain, if not to increase the pur- 
chasing power.” 


National Employment Commuission—Re- 
stating its endorsation of the National Em- 
ployment Commission the Congress’ memoran- 
dum stated that “we trust that its special 
studies of housing, unemployed youth and un- 
employed women, as well as its general studies 
of employment, unemployment and relief may 
result in substantial betterments required in 
each of the fields mentioned.” Dominion 
grants for vocational education and other 
similar measures were regarded by the Con- 
gress as essential first steps to establish the 
youth of the country in gainful employment. 
On the matter of public relief, the Congress 
reiterated its adherence to the view that 
“ Dominion administration of all relief is called 
for by the national nature of the relief prob- 
lem, and in the interests of uniformly fair 
administration.” 


Transportation of Workers—The Congress 
suggested that provision for transportation of 
workers to employment at a distance would 
lessen illegal travelling of the unemployed with 
a consequent reduction in the number of acci- 
dents suffered by the “transient” class. In this 
connection, it was stated that “low transporta- 
tion costs, with sums loaned for the purpose 
in some instances, would meet the situation 
and in some few cases at least would ease the 
burdens of unemployment.” 


Social Insurance—The Congress reserved 
opinion on the Hight-Hour Day Law and the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act in view 
of the fact that this legislation, at the time. 
was before the Privy Council for a judicial 
determination regarding its validity. The 
submission was, therefore, confined to the 
principle of unemployment insurance which 
the Congress has supported for several years. 
In this regard the Congress submitted that in 
order “to assist both industry and the worker 
to make provision for periods of unemploy- 
ment out of earnings, we firmly adhere to the 
idea that a national contributory unemploy- 
ment insurance plan is a modern necessity, a 
view reiterated by our 1936 convention.” 

The Congress also urged that a national 
system of health insurance be established. 
Attention was drawn to the adoption of 
health imsurance plans in certain provinces 
but the Congress felt that Dominion support 
should be given before people would have 
“reasonable safeguards as to care in times of 
ill-health.” 

Referring to old age pensions, it was sug- 
gested that the age for pension eligibility be 
reduced from 70 years as at present to 60 
years. “If this were done,” it was stated. 
“the retirement of those in industry at 60 
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years of age would remove many whose 
present employment might bbe taken by 
younger unemployed persons.” The submis- 
sion also added that the Congress considered 
that “the present rate of old age pensions is 
not sufficient to provide the scale of living 
to which pensioners should be entitled and 
that the present amount of the pension should 
be increased.” 


The Congress also urged that the Old Age 
Pension Act be amended to provide pensions 
at a relatively early age for the blind. Similar 
consideration was also requested for those who 
are “industrially unemployable.” 


It was requested that an amendment to the 
Old Age Pension Act be made to provide ex- 
emption from the calculating of pensions of 
any individual estate of not more than $5,000 
in value. 


Wage Policy 


“Tio restore a balance between production 
and consumption a greater purchasing power 
on the part of the masses is needed and the 
only method available is through increased 
wages. In this matter the Government has a 
responsibility to lead and we submit that if 
steps were immediately taken to restore 
salaries and wages of all Government em- 
ployees to their former levels the example to 
industry would be of great benefit in the 
desired direction. At the same time the Do- 
minion Government might make it a matter of 
standing policy to encourage a betterment of 
wage levels generally, in order to increase 
consumption, to build up living standards and 
to eradicate partial relief. 

“To encourage fair wages and conditions in 
industry, and to overcome some of the objec- 
tionable working conditions exposed in recent 
public enquiries, we ask that the Government 
insist upon the union label on goods and 
equipment purchased, the label being a guar- 
antee of union conditions in the plant of 
manufacture. 


“Tio ensure observance of fair wage schedules 
in the Maritime Provinces, we ask the ap- 
pointment of a Fair Wage Officer of the De- 
partment of Labour in that area. 

“Where it is difficult to determine fair wage 
rates to apply on Government work as a 
matter of policy we would recommend adop- 
tion of the trade union scales obtaining in 
the nearest city, for in most of such cases 
labour must be brought from the city. 


“To prevent exploitation of the workers by 
tariff protected industries, we suggest that such 
industries be required to pay fair and reason- 
able wages and work standard hours in return 
for the protection they receive from the Gov- 
ernment of the country.” 


British North America Act 


Expressing regret that no progress was made 
in the last year on the proposed amendments 
to the British North America Act, the Con- 
gress reiterated its opinion concerning the 
required amendments as follows:— 

1. To ensure full competence of the Federal 
Government to enact any social and labour 
legislation affecting Canada as a whole, and 
particularly that included in the draft con- 
ventions and recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labour Office (League of Nations). 

2. To permit Federal control over indus- 
trial and commercial activities essential to 
ensuring observance of proper labour standards 
and to eliminate unfair competition between 
provinces. 

3. To empower the Federal authorities to 
regulate highway transport, thus eliminating 
unsafe standards of operation and unfair com- 
petition with other established methods of 
transportation. 

4. Restrict powers of the Senate to veto 
any bill passed at three separate sessions of 
the House of Commons, which practice is in 
harmony with that of the British Parliament. 

5. Abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Banking and Financial Matters 


The memorandum, urging the complete 
nationalization of the Bank of Canada, stated 
that “the taking over of the majority control 
of the Bank of Canada by the Dominion, in 
itself a most desirable step, merely serves to 
emphasize the importance of public rather 
than private control of banking and finance.” 
It was suggested that the next step be taken, 
namely that “the Dominion assume in its 
entirety the control of the Bank to give full 
national direction.” 


Capitalization—The Congress recommended 
that the evils of high prices and low wages 
following over-capitalization in business might 
be removed by legislation, requiring that 
company dividends be permitted only on the 
money actually used as capital. The sug- 
gestion was also made that the entire question 
of capitalization, stock sales and promotions 
might be enquired into to the advantage of 
all classes. 


Interest Rates—Although interest rates had 
been reduced in recent years, the Congress 
expressed the opinion that further reductions 
are necessary and it was hoped that “the 
Government will exert its influence to further 
reduce rates on public loans, mortgages and 
other debts.” 


Income tax—In this connection, the Con- 
gress requested that sums paid into trade 
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union funds for repayment in relief of dis- 
tressed members be exempt from income tax, 
as are contributions paid to other charitable 
works, 

At this point, in- the submission of the 
Congress’ memorandum, Mr, Wm. C. Golby, 
Vice-President of the Photo-Engravers’ Union 
elaborated on this request, pointing out that 
for the “last six years members of our 
organization have contributed a percentage 
of their weekly wages to keep our unem- 
ployed workers,’ and that this sum had 
ranged from $260 to $440 per year for each 
member. Mr. Golby stated that exemption 
from income tax on this money had not been 
granted by the Government. He claimed that 
members contributing to this unemployment 
relief fund are being handicapped in three 
ways. He stated that there was the personal 
loss through members not being able to enjoy 
the advantage of money paid into the fund, 
then members had a further loss through 
having to pay income tax on money that they 
have not had the advantage of using and 
lastly, although the trade union activity in 
this regard resulted in many men being kept 
off provincial or municipal relief for the past 
six years, the union members were further 
taxed under the general provincial or muni- 
cipal taxation system for the carrying on of 
general relief work. Mr. Golby expressed the 
belief that there was ample scope under the 
income tax laws, to permit of such contribu- 
tions being exempt from income tax because 
of funds paid out for charitable purposes. 
Serious consideration of the request was asked 
in order that the “unfair burden on our mem- 
bership may be lightened.” 

Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act —Com- 
mendation of this Act was expressed in the 
Congress’ memorandum and it was urged that 
its benefits be extended to include urban 
dwellers. 

Currency—tIn order to provide funds for 
an extensive scheme of public works, the Con- 
gress proposed that “the Dominion Govern- 
ment issue non-interest bearing currency to 
a reasonable amount.” It was suggested that 
the special issue might be retired gradually 
over a long period, meanwhile being repre- 
sented by the-real worth of the buildings 
and other projects produced. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Extension, “with or without the co-operation 
of the provinces,” of the benefits of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act to include 
other services such as distribution of milk, 
bread, coal; motor transportation; bank em- 
ployees and public servants, was recommended. 


Shipping and Harbour Matters 


The Congress feared “that the centralization 
of harbour control by removing the local 
incentives for improvement and betterment 
of harbour facilities, would stop local develop- 
ments of the different harbours and thus 
interfere with shipping,” and suggested that 
the new system be made the subject of periodic 
studies to see whether it was as efficient as 
the old “and if not that the system of local 
boards be reverted to immediately.” 


Believing it to be economically possible, 
the Congress also recommended that “stabili- 
zation of employment be made among those 
engaged at the various harbours under 
Dominion control avoiding seasonal lay-offs 
and giving year round work.” ‘The appoint- 
ment of an inspector of gears, tackles and 
working ways at Halifax was requested. 


Railway Situation 


The Congress re-affirmed its view that 
“railway amalgamation in whole or in part, 
is not a desirable thing in Canada at this 
time,’ and expressed its “direct opposition 
to any steps which might be proposed to 
accomplish such a purpose.” 


Human Safety 


The Congress made recommendations re- 
garding the elimination of railway crossings, 


.and advocated legislation to secure full effect 


of the recommendations of the Dominion- 
Provincial Conference of 19383 on Highway 
Safety and control of commercial motor traffic. 
Legislation was sought to protect building 
workers from hot rivets or other objects 
frequently dropped in the construction of tall 
buildings. The Congress further considered 
that the eyesight of numbers of citizens needs 
to be protected from the unregulated and 
unscientific sale of cheap imported lenses for 
spectacles. The compulsory installation of 
sprinkler systems in public buildings to protect 
life from fire was also recommended. Atten- 
tion was drawn to the fact that an Elevator 
Safety Code was being drafted by interested 
parties and would be advanced as a proposal 
for legislation. 'The Congress endorsed this 
code as a subject for legislative action. 


Civil Liberty 


On this subject the Congress submitted the 
following: “We suggest that the right of 
the workers to organize for mutual assistance 
should be a fundamental of personal liberty, 
yet we are repeatedly reminded by concrete 
cases that in certain industries employees are 
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prohibited by their employers from joining a 
union. While the courts have recognized for 
about a century in a negative way the right 
to organize, the workers are protected by no 
positive law on the subject. We ask that 
Parliament, in so far as it has authority, give 
the workers the specific right to organize, pro- 
viding suitable penalties for any interference 
with that right. Further, we would again 
raise the point of injunction interference with 
peaceful picketing, to suggest that a clarifica- 
tion of the law be made to protect trade 
unionists in their rights.” 

At this point in the presentation, Mr. 
Draper called on Mr. Wm. P. Covert, Vice- 
President of the Theatrical Stage Employees 
and Moving Picture Machine Operators’ 
Union, who amplified the remarks made in 
the submission concerning the right of trade 
unions to peaceful picketing and asked the 
Government to assist in clarifying the exist- 
ing situation which enables the employer to 
place an injunction on such action of trade 
unions. 


Holidays with Pay 


In order “to increase the welfare of our 
citizens and to ease the burden of unemploy- 
ment,’ the Congress urged that “legislation 
be adopted requiring all employers to give 
their employees two weeks holidays with pay 
annually.” The Congress also recommended 
that “as Armistice Day is not generally 
observed as the public holiday intended by 
Parliament, we suggest that the Dominion 
Government give the day as a holiday with 
pay to all its employees, including railway 
employees whose services can be spared, in 
order that other employers may be encouraged 
to do likewise.” 


Public Ownership 


Attention was drawn to the fact that the 
Congress’ convention had concurred in a reso- 
lution embodying a request that the Federal 
Government set up a Public Ownership Com- 
mission to study and report on fields to which 
public ownership might be extended with 
public advantage, “particularly in those 
matters involving public ownership of natural 
resources.” 


Investigation of Business Practices 


The Congress expressed approval of expos- 
ing to publicity at all times “industries known 
to charge high prices or pay low wages while 
making excessive profits.” The Congress also 
urged that “corrective legislation” follow the 
textile and coal investigations. 


Miscellaneous Requests 


Under this heading the Congress reiterated 
certain requests which had been presented in 
detail on previous occasions. Such requests 
included: 

Extension of Unfair Competition Act to 
cover registration of shop cards, emblems and 
Union Services; strict enforcement of the 
Immigration Act and Regulations respecting 
contract labour, and “the refusal by the Gov- 
ernment to participate directly or indirectly 
in any scheme of subsidized immigration until 
those resident in Canada are assured of the 
opportunity to maintain themselves by their 
own labour.” 

Amendment of the Election Act to provide 
that ballot papers state the political party 
which the candidate represents instead of a 
description of the occupation followed was 
also requested. It was further asked that 
proper accommodation be secured for polling 
booths instead of the use of rooms in private 
homes. 

Other requests were as follows: 

Amendments to the Shipping Act, already 
submitted to the Minister of Transport. 

Amendment of the Copyright Act pro- 
hibiting printing from type not set and plates 
not made in Canada. 

Superannuation provisions for mechanical 
employees of the Dominion, to place them on 
an equal footing with other Government em- 
ployees. 

Protection of consumers, by requiring all 
food containers to be of standard weight or 
measure. 

Revision of Alien Labour Act and its ad- 
ministration placed with a Minister of the 
Government. 

Labelling of poisonous materials injurious 
to the health of workers. 

Abolition of all grants for Cadet Training in 
Schools. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The delegation of the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada was received 
immediately following that of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, and welcomed by the 
Prime Minister on behalf of the Government. 

The Confederation, in the opening para- 


graph of its memorandum, pointed out that it 
was the fifteenth time since its foundation 
that it had appeared before the Government 
in order to submit proposals for legislation, 
which it believed would improve the lot of 
the working class. 
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Professional Organization 


The memorandum first emphasized the 
necessity of organization as constituting “one 
of the most effective remedies for existing 
social ills in this order,’ pointing out that: 
“Those engaged in the same activities possess 
common interests and public administrators 
would find their own task simplified by 
facilitating united action on the part of those 
interested, in professional spheres.” 

Continuing, the Confederation stressed two 
particular examples “in which the aid of the 
state could both favour professional organiza- 
tion and improve living and working con- 
ditions,” viz—bank employees and workers 
in the textile industry. 


The Textile Industry—Dealing particularly 
with the organization of such employees the 
memorandum observed: “Without doubt, the 
Royal Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment helped to make known the living and 
working conditions of employees in the textile 
industry, and the latter hope for much im- 
provement as a result of the report which will 
be presented by the Commission, and the 
attention which it will receive from the Gov- 


ernment, but we mention their case because . 


it is particularly pitiful. 

“We suggest that following the presenta- 
tion of the report by the Royal Commission, 
the Government could constitute the said 
Commission a permanent body whose duty it 
would be to help bring about the realization of 
_a collective labour agreement in the textile 

industry of the Province of Quebec. This 
permanent organism could then work for the 
application in Ontario of the Province of 
Quebec collective labour agreement, includ- 
ing the scale of wage rates adopted for this 
Province. This extension of the agreement to 
include Ontario could be authorized by the 
issuance of an order under the Industrial 
Standards Act. Finally, the permanent Com- 
mission could act as an arbitrator in assuring 
the enforcement of the collective agreement 
and of the order already mentioned.” 


Bank Employees—Acting upon the sugges- 
tion of a certain number of bank employees, 
the C.C.W.C. petitions the Dominion Govern- 
ment to establish a commission of enquiry 
into the living and working conditions of bank 
emplovees in Canada. 


Cost of Living 


The Confederation memorandum expressed 
some criticism of what it considered to be 
incomplete statistics pertaining to the cost of 
living as published in the Lasour Gazerts. 
This section of the memorandum was as fol- 
lows :— 


“The Lasour Gazette vublishes official sta- 
tistics on the cost of keepi.g an average family, 
but the statistics are incomplete, comprising 
only the cost of food, rent, heating and light- 
ing. The C.C.W.C. draws the attention of the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour to this 
point, so that the statistics may be completed 
oy taking into consideration the following 
items: clothing, education, doctor’s fees and 
medicines, divers taxes, insurance, church and 
union expenses, recreation, renewal of home 
furniture, transportation, delicacies, etc., etc. 
in order that the true cost of maintaining an 
average family may be established with greater 
precision by the Lasour Gazerts. Furthermore, 
it is perhaps worth while to note that some 
employers do not hesitate to make use of these 
statistics in fixing the wages of their employees. 


Communist Propaganda and Trade 
with Russia 


Under these headings the memorandum made 
several strong recommendations. In regard to 
communist propaganda the Confederation drew 
the attention of the Government to its exist- 
ence and requested that the Government 
“prevent the admission of Communists to 
Canada,” Dealing with trade with Russia the 
memorandum declared :— 


“Tn Soviet Russia, the only recognized party 
is the Communist Party. It is equally re- 
cognized that this country uses every means at 
its disposal to facilitate the dissemination of 
communism throughout the World. In order 
to create a reaction against the nefarious work 
being accomplished by Russia, the C.C.W.C. | 
makes the following suggestions to the Domin- 
ion Government: 

1. That Canada, as a member of the League 
of Nations, cause Soviet Russia to be tried 
at Geneva. 

2. If proof is available that Russia is dis- 
seminating communist propaganda by means 
of commercial relations, that Canada propose 
that Russia be disbarred from the League of 
Nations: 


3. and That, as penalty, members of the 
League of Nations be invited to discontinue 
all commercial relations with Soviet Russia.” 


Social Legislation 


In the sphere of social legislation the Con- 
federation expressed its keen interest in the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, and considered 
“that the present Government would be well 
inspired if it placed this legislation in effect, 
provided the Privy Council judges that the 
Dominion Government possesses the necessary 
jurisdiction in the matter.” 
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People’s Banks 


“Considering the remarkable services rend- 
ered to the workirz class by the People’s Banks 
and in view of #he unfair competition which 
they have to mvet from the chartered banks, 
the Confederation requests that protective 
legislation for these institutions be passed.” 


Companies Act 


The Confederation indicated that it would 
approve of uniformity of legislation concerning 
stock companies, but it suggested to the Gov- 
ernment “for the present that the Dominion 
Companies Act be amended so that the direc- 
tors of joint stock companies carry a greater 
measure of responsibility under the Criminal 
and Civil Code; and that over-capitalization, 
which is commonly referred to as stock water- 
ing, be forbidden by law. In addition, it 
could be provided that joint stock companies 
possessing Dominion charters publish in the 


Canapa Gazette the list of their Boards of > 


Directors, the salaries, emoluments or fees of 
the latter, the number of shares issued by each 
company and the number of shares held by 


each member of the Boards of Directors.” 
/. 


} Other Recommendations 

Supplies Contracts—The Confederation re- 
quested the Dominion Government to ensure 
that in all contracts for supplies, clauses identi- 
cal with those in building contracts, relative 
to wages and hours of labour, be included. 


The Boot and Shoe Industry—In order to 
afford “special protection to footwear manu- 
facturers who pay reasonable wages to their 
employees” the Confederation suggested to 
the Dominion Government that the union label 
be insisted upon when it awards a contract for 
footwear supplies. 


Fraudulent Bankruptcies—The Confedera- 
tion requested the Dominion Government to 
provide heavy penalties in cases of fraudulent 
bankruptcies and that those found guilty of 
this offence be forbidden to re-engage in busi- 
ness before a stipulated period of time shall 
have elapsed. 


Delegation to Geneva—The delegation re- 
iterated its position in the matter of labour 
appointments to sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. It suggested that the 
labour ‘delegate “be appointed alternatively 
from the most representative labour organi- 
zations.” 


Night Work in Bakeries—The Government 
was requested to give effect to the draft con- 
vention of the International Labour Confer- 
ence adopted in 1925 which provided for the 
prohibition of night work in “ establishments. 
for the production of bread, pastry, and other 
similar products.” 


Permanent Inquiry Committee—The Con- 
federation suggested the appointment of a per- 
manent inquiry Committee “which ‘would 
compile all necessary information on work and 
living conditions of employees in divers en- 
terprises,” and publish same in reports. By 
this means it was considered that a number of 
abuses would be eliminated. 


Matrices and Electrotypes—“ Because © of 
the great harm suffered by the Canadian print- 
ing industry, the Confederation asked the Do- 
minion Government “to prohibit the importa- 
tion of all matrices and printed electrotype 
plates.” 


Stamps on Handbills—The Confederation 
requested the restoration of the former rate 
of 4 cent postage on hand bill printing, be- 
heving that such action would provide more. 
employment in the printing industry. 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour 


In presenting its memorandum of proposed 
legislation the All-Canadian Congress of La- 
bour commended the Government on the 
legislation passed at the last session of Par- 
liament, and considered the opinion “that 
the improvement in business conditions, 
especially in foreign trade but also in the in- 
ternal trade of the country, is due consider- 
ably to the policies adopted by the Govern- 
ment.” The Congress submitted, however, 
“that the abolition of the evils which still 
afflict the people, and the attainment of a 
condition of economic security on a na- 
tional scale, demand much more drastic 
changes than have been attempted by the 
Government up to the present time.” 


Recognizing the obstacles in the way of 
social and economic reform the Congress con- 
sidered that from a legislative standpoint the 
most important of these is the division of 
jurisdiction between the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments which has caused the 
suspension of a number of enactments which 
were passed in accordance with conventions 
of the International Labour Organization. “It 
would appear,” the memorandum stated, “that 
modern conditions make it imperative that 
the British North America Act be amended 
with a view to bringing all matters of na- 
tional concern within the Jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Government.” 
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Anticipating opposition from certain groups 
“toward any measures which would bring 
about a more equitable distribution of the 
wealth of our country,” the Congress was 
convinced that “the great mass of the popu- 
lation will support the Government in any 
efforts it may make to meet human needs, 
to establish social justice and to promote the 
common good.” 

Continuing, the memorandum while refrain- 
ing from suggesting “any interference with 
the legitimate and reasonable rights of any 
-group of Canadian citizens,” considered “such 
rights are neither legitimate nor reasonable 
when they involve the establishment of in- 
dustrial monopoly, when they involve the ex- 
ploitation of natural resources without a pro- 
per return to the people, or when they in- 
volve an infringement of the equal right of 
the workers to earn a livelihood for them- 
selves and their dependents.” 

The Congress further believed “that a stage 
in the industrial history of the Dominion has 
been reached at which the Government must 
seriously consider the desirability of acquiring, 
in the public interest, such natural resources 
and basic industries as may be essential to 
the provision of a high standard of living, 
and the operation of those industries under 
Government ownership and control. As a 
first step in this direction, plans might be 
adopted whereby the unemployed workers of 
Canada would be put to work in supplying 
their own requirements.” 

The initiation of such a program with its 
attendant study of the economic situation in 
Canada, it was suggested, could be referred 
to the National Employment Commission. 

Commenting on recent disclosures, in re- 
gard to industrial conditions, the Congress 
drew attention to certain “ discriminatory prac- 
tices, involving the dismissal of workers, the 
organization of their employees into Labour 
unions, and thus made it impossible for the 
workers to obtain such protection as they 
might otherwise have secured by means of 
~ eollective bargaining.” 

In this respect, it was considered that the 
Government “may at the least insist that 
Canadian firms which enjoy the benefits of 
tariff protection, shall recognize the right to 
organize and bargain collectively regarding 
wages and conditions of employment, and 
may take vigorous action, if necessary, to 
compel employers to do so.” 


British North America Act 


Expressing concern that the Supreme Court 
of Canada had ruled that certain social legis- 
lation is wltra vires of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment under the terms of the British North 


America Act, the Congress referred to a reso- 
lution adopted at its recent convention in 
which it was requested that representations 
be made to the Government, with a view to 
securing the amendment of the B.N.A, Act 
So i as to give the Parliament of Canada full 
jurisdiction over all legislation covering mat- 
ters of national rather than of provincial 
interest.” 


Carrying the wishes of its convention the 
Congress memorandum urged that “the mat- 
ter of jurisdiction, as between the Do- 
minion and the provinces, is one which ought 
to be dealt with at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It may be pointed out, without reflec- 
tion upon the framers of the British North 
America Act, that they could not possibly 
have foreseen the developments of modern 
industry, and the need for legislative control 
of industry which is interprovincial or na- 
tional in scope. Not only the workers, but 
the people of Canada generally have the right 
to demand that the basic constitutional docu- 
ment of Canada be amended in such a man- 
ner as to permit the proper exercise of the 
will of the people through Parliament. 


Wages and Hours of Work—Continuing its 
presentations for the amendment of the 
B.N.A. Act the memorandum added: “The 
Congress recognizes that, in view of the facts 
set forth in the preceding section, it is im- 
possible to take any action. with respect to 
the establishment of minimum wages or the 
limitation of hours of work. In the cir- 
cumstances, the Congress strongly urges that, 
if the decision of the Privy Council sustains 
the judgments of the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada, an effort be made, not only to amend 
the British North America Act, but also to 
strive for some basis of understanding be- 
tween the Dominion and the Provincial Gov- 
ernments with respect to such matters. 


“Tt is the considered opinion of the Con- 
gress that the regulation of wages and hours 
of work should be under the direction of a 
national authority. There is no need to stress 
the necessity for the setting up of a mini- 
mum below which wages should not be al- 
lowed to fall, since living standards must be 
based thereon. It is also essential, how- 
ever, that the progressive lessening of the 
hours of labour be brought about, as this is 
an effective means of extending employment 
among a larger number of workers. The re- 
duction of hours of labour must not, how- 
ever, involve a decrease in the incomes of 
the workers, which are already on a level 
far below that which the productive capacity 
of industry would warrant.” 
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The Unemployment Situation 


Expressing gratification that “employment 
conditions had improved somewhat during the 
present year “and commending the efforts of 
the Government in this respect, the memo- 
randum agreed with the Prime Myinister’s 
statement that unemployment was “ Canada’s 
most urgent national problem,” and empha- 
sized that this problem was of such vital i1m- 
portance as to be kept continually in the 
foreground. 

The Congress stressed the fact that technical 
developments had enormously augmented the 
productive capacity of the nation with the 
resultant displacement of manual labour. In 
consequence, opportunities for employment 
formerly open to new generations of workers, 
were now closed. “Not only is it improbable,” 
the memorandum observed, “that many work- 
ers who have been laid off during the years 
of industrial depression will ever again find 
profitable employment, but great numbers of 
Canadian young people, estimated as high as 
400,000, have been unable to find employment 
of any kind.” 

It pointed out, however, that “with the 
evident economic distress which still prevails 
so far as large masses of the Canadian popu- 
lation are concerned, there is ample work to 
be done. The raw materials which might be 
used in production are available, and there 
is an abundant supply of labour. In the cir- 
cumstances, the problem is primarily one of 
organization, and in this matter the Govern- 
ment must take the lead, given the apparent 
inability or unwillingness of the leaders of 
industry to undertake to solve the problem 
without the intervention of the Government.” 

While approving of the abolition of relief 
camps and the placement of workers on farms 
tlhe Congress submitted that the employment 
of relief camp workers on railways at pre- 
vailing rates of wages was unfair to organ- 
ized railway workers having standards of 
wages and conditions established by agree- 
ments with the railway companies. The Con- 
gress urged that in future these workers be 
engaged “ without detriment to the re-employ- 
ment of railway workers.” 


The Building Industry 


Referring to conditions in the building in- 
dustry the memorandum stated:— 

“Tt is with a deep sense of gratitude that 
the Congress commends the efforts already 
put forth by the Government to promote 
home building and repairs through the pro- 
vision of loans to be utilized for these pur- 
poses. But it is submitted that the plans al- 
ready adopted have been inadequate to re- 
lieve the situation to any great extent, because 
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comparatively few, if any workers, with low 
incomes, have been able to provide the initial 
amounts involved in the building of homes. 
The Congress believes that it would be in 
the public interest to enlarge the housing 
scheme in such a manner as to enable any 
employed worker to build or purchase a home, 
and to repay the cost therefor including in- 
terest at a low rate. 

“The Government is also urged to continue 
and extend its public works program, and to 
include provision for slum-clearance and hous- 
ing, with the co-operation of provincial and 
municipal governments. A study of the 
policies adopted by the British Government in 
this respect, if this has not been made, would, 
in the opinion of the Congress, prove advan- 
tageous, and the investigations already under- 
taken by interested Canadian citizens indicate 
that there are a number of municipalities in 
which a beginning might be made in putting 
housing and slum-clearance plans into effect.” 


Holidays with Pay for Industrial Workers 


Attention was drawn to the draft convention 
of the International Labour Organization 
providing for annual holidays with pay for 
industrial workers in such countries which may 
ratify this convention. In seeking Govern- 
ment action to insure the application of this 
convention in Canada, the Congress was of the 
opinion that its provisions could be immedi- 
ately applied to a number of employees of’ 
the ‘Canadian National Railways. In this 
regard, the memorandum stated that: “The 
Government will readily appreciate the 
disappointment and sense of injustice felt 
by low-paid workers in the railway shops 
when they are laid off without pay during 
the period when their fellow-workers in the 
skilled trades, who are paid a much higher 
rate of wages, are given holidays with pay. 
This condition has prevailed for a number 
of years, and we suggest that, pending the 
adoption of legislation providing an annual 
holiday with pay for all industrial workers, 
the Government set an example by the 
application of the principle in the railway 
industry over which it has control.” 


Railway Amalgamation or Unification 


Registering strong opposition to proposals 
for railway amalgamation the Congress ad- 
vocated “that the Government take whatever 
measures are necessary to protect the Cana- 
dian National ‘Railways against unfair and 
unwarranted criticism, and to oppose any 
schemes, no matter from what source they 
may come, which would tend to destroy the 
integrity of the system, or limit the service 
which it is now giving to the people of Can- 
ada.” 
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Representation on Government Bodies 


The Congress reiterated its request, as a 
national labour organization, for representa- 
tion on Commissions, Boards, etc. In this 
respect the memorandum drew attention “to 
the fact that the Labour representative on the 
Board of Directors of the Canadian National 
Railways was chosen in a manner unfair to 
the employees organized in national unions.” 


The Congress also felt in view of the “im- 
portant part played by the employees in the 
efficient operation of this public utility, the 
appointment of two directors representing 
them, one of whom would be nominated by 
the nationally-organized workers, might very 
properly be conceded by the Government.” 

It was hoped that the Government would 
favourably consider the appointment of a 
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director to be chosen by the Canadian railway 
labour unions. 


Government Employees 


The memorandum recommended the ex- 
tension of the merit system in the Civil Ser- 
vice and the restoration of normal salary rates. 


League of Nations 


The Congress concluded its representations 
by appealing to the Government “to 
strengthen the League of Nations and its asso- 
ciated agencies, not only by the utmost partici- 
pation in the activities of the League, but by 
helping to arouse Canadian public opinion in 
support of the aims and purposes of the only 
international organization which offers any 
hope of peace to a distressed world.” 


Replies of Prime Minister and Ministers 


At the conclusion of each delegation’s pre- 
sentation, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. 
L. Mackenzie King, and the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, thanked the 
organization for its representations. The 
Prime Minister said he would ask each member 
of the cabinet to give personal attention to 
an examination of the brief submitted and 
particularly to the points pertaining to the 
work of their individual departments, with a 
view of bringing such matters before the 
cabinet for its further consideration at a 
later date. 

In dealing with the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Trades and Labour Congress, 
the Prime Minister, in reminiscent mood, 
referred to his long association with labour 
problems, and recalled his period of service 
in the Department of Labour, as the first 
Editor of the Lasour Gazette and _ sub- 
sequently as Deputy Minister. The Prime 
Minister expressed the view that the history 
of the labour movement in Canada would be 
reflected in the records of the Trades and 
Labour Congress memoranda and in _ the 
Lasour Gazette. Mr. King referred to the 
contrast in methods of solving problems in 
Canada, compared with other countries and 
the reliance in Canada on reason rather than 
force. 

The Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour, assured each delegation that its 
memorandum would receive the early atten- 
tion of his department. Speaking briefly con- 
cerning the Trades and Labour Congress’ 
reference to relief works, the Minister of La- 
bour said that for the first time agreements 
for joint works with the provinces had stipu- 
lated that 50 per cent of workmen must be 
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taken from relief rolls. He added that this 
quota had been exceeded in most provinces. 
Dealing with the closing of relief camps, Hon. 
Mr. Rogers pointed out that it should be 
definitely understood that the work done by 
the men taken from the camps and placed in 
railway maintenance work was part of a pro- 
gram “in excess of the normal budget of the 
railways,’ and this factor, he continued re- 
sulted directly in more work for “ regular main- 
tenance of way men.” (This observation by 
the Minister of Labour also answered a similar 
request contained in the memorandum of the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour). 


In thanking the Confederation of Catholic 
Workers for their presentation, the Prime 
Minister assured this delegation that their 
representations would receive the careful con- 
sideration of the departments directly con- 
cerned, 


In the memorandum of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers was a recommendation 
concerning a proposed course of action in re- 
gard to Russia. While the Prime Minister, in 
his reply, did not specifically refer to this 
section of the presentation, he stated that in 
view of the problems now confronting the 
world this was no time to set one nation 
against another or class against class. 


The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice, speaking in French, dealing with the 
Confederations’ requests concerning Com- 
munism, said that the Government did not 
like Communism nor did it like other forms 
of government alien to the democratic prin- 
ciples which prevail in Canada; but this was 
not a time to stir up hatreds among countries, 
Mr. Lapointe warned, and suggested that the 
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best way to combat communism in Canada 
was by so caring for the people that forms of 
government unwelcome to democracy would 
not gain a foothold here. 

The Minister of Labour also spoke briefly, 
thanking the delegation from the Confeder- 
ation of Catholic Workers for their representa- 
tions. The Hon. Mr. Rogers said that such 
annual presentations by labour organizations 
served as one tangible reminder to the Gov- 
ernment of its responsibility to deal with 
social and economic problems. 
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In thanking the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour for their presentation, the Prime 
Minister said he wished to congratulate those 
responsible for the drafting of the memoran- 
dum which disclosed a large “element of 
understanding of the position of others and the 
problems involved.” The Prime Minister 
assured the delegation that the proposals made 
in their memorandum would receive early 
and careful consideration of the particular 
departments concerned and the Governmen 
as a whole. : 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSAL OF LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 
IN MANITOBA 


A memorandum of proposed legislation was 
submitted recently to the Manitoba Govern- 
ment by the Winnipeg Trades and Labour 
Council, the Manitoba provincial Executive 
of the Trades and Labour Congress and the 
Joint Legislative Committee of Railway Train 
Service Organizations. 


Regulation of Bus and Truck 
Competition 


In first place on the agenda of legislative 
requests was the regulation of bus and motor 
truck competition. The memorandum, after 
defining the requirements of adequate trans- 
portation in terms of safety, convenience and 
dependability and emphasizing the necessity 
of equitable regulations governing competing 
systems, declared as follows:— 

“fxisting regulations, however, seem to be 
entirely inadequate as to effective control and 
supervision due largely to inefficient enforce- 
ment. They dio not impose equitable taxation 
on the user of the highway for revenue pur- 
poses, are not uniform and not sufficiently 
restrictive to prevent a duplication of bus and 
truck service in territory amply served by the 
Railways. That the steam railways are well 
equipped to furnish reliable and efficient 
service, under the most adverse climatic or 
other conditions throughout every day in the 
year, is now generally recognized. 

“Buses and trucks, however, provide only 
intermittent service, their operation being 
interfered with by snow or rain, which often 
makes the highways impassable for days at a 
time, and requires a large expenditure of public 
money to keep the roads open during the 
winter months.” 

In support of their contentions for adequate 
regulations and control, the organizations 
incorporated in their presentation the resolu- 
tions submitted to the Dominion-provincial 
conference of December, 1933. These included 


the establishment of uniform rates for high- 
way transportation, fair standards of wages 
and hours, standards of physical fitness, etc. 

Trailers were classed as a “menace to the 
public” and their abolition was advocated, or 
if their use was absolutely necessary then 
only one trailer be allowed behind any truck 
or bus. 


Special Income Tax Act 


The legislation known as the Special Income 
Tax Act (Lasour Gazette, July, 1933, page 
700) was particularly opposed and its repeal 
urged “at the earliest possible date.” 

In concentrating on this measure, 
memorandum added :— 

“We further contend that the legislation is 
most obnoxious to the large majority of the 
citizens of the Province, causing unnecessary 
irritation, and in many instances actual priva- 
tion, and we still stand by our own convictions 
as expressed when the legislation was first 
brought diown by your Government that it very 
properly can be regarded as vicious, inequitable 
and reactionary. 

“No other Government in Canada, and’ so 
far as we know, in the world, has undertaken 
to practise confiscation in this manner, by 
extracting part of the wages of labour before 
those who earn it have access to same.” 

In regard to the provincial mcome tax Act 
it was urged that the statutory exemption be 
extended to all dependent children, irrespective 
of age. 


the 


Unemployment 


There were a number of recommendations 
pertaining to unemployment. While the 
necessity of direct relief was realized, yet its 
“ demoralizing effect ”’ was “ deplored,” andi the 
Provincial government in co-operation with 
the Dominion Government, was urged “to 
go the limit to provide work at fair rate of 
wages.” Other proposed action included the 
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enactment of legislation restricting working 
hours in industries “coming within the scope 
of the province to not more than forty per 
week or eight per day; and the reduction of 
the age limit for old age pensions from 
70 to 65 years. 


Fair Wage Act 


An additional clause to Section 19A of the 
provincial fair wage Act was submitted as 
follows: “and may add to the classes of 
occupation and classes of work described as 
‘private work’ in Section 2, subsection (ff) 
hereof and such additions may be made 
notwithstanding that the said subsection 
specifically excludes certain work, and without 
limiting the intent of this section, may extend 
the application of the provisions of this Act 
to apply to all persons, or any class of such 
persons, employed in any industry, or group 
of industries, or class of work, when 

(1) An agreement governing hours of employ- 
ment, and, or, rates of pay, has been entered 


into between the organization of employees, and 
their employers engaged therein. 
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_ (2) It is evident from applications made 
jointly or separately by both employees and 
employers that the majority of those engaged 
in any industry, or group of industries, or class. 
of work, desire that such extension be made 
in their case providing same shall not be harm- 
ful to the general public. 

A further proposed provision was that 
employers within the scope of the Act be 
required: to take out a licence under regula- 
tions “specifying under what conditions 
licences shall be issued.” 


Other Recommendations 


Other recommendations included: 

Abolition of all level crossings at earliest 
possible date. 

Abolition of all fees in connection with 
public, high and vocational schools, and free 
text books to pupils whose parents are unable 
to purchase them. 

Amending the minimum wage act to estab- 
lish a male minimum wage of 40 cents (instead 
of 25 cents) per hour. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OF THE IMPERIAL 
OIL COMPANY 


A further step in the development of the 
Imperial Oil Company’s policy with regard to 
its employees was taken recently in a plan, 
submitted to the Joint Industrial Councils of 
refineries and marketing divisions, whereby 
wage earners in the Company’s employ will 
henceforth be entitled to holidays with pay. 

The plan (outlined in the Imperial Oil 
Review) has been under consideration for 
some time and is another recognition of 
faithful service and of the industry’s conscious- 
ness of its’ responsibility to spread employ- 
ment. The scheme is described in a letter 
addressed by G. Harrison Smith, President of 
Imperial Oil, Limited, to the chairman of the 
Refinery and Marketing Industrial Councils 
and Managers of the Marketing Divisions. 
The letter reads as follows:— 

“The Board of Directors have had under 
consideration for some time the matter of 
granting vacations, with pay, to wage earners. 
This is in line with the Company’s view that 
economic progress requires good wages for 
labour and reasonable leisure to stimulate 
consumption of the products of industry. 

“In recognition of faithful service and in a 
further endeavour to spread employment and 
to maintain high standards of physical fitness, 
and to share with the employees economies 
which will be effected in operations, the 
following plan has been developed and is 
transmitted to the various Joint Industrial 
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Councils. Subject to acceptance by them, it 
will become effective January 1, 1937: 

Eligibihty and Length of Vacations —* Al 
employees who have completed one year’s 
continuous service are eligible for one week’s: 
vacation, with full pay in advance, and those 
who have completed three years’ continuous 
employment are eligible for two weeks’ 
vacation, with full pay in advance. 

Time of Vacation—‘So far as possible, the 
preference of employees will be given con- 
sideration but vacations must be taken at 
such time as is required by the management 
for the efficient operation of business. 

“When a holiday falls on an employee’s 
normal working day during his vacation, in a 
department which closes down on that holiday, 
such holiday is not to be counted as part of 
the vacation. In other words, the vacation 
shall be lengthened to include another work- 
day in order to complete a full vacation. 

Vacation Pay— One week’s vacation pay 
shall be calculated by multiplying the estab- 
lished number of hours worked per week by 
the employee’s normal hourly rate. Where 
the employee normally works on two or more 
rates of pay, excluding temporary substitutes 
(because of vacations) or in case of piece 
workers, the employee’s average weekly earn- 
ings for the two immediately preceeding 
weeks shall be used as the basis of vacation 
remuneration. 
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General Rulings—“It is not permissible to 
postpone vacations from one year to another 
or to waive vacations and draw double pay, 
and no party during his vacation shall be 
allowed to substitute for another employee. 
Likewise,. vacations are not to be granted 
during a period or part period of regularly 
scheduled accumulated time off. 

“ Periods of disability resulting from accident 
or illness (as determined under the Benefits 
Plan) shall be considered as part of the 
continuous employment in determining con- 
tinuity of employment. 
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“We shall be pleased to have the Joint 
Industrial Councils give this matter early 
consideration and report their decision. 


Yours very truly, 
CEL. smith,” 


This plan augments the Imperial Oil Com- 
pany’s industrial relations policy already in 
effect, which includes pensions, sickness bene- 
fits, and death benefits. From time to time, 
as these plans have been introduced they 
have been reviewed in the Lasour Gazerte. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN NOVA SCOTIA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders Issued by Provincial Minimum Wage Boards Governing Hotels, 
Restaurants, Ete. 


The Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Board 
recently revised Order Number 3 which was 
issued on November 19, 1930, and was printed 
in the Lasous Gazerre for January, 1931, at 
page 35. The new Regulations, which became 
effective on December 10, 1936, cover hotels, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms in cities 
and incorporated towns, as did the former 
Order, and also boarding houses, tea-rooms, 
ice-cream parlours and light lunch stands. The 
period during which a worker is classed as in- 
experienced is reduced from twelve months 
to three months. Provisions fixing hours for 
which the minimum wage is payable are un- 
changed at 44-50 hours per week. 

A new section forbids any reduction in the 
minimum wage for the use, purchase or 
laundering of uniforms, caps or similar articles 
of apparel. The provisions of the Act forbidd- 
ing employers to discharge, threaten ‘to dis- 
charge or otherwise discriminate against em- 
ployees lodging complaints with the Board or 
testifying in proceedings under the Act are 
reproduced in the Order together with a 
statement that complaints are treated as 
strictly confidential. 

The minimum wage rates are as follows:— 


Population Experienced Inexperienced 
roup Workers Workers 

Cities and Towns of ist Month, $ 9 00 
17,000 population $11 00 2nd Month, 9 50 
and over 3rd Month, 10 00 
All Towns under 1st Month, $ 8 00 
17,000 | $10 00 2ndMonth, 8 50 
population 3rd Month, 9 00 


After working three months an employee becomes an 
experienced worker. 


Saskatchewan 


The Minimum Wage Board of Saskatchewan 
has revised Order No. 4 applying to hotels, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms in cities 
of the Province and within a radius of five 
miles thereof. Orders 1, 2, 3, and 5 were re- 


vised in October last, following the passing 
of an Order in Council extending the provisions 
of the Act to include male employees in cities, 
the latter Orders were printed in The Lasour 
Gazette for November, 1986, at p. 999. 

In common with the Orders revised in Octo- 
ber, the new Order provides that persons may 
be employed as inexperienced minors up to 
the age of 21 years, instead of 18 years as 
formerly, and fixes a forty-eight-hour week 
as the period for which the minimum wage 
shall be payable instead of establishing maxi- 
mum hours of labour. The former Order No. 
4 forbade the employment of any female 
worker for more than 49 hours per week, ex- 
cept by special permit from the Board. 

The revised Order reduces the amount which 
may be deducted from wages in payment of 
board and lodging, the former Order having 
allowed deductions of $5, $4, and $3 per week 
from the wages of experienced workers, in- 
experienced workers and kitchen employees 
respectively. Deductions for a full week’s 
meals were $7, $6, and $5 for the same re- 
spective classes of employees and for a week’s 
lodging $9, $8, and $7. Wages must be paid 
at least every two weeks instead of every 
month as under the old Order. Two new 
provisions fix the minimum period of employ- 
ment for which’ minimum hourly rates are 
payable at two consecutive hours, and require 
uniforms, caps, etc., to be furnished by the 
employer. 

The provisions of the new Order are as 
follow :— 


ORDER _No. 4—Governing employment of 
persons im hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms im the cities of the Province, and 
within a radius of five miles thereof. 


1. INTERPRETATION: 


(a) Hotel includes a boarding house or 
rooming house in which there are more than 
five beds set apart for the use of boarders 
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or lodgers, and also includes premises in 
respect of which a licence has been issued 
under part IX of the Liquor Act. 

(b) Wages: Wage or wages means any com- 
pensation for labour or services paid to or 
retained by, or partly paid to and partly 
retained by a worker in a hotel, restaurant 
or refreshment room to which this order 
applies, whether measured by time, piece, 
commission or by any other method whatso- 
ever. 

(c) Application of Order: This order applies 
to every person employed in or about a hotel, 
restaurant or refreshment room, excepting bell 
boys, elevator operators and porters. 


2. WAGES: 


(a) Experienced Workers: No employer shall 
employ an experienced worker or suffer or 
permit an experienced worker to be employed 
in a hotel, restaurant or refreshment room at 
a rate of wages less than $12 per week of 48 
hours, or 25 cents per hour, except as a kitchen 
help, in which case the rate of wages shall not 
be less than $10 per week of 48 hours, or 21 
cents per hour. 

(b) Inexperienced Adult Workers: Inex- 
perienced adult workers shall be paid not less 
than $9 per week of 48 hours, or 20 cents per 
hour, for the first six months, and thereafter 
shall be considered experienced workers and 
shall be paid not less than the minimum rate 
above prescribed for experienced workers. 

(c) Inexperienced Minor Workers: Persons 
under twenty-one (21) years of age may be 
employed as inexperienced minor workers and 
shall be paid not less than $6 per week of 48 
hours for the first four months, or 123 cents 
per hour; not less than $7 per week of 48 hours 
for the second four months, or 15 cents per 
hour, and shall then be considered inexperienced 
adult workers, irrespective of age, and shall be 
paid the minimum rate above prescribed for 
inexperienced adult workers. 

Minors shall be considered inexperienced 
adult workers upon reaching the age of 21 
years, irrespective of length of experience. 

(d) Minors: No person under the age of 
sixteen (16) years of age shall be employed. 

(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
minimum hourly rate applicable shall be paid 
to employees, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, for all time worked in excess of 
forty-eight (48) hours in any one week. 

(f) Part Time: Wages at not less than the 
following hourly rates applicable shall be paid 
to all employees working on a part time basis: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30 
cents per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced adult workers not less 
than 25 cents per hour. 

(111) Inexperienced minor workers not less 
than 20 cents per hour. 

Provided that no period of employment shall 
be less than two consecutive hours. 

(g) Board and Room, Uniforms and 
Laundry: Where meals are actually furnished 
by the employer, there may be deducted from 
the wage a charge not greater than at the 
rate of Four Dollars and Fifty Cents ($4.50) 
for a full week of twenty-one meals. 


If lodging is furnished by the employer a 
deduction from the wage of not more than Two 
Dollars ($2) per week for a full week’s lodging 
may be made. 

Where less than twenty-one meals or seven 
days’ lodging are furnished in any one week 
not more than Twenty Cents (20c.) for each 
meal and Thirty Cents (30c.) for each day’s 
lodging shall be deducted from the wages of 
the employee. 

For inexperienced minor workers, the charge 
for board and/or lodging in respect of any 
week shall not exceed a sum equal to the 
minimum wage payable, less the sum of $2. 

If any specified kind of dress, cap, cuffs, 
apron or uniform are required, they shall be 
furnished by the employer without cost to the 
employee. 

(h) Method of payment: Wages shall be 
paid promptly at regular intervals, in cash or 
by cheque, and no earning period shall be 
longer than two weeks. 


3. REGISTER: 


Every employer shall keep in each hotel, 
restaurant and refreshment room a _ register 
of the names and addresses, the working hours 
and the actual earnings of all his employees, 
working therein, and shall on request permit 
any member or representative of the Board to 
inspect and examine same. 


4. POSTING OF ORDER: 

Every employer of labour in a_ hotel, 
restaurant or refreshment room shall keep a 
copy of this order in such a position that it 
can easily be read by his employees. 

5. PENALTY: 


_An employer who violates any of the pro- 
visions of this order is punishable by fine and 
in default by imprisonment. 


6. COMMENCEMENT OF ORDER: 


This order shall come into force on the 
sixteenth day of December, 1936, and _ shall 
supersede all orders of the Board respecting 
hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms. 


According to an announcement made on 
December 22, 1936, by the Chairman of the 
Social Security Board of the United States, 
22,129,617 persons had already filed applica- 
tions under the Social Security Law to -ulti- 
mately share in the old age benefits provided 
for under this new enactment. New York 
State, with 3,433,631 applicants, led all States 
at the date of announcement. More than half 
of the applications were filed in the industrial 
States of New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, California, Massachusetts and Michigan. 

It was also announced that the Social 
Security Board had granted $1,112,818 to five 
States for public assistance to 88,920 needy 
aged and blind persons and dependent children. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN FRANCE 


A recent issue of the quarterly publication 
of the Ministry of Labour of France contains 
an article on the operation of the Act con- 
cerning collective agreements passed on June 
24, 19386. It was stated in a report to the 
National Economic Council in November, 
1934, that collective bargaining had not de- 
veloped as much in France as in most other 
‘countries and tthe number of agreements was 
declining. The report of the Ministry of 
Labour shows that in the three months follow- 
ing the enactment of the new statute the num- 
ber of collective agreements had increased to 
approximately 600 and, in addition, the num- 
ber of provisional agreements had reached 350. 
The largest number of agreements was in the 
manufacturing industries of which there were 
636. In commerce and banking there were 
144, in communication and transportation, 46, 
personal services, 31, and in extractive indus- 
tries, 26. 

Since 1919, there has been legislation con- 
cerning collective agreement in France but the 
Act of 1936 makes a decided: change in the law. 
Previously, duly constituted associations which 
had entered into collective agreements were 
empowered to institute proceedings in their 
own names or in favour of their members with 
a view to enforcing the terms of the agreement 
and agreements between individual employers 
and groups of workers were also enforceable. 
But there was no provision in French law for 
the extension of an agreement so as to bind 
persons not parties to it. The Act of 1936 
made such provision. This statute does not 
apply, however, to any agreement between a 
single employer and his employees but applies 
‘solely to agreements between organizations of 
employers and of employees. Only an agree- 
ment of this sort may be made a common rule 
for the industry to which it relates in the 
district determined by the agreement. The 
number of applications for the extension of 
agreements from June 7 to September 7, 1936, 
was 47, of which 25 related to manufacturing 
industries. 

Kvery agreement rendered obligatory must 
contain clauses dealing at least with the fol- 
lowing matters: the duration of the agree- 
ment, freedom of association and of opinion, 
the appointment of representatives of the em- 
ployees in all establishments employing more 
than 10 persons to act as a committee, with 
the assistance, if they so desire, of a represen- 
tative of their trade union to deal with the 
management in connection with the complaints 
of the employees, the minimum wages for each 
class of worker, notices of dismissal, appren- 
ticeship, machinery for the settlement of dis- 


putes as to the application of the agreement 
and procedure for its revision and modification. 

The terms of an agreement on these matters 
may, by an order of the Minister of Labour, 
be made binding on all employers and em- 
ployees within the scope of the agreement for 
the period stated in the agreement. Before 
such an order is issued, however, the Minister 
is required to publish in the Official Journal a 
notice of the proposed extension of an agree- 
ment and to invite all interested persons to 
communicate to him within the period fixed 
which, it is stipulated, shall not be less than 
fifteen days, any comments or opinion they 
wish to express. Moreover, the Minister must 
obtain the advice of the section or sections of 
the National Economic Council interested in 
the matter. 

While a collective agreement remains a con- 
tract freely made by the parties, the Act is 
designed to facilitate such agreements. With 
a view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment, the Minister of Labour, on the applica- 
tion of an association of employers or of a 
trade union, may call a conference of some 
members of those organizations of employers 
and workpeople which are most representative 
of the industry in the district. If the confer- 
ence does not succeed in arriving at an agree- 
ment the Minister, or his representative, after 
consulting the National Economie Council, is 
to act as a conciliator and give assistance in 
solving the difficulty. 





Construction Industry in 1935 


A preliminary survey of the Construction 
Industry for 1985, shows a drastic and decided 
increase in all phases in comparison with 1934. 
The total value of work performed, as re- 
ported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by construction and trade contractors (in- 
cluding subcontractors), cities, towns, counties 
and other municipal governments, harbour 
commissions provincial and dominion gov- 
ernment departments, amounted to $212,908 - 
306, which is an increase of $26,709,416 or 
approximately 14 per cent over the value 
reported for 1934. 

The increase was general throughout the 
Dominion. The value of work performed by 
contractors, builders, etc., showed an increase 
of $48,148,289, while that performed by cities, 
towns, municipalities, etc., showed a decrease 
in 1935 of $21,438,873. Work performed by 
provincial and dominion government depart- 
ments in 1935 amounted to almost $44,000,000, 
which is a decrease, however, of some $10,000,- 
000 from their 1934 figures. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1936 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed further moderate improvement dur- 
ing 1936, a continuation of the favourable 
trend which, with few interruptions, has been 
in evidence during the last four years. On 
the whole, the fluctuations during 1936 were 
not so pronounced as those in the preceding 
year, the increase in the number of persons 
at work being accompanied by an increase 
in the regularity of their employment. The 
general improvement during the year just 
passed as compared with 1935 was rather 
greater than that in 19385 over 1934. The 
consolidation of the gains made in the last 
few years, and their extension to lines which 
had been slower in responding to the upward 
movement originating in 1938, resulted in a 
generally higher level of industrial employ- 
ment in 1936 than in any other year since 
19380. At the 1936 peak at November 1 the 
index stood at 111-0, which was the maximum 
in 72 months. 

In 1986, as in 1935, public work undertaken 
primarily for the relief of unemployment was 
a factor of diminishing importance in the 
general situation; the number of persons? 
provided with such employment was smaller 
in the year under review than in 1935, when 
it in turn had not been so large as in 1934 
and 1933. The more favourable situation 
which existed therefore gave encouraging evi- 
dence of a natural revival in business re- 
sulting from a greater public demand. for 
commodities and services, rather than from 
artificially stimulated activity. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
an aggregate of 116,606 individual employ- 
ment reports during 1936, a monthly average 
of 9,717 returns, The employees of the co- 
operating firms varied from the minimum of 
918,716 at April 1 to the maximum of 1,052- 
985 at the begining of November, averaging 
979,741? in the twelve months. The index, 





1 See footnote on page 58, 

2 The number of wage-earners reported in the Cen- 
sus taken in June, 1931, was 2,570.097, of whom 2,100,139 
were at work on the date of the Census. The firms 
reporting for June 1, 1931, showed an aggregate payroll 
of 940,875 persons, or 44:8 p.c. of the census total, 
which included the professional classes (notably teachers 
and public administration employees), agricultural work- 
ers, domestic servants and other important classes of 
workers not included in the monthly surveys of em- 
ployment. When the census figures are adjusted, so 
far as is possible, to include only the classes of workers 
represented in the monthly employment surveys, the 
proportion of the latter to the former rises considerably. 
Since 1931, the number of co-operating firms has grown, 
with a consequent increase in the proportion of the 
total working population represented in these statistics. 
A memorandum comparing the industrial distribution 
of the workers included in the monthly employment 
surveys with the industrial distribution of all workers 
in the Dominion, as ascertained in the 1931 census, has 
been issued; copies may be obtained on application to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


based on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 
97-4 at the former date to 111-0 at the latter, 
when it was at its highest point since November 
of 1930. The unusually small seasonal decline 
recorded at December 1 reduced the index 
to 110-1, but the situation was then- more 
favourable than in any month in the pre- 
ceding five years. 

The average change in the index from 
January 1 to December 1 in the period 1921 
to 1985 has been an increase of just over 
8 per cent. Between those dates in 1936 the 
index advanced by rather more than 11 per 
cent, showing that the upward movement is 
gaining momentum as it proceeds. The 1936 
mean index was 103-7, as compared with 99-4 
in the preceding year. This represents a very 
considerable increase over the low average 
of 83:4 in 1933, but it is still substantially 
below the sixteen-year maximum of 119-0 in 
1929. 

The improvement recorded during 1936 as 
compared with 1935 extended with few ex- 
ceptions to the various geographical and in- 
dustrial units, construction being the great 
exception among the latter. Manufacturing, 
logging, mining (particularly of metallic ores), 
services and trade reported considerable ad- 
vanees. On the whole, activity in the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made 
showed gains over 1935 that slightly exceeded 
the general increase in Canada, but it should 
also be noted that employment in these 
cities, taken as a unit, continues at a lower 
level than in the Dominion as a whole. Thus, 
the average index for the eight cities stood 
at 97-7 in 1936, while that for Canada was 
103-7. This disparity should be considered 
in any comparison of the employment record 
and the unemployment relief statistics in which 
city dwellers figure very largely. 

The present Annual Review of Employ- 
ment contains two new features: (1) a chart 
showing together the curves of population 
and of employment as reported by leading 
employers, and (2) a comparison of the em- 
ployment index numbers in Canada and the 
United States. Following these brief discus- 
sions is an analysis in some detail of em- 
ployment conditions in the Dominion during 
the year just passed. 


Population and Employment 


The accompanying chart (2) shows the popu- 
lation curve in Canada since 1921, together with 
the fluctuations in the employment reported 
by employers in the same period; the 1926 
figure is taken as 100 per cent in calculating 
the indexes on which both curves are plotted. 
It is interesting to note that the employment 
curve rose much more rapidly than that of 
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the population from 1926 to 1929; during 
these years there existed a high rate of im- 
migration, while many persons were no doubt 
absorbed into the industries covered in the 
employment surveys from others not included, 
and a considerable number of men and women 
also transferred themselves from the class of 
“workers on own account” to wage and 
salary earners. The content of the popula- 
tion in the boom period was also abnormal, 
being composed of an unnaturally high pro- 
portion of wage-earners as a result of the 
above mentioned factors: (1) the great influx 
of immigrants most of whom were of working 
age, and (2) of the employment of persons 
not normally wage-earners. Had it been pos- 
sible to depict the curve of employable popu- 
lation rather than the crude population curve, 
the difference between it and the curve of 
employment would have been reduced. Emi- 
gration, but more particularly the stoppage of 
immigration following the boom period cul- 
minating in 1929, lowered considerably the 
employable population, despite the natural 
increase in the crude population, which, as a 
result, became more normal both in age dis- 
tribution and in proportion of wage-earners. 
While the crude population curve has there- 
fore continued steadily to gain, the employ- 
ment curve declined more or less precipitately 
from 1929 to 1933. The recovery indicated 
in the years since then, substantial though it 
has been, has not yet brought the employ- 
ment curve into line with that of the estimated 
total population; in part this is due to the 
changed employable content of the popula- 
tion, mentioned in the preceding paragraph. 


Comparison of Employment in Canada and 
the United States 


There has recently been manifested con- 
siderable public interest in a comparison of 
employment in the Dominion and the United 
States. For the benefit of those who have 
not access to the available statistics compiled 
in the latter, the following brief review is 


presented. 
The United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics publishes monthly statistics of 


employment for certain manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries. Differences in 
the industrial classifications used in the two 
countries make difficult comparisons for 
most of the non-manufacturing industries, 
so that this analysis is confined to two divi- 
sions—manufacturing and steam railway 
transportation. The classification of indus- 
tries within the former are by no means 
identical in Canada and the States, but 
enough similarity exists to afford a good basis 
of comparison, 
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1. Manufacturing —Both American and 
Canadian figures cover a large proportion of 
the total factory employees. Indexes for the 
States are calculated on the average for the 
three years, 1923-1925, as 100 per cent, while 
the base of the Canadian indexes is 1926; 
the American figures have been converted 
on a 1926 base to bring about greater com- 
parability with our own data. 


The United States index numbers have 
recently been revised and adjusted to the 
Census of Manufactures totals for 1933; this 
has not altered their trends, but it has raised 
the previously published monthly figures, 
thereby diminishing the differences between 
the American and the Canadian indexes. In 
the Dominion, the curves of employment 
plotted from the data collected in the annual 
Census of Industry and in the monthly sur- 
veys of employment have been so similar 
that revision has not been found necessary, 
the disparities that exist resulting chiefly from 
differences in the dates of collection; this 
factor appears to be important mainly when 
employment is fluctuating to a greater-than- 
normal degree. 

Chart 3 shows the movements of factory 
employment in Canada and the United States 
since 1921 in manufacturing and steam rail- 
way transportation. 

In the years 1921 to 1926, employment in 
manufactures in Canada was at a lower level 
than in the United States, but from 1926 
the development of industry in the Dominion 
was rapid and the curve rose to a level much 
higher than in the States. It is probable that 
during these years, curtailment of staffs due 
to technological improvements was a factor 
of generally greater influence in restricting 
employment in the United States than in 
Canada, where the more recent establishment 
of many industries no doubt provided from 
the first for the use of labour-saving 
machinery. Again, the fluctuations in employ- 
ment resulting from technological changes 
are to some extent conditioned by the indus- 
trial distribution of the workers, and by the 
scale of operations characteristic of the 
various industries. These factors differ con- 
siderably in the two countries. 


Factory employment in both countries was, 
of course, seriously affected during the 
depression, and apparently to somewhat the 
same degree; thus, the falling-off in the index 
from the peak year to the trough was not 
quite 39 points in the States and just over 
36 points in the Dominion. Indeed, a very 
interesting feature of the chart since 1927 is 


-the great similarity of the curves, which from 


1928 to 1932 were almost parallel. 
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CHART 3.- EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING AND IN STZAM RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION IN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED STATES, 1921-1936, 
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In 1933, factory employment in the 
Dominion, on the average, was in smaller 
volume than in the preceding year, despite 
the marked improvement recorded from the 
second quarter; in the United States, how- 
ever, under the stimulus of the National 
Industrial Recovery Acts and other factors, 
employment was brisker than in 1932. From 
1938, the curves for the two countries con- 
tinued in the same general direction, although 
it appears that, on the whole, the recovery 
in Canada has been slightly more accelerated 
than in the States. This is partly a result 
of the varying degrees to which the different 
industries have responded to the generally 
upward movement. From the information 
available, the recovery in the durable goods 
industries in the two countries appears to have 
been fairly similar, the differences lying main- 
ly in the class of non-durable goods. Thus, 
employment in food, textile, leather, pulp and 
paper, chemical and some other groups in 
Canada appears relatively decidedly more 
active than across the border in the States. 
The Bureau of Labour Statistics in the 
United States does not publish figures corre- 
sponding to the industrial “relative weights” 
shown in our employment surveys, but a 
comparison of the data of the 1933 Biennial 
Census of Industries with the industrial dis- 
tribution of the workers covered in the current 
statistics, shows considerable differences in the 
importance of corresponding industries in the 
two countries judged on an employment basis. 
In Canada, it happens that some of the indus- 
tries in which activity is at a higher level 
than across the border, employ a relatively 
greater proportion of the total workers than is 
the case in the States; this, of course, tends 
to raise the general index, 

A comparison of the monthly figures shows 
that employment in the Dominion fluctuates 
jn accordance with seasonal movement to a 
much greater extent than in the United States. 
For this reason, among others, the annual 
averages have been used in plotting the above 
curves. Again, the fact that the aggregate 
on which the index numbers are based are 
much smaller here than in the States tends 
to emphasize changes in employment in the 
Dominion. 

2. Steam 
United States Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion tabulates statistics of the employment 
afforded by Class 1 railroads, while data are 
also furnished by the railways in Canada. 
The statistics in the two countries differ in 
scope, but the figures are sufficiently similar to 
warrant a comparison of their movements, 

The course of employment on steam rail- 
ways in the two countries is depicted in the 
accompanying chart; this shows that employ- 


Railway Transportation— The ~ 


ment was at a ‘higher level in the States than 
in Canada from 1922 to 1926. From then 
until 1928, the upward trend in the latter 
compared favourably with declining activity 
across the border. The number of railway 
employees in both countries diminished un- 
interruptedly between 1929 and 1933; although 
employment continued at a higher level in 
the Dominion than in the States, the curves 
showed the same general movements, in that, 
repeating the experience in manufacturing. 
Since 1934, a measure of recovery has been 
indicated in each country, although railway 
employment has not yet shown‘ either in 
Canada or the States a revival commensurate 
with the improvement indicated in many other 
lines of business, 


The Situation in the Dominion during 1936 


Employment at January 1, 1936, showed the 
contraction invariably indicated at that date, 
but the shrinkage was on a scale less than 
average in the experience of the years since 
1921. A further moderate decline, contra- 
seasonal in character, occurred at the begin- 
ning of February, while at March 1 the trend 
was seasonally upward. Curtailment was again 
indicated in the succeeding report, but from 
April 1 the movement was uninterruptedly 
favourable, the period of expansion extending 
to November 1. There was a seasonal slowing- 
up in activity at the beginning of December, 
but the losses in employment were on a 
smaller scale than has been customary in the 
years since 1921, while the general index 
continued higher than in all but two months 
of last year, being also higher than at any 
period of the last five years. 

The situation in every month of 1936 was 
better than in the same period of 1935, al- 
though the fluctuations in the two years 
differed. The trend was upward in nine 
months of 1935, and in eight months of the 
year under review, when neither the increases 
nor the decreases reported on the whole by 
the co-operating firms were so large as in the 
former year. 

The annual average index numbers of em- 
ployment in the sixteen years of the record 
are as follows:— 


1920 53 88-8 1929 .. 119-0 
1922 .. 89-0 1930 .. 113-4 
1923... 95-8 1931 i AS, 
1924 .. 93-4 19382 .. 87°5 
1925 .. pet taht: 1933 .. 83-4 
S20 SP 8. 1934 96-0 
NOT .. 104°6 1935. Sa 
1OZ8) er eu Bs LOSGheee 037, 


* As the average for the calendar year 1926, includ- 
ing figures up to December 31, 1926, is the base used 
in computing these indexes, the average for the 12 
months, January 1 to December 1, 1926, generally 
shows a slight variation from 100, 
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As has been pointed out in previous Annual 
Reviews of employment, the general index in 
recent years has been influenced to some ex- 
tent by public construction works undertaken 
for the relief of unemployment.t This factor, 
of decreasing importance in both 1935 and 
1936, only indirectly affects the situation in 
many large industries, which reported marked 
improvement in the year under review—no- 
tably manufacturing, logging, mining, trade, 
etc. 

In connection with the statistics of employ- 
ment herein reviewed, and particularly with 
those for manufacturing, it may again be men- 
tioned that the tendency during the years of 
depression has been to retain as many as 
possible on the staff by reducing the daily or 
weekly hours worked. Thus, had statistics of 
the earnings of the persons included in the 
monthly reports on employment been avail- 
able, they would in the period of declining 
industrial activity have shown in many cases 
a greater shrinkage than the number on the 
payrolls, while similarly, an improvement in 
the business outlook is reflected in an exten- 
sion of the working hours as well as in an 
increase in the personnel, This situation is 
illustrated in the recent statistics of earnings 


in the United States, which are collected from ~ 


the firms furnishing monthly data on employ- 
ment. Thus, at November 15, 1936, the pre- 
liminary index of employment in manufac- 
turing stood at 96°6 p.c. of the basic average 
for the three years, 1923-1925, or 7-9 points 
higher than in November, 1935, while the 
index of earnings was 90‘1, an increase of 
14-6 points over the same period in the 
preceding year, 


1 The number of man-days worked on a wage basis 
on relief projects as reported to the Dominion Com- 
missioner of Unemployment Relief by the provinces and 
Dominion Departments for the eleven months January 
to November, 1936, was 2,768,480. ‘The average num- 
ber of men afforded employment per month during 
the period was 17,042. In federally and provincially 
operated camps where single men were given useful 
work in return for subsistence and a small cash allow- 
ance, 3,706,730 man-days relief was afforded during 
the first eleven months of 1936. These figures include 
2,683,461 man-days relief afforded in camps adminis- 
tered by the Department of National Defence which 
were in operation from January to June, during which 
period an average monthly number of 18,103 single 
men were cared for (after June practically all these 
men were afforded employment on the railways in 
connection with the program of maintenance of way 
and betterment works carried out under arrangements 
made between the Dominion Government and the Rail- 
ways). All of the above figures are subject to revision 
when final reports are received. 


During the year 1935 the number of man-days 
worked on a wage basis was reported as 4,388,225 
and the average number of men afforded employ- 
ment per month was 25,047. The number of man- 
days relief afforded on a subsistence basis in 1935 
was 6,750,621 and the average number of men cared 
for monthly on this basis was 23,935. 
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An analysis of the data furnished by em- 
ployers throughout the Dominion shows that 
practically all industries except construction 
shared in the improvement noted during 1936 
as compared with 1935, while in most cases 
the situation was also more satisfactory than 
in 1934, 1933 and 1982. 


Manufacturing, employing rather more than 
half of the total workers included in these 
surveys, experienced during 1986 a lengthy 
period of uninterrupted expansion. Almost 
all branches of factory employment con- 
tributed in greater or less degree to the re- 
covery shown in 1936, when activity was 
generally greater than in any other year since 
1930. At the beginning of December the in- 
dex stood at 107-0, being then 10-5 p.c. above 
that at January 1, 1936; this advance exceeded 
the average increase of between eight and nine 
per cent in the index from January 1 to De- 
cember 1 in the years 1921-1935. Mining, 
particularly of metallic ores, advanced during 
many months of the year just passed, with 
the result that employment in the group as 
a whole was at a higher level than in any 
other year of the record. Logging showed 
exceptionally pronounced increases, and in 
that industry also, activity during 1936 reached 
its maximum for the period since 1921. The 
volume of employment afforded in trade was 
only exceeded by that in 1929, while in ser- - 
vices (mainly hotels and restaurants and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments), the 
index was higher than in any other year since 
1931. Improvement in general business con- 
ditions in the Dominion, together with an 
unusually brisk tourist season, resulted in the 
favourable situation in these industries during | 
1936. Transportation and communication pro- 
vided employment for a greater number of 
persons than in any other year since 1932, 
but the index numbers in these industries 
were generally lower than in preceding years 
since 1921. 


The exception to the generally upward 
movement of 1936 was construction, in which 
employment, though in greater volume than 
in 1932 or 1933, was not so active as in most 
other years of the record. Railway construc- 
tion provided work for a greater number of 
workers than in 1935, 1934, 1933 or 1932, part- 
ly as a result of the transfer of men from 
the unemployment relief camps, The build- 
ing contractors furnishing data reported, on 
the whole, the same employment as in 1935. 
Work on the highways, however, was not so 
active in 1936 as in the preceding year, when 
a decidedly larger number of persons had had 
work on the unemployment relief projects of 


the various governing authorities? 





2See footnote (1) this page. 
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Comparison of Employment in 1936 
and 1935 


The table below summarizes the em- 
ployment data for 1936, giving the average 
number of reporting firms and of their em- 
ployees and the mean index numbers for the 
twelve months, January 1-December 1, 1936. 
The changes since 1935 in these three sets of 
figures are also given, those for the indexes 
being shown in points as well as in percent- 
ages. With some exceptions, the 1936 figures 
are higher than those for the preceding year, 
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but where the reverse is the case, the decline 
is indicated by a minus sign. The table calls 
only for brief explanation since the employ- 
ment situation in the various localities and 
industries is discussed in considerable detail 
in subsequent pages. 

According to this table, there was a gain of 
5-1 per cent in the number of reporting em- 
ployers,! while that in the reported number 
of employees was 5:0 per cent and the index 
increased by 4°3 per cent in 1936 as compared 
with 1985. Of the last two comparisons, that 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF REPORTING FIRMS, OF THEIR EMPLOYEES AND THE AVERAGE INDEXES 
FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS, JAN. 1-DEC. 1, 1936, TOGETHER WITH THE CHANGES 
SHOWN IN THESE FIGURES AS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF 1935 


1936 Increase over 1935 in the 
: : : Average Number | Average | Average Number 
Geographical or Industrial Unit hans eau SL We a Averace Index 
Of Of Em- (1926= Of Of Em- Numbers 
Firms ployees 100) Firms! | ployees 
Points PC: 
Economic Areas 
MaritimelProvinces iis hited tye oe tele ol 679 78,446 109-4 30 4,534 5-7 5-5 
QUE ORR cenit er sy shui ceichorte ats ease ote ecole 2,297 | 278,569 100-7 95 16, 298 5-3 5:6 
Ontario yee Pee LER ee RN ee SE 4,301 | 411,397 106-7 221 16, 184 3-4 3°3 
Praime derovinGes erties tel Aa a Ay ea, 1,417 125, 810 99-3 68 eye 4-1 4-3 
British Combis ues Vcc clan eee eee. 1,023 85,519 101-1 55 3,919 3:4 3°5 
GAN AD ATS Weekes hy Sa = ll Bas Ail 9,717 | 979,741 103-7 469 46,656 4:3 4-3 
Cities 
BS IY Sed WOR Y i lla piaa ie ia Ir NM chy eal wa erry 1,328 | 138,313 92-1 41 7, 708 4-8 5-5 
Quebec City eee ee eNO Ry Ve at cen 170 12,661 95-2 5 —58 —1-7 —1-8 
ERORGNEO READ ee sl suited abhed OU CALMED, use tal Aol) 1,460 | 124,893 101-5 88 6,350 4-0 4-1 
OULA WE te annette tree aicteis cuitelen a shat tey a tne a uniees 186 13,905 106-3 14 760 4-1 4-0 
Blarrril Come es Fee es Se EN ata! | 281 31,578 98-3 11 1,948 5-7 6-2 
Wand sor vi toes pk hour eos Me We aN eta 172 16,495 121-3 7 927 6-3 5:5 
WAI Deo er arte ee tse cht aan te 473 39,595 92-3 25 2,006 4-5 5-1 
DWANCOUV ED: rm Ae erat mt ee a cis eran een an 429 83, 295 103-7 24 2,665 7-1 7:3 
Total, 8 Leading Cities.............. 4,499 | 410,735 97-7 215 22,366 4-6 4-9 
MAN UBACTURING sc00 con any sae ety tt eer 5,710 | 522,756 103-4 230 35, 092 6-3 6-5 
Animal products, edible...................... 29 23, 815 123-5 20 1,644 6-2 5-3 
Huriand produetsn wy ekeo sie We, an sit atresia eles 60 1,890 90-4 3 —23 —1-4 —1-5 
Heatherand products icc. nee. ies ween. 294 22,090 108-3 14 817 3°7 3°5 
Humiberand products. e471 Gy wwe Sie ae 829 40, 604 76:9 23 3,182 5:6 7°9 
Nirsicall instrimentsn ese ee Leese OU 35 1.319 AGS 2 Wee Kr anf 239 8:4 22-2 
elaNteproGuetss CUIOLOs ls ee ne a 460 33,433 115-4 24 2722, 8-7 8-2 
Pulp and paper products...................66. 600 61,471 101-1 16 3,577 5-5 5:8 
Bub berproductsi. wy. we Me Me 9, oe 52 12,464 Fe 8 ye ey 701 5-5 6-0 
Mextile products: eee ce te toe ee ete a 1,013 | 100,953 117-7 48 5, 729 6-1 5-5 
Plant Proauctsy Me see oe ae ING 178 16,507 122-9 11 601 1-4 1-2 
Wood distillates and extracts................. 8 580 SLI GNN Vaca dle ul 70 16:9 13-8 
Chemicals and allied products............... 200 11,354 138-1 10 1,103 9-2 7-1 
Clay, glass and stone products............... 201 8, 806 79-6 7 828 7-2 9-9 
Electric light and power.................--.- 98 14, 733 B Oy a PIL eee oe 543 4-2 3°7 
Filectrical apparatus). & joa see sods ce cee ole tle ee 121 14, 831 121-6 12 2,381 7-4 6-5 
Hronsand steel PROGUeEs 4 wees oes 852 117,086 89-2 17 8,092 6-5 7-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.................. 167 21,172 133-1 13 2,232 13-5 11-3 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 139 13,991 138-2 11 396 3:6 2-7 
IITSCOLTENCOUS Bete iets: ten este ta ee aml ee 107 5, 657 127-1 1 256 6-0 5-0 
TOG GEN Geils Sat Sicitas, Curt nghe te Rhett cRNA EHRs 321 39, 234 138-7 20 3,807 11-8 9-3 
AEENIN Gia cer eroetoss mike Rita pio abpustnied aate s 371 62, 838 136-5 3H} 6,389 13-2 10-7 
C OforEs ES clare a ay ta a ntact Vim ly, OO Minis 102 24,300 89-8 1 385 1-4 1:6 
MetalligiOrestet. sain ta< cee eee Cte 188 30,991 256-0 32 4,928 37-6 17-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......... 81 7,547 110-1 2 1,076 15-3 16-1 
(COMAMEGNICATIONS Ws caacrtetieta a icceisune tera tahoe: ieee 85 21,456 SPOhie .ciaeeees 357 1-2 1-5 
EL PANSEORTATION <1 opiate ales he naam ote 436 100, 801 84-1 34 4,754 2-9 3°6 
CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE................ 1,082 |} 103,796 88-2 38 | —10,887 —9-6 —9:8 
TSRINT be betes emaapnal ores. ral mations, AE aaba Ts Ae Mtge leat 699 22,499 55-4 30 ON Si SodAC wate ae eee Te 
WI wayte le Maan nae ats ee ele tee tee 350 50,342 135-5 9 | —14,524 —40-0 —22-8 
aT ay 8 io ea re a er eee |, Wt jt enna 33 30, 955 77-6 -1 3,538 8-8 12-8 
SBR VACHS eect: sis fete rer ie ond ee ee me ea, 464 27,028 124-5 13 1,550 6-3 5:3 
TERADE PSC ek. Sateeeh Mee Tee eM seb kdaed ¢ 1,249 | 101,832 127-5 98 5,586 5-4 4-4 
AGiINDUSTRIESY cat date. cette ots ceiitete hie: 9,717 | 979,841 103-7 469 46, 656 4-3 4:3 


1 See footnote (1) on page 60. 
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between the index numbers affords the more 
reliable guide to changes in the employment 
situation, since allowance is made therein for 
the inclusion of new enterprises, as well as 
for the cessation of defunct businesses. 


Heightened activity was recorded in all five 
economic areas in 19386 as compared with the 
preceding year. In the Maritime Provinces 
and Quebec the rate of increase was rather 
greater than in the Dominion as a whole, 
while in Ontario and British Columbia the 
improvement was not so marked. Thus, firms 
in Quebec employed nearly 35 per cent of 
those added to payrolls, but only 28 per cent 
of the total numbers employed in the co- 
operating establishments, and in the Mari- 
times these proportions were 9:7 per cent and 
8-0 per cent respectively. On the other hand, 
Ontario, with 42-0 per cent of the average 
employees, and British Columbia with 8-7 
per cent, reported only 84-7 per cent and 8-4 
per cent, respectively, of the total number re- 
employed during the year. These discrep- 
ancies, of course,- result from the different 
degrees of activity experienced by the indus- 
tries predominating in the various economic 
areas. 

Although the general recovery in the cities 
was proportionately rather greater than in the 
country as a whole, it was not so marked as in 
the preceding year over 1984. Employing 
some 42 per cent of the aggregate workers 
covered in the monthly surveys of employ- 
ment, the co-operating firms in the eight 
industrial centres for which separate tabula- 
tions are made, reported nearly 48 per cent 
of the total number added to the payrolls, 
while in 1935 some 60 per cent of the net in- 
crease had been reported by firms operating 
in these cities. 

The gains were, of course, not uniformly dis- 
tributed among the various cities: Quebec 


1A continued growth in the number of firms co- 
operating with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics must 
be noted in connection with the increases in the workers 
represented in the monthly surveys of employment. The 
gain in the former, however, does not wholly result 
from the establishment of new industries, nor from 
more regular co-operation on the part of those pre- 
viously on the mailing list, but is also due to the fact 
that a steadily increasing number of firms are furnishing 
statistics in detail for locality and industry. Thus, the 
different branches of a business organization in various 
centres appear in the tabulation as separate firms in 
the centres where establishments are maintained. Simi- 
larly, employers appear under each of the industries for 
which separate reports are furnished. The number of 
firms as used here might more precisely be described 
as the number of reports tabulated, but the former ex- 
pression is generally adhered to in accordance with sta- 
tistical usage in other series and other countries, and 
also as presenting a better visualization of the nature 
of the enquiries. On the whole, the establishments now 
being added to the mailing list have payrolls that are 
smaller than the average, being in many cases the less 
well-known businesses. 





showed a slight decline in activity, while in 
the remaining cities, the increases over 1935 
ranged from four per cent in Ottawa to 7°3 
per cent in Vancouver. Montreal recorded the 
largest gain in actual numbers involved, 
amounting to over 34 per cent of the general 
increase in these municipalities, a quota that 
very slightly exceeded the proportion of work- 
ers in Montreal to the number employed 
in the eight cities, viz., 38-7 per cent. Toronto 
firms reported 28-4 per cent of the total in- 
crease, but 30:4 per cent of all the employees 
reported in the centres for which data are 
tabulated. Vancouver, with 8-1 per cent of 
the aggregate staff, contributed 11-9 per cent 
of the increase. 


In 1936, as in the preceding year, the expan- 
sion in manufacturing was especially pro- 
nounced, there being an increase of 6:5 per 
cent in the average index, as compared with 
that of 4-3 per cent in all industries. Mining 
as a whole, logging and services algo showed 
disproportionately large advances in 1936 as 
compared with 1935, while in trade the gain 
approximated the average for all industries. 
On the other hand, in communications and 
transportation, the rate of improvement was 
lower than in the above named industrial divi- 
sions, although the percentage gains were 
higher than those recorded in 1935 over 1934. 
Railway construction reported decidedly 
greater activity than in the preceding year, 
while employment as reported by building 
contractors remained at the same level. High- 
way construction and maintenance, however, 
showed curtailment, so that employment in 
the construction group as a whole declined by 
9-8 per cent, as compared with 1935. This 
was partly due to the reabsorption of many 
former highway workers into other industries 
as the general situation improved, changes in 
the unemployment relief policies of the vari- 
ous governments also influencing considerably 
the situation? in this line of work. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The improvement in industrial activity dur- 
ing 1986 extended in greater or lesser degree 
to all five economic areas. The situation at 
the end of 1986 was better in each of these 
districts than it had been at the opening of 
the year, and except in the Prairies, was also 
more favourable than at the end of any of 
the preceding four years. In Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta taken as a unit, 
the index was slightly lower than at the close 
of 1985, but was higher than towards the end 
of 1934, 1933 and 1932. The greatest pro- 
portional gain between the 1936 low and high 
points occurred in Quebec, where the maximum 





2See footnote on page 58, 
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of activity was at December 1, the index then 
stood at 112-6, being 21-2 points higher than 
the minimum of 91:4 recorded at April 1. 
Employment in all five economic areas was 
greater, on the average, than in the twelve 
months of 1935, being also at a more satis- 
factory level than in 1934, 1933 or 1982. In 
the Maritime Provinces, there was a gain of 
5:5 per cent in the 1936 mean over that for 
1935, in Quebec of 5:6 per cent, in Ontario, 
of 3-3 per cent, in the Prairies, of 4:3 per 
cent and in British Columbia, of 3-5 per cent. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces fluctuated rather less in 
1936 than had been the case in 1935; moderate 
improvement at the first of the year was fol- 
lowed by declines in the next two months. The 
trend then became favourable, continuing so 
from April 1 until November 1, when the 
index, at 119-4, was higher than in any other 
month since September 1, 1930. Seasonal 
curtailment on a greater than average scale 
took place at the beginning of December, 
1936, approximately 3,000 persons being re- 
leased from the payrolls of the co-operating 
firms. In spite of this pronounced decline, 
employment continued at a relatively high 
level, the index being higher than at Decem- 
ber 1 in any previous year of the record, in- 
cluding December 1, 1929, when the falling- 
off had been outstandingly large resulting in 
the dismissal of nearly 7,600 workers by the 
co-operating firms. The index at 115-3 at 
December 1, 1986, was 7:2 points higher than 
at the opening of the year, being also 7:8 
points above the December 1, 1935, level. The 
aggregate payrolls of the 679 reporting em- 
ployers in the Maritime Provinces averaged 
78,446 persons in 1936; in the year before, 649 
firms had employed a mean of 73,912 men and 
women. The 1986 average index, at 109:4, 
was higher than in any of the last five years. 

The index in manufacturing as a whole was 
consistently higher throughout the year than 
in 1935, the mean being 102-0, as compared 
with 95-9 in 1935 and 91-8 in 1934. The De- 
cember 1, 1936, index, at 107-4, was 13-1 per 
cent higher than at the opening of the year, 
and eight per cent higher than in the same 
month in the preceding year. The greatest 
improvement was in the pulp and paper, lum- 
ber, and iron and steel industries, while the 
index in textiles was also rather higher, on the 
average, than in 1985. 

Unsatisfactory export conditions continued to 
affect transportation, as in the last few years, 
although this industry afforded, on the whole, 
a slightly greater volume of employment in 
1936 than in 1935. Communications generally 
showed moderate improvement over 1935. 
Construction on the whole was somewhat more 
active, being brisker in most months of last 
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year than in the same period of 1935. Ser- 
vices and trade also registered a generally 
higher level of activity? Mining, except at 
May 1 and June 1, showed some improvement, 
the index axeraging 106-7, compared with 
104-2 in the preceding year. Logging was 
rather brisker than in 1935, but was not so 
active as in 19384, the index of employment 
averaging 162-5, as compared with 160-0 in 
1935, and with 203-0 in 19384. 


Quebec—With only one exception, the gen- 
eral trend of employment from May 1) to De- 
cember 1 was favourable in Quebec, the gains 
on the whole being on a larger scale than those 
noted in the preceding year. The index rose 
from its 1986 low of 91:4 at April 1 to its 
maximum of 112-6 at November 1, or by over 
23 per cent. Employment in the year just 
closed fluctuated between rather wider limits 
than in 1985, the index advancing by over 21 
points between the trough and the peak, as 
compared with a variation of some 19 points 
in the preceding year. Activity in each month 
of 1936 was greater than in the corresponding 
month of 19385. 

The labour forces of the 2,297 co-operating 
employers varied between 252,688 and 312,279 
workers at the dates of minimum and maxi- 
mum activity, respectively, averaging 278,569 
for the twelve months, while the mean index 
was '100:7; the 1985 average of the 2,202 re- 
porting firms was 262,271, and the index aver- 
aged 95:4, while in the preceding year it was 
91-7. 

Employment in manufacturing as a whole 
was brisker during the entire year than in 1935, 
improvement in this comparison being indi- 
cated each month, while the 1936 index aver- 
aged 103-3, or 6:2 per cent higher than in the 
preceding year. Practically all classes of manu- 
facturing recorded a larger volume of employ- 
ment; the improvement in the major groups— 
lumber, pulp and paper, textiles and iron and 
steel—was especially important, in view of the 
large number of workers engaged! in such in- 
dustries. 

The index of employment in communica- 
tions remained unchanged in 1936. There was 
a small advance, on the whole, in transporta- 
tion. In the logging group, activity was sub- 
stantially greater in eight of the twelve months; 
the index averaged 219-8, as against 192-2 in 
1935. Mining was decidedly more active in 
1936 than for several years past, largely due to 
gains in the metallic ore branch; the mining 
index averaged 184°4 as against 144-5 in the 
year before. Services and trade also showed 
greater activity during the year under review. 


Ontario—An average staff of 411,397 em- 
ployees was registered by the 4,301 firms fur- 
nishing data in Ontario; the mean index was 
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106-7 in 1936, or 3-4 points higher than in the 
preceding year, when the pay-rolls of the 4,080 
co-operating establishments had averaged 395,- 
213. Employment, on the whole, showed 
slightly less fluctuation during 1936 than in 
preceding years, there being a range of only 
104 points between the maximum and mini- 
mum indexes, as compared with that of 12 
points in 1935, and of nearly 19 points in 1934. 
The situation each month was better than in 
the corresponding period of 1935, the Decem- 
ber 1 index, at 112-9 being 5:5 per cent higher 
than at the same date of the preceding year. 

Manufacturers, on the whole, reported de- 
cidedly greater activity throughout 1936, em- 
ployment generally being in larger volume than 
in any other year since 1980. As in 1985, the 
index in 1936 was slightly higher than that of 
factory employment in the second great manu- 
facturing province—Quebec—while in 1934 and 
1933 the opposite had been the case. This was 
mainly due to a revival of activity in the iron 
and steel industries, which are especially im- 
portant in the industrial composition of On- 
tario; a comparison of the data shows that the 
heavy industries in this province have experi- 
enced a relatively greater measure of recovery 
than has been the case in Quebec. On the 
other hand, the indexes in lumber and textiles 
continued substantially higher in the latter than 
in Ontario. 

Employment in pulp and paper, lumber, tex- 
tile, metal, food and other factories was brisker 
throughout the year than in 1935, in each case 
also showing decided improvement between the 
opening and the close of the year under review. 
Iron and steel advanced steadily from January 
1 to May 1, 1936, succeeded by contractions in 
the next four months; the trend was again 
distinctly upward in the last quarter of the 
year. The contra-seasonal gains at Decem- 
ber 1 brought the index to 100-5, being then 
ll-7 per cent higher than at the opening of 
the year. The index averaged 94:7, as com- 
pared with 88-1 in 1935, 72-1 in 1934, 58-3 in 
1933, and 64-3 in 1932. In the textile group, 
activity gained month by month from January 
1 until April 1, and expansion was also indi- 
cated in August, September and October; at 
the October 1 maximum, the index was 6:7 
per cent higher than at January 1, and in spite 
of the seasonal curtailment indicated at the 
beginning of December, it was then still 6:5 
points above the January 1 index. The 1936 
mean of 112-3 was over four points above that 
of the previous year. 

Operations in logging camps throughout 1936 
were at a relatively high level in comparison 
with the last few years, the index averaging 
116-6, as compared with 107-4 in 1935, 95-9 in 
1934 and 47-9 in 1933. Mining was particu- 
larly active, employment in the autumn and 
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early winter reaching the highest level in the 
record; at December 1 the index was 239-0, 
while in the twelve months it averaged 217°6, 
as compared with 185-8 in 1935, 154-5 in 1934 
and 127-2 in 1933. The extraction of metallic 
ores, which accounts for most of the persons 
engaged in mining in Ontario, continued at an 
unusually high level during the year just 
passed, international .monetary conditions 
again providing an important stimulus to pro- 
duction. The number employed in communi- 


‘cations was very slightly greater than in 1935. 


Transportation, in each month of 1936, was 
brisker than in the corresponding month of the 
preceding year, and the mean index was 80-0, 
or several points higher than that of 75-9 in 
1935, being also higher than in any other year 
since 1932. Construction generally afforded 
less employment, partly a result of the changes 
in the unemployment relief policies; private 
and commercial building, however, was in 
rather greater volume than in the preceding 
year. The index for construction as a whole 
averaged 91°3 in the twelve months of 1936, 
compared with 118-9 in 1935, 158-8 in 1934, 
86-2 in 1933 and 101-1 in 1932. Services also 
reported greater activity than in the year 
before, to some extent reflecting improvement 
in the tourist trade. The volume of employ- 
ment in trade was also greater throughout 1936 
than in the preceding year, the index aver- 
aging 134-3, or 3°6 points higher than in 1935. 


Prairie Provinces. — Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces showed rather less varia- 
tion than in the preceding year, the index 
ranging from 90°5 at April 1 to 108-6 at the 
beginning of October, as compared with a 
spread of some 21 points between the 1935 
high and low. The general situation at the 
beginning of most months was better than 
at the same date of the year before, but in 
the last two months the index numbers were 
lower; however, that for October 1 was the 
highest since November 1, 1981. The average 
for the twelve months under review was 99:3, 
or 4-1 points mpre than in the preceding year. 
The 1,417 employers furnishing data in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta had an aver- 
age staff of 125,810 persons during the year, 
while in 1935 the 1,849 co-operating firms 
reported an average payroll of 120,089 workers. 

As has been pointed out in previous annual 
reviews of employment the population of the 
Prairies depends to such an extent upon 
agriculture that much distress results from any 
dislocation of the world wheat market and 
from unsatisfactory crop conditions, such as 
the 1936 drought. This latter is reflected in 
the lowered employment indexes shown to- 
wards the close of last year. Nevertheless, 
activity in manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
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tion and communications, construction and 
maintenance, services and trade in the Prairie 
Provinces was generally greater during 1936 
than in the preceding year. Within the manu- 
facturing group there were advances in the 
textile, pulp and paper, lumber, iron and 
steel and some other industries. Logging was 
quieter in most months of the year, the index 
averaging 63:2, compared with 100-8 in 1935. 


British Columbia—The 1,023 firms report- 
ing in British Columbia employed an average 
working force of 85,519 employees, while in 
the preceding year a mean of 81,600 was re- 
ported by 969 employers; the 1936 index aver- 
aged 101-1, as compared with 97:7 in 1935. 
In these years it was higher than in 1934, 
1933, 1932 or 1931. 

All groups of manufacturing indicated 
heightened activity during the year under 
review. The lumber, pulp and paper, textile, 
iron and steel and other factories reported a 
decidedly better situation at the end of 1936 
than at the beginning, while the indexes also 
averaged higher than in the preceding year. 
Logging showed improvement, although em- 
ployment in this and other branches of the 
lumber industries continued to suffer from 
the decline in world demand, the indexes still 
being at a low level in comparison with most 
years of the record. Mining, transportation, 
communications, services and trade were brisker 
practically throughout 1936, the mean index 
in each of these being higher than in 1935, 
when they were, in turn, higher than in 1934 
and 1933.- On the other hand, construction 
was not so active in the year under review 
as it had been in 1935. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement in industrial employment was 
reported in seven of the eight centres for 
which statistics are segregated, viz., Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver, while in Quebec City 
there was a slight recession. The gains were 
relatively greater during 1936 in Hamilton 
and Vancouver than in the other cities. As 
in 1935, the recovery in these cities which 
during 1983 and 1934 had been generally at 
a slower rate than in the Dominion as a whole 
was in 19386 slightly more pronounced. Their 
index numbers showed an average advance of 
4-9 per cent, as compared with the general 
increase of 4:3 per cent in the Dominion. The 
continued improvement in manufacturing and 
trade in recent months largely accounts for 
this situation. 

The reports show that employment was again 
maintained at a generally higher level in 
Ottawa and Windsor than in the other centres 
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above-named, while as in 1935 the lowest 
indexes were indicated in Montreal and Win- 
nipeg. 


Montreal—The staffs of the 1,328 Montreal 
firms making returns averaged 138,313 per- 
sons, while the mean index, at 92-1, was 5:5 
per cent higher than that for the preceding 
year. The fluctuations in employment in 1936 
were different from those of 1935; however, 
gains were made in eight months, and these 
provided work for a rather larger number 
of persons than had been added to the re- 
ported staffs in the preceding year. The index 
rose from 86-4 at January 1, 1936, to 98-3 at 
the beginning of December, when activity 
was at its highest since the early autumn 
of 1931. Manufacturing generally was more 
active in every month of the year under re- 
view; the index averaged 95-8, as compared 
with 89-8 in 1935. The vegetable food group 
showed a higher level during eleven months 
of last year than in the same months of the 
year preceding, the average index being higher. 
The printing, publishing and paper goods, tex- 
tile, iron and steel and other divisions re- 
ported substantial improvement on the whole 
as compared with 1935. The communications 
index was fractionally lower. Transportation 
was quieter in most months, the index aver- 
aging 90-5 per cent of the 1926 average, as 
compared with 92-1 in 1935. Construction 
firms reported slightly larger payrolls during 
the greater part of 1936, their employment 
average during the year being rather better; 
towards the close of 1936, public works were 
undertaken for the relief of unemployment 
which greatly improved the situation. In 
trade the index throughout the year under 
review was higher than in 1935; the annual 
average was several points higher, at 127-9. 


Quebec City—The 1936 variation between 
the minimum and the maximum of employ- 
ment in Quebec amounted to little more than 
six points in the index, a range much less 
than that of nearly fourteen points in 1935, 
when the average index, at 96:9, was slightly 
above that of 95-2 in the year under review. 
The staffs of the 170 employers furnishing 
data averaged 12,661, as compared with the 
mean of 12,719 reported by 165 firms in 1935. 
Activity in manufacturing generally was at a 
slightly higher level, the mean index standing 
at 97-5, as against 95-6 in the preceding year. 
Leather plants, on the whole, were rather 
busier than in 1935, and other branches of 
manufacturing also showed a betterment. Em- 
ployment in transportation and construction, 
on the whole, was quieter. 
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Toronto—Employment improved moder- 
ately during eight months of 1935; at the 
close of the year the index was five points 
higher than at the beginning, while the annual 
mean of 101-5 compared favourably with that 
of 97:5 for 1935. The employees of the 1,460 
firms co-operating during the year under re- 
view averaged 124,898, while in the year before 
the mean payroll of the 1,372 reporting em- 
ployers was 118,543. The manufacturing in- 
dustries showed a better situation each month 
of 1986 than in 1935, and the average index 
of 99-2 was nearly five points higher. Within 
this group, vegetable food, iron and _ steel, 
textile, printing and publishing and other 
manufacturing industries reported greater em- 
ployment in the twelve months under review. 
The gains in iron and steel works were most 
marked; nevertheless, activity in this division 
continues relatively dull, the index averaging 
only 82-2 per cent of the 1926 average as 100. 


Transportation during 1936 showed steady 
improvement over the preceding year, the 
index averaging 93-4 as compared with 89-4 in 
1935. Communications again afforded slightly 
less employment; there was also a moderate 
falling off in construction, in which the mean 
index was only 58-6. Trading establishments, 
on the other hand, showed heightened activity ; 
the index averaged 126-9 in 1936, as compared 
with 123-7 in the preceding year. 


Ottawa—There were advances in Ottawa 
during six months of last year, as compared 
with eight monthly increases in 1935. How- 
ever, the number of persons added to the 
payrolls of the co-operating employers was 
greater in 1936, when the index averaged 106:3, 
compared with 102-2 in the preceding year. 
Manufacturing reported a rather larger volume 
of employment; lumber and other plants 
showed greater activity, but pulp and paper 
mills reported no general change. Construc- 
tion was slacker, while trade was more active 
than in 1935. An average payroll of 18,905 
workers was employed by the 186 firms whose 
data were received, as compared with the 1935 
average of 13,145 reported by 172 employers. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton in 
1936 did not increase to so great an extent 
as in 1935, but the mean index for the year 
under review, at 98:3, was higher than that of 
92-6 in the preceding year. The 281 co-oper- 
ating firms reported an average working force 
of 31,578 persons; in 1935, 270 establishments 
had 29,630 workers on the average. Manu- 
facturing showed gains in many months, being 
generally more active than in 1935. Iron and 
steel, electrical appliances, textiles and other 
groups of factory employment, on the whole, 
reported improvement over 1935. As in most 


of the cities for which data are tabulated, 
construction in Hamilton was at a low level. 
the index averaging 49-4, compared with 53:4 
in the preceding year. On the other hand, 
trade afforded greater employment in 1936. 


Windsor —The index number of employment 
in Windsor averaged 121:3 and. the recorded 
payrolls of the 172 co-operating firms averaged 
16,495 workers in 1986, compared with the 
mean index of 115-0 and 15,568 employees in 
165 establishments reported during the pre- 
ceding year; in 1929, when employment was 
at its maximum for this record, the average 
index was 153-2. Manufacturing showed gen- 
eral improvement, as compared with 1935, 
the index averaging 129-9, or 6-2 points higher 
than in 1935. Heightened activity on the 
whole, was indicated in automobile and other 
factories. Employment in construction con- 
tinued in very small volume, the index at 
32:2, being only fractionally higher than in 
the preceding year. Owing to the employ- 
ment policy followed by some firms in 
Windsor, it frequently happens that activity 
at the date of these enquiries is at a lower 
level than on many other days in the month; 
the practice of reducing working hours rather 
than personnel is also an especially important 
factor in the situation in that centre. 


Winnipeg—Conditions in this city con- 
tinued to improve moderately, but employ- 
ment was still dull, the index being lower than 
in any other leading city, except Montreal. 
Owing to the geographical position, Winnipeg 
has been particularly affected by the agricul- 
tural situation, as well as by other’ unsatis- 
factory factors of more general application. 
Improvement was noted in only five months, 
the difference between the low and the high 
index of employment being eight points. The 
mean index for the year was 92-3, compared 
with 87-8 in 1985. The manufacturing divi- 
sion as a whole was brisker in every month 
of the year under review than in 1935; con- 
siderable improvement occurred in iron and 
steel, food, textile and other factories. Trans- 
portation, construction and trade generally 
reported a larger volume of employment. An 
average staff of 39,595 was employed by the 
473 firms whose data were received during the 
twelve months under review, compared with 
37,529 reported by 448 establishments in 1935. 


Vancouver—During 1935, employment in 
Vancouver had advanced during six months; 
the 1936 period of expansion extended over 
seven months, while the index averaged 103-7, 
or 7-1 points more than in the preceding year. 
The December 1 index, at 106:0, compared 
favourably with that of 97-2 recorded at 
January 1; in 1935, however, there had been 
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a gain of 11-6 points between January 1 and 
December 1. Data were furnished by 429 
employers with an average payroll of 33,295 
workers in 1936, while in 1935 the means were 
405 establishments and 30,630 employees. The 
unemployment existing in Vancouver, as in 
other industrial centres, is doubtless greater 
than would be indicated by these surveys of 
employment, owing to the unemployed tran- 
sients who gravitate there, although they may 
never have appeared on any of the payrolls 
reported by Vancouver establishments. The 
situation in that city is aggravated by the 
milder winters enjoyed as compared with 
other parts of Canada. 

Manufacturing showed improvement over 
1935 during most months of 1936, when the 
index averaged 105:°6, or 10:1 points higher 
than in the year before. In most months, 
the lumber trade showed heightened activity, 
and other manufactures were also generally 
brisker. The indexes for communications, 
transportation, services and trade in each case 
averaged higher than in 1935; there was a 
slight advance in construction, but the index 
continued low, averaging only 59-9 during the 
twelve months. 


Employment by Manufacturing 


Employment in manufacturing generally in- 
creased month by month from January 1 
to October 1, some 62,800 men and women 
being added to the staffs of the co-operating 
establishments during this period. In 1935 
there had been advances from the first of the 
year to November 1, or during ten months, 
while no previous year has shown more than 
nine consecutive monthly advances. Seasonal 
losses on a scale less than average in the 
experience of the years, 1921-1935, were noted 
at November 1 and December 1, 1936; the 
result was that the index at the latter, after 
adjustment for seasonal influences, stood at 
108-1, a level higher than in any other month 
since midsummer of 19380. 

The crude index at the end of the year, at 
107-0, was 10°5 per cent higher than at 
January 1, 1936, this increase over the twelve 
months exceeding the average advance indi- 
cated between January 1 and December 1 in 
the period 1921-1985. Employment in each 
month of 1986 was in greater volume than at 
the same date in the preceding year, while 
the unadjusted index at the 19836 maximum 
of 109-0 at October 1 was higher than in any 
other month since August 1, 19380. 

Statistics were received during 1936 from 
some 5,710 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 522,756 operatives, as compared with 
the average of 487,664 reported by the 5,480 
establishments making returns in 1985. The 
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index averaged 103-4 per cent of the 1926 
payrolls of the co-operating firms, as compared 
with a mean of 97-1 in the preceding year, 
90-2 in 1934, 80-9 in 1933, 84°4 in 1932, 95:3 
in 1931, 109-0 in 1930, and 117-1 in 1929. 

Index numbers are prepared for 45 different 
divisions and sub-divisions of factory employ- 
ment; in 41 of these, employment on the 
whole was in greater volume than in 1935; in: 
two it was unchanged, while in the remaining: 
two it was not so brisk. 

The most pronounced gains during 1936 
occurred in the iron and steel and other metal, 
textile, lumber, vegetable food, chemical and 
clay, glass and stone divisions. The mean 
index in iron and steel advanced from 82-7 
in 1935, to 89-2 in the year under review, or 
by 7:9 per cent; this gain is of particular 
importance as indicative of a contmued up- 
ward movement in the production of capital 
goods, the recovery from the low point of the 
depression having originated in the produc- 
tion of goods for immediate consumption. 

The highest level of employment, relatively 
to the 1926 basic average, was maintained in 
the edible animal, leather, vegetable food, 
textile (notably silk, woollen and knitting 
mills), tobacco and beverage, chemical, electric 
light and power, electrical apparatus, rolling 
mill, automobile, heating appliances, non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral and mis- 
cellaneous manufactures. On the other hand, 
the indexes in fur, lumber, musical instrument, 
rubber, cotton, clay, glass and stone and iron 
and steel works, as a whole, were lower than 
the average for all manufacturing industries.. 


Logging 


Employment in logging during 1985 had 
reached a volume never exceeded in this 
record; during 1936, activity generally con- 
tinued at a high level, and the annual index 
showed a further increase, standing at 138-7, 
as compared with 126-9 in 1935, and with 
125-8 in 1929, the previous maximum. Im- 
provement over 1935 was indicated in all but 
the Prairie Provinces, that in Quebec being 
especially marked. The working force of the 
321 logging firms supplying information during 
19386 averaged 39,234. The reported payrolls 
varied between 25,033 at May 1 and 75,664 
at the first of December. In 1935, the number 
employed by the 3801 employees co-operating 
was 35,427. Previous issues have mentioned 
that the difficulties of collecting data covering: 
bush operations are constantly increased by 
the growing practice on the part of the larger 
operators, of letting contracts for their wood' 
requirements to small contractors and to 
settlers on the northern frontiers of settlement. 
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From many of such contractors, it is impossible 
to obtain data, at any rate in time for inclusion 
in the monthly surveys of employment. 


Mining 


There were gains in mining during seven 
months of 1935, while the trend was upward 
in only six months of last year when employ- 
ment was, however, maintained at a con- 
sistently higher level, being, on the average, 
also in greater volume than in any other year 
on record. The index at 150-3 at December 1, 
1936, was 15-7 per cent higher than at the 
opening of the year, and was also 14:6 per 
cent higher than at December 1, 1935. The 
mean index for 1936 was 186-5, compared with 
123-3 in the preceding year. 


Coal-mining—Employment was in slightly 
greater volume, on the whole, the index 
averaging 89:8, compared with 88-4 in 1935. 
The labour force of the 102 co-operating 
operators averaged 24,300 workers in 1936, as 
against a mean of 23,915 men employed in 101 
mines in the preceding year. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in the extrac- 
tion of metallic ores was generally much 
brisker than in 1935, or any other year for 
which statistics are available; the mean index, 
at 256:0, was over 17 per cent above the 
average of the preceding year. The index 
varied from 226°6 at January 1 to 286-7 at 
November 1, showing uninterrupted improve- 
ment during these months. The staffs of the 
189 reporting firms averaged 30,991 during 
the year under review, compared with 26,064 
in 157 mines during 1935. World monetary 
conditions continued to exercise a decidedly 
stimulating effect on activity in the metallic 
ore division. 

Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
again showed considerably increased employ- 
ment, the situation in each month of 1936 
being better than in the same period of the 
preceding year. The index averaged 110-1, as 
compared with 94-8 in 1935. An average 
payroll of 7,547 persons was employed during 
1936 by the 81 co-operating firms, while those 
reporting in the preceding year had a mean 
of 6,471. Quarries and other divisions coming 
under this heading recorded heightened 
activity. 


Transportation 


The fluctuations in employment during the 
year under review differed from those of 1935, 
there being increases in seven months, during 
which the numbers added to staffs were larger 
than in the preceding year. The employment 
index for 1936 averaged 84:1, as compared 


with 81:2 in 1935. The 4386 transportation 
companies whose returns were tabulated 
employed, on the average, 100,801 workers, as 
compared with the mean of 96,047 reported 
by the 402 employers co-operating in the 
preceding year. 


Steam Railway Division—In the steam 
railway division, the index averaged 74-7, as 
compared with 72:1 in 1935. An average 
working force of 59,414 employees was 
recorded in steam railway operations, com- 
pared with 57,321 in the year before. It is 
probable that the working hours of many 
railroad employees, which had been reduced 
in the last few years, have also been lengthened 
as a result of the general improvement in 
business. 


Street Railways, Etc—Street railways and 
cartage and storage companies, to the number 
of 226 with a mean of 26,224 workers, reported 
a slightly better level of employment, the 
index averaging 117-1, or over four points 
higher than in the preceding year. Activity 
in shipping and stevedoring was also rather 
greater than in 1935; the mean index was 84:5, 
while the reported staffs averaged 15,163, 
varying between 11,424 persons at January 1, 
and 17,298 at the beginning of July. In the 
year before, the mean index was 82:3. 


Communications 


The communications division reported a 
very slightly greater volume of employment 
than in the preceding year, the index averag- 
ing 81-0, compared with 79-8 in 1935. Tele- 
graphs and telephones both showed moderate 
improvement. The personnel of the companies 
furnishing data averaged 21,456 employees, of 
whom approximately 77 per cent were engaged 
on telephones. In the preceding year, the 
average was 21,099, some 77 per cent of whom 
were also engaged in telephonic communica- 
tions, while in 1933 this proportion had been 
80 per cent. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Employment in construction showed general 
advances in six months of 1936, during which 
period approximately 48,500 workers were 
taken on by the co-operating contractors; in 
the preceding year, increases were recorded in 
eight months, and the number of persons then 
added to the payrolls was about 55,300. In 
1936, the persons engaged on unemployment 
relief projects! were not so numerous as in 
1935, when they in turn were in smaller num- 
ber than in 1934 and 1983. There were ad- 


1See footnote on page 58. 
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vances last year in railway construction, to 
which many workers were transferred from 
the unemployment relief camps; however, 
these gains were not sufficiently large to 
counteract the declines recorded in work on 
roads, while building contractors showed no 
general change from the preceding year. Em- 
ployment in construction as a whole was 
therefore in smaller volume than in 1935 and 
most other years of the record. This was the 
only main industrial group showing reduced 
activity from 1985. The forces of the 1,082 
co-operating employers aggregated 103,796 
in the year being reviewed, varying from 
84,265 at April 1, to 128,468 at the beginning 
of September. 


Building construction gained in only five 
months in 1986, as compared with eight 
monthly increases in 1935. However, the 
mean index in the year under review, (55:4 
per cent of the 1926 average), was the same 
as in the preceding year, but was very much 
lower than in years of normal building activity. 
The average number of persons employed by 
the 699 reporting contractors was 22,499. In 
1935, 669 contractors had reported an average 
of 22,400 employees. As already stated in 
connection with logging, there is an increas- 
ing tendency for the larger contractors to sub- 
let their contracts, by trades, to sub-contrac- 
tors, who usually employ a comparatively small 
number of workers. When they have fewer than 
15 employees, they are not asked to furnish 
data on employment, so that the number em- 
ployed in building is undoubtedly substantially 
in excess of that covered in these statistics. 
This is particularly true of the present time, 
when much of the considerable volume of 
work resulting from the Dominion Housing 
Act and the Government Home Improvement 
Plan, being carried out by the smaller con- 
tractors, will not be reflected in the monthly 
surveys of employment. 


Road construction as reported to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics afforded less employ- 
ment in every month of 1936 than in the same 
period of 1985. The payrolls reported in the 
year under review averaged 50,342, ranging 
between 40,291 at February 1 and 61,689 at the 
beginning of November; in 1935 the average 
was 64,865. The 1986 indexes averaged 135-5, 
compared with 175-5 in 1935, and 221-3 in 
1934. In many districts, road work normally 
is supplementary to the occupations usually 
followed by nearby residents, particularly agri- 
culturists during slack periods on their farms, 
but in the last few years, has provided work 
for men on unemployment relief projects. The 
number! engaged by the Dominion and Pro- 
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vincial governments on the Trans-Canada 
Highway and other unemployment relief pro- 
jects and camps, however, was smaller than 
during 1935, and there were not so many em- 
ployed on work of this nature by the muni- 
cipalities and, other authorities. 


Railway Construction—Employment in 
railway construction was generally rather more 
active, improvement being indicated in seven 
of the twelve months, while the working forces 
averaged 380,955, as compared with 27,417 in 
the preceding year. The reporting employers 
averaged 383, one fewer than in 1935. The 
mean index was 77-6, while in 1935, it was 
68-8. In 1928, when activity was at its maxi- 
mum in this record of fifteen years, an 
average payroll of 46,148 persons was reported, 
and the mean index stood at 116-7. 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 464 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 27,028. The situation showed 
improvement during eight months of the 
year under review, while employment in each 
month was in greater volume than at the 
same date of 1985. The index averaged 124-5, 
compared with 118-2 in the preceding year, and 
115-1 in 1934. Employment in hotels and 
restaurants was brisker than in 1935, reflecting 
the generally improved business situation, to- 
gether with the better tourist trade resulting 
therefrom. In laundering and dry-cleaning 
establishments, employment was also in greater 
volume than in the preceding year, the mean 
index, at 130-7, being nearly ten points higher. 


Trade 


Trade was generally at a higher level than 
in 1935; at the first of February, employment 
showed the usual pronounced contraction (in 
reaction from the intense activity of the 
Christmas and holiday season), and it also 
declined at the beginning of April and 
August. Apart from these recessions, the 
trend was steadily upward throughout the 
year under review. The payrolls of the 
1,249 co-operating firms averaged 101,832 
persons, and the index, 127-5, compared with 
122-1 in 1985. 

It has been mentioned in previous issues 
that during the depression many establish- 
ments, in order to keep on most of their 
usual staff, reduced the hours worked, so that 
the per capita earnings of the persons em- 
ployed would, if available, have shown a 
greater falling-off than the personnel. In the 
same way, it is likely that the working hours 
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of many men and women in trading establish- 
ments have recently been extended, with 
consequent increase in the earnings of the 
individual, as well as in the numbers em- 
yployed. 

Of the workers reported in the trade group 
‘during 1936, approximately 74 per cent were 
«classified as employed in retail stores, in 
‘which activity was relatively greater than 
‘In wholesale houses. In recent years there 
has been a growing tendency for the larger 
stores and chain organizations to absorb the 
small businesses which would otherwise not 
ibe represented in these statistics, and this 
change in organization may have helped to 
keep the index of employment in trade at a 
relatively high level. 


TaBLes SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Tables of index numbers, by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, by months 
and with yearly averages, are published in 
the bulletin entitled “Annual Review of the 
Employment Situation in Canada during 
1936,” issued. by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. This bulletin, which contains full 
particulars regarding employment in the 
various districts and industries together 
with numerous charts illustrating the course 
of employment in recent years, will be for- 
warded on application to the Dominion 
Statistician. 

Monthly index numbers have been pub- 
lished in each issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, 
those for December 1 appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
DECEMBER, 1936 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


{38 employment situation at the end of 
December was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces showed 
‘little change, with farm produce, though some- 
what limited as to variety, plentiful at the 
holiday markets and prices good. Logging 
was quiet, being handicapped: by recent mild 
weather. Many of the camps were closed for 
the holidays and were not likely to reopen 
until the new year. As the majority of fishing 
fleets were in harbour and. winter quarters and 
adverse weather prevailed, only small catches 
of fish were reported. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated three and four days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from two to four days per 
week and one mine idle. Manufacturing 
remained unchanged, with nearly all plants 
running on full time. Building construction 
was slack, but all work under contract was 
progressing steadily. Road construction also 
continued. Passenger and freight traffic was 
heavy and owing to lack of snow, roads were 
kept open for motor traffic, which was brisk. 
Trade, both wholesale and retail, was very 
good and in some centres it was reported to 
have been the best since 1929. A fair demand 
for domestics existed in the Women’s Division. 

No activity was recorded in farming in the 
Province of Quebec. Logging also, except in 
Quebec City district, was not so active as 
usual, although, as a result of some new 
contracts, a number of men had been placed 
at Chicoutimi and a few others at Sherbrooke. 


Manufacturing, taken throughout the province, 
showed little change; metals, tobacco, fur, 
clothing and paper industries recorded some 
improvement, but boot, shoe, rubber and 
leather factories were rather quiet. Building 
construction, with the exception of relief 
projects, was slack; a number of men, how- 
ever, were hired for road work, sponsored by 
the Government. Railroad transportation at 
Three Rivers was heavier, due to the close of 
navigation. Trade over the holidays was 
much better and proved encouraging for 
merchants. The demand for female domestics 
and cooks had been greater than usual, nearly 
nine hundred (900) persons having been placed 
in domestic service during December. 


Except for an occasional request for men 
for chores, few calls were received for farm 
help in Ontario. Many men who came out 
of the logging camps for Christmas were ex- 
pected to return early in the new year, but a 
reduction in the number was likely to take 
place, due to the fact that the cut had been 
completed in several camps, particularly in 
the North Bay district; elsewhere, although 
the demand for loggers and pulpwood cutters 
was good, some men were slow to accept the 
work offered on a piece basis. Mining was 
active at Timmins, the chief requests being 
for surface labour, but at Fort William, Port 
Arthur and Sudbury, conditions were quiet. 
Improvement continued in manufacturing, one 
of the best aspects of the situation being the 
increased wages and bonuses given to em- 
ployees by industrial concerns. A few factories 
were closed for stock taking and canneries 
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and wineries, where seasonal workers had been 
employed, reduced their staffs, but many 
other plants reported business up from 15 per 
cent to 100 per cent. Building, which was 
more active than: formerly, was still well be- 
low normal. Contracts under way were pro- 
gressing steadily, but little new work, other 
than repairs, was being undertaken, however, 
the outlook for 1937 in the building trades 
appeared bright. Highway construction con- 
tinued, but on a modified scale. More casual 
work was available in the larger cities, being 
augmented by requests for additional help 
from the Post Office Department, for the dis- 
tribution of Christmas mail. Both the pass- 
enger and freight traffic was heavy and the 
Michigan Central machine shops at St. 
Thomas operated on full time. Trade was 
better than for several years past. The call 
for temporary help over the holidays in the 
Women’s Domestic Section was much higher 
than usual, but the registration of experienced, 
maids for household service continued light 
and such positions were difficult to fill. 

The demand for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces under the Farm Relief Plan slack- 
ened considerably during the holidays. Many 
unfilled orders remained, although some of 
these were likely to be completed at the be- 
ginning of the new year. Logging showed 
improvement, but mild weather affected the 
mines, with the result that pay cheques were 
disappointingly small. Manufacturing remained 
steady at Winnipeg, but quiet at Medicine 
Hat, Practically the only operations in build- 
ing and road construction were those under- 
taken as relief measures. Christmas trade 
was good, with a decided increase in mail 
order shipments from outside points. Quiet- 
ness prevailed in the Women’s Division. Some 
orders for household domestics remained un- 
filled, the majority of these being listed under 
the Farm Relief Plan, but applicants were 
often lacking in experience and thus difficult 
to place. 

Farming in British Columbia was very quiet 
and in the fruit industry, packing houses were 
on half time. Open weather along the coast 
continued favourable for logging. Many 
camps, nevertheless, had closed down for the 
holidays, but these were to reopen with the 
new year. Saw and shingle mills were busy 
with off-shore trade. Mining was active, with 
no shortage of help. Factories at Nelson were 
working full time. Some contraction was re- 
corded in building, but other general con- 
struction work was fairly active and highway 
construction and the cutting of trails con- 
tinued under the Government Relief Scheme. 
Drydocks and shipyards were quiet at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria, but longshoremen were 
busy at New Westminster, Vancouver and 


Victoria. At the latter ports part of the in- 
crease in labour was due to the longshore- 
men’s strike in the United States’ harbours. 
Railroads were busier with more passengers, 
freight and express. Trade was encouraging. 
Many women did not wish to work during the 
Christmas holidays, so that there was a de- 


’ eided falling off in registration in the Women’s 


Division, but hotel orders for waitresses were 
numerous and casual help, accordingly, was 
supplied to stores, hotels and private homes. 





Retirement Plan of National Grocers 


According to an article appearing in the 
Canadian Grocer of December 11, 1936, the 
National Grocers Company, wholesale grocers 
with more than 30 branches in Ontario, has 
established in co-operation with employees, an 
“Employees Retirement Annuity Plan.” 


All permanent employees in the service of 
the company on July 1, 1986, were eligible as 
long as they were under the normal retire- 
ment age. Employees joining the service 
after July 1 became eligible upon completion 
of three months continuous service. While 
the normal retirement age is 65 years, under 
special circumstances retirements earlier or 
later are permitted. The amount of the 
annuity payable under such circumstances 
depends on the age of retirement and the 
total contribution made by and on behalf of 
the retiring member. Scheduled payments 
each month by employees depend on the 
monthly salary received. 


It was also announced that in appreciation 
of the services given by employees during 
past years, the company was giving credit 
in the plan for past services, this credit to 
be half of the rate effective on future services. 
In other words, the company was bearing the 
entire cost of such benefits, and the amount 
to be expended in so far as past services were 
concerned approximates $150,000. The com- 
pany’s contribution in respect of credit for 
future services was approximately in the ratio 
of half the amount contributed by the mem- 
bers. 





In a recent press interview, President Roose- 
velt was reported to have indicated his inten- 
tion to seek an amendment to the Social 
Security Act to wipe out or curtail the pro- 
posed $40,000,000,000 old age reserve fund 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1936, page 1101) 
and to put the pension payments on a “pay 
as-you-go” basis 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
NOVEMBER, 1936 


ily following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on December 1 was 10,106, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,044,969 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,821, having an aggregate 
membership of 182,688 persons, 12-7 per cent 


of whom were without employment on De- 
cember 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1936, as 
Reported by the Employers 


Following a period of marked expansion, 
industrial employment at the beginning of 
December showed a seasonal contraction, which 
was the first general decline indicated since 
April 1. The reduction at the latest date was 
the smallest recorded at December 1 in many 
years, being considerably less than the aver- 
age loss between November 1 and December 
1 in the period, 1921-1935. The situation con- 
tinued decidedly more favourable than in any 
month of the years 1931-1935. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
data from 10,106 employers, whose payrolls 
were reduced from 1,053,548 at the beginning 
of November to 1,044,969 at December 1, 1936. 
The unadjusted index (1926=100) then stood 
at 110-1, compared with 111-0 at November 
1, 1936, and 104-6 at the same date in 1935. 
In preceding years since 1920, the December 
1 index has been as follows:—1934, 98-9; 1933, 


91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 1980, 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7; 1927, 108-1; 1926, 
102-3; 1925, 96-5; 1924, 91-9; 1923, 96-9; 


1922, 96:3, and 1921, 88-3. As a result of the 
less-than-normal curtailment in staffs at the 
latest date, the seasonally-adjusted index num- 
ber rose from 106-6 at November 1 to 107-8 
at December 1. 


Manufacturing (notably of food and lumber 
products), mining, communications, transporta- 
tion as a whole, construction and _ services 
showed seasonal recessions at December 1, 
1936. The losses in manufacturing and trans- 


portation were decidedly less than average, 
according to the experience of the last fifteen 
years; those in construction, on the other hand, 
exceeded the average losses at December 1 
in the period 1921-1935, but were smaller than 
those which took place at the beginning of 
December of last year. On the other hand, 
logging and trade reported marked improve- 
ment, the gains in employment being greater 
than the average seasonal advances noted in 
these industries at December 1 in the years 
since 1920. 


The staffs of the 9,462 firms making returns 
for December 1, 1935, had aggregated 985,155, 
a decline of 28,566 from the preceding month; 
this loss in employment had exceeded the 
average reduction between November 1 and 
December 1 in preceding years of the record. 
Manufacturing, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and services had shown 
seasonal curtailment, while improvement of a 
similar character had occurred in logging and 
trade. 


A brief survey of general conditions at the 
end of 1936 shows that the index of 110:1 at 
December 1 was 11-1 per‘cent higher than at 
the opening of the year; since the average 
advance between January 1 and December 1 
in the last fifteen years has approximated 8 
per cent, the improvement effected during the 
last twelve months has considerably exceeded 
the normal. Outstanding features of the 1936 
situation have been the pronounced and gen- 
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eral revival in manufacturing, mining and 
logging, although most of the industries in- 
cluded in the monthly surveys of employ- 
ment showed decided betterment as compared 
with the last few years, construction being 
the great exception. Geographically, the re- 
covery on the whole has also been wide- 
spread, although activity in the Prairie Prov- 
inces in the last two months was less than 
in the same period of 1935. 

A review of employment during the year 
1936, in considerable detail, appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 


EMPLOYMENT IN 
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at December 1 in the years 1921-1935, but was 
smaller than that noted at December 1 in 
certain other years of the record, notably in 
1929, when approximately 7,600 men and 
women had been laid off by the employers 
whose data were tabulated. The index at the 
latest date, standing at 115-3, was higher than 
at the beginning of December of other years 
of the record, including 1929, when the extra- 
ordinarily large contraction mentioned above 
had considerably reduced the general index. 
Most of the decrease at the date under review 
took place in construction, although manu- 


CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


Two of the five economic areas registered 
heightened activity of a contra-seasonal char- 
acter at December 1, there being a consider- 
able increase in Quebec, and a slight advance 


in Ontario. On the other hand, the trend in 
the Maritime and Western Provinces was 
downward. Except in the Prairies, employ- 


ment generally was brisker than at the be- 
ginning of December of last year. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a seasonal 
reduction in the Maritime Provinces, accord- 
ing to returns from 706 firms employing 83,098 
workers, as against 86,060 at November 1. 
This decline exceeded the average recorded 


Y JULY SEPT. NOV. JAN. 


MA) MAY 
APR. JUNE AUG. OCT. DEC. FEB. MAPA JUNE AUG. OCT. 


JULY SEPT. NOV. JAN. MAR. MAY JULY SEPT. NOV. JAN. 


DEC. FEB. APR. JUNK AUG. . OCT, DEC.> 
1936 


1935 


facturing, particularly of pulp and paper, lum- 
ber and food products, was also slacker than 
in November. Logging showed substantial 
gains, and coal mining, shipping and steve- 
doring and retail trade were also seasonally 
active. 

At December 1, 1935, the 654 reporting 
establishments had 76,711 employees, as com- 
pared with 79,193 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—There was a further improvement 
in the situation in Quebec, according to state- 
ments from 2,395 employers of 312,279 per- 
sons, or 6,422 more than at the first of Novem- 
ber. Employment has shown a falling off at 
the beginning of December in thirteen of the 
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preceding fifteen years for which statistics 
have been prepared, so that the upward move- 
ment indicated at the latest date is particu- 
larly interesting. The index rose from 110-3 
at November 1 to 112:6 at December 1, 1936, 
when it was 8-5 per cent higher than at 
December 1, 1935. Manufacturing reported 
moderate curtailment as compared with 
November 1, 1936; the largest losses, which 
were seasonal in character, were in the food, 
leather, lumber, metal and textile divisions, 
while tobacco and beverage factories were de- 
cidedly busier. Building and- railway con- 
struction were seasonally slacker, but the 
opening of certain unemployment relief pro- 
jects resulted in heightened activity in the 
highway group. Logging and trade also re- 
corded greatly increased employment, the gains 
being of a seasonal nature, while steam railway 
transportation was busier. Statistics had been 
tabulated from 2,239 firms with a combined 


payroll of 286,467 persons at December 1, 
1935, being a decline of over 3,500 from their 
November 1 staffs. 

Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed a 
slight contra-seasona] increase at the begin- 
ning of December, when manufacturing, log- 
ging and retail trade reported considerably 
heightened activity. Within the first-named, 
iron and steel, tobacco and beverage factories 
showed marked improvement. On the other 
hand, there were large seasonal losses in the 
vegetable food and lumber divisions. Mining, 
transportation and construction were also 
slacker, the losses in construction being pro- 
nounced. The firms making returns for De- 
cember 1, 1936 (4,499 in number) had 438,641 
employees, compared with 438,135 at the be- 
ginning of November. The index, at 112-9 
at December 1, 1986, compared favourably 
with that of 107-0 at the same date in 1935; 
the 4,180 employers whose reports were then 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Maritime ; Prairie British 
ee Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

Deer) M1216 21s ea ereeee ee eee Sioa a Sle oie 88-3 100-4 79°8 91-5 94-9 78-9 
Dec. 7p Ux O22 en rt eee re cried 96:3 103-4 89-5 100-5 100-8 84-8 
DCCs VLE VOLS aera bate hacer layaes ao eik cidhevaress 96-9 102-3 93-9 99-5 98-A 86-7 
DOC. De TODA atria ee tien Memes I Ae i natal ate 91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
IGG.) ML? LOLS a roca me we), all 96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
DOC? FEL; LO 2G sent LAC Meats Each alg eg by 102-3 95°5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
TIO Re ees Oy  hea RE p pae eA sia t  OR 108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
GC PL, G28 ee detest shee a epee n erate eve behest 116-7 108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
G28 pel i TODO rae teers h amram semeren. i 070! hes 119-1 113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
WD ecs l;- 1830 gece etre mv hati er saute kya 108-5 109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
De: 41 AGS, eal tetrcnveretactnei ce Fate @ tues Ge 99-1 112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
Deer T181939 etre n Menem ns ret crn 83-2 83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°8 
Doce 1} 1935 erent ce cto etic eee 91-8 93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
ID Xerces Pia RY PS EM RA FeO A arn ea, 98-9 106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
OANA Ele LODO ce oem neh tome ierids se od atta 94-4 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
ODD op hos Srareearstiotec eens Sects Mratvaueutes ituslapaousreetesabanis doar 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
Mar. Lea Weir here Maw teey Prancl ounce tose, Mod cite ees 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
Jo Ohi} bed, Wg 0 SAORI ARR Re ps eS Ae NE oe! Qe 93-4 95-8 85-9 100-7 86-9 91-8 
WER ie ae VAP ape RO Oe eRe RR Er pS Bl i ag re 95-2 97-4 89-7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
UNGER D Lakh rs Sede stale: Seon erent cd 97-6 101-6 93-8 101-6 92-2 96-6 
CURE) 1 ee aeRO a en ee PY | A 99°5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
EN ey Uae Ha 8 as SAIS Re SEV ae eI a 101-1 106-7 97-2 102-4 98-7 106-8 
ODGMee Aoseriik, cewek. PELeN «Bs ee Paplicdps Meee be 102-7 107-0 99-3 103-9 100-5 108-0 
OCT a ee tiers can as 3 ap aeierarals Mae eee 106-1 112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
ING Lie ee Belo BI ie ES 107-7 111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
PISOS PRN tae: Se lesdic orto che 8 eepeeee ia Boe cca ke 104-6 107-5 103-8 107-0 101-3 99-3 
AN ee LOCC. ee re cet Ae crue ac cate lettin 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92°4 
Lon plese aed Pasha Ge it Reda gh Realy pee 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Mar. RA ae a gh ahs Mee Ov ASE EN rs ARE Dal bln 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
PA OTDM. Sameer. ok eet a a. emer o oe, mal a ae 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
TITS RE DSR tery Peg Mc SOS OM SOE 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
ONG T EL Me reer eRe eee. aii ae nelee 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
JUL Seger liters Con ae hen EAT ob. AR eee coe 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
PATER 2 irre ee eae Atta tc enn) Oat tN A paid 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Depot Pore ct eee ret cs cs oie, Mee, © 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
OCT Le FC) SAE ree en Sal EP en 8 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
Noval elisa. Panes rah wet stlvanc ace ae. 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
TD ECHL Mee TT. i one n n te ree tees Bet 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

APeastAsah WEL, LOS ese. Gk. c whee wa etl oe eae 100-00 7-9 29-9 42-0 12-0 8-2 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total . 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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compiled had reported 410,441 persons on their 
paylists, compared with 422,383 at November 
1, 1935. 

Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines on a 
scale above the average noted in the years 
since 1920 were indicated in the Prairie Prov- 
inces at the date under review; the 1,460 
reporting employers had let out 9,320 workers 
since November 1, thereby reducing their staffs 
to 125,321 at December 1. Retail trade and 
logging increased the numbers at work, the 
gains being seasonal. On the other hand, 
transportation, manufacturing and construction 
afforded less employment; the losses in per- 
sonnel in the last-named were considerable. 
Employment at the beginning of December 
was at a rather lower level than at the same 
date in 1985, when the decrease had been 
somewhat smaller, according to data from 
1,382 establishments with 128,138 employees, 
compared with 136,671 at the first of Novem- 
ber, 1935. 


British Columbia—Further contractions oc- 
curred in British Columbia, in accordance with 
the movement almost invariably noted at the 
beginning of December in this record of six- 
teen years. There were gains in trade, but 
manufacturing was seasonally slacker, chiefly 
in food factories, and transportation and con- 
struction also released employees. A rather 
smaller decrease had been recorded at Decem- 
ber 1, 1935, when the index was slightly lower. 
The 1,046 firms reporting for the date under 
review had 85,635 employees, as compared 
with 88,855 in their preceding statement. At 
December 1, 1935, 1,007 cmployers had re- 
ported a staff of 83,898 persons, or 2,100 fewer 
than at November 1. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


Of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made, Montreal, Hamilton 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


—— | | ds LS | | | | SS 


_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 

Wee. 1192 O Te ate wee O59) emia 5.c tee 102- 
Deen 1, 1923 se es ois. 2 04ST ae adeh ee 99-7 
Dee 1 O24 Koes osc 94-3 99-6 96-6 
Dee. 1926.0 oad... 3 98-3 95-4 100-4 
Deel, 1926.6 wean. crs0.s 101-9 102-3 103-8 
DeGals 19275) ohescs.c 108-7 119-9 110-5 
Deed; 192855 se... 113-0 122-1 120-5 
Weer, 1920. wel. k d 117-1 127-1 122-9 
Deer, 198055 ssactlsi.a! 108-6 128-0 113-8 
Deer, i193to. ase... 96-7 108-7 104-8 
DOG, 1932 onesies, cise 85-1 95-9 91-2 
Weeal, 1933.3, sevre...< 84-5 92-9 92-0 
Dect 1934s asa... 86-7 92-4 97-1 
Jan. Te 935oer. . ss 84-8 88-9 95-8 
Bepamule ) chee ooo 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Maryiee oli.1. steers «00 86-3 94-0 94-0 
ADB pl ech ae ries css 83-8 93-4 94-8 
Maye Uo 7 Mace. sce 86-3 96-7 96-7 
June Toot ae catetebene 4,244 87-2 95-8 97-9 
July 1 tetera ise 86-8 99-0 97-9 
Aire ve Lor auth ais oc 87-2 100-9 97-2 
Sentral.) anaes ss ss 88-7 102-8 98-7 
Octary Lite eer as ce 91-5 101-8 101-1 
NOs 1 oc cenit. eels 91-7 100-5 101-7 
Weere Vic keh. toe 91-9 99-0 100-8 
Jan 15° 198Gi-2.....,. 86-4 93-5 100-6 
Hep Late ep seb os. 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Marae ose, tins «00d 87-5 93-3 97-8 
ADELE CL... aeeiaes oe 88-3 91-7 98-7 
Maen ey 3. ape h cece 92-7 95-8 100-2 
June te ib ints Bove Sie 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Julyan clear arne. sss 93-5 94-5 101-4 
AUG ek eke AEE oa Gs 92-2 96-5 101-3 
Sepice Va teri.s..- 94-3 97-9 103-4 
OY rams lia ie Sere 95-6 98-1 105-5 
Nowa. Low a bete css 94-6 97-1 105-9 
Were Uh Bethe «<1 98-3 95-2 105-7 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Dec. 1, 

TOSG aren tae ete 14-1 1-2 12-6 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
DSR OBOE toils Ae ter MEV cals ate MP he a5 bie 100:1 78-5 
100-4 8 A Wea ee i oiecet 90:3 84-9 
98-3 S14: lca eae eet 85-5 90-0 
96°3 93°3 92-9 93-7 95-8 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
108-3 107°3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
121-8 128-7 123-5 113-8 109-4 
116-0 104-6 113-6 104-3 107-4 
112-7 94-0 72-3 93-2 98-3 
92-6 76-6 63-7 82-2 85-8 
95-4 80-0 78-2 83-3 84-9 
96-0 86-1 77-9 87-1 89-0 
97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
99-0 85:8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
99-3 87-7 132-6 83-5 89-7 
101-3 90-3 183-5 85-5 93-4 
103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
104-3 95-4 106-6 90-6 101-7 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 105-7 
105-6 100-1 106-8 91-1 103-5 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-6 100-4 118-7 94-1 100-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91:2 97°& 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-i 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120:3 95°3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
1-4 3-1 1-7 3-9 3°3 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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and Windsor showed improvement as com- 
pared. with Nov. 1, while lessened activity was 
indicated in Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. Except in Quebec, 
the situation in each of these cities was better 
than at Dec. 1 in any of the last four years. 


Montreal—There was a considerable increase 
in the employment afforded by the 1,371 
co-operating firms, whose staffs were enlarged 
by 5,516 persons to 147,709 at the beginning 
of December. Manufacturing on the whole 
reported rather less employment, mainly in 
textile, electrical apparatus, leather and iron 
and steel plants; on the other hand, tobacco 
and beverage factories were more active. 
Steam railway transportation and trade showed 
improvement, while there were substantial 
gains in construction, chiefly as a result of 
unemployment relief works undertaken in the 
last few weeks. Without these, however, the 


trend in Montreal was upward. A_ small 
increase had been noted at the same date of 
last year, when the index of employment was 
several points lower than that of 98-3 at the 
latest diate. The 1,298 establishments furnish- 
ing returns for December 1, 1935, had reported 
138,249 employees, an increase of 195 over 
their staffs in the preceding month. 
Quebec.—Industrial activity in Quebec City 
declined moderately, 225 workers being laid 
off by the 174 employers whose returns were 
received, and who had 12,706 employees at 
December 1; this reduction was smaller than 
the average loss indicated at that date in the 
years since 1923. The largest contractions 
since November 1, 1936, were in manufacturing 
and building construction, while trade and 
transportation showed some improvement. 
The general recession indicated at the begin- 
ning of December in 19385 had been on a 


Tasre III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- 


Commu-| Trans- Con- 


7 industries} facturing Logging | Mining | nications portation | struction Services | Trade 

DCC iil 92 Leer ous, Be 88-3 85-8 110°5 102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 
Dee? 1, 1922) fice titesiakicon ee 96-3 94-9 152-9 107°5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 
Deer, 1928 eee i lalejuie stro 96-9 95-5 148-4 110-8 91-1 105-1 76°7 88-7 96-0 
Deer 11924, 4 vere ean ee 91-9 88-7 153-6 103-8 94-0 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 
Deer) 1925, wees ste 96-5 95-3 139-3 101-3 96-8 101-4 78°7 90-6 103-1 
Decsl, 1926). ave sah 102-3 101-5 139-2 109-0 102-2 101:5 91-3 97-9 108-9 
POC E,| LO27. Mik gs wcialt oc eahe 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 
Dee a, L928. Se ees ek ks 116-7 112-9 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
De AD ie A ae a 119-1 112-8 212-3 127-2 127-5 108-4 119-0 125-3 135-4 
Wees4, T930, Grete as wear 108-5 100-6 106-5 117-8 115°3 102-5 127-3 123-9 134-8 
Weer, WSL ewes. ieee cee 99-1 89-6 73:1 107-5 100-5 93-5 128-8 116-1 125-6 
Weer] 1932. Fe eects crea te 83-2 80-3 56-2 99-9 89-3 83-9 67-6 103°7 117-8 
Wpe1, 1938. LPs cen she 91-8 84-4 166-5 105-5 81-0 79-8 94-6 108-8 119-1 
Weer 1, 1934. 0408s hells aa 98-9 91-3 198-6 122:9 79°8 80-1 100-3 115-2 126-0 
Gee 1 1080, Bees tice ew ds 94-4 87-4 181-3 119-1 78-6 76:2 87-9 115-2 130-6 

Diol: . vba, Sees bass was 94-6 90-1 183-4 120-3 77-8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
i a ae ee eee 96-4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77°5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
PEDEYOL La 3 h)s'chs coats 3 nia hee 93-4 93-9 104°3 117°? 77:7 76-3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
INDE VaRe LB de ciate mentite s sleiale bts 95-2 95-6 93-9 116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
DUG OM RL iiss ef ae siete sais ste 0: Se 97-6 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
Ait? | PRUGE AAS ogee ecru le 99-5 98-5 82-2 121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
UN Vinge casa chelere sits ores ciintese Sry 101-1 99-8 79-0 125-2 81-6 85-4 104-7 127-9 120-7 
PR as ie arte altars ts oh wm ae 102-7 100-8 77°7 128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 

ci ES ARE, Ci 106-1 103-3 115-8 129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120°5 123-8 
DEED ty ae who to tata» so hoe Ae 107-7 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
Detar bee toate acs ee os 104-6 101-4 183-5 131-1 81-0 84-0 95-9 116-3 131-1 
anew Ls L086. caw. oes 99-1 96-8 183-4 129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
SOOO La cen RR tates cis alk nes 98-4 98-5 173-1 129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
2 eS SR Sees Set 98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
| fl OR A iy a ne oh 97-4 101-1 102-6 128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
OG | eee ES AR ea Sie 99-5 102-7 88-6 127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
RIEUTOII OL \aliree hres oeuecarou eye 102-0 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
SLVR nis ois dh om Bae te 8 8.cte a 104-6 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127°3 
INTEL) BOR Se Bde, Ma reg 105-6 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
OU aL 5.15.0 oles Wat wana 8 os 107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
rote) six vine sheers ac cas te 110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103 -9 127-4 129-6 
INOW soins fone tetsiecae ee 111-0 107- 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
ye EA ek a a 110-1 107-0 265-7 150-3 81-7 8685 80-1 122-4 136-0 
Relative Weight of Em- 

ployment by Industries as 

Bred. 1, 1086... 6. <icwd 100-00 51-9 7-2 6-6 2-1 9-9 9-1 2:6 10-6 


TE.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. i 
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somewhat smaller scale, and the index was 
then a few points higher. 


Toronto—Decreases in personnel were 
recorded in Toronto by 1,521 firms who 
employed 181,398 persons, as compared with 
131,784 at the beginning of November. Trade 
showed noteworthy improvement and services 
were also more active. Manufacturing, how- 
ever, was seasonally dull, the textile group 
reporting the greatest reductions. On the 
whole, much larger losses had been registered 
at December 1 of last year, and the index of 
employment then was nearly five points lower 
than that of 105-7 at the latest date. For 
December 1, 1935, 1,406 establishments had 
made returns, showing that they employed 
123,162 workers, compared with 124,250 at 
November 1. 


Ottawa—tThere was a falling-off in Ottawa, 
where manufacturing reported moderate cur- 
tailment, and construction was also quieter. 
Two hundred and two employers recorded a 


combined payroll of 13,811 workers, as against 
14,336 in their last report. Employment was 
in slightly greater volume than at the begin- 
ning of December, 1935, although the decline 
then indicated had been on a smaller scale. 


Hamilton—A further increase occurred in 
Hamilton, where an aggregate working force of 
32,725 persons was employed: by the 289 firms 
furnishing data, who had 32,310 employees on 
their November 1 staffs. Manufacturing as a 
whole was rather brisker, due to improvement 
in iron and steel and some other branches 
In the non-manufacturing division, transporta- 
tion, construction and trade also showed some 
gains. The index, at 101-7, was slightly higher 
than at the same date of a year ago, when the 
tendency had been downward. 

Windsor—There was another advance in 
Windsor, mainly in manufacturing. State- 
ments were tabulated from 174 employers with 
17,653 workers, compared with 17,185 in the 
preceding month. A similar gain had been 


Tastg IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 





: 1Relative| Dec. 1, 

Industries Weight 1936 
THOT ATR DEER AS Bee ooo tne 51- 107-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2: 128-4 
Hur and productsisc.). Maat nee : 95-5 
Leather and products............... 2: 106-0 
Boots and'ishoes) . hes eees. sce ben 1: 103-2 
Lumber and products............... 3° 77-7 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2: 67-2 
Urnigure ee ser. . Meenas ue . 90-3 
Other lumber products............ 1: 100-8 
Musical instruments................. 50-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3 122-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 6 105-5 
Pil prancu papers secre ee ter 2 96-7 
Paper: productsau, wees scheme 1 127-9 
Printing and publishing........... 2 109-5 
Rubber products...........:...-.0-- 1 101-2 
Textile products tees ee senides aes 10 120-8 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3 136-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 1 97-8 


Woollen yarn and cloth............ 
Silk and silk goods................ 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 
Garments and personal furnishings 


Other textile products............. 
Plant products (n.e.s.).............- 134-8 
PLODACCOM Meas Merictae Utne oo 119-5 


’ Distilled and malt liquors........ 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 
Chemicals and allied products....... 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 
Electric light and power............ 
Electrical apparatus................. 
Iron and steel products.............. 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... . 
Agricultural implements............ 
Landivehiclesss.. Bea. cictieiee abs 

Automobiles and parts............ 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 
Heating appliances................0- 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s...... 
Foundry and machine shop product 
Other iron and steel products........ 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 


_— 
= Or Ce _ 


hoe 


Nov. 1, | Dec. 1, Dec. 1, | Dece.1, | Dee.1, | Dee. 1, 
1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 1931 
107-7 101-4 91-3 84-4 80:3 89-6 
132-8 115-4 108-9 101-0 95-0 99-0 
87-6 101-5 89-0 88-7 81-0 82-5 
109-0 103-8 94-3 86-8 86-7 84-6 
107-6 102-6 92-3 87-7 90-8 87-8 
81-4 69-8 64-5 59-0 50-6 62°3 
72°5 57-2 52-5 46-0 36-2 45-9 
88-8 85-4 78-1 79-1 73°9 97-6 
103-7 96-2 90-7 76:5 76:2 84-9 
55-9 51-8 52-3 44-4 43-9 74-4 
136°9 114-7 103 -7 103-1 102-9 107-7 
105:8 98-7 94-7 88-1 86-1 94-2 
98-3 87-4 83-4 74-1 70-2 81-1 
127-1 118-1 109-4 103-7 99-3 100-2 
108-4 106-9 104-5 101-4 102-9 109-9 
101-5 98-3 92-3 89-2 86-1 95-3 
121-5 117-0 107-1 103-5 96-3 94-3 
132-7 136-9 121-2 116-6 105-4 99-4 
94-7 97-8 86:3 82-3 76-9 79-6 
145-3 142-4 123-9 130-7 112-9 103-2 
512-0 538-7 476-7 427°3 367-2 324-4 
128-0 127-6 117-6 120-2 115-1 108-5 
113-5 99-4 94-2 88-8 85-0 87-0 
101-3 94-5 87-7 81-9 73°5 78:4 
114-1 143-8 128-3 118-7 121-7 119-4 
91-9 144-1] 122-7 119-9 125-4 118-8 
147-3 141-0 137-1 115-9 115-6 127-3 
138-6 140-0 127-2 128-0 105-2 102-9 
144-2 135-5 122-4 114-8 106-9 114-1 
84-0 75°8 68-9 57-7 53-9 88°8 
121-1 116-2 113-1 104-9 110-6 126-6 
126-3 124-5 111-3 96:3 101-5 132-4 
89°8 86-8 71-4 63-0 60-1 75:3 
117-8 115-7 92-3 74:3 63°7 73°3 
109°4 93-6 83-3 68-3 67-7 89-6 
44-9 52-5 39-1 30-6 24-2 27-3 
83-7 83:7 67-8 63°3 62-1 76°5 
127-4 120-0 69-8 61-3 50-9 62-8 
63-7 59-5 52-2 43-2 54-5 64°5 
126-8 105-3 92-8 84-7 72-0 86°9 
89-5 89:5 61-5 51-3 46-2 85-2 
102-1 94-8 77-1 64-7 62-8 74-1 
94-1 87-2 77-4 68-8 65-3 83-2 
141-1 125-8 110-4 93-8 79-8 101-7 
143-3 137-5 132-2 125-9 118-2 120-8 
133-6 125-0 119-2 103-6 98-4 98-2 
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1The ‘‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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indicated at December 1, 1935, but the index 
was then over ten points lower. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed a further 
slight recession in, Winnipeg, according to data 
received from 483 firms employing 40,639 
persons, as compared with 40,737 at November 
1. <A substantial reduction took place in 
manufacturing, mainly in food and textile 
plants; there was also a decline in communica- 
tions and construction, while trade showed 
greatly heightened activity of a seasonal 
character, and transportation was also brisker. 
The general index, at 94-7, was fractionally 
higher than at the same date of last year, when 
an increase had been noted. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
again declined, according to 437 employers 
of 34,1380 workers, as compared with 34,406 in 
the preceding month. Manufacturing, mainly 
of food products, was rather slacker, and 
construction also afforded less employment, 
but trade showed improvement in preparation 
for the holiday season. A larger loss had been 
reported at the beginning of December, 1935; 
the index then was nearly six points lower 
than that of 106-0 reported at the latest date. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—A seasonal decrease in 
employment occurred at Dec. 1 in manu- 
facturing establishments, 5,841 of which 
employed 542,803 operatives, compared with 
546,159 at Nov. 1. This decline of 0:6 per 
cent was much smaller than the normal 
seasonal loss indicated in the experience of 
the fifteen preceding years for which data are 
available, so that the index, after correction 
for seasonal movement, showed an increase 
over the preceding month, standing at 108-1 
at the beginning of December, as compared 
with the seasonally adjusted index of 106-6 
for Nov. 1. Fur, tobacco and beverage and 
iron and steel works reported considerably 
heightened activity. On the other hand, there 
were reductions (in most cases of a seasonal 
character) in the food, lumber, textile, leather, 
pulp and paper, clay, glass and stone, electrical 
apparatus, electric hght and power, musical 
instrument and non-ferrous metal product 
industries. A larger decline, on the whole, 
had been indicated at Dec. 1, 1935, and the 
crude index was then between five and six 
points lower. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100) have 
been as follows at Dec. 1 in the years since 
1920: 1936, 107-0; 1935, 101-4; 1934, 91-3; 
1933, 84-4; 1932, 80-3; 1931, 89-6; 1930, 100-6; 


1929, 112:8; 1928, 112-9; 1927, 104-3; 1926, 
101:5; 1925, 95-3; 1924, 88-7; 1923, 95-5; 
1922, 94-9 and 1921, 85:8. 

For Dec. 1, 1935, returns were received from 
5,579 manufacturers having 510,365 operatives, 
as against 521,318 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

The continued improvement in manufactur- 
ing has been a satisfactory feature of the 
situation during 1936. The Dec. 1 index: of 
107-0 was 10°5 per cent higher than at the 
beginning of 1936; this was an increase during 
the year that exceeded the average advance 
indicated between Jan. 1 and Dec. 1 in the 
experience of the years since 1920. During 
1936, the general movement in manufactures 
was uninterruptedly favourable from the 
beginning of January until Oct. 1; seasonal 
curtailment occurred in the last two months 
of the year, but in each case the loss was 
smaller than is customary at the time of year, 
as indicated in the experience of the period, 
1921-1935. The gains over the year have been 
widely distributed among the various industries 
grouped under manufacturing, while all five 
economic areas have shared in the general 
recovery in these important classes. 


Anmal  Products—Edible—There were 
further seasonal declines in fish canneries, 
while meat-packing plants and dairies were 
also slightly slacker. There was a reduction 
of 834 in the staffs of the 286 firms making 
returns, who had 24,743 employees. This 
decrease involved a smaller number of persons 
than that recorded at the same date in 1935, 
and employment was then at a lower level. . 


Leather and Products—Employment in this . 
industry showed a considerable loss at the 
beginning of December, occurring almost 
entirely in boot and shoe factories. State- 
ments were tabulated from 301 manufacturers, 
employing 21,573 persons, as compared with 
22,170 at November 1. Similar reductions had 
been noted at December 1, 1935; the index 
was then rather lower. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtailment 
of operations on a smaller scale than at the 
beginning of December, 1935, took place in 
this group; the losses were principally in rough 
and dresséd lumber mills, and occurred mainly 
in Quebec and Ontario. Data were received 
from 859 lumber firms, whose staffs declined 
from 43,157 workers at November 1 to 41,270 
at December 1. The index was several points 
higher than at the same date a year ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a 
seasonal reduction of 4,099 employees in the 
vegetable food factories whose returns were 
received; they reported a combined working. 
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force of 35,710 operatives. The curtailment 
indicated was chiefly in canneries, but flour 
and cereal mills were also slacker, while 
improvement occurred in sugar refineries. The 
largest losses, on the whole, were in Ontario. 
The index of employment at December 1, 
1936, was decidedly higher than at the begin- 
ning of December, 1935. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 609 manufacturers in the pulp andi paper 
industry, whose payrolls were decreased by 
237 persons to 64,300 at the beginning of 
December. Employment was brisker than at 
the same date in 1935, when a similar decline 
had occurred. Improvement took place in 
printing and publishing establishments, while 
pulp and paper mills released employees. The 
largest reductions in personnel were in the 
‘Maritime Provinces. 


Rubber Products—Little general change was 
reported in the rubber group. The working 
forces of the 53 co-operating establishments 
stood at 12,898, compared with 12,938 at 
November 1. An increase had been shown 
at the corresponding date in 1935, but the 
level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
recession in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in clothing and head- 
wear factories, while cotton, woollen and some 
other mills showed improvement. Returns 
were compiled from 1,048 manufacturers em- 
ploying 104,252 workers, or 540 fewer than 
in the preceding month. There was a de- 
cidedly greater loss at the beginning of 
December, 1935, when the index was rather 
lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Em- 
ployment in tobacco factories greatly advanced, 
and there was also an increase in beverage 
works. An aggregate payroll of 18,330 persons 
was indicated by the 187 co-operating firms, 
compared with 15,517 at the beginning of 
November. Similar gains, on the whole, had 
been shown at the same date in 1935, but the 
index was then higher. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal reductions occurred in this industry, 
173 persons being released by the 204 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 9,084 on 
their payrolls. A downward tendency had also 
been in evidence at December 1, 1935, when 
the volume of employment was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A slight 
falling-off was indicated in the chemical group 
at December 1, according to data received 
from 201 firms having 11,810 employees, as 
compared with 11,858 in the preceding month. 
An advance had been noted at the beginning 
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of December, 1935, but the index then was 
lower than at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a 
decrease in employment in electric current 
plants, 96 of which had 14,840 employees, or 
465 fewer than at November 1. The greatest 
losses occurred in Ontario. A smaller reduc- 
tion had been reported at the beginning of 
December, 1935, but the index number then 
was slightly lower. 


Electrical Appliances—A decline was noted 
in electrical apparatus plants; 126 manufac- 
turers employed 17,185 persons, as compared 
with 17,866 in their last report. Employment 
at December 1, 1935, was at practically the 
same level as at the date under review, al- 
though the reductions then reported involved 
many more workers. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a con- 
siderable expansion in employment in iron 
and steel factories; the rolling mill, machinery, 
agricultural implement, vehicle, wire and some 
other groups increased the number employed. 
On the whole, there was an increase of 3,014 
in the staffs of the 863 co-operating manufac- 
turers, who employed 120,071. The general 
level of activity in this group was decidedly 
higher than at the same date in the preceding 
year, when a contraction had been indicated. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A_ decline 
occurred in this division at the beginning of 
December, according to data received from 
169 employers of 22,368 persons, as compared 
with 22,476 in the preceding month. ‘The 
index was much higher than at December 1, 
1935; a slightly larger loss had then been 
registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a further moderate reduction in the manufac- 
ture of non-metallic mineral products; 141 
firms employed 14,330 workers, or 53 fewer 
than at the beginning of November. Activity 
in this group was higher than at December 1, 
1935, when curtailment had been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which activity increased in all provinces 
except British Columbia. Statements were 
tabulated from 3638 logging camps having 
75,664 employees, or 16,922 more than in their 
last report. This gain involved a greater 
number of persons than that registered at the 
same date in 1935, being also above the aver- 
age increase from November to December in 
the years since 1920, while the index was 
higher than at December 1 in other years 
of the record. 
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Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 181 persons 
being added to the payrolls of the 104 co- 
operating operators, who had 26,030 employees. 
There was improvement in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. A _ larger 
gain had been shown at the corresponding 
date in 1935; the index number then, however, 
was slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—For the first time in 19386, 
there was a decrease in employment in metallic 
ore mines; 359 workers were laid off since 
November 1 by the 218 employers from whom 
information was received, and who had 34,655 
persons on their pay lists. A loss had also 
been indicated in December, 1935, when the 
number employed by the firms reporting in 
this division was decidedly smaller. 


Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals, other 
than coal. In this division, 85 firms furnished 
data showing that they employed 8,709 per- 
sons, as compared with 9,211 at November 1. 
Activity was greater than in the same month 
of 1935, when a loss had also been indicated. 


Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted on tele- 
graphs and telephones; 364 persons were re- 
leased by the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 21,646 employees at the 
date under review. The index was fractionally 
higher than in the early winter of 1935. 


Transportation 


Street Ratlways and Cartage—This division 
was seasonally quiet, the largest losses in em- 
ployment occurring in Ontario. Data were 
compiled from 286 firms whose staffs declined 


from 27,128 at November 1 to 26,929 at the - 


beginning of December. This loss was not so 
pronounced as that recorded at the same date 
in 1985, and the index then was lower. 


Steam Ratlways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 100 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 59,687 workers, 
as compared with 60,278 in the preceding 
month. ‘There were decreases in Ontario and 
the Western Provinces. The index number 
was rather higher than at December 1, 1985, 
when much larger reductions had been in- 
dicated. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Slight improve- 
ment was registered in shipping; an increase 
of 73 persons was reported by the 111 co- 


operating employers, whose staffs aggregated 
17,172. A greater increase had been noted at 
December 1, 1985, but the index then was 
rather lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Bualding—Employment in building construc- 
tion showed a seasonal falling-off from the 
preceding month. Statements were compiled 
from 749 contractors employing 21,081 persons, 
as compared with 24,971 at November 1. 
The most extensive curtailment was in Quebec 
and Ontario. Shrinkage on a smaller scale 
had been reported at December 1, 1935, and 
employment was then in greater volume. 

Highway—Important reductions were noted 
in the staffs of the 376 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 49,885 
workers at December 1, as compared with 
61,754 in the preceding month. Employment 
decreased in all provinces except Quebec, 
where unemployment relief projects had been 
undertaken. A larger number of persons, on 
the whole, had been laid off at December 1, 
1935, but the index was then many points 
higher. 


Railway—Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 


cline, which involved more workers than that 


occurring at the same date in 1935; the index 
was then a few points lower than at December 
1, 1986. Statistics were received from 36 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
staffs were diminished from 31,127 men at 
November 1 to 23,736 at the date under 
review. The most pronounced contractions 
were in the Prairie Provinces, although there 
were large losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Reductions were reported by the 472 co- 
operating service firms, who had 26,672 em- 
ployees, or 562 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Hotels and restaurants showed cur- 
tailment, while little general change was 
indicated in other divisions. Employment 
was more active than at December 1, 1935, 
when a smaller loss had been recorded. 


Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses 
released some employees. Returns were re- 
ceived from 1,329 trading establishments with 
110,300 employees, or 3,328 more than at 
November 1. The index was higher than at 
the same date in the preceding year, or indeed, 
than in any other December on record, being 
fractionally higher than at December 1, 1929. 
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The additions to payrolls recorded at Decem- 
ber 1, 1936, exceeded the average increase at 
that date in the years since 1920. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 


in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated areas or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of November, 1936 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following article has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes, Persons 
who are engaged at work outside their own 
trades or who are idle owing to illness are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 


out work on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 12:7 as contrasted with 11-0 
per cent of inactivity in October. Little 
change in the situation was shown from 
November a year ago though the tendency 
was favourable, the percentage of idleness 
for that month standing at 13:3. With the 
exception of New Brunswick all provinces 
indicated some lessening in employment 
available from October, which was most 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The volume of unemployment among 
Local Trade Unions at the close of November 
was slightly in excess of that registered in 
the preceding month according to the returns 
compiled from a total of 1,821 labour 
organizations involving a membership of 
182,688 persons. Of these, 23,287 were with- 
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marked in the province of Ontario where 
restricted activity in clothing establishments 
was the determining factor in the curtail- 
ment recorded. The recessions in the other 
provinces were not of particular significance, 
while in New Brunswick the employment 
trend though upward varied very slightly 
from October. Contrasted with the returns 
for November, 1935, Alberta, British Columbia 
and Quebec unions all showed improvement 
of around 2 per cent during the month 
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reviewed and the level of activity in New 
Brunswick and Manitoba was slightly above 
that of November a year ago. Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan unions, however, 
reported employment declines on a small 
scale. 

The returns on unemployment affecting 
Local Trade Union members in the largest 
city in each province with the exception of 
Prince Edward Island are tabulated separ- 
ately each month. Of these, Saint John 
members showed a rather noteworthy gain 
in employment during November from the 
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previous month, and improvement of some- 
what lesser degree was reflected from Halifax. 


Toronto and Edmonton unions, however, 
registered moderate curtailment in work 
afforded, and in Vancouver, Regina, 


Winnipeg and Montreal there was some slight 
lowering in the volume of work accorded. 
Decidedly better conditions were manifest in 
Saint John when compared with the returns 
for November, 19385, and in Montreal also, 
advancement on a substantial scale was 
noted. The gains recorded in Regina, 
Edmonton, Vancouver and Halifax were of 
moderate proportions, while in Winnipeg the 
variation was slight though favourable. 
Toronto unions alone, showed employment 
contractions which were, however, but frac- 
tional. 


From the chart which accompanies this 
article and illustrates the trend of unemploy- 
ment by months from January, 1930, to 
date, it will be noticed that the projection 
of the curve during the month under review 
was upward from the previous month denot- 
ing an increasing unemployment volume. 
The point attained at the close of the month 
was, however, below that of November, 1935, 
indicative of a greater abundance of avail- 
able work during the month reviewed. 


-A downward movement of employment was 
evident in manufacturing industries during 
November over both the previous month 
and November, 1935, the contractions in the 
former comparison being the more note- 
worthy. This was apparent from the reports 
received from 508 local unions with a 
membership aggregate of 61,907 persons, 
9642 or 15-6 per cent of whom were idle at 
end of the month as contrasted with 
percentages of 11-6 in October and 13-6 in 
November, 1935. Quietness in the garment 
trades was an important factor in the adverse 
situation noted in both comparisons. Unem- 
ployment for leather, and hat, cap and glove 
workers, was also considerably more prevalent 
than in October, and less favourable condi- 
tions obtained for fur, glass and wood workers, 
general labourers, paper makers, and bakers 
and confectioners. Heightened activity on a 
pronounced scale was reflected by brewery 
workers, and the situation for printing trades- 
men, textile and carpet, iron and_ steel, 
jewelry, and cigar and tobacco’ workers, 
improved slightly. In addition to the garment 
trades, glass, hat, cap and glove, and leather 
workers, and general labourers, all showed 
some curtailment of activity from November, 
1935, and declines in employment on a small 
scale were evident among jewelry, fur, and 
brewery workers, and paper makers. On the 
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other hand, extensive employment advance- 
ment was reflected by wood workers, and 
decided recovery was also shown by cigar 
and tobacco, and textile and carpet workers, 
and bakers and confectioners. In the print- 
ing, and iron and steel trades the tendency 
was favourable though the change from 
November, 1935, was small, 

Coal mining, on the whole, showed little 
variation in conditions during November 
from either the previous month or November, 
1935, the same degree of change being shown 
in each comparison. Reporting for November 
were 47 unions of coal miners combining a 
membership of 15,028 persons, 745 or 5-0 per 
cent of whom were out of work on the last 
day of the month compared with 4:6 per 
cent of inactivity in both the preceding 
month and November, 1935. In Alberta, the 
employment. trend was slightly upward from 
the previous month and also from November 
a year ago, the gain in the latter comparison 
being somewhat greater. This better move- 
ment was, however, more than counteracted 
by minor contractions evident in British 
Columbia and Nova Scotia mining areas in 


both comparisons. Short time work was 
prevalent among the miners’ throughout 
November. 

The building and construction trades 


showed a slight lowering in the employment 
volume afforded during November, continu- 
ing the less favourable tendency noted in 
the two preceding months and incidental to 
the autumn and winter seasons. This was 
reflected by reports forwarded by 205 asso- 
ciations of building and construction trades- 
men with a membership numbering 19,431 
persons, 6,628 or 34-1 per cent of whom were 
unemployed on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 32:6 per cent in October. 
Substantial employment recovery was mani- 
fest from November, 1935, when 42-5 per 
cent of the members recorded were without 
work. Hod carriers and building labourers, 
and bridge and structural iron workers, whose 
combined membership was rather small, 
registered noteworthy percentage increases in 
employment from October, and among elec- 
trical workers and plumbers and steamfitters, 
the trend was toward greater activity though 
the change was slight. On the other hand, 
steam shovelmen, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, were much slacker than in October, 
and activity was considerably curtailed for 
painters, decorators and paper hangers. More 
moderate recessions were evident among 
granite and stone cutters, while among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, and carpenters 
and joiners, employment was very slightly 
restricted. 
29936—63 
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When contrasted with the reports for 
November, 1935, in the building and con- 
struction trades, decided employment revival 


was apparent among steam shovelmen, 
carpenters and joiners, electrical workers,. 
hod-carriers and building labourers, and 


plumbers and steamfitters during the month 
reviewed, and a somewhat better level of 
activity was reflected by bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, and painters, decorators 
and paper hangers. Contractions in activity 
of moderate proportions, however, were regis- 
tered by granite and stone cutters, while 
brick-layers, masons and plasterers showed 
but fractional recessions, Among tile layers, 
lathers and roofers the unemployment volume 
remained the same as in November, 1935. 

The transportation industries with 807 
associations combining a membership of 
58,093 persons, at the close of November 
showed that 3,828 or a percentage of 6-6 
were idle, contrasted with 6:1 per cent of 
unemployment in October. Steam railway 
employees, whose returns included over 79 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, indicated a nominal adverse employ~ 
ment tendency from October, and among 
navigation workers, conditions were somewhat 
quieter. Street and electric railway employees, 
and teamsters and _ chauffeurs, ‘however, 
reported improvement of less than one per 
cent. An upward trend of activity was noted! 
in the transportation industries, as a whole,. 
from November, 1935, when 7-5 per cent of 
inactivity was recorded. The steam railway 
division was mainly responsible for this. 
better movement, though teamsters and 
chauffeurs also contributed to the total 
advancement. The situation for navigatiom 
workers and street and electric railway 
employees varied but slightly from November, 
1935, the tendency, however, being less favour- 
able. 

An almost unchanged situation was 
apparent among retail shop clerks during 
November from the previous month, unem- 
ployment standing at 4:7 per cent as com- 
pared with a percentage of 4:8 in October. 
The percentage for November was based on 
the reports tabulated from 5 associations 
with a membership numbering 1,489 persons. 
Some curtailment of activity was evident, 
however, from November, 1935, when 1:8 
per cent of idleness was recorded. 

Among civic employees the tendency was 
toward greater activity during November than 
in either the previous month or November, 
1935, though the variation in each comparison 
was but fractional. Reports were forwarded 
from 80 associations of these workers includ- 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ing a total of 8607 members, 124 or 1-4 
per cent of whom were out of work at the 
close of the month as compared with 1°6 
per cent in October and 2-0 per cent in 
November a year ago. 

The miscellaneous group of trades with 131 
unions involving a membership of 6,985 
persons on the last day of November showed 
that 720 were unemployed, a percentage of 
10-3 contrasted with percentages of 9-8 in 
October and 10:6 in November, 1935. 
Stationary engineers and firemen, and un- 
classified workers were afforded a_ slightly 
better volume of work than in October, but 
moderate contractions in activity were evident 
among theatre and stage employees. Declines 
of minor importance were recorded by hotel 
and restaurant employees, and barbers. Con- 
siderably better conditions prevailed for hotel 
and restaurant employees than in November, 
1935, and among unclassified workers slight 
variation was noted, though the trend was 
upward. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers, 
however, suffered losses in activity on a small 
scale. 

The volume of unemployment among 
fishermen during November showed an in- 


crease over both the preceding month and 
November, 1935, the 3 unions making returns 
with 580 members, indicating that 38-8 per 
cent were idle on the last day of the month 
as compared with 25:9 per cent in October 
and 31-6 per cent in November a year ago. 


Lumber workers and loggers reflected little 
change in conditions during November from 
the preceding month though the tendency 
was favourable, and improvement on a sub- 
stantial scale was noted from November, 
1935. Returns were compiled from 2 unions 
with a total membership of 1,365 persons, 
2-1 per cent of whom were unemployed on 
the last day of November contrasted with 
2-3 per cent in October and 12-1 per cent 
in November, 1935. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1935 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for November of each year from 
1919 to 1983 inclusive, and for each month 
from November, 1934, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1936 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1936 in offices 
operated by the Employment Service of 
Canada was over 5 per cent more extensive 
than in October, according to average daily 
placements made, but total placements for 
the month were slightly lower, as there were 
two less working days in November than in 
October. When compared with November a 
year ago, an increase also in average daily 
placements of nearly 6 per cent was shown; 
total placements, too, were higher, even though 
working days were again one less in Novem- 
ber, 1986, than in the corresponding month 
of the previous year. 

In industrial comparison with October note- 
worthy increases were recorded in farming and 
construction and maintenance, and minor 
gains in trade, manufacturing and transporta- 
tion, which, however, were more than offset 
by a heavy loss in services, augmented by 
smaller declines in logging and mining. When 
compared with November, 1985, a very pro- 
nounced gain was recorded in farming, but 
this was also almost entirely counteracted by 
a heavy decrease in construction and main- 
tenance, and lesser declines in logging, services 
and mining, nominal increases only being 
shown in manufacturing, trade and transpor- 
tation. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the curves of both vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications fluctu- 
ated but little during the month and at the 
end of November both were at practically 
the same levels as those shown at the close 
of the corresponding period a year ago. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 appli- 
cations was 51:0 during the first half and 51-2 
during the second half of November, 1936, in 
contrast with ratios of 47-8 and 51-3 during 
the corresponding periods of 1935. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 47°5 and 48-1 
as compared with 46-1 and 48-8 in the corres- 
ponding month of 1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during November, 
1936, was 1,397 as compared with 1,332 during 
the preceding month and with 1,288 in Novem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
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during the month under review was 2,732, in 
comparison with 2,828 in October and with 
.2,602 during November, 1935. 

The average number of placements made 
«daily by offices of the Service during Novem- 
‘ber, 1936, was 1,307, of which 994 were in 
regular employment and 318 in work of one 
week’s duration, or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,241 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,234 daily, consisting of 
870 placements in regular and 364 in casual 
employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1926, to 
date:— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
19264 300,226 109,929 410,155 
JO27 ei Sa . 302,723 112,046 414,769 
TODS RWS. vag Pens cd's tae Seek neeaes GUS 135,724 470,328 
ODES i ON tian Hod aen cule Yh 137,620 398,367 
FOS0: Pere ite thas as eaten oa oes 180,807 368 ,679 
WS) ee, Sac: sie tee eee Oz 295,876 471,508 
ESS OR SPER Ake 153,771 198,443 352,214 
193839. 6. ED a eee LLU, 000 181,521 352,097 
OSA Sete s c sctemtce tore 223,564 182,527 406,091 
JOS ily ke ie Be oie) fleanch mee 20; G40 127,457 353,802 
1936 (11 months) .. 194,791 105,248 300,039 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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During the month of November, 1936, the 
offices of the Service referred 33,000 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 31,347 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 28,886, of which 
18,994 were of men and 4,842 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 7,511. The 
mumber of vacancies reported by employers 
was 24,251 for men and 9,271 for women, a 
total of 33,522, while applications for work 
numbered 65,556, of which 50,519 were from 
men and 15,037 from women. Reports for 
‘October, 1936, showed 34,615 positions avail- 
able, 73,390 applications made and 32,266 
placements effected, while in November, 1935, 
there were recorded 32,196 vacancies, 65,033 
applications for work and 30,835 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month, but am increase of over 5 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1935. Placements also were nearly 5 per cent 
less than in October, but nearly 5 per cent 
above the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Increased placements in services, and 
construction and' maintenance caused the gain 
over November a year ago, but were offset, 
in part, by a decline in logging. Placements 
under construction and maintenance numbered 
412 and in services 406. Of the latter, 255 
were of household workers. There were 110 
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men and 87 women placed in regular em- 
ployment during the month. 


New BruNSWICK 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during November called for 
over 37 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 29 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month of 1935. 
Slightly lower percentages of loss were re- 
corded in placements under both comparisons. 
Fewer placements under construction and 
maintenance and in services accounted for the 
decline from November, 1935. Small changes 
only were reported in all. other groups, the 
majority showing improvement. Placements 
in services numbered 496, of which 321 were of 
household workers. During the month 10 men 
and 85 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

QUEBEC 


During the month of November, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec were 18 per cent higher 
than in the preceding month and nearly 89 
per cent above the corresponding month of the 
previous year. Placements also showed an in- 
crease of over 18 per cent when compared with 
October and 91 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1935. The substantial increase 
over November a year ago was due to work 
provided in relief of unemployment on roads, 
sidewalks, parks, etc., chiefly in the City of 
Montreal. There were, in addition, small 
gains in manufacturing, farming and trade. 
There was a large reduction in bush place- 
ments and a moderate loss in services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 127; logging, 505; construction and 
maintenance, 6,043; trade, 109 and’ services, 
2,224, of which 2,051 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 6,769 of men and 1,625 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during November, were nearly 20 
per cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and over 12 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. There was a decrease 
of over 20 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with October and of nearly 16 per cent 
in comparison with November a year ago. 
The most important decline in placements 
from November, 1935, was under construction 
and maintenance and accounted for the ad- 
verse change under this comparison for the 


Province as a whole. A small loss was shown 
in services. Bush placements were consider- 
ably higher and small gains were reported in 
farming and manufacturing. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
615; logging 1,290; farming 675; transportation 
171; construction and maintenance 2,459; 
trade 286, and services 3,181, of which 2,227 
were of household workers. There were 3,757 
men and 1,380 women placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment Offices in Manitoba received 
orders for over 7 per cent more workers in 
November than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 39 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was an increase in placements of over 7 per 
cent when compared with October, but a 
decline of nearly 38 per cent when compared 
with November, 1935. The reduction in place- 
ments from November a year ago was due to 
a substantial loss under construction and 
maintenance. Declines were also reported in 
services and mining. Farm placements were 
considerably higher and logging also showed 
an increase. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included logging 260; farming 2,020; 
construction and maintenance 81, and services 
549, of which 469 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,364 men and 314 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in Saskatchewan during November were over 
1 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 105 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month in the previous year. 
There was am increase in placements of nearly 
3 per cent when compared with October and 
of over 106 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1935. The increase over Novem- 
ber of the previous year was due to a sub- 
stantial gain in farm placements, the majority 
being made under the Farm Relief scheme. 
Placements were also higher in services and 
logging. The only loss of importance was in 
construction and maintenance, although minor 
declines were reported in manufacturing, trade 
and mining. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 45; logging 65; 
farming 3,394; and services 916, of which 864 
were of household workers. There were 3,381 
men and 777 women: placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1936 
Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 

, Placed place- 
Offices Reported} Unfilled oe Referred shee ae 
during | at end of during sede at end of| period 

period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1935 
INOW SSCOULA. oh ce tecedc kes citeee kent 912 22 1,122 906 197 697 25309 334 
EP Alifax ect hs. evete steers 503 19 678 484 92 392 1,632 192 
New Glasgow........sesseec YBAABAE 122 3 160 135 87 36 343 119 
ieee ba CENTS TS YT aS ALLA appa eg MEL 287 0 284 287 18 269 384 23 
New Brumswick.................000: 552 1 751 554 95 459 1,132 281 
Chathamics cess eee eee ees 28 0 50 28 2 26 237 10 
TO GOLIOCOM G2 or. Wale ores s aroha cioto cyanate orate 10 0 58 10 0 10 135 148 
MONCCON ee weitere seatsieanielsit oaks 262 1 334 264 65 199 115 60 
DUNO OUNE cere e sie ee es Taeic see cele Meets 252 0 309 252 28 224 645 63 
eH eC eee | aay. Bye ie 2, 10,061 630 15,676 10,379 8.394 673 4,588 3,904 
CHIcOUtITI Les Ban eieciales du tues 424 0 660 424 381 43 11 302 
RN e SMe alcatel lee alsig dg Deny 358 9 1,068 417 397 0 §11 1,193 
Montreal: iu ip lets «cassie owner 5,608 291 8,040 5,549 4,644 353 1,973 1,175 
QUBDEG Una eeicisssirts Caretele cis Gisele 6 2,679 236 4,252 2,857 2,240 115 1,856 692 
POU LIE Ga Mela biherea tate ciclo relate bats 270 14 567 257 245 12 5 104 
BHELDPOOK Gs. Je 5. Shier cisiaieim tink wiele « ahals 403 35 735 448 334 45 12 273 
SRAPGOURI VOLE Meek eee laias led selec ats 319 45 354 427 15 105 165 
OREO eee ewhies Fete dae bee sate 9,412 382 27,072 8,962 5,137 35579 59,016 5,854 
Belleville ii tes lia alslelsteliievale deie's 121 0 161 121 g 62 138 49 
PSTANtOLd jee vemele wists eiecie oie anal oars 132 5 526 127 92 35 1,752 92 
Chatham /7, venti iiiesss ss cos sie ees 203 0 276 203 142 61 417 155 
ETE pV cura ei rcgm iterative uc eleletaalelelets 315 0 393 315 240 75 723 123 
CGUOLDN ets wie neil sha ena ae ais/oea> = 36 95 153 52 22 9 1,087 50 
famtlton estes Pace cteicic Acleeisilelece ates 446 6 1,850 449 215 202 6,711 173 

TRON OPES sicis'n e\eiplole 2 eit a eieiale siaisiarploli seis 92 0 557 92 71 21 464 - 
KN GStON soo. eee ee see caw asoeceess 557 18 727 543 437 106 518 579 
Kitchener Ayes. ei deat. wade, 90 6 443 93 52 34 1,079 42 
DONOR ote eines kai: Ves epic uiainl> cas « 493 17 1,432 578 311 192 2,322 1,086 
Niagara ‘Hatignwer mene ccclce cutee: 116 0 250 114 84 30 1, 486 76 
North Bay; MeneG he chi nee many tain 919 0 367 258 211 47 747 94 
Oshawa Nae gente in uy it als 1,139 0 1,245 1,133 149 984 1, 292 209 
OEGRW Mee Hee Te MONT UR Maaana i 450 7 9,335 450 319 115 5,741 694 
Pemibroke siya cain Bie ay eden. | 176 0 265 128 40 88 69 951 
Poterboroug hs geniac cs come tele cis sie 188 0 294 190 71 119 815 44 
Ore APL Due ia vace seas sete mcnevels + o's 684 0 697 578 536 | 7 42 614 520 
Ste, Catharinesiicno-insiecceieeieie: + 266 12 413 wb 208 if 46 2,455 91 
Sti ThOmas ioe cio w ec iecccscs tenes + 102 0 202 102 50 52 405 66 
ALDI 0. Cres ein plee ble ole seals « 237 0 265 235 125 110 391 77 
Sault Ste. Mares ee ante al; 319 99 385 908 164 38 562 93 
Stratlora yawn emer ce els. 75 0 334 71 48 93 1,199 89 
UGDUEY 25s 50 s/<) 2 Wawa ge oid olele pa « 994 3 795 9299 230 69 253 137 
Pin MINS ts Pails asern eres ete cits «+6 536 40 1,061 505 335 170 889 84 
MPOVOUUCO Je). sisctstapiacle ae eae 1 ais stele b4 vg 195 10,050 1,441 685 667 18,178 744 
Windsor ser dot aniptnh imee ya ies bE 415 26 1,566 423 941 182 8,709 306 
Manitoba nuances <cusceiads: 2,898 12 4,821 29725 25678 294 15,184 4,438 
PST ANC OE oo tin tiv scan ste efacet So ccp es si0's tn 211 4 340 207 202 5 772 297 
NV intiipeg! Ae Tc Sean 2,687 8 4,481 2,768 2,476 289 14,412 4,141 
Saskatchewan's cis een cee cis sc 0% 4,998 1,038 4,619 4,471 4,158 310 1,582 1,759 
HEIBCO VAD tas elote crarsle ais lases olaias sralolare + + 118 36 95 91 90 1 17 22 
INTO O SOSA Ws fine clis sea ss «oh ele gararett ele 787 132 750 713 632 78 521 344 
North Battleford.............0.000- 320 10 310 310 310 0 22 48 
ETANCS (GEO, meade mach foekten teas 592 259 495 458 422 36 73 121 
OZ LIN ee ACEP han elated ett 14297 123 IS SPF 1,279 1,184 95 317 496 
PPR IKO LOGI i oho Et bibesie seein ays apa 44,0 819 199 686 666 639 27 553 377 
Swit Corrente. lords ccaieeonsne: 176 21 153 163 160 3 63 103 
VAUGRA O a PARLE oka 2 haces © i Ge Om Se 174 36 157 154 181 23 2 106 
VOT KUO Me are erases < citeieoteieiaiate essere ts 715 222 646 637 590 47 14 133 
UID CR UAT ee eo cekcre vs icis/ointe Mesias cio ete ee 25639 17 5,392 2,641 25481 202 11,851 3,008 
Calgary Mauss. ew setiandy seis. areas 756 0 2,380 809 760 49 5,910 1,332 
LDV aro ay sX=) Vey ek ils 5 RIM eer tl  aatea an A 127 7 304 104 92 12 189 128 
BYOMNONLOM ote cee coder ire cde da tales 1,351 S 2,066 1,302 1,235 59 4,854 1,440 
Ihethinridgecn: ica eneneta. ase cls 186 1 382 213 194 19 506 263 
Medicineiat:t. nevi. vere cece cost 215 6 260 213 150 63 392 175 
British Columbia.................... 25054 43 6,103 25112 746 1,297 8,600 1,831 
Kamloops li dade Sacaesk als tds aatden icles ty 3 246 23 10 160 141 
INSHEIINOL ec eee eteeseden ts sae ty, 416 0 430 407 292 115 147 Wii 
ENGISOME: eu acien mid c ate steee reat att. 153 0 183 153 14 139 19 126 
New Westminster.............00-05- 131 0 191 130 43 88 332 140 
GUEICCON Manet ecm ae yihe cme cae: 22 2 42 19 11 8 59 202 

Prince Georges. vacua wees susie 4 26 7 2 2 0 42 - 
Prines duper ses... ctee eee Santas sts ors 63 0 92 63 8 55 110 3 
VAN COWV ODS: La c's sclhee dees en Ores 471 12 3,736 538 212 267 6,757 958 
IVACCOLIE I acc Stele afareiv oh Bele ny Beane ate 777 0 1,176 777 154 623 974 94 
CANAG Aisa: eosia too) comes thao sae 33,522 25145 65,556 33,900 235836 7,511 | 104,312 21,730 
LONG cre ccritis se veemiceticnts wee ees ¢ 24,251 915 50,519 23, 702 18,994 4,518 88,752 17, 253 
Women cd oes s sta ak 9,271 1,230 15,037 9,298 4,842 2,993 15,560 4,477 
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ALBERTA 


There was an increase of over 9 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta during November, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a loss of nearly 33 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements also were nearly 11 per cent higher 
than in October, but nearly 31 per cent below 
November a year ago. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance were considerably 
less than during November, 1935, and ac- 
counted for the adverse change for the Prov- 
ince as a whole under this comparison. This 
decrease was partly offset by a large increase 
in bush placements. Small changes only were 
reported in all other groups, the largest being 
a decline in manufacturing and a gain in 
logging. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were logging 114; farming 1,782; min- 
ing 78; construction and maintenance 132, and 
services 446, of which 359 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 2,124 of men and 307 of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During the month of November, orders re- 
ceived at Employment Offices in British 
Columbia called for over 12 per cent fewer 
workers than in ‘tthe preceding month and 
nearly 40 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of 1935. Slightly higher per- 
centages of loss were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. With the exception 
of a large reduction under construction and 
' maintenance and a nominal decline in logging, 
all industrial divisions showed placement gains 
when compared with November, 1935. None, 
however, were large. The only increase of im- 
portance was in services. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 44; 
farming 87; construction and maintenance 
1,076; trade 48, and services 729, of which 496 
were of household workers. There were 479 
men and 267 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1936, the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 23,836 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 12,467 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 898 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 818 travelling to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
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80 to other provinces. ‘The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to journey to employment at a 
distance for which no workers are available 
locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec dur- 
ing November originated at the Hull office 
which was instrumental in the dispatch of 10 
bushmen to employment in the Pembroke 
zone. Persons securing certificates at Ontario 
centres during November totalled 554, these 
going to provincial situations. Travelling 
from Port Arthur 329 bush workers, 3 mine 
employees and 2 waitresses were bound for 
centres within the same zone. At Sudbury, 
123 bush workers, at Fort William 68 bush 
workers and one taxi driver, and at Timmins 
3 bush workers, were granted certificates for 
reduced transportation to points within their 
respective zones. The Timmins zone was also 
the destination of 25 bushmen shipped from 
North Bay. The labour movement in Mani- 
toba during November was from Winnipeg 
and comprised the transfer of 126 persons, 56 
of whom went to employment within the 
province and 70 to outside centres. Provin- 
cially all workers proceeded to various points 
in the Winnipeg zone, included among whom 
were 21 highway construction workers, 20 bush 
workers, 12 mine workers, one shoe maker, 
one survey man and one labourer. Journey- 
ing outside the province 69 bush workers were 
conveyed to Port Arthur and one farm hand 
to Prince Albert. Saskatchewan offices granted - 
114 certificates for reduced transportation dur- 
ing November, all to points within the prov- 
ince. The Prince Albert office issued certifi- 
cates to 74 bushmen and the Yorkton office 
to 34 bushmen travelling to centres within 
their respective zones. From Regina one 
teacher was transferred within the territory 
covered by that zone office and one bushman 
to the Yorkton zone. On certificates secured 
at Saskatoon 3 bushmen were sent to Prince 
Albert and one farm hand to North Battle- 
ford. Alberta transfers at the reduced rate 
during November were provincial, numbering 
90 and effected by the Edmonton Office. All 
of these were of persons destined to the 
Edmonton zone and included 52 bush workers, 
28 fish company employees, 4 sawmill workers, 
3 domestics, one druggist, one miner, and one 
yard foreman. In British Columbia during 
November, 4 persons travelled on reduced rate 
certificates to situations within the province. 
Proceeding from Vancouver one sawmill clerk 
was carried to Prince George and one mine 
engineer and one farm hand to Kamloops. 
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At Prince Rupert a certificate was issued to 
one tie maker going to employment within 
the zone embraced by that city office. 

Of the 898 workers who were granted cer- 
tificates at the Employment Service reduced 
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transportation rate during November, 511 were 
conveyed by the Canadian National Railways, 
344 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 28 by 
the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Rail- 
way, and 15 by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1936 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
58 cities during November was $3,030,425. 
This was a seasonal decline of $1,089,991, or 
26-5 per cent, as compared with the October 
figure of $4,120,416, while the total was also 
lower by $417,228, or 12:1 per cent, that in 
November, 1935, when the estimated value of 
the building authorized by these cities was 
$3,447,653. 

The value of the building permits taken out 
in the first eleven months of the present year 
was $36,584,168; this was lower than the aggre- 
gate of $44,158,767 reported in the period 
January-November, 1935, although it was de- 
cidedly higher than in the first eleven months 
of either 1934 or 1938. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last five 
years has been very much lower than in any 
other year on record; the wholesale prices of 
building materials since 1931 have also been 
decidedly lower than in any preceding year 
since 1920. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for November, 1936, showing that they had 
issued over 280 permits for dwellings estimated 
to cost more than $1,198,000, and about 1,400 
permits for other buildings estimated at al- 
most $1,600,000. During October, permits were 
“issued for the erection of about 400 dwellings 
and 2,250 other buildings, estimated to cost 
approximately $1,495,000 and $2,577,600, re- 
spectively, while an engineering project valued 
at $1,280 was also undertaken. 

British Columbia reported a slight increase 
in the value of the building authorized as com- 
pared with October, 1986, but elsewhere reduc- 
tions were indicated, that of $396,365, or 19-2 
per cent, in Ontario being largest. 

As compared with November, 1935, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia reported in- 
creases, of which the greatest was that of 
$119,596, or 23-1 per cent, in Quebec. Of the 
declines in the remaining provinces, that of 
$685,986, or 29:3 per cent, in Ontario was 
most pronounced. 

Of the four largest centres, Vancouver re- 
corded an increase in the value of the building 
authorized in November as compared with the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
November of last year. In Montreal and Win- 
nipeg the aggregate value was higher than in 
November, 1935, but lower than in October of 
this year, while Toronto showed a decrease in 


both comparisons. Of the other centres, New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Fredericton, Sherbrooke, 
Brantford, Galt, Hamilton, Peterborough, St. 
Catharines, Sault Ste. Marie, Woodstock, 
Brandon, St. Boniface, Lethbridge, Kamloops, 
Nanaimo and New Westminster reported 
higher building authorizations than in either 
comparison. 
Cumulative Record for first eleven months 
1920-1936 

The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during No- 
vember and in the first eleven months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The January-November index numbers 
of wholesale prices of building materials in 
these years are also given (average 1926 = 100). 


Average 

Index of indexes of 

Value of Value of value of wholesale 

permits permits permits prices of 

Year issued issued in issued in building 
in first eleven | first eleven |materials in 

November months months _ | first eleven 

(1926=100) months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ % % 

1936s 3,030,425 | 36,584, 168 25-3 85-2 
19357225. 3,447,653 | 44,158,767 30-5 81-2 
1934...... 2,622,534 | 24,935,704 17-2 82-7 
1O3SR) ae 1,624,138 | 19,793,204 13-7 78-1 
TEEPE Bande 2,553,373 | 40,750,142 28-1 77-4 
19314. 7,282,117 |104,327,739 72-0 82-1 
19308%,5 3. 11,821,292 |150,939,044 104-2 91-4 
1OQO Mere 16,171,400 |220, 255,867 152-0 99-1 
1928 ee 15,830,886 |203,010,555 140-1 96-9 
1927 ae 12,857,622 |172,858,176 119-3 96-2 
TEPAG See 9,975,451 |144,877,789 100-0 100-1 
1925...... 7,988,765 |117, 665,590 81-2 102-9 
1924. 22. 10,212,908 |120,119,829 82-9 107-1 
1923 ee. 8,228,206 |126,547,365 87-3 111-8 
ODD ee, 11,182,030 |138, 698,005 95-7 108-6 
19 DT 12,192,414 |111,257,084 76-8 123-9 
19206-022, 5,627,949 '112,175, 268 77-4 144-3 


The aggregate for the first eleven months of 
this year was lower by 17-2 per cent than in 
1935, but was higher than in the same period 
of either 1934 or 1933. With these exceptions, 
the 1986 total to date was lower than in any 
other year of the record. The average index 
number of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials, though slightly higher than in any of 
the years, 1931-1935, was considerably lower 
than in the months January to November of 
other years since 1920. 

The accompanying tables give the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
October and November, 1936, and November, 
1985. The 385 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus “ *.” 
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EstIMAtgp VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WorK AS INDICATED BY BuiLDING Permits Issusp sy 58 Curies 
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Cities Nov., 1936 | Oct., 1986 | Nov., 1935 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward I’d— 

Charlottetown...... 2,250 21,440 3,650 
Nova Scotia.......... 98, 627 108, 548 80, 885 
iS EIN BAN oaths a BA 80, 727 96,340 71,235 
New Glasgow... 6,000 2,778 1,900 
tSydney ris. see 11,900 9,430 7,750 
New Brunswick. Seaske’ 66,552 78, 542 11,735 
Fredericton.. 36,600 9,36 450 
*Moncton 2,975 12,107 1,508 
*Saint John 26,977 57,075 9,777 
Quebee.......... pseegs 638,326 856,870 518,730 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
MCUVE..:6 shee ree 503, 773 607,895 428,115 
"Quebec: J..5.6.accee 43, 690 87,823 60, 245 
Shawinigan Falls... 3, 003 43,465 200 
*Sherbrooke......... 44,850 44,200 16, 100 
*Three Rivers....... 18,010 23, 862 1,400 
*Westmount......... 30,000 49, 625 12,670 
Ontario.............. 1,670,295 2,066, 660 2,356,276 
Belleville........... 1,200 15,575 125 
*Brantford....22.2.< 22,138 15,705 15,736 
Chathamen ee. 4,250 25,480 2,175 
*Bort, William... ./.... 6,800 8,000 4,300 
Galette. ath. 10,305 6,404 2,206 
*Guelph Bee ete tae 2,420 13, 637 15, 846 
*Hamilton StS ie syere Siac 179,805 160,814 142,305 
*Kingston Soeiaietsierietere 7,915 35,409 15,250 
IKItCHeNED c. setstene 31,560 75,450 77,589 
PLONGON iss svt 3 oes 38,310 50,090 252,730 
Niagara Falls 5,010 23,270 280 
SHAW eee a cate 3,100 4,670 2,100 
SOtta ware cate wee 76,455 127,800 358, 000 
Owen Sound........ 5,600 8,085 ,300 
*Peterborough....... 31,779 19,755 9,680 
*Port-Arthur......... 6,526 16, 738 4,889 
4,355 9,075 850 


Cities Nov., 1936 | Oct., 1936 | Nov., 1935 
4 $ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 185,385 45,680 40, 744 
*St. Thomas......... 825 2,620 1,005 
POAT vee a oie a nied 2g 4,150 7,775 55,458 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 11,655 10,940 5,995 
*Vorontor.s eee 821,351 1,045, 033 1,097,798 
York and Kast 
York Townships. 136,870 247,630 219,940 
Wellian de voay. as 3,712 5,245 ,300 
FVVINCUBOL ane aetiels. seis 60,872 72,955 17, 665 
Riverside........-. 250 9,135 350 
Woodstock.........- 7,697 3,690 5,610 
Manitoba............ 70,200 295,850 56, 250 
*Brandoniieeseeeens 2,700 Nil 1,600 
St. Boniface......... 8,800 1,650 50 
TWIN pegs. 4 yee tsetse * 58,700 294,200 54, 600 
Saskatchewan....... 25,845 55,733 115,165 
*Moose Jaw.......-.- 4,520 4,613 85, 225 
*Rerinay. wee veces see 12,850 33, 670 23,390 
*Saskatoon:(. sleds: 8,475 17,450 6,550 
Albertacn.g scene op 96,116 285,515 30, 663 
“Calgaryi-c. ves wees 68,041 219,855 15,961 
*Hdmonton........-- 13,005 51,900 6,180 
Bethbridgecw cca. 14,740 12,960 4,587 
Medicine Hat....... 330 800 3,935 
British Columbia.... 362,214 351,258 274,299 
Kamloopssrc. asc 7,120 6,900 2,951 
IN ATALINIO® oi0sle ote. a eels 48, 685 6,270 2,931 
*New Westminster... 17,000 15,950 16,425 
Prince Rupert....... 275 3,880 3,305 
*Vancouver.........- 254,015 251,440 216,955 
North Vancouver.. 1,055 3,115 370 
FE VICEOTION ene sereae 34, 064 63,703 31,362 
Total—58 Cities.| 3,030,425 | 4,120,416 3,447, 653 
Total—*35 Cities.| 2,707,763 | 3,639,899 3,121,435 


mectroniaed ss. 523) hh 6S 9.005 ahs 850 | meengte bean iets adh al iia il eet iat 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
December, 1936, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment in November showed: little 
change, on the whole, as compared with the 
previous month, but was much better than in 
November, 1935. There was an improvement 
in employment between October 26 and No- 
vember 23 in coal mining, the iron and: steel 
industry, engineering, the motor vehicle and 
aircraft industry, metal goods manufacture, the 
cotton and wool textile industries, dock and 
harbour service, and the distributive trades. 
On the other hand there was a decline in 
building and public works contracting, in most 
of the clothing trades, including boot and shoe 
manufacture, in hotel and boarding house, 
etc., service, and in agriculture. 

Ii is estimated that at November 28, 1936, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately 1l1,- 
120,000. This was 17,000 more than at Octo- 
ber 26, 1986, and 560,000 more than at Novem- 
ber 25, 1985. 

Among workpeople, aged 16-64, insured 
against unemployment (excluding agricultural 


workers) the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, at November 
23, 1936 (including those temporarily stopped 
as well as those wholly unemployed), was 12-2, 
as compared with 12-1 at October 26, 1936, 
and 14°5 at November 25, 1935. In Great 
Britain the percentage at November 23, was 
11-9, the same as at October 26, as compared 
with 14:3 at November 25, 1935. 


At November 28, 1936, the numbers of per- 
sons on the registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,367,492 wholly unem- 
ployed, 188,643 temporarily stopped, and 67,467 
normally in casual employment, ‘making a 
total of 1,623,602. This was 11,792 more than 
a month before, but 294,960 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,623,602 included 1,281,- 
354 men, 45,019 boys, 252,198 women, and 
45,031 girls. Of the total increase of 11,792 
between October 26 and November 23, 1936, in 
the numbers registered as unemployed, agri- 
cultural workers accounted for approximately 
9,000. Some part of this increase may be at- 
tributed to the ‘operation of the provisions of 
the Unemployment Insurance (Agriculture) 
Act, under which benefit became payable to 
unemployed workers insured under the agri- 
cultural scheme as from November 5, 1936. 
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The persons on the registers included 1,379,- 
932 insured persons who were applicants for in- 
surance benefit or unemployment allowances, 
135,372 other insured persons (including in- 
sured juveniles under 16 years of age), and 
108,298 uninsured persons. Of the 1,379,932 
applicants for benefit or allowances, 717,718 
had claims admitted for insurance benefit, and 
582,580 had applications authorized for allow- 
ances at November 23; the balance of 79,634 
included 45,140 persons whose position under 
the conditions relating to contributions paid 
and benefit received had not been determined, 
8,718 persons who had been disqualified for 
short periods from receiving benefit, and 25,776 
persons whose needs had been held not to 
justify payment of unemployment allowances. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at November 238, 1936, 
was 1,693,945, as compared with 1,677,127 at 
October 26, 1936, and 1,982,713 at November 
25, 1935. 


United States 


According to am announcement made by 
Miss Frances Perkins, United States Secretary 
of Labour, employment in the combined manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed by the US. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics showed a further expansion in November. 
“The November gain continues the unbroken 
succession of employment increases which have 
been shown each month since February of this 
year,” Miss Perkins said. “ Approximately 
58,000 workers were returned to employment in 
these combined industries between October and 
November and weekly pay rolls in November 
were nearly $5,000,000 greater than in the pre- 
ceding months.” 

The survey made shows that comparisons 
with November, 1935, indicate a gain of more 
than 1,100,000 workers over the year and an 
increase of nearly $50,500,000 in weekly wage 
disbursements in the industries covered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, these industries 
employing more than one-half of the popula- 
tion at work. 

The gains in employment between October 
and November in several of the industrial 
groups surveyed raised the November aggre- 
gates to the highest level of the recovery. 
Factory employment in November was above 
the maximum of any month since March, 1930. 
The further gain in employment in wholesale 
trade over the month interval raised the No- 
vember, 1936, level above that of any month 
since December, 1930. Similarly in the impor- 
tant group of retail general merchandising es- 
tablishments which includes department, 
variety, and general merchandising stores and 
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mail-order houses, employment was above all 
preceding November levels since November, 
1929. 


Manufacturing Industries—Factory employ- 
ment in November showed a contraseasonal 
gain of 0-1 per cent. Pay rolls rose 1-5 per 
cent. These gains are particularly significant 
as employment has increased from October to 
November in only three of the preceding 17 
years and pay rolls have increased in only two 
instances. The November, 1936, employment 
index '(96°6) is above the level of any month 
since March, 1980, and stands 8-9 per cent 
above the index of November, 1935 (88:'7). The 
November pay roll index (90-1) is the maxi- 
mum recorded in any month since June, 1980, 
and is 19:3 per cent above November, 1935 
(75:5). The foregoing indexes are a continu- 
ation of the revised series of indexes which were 
released on November 20 by the US. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and which have been ad- 
justed to census totals through 1933. ‘The pre- 
viously published series of indexes which had ~ 
been adjusted to census totals only through 
1931 and which has now been superseded by 
the revised series, stands at 92-4 for factory 
employment in November, 1936, and the pay 
roll index on the old basis is 87-9 for Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

Among the 54 industries in which gains in 
employment were reported between October 
and November, the most important gain (14-7 
per cent) was in the automobile industry and 
was due to increased production on new models. 
Other industries in which substantial gains 
were reported over the month interval were: 
hardware (8-0 per cent); lighting equipment 
(7-1 per cent); woollen and worsted goods 
(6-9 per cent); wirework (6-3 per cent); iron 
and steel forgings (6-1 per cent); and slaugh- 
tering and meat packing (5-4 per cent). In- 
dustries of major importance in which smaller 
gains were noted were electrical machinery 
(3-3 per cent); cigars and cigarettes (2-6 per 
cent); cotton goods (1-9 per cent); furniture 
(1-5 per cent); foundries and machine shops 
(1-4 per cent); book and job printing |(1-4 per 
cent); and steam and hot-water heating ap- 
paratus (1-0 per cent). The machine tool in- 
dustry, which is a barometer of orders placed 
for power-driven metal-cutting machinery, 
added more workers in November, the increase 
of 1-4 per cent continuing the gains which 
have been reported successively each month, 
with but one exception, since October, 1934. 
The November employment index in this in- 
dustry (127-8) is the highest level recorded in 
any month since June, 1930. 

The largest declines in employment from 
October to November were seasonal in charac- 
ter. The canning and preserving industry 
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showed a decline of 44-0 per cent; millinery, 
15-6 per cent; fertilizer, 9-0 per cent; tin cans 
and other tinware, 6°6 per cent; boots and 
shoes, 5-5 per cent; ice cream, 5-2 per cent; 
beverages, 4-1 per cent; agricultural imple- 
ments, 3-8 per cent; and radios and phono- 
graphs, 3-6 per cent. The declines of 10-4 per 
cent in employment in cane sugar refining, 5-9 
per cent in shipbuilding, and 5-2 per cent in 
sawmills, were due in part to the maritime 
strike, while labour disturbances in certain 
localities accounted for part of the decrease of 
6-1 per cent in the glass industry. Employ- 
ment in the blast furnace, steel works, and roll- 
ing mills industry showed a very slight decline 
(0-3 per cent). Pay rolls for November were 
3°0 per cent greater than in the preceding 
month. The November employment index for 
this industry (107-6) is, with the exception of 
the immediately preceding month, the highest 
level recorded im any month since April, 1924. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay 
rolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 89 manufac- 
turing industries. The base used in computing 
these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-1925, 
taken as 100. They have not been adjusted for 
seasonal variation. Reports were received in 
November, 1936, from 23,853 manufacturing 
establishments employing 3,956,536 workers, 
whose weekly earnings during the pay period 
ending nearest November 15 were $90,861,908. 

Non-Manufacturing Industries—The com- 
bined 16 non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed showed a net gain of more than 49,000 
workers from October to November. The 
gains and losses in employment in November 
in these industries followed for the most part 
the usual seasonal pattern. Retail trade estab- 
lishments added approximately 49,000 addi- 
tional workers to handle increased business, 
while wholesale trade firms added more than 
11,000 workers to their pay rolls. Anthracite 
and bituminous coal mines reported increased 
numbers of workers in November and small 
gains in employment were also reported in 
crude petroleum producing, electric railroad 
and motor-bus operation and maintenance, and 
brokerage offices. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries re- 
porting declines, seasonal recessions were shown 
in quarrying, launderies, dyeing and cleaning, 
hotels, and private building construction. Metal 
mines reported fewer employees in November 
than in the preceding month and slight de- 
creases were shown in reports received from 
telephone and telegraph, power and light, and 
insurance companies. 

Many establishments reported decreased pay 
rolls during the November 15 pay period due 
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to election day and the observance of Armis- 
tice Day. A slightly offsetting influence to 
these pay roll decreases, however, was the 
wage-rate increases that were reported between 
October and November. Approximately 92,000 
employees in the total of over 5,600,000 work- 
ers covered by the Bureau’s November survey 
received wage-rate increases over the month 
interval, the major portion of these increases 
being reported in manufacturing industries. 


Public Employment—More than 3,133,000 
workers were employed on projects of the 
Works Program in November, an increase of 
57,000 over the number employed in October. 
The increase occurred on that part of the pro- 
gram operated by the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and was partially accounted for by an 
expansion of employment in the drought areas. 
Over 2,726,000 of the workers engaged on The 
Works Program were employed on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Pay roll disbursements totalled in excess 
of $159,211,000 and the value of orders placed 
for materials amounted to $48,896,000. 


On construction projects financed from funds 
provided by the Public Works Administration 
270,000 were employed in November. Com- 
pared with October this was a decrease of 
27,000 or 9 per cent in the number of wage 
earners. Total pay roll disbursements amounted 
to $20,539,000, a decrease of approximately 
$3,000,000 compared with ‘the preceding month. 
Orders placed for construction materials were 
valued at $31,155,000. Of the total number of 
workers employed on the program in Novem- 
ber, 165,000 were engaged on projects financed 
from E.R.A.A. funds. 


A decrease of 14,000 in the number of workers 
employed in emergency conservation work 
(Civilian Conservation Corps) was reported in 
November. Of the 391,000 employees engaged 
on this program in November 341,000 were en- 
rolled workers; 8,000, reserve officers; 2,000, 
educational advisers; and 40,000, supervisory 
and technical employees. Pay roll disburse- 
ments for the month amounted to $18,572,000. 


Employment on _ construction projects 
financed from regular governmental appro- 
priations was 150,000 in November compared 
with 156,000 in the preceding month. Pay roll 
disbursements for the month were $13,960,000. 
The value of material orders placed was 
$15,306,000. 

The construction and maintenance of State 
roads furnished 182,000 persons with employ- 
ment in November, a decrease of 2,000 com- 
pared with October. Pay roll disbursements 
for the month were more than $11,330,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924, The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment, 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25, Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less htan those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 


building and construction. 


May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions, 

In the case of contracts for edie and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
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frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made, 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition, 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 


ing that the following contracts, containing 
fair wage conditions have recently been 
executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repairs, etc.) 


Construction of an Airmen’s Barrack Block 
at the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, Ross- 
Meagher Lid., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 2, 1986. Amount of contract, $106,- 
600.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages oi labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Biseksnul thes ih acreste enue 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 

helpers (continuously employed 

at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 45 8 44 
CATPeNters tid cae acchore wots Se ee ake 0 70 8 44 
Cement HINISMETSS asic ois eters eneseboist 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

SRE CAEN NO MON NG aN ay eae 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

PAB CLEC Ya sits dole toupee. ala! Ws 0 50 § 44 
Compressor operators—gas., elec... 0 50 8 44 
Drivers UOee . Sees sake 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 70 § 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 80 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec...... 0 50 8 44 
PleCCEiGlans:, .. perce hates oaths cate: 0 70 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 45 8 44 
Ta bourerss ss 464J tet deen era sce ame a 0 40 8 44 
WAL MORES —- MS UALE de netests eels sys ste aecerete 0 70 8 44 

Lathers—Wwo0d.........00eeeeee- 0 65 8 44 
Machimistsissc.cnn steer sstine cae cleats 0 70 8 44 
Motoraruck:driversin cswcedeun sien 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

Lead) tons)... PAR ee a el ec ee 1 45 8 44 

SCOTS MENS fis ENE Als ae 5 fairey. MME 1 95 8 44 

AETORSNS Go eee Hae aah cep ec slsins 2 45 8 44 

SP GOLIS Rae ae lele WeBe of bia dso cisnaess eis 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Biasterensie si Uire chest cites: 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

IO IMALCTIAL Mette sects ecu vas 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 83 8 44 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............- 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
StONECUUESES: s/c conn sone paelereee 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Waite lumaniy:), Aaaee tts ater evcetens Aree 0 35 8 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 90 8 44 
Tile stters’ helpers—all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen......... 0 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ‘ ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Installation of mastic floors in the Filling 
Group Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Roofers, Inc., Montréal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, December 7, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $18,118.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Driver, horse and cart............. $0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon,.......... 0 65 8 44 
DEVEL ihe aac ae Sects seca 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

bisnd ‘2stons.2 dee eimien gosick oe elon 1 45 8 44 
SD CONS Mars. oceania cents teeyre etnias Sees 1 95 8 44 
A GONS Hetoaseishsoraoste raatstee sae ay 2 45 8 44 
DUG ONS Were ge Netlink mab Saar 2 95 8 44 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 0 45 8 44 
Mastic floor layers................. 0 65 8 44 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 0 40 8 44 
TUSDOULETS A a Oe Oe Meeker e 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Treatment of concrete ceilings at the R. C. 
A. F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 
15, 1936. Amount of contract, $4,464.90. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











: Rates Hours 
Trade or class“of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WATPENLETS! hoes cu cd «setae ae: $0 60 8 44 
Mapourers., ii. Sere secs 0 35 8 44 
WAUNOIS,\WOOUKs ili. sn howee si lace 0 60 8 44 
Pathersometalawy cre dedi. al 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver....5.).2....... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MED HOONS carpe k tees, eae ge Mera 1 40 8 44 
ST) TUR eA an, As A es a A 1 90 8 44 
GON ae ss Mate NRE coc ieee bak als 2 40 8 44 
LY ayaa tees 2 aah mee iC 2 90 8 44 
Plasterers...) Me tec See. 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helper (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
PACOTIGL) ee OME es) Be ee URS 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of three magazine buildings and 
earth traverses at the Dominion Arsenal, Val- 
cartier, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Jos. 
Gauthier, Jr., Chicoutimi, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, December 9, 1986. Amount of contract, 
$11,894.10. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 8 44 
IBIACKSMUENS tyes) sitccie sedis 20 abe emer 0 60 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers....... 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 
helpers (continuously employed 


at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
@ementwinishers oh tees cesses an 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator— 

SLOAN eect irae eee are tetetent 0 60 8 44 

Gasorelecyes Ve Mees. Genes 0 50 8 44 
OTA ON SUR ete lc sceinua aisteslela al! 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers—operating—steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 60 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 70 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 50 8 44 
SCEnICianse: artnet. ci seeee ose are 0 65 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 45 8 44 
NEM OULOL Se er Aes oie oss olereie ako er hole 0 40 8 44 
Lathers—metal..........ceeccce00s 0 65 8 44 
Lathers—wo0d..........eceecceees 0 55 8 44 
IMIACIINISEB SSE cc ste ot sce ses casts ot 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

UUOPeRUOUS A Saints ciao cc ec oe caverns 1 45 8 44 

DAGON S Paes Tele Mele le CRE ag 1 95 8 44 

BECONS AOS ale diiesaie.s sjeteave 6 aiehs 2 45 8 44 

DitOnS eee eve RS Sete bon 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0) 55 Sia odd 
Plasterarsaene oak eee cess 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and tempe- 

tne materiay 050. LOT 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Stone cutters: aeacee. seen wees 0 65 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas., elec... 0 50 8 44 
Tile setters—ornamental.......... 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers—all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen........ 0 45 8 44 
Watchmant.) sass htccmios sins Seth: 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an Administration Building 
at the Permanent Force Barracks, St. Johns, 
P.Q., for $73,628.00. Name of contractors, 
Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, 
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P.Q. Date of contract, December 8, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $73,628.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


aie ee 
Trade or class of labour ReUleN. Bipore 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 


$0 50 8 44 
0 50 8 44 
0 70 8 44 


Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Blackest Cua eee Pe eed ile 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 

helpers (continuously employed 


mixing and tempering mortor)... 0 35 8 44 
Warpenterss. oy injc sae A ee ee 0 50 8 44 
WemMent: ANIGHETBd x wawcs dander 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator (Steam) aieks ahaa es on ee 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator (gasior elec. ai. o. sees sen 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.). 0 40 8 44 
DPIVETS: were oh ee ee es hia ¢ 0 30 8 44 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 44 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 44 
Wisetricihis) ))6..... 4.8 coe 0 55 8 44 
Ewngineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 55 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 65 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas or elec.)....... 0 40 8 44 
Wea DOUTOER) 4.ccpee teens ee lone stis cs <« 0 30 8 44 
Macher) mata) Wee SEG SLs 0 50 8 44 
bathers wi0odkee wee asee esa. bes 0 45 8 44 
Malelinistel sass 6. SSSA ee Aes ono, 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truek— 

dcand2 On: Zaha ane Newnan tek «<2 135 8 44 

B) GOUS peteas Meee ee bt aa ech bea 1 85 8 44 

ARCONGD..0.5)5 ee aik hee aes MeL By NS 8 44 

BONE. ta tie n e e is S Lees camo 2 85 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
BiAsterersy aera th ke. 2 @.OUAL I. 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

INTINALCTIAN RA eka. Lia ders 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ < 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Sponerckblars: Sven ee Ie 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ Onis 8 44 
Tile stters (ornamental)............ 0 70 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).... 0 35 8 44 
VWiviClimansK mettre hh ARETE ci<a ss 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 


Surfacing the floor of the Drill Hall, Stanley 
Park Armoury, Vancouver, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. H. D. Layfield, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, December 15, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $1,400.00. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





tata Fieve 

Trades or class of labour en ne ie oe 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 

SCORN SAS. SRR he Mae e $0 90 44 
Gast omeleotriGua ciate eee 0 60 44 


Driver; horse’ and Cart...i¢.!).32 66: 


Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 44 
Jer enech on obs Henn er aaioa cee preweeenee 0 45 44 
NFAOUROLS Ate eee Sek oR OR ear tee 0 45 44 
Motor trucicariversas.. 2.20.20 see 0 50 44 


Motor truck drivers and trucks— 


A AncG2ctOns “pene ss See ee ee 

SPEONS Wai Sele, ahaa beanie a eters ae 2 00 44 

AOS AO ie ect aer eeeee So ent emer 2 50 44 

SE OUS. SAIL ATT EIS chee Ce Ween cee ae? 3 00 44 
Asphalt rakers and finishers........ 0 60 44 


Mastic floor spreaders and layers. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. . 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 


0 60 
0 60 


—y 
Or 
So 

CO CO GO CO GO CO CO 00 CO 00 G0 CO CO 00 OO 
> 
i 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations to the Armoury 
at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr, 
Andrew Hartvikson, Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 29, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $750.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: 


rae Hae 
Trades or class of labour er fae aia 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
IVUASOR Se teste An abs cis cate ae lsacen ees $1 00 8 44 
Masons’ helpers (continuously em- 
ployed mixing and tempering 


AVIOUUAT ic wom Seen yee aed etter eer 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters. cnsctevr re rrr cer det ci 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 
PADOULCES hte one ete ee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Barrack Block No. 2 at the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals Depot, Bar- 
riefield, Ont. 
Construction Co., 


Frontenac 
Date 


Name of contractors, 
Ltd., "Toronto, Ont: 
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of contract, December 15, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $105,600.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















on igiehe 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour nittess not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmiths........ Urea Onision ar 0 65 8 44. 
Brick and hollow tile layers...... 0 95 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 

helpers (continuously employed 

at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 45 8 44 
Gamenterss nies Gomes kent 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers........ Seren ghee 0 95 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

Quorn (Steand) aii tay eames eine bea 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

HEOL, (CASOLIOLCC ie ai sure pies, olet se 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.). 0 50 8 44 
ID Shere tae at eae BBO e ee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, operating (steam)— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

Three or more drums.... eae 0 75 8 44 
PSCERIOIANS sc toi a ae eaeteiacres ¢ cri aaee 0 70 8 44 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas or elec.)....... 0 50 8 44 
TAGOUPEEB i ute ete erlates oles ales 'e erate 0 40 8 44 
athersnwietale tem ee ies ce e.tteats 0 70 8 44 
aghers WOO sso le este cee cen 0 70 8 44 
NeSehiniste (ies Ves NORD RE ee 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

igi OHCON Allein ete icine einer 1 45 8 44. 

SS HOTA CEU, Ce eS Sere et ere ens 1 95 8 44 

Pr Sala tinh RUMI Airs TSE RE ro Ao tasty 2 45 8 44 

BGO ee PR es Wels ee iaslet Paver cs, 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 70 8 44 
Plasterens sa ee ica cer eckers: fee ear 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

An@mate rial Ne wie wes Senn cealy nia 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)............- 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
ream shovelollersuasa: ees sasiee ses 0 50 8 44 
SPOUSE CULLETS ta Winnie een ce ssls 0 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 95- 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).... 0 45 8 44 
\AVevifel sak hain apps (iia eet aes Fee dele bas 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

here, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of Sup- 
plies, Equipment, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 


fence during the month of December, 1936, 
for the manufacture and repair of various 
classes of equipment and supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour con- 
ditions above referred to:— 








Nature of contract Contractor 


1 Service dinghy with engine..|A. Linton & Co., Lta., Van- 
couver, B.C. 
5} 66 ts Peterborough Canoe Co., Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 
(AR EPIG COR sesh 5 eas eee Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Complete overhaul of airplane|Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
engine. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Design, manufacture and in-}Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
stallation of transparent] real, P.Q 
hoods for 6 airplane cockpits. 
Complete overhaul of cater-|Coleman Machinery Co., Ltd., 
pillar tractor. Halifax, N.S. 
Complete reconditioning of|Canadian Vickers Ltd., Mont- 
landplane monoplanes (2). real, P.Q. 
Complete overhaul of airplane}|Armstrong Siddeley Motors 


engine. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cockpit heaters.............. Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Cotton bandoliers............ Yamaska Garments. Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
CE aay) 6. ee sie Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. j 
Cotton drawers and shirts....]Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
GTO a Rie te cae oftsiels ies becous The Workman Uniform Co., 
: Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Great COAts., tar cieeiis sic ss vb ets The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
stecrersl Pabbavedt ha eee The Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 
Ca anGinOe ie cck sees oss Leas The Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
WD irplloselothiware tte itie c.cas fsiets The Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 
Waterproof eloth............. The Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 4 
WD ra rIOZe Wve cule cse-sin nsec The J. A. Humphrey & Son, 
Ltd., Moncton, N.B. 
TDTABIBCE ZO: Rea cies oc 06 ohrse The Rosamond Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Almonte, Ont. 
Waterproof cloth............. The Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
New Toronto, Ont. 4 


Complete overhaul of airplane Miho: Air Harbour, Vancouver 
Uniform overcoats, collars|Roy M. Isnor, Halifax, N.S. 
and vests. 
FIOESOIEUSS Gennes ee srakele Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Coie: drawers and under-|Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
shirts. 


Woollen drawers and shirts...]Penmans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
a 





Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of Sup- 
plies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of December, 1936, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 
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Supplies ordered Contractor Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trades or class of labour nor lows not more 
Making metal dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., than than 


and type, brass crown seals,| Ottawa, Ont. 
cancellers, etc. : 
Making and repairing rubber|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
stamps. Ottawa, Ont. 
Maxing and supplying letter-|Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
carriers’ uniforms. 1, 
ce Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


is ee Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 
os se M. Feldstein Son Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Mail bac fittings a.ice ces ce. Fred W. Carling, Ottawa, Ont. 
Sos MARIS! a oak sind acted aie 4 J. Spencer Turner Co., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 
gen RT ory etre Bean Smallman & Ingram ILtd., 
London, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc...... Machine Works Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Salesian dere One lae ee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
SEER cen 5 ke Grr eae. 35 5a Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
BacCMoig tasters sana eee ee Bai Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
no. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modeiling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to Westminster 
Hospital, London, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Schultz Construction Co., Brantford, Ont. Date 
of contract, December 15, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $26,665.00 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. <A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows :— 


pee Hours 
Trade or class of labour te toa bgt aba 
than than 


per hour per per 


Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 


helpers (continuously employed 


at mixing and tempering mortar). 0 «5 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers); . \cwtis-ccrteties 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.... 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator, gas or 

LOC ean hers Mae Pee once meetin arate 0 50 8 44 
DI ERV ERs ee eR OE PORE aoe 0 40 8 44 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
PUTIGCURI CLAN Sig Wee ey arclls eh, baioierer tear. 0 80 8 44 
IUEDOUTETS cc ee oe ale;s cna brcielaren Glen's 0 40 8 44 
IhathensemetalWy he... benmecddnee 0 70 8 44 
Marblesetters Mt atwars.c site weer cas 0 90 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)...... 0 45 8 44 
Motor trucksdriver....da.00%~ eons 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1Pand 2stoniaresase «<email 1 45 8 44 

BabOUN -lesieimcls eia'e’gis oo e750 bee s, aeTR ois 1 95 8 44 

ARGON eo acae eet A CHATS wrstdoratio ge 2 45 8 44 

DRUOID Ses 2 dehiscent ee a otal sree toon det ae 2 95 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
PIASLGTETS RAR ae cee alae Mee Oras 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

INA IM GtOPLAL ER agen detoee weds. 0 45 8 44 

0 80 8 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
29936—74 


per hour per per 

day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 


TORCEVEY) bo EOE MARERE Ly 3 ba SO i 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, composition............... 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44. 
SRONEITIABONS EON ef gicct aes 0 $0 8 4 
"ROBEAZZON A VETS! obese cured ori troreta se Q 75 8 44) 
Terrazzo layers’ finishers and 

helpers): 2 es Poe eh, Be 0 50 8 44: 
Tale sebter see GRe nin nee. ea ah 0 90 8 44. 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 45 8 44 
Winsbeliamtent yt 2G RR Mele Sle ey oe 0 35 8 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of the outer end of the west 
pier at Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Wm. Bermingham & Son. Kingston, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 24, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $32,464.72, approximately. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trades or class of labour ee ihe ae 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths een Ue io ksGhr aunts $0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cement imishers. ors) Vek 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator (gas: or eélectric)............ 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
JOTLV ET GRE panties Aue Ne cece k oe elas a ote 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam— 
single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 
TOTECVOT MOLE. GCUING. et esas ss 0°75 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
LabOurerne:. B:.\ih a ueem, emreereind tee eels 0 35 8 44, 
Piledriver engimesy wii ilen series ae 0 65 8 44 
Piledrivertireman i). 1/s.ehia. don 0 40 8 44 
Timberman and cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, X-cut saw, hammer, 
DUST BOM ZE) 12.5 ci cetera ee sete ne 0 42 3 44 
Wratchananeat verte, actin. cittets fe 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working. 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction and placing of fascine work 
loaded with rock in the northern entrance to. 
harbour, Port Hood, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Maurice A. Condon, Kentville, NS. Date 
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of contract, December 7, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $20,930.85. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trades or class of labour tia 2 gararte tee 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
PSOQEINOID ccs tas, Sitter elie acec ats ee $0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart........ Boke 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
PDEIVOLR Peso crsertlote Tees oh ENS 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operators (gasoline).......... 0 40 8 44 
TA DOUTECEB Gerla ele eee eae 0 30 8 44 
Motor boat operator............... 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver... o..........<6. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 
LANG bony ue. Maa ee dee 1 35 8 44 
SRUOI Ne POR te oie oe aches 1 85 8 44 
ASEOD TARE ee Tea Sea Ellen We 2135 8 44 
OCLOM eee eee tie ie ere tic 2 85 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Rebuilding the pier head of the east pier at 
Port Hope, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Stuart Grant & Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 28, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $10,485. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract, as 














follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour babig ps ol pour 
than than 
per hour per ° per 
day week 
EBlacksmitintecaeeaee ones eaais oe $0 55 8 44 
(BOAtLINENT oS wa ele oe se tree cS 0 35 8 44 
‘Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
‘Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— ; 
PUOATO GS Sean ye ce cece sear iene 0 65 8 44 
Gas Oriclechna eect ae ea one 0 45 8 44 
Hoist engineer, single or double 
rum— 
SSUOAIVING Hime Sime Mees nt aictavemtsieuees «se 0 65 8 44 
(aston cleGiebes: wat. 4 ees oes 0 45 8 44 
LEST a aks | raya aan” it Ranh tra i aR 0 40 8 44 
PMR OULOLS Hewett steers s etre Finis tes 0 35 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 
PSALMS LOR a cplcian tis erake tein teal bzs biel sant 0 35 8 44 
VIOLORGLUCKCrIVOIe. cacmece nto 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MAN ZitOUS Seen seer ees veneer 1 40 8 44 
SRLONIS Se Cis eae wihc.sis cvereccme cle he ie 1 90 8 44 
SONS ace oexaiexc oh aie E hee elo 2 40 8 44 
DAG OLS) crersy Sham Here taereaisactaraertasieaal meme reystons 2 90 8 44 
Motor boat operator....)..de.c chee 0 40 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
hammer, X-cut saw, broad-axe, 
BUSCT AZO): cata eee eee eens 0 42 8 44 
Diver (half day’s pay to be allowed 
for work done in any forenoon or 
SPELT OOM teres ole fesehyesaie: <li esiccelionecte ats Luzo 8 44 
Diver's tendereydin salen see aeeeee oe 0 55 8 44 
WATCHING ciao: Ace aR. clo slreeer werent 0 30 8 44 








N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
esser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


contract, 


Reconstruction of a public wharf at East 
Robson, Kootenay West District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Bennett & White Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 8, 19386. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,463. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Home 
Trade or class of labour =k horace 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver engineer....... Miedo $0 65 8 44 
PUTEMAN Hee Nes criss. Cee nee 0 45 8 44 
WADOUTETS. 6duen. sok tee eee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

here, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the R.C.N.V-R. Building at Stanley Park, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Thomas Carson, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
November 20, 1986. Amount of 
contract, $7,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 




















Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour Wy Keng nee! 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator (gas or 

electric) Mei ein desa atta ed $0 8 44 
Wement finishers... ..08 shes on veer 0 75 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 1 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 

helpers (continuously employed 

mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Lathers— 

Metal ane dec ceicoc edie SROR ES = 1 00 8 44 

Wioodl Roche Oe Aion Piso oe ae 0 75 8 44 
PIBstereES.. Geer ee eee tee cca Geee 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed at mixing and temper- 

Ino Material) wevwen aie see EEN 0 624 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
AHISCLTICIANS fratem Adan oe heer witiclee 1 00 8 44 
MWA DOULCIS A. Ra ens sce ke + peeps See 0 45 8 44 
DDBivers Sit sa steals. sentra eee 0 45 8 44 
Driver, one horse and cart......... 0 60 8 44 
Driver, two horses and wagon...... 1 00 8 44 
Motontruckidriver. 22\86 5400.6 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and 1-2 ton 

RELIC a rae ee iets us Stats oaths 1 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and 3 ton truck. 2 00 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered -as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a public building at Roblin, 


Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. John G. 
Hartmeir & Sons, Roblin, Man. Date of 
contract, December 10, 1936. Amount of 
contract, $10,422 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour eRe Sepa 
than than 


per hour per per 

day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ 
helpers (continuously employed 


mixing and tempering mortar)... 0 423 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners...........-. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers) (05. O27. «853k 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator (gas or 

electric} Im. ahha eases oP ER 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator (steam).. 0 65 8 44 
Filectiicianans cee ote. foe eee 2 0 75 8 44 
WADOUTETB: recb ok sRVeee F «RE actrees 0 35 8 44 
Wathersy metal, «cise ce cate hete chs Fy 0 70 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............,.-. 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers: ee folie s aaa eee eee oe 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

AWEALOLIAL) cer ge ein cniacls sateen: 0 422 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 

fells men assigned to help trades- 

SOT) Soha ade o MOPUIE ls Ad lake oo eus-ouep3 0. 0 423 8 44 
Rocket felt and gravel............ 0 40 § 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone, 

anadvlim ostone) Mahi e aes aeulee 4 0 80 8 44 
Stonemasons. Pk ov se hoyle ses 0 90 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempe ring 


(AAO NERA PE SAD bo Sth'o AGEN TER Eee 0 424 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Driver, horse and (cart: . $c one 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
IDTiVeT scot Oe css beara 0 35 8 44 
Motor truckedriver: -). a..¢a.0h. on 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

LtOsophONG) cere co deesriAun Bian Obes foes 1 40 8 44 

SHODS ett = bok titae sana: 1 90 8 44 

SEL ODS tee aes eiieinis axe ol Site Beye. dare 2 40 8 44 

DEL ORS ie stot acne ciancre aerators ity Sloat 2,50 8 44 
Watehimentes sa. ..ps feiiare cee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf and extension and 
repairs to shed at New Massett, Queen Char- 
lotte Islands, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
A. Robertson, Massett, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, December 10, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $5,700. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ty ek a 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Boor man), ape acs au dats rele leinin oc $0 90 8 44 
Bru rongany) wee eee dee ae cnet ee. 0 90 8 44 
IBigorn as ee See ON Bier, see oi 0 65 8 44 
ADOUTETS saps thet Naa eT eee Neat 0 40 8 44 
Pile-driver-ensineers) ron ies et cere: 1 00 8 44 
Pilevdriversmian, ele. hice ee sss 0 90 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of improvements to portage 
road and dock at Great Bear River Rapids, 
N.W.T. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph J. 
Doyle, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
June 17, 1986. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $15,915. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour nee uae 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BIg Gest ut lie J amues ae ncpers vale ecessro. 21 oe $0 60 8 44 
Carpenter and joiner.............-. 0 70 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 65 8 44 
"TEAIMSter: die Pena Seen ie oor 0 40 8 44 
Tia POUrers yc cston wy teresiaetisss ace oss 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
IE ATIG 2 UONG aya) pecs. si wiab (esos aneeskes aus 1 45 8 44. 
SLCOUS sss: Sseis ste R csolees Merale te bisratn ote 1 95 8 44 
Motor truckaGrivers. ... dancoctace oe 0 45 8 44 
POWCETIMANE creer tles delet dorlice 0 50 8 44 
Tractor operator............+.-.:-. 0 50 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, hammer, X-cut saw, 
AUCOTMACZO) cite, dyos = ae.aiaei storie Soe 


N.B.—AIl persons taken to this work from outside points 
shall receive free transportation and sleeping accommodation 
both in and out, with meals. The full hourly rate of their 
classification shall be paid while travelling both in and out 
and they shall receive free board and lodging while employed. 
All local workmen who may be employed are also to receive 
board and lodging in addition to the minimum hourly rate: 
specified. The same conditions shall apply to teams taken 
in from outside points, and if teams are hired locally, the 
contractor shall furnish feed and stable in addition to the 
minimum hourly rate specified. 


Reconstruction of a public wharf at Renata, 
Kootenay West District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 1, 19386. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $5,932.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours ates igen 
Trade or class of labour oh wece lado Trade or class of labour Oras ieee agk hors 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per day 
day week é 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 124 8 
WPOTIV AT ds Fo eee om a ant bith, clatelo ote $0 45 8 44 Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
DPEMOULOT ), since aieiae stn b's Sie ers ete ee 0 40 8 44 File Griver MAN. 6. -iis'icm+ aaavetaeignvat 0 90 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 0:65 8 44 PSOOUINIRTI Mee aes so ah aie er laues ne 0 90 8 
ES PC P@TTA aa deter etre dae ci teusaekeehokeks 0 90 8 
HaFeMalie. oe see ee er cs ea erereee 0 65 8 
WUBDOULEL A asic oh Genes aes hae one 0 45 8 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
“only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

here, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the Jetty 
at. H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Horie-Latimer Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 3, 19386. Amount of contract, 
approximately $28,948.40. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


ee oe 
Trade or class of labour a ieee vegies 
than than 
per hour per per 
ay week 

Pile driver foreman................ $1 123 8 44 

Pile driver engineer...............- 1 00 8 44 

Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 44 

Pile driver men. ye) eee eh less oe 0 90 8 44 

Pile driver bridgeman............. 0 90 8 44 

Pile driver fireman................ 0 65 8 44 

Ga DOUTOTH a Sone coe tine cette cielo 0 45 8 44 

lectricians (inside wireman)...... 0 75 8 44 

Warponters! Meee ast eee state eay 0 70 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 

1105) 21) OMAN Wl NY MIA) UAE 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators (gas. or electric)........... 0 55 8 44 

Wharf and dock builders........... 0 90 8 44 

Wearchmentchmerinc at aa cunc heen 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ' 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of partial wharf in Old Dry 
Dock for use of Department of National De- 
fence, at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, October 27, 
1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,461.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a float and approach exten- 
sion at Alert Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Frank Gagne, Campbell River, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 27, 1936. Amount of 
contract, approximately $3,260.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ohne ge baie 
than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman...............- $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Piledriver many). ..22 beeen one 0 90 8 
Boomman uw Msi. ke wsenle cies 0 90 8 
Beidgeman, ) So: sd sbgirsaneincok 0 90 8 
prerrians:) WM ge heli Pee te ie 0 65 8 
Tabourers a ae Wie clare obtener 0 40 8 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work in the inner harbour at Yar- 
mouth, N.S. Name of contractors, St. John 
Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Saint John, 
N.B. Date of contract, November 30, 1936. 
Amount of contract, approximately $30,302.40. 
The General Fair Wages Clause above re- 
ferred to was included in this contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Supply and installation of post office con- 
veying machinery and related equipment at 
Postal Terminal Building, Montreal, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, the Lamson General 
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‘ Conveyors Ltd., Joliette, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 27, 1986. Amount of con- 
tract, $148,459. The “B” Labour Conditions 
above mentioned were inserted in the con- 
tract. 

‘Construction and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public building on Adelaide 
Street, Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Interior Hardwood Co., Ltd., Kitchener, 
Ont. Date of contract, December 3, 1936. 
Amount of contract, $8,119. The “B” labour 
conditions above mentioned were inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction and installation of new interior 
fittings in the public building at Guysborough, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The Office Specialty 
Mfg..Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 19, 1986. Amount of con- 


tract, $1,126. The “B” labour conditions 
above mentioned were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Oxford, NS. 
Name of contractors, J. & D. A. Harquail Co., 
Ltd., Campbellton, N.B. Date of contract, 
‘December 15, 1936. Amount of contract, 
$947. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Russell, 
Man. Name of contractors, W. H. Cushing 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 30, 1936. Amount of contract, $1,006. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the. contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Kindersley, 


Sask. Name of contractor, W. H. Cushing 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
December 3, 1936. Amount of contract, 


$1,048. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 


Royau CanapiANn Mountep Poticre 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


The following contracts were awarded by 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police during 
the month of December, 1936, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which con- 
tracts in all cases included the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 


Supplies ordered Contractor 








NL COALS cee niee nalts eters Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
J. R. Gaunt & Son (Canada) 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Chevrons and badges......... J. R. Gaunt & Son (Canada) 

Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Italian lining and rubber 
CISSUC IE 2 Se Hage SET, John M. Garland Son & Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
RIC Ss DOOES Mai nitemiohoya1$ bara Hart Boot & Shoe Co., Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B. 
Black ankle boots............ Dufresne & Locke Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Plannelshintingy).. sce .ae se! Paris Wincey Mills Co., Ltd., 
Paris, Ont. 
Fish nets and twine........... wan Leckie Ltd., Toronto, 
nt. 
Wihiteldufiles 28: jacevens cote Bates & Innes Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 
Mechanics overalls........... eode Mig. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
- important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the Department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazerte. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed’ upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Service: Business and Personal 


WINDOW 
WINDOW 


Toronto, Onrario—A CERTAIN 
CLEANING Firm AND THE 
CLEANERS’ FeperaL Union No. 98. 

Agreement reached following the strike 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre, November, 

1936, page 986. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 3, 
1936, to November 2, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed and only 
with the approval of the shop committee. 

Hours: 44 per week. No work on five 
specified holidays. 

Wages per hour: a minimum of 40 cents, 
with higher rates based on experience and 
service to a rate of 60 cents for expert 
employees. All work on scaffolds must be paid 
at a minimum of 60 cents. The basis of 
payment per hour will be from the time a man 
leaves the establishment for the job until he 
returns. In case of employees working on a 
percentage basis they will be paid 70 per cent 
of the amount charged by the firm for the 
work. For work out of town, fare, lodging and 
35 cents daily towards meals is to be paid by 
the employer. 

The firm is to supply all tools and materials 
necessary for the work. 

The work is to be divided amongst the 
permanent staff as equally as possible and no 
new help is to be taken on as long as the 
present staff is not employed full time. 

All questions as to this agreement, working 
conditions and wages shall be taken up between 
the duly elected shop chairman and committee 
and representatives of the firm. If they cannot 
agree, a third party will be called in to help 
settle the dispute. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities—Water 
Transportation 


Fort Wit11AM, ONnTARIO—CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Ratways, LAKEHEAD TERMINAL DIvISION 
AND THE WESTERN STEVEDORE COMPANY— 
ScHEDULES OF RULES AND Rates oF Pay 
GovERNING THE SERVICES OF CERTAIN 
CLASSES oF EMPLOYEES ENGAGED IN 
Hanpiinc Ram AND WatTER FREIGHT. 


Schedules to be in effect from November, 
1936, to December 31, 1937, and thereafter, 
subject to thirty days’ notice. 

Hours: work between 1 a.m. and 6 a.m. is to 
be eliminated as far as possible, but men will 
work if required. If a new gang or additional 
men required to start work between 1 a.m. 
and 6 a.m. they will be paid for at least 5 
hours’ work. 

Work on Sundays and seven specified holi- 
days, time and one half. 

Hourly wage rates for employees of Canadian 
National Railways: for day work: checkers 
and assistant stevedores 47 cents, sealers and 
coopers 42 cents, porters 40 cents, crane 
operators 65 cents; for night work 2 cents per 
hour extra. These rates are subject to a 
deduction of 10 per cent and a bonus of 6 cents 
per hour is added. 

Hourly wage rates for employees of the 
Western Stevedore Company: stevedores 50 
cents; checkers, sealers and assistant stevedores 
45 cents, coopers 41 cents, porters 39 cents, crane 
operators 614 cents. Night work 2 cents per 
hour extra except for stevedores, for whom rate 
is 50 cents for both day and night work. A 
bonus of 3 cents per hour is added to all the 
above rates. 


Seniority to prevail in preference of employ- . 
ment as from season to season, and for promo- 
tions, providing ability and merit is sufficient. 

Any employee who considers himself unjustly 
treated shall have a fair and impartial hearing 
and may be represented by one or two 
employees, and if an appeal is takén from the 
decision, he may again be represented. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreement and amendments 
to agreements have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council and are summarized in the 
next article :— 

Building Trades, ‘Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District. 

Men's, Boys’ and Children’s Clothing, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (Amendment). 

Bakers and Hairdressers, St. 
(Amendment). 


Building Trades, Montreal (Amendment). 


Hyacinthe 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and the 
terms summarized in the article beginning 
on page 106 of this issue:— 

Barbering Trade, Windsor. 


Electrical Repair and Construction Trade, 
London. 


Plumbing and Heating Trade, London. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


Eahapaael proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act include 
the extension by Order in Council of an agree- 
ment affecting building trades at Chicoutimi 
and the Lake St. John district and amend- 
ments to the agreements affecting barbers at 
St. Hyacinthe, building trades at Montreal and 
men’s clothing workers throughout the Prov- 
ince, which agreement and amendments are 
summarized below. In addition, a request 
for the extension of a new agreement affecting 
apprentices in the building trades at Montreal 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 26, and requests for amendments to 
the agreement affecting building trades at 
Joliette and the furniture industry through- 
out the Province in the issue of December 12. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazertr, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 526, July, 1936, 
page 607, and December, page 1127. Under 
this Act applications may be made to the 


provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a collective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and on the other hand 
employers or one or more associations of 
employers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Qwebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a prepon- 
derant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may 
be passed making the terms obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the trade, industry 
or business in the territory included in the 
agreement from the date of the publication of 
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the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette for the duration of the agreement. 
The provisions of an agreement thus made 
obligatory govern all individual labour con- 
tracts in the trade, industry or business and 
district, except that those individual contracts 
which are to the advantage of the employee 
will have effect unless expressly prohibited 
in the agreement which has been approved by 
Order in Council. The applications for ex- 
tension of agreements have been noted and 
the conditions of the various agreements made 
obligatory by Orders in Council have been 
given in the Lasour Gazerre beginning in the 
issue of June, 1934. Beginning with the issue 
of the Lasour Gazette for July, 1935, the 
terms of agreements have been summarized 
instead of being printed in full. 


BuiwpvIne TrapEs, CHICOUTIMI AND Lake Sr. 
Joun District.—An Order in Council approved 
December 18, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 26, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between Le 
Conseil des Métiers de la Construction des 
Syndicats Catholiques et Nationaux du dis- 
trict de Chicoutimi (The Building Trades 
Council of the National Catholic Unions of 
the district of Chicoutimi), Le Conseil de 
Construction des Syndicats Catholiques Na- 
tionaux de Jonquiére (The Building Trades 
Council of the National Catholic Unions of 
Jonquiére), Les Syndicats Nationaux Catholi- 
ques de la Construction de Saint Joseph d’Alma 
(The National Catholic Unions of Building 
Trades of St. Joseph d’Alma) and L’Associa- 
tion des Constructeurs Saguenay-Lac Saint 
Jean Incorporée (The Association of Builders 
of Saguenay and Lake St. John, Incorporated). 


The Order in Council is in effect from De- 
cember 7, 1936, to December 6, 1937, and shall 
be automatically renewed unless one of the con- 
tracting parties has notified the other party 30 
days before its expiration of their intention of 
repealing it. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes 
Counties of Chicoutimi, Charlevoix, 
Saint John, Roberval and Saguenay. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 


Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and nine specified holidays, double time. 
In the County of Saguenay, however, overtime 
work shall be paid at the regular rate pro- 
viding it does not exceed 2 hours a day. 

Wages per hour for all work in Zone I (the 
municipalities of Chicoutimi, Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, St. Joseph d’Alma, La Riviére du Moulin, 
Ville Racine, Ile Maligne, River Bend, Arvida, 
Bagotville, Port Alfred, Grande Baie, Desbiens 
Mills and within two miles of their limits and 
for contracts of $10,000 or more in the rest of 
the territorial jurisdiction except the County 
of Saguenay): bricklayers, mason and plaster- 
ers, 70 cents, blacksmiths (drill sharpener oper- 
ators), 70 cents, blacksmiths on ordinary con- 
struction, 50: cents, shovel enginemen (steam, 
gas, electric, crude oil), 75 cents; hoisting en- 


the 
Lake 


ginemen (steam, gas, electric, crude oil)—for 
one drum, 50 cents, for two drums, 55 cents, 
for three drums, 60 cents, for four drums, 70 
cents; stationary enginemen (repair and main- 
tenance), 50 cents; enginemen—pumps of all 
kinds, 50 cents; enginemen-compressors, mixers 
of all kinds, 45 cents; steam shovel firemen, 50 
cents, stokers, 45 cents, firemen-watchmen, 40 
cents; carpenters and joiners, floormakers, 
cement finishers, marble setters, drillers, paint- 
ers and paperhangers, 50 cents; painters work- 
ing at a height of more than 45 feet and 
decorators, gilders, 60 cents; granite cutters, 
roofers (slate, tile, composition, asbestos), 
plumbers, steamfitters, electricians, riggers, orna- 
mental iron workers, joint pointers, carters (one 
horse), 50 cents; tile setters and terrazzo setters, 
55 cents; carters (two horses), 65 cents; lathers 
(wood or metal), 45 cents; helpers, 40 cents; 
powder men, 60 cents; truck drivers, 40 cents; 
common labourers and drivers (one or two 
horses), 35 cents. 

The agreement does not cover plumbing work, 
steamfitting work. roofing work and installations 
of less than $300 in the municipalities of 
Chicoutimi and Riviére du Moulin. 

Wages for foremen, 10 cents per hour more 
than the minimum wage for workmen if the 
number of men under their direction does not 
exceed ten; if more than ten men, the foreman 
must be paid 20 cents per hour over workmen’s 
rate. 

In Zone II (the rest of the territorial juris- 
diction of the counties of Roberval, Chicoutimi, 
Lake St. John and Charlevoix), the wage rates 
are 15 cents per hour less than in Zone I for 
bricklayers, masons, plasterers, hoisting engine- 
men for four drums and steam shovel firemen, 5 
cents per hour less than in Zone I for common 
labourers. marble setters, watchmen. firemen, 
eranite cutters, truck drivers and drivers (one 
or two horses), 5 cents per hour more than in 
Zone J for shovel enginemen, 10 cents per hour 
less for all other trades listed in Zone I. 


In Zone III (County of Saguenay) for work 
on contracts of $5,000 or more, the following 
hourly scale applies: bricklayers and masons, 70 
cents; enginemen—steam and gas shovel, 65 
cents to $1, compressor operators, 40 to 45 
cents, enginemen—gas, 35 to 45 cents, stationary 
enginemen, 30 to 35 cents, hoisting enginemen. 55 
cents, electricians. 50 to 60 cents, blacksmiths. 
45 to 55 cents; carpenters and joiners (finishing 
work) and cement finishers, 45 to 50 cents: 
plumbers and steamfitters and painters, 40 to 50 
cents; carpenters and joiners (preparation work 
and concrete forms), 40 to 45 cents, riggers, 40 
cents; carters (two horses), 50 cents; carters 
(one horse), 40 cents, drivers, 30: cents, truck 
drivers, 35 cents, powdermen, 40 cents, drillers. 
35 cents. semi-skilled labourers and mechanics’ 
helpers, 30 to 35 cents, labourers, 30° cents. 

Contracts of a total cost of over $5,000, 
clearing operations, including the cutting and 
the scouring of wood and road building are 
governed by the provisions of this Order in 
Council. 

The number of apprentices shall not exceed 
one to every five journeymen for all trades 
requiring an apprenticeship. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year—- 
15 cents, second year, 25 cents, third year, 35 
cents; in the municipalities of Zone II, 5 cents 
per hour less. 

Employers to pay travelling and board ex- 
penses of workmen sent outside their localities 
to work. 
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Permanent maintenance men employed in 
public buildings or in an industrial or com- 
mercial establishment to be paid a minimum of 
$18 per week for qualified workmen and $13 
for common labourers in Zone I, and $15 per 
week for qualified workmen and $12 for com- 
mon laboures in Zone II, with a 48-hour week. 
If such employees room or board in the estab- 
lishment, they may be charged a maximum of 
$2 per room per month and 20 cents per meal. 


MEN’s, Boys’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING 
InpustRyY, Province or QusBec.—An Order in 
Council approved December 18, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 26, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerts, March, 1935, page 
238, April, page 323, August, page 733, Novem- 
ber, page 1064, February, 1936, page 200, 
March, page 275 and July, page 660). 


The classes of workers in the coats, pants and 
/ vests department are revised and the wage 
rates increased to the rates shown below. In 
these three departments, class AA consists of 
skilled cutters in all three departments; class 
A, of head operators and shape sewers on un- 
basted coats in the coat department and pocket 
makers and tape sewers in the vest department; 
class BB, of pocket makers and skilled trimmers 
in the coat department, back and front pocket 
makers, trimmers and seamers in the pants 
department and skilled trimmers in the vest de- 
partment; class B, of fitters and offpressers in 
the coat department, leg pressers in the pants 
department, offpressers and second operators 
in the vest department; class C, of edge basters, 
second basters, shapers and top collar makers 
in the coat department and lining stitchers in 
the pants department; class D, of examiners. 
joiners (second operators), lining makers and 
pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers in the pants depart- 
ment, fitters in the vest department; class 
EE, of steam machine pressers and underpressers 
in the coat department and general underpressers 
in the vest department; class E, of choppers, 
lining basters, machine edge basters and under- 
eollar basters in the coat department, pocket 
makers and outside seamers on ‘boys’ shorts and 
bloomers and juvenile pants, lining sewers and 
attachers on boys’ shorts and bloomers and 
juvenile pants in the pants department; class 
FF, of underpressers in the pants department; 
class F, of armhole basters, buttonhole makers, 
lapel makers, sleeve makers in the coat depart- 
ment, buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, head basters, lining makers 
and vee sewers in the vest department; class 
G, of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
button sewers, canvas basters, canvas makers, 
coat finishers, general hands, inside coat tackers 
in the coat department, button sewers, examin- 
ers, finishers, fly makers. loop makers, pocket 
sergers and tackers in the pants department, 
brushers, button sewers, examiners, finishers, 
general hands, ticket sewers in the vest depart- 
ment; class H, of buttonhole tackers, fellers of 
bottom sleeve linings, pocket closers, sleeve 
lining tackers, ticket pocket makers, apprentice 
cutters and trimmers in the coat department, 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the pants 
department and buttonhole tackers and cleaners 


in the vest department; 
pullers (male). 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN- COATS, 
VESTS AND PANTS DEPARTMENTS 


class K, of basting 








Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Ue eh i Ae tes Oe Sei mR A HR sy 76 68 64 
Atle.) aint. Petal gee: Sea 71 64 61 
Eye saecs cts ds oA icua ete eee 65 58 oD 
Bee Seek... dios eee 63 56 53 
Kicidon id demise ere eee 60 54 51 
| DAE AeA Moser leis © ho 53 48 45 
OS 0S 5. btn See 47 42 40 
Bye. o.cns < eiegare croton ae 45 40 38 
Re sss Siege o aebenoes «Seer 38 34 32 
{PEA SOARED RIG BERD iby ad 584) * 3 36 oo 30 
PUR eS oC eRM PRU sairidie Sa 31 28 26 
H—lst 6 months............ 17 15 13 
2nd 6 months ees. sae 20 18 17 
3rd Gmonths ee pee aes 24 21 19 
AthG. monthaeee pees 28 25 23 
Aiter'2ivearsa...00 nee 31 28 26 
TESS Ra te PN A Renee 16 123 114 
Apprentice choppers— 
1st Gomonthsiea eee 18 16 15 
2nd Ganonthss.s.) ae 23 20 19 
3rdsG months...) gee 273 25 23 
4th 6 months, cc eee eee 325 29 28 
oth Gimonths:.-.easeet eee 374 34 32 
After 2e.veats ..ctuene eee 45 4] 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 
Isti6 monthsiizenes eee oe 18 16 15 
2nd Giamonthseaves. cee oe 20 18 17 
Srd: OoMOnthSs sss eeaee ses 23 20 19 
4th 6 months),.)...29e0.8e - 25 23 21 
bth G;months neues 274 25 23 
6th Gamonths. se..4 eee 31 27 27 
Aiter:3 Years. Wakes = eee ave 34 32 


Where piece work rates are in effect, the 
following increases on the rates in force on 
October 1, 1936, are to apply: 5 per cent for 
classes A, B, C and D, 10 per cent for classes 
E, F, G and for offpressers, fitters and choppers, 
15 per cent for seam and steam pressers. 
Manufacturers who employ contractors are to 
increase the prices paid to said contractors in 
accordance with the aforementioned increases. 

These wage rates to be effective from January 
1, 1937, throughout the Province except in 
establishments which had agreements with the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers’ Union on or 
before November 1, 1936, in which establish- 
ments the above-mentioned rates and conditions 
became effective November 1, 1936. 


In the manufacture of infants’ and children’s 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceeding 
size 24, as well as sportswear, and for girls’ 
clothing up to the age of 14 years, providing 
such clothing is manufactured entirely by the 
same method and manner of production as that 
used in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
and is not made by a manufacturer, contractor 
or jobber principally engaged in the cloak and 
suit industry, hours are 44 per week with a 
5-day week in Zone I and 48 per week with a 
54 day week in Zones II and III, with overtime 
at time and one-quarter. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S 








CLOTHING 
Class Zone I Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilled markers............. 68 61 59 
Hib dh aah GaVey o}e Ay RRO ir lk RE MY 614 554 524 
phape makersss)6 305.5 ae 53 48 45 
Tape sewers, offpressers, 
sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Pocket makers.............. 44 40 38 
Steam machine pressers, ‘ 
choppers, machine edge 
basters, buttonhole mak- 
ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 
second operators, lining 
makers, shapers........... a0 314 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 
ers, armhole basters, coat 
finishers, button sewers, 
general hands, canvas 
makers, canvas basters, 
underpressers............. 30 27 254 
Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 
lining sewers, undercollar 
makers, pocket closers, 
basting pullers, buttonhole 
tackers, cleaners, size tick- 
et sewers, brushers, ap- 
prentices— 
TSE OMMONGIS ee anion cree 17 15 14 
2nd 6 months. 649 eee 19 17 16 
Sra. months. oy. 54.0265 23 21 20 
4th GIMOntns. ccsenes meets 27 24 23 
Alter 2iyears: clei. . 30 27 254 





In the manufacture of odd pants, that is those 
which are not intended to be part of suits and 
which are intended to be sold only to retail 
and wholesale establishments, the following 
minimum rates apply:— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN 
FACTURE OF ODD PANTS 


MANU- 


Class Zone I Zone II | Zone IIT 
cents cents cents 
Skilled cutter... 2.2 oA). 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 
maker, trimmer and seam- 
CSR eA ae 1 cee a a Sea 613 554 523 
Lining stitcher and leg 
DEQSEOEA, cages seit nis sas 57 51 48 
Lining sewer and top presser. 50 45 494 


Chopper, pocket maker, 

lining sewer, stitchers and 

seamers (outside) on boys’ 

longs, shorts and bloomers 4] 37 35 
Fitter, underpresser, trim- 

ming maker, buttonhole 

maker, seamer (inside) on 

boys’ longs, shorts and 

bloomers secs te 33 30 28 
Fly maker, pocket serger, 

tacker, button sewer, fin- 

isher, loop maker, exam- 

iner, cleaner and button- 


NO CACKELN eee ures: 283 254 243 
Apprentices— 

Ist. Gimonthset ....4. . sek 16 124 113 

2n@ Gamonths. ..etesscen : 18 16 15 

ayae Migosveril ena tees clas 214 19 18 

ALI GINOUbUSs gc ao eres 25 22 20 

Alter 2hvears ee tence es 283 25 22 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, ST. HyAcINTHE.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 18 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


December 26, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these trades (Lasour GaAzeErTs, 
July, 1935, page 631, October, page 954, and 
March, 1936, page 275). 

The territorial jurisdiction is extended to 
include the town of Sorel and within a radius 
of 2 miles of its limits. 

Certain changes are made in the arrangement 
of hours but the maximum week’s work remains 
at 59 hours per week. 

For the town of Sorel and within 2 miles 
of its limits the minimum wage rate is $12 per 
week for male barbers and hairdressers and 
$8 for female ladies’ hairdressers. 

The hourly rate for extra employees is 
omitted. 

The schedule of wages by the job is revised 
to include rates for Sorel. 

Buitping Trapes, Montrean.—An Order in 
Council, approved December 18 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 26, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerrn, May, page 460, 
and October, page 954) by cancelling the 
provision which exempted from the provisions 
of the agreement maintenance men employed 
in hotels and manufacturing establishments. 





The December issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, published by the United States De- 
partment of Labour, contains an article entitled 
“Lump-sum Settlements in Workmen’s Com- 
pensation in New York.” As pointed out in 
the review, this form of settlement has not 
proved satisfactory according to recent inves- 
tigations conducted in New York State. Lump- 
sum settlement is generally made in cases of 
head and back injuries, and it has been 
believed that giving the claimant the full sum 
due him would act as a curative device. The 
investigation in New York State, however, 
found that in practice the curative benefits 
were slight, and that, in most cases, instal- 
ment payments would have been much more 
helpful to the recipients. 





According to a “Report on the Hat and Cap 
Industry in Canada, 1935,” issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, considerable 
improvement was shown by that industry 
during 1985. Capital imvestment rose from 
$5,812,476 in 1934 to $6,451,000, a gain of 
about 11 per cent, while the gross value of 
production increased from $10,845,759 to 
$11,524,478, a gain of over 6 per cent. Em- 
ployment was given to 4,211 persons as com- 
pared with 3,957 in 1934, an increase of 254 or 
approximately 6:4 per cent, and the remunera- 
tion paid these employees increased from 
$3,331,879 to $3,659,281 or more than 9 per 
cent. There was an increase in the cost of the 
materials used which rose from $5,188,631 to 
$5,549,013, an increase of more than 6 per cent. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


flees Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 584, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, convene a con- 
ference or series of conferences of employees 
and employers in the industry, in any zone or 
zones to investigate the conditions of labour 
and practices in such industry and. to negotiate 
standard rates of wages and hours of labour. 
The employees and employers in attendance 
may formulate and agree upon a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour for all or any class 
of employees in such industry or district. If, 
in the opinion of the Minister a schedule of 
wages and hours for any industry is agreed 
upon in writing by a proper and _ sufficient 
representation of employees and of employers, 
‘he may approve of it, and upon his recom- 
mendation, the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
ceil may declare such schedule to be in force 
for a period not exceeding twelve months and 
thereupon such schedule shall be binding upon 
every employee or employer in such industry 
in such zone or zones to which the schedule 
applies, the schedule not coming into effect 
until ten days after publication of the Order 
in Council in The Ontario Gazette. The 
Minimum Wage Board has authority to en- 
force the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with the 
July, 1935, issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 


BARBERING TRADE, WINDSor—An Order in 
Council, dated December 10, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, December 19, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
barbering trade in the city of Windsor. 


The Order in Council is in effect from 
December 29, 1936 “during pleasure.” 

Work may be performed on any day except 
Sundays, Wednesday after 12 o’clock noon and 

eight specified holidays, providing that work 
~ may be done after noon on Wednesday in any 
week in which one of the eight specified holi- 
days occurs. 

Class A consists of persons regularly employed 
on a percentage basis by a master barber, class 
B of master barbers who personally perform 
work at the trade and any person who carries 
on a business in a one-chair establishment or 
who operates a barber chair in any shop as a 
separate unit. For these classes A and B, 
the minimum rate of wages is “such percentage 
of the earnings of the barber or chair operated 
by him as will ensure to the barber a minimum 
wage equivalent to what he would have received 
for the same work if he had been employed 


pursuant to an Maer whereby he would 
receive 60 per cent of the amount taken in at 
the following shop prices: haircut (adults), 40 
cents; hair cut (children), shave, singe, hair 
tonics, 25 cents; shampoo (plain), facial massage 
(plain), 35 cents; razor honing, 40 cents. 

Class C consists of persons who are regularly 
employed at the trade and the minimum wage 
rate is $20 per week. 

Class D consists of persons who are not 
regularly employed at the trade and for these 
the minimum rate is $3 per day except when 
they are employed only on Saturdays or the 
day preceding a holiday, in which case they 
shall be paid $5 per day. If engaged for less 
than one day, 60 cents per hour with at least 
3 hours’ pay. 

No deduction from wages to be made for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses of any kind. : 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


ELECTRICAL REPAIR) AND CONSTRUCTION 
Trapr, Lonpon.—An Order in Council, dated 
December 21 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, December 26, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the electrical 
repair and construction trade in a zone which 
includes the City of London and surrounding 
district which is defined in the Order in 


Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Janu- 
ary 5, 1937, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule covers construction of new 
buildings or structures or parts thereof or the 
alteration or remodelling of existing buildings 
or structures or parts thereof. It does not in- 
clude employees of industrial or manufacturing 
establishments -who are engaged in manufac- 
turing processes nor regular employees of such 
establishments who are engaged in the repair, 
servicing or upkeep of the plant and equipment 
used in the operation of the plant, or who are 
engaged in work in connection with new in- 
stallations, alterations, or extensions of a minor 
nature in or to the plant or its, equipment, nor 
to the repairing or servicing of electrical ma- 
chines or appliances when the work is done in 
commercial establishments or when done by 
regular employees of manufacturers or their 
agents pursuant to the terms of a guarantee or 
contract accompanying the sale or installation 
of such machines or appliances. 

Hours: 8 per day (between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
where one hour is given for lunch or between 8 
a.m. and 4,30 p.m. where one-half hour is given 
for lunch) from Monday to Friday inclusive, 4 
on Saturday from 8 a.m. to noon, a 44 hour week. 
Whenever work is of such a nature that it 
eannot be done during a regular working day, 
it may be done at night at the regular wage 
rate for 8 hours. Whenever work is done on 
shifts, any 8 hours to be considered a regular 
davs work, but for those working on the night 
shifts 91 cents per hour to be paid. 

Overtime. including work on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. 
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Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour. A 
special minimum rate may be established by 
the Advisory Board for any handicapped person. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

PLUMBING AND HEATING TrapEs, Lonpon.— 
An Order in Council, dated December 21 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, December 
26, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the plumbing and heating trades in 
a Zone which includes the City of London and 
the surrounding district which is included in 
the Order in Council. 

The Order in. Council is in effect from January 
5, 1937, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not include employees of 
industrial or manufacturing plants who are 
engaged in manufacturing processes nor to em- 
ployees of such plants engaged in the repair, 
servicing or upkeep of its equipment or in new 
installations or extensions of a minor nature 
in or to such plant. 
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Hours: 8 per day (between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
whenever one hour is given for lunch or be- 
tween 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m. whenever one-half 
hour is given for lunch) from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40-hour week. Work may be done 
on Saturday morning at the regular wage rate 
if required for the protection of life or property 
and the setting of sleeves and inserts. When- 
ever work is done in shifts, those on the night 
shifts to be required to work only 7 hours and 
they will be paid 91 cents per hour. 


Overtime worked between 1 a.m. Monday and 
noon on Saturday, time and one-half. All other 
overtime including work on Saturday afternoon, 
Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour. 


Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. Whenever this Act does 
not govern the employment of fifth year junior 
mechanics they shall be subject to this schedule 
except that the minimum rate of wages shall 
be two-thirds of the regular rate. 





PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1936 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The movement in prices continued upward, 
a slight increase ‘being recorded in the cost 
of the weekly family budget and a substantial 
increase in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.36 at the beginning of December 
as compared with $8.32 the previous month. 
Price changes during the month were not 
large, the most important being advances in 
eggs, butter, bread, beans and potatoes, and 
declines in beef, pork, bacon, and evaporated 
apples. The cost of the food budget for 
certain earlier dates was $8.14 for December. 
1935; $7.54 for December, 1934; $667 for 
March, 1983 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $11.83 for December, 1929. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget was $16.99 at the beginning 
of December; $16.96 for November; $16.65 for 
December, 1935; $16.02 for December, 19384; 
$15.41 for June, 1983 (the low point in recent 
years), $22.11 for December, 1929; $21.49 for 
December, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and $14.26 for December, 
1914. In fuel, changes were slight, advances 
in the cost of coal being offset by declines 
in wood. No changes were reported in rent. 

In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
advanced week by week during December from 
77-2 for the week ended November 27 to 80:8 
for that ended January 1, 1937, a total advance 


of nearly 5 per cent. The latest figures avail- 
able on a monthly basis are for November, 
when the index number was 77:2 as compared 
with 72:7 for December, 1985; 71:1 for De- 
cember, 1984; 63:5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 96:0 for December, 
1929; 96-4 for December, 1921; 164:3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 66-4 for De- 
cember, 1914. Grain prices were substantially 
higher during the month under review, particu- 
larly wheat which was quoted at the highest 
price since January, 1930. Important advances 
also occurred in the prices of certain non-fer- 
rous metals, chiefly copper, lead and zinc. 
Tron and steel prices, which had shown stability 
over a long period, advanced considerably in 
December. The vegetable products group ad- 
vanced 28 per cent during the year 1936, wood 
products 5:8 per cent, iron and its products 
4-9 per cent and non-ferrous metals 17-8 per 


cent. Other groups in the chief component 
materials classification were only slightly 
higher. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
‘the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 





Commodities |Quan-| (f) | (t) 11910 }1913 | Dec.} Dec.| Dec.}| Dec.} Dec.} Dec.} Dec.| Dec.} Dec.| Dec.} Dec.} Dec.) Nov.} Dec. 





tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926] 1928] 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1983 | 1934 | 1935 | 1986 } 1936 

Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. c. ¢c Cc. c. Ce Cc. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin...} 21bs.} 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-41] 73-4] 71-2} 52-8] 56-8] 69-2] 70-2) 63-2} 50-0] 38-0} 38-6] 45-0) 45-4) 44-2 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-4] 50-8] 46-0) 28-6] 31-2] 42-6} 44-4] 37-2] 26-6] 20-4) 20-6] 24-2] 23-8) 23-6 

Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3} 12-8} 15 7] 17-6} 27-5} 28-0] 18-0} 19-8} 23-4] 24-9} 21-8] 16-0} 11-3] 11-6] 13-5} 13-3] 13-3 

Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-7) 34-2] 33-4] 26-5] 28-6] 30-0} 30-2] 26-7] 21-9} 17-4} 18-9] 20-2) 20-8] 20-5 

Pork, leg. ten 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 19-3] 36-7] 38-8] 26-4! 28-7] 27-1] 28-9] 26-8] 16-6} 15-6} 19-1] 20-8} 21-2] 20-4 

ee cag 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2) 36-8] 69-6] 70-6) 52-2] 54-2] 53-2) 54-6] 58-2] 36-0} 30-8} 388-2] 40-6] 39-8] 38-8 
acon, break- 

BAST A royen\ a od “ | 15-4) 17-8] 24-5} 24-7) 25-5} 51-3] 57-0} 41-0) 42-6] 39-0) 39-7] 39-0] 22-3} 21-1] 32-7] 30-0} 30-0] 29-2 
Lard, pare..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 73-8) 70-4] 46-0} 47-2) 45-2} 42-8} 41-6] 26-0} 26-8] 29-4) 36-6] 31-8] 31-8 
Eggs, fresh. 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 83-3] 33-7] 45-1] 71-3] 88-8] 60-3] 64-9] 64-1] 65-2) 58-5) 49-5} 44-8) 41-4]. 43-5) 43-9} 45-7 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 34-5] 59-7) 73-9) 46-1] 50-8] 50-8) 50-5) 45-9} 36-7) 30-9] 31-0} 34-7) 84-4] 35-2 

NY cea Bio 6qts.| 36-6} 39-6} 48-0} 51-6] 52-8} 82-2) 93-6) 71-4] 72-6] 74-4]. 76-8] 72-6] 63-6} 58-2] 61-2] 61-2] 62-4) 62-4 
puaee dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0! 58-0} 60-0|104-4]118-6] 76-4] 79-0) 87-4) 87-6} 69-8} 47-4] 44-4] 44-2) 538-2) 50-8] 52-0 

eal cream- 

te Here Ya 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9) 83-9} 34-9] 58-1) 65-3] 44-4) 43-21 47-8) 47-5] 38-2] 27-2) 25-6] 25-11 30-4] 28-4] 29-4 
Chiat ca, old.. 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5} 22-1] 34-8) 40-0/§30-6]$30-4/§33 - 6] §33- 1] §29-9]§22-5)§19-6)§19-41§20-41§22-51§22-4 
Cheese, new. 1 “ | 14-6) 15:7} 17-5} 19-1) 20-3] 32-8] 37-9}§380-6]§30- 4] $33 -6]§33-11§29-9]§22-5)§19-6]§19-4)§20-41§22-5)/§22-4 
HOA epee ae 115 “ | 55-5} 58-5! 66-0] 61-5] 67-5]118-51133-5/100-51114-0]115-5/118-5]| 99-0] 90-0) 88-5] 90-0] 91-5] 97-5} 99-0 
Flour, family..j10 “ | 25-0] 28-0} 33-0] 32-0] 37-0] 69-0} 70-0)§44-0)/§52-0}§50- 0] $53-0/$38-0)§31-0)§31-0]§34-01§35-0/§39-0)§39-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 24-5) 40-5} 38-5} 27-5] 30-0} 31-0] 32-5] 27-0} 23-5) 25-5] 26-0! 26-0} 27-0} 27-0 
at te id caps 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4} 13-2] 25-2) 20-8/§20-8]§21-61§20-6]§20-6/§19- 6] §17- 6} §16-0)$16-01$15-6)§15-8]§16-0 
eans, hand- 
Mone ores 8-6) 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 18-4] 82-0} 21-8) 16-8) 16-2) 20-6] 21-6] 16-2} 9-8) 8-6) 9-6} 10-8] 12-8] 18-6 
pples,evapor 
weed Ae Tee ot 9-9} 7-71 11-5] 12-0) 12-2) 22-8) 28-2) 22-5) 20-0] 21-0) 21-5] 19-7] 17-4! 15-1! 15-3] 15-4] 17-1] 16-2 
runes, med- 

jum el: 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-8] 19-4) 26-1] 19-1) 15-6) 18-5] 15-8} 12-9} 11-8} 12-4) 12-6] 11-3] 11-3] 11-3 
Sugar, granula- 

Lireto Reh Oe ARC aee 4 © | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2) 49-6} 53-6} 37-2] 32-4] 30-4] 29-2) 25-6] 24-8] 32-0} 26-0) 24-8] 24-4] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 14-4) 22-6} 25-2! 17-6] 15-4} 14-4} 13-8] 12-4] 11-8} 15-4} 12-6] 12-2) 12-0] 12-2 
Tea, black..... ana 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 9-7] 15-6} 15-1/$14-8)$18-0/$17-6)$17- 6) 814-4) $13 -2]§11-0} §13-3)§13-0}§13-0]§13-0 
Tea, green i 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3) 9-7] 15-1] 16-1)§14-8)§18-0)$17-6)§17-6]$14-4)§13-21§11-0) §13 -3)§13-0]§13-0]§13-0 
Coffeen 2k. aay 8 8-6] 8-8! 8-9] 9-4] 9-9) 11-6} 15-2) 18-5] 15-3] 15-1] 15-1] 13-5) 11-8] 9-9} 9-5) 9-2} 8-9} 8-9 
Potatoes....... bag] 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 32-7} 62-0) 75-3] 37-9} 68-0] 41-4} 75-5) 42-2] 23-3] 35-41 24-1} 40-5] 48-5} 50-0 
Vinegar........ 6 qt -7 7 -7 8 8 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0; 1-0] 1-0} 1-0 9 -9 -9 9 9 

ii g ey ng! Lig ais 
All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34 96/13 -€5)14-84)16-39/11-18/11-31191-83]10-10) 7-85] 7-37] 7-541 8-14] 8-32) 8-36 











Coal, anthra- 


GILG ha: ee Ye ton| 39-5) 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 54-1] 81-8]125-9)114-3/105-21101-91101-4]101-0}101-2] 95-0} 94-8] 92-7] 92-1] 92-4 
Coal, bitumin- 
OUSw ac dita tee nls “1 831-1) 32-3] 35-0] 38-7) 37-2] 68-6] 92-3) 75-3} 64-9] 62-9] 63-1] 62-8} 60-8] 57-9] 58-9] 58-7) 58-3] 58-5 


Wood, hard....| “ ed.} 32-5} 35-3) 38-8} 42-5) 42-2) 79-8) 87-8) 78-8} 76-0) 74-9] 76-2] 75-6] 69-8] 59-2] 61-9] 60-4] 59-6) 59-4 
Wood, soft.....|* “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 380 6) 31-1] 57-7| 69-1) 58-9] 55-8] 55-3) 54-8! 54-1] 51-3] 45-4] 46-4] 45-1] 45-4} 44-9 











Goalioil isesr. 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7} 23-4) 27-8] 40-5] 31-1] 31-5] 31-0} 31-1] 30-7] 27-2) 27-6] 27-3] 27-1] 27-0] 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ 
WishGe pes Fs'ea ue, 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91) 1-88] 3-11) 4-16] 3-58! 3-33] 3-26] 3-26) 3-24! 3-10) 2-85) 2-89] 2-84] 2-82] 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ren tiau.. s: kw: 1 mo. 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4-39) 4-83] 6-62] 6-95] 6-85! 6-94] 6-98] 7-07] 6-77| 5-57] 5-54) 5-63] 5-77) 5-77 
$ $ $ 
Et Motalsi. 3; sdlisesic ox 9-37/10-50)12-79)14-02|14-26 ot. oe 25. "ey 20-97)21- 40) 21 - 5622-11120. 46/47 -76)15 83 16 ‘ne 16-65|16-96)16-99 




























$ > $ ‘ : 
Nova'Scotiay. 32.2... - 5:61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-76)18-92)14-63 10° 51 hs 18}11-29 8-44] 7-64] 7-75) 8-34) 8-38) 8-36 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26} 5-81) 6-34) 6-90}12-00/12-79] 9-48]10-21]10-26 10-85 9-85 7-88} 7-21) 7-32} 7-73) 8-08} 8-14 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55} 7-04) 7-76)13-58)14-76)10-51/11-26)11-28]11-60}10-37) 8-29] 7-67] 7-94] 8-32} 8-45] 8-50 
Quebeoss. Patidisragrl: 5-15) 5-64) 6-33) 6-87) 7-37/13-07) 14-05) 10-00} 10-37}10-54}11-02) 9-45] 7-29) 6-72} 7-00) 7-58) 7-69) 7-79 
ONGArIO: 5. « stepdiors otaetsios 5-01} 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-74)13-62)14-91)10-31)11-31]11-33]11-75]10-05} 7-74) 7-37] 7-53} 8-19] 8-37] 8-35 
Branitobalt seas. 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-87) 8-25)13-29)14-38) 9-87/10-51]10-95}11-64) 9-59] 7-40) 6-85) 7-21] 7-74] 8-380} 8-46 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86) 6-92) 7-86] 8-25) 8-80]13-86)14-52)10-25]11-12}11-36]/12-03) 9-83] 7-54) 7-02) 7-33] 7-66) 8-06] 8-15 
Albertary tate: sce.» 6-02) 6-50] 8-00} 8-33) 8-47)13-80}14 -56/10-09]11-07)11-37)12-13) 9-90) 7-59] 7-14] 7-34] 7-87] 8-07] 8-20 
British Columbia....| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13} 8-94/14-54]15-93}11-45]11-99]12-34]12-99]11-14} 8-61] 8-22] 8-19] 8-87] 9-11] 9-15 





tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase ‘ahhé figures by about 50 per cent. 
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be available for purposes of comparison from that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
price of foods and groceries in each city except part of the amount due. 
milk ahd bread are the average of quotations The weekly budget for a family of five, 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics calculated in terms of the average prices in 
by a number of representative butchers and the cities for which reports are received, in- 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is ¢oal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
secured by the correspondents of the Lapour tems for which figures were available when 
Gazerte, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. the publication of retail prices statistics was 
The quotations for rent are the prevailing begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in Gazerre for February, 1910. The quantities of 


districts extensively occupied by workingmen. each commodity included are modifications of 
The first class 1s of houses in good condition, those employed for similar calculations by 


favourably located in such districts with good vyarious authorities. For some articles com- 
modern conveniences. The second class is of paratively large quantities are included owing 
houses in fair condition less desirably located to the absence of other important items of 
but still fairly central, without modern’ con- the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
veniences. are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and conditions affecting these usually affect the 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities (Continued on page 116) 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





beat Com- Dec.| Dee.| Dec.} Dec.} Dee.| Dec.| Dec.| Dee. |Nov.! Dec. 
ommodities modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 5996) 1998) 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 11936 |1936¢ 


*All commodities. ....6.6.6 54.05: 567 | 64-0/127-41155-91 97-3] 97-9] 94-6] 96-0] 77-7] 70-4) 69-0| 71-1! 72-7| 77-2} 80-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-11127-9!167-0} 86-2] 95-0] 86-2) 93-9} 59-3) 56-4) 60-4) 66-7) 67-11 79-2) 86-9 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9}127-11145-1| 96-0)100-0}109-41109-8| 90-5) 66-4] 63-7) 66-2) 73-0} 73-5) 74-7 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Proddetss fe he vos aula 85 58-21157-11176-5)101-7| 96-2| 93-2) 89-6] 76-9) 71-8) 71-71 71-5) 69-6] 69-6) 71-0 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Raper cab eee nea 49 63-9] 89-11154-4)106-3)} 99-0) 98-3] 98-2) 85-2) 76-7] 64-4) 64-5) 65-9) 69-4) 69-6 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9)156-9]}168-4/104-6] 99-3) 93-0) 93-4] 89-0) 87-3] 86-7] 86-8} 87-2) 88-3) 91-5 
VI: Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Thelr Products ys. 04.5.5. 18 98-4}141-9)135-5} 97-3) 95-7) 95-1) 96-5! 71-6) 66-3) 66-5) 63-7) 71-5) 74-0) 80-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products ieete 4... Sc 83 56-8} 82-3/112-2)107-0}103-1) 93-4) 98-4} 89-4) 87-5) 85-8) 86-1] 85-4) 84-8] 85-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CONIVER S| Ob oa a aC aaa Rel Ut 63-4)118-7|141-5}105-4) 99-3} 94-2} 95-1] 90-3] 86-6] 80-8] 80-4] 77-5] 78-8) 79-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0|102-7/1386-1] 96-9] 97-3] 94-5] 95-3] 83-2) 73-6] 73-3) 72-9) 74-4) 76-0)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
AGCON Al EI ee ote 126 61-81119-0}150-8)] 90-2} 99-0) 97-41103-3] 81-0} 65-4] 67-4) 67-9) 72-5} 76-2}..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9]/126-3]/101-4| 96-1] 92-5} 90-0} 84-6] 79-0! 77-3) 76-2) 75-6) 75-8)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods..:....... 402 67-7|133-3}164-8] 98-8] 97-8] 93-41 95-9] 71-3] 67-4) 64-3] 68-3) 69-4) 76-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1} 81-9)108-6}104-1/110-4) 94-5) 96-2) 91-5] 91-1] 87-2] 89-6] 90-1) 89-5)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/189-0}171-0) 98-2) 96-4! 93-3) 95-9] 69-0) 64-8) 61-8] 65-9] 67-1] 74-8]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialst.ae sot c58e. « j1l 67-0/100-7)144-0/108-7] 97-8] 98-1] 97-9] 85-0) 79-3} 80-6} 81-4) 82-1] 86-8}..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5}148-11177-3} 95-8] 96-1] 92-3] 95-5) 65-5) 61-6] 58-6] 63-3) 64-5) 72-8]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
IRS) DI CENUG |e Weary el Rae e eee 186 59-21134-7)176-4] 91-2] 95-2} 86-0) 91-5) 60-5) 57-1) 60-3) 64-9] 64-6) 74-9]..... 
BAA VaR ad a hicloteieeee 105 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9) 99-8]/106-5}106-7| 88-0} 67-0} 65-3) 67-7) 73-4) 74-41..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6] 88-0} 97-7) 95-5/104-5} 61-8] 53-8] 53-6] 61-6] 65-5) 77-1] 86-2 
Te Marinoiy 2 %.£ ne, ty ors ake 6 16 65-9}111-7/114-1} 91-7/103-7|107-7|107-0} 87-0} 71-6} 66-8} 70-5) 68-0) 71-3]}..... 
Tile Koresteu Getinher ct octets 6 57 60-1} 89-7/151-3/106-8) 99-0] 98-3] 98-1] 85-1) 76-7] 64-7) 64-6] 66-0) 69-7]..... 
IVs Minerals 220 ae eG kane, 203 67-91115-2)134-6]106-4)/100-2] 92-3) 92-3] 85-3) 83-4] 82-2} 82-1] 83-0] 83-3]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63-8}120-8}154-1] 94-7] 98-2] 94-0] 98-9] 67-3] 60-2) 58-9) 64-3) 67-2) 75-8)..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
Ay 3) a Aare Sv Ien ite toe 1, eae 322 64-8|127-7/156-5}100-4) 97-5) 93-8] 93-2) 81-5] 72-6) 72-0} 72-5) 72-9) 75-5)..... 


tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num - 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended January 1, 1937 monthly figures not yet available. i ‘ 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING. 











LOCALITY F 
ice 
ae 
85 
Ho 
we 

cents 
Dominion (average)......... e274 
Nova Seotia (average)........ 20-4 
12 = Sy cineya a aan se even 24-2 
9—-New Glasgow......0.-- 25 
BAN MMELStA le cdo se eine 20 
JESS) Betis h gnA Sabcenogo ue c 23-3 
H— WINASOL et node Bees 25 
6 TrurO soy hee ee ee 23 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown. ai 2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-7 
SMGnetone w.las leek ee 25 
9 Samp Onn pene ere 27-9 
10—Fredericton............ 28-7 
iB hist here seks 25 
Quebec (average)............ 22-1 
12—Ouebeeiw ware es. 20-8 
13——Three Rivensi. sees -' 23°3 
14——Sherbrookey.......--4- 24-4 
LG = SOLE eased eames si 26 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 18-7 
E7==St2 TONNS in. ee anes ee 21 
18—Thetford Mines.........]....-- 
19—Montreal............... 25 
Pri a a Rhea aie hea SS ee te 21-9 
Ontario (average)............ 22-4 
iO ttawaree a ene 24-9 
992 Brockville. aan sees 25-7 
oe Kinastonue eae ee ere 21-8 
24-—Bellevalle s/he seas ee 18-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 24-7 
96—Oshawasici.. 4 odessee 19 
Oy ies Oraillits. 8 bias obec on 20 
98-——Porontotia ge. ae fee mee 24-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24 
30—St_ Catharines:.... 62255 91-8 
31—Hamilton 92-8 
32—Brantford 22-8 
89 Galt. pee ace nia eee 24-9 
342 Gurelp hott eee, were 20-3 
35—Kitchener.............. 19-6 
36—Woodstock............. 23 
S/S trationd y, tees akc 92 
28 TLOnGon i. ee eee oe 23-9 
39= St) Thomastial.c.ce..s 23°+4 
A0==Chatham..). ose es ues 22 
41—Windsor................| 22:5 
A) = Sariiey see ae Cera ae eae 22-1 
48—Owen Sound............} 22:4 
44—North Bay............. 21 
45-——SuGbury...descck ses se: 19-7 
AG WODalbiass dak Maen ea teas 
47-1 TWINS 2) ie, oe, eed ee 26 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 20-8 
50—Fort William........... 23-2 
Manitoba (average)..........| 19-8 
51—Winnipeg............... 21-6 
D2 Oran GdOnen niece es 18 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 18-0 
H8S—REBINA 60 on oe gece wes 18-7 


54—Prince Albert.......... Is 
55—Saskatoon............0. . 
56—Moose Jaw............. 

Alberta (average) 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
58—Drumheller............ 
59—Edmonton............. 16 





60—Caleary ee oles} 19-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 17°7 
British Columbia (average) .| 22-9 
62—Fernie. si... ciseicdis ese: 20 
O3-——INGISON:, «: ais. oe fates Ales 22-5 
G4 rathiet 524 sanaeeen tain 25 
65—New Westminster...... 23°3 
66—Vancouver............. 24-7 
O7——VaACtOLiBi.....).1 herein vers iets 24-1 
68—Nanaimo............... 23-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 20 


Beef 

Sie 

a, b xs 

Se Naeem 

G5) 8s] 85 | sis 
ar Og oo isto 
Se bee abe Tne 
Sven seas ror Sure 
Caio MN eek Gs ae ua 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
17-8 | 16-6 | 11-8 9-7 
18-7 | 16-1 | 11-8 | 10-1 
20-4 | 16-9 | 138-2 | 11-5 
20 18 1st AOeh 
Vaal Sete 10 8 
16-5 | 15-5 | 11-8 | 11-2 
18 15 12 10 
20 15 10 9 
19-0 | 17-2 | 12-0 | 11-5 
19-9 | 19-0 | 13-1 | 10-0 
19-3 | 18-7 | 12 9 
19-8 | 19-9 | 18-5 | 10-8 
20-5 | 18-2 | 11-7 | 10-2 
20 19 15 10 
17-2 | 17-8 | 11-7 7:5 
16-8 | 16-2 | 12-8 7-9 
17-5 | 16 11-6 7-2 
18-9 | 22-3 | 12-6 8-4 
ibe 17-7 | 10-2 6-7 
14-9 | 15 11 7:7 
1S7 ot ded 6-2 
14-7 | 14-3 | 11-7 7-3 
18 20-1 | 10-4 7-9 
18:5) 7-1 12-4 8-3 
18-6 | 17-1 | 12-6 | 10-4 
18-3 | 19-5 | 13-1 9-6 
20-7 | 17-7 | 11-6 9-3 
17 17-1 | 12 8-8 
14-4 | 15-7 | 10-7 8-6 
19-3 | 17 13 10-8 
17 Loez lh Wa. 10-3 
16 17-7 | 11-8 | 11-3 
19-5 | 18-6 | 12-8 | 12-3 
20 17 13-7 | 11-4 
18-5 | 17-5 | 13-8 | 10-2 
19-3 | 19-3 | 138-3 | 11-7 
19 17-5 | 13-6 9-7 
20-8 | 19-2 | 15 13-3 
17-8 | 17-2 | 12-2 | 11-6 
17-6 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 10-6 
19 17-7 | 18-1 | 10-5 
19-5 | 15-5 | 12-7 | 10-7 
19-9 | 19-3 | 138-2 | 10-1 
19 16-7 | 12-3 | 10-2 
18-1 | 16-8 | 13-3 9-1 
17-9 | 17-2)) 13-1 9-7 
18-3 | 16-6 | 12-9 | 10-7 
18-2 | 16 12-9 9-6 
17-3 | 16 12 8-7 
Wore Weare |) Mh se 9-7 
| rales iu] 9 
22-6 | 18-4 | 18-9 | 11-2 
19-9 | 17-2 | 12-7 | 10 
17-2) 15-5 |) 12-3 9-8 
18 15-6 | 11-1 | 12:3 
15-8 | 15-4 | 11-1 9-6 
16-6 | 15-8 | 10-4 9-8 
15 15 11-7 9-3 
14:1 | 13-2 8-8 rio 
14-1 | 13-8 8-4 8-2 
Leos iale, 8 6-5 
14-7 | 138-3 8-6 7°6 
15-2 | 13-8 | 10 8-4 
414-1 | 12-8 8-8 vit 
13-3 | 14-3 9-7 7-5 
13-7 | 11 9 6 
13-5 | 11-5 7-5 6-1 
15-3 } 13-8 9-9 8-7 
14-5 | 13-5 8 7-2 
18-5 | 16-9 | 11-8 | 11-5 
15 14 11 12-5 
Vio 16 il 12 
21-3 | 18 13-8 | 12 
20-2 | 16-8 | 11-2 | 11-9 
20-1 | 18 12-1 } 12-3 
19-4 | 18-8 | 12-2 | 11-8 
18-5 | 15-7 | 11-5 } 11-2 
16 17-3 | 11-7 8 


{ Pork 
CS Me 3 
Sh op m rey 
foi Nba (eles eo, SL 
3 te Al Peis ae es 
“8 £5 ag cheese 
ce En of | oa8. 
> =) fy ND 
cents cents cents cents 
13-3 20-5 20-4 19-4 
11-0 16-0 22-0 19-3 
10 17 22-1 19-7 
TF ei lee oie 23-5 18-2 
Fs es cakes 20 18-1 
11 15 21-5 19-6 
SR Sell cee aes 20 19 
tb es Sa Nt it i 25 21 
) ae eae an ee 21-3 17-9 
12-1 20-1 22°38 19-9 
10h [ER EReRe 22 20 
14-4 22-7 22-5 19-9 
12 17-5 22-5 19-8 
Oe eee 20 WS). Geek 19-7 
11-9 22-4 17-3 17-7 
12-5 23-1 16-6 16-9 
11-8 24-5 17-3 16-7 
12-5 QO 18-5 18-8 
9 20 15-7 17-2 
16-5 20 15-5 16-2 
12-5 25 18-2 17-1 
Bick} 20 16-3 19-7 
9-7 21-2 18-6 18-5 
10-4 22-8 19-2 18-2 
15-2 21-2 20-9 19-8 
13 23 18-3 18-2 
Ut eA ee. an 18-5 19-3 
13 20-8 20-1 18-9 
15 19-3 19 16 
16 24 21 21 
15-5 23 20-7 19-2 
18-7 25 21-5 20-2 
15-3 21-9 21-4 20-5 
15-7 17-5 20-7 18-2 
15-2 19-5 21-3 20-7 
16-3 21-6 20-8 23 
15-5 23-7 22-7 20 
16-8 22-5 222 18 
16 18 19-8 19-2 
15-2 22 19-7 17-4 
16 18 23 20 
16-7 20 CART (ee $ Seer 
15-5 20-3 20-8 19 
14-6 24 21-8 21-3 
16-3 18-5 21 18-8 
16-4 21 21-4 18-2 
16 18-2 20-3 20-6 
15-7 17-5 19-2 20 
12 20 20-7 21-3 
14 23-5 25 19-2 
RE A at nee | Ren eee Ae 18 23-5 
16-2 26-3 23°2 20-2 
15-2 20 21-5 19-7 
AS | epee. 20-7 21-9 
13-7 22-5 22-2 21-1 
12-1 19-7 18-9 18-4 
11-6 19-3 20-8 18-7 
12-5 20 1 Mam eae oa 
9-7 15-3 18-8 18-0 
9 13-7 17-6 15-7 
10 15 20 20 
10-1 15-5 19-3 18-2 
9-6 17 SO eh hoe 
10-0 17-9 18-1 17-8 
10-3 15 17°3 19 
il 17-5 18 16 
10-1 19-3 17-8 16-7 
10-8 20-5 20 17-2 
8 17 17-2 20 
13-4 22°41 22°79 21-8 
12 20 20 21-3 
13-5 20 23°5 wp, 
14-7 25 25 22-8 
12-8 22-4 22 21-7 
13-5 23-5 23-1 22-3 
13-6 21-7 24 23 
14:3 23°3 20 20 
12-5 21 23-7 21-5 


Bacon 
eis 2 
a8 5 
eds Me 

igo] 3 
a8 | 4s 
arn Kole 
jaa faa) 
cents cents 
29-2 32°5 
270-4 30-4 
28 31-1 
26-2 29-7 
28 30-8 
27-1 30-1 
26-7 30 
28-4 30-7 
20-9 31-1 
28-6 32-1 
29-2 33-4 
27-1 31-6 
29-3 31-8 
28-7 31-7 
2¢°5 30-5 
23-2 28-7 
28-6 31-9 
26-9 29 
30 312 
28-7 31-7 
29-2 30-8 
25 30 
28 30-5 
28 30-4 
28°2 31-4 
27-9 31-6 
28-1 30-9 
26-3 29-8 
29-7 31-8 
27°9 31-2 
27-5 31-7 
29-3 33-4 
30-1 34-9 
27-4 30-8 
26-9 30-1 
26-9 30-8 
27-2 30 
27-7 30-8 
27°5 31 
27-1 29-4 
28-3 30-7 
26-7 29-4 
28 31-5 
27-8 31-3 
28-2 31 
26-7 29-1 
26-2 29-2 
26-8 29-1 
29 30-9 
29-1 34-1 
29-7 31-8 
27-6 31 
29-2 31:7 
33°5 387-2 
32-2 35°3 
31-5 34-3 
30-5 33-8 
32-4 34-7 
33°74 37-8 
33 37-4 
36 41 
33-4 37-2 
32°5 85-7 
29-7 30-5 
31-7 36-4 
28-5 31-5 
28-1 31-4 
32-1 35°3 
28 o2°7 
33°5 36-8 
30-5 35 
32-6 37-6 
35°3 39-7 
32-7 85°7 
33°3 36°6 
34-2 36-1 
33-6 35+2 
35-5 38-4 


Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per lb 


(e) 
oO 
5 
Sa 
ma 





a. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Price in bulk lower. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 


\ 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1936 
Fish Eggs Butter 
: : a S & oO © 
Ql oie pe! J © a ile 2) © 
‘acm ys Lal = om gop OQ Oo ee ~ > — 
VE rece a ae See eee Se |e ey Se es Vile 
age (Se |ag8/ 8 | ds |.2.| 3. j@e S| es | Bee) ee) 22 (So | BA 
gas | 86s |8os | SS | bs | Seo] eS leuss! |: | Tas |Bses| so | 225) oe 
a" N ao Seis oy pai, Sek Sk een ee 8 oh ‘GSS x ag ana = Ge 
Soe laeatome | ae fae jaee | Be. |e s) So | Pek SOM a Sek hase lt os 
6) i = oa) nD Nn fy @) Ps Dag tine Oe cs = Q oe 
cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents cents | cents | cents'| cents | cents cents cents cents 
16-9 22.8 18-8 13-3 49-9 17-8 16-9 21-3 15-9 45-7 35°2 10-4 26-0 29-4 
9-1 by Teg Oa Nese a gah Se 43-7 12-8 14-1 15-3 16-6 50-7 39-5 10-0 20°9 31-0 
8-1 D0 Silpermamey |e soe. 42-4 12 13-6 15-6 16-6 56-1 38°3 10-12) aes 290s | 
wets. 20 een weston Neto fo tebe: 50 12-9 15 15-6 16-1 48 38-4 11b 27 30-2 | 2 
Pie sich | Oa: beet ee || opcodes [ice arte kets 50 13-6 15 14-2 16 44 39-6 8c 28-4 31-8 | 3 
LO; Thi ioe, elite sate ete ateott eras cvtegs ot 40 12 11-2 14-7 16-6 56-1 36°7 11-8a) 21-5 29-6 | 4 
Be Es Le nk ne eee atta th ae seems 40 13-5 15 16-2 bf 50 40 10c 25 83:2 | 5 
Saks te ote Ci dc oil ows omsctotot I ps stekora, 2 40 12-5 15 15-2 17 50-2 44 8 27°5 31 6 
ihoe see Dis ii me stevie Wie ete oss 44-9 12-3 15-0 18-7 16-4 46-3 37°8 |8-0-9-0 20:0 28:5 | 7 
13-8 Re O: bes cacetetere ts «ee eho jars 49-4 13-9 15-4 18-0 16-6 45-9 34°6 10-5 24°5 30-7 
13 DiS [lee aeocegeeed Ue ance 48-7 13-7 14-5 15-9 16-6 51-5 36-6 10 29-4 31-1 | 8 
13-3 Oe ite ake See [lems Sete oe 49-6 13-6 14-5 22-5 16 54-4 34-3 12 26-7 31-2 | 9 
15 BOE 7 lemicvasts [lave apace. 50 14-5 17-1 18-6 17-2 43-8 37-4 10 29-3 30-7 110 
Pi, 2 ete ote get ee BU ramos flee opiate el Ce stated eM age sida «ae 15 16-7 34 30 10 24-7 29-7 jit 
13-3 24-7 18-3 8-3 56-7 14-2 15-4 14-5 15-3 45-4 34-6 9-3 ao’ 28-0 
ae « 22 ADR Meas cpoeetas tel pe uetaneve cH prcoaNete Se 13-4 15 15-6 49-1 35-4 10 26-2 28-9 112 
il DG: Dy lafe-senirets bee sxeuee ee 50 18-7 15-7 16 15-5 45-1 35-1 10b 25 27°8 |13 
16 OR eM Paes noe Bae ae ee ser 13-8 16-6 15-5 15-7 49-2 37-1 10a 25-2 27-7 {14 
11 FZ «Bi alhoee smolts wi] ote srebener cel tsde cen Sia lois onctotogeh = 15-2 11-3 14-8 41 29-5 8 24 27-6 115 
A eS AES LSet en aera oo cl Bae etc sl ans. ae i ee 14-8 14-5 46-3 37-4 fed She jibes Guan ids 28-4 116 
Bes ee ess et Id ae ccna Wepre Gee | ee aren 15 15 13 15 43-2 30°4 RSE i oe eh a 20-7 117 
Rees eae | PN rb Woes caper ec lapels cpaneasohe oes nel ctigiate baw syste)» os 11-7 15-2 38 32-4 8c 25-5 28-1 118 
12 QB ep secs tere 7:5 60 12 16-3 18-5 15-1 49-8 33:9 {11-12 26-6 28-6 119 
16-5 24 16-5 9-3 60 11-6 15-3 14-8 16-4 46-8 34-9 10 25 27-5 |20 
15-7 23-4 4 re ee eae 53-3; 16-9 16-5 24-4 15-6 46-1 36-3 10-7 26-8 29-4 
14 25 Sic) (easton stl pea taverns 19-7 16-6 26°8 15-1 51-2 37°5 11 27 28-9 121 
Petey te Dy Jy lies oe weiese | cts ome te tor dhe ts- a samtere be 17-2 15 20-9 15-7 42-6 37 9 sane Ne 28 {22 
14 19 LOW Wace nierstera- 50 17 16-5 21:3 15-2 46-6 36:9 10 25-4 28°4 123 
A oo alles eel OS Oe 0 Be [eens ato a ey Be ert 16 15-5 20-8 15 44.8 36-7 9 29-7 28-5 |24 
Me cnet Homie Gir’ ciliate oeeahae ols sees emareallas ¢ 16 15-7 23-3 17-9 44.4 36-5 11 26-2 29-1 |25 
ee sche Ih aes eR Ye. Went east aha pCa ba] «6 5 Vege Beer Shactte 16 17 22-9 15-8 46-7 37°3 11b 25-5 29-8 126 
Wea otal 18-5 17 lepatehaite teas roiokst oe 18 18 26-1 16-4 44-6 35-5 10 26-7 30-4 |27 
ass See 25 gos Svinte | xan Borer te lets Serva 23 17-3 29-8 15-4 50-9 34-8 12 23 29-5 128 
Peete vehel sue llhit ce etre eel tate ateae aher> [lous wre ablllst  ssaretsrahe 15-4 15-2 21-5 14-8 43 35-8 11 27 29-3 |29 
De eenet shee. ee oes lp Seis [hate sates spo Tee Vena atajtes 15 15-8 28 14-9 45-2 35-7 11 28°3 29-6 |30 
Sc eee ne cote sks Shocabs Nome ESE: Wega SEAL Sie fia eawans ra 16:7 16-5 25-9 15-2 46-6 34°5 11-5aj) 28-5 29-7 {31 
Sees as oss ets Secll ke coe Bah ee [los ces eco oom: «6 16-6 16-3 25-4 14-5 39-8 33 11 29 29-9 132 
S feast al iGae Diecast hees ti eats Wee ler ae fa 14-7 15 24 15-7 46-5 38-6 11 27% 29-2 133 
Bere a eCeare cre e 25 PEIN Aare OR 3 ct Oy (ae 18 204 15-4 46-3 36-3 11 25 29-6 134 
18 22 AS gem lee sreyctcsh BO Wrgeh eetos 18 20 14-9 42-5 35°3 11 26-5 28-7 135 
Ed eee ll meee ete ae oases SION ayahate Sa 15 17 29-4 15-2 41-7 33°8 10 Re LN ae 29-7 136 
isk sts 22-5 20 sieevetoner i= | odie sms 16-7 15-5 23-9 14-7 46-1 34-8 10 28 29 (37 
Ze ae ee me ts Whee aac ph eas tvae ores asl] cbs cet ailte 15-3 16 29 15-2 44-9 37°6 10 22-5 28-9 138 
Meee adh] ecareat atts 27 me opty atch | eae sks 15-1 15:7 31-4 15-1 44-9 40-5 10 29-2 30-4 139 
Mok wel act Pall eric NT eeu ba ske lla w-pnaterscay: 15 19-5 24-3 14-6 40-6 35:4 10 26-2 28-4 140 
ie eek ae CAI a ie erase fe 8 Sei male ae aig 16 15 25 13-7 45-7 34-7 LIPO Kewateanes Wi 28°3 |41 
11 23:5 2D 5) Tgeeraacs Fesifi att, serrate: 15 15-7 26-4 15-6 3°5 38-3 10 27-2 29-1 |42 
Be es EG lee ae sites eT ore a eee ee rae ER 15 19-5 13-6 42-3 31 10 28 29-4 143 
eee, Sell cee oer | ceria clase meus aulllant ay anes 16-7 16-2 22 16-2 52:4 38°8 12 De Soe 28-6 |44 
Pee ete eal-ll Beic@itten lat fl ebeiogn O90 Bs ln esin)® 60 18 18-5 20-6 16-5 52 35°7 174 OFA Wen EOD & 29-5 |45 
Se ey Te Ad cite Blidge mortal abt mor 55 18 16 17-5 18-5 54-3 40-8 BO |e 30-3 146 
20 24 ZORD lopremerey: 53-3 18-7 18-5 16-2 16:3 50-7 35-6 E258 ct oe 30-4 147 
PET el Res eat vcs 1B isi8 | oe rues ae ings ape a 18 16-3 23-9 17-8 48-7 36-1 11 25 29-4 148 
Re oc gee yee eetitesses i aeysteute oes days. ate 19-2 16-4 23-5 17-6 46-3 38 Lky 27-5 30-2 149 
Pers ae 25 20 Te Ett eae ahs 18 18 25-7 16:6 48-1 35-2 11 27°7 30-5 50 
20-0 21-5 Lge Win wet) os 50-6 21-4 18-6 22°8 15-8 44-9 31:6 9-2 20°6 28-6 
Teh oe 21-9 TCA heer (ae ae 20 18-5 27-4 15-5 46-1 31-1 10 23-7 28°6 151 
20 PH | ee ee es 50 22-7 17-4 18-5 16 ® 43-6 30-9 8-3 23-4 28-5 152 
eek 21-9 12-2 i Nr eta era 23°94 19-1 19-8 15-7 41-6 30-0 10-6 22°6 rer 
22-4 23 Dll welageee ol ats/ (oie a | aes 255 23-6 18-2 17-3 15-4 42 30-4 10 21:3 27-4 153 
22 1 Uae [eae Te ae Seu eae + ox 25 20 19, 16 40 31-8 10 21-8 28-2 (54 
19 21-3 12-2 dD) BH aearaveake 21-2 17-8 18-9 15-5 3°2 28-9 10 23-3 26-6 155 
25 Deed, Mae ie Ria We Wate BEES «| eer de a orale 25 20-5 24-1 15-7 41-3 28-8 10 23°8 28:5 156 
21-9 22°38 14-1 16-3 |........ 24-0 19-1 aad 15-9 43-3 32°0 10-8 2a°9 28-2 
25 Dio Wap eas alee] ewe fe Sudanehs.| ome ce ae os ay, MOY Sele een 17-6 16-6 47-5 35-4 11 22-7 27-4 |57 
21:5 22-5 11 i Oeil Resmi gets 25 19 20-9 16-2 41-7 32-2 10 23°7 29 158 
22 21-8 OAS ID eae Oa a Wee deserter 22-6 19 21-6 15-4 41-6 30-4 il 23°6 28 159 
21-7 22-2 LSM a erlaee ic uae sere lore eats: 19 28-9 14-7 43-9 28:3 11 23-7 28-4 |60 
19-5 20-2 12-5 KGa" Papel 23°5 19-5 21-7 16-5 41-8 33-7 il 25-7 28 J61 
17-0 19-8 jl. osmeate- BO he neti: 22-4 20-1 24-8 16-9 43-9 b4-% 11-3 28-1 d1-4 
22 DO Me Wares ate ZO bcneregecs nests 23-5 23°5 24-2 17-5 45 33 10 27 30-6 |62 
21 2322) Wgesos| sie 5 ETON | ne cea: 25 22-5 21-7 17-7 48 36 12-5 27 32°6 163 
20-7 PE ete Ca Moai eC aos 25 22 28-4 19 51-2 37-6 | 12-5 27 32-1 164 
14-7 TS pe Miciegs peter ts wiege toate [swe etas: 3 ass 20 17 21:8 15 39-4 31-7 10 29 30-2 |65 
14-2 1A) lien aoe. (HOPG 8 nee cee 21-6 17-3 29-4 15-2 38-4 32°2 LOS) SRR an 30-4 |66 
11-6 LOE panes « |pmtahats ce: [vee e ond 21-6 19-8 23-8 15-8 41-4 36-6 11 30-4 32 ~=|67 
Pee athe preteen sta clale ifi-ae Suchehe ole Rtarperavoe Novena nners 20 26-7 15-7 42°5 34-4 LO ee eae 31-1 68 
15 TOG Peck creek 1 ESM | Batre ey 20 18-9 22-1 19-6 45-1 32°3 AU oa t2) (ai sete 32°2 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Canned Vegetables 




















» o ma * 
cs) es = >. as g are ab 
a Ae | ee ae ee oe 5 
Bea S| cane pe tes Be 
LOCALITY ae A 5 oN | of be Sk a 38 
ee pa Giceam il ae | SB | OR Bee aL | has 
iota aS ores Meee eee ‘Gee a 88 £9 en 
) — hase Boe SA g mom a Sirs oars) no No 
os re eH HS BD ® x, PES 28 as i aw 
Sh oe i> Seo ome | Jom | 2 See) ate BN 8 8 
oO Q N jem fai fa cal cl Ay io) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 2a°4 6-6a| 15-2 3:9 5-4 8-0 11-0 12-7 12-2 12-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°03 6-8 15-4 4:3 5-1 7-6 13-1 12-9 12-0 12-1 
PSV ANS Yi i as ae eel ee ara Ge eter 21-4 7-3 17 4-2 jor 6-9 12-6 12-5 12-1 12-1 
2-—~New) Glasgow. co coneaee 23:2 |6-7-7°3 15-7 4-5 5-2 8 12-5 12-1 10-9 11-3 
OAT CLEC mS een tia 22-5 7:3 13-5 4:5 5 7:7 11-7 12 11-8 11-8 
PEP a iba ite ae ae teene Cote. ieee: 22-7) 4-6-7 14-7 4.2 5-4 8 14-2 12-9 11-9 11-9 
FS Windsoredit ec eae ee. 21 7-3 18 4-2 5 8 15 13-7 12-5 12 
OE rr. tara ay. mea care nea 23 6-7°3 13-5 4-4 5 i 12-7 14 12-5 12-8 
7—P..1.—Charlottetown......... 21-6 8-0 15-0 4-1 5-0 8-3 13-7 13°5 12-0 11-8 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-1 74 16-2 4-2 5-2 74 13-3 13-1 11-6 11-4 
SS NONCTOMMe Uae omen al Die 22-2 8-0 16 4-3 5-2 8-5 14 12-9 12 11-9 
O— Sang Jolie eevee a a 7) 22°8 6-6-7 17-3 4-2 5-1 7-2 13-1 13-2 11-3 11-3 
10—Fredericton...03. 500.02) 21-9 7:3 14-3 4.2 5-1 7-4 asa 12-6 11-1 11 
11 —-Bathuretacan te aon tien eel 21-3 8 17 4-2 5-2 6-5 13 13-7 12 11-5 
Quebee (average)................... 19-9 5-5 12-9 3°9 5:2 6-2 10-8 12-2 11-5 11-9 
12 Ouchecsare rn de cteen 0 tana 21-9 |4-5-8-5 13-8 4 5-2 6-4 10-8 12:8 11-5 12 
13 Phreemhaiyersec iar int. cope deo: 20 =+|5-3-6 13-3 4-1 5-3 6-7 12-2 12-8 12-6 12-2 
14-——Sherbrooke: eos ct 19-9 5:3 12-3 3-3 5-1 5:8 11-4 12-6 11-5 13-6 
1h SOrek tae! ote (bile tae | A Vali (Se 13-4 3°7 5-5 5-9 9-8 12-9 11-9 11-8 
16 St yacinthe ee aes. | 18-7 4-7 12-3 3°6 5-5 6-4 10-5 12-2 11-4 11-2 
17 SGA Ola ier er te, relies AB Iee 19-1 |4-7-5-3 13-4 3°5 5-2 5:8 10 11-8 10-4 13-2 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-5 4.7 12-1 4-3 5-1 5-8 11-2 11-9 12:7 10-6 
19 Montreali. cup taka Olt meal) 20:3 |5-3-6°7 13-9 4-4 5-2 7 10 11-7 10-8 10-9 
POT SEN LeU tc Aa Aes eee ay a 19-3 |5-3-6 11-5 4-1 5 6-3 11-5 11:5 11-1 12 
Ontario (average)................... 21:8 6-1 14-9 3-5 5:3 8-6 11-0 12-2 11-9 11-9 
PEO ttaws eee ee ree eee 21:7 |6-7-7-3 13-7 4-2 5-7 8-7 11-6 11-9 10-9 11-2 
Q0= nok ville wes ea ee. 19-9 6 11-1 4 5-1 7-8 11-3 10-4 10-9 10-6 
26-—ingston teen ree eaten | 19-7 |5-3-6 13-3 3-7 5-1 8 11-4 11-8 11-3 11 
24—Belleville. ).ohs cae ee. 21:3 5:3 12-7 3-2 4-9 7:9 9-9 11:5 10-9 11-3 
25—Peterborough.:).. 36...) 040... 20:2 | 6-6-7 16-5 3-4 5-1 8-4 10:5. 11-5 10-9 11-2 
20, Oshawa en ane sis ar aad | 21-5 6:7 14-3 3-4 4-9 8-5 10 11-6 11-9 11-7 
27 AOrilitale rach oe a elk) RD 22-7 6b 14-6 3-1 5 8-8 11:8 12-2 12-2 12-4 
JS HOronto gene es, ee 23°8 6-7 16-4 3-5 5-1 8-8 10-1 11-9 11-6 11-6 
29——Niagara Palls....6).0. 2.0055. 20:7 | 6-6-7 15-5 3°5 5-3 8-1 11 11-2 11:5 11:5 
30—St. Catharines................. 22-6 |5-3-6-7 14-7 3-4 5-6 9 11-2 11-4 11-4 11-4 
Sl amit FOr ee era eee. Ween Rn) 25-1 6-6-7 14-8 3-3 5-1 8-4 9-6 11-9 11-6 12 
32-—Drantiorgan. ese wee eee 22-5 | 6-6-7 15-2 3-2 35 9-5 9-9 12-3 12-1 11-8 
Boe fel era Sede ba Uv Au RD net Ua 23-6 6-7 16-3 3-1 5-2 9-2 10:5 11-9 11-9 11-9 
Sa Guelpl Mee Beech een 22-8 6 14-8 3°1 5-1 9-3 11-2 11-6 11-9 11-8 
35=— Iitchenen = uke a ener) 22-8 | 6-6-7 14-7 3.9 5-3 8-7 10-2 12 11-8 11-7 
36-—Woodstocke «bate nal et 21-1 |4-7-6 13-7 3 4-9 8:5 9-7 12-2 12-4 12-4 
oi OLraitorg ae eee 21-4 6 15-1 3-1 5-2 9-4 11:3 12:5 12-2 11-6 
88 sLondonie ee teers ae ee 22 6-6-7 Adie 3-1 5:3 8-9 10-4 12-4 11-8 1h:7 
D0. bE LOMAS! esearch ame mn fi 22-2 6 17-3 3-3 5-4 9-1 12-5 12-9 12-6 12-4 
£0 Miatitieny yb eta eg ae. : 20-8 5-3 15-7 3-2 5-2 8-2 10-4 12-4 12-7 1t7 
Cie INCLSOL i Ves Poe ods oe er) 19-7 |5-3-6-7 14 3-4 5 7-1 9-8 11-7 11-4 11-6 
AO ArT LANE see ntetien: ane ea arty, C 21:5 |5-3-6-7 17-5 3 5-2 8-5 11-3 12-6 12-3 11-9 
48—Owen Sound................... 21 5-3 14-7 3-1 5-2 8-2 10-7 11-8 11-8 11-8 
AA ——INOL UMA aut city Ate. | 22-6 |5-3-6 14-2 4.2 5-5 9-1 11-8 13-4 13-2 12-7 
OO UE DUTY ve tent aeen ss istic? 20 6 14 4-5 5:9 8-6 14 13-1 12-6 12-2 
AGUEC Ob Albin tase rye en CLINE 22:3 ie Ol baker ees 4-7 5-5 8-1 11-3 14-5 13-1 14-2 
Ws Usb aM TNO Sree (Pent Conca ah ay OR ERS 22-5 6-1 13-2 4-3 6 8-7 12 13-1 12-6 12:5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-1 6-6-7 13-3 4 5-7 7°8 12-3 12-5 12-9 12-5 
£0-POrtvArtiur. fo. snaess dey son 21-4 |5-3-6-7 17-7 4 5-6 9-2 10-7 12-2 11-2 11-4 
Shore WUMATN ..% 005. Deaeante 23 = |5-3-6-7 15-5 4.2 Deis 8-2 10-4 12-5 12 12-3 
Manitoba (Average) crs eee 23-9 6-8 16-8 4-2 5:8 9-5 10-8 13-6 12-7 13-1 
Mie WV INNING. ieie Cs pce eet 24:6 | 6-7:5 16-8 4-] 5-5 8-9 10-1 13-3 12-5 12-8 
Dope ILAMGON I) tee Ne a aA Zoo chOwsen (1) Ween 4-2 6-1 10-1 11-4 13-9 12-8 13-4 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°6 6-7 15-4 4-1 5:8 9-2 10-8 14-1 13-2 13-2 
Fayah aol RUSXEatT area We ab eld AeA) 24 6-4-7-2 15-2 3°8 5:8 9-2 9-9 14-1 12-8 13 
DAM MEMINGSHA erty. ui «aed a) 24:3 5:6 14-5 4-1 5-8 8-8 12-2 13-7 13-5 13-5 
DO OaAskatOONe esi. Sok ste cae 22-6 7-2 16 4.1 5-6 9-1 10-6 14-4 12-9 13 
HO MOoseMaw Vnlas a ot el wenn 23-4 7:2 16 4-2 5:8 9-5 10-6 14-2 13-5 13-3 
Alberta (average)................... 25°8 7-0 15-7 4-1 6-2 8-3 11-0 13-5 13-3 13-4 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 25:5 7-2 15 4-1 6-5 8-1 10:8 GioP? 13-2 12-9 
o8—Drummbellers Jee. dime dek, 27 6-7 15 4-2 6-6 7-6 11-7 13-7 12-9 13-5 
59--HiGMOntOn,; 9.5 jac. sea deec 24 6-4-7-2 16-7 4 6 8-6 10-6 13-4 13-2 13-3 
G0 Calvary ened cel actions 4s a bkese’s 26-4 tee 16-2 4-] 5-5 8-1 10-6 15} 13-2 13-3 
Dee pd 0) 0 (0M ane a oe ee eee 26 i 2 eae See AL Vip eer ees, 9-2 11-2 14-1 14 14-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 25°3 8-3 17-7 4-5 6-1 7-0 8-3 13-0 12-8 12-9 
Oo neRNiGu mae acl tale ee le 25 9 aly 4-7 6 7-9 8-9 13 13-9 13-6 
Odes NCISONY aap h<stneeoee Aare kine ce oe 25-4 8-3 20 4-6 6 8-1 8-8 13-5 15 13-8 
GA rae heen... Mra temas thee arent 23-8 8 16 4-4 6 7-7 8-8 14-2 13-6 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 25°3 |8-3-8-9 19-7 4-3 5-9 6-2 8-1 12-5 12-3 12-4 
O0- VANCOUVER hse chee ne eee, 25-2 |8-3-8-9 20 4-5 5:8 6-2 8-1 12-4 11-2 i? 
Ol-—NACtOTIA Ut. bh. tee Uae ee 25-8 8 19-1 4-5 6-3 4. 7-8 12-5 11-9 11-8 
G3—Nanaimoy ... ./. .cideres te engin ss 27-5 8 15 4-5 6-2 6-7 8-2 12-2 11-4 12 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-2 |7-5-8-3 15 4-7 6-6 6-5 7:6 13-4 13°4 14-1 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples a 
st Co peor eae, Be a = 
5 oe : = ried 2 ; a g 
$ é Sei eal |e P Pe Be oe 5 
a = 7 ay aD = ® © 2 os 33 or “5 
Ps Ys B ab e) tee ak Ye - ew & ed, ger 
ado a 2 a Ori aS Ba) hae a we By 28 pe) 
~ £2 a ire a 2 SR= oe lle es = 3 78 fei pr 
nog aco So Yon) a O'ep oo iu-) = H o ss mre 
aah ue) a — oo Qe aN wm 210 By - aon En g 
$58 | g& f i ek | fe | pa [gel | 8 g 2 Bx a 8 8 8 
aa) © Ay Ay ca ca) oo ai} oS s Oo = 'o) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-8 3-4 1-500 29-4 20-1 16-2 11-3 16-6 15-1 59-4 19-6 54-9 43-9 
6-5 3-6 1-332 20°6 21-9 14-6 11-6 16-1 15-2 57-0 18-8 57-4 46-2 
6-8 3:3 1-558 29-3 25 16 11-8 15-3 14-8 50 18-1 65 46-6 |] 1 
6-1 3-6 1-325 25 20 12-5 12-1 15-8 14-8 55 18-6 55 45-6 | 2 
6 4-1 927 18-9 20 16-5 10-7 15-7 14-4 60 ES Srl deneetstcensiens Ais Mio 
6-7 3:6 1-528 29-2 DA DR 11-4 16-7 16-7 65 19-9 55 47-2 | 4 
6-2 3°3 1-387 DiGi Ds [ie Umar ge Acie oe alate 13 uy, 1s ee Nal (the AD WG Si ee Re 45 5 
uf 3:5 1-267 20 17-7 13-4 10-7 15-8 15 55 18-8 54-5 45-5 | 6 
6-3 4-1 1-034 20-2 WORF | ak 12-1 15-1 TE aii eRe ae cee 19-5 49-0 46-217 
6-7 3°6 1-112 24-2 19-8 13-3 12-0 15-7 14-6 52-3 18-6 55-2 48-4 
6-4 3-4 956 18-8 19-2 13 12-9 16 15 Dd 20-4 55 51-6 | 8 
6-6 4 1-308 27°8 20-7 14-2 12-1 15-2 13-7 58 17-9 55 45-2 | 9 
a 3-1 1-057 25:1 19-6 14 11-4 15:9 14-5 49 17-9 55-5 46-7 |10 
6-7 4 1-125 ZO |e Bela 12 11-7 15-7 15 50 DS yi VR Re ee 50 11 
6-3 4-1 1-290 25°5 24-8 14-6 11-5 16-1 14-3 56-9 19-5 58-7 42-9 
6-8 3:8 1-238 24-4 21-2 13-7 12-8 16-6 14-7 66-7 20:5 59:7 42-6 |12 
(6 » 4-6 1-265 25-4 20 15-9 11-3 16-4 14-2 53-6 20:3 59-5 45-4 113 
6-8 4.5 1-387 26-8 29 14-7 11-6 16-4 15-3 48-5 21-1 58 43-7 |14 
5-1 4-2 1-261 PAC Pea Ra a 13-8 12-4 16 13-3 50 Dea ae dase ele 41-9 |15 
6-2 4-3 1-32 PGE 8 UREN eo 15-4 12-5 15-8 13-7 50 18 58 42-1 |16 
6-5 4-] 1-224 26-3 27 14-4 10-9 16 1: aes Seo aed a 19-8 60 41-3 |17 
6-1 4-3 1-275 26:70) | seve see 13-7 10 16:3 13-4 60 20rd RU Aas 45-6 |18 
- 6-8 3°4 1-527 27-8 28-5 14-7 ialoat 16-2 13-1 77-2 19-4 58-2 40-7 {19 
6-9 4 1-114 24-3 23-2 14-8 11 15-5 15-8 49-2 18-6 57-7 40-9 {20 
6-8 3:0 1-519 30-2 23-4 16:3 11-5 16-7 15-4 60-2 18-8 56-6 42. 
7 4-4 1-323 27-4 25-3 14 11-7 16-2 16 55-7 19-5 61-3 42-6 |21 
6-3 2-3 1-237 26 25 14-5 9-1 17 1 die Ae Re ag 17-2 63-3 42-6 |22 
7°3 3-6 1-50 29-9 25 25 12-1 16-8 15-4 57 18-5 55-5 42 23 
7 3-4 1-40 28-3 11051) ea aa a 12-3 16-1 14-6 49 18-1 49 40-8 |24 
77 3 1-444 28-7 24-6 15 11-5 17-4 14-9 56 19-5 55:5 4] 25 
7-2 3 1-50 29-7 DP), df ae A NOC 13-2 16-7 15-3 55 19-3 62 41 26 
7°4 2-5 1-457 31 30 15 11-3 17-1 15 59 18-2 57-5 43 27 
5-7 3-1 1-529 29-9 ROU hss, ee: 10-2 16-8 15-1 59-7 18-2 59-1 42 28 
i 2-7 1-605 30:6 EFABWNIE, Pere. 11-3 17-5 14-8 65 1b: S al eect 43 29 
7:5 2-9 1-573 30-3 Posy Ol ee Ean, a 10-7 16:5 14-8 65 16-6 55 4] 30 
6-4 3-2 1-452 28-1 24-2 17 10:7 16-3 14 Be eR es TB eaten Ate 41 3l 
6-9 Kees} 1-345 25-8 STATE. SEC 11-3 16-6 14-1 49 LSylinieres te. aie 40 32 
6-4 2-2 1-343 28 DOE TEE pereee 11 17-6 15:8 65 18-6 58 40 30 
7-2 2-7 1°385 29-5 QaOr sk Seek. 11-4 17-7 4 GY Reese 20-6 59 41 34 
6-9 2-6 1-364 29-2 PANG cl |) Oe 11-5 16-4 DS eck ee SAPS ce 18-2 65 4} 35 
6-3 2-6 1-397 27-8 TOU a! ss 10-9 15-2 14-5 49 1912) Ein oe een 39 36 
6-9 2-4 1-375 27-2 PARAS | Wall Wee Behe a 10-6 16-9 ME ie RE 18-5 61-3 40 37 
6-3 2-5 1-367 26-7 DTG went §, 11-6 15-6 RS al MG Pate 17:3 60 40 38 
7 3 1-502 29-1 PAS. 5 St Ns 12-2 16-7 Bs aan Wy a aA Dati aah, Bee 42 39 
6 2-6 1-595 30-7 DA ARN Rae tere 11 15-6 15 75 18-7 59 41-1 |40 
6-8 2-5 1-69 29-8 aA Wee CRON, 10-6 15-2 1a ee Se Cm! Me Fin [eaten aes oe 40-6 {41 
6-9 3:2 1-586 30-9 1305 al [fa se, 11-8 16-1 ay (ala se gee eae rAd ee NA NE MRE es We 39-8 |42 
6-2 2-3 1-217 24-6 Bah ad (as Ae ae 11-4 16-7 BSED ag be Ne 18-5 49 41-7 |43 
6°5 3°2 1-446 30:7 P3307 a a 12 17-5 1 63 19-2 53 43 44 
6-1 4-3 1-47 208) NinieRs we tee 15 18 17-3 16-2 66 20-2 54 46 45 
7°2 3-5 1:90 39°3 25 15-7 11-4 18-2 16-4 67-6 20-6 50 48-8 146 
7:5 3:8 2-214 ADS) Nee ae Be 17 11-8 16-5 16-8 69-3 19 54-7 44-3 |47 
6-3 3-5 1-554 30-2 27-5 15 12-4 16 17-1 62:5 19 59 45 48 
6-6 3 1-923 36-4 29-4 16-8 12-4 16-7 17-2 57-9 19-6 49-7 42-7 149 
6-7 2-9 1-885 SATE Vdd jae ies 15-5 11-9 17-4 17-7 59 20-2 52 45-7 |50 
7:3 3°6 1-890 SOC kets ee ares 17-4 10-8 17-2 15-3 63-4 19-8 49-0 43-1 
6-8 3°3 1-92 SSivle |ancee 15:8 10-3 17 14-8 60-5 18-5 47-2 42-5 151 
7°8 3:8 1-86 Wat aN hee Ae oe 19 11-3 17-3 15-7 66-2 21 50-8 43-6 |52 
7:2 4-2 1-625 2088) Loto eee 19-2 11-3 17-2 15-6 64-8 21-6 53-0 47-2 
6-5 3-9 1:77 BOON yea tee 22-5 11-6 17-6 15 66-4 21-3 52-7 47 53 
7°3 3°7 1-12 DANI al Here Prete 17 11 17-7 16-2 63 23 52-4 47-5 154 
7-2 4 1-75 32-6 17-2 11-4 16-8 15:6 65-9 21-2 525 46-9 155 
7-7 5 1-86 SO aaE late Bees 20 11-2 16-7 15-5 63-8 20-7 54-5 47-3 |56 
7-1 3-6 1-431 Ba tae hskseucls. ctors 16-0 11-0 17-8 15-8 64:0 22°9 53-2 45-8 
7-5 3-5 1-47 SORT actrees 16-8 10-6 17-7 16:5 65-4 22-5 55-4 46-8 |57 
7-4 4 1-69 2 nae Ie Maen ae 18 11-2 18-5 15-7 67-3 23-5 50 47-3 158 
75 3°9 1-11 Dame WR a) Da 17-7 11 17-4 15-6 60-6 22 50-8 45-2 159 
6-9 3:4 1-61 DOSE lisa wee 12-5 10:6 16-6 15-3 60:9 21-7 50-8 45 60 
6-4 3:3 1-275 PAC Cial [es Sete ead 15 11:6 18-7 15-8 65-7 23 54 44-7 \61 
6-8 3°6 1-924 96°C |..50 8024. 19-4 10-1 17-0 14-4 58-6 20-9 49-4 42-5 
7-2 374 1-80 BOI le ates. 19 11-4 18-9 16-4 63°3 22-5 60 48-5 162 
7-4 3-9 2-10 SDARE |fetes sie 22-5 41-2 18-7 15 64-3 25 56-7 48-3 163 
7:7 3°5 2-12 AQE2 Sah oes, 20 10-2 18-2 15-2 63 23-5 50-7 45 64 
6-2 3-7 1-68 IES SA en Ae dl a 16-5 9-5 15-4 13-3 54-3 18-8 43-6 37-5 |65 
6 3-1 1-70 SOLES | aides leet sates 9-2 15-4 14-2 55-2 17-5 42-4 39 66 
6-6 3-6 1-85 SOD) iste 19 9-8 16-3 13-2 57-7 17-9 46-1 39°4 |67 
6-3 3:7 1-82 ESCM ee Seeietal ls aos oeas 10 14-9 13-2 51 21-2 46-5 ayy 68 
6-7 4-2 2-32 G4 66 | Nace 19-2 9-7 17-9 15 60 20-6 49 45 69 
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ce) 2 
Sugar = 2 ft a PI 
g |< S12 | aa] 4 5 =| lee 
By eS Vii] aa) Nee enn | a ubh) 3 ak sas 
LOCALITY a coer Sem eae ae ef | $s S ag oe Ay 
2. ; se | Race Peer it ; os, Be = = 
TD Me He | Bo (282) af | os] SS | Sy 7S | Sg Ses 
ao S| os} ea |e Bo ae BS = ae est ASE 
2x |SeleelCslSesl #4 jes] 28 | Bs | Bs | ok | SES 
628/328) 82) s8/888| =x SB) Be o § sa ae SHs 
Oo jhe Hoe Vo SS Bas Re 5 a B a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2] 6-1 | 35-5 | 52-1 | 20-1 13-8 | 2-7 37-9 49-0 11-7 4.9% 14-778b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-0 | 5-8 | 40-3 | 48-9 | 19-4 9-8 | 2-8 39-6 39-4 12-2 4-9. | 15-000 
I—=Sydney io & sete 6-1] 5-8 | 41-7 | 48-9 | 20-1 11-1 | 2-9 40-4 42 12 SY) I Rae 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 5-9 | 32-9 | 48-6 | 19-7 9-8 | 2-9 42-7 35-3 12-6 7 5Cts ae PPR Ain ie 
3—Ambherst: osc. accent 5-9 | 5-91} 45 49-1 | 17-3 9-8 | 2-8 38:3 36 12 Gy TS a aR eo 8 
AS EL ONT AX. crete «arc eels 5-8 | 5-5 | 41-1 | 47-9 | 20-8 9-7} 2-5 42-7 49-3 12-4 5-1 15-00 
B=sWiINGSOEP sc css eide sen 6 5-7 | 39-5 | 50 20 Sesh Deg ales see 12:3 Ode |. 34 ae 
G—— Truro setae nic ek eae 6-2} 5-7 | 41-4 | 49 18+4 9-8 | 2-9 34 34-4 11-6 ASL esi: « Siem en 
7—P.H.1.-Charlottetown| 5-8} 5-5 | 41-0 | 48-9 | 17-1 14-0 | 2-7 49-0 40-0 12-1 5-1 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-0 | 5-9 | 41-3 | 49-0 | 18-3 10-9 | 2-8 38-9 37-4 11-9 5-1! 14-500 
8—Moncton............. 6 5-7 | 42-9 | 50 19-4 10-8 | 2-9 43-3 38-3 12 5-3. 
9—Saint John........... 6:1) 16 37-5 | 47-8 | 18-6 10 2-6 38-6 41-2 11-8 5 
10—Fredericton.......... 6 5-8 | 41-1 | 48-1 | 17-6 11-1] 2-5 32-7 32:6 11-4 5 
LIi—=Bathurst) tots ate ok 6 6 43-7 | 50 17-5 11-7 | 3-1 37°5 37-5 12-5 4-9 
Quebee (average).......... 5-7 | 5-5 | 84-1 | 52-9 | 20-9 12-4 | 2-8 41-8 50-0 10-7 4-74 
12—Quebec............... 5-9 | 5-6] 35-1 | 54-7 | 20-4 15:7 | 2-8 38-6 54-4 10-5 5 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-9 | 5-7) 34-9 | 60-5 | 22-5 14-1} 2-9 44.-] 58 11-4 4-7 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-4 | 5-3 | 31-2 | 50-5 | 21-5 11-1] 2-8 43-3 46-6 10-4 4-8 
THOT Tels ho ee a 5-8 | 5-71] 35-5 | 55-7 | 22-7 10-2 | 2-5 38-3 45 10-5 4-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-5 | 5-3 | 387-1 | 46-6 | 18-8 12-3) 3 41-8 49-3 11-2 4-9 
17—St JOHNS Ask «cc asks k 5:8 | 5-5 | 29 46-7 | 21-4 12-6] 2-8 41-7 51-7 10 4-8 
18—Thetford Mines 5-8 | 5-5 | 36-2 | 49-8 | 18-9 12-6 | 2-9 42 46-7 11 4-5 
19—Montreal............. 5-6 | 5-4 | 34-8 | 57-4 | 20-9 13 2-6 46-2 47-6 10-4 4-6 
YA 13 SEV DURE Op odes SRM Bab 5-9 | 5-6] 33-2 | 54-1} 21-3 10-9 | 2-6 40-5 50-4 10-6 4-5 
Ontario (average).......... 6-1 | 6-0 | 35-5 | 55-2 | 19-9 12-0 | 2-5 36-3 48-9 10-8 4-8 
21--Ottawa lye Ok ee 5-8 | 5-71] 35-6 | 55-5 | 20-4 12-2 | 2-6 38-5 52-6 10:5 4-9 
22—Brockville........... 5-6 | 5-3 | 37-1 | 53-6 | 21-5 9-8 | 2-5 35 48 10-3 4-8 
23—Kingston............. 5-9 | 5-8 | 38-4 | 46-8 | 18-3 11-8 | 2-5 38 43-7 10-7 4-8 
24—Belleville............ 6-1] 5-8 | 37-5 | 53-5 | 19 10-3 | 2-4 34-9 46-7 10 4-8 
25—Peterborough........ 6 6 39-7 | 53 18-7 12-8 | 3 40 52-5 10-7 4-9 
26—Oshawa...........00 5-8 | 5-7] 39-4 | 52-8 | 22 11-2} 2-5 34 46-7 11 4-6 
2i— Orillia. sh hasec. eee 5-8} 5:8 | 33 56-3 | 21-3 9-8} 2-4 35-8 51-5 10-2 5-2 
28-=Torontossiaees a. cnet 5-7 | 5-6 | 38-1 | 53-5 | 18-8 11-1} 2-4 37°8 45-6 10-2 4-4 
29—Niagara Falls........ 5-7 | 5-7} 35 55-6 | 18-9 11 2-2 S0tlel a eats 10-3 4-8 
30—St. Catharines........ 6 6 84-6 | 59-9 | 20-1 11-6} 2-4 35-8 42-5 10-7 5-4 
31—Hamilton............ 5-9 | 5-8 | 34.6 | 55-9 | 19-5 9-9 | 2-4 33-9 51 9-9 4-6 
32—Brantford............ 6 6 37-1 | 55-4 | 19-4 11-2 | 2-6 37-1 45-8 10 4-9 
88——Galtiio Geiss tee 6:2] 6:3 | 35 50-5 | 19 11-5 | 2-3 42-5 56-7 10-8 4-6 
34—Guelph... 322... ete. 5-9 5-9 | 35-4 | 54-5 | 20-4 10-3 2°4 40 50 10 7 4-8 
35—Kitchener............ 5-9} 5-9 | 29-1) 58-1 | 17-4 10-5 | 2-8 37-7 45 10-2 4-2 
36—Woodstock........... 6 6 37-5 | 48-5 | 19 10 2-6 34-7 49-5 10-7 5-3 
37—Stratford.............| 6°2| 6-2 | 36-5 | 56 20-1 11-2] 2-8 41 48-3 10-7 4-9 
38—London.............. 6 6 35-6 | 53-4 | 16-7 11-4} 2-2 33-7 45 10-2 4.7 
39—St. Thomas..........| 6:4] 6-3 | 38-7 | 57-4 | 19 11-6 | 2-5 41-3 50-7 10-4 5:3 
40—Chatham............ 6 6 30°1 1153-1 |, 18-7 12-1 | > 1259 35 52-5 10 4-5 
AI—=WiNdsSOr. ke See eee 5-9 | 5-81] 31-6 | 51-4 | 17-1 10-6] 2 29-7 50 10-1 4-6 
AD ea NATNI Me) et aioe veh 6-4 | 6-4] 36-8 | 57-9 | 20-8 10-3 | 2-5 35 53 10-5 5-5 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-9] 5-9 | 38-5 | 52-7 | 21-7 10:5 | 2-8 28 #32) ere 10-2 4-6 
44—North Bay........... 6-2) 6 40-7 | 60 22 14-8 | 2-5 39-2 47-7 13-2 4.8 
45—Sudbury............. 6-5 6-5 | 31-2 | 61-7 | 24 15 2-9 5 fees EPP oe au epee a Oc 5 
AGreOobal t wyilasea ick teak Va 6-8 | 37-2 | 57 20 15-8 2-7 36 46-7 14 4-8 
47—Timmins............. 6-6 | 6-3 | 30-5 | 58-7 | 21-7 15-4 | 3-2 3452 a el eee 4-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 | 6-2] 30 58-7 | 17-7 15 2-6 33-7 54 12-7 4-7 
49—Port Arthur..........} 5:9] 6 32-5 | 56-2 | 22-2 16-2 | 2-6 40 46-2 11-7 4-9 
50—Fort William.........| 6:5 6-5 | 33-8 | 57-5 | 22-6 14-7 Jean 35°3 50-5 12-5 4-8 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-6 6-6 | 31-9 | 48-6 | 20-5 13-2 2°6 33-0 53-9 12-9 5-3 
51—Winnipeg............. 6:5 6-7 | 32-4 | 48-8 | 19-1 12-1 2-7 34-2 56 12-2 5-8 
52—Brandon:.2....ssesc5 6-7 6-5 | 31-3 | 48-4 | 21-8 14:3 2-4 31-7 51-7 13-5 4-8 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-7 | 7-2 | 32-9 | 51-7 | 20-7 19-2 | 3-1 35-3 55-6 14:3 4-9 
538=-Resina Vee hee 6-4 7-8 | 34 50-3 | 19-6 17-7al 2-8 36:6 60 13-1 4-8 
54—Prince Albert........ 6:8 6-8 | 82-4} 53-3 | 19 20-8a| 3-6 38-1 50 14-5 5-1 
65—Saskatoon............ 6:9 | 7-6 | 31-6 | 50-3 | 20-9 18-6a! 2-7 35-8 59-2 14-7 4.7 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-8 6-7 | 338-4 | 53 23-2 20a, 3-1 30-8 53 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-9 | 32-3 | 47-4 | 21-3 18-6 | 3-0 36-7 52-1 14-4 4-9 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6:9 | 6-8 | 31-4 | 47-1 | 21-7 22-6a| 2-8 33-6 BO gieliaceacteen 4.9 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-9 7-6 | 31-7 | 48-31 25 18-7al 3-1 31-7 55 15 5-6 
59—Hidmonton........... 6-7 | 6-8 | 35-4 | 47-7 | 21-9 16-7al 3-1 37 51-2 14-4 5 
60—Calgary.........0..%% 6-8 6-8 | 30-9 | 46-4 | 19-7 17-6a} 2-9 41 53°3 13-2 4-5 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 6:5 | 32-3 | 47-7 | 18 17-5a} 2-9 40 45 15 4-6 
British Columbia(average)| 6-3 | 6-0 | 34-1} 47-7 | 20-5 20-6 | 2-7 41-5 54-2 12-1 5-3 
62-—-Vernie 2233. ee 7-5 6-8 | 35 48-2 | 17-5 22-5a| 2-6 42-5 56 13-2 4-7 
68—Nelson............... 6-6 | 6-2] 35 50 25 20a, 2-8 45 60 13-7 5 
64-—Brail ees 25k eae 6-7] 6-3 | 40 50-7 | 21 23-3a} 2-9 36 50 14 7 
65—New Westminster....} 5:7] 5-6 | 30-5 | 44-8 | 18-3 20-8a] 2-6 40-7 51 11-7 5-7 
66—Vancouver........... 5-7 | 5-5 | 31-5 | 43-6 | 18-6 16-7a) 2-7 36 55 10 4-2 
6i(—NVictoridsy..5 chee 6-5 | 6 34 47-5 | 22-2 20-la| 2-7 40 54-3 11-1 4-9 
68—Nanaimo settle 5-8 | 5-71] 32-5 | 46-4 | 19-7 20a DAN chee’ tos BO Oe. chs teen 5 
69—Prince Rupert....... 6-1 | 5-7] 34 50 29 21-7al 3 50 57-5 11-2 5-9 





Le ere LL A 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


Beas _p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 
rom mines, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1936 
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price per cord from price quoted. 
conveniences. 


29936—9 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


10 |25-00-30-00 





h. Including lignite. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


15-00-20-00 





i. Including 


s. Delivered 
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(Continued from page 109) 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefiy east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
_— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
ight 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 19238 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 118 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 iil 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan, 1936 iil 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936.... iat 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936 109 140 133 115 154 126 
Aug. 1936 111 139 133 115 154 127 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 115 153 127 
Oct. 1936.... 112 140 135 117 153 128 
Nov. 1936.... 113 141 135 117 154 128 


Dec., 1936....| 114 142 135 117 154 129 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent‘ 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1918 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater 
in these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913. to 
1926, weighted according to the importance, of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices in the average continued the 
gradual downward movement in progress dur- 
ing recent months. In beef, sirloin steak de- 
clined from an average price of 22-7 cents per 
pound in November to 22:1 cents in Decem- 
ber, while fresh roast of pork was down from 
21-2 cents per pound to 20-4 cents and break- 
fast bacon from 380 cents per pound to 29-2 
cents. Egg prices were generally higher, in- 
creases being larger in the prairie provinces 
and in the maritimes than in other provinces. 
The Dominion average price for the fresh 
grades was 45:7 cents per dozen in December 
and 43:9 cents in November. Butter prices 
were higher in most cities, the Dominion. 
average for creamery being up 1 cent per 
pound to 29-4 cents. Increases in the price of 
bread were reported from several cities and the 
Dominion average was fractionally higher at 
6-6 cents per pound. Canned tomatoes have 
moved gradually higher month by month 
since early summer, the average price being 
12-7 cents per tin in December and 11-1 cents 
in May. Dry beans rose from 6:4 cents per 
pound in November to 6-8 cents in December. 


JANUARY, 1937 


Potato prices averaged 5 cents per ninety 
pounds higher at $1.50, the largest increases 
being reported from Quebec and’ the maritime 
provinces, where prices are still lower than in 
other provinces. Evaporated apples were 
down from an average price of 17-1 cents per 
pound in November to 16:2 cents in Decem- 
ber. Anthracite coal was again slightly higher 
averaging $14.78 per ton. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”—Halifax, 
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$15.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, 
$15.50; Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14 Sherbrooke, $15 and 
$15.50; St. Hyacinthe, $13.50; Montreal, $13.25 
and $13.50; Otawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; 
Belleville, $15 Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $14.50 and $14; St. Cath- 
arines, $15; Hamilton. $1450; Brantford, 
$16.50; Galt, $16; St. Fhomas, $16; Cobalt, 
$18; Timmins, $18; Port Arthur, $17.25; Fort 
William, $17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving 
the official and certain other index numbers 
of cost of living, retail and wholesale prices 
in Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries are in- 
cluded in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 19386,” which is a Supplement to 
this issue of the Lasour GAZzErTe. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930— 100, was 
98-3 for November, an advance of 0-7 per 
eent for the month. All industrial materials 
and manufacturing groups advanced, while the 
food and tobacco groups declined. The most 
notable advances were in wool which rose 
9-3 per cent and non-ferrous metals which 
rose 7-7 per cent. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877 = 100, was 94-2 at the end of 
November, an increase of 3:1 per cent for the 
month. Foodstuffs on the whole were un- 
changed, but all three of the industrial 
materials groups recorded substantial advances. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914 = 
100, was 151 at the first of December, showing 
no change from the previous month in any of 
the component groups. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
1914 = 100 (gold index) was 67 for November, 
an advance of 4:7 per cent for the month. 
Every one of the six groups showed increases 
over the previous month. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 104-4 for November, an in- 


crease of 0-1 per cent for the month. The 
most notable changes were increases of 9:3 
per cent in rubber and 7-2 per cent in non- 
ferrous metals. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 124-3 for Novem- 
ber, a decrease of 0-1 per cent for the month 
due to lower food prices. 


United States . 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated) which is based on the sum total 
of the prices per pound of 96 commodities 
of common consumption was $10-7895 at 
December 1, an adivance of 5-6 per cent for 
the month. Of the 13 groups, eleven ad- 
vanced, one (coal and coke) was unchanged, 
and one (chemicals and drugs) showed a 
decline. 

Dun’s index number, which is based on the 
cost per capita of a year’s supply of com- 
modities, was $192:959 at December 1, a rise 
of 4:6 per cent for the month. This is the 
highest point reached since March, 1929. Each 
one of the seven groups éotwibiited to the 
general advance. 

Cost or Livine—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number on the base 
1923 = 100, was 85-8 for November, an increase 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. Food prices 
were lower, but all other groups showed some 
advance over the October level. 





Injuries resulting from industrial accidents in 
the iron and steel industry decreased, in 1935 
as compared with 1934, according to an article 
in the December issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review. The frequency rate declined from 
19-42 to 17-14 per million man-hours, and the 
severity rate declined from 2-42 to 2°11 per 
thousand man-hours, although the total man- 
hours worked increased by 17 per cent. The 
effectiveness of safety work is indicated by the 
experience of a select group of establishments 
with a frequency rate of about one-third that 
of the entire group. 
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DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL LABOUR DEPARTMENTS, BOARDS, 
COMMISSIONS, ETC., IN CANADA — 


Dominion 


Department of Labour, Confederation Building, Ottawa, Canada: 
Minister, Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, M.A., B.Litt., B.C.L. 


Deputy Minister, W. M. Dickson. 


Assistant Deputy Minister, Gerald H. Brown. ; 
Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 


Investigation Act, W. M. Dickson. 


Chief Conciliation Officer, M. S. Campbell. 


Director of Employment ‘Service of Canada, R. A. Rigg. 
Superintendent, Cariadian Government Annuities, E. G. Blackadar. 
Registrar, Combines Investigation Act, F. A. McGregor. 
Associate Editor of the Lasour Gazette, H. J. Walker. 


Chief of Statistical Branch, C. W. Bolton. 


Labour Intelligence Branch, D. J. Sutherland. 
Library and Research Branch, Miss M. Mackintosh. 
Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, Harry Hereford. 


Mational Employment Commission: 


Chairman: Arthur B. Purvis. 
Commissioners: Tom Moore, 

W. A. Mackintosh, 

A. N. McLean, 

HK. J. Young, 

A. Marois, 

Mrs. M. M. Sutherland. 
Secretary: H. Spencer Relph. 


Consultant Co-ordination of Aid: Miss 'C. Whitton, O.B.E. 


Director of Publicity: Ray Brown, O.B.E. 


Director of Registration: V. C. Phelan. 


Provincial 


Alberta 


Department of Trade and Industry, 
dmonton, Alta.: 
Minister, Hon. EK. C. Manning. 
Deputy Minister, W. D. King. 


Board of Industrial Relations: 

(Administered by the Department of Trade 
and Industry.) 

Chairman: Clayton Adams. 

W. D. King, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Industry. 

Dr. V. W. Wright, Chairman. of Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 

Industrial Standards Officer: J. O. Jones. 

Registrar of Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Labour Disputes 
Act: Clayton Adams. 


Tradesmen’s Qualification Act: 
(Administered by the Department of Trade 
and Industry.) 


Chairman of Board of Examiners: R. J. 
Gaunt. 
Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Chairman: Dr. V. W. Wright. 
Secretary: Frederick D. Noble. 
Chief Boiler Inspector: A. Bradshaw. 
Chief Factory Inspector: H. M. Bishop. 


Old Age Pensions: 
(Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 


Board.) 
Superintendent: A. Blackie. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 
(Administered by Workmen’s Compensation 


Board. 
Superintendent: T. R. Blain. 
Employment Service Offices: 
(Administered by Department of Health.) 
General Superintendent: M. W. Robertson. 
Unemployment Relief: 
(Administered by Department of Health.) 


Chairman of Unemployment Relief Commis- 
sion: A. A. MacKenzie. 


Coal Mines Act: 
(Administered by Department of Lands and 


Mines.) 
Chief Inspector: A. A. Miller. 


The Theatres Act: 


(Administered by Provincial Secretary.) 
Chief Inspector: G. P. Barber. 


British Columbia 


Department of Labour, 
Victoria: 


Minister, Honourable George S. Pearson. 

Deputy Minister, Adam Bell. 

Assistant Deputy Minister, Robert Morrison. 

Chief Factories’ Inspector, H. Douglas, Van- 
couver. 

General Superintendent_of Employment Ser- 
vice, J. H. McVety, Vancouver. 
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Board of Industrial Relations: 


Adam Bell, Chairman. 

Mrs. Rex Eat ton. 

Dr. W. A. Carrothers. 

James Thompson. 

C. J. McDowell. 

Miss Mable A. Cameron, Secretary. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
E. S. H. Winn, K.C., Chairman. 
Parker Williams. 
J. H. Pillsbury. 
F. P. Archibald, Secretary. 
Address of Board: 411 Dunsmuir Street, 
Vancouver. 


Old Age Pensions Branch: 


(Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board.) 
. L. Greenwood, Secretary. 


Unemployment Relief: 


Administrator, E. W. Griffith, Unemploy- 
ment Relief Branch, Department of La- 
bour, Victoria. 


Inspector of Apprenticeship: 


Hamilton Crisford, Stock 
ing, Vancouver. 


‘Exchange: Build- 


Economic Council: 
Dr. W. A. Carrothers, Chairman. 


Manitoba 


Department of Labour, 
Winnipeg: 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, Hon. 
W. R. Clubb. 
Deputy Minister of Labour, A. MacNamara. 
Chief Inspector, R. A. Stewart. 


EHmployment Service Offices: 
J. Neish, General Superintendent. 


Fair Wages Board: 


A. MacNamara (Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Asst. Deputy Minister of Public 
Works), Chairman. 

E. Claydon, Sr. 

C. J. Harding. 

Thos. J. Williams. 

F. Fraser. 


Bureau of Labour (sub-department): 
Secretary, Edward McGrath. 


Elevator and Hoist Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
A. Steventon. 

W. J. Easterbrook. 
S. E. Howarth. 


Cinema Projectors’ Board: 
E. McGrath, Chairman. 
George Graham. 

V. Armand. 


Board of Examiners for Engineers: 
T. M. Power, Chairman. 
Wm. Coburn. 
R. A. Stewart. 


Electricians’ Board: 
George Newman. 
J. H. Schumacher. 
F. MacIntosh. 
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Minimum Wage Board: 
A. MacNamara, Chairman. 
M. P. McLean, Secretary. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
C. K. Newcombe, Commissioner. 
Geo. E. Carpenter, Director. 

J. L. McBride, Director. 
Nicholas Fletcher, Secretary. 
P, V. E. Jones, As’t. Secretary. 


‘Old Age Pensions: 


(Administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board.) 
T. S. Hamilton, Superintendent. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Child Welfare: 
J. W. Jackson, M.D 


Unemployment Relief: 
MacNamara, Asst. 


: Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. 


New Brunswick 


Department of Labour, Fredericton, N.B.: 
Minister of Health and Labour, Hon. Wm. 
F. Roberts, M.D., LL.D. 
Fair Wage Officer, Horace R. Pettigrove. 


Employment Service Offices: 
(In charge of Minister of Health and La- 
bour.) 


Factory Inspection Branch: Be 
E. J. Dunphy Downing, Provincial Building, 
Saint John. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board: 
Robert B. Irving, Chairman. 
Eugene R. Steeves, Vice-Chairman. 
Dr. L. M. Curran, Commissioner. 


Unemployment Relief: ; 
A. W. Barbour, Deputy Minister of Public 
Works. 


Old Age Pensions Board: 
P. Jones, Chairman and Director. 
Robert Scott. 
J. A. Robichaud. 


Forest Operations Commission: 
H 


. F. G. Brydges. 
W. H. Miller. 
J. H. Wallace. 


Nova Scotia 


Department of Labour, Halifax, N.S.: 
Minister, Hon. M. Dwyer (Acting). 
Deputy Minister, HE. B. Paul. 


Employment Service Offices: 
(In charge of Deputy Minister of Labour.) 


Unemployment Relief: 
R. H. MacKay, Supervisor. 


Mothers’ Allowance Board: 
E. H. Blois, Director and Administrator. 
John A. McDonald. 
Hon. Robert Irwin. 
Mrs. Ella Elliott. 
Mrs. J. W. Allen. 


Old Age Pensions Board: 
E. H. Blois, Chairman and Director. 
Hon. Robert Irwin. 
John A. McDonald. 


Hiram S. Farquhar, Assistant Director. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Board: 


F. L. Milner, K.C., Chairman. 

F. W. Armstrong, Vice-Chairman. 

John J. Joy, Commissioner. 

Dr. M. D. Morrison, Chief Medical Officer. 


Dr. O. G. Donovan, Assistant Medical Officer. 


Norman M. Morrison, Claims Officer. 
John McKeagan, Assessment Officer. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
G. A. Redmond, Halifax, Chairman. 
G. A. Smith, Halifax. 
W. H. Ross, New Glasgow. 
Miss Alice Hatfield, Yarmouth. 
Mrs. F. G. Murphy, Sydney. 
Miss Evelyn B. Spruin, Secretary, Halifax. 


Board of Commissioners of Public Utilities: 
Robert T. MaclIlreth, Chairman. 
John S. Roper, K.C., Vice-Chairman. 
Ira MacNab. 


Department of Public Health: 
Minister, Hon. F. R. Davis, M.D. 


Department of Public Works and Mines: 
Minister, Hon. M. Dwyer. 


Heonomic Council: 
A. Stanley MacKenzie, Ph.D., D.C.L., Chair- 
man. 
Stewart Bates, M.A., Secretary. 


Ontario 


Department of Labour, East Block, Toronto: 
ae Honourable David A. Croll, K.C., 


Deputy Minister, J. F. Marsh. 

Industrial Standards Officer, Louis Fine. 

Senior Investigator, Miss Marion Findlay. 

Accountant, Mrs. A. D. Harpell. 

Inspector of Caisson Work, F. A. Swarbrick. 

Composite Inspection Branch, J. R. Prain, 
Chief Inspector. 

Boiler Inspection Branch, J. H. Briggs, Ex- 
aminer of Designs. 

Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers, 
J. M. Brown, Chairman. 


Apprenticeship Board: J. F. Marsh, Chair- 
man. 
F. J. Hawes, Director of Apprenticeship. 
A. W. Crawford. 
F. §. Rutherford. 


Minimum Wage Board: 
Chairman. 
Miss Margaret Stephen. 
Pattersom Farmer. : 
E. W. A. O’Dell, Inspector. 


Employment Service Offices, H. C. Hudson, 
General Superintendent. 
Department of Public Welfare, 

Buildings, Toronto: 
Mauaier Honourable David A. Croll, K.C., 


Deputy Minister, M. A. Sorsoleil. 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission: M. A. Sor- 


soleil, Chairman. 
H. A. Bentley, Commissioner. 


A. W. Crawford, 


Parliament 


Old Age Pensions Commission: M. A. Sor- 
soleil, Chairman. 
C. H. Green, Commissioner. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Building, Toronto: 

George Wilkie, K.C., Chairman. 
E. Hutchinson, Vice-Chairman. 
D. J. Galbraith, M.B., Commissioner. 
S. R. Johnston, Secretary. 
Dr. D. E. Bell, Medical Officer. 
Dr. J. M. Bremner, Medical Officer. 
Dr. J. F. Hazelwood, Medical Officer. 
F. W. Graham, Claims Officer. 
T. Norman Dean, Statistician. 


Canada Life 


Unemployment Relief: 
Miss Nell Wark, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Public Welfare. 


Prince Edward Island 


Attorney and 
Thane 


Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, 
Advocate-General, Honourable 
Campbell, K.C., M.A. 

Deputy Provincial Secretary-Treasurer, P. S. 

Fielding. 


Old Age Pensions: 
Superintendent, Otto W. Campbell. 


Unemployment Relief: — 
Hon. Thane A. Campbell, K.C., M.A. 
Address: Charlottetown, P.E.1.) 


Quebec 


Department of Labour, Quebec City: 
Minister, Honourable William Tremblay. 
Deputy Minister, Gérard Tremblay. 
Secretary, J. O’Connell-Maher. 


Chief Inspector of Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments and Public Buildings, Al- 
fred Robert, 97 Notre Dame Street East, 
Montreal. 


General Superintendent of Provincial Em- 
ployment Bureaur, Joseph Ainey, 92 St. 
James Street East, Montreal. 

Women’s Minimum Wage Commission: 

Gustave Francq. Chairman, 89 Notre Dame 
Street East, Montreal. 

Alfred Crowe, Secretary, 231 St. Paul Street, 
Quebec City. 


Chief Examiner of Stationary Hnginemen and 
Chief Inspector of Pressure Vessels: N. 8. 
Walsh, 89 St. James Street E., Montreal. 


Chief Examiner of Electricians and Director 
the Inspection Service of Electrical Instal- 
lations: J. N. Mochon, 96 St. James Street 
East, Montreal. 


Chief Examiner of Pipe-Mechanics: J. Gordon 
Heitshu, 231 St. Paul Street, Quebec. 


Registrar of Councils of Conciliation and -Ar- 


bitration: (vacant). 

Unemployment Relief: Michel Guimont, Di- 
rector. 

Old Age Pensions Commission: Oliver Asselin, 
President. 


J. R. Forest, Commissioner. 
H. Lebrun, Commissioner. 
F, T. Hecker, Secretary. 


\Workmen’s Compensation Commission: 
Robert Taschereau, K.C., President. 
Simon Lapointe, K.C., Vice-President. 
O. E. Sharp, Commissioner. 
O. G. Molleur, Secretary. 

Address of Commission: 


73 Grand-Allée, 
Quebec City. 
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Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Board: 


4 f : W. F. Dunn, K.C., Chairman. 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare, Regina: A. W. Heise. 


Sask.: Ralph Heseltine. 
Minister, Hon, KR. J. M.. Parker. Thos. Tt Elliott, Secretary. 
Commissioner, Thos. M. Molloy. 
General Superintendent of Employment Ser- Ake ore A lioisances : 
Ks loops ea ay Commissioner, L. B. Ring. 
Minimum Wage Board: 


Thos. M. Molloy, Chairman. Old Age Pensions: 

Ralph Heseltine, Regina. Geo. A. Beckett, Superintendent. 

W. W. Champ, Regina. 

Mrs. J. F. Cairns, Saskatoon. Unemployment Relief: 

Mrs. T. E. Campbell, Moose Jaw. Thos. M. Molloy, Commissioner of Labour 


Miss M. G. Halbert, Secretary. and Public Welfare. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 
DURING 1936* 





Wholesale prices in most countries were at 
higher levels at the end of the year than at the 
end of 1935, there being advances during the 
last half of the year following a period of 
relative stability or in some cases slight 
declines in the earlier months. The recovery 
in prices commenced in 1933 in nearly all 
countries except those whose currencies were 
still on the gold basis. In the latter the 
downward movement continued until 1935 
when there was some advance which became 
more pronounced following devaluation in 
1936. The upward movement in most cases 
was due in the main to higher prices of grains, 
non-ferrous metals and other primary products. 
The cost of living was irregularly higher in 
many of the principal countries during the 
year continuing the upward movement which 
commenced in 1933, the advances being due 
in large part to the higher cost of foods. 


The Movement of Retail Prices and Cost of 
Living in Canada during 1936 

Table I brings down to the end of 1986 the 
index number of changes in the cost of living 
in Canada, based on prices in 1913 as 100, and 
shows the percentage changes in the prin- 
cipal groups of expenditure for workingmen’s 
families in cities since 1913. The figures for 
food are calculated from the cost of the food 
group in the weekly family budget. For the 
fuel and light group each month the index 
number is calculated from the cost of coal, 
wood, coal oil, gas and electricity, the figures 
for the last two being weighted according to 
population, differences in rates in the various 
cities being greater in these items than in the 
others. An index number for rent is calculated 
for each city from the rates for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences, the Domin- 
ion average being weighted according to popu- 
lation in each city. The index numbers for 
clothing and sundries were calculated from the 
prices and costs of the various items from 
1913 to 1926, weighted according to the im- 
portance of each item in workingmen’s family 
expenditure, and have been brought down to 
date each month from data compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

The movement of this index was within 
narrow limits during 1936, the high point 
reached in December being only 3:2 per cent 
above the low reached in the spring and 1:5 
per cent above December, 1935. The food 
group was again the chief factor in the move 


ment of the index though there were slight 
seasonal changes in the fuel and clothing 
groups and an advance in rent in the spring 
and again in the autumn. Since the recovery 
in prices began in the summer of 1933 the in- 
dex number of the cost of living has risen 
7-5 per cent, here, also; influenced mainly by 
the movement in foods and to a considerable 
extent by clothing and rent. In spite of this 
increase it was at the end of the year 19 per 


cent below the level of December, 1929, the 


figures being 129 and 160 respectively. 

The movement in the food group was to 
a large extent seasonal, the index declining 
from 111 in December, 1935, to 106 in May 
and June, 1936, and then rising to 114 by the 
end of the year, an increase as compared 
with the end of 1935 of 2-7 per cent. Most 
of the items changed little, declines being 
somewhat more numerous than advances 
though the latter exerted greater influence on 
the index than the former. The most im- 
portant increases were in the prices of bread, 
flour and cheese during the later months of 
the year, and in two commodities usuails 
subject to wide seasonal variations, namely 
eggs and potatoes. Between March, 1933, the 
low point in many years for the group, and 
December, 1936, foods rose 25 per cent. On 
the latter date the index was, however, 29 
per cent below the figure for December, 
1929. ; 

In the fuel and light group the move- 
ment during 1936 was slight, such as occurred 
being due almost entirely to the usual sea- 
sonal changes in the price of United States 
anthracite coal. This group has remained at. 
approximately the same level since 1933, being 
about 10 per cent below that of 1929. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses advanced 
slightly during 1986, continuing the move- 
ment which commenced in the autumn of 
1934, the low point for the group having been 
in the summer of that year. The advance 
from the low point down to the end of 1936 
was 5°95 per cent. . 

Clothing declined slightly in the spring and. 
advanced in the autumn as in recent years. 
The level at the end of the year was about 
two per cent higher than at the beginning. 
From the low point of 107, reached in the 
summer of 1933, the index for the group ad- 
vanced to 117 at the end of 1936, or 9 per 
cent, but it was still about 25 per cent below 
pre-depression levels. 


*The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures, as follows:— 
weekly, Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada): quarterly, 
Price Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and other countries). 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA SINCE 1914 
All Items—Food, Fuel, Rent, Clothing and Sundries. Average Prices in 1913100 
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TABLE I.—CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA FROM 1913 TO 1936* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-} Sun- | All Fuel Cloth-} Sun- | All 
—— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* — Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
Light Light 
Dec. 1914...... 108 98 97 103 100 103 |} Mar. 1931..... 124 156 160 141 164 145 
Dee. 1915..0..4 111 96 94 115 110 107 |] June 1931..... 111 153 158 137 164 138 
Dec. 1916...... 138 109 95 136 122 124 | Sept. 1931..... 109 151 158 127 163 136 
Dec. 1917.0... 167 125 102 158 13 143hhe Dees 19315 2... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dee. 1918...... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919...... 201 148 122 210 164 176M Mar. 19327.2.. 99 151 158 123 162 13 
Dec. 1920...... 202 200 142 232 173 190 | June 1932..... 93 148 147 120 162 126 
Deer 3921.4... 150 72 150 177 148} 161 |) Sept. 1932..... 95 147 147 116 161 126 
Dee 1923 ewe 142 177 155 162 174 157 |] Dec. 1932..... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Bec. 1938" ..05. 146 172 158 164 al 159 
Dee. 1924...... 144 162 158 159 169 156 |] Mar. 1933..... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933..... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Mar. 1925:..... 146 162 158 160 168 156 |] Sept. 1933..... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
June 1925...... 142 159 158 160 168 155 |} Dec. 1938..... 100 142 129 }t3 157 123 
Sept. 1925...... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec.1925. 2052: 157 166 158 159 166 160 |} Mar. 1934..... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934..... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Mar. 1926...... 156 166 158 157 166 159 i Sept. 1934..... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
June 1926...... 151 162 156 157 166 157 } Dee. 1934..... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Sept. 1926...... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926...... 152 162 156 157 166 157 } Mar. 19385..... 104 143 129 118 155 124 
June 1935..... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
IY fen Oxi HOW Y Pee 151 161 156 157 166 157 || Sept. 1935..... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
June 1927...... 148 158 156 154 166 155 } Dec. 1935..... 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Sept. 1927...... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Dee: 1927..5..3 152 158 156 155 166 15qe|\ Jans 193600 25 111 ‘142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936..... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1928...... 149 159 156 155 166 156 |} Mar. 1936..... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1928...... 146 158 157 157 166 155 || April 1936..... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
Sept. 1928...... 152 157 157 157 166 157 |] May 19386..... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
Dec. 1928...... 154 157 157 157 166 158 | June 1936..... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
DULY LOsOLeeey 109 140 133 115 154 126 
Mars'1929.0 oF, 153 158 157 157 166 Lo7aeAlg 198625, 111 139 133 115 154 127 
June 1929...... 149 157 158 157 166 156 |] Sept. 1936..... 113 140 133 115 153 127 
Sept. 1929...... 159 156 158 156 166 159 |] Oct. 1936..... 112 140 135 117 153 128 
ec. 1929...... 161 157 158 156 166 160 || Nov. 1936..... 113 141 135 117 154 128 
Dec. 1936..... 114 142 135 117 154 129 
Mar. 1930....... 159 157 158 155 166 159 
June 1930...... 151 156 160 155 166 157 
Sept. 1930...... 141 156 160 148 165 152 
Dec. 1930...... 138 156 160 148 165 151 





* The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


Tables II and IV show the cost of a weekly 
family budget of foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent in terms of the average prices for the 
Dominion and by groups for each province. 


Retail prices for meats showed relatively 
little movement during the year, remaining at 
about the levels prevailing during the last 
few months of 1935. In beef, sirloin steak 
averaged 23-1 cents per pound for the year, 
the same as for 1935, as compared with the 
pre-depression level of 36-3 cents in 1929. 
Fresh leg roast of pork was at the low price 
for the year in December at 20-4 cents per 
pound as compared with the high of 22-4 
cents in August. The yearly average price 
was 21-4 cents per pound in 1986 and 21:2 
cents in 1935, as compared with 12-1 cents in 
March, 1933 (the low point) and a yearly 
average for 1929 of 30 cents per pound. 
Wholesale prices for beef and pork were lower 
during most of 1936 than in 1935, factors in 
this being the considerably greater movement. 
of live stock off the farms in the former year 
than in 1985 and the substantial increase in 
the figures as to slaughterings of cattle and 
hogs, as well as improvement in export move- 
ment of live stock, beef and bacon. Lard 
was about 2 cents per pound lower at the end 
of the year than at the beginning, the price 
in December being 15-9 cents per pound as 
compared with a low price in recent years of 
11:3 cents in July, 1982. 


Egg prices were higher month by month 
during 1936 than in the previous year. The 
average price for the fresh grades was 33-8 
cents per dozen as compared with 31-2 cents 
in 1935. Stocks in cold storage were about 
the same throughout the year as in 1935. 
The production of creamery butter during the 
year was the greatest on record, being about 4 
per cent more than in 1935. The retail price 
showed the usual seasonal movement but was 
about the same at the end of the year as at 
the beginning and little changed month by 
month from 1935. The average for the year 
was 28-3 cents per pound as compared with 
27-3 cents in 1935, 25-5 cents in 19383 and 
47 cents in 1929. 


The price of cheese has shown little recov- 
ery during the last five vears, except for the 
closing months of 1936 when the price ad- 
vanced about 2 cents per pound. The average 
price for the year was 21-1 cents per pound 
as compared with 20-4 cents in 1985 and 33-4 
cents in 1929. 

The price of flour, reflecting the continued 
improvement in wheat prices, was at the end 
of the vear at the highest level reached since 
the end of 1930 but still much below 1929 
levels. Some comparative figures are: 3:9 
cents per pound in December, 1936, 2:6 cents 
at the beginning of 1933 (the low point) and 
5-3 cents in December, 1929. Higher prices 
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for bread were reported from many cities dur- 
ing the year, the average price per pound 
being up from 6-2 cents in January to 6°6 
cents in December. 

The yield of potatoes in 1986 was estimated 
to be about the same as in 1935 and much 
lower than in 1934. An improved export de- 
mand developed from the United States, the 
1936 crop there being considerably smaller 
than in 1935. Prices in Canada during 1936 
were higher than for some years, comparative 
figures being $1.50 per ninety pounds in De- 
cember, 1936, $1.21 in December, 1935, and 72 
cents in December, 1934. 

United States anthracite coal declined from 
an average price of $14.90 per ton in January, 
1936, to $14.43 during the summer and then 
advanced in the autumn to $14.78 in Decem- 
ber. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1936 


The accompanying tables, V, VI and. VII, 
show the index numbers of wholesale prices in 
Canada calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the commodities being arranged ac- 
cording to “chief component materials” in 
table V, “ purpose” in table VI and “ origin ” 
in table VII. 

This index number moved to substantially 
higher levels during the last half of 1936, fol- 
lowing a moderate decline from the beginning 
of the year. In December the index number 
was 94 per cent higher than at the end of 1935 
and 25 per cent higher than at the lowest level 
of recent years reached in 1933, but still 17 per 
cent below the figure for December, 1929. The 
feature of the movement during the year was 
the further improvement in the relative posi- 
tion in the price levels of primary as compared 
with manufactured products, with the result 
that at the ead of 1936 the index numbers for 
“raw and partly manufactured goods,” and 
“fully and chiefly manufactured goods” were 
at approximately the same level for the first 
time since early in 1930, though still much be- 
low the levels of that time. The index num- 
ber for the former group was 79:3 in Decem- 
ber, 1936 and for the latter 77-3, an advance 
since the end of 1935 of 18 per cent and 6 
per cent respectively. 

The index for consumers’ goods advanced 
from 74:4 in December, 1935, to 76-9 in De- 
cember, 1936, mainly because of advances in 
foods, chiefly milled products, milk and its 
products, vegetables, and bakery products. 
Producers’ goods increased 16 per cent during 
the same period, the index for the group 
being up from 69:4 to 80-4. The principal 
advances were in materials for building and 
construction, as well as in materials for the 
furs and leather goods industries, for the 
metal working industries, for the milling and 
other industries and for miscellaneous prod- 
ucers’ materials. 
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TABLE II.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of items included not to show 











Quan- 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980] 19381] 1932) 1933 
Commodity it eR |) | Cm Ree eee Rar a Ten COD | PL 

Y | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan.| Jan.|Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | July 

c Cc Cc c c c c cy. tine c Cc c c Cc c 
1) Beefs pirloinvic elias en 2 lbs. | 71-4] 71-0} 54-6] 53-4) 54-0) 54-2) 56-4) 57-4] 62-8) 69-4} 71-8] 63-0} 50-2] 41-2) 44-4 
2|Beef, shoulder.............. ieee 46-4] 44-6] 30-4} 29-0} 29-4] 28-4) 30-6} 31-8] 36-4] 48-2) 45-4) 37-2) 26-8) 22-2) 24-0 
3| Veal, shoulder.............. 1 25-7) 26-9] 18-9) 18-3] 18-6] 17-8} 18-5) 19-9] 21-7) 23-9} 25-1) 22-0) 15-4) 12-2) 12-0 
AVMUtton LOast. ot casa 3 sates es Te 32-3} 30-8] 25-6] 27-2) 26-9} 27-6] 28-9} 28-5) 29-0) 30-1) 31-0} 26-9] 22-1) 16-6) 20-5 
6 Pore, lepine iene ine 86-5] 86-0} 26-7] 26-7] 24-1) 24-1] 28-5) 28-8] 25-9) 27-2) 29-8) 25-9) 15-9] 12-7) 16-1 
6| Bork, salta7 i enineas aie Di hae 69-6] 71-4] 52-0) 51-6] 47-6) 46-8) 53-8) 54-8) 51-2) 53-2] 54-4) 52-6] 34-4] 28-0) 30-0 
(Bacon, preakiast cw. acta. Nye 52-4] 58-4] 39-8) 40-8] 87-0} 33-7] 41-4] 41-8] 37-2} 38-4) 39-4) 38-3) 20-9} 18-1} 20-4 
Si Lard) puressti.ss.2 cede 2 77-6| 67-8] 43-4) 45-6) 46-0] 46-6) 49-8] 46-4) 44-2) 44-8) 42-6] 41-6} 25-6) 24-6] 25-4 
O Megs ites ns stk lhn ae bese 1 doz. | 86-6] 85-2) 71-2] 63-3] 61-3} 66-9] 62-8} 66-5) 64-3] 60-2) 64-4! 50-5) 41-8] 39-1) 21-1 
10)Eggs, storage.............6. wee 69-5] 75-7| 58-7) 46-6) 46-9) 51-9] 50-1] 52-7) 52-0) 48-4) 52-1) 40-1) 32-6) 29-5) 17-1 
PT) METI ARIE sete. eines 6 qts. | 90-6) 93-0) 79-8] 71-4) 74-4) 73-2) 73-8) 73-2) 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 72-6] 63-0} 57-0) 54-6 
12) Butter, Galry.cnuscestanee a: 2 lbs. |185-2)113-4] 83-4) 81-0} 85-4! 79-4) 92-0} 86-0) 85-8] 88-2] 88-0) 67-6] 48-8] 45-6} 39-8 
13|/Butter, creamery........... hee 74-8! 63-6] 48-6] 45-5) 48-2} 43-9) 50-7] 47-9} 47-0} 48-3) 47-5} 87-3) 27-5} 26-1) 23-8 
14|{Cheese, old.............06. hice 40-9] 39-2) 32-6) 30-7] 33-2) 29-0} 33-4] 30-5] 32-1) 33-8 aot 29-2) 22-2) 19-6) 19-4 
15|}Cheese, new............... Lies 38-1] 37-5] 29-3] 30-7] 33-2) 29-0) 33-4} 30-5] 32-1] 33-8} 33-0} 29-2) 22-2) 19-6) 19-4 
16) Bread yk ayia arian s LOW 120-5/132-0}105-0)100-5/100-5)112- ; 115-5/114-0/115-5}115-5 17. 0} 99-0} 90-0} 84-0} 84-0 
17) (PlourMamiily, cue ene 10K 74-0} 68-0] 48-0} 44-0] 42-0) 55-0) 54-0) 52-0} 52-0} 50-0} 53-0) 37-0) 31-0) 26-0) 31-0 
18) Rolledioatsaceess san sae Dion 40-0} 36-0] 28-0} 27-5] 27-5} 31-0} 29-0} 30-5] 31-5) 31-5} 32-0) 26-5) 23-5) 23-0] 23-5 
TOMRAGe. a... Bate cept ek Dee 80-4] 28-2) 19-6} 21-0} 20-8) 21-6} 22-0} 21-8) 21-2} 21-0} 20-6} 19-6} 17-4] 16-4) 16-0 
20|Beans, handpicked.......... De 23-2] 21-6} 17-4} 17-0] 17-4} 16-4] 16-0} 16-2] 16-0} 21-2) 20-8) 15-4) 9-6) 7:8) 8-2 
21|Apples, evaporated......... iat 26-2) 24-9] 22-0) 21-6) 18-6] 20-0) 20-3] 20-2) 19-4) 20-6) 21-3) 19-6] 16-5) 15-5) 14-9 
22|Prunes, medium............ 1S 25-7) 25-3] 18-4) 19-0) 17-0) 15-3) 15-7] 15-4) 13-9] 138-6) 16-0} 12-6] 11-7} 10-8} 11-7 
23|Sugar, granulated........... 4 “ 62-0} 51-2] 36-8} 38-4] 48-4) 38-0) 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0} 29-2) 25-6) 24-4) 23-2) 31-6 
24|Sugar, yellow............... Zines 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2} 18-0} 15-0} 15-8} 15-4} 14-4) 13-8) 12-2) 11-8) 11-2) 15-4 
Zi hea, black | eerie ze 16-0} 14-5) 13-5] 14-9} 17-2) 17-6} 17-9} 18-0] 17-8} 17-7} 17-6} 14-3] 12-9] 10-8] 10-4 
26\ flea; green’ (0) ot Wired ra 16-7} 15-7) 15-1) 14-9} 17-2) 17-6] 17-9} 18-0) 17-8] 17-7) 17-6] 14-3] 12-9} 10-8] 10-4 
ZiCotiee -) Wik es Ate aes ates 14-7} 14-8) 13-6} 18-4) 13-4) 14-5) 15-1) 15-4) 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 13-3} 11-2] 10-2} 9-9 
DSi E OLALOCS).. J).c1c. sels eels Meteora + bag {103-0} 75-5] 52-6) 39-0) 47-8] 46-4) 88-0} 68-0) 54-8] 42-6) 77-9} 41-7| 24-2) 31-0) 38-6 
PO VANE Sa Tle ne em ee Me qt. -9} = --9} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0; 1-0) 1-0) 1-0; 1-0) 1-0; 1-0) 1-0} 1-0) -9) -9 

$ $ $ $ $ 
SOVAlI Moods se hiek cise oo epemelineits Hee 15 -30)14-48/11-03)10-52)10-78)10-77)11 -63)11 -37/11-19)11-30/11-88} 9-86] 7-68] 6-95) 6-95 
(pe Cc. Coleg Ca ince Can ce Cc. Cc. c Cc. C. Cc. Cs 
ediotarch, laundryecess) ss ee 3 Ib. 4-7| 4-9} 4-2) 4-0} 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0) 3-9) 3-8) 3-9 
32|Coal, anthracite............ Meton | 87-8}/125-0/109-6)115-1/111-5/105-1/114-7/105 -3}102-7/102-1/101-4/101-4/101-2) 96-0} 91-0 
33|Coal, bituminous........... : 65:2) 92:1] 71-7) 74-0} 70-6} 65-0} 65-8] 64-6} 63-7) 63-0) 63-1) 62-5) 61-0) 58-4] 57-6 
84|Woodshard 27a aan see Me cord | 80-6} 90-5} 80-2) 80-6} 79-0) 78-4| 76-9} 75-9) 75-0) 75-5} 76-0) 75-6] 69-8) 63-6} 61-1 
35| Woods soities. Sel verecawe Gan 62-5} 69-0) 59-8} 59-4) 57-8) 57-5) 56-2) 55-9] 55-8) 55-4) 54-3) 54-4) 50-9) 47-8} 46-3 
SOICOaL OIL. 2 1c boas oes taiete ae 1 gal. | 31-0) 40-3) 31-7} 31-6} 30-1] 30-5} 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0) 31-1] 30-7] 27-7] 27-0} 26-9 

y $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
37|Puel andi lightmg.:en anes jae ee ae $27) 4-17] 3-53) 3-61) 3-49) 3-37) 3-44) 3-33) 3-28] 3-27) 3-26) 3-25) 3-11) 2-93) 2-83 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
BS) Rentuss fy i) han meme crentele zmo. | 5:54! 6-60) 6-92) 6-96) 6-92) 6-91] 6-86) 6-85) 6-89) 6-94! 6-99) 7-06) 6-77) 5-98) 5-67 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Be SE OCAIS is scbmvs y eects [ee asters 24-15)25 +30) 21 -52/ 21-13) 21-23) 21- 09/21 -96|21 -59/ 21-41) 21 -55)22-17/29-21)17 -59/15-89) 15-48 


ft} An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by ROR 50 per cent. 

t Kind most sold since October 1922. 
products and in scrap. The Animal and its 
Products group was only slightly higher, there 
being important declines in prices of live 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials the Vegetable Products 
group showed much the greatest advance of 


any of the eight principal groups, being up 
26 per cent at the end of the year as com- 
pared with December, 1935, owing chiefly to 
higher prices for grains, milled products, vege- 
tables, tobacco, rubber and vegetable oils. 
Important increases occurred also in the 
Wood and Wood Products group, mainly be- 
cause of advances in the prices of lumber; 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of 
higher prices for copper, lead, zinc and tin; 
the Iron and its Products group, because of 
advances in prices of pig iron, rolling mill 


stock, meats and eggs, and increases in furs, 
hides, leather and milk and its products. The 
Textile Products group, the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group and the Chemical and Allied 
Products group were little changed. 


Table III, on page 7, gives the wholesale 
prices of certain commodities on primary 
markets and is compiled from information in 
the monthly bulletins on “Prices and Price 
Indexes,” issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 
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AND RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES 


IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES 


the minimum cost or the quantities of different foods required for an average family. 





1985 
Jan. |April| July | Oct. 





Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | April 


May | June 


1936 


July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. 


IN CANADA 


Dec. | Year 


2 
© 














2°80 

















$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
15-95) 15 -84/15 -99)15-97/15-94/16-42) 16-68 16-63) 16-33) 16-36] 16-33 


TABLE III.—WHOLESALE 


$ $ $ $ 
16-51) 16-72) 16-84) 16-87 


PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1936 


$ 
16-96 


OCONAaISwye 


$ 
8-09/30 


c. 
3°9/31 


91-8/32 
58-5)33 
59-8)34 
45-135 
27-0)36 


——_ | ——_ | —— | — | | | | | TS | | | FS NL CT SS T_T 


$ 
2+82|37 


$ 
5- 63/38 


$ $ 
16-99} 16-65)/39 


Commodities Unit | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. Commodities Unit | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. 
1929 | 1932 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 1929 | 1932 } 1933 | 1935 | 1936 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ORGS. tanec helo site bush.| 0-634] 0-210] 0-298] 0-298} 0-500)/Cotton, raw.......... Ib. |'0-183} 0-082} 0-116} 0-139] 0-147 
Wiheditu.. amienevod no. bush.| 1-378] 0-424] 0-603] 0-847) 1-202)|\Cotton yarns......... lb. | 0-357! 0-210] 0-270) 0-290) 0-310 
IE OUT Mears vise Prot brl. | 8-600] 4-400] 5-200] 5-700] 7-500))Wool, raw............ lb. | 0-240] 0-090] 0-195] 0-180) 0-245 
Sugar, raw... cose: Gwte |e ne al hohe ool oink 1-950} 1-875)/Pulp, groundwood....} ton |29-470}19-650)21-940/19-557|20-717 
Sugar, granulated..... cwt. | 5-270] 4-180| 6-370] 4-705) 4-610)Pig iron, malleable..} ton |22-000]19-000/19-000}19-000}20-000 
Rubber, raw.......... lb. 0-161] 0-038] 0-088] 0-133] 0-201|\Steel bars............ 100 1b} 2-400) 2-250} 2-250| 2-250) 2-400 
Cattle, good steers..| cwt. | 9-630] 4-100] 5-090} 6-330] 5-460)|\Copper............... cwt. |19-750| 7-021) 9-068) 9-407)11-550 
Hogs, bacon.......... cwt. |11-940] 3-970] 6-480] 8-400) 8-210|Lead................. cwt. | 6-500] 3-386) 3-903] 4-655] 6-246 
Hides; peeks.e.cj.eans lb. | 0-145} 0-048] 0-095] 0-148] 0-155/Spelter............... cwt. | 6-000] 3-971] 4-720] 4-364] 4-768 
Butter, creamery..... lb. | 0-480} 0-238] 0-252) 0-278] 0-273|\Coal, anthracite...... ton |13-470}13-328)12-454|12-340/10-710 
(Wheesese Fatners.s eek lb. | 0-280} 0-180] 0-160] 0-150} 0-170)\Coal, Nova Scotia...| ton | 6-000} 5-250] 5-250} 5-250] 5-250 
Hegesireshijen ose doz. | 0-678] 0-406] 0-403] 0-424] 0-404/lGasoline.............. gal. | 0-195] 0-180} 0-185] 0-150] 0-150 
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TABLE IV.—COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 


RE ACE SS EE 0 a et 


1933 


1920 | 1921 
Jan. | Jan. 
$ $ 
Wana ds Aiken eee Oe 15-30] 14-48 
INOVia SEOUIS.. Gua aoe 15-35] 14-72 
Prince Edward Island 13-42! 13-18 
New Brunswick......... 14-97] 14-44 
@UCDOC Laas eh setae a, 14-67| 13-76 
AOMEATIO Sadler: ops racte a ae 15-35] 14-39 
INENTLO Daze. tase ele 16-09] 13-94 
Saskatchewan........... 15-39} 14-10 
AMID GTS Nes wate Mae oes tes 15-88} 14-77 
British Columbia....... 16-11] 15-75 
Wana aes Wee, gente 3:-27| 4-17 
Nova Seotia. ..chics.... 2:65} 3-70 
Prince Edward Island...| 3:15} 4-27 
New Brunswick......... 3:06} 4-12 
QtebeCaecawae, tae 3-18] 4-14 
Ontarioyveaa eee 3°39] 4-36 
NMMNItODa ae eee, one 3°48] 4-52 
Saskatchewan........... 3°96] 4-15 
Albertans ay lees oc lae 2-68} 3-36 
British Columbia....... 2-97| 3-60 
Cana als toad sedes 5-54! 6-60 
Nova Seotia. .42.....1.. 4-71) 5-93 
Prince Edward Island 3°75) 4°25 
New Brunswick......... 5-19} 6-13 
Quebec Bek iiidaave cise. 3°89} 4-64 
Ontario! skp Sate bore He. 5-78] 6-90 
Mamitobay atu Sazuee, Oey 6-56] 8-75 
Saskatchewan........... 8-33} 8-59 
ADertansd tas. shia. aus 7-19} 7-81 
British Columbia....... 5-23] 6-38 
Canad sae a. eect sae 24-15) 25-30 
INOValSeOtla. 2.0.0. when 22-76) 24-39 
Prince Edward Island...} 20-38] 21-75 
New Brunswick......... 23-27| 24-74 
One bee aae: a-,. Seas o« Hee 21-79} 22-58 
Ontario | gan iaat eae 24-57) 25-70 
IManitobage...ceec cutee 26-18) 27-26 
Saskatchewan........... 27-75| 26-91 
Alberta eu) eae Hones. 25-80| 26-00 
British Columbia....... 24-36] 25-78 


Whom wos www ww 


OROUWS HARE 
OO RN O WENO OO 


GS NICO CONIA OID OD 
WOONNIWNH DOO 
CO C1 OT OW WO bo 


FOOD 
1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan 


FUEL AND LIGHT* 


w 
rs 
oO 


NWNWwWwWwwwewd ww 
CO ANTI OO NI OO GO GAL 
COowRPOoworore 
bo bo 8 09 G9 G9 09 09 09 

lore 

non 
WONWWwWwWwwwwwow 
COCR OD POD WO CO 
COR WODrRoO®O-I 
NWNNMNWWwWWwWwWWwWwW; 
COPPA RHOOP 
Oe 00 ~100 000 NW > 
DO bo co CO CO CO WOO bw 
CO > > cr CoO bo G00 GO 
NORTH Oo ODI w 


RENT 


SO? NT 00 00 SJ OI GUI GD 
029 00 OO AT OS St G1 00 (OO 
GO e+ + Gt Ot CO C00 WL OD 
GS NI 00 CO NII) GU GI OD 

~~ 

for) 
SI 00 CONTIG GIST SD 
WONNNAINIO PRO 
CO G9 OT G00 G2 GI OO NT 
SH “I 00 CO NI CA GH CA UD 
Be © SINT DO NI SI OD G00 
O1 09 G1 O10) WY GT © OD 
DB ~J0O CONT SA OU Gt op 
WNT ATR SINIOD DO 
Cure OF O'S Sr Or1w © or 





TOTALSt 


21-13 
19-84 
18-89 
20-42 
19-49 
21-62 
22°79 
23°16 
20-71] 20-22 
20-79 


21-09 
19-35 
19-04 
20-88 
19-23 
21-38 
22-90 
23:34 
20-71 
21-19 


21-96 
20-48 
19-45 
21-81 
20-48 
22-50 
23°20 
23-49 
20-80 
21-73 


21-59 
19-86 
19-55 
21-41 
19-80 
22-12 
23-04 
23-75 
21-04 
21-48 


1928 


Donmwwwwiwrbrsp ww 
GO bo Oreo CY WF CO SD DO 
bo GO 09 OH OH OLD OF 00 


D~IH COMED AM 
CH NINIDO WINID DOO 
DOMAPO MOSS 


1929 


DNR WWWWWhhN Ww 
CO BO CW OO CO ND 
DODD COON OOD OH OONT 


100 CONTI AA SD 
Ca Or st nT C9 COAT AI DO 
ADOnnIeowond & 


21-55 
19-86 
18-96 
21-06 
19-77 
21-99 
23-54 
23-64 
20-99 
21-69 


1930 


WWwWwWWWrh Dw 
ow 
(J\) 


Doe 
lo ole) 
Ww bo 


> NICO CO NT Ct op OT CX OD 
D OINTIATIW COAT COD CO 
OO CNndI gM 09 O11 DOO 


22°17 
20-46 
19-87 
21-68 
20-32 
22-62 
23-92 
24-14 
21-62 
22-40 


1931 


DNrRWWWWWhDW 


WOwOmwnwowowdrtsd 
LW WANTON Or Tor 


MH I 0O CONTI OD OD Cr ers 
OoOnnrIPPOrLone 
OR CHOI S WP 00D DD 


20-21 
19-17 
18-66 
19-73 
18-53 
20-57 
21-79 
21-69 
19-29 
20-44 


1932 


CONNMNINNIONICOON ey 
WBODAP KS OOo 


OW em B OO OT DD OD OD 


D2 NJ CO NI NT Gt GAD OD. 
OnowodorrwoO-1 
He ST Ot e+ 09 G2 00 CO SI 


IAAAAOINAIS aA 
MOIMOWWDHLWOWD 
COUN DD OVrOTn Se 


bo bo WH Db Db bo 
AIDoOnooorwIyIntkrO 
NOOO OR WR OC 


TADAADOINYN OD “A 
AAMWDOwWwoonws 
OOMOwo ore aU 


NR NNWNMNMNWW by 
He ATCO CO CO CO NI HP OO 
He DO Ol DO WO OW 00 WD 


15-48 
15-19 
15-36 
15-81 
14-33 
15-65 
15-85 
14-75 
14-27 
15-72 


* Coal, wood and coal oil, no allowance is made for the varying extent to which these are used in the different provinces. 


t Including also laundry starch. 
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RENT IN TERMS OF THE AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN THE DOMINION AND IN EACH PROVINCE 


FOOD 





1934 


Jan.|July| Jan. 


WONININIMEW IAI 
WwWWwWOPROWWOM 
PN PONSAINAHS 
WONINTMWNIONINA 
HROOCMONODE 
NIMDSOSCOTINW 


RoR DODO DD DO bY bb 
WOO COO NIST SI GU 0O 
O CORR OOO OOO 
NR RK WH Dd dt 


WRrOODWO&~WHOO 
IS ReRMIDSOUS 


Cr Ot op Cr Or Ct Ct Cr GS 
NOoODONONNWA 
DWORPONOOW AT 
or cr cr Cr Ct Ct Cort Ct 
DWaAIoOO WO SN 
tO NTR ROO Or 09 


15-95)15-84 
15-77|15-41 
15-93)15-55 
16-20/)15-89 
14-85)}14-66 
16-15}16-20 
15-98)}15-89 
15-38|15-04 
14-67/14-36 
15-95}15-80 


COM NNN OINNIN gf 
RPWwWHNWoOCOwnAIe 
MAWrIOODWAoqowre 


Dee wwrnynnrn 


WRrOOOWOANID ACO 
DODOw ao O ow & 


Or cr Gr Cr Crt Or Cr OT 
MAwWoonNtomonwoa 
He © CO 00 DO ONO 


bdo 


1935 
April] July | Oct. 


ONININIBWNINS g 
wWNwwwaarosesc 
OP OW OOF PO 


NRK WWHNMhDYl 


OROOO MOIS MOO 
WIDOW BOSH 


Cr Or Ort Gr Gr > Crt Cor Ct 
WAADWONOODNIW 
SOW KPAMRDOMNOt 


ONIAINITOAINIIT 2, 


He H CO 1 01 C0 DE OT 
Re re e+ © WD 00 ND Wr GO 


NRK WNWwWNWNNWhdbh 
WOOO OID DP 
AmWOWN OHNO © 


Orr Or Gr Crt GT Cr Gt Ct 
© 100 00 CD cO GN GN OO GT 
ht D> CO r+ He CO? CO CO CA ST 


15-94 
15-41 
15-23 
15-85 
14-66 
16-32 
16-38 
15-22 
14-68 
16-12 


SA 


00 NINT~J 00 ~1.00 “100 


IMP PRONOMOSO 
WD 09 09 GO MND DIO 


Or Or Or Or Ct > Gr Or Cr Or 


IRR COCO DOMWARD 
bo OO CO CO OH 00 DD WY 


Jan. 


CONININIOCONTOONIOODD 
COMMON AD PAW 
IOAN ANH NON 


NRK WNWNMWNNNWL 
WOO OO COO o> 100 
TNO RPWNWO REO, 


carci cr Cr Gr > Cr Or cr Ct 
He G1 00 NICO 6 OR GO > OD 
bo OO CO G1 G2 CO CO DO Ww 


Feb. | Mar. 


COMININTOONTOONIOCOCO gp 
WOMOSOTIH AW Dwe 
Pre OrROTOO Os 


FUEL AND LIGHT* 


Le ee oO Oo OO 
WMDOOO COM a 00 
OW PON WROW 


acnor rt > Ot cr Cr Gt 
He G1 GO NTO CO OOO HR OD 
bo co 00 G1 GO GO? WY CO LD OD 


GO CO SI NT 00 “J CO “1 CO CO eR 
OOOOH Oth Ore 
HW 0000 © COMO RF DO 


DR WNN MWh bo 
WOOD OOMD A060 
Owrwnwad wd 


Ct Gr Ot Ort Gt p> Ct Ct Ct at 
Hm C1 CO NICO CO OI RD 
G1 CO G1 09 Od CY GO 1D 


16-63 
16-09 


April 


COOMNMNININIONNN gf 
> Ot 09 pA 00 C9 S EN 00 
OCH CR SOD 


NRK NWNWNMNWNWW ts 
WOOO CO COG > G00 
OW RATIO Or CON > 


1936 


May | June 


COMNIAIINOWINN 


> H bo OO DD G2 CO CO 
MAwwoooodrHbd 


NOR eH DDS DS DOD bd 
WOHROOOH OOD Dac 
CO = He CO C1 WO A OO 


cr ca oe Cn Ct Cn Go Ct Gt 
aor ono Ow Wo 
09 OO CO 00 Ww CO GN CO 


WDNUINIWIONIA 
CH A Ht 00 WO 00-3 
SHOW RAMDGOS 


NRE pDNNHNyhdy ND 
09 DODO 00D POO 
OW PONHROWTE 


Cr Gr > Ot Od Cx Cr Ct Cn CR 
Aad como aw Way 
WHODOOWWADWHAO 


16-33 
15-76 
15-75 
16-22 
15-22 
16-83 
16-32 
15-17 
14-68 
16-55 


July 


oon 


CONMIMINTOONTOONTCONI «gg 
PWAOMH ROO 


~I 
CO O Or C9 > CO CO 


NRK db btw wd bho 
WOO OO 3 DD HOO 
GO 09 H> 00 09 00 HR GO 


Gr Or Sd Ct Gd Gt rt Cr Ct Ce 
MAS OOO ores os 
WHOOWWWWOMS 


Aug. | Sept. 


CONINTOCOCOMTOCONINTIOO gp 
OND HH WOID DOr 
WOOO NHOOwWAT 


NOR bo DO DY bb 
WOOO ONTOS Ot OO 
OW PO 3 CO COW O 


On CH OD CN CH Er Cr er en 
Mano woOoaww-a 
WoO SO 0O er WOO OTe 


69 C9 COCO CONTCONICOCO gn 


WOCwW AERC OMD 
Se Re O Re 00-7 00 


NRK wONWNWNWNHh ts 
WROD OID HOO 
CO mm ROOD DOE et 


Gt Gt o> Gt o> St Gat Gt Gat Ce 
Mas wooo mw ws 
WOO COOrW 09 OO Ore 


16-84 
16-00 
16-01 
16-49 
15-39 
17-41 
17-22 
16-03 
15-29 
17-16 


Oct. 


{2 ~T.00 CD CO~TOO~TCOCO gg 
FPOOHNWaWONDtDd 
AMOWISOARH OP 


De KWH wd hyd bo 
WROD OID SD HCO 
OW PN RORND OF 


Gren Cn Cron en cx en 
RAO OHM O~09 00-3 
00 09 G> 00 m= 09 KO GO CRT 


<© CO GO CO GO “I GO CO GO CO e 
KOOCOWWorPoww 
— DO OTIS O00 00 bo 


NRK NWONWNWNHNWNh 
WOO OC CO O Gt H CO 
OO Hm DO Ot AT 


Cr Gt o> Gi o> Gt Cr Cr Ct Co 
OOOO OTWWe 
Wwocmcoc wh cotcms] 


© GO GO GO CO =J 00 00 CO CO eA 
mm ROR ROOST OTe 09 0 
ADADWAISD EH Q 


LO ell ell SO Oe SN A) 
09 O20 OO OH CO OD CO 
OW SP Wr DONT DO 


Cr Gt o> Gt Gp Gt Cn Ct Ct Ct 
OODOOrHOTWWWs] 
WWHrcdWwwhydcdunr] 


CONINTNT OO STOO NTOCO CO gg 
ONIMDWOH Awe © 
©0000 Ca RAI SO 


bo eH = bo DS DO bY DD DD 
WOO OO COD > HH OO 
SO OO HO Or LO bY OO LD 


or ca Ct Gt oa Gt Gt Gt Gat Gt 
AIDoOnooawwa 
NONWNOOOWO 


16-65 
16-00 
15-77 
16-50 
15-39 
17-16 
16-77 
15-64 
15-06 
16-85 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGH TED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA BY GROUPS 


ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1936 
(Average Prices in 1926=100) 





I II III IV V VI VII VIII 
Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- 
Groups Animals | Textiles | Wood Tron Ferrous | Metallic | Chemi- All 
Vegetable and and Products| and its Metals | Minerals | cals and | Commo- 


Products their Textile and Products | and their | and their} Allied dities 








Products | Products| Paper Products | Products } Products 
Number (1913-1925..,. 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
of 1926-1933....] 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities |1934-1936....] 185 76 85 49 44 18 83 17 567 
70:9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
72-6 56-9 60:3 67:3 94-7 53-7 65:3 65:5 
74:0 58-3 56:5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
85-0 77-6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71:6 98-1 114-3 
127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82:3 118-7 127-4 
140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 134-0 
145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135°5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97°3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102°5 99-4 
100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96:5 98-3 97-7 
108-1 94-5 98:7 93-2 (92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
73:9 73°4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86-5 86-7 72-1 
59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85:5 83-9 66-7 
59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
67:2 72°9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
70-4 70+2 ~ 64-6 87-2 69-1 85:5 79:1 72+1 
71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77°9 74°6 
110-0 92-8 94-9 93-5 107-1 92-7 95-0 95-6 
107°7 91-6 94-0 93-8 98-7 93-0 95-6 93-4 
108-9 91-2 93-7 93-8 98-2 93-2 95-5 97-8 
109:8 89-6 93°2 93-4 96-5 93-4 95-1 96-0 
106-1 85-8 91-8 92-5 93-1 93-3 94-1 91-8 
97-0 82-1 89-1 91-2 77-8 90-5 93-0 87-7 
93-4 79-2 86-2 90:4 73°7 90-8 92-0 82:1 
90-5 76-9 85-2 89-0 71-6 89-4 90:3 77-7 
80-6 74-38 81-3 87-8 68-6 86-9 87-9 74-5 
70:5 74-6 79°7 87-4 62-1 84-8 86-7 71-8 
69-0 72-4 76-8 86-8 60-7 86-5 84-6 69-7 
66-4 71-8 76-7 87-3 66-3 87-5 86-6 70:4 
63-2 70-8 73-2 86:3 60-2 86-3 84-0 69-0 
57-0 69-3 70:5 86-6 56-6 85-9 83-5 66-4 
60-8 70-0 64-3 86:0 58-9 85-9 83-4 65-9 
57-4 68-5 63-8 86-2 57:5 86-1 83-5 64-0 
58-4 67-7 62-7 85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 
58-5 69-9 61-7 85-3 68-0 82-7 80-8 67:5 
60:6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 
63-7 71-7 64-4 86:7 66-5 85-8 80:8 69-0 
70-4 74:8 65:3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 
67:1 73-8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
67-4 71°8 65:3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
66-2 71-5, 64-5 86:8 63:7 86-1 80-4 71-1 
69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 72-4 
73-0 69-6 65:9 87-2 71-5 85-4 77°5 72-7 
72-9 69-9 67-4 87-2 68-3 85-3 77:3 72-9 
72-1 69-4 67-8 87-3 68-6 85-9 77-2 72-5 
Marre 1O3 Ot etre ak ctr seer ns 66:7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87°3 69-3 85-9 77-2 72-4 
April OS 66 iis. oe beens 66-5 69-8 69-5 67-9 87:4 69-2 85-5 77°3 72-2 
IMSy mi lOS0 eemecias select vee 65-7 69-0 69-1 68-2 87:8 68:3 85-4 77-2 71-8 
UNG? LOSO Ye kena. sae wees 66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72-3 
BULYS /LOSGs lite cteiasis eeteiee 73-1 70-5 69-6 68-4 87-8 68-1 85-1 78-3 74:4 
AUB 1OSOe)« cte Setniccls aoe 77-6 72-3 70-0 68-6 87-9 69-1 85-2 78-4 76:2 
Pept O80. &.-eeemnceeeeren ct 77:4 73-6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2 85-4 78-5 76-4 
Oot 19386: 5 oe cairo meee: 79-6 73-3 69-6 69-4 88-2 70-4 84-9 78-7 77-1 
INOW Ns LOS65 4 tana hemor 79-2 73-5 69-6 69-4 88-3 74-0 84-8 78:8 77-2 
Dees 11986 Ay. eirletiais Semon oe 84-3 73-9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77-8 85-8 79-1 79-7 
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TABLE VI.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO ‘‘PURPOSE,”’’ 1913-1936 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 





I. Consumer’s Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
Producers’ Materials 
Grouns *tbabaste Cake t art 
everages ucers uilding 
All and Other All equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco ment construc- | facturers 
tion 
1913-1925.. 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 
Number of commodities.. .{ 1926-1933. . 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
1934-1935... 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 





Marlo IEE Ac cmucrate Sevecctarcreenae irae faa 79-2 76-2 81-2 69-0 90-6 66-6 83-8 62-8 
SALT oy Cp et ges aay Lge Big th aoa hh 75-4 68-9 79-8 68-0 89-1 65-7 82-8 61-9 
SD GMLUOGIE Reiss atest ten teeters ite cele 74-4 66-9 79-4 65-1 89-3 62-4 79-9 58-5 
Seo BI ees ate coe ithas eis a Bee 73:6 65-4 79-0 67-4 91-1 64-8 79°3 61-6 
NT are LQ SOFA Retin. Ree Stik res eae tie Ee 72-5 64-2 78-0 66-0 90-8 63-2 78-9 59-7 
UNG LOS 2). 8 opp greshtetd cree dean totes ae 70-5 59-7 77-7 63-1 88-1 60-3 76-8 56:6 
DOD GMOS o egret cea ee fone e s Gack 71-6 62-2 77-8 61-5 88-1 58-5 76-2 54-6 
IDEfos SUEDE besa 5h Toe Ld bs ns Mek ane 70-0 59-5 77-0 58-5 87-7 55-3 75:7 50-8 
ITAL O LOGO fe piece oteae ce ts ciate tae ota es ig 69-3 59-8 75:7 59:5 87-1 56-4 75:1 53-2 
to. LOSS Ree ee CR OLe erage... it Nanos 70-4 63-9 74-8 64-6 84-8 62-4 78-9 59-6 
SOD CIS Ie wy ven e clon Peecays MAH se 72-7 65-7 77°3 65-6 85-6 63-4 80:8 60-4 
Dee OSS AEE ONE corte eestuate deere s dele 73-3 67:4 77°3 64-3 87-2 61-8 80-6 58:6 
PEE LCG ia ier chs Hy «gett se bd Kato sa 75-9 72.8 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 61-8 
MRS VED ON cote ot eich n> See ee ah es’ 74-1 69-7 77-1 68-8 89-2 66-5 83-9 63:6 
ae ALE SRR ES On OR ae pee 73-9 69-6 76-7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 
DSC OS4 hee Nese a Be em aets yes des Bak 72-9 67:9 76-2 68°3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 
DADE A909 5 fie ated «rede ibe tite ws ody «Bor 73-6 70:1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 
MUNG OS 5 ., Weepesten eect Make ys dios ee 72-7 68-6 75-5 69-3 89-9 67:0 81-0 64-6 
HEPowlosondatrnse cee se meee ae oe 73-4 71-0 75-0 70-1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65:6 
ID SCRIBD 5 (oe Mave RL", Seiko), otek ae 74-4 72-5 75-6 69:4 90-1 67:1 82-1 64-5 
ADA O G74. am, shakes «Ste dine coals a Qe aes 74-2 72-3 75-4 69-8 90-0 67-6 83-6 64:9 
Bie ELV O On he ctaiva < oicds ota emia eee 73-9 71:3 75-7 69-3 90-3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
Misael 36245 C4 names Si. ddan gael dk oem oe 73-8 70-8 75-8 69-3 90-3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
BDU GUOB seth svat sae ate Bee v5 LOCKS 73:3 70-3 75-3 69-1 90-3 66-7 84-6 63-7 

RYO Oe sam ictaes akan hers ragetelcts do eres 73-2 70-1 75-3 68-1 89-9 65-7 84-9 62-4 
UNO RODS, Poise ctan Gaertn arclatae cla ed ci oma a 73-7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
Ulva OSGi se.c ee sea <n kite mores che els 74-3 73°3 75-0 72-1 89-7 70:1 85-4 67:5 
ANG OS Os sats an ciofe'oss 2 He er et ha oe 75-5 75-6 75-5 74-7 89-7 73-0 85-7 70-8 
Po1e) 1 OAs KEE ie Ses Bi All Ae Ply een oe a 75-5 75-6 75-5 75-4 89-7 73°8 86-0 71-7 
MCU USO cr cial engy crsete 6 SNE: Sew 75-8 76-4 75-4 76:3 89-5 74-8 86-6 72-8 
INOW RN LOSO sere caeoe ik anion eid, ee oy 76-0 76-2 75-8 76°3 89-5 74:8 86-8 72°8 
DOC 193 Gis seorcgateresnsaretennstrariverarctentemeste 76-9 77-4 76:5 80-4 91-8 79-1 88-0 77-6 
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TABLE VII—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA BY GROUPS ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN,”’’ 1913-1936 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 
Groups partly chiefly foreign) II III IV 
manu- manu-  |———_-—______——_———__| Marine Forest | Mineral 
factured | factured 
Field Animal |Canadian 


———_———— | | ——— —— | | | | | 





vena hem 107 129 87 53 36 8 21 67 
Number of Commodities. .{ 1926-1933. . 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 
(1934-1935. . 245 322 186 105 70 16 DE 203 
59-2 70-1 64-1 65-9 60-1 67-9 
2 70:7 70-2 63-9 58-4 64-9 
6 73-7 77-9 65-0 56-1 68-9 
6 86-1 89-8 69-8 61-8 85-5 
5 112-5 128-5 87-2 76-9 107-7 
7 129-0 132-6 Wg b57/ 89-7 115-2 
5 142-6 146-7 115-8 107-9 114-3 
4 146-0 160-6 114-1 151-3 134-6 
6 108-2 103-7 91-2 136-9 117-8 
2 95-9 88-0 91-7 106:8 106-4 
“1 95-7 81-5 85-4 112-8 106-6 
6 90-9 88-1 92-9 107-6 104-6 
-0 100-5 101-0 97-8 103-3 101-7 
-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
“1 105-5 100-8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
‘7 73-9 56-3 75-6 79-0 81-9 
“1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 
-8 68-2 59-0 71-1 65-5 82-2 
“J 70:6 63-5 69-2 64-7 82-8 
2 72-4 70-1 69-2 68-5 82-8 
“1 107-0 98-0 105-4 94-7 93-5 
2 103-5 93-1 102-8 93-9 93-0 
“1 105-2 107-7 105-5 93-5 92-7 
5 106-7 104-5 107-0 93-1 92-3 
Beit 103-0 91-1 97-4 91-6 91-2 
4 92-8 86-1 94-8 89-0 87-8 
3 90-0 71-2 91-3 86-0 87-2 
5 88-0 61-8 87-0 85-1 85-3 
3 80-2 59-4 75:3 81-2 84-2 
5 70-8 56-0 72-7 79-6 80-2 
9 69-2 52-6 73°5 76:8 80-8 
“1 67-0 53-8 71-6 76-7 83-4 
3 63-8 52-6 66-5 73-1 81-4 
5 57-9 47-6 61-9 70:6 81-1 
5 61-6 47-3 60-8 64-5 81-2 
0 58-8 42-6 60-0 63-9 81-2 
5 59-5 44.6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
6 59-9 52-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
‘7 62-7 54-6 66-5 64-0 81-6 
a} 65-3 53-6 66-8 64-7 82-2 
2 71-0 56-9 68-5 65-5 82-7 
3 68-0 59-6 69-2 66-4 82-1 
7 67-5 61-2 75-3 65-4 81-8 
9 67-7 61-6 70:5 64-6 82-1 
4 70-0 62-7 71-8 64-5 82-5 
4 68-5 61-4 69-1 64-0 81-6 
“1 72-1 65-2 68-7 65-1 82-8 
6 73°4 65-5 68-0 66-0 83-0 
“4 73-4 65-9 67-1 67-4 82-2 
+2 72-5 66-0 68-3 67-8 82-6 
4-4 71-4 65-5 69-3 67-7 82-7 
+2 71-2 65-0 67-9 67-9 82-5 
+3 70-5 64-8 65-3 68-1 82-3 
-2 70-1 64-5 67-3 68-0 82-4 
“9 70-7 66-3 68-2 68-3 82-3 
“1 72-0 73-3 71-2 68-5 82-5 
1 73-7 75-0 71-8 69-1 82-9 
-0 73-5 76-3 73-0 69-6 82-7 
9 74-4 77-1 71-3 69-7 83-3 
5 75+5 82-4 69-6 69-8 85-1 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII 
to XXIII give index numbers of retail prices 
of foods and cost of living and of wholesale 
prices in several of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries for 1986 and for pre- 
ceding dates to show the movements of prices 
in comparison with those in Canada. The 
information in the following tables is obtained 
for the most part from publications of the 
governmental or other authority compiling 
the index number, but in some cases from 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the 
League of Nations, Geneva, which bulletin 
publishes figures for many countries. The 
quarterly supplement to Prices and Price In- 
dexes issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, also contains index num- 
bers for many countries. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table X), based on the pre- 
war standard of living of a workingman’s 
family (food expenditure weighted 60 per 
cent) declined during the early months of the 
year. Beginning in July, an upward move- 
ment appeared and the index for December 
1 was 4:8 per cent higher than the June level. 
In this same period, food advanced 8 per cent. 
There was a slight increase in clothing prices 
early in the year and the higher level was 
maintained. The fuel and light, sundries and 
rent groups, however, showed little or no 
change during the year. 


WuotesateE Prices.—Following a rise in 
prices in the latter part of the year 1935 and 
in January 1936, prices on the whole showed 
little variation during the first five months of 
the year, according to the Board of Trade 
index number (Table XI). In July, a gen- 
eral advance began which extended to all of 
the eleven component groups. Comparing 
prices in December, 1936, with the same 
month in 19385, the general index number 
had advanced 10-2 per cent. All groups were 
included in the advance, cereals rising 28-6 
per cent and wool 25-6 per cent. 


France 


Cost or Livina.—The decline in the index 
number of the cost of living, Paris (Tabl2 
XII), which began in 1931, continued until it 


reached its lowest point in this period in the 
third quarter of 1935. Since that time, each 
quarterly figure has shown an advance, the 
fourth quarter of 1936 being 12-9 per cent 
higher than for the same quarter in 1935. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The upward move- 
ment which began in August, 1935, continued 
throughout 1936, with the exception of slight 
recessions in two months (Table XIII). After 
the gold basis was disontinued in September, 
1936, prices in terms of national currency in- 
creased considerably, but prices index numbers 
based on gold values (not included in this 
table) decreased in October, advancing again 
in November and December. 


Germany 


Cost or Livina—There was no marked 
trend in the cost of living during 1936 (Table 
XIV). The index number for November, 
1936, was 1-1 per cent higher than for the 
same month in 1935. Fats and meats. were 
upward. Clothing had increased 4:2 per cent 
in this period, while the other groups showed 
only slight variations. 


WHOLESALE Prices—Wholesale prices also 
showed little variation during the year 1936, 
advancing one per cent between November, 
1935, and November, 1936 (Table XV). In 
this period, agricultural products declined 
slightly, while the other three main groups 
recorded small advances. 


United States 


Cost or Livine—Between October, 1935, 
and September, 1936, the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number (Table XXII) ad- 
vanced 2-1 per cent. Except for a small decline 
in the fuel and light group, all groups were in- 
cluded in the upward movement during the 
year. 


Wuo.esaALe Prices—There was no marked 
trend in the movement of wholesale prices be- 
tween October, 1935, and October, 1936 (Table 
XXIII). Between the lowest point for this 
oeriod reached in May and the highest in Aug- 
ust and September, there was a difference of 
3°8 per cent. 
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TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
MinistRY OF LaBouR 
Base: July, 1914=100 



































: Fuel Cost 
— Food Rent Clothing and Other of 
ight living 
1916S ull yi irotr< suoktne ane oneiorclohacens Seeirac ie eee oo Tere 161 100 160 iS 120 145-150 
LOTT —Jul ys ic Senda. cece hie ree eee ee ae ae 204 100 205 140-145 140 180 
AQIS —Jialiy:s gcsancinoptetteerearhareaeviaiot aac 210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 
1919-—J uly ci ee ee ee Se eee ae GE ec ee 209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
1920=Juliyes ee ia re nee Dare es © eee 258 115-120 425 230 220 252 
1ODI— Say’. «idiot ease oie s ae oe ees se 220 145 290 260 210 219 
1922 — Suv. ncaa eases cies & exapsnecduse eats Galea 180 153 240 190 195 184 
O23 —July ire te ape a IS i ee ee 162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
1924 —— Trl hs chsaidine ted ar is Weert ee eee ameristar 162 147 225 185 180 170 
O25 TUL vic sha crc iin ais eh eee Ee. eae ee ee 167 147 230 180 180 173 
1OZ6—Julyict eee hs ot Shree mee gc eee oe ee 161 150 220 195 180 170 
19D ys Bile ee ee Os ee EM OE Sree erase 159 151 210-215 170 180 166 
19 28-—Duadivee. Se soe vote bres aie ores eres eae ee iti en 157 151 220 165 180 165 
1920 —Juilyie. nat cheers fee Coot Che ee ee eee 149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
19302 -Jialiy. cate See aa satcuc he ne 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
1 9B 1 —Suliy see sirae tae eae aa alee an ten eae 130 154 195 170 175 147 
LY asa i a Se RT Re A RE a wes MN 125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
193838—Julyes 23 Fiat, be deed eh ate ee oe eo Ge 118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
WO342 JUG: cote 5G os bie a are Ome ier is See 122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
1930— PAN UAT Yo: ether a 4 yn ne eee eee uae a ee 125 156 185-190 170-175 170-175 143 
Duly Ee Ee ae Cie oe ee Ce Renee 126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
Octo Deri. cccc hese oe Oe ee oe 128 158 185 170 170 145 
INOVeM DEL es a erate tees cite eect ee 131 158 185 170 170 147 
Mecem bere Yaess acecn ciate ees ieee Meee 131 158 185 170 170 147 
1936——Tanuary si) 20a mali eek oeileinn oes ON ee 131 158 185 175 170 147 
Pebriar yas mua. dummeuen ste ies an Ge eee ona 130 158 185-190 175 170 147 
March nae. Sere eo tateers eee cent 129 159 185-190 175 170 146 
PAD ri 5. kta eae st tee rane eta ae 126 158 185-190 175-180 170 144 
ING Ey ons 25s sigue gape a eee hhh 18 oat anda 125 159 190 wo 170 144 
TRING... Soic stc sees A CePA Abe ten eee 126 159 190 170-175 170 144 
FRIAS «57a cE as a eS Sine Oo, RAP ee 129 159 190 170-175 170 146 
PUI OTIS 6s a oth ca hia Ore ae CRs eons ark em 129 159 190 170-175 170 146 
Septem Der) tars ee ee es eer einer 9. 131 159 190 170-175 170 147 
October % ie Skene Re eee. oe Penman 132 159 190 175 170 148 
INGy 6 bers BA ee ee ee ee Oe eee 136 159 190 175 170 151 
PSCENUDEr hie ees oe Me en oe ee 136 159 190 175 170 151 
TABLE XI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 
BoarpD oF TRADE 
Base: 1980=100 
Total 
Oth 1 cane 
ther | Tota tria 
heh Food | Food Iron | Non- Other ace Mis- | Mate- rou 
= Cereals md and | and | Coal | and _ |ferrous}Cotton) Wool | Tex- nd He Coad ES ee 
at To- To- Steel | Metals tiles Oil laneous} and cat 
Eggs bacco | bacco a anu ticles 
fact- 
ures 
1930—January...} 118-0 | 109-9 | 103-4 | 109-5 | 106-7 | 102-7 | 119-5 | 117-4 | 117-8 | 120-4 | 103-2 | 105-6 | 108-1] 108-5 
ULV eee 98-5 | 97-6 | 103-1 | 100-1 | 96-0] 100-1] 95-0] 101-6 | 101-9} 96-3 | 100-7 | 100-0 | 99-5 99-7 
1931—January...| 80-4] 92-8] 96-9] 90-6 | 102-7] 95-9] 85-1] 81-7] 78-8] 80-9] 93-5} 91-3] 90-5 90-5 
July ees A 76: 80-3 | 98-5] 85:9] 99-1] 91-1] 77-3 | 78-8] 78-4; 76-7] 88-5 | 85-1] 85-8 85-8 
1932—January 91-5 | 77-71} 105-2 | 92-4] 108-5] 91-7] 90-7] 79-8} 81-4] 81-5] 91-5] 84-5 | 87-7 89-3 
Moly ee 85-2} 73-0] 97:0] 85-9} 98-7] 90-8 | 75-6] 738-6] 71:3] 74:0] 88-8 | 76-8} 81-7 83-1 
1933—January 83:7 | 78:5] 89-5 | 84-5] 106-3 | 92-7] 81-6] 77-1] 738-8] 74-1] 91-5]. 80-5] 84:8 84-7 
Sulye meee 86-2} 72-5 | 86-3] 82-0] 97-1] 94:9 | 94-3 | 84-8] 90-1] 75-7] 90-9] 87-4] 89-5 86-8 
1934—January 82-7) 82-8] 86-3 | 84-2] 106-5] 96-8 | 86-9} 83-5] 112-8] 71-0] 88-8 | 88-1] 91-2 88-8 
Apoihiaeee gee 85-2 | 78-6 | 87-9} 84-3] 98-9] 98-9} 83-8] 89-1] 89-1] 62-7] 86-7] 89-0] 89-0 87-3 
1935—January 89-9 | 83-8 | 87-2] 86-9] 104-1] 99-7] 80-3] 89-3] 85-6] 66-2} 90-0] 86-6] 89-1 88-3 
JULY: sere 82-8 77-8 92-2 85-0 99-1 | 100-3 87-2 86-3 92-6 68-1 89-6 86-1 89-7 88-1 
October...} 96-5 81-1 91-1 89-5 | 103-5 | 100-9 93-4 86-6 94-8 75-0 92-9 87-2 92-0 91-2 
November] 91-5} 80-6 | 91-9] 88-3] 105-0 | 101-8 | 93-3 | 88-5] 98-8] 75-1] 93-0] 88-0] 92-8 91-3 
December} 91-8] 82-4| 91-0] 88-6] 108-1 | 102-1] 91-7] 88:9] 97-7] 74-4] 93-6] 87-5] 92-9 91-5 
1936—January...| 93-6] 81-8] 90-9] 88-91] 109-8] 102-5 | 89-7] 86-1] 100-4] 78-8] 93-8] 88-8] 93-3 91-8 
February..| 91-3 | 80-1] 91-9] 88-1] 109-5 | 103-3 | 90-4] 84-1] 101-8] 72-6] 938-3 | 89-7] 93-6 91-7 
March. 90-6 | 76-4] 93-5 | 87-3 | 109-2 | 104-2 | 92-2} 84-1] 103-2 | 72-9] 92-8 | 89-8] 94-0 91-7 
ADEULGS ee 90-3 78°1 92-3 87-3 | 109-2 | 104-4 91-5 85-5 | 103-6 72-0 92-8 90-6 94-3 91-9 
Mayes & 90-8} 78:3 | 94-1] 88-2] 104-9 | 104-7] 90-2] 85-5 | 103-0 | 70-7] 91-8} 90-9} 93-8 91-9 
JUNC eee 87-3 80-9 97-4 89-3 | 105-0 | 106-4 88-4 87-2 | 101-3 70-4 92-3 91-5 94-3 92-6 
TOL Yee eho. 92-0 81-2 95-2 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1 88-9 92-4 | 101-1 70-7 93-2 92-3 95-5 93-6 
August....} 105-6 82-5 94-2 93-7 | 104-9 | 108-4 90-2 90-5 | 108-0 72-5 93-2 92-7 96-0 95-2 
September] 110-5 82-6 94-4 95-0 | 106-6 | 108-7 92-0 90-3 | 103-7 72-2 93-7 93-8 96-6 96-1 
October...| 114-3 | 84-0] 98-0] 98-0] 107-5 | 108-8 | 94-7] 92-2 | 104-8] 73-3] 93-7] 94-5} 97-3 97-6 
November] 112-0 82-5 97-5 96-7 | 108-2 | 108-9 | 102-0 94-0 | 114-5 74-4 94-6 95-3 99-1 98-3 
December | 118-1 | 85-0 | 98-1] 99-3 | 111-2 | 110-5 | 106-6 | 94-5 | 122-7 | 75-5 | 97-11 97-41 101-6 | 100-8 
OV, SE), Se YS I eee ee ere eo eenemee ee 2 Peele ee et 
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TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN FRANCE (PARIS) 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1914=100 


Food | Heatand | Rent | Clothing | Sundries | All 
light 

te ist ballegg ns ce eek io. haya dao) 260 164 100 296 228 238 
1920—Ist quarter ARES Bt Shc. J Beygniote tke bo: Cicer 306 200 100 405 356 295 
Bel eRe os ol QuBRE «cock Gob 358 349 100 518 510 363 
Ips ee ane. ML aiken se. LL, 350 319 100 308 510 338 
r po eee Bee ae ae Be ee 7 eae 310 307 121 318 400 295 
Th) feds 1 Sia ee ok Th PR 0c) SER wet age 301 302 140 312 400 291 
Sig ay eee Bet Rana, ee ete 288 291 175 326 400 239 
Us Raa) Sal BOO y prema Re Ac Sa Bey Bee 332 308 200 356 400 324 
ae TEM Bia ee PON cnc eA AME oe os 338 340 200 385 400 331 
is aa Ores tea ke Cini Mees ea 378 356 200 412 440 365 
BOAT Ba Bot voce onh See ts 4s Ged edness 373 360 200 440 440 367 
Se E Oe MURINE Wa us ok aE 0) oie elt abe 20S ov! o's « 403 370 200 440 440 386 
6 Wil ies eae er 4/1 Ls ae Ba WT 419 373 220 460 450 401 
1S, lig te ania CA alee si a 473 447 220 524 495 451 
Ste oT eee 91" A Oe 562 541 250 635 620 539 
15s a Ae oe Ce eee Bb4 570 250 565 600 524 
[Goh a eee ek ee ee 525 543 275 563 590 507 
Vf Peed (1 ie Rs rt) RRA og ar 2 aan me SA ee 521 547 275 581 590 507 
be ay eee eee pene Be 536 510 300 591 590 519 
1 Pe gael Co] la ees ON See ie tc kA 5 2 578 535 300 594 600 547 
Sieh Tee oe eee os ee 577 569 350 604 600 555 
POOP IANON Gury toe aber ca. dapdeh cco. 579 633 350 626 625 565 
SRN: 0b Mwek ve sd BAER oy 626 615 350 626 625 502 
EMRE SU, | BER ES 5 esate REE bv cn Sale Bo dedes eas 641 633 350 554 610 590 
ORE ace heen a 607 609 360 526 600 565 
2 asta Os rag ee cee ae ee ey a 561 620 360 499 600 534 
“Sle en oe On oto eee 534 606 375 499 B75 B17 
ee ey aT eae et Cea ean 542 617 375 499 590 523 
SPC. Peay eh 2. 01S ene vee edges sa 530 600 375 504 590 516 
C7 ed ee cee Oo 548 614 375 504 580 526 
Sih bey eReaen at; erik MTS 525 573 375 504 580 511 
Bee eee HiT EE crs OEE vain as Je Babies oes « 494 592 400 490 580 494 
Bede 0a Phe te wees Od Be ae 466 533 363 490 575 469 
sl nal pe Eig RAR We ee) aS A Re ea 495 548 363 483 575 486 
SRL A) TRE ss oe RE es one Babe sede 514 530 363 483 575 497 
Si ala A, Sei RAN Nor 525 547 363 483 B75 504 
<1 Lae AER Com eae tag eR Nn ae hg ODN | AU eae atin reas on anen ra atl eerste ite g rine Preto 540 


TABLE XIII—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN FRANCE 
GENERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: July, 1914=100 


Min- AllIn-| Na- Im- 
—— ee Animal ae All erals Tex- Miscel]- | dustrial] tional | ported | General 
Foods Foods Coen bi Foods and tiles |laneous| Ma- Pro- Pro- Index 
Metals terials | ducts | ducts 
1924——Vantlary jee sl cae st 399 437 550 441 525 693 500 BLA OF wet Some | see ne 505 
JU VAR wo Meee esac ad 416 493 514 436 479 677 493 SoG ialtia ers «seems vokne 491 
st hea SAC Lee ion 484 435 437 455 516 717 Boz BS Taal ees <8. :0'| PRR on eae 525 
a Ae eo ep es | 514 480 498 497 562 755 597 Co) lt palaces ek BRR) bid oh edaay 569 
Fra eee us oAeRRS ca hoe 538 it 562 531 698 887 695 VAST = cB. 2 laa eee 647 
LEV MEE cco ee oo act orat 788 G52 861 703 1025 1147 863 985 tas 1074 854 
1927—J sie Sie EUS aaa 624 544 705 605 683 628 668 662 640 624 635 
Th CR te Ee 617 529 637 585 639 757 652 677 611 674 633 
1928—Januiry Soa TERS Sop cee 568 513 627 556 591 30 693 676 593 669 620 
BASE ices eR eich sake: 616 524 721 597 584 766 671 673 622 665 637 
1000 tanuary Lolo RA WAS ats oni 616 580 605 599 610 775 671 OS Sieerchcc haere ss 644 
UVC Ae eat 585 603 604 596 622 690 649 653 639 603 626 
Seep ennary ican Mise divert 440 604 539 526 595 558 671 619 606 521 576 
BOM cite aad dato 501 598 504 542 519 471 630 556 598 461 549 
1981—Tanuary oes it a Sayeroreverdiecets 503 602 437 533 417 338 565 462 567 364 494 
WOE cay See ® iahenerses!t 480 562 486 516 398 317 503 423 582 347 466 
1932—January FR MOR A scaches 488 466 459 474 362 258 426 362 477 300 414 
DHA. Sey Reet he cee ee, 451 488 483 472 325 246 419 346 468 290 404 
19388—January ... .geser.seo.s 363 496 443 432 331 255 428 354 446 291 390 
TULA ce cy eeeae teeor 396 418 469 418 378 281 440 379 431 335 397 
SS pee ae eee ene 361 440 466 413 356 218 429 366 434 305 388 
Ch Oe Oe Ree 358 380 466 386 347 252 389 340 400 291 361 
{ene ee yanuarn Ss aot Bareee at 314 368 426 353 346 271 391 346 381 292 349 
ALL ers, os RN dens eten 267 344 386 320 349 278 388 347 352 302 334 
October:. Accesso 303 367 382 343 362 282 396 355 375 305 350 
Novembersctgn..ina-4 300 375 388 347 360 300 394 359 377 309 353 
December « sperde-sos oct 304 397 386 357 352 301 395 357 387 303 357 
1986—January............... 338 395 383 370 349 300 400 359 396 306 364 
Pe bruarys.ce Adsense an 378 424 378 397 354 299 400 360 414 309 ara 
IE cm Sa ie one ae 399 414 384 403 356 294 400 359 417 310 379 
PAT cad cee Shathtes «hte 391 401 383 394 353 290 403 358 413 305 374 
VIM «2m Rs ie kicker 411 405 386 405 350 280 402 354 421 299 377 
UNO PAAWY ct Reet roc 8 403 389 397 396 342 274 404 352 415 296 372 
Jy hs. aeeinase ee 412 432 411 421 365 277 410 361 434 306 388 
AU GUSt Eck Sa Sooo eerse'e 430 433 415 429 373 281 413 366 443 308 395 
September............. 487 412 434 447 382 288 420 373 457 319 407 
October.cngaet inst s4s 513 439 459 473 457 371 457 434 486 391 452 
Novemlbers,aagaccs<at 520 444 486 483 511 395 482 466 504 418 473 
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TABLE XIV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913-1914=100 























Seay Food Pcie d Rent Clothing Sundries All 
1995-—Julycus owes one ce eee eee eee 155-0 129-4 81-8 173-9 168-6 145-3 
1996-—January Vie. oe bs tes ea eon ae eee 144-5 132-5 91-1 171-3 172-3 141-5 
Sully, 2. Sees: aes ie eee ates hay heme 146-4 131-2 104-4 162-9 167-4 143-1 
1997—January7 ois a Bae io. ee eee es 151-8 134-6 104-9 156-9 163-9 145-2 
July 3) RE stale erate eis ale ata te emer ete 158-0 131-6 115-1 156-6 164-8 150-1 
1928-January oo esac. a Sele tiny be Sere 153-1 135-8 125-5 166-7 168-4 151-1 
Flys ee Se ec ts: eet 154-1 134-8 125-7 170-6 170°3 152-2 
1920=—J anuar yy. Ves os he Aner os Seen 154-8 140-9 125-9 172-7 172-2 153-5 
Duby bes sand ton te ela ote ete memes 156-3 139-5 126-0 172-4 172-6 154-2 
1930 J aniar yee hac ei tee ope caver ete gelesen 152-8 143-0 126-7 170-1 172-9 152-4 
July ea 10 ec beers ae ene ere ee 148-0 140-5 130-0 165-6 173-2 * 149-8 
1931—January eo ie Ce ee eh eee. 136-9 140-5 131-8 147-3 166-4 141-1 
nals ot SR ih dao eee ote 133-1 136-9 131-6 136-2 163-5 137-2 
1939- January tie. 22). co: Pet Ute ere 120-4 131-7 121-5 120-0 152-7 125-1 
AT a ae cc ee SS, Se APIACegs ico eter ees 116-2 125-8 121-3 111-1 146-5 120-7 
[9383 —=—January reese ccc cistels sents 5 tore aed adm eters, 5 111-3 128-0 121-4 106-9 142-5 117-2 
A a OP NS SERIO Sor haa thom etic the hac Ole 113-5 125-1 121-3 106-1 141-5 118-0 
1934 January heise ccs etree Ole tee eee a Bare 117-6 127-8 121-3 108-5 139-9 120-4 
Uy 2 Peet nla BOC an ede tthe, aera 120-0 125-1 121-3 110-2 140-0 121-8 
1985—January Oeics sci: pitactam is Sst a stele tetera ¢ 119-4 127-6 121-2 116-8 140-4 122-4 
TT i uO eee see 0 ha a AI OO 122-9 124-6 121-2 117-8 140-6 124-3 
October es, a5 0% Hee ee ee ee reais 119-6 126-8 121-3 118-4 140-9 122-8 
‘November. 2: 2.5 reer sca ot aaa 119-9 127-1 121-3 118-3 141-0 122-9 
Decem bere icc he Bee ee sie ele i eae essed 120-9 126-9 121-3 118-4 141-0 123-4 
1986—January eee eos. Re eens tee Le nena, 122-3 127-1 121-3 118-5 141-1 124-3 
DLT Vie sh hs sk Nene earn) aur eg 122-3 127-1 121-3 118-6 141-3 124-3 
Miare ay seine) Sule URCHIN ti cal ie MRE nk iy: 122-2 127-1 121-3 118-7 141-3 124-2 
ATS Uh eRe a I ne ga a i MeN ial 122-4 126-3 121-3 118-7 141-3 124-3 
May i ei, SS RR MP Reedy 122-4 125-1 121-3 119-0 141-3 124-3 
EETIG hig urea 52 Ble RMSE cL vet aon 122-8 124-1 121-3 119-5 141-3 124-5 
UL yee Re, SR Dey A Ren SOL 124-0 124-5 121-3 119-9 141-4 125-3 
PA LIDUBE YEE aU hs RMR de, po ROM NEI 124-2 124-9 121-3 120-3 141-4 125-4 
September, cieec\-/a ee oes sete Ie ke 122-0 125-5 121-3 121-0 141-6 124-4 
October ses Hes eta =. ae UE. 121-7 126-6 121-3 122-2 141-6 124-4 
IN OV CODER rections»: lei a ai ftt os 121-3 126-8 121-3 123-3 141-6 124-3 
DISCO DOL a oe Eee tes GAA os 121-0 126-8 121-3 124-2 141-6 124¢3 
TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GERMANY 
FEDERAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 
Base: 1913=100 
Industrial 

Aovicultanel paren a llatencieeen Mee Gove 

gricultura Ae terials an anufacture enera 

Wi Products Provisions Semi-Manu- Goods Index 

factured 
Goods 

1924-——Jantiar yr ee ees Ce eres cic tee tins Partie 116-3 126-1 150-5 162-2 140-6 

July Lesa eee re ieee, hr cee ee eee 104-4 124-1 134-8 151-7 127-9 

1925—Jantiar yateenies tech ka mesic ae arse trotters. 136-7 145-1 145-1 150-7 143-5 

Tul yi cee eee bere ree acon cies eee 134-8 138-4 141-1 157-7 142-8 

1926——Januany Aes ie clcpacns ais qetee lersts Me pteets| s+ 122-3 132-7 134-4 158-0 135-8 

Jul 128-7 135-6 128-4 146-5 133-1 

140-3 129-3 128-8 141-6 135-9 

137-5 129-8 132-2 147-1 137-6 

132-2 130-0 134-4 156-1 138-7 

136-6 137-7 135-1 159-6 141-6 

131-7 123-9 134-0 158-8 138-9 

132-4 128-2 131-3 157-3 137-8 

121-8 114-9 128-3 156-0 132-3 

114-8 113-5 119-4 150-5 125-1 

106-7 101-7 107-5 141-5 115-2 

105-4 96-9 103-1 136-3 111-7 

92-1 90-4 92-2 125-2 100-0 

92-5 84-0 86-6 116-9 95-9 

80-9 80-9 87-3 113-0 91-0 

86-6 77-3 89-9 113-0 93-9 

92-9 73-0 89-9 114-1 96-3 

97-5 76-2 91-9 115-0 98-9 

100-3 81-0 91-8 119-3 101-1 

103-1 84-7 91-0 119-2 101-8 

104-2 84-1 92-5 119-2 102-8 

INOvem bere) fiii.3) Mone eae dp eeeie  Se, 104-7 84-2 92-8 119-3 103-1 

DECeM bers. Hic ae. eee ee 105-0 84-3 93-2 119-4 103-4 

1936-—January® tee cues se eens we he cee oe ae ee 105-2 84-4 93-4 119-7 103°6 

ODIUATY: fora on sich itoctels ake stot ocd eee ote 104-8 84-8 93-7 119-9 103-6 

Marche: Manet, ee ope aie: ee San 104-5 84-6 93-8 120-1 103-6 

ATTN, ie Set) ere nee, ee cae ae EE 105-0 84-8 93-5 120-3 103-7 

Fh Gea RE A UY SO ORR el J IR a 105-3 85-1 93-2 120-5 103-8 

SUNOS eee Sree nee cane eee le Se 2 105-7 84-9 93-4 120-8 104-0 

oT ey Pe ae fot AGES ch ses.m RPA AS on SUE la 106-1 84-7 93-2 121-2 104-2 

AUDUSt. others ia ete bcs eens cle eee: 106-4 85-0 93-7 121-4 104-6 

September! 2ee steerer nce ce eee 105-0 85-6 94-2 121-8 104-4 

OctoDer hee SS eee ae cee oe 103-8 85-5 94-7 122-4 104-3 

November tees os teen se os een 103-2 85-9 95-2 122-8 104-4 

December) Weeica beet eo oe 103-6 90-7 96-1 123-1 105-0 
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TABLE XVI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: Average of nine towns, 1910 = 1000 





Food, fuel, | Sundries, | Food, fuel, 





> Sas Food only | light and | clothing, | light, rent, 
rent boots and 

sundries 

1923—March........... OG Ee Pe OR AR 2 a 1340 1304 16,73). | ater 
BOPCOML DOHA. 6 cise toc Oe wis. 5 sic esges Relea ee jacolsls: ole oie Mite) oveie ele alse Seems ec 1318 1290 1697 1426 
NODA Sarl. Seat sais crocs atte a's oid oc PME aid csoia, «hs MR cine: ol oleie SME eles 1405 1353 1689 1465 
Saptombers: 5. aaa). ets vies aes Rete ae cls on > SMR e ss ole o AMMRES cl « 1346 1323 1667 1438 
ODF Mar Ch. Se a: 6s cil octets c as oicitie stetttniece tee arth» ¢ MeEM Re oveiee’> Vee Meee era's 1390 1346 1666 1452 
September icc sci toes ee sek etree ak « SAMMI cs ctie a afe Be oy, ae ee 1359 1330 1658 1439 
ORAS Inte Te, AP BA Ob as cc PRE Oe ee oe eee Ia: |; aaa TE es 1353 1328 1638 1432 
BeptOMDER hoc said sic Rinte v sisinis o.oo ele eo: ocas ayers eR Uelsstie'ss «oi» SERS ers tate © 1346 1321 1615 1419 
ODM Chi Ravens. « sisce ie sie Ces aie eso eee nies sips beter et MMRIE ose «5.0 shcss MMMre roles: 1351 1344 1593 1427 
SS DteNn ets scsi otra era Meas la otese diese «BAR a fohove, 0, ssSth IME ces s+ chs MBeeero le 1345 1339 1602 1426 
OP Saar Cla TUNG «vec crotha atthe s cvsists aie sheers a: a6. 0 sh RVPMAED loves oa «clei PMMere Shelal 1356 1345 1685 1441 
Septem Der. iie\. cc aareteleresnsis cious a: ettePecetn clave cheers MePRe a: ose «.s/<ss: 3st MMper tlle! 1318 1323 1628 1425 
ODOM rhe Lies sian sa these tees cod ooreaie AIMS olsi-sls waved etl « Sin, des ol ele Mme alee 1339 1345 1618 1436 
SSF O Sh EU CYS ERIN citi: bs OCIS -: SNRs Se MS 3, i A 1307 1327 1621 1425 
GSO Nia Chr ee aii Saceol cae ores eos a. © SIMs 0.0 cree sth or MM els Gi o-oo of ooe MMBC ane oe 1278 1310 1602 1408 
hols) OuKo] 00 OS) CR MERI Chat SO AOR CEL SAMO ETE ge. 2) SIEM ABR, 5 2k Aa 1233 1281 1566 1376 
TOS 1 MAT Cig Ae oh ciciombara dt Meakc Gicicle Sieh cle SEUNG ee einen SETAE: «+ 4s sle ete s MMe eves 1229 1278 1510 1355 
SENOS) 00] XS SR ee Si Se IR 88 ce SM Sate 1173 1254 1479 1329 
TGS SNA GL Reet | oc icicle ieee oieseis hs Se is raeie lose MRM sss 0 sscle « SMES bees 1140 1235 1437 1303 
September... .5..dejseeuesccccc hss "ES ORS sl: CEERI... rae pe 1064 1190 1424 1268 
LG BO— aM nC eR Wee cscs setae c Ree ciao. vie B's SEEM ie: Soorord Gh <itol o « «,'s'0 5 nln is AMMiare rope: s 1091 1160 1387 1236. 
SOP HONDO T ary arcrer Parts stele Giekeraie atte ew taaate ca eB ccsticynsavciessiGis | of stemeepeyeaed « 1133 1180 1394 1251 
POS AMC ie ete nc 5 eiate eee chai whe oi canes oreretelots ccslshretemsteyaie ra /ereis\a >. +/e}s ome eaters 1191 1198 1406 1268 
MODLeIMDeRa eck coerce cise canister atic tieecsie's © mise « omer ted 1180 1191 1409 1215 
1985—sMarch’, UY es 4, ask Bes SRS eo «WES s RIMS Renate Se Sale eles fe: 2 ils See Seats 1151 1103 1413 1254 
“LURES aie AHR A eae SR SN Oe PRIMM (Sts Di 1171 1113 1414 1260 
September 1126 1087 1412 1243 
December 1168 1111 1411 1258 
OS G2 Mar eli wea) ura ulet stem memoria aeen ne eB enacele Wie mae ee aha aes a «Sad ER 1164 1132 1414 1273 
SE ULTN Oh erste) oe aia ae ana ae) Neenah a Aa oe '8) Sms AOU lnlis ar aUeterelal'elwie..g silgoa: o wia'h os MMecy aisle ls 1190 1147 1419 1285 
Sis) 175000 02) Ware arto 14 Henan EeCe Oran eC ROER chic Ghee MIC me © eee 1145 1122 1421 1269 
(OYspr oy afeycs) Luge Jee Wi 2 Acs 8, Fle Me ial al GR ah aT RARE <a 1152 pA EY Oia Wy ane A 1271 





TABLE XVII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911 = 1000 








Metals Jute, Agricul- 


— and Leather, tural Dairy | Groceries} Meat | Building | Chem- All 

Coal Wool, } Produce, | Produce Materials} icals Groups 
etc. etc. 

1920—January.:.....5.....:- 2079 2972 2420 1722 1605 2377 3090 2746 2311 
SUL Ree eate tas 2 «seems « 2322 2742 2605 2266 1990 4230 3362 2906 2671 
1GZT— J ANUALYe cide cs «eee 2368 1581 2107 2506 2030 8094 3070 2506 2233 
ULV es Seca ee 2142 1206 1688 1991 1942 1930 2604 2254 1813 
1972 JANUAT Yet occas. ee ge 2031 1514 1298 1424 1941 1496 2148 2054 1673 
RUIZ acrcst isto ejects 1942 1693 1636 1882 1868 1921 1842 2041 1789 
AG2S—VaADUary ace cca: «sce: 1856 2071 1753 1617 1750 1985 2171 1923 1855 
MLLER: sleek erage icisasteieie.¢ e's 1825 2044 1808 2006 1752 3614 1950 1972 2052 
1924—-January............... 1823 2657 1733 1794 1707 2366 1981 1894 1984 
ULL PY vicaeneecio aes vee ee 1834 2308 1629 1721 1731 2077 1825 1788 1855 
1925—January............... 1848 2303 1700 1450 1751 2258 1666 1784 1863 
NLL EN avateansps us ae be eet 1831 1900 1755 1689 1721 2419 1758 1759 1846 
LOZ C= VBNUAT Yo sieccnits «cchelas 1908 1743 1999 1693 1725 1879 1663 1784 1840 
Ul Verieetepe ais a tesenie ys 1917 1586 1988 1822 1739 2023 1705 1843 1843 
LOD — January. cosscn dee gate 1994 1447 1898 1732 1714 1735 1659 1843 1760 
AES ie Sherrueaerace side rere os 1970 1637 1789 1931 1730 2253 1663 1872 1833 
1928—January............... 1928 1836 1860 1721 1728 2211 1709 1904 1860 
WAY ga ej atteateeeies eveyone: 1914 1803 1728 LEG: 1707 1973 1746 1909 1795 
1929—January............... 1889 1728 1786 1878 1682 1903 1741 1942 1793 
LELVgrrs leacaersnss ole Sichs erase 1917 1505 1875 1875 1686 2183 1751 1942 1813 
LOB0 I ANUATY ores-ccineee seles 1916 1353 1676 1725 1674 2192 1797 1942 1719 
ULL aah a arches eee vores 1837 1122 1569 1702 1677 2217 1887 1968 1644 
L9BT SV ANUABVe feciecitecieses 1890 974 1162 1424 1811 1689 1925 2059 1454 
UL eae. a ahs wengerts 1823 1049 1095 1362 1782 1571 2112 2179 1428 
1932 —January. > ccccca-sceeas 1757 1051 1206 1247 1783 1385 1984 2183 1414 
EViSPe eae co lo Jo. ssh wie seaeenyans 1734 885 1252 1331 1760 1329 2049 2120 1397 
1985 JANUATY—fensacete suerte 1733 1022 1107 1179 1688 1211 2083 2124 1344 
U4... s pevais ers avaicteveieperins 1707 1200 1231 1196 1720 1647 2047 2113 1455 
19384—January............... 1701 1383 1195 1076 1744 1532 2059 2078 1456 
UL gs ciareehegs xa'.< fot slclitgene rs 1634 1225 1340 1335 1728 1559 2019 2008 1483 
OBS a VANUATY § y:c..cicevei ern os 1638 1191 1315 1318 1728 1475 1988 1950 1459 
LILY 5 crea tk APs RA oer 1561 1261 1376 1327 1720 1504 1967 2009 1479 
19386—January.............. 1571 1285 1333 1305 1739 1536 1942 2017 1475 
Hebruaryys scisitece cin: 1564 1292 1328 1312 1736 1468 1922 2010 1466 
Marchi eee iccave 1567 1312 1359 1337 1736 1487 1948 2010 1485 
Aprilecmecoasndacacce. 1567 1326 1410 1389 1725 1590 1946 2010 1515 
BY ctetsyees Gee he © sieess os 1567 1324 1413 1395 1726 1640 1948 2010 1521 
UDG tacts 1566 1303 1415 1374 1730 1705 1954 2010 1523 


BIT 6 ‘co eager, cerces cab eshe tine [ace BRRRIGRISIS (och RRR Esra (cS: LS RICIEES [OBES oc 0 reve lacks AEE raha Sei Sioa kr (Pan octane Ani (Caine A 
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TABLE XVIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: 1926-1930 = 1000 








—— Food Rent Fuel and Clothing Miscel- Total 
Light laneous 

$914 —Jabyeote. seen e cin's 5.2 rate cere one wicks eee ote 703 535 585 686 601 628 
TOZG—Y oars. «te osc a Eis ORI Sate aloha eels 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
OD THY Gar da eee a cia sls, cco MPR NO Rica tv 9 a oho ex RE le eae 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
T1928 == Year 5. APR ccc ARE bce ele be Ree ore 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
1999S Vea). Pee ok cer Aer estas dels Meee oe 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
TQS0Y Cars i eee areas fescvohy MRP eID so cere. tes terete 974 1007 991 947 986 981 
1930—February 1000 1015 991 968 983 996 
Be LA USUSE Hee wcie slap clita. «ove + stehecieamtsonts 968 1008 994 944 990 980 
1931—February 879 987 992 895 982 932 
BRET ao (op P< 1 APR a) RRM ere of eal 820 940 987 855 987 891 
1932—February 810 904 975 844 987 875 
AUSUSE: Peak sc ccs ao Dale tate noche minerayderals eas 761 816 954 800 965 821 
1933—February 727 774 959 798 971 797 
ANIGUSE. TH oe vtech LRRtsbsie ysis ops ea Pibere tale 741 762 854 823 973 796 
1834-2 February 1 EA eine «| Ot ARR ot dk o'  Rilntey 763 759 846 828 970 804 
UNGa teas ot La Hd PO ae ate kis AGI PMO ties A RA 774 756 837 831 973 807 
1935—February EUG Sie: a et Mey OME RATERS sade ake iMRI OS 821 766 837 831 962 826 
AUP USE eosieas cc) Tena oee iets see ee 828 776 874 829 982 836 
1980—February CRORE oy eA Fa, 6a ES eee 830 789 874 823 976 839 
SRE i, PEC 3 ER eo 861 800 875 828 979 855 
iia Biss eee at A Crees Pact a ca 878 812 898 843 983 869 





TABLE XIX.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 
CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1909-1913 = 1000 





Food- Non- 
stuffs, Textile ‘Megs Avent eles metallic | Chem- All 
—— ete., of Manu- RY can Pranact ate Minerals | icals and | Groups 
vegetable] factures Be ah t x ‘ Pe oe " and their | Manures | combined 
origin op ters Oaucts | Products 
991 1020 1072 1088 932 1022 1030 1055 
1039 1047 1124 1224 917 1013 1067 1053 
1345 1089 1130 1462 888 1007 1210 1235 
1313 1315 1210 1532 1051 1121 1436 1328 
1394 1616 1333 1676 1293 1333 1681 1511 
1587 2453 1530 1713 1524 1538 2040 1778 
1675 2750 1732 1750 1448 1629 1961 1858 
1891 3359 2124 1894 1752 2034 2318 2181 
1803 2623 2359 1674 1672 2136 1915 2025 
1678 2348 2172 1287 1268 1852 1510 1736 
1648 2201 2183 1447 1129 1583 1408 1666 
1761 2179 2192 1490 1151 1506 1365 1634 
1749 2213 2204 1714 1187 1515 1361 1747 
1732 2162 2195 1541 1167 1535 1251 1698 
1780 2135 2101 1480 1150 1475 1245 1677 
1731 2091 2087 1433 1125 1485 1225 1644 
1775 2134 1989 1363 1071 1429 1202 1588 
1596 1995 1976 1335 1035 1429 1174 1541 
1723 1974 1964 1407 999 1408 1177 1577 
1640 2005 1954 1450 951 1413 1169 1557 
1640 1969 1950 1484 939 1404 1154 1554 
1642 1962 1987 1444 960 1424 1163 1556 
1643 1917 2007 1435 980 1409 1159 1551 
uly 1608 1851 1995 1394 974 1385 1157 1519 
1931 —Januatvecaras- tne Waals ore Mee Ee: 1632 1750 1974 1172 1000 1400 1157 1476 
Jul yet seek e eos AAO shee 1441 1643 1866 1035 1045 1362 1085 1319 
1982—January Prey ay aids OS RU noo 1590 1610 1845 982 972 1390 1075 1335 
sed hata ta coive lat oho, CaM aeons cca ls SERN 1582 1562 1842 868 1021 1401 1069 1308 
1988—Januay ge SU Naples 317 a ee 1445 1542 1830 855 1003 1375 1037 1266 
Be A eee Dancin Ere ire i rer 1507 15388 1873 961 1121 1384 1047 1327 
1984—Tanuary bre T OA Bra" Pe MANE i 28, TA 1555 1537 1873 985 1096 1362 1059 1336 
AE SCHR, Rae hE ne Pye oh 1507 1633 1876 1049 1017 1377 1065 1336 
ite Jeanare Se IN COR Ce OE i awe 1539 1618 1887 1052. 1031 1359 1062 1345 
WY occeth «ss chs ARS nes sce eeene 1611 1608 1934 1143 1056 1418 1059 1395 
Octobervenal she anna. aa ee 1732 1617 1941 1177 1068 1397 1055 1434 
INOwem Dern. pierce ae Bene 1683 1620 1940 1168 1069 1390 1051 1419 
December. 4:4 Csstto. ska eee 1674 1609 1949 1164 1070 1388 1051 1414 
193 G6——-Januaryars op, ote. eenene onc cote 1560 1608 1957 1271 1070 1395 1049 1405 
Rebriusmyaseen as DO RRAOR eto or 1503 1667 1954 1228 1074 1403 1049 1384 
Mame he baer saentes aceite corns 1531 1590 1955 1216 1073 1394 1049 1386 
ADIN ER yee ee ewan ose des Bee. 1545 1595 1962 1222 1074 1401 1051 13938 
EES ay Rn an, 1s SR ae em ie 1548 1593 1967 1212 1076 1394 1050 1391 
June! ene ss. ste sees choome yee 1549 1605 1975 1240 1076 1397 1050 1399 
Duy Reates seen teeaie ccc seo 1537 1606 1972 1237 1078 1400 1043 1395 
DAUD US Gite sin ccs sch a ahietle a cats RR 1561 1617 1983 1245 1090 1412 1035 1409 
Septemberi<.. 4. senses een heres - 1581 1632 1976 1243 1097 1439 1036 1421 


OY.) 2: ale See Rem nnen Pe recut ie) oe) RMN | Sl gee IM Te is PM ak a RE Pe MT BEE gers RTE 
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TABLE XX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July, 1914 = 100 

















Fuel 
—- Food and Clothing | House | Cost of 
Lighting rent Living 
TOTO TULY tere cacrass tier vaneless eats Scien tener HAN aah oe od teeay aNd. Ci. «ab mame oe 187 146 303 165 186 
LOZ mJy terse ccctecie cists intel Siete cic caemp Osis cle ater ay | east tole. ah open, « 188 151 313 165 190 
TOTES fring en 8 aris tio s 6 Colne coe cid Sein IDES aso DRG CGC MeMrEe SS, 174 176 263 165 LA 
O02 ULV ae. erase ie ols tae ke ook aershden « asercote neice one € aera ss Cay Safes 160 167 260 165 165 
TODS at Ulye ronyeeie sis stk MN eerie ha aS Sc RRO cs ORATOR: os fs ERR, 148 165 205 172 153 
NOD Bees LY A ccas eed co ecche mie erst cco ev Petede cee ERIN ore, cl MEE LMeiel ss «ais SURO 151 166 229 142 157 
TD ed LY Seta as, «kee oC Lee aoe aay. Fas eters vis eld Sie ce «ab eee 152 165 192 172 157 
NOD GIL Vg ae epetar clare stats Ste leo ce Pe eres ca eidhe Mot awicae st omtadhlely « 5 <b een 155 164 160 172 157 
Go arly Societe te xo Se URN ae ie Pais oo atts Memb Sova Mame tie of) pa: Seammee 154 166 149 172 156 
TAVARES ATU he eases ERAEERE MOO) CES ICEROIE IC OPO CIEE OY. OE ICICI CLE ICEMAN oc kG 143 158 158 172 147 
OD ATAU re etch tah oe tae Wy NAN ae. wane Gea AGEs, sane fate Maladies ooh MS odes «aiele saan 145 148 160 172 148 
NOS Q onl UE Yh ee erate aha W otets bie ers a ce a puta te rele SPs Rha vat si le gPnioeetle S's. ws cy AORMMNOLS 136 148 137 158 139 
NOS Teen Uly tse erae.t. Rtas enamide ewer: Sake une ecm ae oie. ©. 5) ene 100 143 122 158 108 
TORS ULV Lan eid a Sid siete es ceteris esse semi vence cr aiichene «-. . s SUaaeeeee 102 137 112 158 109 
TOS Bice UY RCo creeit ole aca okt aT cae wrackt oa etate e's esetaps Sho VAD cles se aRUAMQINS 6G + 5 rs SRR 95 136 116 158 108 
OBA —aIULY 4 es late SRA as cc Ne pee tee sesh Silsya eee ae aes e <<» o/h Cees 87 136 112 158 97 
EOS Wy Se eas, eos eager «<i se ohersYojels oe ale Sieh sidicvcts ad abaiold Ss + days +, eaeMETG 93 136 112 158 103 
OCtOber sae. | aS ac ore ee CO tna ee oe cE se sb ne 94 136 112 158 103 
INO VENDOR 0 CP Matas oc sp tecate ls ston close ha ale eek ob ace «3 3 SIS 96 136 113 158 104 
Wecembent. : 220 aes. oe lakh oe Sa alates. gee SI 0 eee 96 136 113 158 105 
TOR Ga ANUBRY fore «Sob ACTS aie wie e Reeiaduiels oo ect a cliches. « uldilge S's bo sis ee Gaamenele 96 128 113 158 103 
LEY op cit: b eC) eae ie es CEG HD CO REOSE. BLL Doe ara em | Ad 93 128 113 158 102 
Mar chelerrat) oc iis eee EO a eee! Ee ee | ane 94 126 lil 158 102 
PATTIE Bis BE es SSUES orale eters a yneeee ea Wee ee OY os 5 ee 92 126 111 158 100 
MEA VE heel 2 Fe ue ciays cate ciiets a's eter eivelete sats oie aid <)aie'> ws 3.0. aR 92 126 111 158 100 
ARTA) es ae CRRA IRI o Coca ICIS NS ota foo ROR RCE. BE Bsc Oa Hee a Co 92 126 111 158 100 
RUUIN SUNS Fries cack AA URE Fw bis ok ated, tere ates aie ag he adores » 5 vis.» Game 93 126 111 158 101 
AUP USE AN. os ote ate Abahts.. ie eR ae Re ROMA, 65 <'o SEEM 93 126 111 158 101 
OD LOINC Aes co. ce ARS ae tara esha ste ciate eo. sc /0 Cae 94 126 111 158 102 
OctGbereerns =) PAWHEES hs ob AO sce eRe ea eee kc’ o's: See 95 126 111 158 103 





TABLE XXI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Larour Orrice, Bomeay 


Base: July, 1914 = 100 

















Ae 
a so 
ome ae a Ne 

2 o 3 S + MR a Ss 9 2° mm O 

ie Sed cole ee | feel Ovb aah ae [oe | 8 (eee hae 

| 2;)@142/2/2 ) & | Sa) ski sol & 233] 28] ee 

® =] »~ om » @® aed » fe ° 

Gh Be Wyaesito re fae eo Pos lee bias tessa ee. es 
LOG MII or ee eee tas ihe. 151] 145 | 452 | 181] 216] 171| 144| 318] 174] 164] 2881 194] 220] 221 
CODY as PENS Sai Sa, Oia 186 | 152| 234] 185} 191] 1701 137| 270| 184] 156] 244} 198] 206] 200 
Ree iy eto fs, Ws a 170 | 134| 220] 298] 188] 151| 196] 255| 192] 142] 177] 1891 192] 190 
Rete Tul eA Ve seek rk, 127! 90| 215| 317| 178] 132] 217] 211| 196| 139 | 182] 169] 178] 178 
TO ee he. 143| 98| 211| 260] 174] 150] 265| 232] 187| 150] 166] 166] 189] 184 
Moan ctrulye hey ais ts 141| 102] 159 | 184] 148] 140] 182] 208| 144] 139] 153] 155] 163| 158 
POET Gly le. sion oh csedck. 146] 128| 144| 1481 143] 140| 144] 180] 130] 147] 150] 148] 152| 149 
BL Asean oss ds Gos 139 | 129| 130| 162] 141] 143| 154] 163| 142] 139] 136] 159] 149] 147 
ee hye a, ee 130 | 124| 129] 196] 143] 131] 169] 172] 123] 146] 187] 140] 149] 147 
TEA Ae a 6... /| 152 | 141] 140] 171 | 153 | 1471 126] 168| 103 | 157] 135] 133 | 142| 145 
fospmddly ee een 117| 115| 125] 144] 124] 102| 75 | 154| 95] 143] 1261 131) 123 | 124 
fee Peulyae ik ks, Suede 711 78| 106| 136| 91| 84] 741 1483| 84} 146| 112] 142] 117] 108 
ely re tee ey, s5| 90] 116] 162] 106] 73| 75| 109] 98] 132| 108| 132} 105| 106 
GSTS Ml dace teasok., s6| 75| 109| 146| 100| 69] 901 110] 77| 99| 108| 118] 99] 100 
TROVE ES al is 8 ke lie 73| 721 102] 141| 94| 64] 9861 100| 73] 99] 109| 117] 96 95 
Get Glin Vleet e, s5| 771 106] 148] 100| 98] 96] 97] 76| 99| 105| 116} 99 99 
Osiaber ion ok s1| 76] 110| 140| 97| 98] 89! 971 79| 99] 116] 118] 101] 100 
November.............. 79| 781 109| 127} 931 98] 95] 97] 801 99] 108] 118] 101 98 
Diaveuiber. ib ck g2} si{| 1131 1221 95| 96] 92] 97] 761 99) 104] 112] 98 97 
FOS G2 JAAUATY So) od feakiu ee 79| 77) 110| 125| 93] 9951 ‘881 971 79 | 90] 104] 112] 97 96 
Webraary ics, su!ooces os 791 74| 110| 122| 92] 96] .84| 971 76] 99] 103] 110] 96 95 
Magalies Milo 10 eae 7 17a). 110) 121 | 92.) Bae isa | 1 0B | Fe}. 901.104] 110°] 96 95 
oriete.J1eh me dane! "s) 70 | 106) 118] 901 986] 85). 95) 76) 99} 106] 110] 97 94 
Mavnk Gale ae eo TUN AOL 117 | -88 Pee 86 96 78) Coo} 10715170] <97 94 
ins Ge. ee 771 691 104| 121| 89} 981 93] 95] 76| 99] 107] 110] 99 95 
Wily ee We ys si} 721 106] 121| 92| 100} 98] 95| 73{| 99] 107] 110] 100 97 
Moetiat On, oc 7 eae 871 751 101) 127| 96| 101] 94] 95| 73] 99] 106! 110| 99 98 
Sepiamibertscvicia. see in 36} 771 1031 123] 95| 97] 941 951 731 99| 106] 110| 98 97 


DELODOF ia ners ek amas 86 77} 102} 123 95 95 92 95 73 99 | 107}; 110 98 97 
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TABLE XXIJI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
Buregav or Lasour Statistics 


Base: 1913 = 100 








Fuel House 


Vinee Food | Clothing| Rent and __|furnishing Miscel- All 





light goods laneous items 
1914=—DecemBer >.<). £20 Beech hae Us Soe eee: 105-0 101-0 100-0 101-0 104-0 103-0 102-7 
1915—December? 3... ¥.0 race oe oan ee es 105-0 104-7 101-5 101-0 110-6 107-4 104-7 
1916—December.)s. 42 i ok. ile. co es 126-0 120-0 102-3 108-4 127-8 113-3 116-6 
1917—December..)..0.:45. Weaken cs cs ts sb eee ee 157-0 149-1 100-1 124-1 150-6 140-5 138-3 
1918—December.)... 02. (Ae aac cds Mac poe een 187-3 213-4 195-2 146-0 205-0 163-3 166-9 
1919 December .s.. foes «ie nae Mite «cco Bee 200-4 286-3 119-0 153-1 257-8 185-4 191-4 
1920—December. 04: heir ce a delete Po eee 183-3 271-1 142-5 192-0 278-3 205-8 195-6 
1991—December. 2.2. tees a So boom ee c ce aon 157-9 192-5 154-4 183-4 210-5 203 -4 174-8 
1929-—Simnet APR oo aN Be ote Be 151-5 180-3 154-6 177-2 195-5 198-4 169-0 
December. .4) obs o ita eee oak eee 153-2 178-4 156-0 189-0 201-8 197-3 170-3 
154-0 181-4 158-4 182-7 215-5 197-6 171-8 
157-7 182-8 162-3 187-2 215-6 199-4 174-7 
152-1 180-6 164-9 180-8 208-4 199-1 172-3 

157-7 177-5 165-6 184-3 207-7 199-8 174-3 
165-1 176-9 165-1 181-4 205 -2 201-1 176-7 

176-1 175-8 165-0 196-0 205-0 201-6 181-3 
172-6 174-2 163-5 185-2 200-9 201-5 178-7 
171-3 172-7 162-8 191-4 198-6 202-1 178-3 
1927 June oan Es ch SE eres 172-2 171-0 161-1 184-8 195-8 202-8 177-7 
December... 4... Biles oOo ene nace taee ise 165-8 168-7 159-4 187-0 195-0 203-7 175-1 
1O2S= JUNG Pains ces she oa laa he ee eee te E eee 162-4 168-4 157-2 181-6 191-0 203 +6 172-9 
Wecember cic: be SAN Gace os ee ees 163-6 167-4 155-5 185-3 189-8 205-0 173-3 
1929 Junely Ash oY da Aes phon Water eee 164-3 166-6 153-5 180-2 189-1 205 -4 172-8 
December? ...dsathesos Seer ee 167-5 165-6 151-9 184-2 188-4 206-1 173-7 
19302 June & Pad, ois n< tht Baer ee woe ee 160-4 164-3 149-8 178-1 186-1 206-8 170-3 
Decenwber.. >. Lee ee tiene 145-9 158-1 146-7 182-2 178-4 206-3 163-6 
TOSTRING) RT cia duck PG reeds rc toe ale eiatte cst oe 127-7 149-7 142-1 174-2 166-2 205-0 153-9 
Meceniber 254 hea. meee ee eeeste che Seen 120-8 139-3 136-6 177-0 156-9 203-1 148-4 
19S 2—a Une! A: lo RE ce cera Reape & ca eect ee 107-2 131-9 127-8 165-0 143-4 200-2 138-9 
IDCCOMIDER. <a noe ee ose. hie ee 102-6 124-7 118-3 166-9 137-5 197-1 133-5 
OSS GUNG: Sede elieecte tee ie Oe eee cs cee ee asia: 102-5 122-8 108-7 157-8 137-8 192-3 129-8 
WVECermp ere. ee. ee aia ere eat <r ee, 110-0 136-7 104-0 167-3 154-1 193-0 134-6 
1984 — TUN so. c ate Se cee hs TO es SE 116-1 139-8 102-1 162-9 157-2 192-7 136-5 
INO Vem Der cent aris Sone one Sil eee atneeeone 119-1 139-7 102-0 165-4 158-3 192-9 137-8 
1985—-March. 225 cls thc tecaee Meee ia on cee eee 126-3 139-9 101-8 165-9 159-4 193-1 140-4 
TEL icc ads Sree ateset tere ese ster) cokes oie ot a, Ai ES 127-1 139-6 102-1 157-8 159-8 192-8 140-2 
OGbo Der es or Cee tn ti teete a icine ewe th 127-1 140-1 103-1 163-0 161-4 192-6 140-7 
1OZ6— Jantar view wuke cate ine Ae See SR eee 129-4 140-5 103-3 164-1 161-4 192-6 141-7 
PASSE oii ii. cmermeaye oe ancy, aire eaimemmr ent ieueirtu soap esead 125-8 141-0 103-7 163-5 162-0 192-5 140-6 
A fb Been pe ere S| ges Mle aL Ringe Ace eee ih is 133-1 140-7 104-5 159-9 162-3 192-2 143-0 
Septemberde teks jt ch clean cee e 133-7 141-1 105-2 162-0 163-8 192-4 143-6 
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TABLE XXIII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
BurReEAv or Lasour Statistics 


Base: 1926 = 100 








Hides 
Farm and 
— pro- | Foods | leather ats 
aticts pro- f : nishing | laneous 
ducts goods 
1918 esc eo eee eee 71-5 64-2 68-1 
TQM Aare rors Meee tai cose pm amtyesers 71-2 64-7 70-9 
VOTO eee ee vores oe aheees 71-5 65-4 75-5 
ONG HR aoe eras actos Sera tn ace 84-4 75+7 93-4 
LON ARREN sft eit hts Aleve anssareant 129-0 | 104-5 | 123-8 
TOUS HER Meee Oe els tide eke 148-0 | 119-1 125-7 
a OTN, 21a te a eR mts 157-6 | 129-5 | 174-1 
TOADS vt aie ese eae ie amare tee 150-7 | 187-4 | 171-3 
WO DAME oct oie ecto are cten siete 88-4 90-6 109-2 
ODD Ma Orem a eae stele etek 93-8 87-6 | 104-6 
LO DRE Pere cts eit crcl a Re ccakeiattrarels 98-6 92-7 104-2 
LG DAUR ee ee ae tee | URE 100-0 91-0 | 101-5 
TODS ar or cel Wee eee ee 109-8 | 100-2} 105-3 
LOD GHEE RS. hess cc Sees Bites Sees 100-0 | 100-0] 100-0 
1926—January............... 107-4 | 102-6} 103-3 
Ul Veene i oes eee 98-6 98-8 99-0 
19Q27 January 1.6. n.s< ces cece 96-5 96-9 101-0 
UV eee inc sae tue 97-6 93:9 | 111-7 
1928——January... od. aecneees 106-1 98-5 121-0 
Vib dta ata avg sie alee as wise 107-1 102-3 124-2 
1929—January............... 105-9 98-8 113-6 
(1 ee Pe eae 107-6 | 102-8} 109-2 
1930—January............... 101-0 97-2 105-1 
LS) meta eer ta anaes 83-1 86-3 100-7 
OSI JANUALy.. <2 os oss 0s cei: 73-1 80-7 88-7 
ELLs te cos «corel 64-9 74-0 89-4 
1932-——January..« <<. s.se<a1necee 52-8 64-7 79°3 
WY Mites o heen ees 47-9 60-9 68-6 : 
19383—January............... 42-6 55-8 68-9 . 

ULV ets era osioreteers at: 60-1 65-5 86:3 65-3 

1934—January..:............ 58-7 64-3 89-5 73-1 

JURE Onn Ge cmon OR eie 64-5 70-6 86-3 73°9 

A935-——-USDUATY cohcice coe eee 77°6 79-9 86-2 72-9 

ULL ye tae ten atte talk ec 77-1 82-1 89-3 74-7 

October Monee ccnesc ae 78-2 85-0 93-6 73°4 

INOVEMDer a; o. 6 oe ccs 77-5 85-1 95-0 74-5 

December............. 78-3 85-7 95-4 74-6 

1GSG—NANUALY ccceee. cacoden & 78-2 83-5 97-1 75-1 

Pebruary-... scio.sc sie sc 79°5 83-2 96-1 76-1 

Mare hia. cco eee 76°5 80-1 94-9 76°2 

ADT Ue reise. s see eer 76-9 80-2 94-6 76-4 

VE yeeician cen 75 +2 78-0 94-0 76-0 

MUN OMe, cecil cratetetos Staats 78-1 79-9 93-8 76-1 

ULYe eee Pees sane 81-3 81-4 93°4 76:2 

MAUS USO a seen ee cis Serle 83-8 83-1 93-6 76:3 

Septemberes.cccns aces 84-0 83 +3 94-6 is it 





Octobersei. ccs oslo sie 84-0 82-6 95-6 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1935 and 1936* 


HE present bulletin, the twentieth in the 
series on Wages and Hours of Labour, 
contains data for the years 1929, 1935 and 1936, 
but the tables on building, printing, metal 
trades and electric railways give figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1930 to 1936, while the table 
on steam railways is for the years 1920 to 1936 
inclusive. In the appendices information is 
given as to minimum wage rates and maximum 
hours of labour under provincial legislation, 
also as to the federal government fair wage 
policy, wages in agriculture in 1935 and certain 
previous years, average earnings of steam rail- 
way employees in recent years with numbers 
employed in 1935, average earnings of coal 
miners with numbers employed and days 
worked from 1921 to 1985 and also average 
earnings of employees in merchandising and 
service establishments in 1985. 
The table of index numbers of rates of wages 
contains figures showing changes in a number 


*The first report in this series was issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour GazeTre for March, 1921, and 
contained figures as to wages and hours of labour for 
certain trades in various cities in Canada from 1901 
to 1920, with index numbers by groups based on wages in 
1913 as 100. It also contained samples of wage rates 
for common labour in factories, miscellaneous factory 
trades in a small number of industries, and wages in 
lumbering from 1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Sub- 
sequent reports, in most cases issued as supplements 
to the Lasour Gazerre for January each year, brought 
these figures down to date with extensions from time 
to time to include additional industries and classes of 
labour. 

The present report includes figures as to wages and 
hours in the manufacturing of silk yarns and fabrics, 
crude forged and rolled steel products, tobacco, ciga- 
rettes and cigars, industries not hitherto covered. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained special 
features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt with Hours of 
Labour in Canada and Other Countries. Report No. 3 
(January, 1922) included an appendix with statistics of 
wages and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three principal 
districts. Report No. 7 (January, 1925) included an 
appendix with figures for agriculture from 1914 to 1923. 
Report No. 11 (January, 1928) contained an appendix 
on wages of employees of steam railways, considerably 
increasing the information for the years since 1917 with 
a more extensive record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
series of index numbers. Each report from No. 7 
(January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 1931), contained 
data not only for the previous year but back to 1920, 
except that figures for 1922, 1923 and 1924, the years 
of least change, were omitted from some of the tables 
owing to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 1926, 1930 
and 1931, with figures for 1920 also in some cases. Re- 
port No. 16, issued in January, 1933, afforded figures 
for 1930, 1931 and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 
also in some tables. Report No. 17, issued in January, 
1934, contained data for 1929, 1982 and 1933 with figures 
for 1920, 1926 and 1930 to 1933 in some tables, For coal 
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of occupational groups, from 1901 to 1936, and 
for certain other groups from 1911 to 1936, 
the base year being 1918. Index numbers for 
other groups have not been calculated as 
figures back to 1918 have not been compiled 
and published. 


Changes in Wages 


The recovery in wages, which first appeared 
in logging and sawmilling and in common 
factory labour in 19384 and extended to all 
groups in 1935, continued during 1936, and 
the increases were again greatest in logging and 
sawmilling, nine per cent, but were appreciable 
in factory work, over two per cent, and on 
street railways one per cent, while in building, 
metal and printing trades the average increases 
were less. In coal mining and on steam rail- 
ways wage rates were unchanged. In building 
trades the average increase was lessened by 
lower wage scales being agreed upon in certain 


mining and steam railways wages for the years 1920 to 
19383 were given. Report No. 18 issued in January, 1935, 
contained data for 1929, 1933 and 1934, with figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1980 to 1934 in some tables. For steam 
railways wages for the years 1920 to 1934 were given. 
In this report, Table IX on common labour in 
factories was enlarged to include a greater number 
of cities and more samples for each, especially in 
the large cities. Report No. 19, issued in January, 
1936, contained data for 1929, 1934 and 1935 and for 
some of the earlier years in some tables. 

In .Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the number of 
cities for which data were given in Table I as to build- 
ing trades and electric railways was increased to ap- 
proximately forty, and in the case of printing trades 
to fifteen, and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table covered only 
thirteen cities, except that data for building trades 
in Windsor, Ont., were included, beginning with the 
report for 1928. Sheet metal workers employed in 
building and construction have been included with 
building trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table on manu- 
facturing industries. The section of the table on metal 
trades previously given was omitted from Reports Nos. 
15 and 16 for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages and 
hours in the sections of Table X on foundries and 
machine shops and other metal manufacturing indus- 
tries. This section of Table No. I was, however, in- 
cluded in Report No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 
1930 to 1933 and has been continued in subseqeuent re- 
ports. As in previous reports figures on wages for the 
metal trades in mines and on railways appear in the 
tables on those industries. 

The appendix on wage rates under provincial min- 
imum wage legislation, included in _ recent years 
beginning with Report No. 12, issued in January, 
1929, was enlarged in Reports No. 18 and 19 to 
include also data as to wage rates in certain collective 
labour agreements enforceable under legislation in 
several of the provinces. ‘The present report includes 
also a section on maximum hours of labour under 
provincial legislation, 
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trades and localities where there was little em- 
ployment in the past few years. In manufac- 
turing industries the greatest increases ap- 
peared in automobile plants, over eight per 
cent, but increases averaged four to five per 
cent in the manufacture of shirts, flour, meat 
products, furniture, automobile parts and ac- 
cessories and fur goods. Afiter September, the 
month for which most of the figures were ob- 
tained, wage increases were announced in a 
number of establishments in various industries, 
indicating that the upward movement in 
wages was being considerably accelerated. 

For previous years it will be seen from the 
table of index numbers that by 1920 wages had 
reached levels almost one hundred per cent 
higher than in 1918, in some groups the in- 
crease being over one hundred per cent while 
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for building and printing trades the increases 
were appreciably less, being only about eighty 
per cent. After 1920 all groups showed some 
decreases, although printing trades and coal 
mining reached the peak in 1921 instead of 
1920, declining somewhat thereafter. The de- 
creases in coal mining in 1925 were com- 
paratively steep and tended to reduce tthe aver- 
age for the six groups averaged for the period 
back to 1901. From 1925 to 1930 the move- 
ment was upward in each group. 

In 1930 the index numbers for most of the 
groups were slightly higher but that for 
lumbering declined slightly. In 1931 all groups 
were dioownward except printing trades and 
coal mining. In 1932 and 1933 all groups were 
down, the greatest decreases being in lumber- 
ing and building trades 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF ai ae VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
col- 


(Rates in 1913 =100) 





























: : ; Average Miscel- | Logging 

Build- Print- | Electric} Steam Com- * 
oar ing Metal ing Rail- Rail- Coal mon tte eed General 
Trades | Trades | Trades| ways ways | Mining Un- 32 Factory T 4 y in average 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) | weighted| Weighted| Labour ay aay weighted 
OO Peary. | reeae 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 A OS nl ee | ee ed Paereeer eet, SPE Pee 
LGO Re. acne 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 70-0 C3 5 ei he os» hi A, Vm FN ech 
LOOR Beret itacee 67-4 13°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 72-5 dois: Bibl acad eaw eR hee LARA oa | nen eg ee cement RR 
OQ 4 eis nats 69-7 75:9 66-1 73°1 76-9 85-1 74-5 CET, SARS. tie ee Et eee ee Le OL 
OOS serene ee 73-0 78-6 68-5 73°5 74:5 86-3 75-7 ZOO |e Meee. comet aimee nee eee 
1906 :., oeeee 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-7 79°3 87-4 78-6 Oe Ne. eB lees oo) Rab ROE RAL. Dae ae ee 
190 (ees ANeees 2 80-2 82°4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82-8 bolt VP MB Ieee 8s sb) | La | Pa RC a St 
LOOS dees ce 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 foe: EEN ie cece 4 | PRONE «|| RRR acyl ce 
1909 Mea ae 83-1 86-2 83-4 81-1 86°3 95-1 85-9 Fe Fat) Sal Sth her Rt ca el | Bc So 
AOIO Mee ree 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 S8eBi civ: « Seetial es ks. See 2 ORE Bea 
TOM ead eos 90.2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4. 92-6 94-9 95-4 96-3 94-1 
OLD ice e Se 96.0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 97-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
1 CB RO Re 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0] 160-0 100-0 
iB) Gs Se 100-8 100-5 102-4 101-0 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-1 101-0 103-2 94-7 101-3 
NOLO Bence, 101.5 101-5 103-6 97-8 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-6 101-0 106-2 89-1 1062-2 
TONG Hast ads ces 102-4 106-9 105-8 102-2 105-9 111-7 105-8 105-4 110-4 115-1 109-5 109-5 
11) 7 eee oo 109-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 124-6+| 130-8 119-9 122-4; 129-2 128-0 130-2 125-6 
OMS pee oreo 125.9 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 157-8 143-9 145-9 152-3 146-8 150-5 147-2 
1OTO A Are eee 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170-5 165-3 169-5 180-2 180-2 169-8 173-4 
TORO ee has 180-9 | 209-4 184-0 194-2 | 221-0 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
TOD pe. hoe fo 170-5 186-8 193-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 191-2 186-8 190-6 | 202-0 152-6 189-9 
OOO Shiela, see 162-5 173-7 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182-5 176-6 183-0 189-1 158-7 180-2 
OOS ec cs walt as 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 178-3 181-7 196-1 170-4 184-2 
10 57h ee ie a 169-7 175-5 191-9 186-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 179-5 183-2 197-6 183-1 186-4 
19262. 2 Ree" 170-4 175-4 192-8 187-8 186-4 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 195-5 178-7 185-1 
192 Genes set 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 189-8 179-4 | 187-3 196-7 180-8 186-3 
192 fsa. Sere 179-3 178-1 195-0 189-9 198-4 167-9 184-8 185-6 187-7 199-4 182-8 190-4 
TOO Rei ais: 185-6 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 188-3 187-1 | 200-9 184-3 192-2 
LOZ ORT enaeiee. ome 197-5 184-6 202-3 198-6 204-3 168-9 192-7 195-0 187-8 202-1 185-6 196-0 
19308.% Soe 203 -2 186-6 203-3 199-4 204-3 169-4 194-4 197-3 188-2 202-3 183-9 197-1 
1931. pele tee 195-7 182-9 205-1 198-6 199-2t} 169-4 191-8 188-7 183-4 197-3 163-0 189-1 
OBO eee... ett 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-1 183-9 164-0 181-4 179-4 173-6 184-3 141-3 177-7 
1 EE EA oo EE 158-0 169-2 184-3 182-7 179-7 161-9 172-6 170-2 168-1 175-7 121-7 168-3 
OSA ene 154-8 168-0 183-5 182-4 173-7 162-9 170-9 167-1 170-8 180-5 145-1 170-5 
19868. 5295.45% 159-8 169-7 184-5 183-7 183-9 165-8 174-6 172-4 174-9 184-7 | 152-3 175-4 
1986. ace ees 160-8 170-1 185-2 185-5 183-9 165-9 175-2 172-9 179-7 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 





*Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 
{Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 
{Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1936, 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 


after 31 to 42 cities. 
(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1936. 


(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1936. 
(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1936. 


t Twenty-three classes. 
f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1936. 


(g) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc. also 


included. 


In 1934 lumbering showed substantial in- 
creases, factory labour also advanced appre- 
clably and coal, mining slightly while the 
other groups were lower. 

In 1935 all groups were appreciably upward. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in any of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases of 
5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and 1925, while there were upward 
movements in the average, it was due to 
increases in particular itrades and in certain 
cities, and not to a general upward move- 
ment for most of the trades and localities. 
From 1926 to 1930, the upward movement was 
somewhat more general. During 1931 there 
were numerous decreases, in some localities 
the reduction being general while in others 
it was confined to certain trades. During 1932 
and 1933 the decreases were general, averaging 
about ten per cent, while in 1984 there were 
decreases in some trades in certain cities 
but no general downward tendency appeared. 
In some cases there were increases so that the 
average decrease was about three per cent. In 
1935, increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Onitario, some of them due to agreements which 
established minimum wages under provincial 
legislation as outlined in Appendix E. In 
1936 the upward movement continued with, 
however, decreases in certain trades in a few 
localities. 

Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage 
rates from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in 
most of the other groups, there being a good 
demand for labour in the manufacture of 
munitions. During the industrial activity in 
1919 and 1920 further increases were made, 
but in 1921 and 1922 considerable decreases 
occurred. In 1923 and 1924 some recovery 
was experienced, in 1925 there was practically 
no change, from 1926 to 1930 there were some 
shight changes upward, but during 1931 the 
changes were downward, while during 1932 
and 1933 the decreases averaged! five per cent 
and three per cent respectively. In 1934 there 
were comparatively few decreases, with some 


increases, so that the average was down less ~ 


than one per cent. In 1935 wages recovered, 
being slightly higher than in 1934, and. this 
slight recovery continued in 1936. 

Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were about the same as in the building trades, 


but in 1921 when many of the three or five- 
year agreements between employers and the 
unions expired, rates were adivanced and hours 
were reduced in many cases. Increases appeared 
each year thereafter down to 1931. During 
1932 decreases of ten per cent were general in 
the western provinces and were made in some 
cities in the east. In 1983 the decreases were 
general, averaging five per cent. In 1934, while 
there were further decreases, there were some 
increases, the average being down less than one 
per cent. In 19385 and 1936 there were a few 
increases. 
Electric Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
dioubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred each year. 

Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were madie so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. In 1935 and 1936 
there were a few increases. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage in- 
creases were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 
1920, but in 1921, decreases averaging about 
twelve per cent for all classes were made and 
in 1922 decreases for shop crafts, maintenance 
of way employees and for freight handlers, 
clerks, etc., were made, averaging about ten 


per cent. In 1926, at the end of the year, 
wages of conductors, trainmen, brakemen, 
baggagemen, and yardmen were advanced 


about 6 per cent, that is by half the amount of 
the reduction in 1921, and during 1927 similar 
increases were made in rates for other classes. 
In 1929, increases were secured by shop and 


‘maintenance of way employees and by certain 


classes of train crews on some lines. In 1931, 
while practically all classes were to a great 
extent on short time, changes in rates were 
not made until the end of the year when a 
ten per cent deduction from each employee’s 
pay was made for train, engine and telegraph 
service employees from December first. In 
the early months of 1932 the same deduction 
was applied to other classes. 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a deduction of twenty per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and fifteen per cent there- 
after. The deduction for most of the other 
classes was increased to fifteen per cent in 
December. 


Toward the end of 1984 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduction of fifteen per cent would be changed 
to one of twelve per cent on January, 1935, 
and to ten per cent on May 1, 1935. 


Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
occurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 


labourers were changed by increases of 5 


cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced ten per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 
In the other districts rates were reduced only 
in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than ten per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about fifteen per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. 

The index number for 1901 to 1935 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. In 1935, 
increases of about five per cent were made in 
Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the Drumheller 
‘and Edmonton districts. In 1936 wage scales 
were practically unchanged. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 





common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1932 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequentlv 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were numerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 
industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly three 
per cent. In 1935 the upward movement con- 
tinued, In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. These 
are outlined in Appendix E. In 1936 wages 
were increased in many establishments in all 
manufacturing industries. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed’ by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of twenty per cent being 
quite common. In 1933, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end: of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about twenty per cent. In 1935 the increases 
averaged five per cent. In 1936 wages were 
again upward, the imcreases averaging nearly 
nine per cent. 


Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wages rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The figures 
given in each report afford a continuous record 
for the years included, the data being from the 
same sources as far as is possible. Whenever a 
new source of information becomes available, 
the figures for previous years are secured, if 
possible, and: the record is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from _ reports 
secured annually* from representative em- 
ployers and trade unions, and also from union 


* The information is obtained in June for building trades, civic employees, trucking and cartage, longshoremen, 
logging and sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for automobile manufacturing while for other trades and 


industries the information is secured chiefly in pe optember 


frequently received and used. 


For the classes covered in June, later information is 


agreements. Figures are secured from practi- 
cally all the large establishments in the various 
industries and from a representative number 
of the smaller establishments. These reports 
are supplemented by figures obtained by 
officers of the Department and by resident 
correspondents of the Lanour GazerTre in the 
principal industrial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numberedi one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 
establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given. In 
the present report additional samples of rates 
above or below the predominant rates have 
been included where an appreciable number 
of workers were receiving such rates; where 1t 
appears to be preferable a range of predomin- 
ant rates is used. For common labour in fac- 
tories, sample rates are given by localities for 
the principal manufacturing centres. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of factory 
labour: grain elevators, electric current pro- 
duction and transmission, telephones, laundries, 
logging and sawmilling, and metal mining. The 
locality im each case is not given as it would 
in many instances make possible the identifica- 
tion of the particular establishment, | 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 

The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920, 
1926, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, and 
1936, for the building season beginning in the 
spring of each year. During the year 1931, 
however, changes occurred later in the season 
more extensively than is usual, and the rates in 
effect at the end of the year were therefore 
obtained and included. For 1983 a similar 
survey was made again toward the end of the 
year in several cities. As in all previous years, 
changes in rates reported down to the end 
of the year, from the sources mentioned above, 
are included. In Quebec, Ontario and Alberta, 
these include new agreement rates made obli- 
gatory on all employers affected under pro- 
vincial legislation as to collective agreements 
and industrial standards; in British Columbia 
they include minimum rates for the construc- 
tion industry under the Male Minimum Wage 
Act; and in Manitoba under the Fair Wages 
Act. Such rates of wages and! hours of labour 
are given in Appendix EK. 


On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways hav- 
ing the same rates for nearly all the principal 
classes. The figures published: are taken from 
these agreements. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were taken 
from such agreements. The figures for average 
earnings of contract miners, however, were 
received from representative employers in 
each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in such 
agreements. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 
and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines throughout 
Canada and the figures so secured have been 
compiled by provinces or districts. The result- 
ing figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, andi cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were not 
previously published. 

In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, etc., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either 
overtime or on short time. During 1931 a 
number of establishments in many of the 
manufacturing industries reported operations 
on a short time basis. In the report covering 
that year, No. 15, wages for such establish- 
ments were given on an hourly basis or 
brought to a basis of full time earnings per 
week, per day, etc., the resulting figures as 
to wage rates being therefore on the same 
basis with those for 1926 and: 1930 in the 
tables. 

In Report No. 16, with figures for 1930, 
1931 and 1932, in the tables on manufacturing 
industries, the hours of labour for these years 
were those reported by employers, whether 


short time or regular hours, and: the wage 
rates were brought to an hourly basis, except 
in certain industries, clothing, bread, cake, 
biscuit, candy, brewing and paper box making 
for which regular hours were*reported chiefly. 
The same procedure has been followed in sub- 
sequent reports except that wages for boot and 
shoe manufacturing are given on a weekly 
basis with the hours shown as reported. In 
this industry, as in some instances in clothing 
manufacturing, the hours actually worked by 
individual piece workers are usually not re- 
ported and the hours shown are those on which 
the department or factory is operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order ¢o show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. For each series of rates, that 
is, for each trade or occupation in each 
locality, index numbers were calculated both 
from the hourly rates and from the weekly 
rates, and these index numbers were averaged 
for all localities, by groups, thus indicating 
the relative changes in weekly rates and in 
hourly rates. The year 1913 was taken as 
the base period, that is the rate for 1913 in 
each case was taken as 100, so that the index 
numbers showed the percentage changes in 
rates from time to time prior to and since 
that date. An average was also made for a] 
of the series in these tables, in order to 
indicate the general trend in wages in such 
trades as a whole. In making the average 
index numbers for the six groups the simple 
arithmetical averages were taken, no allow- 
ance being made for the importance of each 
trade or group by using a system of weighting. 
In Report No. 3 this table of index numbers 
for the thirteen cities was brought down to 
September, 1921. 

In subsequent reports the index numbers 
of hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by ascertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 


numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section 6 in Table I, omitted for 1931 and 
1982, were calculated from the average per- 
centage changes in the samples for such trades 
in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering, logging and sawmilling, 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1936 in the same manner as 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 

The classes of labour for which rates were 
used for the calculation of index numbers 
for the period 1901 to 1936 are, in the main, 
skilled trades; and practically all of these 
classes, including the unskilled, are organized 
to a great extent in trade and labour unions. 
The index numbers for these six groups there- 
fore show the trend of wage rates in a number 
of organized occupations whose members, ex- 
cept coal miners and steam railway employees, 
work chiefly in cities. They do not, however, 
indicate the changes in wages outside of indus- 
trial centres. 


The index numbers calculated from sample 
rates of wages in factories show the trend of 
wages for labour in- manufacturing industries 
in which there are many establishments in 
small centres as well as in cities. The figures 
for lumbering cover sawmilling in both large 
and small centres and logging in the principal 
districts. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


For the present report, in addition to the 
simple average for the six groups with figures 
from 1901 to 1936, weighted averages have 
been calculated for these six groups and also 
for all nine groups in those years for which 
figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in the industry represented, 
as shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 
trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case. 


The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 


2 


It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the gen- 
eral averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 

Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 


the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmiulling, the index numbers. 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 
ber of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. 
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Taste 1—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Burnpine 





Chu gle Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scorta 
Sydney— 
OZR os; her catevecces ary seated eratetehs aise terete miata ies aeate atte 95 48 75 48 .80 48 75 48 
JPA A Ryan ees sels bey Oa MRS te pt Sai g 00 48 .80 48 .80 48 80 48 
TPOSOe SA oreiaak Oh ees sere a a ctniel ote cretion | Cohen 1.00-1.10 48 .80 44 .80 48 80 44 
MOSHE SHS Seo e Nahr scan, Mem eaeyCnriats. rail ohang rersinne ay aae 1.05 48 .80 44 80 48 To 44 
LOB Dre, We wi ateree Ge hears RRR Mela s rete a deen meee 95 48 70 44 .70 48 | .65- .70 44 
MOB SAU ci iene isk ec al Mia, Mee eva |e 8 Sela 95 48 70 44 .50 48 65 44 
OBEN cece elena e e (teen earay ate eta lames, «Ste ave sie .90 48 .70 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
OB ON Pei Uieetce ters META e ee Re MTT echt Ene .90 48 | .60- .70° 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
TOS Gi ie acta cr ARPS em meeine) AeY Gar De k e .80- .90 48 | .60- .70. 44 .50 48 | .50- .65 44 
Halifaz— 
LODO Rae are toute un Sa me ere Ge Ree hel LEO bet aa 75 44 .66 44-54 70 44 66 44 
OG SISe a rcy0.eSicy > aUerasere fovea oP Rye APA shied loco! Sale eS 0 44 Nave 44 60 44 Oh 44 
OSU NM oaeh pictatakere nero reiers ahoie reso rinativeraeate seiehetere ela 1.15-1.25 44 no 44 90 44 73 44 
TRUS lee Papers a eae Na ie ak ee te et MRO hel sed 15 44 wo 44 1.00 44 73 4 
HOD Tidy. etentcce Met ray tace a iti rea ica vaca 973 44 .674 44, 85 44 673 44 
OSS frais teivera emirates Ne roe eret ie wee thc oare mene 80-.973 44 455 44 80 44 50 44 
OSA Soc Sepa tre ran al an Ce Rae the eae bak Cie Oe 97% 44 AB} 44 80 44 50 44 
QED 5 5: eee a eects ie eilats Satie che eased Aves lars Re 973 44 55- .60 44 0 4 50- .55 44 
OSG) seem oa etcetera ea isle LE ee 973\* 44* .60* 44* 80* 44*| .50- .55 44 
Prince Epwarp Is,ranp 
Charlottetown— 
TEV el obra te ea ed, URC Wy lea eid ua NOS MINA a 1 75-1 .00 54 40- .60 54 45- .60 54 41- .60 54 
BRS AAG ibe RI ahh AIH eevee dy Bs Ss FIND tabs eh ene i IN 70- .80 54 40- .60 54 45- .60 54 35- .50 54 
ES) | ange BIS Bd ate ar ah | Ph ee Soe 85- .90 48 45- .60 54] .50- .60 48-54 40- .60 48-54 
1 OL Eos Bon OA SUN As ER RNG TR eR Ren ate 85- .90 48 45- .55 54 | .50- .60 48-54 40- .60 48-54 
BOSD gh ie everest ie ieee Ct men eRe EL ee vcr acca 80 48 40- .50 54 50 54 40- .50 54 
OSS eee dete bic crs/eiaals itera clase eee eee 75 48 45 54 50 48 45 54 
LO BAT see reusnsc bodies ve ey Nel A acranete a laco ie ai alc sieie Stes RE 75 48 | .40- .50 | 48-54 50 48 | .40- .50 | 48-54 
LOS Ole ce ao Sale COOKE oR UI el LL Re he nee To 48 385- .55 48-54 50 48 85- .50 48-54 
MOS Gerth io arora ete asia oodoteetatsints Aine canoe vate nee 75 48 45- .55 48 45- .60 48 385- .55 48 
New Brunswick 
Moncton— 
70 48 | .65- .70 48 | .55- .65 | 48-54 
50- .60 OE eran ei ereeRee as cece 50 48-54 
60- .65 54 65 48 50- .60 48-54 
50- .65 54 65 48 50- .60 48-54 
50 48 60 48 50 44 
35- .40 AASCO Meee) eee ee eee 125— .65 44-60 
385- .55 44-54 .60 44-48 | .40- .50 44-54 
35- .55 44-54 .60 44-48 40- .50 44-54 
385- .55 48-54 52- .60 48 40- .60 48-54 
60- .65 | 48-54 .50 48 75 | 44-48 
.50- .60 | 48-54 .50 48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 
75 | 44-48 .65 48 65 | 44-48 
75 44-48 . 65 48 65 44-48 
60 44-48 .65 44-48 65 44-48 
50- .60 44-48 60- .75 44-48 55 44-48 
50- .60 44-48 50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
50- .60 44-48 50- .65 44-48 50- .55 44-48 
50- .60 | 44-48] .50- .65 | 44-48 | .40- .55 | 4448 
50- .60 | 48-60 | .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 54 
45- .55 54-60 | .45- .55 54 40- .60 48-54 





*Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia, 1936. 
** Beginning in 1934 agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements 


Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in cities, towns and other 
defined jurisdictional territory throughout the province. In 1935 and 1936 the minimum rate in each range is that 
approved under the Act. For regulations under the Quebec Act, 1933, respecting the’ Limiting of Working Hours, 
see Appendix FE, 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 











TRADES 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per” per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 75-.80 ASO Perro lee ere c ciliate eae erat 1.00 45-.50 48 
Bee TEI rd] CARE ee 70-.75 FE CLE OL Mae. [ose ae: eee E cctemevanyaten Heo Lek ne ANIn cers oso) ae ee 
Sea 2 5.¢\ GOES. Bic 75 BAG ais cle aie a'e bebe = Lele te ame coke matuilis biaeisisistars Se laity s «wana Wee .85-.40 44 
1.00 44 75 ARE Lei cece) et aie | es eM MN ede. cele cle PL i ie .35-.40 44 
80 44 75 711 | ete ee aim (Res Sh tk RIS fe) | ee .380-.35 44-54 
80 48 75 44 55-.90 OEE ie eater: [lets 2auaic aaa .25-.35 48-54 
80 48 75 44 .65 Ay Wah: ce aes Pe Lclocdistots or eiete ote 25-.35 44-54 
.80 48 nde 44 .55 ASP SL iS cr swt eee gop iuhe aise tae» .25-.35 44-54 
.75-.80 48 .10-.80 44 .50-.70 6 C7 IF (ee Meee ats 9 (ee Seen mae .25-.35 44-54 
75 44 70 44 70 44 75-.80 40-.45 48-54 
90 44 60 44 .60 44 25-.35 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 85 44 90 35-.45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 90 35-.40 44-54 
85 44 85 44 75 44 0 35-.40 44-48 
70 44 70-.85 44 65-.70 44 70-.80 30-.40 44-54 
70 44 75 44 55-.70 44 30-.40 44-54 
70-.75 44 75 44 65-.70 44 70 30-.40 44-48 
70-.80 44 75* 44* 65-.70 44 70 30-.40 44-48 
60-.80 54 .60 48-54 55 54 50-.75 35-.40 54 
55-.65 48 60 48 .45-.60 54 45-.50 35-.50 54 
70-.75 48 .60 48 .70-.75 48 90 30-.45 54 
70 48 .60 48 .10-.75 48 90 30-.40 48-54 
70 48 §0-.60 48 70 48 80 25-.35 54 
70 48 .50 48 65 48 75 25 54 
70 48 .50 48 65 48 75 25-.35 48-54 
70 48 .50 48 60 48 75 25-.35 48-54 
75 48 50-.65 48 60 48 75 25-.35 48-54 
48 77-.85 48 60-.68 48 91 40-.50 48 
91-.94 48 65 48 . 60 48 80 30-.35 48-60 
90 48 85-.90 44 60 48 90 30-.40 48-54 
1.00 48 .90 44 .60-. 65 48 75-.90 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 .80 44 .55 48 60 30-.35 48-54 
50-.70 44 .70 44 .50 ASU ieee gies siovetem Unlove ee telat ie 25-.35 44-60 
80-.75 44-48 70 44-48 55-. 60 44-48 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
75 44-48 0 44-48 55-.60 44-54 70 44-48 25-.35 44-60 
75 48 60-.75 44-48 55 AAS Eee cal sca teenie Waleis ele losa ete 25-.35 44-54 
80 48 65 48 60 48 80 45 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65 48 60 48 80 30-.45 48-54 
1.15 44-48 wo 44-48 7 48 80 35-.40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 75 44-48 65-.75 48 80 35-.40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65-.75 44-48 65 44-48 80 30-.40 48-54 
90 44 60 44-48 .50-.60 44-48 80 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 50-.65 44-48 .50-.65 44-48 60-.70 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 .50-.65 44-48 60-.70 30-.35 44-54 
90 44 60-.70 44-48 .50-.65 44-48 60-.70 44-48 30-.35 44-54 
70 54 50-. 60 54-60 50-.55 54 65-.70 48-54 45 54 
85 54 45-.60 54-60 45-.55 54 45-.60 30-.40 54-60 
1.00 44-54 50-.60 44-60 50-.65 44-54 60-.80 44-60 30-.45 44-60 
1.00 44-54 50-.60 44-54 50-.60 44-54 60-.80 44-55 30-.45 44-60 
90-1.00 44-48 50-.60 44-48 50-.60 44-492 60-.80 44-48 30-.40 44-54 
75 40-54 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 0-.65 40-48 30-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 40-.55 40-48 40-.55 40-48 §0-.65 40-48 25-.35 40-54 
70 40-48 45-.65 40-48 45-.65 40-48 §0-.65 40-48 35-.40 40-48 
70 48 45-.65 44-48 45-.65 48 50-.65 40-48 35-.40 44-48 
54 a7 0-.65 44-50 75 45 50 
T.00-1.123 44-492 65-.80 44-492 70 44-50 75 30-.40 50-60 
0 4-492 .90 .80 44 75-1.00 35-.45 44-60 
85-1.05 44-494 .90 44 .80 44 75-1.00 30-.40 44-60 
8 44-492 75 44 .65 44 75-1.00 30-.40 44-60 
50-.75 40-50 §0-.75 44 .50-. 65 4 7 15-.40 44-60 
40 .60-.75 40-54 .50-.60 40-50 65-.70 15-.40 40-60 
70-.80 40 65-.75 40-44 .60-.70 40-44 50-.75 30-.40 40-48 
70-.80 40-48 65-.75 40-48 60-.70 40-44 50-.75 40-44 35-.40 40-48 


*Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Nova Scotia, 1936. 
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Taste 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BUILDING 








Electrical Workers 


Wages 


Hours 
per 
week 


Bricklayers 
and Masons 
Locality Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
KO ZON SRE coe aa olan VS RNa he Re Sis sis REAR AG Rp 1.00 44 
BOD G Aho a Me ine bot sis alas hie ace hd drat evel oR IRE 1.10 44 
LODO ar: Fo tei ea ese arian Sd Aro ee DCR 25 44 
ROSTER. Fekete tate eats Sais le eR RU ERIC RI 1.25 44 
ORY JARS Ses - Slag, (OMNES Cs (OU a Wepre ee 1.00-1.123 44 
ODEON 5c, Sane 5 ERO REAR era a: MNS SE .75-1.124 44 
OS eC RTH SEMA hoe Water d c aeb n ace he fo. see eae .75-1.00 44 
ROSS. tees ee oc ane tates MAE aS ham net eee 75-1 .00 44 
TRB Ds SES 8 O08 cok dan eRe IPs Seo aie ERR pe im be Pr 85*-1 .00 44* 
Kingston— 
TES CR Ba SE ot eR! Sen .85 48 
ODAC RESARR. 3 Clpak: Le AGM Ac Re Se SERNA 1.00 44 
CE CREM A Be: i Aa 41 ee ae ne AS SEBEL 1.10 44 
BOS ecteeeenay Webrac cus Gees: sia ceais SORE EER Oe 1.10 44 
1AM eee 0 eA al 23! BO oe on SD CSN 1.10 44 
HOSS. cree tS etene tose, Mammen ich: BUM cree 95 44 
TRG RAG 7 oes Re | SU OG, Re er 95 44 
OSB Sect nicress eters oo MEE sia ateslencdotoees alere sare eta 95 44 
TOS Gens RAN rata ctr eR uae Baw er eseeatione .95 44 
Belleville— 
ULSD RRS Fo! tne Ae? Sy Mn ee c's aa, oA Oe) 54 
HOD. G 2 arts Wate ctateecae oss Ree ak cwn Lic ERC RS whe eieuate .90 54 
OSOE scheme tetera SARE a chee cet tle «ern 1.00 | 44-54 
UGE A ARR Fees ae, 2, i I Vt ee CA ae UR Se 1.00 | 44-54 
OSS of. PEN cue cin et syst BME te cite 90 54 
1 Uo SGA PR | SAN Se eMart oo NORE & LHe 54 
OBE cs Posteo mie tele chs sites MUI icra foe aati ale 65-.75 | 48-54 
‘LOE AIRS F< Lie: SOREL G5 MS yl SYD Berne 75-.90 | 48-54 
TIS EYRE, © SEMA res Ry ne dnt nee Me LB ee a 75-.80 | 48-54 
Peterborough— 

OVA OER Is Ate 2 SR IAL | SS RS 9, Re 85 48 
TIC 7 aes Be Bi Me sf SA. 2 co ee 1.00 48 
MOS QU Sak Ser Seater avs ERM teens ee ey Le 1.10 | 44-48 
(U1 ai PL) ek: SA ot RE Oe WAR Ohe Be ee 1.10 | 44-48 
[CCR eae 8 +E 0 Ue BS «|, a Oe ts ab Tee a 1.00 | 44-48 
HOSS. We Pe uo oda te ae nic eh ame ki mae 75-.85 | 40-44 
JURY A Bs PARR a A a 75 44 
BOBO sc ch Mate teres aie outs MOR soe a ee Sa cece shes 44 
OSG: oc estate Recilories eee ane Saas LEG cae mite Am 60-.75 | 44-48 

T oronto— 
STORMS Ree.» SNE aS 5 cnt epee Fl 2 Tee Re 1.00 44 
UGA ROR Salat RE tc AM. 5 ae min 1.123 44 
GE SRP So ct: * GRR © 21) RE ae Ge | >. eae 1:35 44 
LGR ARR Soe 2! Ml AR 7: Sy EER 1.10 44 
Vs AOR | RE Ae ON Se ie mye 1.00 40 
UC hare ROS ie Rares STA Se I NY .90 | 40-44 
ROS ARG o  Rem ARs ci be Me and, s aie, Sie ce ee 75-.90 | 40-44 
LOGON 2 acca mate eerie ceca A ems eves: ¢ Oa .90* 40* 
INC iene ee Re i a ond Ra SA MRR POR ahs OU, .90* 40* 

St. Catharines— 
112) RE SE. a OS ct Sa: ly ans .90 44 
LO ZOK GSE s a ee ts ocd aie 1.00 44 
NOROE 3). 2 Rutt epee io, SRE Eee Gens 2 5 A eee enna 1.25 44 
KU AR ies ee NI Oe A Fe Di 1.25 44 
POI hel S18 RRO Tae te hove! cis oh eats ate pais SE 1.10 | 40-44 
NOS SIR cs Reser ete ele oueobe SMe tec care .90 44 
OSG? ica be ae AE, orcs’ se TRE acne a a a ee .90 44 
UE a RII SMe bia So Sameera OL Compt Aime Dae te Ga. «et .90 44 
1 Ua em lees RO rye eae YD .90 44 

Hamilton— 
OZOH. Wey AMR es ies eR chet cn avec iohat dio taie, cerename 1.024 44 
ORG ss ice (OETA Monies Rts ners a ec Po Te 1.124 44 
NOS ee Ie tare ote eas olen a eae 1.25-1.35 44 
OTR sata ROO Seiler oc ae ee ee 1325 44 
LOSE octe RRs SRS Seto och lists Cee aT ee 1.10 44 
CS) Se aa Ai COO £8. ee ee, Bs | .90 40 
LAU Seine SAT cea: See St Ry eT 0 8 | .90 40 
10s ESE As Airy Se armins Ac ee Re ES 4 FE .90 40 
LOS GAe cate citar tetin eet en ee a Ere eee .90 40 


Carpenters 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
85 44 
R15 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
.80 44 
.70 44 
.70 44 
.70* 44 
Oe 44* 
We 44 
85 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
Ne 44 
a 44 
ao 44 
oe 44* 
65 60 
75 54 
.80 | 44-54 
.80 | 44-54 
50-.70 54 
50-.60 54 
50-.60 | 48-54 
50-.70 | 48-60 
50-.70 | 48-54 
75-.85 | 44-54 
60-.75 | 44-54 
60-.80 | 44-54 
60-.70 | 44-54 
.60-.70 | 44-54 
.50-.60 | 44-48 
.45-.50 | 44-48 
.50-.65 | 44-48 
.50-.60 | 44-48 
.90 44 
80-.90 44 
1.10 44 
1.10 44 
.90 40 
60-.80 | 40-44 
60-.80 | 40-44 
.80* 40* 
.80* 40* 
85 44 
.85 44 
1.00 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
60-.75 44 
.60-.75 44 
.60-.75 44 
60-.75 44 
85 44 
80 44 
1.00 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
75 40 
75-.80 40 
75-.80 40 
70-.80 | 40-44 


* Rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontar’o, 1935. 


Ce 


es a cy 


elelebee \5) bigagene |) 0-6 lle tmtas: « 


Painters 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
78 44 
.65 44 
.70 44 
.70 44 
.60 44 
.50- .60 44 
.50- .60 44 
.60* 44 
Gon 44* 
70 44 
.70 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
.70- .80 44 
70 44 
.70 44 
.70 44 
.70* 44* 
.60- .75 54 
.70- .75 54 
.70- .75 54 
.50- .65 54 
.40- .50 54 
.35- .50 48 
.30- .60 | 48-60 
.30- .60 | 48-54 
.60-.70 44 
.60 44 
50 44 
.50 44 
50 44 
45 44 
.40-.50 44 
.40-.50 44 
.40-.50 44 
Rae 44 
.65-.75 44 
.85-.90 44 
.75-.85 44 
.75-. 824 44 
.50-.75 44 
.50-.75 44, 
Hee 40* 
De 40* 
.70 44 
15} 44 
80 44 
.80 44 
.70 44 
65 44 
65 44 
.60-.75 44 
.65*-.75 44* 
673 44 
.70 44 
MS 44 
a7) 44 
5163} 44 
.60-.70 | 40-44 
60 40 
.60* 40* 
RGD 40* 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TRADES—Con. 














Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 

hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 

85 44 80 44 75 44 873-1.00 44 . 60 44-50 

1.00 44 .85 44 83 44 1.00 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1,05 44 1.00 44 1.05 44 45-.50 44-54 
85 44 923 44 90 44 .90 44 40-.45 44-54 

da 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60-.90 44 35-.40 44-54 

75 44 75 40-44 75 40-44 60-.80 44 35-.40 44-54 

80* 44* 15" 40* 75 40-44 80 44 35-.40 44-54 
80* 44* 83* 40* (hs 40-44 80 44 40* 44-50* 

85 48 .80 44 80 44 Wee. 7A RR ARUMEE CO 5 0) [PEN es Oe 
1.00 4 .90 44 80 44 1.00 44 .35-.40 44 
1.10 44 90-1.00 44 90 44 1.10 44 .380-.40 44 
1.10 44 .90 44 .90 44 LO 44 .30-.40 44 
1.10 44 .75-.90 44 .70-.90 44 Lato 44 0 44 
.95 44 .75-.80 44 .80 44 .95 44 33) 44 

.95 44 .65-. 80 44 .65-.80 44 .95 44 .35-.40 44 

.95 44 .65-.80 44 .60-.70 44 .95 44 .35-.40 44 

.95 44 .65-.80 44 .60-.70 44 .95 44 .385-.40 44 

v5 54 .70 54 .60 AES See Sites Cices cacoteve lI ectcysl per ee HL erro thaad te TR ome 

.90 54 .70-.75 48 .60-.75 48 .90 54 .40-.45 54 
1.00 44-54 .70-.90 48 .60-.70 48 1.00-1.25 44-54 .05-.40 54 
1.00 44-54 .70-1.00 48 .60-.70 48 1.00 44-54 .35-.40 54 
.90 54 .70-.90 48-54 .70 48-54 .90 48-54 .380-.40 54 

75 54 .60-.70 40-54 .50-.70 40-54 .75-.80 48-54 .80-.40 54 
.65-.75 48-54 . 60 40-48 .55-.60 40-50 .80 48 .25-.40 48-54 
.75-.80 48-54 .60-.75 40-48 .55-.70 40-48 .75-.90 48-54 .30-.40 48-54 
.70-.80 48-54 .60-.75 48 .55-.70 40-48 .75-.90 48-54 .30-.40 48-54 
85 48 .75-.90 48 .65-.75 48 1.00 48 40-.60 48-54 
1.00 48 .65-.75 44 .55-.75 48-54 1.00 48 .85-.40 48-54 
1.00-1.10 44 .70-.90 44 .60-.80 44-50 | 1.00-1.10 48 .85-.45 48-54 
1.00 44 .60-.75 44 .60-.80 44-50 .90-1.00 48 .85-.45 48-54 
1.00 44 .60-.75 44 .60-.75 44-48 .90 44 ou 48-54 
.75 44 .60-.75 44 .50-.70 40-48 As Were teenies eet Rlors .380-.35 44-50 

5 (al 44 .60-.75 44 .50-.70 40-48 5a ee RE .25-.35 44-48 

Ms 44 ,60-. 65 44 .40-.70 44-48 (ih 44 .25-.40 44-48 
.70-.75 44-48 .60-. 65 44 .45-.70 44-48 a25 44 .25-.40 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 .90 44 1.00 44 55-.65 44-60 

1 44 1.00 44 .85 44 1.00 44 35-.65 44-60 
1.374 40 1.25 40-44 a te 44 125, 44 40-.65 44-60 
1.124 40 2 40 1.07% 44 Les 44 40-.60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 .90 40 1.00 40 30-.50 40-48 
.75-1.00 40 85 40 is) 40 874 40 35-.50 40-48 
.75-1.00 40 85 40 75 40 874 40 40-—.60 40-48 
.90* 40* 90* 40* 7o* 40* 874 40 50*-. 60* 40-48* 
.90* 40* 90* 40* 824 40 87% 40 50*-. 60* 40-48* 

90 44 70-.80 44 .70 44 1.00 44 35-.50 44-50 
1.00-1.15 44 90 44 .90 QE TWEE crete este ARO US ciate rere 40-.50 44-50 
25 44 1.00 44 1.00 CUES sap Sih Mls a "G8 40-.45 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 AGA Ie iia trac eters ia honicrs cen 40-.45 44-50 
1.10 44 90 44 .90 YE | Sent ee Oe, | DS 40 44-50 
90 44 75 44 By) CO | Seen: OS) | ER en A 35 44-50 

90 44 1 44 7k) BE AR Rca SMe | Pics eeokov the eee 35 44 

90 44 75 44 70-.75 44 80-.90 44 35-.40 44 
80-.90 44 75 44 75 44 90 44 35-.40 44 
1.00 44 85 44 85 44 874 44 .50-. 60 44-50 
1.124 44 .90 4 .85 44 1.00 44 .40 55-60 
1.25 44 1.10 40-44 | 1.00-1.064 44 1.25 44 .40-.50 44-60 
1.25 44 1.10 40 it 44 1.25 44 .40-.45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.10 40 1.00 44 125 44 .40 44-60 
.90 40 80-.90 40 0 44 874 44 .40 44-60 

90 40 .80 40 75 44 874 40 30-.45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 44 .874 40 30-.45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 60-.75 40-44 873 40 30-.45 40-50 


* Rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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TasLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) Borwpine 














pirichiey pik Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
Locality Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours | 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntaR10o—Continued 
Beer 1.00 4d sO Aa 5 44 60 50 
80 44 70-.75 44 60-.65 44 
90 44 60-.70 44 65-. 70 44 
90 44 .65-.70 44 60-.75 44 
70-.80 44 .60—.70 44 60 44 
70 44 .60 44 55 44 
70 4 50-.70 44 50 44 
70* 44* 50-.70 44 50~.60 44 
70* 44* 50-.70 44 50-.70 44 
75 44 .60 59 60 48 
80 44 .65 50 60 48 
80 44 .65 50 60 48 
80 44 60 50 60 48 
60-.70 44 .50-.60 44 50 48 
40-.60 44 .40-.50 44 40 44 
60-.70 44 .50-.75 44 40-.60 44 
60-.70 44 50-.75 44 50-.60 44 
60-.70 44 .70 44 50-.60 44 
85 44 75 DOM cca foreea esta ae 
50-.85 as .65-.75 50 60 50-59 
60-. 85 50-55 .60-.80 48-50 50 50-59 
60-.85 48 .60-.70 48-50 50 50 
65 44 .50-. 65 48 50 50 
40-.60 44-54 .00-.60 48 60 44 
40-.60 44-54 .50-.60 44-50 40-.50 44 
0-.70 44-54 .50-.60 44-50 35-.50 4 
60*-.70 44* 60-.70 44-50 50* 44* 
75 44 75 44 70 44 
60-.80 44 .75-.90 44 60-.65 44 
70-.80 44 .70-. 85 44 60-.75 44 
60-.75 44 .70-.75 44 55-.70 44 
60-.75 44 .60-.75 44 55-.70 44 
40-.65 44 .40-.60 44 40-.60 44 
40-.65 44 50-.60 44 50-.60 44 
50-.70 44 .80* 40* 50-. 66 44 
50-.70 44 .80* 40* 50-.70 44 
.60-.70 60 .50 55 .65-. 70 54 
60-.624] 55-60 524 48 .60 54 
60-.65 54 yey 54 65 48-54 
50-.65 50-54 . 60 54 65 48-54 
50-.622 44 6 54 60 48-54 
50-.60 44 .50-.60 54 00 44-54 
50-.60 44 .60 54 50 44 
50-.70 44 ai 44-54 50-.60 44 
50-.60 44 50-.70 44-54 55 44 
1.00 54 1.00 48 Bs) 48 
1.00 44 1.25 44 .85 44 
1,10 44 1.374 44 .85 44 
1.00 44 £225 40 .75 44 
1.00 44 1225 40 75 44 
75-1.00 44 25 40 .50-.75 44 
.80 44 1.00 40 .50-.60 44 
80* 40* 1.00 40 .50-.65 44 
80* 40* 1.00* 40* 60-.70 44 
Port Arthur— 
LUS PU ig ROGER Als exc ach a. CR een eR ara A bly a 1.25 44 1.00 44-54 .90 48 65-.70 54 
NAG els Recents meth rotn/e ieee eiel ie aie eater ae eere eectiecee 1.10 44 55-.75 44-54 Byes 44-54 65 54 
POSE ces Ble tete ceniale (are Sutcle eicisi cea see erates MONE a acai £2.25 44 60-.75 44-54 75-1.00 44-50 60-.75 44-54 
NDEs ces os Cotenete Ts coi ticdae Me oldie alates Matte edie oes 1.00 44 55-.75 44-54 75-1.00 44-50 50-.70 44-54 
seem 0s ETRE taelols aici aisha me Ae ake labial Moe ee ralclgcan’ 1.00 44 55-.75 44-49 75-1.00 48 50-.60 44-54 
ORS RU TRAGIC RRE Sie SEI IOP ee | Sacra a a 1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 44-48 50-.60 44-54 
LDR.) ARI Ss es cE CECE RES ae «Otek Hae foie 1.00 44 55-.75 44 .60-.75 44-48 50-.60 44-54 
BUSES oR eter ee es bate etae ols ais cick ae ee ee win 1.00 44 50-.70 44 .60-.75 44-48 50-.60 44-54 
MUS Om ccs tects ce aie cleats etek te ce katie heel een 1.00 44 50-.70 44-50 .60-.70 44 50-.60 44-54 





* Rates and hours approved under: Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1985. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TrRapEs—Con. 


Plasterers 


ao 
Ae a a 
iS 
5 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00-1.25 


Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
85 44 15 50 1.00 U2 RN Me oe Rp Neatede fal (MURIEL 3 Ua 
85 44 60-.70 50 .90 44 30-.50 44-60 
.85-.90 44 60-.75 44 1.15, 44 30-.45 44-60 
.90 44 60-.75 44 1.00 44 25-.45 44-60 
.90 44 60-.75 44 1.00 44 .40 44-60 
.t5 44 50-.65 44 .90 44 35-.40 44 
.15 44 50-.65 44 90 44 35-.40 44 
na) 44 50-.65 44 90 44 35-. 40 44 
.60-.75 44 50-.65 44 90 44 35-.40 44 
aga IO) Wrarcvalevakerahe a tere & | aerate 1.00 48 .50 54 
.65 SSWRe Re bute pe a | etasivetene ooh ares 1.00 48 40-.50 44 
1.00 48 . 60 44 1.123 44 45-.50 44 
1.00 48 . 60 44 1.123 44 .40 44 
.90 48 . 60 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44 
.65-.75 44 . 60 BEV ca fo dots eet We ate ta eeceg erent 30-.40 44 
15 44 60-.70 44 80 44 30-.40 44 
Rae 44 60-.70 44 80 44 25-.40 44 
15 44 60-.70 PVG De Seamer es (Se oo OR 25-.40 44 
75 RUSSIA ne Se «IOAN shel bes See Ag § ol ER Ae Ae, | (Eire ete A sya leminocte 
.80 44 70-.85 44 80-.90 44 40-.50 50 
.80 44 .65-.85 44 1.00-1.20 44 30-.50 50-59 
.80 44 .65-.85 44-49 90-1.00 44 .40 48-59 
.80 44 10-.75 44 .80 44 foo 48-59 
.60-.75 44 60~—.65 44 65-.80 44 30-.40 44-50 
.60-.70 44 .50-.70 PY ANN AD IR Sus [OE Re sve ea 30-.40 44-50 
.60-.75 44 .50-.70 44 65-.85 44 25-.40 44-60 
.60-.70 44 50-.70 44 65-.80 44, .40* 44-48* 
15 44 .69 50 1.0 44 50-.55 44-50 
.75-.90 44 70-.80 44 1.00-1.10 44 40-.50 44-50 
.75-.90 44 50-.60 44 1.20 44 35-.55 44-50 
.55-.75 44 55-.65 44 1.20 44 35-.50 44-50 
.95-.75 44 55-.65 44 1.00 44 385-.45 44-48 
.60-.75 44 60-.75 rT dea, Des a rea (yeraPe Nene, AM ered 30-.45 44 
.60-.75 44 60-.75 44 873 44 30-.45 44 
.80* 40* 60-.75 44 874 44 35-.45 44 
.80* 40* 70 44 873 44 35-.45 44-48 
AUB, BRAGS oP MPR (RRS RE PAE <6 Uh ARR 2 En oO OS Mae a 45-.50 60 
ano 44-50 60-.65 44 85 54 40-.45 60 
.70-.75 49-54 623 49 85 54 35-.45 50-60 
.70-.75 49-54 624 49 85 54 35-.45 50-60 
.70-.75 49-54 624 49 85 54 35-.40 50 
.50-.75 BA bas SS oe BE. Pe eee io s.. 75 54 30-.40 44-50 
.50-.75 44-54 .624 48 ays) 54 25-.30 44-60 
a5) 44-54 623-.70 44 wo 54 30-.40 44-60 
RUS 4 .623 44 15 60 30 44-60 
1.063 44 1.00 44 125 44 .65 50 
E25 44 .90 44 1.374 44 . 60 54 
1 aya) 44 1.12% 44 1.374 44 .45-.65 44-54 
1.38 44 1,123 44 1.374 44 .45-.50 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 1.123 44 45 44-494 
1.00 40-44 .90 40 1.124 40 40-.45 44-50 
.75-1.00 40-44 yf) 40-44 .85 40 40-.50 44-50 
1.00* 40* .85 40-44 85 40 .50* 44-48* 
1.00* 40* .10-.75 40-44 85 40 .50* 48* 
1.00 rf A eC sd tS A>. SR 1.25 48 se vn oo, 
.90 To Toya TAMPER 14 PROPER ELS C222 AR PREM NE FRB eta ES CRP RSIS, cok as Sp —, — 
1.00 44-48 75-.90 44-54 1.00 48 35-.50 48-60 
.75-1.00 44-48 60-.75 44 1.00 48 30-.45 48-60 
. 75-1 .00 44-49 60-.75 44 .90 44 30-.40 44-60 
75- .85 44-49 60-.75 44 5 44 30-.40 44-60 
.15- .85 44 60-.75 44 $75 44 30-.40 44-60 
.90* 40* 60-.75 44 75-.90 44 35-.40 44-60 
.90* 40* 60-.75 44 1.00 44 35-.40 44 


-70-1.00 


* Rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) BumDING 





Locality 


Electrical Workers 


Ontario—Continued 
Fort William— 
1 


wee e eee ee reser e eter seer en eeeeeeeeseeeeeoe 


ee 


se ee cece ecr eee recor coer erereeeeoseaeoeeoeees 


* Minimum rates and hours in effect under Fair Wages Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
{ Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 


Bricklayers 
and Masons 
Wages Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
125 44 
1.10 44 
1,25 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.25 44 
1.35 44 
1.45 44 
1.35 44 
1.35 44 
1.05 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.15-1.25 44 
1825 44 
1.30-1.45 44 
1.10-1.25 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
90 44 
.90 44 
.90 44 
1.25 44 
1a} 44 
1.45 44 
1235 44 
iL 355 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
plo 44 
igo 44 
1.45 44 
eo 44 
i835) 44 
.75-1.00 44 
.75-1.00 44 
.75-1.00 44 
1.00 44 
1.25 44 
Ths 44 
1.45 44 
1.45 44 
1.25 44 
.90-1.00 40 
.90 40 
90 40 
.90 40 
1.25 44 
1b) 44 
1.45 44 
1.40 44 
1.20 44 
.90-1.05 | 40-44 
1.00 | 40-44 
1.00 | 40-44 
1.00 44 


Carpenters 
Wages Hours 

per per 
hour week 

$ 

1.00 44-54 
60-.75 | 44-54 
55-.75 44-54 
55-.75 44-54 
55-.75 44-49 
55-.75 44 
55-.75 44 
50-.70 44 
50-.70 44-50 


frmeh fed red feed feet 
—_ 
i=) 


eres 
S 
f=) 


Wages Hours 
per per 

hour week 

$ 
.85 48 
.75 | 44-54 
.75-1.00 44-54 
. 75-1 .00 44-54 
.75-1.00 48 
.60-.75 44-48 
.60-.75 44-48 
.60-.75 44-48 
.60-.70 | 44-48 
924 44 
1.00 44 
1.10 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.90-1.00 44 
.85-.90 44 
.85 44 
.85 44 
78; 50 
B00) 50 
no 50 
BO 44 
st) 44 
75 44 
75 44 
nto. 44 
Sis; 44 
.90 44 
1.00 44 
1.10 | 44-49 
1.05 44 
.90 44 
.80-.90 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.80 44 
.803 47 
.70-1.00 49-54 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
.70-1.00 44 
. 70-1 .00 44 
.70-1.00 44 
.70- .80 44 
.70- .80 44 
.85-1.00 48 
.90-1.00 44 
1.10 44 
1.00 44 
1.00 44 
80 44 
.90 44 
.90 | 40-44 

90+; 40-447 

.85-. 92 44 
.85 44 
1.00-1.10 44 
1.00-1.10 44 
1.00 44 
.85 44 
.8d 44 
.85 44 
85 44 


Painters 
Wages | Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

.65 | 44-50 

.65 54 

.60-.75 | 44-54 

.50-.70 | 44-54 

.50-.60 44-54 

.00-.60 44-54 

.50-.60 44-54 

-50-.60 44-50 

50-.60 | 44-54 

874 44 

85 44 

.95 44 

85 44 

70-. 80 44 

.70 44 

70 44 

.70 44 

ac) 44 

65 44 

.65 44 

65 44 

65 44 

874 44 

75-.824 44 

87k 44 

TS 44 

65-.75 44 

.60 44 

.60 44 

.60-.65 44 

.60 44 

.70 55 

.60-.80 | 493-55 

.15-.85 44-50 

.60-.80 44-60 

.60-.70 44 

.50-.70 44 

.50-.60 44 

.50-.65 44 

.50-.75 44 
.75-.80 | 44-492 
.70-.75 | 44-492 

95 44 

75-.90 44 

5th 44 

He 44 

= 765) 44 

75 44 
.80t 40T 

85 44 

.70-.80 44 

1.00 44 

1.00 44 

.80 44 

-60-.80 44 

.60-.75 44 

75 44 

15 44 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Con. 


TRADES—Con. 

















Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.00 44 1.00 ge Aa IR MD Be AR 1525 60 48-60 
1 44 .90 Be AR: ces. Sette tilts ROE cote vas PROM CMP Se aoe e cases 35-.40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 75-.90 44-54 1.00 35-.50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1 .00 44-48 60-.75 4 1. 30-.45 44-60 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 60-.75 44 ; 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 44-49 60-.75 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 44 60-.75 44 30-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 .90* 40* 60-.75 44 .75- 35-.40 44-60 
70-1.00 44 90% 40* 60-.75 44 35-.40 44-60 
1.123 44 1.00 44 .90 1k 55-.60 50 
1.25 44 1.124 44 .90 44 i 40-.50 50-60 
1.45 44 1.25 44 .90 A4 1. 424~—.50 44-60 
1.45 44 ToS 44 .85 44 i dr 40-.50 44-60 
1.35 44 1.15 44 .85 44 1. 40-.50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 44 .70-.85 44 : 30-.45 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 .70-.85 44 373-424 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 .70-.85 44 374-424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70 44 374-.424 44-48 
1.05 44 .80 50-54 .80 OOM rene sees atadaderoartes .85 50 
1,25 44 .80 44-54 .80 AA Wg ess Sat hee ead tact ae ee .50 48 
1.38 44 -80-1.123 44-54 .80 AA Wor hsis Cae e eo he Malte ea eats .35-.55 48-60 
1.25 44 .90-1.124 44-54 75 ZC Fae eh edt otas .30-.50 48-60 
1.00 44 -90-1.00 44 75 22 ON AN a et Sell ar oe vg .30-.40 44-60 
1.00 44 .80-1.00 44 .70 1 eo Se ed (AE Pe .25-.40 44-54 
.90 44 .80-1.00 44 65 44 .324—, 374 44-48 
90 44 .80 44 65 44 .824—.374 44-48 
90 44 .80 44 65 44 324-.374 44-48 
1.20 44 1.00 4 .80 50 1. .55 54 
1.15-1.30 44 1.00 44 80-.90 44-49 ie 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44 1.00 44-49 Te 40-.50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 .90 44 ih) .40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 .85 44 if .40 44 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 . 30-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 44 35-.40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 Ads | teesarsr ene siacslliss\steeaietnaera’s 35-.40 44-50 
1.25 44 90-1.00 44 90 44 ihe 40-.50 55-60 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00-1.10 44 80-1.00 44-54 1.10-1. 385-.45 55-60 
1.25-1.45 44 1.25-1.30 44 1.00-1.15 AA= OOM Nic: ceciotere Soirenstars [ionsisie ereterst ores 35-.55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 1.00-1.15 44-60 ile 30-.45 44-60 
1.00-1.35 44 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 25-.45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 90-1.05 40-44 .75-1.00 BAAS! Veictata a aie tavele « [nitetelsieie els ietons 25-.40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 BAS stave ore ecrelarererallis orators oeelece hte 25-.40 44-60 
75-1 .00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 BOSAS |'c, sto diete eieetied Wiersiake srs ere orccane 25-.40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 .75-1.00 AAS: secs eo cate Link shecesldioarereis 25-.40 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 Te .60 40 
1.15 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.10 30-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20 40-44 1.124 44 K 35-.50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20-1.25 40-44 1.10-1.124 4 i 30-.50 44-64 
1.15 40 1.05 40 40-44 ie 30-.45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 9 di: 35-.45 48 
90 40 90-1.00 40 80-.90 40 ie 35-.45 44-48 
90 .90 40 80 40 il 35-.45 44-48 
90t 40t 95 40 80 40 i 35-.45 40-48 
80-.90 44 1.00 44 90 44 ale 65-.70 48 
Tee Ua} 44 1.00 44 .90 44 1 40-.50 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 1.124 44 ale 45-.60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 bats 44 1. 45-.55 44-48 
ae 44 1205 44 1.00 40 ie 45 44 
1.00 44 105 44 1.00 AQ asa Wexarsiecateratte|| Soave Seereie Sie 35-.45 44 
90-1.00 44 1.05 44 75 40-44 Tk 35-.50 44 
.90 44 .95t 40t 75 40-44 1.00 35-.50 44 
90 44 95t 40t 75 44 1-00 35-. 50 44 


* Minimum rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
{+ Minimum rates and hours approved under Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935, 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 


(a) Bur.pine 











Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Workers Painters 
and Masons 
Locality —_—_.--- |---| | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours| Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
BririsH CoLuMeia 
Vancouver— 
1920. ... 2/3 Seeitesies cacao als eh alslaiciel sta Rania Sere eres 1.123 44 | .873~.903 44 1.00 44 874 44 
1026.55 osteo ee isle.c nigtanele sae REE CAAA 1.123 934 44 | .90-1.00 44 875 44 
TORO. cme eee elec eters Me aleerdic ino t aletie ere oteleks 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.174 90 44 
MOST cy RB eeaiee NMEA icle oasis sigrolgigns sreveeuals 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.174| 40-44 80} 40-44 
DO a, cist eee ene CTU US ANA cg ste corelarereiofaiehere eatin 1.223 40 87 40-44 1.00 44 7. 40-44 
ODS ck Pie fume es cee a le ait cleo slate eleres sceiete 1.224 40 65-.874| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .624~-.80 | 40-44 
1 Gey Cae Liebe RYeteiayavera: evclortisic cats oi o.ece eleiaye eisia te araje' 1.10 40 624-.874| 40-44 75-1 .00 40-44 6234-.80 40-44 
OGD icicle ate h eteiarcord ole SiN Selec cele s delsinssimteres 1.10 4 60- 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .624-.80 | 40-44 
OSG zi | Meera ems re ciclete daha gic’e ccs osels a s(aldle Sieis lolece 1.10 40 60-.80 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44] 624-.80 | 40-44 
V ictoria— 
TODO te toe at areedtts ciate ele sate ae seperate 1.00 44 75-.85 44 1.00 44 70 44 
1028S ee er ee eC ibis ae rsratele 1.124 44 75-.814 44 874 44 70 44 
OBO Bimmer yates cam ate deine soo /p scale Meme mcante 1.25 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 | 40-44 85 40 
LOS ees BIS OP IMME S c.clplele esi ate oe Ce cloteters 1.25 40 874 40 ; 40 75 40 
SO AI 0 fa RAAT a Ta 1.00 40 15 40 75-.873 40 75 40 
MS icc bree clei are prercteveleda ee's a ido-0 idiot ae gets 1.00 40 65 40 65-.75 4 62 40 
BY NSIS SST CON LE 28 AD Ra yr RR 75-. 874 40 50-.65 40 60-.75 40 50-.624 40 
MOBS. PE Woe eee ee y waly Mameye etsieit cee 75-.90 40 50-.70 40 50-.75 40 50-.65 0 
1936..... El icltaake Weis caren eas oh Sve eee AA ARE, 75-.90 40 50-.70 40 50-.75 40 50-.65 40 
Prince Rupert— 
1920..... iat eralsiotsraleracteteyers OS Oe RARE AGS 1,25 44 874 44 90 44 90 44 
1996... cick aes BN ele satel ele Sikes si atohs co cieainets 1.25 44 874 44 1.00 44 90 44 
BOSOM Ce UIE, CS) LORY eae to unt Rat satan eamrate 1.25 44 932 44 .932-.97 44 1.00 44 
OSA RRC URWR. LSE Ute Dune ics fay sctnuute yen, Seana 125 44 93% 44 | .933-.97 44 1.00 44 
"IO URI 9 RRC SUR A ey 2 a lek 1.25 44 44 44 90 44 
MO DON oo RidARY aes este tlevciviel ie oreiecerare/dciera: «-ovaratetere 1.25 44 85 44 97 44 90 44 
OSE. cn cue atts SMe ceed Ta tole oe oea stortidle sive sleet 1.00-1.25 44 85 44 97 44 90 44 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Conc. 








Traprs—Conc. 

Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 

1.123 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.063 44 60-.65 44 
1.182 44 1.05 44 1.00 44 1.00 45-.564 44 
1.25 40 1.25 40 1.124 44 1,25 40 60-.624 44 
2 40 1.124 40 1.06% 40-44 1.25 40 .50 44 
1.00-1.25 40 1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.25 40 40-.50 40-48 
0 40 90-1.00 40-44 ) 40-44 1.00 40 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 75-1.00 40-44 65-.90 40-44 1.00 40 35-.50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 0 40~44 1.00 40 45* 50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 90 40-44 1,00 40 45*, 50 40-48 
874 44 90 44 873 44 1.00 44 55 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 40-44 45-.664 44 
1.25 40 1.124 40 1.064 40 1.25 40 50-.564 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 1.25 40 50-.56} 40-44 
o75-1.00 40 1.00 40 873 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
40 80-1.00 40 .874 40 1.00 40 40-.50 40-44 
6§23-.75 40 75-1.00 40 623-.75 40 By (5) 40 40-.50 40-44 
.75-.90 40 75-1.00 40 623-.70 4 0 40 45* 50 40-44 
.15-.90 40 75- .80 40 624-.70 40 75-1 .00 40 45*.50 40-44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1.00 AA Pee ca dawatns aelsieitettorst ss ‘ 50-.624 44-48 

1°25 44 1.00 44 1.00 SA ice ia con ete fi stele olehe wale bed 574 
1.25 44 1.124 44 1.12% BANU SE Seieen ie des ollie cic ciee 2 50-.574 44 
1.25 44 1.064 44 1.06 44l a .8 Mee elicerne e's ects 60-.574 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 90 70S oe tear erate etait etie deter: 5 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 9 BD Wire c.c:h ote sictace o |e dieibies ars sicte\s .40-.50 44-48 
1.25 44 .90 44 75-.90 Baile w aictere hates cde choose oeleois .40-.50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 7 BA ere cites Actaeret cates sie latatete s .45* 50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 75 BE ike ctobrah «tocol setae ese Sores .45* 50 44-48 








*Rate of wages approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF aids ty so VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinu 


(6) Mera TRapEs* 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
— Brass and Steel 
ocality | | | 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 


Nova Scorra 


44-54 | .723-.90 50-54 | .723-.843 44-54 763 48 
44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 | .55 -.75 44-50 70 48 


50-54 60 54 | .50 -.73 50-54 | .50 -.60 48-54 
44-54 60 54 | .50 -.60 44-54 | .50 -.55 48-54 
44-54 | .60 -.70 44-54 | .50 -.65 44-54 | .50 -.65 50-54 

50 | .60 -.70 50 | .50 -.70 44-54 | .45 -.60 48-50 


44-50 555 44 | .40 -.60 44-50 | .40 -.55 40-44 
60 | .50 -.60 54 | .563-.64 60 | .45 -.62 48-60 
50-54 | .40 -.55 493] .50 -.783 45-54 | .40 -.653 60 


44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .50 -.63 40-50 | .40 -.70 44-50 
44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .45 -.70 40-50 | .40 -.70 44-50 
44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .45 -.70 44-50 | .40 -.70 40-50 
44-50 | .50 -.61 44 | .45 -.70 44-50 | .40 -.70 40-50 





40-583] .384-.53 59 | .40 -.75 40-59 | .45 -.72 40-50 
40-583| .383-.53 59 | .40 -.75 40-59 | .45 -.72 40-50 


* The range of hours shown are full-time weekly hours; from 1931 to 1935 actual shop hours in many establishments were ona 
short time basis as low as 24 hours per week; a 40 hour week has been reported as standard in many cases. Data for metal trades 
on steam railways and in minesappear in tables for thoseindustries. 
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TasLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF a pseane! IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continu 


(i b) Meta, TRADES *—Continued 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
. Brass and Steel 
Locality 
Wages | Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
Ontar10o—Concluded $ $ $ $ 
T.ondon— 
POCO ERS ss... ce ees as Avi=62 50 | .66 -.75 50 | .60 -.76 50 | .75 -.87 50 
AS Ca ip oo co le 50 -.60 50 | .50 -.70 50 | .60 -.70 50-55 | .58 -.80 50 
PSO Ae Mee’ sss. eR eee ee aie .50 -.60 44-50 | .55 -.70 44 | .60 -.682 44-50 | .53 -.75 50 
Pod tsieigt, tae’... .2. « eee are sae Al -.54 40-491| .49 -.57 44 | .50 -.683 40-50 | .43 -.70 40-50 
DOG Ct eats ssa acc Ci alaska 41 -.49 40-493] .49 -.57 44 | .45 -.60 40-50 | .43 -.70 40-50 
RSS Be Sa te,» sss een 41 -.49 44 | .49 -.57 44 | .42 -.50 40-50 | .40 -.60 40-50 
POCA CREE ©, ; eee, fates 87 -.43 40-44 | .41 -.55 44 | .33 -.55 40-59 | .37 -.60 40-50 
SEE RS 2 2 ceieiee: oc J ba Ee ella 40 -.51 40-493] .41 -.60 40 | .33 -.60 40-50 | .41 -.60 40-44 
MOGG 5k ee he sk ss s ack bee ate 43 -.51 40-493| .44 -.60 40 | .33 -.60 40-50 | .41 -.60 40-44 
Windsor— 
POZO RARER AE UL C2) | nr Ce ele .85 -.90 HOREBMN ee dk 4s ole tees 67 -.90 50 .80 50 
SG ere nee ys, Suet 8s 55 -.75 AGA ocaee ae hak een coe 55 -.85 44-50 | .60 -.90 44-54 
TV eee ei 8s RS 50 -.66 doers... 60 -.85 44-50 | .60 -.90 44-55 
Poteet coy cS ess 40 -.65 AGE ER UL eee ee 60 -.85 44-50 | .45 -.80 44-55 
Pee) 2): 21.5) Mee. hues 40 -.65 MORN Tate eee ek 50 -.75 44-50 | .42 -.80 40-55 
POR UGty ae." Seem oe Ss 40 -.65 £68 eo hee 45 -.70 44-50 | .40 -.80 40-55 
ROARS O08 Ss EEN | OED 40 -.65 AD eee ete 45 -.70 40-44 | .40 -.70 40-50 
NS SE eR cc. Geen? Pees 45 -.65 Ue es ed linea tte 45 -.75 40-48 | .40 -.70 40-50 
Ua Ra Are ae Re Tan Mc fie San 45-71 AAS Mee eee 45 -.75 40-493] .50 -.70 40-54 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 

Ue Aah and RN Eek OR .70 -.80 50 | .65 -.82 50 | .60 -.80 50 | .574-.80 45 
Ree 55). amanda Ls .60 -.75 50 | .60 -.72 50 | .60 -.73 50 | .55 -.70 45-50 
TOS PAC AER RING 11. 72 eevee wonky .60 -.77 40-50 | .60 -.74 44 | .60 -.74 40-50 | .60 -.75 44-50 
it 9 ced lal ie ee ee! 5 esac Oe .40 -.70 44-50 | .60 -.80 44 | .50 -.78 40-50 | .50 -.75 40-50 
Rr ah rll a RMP 39 i ear .40 -.68 40-50 | .58 -.71 44 | .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.75 40-50 
| Ae ally) Ae a aR co gh Beem 40 -.68 40-50 | .56 -.68 44 | .50 -.75 40-50 | .50 -.72 40-50 
Lhe 5> DOES So 1 aaa eerie each rea ave 40 -.68 44-50 | .54 ~.68 44 | .50 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.70 40-50 
RLS Dt ee ae ac Need Ae ae 9 40 -.70 44-50 | .574-.72 50 | .50 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.70 40-50 
ROSE Wena es ON... beeen, con bee, 40 -.70 44-50 | .55 -.72 50 | .50 -.75 44-50 | .50 -.70 40-50 

SASKATCHEWAN 

Regina— 
HON Ceol te Cah ieee eed RE oe i Mens a 85 EO) lees cn tonto ye 90 50 .78 50 
RAM RRA R Lee” oon hd ne ag .60 -.85 44 85 48 | .66 -.85 48 65 44 
Cacia el oe Mi 1s Mec mR RY .60 -.85 50 85 48 | .66 -.85 48 65 44 
“heh Nd A ORGS isco Se, en 60 -.85 44-50 85 40 | .66 -.85 AOA Nuss aes Rena itele Care 
Boa eee. Sant caters 60 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .45 -.85 AQAA re to eee, : 
A OTANI, CARY ene 2k ek Cio | 65 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .45 -.85 40-44 55 44 
iS EN late ce 9 a aR ad aie PEE MS A 85 40 85 40 | .45 -.85 40-45 | .45 -.55 44 
CORI Mehr nga ited « GtNs pth cane Alaa 85 40 85 40 | .50 -.85 40-45 | .45 -.55 44 
LODO see eee ace: SE eee 85 40 85 40 | .50 -.85 40-45 | .45 -.55 44 

ALBERTA 

Calgary— 
AG ZONAL UR ih ose vue aoa near .80 -.85 44 85 44 85 44 85 44 
LO 2G eee ee ene. here Geer rai aries .70 -.80 44 Ye) 44 | .65 -.77 44) .75 -.77 44 
TUS h yer ew. §,, hc Me eMte ce ot ce .80 -.85 44 .80 44.| .77 -.85 44 | .77 -.82 44 
LN he | Aaa eet ne MINER 5 A ae IS .70 -—.85 40-52 .80 40 | .65 -.80 44-52 | .69 -.78 44 
POS nL se amen A ane .70 -.85 40-52 .80 40 | .65 -.80 40-52 | .69 -.74 44 
: bale as tly bea RR doles Meeapidl | od .70 -.85 40-44 .80 40 | .60 -.80 40-44 | .69 -.74 44 
Oe eee ak. 35, een aie Slee es .70 -.85 40-44 .80 40 | .60 -.80 40-44 | .67 -.74 44 
LOS GR S NMC as, hu taee eee ui, hee 70 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .60 ~.85 40-44 | .67 -.74 44 
(1 SE og eR ME oR RR EP 70 -.85 40-44 85 40 | .60 -.85 40-44 | .67 -.74 44 

Edmonton— 
ROU se tia NOL ELS 0. Shaman inc gare oe .70 -.80 44-50 Lacan sf cates .70-1.00 44-50 | .70 -.873 44 
| eet ane Pe RE 0 fl 60 -.85 WAKA le. ns cs pa aces .60- .95 44-54 75 44-54 
OAD omen ck seme s tater .65 —.85 Ad Ra hoc. ce et ee ae .60- .85 44-54 .80 v.44 
Rae eh ah, Ooi, s <0 carers oR Serre ae .60 -.85 AA-KO* Vises Semele oa ant ce .65- .85 44-54 .80 44-54 
LIC Apes athe) 5 eee ok Gieeg es “SiN 6 AEN Be .50 -.85 BAKO nce Ons owe .60- .85 44-50 | .55 —.80 44-50 
Popo eee, ae eth Vans Sees ahah ome .50 -.75 BA5O (Oe ee. ee 50- .85 44-50 | .55 -.80 44-50 
et eth, nae ge ny ERNE a Ae mee, 50 -.75 DAZE 0?) site eOMOREMIM = ase eles .50- .85 44-50 | .60 ~.80 44-50 
REE Get CE a a eet ne YR Ret Oe 50 -.75 ZTE eee hae. || eames ee .50- .90 44-50 | .60 —.80 44-50 
OMA elec eam eee Oat | DE le 50 -.70 ae ee i. a As 50- .75 44-49 | .60 -.80 44-49 

BritisH CoLuMBIA 

Vancouver— 
Bete od git ce AES one oe 75 -.874 44 | .78 -.922 44 | .75 -.95 44] .75 -.90 44 
Bea: stn ter oc ncAy sees oben ko doak ae 75 -.874 44 | .75 -.813 44 | .75 -.813 44 | .74 -.813 44 
LLNS Nae apn sean aise eh 8 RRWee A » 75 -.874 44| .75 -.85 44] .74 -.85 44] ,75 -.814 44 
“i 8 Nd ald ek Ooo erage 8 eae | AE Rae .65 -.85 44 | .75 -.90 44 | .65 -.85 44 | .683-.85 44 
CAL leah fis he) Dea TPE gh a gl ‘Ene 8s 44| .75 ~.83 44 | .60 -.80 44 | .673-.75 44 
MOAB Mery Cees RN, eG GAS tho ies .624-.83 40-44 | .75 -.83 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 | .66 -.75 44 
sh (a RE EE. Fe ee ee .602-.83 40-44 | .72 -.83 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 | .602-.75 44 
LOSD Y aecgtie <u. ask. cniords aco 60 -.85 40-44 | .72 -.85 40-44 | .60 -.78 40-44 | .64 -.75 44 
ROO eee Oka RN SOS oii eS : 60 -.85 40-44 | .72 -.85 40-44 | .60 -.75 40-44 | .65 -.75 40-44 





* See footnote on page 20. 
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Tasuz RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontn , 


(b) Mera, Trapes*—Concluded 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders, Iron, 
Brass and Steel 


Locality een i | 

Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 

per per per per per per per per 

hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 
British Cotumpra—Concluded 
Victortia— 

1920.5 si staptercenemeels ¢ Rae aes egure nes 75 -.90 44 | .773-.90 44 | .822-.843 44 .87 44 
LQ 26:. 2cccreletebe trterena c ictal eie are. sree ebarine Ws 5:2 72 4 Ags 44 | .68 -.74 44 .68 44 
1030. ccs steerer ace hemree setters as 3 80 -.84 44 84 44) .75 -.82 44 75 44 
NO GL oc de eatne ek Qah od explartens sRGB son sas 75 -.84 44 84 44 | .68 -.82 44 75 44 
LOS2% ccsishe ware ols @ersis Bye aie 0° §:StCte aleve 8:8 68 -.75 44 78 44 | .68 -.75 44 68 44 
LOSS oie dcscate mete sae ee prccereeseeeeees 68 ~-.75 44 ay fi 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
LOGS. J coreg Satie avon stom ietecuera cate dela ca'> 68 -.75 44 15 44] .65 -.75 44 68 44 
BOB Bs css 'abietiaelumiae eatateraetss ea sate ae 68 ~.75 44 py di 44 | .65 -.75 44 68 44 
LOS 6 25.5 Nocins eee ceeaee tees ta HES aee a 68 -.75 44 75 44 | .65 -.76 44 68 44 





* See footnote on page 20. 
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Tasie I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Continued 


(c) Printina TRADES* 











Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, ; ; 
Machine and Machine an News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
¢ Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality wee 
Wages |Hours!| Wages )Hours| Wages ,;Hours} Wages \Hours] Wages |Hours} Wages ;Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week] week |week| week |week| week |week|] week |week| week |week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Halifaz— $ ‘ , 
fe Ph oop bP eg 32.00} 48 30.00 48 30.00; 48 30.00 48/30.00-35.00 48 10.00 48 
eben cures aia 32.00} 48 |99.99-35.00| 44-48 30.00} 48 31.00} 44-48130.00-35.00} 44-48 10.00) 44-48 
OSA Rees et eat: 35.00} 48 |39 99-35.00| 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 31.00) 44-48/30.00-40.00|} 44-48 10.00) 4448 
Lead cold ea 35.00} 48 |55°99.35 00| 44-48124.00-34.00| 48 31.00| 44~48130.00-40.00| 44-48 10.00} 44-48 
JOSE Ae 35.00} 48 |95'90-35.00| 44~48125.00-34.00] 48 |27.00-31.00] 44-48130.00-40.00] 44-48 11.00] 44-48 
TORR | ot Lalas nt eae 32.00} 48 95 00-35.00| 44-48/22.50-34.00} 48 |24.40-31.00} 44-48)/30.00-40.00} 44-48 11.00) 44-48 
COS i Shi 32.00! 48 9590-35 .00| 44-48121.50-34.00] 48 |24.40-31.00) 44-48]27.00-36.00) 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
CE gud Aaa Ble 32.00| 48 |95°00-35,00| 44-48]21.50-34.00] 48 |24.25-31.00| 44~-48|27.00-36.00] 44-48 11.00] 44-48 
LOGI aera cee ¢ 32.00) 48 J95 00-33.45} 44-48/24.00-34.00] 48 |24.25-31.00} 44-48/27.00-35.00) 44-48 11.00} 44-48 
St. John— 
NAVs pull oa arta 30.00} 48 30.001 48 32.00] 48 30.00} 48 30.00} 48 10.00 48 
PG Paces « 33.00} 48 31.90} 44 36.00} 48 31.80} 44 30.00) 44 10.00 44 
EL etd ke ig 36.00} 48 33 001 44 36.001 48 |32.80-36.00] 44 31.00} 44 |10.00-13.00] 44 
WBE eo ccage 37.00-40.00] 48 |33 99.39.9001 44 37.00] 48 |32.80-38.00| 44 31.00] 44 |10.00-13.00} 44 
T9S 2emeea tate): 33.30-36.00} 48 32. 00| 44 |33.30-35.10} 48 |32.80-38.00} 44 31.00} 44 |10.00-13.00 44 
HIB URN 1, See 33.30-35.10| 432] 33 qq} 44 |33.30-35.10] 432/32.80-38.00] 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00] 44 
Re peck Pe 30.00-31.59} 4382 99 00} 44 130.00-31.59|  484/32.80-38.00) 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
Mote sace 33.30-35.10} 48 32 00| 44 33.30} 48 |32.80-38.00) 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
Wale eye wieccs ss 33.30-35.10} 48 99 90| 44 33.30| 48 |32.80-38.00} 44 31.00} 44 | 9.00-12.00 44 
Quebec— 
pL LL sept ahi a 28.00} 48 96.00! 48 24.00! 48 |21.00-28.00} 48 |24.50-30.00] 48 | 6.00-11.00 48 
L926 eens ce. 29.00} 48 99.00| 48 98.00! 48 |23.00-32.00} 48 j26.50-32.00) 48 | 8.00-15.00 48 
EBT D alae evethbaed pearl 31.00} 48 31.00} 48 33.00] 48 |28.00-37.00} 48 |27.00-35.00} 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
LEH ma ticqascedee nents 32.50) 48 32 50| 48 33.00} 48 |28.00-37.00] 48 |27.00-35.00; 48 | 9.00-15.00 48 
W9e Zee scre'sa¥s° 32.50} 48 39 .50| 48 |29.70-32.00] 48 |28.00-32.50) 48 |25.00-32.50| 48 | 9.00-12.00} 43-48 
1 IESE) ence 30.50} 48 30.50| 48 |29.70-32.00} 48 |28.00-32.00} 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
oy a a 25.00-30.50} 48 los 99.30.50] 48 |25.00-32.00] 48 |25.00-32.00] 48 |25.00-31.00| 48 | 9.00-12.00} 48 
Wade tea ness « 25.00-30.50} 48 95 99.30.50} 48 |25.00-32.00} 48 |25.00-31.50} 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
T9SGtRe eres 25.00-30.50} 48 j95'99:30.50| 48 |25.00-32.00) 48 |25.00-31.50] 48 |25.00-31.00} 48 | 9.00-12.00 48 
Montreal— 
1920 este iare Shs dae 36.00; 48 |96 90.40.00 48 36.00} 48 36.00] 48 33.75} 48 14.50 48 
bY Meeps 38.00-42.00} 48 |9¢ 99.49.90} 44-48 36.00} 48 36.00) 48 33.75} 48 15.00 48 
TB res ead ea 38.00-44.00} 48 |98 99-49.00| 44-48/35.00-43.00] 48 |36.00-40.00} 48 33.75] 48 15.00 48 
B00 Dees oA sse cduee 38.00-44.00} 48 |9¢ 99.49.00] 44-48/35.00-43.00] 48 |36.00-40.00} 48 33.75} 48 15.00 48 
AOS DIM eee tiie dions 38.00-44.00} 48 |39 90.40.00) 44-48/35.00-43.00] 48 |32.00-36.00| 44-48/30.00-33.75) 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
LOSS RIOR osc dene 36.00-44.00} 48 |399 99.40.00] 44-48/32.00-43.00] 48 |32.00-36.00] 44-48/30.00-33.75| 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
TGS See ee aise does 36.00-44.00} 48 |99 00-40.00) 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 |30.00-36.00} 44-48]27.00-83.75] 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
IOS re Crea caidas ¢ 36.00-45.50} 48 139 99-40.00| 44-48/32.00-43.00} 48 |30.00-36.00) 44-48}27.00-36.00} 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
LOS GW cee 36.00-45.50) 48 |31 90.40.00] 44-48/32.00-43.00] 48 |31.20-36.00} 44~-48/31.20-36.00} 48 |12.50-15.00 48 
38.00] 454 35.00} 48 34.00] 48 35.00] 48 34.00] 48 13.50} 48 
42.00] 464135 99:40.00| 44-48 40.00] 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48/34.00-37.00] 48 13.50| 48 
44.00| 46419n'99-40.00| 44-48 43.00| 48 |35.00-40.00} 44~48|34.00-37.00] 48 13.50] 48 
44.00|  464/35'9.40.00| 44-48 43.00| 48 |35.00-40.00] 44~48/35.00-37.00] 48 13.50] 48 
44.00] 462135 00-40.00| 44-48 38.70| 48 |35.00-40.00| 44-48133.00-36.00] 48 13.50] 48 
37.60) 463/33 99-40.00| 44-48 36.75| 48 |82.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50 48 
37.60|  464133'00.40.00| 44-48 36.75| 48 |82.00-40.00| 44-48|30.00-36.00] 48 13.50] 48 
37.60} 462/33 '00-40.00| 44-48 36.75| 48 132.00-40.00] 44~48|30.00-36.00] 48 13.50] 48 
39.60! 463/39.00-41.00 48 38.70} 48 |82.00-40.00 48/30.00-36.00] 48 |10.50-74.50 48 
38.00} 48 35 90-88.00 48 36.00} 48 |35.20-38.00 481|34.00-36.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00 48 
42.50}  464135'90-40.00| 44-48 41.50} 48 |35.20-40.00| 44-48136.00-40.00| 44-48]16.80-18.00] 48 
47.50!  464/35'09-49.00| 44-48 46.50| 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48136.00-40.00] 44-48]16.80-18.00/ 48 
47.50! 464/35 09-42.00| 44-48 46.50} 48 13b.00-42.00) 44-48]36.00-40.00] 44—48]16.80-18.00 48 
47.50|  464/38'00.40.00| 44-48 46.50] 48 |33.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48]15.00-18.00| 44-48 
44.00]  464133'90-40°00| 44-48 43.00} 48 |33.00-40.00] 44-48133.00-40.00] 44~48]/12.50-18.00] 44~48 
45.50|  464133'00-40.00| 44-48 44.50] 48 |33.00-40.00| 44-48|33.00-40.00| 44-48]12.50-18.00| 44~48 
46.50!  464133'99-40.00| 44-48 45.50! 48 |33.00-40.00| 44-48|33.00-40.00| 44~48]12.50-18.00] 44-48 
47.50} 464/33.00-40.00| 44-48 46.50] 48 |33.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-40.00] 44-48/12.00-18.00) 44-48 
34.00} 48 34.00 48 34.00} 48 34.00 48 34.00 48|12.00-15.00| 44-48 
41.00} 48 35.00} 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48)/35.00-44.00) 44-48]11.00-16.00} 44-48 
43.25} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 42.25! 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48/35.00-44.00} 44~48]11.00-15.40| 44-48 
43.50! 48 135.00-38.00| 44-48 42 50| 48 |35.00-38.00| 44-48/35.00-40.00| 44-48/11.00-15.40| 4448 
43.50} 48 |33.75-38.00] 44-48 42.50! 48 |33.75-36.00| 44-48|33.00-40.00| 44~—48)11.00-15.40| 44-48 
37.75} 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00} 48 |31.50-36.00] 44-48|32.00-40.00) 44-48)11.00-15.40) 44-48 
37.75} 48 |33.75-88.00| 44-48 35.00] 48 |31.50-36.00] 44-48/32.00-40.00) 44-48]11.00-15.40) 44-48 
37.75| 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 36.75| 48 |81.50-36.00|} 44-48/32.00-40.00| 44-48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
37.75! 48 '33.00-36.001 44-48 36.75| 48 |80.00-36.001 44-48!32.00-40.00' 44-48'11.00-15.40| 44-48 








* Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, 


appear in Table XI, 


photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 
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(c) Prinuna Trapres*—Continued 








Compositors, Compositors, 
Machine and Machine and 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per 
week |week| week |week 
$ $ 
London— 
1920 ne. wis Sak 35.00) 44 35.00 48 
LOO Gisc\. diate sc sere 38.00} 44 37.00} 44-48 
TOS OAC kiss co eee 38.00} 44 |35.00-38.00| 44-48 
MGS Loti cts; otheoee 38.00 44 |35.00-38.00| 44-48 
ae SPE ie A eee. oy a 34.20} 44 |33.30-38.00} 44-48 
UDR ag een aoaise Vf A 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.30-38.00} 44-48 
W984 Nese bao ole Bebe 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.30-38.00| 44-48 
193 Dae. os.) eee 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.00-38.00} 44-48 
I93GR: £2... eek 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.00-38.00] 44-48 
39.00} 48 39.00 48 
48.00 48 41.00) 44-48 
52.32 48 44.00) 44-48 
50.88 48 44.00} 44-48 
45.60} 48 |39.60-44.15] 44-48 
38.40 48 |35.20-40.00} 44-48 
38.40} 48 |35.20-40.00} 40-48 
38.40 48 |35.20-45.00} 40-48 
38.40} 48 |35.20-45.00] 40-48 
46.00} 46 44.00 48 
44.00} 46 39.60) 44-48 
47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 
47.00} 46 39.60} 44-48 
43.00 46 39.60] 44-48 
40.00} 46 35.20] 44-48 
40.00 46 35.20] 44-48 
40.00. 46 35.20} 44-48 
40.00} 46 35.20} 44-48 
37.00 48 43.12 48 
44.00 48 40.25 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 
43 .00 48 39.60 44 
37.45| 48 84.32) 44 
37.45 48 34.32 44 
37.45} 48 34.32} 44 
37.45 48 84.32 44 
42.00 48 42.00 44 
44.00 48 40.35 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 
43.20 48 39.60 44 
43.20 48 39.60 44 
40.00 45 39.60 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 
40.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 
45.00 45 45.00 45 
43.20 45 39.60 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 
43.20 45 40.50 44 
88.25 45 40.50 44 
88.25 45 40.50 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 
45.00 45 41.28 48 
43 .20 45 39.60 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 
43.20 45 42.20 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 
38.25 45 37.40 44 
38.25! 45 '37.40-39.60' 44 


Pressmen, Pressmen, 
News Job Bookbinders | Bindery Girls 
Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
week |week] week |week|] week |week|] week |week 
$ $ $ $ 
30.00} 44 27.50 48 30.00} 48 10.00 48 
36.00) 44 34.00) 44-48 35.00) 48 14.00 48 
36.00} 44 36.00} 44-48/85.00-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
36.00} 44 36.00) 44-48/35.00-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
32.40 44 36.00} 44-48/31.50-40.00 48 11.50 48 
32.40} 44 |82.40-38.00} 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
34.20} 44 |32.40-88.00] 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
34.20} 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
34.20} 44 |30.00-88.00} 44-48/30.50-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
45.00} 48 35.00 AS lh 98 Su eats) ae 14.00 48 
45.00} 48 44.00 48 37.50] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
56.32] 48 |40.00-45.00| 44-48 40.00] 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
49.00 48 |40.00-48.00) 44-48 40.00} 44-48 17.00} 44-48 
42.00} 48 |34.00-45.00] 44-48 36.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
35.00} 48 |28.00-40.00} 44-48 36.00] 44-48 15.00) 44-48 
35.00} 48 |28.00-40.00] 40-48}28.00-38.00] 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
35.00] 48 |30.00-40.00} 40-48/28.00-40.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
35.00} 48 |30.00-40.00} 40-48/28.00-40.00} 44-48 15.00} 44-48 
41.00} 48 44.00 48 39.00 48}12.00-18.00 48 
43.75 48 39.60} 44-48/35.00-40.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00| 44-48 
45.00} 48 39.60} 44-48/35.00-40.00| 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
46.00 48 39.60} 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
42.00} 48 39.60} 44-48/35.00-39.00] 44-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
39.00 48 35.20] 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48]11.00-18.00] 44-48 
39.00 48 35.20} 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48/11.00-18.00] 44-48 
39.00} 48 35.20} 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48/11.00-18.00] 44-48 
39.00} 48 35.20} 44~-48/33.00-38.00} 44-48/11.00-18.00] 44-48 
42.00 48 42.00 48 42.00 48 21.00 48 
44.00 48 40.35 44 40.35 44 19.00 44 
47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
47.04 48 43.15 44 44.00 44 20.00 44 
42.24 48 39.60 44 44.00 44 18.00 44 
36.50 48 34.65 44 40.00 44 15.00 44 
37.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
37.45} 48 34.65} 44 34.32] 44 15.00 44 
387.45 48 34.65 44 34.32 44 15.00 44 
46.00 48 |42.00-45.00 44 37.50 48 14.00 44 
44.00) 48 |37.50-40.35} 44 47.00} 48 18.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 135.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
43 .20 48 39.60 44 |35.00-55.00 44 17.00 44 
43.20 48 39.60 44 |35.00-48.00 44 17.00 44 
42.00} 45 39.60} 44 |35.00-40.00] 44 17.00 44 
42.00 45 |39.60-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
42.00 45 |35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
42.00 45 |35.65-42.00 44 |35.00-40.00 44 17.00 44 
45.00) 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 21.00 45 
43 .20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 39.60 44 18.90 44 
43 .20 45 40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 40.50 44 134.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
88.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.25-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
38.25 45 |35.00-40.50 44 |34.00-39.00 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
45.00 45 42.00 44 41.28 44 17.60 44 
43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
47.25 45 44.00 44 44.00 44 20.68 44 
48.00 45 44.00 44 46.20 44 20.68 44 
43 .20 45 42.24 44 |39.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25 45 |37.40-42.24 44 37.40 44 17.60 44 
38.25! 45 '87.40-39.60! 44 87.40! 44 17.60 44 





* Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, 


appear in Table XI, 


photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 
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(c) Printine TrapEes*—Concluded 








Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, 
Machine and Machine and News 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality ———_—_—_——_—_——. oo 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week] week |week 
$ $ $ 
Vancouver— 
CVAD KS Reni aan em 40.50} 45 40.50 48 40.50} 48 
TROVAGINE 5) SSI oat otee Ieee 45.00} 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00} 48 
MOSOM Me eH Rea. as es 48.00} 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 
103 eas Seeks aot 48.00} 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 
AOS 2) A es 43.20} 45 40.50] 44-48 43.20) 48 
1933) Fie dters ooe'e 43.20} 45 40.50] 44-48 43.20] 48 
AOD4) Rem Gee. eee 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20) 48 
BOSSE eee Mets Be 43.20) 45 40.50} 44—48 43.20] 48 
NOS). Meee eee... ee 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20} 48 
Victoria— 
HUD AD st Cie eae ae 40.50) 45 40.50 48 40.50} 48 
DAU E fs 6 See 45.00) 45 44.00 44 45.00} 48 
O80 ae een Tae 48.00) 45 45.00 44 48.00} 48 
OSU) Bee hon. Kee 48.00) 45 45.00 44 48.00) 48 
AOR2 2 ee RI eo! 43.20} 45 |40.92-45.00] 40-44 43.20} 48 
MOSS Mee esa cack 36.00-43 .20/372—45136.84-45.00) 40-44 43.20} 48 
NOS AAR ck. kate 36.00-43 .20/374-45 136.84-45.00| 40-44/36.00-43.20] 48 
BOSS) wee Bene. 8 sen 36.00-43 .20/374—-45|40.50-45.00 44|36.00-43.20] 48 
193.6) eiilen AS. Be 36.00-43.201374-45|40.50-45.00} 40-44/36.00-43.20} 48 





Pressmen, 


Job 


Wages |Hours 


per 


Bookbinders 


Wages 


per per 


week |week] week 


—_———— | | | | | | | | LS 


45.00 
36.84-45.00 
37.80-45.00 
37.80-45.00 
37.80-45.00 


39.00 
42.00 
44-48 45.00 
44-48/38.50-45.00 
44—48)38.50-45.00 
44-48)38.00-45.00 
44-48/38.00-45.00 
44-48)38.00-45.00 
44-48)35.00-42.30 


48 
44 


39.00 
42.00 
44 45.00 
44 45.00 
40-44)/40.92-45.00 
40-44/36.84-45.00 
40-44|36.84-45.00 
44 |40.50-45.00 
44 |40.50-45.00 


Wages 
per 
week 


Hours 
per 
week 


48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48 
44-48] 16.00-20.25 
44-48) 14.00-20.25 
44-48) 14.00-20.25 
44-48) 14.00-20.25 
44-48) 14.00-20.25 


19.50 
21.00 
22,.50 
44 22.50 
40-44) 20.40-22.50 
40-44) 20.40-22.50 
40-44) 19.00-22.50 
44 |19.00-22.50 
44 |19.00-22.50 


Bindery Girls 


Hours 
per 
week 





* Samples of wages and hours of labour for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 


appear in Table XI, 
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—Continue 


(d) Execrric Street Ramwars§§ 








Wages per hour 


*Conductors and Motormen 


Hours 


per 


week 








Shop and Barnt 
Men 


Wages |Hours 


Trackmen and 


Locality 
One 
man 
cars 
$ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifaz— 
1920 res... LER ROR. MER IPe io coats 
Oi) ah ee se AP | eee CS 
TQSOCH CES. ee teste 61 
LOG TINE Tos Oy OE Re aes 61 
D9S2.E Bey Rhea ee 61 
DOSS Ace Aiee, We AUTEUR eae .55 
LOSS Les ROE he icrnn ceed. .55 
1930) SR eehice Leeper .65 
LOBEL hc cren ree .58 
Sydney— 
LO ZONE Css scene Cee ea cat ae 
LO DG RNS ERs caso etleeceee .50 
LOSO WAGs cos ee eee 50 
LOS TUR Gone eoeeb tle .60 
DOS? Hae eelteihe Be sk erate hee Al 
L953 CUO UT aes ae 45 
LOSE ROE er, OS ANE .48 
OSD Wee ee eae ee .48 
BESO ree ec vee cee dete 48 
New Brunswick 
Saint John— 
LOZ rae tae seaterk creer SOR OR ee < 
LO2G ra se ea eee ace ites .46 
EOS OREN er ee cece ce ore .50 
AORTERBE ee ae oc ailee nae .50 
MGSO esc wees dak bee (a).50 
NGOS oe, acictiols dave nttiee .403 
105A. eerie en eho te eo 404 
BORG Se uae Loa te. Sah -404 
LOS Giamatti oie terercsicie 403 
me “3 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
AO 20 sie sie caries ee tal Sele Lee ee oe 
EYP) 8 a A Als UN RCE | ie 2 RS 
EUR TA II IT aE .55 
LOST eas Us wees aa awracnee .65 
VUE VALS NM SR Beek sal Beh .55 
NOBS Satemr ne nena a OL 
MOSM e aye arsine mins eee 61 
OSD RM bo slater eean .o1 
LOS Gieertics . Se oot ae cee 61 
Levis— 
OZ Meera Ma tarsavstan siaas .40 
MOD GW nerr a raralat, Sess bre ave dione son 
LOGO Maes chars we nets oom .30 
LOS etter oh cca iee Cees .34 
NOS ereiy, Goren is doy. .30 
MOS emits aces eu cece ood 
NOSE Siete Riess atend eset re Oa 
MOS Dee Pein oie. cis otceie eas yy | 
NOS GMa sic in sleet ei gcetnieis’s siotols 20 
Montreal— 
EPA SRG CLEA ORAM OnE Mcare pare 
LOZG Sea e ee nite GM .56 
BOSOM ern ar thtcla erie cles .60 
LOS Tarte. sce ere mee,” .60 
EOS Zieh arate os Sere aeeie iets ers -60 
BAERS Pea ee 0k en es pe .56 
TET asta ar ya roy Baie He .56 
LEE A Rah eo .56 
LOSG: Reece Bee eiacn sec .56 
Hull— 
LOQOP Re oe casein elctret oll se steinvaleestt- 
LOZ Gara) cee aera 49 
LOSO eRe wth eee tent 49 
DUST ties cela eies eee 49 
LOS OT chee Cone eee 44 
DOS Sree eid. oe eee 41 
VOSS ie retossters Scere ee 41 
LOBOS, are ecient ere 41 
LOSG Merci cee 41 


seeeeecceees 


eee ecceewe 


eee ese eoee 


eevee esoos 


eoeeeoeeee 


ee 


ee eeocoeece 


eevee soeeees 


eeoeeecoeor 


eenrececececes 


eeeeeoceceoe 


eeeeececce 


eerccecoece 


ee eeeocecece 


eevecececen 


eeeeeeoces 


eeeerecsecn 


eeeeoesocces 


ee eeeccccece 


eee eececcoe 


oeeceesocee 


eeeeceeecee 


ee eeerocecce 


ee eeeressos 


eee eccecees 


eee eeececooe 


eee eeeeeoe 


eeeerecooces 


ee eeeecccer 


ee eceevecee 


ee eeeecees 


Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
35 —.48 54 
.30 -.43 50 
40 -.47 44 
.40 -.50 44 
.40 -.50 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 ~.45 44 
35 -.47 44 


.374| 60 
82 -.35 154-59 
82 -.35 [538-59 
.82 -.35 [53-59 


_ ..80 [54-63 
) (a).30 |54-63 
244154-63 
94t 54-63 
.28 154-63 
.28 |54-63 


243- 
.245- 


32315463 
27h, 394 54-63 
.273-. 391 54-63 
274-324 54-63 


ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee oe 


Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.564-.69 [54-57 
.52 —.613154-63 
50 -.77 44 
50 -.77 44 
55 -.77 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
53 -.74 *44 
752 60 
43 -.50 53 
85 —.51 53 
35 -.51 53 
eA oe bee 
LATIN Res 
WG eae 
4b w dee. 
4b Paces 
.45 -.57 54 
42 -.57 54 
rH -.57 a 
-.57 
(oh OO. 57 (ol 
403-.463 
'403—. 463 is 
.403-.463| 54 
.40i- 463 54 
45 54 
43 -.45 60 
45 -.50 |60-65 
.45 -.50 1493-65 
.45 -—.50 |54-65 
.414—.45 154-59 
.414—.45 154-59 
.413-.45 154-59 
.414-.46 [54-59 
.38 60 
aes} 55 
.35 55 
.o8t] © 45 
.33 50 
.30 40 
.30 40 
35 40 
.35 40 
.44 -—.51 60 
48 ~.55 60 
51 -.55 48 
51 -.55 40 
AT -.51 48 
47 -.51 40 
47 -.51 40 
.47 -.51 | 40-48 
45 ~-.51 54 
45 -.51 54 
45 -.48 54 
45 -.48 54 
403-.43 54 
.40 54 
.40 54 
pil 48 
rad 48 


.80 - 38: 48-63 
35 - 38} 48-63 


Electricianst 
Wages ,Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

.60 54 
472-.60 54 
63 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
66 -.70 44 
66 -.70 44 
66 -.70 44 
69 -.74 44 
.38 60 

.52 59 

.52 53 

152 53 

47 45 

52 45 

.52 54 

.52 54 

.o2 54 

.65 -—.72 |48-63 
-42 -.58 48 
.62 48 

62 44 
(a).62 40 
.503} 40 
.503| 48 
.504| 48 
.503| 48 

48 -.57 54 
43 -.57 534 
5 -.54 47 
54 -.64 44 
56 -.64 40 
52 -.594| 40 
52 -.594| 40 
52 -.593} 40 
52 -.594] 40 
.35 60 

42 55 

49 55 

.50 50 

48 50 

45 45 

45 45 

45 45 

45 45 

.51 -.63 50 
.55. -.65 50 
55 ~-.65 45 
55 -.65 |40-45 
51 -.61 40 
51 -.61 40 
51 -.61 40 
51 -.61 40 
41 -—.48 54 
43 -.50 54 
43 -.52 54 
43 -.52 54 
39 -.47 48 
37 -.44 48 
37 -.44 48 
37 -.44 48 
37 -.44 48 


.30 60 
.283-.30 55 
.30 55 
80 45 
27 45 
25 36 
25 36 
25 40 
25 40 
35 60 
35 54 
35 48 
35 48 
31 48 
31 48 
31 48 
31 48 
-40 54 
40 54 
40 54 
40 54 
.36 54 
34 54 
34 54 
34 48 
34 -.36 48 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Continued 


(d) Evectric Street Ramways$§—Continued 








1 


*Conductors and Motormen 
| _ Linemen$ Shop _ Barnt| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
en 


Wages per hour Labourers 

Locality ——  ——| Hours] — |] | | 
One Two per Wages |Hours} Wages ,Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 

man men week per per per per per per per per 

cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 

54 541 .42 -.60 54] .55 -.574| 54 48 54 

45~.52 | 54| .39-.55] 54 | .50 -.60 44-46] 54 


60 |(n) 90.00 | 60] .88-~.44| 60 A4| 60 321 60 

(n) 90.00} 60] .88-.50] 563]..........]...... "30 | 60 
110.00- 

46} 60] .39-.54] 60 49] 60 35 | 60 

46] 60] .29-.54] 650 49 | 60 35 | 55 

46] 60] .39-.54 | 50 49] 60 35 | 55 

46| 60] .39-.54| 50 49] 60 35 | 55 

46| 60] .39-.54| 50 49] 60 35 | 55 

46] 60] .39-.54| 50 49] 60 35 | 55 

46} 60] .39-.54] 50 49] 60 35 | 55 

42 60 |.40-.48 60 |.43-.48 60 45 54 

60 |.36-.48 |51-60 |.43-.48 60 38 54 

47 {44-48 |.40-.65 [48-60 .53 54 “40 54 

47 44|.40-.55 [44-48 53 48 “40 49 

.50(b)| 40 |.40-.55(b )|36-48 .53(b)| 48 "40(b)| 40 

'50(b)| 40 |.40-.55(b)/36-48 .53(b)| 48 40(b)| 40 

.50(b)| 44 |.40-.55()151-63 |..........|-...0. .40(b)} 47 

.50(b)| 44 |.40-.55(b)/51-63 |..........]...... .40(b)} 51 

.50(b)} 44 |.40-.55(b)/51-63 |..........]...00- 40(b)} 45 

62 -.68] 44] .55-.75 | 44 731) 44 54] 48 


.72-.78| 44] .54-.81] 44] .60 -.73 44] 45-59] 48 
.72-.78 | 44] .54-.81 44 | .60 -.73 441 45-59] 48 
.72 -.78 |40-48 | .54 -.81 [373-42] .60 -.79 |373-42] .45 -.59 40 
72 \=.78 36 | .54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 |32-86 | .45 ~.59 32 
.72 -.78 36 | .54 -.81 32 | .60 -.79 132-36 | .45 -.60 32 
72 -.78| 44] .54-.81 44] .60 -.79 [44-48 | .45 -.60 | 48 
.72-.78 | 44] .54-.81| 44] .60-.79 [44-48] 45-58] 48 
72 =.78 44] .54-.81 44 | .60 -.79 [44-48 | .45 -.58 48 





.45-.50 60 |.35-.53 60 |.40-.53 60 | .35-.40 60 

.40-.55 54 |.85-.50 150-60 |.42-.50 50 |.35-.40 60 

.40-.60 50 | .35-.53 45 |.50-.58 45 185 54 

.40-.60 45 |.35-.53  |35-56 |.50-.58 35 35 45 

.40-.60(b)} 45 |.37-.53(b)135-50 |.50-.58/6)] 40 .35(b)| 45 

.50-.60(b)} 45 |.37-.58(b }/44-48 |.50-.58(b)} 40 .35(b)| 45 

i .50-.60(b)| 49 |.37-.58(b )/44-48 |.50-.58(b)| 44 .35(b)| 474 

: .48(b) .50-.60(0)| 49 |.37-.58(b)144-48 |.50-.58(b)} 44 .35(b)| 474 

POSE (G9 scs ahs xed ic MERE: .52(b) .48(b)| 54 |.50-.60(b)} 49 |.37-.58(b )/44-48 |.50-.58/b)| 44 .35(0)| 474 
Hamilion— b pee i 

UO re PD A, Ae .52 57 | .50 -.66 55 | .46 -.57 55 .58 55 45 60 

P2GU ie Re Libs oa FOL ONS .48 154-57 | .50 -.66 50 | .403-.524) 55 .58 55 45 54 

BORG Stas) Riva LR rh .57 52 54 | .48 -.73 44 | .463-.563] 55 .58 55 .49 55 

BUS TSR him a Sib UE .57 52 54 | .40 -.73 44 | .463-.563| 48 58 48 49 48 

Oat hae AMO hyp olen Mh 54 49 48 | .40 -.65 44 | .431-.531] 48 55 48 46 48 

ibe MED 6 Sig 010m eee Ss Ot roy SR ok 40 | .40 -.65 45 | .434-.532] 48 55 48 46 54 

WO84S PO ORs seca c4 Fis ee 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .434-.533] 48 55 48 46 54 

ROD a dint ee pet Ase 40 | .42 -.65 45 | .434-.533| 48 .55 48 46 54 

WsGlarrre ches ods Roe SBS its cake ores 44 | .50 -.69 45 | .473-.573| 48 .59 48 .50 54 

Brantford— 

YUH ied hoRe Bed 2ee aed ee EL (1).43) 54 45 54] .36 -.54 54 56 54 42 54 

BUG) Meerisress Hels A OPH ME on: 54 50 54 | .41 -.59 54 61 54 45 54 

OO ee seri. Beak “BOER Ah os) 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 150-63 .61 54 45 50 

EE eee Be Pe ge BO sees leben - 50 50 54 | .45 -.59 150-63 61 54 45 50 

PSone fc beh: ho BOM: cb bes: 50 .50 54 | .45 -.59 [50-63 .66 54 45 50 

hh at ey Ee one MBLs Hh eh os: 462 _ .50 48 | .45 -.50 48 .60 48 45 45 

034 Pa lava Cole ae Pt ee 463 .50 48 | .45 -.60 48 .60 48 45 45 

USB Tocca ca ds tOs oot dt 5 eee 463 50 48 | .45 -.60 48 60 48 45 45 


BIS G rac ccanin to Ke cesae das FS 1p ee ear 463 -503 48 .45 ~.603! 48 603 48 454 45 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 


—Continued 


(d) Execrric Street Ramways§$§—Continued 








*Conductors and Motormen 


Wages per hour 


Trackmen and 


| ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man men week 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Ontari0o—Concluded 
Guelph— 
OPA) Sa Sa | Cn 5. DRE oR 45 51 
HOZGE. Bie iv Macc toh rane 5b)... 5 ae bs 
HOSON BS. Acetate eee BOM... ae 53 
MOS 13), :, dA acho as ee aie 55 
NOS 2b avai erbaoes tic tose eee 5 US ee ee 55 
ROSS} aaa Ames bey. cere BAC i ty 54 
OSES AL eats otra t ert HOM... |. eee 54 
ROSS PRONG sic tsis Amen eyes MAO. 3 Lee 54 
HOS Geir Ae AMOK ae Rees Boned MAO... 54 
Kitchener— 
AO OE ee ose. ite Bee e's RSNA slovaca Phaee 45 632 
NO 2OR RTS. cisco aces SSRI ois ais ORB 45 70 
HOSO Rc eee Rane mee 45 45 60 
AOS TE Ae ila ene bore 45 45 60 
DODD heer es. Gus ieee Gee 45 45 60 
MORE) BP Bee ei ich 5 NOME SR 45 45 60 
HOSA T CHP ce sscit eee ee .45(c) -45(c)} 58 |. 
MOSS TCE aia Pe ee ee 45(c) -45(c)| 58 |. 
iL ERY a) (Ges ee eee OL ts | 45(c) 45(c)| 58 
London— 
NUP) NAR ieee, GMA Al MOR RM pk 48 553 
LOA) Oe Pe 2s OR ON brag 2 ge .48 55 
LOSTO) BEE ee 1 ae 8 | es .55 .50 55 
(O50 yy ee a, Sen SA DON Baba 55 
[LO 82) RRA) Seer ae Pant. Veena Ot pS S9 ee Peer 54 
OSS TA nico ts eter Ce Be EE RS ee 54 
HOSE ASL sisjirsodremererer eee BDU RL. Aer 54 
OSD Met wish as Hectoate bk Bike bau SRG eee 54 
MOS 6 Melee, fetes alec rate back: Ay NE BE Oe 54 








Linemen$ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 

45 59 

45 -.473] 59 
45 59 

45 55 

45 55 

40 54 

.40 -.45 |44-45 
.40 —.45 44-45 
.40 -.45 |44-45 
65 -.723| 54 
.723| 54 

70 -—.724 54 
70 -.724| 54 
70 -.723 54 
70 -.724 54 
70-.724(c)| 54 
70-.724(c)| 54 
-70-.723(c)| 54 
.43 —.49 60 
.45 -.60 60 
.40 —.65 |50-54 
52 -.65 473 
47 —.63 442 
AT -.63 442 
.50 -.63 442 
50 -—.63 443 
50 -.63 443 


Shop and Barnt| Electricianst 
Men 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour | week 
$ $ 

35 —.40 59 | .40 -.45 59 
45 59 45 59 

25 -.45 59 .473| 59 
30 -.45 55 -473| 55 
30 —.45 55 ATA] O55 
32 -—.424 54 45 54 
.82 —.424 54 45 54 
.382 —.424154-60 45 54 
82 - 423 54-60 45 54 
.85- 55 60 45 60 
-40 -.50 60 .50 60 
.40 -.50 60 .50 60 
40 -.50 a .50 60 
.40 -.50 .50 60 
.40 -.50 nie .50 54 
.40-.50(c)} 54 50(c)| 54 
.40-.50(c) 54 50(c) 54 
.40-.50(c)} 54 59(c)| 54 
.39 -.56 60 | .424-.51 60 
.40 -.60 [50-63 .50 50 
.42 -.65 [50-63 | .47 -.60 50 
.42 -.65 |474-.63] .57 -.60 473 
.43 -.63 442-56 .57 -.60 442 
43 -.63 rit -56| -55 —.60 443 
43 —.63 |444-56] .55 -.60 444 
43 -.63 441-56 .55 —.60 442 
43 -.63 |444-56] .55 -.60 443 
54 

54 

54 

54 

48 

40 

40 

48 

48 

60 

66 

77 

77 

70 

70 

70 

65 

65 
52 -.65 494] (n )132.00 493 
45 —.62 4931 160.00 493 
.50 -.65 493] 168.00 493 
.50 -.65 492] 168.00 49% 
.454-.61 492] 155.80 493 
.464-. 61 44 L5DPS80%| one 
-463-.61 44 L55802|. eon 
.454—.61 44 155) S055 ae 
.453-.61 44 15572500 ote 
.50 49 |(n)148.00 63 

.45 -.62 |49-60 148.00 49 
.45 -.65 |49-60 160.00 49 
.45 -.65 |54-60 160.00 60 
.565 -.61 154-60 160.00 60 
.51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
51 -.61 48 148 .00 48 
51 -.61 48 148.00 44 


Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ \ 
40 54 
Pao 59 
note: 59 
35 55 
130 oO 
535 60 
.35 50 
00 44 
AS 44 
424 60 
40 60 
.40 60 
40 60 
.40 60 
40 48 
40(c)| 48 
40(c)} 48 
40(c)} 48 
36 -.46 60 
35 -.45 50 
40 -.45 54 
40 -.45 474 
45 44 
45 441 
45 444 
45 44. 
-40 -.45 442 
45 54 
40 60 
.40 -.50 54 
-40 -.50 54 
-40 -.424} 50 
.423| 44 
423 44 
50 44 
.50 44 
40 48 
40 48 
.40 48 
40 48 
.50 493 
42-.47| 492 
.42 -—.49 492 
.42 -.49 494 
.40 -.45 494 
40 -.45 44 
40 -.45 44 
40 -.45 44 
MAT bl eee 
.50 50 
.42 -.47 49 
49 49 
.49 49 
.49 49 
47 48 
47 44 
47 44 
47 44 
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Taste I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF ste ae IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Continue 


(d) Execrric Street Rawwayrs$ §—Continued 





*Conductors and Motormen 


Linemen§ Shop and Barnt| Electricianst | Trackmen and 
accel Wages per hour - Men Labourers 

ocality — —--| Hours |---| | 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 

man men week per per per per per per per per 

cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
D2 OE Uren ercinte cee eal are stated Oe .60 50 | .924-.943] 44] .44 -.75 48 | .75 -.80 |44-48 44 48 
POD aN ee ste se ohh se. cul ae 623 By 50 | .52 -—.89 44 | .44 -.77 40 | .60 -.77 40 | .35 -.44 44 
ad BRM So oie oe: sto cxoxciavorte rots -659 _ ms re - ~ 923 rr or Si iG a st re ee a in 
Pee aea at se lovelasei stargate 655 ; — .55 —.925 -425-.75 61 -. .30 -. 
ety i las eee mn 59-.63(d)| .54-.58(d)|42-48 | 483-86 | 44 | .40 -.70 |39-44 | .57 -.70 [39-42 '403| 44 
AOS OR me ek Sy, (ci 56 a6 42 | .44 -.713| 44 | .384-.64 |389-44 | .52 -.64 |39-42 .384] 44 
Sia ae Se ea Ree rel 56 51 42 | .44 -.784| 44] .384-.64 |40-44 | .52 -.64 |40-42 .884| 44 
OS BP eres ois “atatotodayeseseiteeeorete .56 vol 42 | .44 -.782 44 | .384-.64 |44-48 | .52 -.64 |44-48 2083 leet oe 
1OSCR ate res ce ext ee 57 52 42 | .45 -.84 44 | .393-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 [44-48 .894| 48 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina (m)— 

1920 AA oa UN HED Se, Be 48 -.67 54 65 54 52 54 
54 |(c)190.00 |...... 48 -.75 54 “70 54 | .45 -.48 54 

54 195 40h Were. ae .45 -.80 54 15 54 | .45 -.48 54 

54 195.00 |...... 45 -.80 54 75 54 | .45 -.48 54 

48 195.00 |...... 45 -.80 48 15 48 | .45 -.48 48 

48 Wie yO fos lp 40 -.61 48 584 48 40 -.45 48 

48 141401) Pee 40 -.61 48 584} 48 | .40 -.45 48 

48 TAROT 1S. 4.8 40 -.61 48 583] 48 | .40 -.45 48 

48 ISECOL GIS. 8. os 40 -.61 48 584; 48 | .40 -.45 48 

54 91 54 |.522-.734 5-4 Sanaa at ee 54 492 60 

48 884 48 |.514-.722 ZAC eet ee 48 |.424-.492 60 

48 92 48 |.50-.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 |.45 -.494 60 

48 .92 _ 48 |.50-.80 48-H4 | cece cscs 48 |.45 -.494 60 

48 -92(e) 48 |.50-.80(e)/48-54 |.......... 48 |.45-.493(e) 51 


48 .92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)/48-54 | -824(e)| 48 |.45-.493(e)| 48 
48 -92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)|48-59 | .824(e)| 48 |.45-.494(e)| 48 








2 
48 .92(e)| 48 |.50-.80/(e)|48-59 824(e)| 48 |.45-.472(e)| 48 
48 .92(e)| 48 |.50-.80(e)| 48 .824(e)| 48 |.45-.473(e)| 48 
ALBERTA 
Calgary (m)— 
LOO OTROS One sar tala leet hs 724 .674 48 874 48 |.60 -.90 48 874 48 .60 48 
TOZGR) ties Sree) aselmile i .654 . 603 48 |.624-.842 44 |.524-.85 44 |.84-.90 44 |.523-.574 48 
1930 Bette Aa ar on REG .10 .65 48 944 44 |.54 -.90 44 .95 44 |.54-.573 48 
LOSE Sater ter en Sk jae he i 70 .65 36 .944 36 |.54 -.80 {36-38 |.80-.95 36-38 |.54-.574 48 
1KO RUG [p) gee cer preey, Seen aia .10(f) .65(f) 44 .943(f)| 36 |.54 -.85(f)130-36 |.80-.95 (f)|30-36 54-573 (f) 36-44 
193 Silfi) etek shee tele ss as .10(f) .65(f) 44 943(f)) 40 |.54-.85/f)| 40 |.80-.95 (f)| 40 54-577 (f) 40 
TOSS (Hie siege bee NG ek ee .70(f) .65(f) 44 |.67-.943(f)| 40 |.54 -.85(f)|40-44 |.80-.942/f)| 40 -54-.573/(f) 40-44 
OSS eee cote oars ohne .10(f) .65(f) 44 |.67-.942(f)| 40 |.54 -.85(f)|40-44 |.80-.942(f)] 40 |.54-.572(f)/40-44 
TOSC (ify) ee eae Nees 3 ea eee .10(f) SOO Pi lesiere o's .67-.943(f)| 40 |.54 -.85(f)/40-44 |.80-.944(f)| 40 |.54-.572(f)/40-44 
Edmonton— 
TO FORA ccumeaiaek 54 .88 44 |.60-.90 44 .88 44 |.60-.622 44 
NOD Giri desis eee 54 .82 44 |.50-.76 44 82 44 |.50-.52 44 
TSS ORR See cee ean 48 89 44 |.50-.95 44 89 44 |.50-.52 44 
108 Teresa 5 waters hare 48 .89 44 |.52-.95 44 89 44 |.50-.54 44 
LODO (OWA sp eit ea Geman 48 -82 (g)| 40 |.50-.83(g)|40-44 .82 (g)| 40 |.48+.52(9)| 44 
1933 (Gee os eee 48 .82 (g) 42 |.50-.83 (9) 42 .82 (g) 42 |.48-,52(q) 42 
NOSE (GY eM ees ae bs aes 48 82 (g)| 42 1.50-.83(g)| 42 .82 (g)| 42 ).48-.52(9)| 42 
LOSDM. SaEa eter: wetcsts meee 48 794 46 |.50-.793 44 . 784 44 |.48-.52 44 
LOSG see ees kee 48 794 46 |.50-.794 44 184 44 |.48-.52 44 
Lethbridge— 
OZ Os om neitaet ects tee BOE te se, te ee DOF Nae en a arepetaes | ER SU To a clea ora A Wee Lo kaetn at, Mb eens 48 54 
LOD Giey eaten tea eee te DSO aoe omes BG: [nee eer ee were 582-.684 Onl Recieteee OL amore 55 54 
TOSO Ma tet ne SF eee 2 GIS was Lia as 1G eek re Rr ee Pl | SR BOR 7 Ola lit DAUR Rees See See 50 -.55 54 
LOD ey tence sei eet Gilead] epee Siaeta ae 15 Ce en oD cat We] (oy eae 59 Sm | 4454) fete ei es 50 -.55 54 
OSE LEE 218) centr ener ee fi Regen marca A Haare sasndes eek] | eres ae G4=.70) |F4-Ba ae ede oe OPES ate .45 -.51 54 
TOS BORA REE se es Es Eee BOs son keen A: | Ral A eaeeraey | Mee bale 492—.643 144-63 |..........]. ee eee .414-.47 54 
LO BAI. cayeis toralnts, Jtoadns able (0d eee Otis 4. OMe meme aca 494—.645 144-63 |..........]...00. 414-47 54 
T9353 erecta ive Reo a BLA stink ey AERA. errr | Aca Ne §1-.656 AMM ee eae wale dtere 424 48 54 
LOSGM ig na, tee ah ale 2 Soa lenou ieee AC lactone ene een .53-.68 REIN Vs PO ee al ibe: ae 44 -.50 54 
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Taste I—RATES OF WAGES AND HOORS OF oer ah IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 
—Conclude 


(d) Evecrric Street Ramwayrs$§$—Concluded 








*Conductors and Motormen ; : 
ooo Linemen§ Shop and Barnt| Electricianst | Trackmen and 


Wages per hour Men Labourers 

Locality we | Hourg]| | — |---|} — 
One Two per Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 

man men week per per per per per per per per 

cars cars hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BririsH CoLUuMBIA 
Nelson— 
10 eRe Wf TSR ree Le (n)100.00 51 .69 44 }(n) 75.00 |...... .69 44 .56 54 
OV RS ar Seco, boc | ara a Ss Bea 110.00 4H... PR Ae ea aes 110.00 BM ec eiecevaihe we octet .50 48 
LOSOR Sere Be ee apt Sr ea 120.00 |48-64 }..........)...00. 120.00 ASAE coals wie del sie ator 50 48 
HOST. re Ne Rite a eee fel 120.00 /48-54 |..........]...... 120.00 ABMs civis tale liveries 50 48 
5 CR Are ee Sc ARP 5 | UAB SN FAP 115.00 }48-54") cc 20c ee oe 115.00 CICS | ee aM uel Fae -40 48 
VOCS cts cso eu erate ee me ei cleatec te tf 100.00 |48-54 ]................ 100.00 FAT eae ed WER -40 48 
NORA: |i) on etme Cet A ane Di 100.007 |48-5441. ooo see. al 100.00 CACY | TUR Toei FS 40 48 
TOSSES «cacy cece Tce Devel n. he 110 :00'148-545] 0 Lecco. ope ds od 110.00 CG) | Ree apenas dae | FA, an 40 48 
OSB eae accel ee eT atch) Fe 110.00 ae | I eB La 110.00 eT eae ia Rabo a .40 48 
Vancouver— 

ee Bee aI (cane (8 LAP .65 48 874 44 |.58—.80 44 |.72-.743 44 60 44 
TO2GR to ovetitien Ble wesioiameare 68 62 48 |.69-.94 48 |.45-.74 44-48 | .69-.74 44 | .44--53 44-48 
OSO Cates ratsri een mre ees .69 63 48 |.69-.97 48 |.52-.75 144-48 |.70-.75 44 |.50-.59 44-48 
MOS eee re Musee ete Pane .69 .63 48 |.69-.97 48 |.52-.75 44-48 |.70-.75 44 |.50-.59 44-48 
1932 (re os. ck wee e wae .69(h) .63(h)}| 48 |.69-.97 (h)i 32 |.62-.75(h)|44-48 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.59(h)| 44-48 
L983 (Ry Bee eer hae .69(h) .63(h)}| 48 |.62-.873(h)]| 32 |.52-.75(h)|44-48 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.59(h)| 44-48 
NOSE ey Whe te ce .69(h) .63(h)} 48 |.62-.874(h 132-48 | .52-.75(h 144-48 |.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.59(h)i 44-48 
48 |.654-.92(h)|40-48 |.52-.75(h)} 441.70-.75(h)| 44 |.50-.54(h) 44 
48 |.684-.97 |...... .52-.75 44 |.70-.75 44 | .50-.54 44 
48 .873| 44] .58 -.80 44 | .72-.744 44 60 44 
§2 | .69 -.94 44 | .81 -.74 |44-48 | .69 -.74 44 .53 44 
52 | .69 ~.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
§2 | .69 -.97 44} .§2 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
52 | .69 -.97 44 | .§62 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
50} .62 -.874 44} .493-.714]44-48 | .663-.711 44 old 44 
48 | .62 -.873} 44] .494-.714144-48 | .664-.713] 44 514 44 


44 | .65}-.92 44 | .503-.733/44-48 | .683-.737) 44 | .48 -.525 44 
44 | .683-.97 44 | .62 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .493-.525 44 





* Maximum rates based on length of service; in most cities bus drivers, on lines operated in connection with street railways, 
receive the same maximum rates of wages as one man car operators. 

t Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 

{ Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 

§ Including troublemen, and groundmen; in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees of light, heat 

and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 

§§ Where a range appears, figures pepreee i predominant rates. 

(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent 

(b) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent i in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1984; 10 per cent in 1985 and 1936. 

(c) Deduction from earnings, 5 and 7% per cent. 

(2) In summer 54 cents per hour, two men cars, 59 cents, one man cars, 42 hours per week. 

(e) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up: in 1938, 6 per cent and up: in 1934, 1935, 1936, 4 per cent and up. 

(f) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1983, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent: in 1936, 7 per cent. 

(9) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent: in 1935, 4 to 94 per cent. 

a ; Gatbetat 030 from earnings, Dec. 1) 1932, also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, "OR per cent. 

j) On Oc 

(k) On October i 920, 50 cents per hour. 

(lt) On June 1, 1920, 50 cents per hour. 
(m) No two men cars in operation in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 

(n) Per month. ‘ 
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Taste II.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES 








(a) PourceEMEN 


Locality 


Nova Scotia— 


Monctoniii cs. cs. sobeeece ae 
SPRIOUNUG, 05. vv doveteecen ae 
QTE HCOM es Con acdc c Seesaw 


Sore 
St. 
St. 


seer roe r eer seoeseerereseevos 


Hryacintheft... 2502 
VOUS oe t)ssr5 ¢ Seen ae oe 
Montreal. 7. eee 


ee 


Ottawa wtareuk: «dc seeseee 
Brock villes.) 2. seus. eee ee oe 
PECINDREOM oo cs atslccoeemeretere al 
Belleville. Pa eee 


G 
Girel pl tee oc. ss the < Saeelrees 


ee eee roeseeeesoese 


SALMA ee cede ome ease 


INODth Bay eso. sce ote eee 
Sault Ste. Marie............. 
IPOrtrATUnur. ess pete eee 


Calvary. coe coat ee 

Meth DMAgOin ssa tee 
British Columbia— 

New Westminster............ 

VANCOUVER ohne ces ore 

ViICtOMIG ewe. coast es ee 





tfAlso act as firemen, during 1935 and 1936 clothing was supplied. Formerly hea 


1929 


—_—_— |— | | | | | | | 


(Maximum per year) 


1935 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 





$$ 


1936 


Wages |per 
wk. 


(6) FIREMEN 


(Maximum per year) 





1929 
Locality 
Hrs 
Wages 
7 $ 
Nova Scotia— 

TOM 8 Uae ATTN OTS Gc. ueete bts ats saute 1,100 
Gril Om Elaliiax: emeetiaad « xaleoaae 1,404 
GAL OMS yaney, ses ee ieaes eee 1,360 
RAG oe ee STUrOs aac ao. cuca ae ,080 
56 |New Brunswick— 

FU Wed OLIN eeiere delete vais ate eee 1,320 
56 
84 ||\Quebec— 
HG lhe, s@UCbDeC sate daervasttse nsec tic 1, 456 

bw ree Riversasessccwsoeae 1,456 
SA inks sOHERDTOOKe Hiedsiccris ar none 1,560 
TON NOW NLONtECAal, sane enie ds cece stags 1,700 
84 O aWestmounteon dda aae os 1,700 
Cee ONVELUIL) © ostaeNerater enter acheet tor nev ese 1,200 
70 \|\Ontario— 
SAa ll naOin CO ULAWIE aration cm aa terarastereteserers 1,751 
Foul OMMESTOCK VILL Ga Ayecyaetccinceons 1,250 
SAU iD ERINSSLONN eves towveclomereere/ aus 1,204 

be Bellevileye wae aetons 1,200 
48 || 6 Peterborough.............. 1,350 
67 Diy OBNAWE Les datecratrantolrnevelie 1,380 
54 Oi OFONTO pia Hes ebiclolonsntoee ios 1,950 
TO) Niagara Falls is oe 8ee.5 1,700 
TO 1Ow se. Catharmes: is. ..s5cs es 1,460 
Al iO mw LAI GON We dare aeteuels 1,750 
AQT Oe SEANtLOLE iene :sActivar sileleveratore 1,643 
BO OG el Gal entered totok tytehchotareroh lays , 200 
Baw Os Gttel phy vee wie ki oles. 1,300 
AQ. b- Kitchener. .). s)j.0cceeteeee 1,450 
Gt pel WOOGSEOCK ib sa. cterote siege oe 1, 424 
Cowie. Stratiord.. sees ss eae ceed 1,575 
TOW 1 iOrd UsONGON ie soete te hesjaretetetetaketens' are 1,728 
G3 MIO SE. DHOMASE 4 5 sacrelsc ts srererclo 1,500 
COW eO Chatham yay. ret eye ie nterore 1, 480 
ELAR D Oy AWANCSOL: dias sraioteotarste totus ie 1,980 
AQHA 1D M SALIDA &, eRe cle isle Ge ws ctoretere 1,500 
COU Pb Owen Sound ose. canes 1,100 
SAR eG INOTLD NBA Yess etaslereter te stercloe 1,500 
48 | 6 Sault Ste. Marie........... 1,380 
bana PortiArthur, Wisin. eae 1, 620 
63 || 6b Fort William............... 1,600 
60 
56 |\Manitoba— 
60 |} & Winnipeg...............206- 1,740 
BAW A Oe IBTANGOMN \.\e)s to iore ecsietotelalela eters 1,500 
48 ||\Saskatchewan— 
ARGH WD + ERORTBAs cc kerchate eee aere’s re /a lors tees 1, 644 

b4 Saskatoon 2. iasceceh eee ee 1,830 
54 6) Moose aw ssauekeee ous cee 1,536 
AQT Hh 9h e EVINCOCAL DERG S05 bres 01 wreretere 1,380 
48 || Alberta— 
48 || b Medicine Hat.............. 1,500 

By edmonton nce see ose es 1, 680 
ASM iO Calgary ie ku isicn ves shea bes 1,740 
ASTE Os Goeth bridges. coun karsncccen 1, 620 
44 British Columbia— 
ARETE Cs) N@ISOD. .c.c6 cneeeies ae s.eceshetere 1,560 

b New Westminster.......... 1, 680 
48 b Vancouver........ccseceees 1,680 
ASB WO!) MICLOLIG Ns vies b 15 fe ovsleeo s/o ralers 1,695 
48. ¢ Nanaimo. .....ceiessee ees 1,560 
... @ Prince Rupert.............. 1,680 





1935 





1936 








t, light and clothing were furnished. 


*In addition to above, good conduct pay of $5.00 per month is payable to constables on attaining 10 years’ service and an 
additional $5.00 per month after 15 years’ service. : 
t‘‘Merit pay’’ from 10 to 20 cents per day according to length of service over 10 years. 

@ 16 per cent deduction since 1934. ’ . 
on employees contributing 10 per cent of their salary to city to be used for relief purposes. 


Plus rent, light and fuel. 


aDouble platoon system. bDouble platoon with one day off in seven. Shifts, 10 hours day, 14 hours night; or 11 hours 


day, 13 hours night; or 12 hours day, 12 hours night. cDouble platoon, 24 hours off every two weeks. dDouble platoon, 


24 hours off every ten days. eDouble platoon, 24 hours on and 24 hours off. fContinuous duty. gContinuous duty, one day off 


in ten. 


hContinuous duty, one day off in seven. iContinuous duty, one day off in four. jContinuous duty, twelve hours off 


every fourth day. kContinuous duty, two days on, and one day off. /Call brigade—one man on duty continuously with every 
second Sunday off. mContinuous duty, one day off in six. 
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Taste II—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
(c) LABOURERS 





1929 1935 1936 
Locality Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 


Nova Scotia— 





35.-37 48 35-.37 48 
4 48 34 48 
35-.40 48 .85-.40 48 
40 48 .40 48 
30 48 .30 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
CoAT totOWIE uli Ree Mts Slee: Cees ets cmmb tes webtoene .30-—.33 54 45 48 45 48 
New Brunswick— 
Beat hutst Ue Ve ws ee Vek esis cca lade tneen tee Geile ae de 60 ar ds 54 ~25 48 
Campbellton: Jrice. oe ee es oot ote eaieeie ee Bae .30 60 25 60 125 60 
VUES: feces a ay Oe Gk aes Le aR Re BARB it a) Gey S .30 54 30 48 30 48 
ie. sOMUR AY: CS Ree Be Ok oto aU, sane oe ets .36 54 .88-.36 4 33-.36 54 
DEORCUOI Fo. 2. 1 OS SEO ER 5 e's ond a cb eee 45 54 405) 54 405} 48 
Quebec— ‘ 
ROAD OG old dic Zt AMG oR hese cote ini otoienciciose;s io10 0,dsabapn ak ae Phne Me he.s on Ree .40 54 .30 48 .30 48 
PEE OO EU V OLB (e..5 0s sc) eels is vl glo «os cca eweereoteh aes at ee .40 60 eis 48 135 35 
WME OROOK eS: jhe ihc Bates oaks os sie es asians Peet Jae So 60 .30 40 .30} 48 
OTe eT shGor DBA ee eae eit Re See cue .30 60 .20 48 .20 48 
Ge EA VRCIEEHO) ee Ee ool, « SIRE eae on oh duke 30 60 .30 44 3 4 
RSCG TER AEE Ooch | ee wt ee PAR 35 60 30-.35 | 45-50 30-.35 | 48-60 
Pemon motel) Sue te ON, mete MS ae 230 60 foo) 48 53 4 
RCE GaRan 8) he Meio, 5s wcace + ao wR ERO Oe Holien Sak eee .40 60 .35-.40 48 35-.40 48 
WOMEDID WOE Ee See Oe ae cca ss cis «5 dn REE c Me isa! Soleo .35 60 .00 60 100 60 
5 4 ORS A Ae ek ke a RR a nana IPN i SS tras Get .40 54 noo 48 .40 48 
Ontario— 
CRS WE CER Beta ES ee a EE ae) haa, 1 BOR 50 44 50 44 50 44 
eDeK Wiles, $1. We RPS cn te hs cee ee os. tie 35 54 BO a's arorenerre REP ttc sce Me 
hast Eee on TL Te Ramm TS MD Oe A ae ee a 38 54 35-.40 48 35-.40 | 44-48 
elle ville: bnate tte oc, bees s 5 « coe ea Moads bnee .40 60 .40 48 48 
Reterborough.t wah) 0.83): susan vc. ceMeTOD cake Sole 4 shee .40 54 .40 48 40 48 
BAW CES) 2s Bia, fo het bis ciscealac mate 60 0 saree eemeePe ee e-clors ctoskals ocrskele .40 55 .40 44 40 44 
Oana ®. yaw ged ae Pek ee, See a oi <a 35-.40 54 .25 48 25 48 
erento ne a. tener ee ena Rae i any bee .60 44 59 44 44 
Nrgarm bale Tele Pua CE os eee, Oe oe | ae 45 50 .38-.50 48 40-.46 48 
MeO aGiyeyene ss | ik Rec id ies asoin ue 1s, CRM es cle che ON dea MRR 37-.40 54 .38 54 38 54 
TOOT COR Poems OE ese) ee eae 55-.60 49 .495-.54 44 495-.54 44 
Brantion daw.) tau. bo Res toy ae he or RR li 2) Wes Ue 45-.50 50 .45-.475} 48 45-.475} 48 
RLU A ui alba uae Wm aR IRPE MMe LR AESSP Se? uO ORM RTH ta eh 45-.50 44 .40-.50 44 40-.50 44 
SE Tes ewe gar GCIs MRICS Rg NOI 8A Sn .40 44 AQ acorn tae 40 44 
Tatehoner.tis) Aow. 2) Wao es Ne Ge are oe og, tka .40 54 .40 44 40 44 
prOodstogler nt { Meee: antes Reni oh." ks vig hee PRR rats BE ot arse .30 54 30 44 30 44 
DHEL EME ON Gh ige thes Gd Edens i) Seas d sin ciate a Ws ate Pa I Oi ats Pate 45 48 40 48 40 48 
10) 110 Lo) RSA Ants Rae, gs Mn ONE RE Oks oR ae Re 45 50 45 50 44 
SUPE RT SOC E RAP as Go Gent aan eee MMos Etienne .40 54 40-.50 48 40-.50 48 
Cobh grac: ke age ek FR al, Oo cet eae So) SoM .40 50 40 44 40 44 
PN DSO ae Poe AR ack, oh CI, ko eae. | weal .50 50 .50 44 44 
ROARS Fe 62% ROE Sr GR 3s al; u clea eC RE 5. diate .40 48 1495—.54 |. .6. 0006 495-.54 |........ 
Owen Soundx S09. 3055, PAS Oe. As ea Be .39 5 .30 48 .35 48 
BOTED Baie ras. Bul sy oot 0 2 ee Bes os ee .40 60 .40 40 .40 40 
ROD ES Weinert: otinty hs Wy UE wdc aikice os 5 ee is des be .42—,44 54 .33-.39 54 .38-.44 48 
ere Le MPATIO zy et 5 MOR ica aie Wiain cts MERE Go ticks Fh .45-.50 48 .425) 48 .425| 48 
Peor es eCer ES ice heb: 5 s's's «huss MRA NS Tee Ok. F.C .40-.46 494 .40-.46 44 -40-.46 44 
Borcwvnana he VU Perea ea eS MED, 3. fp .40 524 .40 44 .40 44 
Manitoba— 
SRAM CLONER TCE. £8. oc. a's ole haa cS ce ts As 4 .425-.50 | 50-54 .88-.45 50 .39-.46 50 
NREMOI DOC 04. ee 2b 5 ed's cies to's sR RE aes hs $< BRO .85-.40 59 .85-.42 44 -85-.42 44 
Saskatchewan— 
ORANG bE ky oa ak ae A, Laren .40 50 .40 50 .40 50 
PASAt@Oine 4 Bay, fh! 3... s san ye + ee «ae de 20GB 45 55 .45-.50*| 45 45-.50*} 45 
RIQOSG SAW 7. LGN oo: «png oh dass coV Le a as as bo BR .40 50 40 44 40 44 
EINCS AMoere. tA dbo, hace ces s aR EMRE Go tae Oc aEe .385-.40 54 30 54 30 54 
Alberta— 
Medicine-Faty crys tris cc recor oo OOOO LLC IAT :45=.50- boseseews .40-.45 48 .40-.475| 48 
PUGUINGRT oR ei habe a hoe en oc So Sue .55-.57 44 .48-.54 44 .48-.54 44 
RAT ey we pin co Chee te ee Te TOE, en ae .54 48 Bi 40 stil 40 
RGUSDEIARGS erro See ete eee eee re i te ee Ba) 48 425} 44 44 44 
British Columbia— 
RTI os oc be a lo eho 6 wi oly Ob SLAM ci a RI teens 5 6 in elas .50 48 -40-.50 48 .40-.50 48 
BOY fda she sib, w bis Caw vs din a da O CREM TOE eee UT 50 48 .488| 48 .488} 40 
BiG MOBI RROD (6.1. 0), ah ek 2 eM Le .575| 44 .50 44 50 44 
WVEROOU Cer een Sven Maree Se Seemernimeme re Os Sd * Ee 56-.59 44 532| 40 555} = 40 
NIM e a Soest a igi ellie sre Aled ME beh Bice or > Sieh pms By .532| 44 50 40 50 40 
USED ee coo rae Oe Se ee eee ay Te .594 44 50 44 50 44 
TICE RODCEE.: ON oe ee Os een hee eee 2 ose By .575| 48 45 36 45 36 





* Deduction from earnings of 10 per cent and up. 
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Tasts III.—STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, STEVEDORING (LONGSHOREMEN), AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


(a) Steam Raitways* 


a SS SRS a A) 





Occupation 1920 1921 1922 1928-1926 | 1927-1928 |1929-1936b 
Conductors— 
Passenger, peri We .<.icqoeey eran tse asein MROe arses cents 4-67 4.27 4.27 4.27 4-47 |4-47-4-72 
Pemeenger per GAY) oti, ee eeeh sc RAS snk toe ames $ 7:00 6-40 6-40 6-40 6-70 |6-70-7-08 
Passencer, permMonth . me Meee te ellen cs eters $ 210-00 192-00 192-00 192-00 201-00 |201-00- 
219-65 
Preight, through por Milevsmes eswes ses copes wees ees cents 6-44 5-80 5-80 5-80 6-16 |6-16-6-25 
Hireights way goer In ile sere. tee did chs Meo sana cents 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6-68 |6-68-7-11 
Brakemen— 
Passenger .perimnile, 7), 1 eRe. vc aBee ececs s cents 3-33 2-93 2-93 2-93 3-13 |3-13-3-18 
Passengers per Gay... yaaeeae des cle s deseo ocklce one. $ 5-00 4.40 4.40 4.40 4-70 |4-70-4-77 
Passenger, per/smonth 2.6, oes bes « <u ds eas De wh abuiead $ 150-00 132-00 132-00 132-00 141-00 |141-00- 
143-10 
Freight, through, per mil€. sii... .sssneseesccesces cents 5-12 4-48 4-48 4-48 4-84 |4-84-4-91 
Prelgnts way, Der Miled-emee oe «0... eee OSA ch owe cents 5-52 4-88 4-88 4-88 5-24 |5-24-5-31 
Baggagemen, train— 
Hates OUCIDD CS eee AML As Cece, 405 RA: a SO AE | cents 3°44 3-04 3-04 3-04 3-24 |3-24-3-28 
REECE ARE. oats fiaiin.c LT aioe Sa ce ate isco tate $ 5-16 4-56 4-56 4.56 4.86 |4-86-4-94 
POTION Ga: ws 4. « ..ct eee isios os Rees oe bho wines $ 154-80 136-80 136-80 136-80 145-80 |145-80- 
Yardmen— 153-32 
Poremen, per Gay... deta. ame as oe hers Heaths chee $ 6-96 6-32 6-32 6-32 6-64 |6-64-6-74 
Helpers; per-day.....:. 0% 2 os ARR EPs ae Ey CMe $ 6-48 5-84 5-84 5-84 6-16 |6-16-6-25 
Switclstenders, per daycee. 11... dedakeeee tees ces $ 5-04 4-40 4-40 4-40 4-72 |4-72-4-79 
Locomotive Engineers— 
Tapaemeer, Drie... meee eee es vids Peach eo Me ataas cents|6-40-6-70 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |5-92-6-92 |6-16-7-16 |6-16-7-16 
Hroightmperiuilo tc. 1 eee toe en ere te cents|7-12-9-04 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-48-8-40 |6-84-8-76 |6-84-8-76 
BY APC DCI LYV 4.5 ks 5 ete RAMA ed cack thd bo ceis ors $ |7-04-8-36 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-40-7-72 |6-72-8-04 |6-72-8-04 
Locomotive Firemen— 
Passengonpper mile, j,i weep nen 4 sage x4 «2 waists cents|4-80-6-00 |4-32-5-32 |4-32-5-52 |4-32-5-52 |4-56-5-76 |4-56-5-76 
Breigiab, Per WN). ... eRe ae cso cAI ORS ob hc ees cents|5-28-6-79 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |4-64-6-15 |5-00-6-51 |5-00-6-51 
Wards per Ga yiagri.:. aeeee same os GA Geeks deh $ |5-00-6-96 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |4-96-6-32 |5-28-6-64 |5-28-6-64 
HOStlers.\ per Ga y:« ... see ee ene eee oe $ 15-60-6-24 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |4-96-5-60 |5-50-6-60 |5-50-6-00 
Hosters helpers}, perjsGaye ns dayssee «coe ole ek bs $ 5-04 4-40 4.40 4.40 4-90 4.90 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month................cce00: $ |227-00- |210-68—- |210-00- ].......... 225-00-— |225-00- 
257-00 240-68 240-00 252-00 252-00 
Telegraph Operators, per month..................-. $ |180-00— |117-76— {117-00-—  |117-00— |122-00- |122-00- 
142-00 129-76 129-00 129-00 134-00 134-00 
A Pentse, DOT MONTHS 41. rake eipaciassoaieebe tote tasiine $ |137-00- |124-76- |124-00-— {124-00-— |129-00- |129-00- 
2 154-00 141-76 141-00 141-00 146-00 146-00 
RiehetyA gents ppermonthie eae oe ds ee ile sk eg $ 1147-00- |134-76- |184-00-— |134-00-  |139-00- |139-00- 
156-00 143-76 143-00 143-00 148-00 148-00 
Assistant Agents, per month...............cccece0es $ 78-00 70-00 70-00 70-00 | 70-00- 00- 
b 75-00 75-00 
Binemen, per montis econo ee eee $ |151-00— |184-68- |129-18- |.......... 140-00- |140-00- 
159-00 142-68 BS TeV. W peace od icieaane 148-00 148-00 | 
Maintenance of Way— 
Eixtra gang foremen, per day...........cceccececcecs $ |5-55-6-40 14-75-5-60 |4-51-5-36 |4-70-5-50 |5-10-5-60 |5-25-5-75 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day.......... $ 5-60 4-80 4-56 4-80 5-00 5-15 
Section foremen, on line, per day...............2005- $ 5-30 4-50 4-26 4.40 4.55 4-70 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour.............. cents 483 40 35 38 41 41-45 
Sectionmen, other, per hour..............ccccceeees cents 483 40 35 36-38 38-40 38-43 
Bridge and Building— 
HOTEMEN, NCTAAA Veonewais se ee sare DERE ck Selaaien $ 6-30 5-50 5-10 5-30 5-60 5-75 
Horemen, painters periGa vere... tet Peck ak cece $ 6-05 §-25 4-85 5-00 5-25 5-50 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (minimum)} cents 68 58 54 56 62 65 
@arpenters, per bourPiun.s.-. coe. teedee Se eeithy Neat aera cents 68-72 58-62 54-58 56-60 58-62 61-65 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 
eleCtricians,| Pets MOUNTS as.ccadectee nde s a ocelek leks. cents 68-83 58-73 54-69 55-70 57-72 60-77 
Painters sper Hour gla. ales ides o Mie ee Se ee ds cents 68 58 54 56 58 58-61 
Bridgemen or rough caprenters, per hour............ cents 58-68 48-58 44-54 46-56 48-58 48-61 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour.................eeeee05 cents 514 44 43 44 46 48 
Signalmen, non-interlocked crossings, per hour...... cents 464 38 33 36 38 40 
Pumpmenk perynonths.. een. soe dees eae. $ 110-00-} 92-66- 82-46- 87-00- 91-00- 96-00- 
116-00 98-66 88-46 93-00 97-00 102-00 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etce., per day........... $ 5-90 5-10 4-70 4-85 5-00 5-15 
§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
{Mechanics; peri hours: siyoatistaoct cee eites ok ceeatres cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 
ZOther carmen; ete sper Mouse, =. 6. seein sense See ae cents 80 72 63 63 67 72 
Helpers, mer House A Pei; «aid «cestode ate cents 62a 54a 47a 47a 5la 56a 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour............ cents 85 Ce 70 70 74 79 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............... cents 81 73 66 66 70 75 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour............ cents Ss 67 60 60 64 69 
Electrical workers, operators, etc., per hour......... cents 68 60 53 53 57 62 
Coachyeleaners, er MOUTR Sh). acts «oa deeele le bok ste abes cents 50 42 38 38 42 44 
Shopilabourerssper hourdy.ys.n esse). in ee bm oes oe cents 483 40 35 38 40 40-42 





*Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time 
and one-half for overtime, but in some cases some other consideration has been arranged. 

tMachinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 
motive and bench; welders, etc. 

{Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. ’ 

§Since 1918 employees are allowed one minute extra, for checking in and out, for each hour actually worked, thereby increas- 
ing earnings approximately one cent per hour. as ; : 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and west, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers’ helpers received 5} cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers’ 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers 2 cents. ’ P ; 

(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. Train, engine and telegraph service, 10 
per cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with certain 
exceptions. (Lanour GazeTTe, December, 1933, page 1212.) Deduction amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 
1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent. (Lasour Gazrertr, November, 1934, p. 991; December, 1934, p. 1085.) 
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Taste II].—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR_IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


(b) Truckine anp Cartace—Locatf 






























1935 1936 
Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages } Hrs 
per per per per per 
wk. | week | wk. | week | wk. 
$ $ 
44/15.00- | 44-48/15.00- | 44-48 
00 20.00 
54} 20.001 54] 20.00) 54 
54123 .00- 54| 23.00! 50-54 
24.30 
Lotta, 15. 54)15.00- 54 
20.00 20.00 
60/13.50- | 40-60)15. ie 50-60 
18.00 9.25 
48} 15.25) 45 it 25} 45 
44-54 15.00-, 44-54) 19.50} 44 
51-55|17.50- | 48-56|17.50- | 48-62 
25.00 23.00 
BO. 18: OO: BOLLE, P89, He 
54-60| 18.90] 54] 18.90) 54 
54-60| 11.00} 36] 14.50) 48 
48-50} 15.40} 40) 15.40) 40 
47|15.60- : 40-60| 15.75} 45 
1 
50|14.00- | 44-57; 17.25] 55 
18.00 
60| 24.00; 60} 24.00} 60 
48-54/19.00- | 48-54119.00- | 48-54 
21.5 21.50 
60 112.00- | 48-60/12.00- | 48-60 
15.00 15.00 
47-50|15.75- | 44-45/16.00- | 44-45 
16.00 18.00 
60| 19.25] 48] 19.25} 48 
541 18.00) 54] 18.00) 54 
51] 19.00/ 473/ 19.00] 473 
50} 19.25) 50] 19.25} 50 
54/19. 25- 54122. 75- 54 
26.50 27.50 
48-54} 30.00} 48|........]...... 
60/12.00- | 48-54/12.00- | 48-54 
15.00 15.00 
50-51 9.00- | 50-54) 9.00- | 50-54 
15.00 13.50 
541 18.00i| 54] 18.00! 54 
60 13.50- . 40-60|15. Le 50-60 
54 15.00- 50-54, 21. 0 50 
45-50| 15.00] 50} 18.00] 50 
51-55|20.50- | 48-50/20.50- | 48-50 
21.50 22.00 
54} 20.00) 54] 20.00) 54 
60! 18.00! 60! 18.00! 60 


1935 1936 
Locality Locality 
and Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs and Wages 
Occupation per per per per per Occupation per 
. | week | wk. | week | wk. week 
$ $ $ 
Moror Truck TEAMSTERS 
DRIVERS Nova Scotia— 
Nova Scotia— Hahtaxuet ti. 18.00- 
Halifax...... 44)15.40- | 44-54115.40—- | 44-54 24.00 
24.30 24.30 New Brunswick- 
New Brunswick- St.John... 5... 20.00 
Stgohn: (28 54-60|14.40- | 48-54/14.40- | 48-541 Moncton..... 20.00- 
30.00 30.00 27.00 
Moncton..... 50-54)12.00- | 48-54115.00— | 50-54)|Prince Edward 
18.00 18.00 Island— 
Fredericton. . 54)15.00- 54}15.00 - 54 Charlotte- 
17.00 17.00 LOW e102 £5 Suenos 
Prince Edward 
Island Quebec— 
Charlotte- Montreal..... 21.00- 
OWN....... 50/12.00- | 50-54|12.00- | 50-54 22.50 
15.00 15.00 St. Hyacinthe| 16.50 
Quebec— 
Quebec....... 70/16.80- | 48-55)16.80- | 48-55/Ontario— 
21.60 21.60 Ottawa...... 18.00- 
Montreal..... 60]16.20- 4/0-6016 40-60 25.50 
21.00 22.50 Toronto...... 21.00- 
Ontario— 25.00 
Ottawa...... 44-54/15. eee 44-54)15. an 44-54) Oshawa...... 20.00 
Kingston..... 45}12.00- 56/13.00— | 54-57] Peterborough |18.90- 
18.00 18.00 21.00 
Toronto...... 44-65|17.00- | 44-651/17.00— | 44-65] Owen Sound. .|16.00- 
24.00 24.00 18. 
Hamilton.... 45-60)19.80- | 45-54/18.00- | 48-60} Brantford... .|15.00*- 
25.00 25.00 19.20 
Brantford....|16.00— |44-55 |15 cae 40-54)15 ae 40-54, Guelph....... 19.20 
Guelph...... 47|18.00- | 40-60/18.00- | 40-60] London...... 18.50- 
21.00 21.00 19.25 
Oshawa...... 59 art 54-59} 21.60 54), Fort William 26.40 
Stratiord..... 59115. 60- 52116. 50- 55 Manitoba— 
18.20 19.2 Winnipeg..... 20.50- 
Owen Sound tsaids el wa sdees 15.00- 48}15.00- 48 24.2 
18.00 18. - Brandon...... *18.00- 
London...... 18.00- 414-56 |14.00- | 48-57/14.00- |43-57 21.0 
) 22.50 2D, Saskatchewan— 
Windsor...... 50-55) 15 .00- 45/15. 00- 45 CQINAE ao 20.00- 
20.25 20.25 27.50 
Sudbury..... 60}14.40- | 48-60/14.40- | 48-60) Saskatoon 24.00- 
22.50 22.5 25.00 
Fort William. 51/24.00- | 51-60/24.00- | 51- || Alberta— 
25.00 60 Calgary...... 21.00- 
Manitoba— 24.00 
Winnipeg..... 45-54\14.75- | 44-54/14.75- | 44-54 Edmonton... 27.00 
22.50 220 
Saskatchewan— Lethbridge... 24.00 
egina'. J. 25) 47-54)16.00- | 44-54118.00— | 44-54 
24.00 24.00 British 
Prince Albert. 60} 18.00 60} 18.00 60 Columbia— 
Saskatoon... 50-60/16.75- | 44-54/16.75- | 44-54) Nelson....... 27.00- 
20.00 30.00 
Moose Jaw... 8-50 boas 48-54113.75- 4|8-54 Prince Rupert} 36.00 
Alberta— SinaLe Horses 
Calgary...... 44-60}15.00- | 45-54 Pee 48-54 DRIVERS 
25.00 0 Halifax, N.S...|12.00- 
Edmonton... 48-55|16.75- | 40-50/16. a 40-50 14.00 
é 20.50 20.50 Charlottetown, 
British OT EK 14.00- 
Columbia-- 15.00 
Vancouver... 48-54116.25- | 44-54/17.50—- | 44-50/St. John, N.B 18.00 
— 26.00 26. Montreal, P.Q..|18.00- 
Victoria...... 16.00— | 40-56)16.00- | 40-56)17.60- | 40-54 20.50 
24.25 24.2 Ottawa, Ont 18.00- 
New West- 21.00 
minster.... 48)19.75 48} 19.75 48)|Kingston, Ont. . 15.00 
Toronto, Ont.../22.50- 
Prince Rupert 54/30.00- | 48-54/30. to 48-54 23.50 
3 Hamilton, Ont 22.00 
Nelson....... 54/25.00- | 48-54/25. 30 48- 54l\Prince Albert, 
Sask ore 18.00 
*1930. 


{Data are chiefly from trucking and cartage firms, wholesale and retail establishments and building contractors; data 
for drivers for laundries, breweries, bakeries and meat products manufacturers appear in tables for those industries. 
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Taste III—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Continued 


(c) Steveporinc (LONGSHOREMEN—GENERAL CaRGo) 
























* Higher rates for handling coal, grain, etc., also for night work. 
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1929 1935 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages Locality Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs | Wages | Hrs 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | day | hour | day | hour | day hour | day | hour | day | hour | day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Sea ports*— Sea ports*-Conc. 
isEANGS oak ee .70 9 .70 70 Prince Rupert 
Charlotte- (coast 
town....... .60 9 .55 9 .60 8 steamer)... .80 8 .80 8 .80 8 
St. John...... . 70 9 10 9 .70 8) Prince Rupert 
Quebec....... 60} 10 .60 | 10 .60 | 10 (ocean 
Montreal..... .65 | 10 62] 10 .65 | 10 steamer)... 84 8 85 8 85 8 
Vancouver 
(dock)..... .83 8 81 8 86 8 ||Lake ports— 
Vancouver Toronto...... .40] 10 .40 | 10 42) 10 
(ship)...... 87 8 85 8 .90 8 Point 
Victoria Edward .45 | 10 .35 | 10 .oo | 10 
(dock)..... .83 8 .81 8 86 8 Port 
Victoria MeNicholl. 237 | +10 BY GMIGE ses me Al ee. ee 
(ship) oson: .87 8 85 8 90 8 Fort 
William.... .40} 10 .36 | 10 (BO) beats 
(d) Grain ELEVATORS 
1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Unit Hrs | Hrs Hra 
Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. Ww. wk. wk. wk. 
2 : $ $ 3 $ $ 
Millwrighis— 
TS ay ALLA A Ue Mth neers leet 165.00 | 58 Week }.......|.... 30.33 | 44 | 32.67 | 44 
NOindencctecss: Hour .58 | 48 .54 | 48 Mths lie fa hesiin 00. 443/210.00 | 444 
INO; Ose ece sce ss Day 5.20 | 54 | 6.55 | 27 Week | 45.00 | 444) 46.31 | 44 | 46.31 | 44 
INO Be ice sieietas Hour .69 | 60 .66 | 60 th. }195.00 | 60 |185.25 | 444]185.25 | 443 
INO ALO oc csahis os UG Revit coy yepeesene [heen .55 | 44 Mth. |235.00 | 44 |232.75 | 44 |232.75 | 44 
ING? 6.2.8 eee Hour cree lee: .605| 40 IMGAE PRE eae 190.00 | 44 |190.00 | 44 
INOW URS ese kee « Wy) cal Dos tate ae BR Sey 190.00 | 48 WEG En etree |b close 156.75 | 44 1156.75 | 44 
NOt Se nccse aces Oy Wd oe | eee | eee 175.00 | 44 MGI ecieeces't clan 125.00 | 44 |125.00 | 44 
ING: 79... sce. Mithiiitame tee lees 189.00 | 60 Mth ike scree 171.48 | 44 |171.48 | 44 
INOSLOF EE ee sche Mth. |187.50 | 48 |150.00 | 48 Mth. {210.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48 
INGOs Werttrectesss FLOUE Pees cnesesei batorere .50 | 48 MGD OH eo es hae 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44 
ING L222%,atrleele PROUT Pe detatocts Ve cise .50 | 40 ao) 0 | ees Da 215.00 | 44 |215.00 | 44 
No. 13.... FLOUR) his ch sercchnett .50 | 44 Flour has nicest Daraets .60 | 44 .625) 44 
INO ao eee et MG. AtWalfoers tor, 135.00 | 60 5) ed pA") aa ME | a 178.50 | 48 |178.50 | 48 
INOS ee ciceits VEE ag actaree tee ctecs 175.00 | 48 
Nov lGe k's Mth, |205.00 | 60 {202.50 | 60 
INOS Wiiieccte ccoralets Mth. |210.00 | 56 {220.00 | 48 N Hour .60 | 44 .50 | 44 .60 | 44 
INO WIS os ie eclests su Ah a TAN | RRS aa bt 145.00 | 60 f Mth. {150.00 | 58 }135.00 | 48 |135.00 | 48 
INO Gee dete ss Hour .75 | 60 15 | 44 : “ Day 4.50 | 54 | 4.60 | 27] 4.36) 50 
INO:'20 02. os dae ai Hour .64 | 60 .58 | 44 POUT |G < Soael aes .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
Nog eae TLOUDI es cde ccle ccs .718} 44 f ‘ POURS ccc [eee .57 | 40 .57 | 40 
INO922 5028 date cts Week oe 1. Tog 40.82 | 44 | 40.82 | 44 ING Oise ob ausfe ots MGR alten deal siess 190.00 | 48 {190.00 | 48 
NOT 288 Pe ed. MGT Wee eide cel isiewe 200.00 | 443/200.00 443] ING ieee Gators IMEI [hes secs [oes 155.00 | 44 {155.00 | 44 
ING: 242 ae INEGI Ure tases (etna 135.00 | 44 |135.00 | 44 INO SWS eyeshiatese se MES Tae hi reiel eee 153.00 | 60 |153.00 | 60 
INO 25 oe Ss. Week | 41.54 | 44 | 43.93 | 44 | 43.93 | 44 ING sad siteaie cris ts Week | 48.75 | 48 | 36.00 | 48 | 36.00 | 48 
INO 2268". oi. 28.'c6 Mth. {160.00 | 60 }161.50 | 443)161.50 443} INOSIO ovo erstevsts NEC ee are aers 153.00 | 48 |153.00 | 48 
INOagie te eae Mth Wise Soloed 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44} No. 11.. Mth. {170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 
INOO282 56 ae ctos ae IMG eaten oll doe 152.00 | 44 {152.00 | 44 No. 12.......... Weekilr.. do 5s [nus 18.90 | 54 | 18.90 | 54 
ING f29 Foe le sate she IME GE ior ceaeh tore |facerose 156.75 | 44 {156.75 | 44 IN oa Ee EE Week | 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 | 60 
INO 30a oe hele os Yo as PO 125.00 | 44 |125.00 | 44 No. 14.......... HOUR ice eatewed .425! 40 .425) 40 
No. 31. MECH Wicemiets wailise ore 158.66 | 44 {158.66 | 449 No.15.......... POUL Pjse sts eo licess + -48 | 44 48 | 44 
ING cO2258 als alate > Ry on NS eee (eae ,{185.00 | 44 |135.00 | 44 INO 916.5. 0% cele 1s Mth. |160.00 | 44 |130.00 | 48 |140.00 | 48 
INOS 83. .ce ese ae LOWE Ee aaetare liners 4 44 £625|) 44, PINOy E divans ecole te 4 ol WA Pee a il Viv 170.00 | 48 {155.00 | 48 
INOS 34.028 Sore MCh ies cree lino ¢ 178.50 | 48 |178.50 | 48} No. 18.......... Mth. |205.00 | 60 |184.50 | 60 |184.50 | 60 
ING a9) coc8, slaw) Mth. {200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 |200.00 | 56 
Electricians— INIO20) ic oh cele ate IVEGH. licas tee olsiece 145.00 | 60 |145.00 | 60 
INOSALE ae deo. Mth, |168.00 | 44 |165.00 | 58 1165.00 |....] No. 21.......... Mth. {205.00 | 60 |180.50 } 44 |180.50 | 44 
INOv i Slee es Mth. {150.00 | 58 {135.00 | 48 |1385.00 | 48 # Wo. 22.......... Hour .60 | 60 .45 | 54 .60 | 48 
INO GuS Pes ele ae 6 LOU Mo aciee ss lene .60 | 44 .60 | 449 No. 28.......... Hour .49 | 60 .44 | 44 44 | 44 
INOW ede ceca LG Rei ercraclnc ice crs 190.00 | 48 }190.00 | 48 ]} No. 24.......... IEROUP, ese dees cele 45-.50] 44 |.45-.50) 44 
Nose aacs: MEG Iie 8 See ile. ever 175.00 | 44 {175.00 | 448 No. 25.......... Weoley se soclh aes 37.33 | 44 | 37.33 | 44 
NOAIGS ta ee. Ui) oles | [ERs ai [Sere 180.00 | 60 |180.00 | 60 INO w2Grccb6 anccs AVEC Deane tte csi tosses 160.00 | 444/150.00 | 443 
NOsr/ ose sas: Week | 48.75 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 | 39.60 | 48 No. 27.......... 1B aap) Pee OH [Ieee 3.65 | 48 | 3.83 | 48 
INO. 258 fa :< oe oe) ae PME GE see Nella oe 153.00 | 48 }153.00 | 48 # No. 28..... Bays cs POURS | rete caevel oleate .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
No. nfs he LELOUP |stats | .50 | 44 .50 | 449 No. 29.......... VOUT ie ctelers (aoe .435| 48 .435| 48 
No. 10 ...-.{Mth. [145.00 | 44 }185.00 | 60 1185.00 | 60 {| No. 30.......... Week | 36.92 | 444] 40.38 | 44 | 40.38 | 44 
Nosltsenn oe MGM. cs cdece laine 175.00 | 48 |160.00 | 48 4 No. 81.......... 13 Colt 3] | Aree ved (ee : 8 .40 | 48 
Now 2rs sc ...--|Mth. 1235.00 | 56 {200.00 | 48 |200.00 | 48 f No. 32.. ...|Mth. {180. 60 |175.75 | 443/175.75 | 443 
INOvIS sit ae.s. IMGT Sil. cas sesso 155.00 | 60 |155.00 | 60 No. 33.......... ME GIN Al cease st ecsrsillacetere 140.00 | 44 |140.00 | 44 
NOp14. ote tac ae Mth, !205.00 ! 60 '194.75 | 44 1194.75 |} 444 No. 34.......... 1a ewes peat 171.00 | 44 1171.00 ! 44 
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Taste III—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN STEAM RAILWAYS, TRUCKING AND CARTAGE, 
STEVEDORING, AND GRAIN ELEVATORS—Concluded 


(d) Grain Exevators}|—Concluded 





Occupation 


te eoceccece 
eeooeecocee 
eecceoecee 
ee ec ay 
ee 
sec e ree eoe 
se eee oc oee 


seceecceee 


INOS Mies 


eeoeeoeesn 


sceceevoees 


Unit 


1929 1935 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 

$ $ 

bos in bil elon 125.00 | 44 
190.00 | 48 |150.00 | 48 
mreleete ae ates 60.00 | 44 
Ae bial (ececee 160.00 | 44 
SR th eel | Abs tse 170.00 | 48 
.52 | 60 .60 | 40- 
60 
Sian eel oes .00 | 44 
PEPE As =o ash 112.50 | 48 
.50 | 60 .50 | 50 
.375} 60 40 | 44 
heaters [eee .85 | 44 
AG ey Re .40 | 48 
.525| 60 .475| 60 
.525| 56 45 | 48 
.44 | 60 40 | 44 
Elio acsteteh aetlisestece .45 | 48 
eoncieloeil store .865| 48 
.45 | 44 .40 | 44 
.85 | 54 40 | 27 
.52 | 60 .50 | 40- 
60 
.40 | 60 .320| 58 
eee | ht om .30 | 44 


1936 





Occupation Unit 


1929 
Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


1935 


Hrs 
per 


wk. 


1936 


Hrs 


Wages | per 
wk. 


IN OFMGEMe sco dos Hour 
INGSUN 232 S0s3ee Hour 
UNO. BOhiee sacar Hour 
ING SORA ISS ache. Hour 
INOW TOW. vec tes Hour 
Noted Teas oaetiee Week 
INOuda Se oe ree Hour 
(No tdSsiEt... dhe: Hour 
ING 14s. tee Hour 
INR T Die 2.5 gahe Hour 
NOP Ginecol oer Hour 
INO: 1 Tees cane Hour 
ING US cc eee Hour 
INOS Ques cee Hour 
INOs 20) 3. ao Gees Day 
INOW 2 HS ieee Hour 
INO-22 0. ce3ee Hour 
NOR 23) nck eee Hour 
INO R24 ee tse Hour 
IN Os) eee Hour 
INOF 20nccn sees Hour 
INos2d | 028 pice Hour 
INIOND 3: Aten Hour 
INO 5:29)... Seber Hour 
INGE OARS ace Hour 
INGo OL. 6h eee Hour 
INGES2 5a a ee Hour 
INOW Sine: ee coer Hour 


+ Hourly rates apply in most cases to seasonal or temporary employees. 


ee eceeste oes 


eee c ee ele wee 


se ee roel oes 


ee ee oe et eos 


ee es oC a 


Pe es i rt 


os ed 


see eee efe eos 


es 


se or coeleces 


se ecccoefocee 


seeoreeelocee 


seer ec otenee 


cece we sto eee 
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Taste IV—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 


Locality 
and 
Oceupation 


QUEBEC AND 
MARITIME 
PROVINCES 
Electricians— 


sete reece 
seco eee eee 
teece cere 


i ee art 


Cn ee 
secre er eee 
sev ee ec ees 
wee eee ewan 


sees eee ae 


ard 
ee et 


Se ee 


se eee eee ae 





*Per hour. 


Unit 


1929 





Hrs 


1935 








Hrs 





Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages 
wk. wk. 


se eee referee 


sere eeloeoe 


eee e ee efor ene 


a cary 


© 9.0 eho ehs))) © one te 





TRANSMISSION 
1936 
— Locality 
| Hrs and Unit 
per Occupation 
wk. 
$ 
Groundmen-Conc. 
Nowa even Way 
INO eee Day 
INOMNO Rie eee Hour 
.55 | 48 INOS coke ae Hour 
ANSTO "48 It. INGP28 cacti ale Hour 
.74 | 44 

100.00 | 56 ||Meter men— 

133.25 | 54 INOS Ae eee Hour 
.60 | 48 ING Aa eee Day 
.58 | 48 INO. asso eh heer Hour 

IN Oss es See ct: Hour 
NOMOt ee oe eek 
.375| 54 Note ceten Mth 

AQHSOD eH ede AIS INO ae eee te Hour 

.52 | 48 IN OSES ike Mth. 
8.50 | 48 
.74 | 44 |\Meter readers— 
.45 | 54 IN@HMLc ..eceae Mth. 
.45 | 48 INOW fae Day 
.50 | 44 IN@imgO ako anaes Hour 
.465| 54 GN OgEASS Ss She ae Hour 
.505} 60 IN OOD acct k i ely oe Mth. 
.60 | 48 

90.25 | 54 |Operating 

109.00 | 48 engineers— 

.62 | 44 INO sel ech oe ae Mth. 

.68 | 42 NO wee e cee Day 

85.00 | 54 INO: moment ote de Mth 
IN Ova pepe fase Hour 

(NO co ce aa. Mth. 

.36 | 48 IN @ a0 ecee fon a: Hour 

3.20 | 48 INO aoe ek te Mth 
.53 | 44 INOGHS Seeker Hour 











1929 
Hrs 


1935 





Hrs 


1936 


Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk wk. 





$ 


see ce eal o wae 
eee o eset eons 
ce eeeeele oes 


er eeeeelovoe 


ee es oc 





$ 
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Taste IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 
































1935 1936 1935 1936 
Locality | Locality ---— 
and Hrs Hrs and — Unit Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ww wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ 
QUEREC AND Switchboard 

MaRItTIME operators—Conc. 
PrRovinces—Conc. IN Osh QRS EE. ato Mth. 130.50 | 48 |130.50 | 48 
' Firemen— al KN So, Giana ie Mth. 120.00 | 48 {120.00 | 48 
Nome le sch atk 1. {Days la. 00.106 |e e001 548. |) 2.00 ee Sae Nose as « Week | 25.00 23.18 | 54 | 23.18 | 54 
INOUE ERE, dee ie sour | FO 1556. oienos: 1250: | oe Ole roOn maINOn 2 7 kau cia Mth. |144.25 132.30 | 44 |1382.30 | 44 
INOtE Ses sk eie co CLELOUD MMR OL SOG) |maveed, |1 D0, |) le Ooi | MESuHA INOS ML Ot. oh ciel ale Mth 117.18 | 72 |117.18 | 72 
INGO a Bee ke. SUMUCDD ener cee Res. |Leo,00! |roG |Zaon00) WoGtt a eINOnd 4.97.5 thaot8.’. Mth 150.00 | 44 1150.00 | 44 
ING Occeh coed: -|LLOUR |p amecOn (8S, [irs 4a; POG |) c42. lp OOMIPEINOs LO: wee ctr spoie Mth ; 171.00 | 56 |180.00 | 48 
Hear Aa eae Hourt/125.00 52 | 56 .52 | 56 
Taboumers——- ak ith... casei ans Wh. ct (ae ed Le | cee Wc cen We COHN One Te Ce ER oa Mth 4 185.56 | 56 |185.56 | 48 
Qe meets eet BELOUNy | eertrecr: (cic mee oO. [LO4, 1 ale COs MOOMIBAINOo Se. Bfeie at 3s Mth 132.04 | 56 1132.04 | 48 
INOME 2. seth e ALOUD Weceaae en eek oO |b440 12 eS5: (44g INO OE sf. do% Hour 72 | 48 ule | 48 
(NOSM Sos .5 dee aay) ieee et oeOD 248, 1h ot OO. RAS i INOO ZOU LE tad.’. Mth 122.30 | 56 {122.30 | 48 
No. 4..........{Hour| .35]50| .25]50] .25|50]| No.21.......... Mth 122.99 | 4g |122.29 | 4g 
Noman ia. “leur look ot: oh Lead |h48 Ih) 440, ASTER NOs Phen! a 1 Mth 146.67 | 48 |146.67 | 48 
INOnE Oct nates. S(ELOUD EL OO) 1,04 fie boO (148 10 30) eA SeUNOn'Connis «be. st. 3 Mth 182.04 | 56 |132.04 | 48 


ONTARIO 
Electricians— INOss Tea atc a. s 
1 











PRAIRIE 












INOM20 Feet) ee LELOUTD |p. Gee nee ; : PROVINCES 
NOME eres AND Britis 
INOS 22s eran CoLUMRIA 
INOM2ON se seer ee Hlectricuans— 
No. 24..........|Mth. {100.00 | 56 {100.00 | 56 {100.00 | 48 |) No. 1........., Mth 128.34 | 48 |128.34 | 48 
INOS 25ee2 hen. . o hours |) 9 5425/49] 2425) 494)) Abe PASE NOs Zier conti Hour .88 | 40 |1137.66] 40 
Groundren— Sh ten Bee ae Pe We RIINOS MB eck so ke. Mth 156.10 | 48 |156.10 | 48 
INOS alee seen «| ELour, |) 9 50— 65:1). 80! 55.) See OMaoon Now 4h eis he. Hour 724| 47 .124| 47 
Noe 2. ee oe |ELourm ee bo) | 44” - 405d, he SO 844 INGOs WO. ch... 2c ate Mth 44 1143.30 | 44 |149.00 | 44 
INO ON tee oe al Weels |eacn selene e2s00),))45. 2300 45s MINOR GlcL suit. Week 31.15 | 48 | 32.88 | 48 
INOM4EY. Looe SeLour 120k 50. t 48) (SO) 148.5 On SHINO RS Fe . 2). ke 3.2 Day 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
ENOMVOL Rat cee ss 
INOje Ghote weee AWeels lemon weaime 6 410044 148 TOMA da ea Sa INGeme WES, slevaate ae. Hour 70 | 48 .70 | 48 
INO Ms ie hee b NELour (ers Sh (PLP M67. | 440. wi 7p Nonny ee Bre Hour 84 | 40 .84 | 40 
INOSVSu os. ee act e eee Se eet OOF O0) | 50) LOO O0e 150s MENIOIG Bik ci tele otek Hour 785| 44 .84 | 44 
INOS Os. et... cour We ee ee P04 On AA Non 4p seh Hour 75 | 44 .15 | 44 
Not LO asa ae 3 ‘ ; On De ek Hour 68 | 44 .765| 44 
NOIR es se. § 3 : LY ae ae Hour 776) 47 .776| 47 
Switchboard ae Tbh. ok chats cle 4 Day 6.80 | 40 | 7.02 | 40 
operators— te oe ee a. Hour 855} 40 .855| 40 
OMe Lys aoe ARELOUT Ie. erpeiclintieh MES OO Jy 06+ |. 2k SOmROGE MAING we Geek ee 7. f Hour 78 | 48 .78 | 48 
Nome 2he.t.ee.. sbi! 1180.00) }.48 26796 |. 50 |126296) 48s eeNont0e: 58.1. 2 Hour 87 | 40 .87 | 40 
INOMISie. aceeee anvVeels (he. See 50 124700. 1.56.) 24, 00m OG ENOw LES, 7. wi Hour 7 48 .765| 48 
No. 4..........|Mth. |139.20 | 48 |182.20 | 48 {182.20 | 48 |) No. 12.......... Mth 155.00 | 44 |155.00 | 44 
INO SOPs. 2. be... HWWeek | 26218 | 56) © 23708 ||.56 |, 23508.) 56 I eaNos Is. oo oss ss Hour 97 | 33 7 | 33 
INOING6R2. 3.28.2 F ; LASS eh hat Day f 5.00 | 48 | 6.40 | 48 
NOMI Ss. vee toes 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 5 UG eae nee Mth. |150.00 130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 
INOUE Seka cbeten 100.00t| 56 1125.00 | 56 Mach schse Day 7.35 | 40 | 7.75 | 40 





*Per hour. ¢t Per month. {Also free housing and lighting. 
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Taste IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 











1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 
Locality a Locality | 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 





& $ $ $ $ $ 
PRAIRIB 
PROVINCES AND INO eae sae Hour 775| 48 .60 | 44 68 | 44 
BritisH ING oO 5500.4 ee PROUT cteiaee ls 3 ek .493) 47 493) 47 
CotumBia—Conc. oO Hour 90 | 44 .815} 40 815] 40 
Groundmen— INGOT shots e sete DAY Bite ects le. ck 6.80 | 40 40 
(ovat Let Sa ...|Hour .568] 44 524} 40 524] 40 |] No. 8.......... IMGH Street ec lk 130.00 | 44 |130.00 | 44 
INO goes eee cee Hour .62 | 44 44 | 44 45 | 44) No. 9.......... Hour .94 | 44 .97 | 33 7 | 33 
NOs Goce helen ate Hour .62 | 48 51 | 44 52 | 44]/ No. 10.......... Mth. {147.00 | 44 |139.65 | 44 |147.00 | 44 
No. 4...... Hour .60 | 47 493) 47 493] 47 
INOS Bice nee eee ay 6.35 | 44] 4.82 |} 40] 4.98 | 40 |Hngineers— 
NOs Goce tease Va Kath | AOE os ateal baa 52 | 48 52 | 48 OBL oct caaekte Houraic. cee eae .651| 48 48 
INOS Se ceeeee cele Day 5.50 | 44 | 5.22 | 40} 6.50 | 441} No. 2.......... 13 Koyrhe | pee Cae! a .653} 44 |1137.14} 48 
INO Miosccb. seen Hour .94 | 48 .81 | 48 48 
Operators— ING Syne} noe Hour .765| 48 .595) 48 5 | 48 
Oren es ae em Mth. {137.00 | 48 {121.50 | 48 |123.50 | 48 || No. 5..... ,....|Mth. {185.00 | 48 |166.41 | 48 [166.41 | 48 
INOS aie tease MER ee ...|140.20 | 48 |137.20 | 48 | No. 6.......... Week fesse}. sie 43.75 | 48 | 43.75 | 48 
INOS Sakis lence Mth. {175.00 | 48 |158.00 | 48 {158.00 | 48 || No. 7.......... our 9 | 48 .75 | 48 48 
INOs aces eee Mth. |175.00 | 44 |143.35 | 44 {148.10 | 40 | No. &.......... Mth. {185.00 | 48 |166.50 | 48 |175.75 | 48 
INO Mea Ronen Week | 26.25 | 48 | 22.60 | 48 | 26.81 | 48 | No. 9.......... Week | 46.25 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 42.81 | 48 
INOU GK. bas pices Mth. |{34 60 | 48 |125.00 | 44 |125.00 | 44 No. 10.......... Mth. | 16.50 | 48 |170.00 | 44 |170.00 | 44 
INOS dace nook: Mth. |186.50 | 34 |167.85 | 48 |167.85 | 48 | No. 1l.......... Mth. |180.00 | 48 |194.75 | 48 205.00 | 48 
PN Osi Sacebryeiec ke Mth. {148.50 | 56 |141.00 | 48 [148.50 | 48 
INOs Ty Oat tote IMGT ee eonetdee: 152.00 | 48 |160.00 | 48 }Firemen— 
INO OE. PRE We Mth. 180.00 | 52 |171.00 | 48 |180.00 | 48} No. 1.......... Hour 695) 44 .59 | 44 4 
NOEL cures Mth. {167.00 | 48 |158.65 | 48 |167.00 | 48 | No. 2.......... Hour ioe .661} 44 | £138.80) 48 
NOLES a leeere Hour 60 | 48 .50 | 44 8 
Patrelmen— No. 4..........;Mth. {155.00 | 48 {140.55 | 48 |140.55 | 48 
INOV ES cere Mth. |142.00 | 56 |121.60 | 56 {123.60 | 48 || No. 5.......... Hour 73 | 48 63 | 48 3 | 48 
ING Zo) seach Mth. 150.00 | 56 |128.34 | 48 |128.84 | 48 |] No. 6.......... Hour 65 | 48 595} 48 595] 48 
No. 3 Hour 75 | 47 .587| 47 DS7 AT Nostids vose eens our 48 575] 48 48 
No. 4 UB ohhh or Rega Gere eg .815| 40 815} 40} No. 8........¢. Mth. {130.00 | 48 |117.00 | 48 |i23.50 | 48 
INOS Geer ee ne Weele naman: 31.15 | 48 | 32.88 | 48} No. 9.......... Week | 28.80 | 48 | 32.19 | 48 | 34.04 | 48 
INO} Goccks. ...-|Mth. {120.00 | 44 |135.00 | 48 |185.00 | 48 | No. 10 Mth. 1150.00 | 56 1125.00 | 40 |125.00 ; 40 
Nostra. Mth. {130.00 | 48 }128.25 | 48 |135.00 | 48 
Meter Installers— 
OOr ee hepa. our 855) 44 725) 44 35 i Labourers— 
INO SH 20) ei Hour 82 | 44 72 | 44 |$130.40) 44 “OP LRA ANA 3 Hour .45 | 60 .35 | 48 30 | 48 
IN ONO Muh tickets Mth. | *.80 | 474] 75.00 | 44 | 80 44 No. 2 Hour .425) 44 .395} 48 42 | 44 
Noda scutes Hour 75 | 48 8 65 | 444 No. 38.......... Hour 46 | 44 .385| 48 385] 44 
Novae dale: Hour .75 | 47 594) 47 BOF AT Nora oo Laas, Hour .50 | 48 40 | 44 45 | 44 
No. 6.;.......-|Hour 94 | 44 97 | 33 OF SBP ENOWS! ooo. eens Day Gs ieuedien 3.60 | 40 | 3.60 | 40 
NofK6 cee Ie Hour .40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
Metermen-— INO Blea een Hour LOO! ASH Dee lees ¢ 44 | 48 
NOS ch oe. at eLour: .67 | 44 .72 | 44 1130.40} 44] No. 8.......... Hour .563| 48 .40 | 44 45 | 44 
IN Oe 2S ole tile Scere Hour 855) 44 725) 44 78'| 44 Now 9. ccc e ean. ay 4.00 | 48 | 3.20} 48] 4.00 | 48 
INO, eoseceoeieet: Mth. |165.00 | 474) 90.00 | 44 |100.00 | 44} No. 10.......... Hour .50 | 44 .45 | 40 45 | 40 





¢ Per day. {Per month. 


Taste V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES 





1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 

Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 

Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages! per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
3 $ $ $ $ $ 
Operators, Operators, 

femalej— femalet—Cone. 

Ose el Week] 5.00 | 45] 4.75 | 45 | 5.25 |] 48) No. 19.......... Day 3.00 | 48 |*67.00 | 48 |*67.00 | 48 
INGdE Se oes Weelei |: 3: . cee Re 6.30 | 48 | 6.65 | 393] No. 20.......... MiDSitmoncmebec. 4 73.00 | 48 | 73.00 | 48 
INOUGS ccs lates Week | 10.00 | 48 | 9.50 | 48 | 10.00 | 48 INOMeE ie hae 8 Day 2.75 | 48 |*67.00 | 48 |*67.00 | 48 
INO. 4s cic telecine Weeki} 82).'5 shia} cele 10.45 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 INOM222..shesEs Mth. | 95.00 | 42 | 84.00 | 42 | 84.00 | 42 
INOUTS:.,. Sones th. | 48.00 | 414) 47.00 | 414] 47.00 | 414] No. 23.......... Mth. | 95.00 | 42 | 91.50 | 42 | 91.50 | 42 
INO DO. ic. cent Week | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 Noe24arn.c. bit Week | 25.00 | 44 |*80.00 | 39 |*80.00 | 39 
INOetid cc chiceeke Week | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 INOUZD cs ee «be Week | 20.10 | 42 | 19.10 | 42 | 20.10 | 42 
IN Os 1S cued Mth. | 67.50 | 50 | 67.50 | 44 | 67.50 | 44 
INO; 93.6.6 ....|Week | 16.50 | 48 | 16 50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48 |\Chief operators and 
INOSOl cc ue cee Week | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 4 supervisors, 

UN OsthIL c'.':cevolene Week | 16.50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48 | 16.50 | 48 female— 

INOMM2 51. ee ot Week | 12.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 Now) colette Week |....... 6.75 | 45 7.10 | 48 
INOPS ere he Mt 67.50 | 453] 65.50 | 44 | 65.50 | 44 INiOwmae fh.ie. bis Weele | 2 aera 12.25 | 48 | 12.65 | 393 
IN@O14 208 2 Week | 19.00 | 45 | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 INIOWEOM a .suton td Week | 15.00 | 48 | 11.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 
Nose eas Week | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 Novmai b.am.40 Week |e Set 14.50 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 
INO: 16: oseeeh lev Mth. | 65.40 | 48 | 65.40 | 40 | 72.08 | 48 INoz ote. Fk. Week| oh. Parahee. 12.50 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 
INO 72 cect clon Day 3.00 | 48 |*73.00 | 48 |*73.00 | 48 No. 6..........|Week | 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 
INOV 18iasice cee Day 3.00 | 48 ("73.00 | 48 |*73.00 | 48 INOUD Ta 8. Re Le Week 23.50 |! 48 © 23.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 





* Per hour. t Per month. 


Taste V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
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1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs} Occupation Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk wk. wk. wk. wk. wk, 
d $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Chief operators and Installers— 
supervisors, IN OR Lee s/t orale hs EL OUr, Hues ot oie cok 31 | 54 .925| 393 
female—Conc. Nos 2x8 Lun < Hour iat 3 3k tes .39 | 54 .52 | 54 
INO py Soest s sees 'el eek | 20.50 | 48 | 20.50 | 48 | 20.50 | 48 No. 3.... ..... Hours en alee 49 | 54 52 | 54 
NOs Shee cease ot Week | 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 | 19.50 | 48 | No. 4.......... Hour .5% | 55 43 | 54 45 | 54 
NosOnc8 techs Week | 20.50 | 48 | 20.50 | 48 | 20.50 | 48} No. 5.......... Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44 
Nowlin 23). eek | 17.00 | 48 | 17.50 | 44 | 18.00 | 44) No. 6.... ..... Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
INOuA a Aen ease Mth. | 70.00 | 453) 70.35 | 44 | 70.35 | 4411 No. 7.......... Week | 36.50 |....| 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
Non ldie ied sess). Week | 28.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 | 23.50 | 48 |) No. 8.......... Week | 31.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
INO nd4eu cise ok eek | 22.50 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48} No. 9.......... Week | 35.00 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 | 36.50 | 50 
ING Alou nents th. ]100.00 | 48 | 88.00 | 48 | 88.00 | 48 | No. 10.......... Week | 35.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 
INORG sisck ee o.2 Mth, |102.50 | 42 | 92.00 | 42 | 92.00 | 42] No. 11.......... Week | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
INO Lint ses ts Week | 28.10 | 44 | 25.20 | 42 | 26.50 | 42} No. 12.......... Hour .90 | 44 .837| 40 .837| 44 
INOS) etek Hour .87 | 44 .79 | 40 .79 | 40 
NOs 424). eae Week | 38.50 | 44 | 35.55 | 40 | 36 45 | 40 
Clerks and 
stenographers, |Cablemen and 
female— splicers— 
INOvs esc. aee a Mt hes eres ir elleent 67.50 | 393) 71.25 | 304) No. 1.......... HLOUR HEY she slocs .46 | 54 485) 394 
INOumedece shat k Mth. | 65.00 66.50 | 394! 70.00 | 394] No. 2...... ... Flour) Paes .44 | 54 .53 | 54 
INOS Screens Mtha [Roane ss 66.50 | 394] 70.00 | 394] No. 3.......... Erour (San. Fale 43 | 54 .45 | 54 
Now 4se.ct os s5 Mth. | 57.50 | 414] 54.00 | 413] 54.00 | 3931 No. 4.......... Dayt| 4.50 | 54] 4.50 | 54] 4.50 | 48 
INOsaiOdes ss ee Mth. | 85.00 | 39 | 80.00 | 39 | 80.00 | 39] No. 5.......... Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INOS Gases ass 4 Mth. |100.00 | 39 |100.00 | 39 {105.00 | 39 | No. 6.......... Week | 35.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
INOM ae cases. 4 Mth. | 80.00 | 39 | 80.00 | 39 | 95.00 | 39} No. 7.......... Hour 935} 44 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 
INGayaSas cess oes Mth. | 80.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 | 90.00 | 89 | No. 8.......... Week | 36.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INOS nDadeeas ae. 4 Mth. | 75.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 f No. 9.......... Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
FINO Ose. Mth. | 87.50 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39 |} No. 10.......... Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 50 | 37.50 | 50 
Now tas: 26). Mth. | 80.00 | 39 | 95.00 | 39 | 95.00 | 39 | No. 11.......... Week | 37.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 50 
IN OHA Seis sass Mth. | 95.00 | 39 |100.00 | 39 |105.00 | 39 INO SA ais eis ues.’ Hour .935} 44 .845| 44 845] 44 
INOMIO ede vas Mth. | 82.50 | 44 | 75 90 | 44 | 83.70 | 44 | No. 13.......... Week | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 | 38.50 | 44 
INO Wa coi gues Year |eagcecdae as 670.00 | 39 {670.00 | 39} No. 14.......... Week | 39.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
Noslonn. Ses. 4 ear |*67.50 | 44 |725.00 | 39 |750.00 | 39 |} No. 15.......... Hour .98 | 44 911) 40 911) 44 
INO SIG are Le Year |*85.00 | 364]1,090.00/364 |1,090.00| 363] No. 16.......... Hour 97 | 44 .87 | 44 .87 | 44 
NOEL Ss een ee ear |*60.00 | 44 1775.00 | 389 1775.00 | 39] No. i7.......... four 91 | 44 1*167.72] 44 |*160.87] 43 
No. 18... Mth. | 90.00 | 39 | 78.76 | 36 | 81.96 | 836} No. 18.......... Hour .95 | 44 855} 40 .855] 40 
INOS LOE cies a Week | 44.60 | 44 | 39.65 | 40 | 40.00 | 40 
Linemen and 
groundmen— i Servicemen— 
INO gil ote cate Hour .23 | 54 .23 | 54 S2651O4 P WNow pl fo) tes NEE ee es EN a es 90.00 | 54 | 95.00 | 54 
IN Oagte tee nte ...|Hour .o0 | 55 .30 | 54 S32 MOL ERIN Octyia bate lclslcietel « Mth. {101.00 |....| 95.00 | 54 |100.00 | 54 
NOM one atte eas Hott’ eeerss leo. .35 | 54 [On | 04: PERRIN O std says eitere 6 Day 4.85 | 54 | 4.60 | 54] 4.50 | 48 
INO WGA Sass te cede: Hour ie a.ilee a .35 | 54 £39) WDA) WENO ai tees closrete Week | 33.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 |.......]... 3 
INOBEO cee < eats Dayt| 3.86 | 54] 3.42 |] 54] 3.42 | 48} No. 6&.......... Week | 35.50 | 44 | 35.50 | 44 | 35.50 | 44 
INQuO Sen ole parece Week | 30.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 50 | 38.50 | 50 | No. 6.......... Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
NOME Ue scioe ss Week | 33.50 | 44 | 33.50 | 44 | 33.50 | 44) No. 7.......... Week | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
Nori Sass. Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44} No. 8........ .|Week | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 
INOS Geshe en Week | 30.00 | 48 | 33.50 | 48 | 34.00 | 48] No. 9.......... Week | 36.50 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 
INOg 10.8 Sees Woeke Hoe Mee ac 34.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 } No. 10.......... Week | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 | 36.50 | 44 
No. 11...... ...]/Week | 33.50 | 48 | 33.50 | 50 | 33.56 | 50 } No. 11..........]/Week | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
INOW12 deus b ian: Week | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50 | 34.00 | 50] No. 12.......... Hour 94 | 44 .846} 40 846] 44 
INOSAS 4 oe Hour .88 | 44 .795| 44 .795| 44 1 No. 18.......... Hour .87 | 44*1157.13 | 44 |*153.92) 434 
No. 14...... ....|Week | 34.50 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 | 34.50 | 44 No. 14.......... Week | 30.50 | 44 | 35.55 | 40 | 40.10 | 44 
INO. LO decree Week | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 | 37.50 | 48 
INOENGae eck teh Hour 925] 44 .86 | 40 .86 | 44 |Chauffeurs— 
INO 0c; ...|Hour .88 | 44 .83 | 44 183° [44 APNG. aes ceh's Week | 27.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 56 | 35.00 | 50 
INGALS ed tne Hour .88 | 44 .80 | 44 .80 | 44] No. 2.......... Week | 25.00 | 44 | 26.00 | 44 | 26.00 | 44 
INOS 19 eben Da 7.04} 44/1 4.10} 48] 4.10 | 48] No. 3.......... Week | 32.50 | 54 | 32.00 | 54 ].......]... : 
IN One O sees bee Mth. | *.85 | 44 |157.13 | 44 |150.72 | 48} No. 4.......... Week | 32.50 | 48 | 34.00 | 56 | 35.00 | 50 
INO G2] xe es sistas Hour .85 | 44 .79 | 40 79 | 40 No. 5..... .se--|Week | 31.50 | 44 | 31.50 | 44 | 31.50 | 44 
IN Osea Nee cig etee's Week | 40.10 | 44 | 34.15 | 40 | 35.00 | 40 | No. 8....... .--|Week | 29.80 | 44 | 27.10 | 41 | 32.05 | 44 
ee ee ee ee ee eee ee iY 
* Per hour tPer month. 


Taste VI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 
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Checkers and markers, 
female— 
il 





Novae ee 
Sorters, female— 
INOS peti ae ee ete 


ee ececeeconce 


Wages ; Hrs 










Mangle room workers, 

















Occupation 





per 
wk. 








female— 





ee coerecoscece 


eecececesoecene 


eee eer eeerocces 


ee eoeseeecoces 


seceeeescoeccs 


score eesorcecne 


t Female. 


1929 
Wages , Hrs 





per 
wk. 


1935 


Wages ; Hrs 


per | per 
wk. Iwk. 


eecresr esto sos 





1936 


Wages ; Hrs 


per | per 
wk. |wk. 


ee i ec 
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Taste VI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES—Concluded 








| 
1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 





Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per |per| per |per per |per| per |per} per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
Press operators, 
female— Engineers— 
Oba liadt-eioseiss 6 OOO 50) P1100 50 TE OOM SONNE INO. eiewwe scene 33.00 | 54 | 27.00 | 60} 32.00} 50 
NS oy AN, Sia Mee aa Pe te Ad ieee 7.75 | 50-| 8.50] 5 INOS 1: 2ererace casita 30.00 | 48 | 30.00] 48 | 30.00 | 48 
56 QORNAsN Oe Ony eae. 6 ae foot 28.00 | 54} 32.00 | 50] 382.00] 50 
INOS Bins shavers bit 00 010% 10.00 | 54 8.64 | 48 SeG4n Te Stic INO, 4 wae che .ece 25.00 | 54} 20.00 | 48} 20.00] 48 
INGO Suse's Aorecoee dois ee 20,005 mo0' | 12-0081 400 elo n00 nan eNO. Shi. dec. ce. cose 40.00 | 50 | 37.00 | 44} 35.00 | 40 
Nighy) alan aa edoo se ISPOO F755 |) L2ELOD Bon 2.1 OW Sb she NOs: One to ents ocmg ee 36.00 | 60 | 27.50 | 60} 27.00 | 60 
INGap OR He act snake 13.60 | 53 9.46 | 53 SEO OSM INO? Ue ck ee aian ote 34.50 | 53 | 32.50 | 538} 25.501 53 
ilayer WLS Abs St eae T2200 FOO: th LAcOOP noOnlh 12200) |, OOMt MmINOw. Shs ilecirae aan 25.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 54} 238.00} 54 
INGO Se eel tereiens cassis V2200 adel TLELOO) Ie 4751" FLT 00) PATS INO. OF. ci. rae ce mnee 32.50 | 54 | 24.00 | 54} 25.00] 54 
INOS OR coca anse T2700 n asa te 127008 480) 13200") 48 Nos LOn. icc. a ace 31.00 | 463} 28.20 | 463] 28.20 | 464 
ING ALOR EE acdc: «= T3000 ("48> 8 12-008) 48 Nees. lee + INO Ul ctae coe 30.00 | 473] 23.00 | 473] 23.00 | 473 
Tig fovet dl 108 Saeie aeeae 18.00 | 473| 12.70 | 48 | 14.00} 45 |} No. 12............. 32.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48} 30.00} 48 
INO 22 che cued sms 15.00 |, 44-|- 12.50 |, 48 | 12.507) 48 | No. 13... 0... 6.02.. 35.00 | 48 1) 35.00 |) 48 feo... ek 
50 INO AL 4 acne a cava adh 28.00 | 523} 25.00 | 54] 25.00 | 54 
In| OS WB ee Sea BERS 14.00} 473) 12:50'| 474; 12.50 | 474) No.15.....0....... 46.00 | 474] 27.00 | 51 | 27.00 | 51 
INO macs sen):e 25700) | 409}. 21-00) | 40) | 21.00" | 40 Wy No. 16), 4. oo. de cae 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48} 25.00} 48 
INO ROBE ee a cess 12.50 | 493] 10.00 | 40} 10.00} 40]) No.17............. 60.00 | 48 | 60.00 | 48 | 60.00 | 48 
ENG cel Gute ake carte a soaieee 14700 | 48°}) 12.15 |°45 | 12215) 45 | Nowd8.. J... ee eee 40.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 | 34.00 | 48 
INGO Sale (inde ee atete scene, 6 14.00 | 48 | 13.00 13200 see INORLO RE ects dooce 35.00 | 54} 26.00} 54} 25.00 | 54 
INGOs Sem shrdeicaelacae 14.00 | 48 | 13.00] 48] 13.00] 48] No. 20............. 45.00 | 50} 383.50} 50} 33.50] 48 
ING REQES sect ids suns TBFO0R 4Si |) 127507) 48 7 12°50 48 We Nos 21s . hos. bcc: 35.00 | 494] 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
INO 200s biter ae cs cc 1Q2505 48 7 122508 484), 11235 0u ASAIN 22%). 1. coos ees 30.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48} 20.00 } 48 
INCH! AAS eee BeeA 14200) 1548) | 0 13-505) 481 813 5048 INO. 28... 2. oes oe 40.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 48} 20.00} 48 
INO ae ere haniies aces 18200) 4446) 11 16-00)}, 46") 16200 460) Noi24...)..0500....0c8 35.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48} 25.091] 48 
INORY Aas Geese OBB > OOM 48019 18. 50bn 4501) 13200N| AGaheeNO mg oe solar. doses 48.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48} 40.00 } 48 
INDE ace ereiids ote + 13250848 1913550748 | e132 50. 248i eeNowe Ge op aoe «roe 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 |} 48 | 30.00} 48 
INGE OA 5A ES Op Pete 14:50 148 |; 13.50)| 48 | 13.50 | 480 NO.272 6 3. ss. <. cine 32.50 | 46 | 27.00 32.00 
IND GAS 8 Sk se Sess cote 38.40 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
Menders, female— INO 292 ele stays duvet 35.00 | 48 | 37.00 | 48 | 387.00 | 48 
be Li SB shone ts oyareia 14.00 | 45 8.80 | 44 S80 aa eNO MSO sluts erstelelo atchea 40.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 45} 30.00 | 46 
INCE?) Sse aus Be 15200} SO LZ SON 4a T2SO0 Aa INO Solos sh sae cose & 43.50 | 48 | 38.90 | 48 | 38.90 | 48 
INO poe tuhe aisieiste ans 12700'}"55) 1) 12.1055 | 12500.)-55 
INO sg are b clomists.cvahe) a 12.00 | 463} 12.09 | 464) 12.09 | 463 
INO Bete sete ato vo: susie 13.00 | 474] 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
INO am One hose ats sisi) 14.00 om 12.50 | 48 |} 12.50} 48 
Note ey Aes. eeatten aie lie 14.00 ; 48 | 13.50 | 48 | 12.60 | 48 ||Drivers, truck t— 
INGA Oaech codes cals 1260000 lm Le ON oO e200) | 48one NOs lan to... a cee siste 25.00 | 50 | 22.50 22.50 
INO Sgr Oo ce ds ahsie etal LOC OO) e481 SOR 4S oi 13.50), |\..cccll MNO mmoate ne sect pele 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48} 25.00 | 48 
ING RIOR Ravdeicce: 13.50.48 7 13.50) 45°) 13.50: | 4631) Noags 25.4% <ieeic. 22.00 | 54} 18.00 | 54} 18.00 | 54 
INO weg sha Aoviehe 20.00 | 54] 20.00} 48} 20.00 | 48 
Shirt and collar : ; INI O55 SR ae ere 22.00 | 60 | 20.00} 60} 20.00 |} 60 
finishers, female— INOSE OG. hemes cane 20.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 44] 25.00} 44 
INO sep cies 8 aieis stolons 8.00 | 54 7.00 | 50 SSBOMES ZENO slack. ete le, tistese 32.72 | 53 | 25.62 | 53 | 24.40 | 53 
INO 2 te ae aterise atabess 8.00 | 54 8.64 | 48 S264 Ie aS NG Szn i. cele eine 33.41 | 55 | 20.00} 55 | 20.00 } 55 
INO ito ties crass ofovctaters 30.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 40] 18.00] 40} No. 9............. 25.00 | 50} 20.00 20.00 
INO ged face asetestosarys 13.00 | 53 8.55, || 53 E26 eOSmIE NO MLO) oa ce aatets nas 34.00 | 54 | 20.00 | 54] 20.00 | 54 
AN IGyS ec LE BASE TOO WS 4a tee Ee OOS SOO Meal 100) [SOOM mNO enlist srerists ctsleata deed cllseess 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
INOS (Or motes: fe oasis 15.00 | 464} 13.00 | 463] 13.00 | 463) No. 12............. 28.00 | 474} 18.00 | 54] 21.75 | 54 
NGAUS SES. cae «sie 11.76 | 49 | 10.44 | 413} 12.00 | 48) No. 18............. 35.00 | 48-| 18.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 
NOM Sten feels aintals 12.00 | 48 PZ OOF AS) to ccs. heres 52 
INOgeO bet osre tks sales 13°00 1 462) a 12 500 48: |) 12250" 1248 INO al oe Joc > ole, ete! 28.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
INO LO, Beco ote siteve 13.00 | 474) 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 ING Dae ce ca levte wtatere 26.00 | 45 26.00 | 45 26.00 | 45 
INO alia. < Silos os seics 13.00 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO Gis. he dee te eee 29.00 | 52 21.60 | 52 21.60 | 52 
INOS Fai teth aig: 12.00 | 492) 11.00) 44) 11.00 | 44) No. 17...5......... 25.00 | 50 | 20.50 | 50 | 238.40 | 48 
INOMLoe Ltn ciensere 13.00 | 50 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 48 INO Bac. B ctor elovers ts 40.00 | 50 22.50 | 38 22.50 | 48 
INO Ria cet ae craw oh crete 14.00 | 48 12.15") 45 patsy | 2:5) ING Ose, tered stecastols 38.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 21.00 | 48 
INOW Wace apes, ce ote ters 1500 48.) 13. OO 48: I 13200 Soh NON 20iae. cies, sate ctele.« 30.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48] 25.00 | 48 
INO MIO aed stihl ates 13.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO «cb ois oe sess 27.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 25.00 | 48 
IN Oe Ud cea ce ete rare a 13.50 | 46 12.20 | 42 12.50 | 43 INO 2 ais ie erwiaso ergs 82.00 | 46 22.00 24.50 
IN Oval Mee aareteh aelsss ADO AS. ee to DOde4sut) 13,00 Ita. PuMIN@ sbi. <b lar «ie pee 26.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 | 21.50] 44 
INORG RRS nes abs ature 14.50 | 46 14.00 14.00 INO AVES WR scas.'shs (ranks 32.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 25.00 | 48 
INOZ20 Rs Ani ak sct.i 15,00.) 4800 13.508 400 13.50) bp AGre NOW25.1.0 a. iene oe 30.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 45 | 23.00 | 46 
INO HB. ee am <b ctaer 1200) W485 8 18.5048 1350) s48h i NOs 26))..4 05k ess 33.00 | 48 | 26.45 | 48 | 28.25 | 48 
INOW 5 ote tkeee 9.00 | 48} | 18.504 48, |’ 13.50 | 48} INOs27 2.00 .05...0.- 24.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48] 20.00 | 48 








*Male. + Plus commission in many cases. 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 


A—Loccinc* 
















‘ 1929 1935 1936 ; 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Locality : 
and Unit Hrs Hrs and | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per | Wages} per | Wages Occupation Wages | per| Wages | per| Wages | per 
day day ay day y 
$ $ $ $ $ 
New Bronswick 
AND Nova Scorra 
Choppers and 
sawyers— 54] 1-90 | 54] 2-05 | 54 
Onedics: deer Mth. | 40-00-| 59 | 26-00 | 59 | 26-00 | 59} No. 2a.........]Day |.......].... PAD) BNE] PTL Gt) Se 
BOSOOF SP Le ey Tee WIN OVS donc: steps | MMOS eee caleif aclete 11-50 | 60 | 2-355) 60 
NOR Aa aoa DAVIN | Moen areete 1°15) 53:4) 1-181 63 Noo 4.00. cbs IMGhy foc. cd ie a 35-00 | 60 | 35-60 | 60 
INO Nocera Week laeesals. as 7-00 | 60 | 7-00 60 | 26-00-] 60 |.......].... 
Noga ean Mth. | 50-00 | 60 | 32-00 | 60 | 26-00- 30-00 
35200010) OP INOS I6 2... sce DAVE lteedceederees 15-10d} 60 | 16-20d} 60 
NOjit0o eco Mees Day eo caus ae 1-75 | 60 | 1:65 | 604 No. 7..........]/Week|.......].... 12-00 | 48 | 12-00 | 48 
NosnOica eres Week ener: oy 8:00 '] 45 | 27:00c] 45 | No. 8..........|/Day |.......].... 1-55 | 60 | 1-80 | 60 
INO Says cows tenes Week |....... eee 32200) 60 1:32:00) 160 IviWNOAI9.0.. cles aL Lt et tee. ofolls. e 30-00 |....| 30-00 |.... 
No. 8 Daya ieee cone 1-23 |} 60] 1-15 | 60) No.10........../Mth. |.......].... 35-00-]....] 35-00-]. 
IN One Ouse. enemas MIGH A oe ceca 32-00 | 59 | 26-00 50-00 50-00 
Nos les dese Mth. | 45-00t} 60 | 32-00 |....| 27-00 | 60} No.il........../Week |.......].... 19-80 | 60 | 17-40 | 60 
INO eden fener aT a Wit RRR tees) Pe 32-00-]....] 22-00-|....1 No. 12..........[Week].......].... 18-70 | 60 | 20-10 | 60 
36-00 30-00 60 | 37-00 | 58 | 39-00 | 58 
INO RI oo etccae Daye we. ae 1237160 315 1's 23 ST GO) N@aL4s.5.. ke ccace Leb EN fete gold eicilincoe 30-00-| 60 | 30-00-| 60 
NOW lots tier DAW ae asad seas 1-20 | 60 1-27 40-00 40-00 
INO Rar daa Day i ave selects 1-55 | 60} 1-60 54-| 1-15-| 60] 1-15-| 60 
72 | 2-25 2-25 
General hands— 60 | 1-15 | 60 ].......].... 
EN OULD Ces teu Daye eo 1-00 | 60} 1-00 
INO iesacetiaets Week liacuecdoess -00 | 60 | 6-50 
NOM oun ian Mth. | 45-00-| 60 | 32-00 | 60 | 26-00- 60 | 1-90 | 60] 2-05 | 60 
50 00 SD" O06.) HNWNGs (26s... toce en OA Yess. See bas ke 1-45-|....} 2-00-].... 
INGOs Rasucosueoes NEC Hake Sevens lates 45-00 | 60 | 45-00 2-50 2-15 
NOW Oto s ticks Daya ewer ela 231 OO ed O4 iy GO MNO m cote sc et cea VLU [leteleaye deilicre ae 30-00 | 60 | 37-00 | 60 
NGM Or vere ee Mthy [ck Soonsers 32-00 | 60 | 27-00 | 60 |] No. 4..........]Day |.......].... 1-35 | 60] 1-35 | 60 
stadae Gully ee 1-45 | 60 | 1-55 | 60 
Peamsters—— 1 Ue ie eae Pearl ocean gen EE RAT RINT ans cece een ercum Ve ict | Paar ch Hao 11-50 | 70 | 11-95 | 60 
IN OF lec lteewes Mth. | 50-00 | 60 | 32-00 | 60 | 26-00-} 60} No. 7..........]Week |.......].... 13-25 | 60 | 13-75 | 60 
35-00 fb MENG: cise see ee ee LD ANAT [se cous |e cee 1-15 |} 60 | 1-15 ].... 
NOU? Cone oe Davi Peeneels ee 127541604) i 651160. HINO: O552../. nec | WeOK |e cunt ollnc ae 12-00 | 48 | 12-00 | 60 
INOS cacdde ees IMEC Riese ete tae 45-00 | 59 ae ee 60 | 35-00 |....] 2-250 a 
INOS accueil Mth. | 40-00f) 60 | 32-00 |....| 27-00 
NOUnO Ti shee: I ca ie 26-00 | 59 | 26-00 
IN OSG acento Days Sage g 1-15 | 53 | 1-15 60 | 2-50} 54 | 2-50 | 54 
Se Al Radeon 2-00-|....} 3-10-].... 
Cooks— 3-50 3°25 
INO SL eens Mth. | 65-007}. 30-00 }°59 | 40-00°]'59 | “No. 8......... 4/Mth. fo. 0. Ste. 65-00 | 60 | 65-00 | 60 
INOS eeu sceeene Mich |e eens ee, 50-00 |....| 50-00 |. 60 | 40-00 | 60 }.......].... 
INOSAO Te eae Day | eovewaluecs 1-65 }....| 1-65 |. 60 | 2-00} 60} 2-25 | 60 
INOW sai eacee Daye sare wal oa DLOM GON os 10) |. cosh NOs mG cece IL VCO bel duce leone 15-00 | 60 | 15-00 | 60 
NOG OS ase DAV ieneee | clan 2-50 | 60} 2-50 60 | 55-00 |....] 65-00 | 60 
IN OF uO ote ese Daye Peete oe 2-40 | 84 3-00 
INOS dicceck see Week piv pia 15-00 | 45 | 60-00c 
ING GS ses cobras Mth ey aia 5-00 |....} 62-00 60] 1-90] 60] 2-05 
INO uO yc. bidmies Day 3-50t| 60 | 45-00-}. 62:00 | 60 } No. 2a.........]/Day |.......].... 1-80-]....] 2-15-/.. 
2-00 2-00 2-25 
NOL LO ces sels Dayar a eae te 1:65 | 60.| 1-75 |,60 No. 8.....:....\Day |icc...|.. oc hee a6 1-60 | 60 
Gookees=— 0) TOMB | AO NUM anne eR taney AD a) MING Gye Reve eo eee) Ra anv er a neni tra ae 20-75d| 60 | 21-40d} 60 
INO yas hice Mth. | 35-00t] 60 | 32-00 | 60 | 27-00 | 60 | No. 6..........]Day |.......].... -00 | 70 | 2-25 } 70 
IN Otro lene tees Ai he) ated Pave UE ha OO S801 322005 |. NOL 8 Jive wedis st WWOGKE I. & caeclehave ne 13-55 | 60 | 13-40 | 60 
INOMEOU eae ee Day ieee ou 122351560141 (1'200) | 60! HOMNO. S000. ce ae Week llc cscst lean 17-50 | 60 | 15-00 | 60 
No. 4 DBS W ste ceotees | alee DOO Se TOO Se eNO Oe... brea WOOK. 6 rcte see fidence 17-00 | 54 | 14-00 | 60 
INGar0 Jat ctiaue s Daya eee 1-55 | 60 | 1-55 60 | 1-15 | 60].......]. Sale 
INO Gosia lyre Days ist oir. (oe 1-65 | 60 | 1-75 
River drivers— 84 | 2-25 | 84] 2-25 | 84 
INGA li eccecmsic Day 3-00-| 60 | 1-75-| 60 | 1-75-| 60] No. 2..........]/Day |.......|.... 1-60-]....| 2°20-].... 
3-25 2-00 2-25 2-90 3-50 
NON co. civ ehine 1B EAD) [eet aie | Baas 1-75 | 60 | 2-00 | 60} No. 3..........]Day ].......].... 1-50 |....| 1-50 | 60 
IN Ocme fi osachts Week | euncasens 12-25 | 95 | 2-00 2-60 | 72} 2-75 | 72 
INO WIA) rss ce BY eee eeeeee 1-75 | 75 | 2-00 39-00-]....| 35-00-].... 
NOUS seca Day 1-50-]. 1-00-} 70 | 1-00- 52-00 58-50 
45T 1-65 De 7600s) HGRENGN Gh cas cele LG Meee mye | se 45-00-} 60 | 45-00-] 60 
INOS 68 ces ae Day yee tah ales 1-50 | 84] 1-50 60-00 65-00 
INGee (eiiece cece DDE Wat yee yad peasy 1-75-|....] 2-00 |. 60 | 30-00-] 60 |....... Sees 
2-00 45-00 
INOS Sarcccacces Daye sence el cer 2-00 | 60 | 2-26] 601 No. §8..........|Day |].......].. .-| 18-25d} 70 |19-50d | 70 
*Board and lodging without charge is general in Eastern Canada; in British Columbia for monthly 
employees and cooks. 
a Without board. 6Per day. ¢Per month. dPerweek. e¢Perhour. 1929-30. 1927-28. tt Female. 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Loccinc—Continued 
































1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 1929 1935 1936 
Locality -————_ |__| —- Locality — 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 3 
QuEBEC—Conc. ONTARIO 
Cooks—Conce. Choppers and 
INO Sy O98 soe wet Ss: < BY Ale eeere eet wake 2-50 | 60 | 2-50} 60 sawyers— 
NORIO SS bse bi Mtb peeee the ees 60-00 |....| 60-00 }....) No. 1.......... Mth 40.00} 60 }.......].... 30.00 | 60 
INO} 1D ssc sts Week |......:].... 15-90 | 70 | 17-10 | 70 | No. 2.......... Days ein dal |i 2.00 | 60; 2.00} 60 
NOMS 2nek ots Cece sas lice 19-00 | 70 | 18-75 | 70 IN OSCR artes irks Day i yee Ree eae a 1.00 | 60 1.20 | 60 
Nopioee ects t 90-00 | 60 | 50-00-|} 80 | 50-00-) 77} No. 4.......... Mth | 35.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
75-00 75-00 NOP Se eer. 24 Day, ) 185). 00c\60) 1) 42535)1 CO ele 
INO? 1fesavossets Mth. | 75-00 | 54-| 2-25b) 60 | 2-255) 60} No. 6.......... Mth lc aae eee 49 .00-] 60 | 49.00-] 60 
72 53 .00 53.00 
NOL One vet: Weeks aac varie. 2 15-00 | 56 | 15-00 | 70} No. 7.......... MGA i eee st ae 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
(NOMA G28. 5 Ae Mth. | 40-00 | 60 | 48-00 | 60 | 60-00 | 84} No. 8.......... Week }.. 22...) 206 7.00 | 60 | 1.355] 60 
INO Ry) fire Ses 5 Day 2-30 | 60} 1-00 | 70].......].... NOMA ON coed aees Mth | 28.00-] 60 | 36.00 |....] 44.00-] 60 
35.00 42.00a}....] 50.00 
Cookees— INO TOs seedy Mbhit | 38.00) 80) |e ue fae 30.00 | 60 
(aye! eR ae os See Day SDOM BAU sack Mose: 1-50) | 72a eNOM Tes aks 32. Vr Tat sie se Waa 35.00 | 54 | 35.00 | 54 
INOL2 esb ets Davetla sree | vee 1-45- Le SOs AMINO STI die ots LDF Nee Se es 2 1.65-| 60 1.86-| 60 
2°25 2.00 2.25 
EB Co a ey Mth. | 35-00- 30-00 37-50 INOS URE Jue 3 IMG Pt 50s [ae ee 28.00 | 60 | 28.00 | 60 
50-00 INOS aed Wok Day hha ca eee WIGS eee eee ee 2) 
INO 4 aad eae Weelk |e eit evi 12-00 | 70 | 18-25 | 70] No. 15.......... DENY. Wee aisha aoa 2.10} 60 | 2.10-] 54 
IN OMORM. heey 53 Day tiene Bi se 1-15 | 70 | 37-50c} 70 ioe 
INTOME GEE yok Day. way aus et E2001 60) [eke Uta INGO 6 Whe 3 seis hs Mth | 30.00-] 60 | 30.00 | 54 | 30.00 | 60 
NOU Te. caee.. J Week |.......].... 11-00 | 56 | 11-00 | 70 35.00 
INO Gannon Mth | 40.00-] 54 j.......].... 47.45 | 60 
River drivers— 50.00f 
INO TRL Spee ates Day QeHO P84 v1 7o 484) 10751 SA MENON Sealy 228) hie NEE Sek e [Rae 18.00- 20.00- 
IN OFM ZA(A) or os82 Day sexe te (ge? 8 Sey naa bh 26.00 26.00 
2.20 No. 19 (a)...... UBYe Wg, Oley Seana eee 2.60-| 60 2.60-] 60 
OAM om: Gees ks Day el eaieea 2 bout 1.75 | 60 | 1.75 | 60 2.75 2.70 
INORG 4A G0) he oc 3 Day xs ae et 2.25 | 60} 2.25 | 60 l!Chainers and 
INOS ONS Sarees Day 3.25 | 60 2.50 | 60 3.00 | 60 rollers— 
INO Cay Os sea 5 Mth | 45.00-]....) 30.00 |....| 58.50 |.... ONL SOHNE! Mth | 32.00-| 60 | 42.00- 44 .00-| 60 
52.00 35.00 46 .00a 50. 00a 
INO SRA es sas Day 1.50- 1.75 | 60 2.25 | 60 NOT ei ob | Mth | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
2.75 INO MON. Stl eS Day wes une 1.00 | 60 | 1.10] 60 
INO aOuan ey dius Mth. pes aye uae ok 14750) 7603) 92 125. | GON ING. hee Ns | 2 Day Tegel aees DEB5 OO ae ee eee. 
NOM OMe alee § Day 2.50 | 60 2200), COE se koe es ope INO MONE) 8) Weelke ogetcecthes <4 7.00 | 60 1.355} 60 
INOW LOsetaune te Day 2.50-| 80 | 1.25-| 80] 1.50-| 80] No. 6.......... MEET e eieis tee | aa 28.00 | 60 | 28.00 | 60 
3.25 1.75 2825 INOMNER asst § DAV Pe ie is lawns 16851 elt Meeou pes 
INO RET .63.4. 5 Day 1 |Gaem tue. 4 1.75 | 70 | 2.00-| 70) No. 8.......... TID ESTA D [eeu ae | Rea 1.90 | 60 | 2.35 | 54 
2.25 No ON. Sain Mth | 26.00-} 60 | 26.00 | 60 | 26.00 | 54 
INO RUZ os eee e & Way leeasesalweods POZE ee 2 | CLR7S 30.00 
INO MiSe ss Cater b, NOR VUES wate Siete praney 2800) (2601). 28 os eee INO LOC ia sek's VEG TY chcca tas Levee 18 .00- 20.00-}. 
INOW LAB eas): 18 Weeki cores tiecs 14.90 | 60 | 17.70 | 60 26.00 26.00 
NOMI 3a eet; Week |.......].... 14.95 | 60 | 18.15 | 60 
INO} LOnsae sale an: Day .75-| 60-| 1.00-| 60-| 2.25 | 60-Zoaders— / 
2.75 | 84} 1.75 | 80 Cet aay fan baaeee eee te Day | 35.00-| 60 | 1.70 | 60} 2.25-) 60 
IN OPA BRAS «kore '8 ayia sae eel as 2.50 | 72 2.50 | 60 50.00c 2.40 
INOMISAie Saas kh: Mth | 50.00} 72 | 35.00 |....)] 2.250)60- | No. 2.......... Mth | 45.00 | 60 ].......].... 30.00 | 60 
72 NIG Mi Seyette sis Day | 35.00c} 60 BRS COT es ee hhee ee 
INO BEDI a2. Be Ad Day 2.75t 1 CAAT CPA MSR SME LS ot INO AMA. oat iOs4,4 Mth | 32.00-] 60 | 42.00-]....| 44.00-/ 60 
40.00 46 .00a 50.00a 
Cooks on drive— INO OR de cices IME Ga fees Sp aa 35.00 | 54 | 35.00 | 54 
NOME canes ¢ Mth | 90.00 | 70 | 1.50- | 70 2.00-| 70 INO SG ree heeds IMG ve iekesie yore | eee 28.00 | 60 | 28.00 | 60 
2.006 2.400 INO SRT Se Rees 3 Way 11 i, Bees | Meet 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 
INO oon ites eas Davia ecwae st |pavet 200" 701) 2.00% | Oph INO. 8503.00.25 Mth | 35.00-] 60 | 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 54 
INOMSE sr cess Day 3125-1760) 62:50 |°60.)...22.015e 40.00 
4.50 No. 9 (a)...... Mth | 40.00-| 54 | 42.50 | 60 | 58.60 | 60 
INO SASS. Jee | Day 31000 S011 62725 180) oS eet 50-00 
INOMDO) siaenae ss Dayal least ceeleane 2.00 | 70} 2.25 | 70 ||Teamsters— 
INO IO. eaten a: Day ites cael | Beet 2.00 | 60} 2.00) 60 Oude... Day 2.00 | 60] 1.55-| 60 | 1.75-| 60 
INOW tenes xe Daytiseatacs lawns T5Oy [MOOG outs Bek las 1.75 2.50 
INOGAS cated: Weels|isceacchesas 17500510 70))) 19295!) ZO Now 2es a. ooo 25 Mth 1/58. Sse |eehee 35.00-| 60 | 40.00-} 60 
Nor Saha Weeki oc. 3 isfeces 19.20 | 70 | 23.75 | 70 | 45.00 45.00 
Nog] Oo seeins oe Day | 3.25 | 72 | 2.00-]} 90 | 2.25- 873] INO Meee dataset Day) a. F apes 1.00 | 60] 1.25 | 60 
2.50 2.75 INO M48 teu ad Mth | 40.00 | 60 ].......].... 30.00 | 60 
Nout hisses t Day 3.00 2.00-| 60 | 2.25-) 60-} No. 5.......... Wavenleees se ltnas 1.35 | 60 | 1.35 | 60 
2.25 21D) PS 2E A INO GTO! ecietists\s ¢ Mth | 35.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INO ML2M. 2:8 ee Day 2.75-| 84 | 2.00-| 72) 2.50] 72 No. 7.......... ay ¢1.35,00c) 60.) 21.50! |) 72) fo. eck. 
3.00 220 | No. 8 (a)...... Mibhd |g ote [eins 58.00 | 84] 68.00) 84 
(a) Without board. (b) Per day. (c) Per month. (d) Per week. (e) Per hour. 
+1929-30. 1927-28. tiFemale. 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Loccinc—Continued 

















1929 1935 1936 1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 
Locality : — ee _—— Locality | --— 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs] and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per| Wages| per | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ONnTARIO— 
Con. 35.00-} 60 | 1.75 | 60] 2.25 | 60 
Teamsters—Conc. 50.00c 
ING 550.3. ae cei ee MGhal ie ceeeeiies 85,0051) 60" |"S5500M 60 Hi NOne2ec eee Day alee stem oss. 1.00 | 60 | 1.15 | 60 
INO S10 vscucse te Weelka lar. icles 6 7.00 | 60 1.356] 60 30.00 | 60 | 80.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INO #0 1e. oi. See ee Mth | 30.00-| 60 | 46.00a 4650021760 || SNoNs4es a serbave ie srt. tel asst 1 SS) CL al Mea rag) ia a 
202 00M = UL SOPRA lise.) 5000a)". . i MNOS tbo... 3.08. Weeklies. t.sahecs: 6.00 | 60 1.006 
NOE 2 A eas ee JOE Ei at Les 1.55 | 54 1.55 | 54 26.00-] 60 | 37.00- 37 .00- 
No s13:scaseen ne MEh i 26000-) 600} a ee ice 30.00-| 60 3200) |. 42.00a 50.00a 
35.00 37.50 26:00-|"* ji) Ae llens Hts Scheel eee. 
INO Tae Se cere Meh 1H). 402002] 60) |... eck else 30.00 | 60 35.00 | 60 
NON THES. kaos IMGT EE (ale Becoelle’ ot 35.00 | 54 | 35.00 | 54 30: 00))| 60) eae acuee| sans 26.00 | 60 
INOMEGH. oc Me ee NG sete nhs os 28700.) “601 2820080" 60 I PENOUV Ore... Wee aieGh: pivey Oe] Wee 7 35.00 | 54} 35.00 | 54 
Nios fies arn IDE aA SN Ge be baa 1.65 |. OSHS NoxlO) so Seen eet tie oe 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INOSESES. te eae Mth 60.00-] 60 | 40.00 | 54 | 40.00 | 60} No.11..........]/Day |.......].... 1.90 |} 60 | 2.10] 60 
§5-00 26.00- | 60 | 26.00 | 60 | 26.00 |} 54 
NOPD. ees. MOGI Nici scapeeeel| sxe 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 40.00 
Nowe 0b sc. een Day Widsets kes. 2700 GO. e2ebel 60 I) INOSESE...coceer RUE Dall ae cae astaces 18.00- 20.00- 
INOS2 toy. eae DAY Abe eaice [eet 2.10} 60] 2.35} 54 26.00 26.00 
INOR22eu. oh. Be Mth | 40.00-] 60 | 40.00 | 60} 40.00 | 60 
45.00 40.00- | 60} 2.50-| 60} 3.00 | 60 
INON23i(G)) Me oo. Mth | 40.00-] 54 | 42.50 | 60 | 58-60 | 60 60.00c 2.90 
BOLO Ui) oO ees Ve ae i WCSGINT IRS See, Oe OMEN TG 2 |b soma bef te 60.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 60 
NOR 24cm Sy 13) oY ase OSes 18.00- 20.00- 100.00 | 60 |.......].... 75.00 | 60 
26.00 26500))|") al NOSRAAR, See men ay aula caen NS a8 SeLOL GO uss ee ee 
laieleretiersiltacetece 63.00 | 98 | 63.00 | 84 
Cooks— el ehh ENO, 165. cite amet OIE 'a. Seerely\, lf. aan 45.00- | 60 | 60.00 | 70 
INOW eee ee ue Day 2.85-| 70 | 2.00-} 70} 2.00-| 70 60.00 
3.30 3.30 SeoOn We 100: 00i:|), 60) |eemeen lees 75.00 | 60 
INGRUZEOU Eee Mthtieeotecailanot 75.00=)-60:1757005); GO!) INO. Si. 3. c cee LEB Ue oc goes ole 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
90.00 90200) |" HORNONFO8.. £ Seed a Vall task ecs leaks 2.90 2.90 
INOS US Til sacceres Mth Us. scleead 35.00-} 60 | 35.00-| 60 100.00-| 60 }100.00 | 54 {100.00 | 60 
50.00 40.00 125.00 
INOsprae se goscene Day: ti ouaiteal fie: 2150+) 60':) 2150') 760 2. Nottie, (ccs reese feo] oe, 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
NOWVOR Co aio ae Meth H1252008 "84002 .8 falas. 85, 00-184 0 Now U2e. oh LD sive, mieten nett 4.00} 60] 4.25 | 60 
INOS HOUR. 3 Cee, Dayniae, aa oes & SOON Os -3800 |) 70h MP NOSTS2. aches eave Beside te les.d 3.00 | 60} 3.00; 60 
INOWAGS et gets te Mth {100.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 60 | 60.00 | 70 .00- | 70 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
NODES solace te Day |125.00c} 60 Deb OOS erat hls ou. 100.00 
INOS OS ccds teas Mth i) s canes aad 108.00 | 98 |108.00 | 84 || No.15..........]Mth ]|.......].... 60.00 60.00 |. 
INOMORS: 2 tee B17 Rel SOND Rae eie Pee 45.00- 45 .00-| 70 
60.00 60.00 
IN OSPELS Oyo oe Weekes vies 15.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 70 2.00- | 60} 1.75 | 60] 1.75-) 60 
INO M12 Fe. ered Day Ale eeeebaee: 1.65 | 84} 2.35 | 84 2.50 2.25 
INOS Te8esieca coe. Mth | 90.00-} 70} 75.00-| 60 | 90.00.| 70) No. 2......:...)Day }.......).<<. 2.25 | 60} 2.25 | 60 
100.00 GOSOO ns Aufme tees He NO Sus oie ebay. Els elute le atals 2.50 | 77 2.50: | 77 
NOMA RE) enue NEG 1} 1'2.5)90071|'9.60 ali oe ee or, 75.00: | 60 Wi NOW ea oe, ee Repl oo deel ase 2.50 2.50 
NORE Oats cia MGR ek Sacre hele. 80.00 | 54 | 90.00 | 54 50.00c} 60 1.75 | 60 2.25 | 60 
INOP1G ase nee EG a Saeed ens 65.00 | 60 | 65.00 | 60 35.00%) S605). eroits llectelelrcterenseal sete 
IN OBE TiN. Us tee Day) || eee eae Sedu BATOUK scl NON TG) serra OLG Ly Al nar. coat og 53.00-| 90} 53.00-| 78 
INO MES FoF 0, Mth |125.00 | 70 |125.00 | 54 1125.00 | 72 58.00 58.00 
INO MORE Joel ii Nichi] Bee a ee eet 100.00 | 60 |100.00 | 60 40.00-} 60} 48.00- 48 .00-].. 
INO) ea O Saas anes: VEG haf Dee oan akg 120.00 | 84 }120.00 | 84 50.00 52.00 60.00 
NOMA isdase sce Day: Wiese alens g 1.65-| 70 S200=+470. 0 Now Ose teettO ay, ilasaceenl eee 1.50 | 72 1.50 | 60 
2.50 3.50 40.00-| 60] 35.00-] 60 | 40.00-] 60 
IN ON 22 arc pae ahcrehs Mth |100.00-} 70 | 80.00- 90.00-| 84 55.00 45.00 50.00 
120.00 90.00 LOOVOO SE We NOSEIAY, Pee avian sce, cma bates 1.50} 60 | 2.00} 60 
INO:720) (Geese a. Mth |100.00- 75 00))|) 84.4187 260") 84: |) Nos f2e. LD avi ls. cc. [sees 2.50-} 84 | 3.00 | 84 
125.00 2.75 
INO N24 ee ie cuses Miho t eames, § 100.00 100.00 3.00-} 70} 2.15-| 70 | 2.50-| 70 
3.25 2.50 2.75 
Cookees—" FOE LE | Oa ool ee No eat mean unl ey, 2 2nane| ae caer 2.50 | 70} 2.50] 70 
DSO IRE oe Day 2.00 | 70 | 1.00- | 70 | 35.00-) 70 
1.15 37.50c 
INO M2 Ftc acrae WG ieee | eeeee eget bee 30.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 70 
INGOs ahO tee ratect’ ath lee th: 4) 602004) 184.5). eee tarts 30.00 | 84 
INO veaee, tes ras Day tlc. iticetens 4 LaLa a One ted s 1270 
INOMO Re ciate cerecae Mth |} 40.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 | 30.00 | 60 
INOUNOE ax ccree ewe Mra le ae 25.00 35.00 | 70 
INOS STG) Mee oe Meh a sasealiane. 53.00 | 84 | 53.00 | 84 
INO BUS Yi oe. e, Na Popes Bons io tee 1.16 |} 84] 1.16} 84 
INOS Os toa Bone: Mtho | We. gene 30.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 70 8.00 |} 48 | 5.50 | 48] 6.50] 48 
INOWLOR e252. Mth. |} 40700 | 60 hi) ere eee SOZOO.| "608 INO. ae cca aD ay sees ceelias «a .60 | 48 7.40 | 48 
IM Oba T pen iene ereetere MG | Masel aents 20200= i607} 26200—) 160 Fe Nopsoaes. cence Losier en eee come 50 | 48 7.40°} 48 
28.00 28.00 8.00 | 48 |...... got snrcrerl batons 
INO nee. feeds IDR Aa aero tec Levon 18 7Ou| fo ealli NOm Ones orate Lai ae | ecco sce .00 | 48 | 7.00} 48 
INOWIS see eae Mth” | 745/00=| 570") 1352005] 454 | 400,00) | 172) INO Gscecse cet ROUT | eteccrolic + re .81 | 48 .94 | 48 
SOLOO! (AES Ok SATE | ENO an Marrs ie Lee | tee ett Nees, « 6.00 | 48 | 6.00} 48 
IN OMA oe ee NYE OTR es eerstegl Lane 40.00 | 60 | 40.00 | 60 9.00 | 48 6800" | ASH eae ele... 
Nolo eee ons VIET ail eeonars toast abaeel SOOO BSS HeSoH00i) 1484 Hr INORBOM as neceie Dayal .temertel levers 6.50 | 48 7.50 | 48 
INOPLGIE eee aya UD) Siyetaal ca tes eset al Gatote 1.15 | 70 ek 1 'ZOall TINO Osncr e ci Avaliable le 7.00 | 48 7.50 | 48 
INOS (GY eect: Mth | 50.00- AQ.O0d 845174500)! S42) Nosldeeresassan| Dayan iecmenelia wae 6.50 | 48 7.40 | 48 
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A—Loccinc—Continued 


IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 








Locality 
and Occupation 


Britis 
CotumpBia-Con. 


Second a ae 


1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Unit 


ING: Pikes S88 01 

IN OMe oe eS 

ING Seno oe hook 

INOS eed secs 

INOW TR dee sere 

ING 48 Gene sa Bee ADAV Es, He eam lissete © 
INO eee kre ee 2k Way Nae ee eae 
ING E66 o oe ee oh Day 5.50 | 48 
INGe WO motes s 6 ay | vee eile ier 
INO LO Baad oes sk HDAVIE ase estes: 
INO ailagetad sce Day! i Soeee ny ay, 
ING ales tee ee ALD AAV sparen para 
INOS. Weld ase Day 

Fallers and 
buckers— 
ING. fl Ae nhs sk Day 4.25 | 48 
ING iB Baio coee DEVE >| \aae Ouls «lees: 
ING BO Bends eee Days arcescteky colores 
INTRA Seal cnet Day oN ors ener: trates 
INGO rsue cee Day sys e aierslisies 
ING: Bi opr vsin oe Day li temee alec 
NOE elie nine oe BBY Niger las, Seite! | sas ae 
INO. 8 canaicaet Daly ai eee tee ass: 
INGO aN tee HB Fey A We RL 
INGO beard iereet Day} Bere palette: 
ING Aa ooo dctemot WDA YH rcteh tors \ievsers 
ING 12 ent ee HOUT he, GAN llorerete 
ING. Ao ikos date Hour .47 | 48 
ING sgh sacs ate ok Day 4.60 | 48 
INO AUD hee cee oe nD ianh ie oaes 5 Al We Bes 
NOG he he ok HOUTe Oe, & esilekes 
ING AGh Otc looters Day 3.50 | 48 
IN Ce yge Ue ete 8 ME Ging) Ae ck 
INO LON. os creieren ADA Viral seen k Mao tets 
Hooktenders— 

ING AMOR: ss istereets Day 7.50 | 48 
IN OLi2 Pic takinel AO aIVTEs Sere cailltcte:s 
INGSi Oss tetas Day aiiten aes. 
IN OMAR. ec:ctomieers DA Ven eo epee. 
INGOs Ol ecm Daly esc. eee 
ING GR ee Dayar seme lees 
INOs Wet ee nine HLOuni ees ess ilaee 
IN Ose Aairercaoreiers Dayar ne lee: 


1934-35 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1935-36 


eeceerecofloeoe 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


eeeesertoeeeotlseeorere+[oeoe 


Locality 
and Occupation 

















Unit 


Tif alti Woe inte dea Day 
INO Wti2 Wh ae ay 
INO ibe ised ie hE Day 
IN ow we ee ee Day 
INGTON ee Sook Day 
ING Onc Uke ok en Day 
Ino Meee eae Hour 
INO SRS ho bWy oi Day 
STO AO s kb ANE Ne Day 
INGUO! Tab che ot Day 
INGO ake Day 
INO MUD Re eee oe Day 
Loaders— 
UN Lisa iiorn ee Day 
INGe 2 Ue Day 
IN OSes eee Day 
INC Re eee ot Day 
INGO Tate Ne) Day 
INGENG exci Hour 
INTO wh ss eA Day 
ING. 8 oid Boe Day 
UNTO wD ise. his torsades Day 
ING (10 2. 0a ie a Day 
INOS WE oat) Ae Day 
UNG G2 os sa eS Day 
INOS 22. eek Day 
TN\co a Uae) ee Day 
Boom men— 
IN (os Raa oa Day 
ING L2. 8 plik Day 
INOS: .biee eee Day 
INO Ais. ot Hour 
INGE Ginna oe Hour 
IN CenG er vE ey: Day 
IN Oe cs 54 stele Day 
INO Sises Beene Day 
INO NO ace wet Sie Day 
INGE LO tans cue Day 
Io). ea Day 
INI Deere Day 


1928-29 


Hrs 
Wages} per| Wages} per| Wages 
wk. wk. 


eeeseceesteoaee 


eoecesostooee 


eeoeeeetenee 


eeececesvfooces 


eoreceerfteooe 


eeeoeea0feeoe 


eee0e2eeleaoe 


ce oeeeseeleone 


ee eeeosfooece 


eoesoeseleaes 


eo eee ee foeee 


so ceeerfoses 


eo eee se toace 


ee esses feoes 


eee es eeertoone 


ao ee cesta eee 


eo eeor eto eee 


rs irc 


ee ee ee efoeas 


1934-35 
Hrs 


1935-36 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 





OS tH ©o 03 Hm BP Co 
MOD @auIO8 HM 
Se oqw»oe acu 
cs 
[ee] 


4.50- 


cs i ee rs ae) 


eeoceseeforee 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A—Loccinc—Concluded 



























1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 1928-29 1934-35 1935-36 
Locality | | Locality a re os 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hr|| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages] per | Wages | per Wages | per| Wages} per} Wages] per 
wk. wk. wk wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BRrIvIse Brakemen—Conc. 
Cotums1a-Cone. Nowndan cae ont OS ie ae EAR) Bie 4.00 | 60} 4.00 | 60 
INGe ON Caen ans BEN a os ne ee 3.50 | 60 | 5.00 | 60 
Signalmen— INOG Ais Cos sce Ja Coho BA el Ae .40 | 66 .50 | 66 
INOS) e adaleinek Day 3.25 | 48 | 3.20] 48 | 3.20] 48} No. 8.......... LOT 2a Pe ey eee 4.00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
INOW G2... camer Day ee aes tes 3.20 | 48 | 4.10 | 48 
INOVNS ce stceote Bay | vecatecl css + 3.20 | 48 | 3.75 | 48 
ING) G4.0...02 ee 1 Ogi se ie 3.20 | 48} 4.10 | 48 ||Sectionmen— 
INO: 8508. Sete Dy ile eee rel base 31251) 48). 3245 9°48 I!) No, M1... cece. Day 3.50 | 48 | 3.00} 48} 3.00} 48 
INO. 6.) oo Rkaee IDE a A Pa 3.2001) 48 103 204048 ili Nowe. &. 5 ear LOA ae SS esa ae 3.00 | 48} 4.00 | 48 
INO. 152 cas gar Woe Geen .40 | 48 POLS) Now NS. 8. Meee Efoor [urea res ees 375 | 48 | .475 | 48 
INoLU8. Gocnoees: A Seva ab 3.20 | 48} 4.00] 48 |) No. 4.......... Day 3.40 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 }.......].... 
INO Ducane Day obec ete. 3.20 | 48 | 4.20] 48} No. 5.......... Day .60 | 48 | 3.00] 48] 3.20 | 48 
No pO. Senet Day Mhawacnertere.a 3400) 48.1 23.675 148 Hl) No. 9655... LOE ial ne a ee ee 3.00 | 48 | 8.90 | 48 
INO er eee Day 3 00h (48 1. Sew Lana cats see ae ee INOW SCs: .. tears Day 3.20 | 48 | 3.00} 48} 3.80] 48 
INOS dase a eaa nt ID Ai ema eat| Poe 8.20 | 48 | 4.00-] 48 || No. 8.......... Day Wiaccsalacee 3.00 | 48 | 3.90 | 48 
4.50 NOW os) eae IDEA cee Bae 3.00 | 48} 3.40 | 48 
Levermen— 
INOS tee Sse Day 7.50 | 48 | 6.50] 48] 7.50 | 48 
IN OZ tor eee IDE alc! Ben Ae Pare 5.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 ||Cooks— 
INOMS Ho xeneye 3 HV OUr Weel ee rll eles .69 | 48 OL 48 HPNOWMebes, 6 deccened Day 5.50 | 56] 5.00] 56} 5.00} 56 
IN Gg we Reema TEBE Beate isl amar HOO 48 posse peee INOW P25. tobe a Day levee. sl eee 5 5.00-]| 56 | 6.40-| 56 
ING. MOS eae. tes Day itt naee sos 5.50 | 48 | 6.50 | 48 6.00 5.92 
INORG. uh. Sheets DAY cals veRat ls sz 5.50 | 48 | 6.40 | 48} No. 3.......... EID aleve 8 acters terete 45.00 ; 54 | 50.00 | 48 
; INO Os a teenats Daye aes te | ae 4.50] 56] 5.25 | 56 
Donkey INOND Ub caceicee IBY RIAD (ator Oartete 4.40} 56| 4.40 | 56 
engineers— INOS IG. Oe oes Day 5.00 | 56] 5.40] 56].......}.... 
INO: Lia See Day 6.00 | 48] 5.25] 48] 6.25 IN Os Seabee eee Way Paes testes 5.50 | 56] 6.50 | 56 
INO: G24 DBS led Fas Pa | DER aa 6.00 | 48 | 6.95 INGOs S30) Jase BY \eedeseated aa 5.50 | 48 | 6.00 |} 48 
INOS Gece.) cubes Day Sat oa 3.60 | 48 | 3.60 Noe tO tua Hour |150.00c¢] 54 .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
ING 84 ou oes Day aes een 5.50 | 48} 6.00 INO: 10260, Saas Mth -60e}] 48 | 90.00 |..../100.00 |}.... 
INGEOnce sears e Day th seule 5.50 | 48-| 5.50 NOL 32: eoeeee Week |.......].... 25.00 | 70 | 25.00 | 70 
54 INOuL2 Saree Mth: seicdies]| Jes 70.00 | 56 | 70.00 } 56 
No. 6.8 .00.2 555 DRY! tl sec teelectia 5.50-] 58 | 6.50- INOVAS Hc tee Day, ils kes eathiawe 4.20 | 56} 4.201 56 
5.80 6.80 ING ALE? sas whee DAY eee ee 2 7.00 | 56] 8.00 | 56 
ING ke een DAS ate Teas 5.25-| 48 | 5.50- ING ALO. es Rees DAY iiscs fhe lees 5.50 | 56 | 5.75 | 56 
5.50 6.00 HOW Seer Puget 125.00 |... .]125.00- 
Locomotive 150.00 |.... 
engineers— INOL LTS. ene Day] oH ceeyi ess 6.10 |} 48 | 7.25 | 48 
INOW Soe eee Day 6.00 | 48 | 5.00] 60] 5.00 INGYIS 2: cone Way) ‘sss. eh eee 5.70 | 56 | 7.00 | 56 
INOM2. 8.2 sone LESH ee 2) 6.60 | 60] 7.10 INGEAD! solgeeante IMEC cclee mate aes 75.00 | 48 | 95.00 | 48 
INOGMS! Wes Seve care Dayal csemeels cele 6.25 | 60 | 7.15 INO mez eles cr Weeksl..):.2eaicc 30.35) | 56 | 33.85 | 56 
Nona oes A ours |: eevee eure .60 | 54 70 elie 7 RAR LODE gel YR is ae 4.50 | 63 | 4.50 | 63 
INOZWOL, » Leer Ve Fea PAGS 7 Ee .60 | 70 .60 NO: 22ecce teak Meth alae eo 136.00 | 48 |146.00 | 54 
ING. WO. Rat ce ane Day 6200160, Oc BOR WOOM ete 2) ai INO. 2d ore cdemas Mth | siskee aves 60.00 |....| 50.00- 
INO: ch ae DD ay UN Ree sk as 6.00 | 60 | 7.00 60.00 
INO WES nce esesae Day 5.20 | 48 | 4.80} 48] 5.60 No: 24:4. wdeaoer Mth {125.00 | 48 |137.20 | 56].......].... 
INGO aie ae FLOUR A oy a Reece .60 | 70 -10 INO. 208 ceases 
INOGHLO at eset 1D Feats] I et 4.80 | 48 | 5.00 
Locomotive ‘Bull cooks and 
jiremen— flunkeys— 
Nigel ei A ee. Day 4.80 |} 48} 3.20] 60] 3.20 INOSML LS .. dee Day 3.60 | 56 | 1.65*| 56] 1.65*| 56 
INGekieeeicas ett TBE ig bere tata Deve 4.00 | 60 5.00 INI Guo date Mth | 85.50 | 48 PANT Ragey eis Fal ar, ee Sd les oe 
INOSROe ee eak TO ge [eee Mal Fe oa 4.00 | 60} 4.90 IN OLB: he. gates BY |iisaekyeeee 2.75 | 56 3.70 | 56 
INGER. ELE? Lourie shoet yes .40 | 54 .50 Nosw4s Ses Day |isccbialecss 3.20 | 56} 4.00 | 56 
INO seH 380 0.0 COURT. Wee tla 3.206} 48 .40 IN OMB Ss Sete Way). We. coms ae 2.75 | 48} 3.65 | 48 
ING. W655, See Day B-DOM 489; "AKOOM ea aeee. SEE NowrG.8s. kee cae Davey oo. sae aoe 2.75 | 56] 3.25} 56 
INO Ses Sea SOE ae | Be a oe EE! 3.50 | 60} 5.00 INGHU7RT 38 eee WEGHV che ceee ls ete 55.00 | 48 | 70.00 | 48 
INOsteO tea tarcwe Day 3.40 | 48 | 3.20]....] 4.00 Nop i8cccccdeae Weeks Seaalacee 18.80 | 56 | 3.25b) 56 
INGO ecb ean FPOUDE . cate ea niace .40 | 70 .50 INO MO toes DRY ns SERA Sys 2.75 |-561. 2.75 | 56 
IN Os OLeeihs) oe ge Day. | eau ead 3.20 | 48 | 3.40 ING. BO. Melee Day 3.50 | 56] 2.75) 56] 2.75 | 56 
INO A eee st Day 440) 1948s] VOR w aline ete fhe Basi fy Li RR se Day. (os eee. 275: 1-56 | 3.65 | 56 
Toei 7a ce 1D hide sae) 4) Hee 2.75 | 48} 3.75 | 48 
INO. 13 2%. coe ee Hour .40 | 54 275 | 54 .275 | 54 © 
Brakemen— INO LAs ais cchtars ree Day -40e] 48 | 2.75:']....] 3.20 ].... 
INOW eae. Day 4.50 | 48] 3.20] 60] 3.20 IO LENS eae Week }...4.0 4160.8 17.00 | 70 | 17.00 | 70 
No. U2. 0... Pune Dayal. vce teel seas 4.00 | 60} 5.00 INGAIO Aiea eee Davietc. .eeMl sae 2.75 | 56] 2.75 | 56 
INGOs Wontetsi, Coes POUT | t33 beni aces $ .40 | 54 .50 INGOT cdl Day |. Coe eet. 2.75 | 56} 3.65 | 56 
NOaU 4s chet & Day 5.00) 600i] t4200F OOo s ss. ole: IN OMALS au: fs Day hss tebe s 333 2.75 | 56 | 3.40} 56 
bPerday. cPermonth.  e Per hour. bPerday. cPermonth. ePerhour. ‘With board. 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 
B—SAwMILLING 
1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Locality | S| 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages ) Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per} per |per| per j|per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
k.| hour |wk.] hour jwk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour Iwk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Edgermen—Conc. 
Magirime PROVINCES INGE Gee setedelesle ss -50 | 60 -425| 60 -53 | 48 
INOS s Siaiioct te de ete. -50 | 60 +375) 60 °375| 60 
Sawyers, band— INOe Oe sce hens -425| 59 °35 | 48 -35 | 48 
NOt bassin de 59 +45 | 60 +55 | 48 NOS TO a aa -50 | 60 -40 | 60 45 | 60 
INOdmermcsccteaees an 59 °45 | 59 “40 | 59 DS ep gp EI Eek BA ene 9) IP del ae -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
IN OsaiOistie asin ofseiee as 60 -45 | 60 °45 | 45 
INO Paes case dicts mains 60 -51 | 60 °51 | 60 ||!Palers— 
No. 6..... Lec idrolliare ceaeelat ate -60 | 60 +667] 54 | No. 1...........06- +35 | 60 -20 | 60 20 | 60 
NOUR 2h vece cca ts ote +35 | 60 294) 60 +247| 60 
Edgermen— INOS Tore csede oases +325] 60 225) 60 -225| 60 
No. 1 59 °34 | 59 34 | 59 TINGS sinc ars eime hore aleraie om sellers abe °315| 44 °315| 44 
INO gaia tine wereot 5s 59 °275| 60 *BO2.)| 48) ft PINOs -Olc, cosccaec © af 40 | 60 -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
INOnsS teetasdiss «25 e's 59 30 | 59 -275| 59 || No. 6.......0. Fi -40 | 60 °275| 60 °275| 60 
No. 4 60 +225) 60 ©2220} O00! Bi INOL vic csccaccces gee euie +25 | 48 °25 | 48 
INO Becivewedets nsec 60 °25 | 60 -25 | 60 # No. 8...... dateiee ealiee Marie iere Vem °275| 60 °275| 60 
INO Giese se csice » oiels 60 °235| 60 -235| 49 | ‘No. 9..... Sd aaitaleiate -525| 60 -425| 60 52 | 48 
IN Obs Ciciciatcica tak «olor 60 °285) 60 +285) 60 | 
IN Ob pS rites <i oi2.5 «eis [lars cea eite teats °325| 60 389] 54 |Millwrights— 
INOMEO een Relcvc ale ceil ores eial ieitters -40 | 60 -40 | 60} No. 1......... RBs BRAD es -48 | 59 “48 | 59 
INOS 2b occ cog elseif °385| 60 °45 | 60 -45 | 60 
Pilers— TINS <8... cccccs -40 | 60 -275) 60 275) 60 
IN Ob WE col sees <u a 59 -19 | 60 02S N48 MEINOFE Es. cccce se cus se seleen es Lelie. +295) 44 °295| 44 
IN Ob Diet Ute ok wit 59 °195! 59 © 195) 59' RE NOY 16 ....0.55 5.8. ciele -50 | 60 -45 | 60 -50 | 60 
LY Se las eee 60 175) 60 -20 | 60 # No. 6....... -50 | 60 »455) 60 °67 | 54 
INO An crates sie a 60 -20 | 60 $20 |) 49) INOS iec.cced es oe ne -60 | 60 -50 | 60 -45 | 60 
INT ORMEHD Ah a Pirc io at's oat ill las ere cere ter ore -20 | 60 +222) 54 
ER OE RP MDS ag -275| 60 +285) 60 Stationary engineers— 
INCOMAR A cearstia aitieie eens 6 Lele arene Neietats -25 | 60 S20 OO PM DOE din cased ae oes wel sccae a nian Lalevoie «5B | 60 -55 | 60 
No. 2..... hae Meet ate -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
Millwrights— BUNGE [Bariewces -60 | 60 *b0 | 60 -50 | 60 
IN OL APA cea) ale lo als ais 59 °375| 59 °875| 59 # No. 4........ °675| 60 45 | 60 -45 | 60 
IN OR eaiiatete oc 5 otis sts iat 59 -34 | 60 O15 SS MIN Ot DO cide eae sae sic °45 | 72 °35 | 72 °44 | 60 
IN OV barat ee once ote 59 -30 | 59 *80 | 59] No. 6.........0..06. -50 | 70 -40 | 60 “35 | 60 
IN Gate oats clad 60 -25 | 60 25! (eGO Ga NOvndiseseseees 6 A °35 | 59 -25 | 48 -25 | 48 
NORD eek ik a ote 60 -35 | 60 BO) [iAO) DINE Ones aca soley aie olblute olen, dale ls cue 40 | 60 -50 | 60 
See Rt pS Me -30 | 60 -333| 54 | 
IN OMEN Gi oe wads cas ate ie one att +375) 60 -475| 60 |Firemen— 
| No. 1..... BOP ABS a De -25 | 60 -25 | 60 
Stationary engineers— NO! 125.00. spe eink es -35 | 60 -275| 60 -275| 60 
INGO tm ste, tictele Sis os 59 °40 | 59 401) 59 BR NO: AOucsces calee oe sis -425| 70 *33 | 84 415| 48 
INCOR 2 ai86 och sie Shovels 60 -25 | 60 25 WOO MT INO} WES. oo cc2 sleds esc -45 | 60 °275| 60 30 | 60 
INfIs. Co ppenOe Ree 60 °37 | 60 -37 | 49 l\Labourers— 
Nonavcee an Sc ok 60 -31 | 60 -31 | 60 No. 1... 3 ee Sens none °28 | 59 -28 | 59 
IN OUMO chk eb beetle des ecb es +265) 60 °30 | 48 INOS Fisadse Bee eee °25 | 60 +20 | 60 20 | 60 
UN GPG ati adhe wstcle ais lloatetearciote etre. 6 -30 | 60 °333| 54 INOP RO ioxn tes cs Bs olaaecostesie Lewes -225| 60 225) 60 
Bek Eerelsanreg eens ite -275| 60 °165} 60 -19 | 60 
Labourers— INOED Os clacenosiscieclt °30--375| 60 |-25--35 | 60 |-25--35 | 60 
INO GEL a +35 | 60 30 | 60 375] 48. 
INOH ees ceo en: 59 °175| 59 -175| 59} No. 7........- bakes -30 | 60 |-20--25 | 60 |-20--25 | 60 
INIOHE oP oo rostsars lee sarc 59 °175| 59 °175} 59 IN Gott Ses erscorstcraieratetorel| Cuarerem sella eens +28 | 44 -27 | 44 
No. 3 : 60 °15 | 60 -16 | 60 
ING iiss nde eile 60 °165| 60 -165| 60 | Britrise CotumpBia 
No. 5 60 «20 | 60 20 | 49 
INORG G . cchcetbots ees 60 175] 60 °175| 60 Sawyers, band— 
INOS 87 (nc ck MBE OB lock ANRIA InAae -18 | 58 +20 | 48 IN Obie ata arn sietoleliois 1-15 | 48 -70 | 48 -80 | 48 
NOPE Sic casectonisse'| sstolactemal cere 15--17 | 60 | -19-22 | 54 INOie 2ascisets Ps atte lala ters 1-25 | 48 BZD HT AS Hes ote erciaie llores 
INCA OL baba SHAE AHO) abe Ae etdl Airtc -20 | 60 -20 | 60 # No. 3........... pass 1-25 | 48 1-00 | 48 1-00 | 48 
INGA 8. soistcio'’s « chelators 1-125] 48 -90 | 48 1-10 | 48 
IN GeO Gomechiss dicts caie 1-00 | 48 *65 | 48 “75 | 48 
ONTARIO NOt G the Lek as« stelsicie 1-25 | 48 -80 | 48 -90 | 48 
IIIS YE a Ae 1-25 | 48 °85 | 48 -90 | 48 
Sawyers, band— IN OMnS iar atvions «<fectes 1-35 | 48 1-00 | 48 1-35 | 48 
NOM taicre clerics tarteral's cob Seite ic ace -70 | 59 -70 | 59 INO be 9 ics cte s eis,0le ot esa 1-15 | 48 -93 | 48 1-15 | 48 
INOwete ce aeiias eels 60 -70 | 60 £70) ju00 BR NOWOS.. 05h se. atctels -75 | 48 645) 54 °745| 54 
INOuson.. 6. Resales ol sate eee al aes: -40 | 60 °45 | 60} No.11..... 1-00 | 54 -60 | 48 -75 | 48 
IN Giph4 sek lectern ciciere 60 -525| 60 B01 00/08 NOME2S «ich ce usiale -70 | 48 “71 | 48 -88 | 48 
No. 5... : 60 -70 | 60 -70 | 60 hFilers— 
INO a Onsen stotsuare al eiatetelote ued otatess °47 | 44 47 441 Nowe eo. eos 1-50 | 48 1-25 | 48 1-25 | 48 
INOUE dinsanctaets 60 -70 | 60 = £0. WOO: HEMINOte st.1% als wiale's, 20 1-25 | 48 1-45 | 48 1-50 | 48 
No. 8.... 60 -785) 60 <O8) 1 4S Up INOsmorc.ccbce olsigetels 1-50 | 48 1-20 | 48 1-40 | 48 
No. 9.0.00 60 -65 | 60 “05). [LOO TRMNOVEEs cCaccsies cess ° 1-45 | 48 *80 | 48 1-00 | 48 
INOPRIOR wot ck lo stunts s 59 -70 | 48 “70 | 48 IN Guan Dees cles stove sletacesd 1-15 | 48 -68 | 48 -83 | 48 
INOophd See dc ceo tatatete « 60 1-00 | 60 1-00 | 60 INGEGAO si sc chicas tdakers 1-125) 48 -75 | 48 +825) 48 
IN Oe Uiertis he, sie ststeere -95 | 48 -60 | 44 -80 | 44 
Edgermen— BUEIN ORS, Gils arate cibtee ae 1-00 | 48 °75 | 48 -85 | 48 
INORG isch cetecline 6 lcctslereure ais. stats +35 | 59 +35 | 59 INGO S cccb. ss sites s 1-19 | 48 *80 | 48 1-00 | 48 
IN Obs 2 Sec cnisoe Atels « 60 -35 | 60 +35 | 60 Nos 1022. ccs st 1-00 | 48 1-10 | 48 1-25 | 48 
IN Osanesticcce cette. 60 °255] 60 «28 | 60 No. 11.. : 1-00 | 48 °645) 48 *75 | 48 
No. 4 60 °325| 60 +325| 60 INOW kik en i alate cele 1-30 | 54 °85 | 48 °85 | 48 
IN Opcb fica sate cts axetetes Ol invs ols steel | eters °29 | 44 2°20) 1 44: Hig NOwISs.. 606s 00 ladies. 1-15 | 48 *BO WAS |icveweve aaa Paes 
No. 6 60 -45 | 60 45 ° 60" No. 14..........00- . 1-50 ° 48 1-10 ' 48 1-10 | 48 
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TABLE VII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B—SaAw MILLING—Concluded 















1929 1935 1929 1935 1936 
Locality | Locality | S| 
and Wages }Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per | per Occupation per ‘|per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 














BritisH Stationary engineers— 
ContumBia—Cone. No. 1 -715| 48 °715) 48 
Edgermen— -50 | 4 -50 | 4 
-64 | 48 "52 |. +62 
°35 | 48 -825| 48 +875] 48 
-60 | 48 -50 | 48 -50 | 48 
-70 | 48 -50 | 48 -55 | 48 
-63 | 48 -595| 48 -70 | 48 
-55 | 48 DO} e484) cee ce ee. 
-45 | 48 -85 | 48 -85 | 48 
-40 | 48 50 | 48 +55 | 48 
°35 | 44 50 | 48 -60 | 48 
-80 | 48 
*45 | 48 
-375| 54 
-70 | 48 40 | 48 -45 | 48 
°45 | 48 375| 56 -425] 50 
°385| 48 60 | 48 -70 | 48 
-40 | 48 +35 | 48 +35 | 48 
-75 | 48 35 +45 
55 | 48 °35 | 48 -42 | 48 
-37 | 48 -40 | 48 
-40 | 48 -50 | 48 
-35 | 48 °35 | 48 -45 | 48 
+35 | 48 -35 | 56 -35 | 56 
-40 | 48 eS 1) [ae Seal I Se, pal bs Fe 
-35 | 44 -425] 48 -45 | 48 
°35 | 48 40 | 48 °44 | 48 
-35 | 54 
-40 | 48 
-35 | 48 
35 | 48 °35 | 48 
Millwrights— 25 | 48 +35 | 48 
BOL MUSE RS -85 | 48 -62 | 60 35 | 48 -40 | 48 
NOs i206. eae -75 | 48 -65 | 48 35 | 48 -38 | 48 
INO Bs OEM -50 | 48 50 | 48 25 | 48 +35 | 48 
NOR 4 eve nac omnes -75 | 48 50 | 48 35 | 48 +38 | 48 
ING. Wi Rae Apr ora Iee -70 | 48 -52 | 48 35 | 48 °35 | 48 
ANIOG AG), ou. eek -70 | 48 -55 | 54 35 | 54 +35 | 54 
INORGAIL: : 0.510 shee e -90 | 48 -60 | 48 35 | 48 -40 | 48 
INIODMISL So6: Tomes bios 1-00 | 48 -75 | 48 35 | 48 -45 | 48 
Not WO. eee -60 | 48 °35 | 48 35 | 48 -45 | 48 
NOR LOSS Fen Wate’, -75 | 60 -50 | 48 35 | 48 +35 | 48 
BNIO HCA cP Roe Benes 28s). Recah byege +625] 48 Bow] 48h Reierden alias. 
No 12). [ER -70 | 48 -55 | 48 35 | 48 -40 | 48 
TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coat Minine* 
* 1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality $|— ate Locality er | | 
and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs and Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation mS Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per| Wages | per | Wages | per 
or day day day) day day day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 


Nova Scotia—t 
Contract miners} Day 6.62 | 8 15.98 8 {6.11 
Hand miners... .| Day 4.15 | 8 |3.45- 8 |3.45- 


New Brunswick— 
Contract miners}Day 3.83 | 9 3.38] 8 3.44} 8 
Hoisting 


Hoisting 3.93 3.93 engineers...... Day 3.83 | 9 |3.00- 9 |3.00- 9 
engineers...... Day 4.34 |8-831/3.49- |8-83/3.49- |8-83 3.20 Ba20 
4 4.02 4.02 TOTIVEES:,. «chee DN i RR Sec > | Bi irc ks air a ERY I Veh cae 
Drivers. occ.8 ok Day 3.45 | 8 |3.00- 8 |3.00- 8 || Bratticemen....|Day 3.28 | 9 2.85) 5 2.85) 5 
: 3.40 3.40 Pumpmen....... Day 3.00} 9 2.55) 8 2.55) 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.59 | 8 |3.11- 8 |3.11- 8 |} Labourers, 
3.53 underground. .| Day Bee 279) 79) 207919 
Pumpmen....... Day 3.85 | 8 |3.11- 8 |3.11- 8 || Labourers, 
8.72 3 SUTINCG..0 ch cee Day 3.00] 9 2.61) 9 2.61) 9 
Labourers, Machinists...... Day 4.00} 9 3.57) 9 SCs SD 
underground. .|Day 3.33 | 8 |3.00- 8 |3.00- 8 || Carpenters...... Day 3.67] 9 3.12] 9 3.12179 
3.40 3.40 Blacksmiths....|Day 3.92 | 9 3.38] 9 3.38) 9 
Labourers, 
surface........ Day 3.29 |8-8313.00- |8-83/3.00- {8-8} 
ee 3.40 3.40 Saskatchewan— 
Machinists...... Day 4.00 |8-8313.37- |8-83/3.37- |8-83]/ Contract miners| Day 5.67 | 8 5.14) 8 5.09} 8 
5 3.93 Hoisting 


93 d 
Carpenters...... Day 8.76 |8-83]3.20- |8-83/3.20- {8-83 
; 302 S30 Pe 
Blacksmiths. ...}|Day 3.99 |8-8313.37— |8-83/3.37— |8-83 
3.83 3.83 


engineers...... Day 4.63 |9-10} 3.75}9-10} 3.75/9-10 
PTEVeTs ve. xb gee Day 3.72 |8-9 2.82/8-9 2 .8218-9 
Bratticemen....|Day 3.95 |8-9 2.75|8-9 2.75|8-9 
Pumpmen....... Day 3.42 °8-9 2.87'8-9 2.87'8-9 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


A. Coat Minine*—Concluded 











1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality a ne Locality ——_— | c“_“— 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs and ver l2) | Unit ps2 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Wages | per} Wages | per| Wages | per 
day day day day day 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— Lethbridge 
Cone. District—Conc. 
Labourers, Machinists...... Day |4.90- 4.90- 4.90- 
underground. .| Day 3.63 | 9 2.66} 9 5870) | Sit 8.701 Sah PbeTOntt 8 
Labourers, Carpenters...... Day o6d0)|) Sel (5270 1 8 63707 8 
surface........ Day 3.43 8-10] 2.53/8-10 Blacksmiths. ...|Day 5.70 | 8] 5.70] 81] 5.70} 8 
Machinists...... Day 4.78 |8-10] 3.83}/8-10 
Carpenters...... Day 5.70 |8-10}  3.60/8-10 i 
Blacksmiths. ...| Day 4.95 |8-10| 3.74/8-10} 3.74/8-10|Crow’s Nest Pass 
and Mountain 
Alberta— District,  Al- 
EdmontonDistrict berta and Brit- 
Contract miners] Day 6.00} 8 5.33] 8 ish Columbia 
Hand miners... .}| Day 4954.8 4.20} 8 Contract miners| Day 8.72} 8] 7.99} 8] 8.03] 8 
Hoisting Hand miners....| Day 5.40} 8] 5.40] 8] 5.40] 8 
engineers...... Day 5.39 |8-9 4.90} 8 Hoisting 
Drivers......0.. Day 4.21] 8 3.99} 8 engineers...... Day 6.39 | 8] 5.384] 81 5.34) 8 
Bratticemen....| Day 4.73 | 8 4.20) 8 Drivers...) 02.3: Day 4.97} 8| 4.97] 8] 4.97] 8 
Pumpmen....... Day 4.35 | 8 |3.36- 8 Bratticemen....|Day 5.86] 8] 5.42] 8] 5.42] 8 
4.00 Pumpmen....... Day 4.56] 8] 4.56] 8] 4.56] 8 
Labourers, Labourers, 
underground. .| Day 4.07] 8 |3.36- 8 underground. .| Day 4.47) 81] 4.47] 8] 4.47) - 
4.32 Labourers, 
Labourers, surface........ Day 4.389} 8] 4.39] 8] 4.39] 8 
surface........ Day 3.69 |8-9 |3.20- 8 Machinists...... Day 5.47 | 8 |: 5.47 | 84.5.47 1 8 
4.00 Carpenters...... Day 5.51 Si Grb25): | yu8 | beoleie s 
Machinists...... Day 6.25 |8-9 5.60} 8 Blacksmiths... .| Day 5.52} 8] 5.52} 8] 5.521 8 
Carpenters...... Day 4.58 |8-9 sage a 8 
Blacksmiths....| Day 5.13 |8-9 |4.20- 8 British Columbia— 
5.04 5.04 
Drumieller Princeton 
District District 
Contract miners} Day 6.98 | 8] 6.68} 8] 6.63 | 8} Machine miners.| Day 4.83 | 8] 4.54] 8] 4.53} 8 
Machine miners.| Day 7.00} 8] 6.60} 8] 6.60] 8] Hand miners...|Day 4.83 | 8] 4.56] 8] 4.56] 8 
Hand miners... .}| Day 5.57 | 8 | <6925.)°8,|. 5225448) Hoisting 
Hoisting engineers...... Day 4.25; 8] 4.00] 8] 4.00] 8 
engineers...... Day 5.82 8} 5.50} 8] 5.50] 8 Drivers. dese e. Day 4.27 8 1}! 3.80 |..8. 3.80: 8 
WTIV.eTS kwh ks Day 5.25 Shi meOs coe leer) Honeo. 8 || Bratticemen....}Day 4.83 8; 4.29) 8] 4.29] 8 
Bratticemen....| Day DOr eSa i MOR aD 5.25 Pumpmen....... Day 5.00} 8] 4.50) 8] 4.50] 8 
Pumpmen....... Day 4.67} 8] 4.41] 8] 4.41 8 || Labourers, 
Labourers, underground. .| Day 4.03} 8] 3.90] 8] 3.90] 8 
underground. .| Day 4.67 | 8] 4.41] 8] 4.41] 8]| Labourers, 
Labourers, surface...... ..| Day 4.00} 8] 3.87} 8] 3.87] 8 
surface........ Day 4.414] 8] 4.20} -] 4.20 Machinists...... Day 5.40} 8] 5.03] 8] 5.03] 8 
Machinists...... Day |{5.15- 4.85- 4.85- Carpenters...... Day 5.43 8))) 5.02.) -8 |. 5.02) ves 
5.77 5.50 5.50 Blacksmiths... .| Day 5.85} 8] 5.02) 8] 5.02] 8 
Carpenters...... Day Dit. eS) | eka eAG fr8. f 45446 1828 
Blacksmiths. ...} Day Ooi. 8| 5.46] 8] 5.46] 8 || Vancouver Islandt 
Contract miners] Day 6.14]; 8] 6.16] 8] 6.05] 8 
Lethbridge Machine miners.| Day 4.81} 8] 4.81] 8] 4.81] 8 
District Hand miners... .| Day 4.521 8] 4.52] 8] 4.52] 8 
Contract miners} Day 7.48! 81 7.26) 8] 7.22) 8] Hoisting \ 
Hand miners... .| Day 5320) | 8}. 45220 18 | 5220 ie8 engineers...... Day 5.01; 8] 5.01] 8] 5.01] 8 
Hoisting. Wrivers.. J. heh. Day 4.19} 8] 42:19] 8] 4.19] 8 
engineers...... Day 6.20 | 8 6.20 | 8] 6.20! 8|| Bratticemen....|Day 4.42) 8| 4.42] 8| 4.42] 8 
Drivers! ..d.526. Day 5.10 8 | 5:10 8} 5.10} 8] Pumpmen....... Day 4.00} 8] 4.60] 8] 4.00] 8 
Bratticemen....|Day 5.20] 8] 5.20] 8] 5.20] 8} Labourers, 
Pumpmen....... Day |4.45- 8 14.45- 8 |4.45- 8 underground. .| Day 4.14; 8] 4.14] 8] 4.14] 8 
4.95 4.95 4.95 Labourers, 
Labourers, surface........ Day SACU SHE Ones ln aSal cone CatenS 
underground. .| Day 4.45; 8] 4.45] 8] 4.45] 811 Machinists...... Day 5.19} 8] 5.19} 8] 5.19] 8 
Labourers, Carpenters...... Day 5.04} 8] 5.04] 8] 5.04] 8 
surface........ Day 4.25] 8] 4.25] 8] 4.25] 811 Blacksmiths....|Day 4.97} -] 4.97} 8] 4.97] 8 





* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include helpers 
and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. 

{t No figures for Chinese employees included. 

{ Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. In 1935 
and 1936 nearly all surface employers were put on the eight hour day. 
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TABLE VIJI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LsBOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B—Merat Minna 


Pe aS NS aS 
eee ee OO aeeeeEeEeEeeeeeee—eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeOeeeeeeee 














Locality ; 
and Occupation | Unit 
QUEBEC AND 
ONTARIO 
Surface Labour 
Hoistmen— 
INGOs Siicccitle och Hour 
INO oso demas Hour 
INO.) Bite tas nig Day 
INO) eRe Soe Hour 
INOo oy oe ereiae Hour 
INOs Ov seube cee Hour 
INOW Mben os oats Day 
Nom 8s.eieuee Hour 
INOUOS. sie Meioae Hour 
INOS ON ako ue Hour 
IN ORE aes Hour 
INO 2 oie er Hour 
INOMPS ieee Hour 
INO ATA Oe Wg ae Day 
No. 15.. Hour 
NoSbens. eens: Day 
ING eee ea rae Day 
INO PSS. ee ae Day 
INO BLOM eee ae Hour 
INOSZ0 Beans. Hour 
IN Oates shies Day 
ING gouss.cce one as Day 
IND G28Rst eae Hour 
INOW 24 oe eee Day 
INOS25 3 eee Day 
INOS205.8 Buiscae Day 
INQS20 cakes ae Day 
NogZse eee Hour 
Compressormen— 
NO MeL ah tee Hour 
IND MHA Sees ae Hour 
INGMHS Reo Hour 
INOIHAE Ree: Day 
INO ee Oe ee eed Day 
INO SOR Everts Day 
TION IW els Maes is Day 
Electricians— 
ING Silos eles Hour 
IND Bus Re asa Day 
INGE 8) ec aoe Hour 
ING. TAR eee Hour 
INO RSD Wie ieae yas Hour 
IN ODORS Se eas Hour 
INO MGR ome sae Day 
INOS Oineatveseae Day 
IN ORM bei Day 
INO MLO. 5 OR ae Hour 
TN opt Ws NS Se Day 
INOW L2 ae: eo bias Day 
INORLS owen Day 
Blacksmiths— 
INGS CLA d Bie a: Day 
INO BIZ ee Hour 
INO WES aes doen Hour 
Nowe. fae & Hour 
INOS CONs ene ae Day 
ING23) Giro came Day 
INOS ids hen bake Day 
INIO M8 Seton teede Hour 
INOuy Ol San cede Day 
ING ION si: ccert con Day 
INGE EL. .nee nee Day 
INOM2d os cee Hour 
Machinisis— 
INO sc tenes Hour 
INO ccclcrstercore Hour 
INO Biba ete aie Hour 
NOOSE Sheena Hour 
IN ONO. aod eltete Hour 
IN Om Gir. eon Hour 


1929 1935 
Hrs 
Wages| per | Wages 
wk. 
$ $ 
-75 | 56 °75 
BU Lois Ee -65 
Bee Os 0 aaa 4-80 
BB a) igs! Re -60 
Ba Aids ear ane -60 
Bs ahion 6 See -80 
BAC te | 5-50 
Be DEEL 3/3 -55 
Sh Ae ag +55 
RAIN eae. -70 
-68 | 56 -68 
-68 | 56 -68 
Fy Stee a5 “65 
4-96 5-20 
ENE = A | “75 
5-50 | 56 5-75 
6-00 | 56 6-00 
psa e (ne 4.96 
fats emma -70 
-68 52 -68 
See AEN Soe. 5 6-00 
PAB, ec ee 4-80 
Bes ois eee -68 
Te eles 6-00 
6-50 | 54 6-50 
He ale, ae | ee 5-84 
Ae ark | eee 5-00 
BEN Gal aame | RR -65 
-65 | 56 -65 
-59 | 56 -59 
PUA ie Re 53 
5-58 | 48 5-58 
ABs eqcsi| RMR 4-75 
CORR 3 4-80 
6:00 | 63 5-20 
°65 | 54 -65 
pate he 5-40 
Web eeeustl orale -50 
els Marts ae ae 65 
-75 | 48 65 
-69 | 48 “69 
5-52 | 48 5-52 
6-30 | 54 5-60 
ev Ay theses 6-00 
Fe GE Sa - 60 
6-75 | 54 6-30 
Res LIP eee 5-85 
Seyi hi Ree 6-30 
BE eee 5-00 
°65 | 54 “65 
AS eis | ea °55 
-68 | 48 68 
4-96 | 48 4-96 
6-50 | 63 5-80 
6:30 | 54 5-60 
-69 | 52 69 
Abs ean] Meer? 5-60 
6-00 | 54 5-00 
6-00 | 54 5-85 
fer | ere “75 
-65 | 54 -65 
Bee ear tl ac tes 3 +55 
lage ees | ee 65 
Se Rete -60 
-70 | 48 -69 
-75 | 48 °75 


Hrs 





1936 
Hrs 


Loe 





‘per | Wages| per 
wk. wk. 























and Occupation 


ality 
Unit 


$ 
Machinists—Conc. 

INO WNC centeciets Day 

INOS BSi.ch aeraee ay 

INOUE)... cteions aiete Day 

INO M10; bees Hour 

IN GR asec eeenene Day 
-75 | 48 INO Ae 2 8 Day 
-65 | 56 ING AGES: cis aoe iettens Day 
4-80 | 56 
-60 | 54 ||Carpenters— 
-75 | 65 IN Ov: Ae ees Hour 
-80 | 48 INI) PE Ne AG 3 Hour 
6-50 | 84 INOS... saree Day 
-60 | 63 NOMA...) kite ee Hour 
-55 | 56 IN@Wwed).,. .. cased Hour 
-70 | 56 INORG. sai. bites Hour 
-68 | 56 No. 7 Hour 
S681. 6) | MIN@PeUS) «oe sees Hour 
-65 | 56 NO Ve OR Lhe Hour 
5-20 | 48 INOMLO: tise Hour 
-75 | 56 Ie Koy uh RR we A Day 
O(0li), 06 |} INO: Lae... + abe Day 
6-00 | 56 INOMESkia)5 cee Hour 
4-96 | 56 INGOs f14:..:..2caee Day 
-70 | 56 INO LOM es eee Day 
-68 | 48 INGMLOLN el eeree Hour 
6-00 | 56 IN DRL TE. oc oR es Day 
4-80 | 54 IN OFELSi oa teee oe Hour 
-68 | 56 Noity...ceee Hour 
6-00 | 70 Nos 20302 ce Day 
6-50 | 48 INOM2IR 5 Bee Hour 
5-84 | 48 INOS 225 a3. kee ee Hour 
5-20 | 56 ING238 ac heer Day 
-65 | 56 

Steel Sharpeners— 

INO Aiehs Pee ay 
-70 | 48 INO yeu heotneeee Hour 
-59 | 56 ING OAM. 28 Weuias Hour 
-53 | 52 No uerdte 2 hk Be Hour 
5-58 | 48 ING AED sec cae criae Hour 
4-75 | 48 IN OURO a outaiok Hour 
4-80 | 48 |} No. 7.......... Day 
5-20 | 56 INO WIS Janeen Day 

INOB) Dees. Nader Day 

Not FO eh se Day 
-65 | 54 INO TTEG iae Day 
5-85 | 63 NOM24 eee eg Day 
-60 | 54 INOS HO: se sae Day 

65 | 56 

+65 | 48 ||\Labourers— 
-69 | 48 INOW DS one teenies Hour 
5-52 | 48 INGOs aisle Saige Hour 
5-60 | 45 INO. WO.8 dc Veet Day 
6:00 | 63 ING RA Rs. Se foaiee Hour 
-60 | 60 INGHOr.. 5 See or Hour 
5-60 | 48 
6-00 | 48 INGO dee eee Day 
GE SOM 54s || INOS Teuanemeee Day 

INO: (Sass hee aoe Hour 

NOVO ade Hour 
5-85 | 54 Nosl0. eee ae Hour 
-65 | 54 IN Oa o.oo ee Hour 
+55 | 63 INOALD en oases Hour 
-68 | 48 INO ALS Rs ss eee Hour 
4-96 | 48 NOMA ee Hour 
5-80 | 48 NOP LOR coor Hour 
5-60 | 45 INOps Gus. eee Hour 
-69 | 48 Nos Lien aseene Day 
5-60 | 63 INO ALSa. shoe ay 
5-00 | 54 ING Oth: eyesore Day 
5-85 | 48 INos20)s ache ene Hour 
-75 | 63 NOs 2h aenancnre Day 

INOg 22:45: Moe Hour 

INOM23:.4 uu ae Day 
-65 | 54 ING) (24ers ee Hour 
-50 | 63 INGZ2Z5ae ae Day 
-65 | 56 NOS 26M nas sens Hour 
-60 | 63 INO1W27 2243 ae Hour 
-69 | 48 INOM28. oe ceiee Day 
-75 | 48 INO 29 Bee asic ice Day 





1929 


Hrs 





1935 





Hrs 


Wages] per| Wages| per 
wk. wk. 


es er ry 


a rs i 


sre ceeeto cee 


a 


ec oeeeeteoos 
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es iar 


weer eer toreos 


Sa ees ieee 
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1936 
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Wages| per 
wk. 
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B. Merat Mintne*—Continued 











1935 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1936 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


Unit 


1929 


Hrs 


1935 





Hrs 


1936 


Hrs 


Wages | per} Wages] per| Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 





1929 
Locality a 
and Unit Hrs 
Occupation Wages | per 
wk. 
$ 
QUEBEC AND 
OntTAaRIO—Con. 
Mill labour 
Crushermen— 
INO. Melis: oe iteeoans Hour .60 | 54 
ING Sho ae ot dee ok Day. ere euler a. 
ING. Ores celia i Day 4.25 | 48 
INO. Mise otc i Day.” | eee ee 
ING oan OE cake our. |e esas 
INO. RG5o. 2h LOT, |AeRoL eles. 
INS 7 eee Hour E08) || 00 
INOuMNSe: :5 ee ok LOUL. [ep eenben nese 
INO.PLOLe ob ee «| Day 4.50 | 56 
INO: Oi. hfe ck Davy. heres ere. 
INO: sil ae.cs oe 3 Day 4.00 | 56 
ING silo .% ook tebe) Hour -625:| 56 
No. 13 Our, |/P Panes less 
NOs La oot caste FLOUYS Bea oe aoe 
INGE Bei, dace Hour Hoon eO2 
ING 5 168 a).k, Sscaled. Hour eee een 
IN‘O-fliTis 2: 5 0ehs. ELOUT | Jee Mee ste 
INO U8 od othr er IDEN ARR RE RS 2 Tl mee 
INOS Oi 2. ocRE Day 4.25 | 56 
INOW 208.0. 5 lees Da ¥. | Slee sabe ess 
INO nee es uh ee sk Day 4.50 | 63 
INO Ma2ER cee ok Day ..| keeles. 
Millmen— 
INOS HRS ee ok our ase. ear eee- 
ING wie boc) Sok, Hour .65 | 54 
ING SRSA 28 cies Day 4.50 | 56 
INO. D4 Aceh Day) | eek ct ST 
ING sgt Ole des eda Hour | eon ele se 
INOU Ot eon aroeh EVOUPA a iach sel eae 
INGA th dae eit Day 4.50 | 56 
NOMS 25 ot anes JD YSS gia (a ee Sees Ie 2 
INOTMO: «ct ee ok Day 4.50 | 56 
INO 210 G0 32 teks. Hour .66 | 56 
INO AL eee, Day ltee scenes lors 
INO lites s 2. as ELOur,| ec eal hs 
INO MLO so eke Hour 53 | 52 
INO AS. ae Way. |e ae seas ebae 
INOS AbB Peek Day’ |G. alee: 
INO. 116): 8rci + vaste Day 4.50 | 56 
IS oy 7p aie 8 Day 4.75 | 56 
INOA18 e053. b FELOUE ite nora aie: 
Solution men— 
NG Tae Day. |e n cies 
EN Ocmeed. eae etre DE gael SAO ky ath 2 
INO.Hoe sos ceb ID Ay: ||'0ebe. kite ateceys 
INO 45... ehh OUTS |e ase: [koe 
INO 420s. oeeehee Dy Bilt om ers | teak 
IN GAO as eae ics HOUT || Pew Aah as 
IN ODEN Eee eae TDR gam la eae es 1 a 
INOS: Bee Be: Day 4.50 | 56 
ING Ounce eee Hour .69 | 56 
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Machinemen and 
drill runners— 














ING sia DR ee ce Hour 
ING@s 24 So oe Day 
INO Skeet oneee Day 
ING Aa eis cok Hour 
INGe TORE aoe Hour 
INO MG ica ote Hour 
INO Had shod eis Hour 
IN Oa Cie. t, Gack Hour 
INO MOUS, oh OLS Hour 
ING AOS. Gah. + Day 
Jo Ni 8 I le Hour 
INOw 128. 4865 ss Day 
ING@s 18m es esiee ek Hour 
ING RL4ee Antes Day 
ING HAS. Sch es: Day 
INOr Gah ase aes Day 
ING Oye Af Day 
UNOS, ccas med Day 
INOS 19%... duets Day 
Noe 20M. tae Day 
INO GZ PY. ooh bcs Day 
INO 22S 55 Rohs Day 
ING aoe i 8 Ya Day 
IN OM ZAOS. citi den Hour 
IN G20. 8: 2 eet Day 
ING 20. Bsc ease Day 
JNK 6 74 Ge eS ee Day 
INO w25 hig eee Hour 
Machinemen and 
drill runners’ 
helpers— 
INGLE Y. .c cB bee Hour 
INONBD Hace. cares Day 
INOS: Us on nes Day 
INGA ie ova oe Hour 
INO MeO! here ck Hour 
INO ROW aso eae Hour 
INGamGr hs o's os Hour 
ING Sand secs Hour 
ING van Oy Le gelecs Hour 
INO ALON, <2 Rat Hour 
Noma: 5 eR Day 
ING SS oh Aa, Hour 
INO WEOUN:. odes Day 
INO elOin. 2. et ay 
IN OSALS Wh: 3. eed Day 
NOs Ga. 3s. Day 
UNO uNG om so de ee Day 
INGE CMe eee Day 
IN OO NS. 3 ae: Day 
INOD20Re. 4. Mest Day 
IN) 1 eee ee Day 
INO a 2en oda 4 Day 
IN Ge ote cated Hour 
INO} 24 58..Asyas 4 Day 
IN OM2D aes «ts titent Day 
IN, Oe Oat teed Day 
Timbermen— 
DN Oamaton: «ary seats Day 
IN OSeR2e 5 s.cte aeale ¢ Day 
IN OAWOne... teats: Day 
INO ee ee Hour 
INGE MON. do Settee Day 
IN (oye ae ee Hour 
IN OF URGE. 5 Us Day 
INGHES eS... t. is Hour 
INGEE OPS dencee Hour 
INO Sa SHA Bere Hour 
INO 3 8 Hour 
INGI2 Ra. sei) Hour 
INCOMES. . ft, Wass Hour 
NOGA SE. . g3. 4 Day 
INGER Ee. .L. Sho. 4 Day 
INOW Ge Be als dich Day 
INGO 357/84 Ree ae Day 
INOU ES ater... Se Hour 


sees eer foees 


sere ee stoves 


es ier) 


es iy 


ies i ary 


cs ir ay 


Ce es are 


eee eee eto wae 


es ee ary 


Cee 


es cy 


sere ee efoane 


sewer erate eee 


CC ocr 


Ce ee oC 


ee i ay 


ee ce et 


ee 


sere er ete wee 


sc eeeecete wee 


eee cr) 
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B. Merau Mintna—Continued 


el 








1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Locality | ; 
and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hrs| and Occupation | Unit Hrs Hrs Hr 
Wages] per | Wages] per} Wages} per Wages| per | Wages] per | Wages} per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ : $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Cage and skip | 
OntaRio—Con. tenders and _ hoist- 
men—Conc. 
Mill labour INOnRS 2, ceeoece LOUTA|Peemeee| fee -60 | 56 -60 | 56 
—Con. INOA89)5 ckinceeeee OULE Pee Real oer +53 | 56 -60 | 56 
INOMLOM sceeeece Hour -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
Timbermen—Con. Now: Scie Hour -60 | 48 -60 | 56 -60 | 56 
INO.) 49 ocicteditos MEVOUL Se caarare| oi ae .60 | 52 N60 >| 20281) BNO 2 ccc eee IEPOUD |e sks coe -60 | 52 -60 | 52 
INO: 203..02sh aes Day i sneeme el ase 4.80 | 48 4.80 | 48 ING:AS22. Jee ee Day 4-80 | 48 4-80 | 48 4-80 | 48 
IN (ot Pareaae dc be Day 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 INOS 42. 2 eee Day «||. Ses kelsees 5-50 | 56 5-50 | 56 
INO 22s. sh eons Day). Sea sco. 4.80 | 48 4.80 | 48 ING. 15.0. ceeeee Day 4-75 | 56 5-00 | 48 5-00 | 48 
INOr Zante otineeees Day 4.80 | 56 4.80 | 48 4.80 | 48 INOSIB: osaeeeee Day 5-50 | 56 | 5-30 | 56 5°30 | 56 
INO: 24: }).on% Soe HT OUr Ba cr acye | aca « .60 | 56 .60 | 56 INGOT 0d ee Day -53 | 52 -53 | 52 -53 | 48 
INO. TS. cs. 0 eee Way.) |e. tae occ 5-50 | 56 | 5-50 | 56 
Timbermen’s INO. 19... 4.5 Mour | cece ies 8 -60 | 52 -60 | 52 
helpers— INO2204.. 5.0 Day 4-75 | 48 | 5-50] 48 | 5-50 | 48 
INO Sol dick Rhee Day Rive BOs. : 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 INOS215%.; sees J ODE gold Pees ee a 5-85 | 48 5-85 | 48 
INOV a2 .| eae DAV jis Wee cepa: 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 ING: D208... see Day 5-00 | 56 5-00 | 48 5-00 | 48 
INOuwo.cdi e.g ON OUR Sete sion .53 | 48 POS 48 lll INOS 2S sic eehiee Day 4-70 | 48 | 4-70 | 48 | 4-70 | 48 
Noe t4: in. so See 8 PLOUP Sr tacetee lias .03 | 52 .538 | 52 INO 3724)... aceon AVOUT: |e fe eae lee se -60 | 56 -65 | 56 
INO WROD ae). ko Boers Hour .58 | 52 453 1) D2 .53 | 48 
INO EO: oh cso ohee OUT perme: Lense .60 | 48 .60 | 48 |\Chute blasters and 
IN OMA caste Soe Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.25 | 48} 4.25 | 48 scalers— ’ 
INO MTB. 35-2. nee TLOUL), ae ee ede .53 | 48 P58 (P48. ANOedl sci. donee Hour -63 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOtMOAe cbse Day 5.25 | 56 5.05 | 48 4.90 | 48 INO R2Se 5. comes 1 Say eee bea get 5-25 | 48 5-25 | 48 
I Coat 1 ara She Day 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 ING. S. 8. caen enn EL OUr |e ti ees -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOn Lick re teen DAY Sil Berane a at 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 INooe4 in ete ees Hour -60 | 52 -60 | 52 -60 | 48 
INO P22 3% 3.83 SRS: Day 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 INOSHD:% «caceet Hour -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INF 1S: taco aN Day | BRAG. Be ANO5Nd8),|| 4595 U48 i Nose Ouh..caeees Day 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 
NOP THs. sect 20.3 IDA) ieee | oe aR 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 IN ORE 7. eee EL OUT Pz cre iota event: -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOS) 3 cement Day 5-25 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 
Shaftmen— INO CRO! jude eeee Day 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 
NON 1.2. sh eee Hour .70 | 48 .70 | 48 220) (548 | Now... asec Day 4-75 | 56 | 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 
INOUM2 i deca HOurviceess aoe ee .72 | 48 E7256: ||) INO. tl.t.. seme Day 1.2e.2 Byes 4-70 | 56} 4-70 | 48 
INOW AS os shh teed Day 5.50 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 | 5.50 |] 48) No. 12.......... Day 4-70 | 48 | 4-70 | 48 | 4-70 | 48 
INOW Masa feed Day 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.85 | 48 INGSES anceemeee Day 4-50 | 48 4-50 | 48 4-50 | 48 
INGE 253 Eee IDaY, Paamess lanes 6.35 | 56 7.00 | 56 
Pipefitters— 
Muckers, shovellers INO. UL ee ee * Days | #ovendeieeas 4-70 | 56 | 5-20 | 48 
and trammers— INO: Boek, nee Hour -63 | 48 -60 | 54 -60 | 54 
INO} TMi ei tie bar ay 5:00 | 56 | 5-25 | 48 | 5-05 | 48) No. 38.......... Hour |e asec lead: -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOF 32 oes Hour -53 | 52 -53 | 52 $63: )[h48) | AINOs awe eens Hour -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO Ses eee Way sleet ses 45750156}: 4°75 1256 th UNO. #50... dee our -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO: '4.... sclegeers Days see ane 4°25'/ 56 | 4:25 1/56 |) No. 6:......6-: Day 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 
NOD Dy Nae EIOUE. : | seayrereye | (sve. on +53 | 52 -53 | 52 INGORE eae Day 5-25 | 56 | 5-25] 48 | 5-25 | 48 
INO? 16s. chee TOUR Eevee ae |e +53 | 56 <Dd [O68 I, WNOLMSee.caeees Day 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 
INIOR Oso. co ees Day 1. Soe sel! ibes. 4.75156 | 4-75 |°56 || No. 9.......... Day 4-80 | 56 | 4-80] 48 | 4-80 | 48 
INO: FS ect biereee Day Weep cokoess 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 INOW LO oeeees: Hour °60%) 02! | eeoecte = -60 | 48 
INO GO ae meer ETOUr lo Fees et asec -58 | 56 “58 ("OGul) ENO? dds). eacemes Day) Vos se saenoaes 4-70 | 48 | 4-70 | 48 
INO: 1052 5.5883 Day 4-25 | 48 | 4-25 | 48 | 4-25 | 48) No. 12.......... IDEN al per is 6lloeec 5-00 | 48 | 5-00 | 48 
Noe LSS ae. Day ape secs 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 |Samplers— 
INOFIQUS Rea: Day 4-25 | 56 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 INO. 00E 32.0 hertees Hour -57 | 48 “57 | 48 -57 | 48 
INOL TO ee: Day 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 Nose Secs POUL | ssio0 Nella cs -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO} 14.4...RRS5 Day 3°75 | 48 3°85 | 48 3°85 | 48 INOLM she. dees Hour -60 | 48 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOS ct hee. DDO | Ach a eA le 4-25 | 56 4-25 | 48 IN On RE: cts lOur: | swe nites -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO} 16.00. ss fen. Day -53 | 48 +53 | 48 “53 | 48 |i) No. 5.0..0. see Hour’ | <ssetenleres -60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO. ic tie Flour |hieeettachoaes -50 | 48 -50 | 48 INORG Sd capskietee Day 4-80 | 48 4-80 | 48 4-80 | 48 
INOD1S..e -. eee Day el yecpr aes lene 4-00 | 48 4-25 | 48 INOS abe tens Day 4-75 | 48 5-00 | 48 5:00 | 48 
ING: 19/28 kee Hour |..33 Bes: *53 | 56 +53 | 56 IN OF NG Kees steers Day 4-75 | 56 4-75 | 48 4-75 | 48 
NO; 20). 2 cine antes Bours |hee erepaae -53 | 48 -53 | 48 INOROs...: fee Hour -60 | 52 -60 | 52 -60 | 48 
INOS 2143.0 Bee JOE Mea iene sollaoe 3°75 | 48 3°75 | 48 INO} TOM eee PVOUP: esa nee es fe -60 | 56 -60 | 52 
INOF 22 524.4 eter: (DYES Gal AAS be Bdllnoue 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 Nop tT Bee DY ina deceeiesies 4-80 | 48 4-80 | 48 
INON23). 22 tore VOUT |Lieee selects +53 | 52 *D3 "48 Na aNOwd 2. gone Day 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 48 
NOU 248 6, See: FTOUY || alts coe -53 | 56 *Dd |°O6 || WNOSdostecd eee: Day Vea elnsos 5-45 | 48 | 5-45 | 48 
INO 20M bee Hour +53 | 48 +53 | 48 °53 | 48 | No. 14.......... Day bases. sse: 4-80 | 48 | 4-80 | 48 
INO2320.: 2 2.) eer Hour -53 | 48 +53 | 48 °53 | 48 ||Nippers— 
NOL 2 Tat eaeee: VOU || aretereel eects +53 | 52 “5d 52) lm INOe mlicoe streets Day eeeeealiosis: 4-25 | 56] 4-25 | 48 
INOU 28s: .< eae Day 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 4-25 | 48 INOc 32... tee Hour -53 | 48 +53 | 48 +53 | 48 
INO? 29.2 ch oes Day 5-00 | 56 | 4-75 | 56 4-75 | 56 INO td Sc oats MAY: Pom eontes lnces 4-00 | 48 4-00 | 48 
INONS0i:5 hee Day 4-25 | 56] 4-251] 48] 4-251 48]| No. 4.......... ay Ae 4-25 | 48 | 4-25 | 48 
; INOW F559. tenes Hour be esieatesse °53 | 54 -60 | 48 
Cage and skip INOM) Gh. shee cee Hour -53 | 48 +53 | 48 -53 | 48 
tenders and hoist- INOW l.cce tees ay 4-25 | 48 | 4-25 | 48 | 4-25 | 48 
men— INOS i cc .feer Day 4-75 | 56 4-60 | 48 4-40 | 48 
INOS 1. 35 ORE Day 4-50 | 48 | 4-25 | 48) 4-25 | 48 |) No. 9.. Hour -53 | 52 +53 | 52 +53 | 48 
UNGER Ries. ce eres DDS y; le aete A tea clin 5-20 | 56 | 5-20 | 48 INOE TON. cc eters LOUT Ils Saee ee lees a -53 | 52 °60 | 52 
INODMOsdesctiaes Hour -63 | 56 -60 | 48 -60 | 48 ||Deckmen— 
INON GAM: cee. Day ie ei, 4-60 | 48 | 4-60} 48 | No. 1.......... Hour OT AS Nee. 48 -60 | 48 
INOSSO) UM Seb ook our? | ese sires +53 | 63 *53.\\556: || MuINOea tenes. eet IPOUE simanvenettes.« -53 | 56 +53 | 48 
NoWi\6..0. of ee fe Yoyih wal Peacae oil ode +55 | 48 “55 1948 DINO IS. foo eee POUL ees eee leee.. -65 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOF i ea cade Day? | eeeeeseees 4-75 | 48 | 4-75 | 481} No. 4.......... Day 4-25 | 48 | 4-20] 48 | 4-25 | 48 
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B. Metat Mintne—Continued 











1929 1935 

Locality 

and Unit Hrs Hrs 

Occupation Wages | per | Wages | per 

wk wk. 

QUEBEC AND 
OntaRIo—Conc. 

Mill labour 

—Conc. 

Deckmen—Con. 
INORMO fon geaees TOUT’ eee ole oe -53 | 52 
INOREGS So 5.e2 Hour |e een bees -50 | 70 
INOMaI RS hasnt 1a Kosh t ai |, Gees eres ieee +45 | 63 
INGORE S so eOR: Day 4-25 | 56 4-25 | 56 
INONEOR Sr RRs2 Day 4-25 | 56 4-25 | 48 
No. 10.. Day |4.2ee dese. 4-80 | 48 
INOELIS . Ooee os Day. «| soe tle os 4-25 | 54 
INOD 128 he Day 4-25 | 63 | 4-25 | 48 
INOS 1S e cca. fk OUrE eee eee: -46 | 63 
INR 4oF.2 82 ols: Day  gecmeariges: 4-75 | 56 
IN; Lal) eee een ie Day "eee eek 4-50 | 56 
INO TG. . gears: Day | aeereeetae 4-70 | 56 
INOSI7E:. 3528824 Day 4-00 | 48 | 3-85 | 48 

Trackmen— 

One ee Fees Day *|ee se aece. 4-70 | 56 
INONGZY. oo Ress Hour 57 | 48 -57 | 48 
ING oes seesee Day 4-80 | 48 | 4-80] 48 
INO mao yes: Hour 60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INOW DR. eee.) our |e... -60 | 48 
NOM GF 58.5 Day 5-25 | 48 5-25 | 48 
INOFE7h.c5 ho Re: Day 4-80 | 56 4-80 | 48 
INOS Serene: Day 4-75 | 48 4-75 | 48 
INOS Ost eee: Day aillateeceeleaes 5-50 | 48 

4-70 | 56 
-60 | 52 
-60 | 48 
-60 | 48 
4-80 | 48 
5-00 | 56 
4-80 | 48 
-60 | 52 
-60 | 52 
4-50 | 48 
4-75 | 48 
4-50 | 48 
British CoutuMBIA 
Per Per 
Electricians— day day 
ING eles e eee raliei se omic cs cee | eee 5.40 | 48 
IN Gra aetna a eterns eordio an aetes 5.25 | 56 
INO amo ee ae less lee ee ae leas 4.90 | 48 
ING ee es eee IEA brs 6.25 56 5.50 | 48 
INOMDO eee ee 5.20 48 4.50 | 48 
IN Ga On ees Sae es eee lita ac ee: 5.00 | 48 
Car penters— 
INOnee lee areca mec shes o. mece 5.40 | 48 
INO come on cate ee ea te A ase Deg ct Re lhe ee, 5.25 | 48 
ING OMe oe aoe Al scons ee 1B len eke 4.50 | 56 
FTO Aa be ee, eh | Reman aaeaa| ied Aedes eae, BH SRA 5.40 | 48 
SCORE anti le ee Bs Crees eRe IE er Als eal A 4.50 | 56 
INO mTOL tes See AP nck onto 4.25 | 52 
IN OV Ti en ge ered Beech 6.00 | 56] 5.00 | 48 
IN OMe Sime ie eee i cess 5.20 48 4.50 | 48 
I 2 Ua Ay Seas | PRIS |e ee llama 5.00 | 48 
INTEL OO nee niin Oe al 8 6.00 56 5.50 | 48 
Machinists— 

C0 eid Bes abo bs ene een fos Secret hae 5.40 | 48 
Ios Faecred te erento | eePucken te 5.75 56 5.50 | 48 
INOS esop bb hen reso i Soras a Saas 5.00 | 48 
IN Oger Seen cites Alene see 5.20 48 4.80 | 48 

Blacksmiths— 
INGA cceaecer allo caer 6.00 | 56] 4.50 | 52 
Bt fa Pa YAS el ey cavern PMR | oot Seeertrles Bt lk seb 5.50 | 54 
IN OneiO ste oe cee al oe ce 5.50 56 5.00 | 48 
INO vere. re arene nila. hic 5.40 48 4.50 | 48 
ING. te ore ll eae eee 6.00 56 6.00 | 48 
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1936 

Hrs 

per 

wk. 

$ 

5.50 | 48 
5.00 | 48 
5.75 | 48 
5.00 | 52 
5.25 | 48 
5.40 | 48 
4.00 | 52 
4.50 | 48 
5.75 } 48 
5.00 | 56 
5.50 | 48 
4.50 | 52 
4.00 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
4.25 | 48 
4.00 | 52 
3.75 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
3.35 | 48 
3.60 | 48 
3.35 | 56 
5.00 | 48 
4.25 | 56 
3.60 | 56 
5.00 | 56 
4.50 | 48 
4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 52 
4.50 | 48 
4.50 | 56 
5.40 | 48 
5.25. |-56 
4.75 | 56 
4.50 | 48 

4.50 | 56. 
5.00 | 56 
5.75 | 48 
4.50 | 56 
4.50 | 48 
4.50 | 52 
4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
5.00 | 48 
4.50 | 48 
4.75 | 48 
4.00 | 48 
4.50 | 56 
5.40 | 48 
5.00 | 48 
4.00 | 52 
5.00 | 52 

4.50 | 48- 
56 

4.50 | 48 
4.00 | 56 
5.40 | 48 
5.50 | 48 
4.50 | 66 
4.50 | 52 
4.50 | 52 
4.50 | 52 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Concluded 


B. Merat Mintne—Concluded 


























1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality ne Locality a od 
and Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per | per per |per] per |per| per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
$ $ $ ; $ $ 
British CoLUMBIA Timbermen’s helpers 
—Continued —Conc. 
INGOs Vara = | ies oom, a et 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

Underground labour— ToS [ropes k Pau emma 1. Ra RR Be ea 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 

Concluded INGO S:G 2 RG, Tea Re By ok din 4.50 | 52 4.50 | 48 
INGE Wield eee 4.50 | 56 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 

Muckers, trammers, etc 
IND ol. Se eee ee Ey ar, altace 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 ||Motormen— 

ING 2s see Ns ctedias sisal tants 4.00 | 48 AXOD MASH UINORIS.,.....ce eaten coke care Hel oie « 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 

INO 208%. scan eee 5.00 | 56 3.50 | 52 DTOOW| ROD || GINO MK Vea bie © ctoreresss dol oeetals 4.50 | 48-| 4.50) 48- 

INO SAD. . SER EGRPVGah.. ssedeieta daledecate 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 56 56 

INO BTO8:.. (4, seen othe cidade ae 4.00) 48-|. <4200.4] 48] SINow3es.... a ee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 

i 56 56 ||| MINOAA Se... cee 4.50 | 56 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 

INO 20652. Oe Eat ge M9 ial P| 4.00 | 48 AZOOW 48 I BNO Rae 2. Bees 4.45 | 48 Bron As 3.75 | 48 

NOTE | Cd Bet 1 fa Re ee a | 4.00 | 56 SROOM PSG: iN GENO MOM. ceante ote meen ie che etait ee 5.15 | 48 5.15 | 48 

INDE Dp cre cong PP eNes | cece lle arf cos or. 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 42 

IN OD 305.0) es eae 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 |Nippers— 

INO LOS: .'5, She Peal! < eh cera least: 4.00 | 56 ASOOM} 56: INO BREW Sees sles ode Sal stot 4.00 |48- 4.25 | 48- 

INO SIRT. aie ES eR Tes 4.00 | 54 4.00 | 52 56 56 

IN OF E2 EF SEN Th ene) ikl She 2 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 52 TSO Raa Re Oe Ce ee | 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 

EN OMS to TORS Caaeanl sor ok Byertiy | ty 4.00 | 52 IN OBOE OORIGD 3. kcal RG eens eae 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

ENGELS. SBN ROARS 2 ls tlie mie, 4.00 | 56 ATOOANSGKiENIG CA et, ene |e hs ek octets 4.00 | 54 4.00 | 52 

IN ORDO ec: Lk: oenee| seared | ae 4.00 | 52 AB002} 48. BINORS 22>. eet 4.25 | 56 ay (hie lh ke 4.25 | 48 

INOW16), RM ee 4.25 | 56 3.75 | 48 4.25 | 48 INO. cee eee 4.45 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 

INO WUT... gee) Fee 4.20 | 48 3.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 

Skiptenders— 

Timbermen— IN OURS ts ae RMT Rr uta Th ce 4.90 | 48 4.90 | 48 
Jao 3 OME SERENA SIE Se Si | 5.40 | 48 DL 40) | 480) MINOR ire eer ole eee eee 4.90 | 48 4.90 | 48 
Da, WO ae reo RN San SS 4.50} 52 4.50 | 52 INO MSI: 4. ea ere 4.50 | 56 4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 
INO VMID io) Bele Pee Ota cealive vs 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 ING AE eS Bee O's stoned, 2c Nae 4.50 | 48- 4.50 | 48- 
Big RSE SRN SRG AORG Wa ae 4.50| 56| 4.00 | 56 56 56 
INO RED A 1 RR Ra es cla aie 5.40 | 48 E40 FAS INOW OM aac enEneeenlia stale eel aee 4.25 | 52 4.25 | 52 
INO SIGS. S247, eee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO A De Oa eet ee oa. 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 || Hotstmen— 

INO MEBR, 3. ete Med © ctaceentel [tee os 5.00 | 54 D004} P5251 SHNO ALT). Sacre 5.2000 4.75 | 48 5.00 | 48 

RINGO SiO. ORR Lh Ee. HOR, Saye 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 IN OSUR2 ss sche PRIS | ousre ORE SRS 8 4.00 | 52 4.00 | 48 

fond 1) Sete Ane a | AR eee | ad O25 oo ABO ANP DD MN OMWo es aaeee lemete alc stat ercie Ae ec 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 

SIN OAM Se ARB EN 22 Sinan aehal ae 5.00 | 52 A TOM YES: || CING MEAN. Oe AN Bl. aes caiman, 5.40 | 48 5.40 | 48 

INOMI2 940 ee 4.75 | 56 4.50 | 48 5.00 | 48 INO AMIOUE 5 she ee tena | Sc) Scher ce hanatlag 5.00 | 48- 5.00 | 48- 

ING SO YAR Geis 4.70 | 48 4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 56 56 

IN OBAGI eee isc ated GNSS 5.40 | 48 5.40 | 48 

Timbermen’s helpers— IN OMA Gic<..k6 Rake 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
IN OSL AS? Eats PRs 5.4) foeseeco dl eyckor 4.00 | 54 ANSON D2) INO GE Se, beetle = Malacsle boil eneuere 4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 
INO: MRO Domenic. ee teat gh 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 INOS OR. : SAT ena 6 RES UR 5.00 | 54 5.00 | 52 
INOMS.G%. agin tien Se ee Wee 4.50 | 48 AE5O«| 48. | RENO RMON Meter aeetee |< ce ak. acl ee 4.00 | 52 At25 eb? 

TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES* 
1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per | per per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scot1— Moncton— 

Halifaz— INO RM © Pores b Sa oct |v. RPA |NU5hY) 425 1/00 
INO RET eee: Beaks POON OD .82 | 55 |.32-.40 | 55 INO 2. Acae tes bomen .28-.335] 54 .380 | 44 .30 | 48 
INGE 2) Eee heen .30—.32 | 50 |.30-.32 | 50 |.30.-32 | 50 INONIDS © Se Ney A bil os kin S| .365| 4632 .365| 46% 
ING: 33: ceeeh oh oe .30 | 50 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 INOiC4 >: kane Set atten .25 | 52 .23 | 52 .23 | 52 
INO RSA OE Seb hte .30 | 50 .380 | 44 .380 | 44 
INOE O38 gn ses .85-.38 | 48 .85 | 48 .85 | 48 |\QuEBEC— 

New Glasgow— 

Noniol! fietet ae, .275-.34] 50 |.25-.305] 50 |.25-.305) 45 Quebec— 

ING: 2.) ae bate .30 | 65 .23 | 50 .26 | 45 INO: EL: toc en ens av Mass .3805 | 59 .305 | 59 

INOiye. bes tues .3825) 55 .30 | 60 .88 | 523 IN@ibd 2 Sade oe eee .385 | 54 .30 | 48 .30 | 48 

Nog 4o 0 hae te: .80 | 54 |.22-.26 | 54 |.245-.29] 48 INOP G3.) kesace seek. 36-.40 | 54 .30 | 48 .30 | 48 
ING tide} take: ecctees Zn] JOO Nae eel ee .23 | 48 

New Brunswick— IN OSM sca shamans .885 | 493] .35-.42 | 493].36-.42 | 494 

St John— ING 6 Ol at Be ree PAGS |) bys .30 | 60 .28 | 48 
INGe: wl. cten ks een 28 + .28 | 573 Foc Hn NOV EA eee, BeBe tetas ee ens .36 | 54 .36 | 54 
INOy 2..2).e eee ca 30-.405) 493} .30.-40} 463] .275-.38] 47 Three Rivers— 

NO 20%. .caeah ten: .30 | 54 .30 | 493 .380 | 493 INOg als a Bess cee .25 | 60 |.18-.25 | 49 |.23-.25 | 49 
ING 34 ce ara een .30 | 50 .253] 50 .285 | 44 NOs 4a ck eens ee 32-.37 | 54 .383 | 48 .35 | 48 
ING? O28 dae Leer .380 | 50 .380 | 40 .30 | 40 Noms, ccch& foes 30-.40 | 60 |.30-.32 | 54 .32 | 60 
INGUMO se ato eee .3385! 48 BP ey! .275' 54 INOs24: Bocas teee -o D4 .34 | 48 .34 | 48 





*Several of the cities given include samples from surrounding district. 
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1929 1935 z 1929 1935 1936 
Locality Wages ;Hrs| Wages ; Hrs} Wages , Hrs Locality Wages ;Hrs| Wages ,Hrs| Wages , Hrs 
per |per} per |per] per |per per |per| per |per}] per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
QureBEc—Concluded 
Toronto— 

Sherbrooke— INOO UW oe ie se sete .45 | 48 .42 | 48 .44 | 48 
UNG) sag ae, a a Bon ou INORG 2 Af eee .40 | 50 |.20-.30 | 40 |.20-.30 | 40 
TCE EI, RINE eae 35-.45 | 50 INOPi3 ae cee oe eee 375-.40} 50 .335| 44 .300| 44 
INOW teasksad: 30-.40 | 55 INR WA. ot ee ee .895| 453 .34 | 48 .85 | 48 
INO a4 Bis ehies £325 15D INOO RS ae) biases .425| 45 EL OOmmon .50,| 32 

INOS (0G tee, date leet ca vbtae [Phe ate .385 | 44 .30 | 44 

Montreal— INOS URE MOOS Binds sla .40-.50 | 50 .40 | 40 .40 | 40 
IN Ose Lad. Be hese 35-.45 | 55 INOS RSH rae Waerdesey. .40 | 56 |.35-.38 | 54 |.375-.38] 54 
INO ee 2iie tS he ate .30 | 60 INO PO} ee a 44-47 | 47 .423] 254 .423| 254 
INGUW 32 WAN ce. als .35 | 60 INGTON 8) Pil eee 35-.45 | 54 |.85-.40 | 54 |.85-.40 | 45 
INGE Re et ore 35-.425| 60 INO Ld Bee eae dia sei eee .30 | 50 .30 | 48 
No.5... .30—.325] 55 ING di hc a .40 | 50 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO Wee Pes ee .380 | 60 INGE LS eb, we .50 | 44 .89 | 54 .89 | 54 

INO A ok Se Se Wie ese awe Lp .40 | 423 .44 | 422 
INO 5p Ti tale of. Se .30 | 60 INOM 15s ae aoe 40-.45 | 55 .40 | 44 |.40-.425] 44 
Nios (488-5 Ce Ree) hk ae eae INOD LGigs Weck sa 40-.50 | 44 |.35-.45 | 44 |.85-.45 | 44 
ING eye Gites SEE pti: 30-.40 | 49 NOY A Ai) Phe .40 | 48 .36 | 48 .85 | 48 
INO 10). 5) te She 325-.38] 55 INGE TS) ce Ay Re Re GY hey ESOuOO .385 | 50 
INot ld 20% Fe 3. Pe 35.) 50 INTO: AGWak Live: os SMe .485} 493 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
Nod? 5 Be ae .405} 55 INTO: 20). :ath ls de aoe 25-.85 | 44 |.20-.35 | 44 |.20-.35 | 44 
INTONTS fb Ae i. Seats) ca:'s, Bee thea INGO Di p58 ae RD, .40-.52 | 48 |.40-.425] 44 |.40-.425] 44 
INTO SCE We SAP SE ee 35-.38] 50 ING HDD at Weer ts sm .40-.50 | 50 |.25-.405| 21-|.25-.405) 28- 
UNIO LON ae sea Me oi Waly | Rane 35 52 
INIG Ree ei Bee .32 | 60 INO: 28). hah Fos ste eaten 375) 44 .375| 44 
INOUE att. Se oto ales fe INORIDA ok Bee: ch, .40 | 45 .334| 48 .334| 48 
BN OMS bee la ess oiene cede cet ae ENO 20k Fue ads See bean cas Siesta Ba Roo aWoU .3d | 40 
ING OR. ate 5). Ss 47 | 48 INCOR tem We pe ORR ROR Sa .385-.45 | 44-|.35-.45 | 44—- 
INOMZO Sot Beis aus 2 | chavs ete oblate 464 464 
INO REZ Ly AER. <ls Soo: |!. 30 Schone deca IS o A a ER Oe ER .40 | 463 .40 | 463 
UNG) Re a AE BT) UM aes | Om, ING» 2S: 1e Le. 38-.42 | 493 .40 | 45 .40 | 45 
INGV 23 neha lcs .35 | 50 
ING a 24 pubis heiets « 28-.36 | 55 
CECA Cs eae 40-.50 | 48 Hamilton— 
INO CREE aap eel 40-.45 | 50 |.38-.45 | 39 |.38-.45 | 44 
INO26 ...40 Fae. 35-.42 | 463 INOn 2. ok tee ch. Yee 32-.43 | 494].25-.30 | 48 |.25-.30 | 48 
IOUT ok Ae Be. .30 | 55 INOS: ice eRe eS Peel sbees abl ee salt aaays .38 | 50 .395! 50 
INOW 28). ok Bee aps: 30-.38 | 50 IN ee .875| 55 |.32-.34 | 55 |.385-.375) 55 
INO BOLE ea ttictess 305-.33] 54 INO Owens hd. COON OD .385 | 48 .85 | 48 
BNO OO Mare Seb ck .375| 44 INOnUGO sishs Pate alu aie .40 | 55 (Sanda .389 | 45 
INGE ook SOR de raat is 38-.42 | 48 |.35-.38 | 48 |.385-.38 | 48 
ONnTARIO— INOS). 3d) ee eS 325-.40} 60 3b i 425 .385 | 40 

Cornwall— INOS (Ook, Pate ata-blehe .35 | 50 .275| 40 .275)| 44 
INIGY, Le. Se ey eae 25-.325) 55 INC HOE UNE SRG .428) 50 .855| 40 .365| 45 
INOW 2), Aah ate. Low oo 70 
INOS heh ee ae .34 | 50 Now 11) Sake re, .36-.42 | 50 |.36-.40 | 44 |.36-.42 | 48 
INOUE at Arcos: .35 | 50 INO 12 Sak ek i BS. .89-.52 {514 |.30-.47 ok 34-.47 | 48 

Ottawa— iG Yel ies. PBs Rieu .45 | 45 .55 | 40 .55 | 447 
INO ve dll s.c8 abe ais BOs .35 | 44 INGOs 14 beh a. tes .85-.475} 50 |.41-.55 | 40 |.40-.53 | 40 

INOW 15). 4 Sy 1 8, .40 | 50 |.325-.38} 50 |.325-.38] 50 
INGW2: 2 Ae a eee a ks 5 oars NOY AO harried soe 35-.45 | 50-| .33-.35] 55 .83 1 55 
INIOU Mie Blache Sys 25-.38 | 50 70 494 .343| 494 
INES 7 nei ea et ss Bees | lecneh ntavs ota .343| 50 .34 | 50 
INOPA bee ies < 28-.45 | 50 INOH18)...5, a8 a: Bs JOD Oo 84 
INOsMD ssh eey ortines .40 | 50 
ING ecG he ee hte Re: Kitchener— 
INO a7... eet aie .30-.32 | 52 INO tae at erered .00 | 55 .30 | 24- .30 | 28- 
INTO 84 2h Aa he see .387 | 49 28 32 
IN (oO Be sa1D| (OD I2G COD 2b) 65 

Kingston— INO one ase sees 36-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 35 |.30-.40 | 44 
ICC ran Oe rs eA 29-.445) 54 INR OI Ue: AU a .385 | 55 .380 | 44 .32 | 45 
INO. 2). eae Ah: £35. 150 ING os Oat aah a Es .384| 60 .30 | 60 .30 | 60 
ING 3:53 SI Rs .ok | D4 INOW Os hewn. 43 teks 375-.45} 50 O0uluee .30 | 32 
INGis 14). PR AER .30 | 50 INQ AY fab Sots 0 arte 35-.40 | 50 .25 | 45 |.27-.30 oe 

Oshawa— Nope Sis.) eee flats 37-.43 | 50 .49 | 50 .49 | 50 
INGH Olio th seed atiel 30-.325| 50 INR OR oh tas 4. OS cleaner. Pees .380 | 48 .30 | 48 
Tio gt) eae CMO WE Le: Se ee IE a INSOsy Of nhac Meee | teak Rebs, [i ccthtes .27 | 44 .27 | 44 
IN(OEe NE Sa, Be .40 | 50 io) OR Re .30 | 50- .35 | 50 .35 | 50 
Nios Auch Be aes: 315-.35| 60 55 
INO Dah hho ys tee 35-.40 | 55 INC ARES A ise 325-.45] 55 .34:51' 50 .38 | 50- 
INO Gy oie Stee: 35-.38 | 50 60 

INGMIS ORE aes, teh eee Be Lonaes Bb=. 38a: 35-.38 |.... 

Peterborough— 

NOM sh db ahs! 25-.40 | 60 
Guelph— 

IN OM 2 Suk hoje tastes 30-.325] 50 ING: heb. 3084 1800) So .30 | 44 .30 | 42 
INOS 23): (4. Bee, Oo: .35 | 50 NOR oi tsbie eds sia .40-.44 | 45 .84 | 48 |.34-.37 | 48 
INO. <4 3. RS. Ae: .388 | 50 INOM OL des oeeace ~ 417] 54 .30 | 54 .334| 54 

INGdM43hy, 0308. .36 | 54 .334| 54 334] 54 
ING 4) 5,18 dees .55 | 50 INitavar Dilytcictebeis cas (cane Reena sao 275-.45) 40 |.325-.60) 40 
Non 6.48 ba. Se: .365! 50 NOSE: 6). Auth. Eee Galas eee a Nae .380 | 48 .32 | 50 





TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES*—Concluded 


Locality 


ee eoevecesrestseoceooecesrelosento 


ee Oe Pe) 


eoeeeerecoecf[esceseesiovre 


ee oe oe ar ay 


eeececesesosf[eooecsoeecss|[oeooe 


we eeeerecoecsetoceecorertooee 


eee ececoeerestecsce es oteoee 





ey 


1929 1935 1936 
Wages ,Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages ; Hrs 
per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
.35 | 50 .35 | 50 .35 | 50 
.3d | 50 .30 | 49 .30 | 49 
.30-.35 | 55 .385 | 55 .30 | 55 
.88 | 50 .380 | 50 .30 | 50 
.36 | 44 .82 | 40 .82 | 44 
25-.33 | 50 |.25-.36 | 50 
.40 | 50 .83 | 493 .36 | 48 
.40 | 50 .380 | 44 .30 | 44 
.40 | 60 .34 | 48 .39 | 48 
.35 | 48 .27 | 48 .29 | 48 
325-.40] 45 |.28-.38 | 48 |.28-.38 | 443 
.37 | 434 .83 | 48 ABB) | (pst 
.40 | 45 .39 | 40 .41 | 40 
.88 | 50 .33 | 45 .33 | 45 
28-.55 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 
.362| 55 .33 | 50 
.36 | 50 |.28-.36 | 50 |.28-.36 | 50 
.35 | 403 .3d | 543 
34-.38 | 543 .33 | 50 .385 | 50 
.35 | 52% .35 | 40 .85 | 40 
.40 | 50 .40 | 45 .40 | 45 
35-.40 | 50 |.36-.40 | 45 |.36-.40 | 50 
.40 | 50 .85 | 45 .85 | 45 
35-.40 | 50 |.33-.39 | 45 |.338-.39 | 45 
35-.45 | 50 .30 | 40 .30 | 44 
35-.40 | 463].35-.40 | 463 
.o0 | 55 .o2 | 50 .385 | 473 
.45 | 493 .43 | 493 -45 | 48 
.45 | 54 .43 | 48- .43 | 48- 
54 54 
.42 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
.85 | 44 .35 | 50 
.42 | 45 .43 | 48 
; .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
35-.45 | 50 .30 | 50 .o2 | 50 | 
.40 | 48 .40 | 48 
35-.40 | 48 .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
35-.375} 55 .30 | 44 .383 | 44 
31-.345 eo 30-.33 | 50 .30 | 45 
.40 | 44 .40 | 50 
-40 | 50 .38 | 40 .42 | 40 
°42 | 494 °34 | 44 -34 | 44 
+33 | 59 -38 | 40 +38 | 40 
33--38 | 493 +33 | 493 +33 | 493 
-40 | 50 |-26--32 | 36-|-26--40 | 42- 
41 45 
°35 | 48 -35 | 48 +375 | 48 
*45 | 523|-40--45 | 50 |-40--47 | 47 
50--55 | 60 |-40--50 | 48 |-40--52 | 48 
-45--525| 434 -45 | 433 -50 | 40 
“70 Vio2 °75 | 32 -75 | 40 
-50 | 532 -40 | 30 -50 | 48 
-40--45 | 493 “40 | 463 +40 | 464 
-40--50 | 493)-40--50 | 44 |-40--55 | 44 
-45 | 50 -45 |. 40 +50 | 423 
-40 | 55 45 | 40 -45 | 40 
-50--60 | 54 -40 | 36 -40 | 27 
45--50 | 60 +35 | 60 +35 | 48 
-45 | 54 -40 | 56 -40 | 54 
+555 | 54 -49 | 50 -50 | 50 
40--50 | 44 |-45--50 | 44 “50 | 44 
-55 | 54 °45 | 54 °48 | 54 
°445 | 493 -40 | 493 +40 | 463 
°63 | 44 -59 | 40 “59 | 44 
37--525| 44 -40 | 44 |385---40 | 44 
30= 9400 50 \iccrgreneliiite +35 | 44 
°35 | 42- +375) 16- 413) 21- 
60 26 27 
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Locality 


eeoeceser eee 


MANITOBA— 
W innipeg— 
No. 1 


CC 


INO 22: ee acne : 


ISASKATCHEWAN— 
Regina— 


INO Ree attell occrs tc fevevensil fhstens : 


INO: 2. sar see eas 
Noe 32h eee Oe. 


1929 


per 


Wages |Hrs 


per 


hour |{wk. 


IN A eee Ete Sse ic evavoncil ovaders 


eoecerseoses 


BritisH CoLUMBIA— 
Vancouver— 
1 








1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
-50 | 40 -50 | 40 
-40--45 | 44 |-40--45 | 44 
-40 | 54 °40 | 54 
-30 | 48 -30 | 50 
+35 | 48- -35 | 48- 
55 55 
-83--35 | 48 |-33--35 | 48 
+35 | 4931-35 | 493 
+385] 46 +385] 48 
+38 | 48 -38 | 48 
-40 | 44 -40 | 44 
°375--40| 44 |-375--40] 44 
-36--42 | 50 |-36--42 | 50 
-40--425] 50 |-40--425] 50 
-40--50 | 40 |-40--50 | 34 
-36 | 40 -36 | 44 
-49 | 47 -51 | 47 
-405) 48 +405) 48 
+34 | 40 -34 | 40 
30--33 | 48-|-30--35 | 48- 
58 55 
-30--34 | 30-}-30--34 | 30- 
44 55 
-50 | 40 -50 | 40 
+45 | 37- -50 | 40- 
50 45 
-35--425] 60 |-43--475] 48 
+365] 54 -40 | 48 
-34 | 45 +34 | 45 
“45 | 44 °45 | 44 
+30--38 | 54 |-35--40 | 54 
-30 | 54 °30 | 54 
°325| 48 -36 | 48 
+35 | 44 +35 | 44 
-45--55 | 44 |-45--55 | 44 
30--40 | 54 |-33--42 | 54 
-20--25 | 60 |-20--25 | 60 
+35 | 44 +35 | 44 
-30--40 | 44 |-30--40 | 54 
-40 | 44 4 44 
+375| 48 +375| 48 
-40 | 48 |-40--425) 48 
+25 | 48 +35 | 48 
+35 | 48 -40 | 48 
+85 | 42- -35 | 48 
48 
+35 | 40 °385| 40 
30--40 | 44 -35 | 44 
+475) 40 +475! 40 
-427| 44 -43 | 44 
“43 | 44 -50 | 44 
-50 | 44 -50 | 44 
+36 | 44 -40 | 44 
-45--473| 54 |-45--495 oa 
+437) 45 -45 | 40 
+55 | 40 -55 | 40 
+563} 40 +563] 40 
+487) 44 “50 | 44° 
+36 | 44 “40 | 44 
+455) 44 +545) 44 
+432) 44 +432) 44 
+35 | 48 -35 | 48 
-35 | 44 +375) 44 
-30 | 48 +35 | 44 
+53 | 44 -53 | 44 
“47 | 44 -50 | 44 
“4871 44 -50 | 44 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING (a) 















1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry —_— | Industry —_—<—<$—$3 $f ——_  _ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per} per per} per per Occupation per per per per per per 


hour |wk.} hour {wk.| hour |wk. 


hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 


Corton YARN AND 


Doffers, male— 





CLotrH LNA Ae npn! (ete arse (Ape +29 | 36 +308] 45 
ale CN «SABE Ene 172) 55 172] 55 
Pickers, male— ics Oh aed ote loi dataeccva«' | ener eas The weet +194) 48 -19 | 48 
No. 1 298) 55 DISH Or | PIN Ore 4 icity dee poate +206] 55 206| 55 
273) 55 DEO ROO? Ne INO LEON craneieo ate tone levearatt ie alle were 276) 55 +291) 55 
286) 48 SOMIPASH ly NOM 04 so ancite hits +285} 50 +31 | 50 
27 | 50 SSO LOO! Hh MIN Osea sicterete ste tideitigs °253) 50 +253) 50 
343} 50 SAG HSO) Hh NOM Siiacies vee stlnee. °18 | 44 +24 | 482 
405 | 55) eS4—-S8iODO= ih WINOee Dest date otek ccc ce te tte +365] 50 +355} 50 
Bites eee ee +24 | 55 -24 | 55 
36 | 44 SONRASA CINOSED Loch ieaecaress'[ ete cee totes °23 | 27 +23 | 36 
293) 55- 293 
72 
283) 27 QSSIESOn le MINGi ale cis ele dea 275) 36 +293] 45 
elavevahe atela leretete +24 | 27 -265| 36 
BP Pe ocos -184} 50 -19 | 50 
318} 36 2 KOOL INOS fea e nee tatey -265| 55 265) 55 
315| 27 LOAM PINOGH Ona teeters » +266) 55 266] 55 
305} 50 30D |) DOL TRING Ol: ache arteries 258) 55 258) 55 
293| 55 DOS [POT MEIN nk la hee clot ciclo tate Waren ee He oi -225| 48 226] 48 
30 | 55 SOM SoM INOS. hace oe et Seb ote le won, °24 | 55 244] 55 
306] 55 S07] Do WNL (9.3L Re de oe. -21 | 55 218) 55 
294] 55 2941 5 Si PIN OLO es cit fee dees -24 | 50 235) 50 
25 | 55 248 5b PINOF Ts seer sole. 273) 50 273} 50 
32 | 50 S2 ROO INO WIDS toh ad cas ce ¢ 295) 55 307} 50 
335| 50 BOoltoO: NeeINOe Lal. see tee aaa: -29--35} 50 324) 50 
321] 50 338] (50 NOW IE net feed. oo °22--26] 36- 25 | 29 
32 | 44 2 54 54 
BO2b 500} + 338="36)"G0s) VINOTS:. c 56h! dese le ose Seca. +245) 27 245) 36 
284) 55 336 
Eke oy ae deees 273) 27 °275| 63 
Dans ah ston teats . 294] 55 +294] 55 
jfemale— PND oa ch ichaee clea : -31 | 55 -31 | 55 
(Oty gl rela Seen ee 38 | 55 327| 55 SIT Sor WINO Mae ocd tee dee. -26--31 | 55 |-26--31 | 55 
INO a eee SOE Hc Stellemee rae 27 | 48 S2OSIAS: MINOW ND). oa. e teats ces leach tee teak 317| 55 281] 55 
INOS ae ths ctete area ats isco che MMe ers 245) 48 Bee tT aad NCO sul VASA SE DINAN GEIS ARS (opie 223) 48 222) 48 
NORMAL rt ENT, oo Rete bee stad 312] 55 FOLOIFBS Ml INOW Tc coy oes seco 227) 55 228) 55 
INO HPION sci US ote os 343) 55 31 | 55 TUM EON) MUNG SES a cicret outa to Bare 273} 50 273) 50 
INGOKO 3 och See ee 20} 50 283) 50 SSB LOOM MING 0 ca ce ee ete ee Lice sels eet lie woe 293) 50 283) 50 
TNO) 7 emai WC OE) PAs a, ad | CR a 375| 50 BASSO AN OO NOWLO Do chest at 253) 55 253) 50 
INOS Is 2705 thre 24 | 493 29 | 44 2051482 MINOMLL. 56 ob siiccle cae 354| 50 357| 50 
IN OMEO fb aie NESS Ne cock sere 3 | 50 SLU 745: INO MIe. O ee Ace 284| 55 276) 58 
INOSIO. eneie-s, oe: 31 | 55 |-22--27 ce | 25=52.7) Ad HO MUIN Oublic cot ae clestas [edate cee pcan 283) 27 283) 36 
IN Ge bey ok ee dove ces [one crete vate [lott 323] 50 307 
IN Koya) PAP erg Weahee, Me mt le bone Rete) | ala 265) 27 26 
ae San, ee NT Sag ee OU 30 | 55 30 } 55 
Speeders, male and BRR lait ate See +315] 55 +315) 55 
female— OEE pes eee : -337| 50 -351| 50 
OPUS 5 eckOee ee: 334| 55 °32 | 55 32 . -50 | 50 -50 | 50 
INTO MB? ne tee ote as [la lenesetr eel iene +23 | 48 183 40 | 50 -40 | 50 
SIND SPR cc ciate sti Maes Vie «ate Ales [locates 26 | 48 191 427) 50 -43 | 50 
INGHg4 oe Leow. 29 | 55 275) 55 275 
INO SED ch. ois beet ke Sooke Lions, aiatel atehel [hs ae 28 | 55 316 
INOAG:..,..2b4% 3. 8S 31 | 50 283) 50 283 
INOW fivicc See ide Miele siete hon reas 314} 50 283 ; -46 | 50 -46 | 50 
INORES 28M 4. 8. +22 | 492 °275| 44 275 heck ee eat, Shree hue °32 | 55 +318) 55 
NOM 20 ski des vs +273] 55 |+22--27 | 39-|-24--29 5) OR Ie ice abet , -40 | 60 -40 | 60 
DO [Pee eee bom | eM Oma ss ERE es Pee ha 463) 55 -463} 55 
dita eeu aah st 324) 55 +345) 55 
DINNERS TONLGLE—— ee)! ME Mere [OP hte oLarite fi oi) ee OR ER IOUb: HINO ANUG:o we ce eh. sees ere ts Sele ths ah 44 | 48 -377| 48 
OM OLR. Ae 272) 55 275) 36 ARSON Pe NO ME cnc a Se fee os os fiona Ike ee. 455| 50 455} 50 
INGBB2). inc MO le ee 32. [27 1 295—-84) 27 1295—-84 "36 MINOW S....2 0.6. - ce 373} 50 378] 50 
INOMSO 20. ck Sesto tae 28 | 34 +24 | 50 DA IIRDOuIMMBIN OMG Is 2 kes eee |locte ctomeet> [le meee 83 soo 33 | 55 
ING wed’. 28 ME i ee 236] 55 +253) 55 253 | 250) WeINOeIO! fe. tte ee cee 418] 55 35 | 55 
INOSMOCR e ee ee 28 | 55 +266) 55 266 
IN ONWRO.. accsk cee toe 22) || 5d +253) 55 253 
INOUE csc She ahs Meno cts [Petes +25 | 48 248 
INOASS ESE oe . ooo ee Le eee 266) 55 274 20 | 45 +206} 50 
INOZEG 24 oe SR. +245) 55 +23 | 55 236 254) 50 +254! 50 
INOSIO 3. bee eee +223) 50 |-23--34 | 50 |-23--34 253100 +253] 55 
INOM11 33. ee a BE: -30 | 50 +283) 50 283 267) 55 -267| 55 
INGM2 ooh ee as ee 24 | 492 27 | 44 27 213} 48 -204| 48 
INO SIS i: teem Bee 37 | 50 32 | 50 347 278) 55 +294] 55 
NOSIS Wao Ae ee: 8 | 50 312] 50 30 30 | 50 -30 | 50 
INOPLS Ts eee 3.8 16--25 | 55 248) 55 248 25 | 36 +326] 50 
ING 1 Giclee sects fet [meno dareene, |e ake 255} 27 255 295| 55 -30 | 55 


(a) Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 7. 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Corron YARN AND 
CrotH—Concluded 


Twisters, female— 
1 


INO. 





seme er er ecene 


Winders, female— 
No. 1 
INOW cs pape aha 








female— 


tee eee re eroes 


*Male 


Se ee ee ee Ce ees er 


Cs ie Cer er erry 


seer eevee escort ese ewsecteoree 


a. om 0.8 bu ote Vekeyeletinl| #0 ‘o/s téralape:[tsipke s 


1929 1935 


per |per| per |per 

hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 

+267] 55 

230) 1 OD 

-20 | 55 

-28 | 50 -23 | 50 

-24 | 50 -253| 50 

-37 | 50 +364} 50 

-26 | 50 +33 | 50 

-52 | 55 +45 | 45 

~515|| 27 +485] 30 

-515| 40 +505} 50 

-50 | 55 +413! 55 

“48 | 55 -436| 55 

-48 | 55 +414) 55 

-40 | 48 

-40 | 55 -415| 55 

-48 | 50 -455! 50 

-534| 50 -51 | 50 

-55 | 50 -44 | 36 

-50 | 50 +457) 50 

+31 | 45 

“30 [2 -40 | 31 

+4231 42 +325) 50 

+312) 55 +348] 55 

-436} 55 +366] 55 

+348) 55 

-335| 55 

-315| 48 

+295) 55 +296} 55 

+325] 55 +34 | 44 

-326) 50 -366] 50 

-359| 50 

-37 | 50 -44 | 50 

-31 | 55 -29 | 55 

-327) 55 “31 | 45 

-33 | 27 -36 | 30 

-423| 42 +325) 50 

+312] 55 +348] 55 

+436} 55 +366] 55 

+348) 55 

+25 | 48 

-295) 55 +316) 55 

+326} 50 -346] 50 

-30 | 50 -40 | 50 

+345] 36 

-37 | 50 +346) 50 

-31 | 55 -255| 55 

+214) 41 

+254) 55 +20 | 55 

+266] 55 

+289) 50 

-25--30 | 50 |-28--33 | 40- 

55 

-37 | 50° +281! 50 

-32 | 50 -34 | 50 

-22 | 4941-25--30 | 44 

+20 | 55 +22 | 55 

+218) 55 +255] 55 

+214! 55 

-213} 48 

=20 || 55 

+23 | 50 

-25 | 50 -253| 50 

+25 | 423 

20 too +22 | 47- 

55 

+2511 50 


per 
hour 


$ 


+283 





Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per 
wk. 





Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Dye-house men— 


er 








Yardmen and 
labourers— 





WooLLeEN YARN 
AND CLOTH 


Wool Sorters, male— 
1 


ee ee ee 


Cs i ec cc my 


a ele 2 6 0.8 6.0 wee he 0.0.6) 0's eta fre sic) @ 


ee es i ee es cerry 


Ce CC Oe ee ee ed 


rr ee os ee ed eer ary 


1929 1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
per |per} per |per] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
-346] 27 +325) 273 +36 | 40 
+433} 41 -305| 50 +305] 50 
+284) 55 -80 | 55 . 
-254) 55 -252| 55 +271) 55 
-35 | 48 +293} 48 
+357] 50 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 
-30 | 50 -33 | 50 |-31--42 | 50 
-40 | 50 |-33--35 | 55 |-33--35 | 55 
+294] 64 +294! 55 
“32 |) 2d. -38 | 27 -415| 36 
+315} 40 -295| 50 -25 | 50 
“20. | 55 -217 |. 55 
+225) 60 +213] 60 +313] 48 
+22 | 48 +236] 48 
-254| 55 -266| 55 +287| 55 
-23 | 50 -23 | 50 
-25 | 50 +253] 50 +253) 50 
-48 | 55 -39 | 45 -40 | 50 
+42 | 84 -40 | 26 -40 | 32 
-455| 41 -45 | 56 -45 | 56 
-363| 60 +305| 72 -387 | 72 
-36 | 84 +38 | 84 
-175} 91 +273) 72 +273) 66 
-255| 55 +26 | 55 +26 | 55 
°37 | 82 |-338--38 | 56 |-33--38 | 56 
-40 | 84 -40 | 50 -36 | 50 
-47 | 70 -37 | 40-|-30--41 | 60- 
78 78 
-37 | 60 -464| 56 
+306] 45 +309] 45 
-255| 55 +285) 55 +29 | 55 
-274| 55 -274| 55 
+24 | 55 +24 | 55 
+294) 48 -281| 48 
+342! 50 +312! 50 +312) 50 
-40 | 50 -378| 50 +378) 50 
-37 | 50 -326| 50 -338| 50 
-35) | 50 -35 | 50 
+315} 55 +297) 26- -297|.... 
50 
-30--35 | 55 -36 | 493 +36 | 492 
+42 | 55 +42 | 55 
-36 | 50 -33 | 50 +33 | 50 
-25 | 52 20 | $44) 2s. ta oct ee 
°32) 50 -28 | 50 -28 | 50 
-54 | 40 -55 | 50 -41 | 58 
-35 | 50 -35 | 51 
-36 | 50 -36 | 48 
+24 | 55 e204 100 -29 | 45 
17—-28 | 55 |-27--32 | 51 |-27--32 | 51 
+27 | 66 -28 | 55 
-35 | 493 +35 | 493 
+30 | 45 -30 | 50 
+34 | 50 -33 | 50 -33 | 50 
-275| 50 |-25--30 | 45 |-25--30 | 45 
-36 | 50 -38 | 50 +38 | 48 
-30 | 523 +30 | 50 -30 | 50 
33--39 | 454]-35--39 | 55 |-386--39 | 55 
-27 | 52 SOE AA a. a. tetalee oe 
-30 | 55 +415] 55 -30 | 55 
-40 | 44 -40 | 44 -40 | 50 
-30--34 | 50 -30 | 50 -30 | 50 
-40 | 50 +30 | 50 -29 | 50 
+332) 38 -237| 48 |-20--25 | 50 
33--40 | 50 |-28--35 | 50-]-28--35 | 50- 
55 55 
-30 | 55 +22 | 59 +25 | 59 
+30 | 523 +305) 523 
°465| 45 -465| 45 
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TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1936 











1935 
Industry 
an Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per 
hour 
$ 
WooLLEN YARN AND 
Ciota—Con. 
Spinners, male— 
INOMe Ll scot ame ts ai: +21 
NOMS ad, Mere) see 30 
INTO pe Bh) 60S Me Ce We Aa Relea) eet tay 35 
NOWRA SAY, Sein +26 
ENTOMSD. cc Pee aa? +275 
INOUE OLA Say Sar -24--42 
NODE (the Seale t: Bhe DE GGT eae -30 
INONR Se ee te Ei +32 
INORG tk aia CRY -42 
ENOSILO.. cot tied eo? 27 
NOMA Vane FR +33 
BNO MD 8 BL ee Wy 8X0) 
INORG 0 Chee tee: -20--34 
ENOMA AS OE ae F0! +22 
ENO PS cts eee 2, Cees | ce ee eee -24 
INORG 0S Ae eee | Lee a -30 
INORG. ec, Bh ous: +55 
ENON IS 2 SR Rd She | ho eR -23--32 
TSO). eaters ie, 2 ae IA a aaa cela a 30 
INOG20 6 STEN RR ellen es 465 
Winders, female— 
INOS eke tte cre oe reer 17 
ENON SSE hee +257 
INGA BS cc tite et) RM Te +21 
NOME A ST: fhe, 4. Sa +265 
INIOMRD hay. See ka +22 
INO RRO. ceed 22--30 
ENO MR a Te 20 
ENORESe nae A ans -20 
INO RES ie ee A es +322 
INO SLOPEE LE RE ES: +22 
INR Te OR Os) eS +24 
INOS 20 Ce eR ts 17--22 
INCOM Fe med oc os Mase bares -14 
INTO. Se Se mae 1 Rc od! aii +205 
ING SLD co! ee SRS sco eae. “19 
INK Gs SICA Means abs pe Ba eo iain, Clie 29 
Spoolers, female— 
ENG Pet GS RL ea 25 
NOE? aed -21 
INGMES Seo cd. aes: -19 
INR oy se: Gallgiee Bats ep est A 255 
INODESS 2 See see: -20 
ING AEG RRR a ERR ol eh eee ee. -20 
INO Bin so eee de A +22 
INO RRS fo Ree ES: »20--25 
INO MOS OME ee: 50 |-23--26 
INO SLOSS ee OR RR Ae a +22 
INO SET OR 2 Oat 388: 205 
INO BID: COR Aa Als rk. Abbr: tLe +205 
War pers, male— 
INOME IRE aOR giv -27--36 
INO M12 fe ee: -42 
INO Mos eRe, eee °25 
INO AEA TE ee Eee thal Eee -30 
ENO MRO cock Ae ee ae. ke, 30 
INORG Or cee, Lae, -40 
ING UEC SEO Re Rests tome tay +20 
INO MES: Lake wi +32 
IN OMEO i) SE. BS -34—-41 
IN OMLO NP eb LA -40 
INO 2s eae LeU. +30 
INCOR sins Cee. Bea 315 
INO Lo yore ree a ere ep cee 35 
Drawers-in, female— 
INO MR) ae ae -28 
IN OM De Ra eRe 1 Oh ete PRE | Fe 17 
INO MRS rk ERI: -22 
INO EA! a RE ee eee +22 
INO MOM eed ee ak +24 
INOS G.0s) Shes +205 
IN OMA 0%, UR ONE: -29 
INOS eT ER Pee -35 
ING: Oss: 1. , -30 
INO DLO) cc See eek ak Re -205 





per 
wk. 





nO 


-20-- 
-23---30 


ay ae 


FA (ee 


per | per 


hour 


$ 


Wages | Hrs 

















Industry 
and 


Occupation 


ee cece eee o ees 


see eee ae evens 


ee ee ee a) 


ee eee eee ee eo rte oe verse foses 


Ce eC ee 


Ce i ry 


© 0 0 6 es oN oer eles |e 0.6 ere ete [ie sree 


es i ee re Pee ar irs 


re ce Oe Ce erm ee wary 


Sse cee eso coeeta oes er eer etoaes 


eee er ee rs ererferreesestsere 


ee 


Serre rere rear forsee se efreere 


e600 @ eels) ofe a sieilly 0 8 aha atais [ire els) + 


Cee ee ee ee Ce ce as Gee 


ele. 6 © 9) sere ole, els ¥ifre 9 oh ele leis. [le 6 tane 


es iC ee cs icc) 


@ ee ee 9 616 she gee Pie « 'e\'ebs is + 0x Me ae 6 


re a ee ee CO er ie ee es rere 


eee coe so eres 


ee 


ee i Cc icc ay 


Cr 


re ee 





1935 


Hrs 
wk. 


Wages 
hour 


nO 
-16—-33 


1184 


nied: 
*22--24 


.22-. 
-26—+33 








1936 


Wages | Hrs 


hour |wk. 


-29-+39 
-16—-33 


-31--42 
-30--36 


209 


Gee 


ae 
.29-- 


.22-. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 
Industry —_———_ 
and Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per | per 

hour |wk. 
$ 
Woo.LLEN YARN AND 
LOTH—Conc. 
Finishers, male-Conc. 

OPEL oo. b aeeitoeee 40--45 | 44 
INO 2)... teen eee 28--32 | 50 
INO MIS... it betel eetl «on choot atom 
INOMI4 «0. bate stiente 332] 50 
IN GANS... cc hate eee +33 | 50 
INOMIG: 2.5 ake eee 30--50 | 50 
INOSTT «scat eee °30 | 55 

Dye-house men— 

INOCLs .c\c Seeevete ee °327) 55 
IN OSP02 5, eee eee lalate +30 | 523 
INO WS). cic kitsnoees +30 | 50 
INO. PE eee eee -30 | 50 
IN Ose Eee ene 30--33 | 50 
INOMNG Eck Ee toe -332| 50 
IN OC ied: bole 364| 50 
INO S985 25. blot Meriva 32 | 50 
EN OUND ava. Rete ct etatore 30 | 55 
INO S10 5.550 Outs total iso Se ee eee 
IN OFFLL 35-'. Sots SO we steered hare 

Shippers— 

INO Bibel Bs wee eee 325| 55 
INOMo ie 5b ttticle Metis sue ole mie e 
IN OAS is Shite the tee 38 | 50 
INO WEA. 5 0d ete eee 36 | 50 
INOS os .t tee cee 28 | 44 
INO FO te. os Eee 35 | 50 
Jy Ree Aare, SS Stays 23 | 52} 
Lato Fi co pepe ae OG et 8) RRR ee 
IN OREO. bMS Oia de ae 

Engineers— 

INO ech hea +545) 55 
BN OAD. isla tated chs ators -76 | 55 
INOS Meet his tae -60 | 50 
IN Owe. sss Seem Leer -68 | 50 
INOUE cio. co AOneIA eerste -535] 56 
INO SEG) biota ese +495) 77 
BN OSNUL osc be eee 40--77 | 50 
IN ONS dsc Sete NEE = oe ate nes 
IN GAMO Fic illen ces 375| 84 
INGSIO.:.. seca ieell :.sicceieelemess 

Firemen— 

IN OMEL oisie dideerteete °35 | 55 
INO) i ea +35 | 66 
INO WSs cnct cece *35 | 80 
INO FAA ree. OF ate: 325) 55 
INOS 3s Stee eer -50 | 50 
IN CO eS 8 Ae Bhd +395) 57 
INOMAG so..c bee deter +445) 56 
TNC, SR oan oc 40 | 55 
UN OMIRO iors sik hate ciate 48 | 50 
INO RO ch Wee aes 458) 55 
INO AMG... RE ae 50 | 65 
Ja oa ered fal Ba, 2 a8 37 | 84 
KynittEpD Goops, 

INcLUDING HosizRy 

Carders, male— 

UN Osea. 2c bee cb ayer -315| 492 
IN OSD sac See “27 | 55 
INOW tS ic cs. gto oie pete +33 | 52 
INO 64). Peete cto ens +32 | 50 
INO MRO 32s a eee +25 | 55 
IN OFMG wre cs Ae. eee. +225) 55 
UN ORM chsh. ete. eel ecole cee ae 
INO Ee iSite seas ee: +28 | 50 
INOMEO., isch due ts ote +35 | 45 
INO SIO 5:0 Hee ce soe -33 | 50 
INOMUL 3.) eee -40 | 50 
INOSID. cicctdeeaeaun -455| 55 
INOS). 51...) ee ee -2751 55 
INO M4 | .:,.ctelee. ee 23--33 | 50 
INODIB:. .....i test ae: 29--32 | 50 
INOMIG 42: RE oe -37 | 44 
IN ORI Fe th en te oe 36 | 50 
INO 185 icck ee OL ce cee ee 





+ Female. 





1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | 
Wages | Hrs an Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
per | per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
hour |wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.}| hour |wk, 
$ : $ $ $ 
Spinners, male— 
INOS MIR oi Rose aforeers +375) 492 -40 | 45 40 | 45 
INOS Me enone +32 | 55 -36 | 55 +35 | 55 
INGS2o8 ai Bes! ners +36 | 55 °405) 55 +34 | 55 
+25--45 INOAREAY eR ones -30 | 50 +24 | 55 +24 | 55 
-28--31 INOMEO!: << betes ceters -45 | 50 °32 | 55 +32 | 55 
+34 INOSUGE. oe sete eels cs Sere +23 | 52 |-23--27 | 52 
°33 INO RG a: oss See te TRA ccs enalites +325) 52 |-35--38 | 52 
+27 INGEST sc) oboe -35 | 50 *25 | 493 +263} 493 
32--40 INOAIO C2. ee 20--30 | 55 -20 | 55 -20 | 60 
+22 INON10). 2. ee Fee -26 | 50 |-19--30 | 50 |-20--30 | 50 
INOS. . hae hee -38 | 50 +318] 492 +279) 45 
IN OWES 'o:. Beeler -38 | 45 °33 | 55 °33 | 55 
+327 IN ON1S. U.S eee 27--30 | 50 -30 | 50 -31 | 50 
+32 Noga... 2 ae eee -40 | 50 °33 | 493 +36 | 48 
°25 INO. Y..c Ree ete -66 | 45 +53 | 45 +55 | 45 
°33 INO FIG Hi0). PR gee *45 | 55 -35 | 48 +42 | 58 
°30--32 INOZLZ.. BAe rene -25 | 55 25 | 54 +26 | 48 
+32 INosisS.. 30 loess -30 | 50 -30 | 50 -35 | 50 
°27 No. al RPC 6-55 Gh oie -30 | 493 “20 | 32 +27 | 50 
28--30 INOW2Z0T .... eee 28--34 | 44 +295| 44 +295) 44 
+22 INO SQUAT Re ARIA ee ete, °42 | 44 “41 | 44 
21 INO2/22's\0 ae eee -32 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 
-30 INO B23. s:<.cb deft eRe cies loretoallee °40 | 44 -40 | 574 
BO 017-7 re Fy 2) 4735) OE bal aera +32 | 50 *35 | 50 
INGS25 2c see 455| 55 °41 | 55 “41 | 55 
INOS 26. 2 Rear ors ese ello ee °39 | 50 °39 | 50 
°375 Winders, female— 
+36 INO.PELs <<. eR Bee °23 | 493 +24 | 45 +24 | 45 
-40 INOVE2 |. ca. Ate ait 20--30 | 55 +22 | 55 -22 | 55 
-30 NOSES. sae ee oo eee | +21 | 55 -25 | 49 
-30 INO Ree FO MAS. 5 OPI BR +29 | 523 +32 | 52% 
+27 INOS. ac. Panta bine -17 | 49 +285] 30 “31 | 42 
25 INOAR6: 6 2 Ae eee 18--28 | 55 -25 | 55 +22 | 55 
INO Ria Sos Coes seein “15 | 55 OPE ai -21 | 55 
IN OWES ics ss Sette stele +29 | 55 +23 | 52 |-23--27 | 52 
“59 INO ALO ....6 Goeeomes -17 | 50 -20 | 30 -20 | 30 
73 INOXIO:.... 22 Ae epee 25--38 | 50 *30 | 35- +28 135- 
-60 40 40 
°75 IN ORM. .:4.0 80 tete eens °33 | 44 -23 | 44 -23 | 44 
*575 INO412 353 SRE oe -33 | 50 -248) 494 -254) 494 
-40 INGA. sha ctte ates -21 | 45 +22 | 55 -22 | 55 
-40--67 NOO1G ERE one ies sen lee +27 | 50 -32 | 36 
-50 INOSMb siete eties -325| 493 -26 | 492 +25 | 48 
-40 INOSIC®. 3: Fe ee +295) 50 +23 | 50 +23 | 50 
-30 INOBLT 5. 3c tee tte sos pate “18 | 55 -186) 55 
NOUS 3. ae ena. *42 | 45 +32 | 45 °314) 45 
NORIO), 3. eee eee -36 | 494 -28 | 39 +29 | 49 
°39 INO M20: 5... boa imal sls ok Mello ee °24 | 492 +24 | 48 
+272 IN OFZ 2. Dae ie -285| 44 -20 | 50 +21 | 50 
-40 INO $22). sc. -28 | 50 +24 | 492 -23 | 492 
+325 INOZ23-40544 Se cere +23 | 493 +24 | 492 -24 | 493 
+446 INOS24 235): a eee -19 | 523 “19 | 523 *19 | 523 
+395 INO S25: |... 4 Steerer -23 | 493 °22 | 494 *22 | 49% 
+445 IN ORD 6 ici, 0c <b ee Are] 3 © oct ec eee -27 | 50 |-23--26 | 50 
36 INOR 27. os. 4th oes -24 | 50 -26 | 50 +24 | 50 
33 INO 28;.cc bea -33 | 50 -26 | 50 -27 | 50 
+35 INOe 29) «ele eehon eRe ral one Siete rate tanters -30 | 31 +355] 324 
+42 INO 230.2002 5 tae oe tens thee Se +22 | 50 |-23--30 | 50 
+32 IN@O43 Le See eral sss cel eee -18 | 50 “18 | 50 
INOVS2 4. Ree een +285) 493 +255] 384 +25 | 52 
INotds 2 25 pee +318] 493 -305| 30 -31 | 47 
Nons4. . eRe ie 27--34 | 44 °29 | 44 +30 | 44 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 

Industry —_ | ———_|-———- Industry ——————_— S$ qc_r] qi 
and | Wages |) Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ] Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ $ 

Knirrep Goons, 

INcLUDING HosiERyY 55 | -24--30 | 55 
—Continued 45 -25 | 45 
55 *36 | 55 
35 +244) 45 
55 -40 | 49 
55 -20 | 50 
49 -32 | 55 
30-|-15--36 | 22- 
50 45 





50 -22 | 50 
50 -29 | 50 
50 -29 | 50 
50 -27 | 50 
473 -216) 34 
44 *284| 44 
44 °30 | 44 
44 *21 | 44 
33 °28 | 44 
48 29 | 48 


30 “44 | 40 
44 °43 | 44 
44 *284| 44 
57 -405) 633 
ig -28 | 50 
48 -47 | 48 
44 -50 | 44 








INGE 24’, ccllaened ses +27 | 493 +278) 44 +292 Finishers (sewers), 
IN Ole O ec usteret cutis ates -24—-35 | 493 +26 | 36 26 female— 

IN ODO Ue tects sites eae Ore potee Lae *31 }.51 295 INGOs Mell <5) ccisieeavayein sists +22 | 492 +27 | 45 -30 | 45 
IN GAT! Hccteaae acres +34 | 44 -30 | 44 30 INR OER oA 5 °15--30] 55 | -15--30} 55 |-18--31 | 55 
INO eS suctocicb erates tee ss sete ss fave ts +35 | 44 37 INO@E Ouse deol sek -20 | 52 +18 | 52 -18 | 52 
UNOS29! cicadas oe es 345) 45 31 | 48 31 INGEUA., hota:t Rais sores 185} 55 224) 55 243) 55 
ISK oy HORE Uncior mice 275) 44 D95|G44 Niners a eee INOS aR ent hase aan 8 18--33] 55 25 | 49 25 | 49 
INGSOL TRS acne oe la aatestee aces 286] 50 286 UN GBM... 25 04 Uatacasis eeillos coe Sead cele 235) 55 25 | 49 
INIOY: MA ry oe ae 8 21 \55 20 | 55 21 | 55 
Fizers, male— INO Ba Sid eras d ctocssertarsts | emetic teats 23) nai, 226) 42 
Oar cnc getes ote 32--50 | 55 |-32--42 | 55 |-32--45 ING) MLO ctactee cle che tiiees (Voeeicteme rae teae 245) 483 +313] 44 
INORG Ue hakire gates @®-65 | 523 -55 | 524 55 IO 10% dg aaea soe -19 | 50 | -20--29] 44 |-23--36 | 44 
INO, OUT astetec one -60 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 ENO GOLA ssa aeels astm +20--36} 50 | -14--30) 35-]-17--31 | 30- 
INOW EAS), codemate gts -70 | 493 +645} 493 -64 50 50 
INO LM Obeme Gass cote 52 | 50 -415| 50 415 INGE S512. ce Merecaiters 33 | 50 275) 494 252) 494 
INOS LORNA cuic cts es ¢ 455) 55 41 | 55 “41 IN OUMLOS cravsc a mttengiscert Morr reersce fore: 385] 45 39 | 36 
ioe) Afeicee Hoone tor 48--72 | 55 +44 | 55 46 INGO OLA ccc poctcte aererel chevron oncvelllatevets +29 | 494 +265] 48 
INGORE SF assoqe ie ante -91 | 44 -70 | 50 755 ING DK ao esasnaeer -30--38] 45 | -30--32] 45 | -31--33) 45 
IC A! Mais Spin de ok 325] 523 +31 | 523 31 INOSIG) . 5:83. 5ade ae +35 | 49% -31 | 51 +31 | 47 
INGO". Saat domly conde melons 60 | 50 -60 INOS otc aie as ata tease sine [oats 315) 41 31 | 48 
INO. BE: ke ds egress 54 | 50 55 | 50 -56 ING YASH ss sod. gee sebtelowesns eelaoee 24 | 493 24 | 493 
IN OSE2 Pree Lo sete as sal etete tate [aces 62 | 50 -62 INO O Me ISS, . es 23--36] 493] -24--38] 493] -24--38] 493 
INOS Stree asenide ee 61--81 | 493)-45--68 | 55 |-45--68 INGS208. vo5 Laedcawes 26 | 492 2 | 494 24 | 493 
IN OATES toads Bt 92 | 44 92 | 44 92 INKOY 92 I eA) 2301155 4 | 50 235} 48 
INGE TS Tron tection ces 70 | 493 606} 494 606 10: 7D be ae 22 | 50 | -18--28) 40 | -18--30) 50 
INGHIGN si.she ate te mal cae Gemenlaee -57 | 44 |-54--68 UN OUSABY ccc atvid aie -27 | 50 +29 | 50 +28 | 50 
NOPD start seals co ase nes -66--88] 45 |-77-1-00 IN OBOE. oc ddldes tes -24--34| 50 | .23--311 50 | -27--311 50 


* Male. @® 1930. + Female. 
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Taste X—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 
Industry ————_ — 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation 








KwnirrepD Goops, 
IncLupING Hosiery 
—Continued 


Finishers (Sewers), 
female—Conc. 





INGOT LS shah hehe oe eee 








1929 
Wages | Hrs 





Industry 
and 


Occupation 


INGFD een Serna oc. Meter Riga 
ING: oie See os cae 
NO: Sion cmeas aes 
ING: (daoes eee ates 
INO) G5). 2. 4 eee ee 
INGSROG 5) Ieee ABS sae La tee 
IN OPIRGT ok Oa Te och Reet ba ae 
IN Oe Sie gcse ROME SRNR sec RUN] ee 
INO. 8-90... fee ee 
ING: 0k oe 
Nog ates ss eee cee 
IN GNED TRS Ces Sentech s Sct SEG 
INGOISt: ee eee 
INOS AAR. Bear 
INGd dono eee 
NGS TON: Aaee eee tes coe ee 


Inspectors and exam- 
iners—female— 
1 





+ Female. 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 
Industry | Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per} per /|per per | per Occupation per |per] per 
hour |w hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 2 $ 
KNitTTED Goops, Winders, female-Conc. 
INcLUDING HosIERY BNO TMU ere ecihcsta antes Cat 3 +26 
—Concluded es oy as Wid Rove ey INTE BRR | a REO? Sr aed | A +17 
INV Lone eee oh as ee treated +145 
Shippers—Conc. IN GRABS, 229 Me dnt choise earl dieeig 22--29 
IN OauGracedorscteye ste 22--42 | 45 |-30--45 | 45 |-31--45 | 45 LCase BBS iy bm PR Us +155 
ING aT RAF EL a +32 | 50 +32 | 50 DN OSWORRS ee bias sere oe laste e “19 
INOR1Dioc 55.5 OS. Leet -38 | 523 -27 | 523 BROS SHI MIN O. Nileinc ie rset he eae ate cee +222 
INO AIGEY. 5. 3.ee ke -45 | 50 -44 | 50 -40 | 48 ING AS cuit tetas t see 18--27| 50 18--24 
INGOs Ud dcccus tees 3% *47 | 492 -45 | 494 *45 | 49} 
INOSUSt aeicdss see ce -45 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
UN OeRLO in Muara: cil 2 eee eee +34 | 50 -30 | 50 ||Spinners, male— 
IN Oe 20s care Aa oes ces 2c sane ee te -24--36 | 50 SALOU GINO IAG Sek MNS APRN ols ofa 22 
ING Qe iid RS | els Adee eee +40 | 55 “ADE POD MIAN Os ac node Bute hoc eae ae Ae ee -162 
JIC PRP Sai ae A BRIO ara lh Coes 2a +313] 48 +313] 48 ING nice ies ieee aes (ir ne a LMT +23 
INO 2one aaa tis i RO TG Rene a -505| 53 “DOD ROO CIMINO 4p alii ls tame me ioe aa tiated +21 
INO V2 entity Jabs Gea +365) 494 +303) 494 BOSE O AIBN OS MO Nc vale etn ees titcclel ch eho ae: 275 
IN Rar Stara ah sieges 2) 35--50} 47- -45 
Engineers— 55 
INO MeL iid ek A has -42 | 72 -42 | 60 AD AH AOORMMMIN O's AlAs sor ARMs stole god uenWeees +35 
ING coke Since tees sO +375| 55 -325| 55 +325| 55 ENGO.OS Ue teeter socal ees +335 
INO MOMs dare aac -39 | 52 -40 | 52 -40 | 52 ING OOF ee tek ee teeae velo +29 
INO Wee Eo nen 4 +815} 49 +485) 70 +485} 70 INO On cana cts 2 ee -38 | 50 +325 
INO MEO ete oes 65 “75 | 55 -51 | 49 “51 | 49 
ING IO Secession a -60 | 50 -45 | 60- -45 | 60 
UN OSes lnc. -39 | 493 -39 | 493 -39 | 493)|\Spinners, female— 
INO Siete Sh Mees 2 tee -70 | 50 +655) 492 SOO PAO SME NOT EA cade tee casei eee elas +17 
INGE Oeiccn dane ae -50 | 60 e511 | 55 SOLON MEN Oeste aay sel tenet diac nes 168 
ING BOP cnt 43s -437| 60 -45 | 60 AD hIPOUTIMEINOL MOU triodete sacl ieee alee ae 18—-23 
No Mis 32.4. 38.3 2 -60 | 494 -60 | 493 -625) 48 IN Osu de ceeeee las ci eseterer. ime 17 
INO Diss icda. ites te ha cove ee | e -40 | 52 -44 | 48 INOS Ge Peek SU 32--35| 44 +27 
INOSMdSets cde ge +88 | 522 -352| 524 +352) 523 
INO Ae ee. oe -60 | 50 -55 | 50 D5 OOU MNO Omens Femi as ca es Seo Was, +345 
INOSHEDE Gc. ataoe ocah -48 | 492 -43 | 492 AS WAOAIE ING UhOe seicgcl tor aot A nes ne 9 27 
INO MUGK S22. roe. dean -55 | 50 -50 | 50 -50 | 50 EN OES ciecdets Mateaal. Khali ae ceeeReH ia 2 tne 27 
INO 1G te sic eee os ie -50 | 543 -45 | 48 +45 | 48 
ING DS ra tsiliiel haut -56 | 492 -56 | 50 -56 | 50 
INO Gai hates -455| 66 -605| 492 -605| 493||\Redrawers, female— 
IN oe] ET ae Cae ee ee HS Oe HR -667| 48 -667| 48 Oi) Semen: Ward eg ch ieee te iho -22--27 
INGOT este sri -60 | 50 -60 | 50 -70 | 50 
EN O22 ea chokes oh. EE ls eee ae ee -43 | 50 -43 | 50 INI VARIO StL «Aaa Us “21 
Firemen-- INCOR ye ee eae cue Lai a.) 0 ea Ie +22 
Torr 1 eae eS SR “41 | 77 -40 | 60 142) Ve GOD ROMIN Oe Wes sects Mes oe eects sake oe -17--21 
IN OAM 6. costo tte 4a -315| 60 -315} 60 +315} 60 
INOS GH airs Lite -34 | 52 +31) 52 B81 OZ PN OAR Orbea eaten td (eel yd eld coe 22--24 
IN OR BS Fe ice he, Be -30 | 77 °30 | 77 -30 | 77 ING ON co ty RN se Mee eet Og -162 
INO} $5is..2~ tio ate -367| 78 +302] 79 SOSHESOM PMN Osmeilens 5 coaster Rett tais Malas [ital 17 
INO TEE: visio iste “AD MOON e220 = O01) 49 lnw2o—COM SOONG Sistoctdonco dens loancencaless « 17--21 
INOU ga ATs Soh oeods -245) 55 +245) 55 +245] 55 
INOS Sis eS cdo one sae cele s -382| 55 +382) 55 ||Warpers, male— 
INCOM O ere. ie cee & | Seca eal eee -35 | 50 -35 | 50 INO a 1 HE Boe Oe ce -30@] 624 -31 
INO LOs 6c bbs oe -27 | 60 -275| 60 = 275 | MOORIBMN OM bar otmeceee As aalieekeie outa st 30 
INOv AiR ere i ate oa: -45 | 50 -50 | 65 -50 | 65 TCO Rc msgey ap Ra OO (Us 0 ag Wi eo -46 
INT ON Dia: 3s ot MAS sho ake -40 | 60 -38 | 55 +38 | 55 L310) as? IIe ps Pb RMR] Poa ce CAC Fa “41 
INTE RSs yc cce tee es +364] 493 +424) 493 PASS NASUMMNO POR cc det Mee de malmcageae coilan ot 30--45 
INOn Bae a Pitts sills eee aye [ae Se -52 | 50 52 | 50 TSCA OGRE ees Pass ere ee 0 “41 
Niobe Diy robe sted ae -40--45] 55 -39 | 58 +39)! COMME MNOS! oe. GSE aston tle reall van -50 
INOMIG a setae ee tet leer cates -40 | 48 AO UMOGE MEINOLMIS sea oe rlacle ac slit asec tpees -16 
INT OHLUINS Sle ier “BO wae -40 | 66 -45 | 70 INOPIBO tennis oye electorate calide oc °275 
INOS AB). Sons cAI one moduler we -347| 494 34 7 AUeO aM OMEHO NM shin tis steel sidan Shes 0 [labets: +25 
INOMION. o. oakdaeokae -40 | 56 -40 | 56 SA 0s MOON BAIN OLMIS, siete. dite chests stem slictass +314 
NOLO cack ote “Sdb| mac -35 | 72 -35 | 72 
ENOP 21 On cak deme oe oe -50 | 44 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 ||Warpers, female— 
EN OV 2219. 51. cece Bae -42 | 50 -45 | 54 by aya | tee] ANIC TR ia See A -338Q@) 522 -30 
UNOS eas cine hoe chy te eee RL bee 21 
Suk YARN AND 
Fasricsa DN Fo) gay Spot aie eR RE Ce a a Ps +275 
NIG) snd ieee SBaieae RAPT [erate Siersd be Alea 21 
Winders, female— NOME eran Sake A Sele titleca cs scalllctciare 31 
INO MMELE tans Serio tees -30—-35| 44 |-27--325] 55 | »27--32): 504) No. 6.......5.5. 00s)... ce eed e ene -21 
OS MMINOU PE ate oes 8 Ne che SAI iets oxen as otanees +20--31 
INE Bete ac ac see ee oral: see sbeee +21 | 25- DLT A fl OSM orice ss chee cicichall oie a tetatovev al iche ots +272 
50 COU MNO MEO a cee eR crecell nies c abebereflaheyae -21 
INO Ba fasts ote ea aie sic eats “17 | 25- S17 (FAC INOt LOE eee Sa ete eh El Aeros - 266 
50 60 
NOR RA Ts rch ake kt ei Ce eae (la -30 | 52% -30 | 524)/Quillers, male— 
INO MO ts Sota e acl eee melee £99) |) S4t We 20=2291/OOMMMUNOtebe sacs ts cce sees 307| 44 +25 
INOS MOE os cee eee Uiccsta tetas tae +21 | 45 e116 | COOH MNO tamer ea biciee:.ta tes! teereve aerate as abe +22 
INO DRM teenie +25 | 50 +24 | 55 247 RODE MENOTEROS concen ck ccf eaee oe liaees 25 
INOTSihs paartte eee Ree Ae +30 | 52 29) (E403 IN Oemaer cite te ciatere oki ciaeale michel ablors -345 
INGE. ORs ssc ae ot li see et aelles ae +23 | 50 -26 | 45 INGE ROL 4 nok SOSA et petal Bien +26 
NORD re casera emae Wer ees s alla. -27 ' 40 «2851p SON MUINOMMOS. We cokes Gots SUaseeeealel Mea 20 
* Male. a Real and artificial silk ft Female. © 1930. 





1936 
Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
per| per | per 
wk.| hour |wk. 
$ 
50 -26 | 50 
55 “17 | 55 
55 -17 | 55 
55 | -22--36) 55 
51 -167| 534 
55 -24 | 55 
50 223) 45 
49 | -18--24] 49 
54 16--20} 65 
55 ‘17 | 55 
50 -25 | 50 
50 -21 | 50 
55 -275| 55 
49 -45 | 49 
50 -35 | 50 
50 -33 | 50 
50 -29 | 50 
55 +325] 55 
55 D1 WA W595 
61 -166} 573 
52 | -21--23] 57 
45 “21 1955 
55- -27 | 59 
59 
50 -27 | 45 
58 -29 | 46 
40 -285} 30 
55 | -22--25) 49- 
58 
36- -21 | 59 
50 
543 -225] 53 
35-| -17--21) 55 
45 
50 | -25--27) 45 
534 -16 | 51 
55 =i uoo 
50 | -17--21] 45 
60 °35 1574 
51 +33 | 54 
50 -42 | 55 
50 -41 | 58 
60 | -30--40} 59 
50 | -45--60] 45 
50 -50 | 50 
55 | -20--25] 55 
533 +242 | 47 
55 -25 | 55 
50 +82 | 45 
522 -30 | 52% 
35-| +21--24) 52- 
44 61 
544 -275| 55 
434 -28 | 55 
50 -29 | 45 
55 +21 | 55 
55 | -21--29) 55 
534 +223) 47 
‘ye +21 | 55 
50 +313] 45 
40 -20 | 55 
542 -20 | 55 
58 -30 | 56 
50 | °29--33] 45 
50 -26 | 50 
55 -20 | 55 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 
Industry | Industry a 
and Wages , Hrs} Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages , Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour |wk. our |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SILK YARN AND General helpers, male 
Fasrics—Concluded —Cone. 
INOM4 Een ener. +375) 50 35 
Quillers, female— IN [0b Wt aS Seats: anc Piet SPST Pcid G +21 
INOS Per ASR eee le. 3 +182) 55 +182 DKS ETA reas 21 cin. cial PER Se icon Roe 18--33 
IN(o) EERIE ies tl Fe csi Ane °22 | 55 +22 INGAB eas act ee | eo eee Meret 18--20 
IN ODEO) cccaceteeeel oeaeg eee wees 13--21] 50 | -17--21 IN OMS) ccc «lactase clases 23--35 
IN OS BD o.s's.o RCE OL oss cake Lees +154 
ING PEA EE ids RRS ges Pasoaeee sees +21 | 40 21 IN GLO 5 5 olcla ee eee ioe cre ome] eee 35 
IN (CSCS SOO Nau eins hoch canis -22 | 50 +23 
INOUEG 38 sctheneeies ue ce aeen ules 13--18] 55 | -16--21 
INGe o's: WAomadarn ete Sle vere pa cles °15 | 55 +15 General helpers, 
INOS Re SRE ea chs] MeMeer lesa ese 17--21} 50 | -17--21 female— 
Oth *.. . cone +275) 44 |-18--31 
WN OME S 32: tana sc. ceteels aan 17--21 
IN GSS 5.5 eee vs. c SRE | Gee 15--225 
INS 04. oes See co omens [Meee +20 
INGO itoe eels ow whose l bots 21 
IN OSG), 5. ch ee cs os oles ore | ae +15 
SHIRTS 
Cutters, male— 
Ont Ls: cic clans eee 615] 52 -29 
IN O12... .os pane ete 56 | 463 -50 
IN OSS seid eee este nce oie are ee GO -30 
INON4 =....2 Heo -56 | 50 46 
To te? eee Por Ee -65@} 22 | -50--60}) 523] -50--60|-523! No. 5............. +565} 494 -444 
-60 - IN OWPEG!.. 2 <5 eee aoe -70 | 502 +57 
SEEPS AR 3] eae otal leer -338--51| 55 | -33--40 IN On Aids ou cra tre eee -57 | 502 -42 
Be ae Ae llc.s cera aatet -54 | 50 -50 INNES; ss cceyetes cee -30 | 503 24 
55 | 44 “40 | 55 -40 INOAKIOS «cohen toe +35 | 494 28 
ET ose Horne (Ee emesis Salle Se -58 | 55 +58 INOAMO's, ici meas °50 | 493 +55 
BRO SI Ce Paar fei i 3 oa -65 | 60 65 
Sete We RMA Paice MEM ape -40 | 63 +40 
ee Fate tava tee | ets Reeve: os -65 | 50 65 Sewing machine 
Seatac OOS ol REIS ts |S eee -55 | 50 | -55--58 operators, female— 
oe) ARO Ree. cae Roe os -50 | 50 48 IN Oued = ce eee 25 | 52 +21 
LS Git ae ae aval alias Mae abo c -545) 55 +545 INOW e's cccstice see +205] 463 -205 
Sis SRT aS STRAT ete co ahha ere lattes 50--55) 55 +55 IN OO issthoce ee +245) 49 +22 
PEO te See in: PR OR SE A -50 | 55 50 INOS © oP ares, aoeee +252) 50 28 
AE cal 4 ch Cries] ane aie We +545) 55 +545 INOMRO 45 ako °323| 494 +244 
oa a Ra tn | No. Ser pe °45--61] 55 | -53--61 IN ONRGN isc, Brees +23 | 502 20 
SUR Ene pil Deena i ee BR a -44 | 50 +45 INO. Us. a cere 32 | 502 26 
fd! Bee AER ae | ais ae Grell EN -40 | 55 40 INOS tk Me Pee ha ccka a she aL eae -29 
INOSO ees. Cae Pees ake ls aaa ees -20 
*335@} 624 -37 | 60 34 
: *3835@| 623 +355] 523 +35 Examiners, female— 
IN Oe AS 8a 2 SER OA. onan ole aca ees -20--31 | 544}-20--31 IN OLAS Lie. sneer gees -20 | 463 -20 
IN OLR SE Sich Loe ien oteelapes 80--45 | 42-]-45--55 INOSEQ So vodee eae +22 | 50 +23 
51 INOW Por.3s) tanee -30 | 50 +28 
MAIN OOS es okiais cae al e's eraccal teres -31 | 50 31 INOUTAt: i. eRe ie -28 | 502 27 
INO MGR Ons Sal oberg hie -30 | 50 +27 
INOS ped cso vee ate GPa Sevcctenetell bettas -20 | 40 22 
INKO, Bole bese hes ae co 4 jae oe eee aoe 22--28 | 55 |-23--36 Pressers, female— 
INO EES 25/518. NE EROS cree PAL 19--39 | 55 |-21--43 INOW wc..ocit olen stem +23 | 52 +23 
BN OP LOU 2 eee tral cle. saat ne aeeaees *315) 46 *282| . IN OLSR2 es os s.ittere raters +21 | 463 -19 
Tyo ial Gl EAN © be > 2 | Paranal eee be UR +23 | 50 +26 INOMAS A oa eee +245) 49 +22 
TNC ihe) COR et Se os Oye 24 Pam At By oy +22 | 48 +22 INGOEMA. A. 0 eee +224) 50 +263 
INORGOM Scot eee oe -51 | 50 -40 
Weavers, female INOS, $6)-.).7:0 eee +363] 494 +30 
IN| OEE ie. ee eae +35* | 523 -34 | 523 30 INO ME isos oon 27 | 534 +30 
IN Ong os oS RR te ree aera tees 17--21 | 50 |-165--24 INOS 1. canons 20 | 532 -20 
AN GSS ss occ ENE elias oe | ee 22--33 | 55 |-22--33 
HNO; A 5. coe ON Ee cs sioateetil ohare, -22 | 45 +275 Boz room workers, 
EN OM eR) « 25 osc teers val ss: aeretecers toto -29 | 50 28 female— 
INO AN GiNEE «|. Scnstee Beate ase %, talento °30 | 50 27 INO te clon reeusie Brees *.93 | 52 173 
INO (ARMA! 2 Acct Oe byl Bape SRR fe, An +225) 48 +235 NOH 2s o.csee eae °17 | 463 +22 
Trot Ute Ne gh 2,50, Sek F-| Pear 40 | fe ae -302) 46 °265 INOS Sic cee eens +22 | 50 +23 
INGGHERG =.) 22 eM o AAAD oloss 6s textual oan +287) 50 +32 INOR 5 joc ees ere @ -22 | 413 +22 
General helpers, 
male— Shippers, male— 
Onwliss:...cehe.e oe -30--40 | 44 |-225--30| 55-]-27--36 OF Mee. cok he SZC toe +308 
66 No etQtiss 0 cement 40 |. +35 
INOW 2 Hee 65 Ue NL 6 cc cre tall csbiate “1 55 .20 ING FBI ac sco ke eee trots 265) 49 +22 
NOP ROIs iscoe tcl ee aN e 5 «eats |e 22--25 | 50 |-20--28 INO Sikbeg 5c dette oe 39 | 50 +38 
*Male. ©1930. 
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TasLe X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
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1929 1935 1929 1935 1936 
Industry > | ———_—— Industry rn —_—_—_—— 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
week |wk.!| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ ; $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Sewing machine oper- 
CLOTHING ators, male— 
Won pl Sic ote wes 32-00 | 44 | 17-00-| 44] 17-00-| 44 
A—MEN’s anpD Boys’ 31-00 31-00 
Suits AND OVERCOATS DN (Oe OA tatis 265 Ot MUON (atc & Ot crete 26-25 | 44 | 27-50 | 44 
INTE ASIEN coerce Seager neti 22-00-| 44 | 22-00-] 44 
Cutters, male— 30-00 30-00 
INO alltea Pc bintcre he news 39.00 | 44} 35.00 | 44 Nos sale fee cos dave ote ecctpotecsestieciors se sey ts ad ir A a 
UNO captions oak aceasta cher fete siete eae 35.00 | 44 INOS RG Ys cdo Sete ee Ne clatdons cies e 20-00-| 44 | 20-00-] 433 
INST, oe See Sere (SARL tes MIG 88 22.00 | 44 27-75 25-00 
INO URNS era steps eleva tec sdk RN 29.50 | 44 INO Ben Oaes cee sae de tee Ptr tes ctece-s.c 20-25 | 474] 20-25 | 48 
UNG ter O ees ssRercpetst aie stats Wars sd eehaae Ives 35.00 | 44 INO uyid een esa cle? 38-75 | 433] 25-00 | 433] 26-50 | 432 
INO nn Org ced ters tomes: [rode aL aa 35.00 | 44 INOte Sines ee aes 22-50 | 44 | 22-00 | 44] 25-00} 44 
INGO Vibra ic tel chats is csuexs levee ate eRe aise 29.00 | 42 IN@sy O62... patties 21-00-] 44 | 17-00-| 44 | 17-00-| 44 
INO SRE: «2b hapescle sists hers ee eee eases 24.00 | 463 24-00 28-00 34-00 
INDO Railay he tc de Mets [gsi doses ieees OOM ASS eters ee eee INomOR Ys: 4cAa./4s arth Le ea we ness 22-75 | 44 | 23-25 | 44 
INO cpl Oper tei Guat |hetel oye sane eee 28.25 | 39 ‘ INO Sites) hoe toad lee oe. oe lade 21-75 | 44} 23-50 | 44 
INO allied Forno sve cilkee: oictereis cite tee. 25.25 | 48 : INOAPEZE f501bs ele dei 29:00 | 44] 16-00 | 37 | 138-50-| 36- 
INR DO traits ae sllictcrds goals 28.25 | 48 ! 19-50 | 40 
INOSN ESS mee Aone Rees 20.00-| 52 22.00-| 48 : 
35.00 30.00 F Sewing machine oper- 
INO mA ke eoceiaie as: 34.00 | 44 | 33.25 | 44} 32.00] 44 ators, female— 
INO! Sine set an. 34.00 | 44 | 25.00 | 44] 25. 44 1 Ge a Oe Des 44] 18-00 | 44] 18-00 | 44 
INO AL Giese focus 25 -OOMMOOT i 2800! he O4r ie  SORODL SOL IP RINGOa teen. saecem a eiaicie lice gadh-fonike . . 
NOR iber abergs dona: lost deeelnee: SU LON Sorth olson mAs MIN SUROM Sc aaaiat obsibiive [toteloe oayeill keke . 
INO cSt at ads Ae: 39.50 | 44] 38.75 | 44 
INGn Gh e : i er, Samet AQEOOG Aa tess con 44 4OnO0 EAs DINO D WAing. cals cic he ote livetme teh onan 
Trimmers, male— 
INK ood Pe Be Nae eee S400 44s pol OOM 44 sl) SIO0) R44 MONO meOms. coats a. cecilia oe. [eee LaO0) | 440i) cermel tl eee, 
INR oR ee Ad: ders. bake he acto mee S2EO0F IAEA S2R 00) aa hh eNO ees We 5).,04. acta dovstels Ware esiete he eat 
INUGS Soa ei eee pete [hrogeas ane al ey be SUO0 44 SIRO Aa SANG aanSin a... Retort sleisl= licks nee Meee ls aoe 
INC >, Cae SRR Bisbal [tee 8 tar) He 2215) ABA 24.50 | 44 GaN se Os. 6 de sctecd «tials [cho ahaa atte [te tees 
INO PERO etek ices “a sey lhe oe eect ae 21.50 | 44 
ING Omri bys falscae DOAOO= MN OD eeLS OO Ash |e LOseo te4O Whe NOM Ole Ae. asaya Wa site aoe e' [e's 2 
DACOO TS ieee ee nite ae i tM ING) la aie ce: ak i i IE ah 
INO RR eeR tee. ae se [ete ce 23 OO WN 4a estas. | a RM NO bona, olan d oe, 
INTO RBS IS «to ade dey HH de wahonte « 24.75 | 473 
INORROK Eo toca t. BeKs 32.00 | 44 2h. (oy) 440) 2On(Oy lesa INO. Ld).caegens sas oe: 
NO al Oar obcaa.ck ae OS sOo Waa We 2h.00) | 44a 2hOOl nadie INO. 14s. ceo. cade ees 
ING Ae 5 ta eke cache 28.00 | 433) 26.00 | 433} 28.00 | 433) No. 15.............. 
INO IDE ech; Barbe cae 27.00 | 44 25300) 44) 23550 \ie44 We  Nowd Ge... 2... <.c0 cist 
INOS ire. chtetxs 2s pacs> 3300544 1 30:25) |) 44 |) 31400).\644 ll eNowd Jems eek cere, 
Tex oyet Se ane oe i ee 32500' |" 44 Wo 31.75 | 36 
Basters, female— 
INO slid. 3 de cas eas « 23-50 | 44 | 19-50 | 44 
INO etc ae s Bbc 8c Gate 35-00 | 44 | 18-00-| 44 | 20-00-} 44 || No. 1.............. 
30-00 
INO aa Olete cde co svas tits [ba obsess tain es 14°50) 44°) 14°50) 44 SeNOws is cc. ben eis he chee fesse 
INO sued caves Ss el eps Raters eels 19°75} 43.) 16eSloS4a BNO See ook sede d'fars Aiea aces] clams 
2450 Mel! pL OUn | =4ON NOON. cceesicek cl cc Le niclh tered ciel tia 
NOSED Soe aie s see ce. o erie tee he wikis Uh 2 SOs ls Mom don hi 40s NOCD css eulsine ae clic eos eral ate ase 
SSO GEL. (0) Aes A Ee eR (eae CP (evens 12-25-| 44 
17-50 
INCRE (SHOE cee: CORA Dn wna mee 11-00 | 474 
INOS Shee tees oats 10-00 | 52 | 11-75-] 48 
13-00 14-50 
INO BORE. 5 3.552 Soba Reo weecotla vars 15-00 | 44 
INO sLOW nu 50 Sete coche 15-00 | 48$| 12-75-| 433 
15-75 
Nostblis,.. saey. 437. 23-50 | 44 | 12-50 | 44 
INO M25. «5: oe Jaa. 20-00 | 44} 14-00-] 44 
22-00 
INO LOS asd ofits ale Sal 32-00 | 44] 25-00-| 44 
36-00 
INO O85. s dsvae duzyee 14-00-| 44 | 10-50-] 32- 
18-00 11-75 | 36 
Shapers, male— 
INO Wels. 3. he ace, 39-00 | 44 | 28-00 | 44 
INO Sanaa eiss chs. cate hs Sees stone oe Usa 24-75 | 383 
INO BRS tad Saisie tes [ces doe oe Notes s 28-00 | 40 
NOMA Msc: dibs INS NE ssdeesctas cs 22-50 | 47 
INO ee Biees 36 dele fe 2 UM vide Bhs fe he 22-75 | 473 
INO ANG yt csi shed ons HSE 30-25 | 433) 22-25 | 433 
UNO As Cintaia hs tebe cts Stes 37-00 | 44 | 32-00-| 44 
40-00 
IN ORES Pcs te hte ste Nee [Eis c-chose's aside 44-00 | 44 
INO MOE: . isthe che TERS cote ake 4s ab 21-00 |! 44 
* Male. 
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Hrs 
per 


1936 


per 


1936 


Wages |Hrs 


1929 1935 
Industry —_—————- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
READY-MADE 
CLorHING—Con. 
A—MEn’s AND Boys’ 
Suits AND OVERCOATS 
—Continued 
Finishers, female— 
IN OR, ETRE Bi oa elt seat 9-25 
DGS i aes ARTES cry cil RI Re | Ss 0 12-50 
INOM VO Te tamer Pemre TR oP esto ha as 12-25 
IN © Rigi WE ae res fetaenrs 108.02) FAD ee ILS Sst 14-25 
INO Dire means eRe PET Re ene 13-75 
INORG GUY a eee a MT PR 14-25- 
15-75 
INO Mes RN ce RR iat De bees He aias 11-75 
No. 8.. Be aS ene Tides 75 
INOS Oe Ue aes Pee 6-00-| 52 | 13-50 
8-00 
INO 81 Oe jc Rere txc 13-50 | 44 | 13-00 
No. 11.. 20-25 | 483) 14-50 
ENON TO UL Besa 18-50 | 44 | 16-00 
INO MLS He,  aoee dome: 16:00 | 44 | 18-00 
IN © Lae, LAY 22-00 | 44} 17-00 
INO SEL See: sane, Ry ane: 16:00 | 44 | 14-00 
Pocket makers, male— 
INO Ld): Sean coe: 36:00 | 44 | 30-00 
INO BRD Ae MGs Re eRe 37-00 | 44 | 36-00 
INO HES) ip Saat 39-00 | 44 | 22-50 
Now 4 das bele sath 4 Sige oO 
IN Ow Oe) Ue eet) Tones’ 28-00 | 52 | 24-00 
INOS Gite. aoe: Sante 25-00 | 44} 35-00 
INOS Cee RCNA eae 40-00 | 44} 35-00- 
48-00 
INOW Sek) bbe eee a, | a eae Tig 38-00 
NOMS) 21M RON eds i et 34-00 
INOS Oi NOS UNAM Rate IU 22-00 
Sleeve makers, male— 
No. Sls 15-50- 
26-00 
INO ery 2k eu ecm a: Cae tI Je EME Ree 14-00 
Nove 3. 14-50 
INOW 4s ca Rea ar ries acid oie oem NT ale 14-50 
INO: 5). We eatin 1) deer gey 
INFO i061 PE RU 11-00 | 52 18-00 
ENO uke ps pteveste basal 8 Yo 158 
No.: 87... 16-00 | 44} 15-00 
INOW Oee mie eas ih oe at ty: 25-60 
INOW O32 Re tn ree | MESSE a. 20-00 
Lining makers, male— 
NOB T LA: eae 32-00 | 44} 19-00- 
27-00 
INOS i sR RIAN SR ta Sea 23-75 
BNO i ARERR RED SM RT OR 11-50 
TI CONAIE: SRO tah Ah esa FLAN Ae 2 16-50 
No. 5f. ye, | ee 00 
NOME Gr. fue, tees 18-00 | 44 | 22-00 
INO RE TO. SRE HOLY toponym 33-00 
Examiners, male— 
INO hit Ren el ote cee 32.00 | 44 | 35.00 
IN Ge 2 Ome RON ete! RRM Se UMA 15.50 
INGOT) oy dee mn icy Oe eM oeda 11.00 
ING 2 Pe ek NS: niet ea 10.50- 
13.50 
INORV.OFS: sas tee ee a, Pelee es 19.00 
INOP Gis. Fee See 30.00 | 44 | 22.00 
INO TES. OA Um ecm.) Seta ee 28.00 
INojge Stl ob. Ben oie 30.00 | 443} 26.00 
INOFY 9) 5), AU, # WEP 25.00-| 44 15.00- 
34.00 35.00 
Pressers, male— 
NOP AIRE ce Re ee 37.00 | 44 | 24.00- 
29.00 
Noe 2it. See, beet 37.00-| 44 | 32.75 
41.00 
IN GN Silo eee || Neate | Awete 18.00- 
25.00 
® 1930. t Female. 




















1929 1935 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per 
week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ $ 
Pressers, male—Conc. 
INO reo 0. rerio I eo oats alles 28.00 
INO BUD Mere | sabe oe cies « 19.75- 
23.50 
ING A Ry | dy os Pees AU | oe a 26.50 
UN Ar TS ac CUTE osc teveia elliot 15. 75- 
24.50 
IN OMS 0 os RoE eee tists retele teens s 22.79 
IN ORO cis serge aL: 16.50 |} 52 | 16.75- 
25.00 
INO Oe oc Ree: 27.00 | 44} 25.00 
INOMDL ES ane 34.50 | 4382) 25.50 
IN ORT ae) ees een 37.00 | 44 | 35.00 
IN Oaihouin «Setar: 27.50 | 44} 30.00 
INOs14" cee ac: 30.00-] 44 | 27.50- 
40.00 45.00 
IN Coe Wie Mons bk as 17.00-| 44 | 12.50- 
29.00 PRO 
Under pressers, male— 
NOSES Cea ene: 24.00-] 44 | 15.00- 
30.00 19.00 
HO PAs aR ees Sci oe RR PN ie |e 15.00 
INO Mo sire cee tea ite toe lbtiet 18.00 
IN Oa Merion ree [tt dec cet Ret 2 22.25 
INOS RON tc cee meee tes | ies steers See eee 13.75 
INORG 8: eee cette aipaeae: 17.50 
INOW 0c ods MR: | aces oleh Weekes 16.50 
IN OS ci ict RRC ER ys A nO a ea 16.75 
INO TOO ss teeter ee: 23.50 | 52 15.00 
AN Ome OSs el eee Ceo 27.00 | 44} 24.00 
IN Ome, Beer eee 27.50 | 44 23.00 
INO 512 09 Cpe, ae 27.50 | 44 | 20.00 
Bushellers and 
tailors, male— 
ENO tee Deets nea mee he Sop a be a 25.00 
SARIS ah Pe a By Oe OU A | 31.25 
INGO a eter || Re, ae emall eee 25.00 
NORA. . ee ee Sto ate cee 35.00 
INGE O prec es Ie, Meee ah wn 18.00 
INO MMO 200 meus sit al baiy ee ais, Benes 28.00 
INOW ett mre pee 30.00 | 432} 24.50 
INOgb 8) creary eee: 35.00 | 433} 23.00 
INO) Os eeenes eSiaae. 33.00 | 432! 30.00 
NOTLOW meee gece. 22.00 | 44 | 23.00 
NOM LTS. poe, oe. 25.00 | 44 28.00 
INOS Oe inane 0 ees Pha ae 19.50- 
27.50 
INO SO a Mae. | ste ke spore 14.25 
B—MeEn’s Work 
CLoTHING 
Cutters, male— 
NORIRES ars see (oe. bee re 13.00 
17.50 
INU Oe Pacers |b. Se Wane, 17.00 
INORY SE Gee are LS. 5 demote mes 24.75 
INOMMARE 2 Ee, eet lo tend we, 25.00 
INOEM SOR Beck dees e.g evade iTS 
INO IGM cc eee eso (CS, cen Hate. 17.50 
NOMA TER Pde wie (Oe ae ee gata 19.25 
INO eRe pene cee [2 meee 17.50- 
22.00 
INGOLp19). tees ceases 25.00 | 44 23.00 
DOS TI 8 OM Ne ia aes ey | 25.00 
NOME Bree Tee Pee i Pee i ee 24.50 
IN ORT De eee te et | es (ss haere ae 18.00 
INOW TSMR REM chow ty [em ccctermceal tate te 16.50 
IN OWES. eee hier. 35.00 | 44 23.75 
INO BES Fr. eRe | i ee, 20.00 
INOMIG Rt eee 37.00 | 44 30.50 
INGORE ee it ae ane 35.00 | 44 | 29.00 
IN OMUSR Rs Ae cto dees dots ace Ee 31.25 
INOMLO Ae Bas MY. 34.00 | 44 | 30.00 
INO 20) ctatecsige dene shill cis eee oe ete 25.00 
(OU NR Be ei UD A ements 20.00 
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TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





























1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry |---| — Industry | |] ——_ — 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per!| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Pressers, male-Conc. 
CriotHine—Con. INSUAY Sikishas Seats cs uta cberos fh cto ae ee Brees 15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
INOFE Oe haptic ten oeetsts 25.00 | 44 | 22.00 | 44 | 22.00} 44 
B.—Men’s Work Boa US Pies Seen, fate reer eid | Eby 29.25 | 44] 27.75 | 45 
CiotHiIne—Conc. INR aS ae dines acoder oe eco 12.50 | 54} 15.00} 51 
UN o.2 1 Bie ates Ph agains URN eae All MN 16.00 | 44 16.00 | 44 
Cutters, male—Conc. INO ey LS ipa ete cravcdctllee nee eae cee 15.00 | 44) 18.00} 44 
INEZ DOs ae See AS ey ete ardor lear DIOR A Orie 23 x00 MAOH INGNL4 255 208 achat dilleac cect sell te 15.00 | 44} 11.00 | 44 
INOR 23 Sets ee ice bes: 30.00 ° 22.00 | 44 25.00 | 44 IN OF) LD ate date ots le 16.50 | 44 16.50 | 44 
INON24 Uae Pa es Ah as 35.00 | 44 |  32.50'| 44°1°°32.50"| 44 
INO ODM eee cea ee ee 25.00 | 44] 25.00} 44 
INOM UAE caer che Gn coal a ltaaes. 29.75 | 44 29.75 | 44 ||\Pressers, female— 
INO 2 TER sce tse 40.00 | 44 27.50 | 44 29.25 | 44 (OSU AL Mit en ne cL a Bes A Ae | 12.50 | 45 13.00 | 45 
INOH 2S 8 cater dc ds 35.00 | 44 28.75 | 44 28.75 | 44 ING oer eRe or Mae Sea tape IWE 1 9.25 | 50 9.25 | 50 
INO 2G SR Sole ee cha SOLOOT Aaa ger ones lay 23. 20" [ASA MPONIOel no ete ck uclerecsiceacelpanecuatea | ahah 7.50 | 41 7.00 | 50 
JNU) he WD ee ak SIGE al Ni Se Real 9.00 | 32 10.75 | 36 
Sewing machine INGORAYD he Sa By voy, Ace 16.00 | 44} 11.25) 44) 11.25:) 44 

operators, female— INORG Assen etter ies leis eed rales 18.00 | 48 16.50 | 40 
INGE ee eet ti dyes ae LORE A on ee OL OM Rab M MEIN OF icc cobs cspadste. os 18.00 | 44 | 14.00 | 44] 14.50 | 44 
INS R05. 4 PE eas oa’ ao RO [Oh rae Codon AB 9.50 | 44] 10.00} 44 
Da) he pbs 4 Gear RP] Are ar bs Pa 10.50 | 474 9.50 | 48 
INGORE ARS cons 'shl spa ae ieee 10.75 | 45 10.70 | 45 ||\Shippers, male— 

INKohe Onto biebns tae ae el eee Babala, eb © 7.50 | 41 DOOM SO MING: Rit Ue een eos 1 Car cape mea ta 20-00 | 45 | 20-00 | 45 
INO PRe pee w or hee ra LUE, 3 Ae he me 9.00 | 50 9.50 | 50 iy (6 4h AL, AERA BS 7 RP BN Roce, a ol Ei 20-00 | 473} 20-00 | 48 
INCOR Ca etry te 2 Ln Re 8.00 | 38 10.25 | 55 SINTON DS Seep Ge REL TaN Reith eR Me 21-00 | 474) 21-00 | 48 
SO ae phi vate SAN ENG Ugh fe eld HS Po 10.50 | 49 11.25 | 49 IN GQEIALIIR Bat ete ston Ae mean ae | Liam 13-75 | 50 PeZoueoo 
NGM OMe ste OE Ne Ce TS ae 9.00 | 464 9-00) AGEN ON TD hits. bh rtsierate/e 25-00 | 44 25-00 9 25-00 | 47% 
Io) A See hses st Om eee 12.50 | 44 9.50 | 49 TOSOOR 47a a INO WG tee athe E sacl ane ode mtel ener 12-00-| 50 14-50-} 50 
INIOPRE Dt aey a tae actA pm: ter ae 8.00-] 50 9.00-| 50 18-00 21-00 
50 11.50 No. 7 16-00 | 55 18-00 | 55 
TNFO Re ate eee cies dentate cats ata 9.25 | 884) 11.75 | 43 INOLT RS Foire ees talele 20-00 | 44 16-25 | 44 16-25 | 44 
NORA RIS ae PE ck SATE OS. Aone ele 13.00 | 44 TB Kb PASS TNOG Oy merck aah ce 32-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 25-00 | 44 
INGER etc igs oct] Oe cage eRe 10.00 | 543] 10:00 | 542) No. 10.............. 35-00 | 44 24-00 | 44 26-40 | 44 
INOMEGME eerie del 14.00-] 44 10.25-] 40 11.75 | 40 ING Ce ORES SoH Papa aling. Yay 20 DOR AST Leeks ea, os 
24.00 13.50 INO TIZ OEE AE EN et VOI Ce Caen be, 1 10-00 | 40 12-00 | 40 
ENOp aimee ete cee chs tiem odie Cie 12.00 | 44 10650-1930 = WING wigs sew ALe ck. 24-00 | 44 15-00 | 44 17-50 | 44 
20.25 | 44 No. 14. Aap § 15-00 | 44 15-00 | 44 
IN OPS eae eee pele ue Nee. ae 8.25-| 50- 825-1) 49= ING LO Me sah eee ols 30-00 | 44 20-00 | 44 20-00 | 44 
12.50 | 64 aid oasis ING ATG MR eet tM 24:00 | 44 22-00 | 44 22-00 | 44 
NOP Ook athe Pn chee ele ee 13.00 | 44 13.00 | 44 
TSG) Vettes en eo ates Ae 19.25 | 44 15.50 | 44 14.25 | 44 
NOt Len LS aN |S Sy ee 13.00-| 44 13.00-| 44 
15.50 15.50 C—WoMEN’S AND 
INGORE Dies ces Sa tyme Nhs oct eee 13.00 | 48 | 11.50 | 40 CHILDREN’S 
INO Z Sania htt c teh ell ite Seo5 ah OS— spew. ear Coats AND Suits 
13.50 | 38 : 
INOL24 Bean ee dee eh. oko | eee 15.50 | 44 | 16.00 | 50 |\Cutters, male— t t re 
IN ORS ae we Ne ee gat 16.00@] 44 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 IS Keys vi lev RA Rens, Sit 35-00 | 44 31-00 | 44 32-00 | 40 
INOMZORS eh eo. 11.50] 32 11.75 | 44 12.00 | 44 INGORE ee Oh U A. ef Bate fap es. HHA00 | 48" ha eee ere 
NOR Ce tae oe esa. te BN 11.50 | 41 14.25 | 46 ANS gC Bon een epee Bp (EGER ye, 32-00 | 44 32-00 | 40 
INIOM 2S Bs 4 et RAN 2 be Stalag a 12.00 | 44 11.75 | 44 INO Para Wes. hai. 4.4") 40-00 | 44 20-00-| 44 20-00-} 44 
INOY 29 ee Ens 12.50-| 44 12.50-| 44 12.50-| 44 28-50 28-50 
27.50 18.00 18.00 IN ORO Sot meio ees ete Oe 34-25 | 44 32-50 | 40 
NOOO Ma wet eres, otceul ee 13.25 | 43 11.00 | 35 S(O) ger BAIGrIRE Sher iw HEL aes Ase be A 26:25 | 44 22-75 | 40 
ligt C0) S551 MSP ek es Weg etl ESR Sel OY 16.00 | 44 | 16.00 | 44 
INOP Oot aed. 14.25 | 44] 12.75 | 44] 12.75 | 44 
Sewing machine 
Examiners, female— operators, male— 

One tl ane aoe |e eRe ae 10.00 | 45 9.00 | 45 Oigied liedesaad Sovace eae 35-00 | 44 30-00 | 55 36:00 | 48 
INTORIE ZIRE pte Beeb pee bs MOOS! A729 7 00" |W ASS INOpep aie. hess. clone ek oe lt ete S200 48 Nee ae ee eee 
INO PROM aire Ces Sto ceEe  atost: AOROOM 4621 BA TA00) ACR NO tie cet sep. heel tcc rei bel a 27-00 | 338 | 28-00 | 303 
INOUE Ante te cool ee eae aes 8.25 | 383 9.50 | 41 No. 4 19-75 | 44 32-00 | 40 
INOP RO os koreeobi 17.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 No. 12-00-| 44 15-00 | 44 15-00 | 44 
INORG Ss 42 36 ee 18.00 | 44 14.00 | 44 14.00 | 44 18-00 
NOME tance hae ohn eet a. ae SMO MOG toi e et leeee 
WN ICe santo ee geae- eee Aro Ue at Su) fet EN 12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 50 ||Sewing machine 
NIG SIE OPE eee eral eb seen Aw, ce 10.75 | 51 10.50 | 52- Operators, female— 

56 aS Koy sos ol Os eat 13-50@| 44] 12-50 | 44 12-50 | 44 
INOMLO Se iti a cbie 14.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 INO.) PAR a te ol Bvt acta s Gn a i Se 14-75 | 44 25-50 | 40 
ING MT Se ie Oe 15.00-| 44 13.00-| 44 8.00-| 44 ISO tho> head pie ech PRES ON Reve Feared ks, Og 14-25 | 44 13-50 | 432 
19.00 16.00 13.50 INOW are ek eek fe 12-50-| 44 12-50-| 48 12-50-} 48 
18-00 14-00 14-00 
Pressers, male— 

ONIN te ae te 970, CM 13.75 | 50 | 13.75 | 50 ||Finishers, female— t t 
LON (8 ses” eo ts ae rales el ee AO, co I A 14.75 | 473] 15.50 | 5 Once ceo ih o. 20:00 | 44 |} 18-00 | 55 | 15-00-| 48 
UNIO eta he mete Ne AIRE Yb 8.75 | 44 11.00 | 55 18-00 
INO Waa tee Pe Pee ae EY EL ae D105 49 |, 20.2514 OF im IN mena teeter Si Reee teen ee egrets be 2 19-50 | 363] 14-00 | 22 
INO Meron fee eee 18.00 | 44 18.00 | 49 20:00. 24 74 NOwise ee Leek 3: 15-00 | 44 12-50 | 44 12-59 | 44 
NOOO reer eee thie: Stoel cae 12.00 | 48 12.00 | 48 INO RES: Gale Aoi vhs ss 20-00 | 443} 15-00 | 443] 18-00 | 444 
INO Riki fs 5 Ae cee Ene tk ie ae 20.00 | 55 25.00 | 45 IN ORMEDE entree coset ce nineeedclings ae 14-00 | 44 16-80 | 40 

1930. * Male. {+ Female. t 44 hours per week includes some figures at approximately this figure. 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





actually worked not reported. 


an 1929 1935 1936 ae 1929 1935 1936 
ustry a ndustry wa 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs ~ and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.} week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Examiners, female— 
CiorHine—Cone. Cone. 
INORG sere ase cee lees 18-25 | 40 | 18-25 | 40 
C—WomMEN’s AND INOBL Drs ooece hele acetone ae 15-50 | 40 | 15-50 | 40 
CHILDREN’S INOFaGis2 saahaccebie 20:00 | 44 12-50 | 44 12-50 | 44 
Coats anp Suits Noeaink ie oe 14-00 | 463} 15-00 | 463] 15-00 | 464 
—Concluded INOPT See hee 13-00 | 433} 12-00 | 433) 12-00} 41 
P : INOS¥9). fasac tetas 16:00 | 44 | 17-00 | 48] 17-00 | 48 
ressers, male— 
INOP 1. os pee rnere 30-00} 44 | 30-00 | 55 | 387-00 | 48 ||Pressers, female— 
INO P92 ds Se Se Peet A ve eee, 28° 25H | 440) (STesorte 39! Wp) Notomlin sec. e eae ete 16.00 | 463; 11.00 | 463} 14.00 | 464 
NOES... eRe tee celeste ees 18250 187A 6s 20n 27a uN Oromo) cairo. Seer nestaveiters retains 10.00 | 464} 15.00 | 44 
Nova foe ee a eee elon 20°00%)) 44.4)" 20-00) 44 il: Nota). tee prenl| eae eal, coe 12.25 | 474) 11.75 | 44 
INO? sD cs Shee ST hast lakics 22°50 | 432] 32-00 |.40 ] No. 4............. 10.00-| 47 | 11.00-| 47 | 11.00-] 47 
INOP WG? 2: Aer Sadie ookeese | oles 21-00 | 44 | 20-25 | 433 13.00 14.00 14.00 
NOY Witienec tons oaks 20:00)" 44 18-00) 6447" 18° G0RI044 hie Noy 9S 0 eects colds etee- T2550 |) Wee 2b oO 
INORG: sisoho ote aes 44] 15.00 | 44] 12.50} 44 
18. 
D—WomMEN’Ss AND INO} Bidiras Serna. eeceleens 16.75 | 433] 15.00 | 432 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES IN OFS tse bs So ee oslo wallislece 21.00 } 433) 21.50 | 432 
INOF PO). ox. eee aM fe iavetersie' | -taeee DAG BEI aU Av) eis 
Cutters, male— INOEO). ees eee Acct ore ti ctens = 17.00 | 464] 17.00 | 464 
BN Coys ol Dene Stoc T Sess] Peer ned cot I Sear 23°00 51-464) - 23-000 465) Not Ls, a eeeeeeiet cee oities 15.00 | 44} 15.00 | 44 
INO Wagan scs eee rcs oe lies 16°25 | 48 | 17-50'}| 4931) Nol 12.....)4...... 12.75 | 44} 18.25 | 44] 18.25 | 44 
IN OU Go yscis thts tral sctice eeteliclen es 25-00) 464) 130-0010 44° 0 UNotto.met neereniice.. .ieeellete: 12.50 | 47 | 12.50 | 47 
NO: eM Sct ra Sthe| Be ete line AER . ay “ INOSMIAL Vis -) RoR ESSA cc chezelaliontets 13.50 | 463] 13.50 | 463 
Ol). aso hee See . 4 . . 
INOS KG. 33)05 Sine eee 25-00 | 47 | 22-50 | 47} 22-50 | 47 Shippers, male— 
INO se CR a eeieel We enol 16-50 | 49 | 18-50 | 513) Nol 1............. 27.50 | 463] 21.00 | 463] 21.00 | 463 
INOTUS en scene eee 20-000)144) |) (20000) 4451) (20-00) 4a INOwmote ee ehrealie eee ieee 27.00 | 49 | 29.00 | 49 
INOPI9 oie ce dote eee clas oe ae ae 29700754321, 29:00 .432% Notas. = toe beeen) chs. s [bbe 22.00 | 49 | 19.00 | 49 
NOPIO sae. Nee eel nee eae es 13-50 | 32 14-00 | 28 Noga 44s tap ete 28.00 | 47 pai OA AL CVE 25.25 | 47 
NOP Whee 8 by, cota 34-000) 4491) sb. 000 44a} 15-00 447 let Non gone ner eee. ks lee: 20.00 | 49 | 20.00 | 49 
INOSI250\. ch ohare 26-00 | 463] 22-00 | 463) 22-00 | 463!| No. 6............. 25.00 | 44] 20.00 | 44] 22.00 | 44 
INOS ee PORE Ra Gee cole k ee 16:00) 5463] 15001465 — NOt ov.) soe oceans « aes cilebiee 29.00 | 482] .29.00 | 432 
INOR IA my. 2S ie, hel ee Peale ae 15°00 44. |) T5-00 44 Wh INOt gS. yee den tote tell tee «olen atoms 27.25 | 40 | 27.25 | 40 
INOD1 5, en eet ae |b eee nee Ve 25n a7 | 15-50) nae. le NOmmOr ne tee eeer 32.50 | 44 | 22.00 | 44] 22.00 | 44 
INOT IG). 8.02. bea tits 31-00 | 44,| 22:00 | 48 | 24-00 | 48 || No.10............. 25.00 | 44] 22.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 
NOP AG te. iee lea nie 3 aed oaks 22-000|- 463) 27 505|) 464|le NOs & « eeeis ee ee. oer 13.50 | 463) 14.00 | 463 
Sewing machine FLOUR 
operators, female— hour hour hour 
NOG 18h. aseee Sees: 2-75 | 463] 10-75 | 463} 12-50 | 463/Millers— 
INOW se 2 ee oan ale Maleate: 10750) 425) 10onl) 42° PMINOt ale ea ist oleae .415] 60 .815| 57 2015| 50 
NOP Sire eee eee atc eee eee 12°50 |.48 5}, 11-005) 48) ||" NOP 2.000. seacs oe oe .800| 55 .875| 55 LotOlLoOD 
INOMT4. See ree be 10-00-} 47} 11-00-) 47 | 11-00-] 47] No. 3............. .60 | 60 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
14-00 17-00 16-00 NOY gaia ne oe .435] 60 .40 | 60 .40 | 60 
INO}, pikes Caton hind se oe aed eee 9-50-| 40-| 8-00-| 40-/ No. 5............. .56-.66 | 48 |.40-.62 | 48 |.42-.65 | 48 
12-25))| 49 |) 1200'}49" ||) *INow nG.mie. meee seers .51 | 59 .51 | 59 .535| 56 
NOP (G28 CU Seca eee Tape 44ao|) 12 7o 44 Wi No aie esse eee .45 | 66 .27 | 66 .380 | 66 
INO} BA see Cote ome es eal ae 14-00 | 433] 14-00 | 433] No. 8............. .595] 48 .455| 48 .48 | 48 
a ES eS ete aS ae eae es He Wee - INO gon aes aie ie .65 | 48 |.50-.53 aa .55-.58} 48 
OND sien eo eee . . C 
ING HL OEE cee aA toto ticalee ie 12°50 91 463)0 1250) | 465 INOn LOL, cance geteerietieliicss os ero ciis tras .525] 48 .58 | 48 
INGE eels. coe |e 14-007)" 463|, 14-00) | 4632/0 INot Bae. eae en .50 | 60 .525| 60 .65 | 48 
NOVEL 2 yn aba tee eee: | cee 112508) 353 |) 13700! 1°44) |) INoPU2i ae. acer ak oe .70 | 48 .525| 48 .525] 48 
INOS LSU oct ios| seen eee Tt OON 445 tO 44 le INO one coteenn a. .45 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOW 14 Hepes 12-00 | 433} 12-00 | 433] 12-00] 41) No. 14............. .65 | 48 .53 | 48 .58 | 48 
INOW ID) a ous he we Le ee 132500 dia is 00) [Ave INOmlom se yee ee .69 | 48 .53 | 48 .56 | 48 
NOvI6.... Ah ah bee 14-50 | 44 rae 48 ae 43) lie NOU IG. 22. caeeb eb ce .70 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
-00 . 
INOS 17 80 eee S| cee ce ches 13-50-| 463] 138-50 | 463/Bolters— 
he 18-00 18-00 Nor alisadcs eke ot 64 | 73 .55 | 43 .55 | 50 
Finishers, female— INGOT. nee sent eae ck 6 Seal bse .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
INO SLs eRe EE es ese cate el Gere 11 -O0MIN4Gs 0 11-0051) 440 | SINOm oe. eee ee At) || 7 .475| 60 .475| 72 
NOP Des 5 SEG ANT Se ao QD RAT e020. 4 Gills INO nae cette fi] .1c cekertiees .475| 66 .625] 48 
IN Of03 ue Saale me eee eee TE Dn 9-25 | 39 9 25-| 40-1) INO: 5: taanis aes oe ars .55 | 60 .425] 60 .53 | 48 
TE 75. 1.007 |e UNO Ocha crne ators ters .47 | 48 .36 | 48 .38 | 48 
INO} (45 ree om lon ba ceed iter: 15-0036 445) 16-00) Vaal INOF Wieios. tees tare .63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
IN OD (D364. S SE healt bist eee [tore 14-00)1° 432) 14-25 | 433i) Noi iS. .c. csces «san .68-.80 | 48 |.51-.65 | 48 |.51-.65 | 48 
INOEDG 25) ee SoA Seo oe aslo TOR pode 13-00) | ac. \lm NOMmO) dasa on .52 | 48 .40 | 48 .42 | 48 
INOS eile setot otro sae 13-25)|0444|\ plocgorin4aa) lo-2o, | 44 NOP LO soe eee ates .63 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
INORG Se, ren tees.c 14-00 | 463) 12-50 | 463) 12-50 | 464)\Purifiers— 
NOY Oo oe Socheteee ne |e coeeelnee - 2250)|463| 12-50: | 463 INOx yi. a5. .detele< + ote .475| 50 .40 | 44 .40 | 47 
INOSIO) Ay 0 Bee eae Re | teelecae 107001039}, 10°50 1.30 || Noswdiane. saan ee .50 | 72 .425| 60 .425| 72 
INOS 84 cock esac te whe atte alee oe 1520004401) 16°00. | 440 i INOmeSinee. careme hel. ke leer .40 | 60- .55 | 48 
IN OPI12) 53... bette te sels hact muse etorak 14-00 | 463] 15-00 | 463 66 
INOS 14g gan eas eee oes .85 | 60 .35 | 60 .44 | 48 
Examiners, female— INOR4On cas. come we .50 | 48 .425) 48 .425| 48 
INOS BL is ee ee nee aloes - 11-00 | 46%] 11-00 | 463] No. 6............. .50 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INO SE 2 cee oe ae toe 16°00 1) 44:1 12-60716445|) “12-50 | 445) Novas. .o.ee oo cree .45 | 48 .425| 48 .425| 48 
Rees ROA Gabe amen Menon en aia 1425 nra3e 17225 ° 438 SNOngs.. 2 oecese es as .40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 ! 48 
* Male. t 44 hours per week includes some cases at approximately this figure. § Short time; number of hours 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1935 1929 1935 1936 
Industry a Industry —— $$ | J 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per}| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.|] hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ $ ; : $ $ $ 
FLour—Concluded *Stationary engineers— 
INO sae as 455) 56 .405| 48 .425| 48 
Grinders— ne fee eg Ae ee ep Aiea (tee 2! ea toe, | [es .585) 48 .585| 48 
INIOWIGS, cduck ec ee 64 | 65 55 | 58 BOM BOOM NOs g Gigs. aes cea sje 8 55 | 56 50 | 48 50 } 48 
INORW ZF eae 6 eee 565] 60 45 | 48 Ady |V4ASm aNOtm aeieas fo oe) Joes 565} 60 535| 54 585] 54 
INIOMPOR ste die cots 60 | 72 §25|"51 425| 54 INOvs Die as wtb cee 625) 56 43 | 56 45 | 56 
INGORE, ots cae les aoe sine: 475| 66 G251F4AST | PRINOVUGS. oc. cits oc cle 50 | 48 40 | 56 40 | 56 
INIOMROME dc cccuis ate sete tie iliaee, ¢ .45 | 60 5G) | BAST MRINOU I des, cslet ol cee 68 | 48 60 | 48 60 | 48 
INIONW Ole Skates came 63 | 48 .55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOMMIESS acme oes 63 | 48 .55 | 48 55 | 48 |\Firemen— 
OMRLOR ck oc ck tere 30 | 55 -30 | 55 30 | 55 
Packers— INOUE 20 ck: Bees sts 355} 84 -275| 87 275| 87 
INIOVEMIRS. cc Ro tetceaaes « 45 | 66 40 | 36 ADVIS OUIMBN OF Bien hoe vies sian | eee tee al Llka 325] 84 325] 84 
NOUNS Shc eats hts 45 | 60 40 | 60 AO ICOR PENOe G4) ho tee 53 | 48 45 | 48 575] 48 
INOUE ee aoe ee 425) 60 375} 60 SO MOOR MMNOYW Ss mroe ek cee 45 | 72 40 | 56 40 | 56 
INOme4aYs ce yee ees 50 | 60 43 | 48 AOA STRING: "Olen Si aes sk cele o 40 | 56 36 | 48 38 | 48 
INIOWMO RE cache heed 35 | 60 31 | 60 31 | 60 Dell beicaraes SACACREN es cat nic cs ade 325| 48 36 | 48 
INIOPMORSS cas Mice late 50 | 48 40 | 48 42 | 48 INOUE Se Pe ee rn 50 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
IN OMe shu bats 6 oe 41 | 59 41 | 59 43 | 56 
INOW Sites Sele Bets baci s 40 | 60 30 | 60 375| 48 |Oilers— 
INIOUNO EE ot. eat ee 35 | 60 20 | 60 25 | 60 Covi dU | 2, Ss Se a 40 | 60 375] 60 375} 60 
IN OMORE:: Seek ee. 50 | 48 385} 48 AQS RA SGIMMIN Ove Dhe hee eam os 50 | 54 425] 48 435] 48 
INOW Tee. ote e Aes 45 | 48 40 | 54 40 | 48 INOMGOne ach ees eae 425| 72 375| 36 375] 60 
INO MUZE Sete ees 425) 48 385| 54 385} 48 INO Ac ae eee 45 | 60 30 | 60 30 | 60 
INE SP. 5 os oes tees 45 | 48 405] 48 A054 Sill SRNOWP ORR cokes ieee 425] 48 38 | 48 38 | 48 
INOW ARe Fe MR ot eee 405} 54 ABW RAS MII O AsO. cats eee as 6 45 | 48 405| 48 405] 48 
INOW Sie eee bie 41 | 60 41 | 60 BOW ASHIMPEIN OFF Goh cok este lic tard 475| 48 385] 48 42 | 48 
INOW Gime toe tale ahets 50 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 INO U8 tee kom |e een | eee 365] 48 42 | 48 
INO MBN le sieieve sh actos 50 | 54 405} 48 ADC AS MNOS ORE <b cee oe sets 455| 48 35 | 48 37 | 48 
INIOWShe 2 5. Sak sttles 40-.45 | 54 415] 54 415} 54 || No. 10 445] 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 
UNOMPLD ES. «sa treeaictee 50 | 48 375| 48 SOTIMASHIMMNOS LIOR Leet see 40 | 48 36 | 48 36 | 48 
INOUzOR.. 3. 2hat ons 45 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO MQ Tees Wos.<crpecere 425) 48 375} 48 375| 48 ||Labourers— 
INOW sos Bauer: 425| 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 OME ce ce ane: 30--325] 55 -30 | 55 30 | 55 
INO QTE 2 ee. °35 | 6 -30 | 4 41 
Shippers— INOVMO Ry abcaee horn 375--42| 60 |-325--38] 60 |-325--38] 60 
OPM IRR: +. Bese aces 55 | 60 50 | 60 HOMGOa RENO ANE os oe es kes 351 6 -30 | 60 60 
INIOHA 2 eiec aaa es 50 | 48 40 | 48 ADGA SH MRNIOW Die. 5 hose ose 30 | 60 255) 59 27 | 59 
INOURISEE cfs ehh 39 | 59 39 | 59 DATOS Ga MENOUN Os. 5 bate k tee: 60 -34 | 48 35 | 48 
INO ys Ye ee 335] 60 30 | 60 AS OMIDCO HI MENION Meas 7,6 8 ota saber 35--385} 60 -31 | 60 31 | 60 
INIOEMR Dre: «.ctsibeet ocd tties 6 30 | 6 FOTO WAS A GENO See. hoe ok ee 445] 54 -40 | 48 42 | 48 
INOURGIE:. 2 oad Pe, 385-.48] 48 |.386-.435) 48 |.386-.435] 48 || No. 9.............. 40 | 60 -35 | 34 35 | 60 
INIOSME CE. a asetereie ces 0 | 59 35 | 60 .45 | 48 INOWLOW: ce ste ences 425] 6 -30 | 48 38 | 36 
JIGS) 14 As Ars ae 45 | 48 40 | 48 AQEACTI REN OUI ES ot RL SOs 35--37] 59 | -30--37| 59 | -32--39] 56 
UNIVER sok emake -35 | 60 -20 | 60 -25 | 60 
Millwrights— INKL SAG. ct aoe cee -42 | 54 -37 | 48 -39 | 48 
INIOPMIIEN. ; -.. Be. sie 3f05| 5d 60270) 501 60=s70N ood! | INOWL4 «6. 00 ot res 425] 48 +385] 48 -385| 48 
[NOUR QI 1. ates Ane « 60 | 60 525| 58 PD2D|HOOM MENOMLON.. ch ene sce 35--425] 59 |-35--425! 60 |-425--48) 48 
AN OMS: Pee asks 60 | 60 55 | 60 HOM COMMMANOUU Ors on. tess, ates 40 | 54 40 | 54 54 
INIOGR AI: ote Bere octets 55-.63 | 54 |.84-.56 | 48 |.41-.60 | 48 || No.17.............. 445) 54 375| 48 395] 48 
INIOME Dies cto bak oa lees 65 | 60 50 | 60 AGS INOS 1 Sitch vont cnc: 425) 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INORMROME ca. Bett SME IS nk ee | peer .625} 54 .70 | 48 
INIOWY eins teeters Stae.- .75 | 60 .625} 60 .70 | 48 || Breap AND CAKE 
INORG Shocks Beare .67 | 54 .575| 48 .605| 48 week week week 
INOUE ONS i alse oles - .85 | 48 .69 | 48 .69 | 48 ||Bakers, breadt— 
INIOPLOM: <4. heed, O8.. .75 | 60 .65 | 60 KGOCE GOT MeNIOne Laz. ioneasacee 20-00 | 54 | 14-00 | 54} 14-00} 54 
INOPMICS . i Sed toe 70 | 59 63 | 60 SOMPASHMNIOUBD act smo asile es 28-00 | 54 | 23-00 | 54] 23-00] 54 
INO 2 aes. 3.1 925] 48 78 | 48 VSMIPAS MNO ue Ste. Fer See 26-00*| 54 | 20-00 | 54 | 20-00 | 54 
INOW Sic: Bhs dM 80 | 55 65 | 48 LOO SA MINOGR A, bitte sistas 24-00*| 48 | 15-00 | 48 | 17-50 | 48 
INO Is Sa ee 65 | 54 50 | 48 SLOW AS NPRM Oewsccckee.ecee 17-00-] 54 | 18-00} 57} 18-00-] 57 
INCOSE. fee tee 73 | 54 645] 54 645! 54 22-00* 20-00 
INOW GLE ..c 2. Mite astees 16-00-] 51 | 17-00-} 51 | 18-00-} 48~ 
Sweepers— 33 -00* 25-50 25-50 | 60 
COs Wil aA Me a Pa .275| 60 25.) 60 EDDA OM RNTOMIY (ie ot esta Acta cliente cee on OS, 12-00 | 64 | 18-00 | 60 
INOOBQIE. ch. ae ae: .30-.40 | 54 |.28-.34 | 48 |.27-.86 | 48] No. 8.............. 20-00-| 60 | 18-00 | 60 | 18-00 | 60 
INOMESIR sl. ae te .30 | 60 720). 024 .25 | 42 25 -00* 
INONB4RE 2k Se. 200 NS. 85 Re. 25 | 60 SOLOW ASH MENOM ONS «2.55% 4 oats 27-00*} 54 | 20-30 | 60 | 21-60 | 60 
INOUROME «tts ee 25 | 60 25 | 60 PSUS M48 eNO OMe 4 eee er 18-00-] 60 | 19-00 | 60] 19-00 } 60 
INTO ee Onin Sette Sapa oe cere chet 28 | 48 .36 | 48 22 -00* : 
INTO PRUE oe beereis te Sia «|| otra Loe 35 | 48 .85 | 48 INOML TER. bees 24-00 | 56 15-00 | 56 17-50 | 56 
INOUDSR, 4. 882.08: .42 | 48 .88 | 48 ES OUIMAST ee NOM Loi: cee eet. cas 20-00-| 54 | 14-00-] 54 | 16-00-} 54 
INOLMG):...c po dasa: .89-.40 | 48 |.24-.32 | 48-].25-.36 | 48 28-00 22-00 24-00 
60 INOW ios ds Bes aces 27-50*| 60 | 20-00 | 56} 20-00 | 56 
INOSLOR ..4. 84.5.0. |S Ae Le. 36548 S8=50 LAS MNO Ld snk .es bore fees | ae: 16-00-] 56 | 18-00-} 56 
INOMITRE <4. ab Shr. 35 | 60 35 | 60 44 | 48 21-00 21-00 
NOME PR SRE este. 31 | 48 SOc PAS MINORMOta. 2. Peed. ee. 25-00*| 54 | 22-00 | 53} 22-50] 54 
INOPUSEE.« aerdoe. 36 | 54 32 | 48 Boreas NON OM Onto dee eles: 24-35*] 56] 20-20 | 56} 25-30 | 56 
INOPIAIE 1. 28. 1 Re. 335] 54 28 | 54 POO ICOAM MING BELidiatacc ae tite 8 oe 25-00*} 54 | 18-00-| 54 | 17-00-} 50 
INO OLDS. Sas Bae dee: AGM AS We cs. vie sllnorers .275| 48 21-00 21-00 


*None east of Manitoba. * 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
t Not otherwise classified. 
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1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry — |] qc | —_ Industry —  ——— —————— 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ mee : $ $ $ 
EAD AND CAKE ench workers— 
ara Noy ele eee cae 15-00-| 54 | 16-00-| 54] 22-50] 54 
23-00 19-00 
Bakers, bread—Cone. INiopm 2: 33... eee 24-00*| 54 | 15-00 | 42 | 15-00 | 42 
INGEILG:? once eee 25-00*) 54 15-00 15-00 INOABS....: hee see 19-00-} 54 18-00 -| 18-00 | 60 
INOS 9). 3.3 Seer ae 35-00%} 45 25-00 | 45 25-00 | 45 21-00* 
IN Ovi2Olosic, se baees 28-00* 25-00 | 56 25-00 | 56 iINomm4.:...... 5. ea acetates 24-00%} 51 18-00-| 60 18-00-| 60 
INGw2 h.. }. neste Bae 27-00*| 46 22-00-| 44 22-00-} 48 22-00 22-00 
26-00 26-00 NOFA ca ese eee 28-00*| 54 28-00 | 60 28-00 | 60 
INO M22 022), pera eeoier 18-00-| 48 16-00-| 48 15-00-} 48 INOanGvs: Shae. foe 24-00 | 54 21-00 | 56 21-00 | 56 
26-00* 21-00 21-00 UNIO. Niece ne Mera 25-00 | 54 22-50 | 50 22-50 | 50 
INON23 <0. eae ee 30-00 | 50 24-30 | 54 24-30 | 54 INFO ERS tae: Sees eee 24-00 | 50 20-70 | 50 20-70 | 50 
INGO A gc eh eee RE eal nici eae eared nana 20-00 | 56 22-00 | 56 INO NaS 5.3)... ee ree 20-00*| 56 12-00 | 50 12-00 | 50 
INIOg 201s eaten Brae 27-00 | 50 24-00 | 52 24-00 | 52 Nop 3.08 Seaeceecram 20-00*| 58 12-00 | 56 15-00 | 56 
INOM26%. 2) ariel. Sth 21-60*| 54 21-60 | 54 21-60 | 54 INiOeal Live... Stas een 25-00 | 50 21-00 | 54 21-00 | 56 
INOW Css, Seek ele 25-00 | 48 20-00 | 48 21-50 | 48 INOm 2. .::ete reers 25.00 | 50 20.45 | 50 20.45 | 50 
NOU: 28.0., eee ete 27-00*| 60 20-00 | 48 20-00 | 48 INO SS... 3ce eee ee 25.00*| 54 23.00 | 54 22.50 | 54 
IN O29 eae ee 26-00*| 54 18-00-| 54 18-00-} 54 Nong) 405. eA a | ok ek Oli 17.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 
25-00 25-00 INiorald:, 3:2) Seay Ayan 36.00 | 48 28.00 | 54 28.00 | 50 
INOS SO sent ataseeees« 20-00*| 49 15-00-| 54 15-00-| 54 ING he OMIM Ces sarod «ott 27.00 | 50 23.00 | 52 23.00 | 52 
18-00 19-00 INOEAT ....; Act 28.00*| 48 17.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 
INOuisLs essen. erante 25-00*| 48 18-00 | 48 21-50 | 54 ate CMe Seas oh oe 26.00 | 48 17.00 | 44 17.00 | 44 
INOWO2).. oes Sheree 29-00 | 48 26-50 | 48 26-50 | 48 INOHSEO®. ..s,.R asi aetna 32.00%} 54 22.00 | 44 22). 00. || 52 
INO RORb i Seka oe aot 27-00%} 44 23-00 | 44 23-00 | 44 INO#20'. 3... 22.00*| 54 15.00 | 54 16.00 | 54 
32, RR UR VP Aa 30-00*| 48 22-00 | 48 22-00 | 48 INOWZA Vc. As eee 30.50 | 48 26.15 | 48 26.15 | 48 
Bakers, cake— INOS22):). seas eter: 31.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 
INGORE). SEM para 24-00-| 54 18-75 | 40 18-75 | 40 INOR28:) 4). Tene eee 31.00 | 48 23.40 | 44 24.60 
25-00 INOBR2 4: 4h HOR As er 27.50-| 45 25.00 | 47 25.00 | 48 
INOS RD. 8 cates tacts 22-00*| 43 13-50 | 49 15-00-| 56 31007 
20-00 INOS 20 «sv cich he pei 30.00 | 48 24.45 | 48 24.45 | 48 
INOMMOs 00h dase atte 17-00*} 54 18-00 | 54 18-00 | 50 INOG2 0's... deat eee 30.00*| 48 22.00 | 48 23.00 | 48 
No. 4 16-00 16-00 INO R27 cis: SS aed] 's aye a 1 a 19.00 | 44 19.00 | 44 
ENO’ Soo kn Aecies treme 28-00-| 50 21-85-| 54 21-85-| 54 
30-00 25-00 25-00 Oven tenders— 
NOMI tuba dite ell (x « teal ke 15:50-| 48 | 16:00-| 48 |) No. 1............; 22.00 | 54 | 16.00] 48} 16.00} 48 
19-00 21-00 ING 42S: Seceee senate 25.00 | 54 23.00 | 54 25.00 | 54 
INFO T ass cesar eae 30-00 | 48 24-00 | 48 24-00 | 48 INOUE SD... 2 a icds Riese 30.00*} 54 20.00 | 42 22.00 | 42 
IN OFS 2.5 0 Rone edie oo Asa all Fede 24-00 | 52 24-00 | 52 INOMB4 to) Ae aes 18.00*} 54 16.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 
No. 9 25-50 | 52 25-50 | 52 INO PED ies sted Genes 20.00*} 54 17.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 
INOPALO sc 5 ane ARES 37-00*| 60 23-00 | 50 23-00 | 60 INOMEGOS:.<).): Bate ee 26.00*| 54 20.55 | 60 20.25 | 60 
INCOR AES A tonires be! 24-00*| 48 18-00 | 48 18-00 | 48 Me oy Oh Rann cts fois Leote 25.00 | 54 25.00 | 60 25.00 | 60 
IN Ope? Sido. Oha a eee te es 27-00*| 48 25-00 | 48 27-00 | 48 INCOMES le pee SS 24.00 | 54 20.00 | 56 20.00 | 56 
IN Ops Oh... eye. eeatetee 388-00*} 48 32-00 | 48 32-00 | 48 NOB RO) ci ae ees 26.00 | 50 22008200 22.00 | 50 
DNs ae 3. bf bee ake 35-00*} 48 27-00 | 48 27-00 | 54 INogdO. 48 oh. tae. 26.00*| 50 19.00 | 50 19.00 | 50 
NOB ED ba). cela, Sate e 30-50 | 48 28-00 | 48 28-00 | 48 Nios Teo ps ars et oes 28.00 | 50 22.70 | 50 22.70 | 50 
NOG... Slee eee 36-00*| 48 19-00-| 48 19-00-| 48 INOS SZ ae.) eee ee 18.00 | 50 19.00 | 54 19.00 | 56 
20-00 20-00 INORG Se 2. See Se i: 2 eT 19.00 | 54 20.00 | 56 
IN OK LG eles seus Apes 30-00*| 48 20-00 | 48 20-00 | 48 NOMI 4.. cE RAs. 28.00 | 50 2h 30), 200 212305))'50 
INO abS eames tates as 40-00*| 48 27-00 | 48 27-00 | 48 INO RD oso eas iee 27.00 | 50 20.25 | 54 20.25 | 54 
Noe pO | ties Stebel, oo eke Pee 24-00 | 44 24-00 | 44 INOW Gee tek Acti bie Soave ll ees 30.00 | 54 30.00 | 50 
Mizxers— INOMMT ob. eee 28.50%) 54 26.00 | 54 26.00 | 54 
Ou pL ee oar cata 29-00 | 54 25-00 | 54 25-00 | 54 INO 718 <2) eae aes 30.00*} 54 29.00 | 54 29.00 | 54 
INOS 52) ed cleans ane ae 25-00 | 54 23-00 | 54 25-00 | 54 INOGT9: .c/0eee eee 35.00 | 48 28.00 | 48-| 28.00 | 50 
NOUR Soa eed 18-00*| 54 16-00 | 54 18-00 | 54 54 
INFO| sis fii Wace ccomaoa are 20-00*) 54 20-00 | 54 21-00 | 54 INO 320 5 3.5 tae on 30.00 | 50 25.00 | 52 252004) 252 
INGO te, eae ete 25-00*| 54 20-00 | 54 22-00 | 54 INORQ 1. Feed RE 30.00 | 50 28.00 | 52 28.00 | 52 
INIOaE ORE. beraedes 30-00*| 54 21-05 | 60 22-50 | 60 IN O22 3s ee ani 24.00*| 48 18.00 | 50 20.00 | 60 
BNO git ie ees Waa 30-00*| 54 30-00 | 60 30-00 | 60 INOR23. La nae 25.00*} 48 19.00 | 48 19.00 | 48 
INGRAM Sie s Uo eys Hoieents 313257156 26-75 | 56 26-75 | 56 INO 24 3 Oe Bae ae, 27.00 | 48 21.50 | 44 21.50 | 44 
INO ae 9! eich mie eres 35-00*| 54 25-00 | 54 25-00 | 50 INO¥ 20. Henan Soe: 32.00*} 48 27.00 | 48 27.00 | 48 
INiGae Omi, aan reas 25-00*| 50 20-00 | 50 20-00 | 50 NIG $026.5 .)<' sts Seat ales 27.00*| 48 19.00 | 48 19.00 | 54 
Nobles... 2 Seis 18-00*| 54 21-00 | 54 21-00 | 50 INOS 20 Bee ates 35.00*| 54 22.50 | 44 22.00 Moe 
NOAM Bite: Kono. trae 25-00 | 50 20-00 | 54 20-00 | 56 INDE 2S ser Rr aac eas 33.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
NOR 3 eek. a cee ae 25-00 | 54 23-00 | 54 24-00 | 54 INO429%.2 ae ae es 33.50 | 48 28.75 | 48 28.75 | 48 
Nios dee. 2 ete 5 eee 30-00 | 56 30-00 | 56 30-00 | 56 INOSBOLTE chide dene. 33.00 | 44 26.00 | 44 27.50 
INO TD 2 sas feels Nenu 30-00 | 50 25-65 | 50 25-65 | 50 INO Sil see eis 28.50 | 45 25.00 | 47 25.00 | 48 
INORG 2 fox. ae 32-00*| 54 27-00 | 54 28-00 | 54 INGS32 2...<adheedemees 30.00*} 48 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 
NOME Tiss 2.1 ae 25-00*| 54 16-50 | 54 20-00 | 54 INGIS3 7 sche ce eis 33.00 | 48 26.90 | 48 26.90 | 48 
ONO LS) rice ite ntertets 30-00*| 54 22-00 | 54 23-00 | 54 
INOaiL Ors’. Leva. homes. 37-00 | 48 | 29-00 | 48-| 29-00 | 50 ||\Helpers— 
54 INO SBS 0.6 He ere 12.00 | 54 10.00 | 54 10.00 | 54 
INO 2 Ook. te cele RATE 28-000]; 50). 0 23007172521 24-00 | 52 i m@iNoweoine ee: 8.00 | 54 7.00-| 54 7.00-| 54 
INO me deen Ngee tetas 34-00 | 50 32-00 | 52 32-00 | 52 10.00 10.00 
UNIO 2820'..8. 0's Oe Beles SAR 27-50*| 50 25-00 | 48 22-00 | 48 IN OARS AUP oi Bae Fae. 15.00*} 54 15.00 | 54 16.00 | 54 
INORZOk Gs ae het 28-00 | 48 21-50 | 44 18-00 | 44 INO SRS to BRE toa. «<a ete 10.00 | 54 10 00 | 54 
INADA sc... os Behe Sabetas 32-00*| 48 28-00 | 48 28-00 | 48 INOMESC2 S ORR ae 16.00*} 54 16.00 | 54 16.00 | 54 
INOn2 Dn... oa Bae Sates 27-00*| 54 22-50 | 44 22-50 | 52 INO REG 8 (5. tet ee 17.00*| 48 17.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 
INOne bed: fea te 33-00 | 48 | 30-00 | 48 | 30-00] 48}} No. 7f............ 10.00*| 50} 10.00 | 45} 10.00} 45 
INO wid. aiehicoseeRe. 34-50 | 48 | 29-60 | 48} 29-60] 48 ]| No. 8............. 16.30 | 85 | 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
IN Qea Scat: caemeieace 83-00*| 45 27-00 | 47 27-00 | 48 IN Ono) see ciate eee 21.00*| 54 17.75 | 60 PHSIS | 760 
INOR 20 ore omen eerie 30-007))48| 222504 48") 25-00 | 48 | “Nowl0:2-o.c. sass. 18.00-} 54 | 20.00 | 60} 20.00] 60 
IN ON SO fae heen lecieciee 33-00 | 48 26-90 | 48 26-90 | 48 20.00* 
ING lols etena sewer 33-00*| 48 | 24-00 |] 48 | 24-00 | 481 No.11............. 15.00-| 54 | 12.00-] 54] 15.00-) 54 
NODS 2.52 Lee | Deere: G9 23-00 | 48 | 23-00 | 48 18.00* 17.00 20.00 





* 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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1929 1935 1936 1935 
Industry | Industry | ——_— 
an Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per] per | per 
week |wk.} week |wk. wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ Cake wrappers, g 
BREAD AND CAKE female—Conce. 
Concluded INGE Gua eal dm ; 48 14.00 | 48 
_Helpers—Conc. oo a Ie 4 SOREN ae te 48 | 14.00 | 47 
IN Opt2 ang. Ceca kk wie. 15.00-| 54 | 14.00-| 54 
17.00 18.50 Deliverymen— 
INOMLO EC Nabe E8200) [SOR ELS 007) SOM NGiat ae: ens. 3 ibe Ary | eae Wee Bil al 
INO: phaeiar se the oe stax foe See ae 15.00 | 56 15.00 | 56 INO Sy? sie: aN Ma ae 54 25.00 | 48 
INOse Opies a tttrrarak « - 19.00 | 50 19.85 | 50 NOE ey Ae eM Uh 54 13.00 | 54 
INO al Oficee A een, ote tes (e eee eae 11.50 | 44 a AA DIN @ er A cine. bail a) Der 54 | 20.00 | 54 
2.00 
INO edie Beales 13.00-| 50 13.00 | 50 INOS DE ok chess 54 19.50-| 54 
15.00 15.00 21.00 
INTO pl Gites Etch: «ts hater 19.00 | 54 19.00 | 54 IN oyg Rae Tia aa ie LP 50 17.70 | 50 
NiombOung setae ob vee 17.00 | 44 17.00 | 44 ING) py hae ae ae 55 18.00 | 44 
INOS 20 hash etek Seale 19.65 | 50 19.65 | 50 INO inl. (oral we 58 19.00 | 58 
IN OBR dye dent ves ate atte 22.00 | 54 22.00 | 54 INOS Oeics: «ae eRe 60 16.00 | 48 
INO. 2a hee eee see 17.50 | 54 18.30 | 54 
ING2 5 Sic tease, stacks lea Beco eRe eae 14.50 | 54 16.50 | 54 NOTE OM oe cae ok eee 54 20.35 
INOMe24 aes bow coe ay 17.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 INL re eia ee dm yi 54 20.10 | 60 
TS eee dpe SED I 54 22.50 | 60 
INO cONbe eR ecek cor (eee se ae ae 13.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
INO G Samer aeccies ZOUK WwAS= io OO CON MN OMG ane myant Ae leit eRe ie me li Ak 15.00 | 60 
25.00 | 54 25.00 INOS A Ee GU) a, ee 54 14.00- 
IN GBD fi geiasicer 6 «3 17.50-| 52-] 17.50-] 51- 19.00 
22.00 | 54 22.00 4 TCC rH Te A 44 LALOO Nia? 
INGE 2S ee cade seer ciece | de eee els 12.00 | 52 12.00 | 52 INO BEG eet 8 cee ks aft} 54 13.40-} 54 
INO ZONE ee oe 6s V5 0c 52, 17.50 | 52 27.00 
IN Or OU tireeitarcccteeia. © 18.00 | 45 18.00 | 45 IN OusLT Rig. 5 1h 54 16.00-| 54 
INOtgobens |e ems estes 15.00 | 54 15.00 | 54 24.00 
INKo ESV ca aes 20.00 | 48 20.00 | 48 INKY NORE AiG ee eae nag 54 18.00-| 56 
IN @ Mos sckhsre nate ais 23.60 | 48 23.60 | 48 28.00 
INOMOA RAs. Actew sis Sale 22.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 INO MLO Seis, wea seas « 50 20.00-| 50 
INO eo Olio takes teste 19.40 | 48 19.40 | 48 22.50 
IN G53 Site. eye steers es eae tk ee 19.20 | 48 19.20 | 48 TOs 74 UE ae es Re La 48 18.00 | 45 
ING ad Mas Barer. s che. sens 22.05 | 48 22.05 | 48 INGA 2 ae Ok RIE be 48 22: 0OMWoo 
IN ONE 2 ay) AUR ot 56 24.25 | 56 
Packers and IN ow PW. Sete e He eee 48 15.00 | 44 
wrap pers— 
INO Meet We itis orcteccish: 12100 Hi S4 ie 12200) 4 RIN O24 oat an ot abe 50 | 20.70 | 50 
NOM Wes och eka ote Sas 15.00 | 54 16.00 | 54 INO 2D eRe tbs ht 20.00 | 45 
INO te OA os eae ea ers ees does ee IY diate 11.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 INOS 2G Rie aor, ayaa 50 22.00 | 54 
ING ane aves te on cis ioeaxens 15.00 | 48 15.00 | 48 TNC PAT RE One tee ae 54 22.00 | 54 
IN OacO ats cheats aide 20.00 | 60 20.35 | 60 IN OMS Me cake ok alee (Vee sheA RCH GMO 22.00 
INO saeeO ape bites ets akere 14.00 | 54 15.00 | 56 INow20 es. o 1 we 1. Ase 60 20.00 | 56 
EN] O Man eittacte backs Soke Socks 16.00 | 50 16.00 | 50 IN OH BO ae. of 28 ob at 54 17.00 | 56 
INO MEL Seed cate Go ioc eean, |e choc ence ci pa ea 20.00 | 54 20.00 | 54 INO OL Oe. chu ad. sue 50 22.05 | 50 
IN Oe gO oiere kb dee ate ates eee aneeakea vine eae 20) 255| 04 20.25-| 54 IN OFS Oe caret tee 54 21.50 | 54- 
23.00 23.00 60 
INO Opa a obcrts laa 2015124 ah 021 00 roe INO 488 a t.o 5 ee. te 23.80 | 54 
ING Mes ok cpoe iaiscete lie oie tsinacitie aes DHsO0 54 ih; 20300 48 MAN OSA (ee. LENG ot. Im rraeteball ales 16.00-| 48 
INO UAL recess ete oi wat 16.50 | 52 17.50 | 52 19.00 
INO Slo mmo cscs sea LDOO = 52 Wl SOOO SISO VINTON OD us Ack ah ase. on 48 |} 19.00 | 48 
22.00 22.00 
I Nig U Aer < basis he cpays lle ats atch (Pea 12.50 | 54 12.50 | 54 EN ORS O Staak see ote 60 15.00 | 60 
INODLD a dike ona 15.00 | 48} 15.00 | 48 
IN Oph Octane seoctrge sto oaks [betorstea as SE vo 19.20 | 48 19.20 | 48 INOW. WS 5 cok: seabe ahe Pak 48 20.00 | 48 
ING HOS Wik, Taek. Me. 48 18.00 | 48 
Cake wrappers, INGWOO OF oe Ae ls See 44 17.75-| 44 
female— 21.50 
IN Ovbe lines ce pice Sas: 1OLOO ne 54 sii 12 500-54 Ne A OMA. 5 theirs Hee oe decpet late 16.00-| 54 
15.00 25.00 
IN Gane titia ch tte elcde Micke Ivdotaure silk atee: 10.00 | 50 (200 =| 250 NIOBATE he Gitar 54 | 18.50} 54 
10.50 INGA 2 SE oe Ss od ABR: 50 22.00-| 54 
INO SRD ae sctine tie we 11.75 | 44 11.75 | 44 24.00 
INO pe eek seas stoke 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 INO P4O Sich ab: te eat: 48 18.00 | 48 
ONO seg Diasec saaee Merchants agar oiste stcke ls ete 13.00 | 44 13.30 | 44 INOM44 4855 Aly). fh 40-| 20.00 | 40- 
INT On MgO cae Beh atet rete cick> 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 54 50 
NIC GS RE ee 48 | 19.00-| 48 
INI Whee AS Se A> COS BIE REE Onee 13.50 | 54] 13.50 | 54 32.00 
INO ea Sure cores als 13.00.) 48 | 13.00 .). 48 li Nov46%5....0.....). 48} 19.20} 48 
IN Ofedo aie pe beta Ade Inis daalas fake: 127008. 48.) 2200s ea Sali RATiAs che ieh) be ciel: 541 19.20 | 48- 
IN ORELO bso ob nish is Stee 13.00 | 45 | 13.00 | 48 50 
INO MULE ies ciate nae 12°50. 1-54) |. 12.50 |p oda meNOm4aSie. .. ee 4. Os. 48 | 23.00 | 48 
IN OMI e ss kites He srs 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 54 INOS4ZO RN. ce oe A. oh. 48 21.50 | 48 
INOurl ote ater cates © clamado on ies TON00H) 48e\0 12: 50a) 48 NO SDOEE. enek 4. oe) 48 | 21.00-| 48 
INOeRL Atti eicle ett ll omelets Gcrelliee es < 12.10 | 48 | 12.10 | 48 26.50 
INOML5 aio. aah ads hae 14.008 4S. hy £14 200s GASB EN neo LOR io as ote Gs, « 48 | 21.50 | 48 





*1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930, 
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Tastxe X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Biscuits 
Mizers— 
IN GOL Eh Lee Ee 17.25 | 50 
Na. 2... ee 18.00 | 463 
ING Sa ee cater Se 21.00 | 59 
INO 4s oe una 24.00 | 55 
NOU D er ch eee 30.00 | 48 
INGO OLR ae he eee 27.50 | 55 
INO ts. eee ae 18.15 | 463 
INO be ae 23.00-| 44 
25.00 
Novo in ae 30.00 | 44 
INO LOM Le Seen a ser 16.00 | 494 
INO) tole seen aerate 26.00 | 453 
IN O82 Do teee een) Sena creel Soe 
INOSISAUSs Sarees: 31.00 | 473 
Machine operators— 
ING Soe See. eee L7E2501 150 
INO: 2 ace eee dee 21.00 | 463 
INO. S80. See ee 18.00 | 59 
By fo id Pee He Area asc 20.00 | 55 
IN GL EDIE eee seers 24.30 | 54 
IN OPO e..c sees eee 26.25 | 55 
INGE Ges cette 19.15 | 424 
INODNES::).6/ Woe oe 28.00 | 44 
NO MOSS ae ee 35.00 | 44 
INO UOT oe Seances 18.00 | 454 
ING MIMOS, Sas ite een rete cates. oilate ts 
Oven tenders— 
ING Wii coe ee 12.00 | 462 
INOW 2. eee 18.00 | 59 
INGEN She. Jee ch ane 22.00 | 55 
INGA Ree eae 20.00 | 55 
IN GSE Gh sae eed BAY, 15.25 | 423 
INO GIES. :2 22 Oe Te 28.00-| 44 
30.00 
IN OUT Rie caek Gee 20.00 | 44 
INO SIS 55 ee 25.00 | 493 
INO ROMS os Seen 23.00 | 454 
INeoO: Sos Re 2 OY eee 
EN Oil a tea Boe 27.00 | 474 
Packers, female— 
INO MET 2hc eee ee 8.20 | 50 
IN Ok Chee ieee 12.00 | 462 
INOS 3) oe, Gas eee 7.20-| 59 
8.40 
INGE As Beane 11.00 | 60 
IN OSPR 4) ae ne 10.80 | 54 
NOT Os cocaaere eee 10.00 | 50 
INO AT eec's Y ee 11.45 | 40 
ING ARS MS. beta) Bee 11.75 | 414 
IN ORUNGI Ne poe Ree 10.45-| 44 
13.75 
INOUIO SS: hee ee 10.00-| 44 
14.00 
INO. es See Rie oe ae ee 
INO FQ Fs hss SA BARR 11.00 | 463 
INO SIS HS... Stas eee 12.50 | 454 
IN OMAR... PCR Sele oe eee te nee 
ON O15 5. 55:0 ees iares all ss oie ae em ers 
Shippers— 
ING OEE Ye 3 RT ae. 17-25 | 50 
INO AMO Mae. ere chee 19.00 | 462 
IN@Y 3 1.0) ee ee 15.00 | 59 
IN OSHA ES 3) ie Eat. 23.00 | 55 
INOW ho) GE Bae: 18.00 | 55 
INIGH Ese eee Soe 20.00 | 55 
INOMai Ls RR ee. 30.00 | 494 
INO NMS Sch oh sists aa 25.00 | 473 
Helpers— 
NOS sehaca cowie 15.00 | 60 
INO MEZE a oa oo lis obtemellioaar: 
NOP PS aera dee 10.00-] 55 
12.50 
Now taedtivacsss cas 18.90 | 54 
INOS Deena ees cor 17.60 | 55 









1935 


Wages | Hrs 


1936 


Wages | Hrs 





1935 1936 1929 
— |] Industry —_—_—_——— 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs 

per per |per Occupation per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Helpers—Cone 
Oi TAGS 5 datere oes hs 10.00 | 30 
15.00 | 50 | 15.00 INO ad. Sysc sae eae oes 19.00 | 44 
20.00 | 463) 20.00 INGO. cheno naee 18.00 | 44 
20.40 | 55 | 18.50 IN Qe eO Siete: ce ote 14.00 | 494 
23/50.) 55 1 > 23.50 
23.00 | 54] 23.00 Io ae aA 3 16.00-) 473 
QoIGoM Oou Mee eeO 22.00 
17.30 | 48 | 17.30 INO te. eae ee 17.00 | 453 
22.00 | 45 | 22.00- IN OS Rn, es Ome ged ca a 
24.00 
27.00 | 45 27.00 Deliverymen— 
18.00 | 493) 20.00 Se oe, NR Aa Bistueliten a 20.00 | 463 
LO ETS] R48! AROS MASE OING. eat. o dstee cinele 18.00 | 59 
20F00=| 45) DATS MAD MINO Siow: . aeinete eee 15.00-] 55 
28.00 18.00 
24°80 14751 230804) ATA SING. 4 oe.) oe oe 20.00 | 55 
ING.wno Sl Wee tenes 23.00-] 55 
24.00 
L5LOOS 500) LSS0OR M504 INO Go. seeense. 22.00 | 50 
2080031 462) 207003) 465), SINOwiey .. adem one 25.00-| 44 
11.00-| 55 16.60 | 55 27.50 
17.85 ING ANOS. seen eee 20.00 | 453 
20.00 | 55 | 20.00 | 55 
15.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 50 
20.05 | 50} 20.00} 50 CaNDY 
20.15 | 48 20.15 | 48 
22.00 | 45 22.00 | 45 ||\Candy makers, male— 
23.85 | 45 | 23.85 | 45 CO + LDL AMI hale, ore | pene ce Ie ome 
15.60 | 48 14.90 | 48 INO: ee a. sae ies 21.00-| 59 
21.00 | 45 | 19.35 | 45 27.50 
ING: tO ete eee cere 25.00 | 50 
NOt a cdaen oboe 21.00 | 50 
T1500") 462) 11008463" Nore 6... 5.5 hone 23.00-| 49% 
17.85 | 55 16.60 } 55 25.00 
TOE Zo SoM LORO0s Go tl OINOn Gu ccc ees eee 19.00-| 59- 
22.50 20.00 | 60 
LS OD0) £5 4053 siNOsuas sel meee 18.00-| 55 
17.30 | 48 17.30 | 48 28.00 
25200-| 7451's 25 S00=145 Wil) MINOW iSe..c ace obit 16.00 | 54 
30.00 30.00 INO). UROIUS eae pee 19.00-| 55 
24.75 | 45 | 24.75 | 55 25.00 
19.85 | 493] 20.00 | 493) No.10............. 23.75 | 54 
15:60.)| 480) 4 SOOM! 485 Nol TT eee ee: 22.00 | 55 
LGLOO 45ST OSS bat 445 sl) SINOO Gee oe 24.00-| 45 
24.30 | 473] 24.30 | 474 26.00 
INOW Mico ome oot 20.00 | 464 
INO WI4 Pace ate 23.50 | 463 
10.00 | 50 | 10.00} 50 
10.00 | 462) 10.00 | 463) No. 15............. 16.00-| 49 
8.80 | 55 9.90 | 55 24.00 
IN OIG As: eee tee 17.25 | 47- 
11055 155 PDO oo 28.50 | 53 
LTO SON" ROOM SO PINGALT oe. ances oe See 25.00 | 493 
11.00 | 50 9.60 | 43 
102208) (420) ORSON 45h) SINGS eee nore Te) pina mee: 
11.58 | 47 12.00 | 50 
12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 |i\Chocolate dippers, 
female— 
LOPSOS 45 ul 13 560.4745: MIN Olen. ee ere 12.50 | 55 
13.60 IN Owe 2 Grn cera ere 8.40-] 59 
10.00-} 553) 9.90-| 55 9.05 
14.50 14.10 INO MeO Mae Me bs ast 9.00 | 50 
11.00 | 463] 11.00 | 464 
T2ES ou wa8) ||); aE 2Ra5-4 M48) GINO WA ee. eee eee 15.00 | 44 
LES OO i400) LGROOM 45 | MING MDa. Ween ee 13.00 | 55 
14°00") 473), 14.00 | 474i SNomm6s).. (oe 12.95 | 54 
INO hon tee ee 15.50-| 45 
18.50 
1700500) |). SLT 25041750 | INOweshs.. seme ee 13.50 | 45 
18.00 | 462) 18.00] 463 No.’ 9:.....2...... 15.35 | 464 
15.15 | 55 14.00 | 55 IN O@LOGF 2: Fae Up tee 16.50 | 463 
19.80 | 55 | 19.80] 55 
14.00 | 55 | 14.00 | 55 INOS TRE. Ene eee 15.00 | 49 
17.65 | 50 16.55 | 44 IN ORLA en Beer pee |.s oper eae 
22.50 | 493] 24.75 | 493 
22.50 | 473| 22.50 | 473|\Packers, female— 
INO MULES i. 8 8 tk oe 12.50 | 54 
INOFO2 SPR r TAR ee 7.20 | 59 
16.50 | 55 | 16.50 | 55 
16200 1 462) 116500) 462) Nor "3s hcsentane cee 12.00 | 50 
14.00 | 55 14.00 | 55 INOBZAS nema 8.00 | 50 
INGE De ete oe ae 11.00 | 44 
150050 tGeo0 nl SOU NOs 6 cle wane ci, 14.00 | 44 
Sree teil (Sees B00) OO) INOneN gerd peer in al oem OU 


11.25-} 50 
16.50 
19.00 
18.00 
12.50 


19.00 
12.95 
15.00 


20.00 
16.50 


eee r erect osece 


493 


wee eee een nee 
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TasLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1935 
Industry | ne 
and Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ 
Canpy—Concluded 
Packers, female-Conc. 
INOS T SEL ERe cis es, 2.00 | 55 1. 5dn" 55 
INOS TON temas ceieislantan 10.80-| 54 Ae 50 
12.95 ‘ 
INOS LOM eR ae ke ac. 10.00 | 50 11.00 | 50 
ENO SUNS ra oe evehortee 13.00 | 45 12.50 | 444 
JNO bud CAM eae Sere 15.80 | 463] 17.65 | 463 
INO MLO icra tech te detach 18.60 | 464} 19.05 | 463 
Noel 2: ie ae 1 2 12.30 | 463 eee 464 
SDL ees Cee ae 15.25 | 463 14.00- 463 
5.75 
NO lOc Mirae hice 12.50 | 49 12.50 | 463 
SNUois digs, Se Nes ae etn 11.00 | 464) 11.00 } 463 
INOS ACER ts ead eich, Geet amen 14.00 | 473 
Shippers, male— 
JgtQ6),.. oa Rar ease 18.50 | 50 16.30 | 48 
NOSE). eto teste state 15.00 | 59 15.15 | 55 
INO Ugo ciel ae sere 18.00 | 50 17.00 | 48 
LNG) Cae sear ae Bina 27.50 | 54 22.50 | 50 
INO MD occ axetil choot: 18.00 | 55 14.00 | 55 
ENO SRO cre teterien che eiete 15.00 | 55 9.00 | 55 
BN OM] cecroxct sce roa 20.00 | 55 17.65 | 50 
INTOANOheectcetrtane 23.25 | 493] 21.85 | 463 
INO MBO) peri t taives 21.70 | 493] 16.00-} 43 
23.00 
INOS Ee aoa eres 22.00 | 463] 17.00-| 463 
25.00 
JN )e a Ee ek oe 20.00-| 49 20.00-| 49 
28.00 25.00 
INO UD ey rN erate 30.00 | 493] 22.50 | 493 
iho EN GE Mies even 25.00 | 473) 22.50 | 473 
Labourers and helpers, 
male— 
INTO SRILA 2h) See, OS UG sO 55 14.40 | 48 
INO re eeaere aromas 15.00 | 50 12.50 | 48 
IN OYy 9 Sis ee ano Se pis reed 494) 14.40 | 495 
“SR EU es Ce be 16.00 | 50 
INGO EED esheets ra vatecd 16.20 | 54 13.00 | 50 
HNO em Oichcuctedsieteresa’ariees MZSOOM POD Aes dee, all aees 
INO aa (scone nee eee 20.90 | 463} 22.75 | 464 
NOMS wcities eee 18.00-| 493} 18.00-] 493 
“ ‘ 27.00 tee ra 
OO Aeron Mer ecrte nal ooh eat ees 18.0 3 
Sy iaele ead eee 14.00 | 493] 12.50 | 493 
Jal oy; <i ee ge Sele ee 474) 19.00 | 473 
22.00 
Helpers, female— 
NOM OL Ai corcdveierentient tes 12.50 aleoo 9.60 | 48 
IYO) co da GAs Bs eb ss 8.00 | 44 9.00 | 44 
et : Sei NE MR 7.00 | 44 8.00 
"Ohad Tee EES isos ear Seve IAPR Mee Reser 10.00 
Nica oh eck eet te laace 8.00 | 55 8.25 | 55 
INGO MEG? sec Meee 12.50 | 463] 12.50 | 463 
A 4 ERS eat ea re re Exe ae 
[le fated & Rana es ee p ~ .15-| 35- 
15.10 | 49 12.80 | 55 
Megat Propucrs 
hour hour 
Stockyard men— 
Rel Ti oth Sa e PP| B 35-.45 | 55 .42 | 472 
(Ooch 7a, Se Aa ht [ees Oe aR Ba .20 | 48 
INOMES vcccotdee dates 334Q] 60 .364] 55 
Rise ; a FS Sts been .45 | 55 .40 “ 
(6 yon ARS crersits bas td [eas ae Peco) Iebogete ape) 
INOZEG eA ane os pote .45 | 58 .44 | 48 
INO SE CML tome Ge A ee fem eae 32-.40 oa 
ae Br ere aes cree ave rt eee .417| 48 2: = 
Ohl) PSS Srcaes A Bead near Mes eae A .28-. 5 
NiO S10 eer eae a. ee .45 | 49 .46 | 48 
INO MTT ys wee as ss .45 | 48 |.838-.50 | 48 





1936 
Wages | Hrs 


per 
hour 


per 
wk. 


1936 1929 1935 
——_—_— Industry | 
Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

per | per Occupation per |per}] per |per 
week |wk. our |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Slaughterers— 
INO aly a Suter .57 | 50 |.30-.42 | 48 
ING SZ ees cst nee .45-.60 | 50 |.40-.55 | 474 
SPAORP4O TI INO. Sie desist ye sherels ance 40-.50 | 55 |.35-.45 | 474 
9F00=| P50 SaNio PP 4r ee Oe | sae .55 | 40 .50 | 40 
11.00 INO ASO mea citette on ee .65) || 55 .40 | 50 
9.60 | 48 INO MEG Hasceih ee drettealorne Ava ae .38-.50 | 30 
L2S5O S45: INOW Rio 450ctee ae 40-.50 | 55 |.40-.53 | 55 
TALS AN EAGE | MING MAB cise tee cutee .60 | 50 .56 | 50 
TORSANTAGS NOI). 5 tite cls one .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
9.00-| 464) No. 10............. .47 | 48 |.45-.48 | 48 
12.00 INO AEG kel ae .52 | 48 .43 | 48 
14,-00=| 464! No.2... Bee .40-.55 | 48 |.35-.49 | 48 
16.00 IN ORT eh ias te hee 4 50 |.383-.45 | 48 
TQN5 0) PRAGA INO Maite ed ee .40-.70 | 48 |.38-.58 | 48 
TL OO MSOF MINOT TS Sash 08h. dee .48-.68 | 48 |.30-.37 | 48 
TARO SPAT a SON OST Geet One Ame me At PT 5 Bey, .40 | 48- 
54 
INO LTTE ee sess .40-.55 | 49 |.40-.57 | 48 
16.30 | 48 INIOL Space meric .44-.63 | 50.|.36-.56 | 48 
oo - INO SIG cbr, Tema fee ae Mee 25-.45 | 54 
23.50 | 50 ||Hide trimmers— 
14.00 | 55 LUG Wh Ess cpeh teed, eM ERP RA Ie 35-.40 | 55 |.30-.35 | 473 
10.00-| 40 INO EZ a ee daca .380-.45 | 40 .30 | 54 
12.00 NOW RO ian aetelsho tes .48 | 55 .48 | 55 
16.55 | 44 INO eh 4 ite ch Be haves .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
DINSO MI MSO UN EN OHERO ny. ets kcysiaiais heal Oe ee ee .80 | 50 
16.00-} 43 INO VG cL a feras eee .592) 54 .557| 48 
eae es IN fogs. 2 70: Sey ee 33-.40 | 55 rao a 
.00-| 463 
24.00 INO WES om ia raes snes .425| 48 |.28-.35 | 48 
ee 49 ENO BPO) siacccuteh ged acted Le a eer .42 | 48- 
20) 54 
DA. 75) | CAO Si MONO HO! sas ols aia «ees .40 | 49 .40 | 48 
F225 Ola BNI MLL ccsahor epson alecats .465) 50 .08 | 48 
INGE Ze pee me ne eek Se | RR .45 | 54 
General butchers— 
14.40 | 48 ING a Ler iaee ese a malic hors .30 | 50 
L2E5 OSE Sill HINO. VORM ep ote ees .35 | 40 .85 | 48 
TAP4OMM4O FTN OL Ole vat sustocte oes .40 | 45 .40 | 48 
INGO ged te Poach haf ae .380 | 40 .30 | 48 
16.25 | 50 INO MRD). cick oe. te ees .39 | 50 |.380-.44 | 48 
13.00 | 50 INRa Ee Oe te OO ae ae 35-.54 | 50 |.30-.48 | 50 
13565 °|"55 IN OME Tea ae. soe .49 | 48 .48 | 48 
235M AAD s MEIN OLR Oi i rendre ae heel teta anim ot creer .40-.63 | 50 
ESTOO=1E4O TAINO SING 0. Aes d tn etalamen eet. | teat .85-.45 | 48 
a ro ING MIlOMewea A ances: 35-.60 | 55 |.32-.55 ee 
. 2 
12285 =| 40s INIO., Wheres sete .45 | 48 .325} 48 
16.00 ENO MT) ordeal ek Sel es .825) 48- 
19.00 | 473 55 
NOMIC Re tehe betes Sl etetarte oll tects .380 | 48- 
55 
INOS Lacie. teens. ...|.88-.70 | 54 |.30-.59 | 54 

9.60 | 48 INO LOTT Betas cae 75 | 48 |.40-.52 | 48 

9.00 | 44 ENOL GMM Jo eer. dill 40-.50 | 49 |.40-.46 | 48 

8.00 | 44 INO SA aya ete cs aestec altro ae .80-.50 | 54 

10.50 | 48 ||\Boners— 
GOON SAOSIN cece heedcteee .40 | 45 |.35-.45 | 54 
1250 F4OSHONNO. 2). viccke Ste stcdssies KOOMILOD 300) |a00 
TE AOOMNEAGS PENG S4'3.5.00r- dapsone .38 | 00 .40 | 55 
S2715= 46-1 PEN ON04... cccts Sand cobs .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
1425 ON AGZT RENO Siac ee etlcer ane sil aete .40 | 48 
BOVE Gals, sh. oe. hae 45-.55 | 48 |.35-.55 | 48 
IN Geico toes 300: || 100 Sif a 
hour ING Se eee ets .40-.48 | 48 |.30-.33 | 48 

INOu OR: SA. ae .50 | 49 .46 | 48 

VAQSIEAT AI BRNO WLOI Eh. an. tees .44 | 50 .43 | 48 

.27 | 48 || Trimmers— 

.864] 55 INC OG RNs ep Rea .16 | 50 |.17-.22 | 48 

.40 | 55 INIOMe2 i od. PS. 4 oe .40 | 55 .85 | 47% 

.35 | 50 INO Mt Sines 28.2 es .45 | 55 |.35-.40 | 55 

.46 | 48 INO Santis). S233. oes .48 | 55 |.40-.50 | 55 
85=- 40) PASH BNO. OS... chase Sees .58 | 50 .48 | 50 

55 INOS OGRE te. bases .45 | 48 .45 | 48 

.33 | 48 IN ORO Be ae eo .33 | 48 .37 | 48 
29-2 bot FOS AMIN Sta. ae. oh Fe fiece tebe s|oside .285| 48 

.485] 48 NIGH ase See eee .25 | 44 .3d | 48- 
383-.50 ' 48 55 

tFemale. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Meat Propucts— 
—Continued 


Curers and cellarmen— 


INO. 





No. 
No. 


Sausage cutters— 








mate— 





No. 
No. 
No. 


tFemale. 


1929 


Wages 
per 
hour 


1935 1936 
Wages |Hrs} Wages |] Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 

$ $ 

34-.42 | 48 |.36-.44 | 48 
30-.385 | 474].32-.37 | 474 
.380 | 54 .30 | 50 
ROOEIEDO WOO a TOO 
.380 | 41 .80 | 39 
ms ysy, | tas) 163 ).99 
MOT SY5) pAB UNS S 
30-.40 | 50 |.32-.42 | 50 
02 | 80 .038 | 50 
.525] 48 .55 | 48 
.45 | 48 .47 | 48 
35-.44 | 48 |.39-.49 | 48 
30-.33 | 48 |.30-.35 | 50 
39-.44 | 48 |.39-.44 | 48 
32-.40 | 48-|.32-.42 | 48- 
55 55 
.315| 48 SO OMINAS 
.380 | 48 .83 | 48 
30-.33 | 48-].30-.35 | 48- 
58 55 
30-.38 | 54 |.35-.40 | 54 
40-.44 | 48 |.42-.48 | 48 
30-.40 | 54 |.33-.42 | 54 
35-.40 | 48 .425] 48 
.40 | 48 |.32-.50 | 48 
30-.35 | 474].32-.37 | 474 
.20 | 473 £21 | 473 
.388 | 474 .40 | 473 
.40 | 55 .40 | 55 
.380 | 50 .385 | 50 
.44 | 48 .46 | 48 
.30 | 48 POZO OO 
.385| 48 .385| 48 
.24 | 48 |.23-.26 | 48 
.380 | 48 |.30-.37 | 48 | 
.33 | 48 .385 | 48 
.20 | 474].18-.20 | 473 
.30-.40 | 473|.32-.40 | 473 
.30 | 50 ,00) 150 
.36 | 55 HO OMIOO 
.380-.40 | 30 |.380-.45 | 55 
.380-.55 | 55 |.384-.62 | 55 
VSO OS COU eee ee: 
.295| 48 .305} 48 
.42 | 48 .44 | 48 
.89-.49 | 48 |.39-.49 | 48 
.23-.82 | 48 |.26-.34 | 48 
.385, | 48 .375| 50 
.39-.44 | 48 |.387-.44 | 48 
.82-.40 | 48-|.35-.42 | 48- 
55 55 
.30-.38 | 48 |.33-.37 | 48 
.30 | 48- .380 | 48- 
56 56 
.30 | 54 825] 54 
.325] 54 yoo) | 54 
.338| 54 .388 | 54 
.415} 48 .46 | 48 
.36 | 48 .425) 48 
.40 | 48 .40 | 48 
30-.38 | 48 |.32-.40 | 48 
.30 | 54 .30 | 50 
<SGn Dis BS OmirDS 
Bey vee! WSD1'-D3 
35-.45 | 55 |.85-.45 | 55 
36-.44 | 48 |.389-.45 | 48 
.325| 48 .370| 50 
35-.40 | 48-|.35-.42 | 48 
55 55 
.80 | 48-].380-.38 | 48- 
55 58 
35-.41 | 48 .425| 48 
35-.45 | 48 |.35-.45 | 48 
.405| 54 .475| 54 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


ee Ce eee ir er ary 


ee ee ee ee oes eer es ry 




















1929 1935 
Industry ——___. 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
Sausage makers, 
female— 
Nabble 2. Sete tee Ob . Evel See .20-. 24 
Nome. >: 2a Ree 26-.34 | 48 |.23-.34 
NOJRB aS. .t cP ae bes ce ore tee ~20 
INO RAIA ©. BEARS ae hi Bo ee 25 
INO iia! eke Bae 8. oka ieee 20 
No mOay.. bese oe .818] 44 .318 
NOOR: 2. Fe ee .30 | 48 30 
INOS Sipe. vce BIEN [Be olede,ae's Pec eee 265 
Lard makers, male— 
No jglansy. - Sep aia .38 | 50 233 
NO3R2 45.2: (eee here $B |) ai 30 
NOs dase encore .367| 60 sa) 
NG) Sia Bicester let tees onal, tee .36 
No ano 82): Sap ae DOOM aD 530) 
Mok? | eee s un cies cltocemeae en Taken: 20 
INOW fhe. See 40) |), 00: .40 
INO pe Sithh. «sete ob aoe .42 | 50 40 
INO 449 5 ee ae .44 | 48 45 
INO MOS2.. Chas tee .35-.50 | 48 |.36-.49 
IN @ sislieine: Wr eae tn 2B tela aa 30 
NoMa ie. Cae ae .40 | 48 30) 
IN OLDS ge sea tae 425) 55 .40 
NEO Le a1 TE ame ipa 0d Na 30 
Noha ae 0 cae .275| 54 .30 
INOielGae, «4: ieee ae .50 | 48 425 
IN OSRERS 2 coe IIeRs s, <sou-seta cnet: .338 
Lard makers, female— 
Noy ela cae aoc .388 | 50 Abi 
INO Gi Die teres eee 20) |) 00 20 
INO AuShs 0) See ee .29 | 48 28 
IN Ou eae oe eee .26-.34 | 48 |.238-.34 
IN Orgy Ohh co Bia cee tea Nias skeen tela maete BB 
INO OL Cee tude .25 | 48 3 
iN Ostet Paes ctu Be Heo shee on lh S20 
INO wg Sis oRieadagelcenia| ae he cylie Bin 29 
ING IEE Ae ae OGL. = heey cil Be . 265 
INO pale fn cits Bee .312| 48 .335 
Nodding tes Wale .275| 50 315 
Fertilizers— 
INO spuds: ieee le eet .85 | 55 30 
Delo MeCN a sehen 2 And .40 | 55 ws 
NO ideo Li eee POOMI OD 45 
Now Ae aoa .42 | 50 .38 
IN ODE a ate ae .40 | 60 .30 
IN OFMIGISS, « Toe aye .45 | 48 345 
NOTE aie i Pace te RES .50 | 48 .30 
NOGA Sith yicte eke PMs Hite s lca. orteflaretele 30 
INOin Oise: | aac ae: .375| 54 seit) 
Nowe. heads ay Oy .40 | 54 34 
INGO ze ert, ata Sespe .85-.45 | 49 40 
INGR lob Fae eer .44 | 50 |.36-.40 
Coolers and freezers— 
INGO sities ease meres | chee eee as ere 28 
NON? sas ee ae He .80-.47 | 55 |.30-.40 
INOS ches te aie Slat. .40 | 50 -407 
IN Oni 4a Re es hoo | 4D .30 
ING AMD cc se eee eae .48 | 48 .465 
INO BeGi 4. ose Pattee .46 | 48 -445 
IN Oa Es «oe ine | 3.5.5 tc ees | eee 36-.50 
INO MS8eREs loa 4-85: .85-.55 | 48 |.35-.39 
INO RuOe Riek deiesabestss .425| 60 .385 
INog10: 3.2.8 eee. Bere .40 | 48 .36 
IN Osa eye k come Aaya .40 | 48 44 
INO a2 ie SEE ae Seas .80-.40 | 55 |.32-.40 
INO SISie nace cm asa. .40-.475} 48 .30 
NOLS Re See ar .875—--45| 54 |.30-.38 


Hrs 


per 
wk. 





1936 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
hour 


per 
wk. 


PA 


'6-. 


.26-. 


44-, 


.32-. 





.8d | 48 


.80-.38 | 54 
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1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry oe Industry J | -- 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages )Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per|] per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Meat Propvucts Firemen— 
—Concluded ING a ey) esters wah .54 | 84 1.38-.415 ay 38-.43 | 60 
6 
Packers— INO MOS aoe ear as .42 | 56 40 | 56 .42 | 48 
UNO OLER . cprctee. 400th 30m fees Ns 4 A a Dh=CSb MCAT a) PINOFMB eT Le Dey .42 | 56 357) 56 .307| 56 
TCM ARSE se meta re Be oe 34-.40 | 42-].34-.40 | 46- No. 4............. .583] 60 30 | 50 .380 | 50 
48 GO NUN OES iid TES tS .645| 55 545) 55 .545| 55 
ENG sok cra bitite bs 6 a. 30-.40 | 55 |.30-.42 | 48-|.33-.45 | 55 INO ARO ios fe A Sek 42) || 56 41 | 56 .43 | 56 
55 INOUE G7, Ab eae 45-—.56 | 48 .515| 48 .54 | 48 
NOMA. ok dee 4. Clete .54 | 50 .44 | 50 AG APO MINORS ES beaks Le, 40-.46 | 48 |.50-.54 | 48 |.55-.59 | 48 
INO MOM oc) eR A aN: .42 | 48 .44 | 48 46 | 48 INO GOA ck eae | a, .446] 56 438] 48 .42 | 50 
INOMDOTS acto deh do Ath. .29 | 48 .29 | 48 3 48 INO HOSE SS tk I. Nat 40 | 48 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INKED OR ten 35-.42 | 48 |.38-.42 | 48 |.38-.42 | 48 ING AVL ee eo 5 Sy 45 | 60 45 | 48- .40 | 48- 
INIOMESTE v2. 1.08: 25) | 44 .25 | 44- 23 | 44+ 55 55 
48 48 INO SUD AR ek eet, 2 425) 56 45 | 48 .475| 48 
INO ABOEU. fo deb 45 t: “OHO D0 .80 | 48- BO CBA Sa NO Fla Se oo) Sob 12 en. Pecks Ae ih eRe 44 | 48 .465| 48- 
55 55 55 
INO SLORE 21, 28. 45048. 60 | 50 506] 48 425] 48 INO MIA Hts seat 1 ee. .475| 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INU tee FAM eat REGS .40 | 60 415] 48 .475| 48 
Shippers— INO SEO Usk) Vee 4 Ay. 50-.70 | 48 |.405-.59] 48 |.425-.63] 48 
ING WA eats ck ee 3. eh .40 | 50 .36 | 48 38 | 48 
INO TR debs dc ki. .40 | 50 .382 | 48 34 | 48 ||\Labourers— 
INO fe. ok Sea. Re. AQ= A551 Sa l@o0a 42 | 4721 32-842 MATA BINGO Shel SE. ot, tee of. Sees (OMe ade te Its Cede 25) |) 50 .25 | 50 
INO RAINE cc). dete: 4s Ants POS 0) HnOUMIMo T= 850 dO0. I 27— sO MOOMIPBINO SMa eh chars atest eb cutaciae Wntcer. 20-.35 | 48 |.22-.38 | 48 
UNO APO ete rao os 145 | 55 .80° |) 55 32.| 55 INO UR SiNitee ek: ao tKs. 35-.40 | 55 |.380-.37 | 474] .32-.39 | 472 
INO EOi iets sede ocean .385 | 503 SO GMOS HARNO SATE ek Seb 5. Oe 230) | 50 30 | 54 .30 | 54 
INO TG BE ce Coe. AS SOLS 0=- 40.1950! 130-242 O50 INO two Ae. ok, ots... eR ce I a 27-.35 | 25 |.27-.35 | 50 
INO WISiMe 2 eRe. ts el .45 | 48 .44 | 48 46 | 48 ENO POR hvatehe sovelee .388 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
ie ORG FO ee eee .386 | 50 SC ul VOOM MING Suede ack dott. OS. .42 | 48 42 | 48 44 | 48 
INKED OS Ss Be See ee .45 | 48 |.417-.48] 48 |.46-.50 | 48 INOSWISIN oes Aes ae tide 30440) WOO) Weer cesar toe 30 | 50 
INO iil ee 1 Sh ee: 80 (55 .82 | 48- SOMIMAS AMONG Obs ck sw estele oss 4o0U) 48 33 | 48 3 48 
55 55 INO LO eeak cakes oa .370| 48 35 | 48 35 | 48 
INGO sRLD Sree Sete donee .458| 48 .ol | 48 36 | 48 INO MICA. 2 See tae. 80-.375] 55 35 | 48- 35 | 48- 
INOPIOEE...1. dee 4. OO. .00 | 54 .42 | 54 42 | 54 55 DO 
INO GAPE cake GL ee, ee 25-.40 | 55 |.275-.45] 55 INKL OU IMG Eos Ma 40 | 49 40 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 
INOW MEDD ok ficusyORs 40-.48 | 48 |.40-.46 | 48 .44 | 48 INKGE TER se Ah ae 40 | 48 375| 48 so DNaS 
INO ALORE cease. 50-.60 | 50 |.40-.505} 48 |.425-.52] 48 
IN ORE ER? ole Sake 3 «AO .50 | 48 |.31-.438] 48 |.31-.458] 48 || Brewery Propucts 
week week week 
Motor truck drivers— Wash-house men— 
IN OME BE. oh can: .36 | 60 .415] 48 .415| 48 IN OFMEBRS fou J. AK. 20.00 | 47 | 18.00-] 44 14.00-| 44 
INOS ts isis ao ethe 36-.40 | 60 .42 | 4723 .42 | 472 22.00 22.00 
INO SRE... Ge Ani. .367| 60 .367| 60 P3671 700 IMINO Ieee aos bok 21.00 | 50 | 20.00-| 50 | 20.00-| 50 
INOMMISE iets ele 54 tier: 1527) 5D .418] 55 1455) 55 22.00 22.00 
INOMOSE 5h eee os GR .384| 60 .334| 60 2402195 ORIN O EPROM. Sh ek ot. Mids, 22.40 | 56 | 19.25-| 55 19.00-| 50 
INOMRORE OO. dhe oi Ba .50 | 50 .48 | 50 .50 | 50 DATS 22.50 
INO POU ER wet, Bees ho .48 | 48 .52 | 48 tha PAS NO cram fk Bah une: 20.00.) GO kk 21.00) '}; 60. 22420-1860 
INO SYS cos tee cece 54-.73 | 48 |.37-.63 | 48 |.58-.63 | 48 IN OMMD Sof Ee ch DS: 22.80 | 60 | 22.80 | 60} 22.80 | 60 
INIOS ORS Giectte Memere .385 | 60 .417| 48 40 | 50 INGO SURG AE 8 eis UM. 31.50 | 70} 18.00 | 45 | 22.00 | 55 
INO LONE... tke a: OR: 48) | 48: 1846—.505)).48 |.42—!5051048 Wl No. ns cce oa s 2100) (60, |) 15075, | 45 17330), 5 
INO eLePe 4. Oe 2: BE: .53 | 49 .51 | 48 BS Olea SamINIO HES. ne rapate, wats 19.25 } 55 17550) P50) tS SO 50 
IN OMS. bP a ee). 30-.50 | 60 436] 55 ABDIPDS A RINO SOU. 3. tote sedis 18.00 | 60 | 20.00 | 60] 24.00 | 60 
IN Povey he) nee 20s as ec a me 31 | 55 SI BIROS INO Om eee 21 60m Sane 22250) (50) We? 50. Wi50 
INO LEAN orotate Ree .60 | 54 42 | 54 AAS NGS 4 INGO Sidi ge ee bane oe OY 28.00 | 48 | 26.10 | 48 | 26.10 | 48 
INOMIS EE ch aioe tide 15380 50, 455| 48 HO MAS NaNO A124. tO. 29.00 | 48 | 25.20 | 48} 25.20 | 48 
ENO DIG SR. Se ae te .50 | 48 438] 48 438) 48 ING pR SS Gae A ARPS Ae Be ae 24.50 | 50 | 24.50 | 50 
INO OR: oe See dette Ro ga ee BUN D4 416] 54 INCH SY i aie ts OS RE hh ays 50} 24.50 | 45 
Engineers— INO SLSR eh Shin. a: 21.00 | 45 24.50 | 50 | 24.50 | 50 
INO SpRL Me och dee, 3 ARE IO Soe |) ee 45 | 50 45s OOM MENO MLGREs.). fe. 1.88). 24.00 | 60 | 24.50 | 50 | 24.50 | 50 
IN OMBLEE 3. hte Fe eke .44 | 56 625] 60 GOST NOO MNOS TAP ots Gere eh 24.50 | 50 | 24.50 | 50} 24.50 | 50 
INOS ooo ek Hele tes 5s .535| 56 485| 56 B05 [SSRN OL SMR SOS 3. ee. HER Let Poul. 24.50 | 50 | 24.50 | 50 
INO Mea te en OG. .483} 56 .445] 56 AAS D Oi PIN. LO) fs. Cate los bade «aes 20.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 50} 25.00 | 50 
INOIHOME. be Oa. .75 | 60 -5451 55 545) 55 INO N20. 4. reese 26.65 | 48 | 24.50 | 50 | 25.00 | 50 
INO TAOS. oe Fees oes IER: « dq ete iL. ee .896| 77 AAG VOSS MING I2QU4 oh oid. Ae 27.00-| 60 | 24.50 | 50} 24.50 | 50 
INI FOC AVS. sp tte cts thee .50 | 56 .46 | 56 48 | 56 30.00 
INO Sa SMe, ok AEB a. fhe 625—.73] 48 |.62-.69 | 48 |.645-.71] 48 || No. 22............. 24.00 | 53 19.00-| 53 | 20.50-] 53 
INO SORE. + feed. tee. USE ds See ae .882! 68 382] 68 21.50 22.50 
INOMLOMS. oe eh he O1=.64:.|' 48: 1565=.69.| 48 |. 70-875 148 WIN 23825...05 bel. oA 24.00-| 53 | 238.00 | 47 | 24.00 | 47 
NOPE heb Pe aes .535) 56 .523) 48 0 | 50 27.00 
INO G12 R48 A. JD: .75 | 48 .75 | 48 75 | 48 INO M2 4te Ty. Cs a 24.75 | 55 | 19.80 | 44] 19.80 | 44 
NOMS cas ck ee oh ee .73 | 48 .687} 48 687] 48 ENON 2DGR de atthe 31.60 | 44 | 31.60 | 44} 31.60 | 44 
INO SUAS. . & selects cite .675} 56 .57 | 48 625] 48 IGRI eG Age Sere Abas 29.50 | 48 | 29.50 | 44 | 29.50 | 44 
INOW Re on detec ctetlake lee eucke ate Whe toes .70 | 54- 82 lvoe 
60 Cellarmen— 
IN OaG Re + tel de tet .745| 48 .625| 54 625] 54 OPO Ge SAE Face 20.00 | 47 | 20.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 
INO MIME oe ee otek .58 | 49 .525} 48 BOS IPASMIMING . Boe A. os tos ak ound eta le ae 20.00 | 45 | 20.00 | 45 
INO Sis, canter tk 60 | 48 .50 | 48 60 | 48 INIODBSIor wes; Hite boas 22.00 | 50 | 15.00 | 50] 17.50 | 50 
INO Gree cn eek ote hbreict he epee naar, .54 | 54 BGSIPG4UI MNO. C4 stous ce alas 22.00 | 4931 15.00 | 493! 18.00 | 44 


{Female. 
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1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry —_. ——— | | Industry —————_ |g] um — 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages } Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.} week |wk. week |wk. 
$ $ $ 
BREWERY PRODUCTS 'Bottlers, hand—Conc. 
—Continued INOS Pe Tee artes 18.50 | 50 
IN OME ST Nae ee eee ocases cleans ‘ 22.50 | 50 
Cellarmen—Conc. INGO ee ee eee |: Go tee eee : 22.50 | 45 
5 ; ; 23.50 | 45- 
50 
22.50 | 45- 
50 
19.80 | 44 
22.50 | 50 
22.50 | 50 
22.50 | 50 
22.50 | 50 
22.50 | 50 
TIR25 8125 
23.50 | 53 
igh Pat) |) By 
24.00 | 47 
24.20 | 44 
31.25 | 50 
380.25 | 44 
15.00 | 50 
20.00 | 45 
18.00 | 44 
20.50 | 55 
25.00 | 50 
25.00 | 45- 
50 
25.00 | 50 
22.20-| 60 
25.00 
24.50 | 50 
25.00 | 54 
25.00 | 50 
16.50-} 60 
22.00 
18.00 | 53 
25.00 | 47 
31.00 | 48 
29.50 | 44 
81.00 | 48 
30.00 | 44 
§ 30.00 | 50 
INTO MEL 3 SRS Ae Be 18.00-} 50 20.00 | 50 21.00 | 51 INOMES® oo ce dee tees 40.00 | 50 
INO PEA. 5) 1 aoe oe 80.00 | 44 
IN OSE Disa co Bee oa Ls whe eel ee 28.75 | 66 
NO826 02. .6 2 Gee 28.00 | 56 
INGAR sc. kee 31.00 } 84 
IN OWES Scere ane 33.60 | 56 
INOe MO cdo chre en 40.00 | 70 
ING EO) ee Pere eters cehe cial toremees 33.60 | 56 
IN OGRE). 70) CAR a oo Sotehidall ea ae 28.80 | 48 
IN OWT. «xe tere eaten 40.00 | 45- 
50 
IN OWLOis 1c «: eerie 27.50 | 48 
INO 4a. aeeeeetall ces. dope eke 28.80 | 48 
INGRLS o3:. Geek teteee 33.60 | 48 
RO oyas (Ee ae Seid ol EI Alec) 3) Gioca 40.00 | 48 
INO aL TRS ae tek ee 30.00 | 50 
INOS. 5c. kaere cereale 33.60 | 56 
ING AIO TEs ae ae es 34.00 | 53 
ING N20) cake ae. 26.55 | 47 
INO F211: So eee 46.75 | 60 
INGE22). sos 5 eo rteee 35.00 | 48 
IN OU ots tee cere 36.10 | 48 
INO S24...4.. bale teeth 35.00 | 48 
NOs 2bis son kee eter 35.00 | 56 
INOW 265.15 ate eres 33.50 | 48 
Bottlers, hand— INOW2 7: cettets stfloere 29.00 | 48 
INOS GI 2%... hee hele 16.00-| 47 14.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
20.00 Firemen— 
INGE Divan ou ee pete] Ose ea ee eeall eters 13.20 | 45 15.00 | 4 OE rs aac 15.00 | 44 
INO. ates caye br Shad aap sous: oh eae te | eek 15.00 | 45 16.00 | 45 ING 5422 ROR ose Oe ec ered eee 15.00 | 45 
INIORA nias Baise ee eee Alice 12.90 | 48 12.90 | 48 NOMS eRe Shae: 20.00 | 50 
INOS TOLAG Accor 20.15 | 56 19.25 | 55 20.35 | 55 ING; MAYS ER aa ee Be 27.00 | 56 
INO: Gi he ae Rees 17.25 | 55 14.00 | 40 16.65 | 45 INOSihOt soe ctae case 24.65 | 56 
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1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry oe | Industry | | —___—___ 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages , Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per] per | per 
week |wk.}] week |wk.| week |wk. hour {|wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ é $ $ $ 
BREWERY PROpDUCcTS Grindermen—conc. 
—Concluded INO SEE Sede sicratel sone 34 | 72 °27 | 72 °27 |72 
D(a Dag Ba ae Baba |e eas All| be °46 | 48 °46 | 48 
Firemen—Concluded DiGi ye aie see eee -395) 48 -27 | 48 +27 | 48 
INORG. nha hh 28.00 | 56 28.00 | 56 28.00 | 56 INIGTRE se, Sapien Ane °45 | 48 +42 | 48 -42 | 48 
ING Sothies  Somhoe dab 23.00 | 60 21.00 | 60 22.20 | 60 INO MNGE: ech Bie at +45 | 48 °43 | 36 °43 | 48 
INO SBIS2 . ce tol os che 25.20 | 56 33.60 | 84 33.60 | 84 INORG: «, sierale tote: slates +42 | 48 °42 | 48 +42 | 48 
INO BO! oso da bae ihe 26.00 | 45 26.00), 45-1) 26200: 45-1 NOISE) .k a ee ee Sls abe eae Ie -41 | 48 °41 | 48 
50 50 INO 010i. ot eh. eee -38 | 48 °38 | 36 +38 | 36 
INO OO? cot ie. Se 30.00 | 56 33.60 | 56 33.60 | 48 INGE20% i ek Rt tae. -48 | 48 °45 | 48 “47 | 48 
ING Slides foc 4 5 BS ok ce 27.50 | 56 27.50 | 56 28.00 | 48 INOUE, sek Seb stabi lose te. Wako lbaoeee °43 | 42 °45 | 42 
INH. oct cee on Stk 30.00 | 60 34.00 | 68 28.00 | 48 INOR22 coche ics dete -56 | 48 -43 | 48 °45 | 48 
INGE Cees ee 28.00 | 53 23.50 | 53 23.50 | 53 INO P28 es ou dah ole Moteleie cate we. |e eee. “44 | 48 +44 | 48 
UNO TAS fia diets & Sere 20.00 | 53 18.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 INO P24. Noceds ote tee °45 | 48 -44 | 40 °455| 48 
IN fos see Se Se 28-00 | 53 20-60 | 47 20-60 | 47 INO B25 sce cc Sake te ae +45 | 48 -46 | 56 -46 | 48 
INO BG tases bc soi 31-00 | 56 29-00 | 56 29-00 | 56 INO $262 cc) is ute abe Sate Novesel ha see lates °455| 48 -50 | 48 
IN (o)p 5 7 SANS, fen 28-50 | 56 28-50 | 48 28-50 | 48 INO B2Uh cra caletate ate be +55 | 48 -52 | 48 -52 | 48 
INOS... cokes om oe 31-00 | 56 29-00 | 48 29-00 | 48 INO 2S). 12's eds ate Sate *45 | 48 °45 | 48 *45 | 48 
INOF29 . 3 ke eh aes -60 | 48 -58 | 48 -58 | 48 
Labourers— INO 4020. ot. Gate he SE -45 | 48 °43 | 48 °45 | 48 
INO MU cree as sree aro 15-00 | 47 15-00 | 44 15-00 | 44 INO fot coc as Pe ato bake +43 | 48 °38 | 48 °38 | 48 
INORG Bs Sa ae 18-00 | 50 13-75 | 50 13-75 | 50 INO 232) oa clothe cre thee lta areval ae Hoek -50 | 48 “50 | 48 
INGE ORR IC ae Al Iaeines Stood ols se 18-00 | 493] 18-00 | 44 
HNO MAD ccistee cit certo: tre orci she, dete tepoteks 21-00 | 60 22-20 | 60 
INO. BOY ons <b skeet shee 19-60 | 56} 21-00 | 60 | 20-35 | 55 ||Chippermen— 
IN Osman. ce cae on ce 21-00 | 60 16-50 | 50 18-50 | 50 INOS esac teh -crs Sts cre eo RU Level -32 | 48 -36 | 48 
INO Sic wtrceh ote os ae 21-60 | 60 18-00 | 50 22-00 | 55 INO Se colo cle Mefoids Beate 37 | 54 -275) 60 °275| 60 
INO Seca ctiethes ae 26-00 | 48 23-40 | 48 23-40 | 48 INGE Oo ee Be BAIA nina ta AIIM -33 | 40 °33 | 40 
INO: BHO oc o0 5 ste ors okie He ec ake ately Ieee 22-50 | 50 24-50 | 50 INO BAAS cee Soe vo -49 | 48 -35 | 48 °39 | 48 
ING: SLO Fh es ooh 24-00 | 60 22-50 | 50 22-50 | 50 INGE Sa! ae *37 | 54 36 | 48 -36 | 48 
TN om 9 Ne, ee Se 24-00 | 60 20-25 | 45 20-25 | 45 INO BUGec cee Sek fe Saks °45 | 54 36 | 48 °36 | 48 
UNO.alith ss cist ae stm [ere othe Set [hae 22-50 | 50 22-50 | 50 INO Rl cctanteehe stoked °40 | 48 38 | 48 -38 | 48 
INO BES ie Ae oaelty se tetas, 0 cheats ae 22-50 | 57 22-50 | 54 IN ORS hGH ts Det. Peteteigte Mae liga. 36 | 53 °36 | 57 
INO BIAS oo .ct ites tits os oe EPR 27-50 | 44 27°50 | 44 INO MeO ed he a et Te aie ae 37 | 48 °37 | 48 
ENO SLOG os cde Sabet Sas +33 | 60 °32 | 68 °32 | 66 
ENG Sees ime cts Bee, +35 | 54 +36 | 48 °36 | 72 
PuLp AND PAPER INORG id, thse Soke °40 | 54 +37 | 48 °37 | 48 
INO SUS iis. ghee ake Sake +44 | 48 43 | 48 °45 | 48 
A—Putp BNO lid tele ete: she alates ster eeate Geese Miteress 43 | 48 -43 | 48 
hour hour hour INO. BLA Sack, tele saa. -52 | 55 47 | 55 -50 | 48 
Wood handlers*— INO UG Sees tk eka uc totes ot eas eats 38 | oa °38 | 53 
BUNCE | RA Pe eS ol ee See | ee +32 | 48 +36 | 48 INO ree ie ecules °37 | 54 315] 54 °37 | 58 
IN Osmo cree Beek beh -34 | 54 +275) 54 +29 | 54 INO MISS haem oe abe °38 | 48 315] 52 °38 | 48 
ING BOs «cose eked afoks -40 | 48 °25 | 54 +275) 54 INO Hg ce Ree -45 | 48 45 | 48 °45 | 48 
IN GHGs ccc ceo e Same -43 | 54 +34 | 48 -36 | 48 INO 320 52s ck ek ok eee -40 | 48 43 | 28 -43 | 40 
INO .geOs cece beck dak °32 | 54 °34 | 48 +34 | 48 INO: Pos wok ee ick eee -40 | 48 -45 | 40 -49 | 48 
INO MO scokckos ee -40 | 48 °28 | 45 -30 | 45 UNO2 22. wats seis obolehs *62 | 48 °52 | 48 +52 | 48 
IN OSB dosineas Sten ih +36 | 48 -32 | 48 +32 | 48 INO 423). Caden oe tae -45 | 48 °44 | 48 «44 | 48 
INOMESe at ohece ics: °375| 48 30--36] 48 30--36] 48 INO 6242 Bie ee eee °44 | 72 -51 | 48 “51 | 48 
ING ee Ore eee dealeee oe ocia leas °32 | 48 °32 | 48 IN OAD Dooce dee ote oh 50 | 48 47 | 48 -47 | 48 
ING aOR ee tsrecn teres oe acicle ae -315| 54 +315) 54 INO 3265 02.5 ae ce See lemlnstas. eats. 34 | 48 -34 | 48 
Nome atch ose -30 | 60 -18 | 48 +23 | 48 INO RT mak. Pe cis Mehe ltere resets, aoete [hes eines 45 | 48 +45 | 48 
INO SIZE cco oie -30 | 72 °24 | 72 +24 | 72 
INOW BPs. ct ete ese Se ate °35 | 54 °35 | 54 
IN Io ihe Pt eee °33 | 60 -32 | 68 +32 | 66 || Acid makers— 
ING wD: vec Aomd SRE °33 | 54 °32 | 54 °32 | 48 iN (oye 2 imei We | ts ees | ae, 66 | 48 +68 | 48 
INOSSLG: x och Bo es °30 | 54 +32 | 48 °32 | 48 INO M42 Herclas Pate hake +545] 50 *485) 51 -51 | 51 
ENO tie oooh chet tee loc cee Lee +35 | 48 +37 | 48 INO RB .c.0. sch cfd ole debe “48 | 48 +44 | 56 -44 | 56 
INOS. Rocst sien he °40 | 48 -43 | 48 -43 | 48 INO Ae eet ek 2. Sete °85 | 48 -68 | 48 +68 | 48 
ING ON. 22. Beet eee °35 | 60 -35 | 60 *37 | 54 INCOR See CAO °72 | 48 -68 | 48 *68 | 48 
INO220.0 occa ce ee °45 | 35 °42 | 50 +44 | 48 ING RO UR Ree SP OO -60 | 48 +53 | 48 +53 | 48 
IN Osedacs int. ake 8 ee -56 | 48 +43 | 48 -45 | 48 INGLY Aap ae ees SAS -695) 48 °55 | 48 +55 | 48 
TN (Cepia Ia SS EA re eee | +315] 53 +315] 53 INGOW TR Eee) Oe et 53 | 48 -48 | 48 +48 | 48 
INGsQB nc ots ahes oe “41 | 48 “41 | 48 “41 | 48 INO PHO). es eicte oo PD Wes o clocteee ter aes -64 | 48 -64 | 48 
IN Ce ee BO ey “42 | 48 -43 | 48 -43 | 36 INO bOL'. cuss de are eke -75 | 48 -74 | 48 +74 | 48 
ING 120% cco «tikes tats °40 | 48 -43 | 40 HAS) EAS WING AL oy Ib ake ak -75 | 48 -74 | 48 -74 | 48 
ING S26... see ie tied *45 | 48 °43 | 48 °43 | 48 ING GIS 1 ee ey eae °82 | 48 “77 | 48 “77 | 48 
INGt cinta oe eats °40 | 66 +44 | 48 “44 | 48 ING SRE Pee Be Par al tens eo Shon 68 | 36 -68 | 36 
SOIC RRL Aa Ia lien a *45 | 48 +43 | 48 *43 | 48 INCE aes oe eae -74 | 48 -67 | 48 -67 | 56 
ING? Lotencck can oe asi: -65 | 60 *59 | 48 -59 | 48 
Grindermen— NED UG Siar recak's: «score wiser [inte hereto eae °565| 48 -565} 48 
IN Gaile o, t eels AR [havea otone lope +42 | 48 +44 | 48 INIOSEET | sch ha ste +54 | 48 -465| 48 -54 | 54 
ING Wie vce ok cs the |Entiom ates, lems -31 | 40 -31 | 40 ENO MANIS ace lode ls chele “61 | 52 °54 | 52 -61 | 52 
ING: Medea co coe s cee | oom teks [eee +43 | 53 -43 | 53 ENO TQ eck Pivots deh -67 | 48 -69 | 40 -69 | 42 
ING. Bases cscs oie ee +34 | 48 °319) 48 +319] 48 Nie ee ae -65 | 48 -64 | 60 -69 | 48 
INO. Ore ee tet e “48 | 48 «45 | 48 +45 | 48 INE) Ra Ae ee ee -75 | 48 -70 | 48 -70 | 48 
INGO MiGs. oc nte Resa e -45 | 48 +44 | 36 °44 | 48 ING R22h, veh cease ote -65 | 48 -59 | 48 -61 | 48 
IN OSBMG. 6 cect be *48 | 48 44 | 48 -44 | 48 ING dana heteok Seb -75 | 48 -82 | 48 +82 | 48 
INO. OS. ons sd othe folth °375| 48 °44 | 48 °44 | 48 INO $24. 258 ath ok tds +58 | 48 -43 | 48 -49 | 48 
IN GEBO i Seaton ote +45 | 48 -44 | 36 +44 | 36 INOii2D io. 8 dette tale -56 | 48 °42 | 48 +42 | 48 
INO ON 1... Seah. ae °46 | 48 -40 | 36 -40 | 48 ING dO -05 cok cibticte dete liecece sic Gee ee ae 65 | 48 -65 | 48 
Teo es UW Pe ae ee ae 5 °320!.... °20 ' 72 -27 ' 48 INICHO-T(BAS RAMEE 8 625' 56 525| 48 -57 | 48 


* Includes boom men, pond men, conveyormen, block handlers, sorters, loaders, unloaders, barkermen splittermen and others 
who ordinarily receive the same wage. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








In 


dustry 
and 


Occupation 


Poutr AND PAPER 
—Continued 


A—Pututr—Concluded 
Digester cooks— 





Cs i Cs PCC 


eee eee wee e ces 


eee ewww reer e sos 


a es oC ee ere ia ary 


were ewe ee eee e 


i es CC rs ic er airy 


we plle(@ ul mia? alte vere! 6 Mie alse <« (ase tele] fe ote ts 


© 1s) odie) ome vile ipliet le /l\s, «6 © fe. eis) his |e fate 


ee ay 


5 610 2. lee ce fuel sie fic 066,00 6% | i)'é 608 


1929 1935 1936 
Wages |Hrs|} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 

-78 | 48 “80 

-545| 50 +625) 51 -655 
-70 | 48 -66 | 56 - 66 
-85 | 48 -80 | 48 -80 

+855) 57 +855 

-56 | 48 -495| 48 +495 
“68 | 48 +55 | 48 *65 
-80 | 48 -73 | 48 “73 
-78 | 48 -76 | 48 -76 
+85 | 48 -79 | 40 “79 
+85 | 48 -73 | 48 *73 
-70 | 48 -70 
-63 | 48 *63 
-75 | 48 *75 
1-65 | 48 -90 | 48 -90 
*88 | 48 -81 | 48 “81 
-85 | 48 -79 | 48 82 
-69 | 48 -64 | 48 -64 
+82 | 36 “82 
-85 | 56 -78 | 48 -78 
-68 | 60 -62 | 48 -62 
-68 | 48 68 
-84 | 48 -72 | 48 84 
-90 | 52 -79 | 52 “89 
*68 | 48 -68 | 48 -68 
-80 | 48 -83 | 40 83 
-78 | 48 “77 | 48 -82 
+805] 48 -74 | 48 74 
-80 | 48 -73 | 48 -78 
-88 | 48 -86 | 48 -86 
*80 | 48 «83 | 48 *83 

-65 | 48 “48 | 48 +545 
-60 | 48 -60 
-69 | 48 -69 
-70 | 56 +525] 48 57 
.33 | 48 Bi) 
.389 | 50 .3845] 51 .36 
.46 | 48 .28 | 48 .30 
.36 | 48 .36 

.455| 53 .455 
.43 | 48 .41 | 48 41 
.388 | 48 .38 
.465| 48 .39 | 48 39 
.380, | 32 .30 
.87 | 48 87 
.50 | 48 .46 | 48 46 
.45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 
.40 | 48 OT NaS aif 
.44 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 
.43 | 36 43 
.40 | 48 .40 | 48 40 
.46 | 54 .42 | 48 42 
.37 | 48 .382 | 48 awh 
2O0) {LOZ Polo oe 137 
.40 | 48 .45 | 48 45 
.45 | 48 .45 | 40 .50 
.49 | 48 .49 
.45 | 48 .44 | 48 44 
.50 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 
.48 | 48 .44 | 48 44 
.42 | 48 .37 | 48 42 
.45 | 48 45 

.30 | 50 Poly 51 <825 
48 | 48 .41 | 48 AL 
.40 | 48 .30 | 48 .80 

.475| 56 475 
.383 | 48 .ol | 48 si 
.48 | 48 .37 | 48 .38 
48 | 48 .48 | 48 .48 
.48 | 48 .44 | 48 .44 
.48 | 48 .44 | 48 .44 
48 | 48 .44 | 48 -44 
.45 | 48 .44 | 36 44 

.3875} 48 .495) 36 .495 
.46 | 48 46 


per 
wk. 
































1929 1935 1936 
Industry | |] ——— 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per] per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Screenmen—Conc. 
NOMA Ae ee... eee 48 .39 | 48 .39 | 48 
INO Al 5.5 tae ah: .40 | 48 .39 | 48 .39 | 48 
INOS NOM coin: vena -47 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
INO Milais Ae ane te a Ba .43 | 36 .43 | 36 
INOS he. .:5 te. ee .425| 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO MOS... beeen .48 | 60 .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
NOS20US, , PSeS. i ee .50 | 48 .89 | 48 .41 | 48 
ING 2 A. eee Eee .40 | 48 .305| 48 JBD) oo 
INO: 22 S832 tae) eee .36 | 52 .315| 52 AS ilo ay 
INO .W23e~. laces aes .45 | 48 .48 | 48 .48 | 48 
INO S243 5 id ee .45 | 48 .435| 48 .485| 48 
INOS Sass hee ee .42 | 48 .43 | 48 .46 | 48 
NOJ264\). Ane eee .54 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
Noi2etes. Soe .45 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
ING S280 Ren, BURT ie Shee Bae .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
NoOs20. 2%, 2 hee eee .50 | 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
Nol S0°s. AQ ae .44 | 48 .38 | 42 .88 | 48 
INO@YSle see romeenral tee bee Pe ae .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
Wet machine men and 
pressmen— 
INO SMES Seer e aah. his eal eeie .33 | 48 933 uta 8 
INO a2 ee eee ihe eee TL ean, .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
NOME. fee bo .34 | 48 .31 | 48 .3l | 48 
INGIM4EES RR Reese >) Sed Sake .37 | 48 41 | 48 
INO SAG Ns, Pes Bae .41 | 48 .386 | 48 eal ake 
INO MAGES. LORE oe. | On te aa .89 | 48 .39 | 48 
INO 7 Re: . uN Eee .325| 66 20141 < 72 .23 | 48 
INAS. cae ee oot ene 125) 572 Sb G2 
INO S29 Re. .: SERe eeeeete sk ee Te .27 | 48 .27 | 48 
INO MIQUE Tee ae .42 | 48 .37 | 48 .32 | 48 
IN@ SHS! sheet eae .42 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
NoOs12 32. oe 30 148 -32 | 72 P32 N72 
INOS1BA See ee ec eee .36 | 48 .36 | 48 
INGORE: i eee ee .385 | 48 .80 | 36 .85 | 36 
INOS 15 sie 5. Seca .42 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
NOU, >. c0an aii ee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
NOs Rak a Racemne .46 | 54 .42 | 48 .42 | 48 
Nose ee ae .48 | 48 .37 | 48 .89 | 48 
INO HUD) Lk Ae Reema OS nee "ET .389 | 48 .39 | 48 
INOW20 ok eee ee .388 | 48 .384 | 48 Boke | pd 
INOW21%.. : Saee eee .40 | 48 .43 | 56 .43 | 48 
NONI? i aie am .45 | 48 .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INO S28) 25, Maen ee .53 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO 24. 22 5 ee ee .48 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
NOWZ5S ae ee .45 | 48 .387 | 48 .42 | 48 
IN O52 6uc e's See eee len. s ct ett eee .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
B—NEWSPRINT 
Beater engineers— 
INO MOR) OSS 1 RTS oss ge ol Ree .80 | 48 .82 | 48 
IN ON 22 BER ee .65 | 48 155) | 36 .55 | 48 
IN OO s gL LR meats .525| 48 .41 | 48 .41 | 48 
ING hide i Loans .96 | 48 .92 | 48 .92 | 48 
INOeUO: Jae eee .87 | 48 .87 | 48 .87 | 48 
IN OF Ot 30 2) ee ee 1.16 | 48 1.14 | 48 1.14 | 48 
INO Sc. ate es oc Ae |e ee .87 | 36 .89 | 36 
Nowe. 2) ae LSP 72 .738 | 48 .77 | 48 
INO WRO NE i, A RR. 8 kN .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
DeiRol io) (0 am ee a a ee .82 | 48 .84 | 48 
INO who). Gee Vee .65 | 48 .78 | 48 .89 | 48 
IN O12" 5 Bee ae .86 | 48 .82 | 48 .84 | 48 
INGiSl!s oo Se ee .96 | 48 .90 | 48 .90 | 48 
INGHAM | >. Jae eee. oy ae .68 | 48 .68 | 48 
INOS 20 eo. he .71 | 48 .71 | 48 
Beatermen— 
ING Fibs be ae are | eee .37 | 48 .40 | 48 
IN OLD 2 A es, «5, Be | oe .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
ING PST oie one See: oes ees 4 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO GRA ies Sire me eae | Si .34 | 36 .82 | 48 
INOUE ac. 408 ee .35 | 48 .35 | 36 130.36 
NGG fae eae .43 | 48 .36 | 36 .86 | 36 
INO Pes oe Le Re .50 | 48 .39 | 48 .389 | 48 
INGS PSE... eee .375| 48 .34 | 36 .845| 48 
IN OSHA: i Sees Eee *65 | 48 .69 | 48 .69 | 48 
IN GULO 2 4 eee BPA ee ae .37 | 48 .87 | 48 
NOSED ss. Hane .45 | 48 .385 | 48 235.148 
INO NED 3 cP Bee cee .43 | 48 .385 | 48 .85 | 48 
INOS se eee es .40 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
INOW 14) dca Sages seoss SI sk Ge ele Se .43 | 36 .43 \ 36 
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Taste X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 



































1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | | Industry —. | | 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs] Wages |) Hrs} Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per {per Occupation per |per|] per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.|} hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
co a Third hands—Conce. 
UNF OR aL Oats Secs Magee, Renee -66 | 48 -53 | 36 -53 | 36 
B—NEwsPRINT— Now Ls -83 | 48 -66 | 36 -66 | 36 
Continued Ey Seen Sie MaNS 1-00 | 48 -70 | 36 -70 | 36 
Beatermen—Conc. INGO ROY ies sats scheto cde wale -78 | 48 -66 | 48 -66 | 48 
INOMLO:..< octane. orn: 40 | 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 ING OU eee ok oetctel *68 | 48 615] 36 615] 48 
INO 1G. 4 eiseers ste 70 | 48 55 | 48 58 | 48 INO 5/9. eR Sa 90 | 48 89 | 48 89 | 48 
INGOT? co eg es | eee ee 37 | 48 37 | 48 INO BaD ORR ae eae cee rn ees 92 | 48 92 | 48 
INOS). dsj ise bes 43 | 48 43 | 48 45 | 48 INO SEES soc snts ate ae 42 | 48 335] 48 335} 48 
NOM Gianna a! 41 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 INO wr ae 73 | 48 69 8 69 | 48 
INO ZO Miata ers ils, 52 | 48 51 | 48 51 | 48 ING BRD se, Sa Sa 85 | 48 79 | 48 79 | 48 
ENON IS. eee a ber 45 | 48 44 | 48 44 | 48 INOm LO ui aed, Bees 82 | 48 80 | 48 80 | 48 
INF 22 ea kc Bak ee ees 45 | 48 41 | 48 41 | 48 INOMT7: cad Bs Mes 82 | 48 79 | 48 79 | 48 
DNOR23 i 5 esate te eee liccals Sates Lee 45 | 48 45 | 48 IND BS ees ce te 98 | 48 -92 | 48 92 | 48 
INO MAO hoe BG OR Ye Ce), Sa Re -71 | 36 71} 36 
Machine tenders— INO 207. posbee baer 80 | 48 -62 | 48 65 | 48 
INOS: civ cbs Ste, 5 a 2ittw [ae oe aeons Lae 1.42 | 48 1.45 | 48 INO FQ certs sete do Nate elated SL ae 92 | 40 99 |} 48 
ING Bio oe. 2h NSS Aes & siateres 2 haters .935| 48 98 | 48 INO R22 cu cade hae 1-04 | 48 1-11 | 36 1-03 | 40 
INOWRS oi. tea aha leds aommern eee 1.45 | 48 1.45 | 48 INO #23 0h. Peed. eee 1-02 | 48 99 | 48 99 | 48 
INORR4 4 tate 2 ae. 1.10 | 48 .76 | 48 76 | 48 INO A 24s os oes eee -80 | 48 82 | 48 82 | 48 
INO SPO nce Mae tes 1.35 | 48 1.33 | 48 1.33 | 48 INOM25 12 ba. Baa. bee 1-01 | 48 98 | 48 98 | 48 
INOMAGe 4.) fe die. 1.40 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.16 | 48 INO E26. 52.4. pate -98 | 48 96 | 48 96 | 48 
INO SS ic dain. Fa 1.30 | 48 SLOG E36 1.10 | 36 INO B27: Sep ees a -82 | 48 74 | 48 82 | 48 
INOIHS 2. oa RR BOSS. .97 | 48 .84 | 36 84 | 36 INO ROS cet iMee Ss AS eatin aed 70 | 48 73 | 46 
NOR OS Be ol oR, 1.51 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.16 | 48 
INO LO: Mee. bel 1.20 | 48 12316.) 48 1.16 | 48 |\Fourth hands— 
INOSEL <5 0:40 1a 125) 14s Pato) 36 1.12 | 48 INO er cats Bcc | ee mR ae 62 | 48 64 | 48 
NORAD cites «fae 1.50 | 48 1.34 | 48 1.34 | 48 INO RO eR ir ate sy 35 | 48 405} 48 425) 48 
INO SES. ot me. 5 SM Pts BS 1.35 | 48 1.35 | 48 INforaise te pase sedis 56 | 48 396} 48 396} 48 
INORL4S:, o.cb BOE. .67 | 48 .54 | 48 54 | 48 ING Sed hep meds, VEPE | era aes Hel tia iA 60 | 48 60 | 48 
INO MID. sc cl dancas es 1.13 | 48 1.07 | 48 1.07 | 48 INO SUED cle ahe ete aectre +52 | 48 58 | 48 58 | 48 
INOSUG:. 3.551 a SASS. 1.36 | 48 1.26 | 48 1.26 } 48 INO Ae On dg. eee eee “57 | 48 53 | 36 53 | 48 
INGe7). ct Be 2 Oe: 1.30 | 48 1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 ENO cig cee hc tees -52 | 48 42 | 36 42 | 36 
INO MS 3). AL2 de 1.24 | 48 1.19 | 48 1.19 | 48 INO AGS) oi ceek dete ace ae -45 | 48 47 | 36 47 | 36 
INO MUG Fa 2 ey, 1.49 | 48 |. 1.40] 48 1.40 | 48 ENO SMO nh, Maes eee -65 | 48 53 | 36 531 |, 30 
INI PAU elicit aLMRA aRe EM LP CU 1.04 | 36 1.04 | 36 ING SLO sea. Bike -60 | 48 47 | 36 47 | 36 
INOR 2 ee ee ht 38, 1.27 | 48 1.00 | 48 1.05 | 48 INO Gre chee +55 | 48 495| 36 495} 48 
TIGL, (AUP a Ae) aie eg a 1/21 .88 | 48 88 | 48 INO FD sec a. ee ee -61 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INIOR23 5 Ce EE [aay a ee. [ER 1.40 | 48 1.49 | 48 TAN oe Eee ol i Deter ey 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOH24 «25. 29. (Pee, 1.54 | 48 1.68 | 48 1.68 | 48 Nout od Bae tone: -61 | 48 -53 | 48 53 | 48 
INOS255.- 25, eee: 1.54 | 48 1.49 | 48 1.49 | 48 ENO ML Oat eae & coe -61 | 48 -58 | 48 58 | 48 
INORG. steed cee 1.23 | 48 1.25 | 48 1.25 | 48 INOW Gs ora a 8. See -63 | 48 ayo} eta | 55 SL 
INOB2 7 is he dB ee 1.51 | 48 1.48 | 48 1.48 | 48 INO Tac ee oan -63 | 48 -59 | 48 59 | 48 
INOR2Z8 cic eo, Be. 1.54 | 48 1.46 | 48 1.46 | 48 IN OMS eid. mes fe Sars °64 | 48 -60 | 48 60 | 48 
INOF29)..: ee te 1.30 | 48 Leis 1.29 | 48 BNO eG) eR oie ed BO ene -59 | 36 59 | 36 
INOMSO ccd aie a teen os oko Leet 1.05 | 48 1.05 |} 48 INO LO hs Mea «eats -68 | 48 -52 | 48 55 | 48 
TRON A Nee BS 2 aE [pe a a Qe -45 | 48 46 | 48 
Back tenders— TRIO ONE seg UR OU, petal a -60 | 36 65 | 48 
OR cue NIE 3) SARS, TE: 1.27 | 48 1.29 | 48 DNIOMPBIS NY ERS NA | 65 | 48 63 | 24 65 | 40 
INO FIR oA ob ete ets | ocesctyteos oleate 73 | 48 . 765) 48 IN ODA Eset, Mad Whe 65 | 48 60 | 48 65 | 48 
INO PDS cic. eee S| les A 1.29 | 48 1.29 | 48 INOS OS Cd! Te os | Cie 66 | 48 62 | 48 62 | 48 
INO 4. oop Berea. 91 | 48 59 | 48 .59 | 48 INO: 26 004 pgs cies aoe 60 | 48 63 | 48 63 | 48 
INOMBD). ot eee 1.17 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.16 | 48 INOW2ZT bs. doce dee? 60 | 48 56 | 48 60 | 48 
NOSES... 5.1. Be DR: 1.21 | 48 93 | 48 .93 | 48 INOM2S) cud. aes Zevan 60 | 48 54 | 48 55 | 48 
INGOMMG Lo: 5. ets ge 1.12 | 48 84 | 36 .84 | 36 INO o29) ecaih ee eA Havolenmteet | eareet 62 | 48 67 | 48 
INIOMRS'.. Ae eee. 79 | 48 63 | 36 .63 | 36 
IN G5G9)- sock Ree bey. 1.24 | 48 93 | 48 .93 | 48 ||Fafth hands— S 
INoaLO:. Fe, So5e. 1.00 | 48 84 | 48 .84 | 36 Toisas © SR ia) EE et 42 | 48 45 | 48 
ING). 2) eee ee Ne 95 | 48 855] 36 . 855] 48 INO RH 2A it eR de Rees 32 | 48 375| 48 395) 48 
IS (open Pah eat, Gece bre. alan? 1.25 | 48 1.19 | 48 1.19 | 48 POWs ae Me, Aes 52 | 48 308} 48 33 | 48 
ENMU ries chee: ae Me PS Ah [ae 1.21 | 48 1.21 | 48 INCey si: Renee a ie he A 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INGH14 so. ka ee .545} 48 43 | 48 .43 | 48 ING eae Wie, ae ed 42 | 48 52 | 48 52 | 48 
ENGgl Sis) ch On see .93 | 48 90 | 48 .90 | 48 INFORE Ofiicc Ae eel a oelt -45 | 48 42 | 36 42 | 48 
INGO APEG). ccs aise aire 1.08 | 48 1.04 | 48 1.04 | 48 ENCORE cscs delete 2 eae -43 | 48 39 | 36 39 | 36 
INO 8 lo ccc OR. 9s oes 1.12 | 48 1.05 | 48 1.05 | 48 INO RES segues aces -55 | 48 42 | 36 42 | 36 
INO FS 5 2; deh ee 1.09 | 48 1.02 | 48 1.02 | 48 ING HO: fiz cuhe gah 2 Ta -44 | 48 -39 | 36 39 | 48 
INGO ML. wiccct ets, Aes 1.34 | 48 1.27 | 48 1.27 | 48 INOME OS ade oie 5. Peele ones basen? -475| 36 475| 48 
INGH20) 3.) Bega. 5. eon, hoe: | ieee 88 | 36 .88 | 36 ENGOOUL To eit. te 4 ee 55 | 48 -50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO S21", Ae: 1.09 | 48 85 | 48 .89 | 48 ING ee ED aaa pat eb “45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO M22 cs eae, dette | ating. [ates 73 | 48 .73 | 48 INONUS. ohe date tne -52 | 48 43 | 48 43 | 48 
INOR23 5 cist. eh aoe Ble dec Le eee 1.23 | 40 PesQuea Si eNO. 14. deeds de +52 | 48 48 | 48 48 | 48 
INORG ch es Otho 1.36 | 48 Pb 4386 1.39 | 40 ENTOMT Sitoce dc lneites ae -46 | 48 50 | 51 50 | 51 
INO 2D iilenassh coda 1.36 | 48 1.32 | 48 1.32 | 48 EMO LG a cidottes as tas +58 | 48 53 | 48 53 | 48 
INON2 6300: 8 ee dee 1.04 | 48 1.08 | 48 1.08 | 48 INO 7 oe. 4. teats te -59 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INO N27) elacot- teen. 1.33 | 48 1.31 | 48 les laiees INOS, EB ir5 Sects eee dC | eee ole «ees 56 | 36 56 | 36 
ENO2S acocs ok Setaatrts 1.36 | 48 1.29 | 48 1.29 | 48 INGO. og ae ds -65 | 48 50 | 48 53 | 48 
INO R29 .5 ee SS. 1.12 | 48 1.01 | 48 1.13 | 48 INO 20) 51. 9 ee doe police aoe eee 44 | 48 44 | 48 
INO NSO. iu dod bots | see Se. Lies 89 | 48 .89 | 48 IN GA I Ry Lea b2)006 55 | 48 
IN 22 J ecids eeabige siees 55 | 48 52 | 36 55 | 40 
Third hands— INOM23. 8. doko kee 55 | 48 52 | 48 55 | 48 
Gy: MIRE see Ee 35 | 48 495] 48 48 INOS 24 ed. Get ee 63 | 48 58 | 48 58 | 48 
INO RF 2 ices do Pe aes 73 | 48 484| 48 484] 48 INOB2D foc: betes 50 | 48 54 | 48 54 | 48 
INOM5 Siccnditie lees en ee ae 96 | 48 -96 | 48 INOU26.. 2 488... 88. +55 | 48 51 | 48 +55 | 48 
INOS occ: dottee a ees +83 | 48 -88 | 48 +88 | 48 | INOS27 suc ost bse -56 | 48 +51 | 48 +52 | 48 
ENO MD cncdeaete see -84 48 -70 © 48 -70 48 1 (0) 7): ee, Se a -50 ' 48 -50 ' 48 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Ars and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ : $ $ 
Pur AND PAPER Machine tenders—Conc. 
—Continued INO a4 Os Se Pe. Meee a eee .76 | 48 .80 | 48 
INO TRID <2 eee ees .82 | 48 .82 | 48 .82 | 48 
B—NewspRInt-Conc. ING 10% Sa sere cee .65 | 65 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
INOGRET 5 ee cee .80 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
Machine oilers— INOBIS:, :....c dae votes .80 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOUE «. «so de Matecloratate °42 | 48 °33 | 48 +363] 48 INOSITOL. dod ts deme. .77 | 48 .735| 48 .735| 48 
INO Re a. 2 sore tapnatottate °48 | 48 °48 | 48 +48 | 48 INO F205. ses frckts tome -,85 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
IN KOS) a eR ee Ses Coole Ol EERE Oak xs fa} RecN “49 | 36 49 | 48 INO F210. 1s Ree . 625] 56 .50 | 48 .54 | 48 
BING $54 ic ke eR REREAD sha ws cto hae -49 | 36 «49 | 36 
ENT ORT Ds:. :ci sl tte toate] o sie obeneeats lita «51 | 48 °51 | 48 |Finishers— 
INO GG. oscil Re eis +53 | 48 “49 | 48 “49 | 48 ING BBL. «wi rome ns ea ee .o7 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO Syd 3iccsstotees seuaeas *45 | 54 “49 | 48 -49 | 48 IN ORS oceks eee .of | 48 .383 | 48 .345] 48 
INO MRS cs och Metal os eee fee -46 | 60 -46 | 60 INOSRS a 2.02 a eee .30 | 48 .31 | 48 .3l | 48 
INO 429 :.. 2 cee -59 | 48 -56 | 48 -56 | 48 ING Aled pec: Sees Soe bcs deen eee .43 | 49 .43 | 49 
INO SLO. coil ei eee co's, dees eee -57 | 36 -57 | 36 NO: MOAR. keene .43 | 48 .41 | 48 .41 | 48 
INO Ud oss. cna fe tite -50 | 48 -39 | 48 -41 | 48 INO SSCS. \0: Be eee .40 | 54 .41 | 48 .41 | 48 
ENO le 2 ois cham aS oes Eee eas +545} 48 -56 | 48 INOFR s «<class hea elas .41 | 48 .41 | 48 
IN OBES. iat. Soe te -55 | 48 °52 | 48 -54 | 48 INOSFSE ... sete eee .40 | 54 .41 | 48 .41 | 48 
IN OGLE anctaakbertrnate °59 | 48 -545| 48 -56 | 48 INO@A09.. 5 eee dais wd Oee [ake .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
IN OSES: cs elec -55 | 48 -53 | 48 +53 | 48 INGAIOEN, Bae eae: .33 | 60 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOSLG:. .. eee °55 | 48 -56 | 48 -56 | 48 INOSLIT APR tak .51 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO S27 55 Les deere “50 | 48 -46 | 48 -46 | 48 INO MLZ E Sc teat teehee ons occa ater -ot | 50 .87 | 50 
INO BIS 3) 5, VaR SRA sos Reeacralines “54 | 48 -54 | 48 INORES bs te aee eee .41 | 54 .old| 54 .315} 54 
INOUT4 5 ees .54 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
C—Parer OTHER INOSTD! . 35 eee teens .54 | 48 .54 | 48 .54 | 48 
THAN NEWSPRINT INGORIG! ... cae gene: .45 | 48 .43 | 48 .43 | 48 
ING RICE 3. Cee cemeets ss Lee Le .43 | 36 .43 | 36 
Beater engineers— INGHES 2.54 sh eoeteeee .52 | 48 .41 | 48 .43 | 48 
No. 1 “57 | 48 -57 | 48 INOPI9)..: 5.5 oe aoe -45 | 48 .435] 48 .45 | 48 
“69 | 48 -69 | 48 INORZOR ss Seas see .42 | 48 45 | 36 .45 | 42 
OTS PASI sacle eeeen tees 2 INORZLE (ee es 45 | 48 .455| 40 .50 | 48 
°93 | 48 -93 | 48 INORZ2E 6 226 eae tee .52 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 © 
°83 | 48 °83 | 48 INORZ31. ce Aaa .48 | 48 .49 | 48 .49 | 48 
-58 | 48 °58 | 48 INO G2 Ae ie, oct Me eee llstsco aa Bara eae .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
°45 | 72 °45 | 72 INOS2) Bs cic ee ook dante v4 .45 | 48 
+55 | 48 -55 | 48 
-81 | 60 -81 | 48 ||Back tenders— 
“41 | 68 -53 | 48 INGSBL!..«.. bate bie .50 | 48 .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
-68 | 48 -68 | 48 NoS62)..... ae See: .53 | 48 .484| 48 .484| 48 
-62 | 48 -65 | 48 INOW): sch ee ee . hor 48 260), | 5450] -.ctne a leeys 
°65 | 48 -65 | 48 INOMMA Sc Gad. Se .81 | 48 .68 | 36 .68 | 36 
+75 | 48 -75 | 48 INO AGO 2 Ae .65 | 48 .74 | 48 .74 | 48 
“74 | 48 -79 | 48 INOSBROL ® «cheetah ee . 282) 66 £24) | ROGH|(=. 225 e ai eeece 
-65 | 48 -65 | 48 INO REL: \. braids cee . 635] 48 .61 | 48 .61 | 48 
“61 | 48 -61 | 48 INOS) oats are .50 | 72 .45 | 72 .45 | 72 
°475| 48 +475] 48 INO ec sale ures ec .65 | 48 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
INOW Osos), Shee oeieer a LOR W48 .69 | 48 .69 | 48 
NOMI, bes. oe. '36| 6931 36} 693]  .48 | 48 
-30 | 48 -380 | 48 INGST2: .<:4 eS Alek .47 | 48 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
+32 | 48 -32 | 48 INORIS#. =. hae oe -40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
= SON MoOi| (cose eo INO RIA. oii ae ee .73 | 48 COTW ASE acs he Bal iets 
+38 | 36 -38 | 48 INORISP 208. a .57 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
*72 | 48 -72 | 48 INO FBG a0... chee .42 | 65 -40 | 48 .40 | 48 
e408) WTO ee | | ame INO $675, 4 he Se ees .60 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
°45 | 48 +45 | 48 INO 84:89)... Se eee .60 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
-315) 72 +315) 66 INO P19). .55 eee oe .56 | 48 .525) 48 .525| 48 
+45 | 48 +45 | 48 INO820). : : Aone seats .55 | 48 .475| 48 .475| 48 
°44 | 48 “44 | 48 
°315] 68 -41 | 48 || Third hands— 
°35 | 48 +35 | 48 INO SRE: cts poe tee tls oo rete cle tee .38 | 48 .388 | 48 
+36 | 48 +36 | 48 INOSP2).:): eae aoe ae .43 | 48 .885) 48 407) 48 
-43 | 48 +43 | 48 IN OLMIS. son ake does .52 | 48 SACO AS Wf cce eens 
-43 | 48 +45 | 48 INOBOD4E....)hidievacteee .50 | 36 .03 | 36 53 | 36 
“45 | 48 -45 | 48 INO MDE «acter ates el. .26-| 66 Boe, HOG) f.\c oe eee eee 
-40 | 48 -40 | 48 INO SOS .5 cee roars 48 | 48 .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
°43 | 48 +43 | 48 INORECL. Rae: .3d5| 72 ABBEY | A .835| 72 
-40 | 48 “40 | 48 INOFESiA ob ee een a .50 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
-36 | 48 -36 | 48 IN ORO... tee .52 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
-40 | 48 -40 | 48 INGTON? Sb Set: .30 | 693 .30 | 694 .30 | 48 
: INOMUL? 5). ebb dee .34 | 48 .34 | 48 .34 | 48 
INO SIZE. eee weer .382 | 48 .82 | 48 .32 | 48 
.15 | 48 .75 | 48 INO RUSE wirchedke dees .64 | 48 COOUIFAS | ate cal Mae 
. 638) 48 . 638} 48 INDS245 2 fp Saves. .48 | 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
ROU PAS hive coeese | ce: ake INO STDS... 1. aero dae .47 | 493 45 | 48 47 | 48 
.84 | 48 .84 | 36 INOMUG Rich Ga aoe .385 | 48 .35 | 48 .385 | 48 
.74 | 48 .74 | 48 INO SLTE, ctedensona: -50 | 48 .47 | 48 47 | 48 
KSO4 200) 5...<cemaclee -.- INOSUS25: RSS: .50 | 48 .47 | 48 47 | 48 
.83 | 48 .83 | 48 INO A Oia tAtae cae roles .45 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
Roane .54.| 72 
.87 | 48 .87 | 48 ||Finishers— 
.88 | 48 .88 | 48 INO HBL 0. he Rae Hees oce orders bomen .34 | 54 .34 | 54 
.52 | 693 RGOSi|<48 | PUNO MOA... tice eames .46 | 54 FAQ| HO4 1... isl deceedliotes:« 
.68 | 48 .68 | 48 IN(OPHS 0) bo areas .51 | 48 .46 | 36 .46 | 36 
.48 | 48 B48: 1/48 WaINow 4. Soe hal. ote ee. lone .58 | 45 .58 | 45 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1935 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages |] Hrs}; Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per 
hour hour 
$ 
PuLP AND PAPER 
—Continued 
C—ParerR OTHER 
THAN NEWSPRINT— 
Concluded 
Finishers—Conce. 
ABINNOOREO ss Sere ead thn 125 203 
INOWNO... cache Sith b states 40 .36 
ING Oa) Bek ec 43 44 
NOR ES Sagek eee sk hove |e aaa cea .50 
NOUR Oia oat tee bi toe? seas ROD 
NOLO G 2 Feed AH. 38 1325 
INGOMRD GS eee sh) ke .38 .38 
INOPM oo POON L eat 30 .30 
UN ORAEB.. / RUie oe alte’ .40 .38 
INO RRA Oho o's ak RS 45 49 
D—MAINTENANCE 
Machinists— 
NORA PRR SRR Ti Blo i o ele .50 
INO Oise ae. tk 47 .46 
INOW Omen. bere eae 46 42 
IN Yost he aie eg AM 54 .495 
IN OUD i Aas eee 475 47 
INGO): a omereiee Claas SRE op pean 2. Oe ks Sr .65-.57 
IN Te 7A Ce Ue 60 .068 
IN76.8 AHR Hick UB Pie 65 .65 
ISO SOD cS Te AER ee . 68 63 
ENP OMELO) cc dee hy EES, | 2 Mee a ea .58 
DN ORLA Sh ane ee 2320) .264 
INO col eee Ce P65) 625 
INES STAs Shot Pie Re A Heel A a SR .62 
UN OURS. Sates ake . 66 64 
IN OMBLD 7 4 eek. BO .65 62 
IN OFMLO.) Cees ee 45 45 
IN OU ce SUL w ey. .65 61 
PNOMBLS wed Ne Gy. A ais) 2s 
INP 9) ae 2 Meets Dry pe tema ke <1 
IOe OL aa tie ae ae 67 .60 
TN (a) A724 Wena. Or ey EI .70 63 
IN OUI22) a Oa ee 15 .58 
IN TOON RAs tae UE Aa 3 Ue a £62 
IN OW24 Soar ee. 65 .56 
INOWD 6, 0) Ji Reb ees 65 .615 
INO F2Gi expe eta eee se .70 
INOW 8 ask hte .10 ait 
INOS: 3 oR Rectan, 2, .70 
INOg20: aloe hk aes .89 .82 
INOWSO ecg otek ate 70 wes 
INO Sliasig Ae. pee 61 45 
INOW G20)... Ae 72 18 
INOUSS. fs dete k tks “73 val 
INOW 2S siete 5 675 .48 
INOWS ON och Se See [vee beads ae AT 
IN OMS Landes tien tenes eed. Be . 69 
INGA Les cts Reed Soe .80 .08 
Millwrights— 
INGOs Dekwctstt pone .48 P48 
NOPE Dis sso chs aeators alee gS -40-.51 
INNES) 2: ese ees 45 45 
INOSG 4 25 Uh. Bootie 51 .50 
INORG Siig Wace: cits ties (Gute eee aes .55 
INO RMON Rete. 4B .56 .56 
INOS TT oe a Ret ER .50 .00 
INIOMU SS. 6. 4 ae dB .60 BON 
JN 76) LON Brame Ee CARR 2 CPM EN iid am .08 
NOMI athe stecsce eens Heel cen IE .56 
INO MLL 2. t. Babee ota 530 . 284 
INIOGAL2 oe eB od See 60 A 
INO SHS hoochie ds Ee. .30 .50 
NORA ASG AE Be Ls ok ee ae 46 
INFOS 1/0 Eee Ce, .61 60 
NOG) 1p. Reeds Be: .59 Bash 
INO 7. 54. BAR. 65 .58 
INOGIS cet bes 60 .56 
INond9s.. 3.8 ee. 475 475 
INO 20): 02s oan | ae AiG 69 
BS A WS er Meek SAA PPR pT PE 81 
INO 2 set es abreetets nie .58 
BIG RU See Beaty ine died iar eotea (Phatars .48 
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Millwrights—Conc. 
No. 


No. 


















Industry 


Occupation 


24 


1936 


Wages | Hrs 
per | per 
hour |wk. 


5) 





and 








a cry 





Ce ee 


Cee eevee snceete eevee seats ¢ oe 


oe oe 8 a ole e 


Ce et ec 


ee ry 


a ee ice er ars 


cee e reese ee eeoe 


cero es eee snore 


see eere eee e eee lore ese velo ene 


sec eter eee er cee 


ee erer ore eeore 


i i a eC eC 


ee Oe ee rr i rrr 


ee) 


re eee ee ae Okc ieee Berar ary 


(a) eles aia +e ciele ail © 9 ele enti. 60d elke us ie 


i eC) 


ee CCCs i er eC ces ice ary 


see a were sere re 


ee a ee ee 


peewee rs seer eee 


ee ee ee eer 


a 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Pup aND PAPER 
—Concluded 


D—MAaINTENANCE 
—Concluded 


Ce 


eee ee ee 





1929 1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs} Wages ,Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per j|per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
°60 | 54 +58 | 48 +58 
-56 | 54 +57 | 45 °57 
+59 | 42 °59 
-55 | 54 °525| 48 °625 
-57 | 48 57 
64 | 54 -64 
“58 | 54 « +58 | 48 °58 
-65 | 54 61 | 58 -61 
«75 | 48 “70 | 48 70 
“71 | 52 “71 
°70 | 50 -68 | 50 -68 
«46 | 53 °48 
-65 | 44 “56 | 44 “65 
°75 | 49 °675| 44 75 
-70 | 48 -71 | 48 “71 
72 | 48 70 | 48 °74 
82 | 48 “77 | 40 °77 
-72 | 54 78 | 48 °78 
-65 | 48 +45 | 48 °45 
°67 | 48 67 
°69 | 48 69 
«42 | 48 °44 
-40 | 48 SSB LHS dwg wee ene ai: 
+48 | 54 °49 | 36 “49 
49 | 36 +49 
“49 | 48 “49 
-50 | 48 °45 | 36 °45 
°463| 48 41 | 48 “41 
°80 | 72 SOT Ne +27 
°46 | 48 -46 | 48 °46 
+334) 58 -334| 58 °335 
°50 | 48 +39 | 48 °41 
-48 | 48 48 
«41 | 48 «41 | 48 “41 
-54 | 48 +50 | 44 50 
“47 | 48 “46 | 48 °46 
°53 | 54 *55 | 48 40 
425) 56 +37 | 48 °37 
°45 | 48 245 
-51 | 48 51 
64 | 56 °66 
-49 | 48 -50 | 56 °50 
-525| 48 -46 | 48 «50 
+75 | 48 -69 | 48 “69 
*70 | 48 -70 
-63 | 48 -62 | 56 +62 
-62 | 54 +62 
-29 | 66 SIGN OO | bce see ees eG 
55--65| 48 °585| 48 *585 
Ao GO|. staan erate 45 
75 | 48 °75 
41 | 48 2326) 48 °326 
-74 | 48 -69 | 56 -69 
°38 | 71 33 | 71 48 
°65 | 48 -61 | 60 °66 
-60 | 54 °55 | 54 55 
75 | 48 -70 | 48 70 
-66 | 45 66 
“75 | 72 °68 | 48 68 
70 | 48 °55 | 48 58 
61 | 48 61 
-75 | 56 “73 | 56 °73 
°65 | 492 62 | 48 °65 
°85 | 48 *80 | 48 “80 
°65 | 50 *80 | 50 -80 
-70 | 48 73 | 48 73 
64 | 48 °57 | 48 °57 
°75 | 48 “77 | 48 “73 
“72 | 56 -56 | 48 °56 
-75 | 48 “77 | 48 “77 
64 | 48 64 


1929 1935 
Industry 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.} hour {wk. 
$ $ 
sta: | ca, Meee HM ae “55 | 56 
Pee oicriacoe -46 | 48 -35 | 56 
bla Marae alateletane +39 | 48 -363} 48 
PEPE non ee -65 | 48 “61 | 48 
Sheeeah ete +50 | 48 “47 | 56 
BE at Oi “48 | 48 -54 | 54 
1a sal hade eles “86 [ie. °25 | 56 
Ssielasd gtr ele steht «45 | 72 -405| 72 
see olecethetdionetats °80 | 72 -24 | 72 
as a aietetea Nerells °475| 56 °38 | 56 
ce vialasletabe seatotets “74 | 48 -50 | 48 
AE sonoa ks -55 | 56 -54 | 48 
eis ie ae °33 | 75 +33 | 75 
ee: -59 | 48 +55 | 60 
nie bacathete ater» 45 | 48 or; a WEN oes 
Mes aa sneeer -64 | 48 -60 | 48 
RAS Se Oo cOT Mote by une *58 | 45 
a sOlesaeeaetetas as -60 | 72 “55 | 48 
LS SRE ah, -65 | 60 -59 | 54 
Ay, ROI Ens °75 | 48 -58 | 48 
PEE GocinnepSt Coe eel eee “48 | 48 
visa Seatac. °53 | 56 *47 | 56 
wale atetetaiaett ies °45 | 48 °45 | 48 
PR hore -59 | 48 -575} 48 
EP rs xa OR ae “59 | 56 °59 | 48 
eae bas °70 | 49% -66 | 48 
Be Bes 50s ice IE aod Le -57 | 48 
sine © sole eiaette'e -64 | 48 -60 | 48 
We vie ope ior tele -50 | 60 °475| 56 
a's acolaerateeretate -60 | 48 -59 | 48 
Nala crete arate -60 | 48 -56 | 36 
BER sk iituestiede +53 | 48 -50 | 48 
oT SASS Sorat °50 | 48 -61 | 48 
ela. a teetae ethers -60 | 48 °59 | 48 
AA Be) en 667} 48 “57 | 48 
0. OR N's ss ae vey Ones 47 | 48 
.30 | 54 .275) 48 
.833| 48 .25 | 54 
.o2 | 48 .308} 48 | 
-43 | 54 .o2 | 48 
.36 | 54 .o2 | 54 
.388 | 54 .87 | 48 
.85 | 54 .28 | 45 
sola Ste tete ete cit soe ston canes .o2 | 48 
.33 | 60 .30 | 54 
.25 | 60 . 203} 60 
tan | 64 .80 | 48 
.30 | 60 .18 | 48 
.25 | 60 .22 | 60 
SAE CRIs ots] hoeaens .8d | 48 
.35 | 54 .27 | 54 
.od | 54 .o2 | 48 
.oo | 54 .32 | 54 
.380 | 54 .o2 | 48 
.300| 50 .330| 50 
.37 | 49 .83 | 48 
.84 | 54 .o2 | 50 
.275) 54 .275)| 54 
.o2 | 54 .04 | 48 
.40 | 48 43 | 48 
A deieicle | 4:0’ bo Rete Latee's .00 | 52 
45 .34 | 48 
Le ARS Meme 6c] 8! o's lsbet ate eh elon .015] 53 
.85 | 54 BOLD siopece 
.40 | 48 .43 | 48 
-40 | 48 .43 | 48 
.45 | 54 ,43 | 54 
.88 | 55 .86 | 44 
.42 | 50 .40 | 50 
.45 | 48 .43 | 48 
42 | 44 -40 | 44 
.37 | 48 .36 | 48 
.45 | 48 .43 | 48 
dean ee ccc oct ie .45 ' 48 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1935 


1936 


1929 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 
$ 
Paper Boxes 
Machine operators, 
male— 
HNO tts, bs Lawes. 15.00 | 493 
IN OSID as). Rave ay cent. 17.60 | 44 
INES e eee Cpe 22.00 | 60 
INO M4: at) Ree G:, 23.00 | 512 
IN ORM Ocoee or ome 20.00 | 493 
INOS OA toes Reon oats Iie, 3, Denarau 
TKO ay EN ay le 18.00 | 49 
INOVRS) OS cere ee 15.60 | 52 
NONE Oia eRe ee, 15.00 | 464 
Noe Oe ae ee ee 27:50) |) So 
NOP TTL eee eon 24.75 | 55 
INO RB Aero heey eae 22.00 | 48 
NOs on ae ee er tee 23.60 | 432 
NOM TAS erect ee 45.00 | 60 
INGE MS aye Le 21.60 | 48 
Machine operators, 
Semale— 
INOSS Teer ces 11.00 | 463 
IN OPM asec cee 12.00 | 48 
INOMPS cae ce ete 12.00 | 44 
UNG A soca o mete hele 11.00 | 44 
INOUE VD Us asm en cre: [00 a eT ee 
INOwe Gt bome. bts 15.00 | 482 
INOUE eae e eae cee. 12.95 | 48 
INO See cae net ee 12.00 | 49 
IN OMe Om eras Alle LISSON Io? 
INO LOM ae awe nol 15.00 | 463 
Ne A et gg SRA Ue Ba a 
INO 2 cs keene 12.50 | 45 
INO toma Sacceaee eats 13.50 | 45 
INORLA Rae Veet ce 12.50 | 44 
ING oD sen hie 15.00 | 433 
Noe Gre eee set 11.40 | 433 
IN OM Ta) ese et 20.00 | 44 
Adjuster, male— 
INOS cee eat 21.00 | 50 
INGE Z cad pate ene. 22.80 | 53 
INO arose er nelce.: 16.00 | 493 
ING were Sa Se ree 28.00 | 52 
IN ODED) Notes Rae 36.00 | 48 
INGIOO ieee eee 25.00 | 432 
IN (op ual(B paar cere 31.95 | 47 
Pressmen— 

Ome Tees Pas eas 20.00 | 50 
NOMS. cote ores | s ase cumeteesa 
ING EPO Bee nie ae anit ll acct: 
INOGE AD ae ee seit 32.50 | 48 
Loy ROSE Pere eee 34.00 | 434 
ING ONS ores ace: 35.00 | 464 
INO Ta csth ethan tees 82.00 | 453 

Press feeders, male— 
NOM o.4 eRe 24.00 | 50 
INOW a ete te easton ds 16.35 | 52 
INOS O ss Secestent.s 23.05 | 48 
INOUE 5 cs ores a | srccol cee cllidere 
INOS? Died soe hee 14.00 | 433 
ING G2 se eestee 19.00 | 464 
IN OFT ed ee eee 21.00 | 454 
INOW Sse hg okie obcetss 21.10 | 48 
*Male }Female. 
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1929 
Industry . SSeS Ss 
Hrs and Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per | per 
wk. week |wk. 
> 
Scorers, male— 
INGE reheat eb 22.00 | 50 
IN OeUB2 Sroa yt tec 23.25 | 463 
INGE. coke vet eee: 22.00 | 52 
Ttico S07 Wein amg n 19.60 | 49 
NORM cctaoe ieee o 25.00 | 60 
Toa KOs Gee AP 27.00 | 50 
AGF IMINO UM kG. cers ethos tes 30.00 | 514 
COTBENOME GO anes t ete. 32.00 | 493 
AORN nO) ui. Bho wie! 32.50 | 50 
ASGMMINGG PALQe oj Ran ree 26.00 | 49 
44 UNIOPMIUNE cos gh tenn cke dae: 27.00 | 463 
ASMMMNOUL DS \apamanels oes © 24.75 | 55 
48 INOS U St Oe We heen 29.50 | 47 
AS IMOUN OU: / lpm nue. ts 30.00 | 48 
AGTIMRINOR LD oA chek: BM 30.00 | 47 
CON ANON Grae 26.00 | 432 
60 
48 ||\Paper cutters, male— 
ET) SDI ULE eo pe a 24.00 | 48 
BO NON Dc: tani Se 18.15 | 463 
48 INORP OE ea einok et 23.00 | 52 
SINUS le 25.00 | 514 
INTOR BOK sy sbe eee tose 24.00 | 493 
INORG: stl te 20.00 | 50 
AGAIMENIOUT Vi cdatecieckees 26.90 | 48 
ATSIWINOD? Sz\. clo weaee a: 27.50 | 49 
44 INOUE Di: 4. Gee dak ee 19.75 | 52 
Hee are [fe id Coy yt KO RUMEN iS Eo Ree 28.75 | 464 
AARNE. oe eek. ss. 28.00 | 48 
ASTIN LE2E a ite oles a'a ec s)5 32.00 | 47 
ASTIN IO 13) sortase dae 66 27.00 | 464 
‘e INOS 14 o ale eon 40.80 | 48 
8 
464/Glue table girls— 
DOWIMANOR UL So domes ees 15.00 | 50 
44 NOH 22 tcldutereds ess 10.00 | 60 
ZAM WANONY Se. aoseae oe 15.00 | 494 
AAW URING RO 4 ease wate giclee 15.00 | 50 
ASH PANOR Oeste coede nes 11.00 | 49 
AS PING Gisscarts catid seo 11.50 | 48 
Noe 7. eo ae. bese. 14.00 | 432 
AGE MINGS  B2 vd. oie sabes 12.30 | 44 
INOe Oe dove aoe et 11.00 | 462 
48 
50 ||Box makers, female— 
AA BINIO ME h s/o Geers ote bc Hele ra atees tiie § 
AS RENIOMOD octets eckees 13.50 | 48 
AST PUNOWe Di cise states a oes 17.50 | 483 
ASN MMNOgNA.). tee. ce ess 11.50 | 494 
AT NWRANIGE Oe oaatee oe ee. 16.00 | 50 
INOSE GS. cdeaees ate. 12.95 | 48 
INOMM Cas Hate cee 10.50 | 49 
48: MINOGNS .'. lac sececlee + 19.25 | 55 
AONIWWENOEWO!, .. cc sateretces « 17.50 | 44 
INO sd eeate sale « 15.00 | 45 
ASU SMINO meted chiar bess 15.00 | 44 
ATE MEINOMO? oi. de deescn's « 10.10 | 48 
ASTI MPINGMAES os C tomy Ot te 12.25 | 453 
SOR NOSIS. nde vecs oes 16.30 | 48 
40 
Bundlers, female— 
INGER lEy so Sees ccs 18.00 | 49 
AQ HWRINOEB Aires Seve eiess « 12.00 | 52 
ATAINONOUE DO? . co dauees eles s 22.00 | 44 
ATEN OWWA),. oie cas be 12.00 | 483 
ADA PNORROR. «coc tee.cc'h 15.00 | 494 
48 Tl PUINONM OE... gece estes 12.00 | 49 
AGT RENOMM GE. occe newer. > 19.30 | 52 
AQTIMEINOME Site, «dts arc ctetes 16.00 | 44 
ASU MAIN Over Cie .c cma chess [ic atwe erate eee > 
@ 


1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs! Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per | per 
week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ $ 
18.00 | 48 | 18.00] 48 
23.25 | 463] 23.25 | 464 
21.25 | 478] 21.25 | 473 
20.00 | 50 20.00 | 50 
16.50 | 49 16.50 | 49 
27.00 | 50 | 27.00} 50 
27.00 | 481) 27.00 | 48 
33.00 | 44 383.00 | 44 
22.00 | 44} 22.00 | 44 
22.50 | 48 | 22.60] 48 
24.40 | 463) 24.40 | 463 
25.00 | 50} 25.00 | 50 
23.00 | 493] 23.00 | 492 
19.10 | 453; 22.30 | 454 
30.00 | 47 | 30.00 | 47 
28.00 | 48 | 28.00 | 48 
20.00 | 40 | 20.00] 40 
13.95 | 464) 15.00 | 50 
25.50 | 473) 25.50 | 472 
22.50 | 481] 22.50 | 48 
20.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 44 
17.60 | 44 18.00 | 44 
23.05 | 48 |] 16.80] 48 
22.50 | 48 | 22.60] 48 
16.80 | 48 | 15.35 | 48 
25.00 | 463} 25.00 | 464 
23.05 | 453] 23.05 | 454 
35.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 
23.75 | 463] 25.00 | 463 
40.80 | 48 | 40.80] 48 
13.00 | 48} 13.00 | 48 
6.35 | 49 6.35 | 49 
15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
11.00 | 44] 11.00] 44 
11.50 | 48 | 11.50] 48 
11.00 | 45 11.00 | 45 
14.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 
12.30-| 44 | 12.30-] 44 
19.80 18.00 
11.00 | 463} 13.00 | 463 
9.30 | 49 9.80 | 49 
10.00 | 472} 10.50 | 473 
15.00 | 484} 14.40 | 48 
11.50 | 44 11.50 | 44 
13.20 | 44 9.70 | 44 
14.40 | 48 | 14.40 | 48 
11.50 | 48 |} 11.50 | 48 
18.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 50 
16.50 | 463] 16.50 | 463 
12.55 | 44 | 13.65 | 44 
12.50 | 44 | 12.50 | 44 
13.20 | 48} 14.40 | 48 
13.50 | 44 16.00 | 40 
14.40 | 48 |} 14.40} 48 
18.00 | 464; 18.00 | 463 
10.50 | 472] 10.50 | 473 
21.60 | 54 | 23.20} 58 
12.00 | 483] 12.00 |} 48 
15.00 | 44] 15.00 | 44 
11.50 | 48 | 11.50 | 48 
17.75 | 48 | 17.75 | 48 
17.00 | 463] 14.00 | 464 
28.00 | 50} 25.00} 50 
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TasLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | ————_. = Industry —— | | —_— 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages ] Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per per} per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per}] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |[wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Matcher hands— 

Onl. ae ees -575) 50 -52 | 50 -52 | 50 
444) 54 409} 44 -35 | 48 


Sasu, Doors, Erc. 


Bench hands— 
1 d 





ee ee fe ary 




















*45 | 45 -45 | 55 || No. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





















































1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry —_ |_| ——— Industry | S|] 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages ) Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|] per j|per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} bour |wk.}| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SasH, Doors, Etc. Labourers—Conce. : 
—Concluded INOLPAD RL RLL Aaa aoe POOalso .24 | 50 .24 | 50 
INIOWI2 LRN Ae et Sar ede aa Ted. ee .30 | 48 .30 | 48 
Truck drivers— INOR 22S aie tae 32 40 | 50 |.20-.30 | 40 .380 | 40 
EN Op Sil to SR oR BBs || aye) 39) ass Oh | MOO iE UNOW 2G: 9.) .0 te NUE, yates ty 5010) 407 |ice«-:80 (P44 
EN ORME RE). Reman St SE 333] 54 30 | 44 OO) (MAS He INGE 2A Asa IM) ce tp) BAL Pee sO 45 H25 WV Go 
INO Mots Let. aeoaeee eal t 302) 54 SZ TROOM ROO OOM O44 INTO Manes soba wera: MMLC Nia vie) .80 | 44 .30 | 44 
O42 I EO INOL 20 ac cites ee a. oe 40 | 52 |.30-.34 | 30-|.25-.34 | 30- 
INO ee ee ae 333| 50 .34 | 48 34 | 54 44 55 
UNG Ms ccsiok ae ee 40 | 55 Oe ulOO! 32.1755 INOR2 Us aan Meet aes Aarne ay tae 45 | 40 45 | 44 
ENOMMO once oh eds Blac cine eet ae oe .30 | 50 SO WARNE INOL 28). ae te ae 40 | 48 130 48 35 | 44 
NO (eae rts ae ee 333} 60 129 | 59 ZO IESOPIMENIOL 29 foe et dee ste os 40 | 44 .385 | 40 385] 40 
IN OUR e hue dee gas 50 | 50 .85 | 44 375} 50 
ING B9F As A Rg Es 375| 55 20. | 04 25 | 55 
UN OE MOR es SOAR Se 452) 52 |.389-.45 | 44 |.89-.45 | 44 
DN Ore tie aay fee .806] 54 .296] 54 .278| 54 
TN 0 el Eh ean el el JAZ 509 .33 | 44 iso) 44 FURNITURE 
IN OES er eee A tree p tetrlte ss eld ae 225109 225) 55 
IN Gea ae Re TA .45 | 48 SS ONIOS 535) 1950 
IN Gwe eens nae .37 | 58 .34 | 68 .84 | 62 |Rip sawyers— 
Noel Op ee men tote Iie. oeaecee er 30 | 44 BONNIE SE INCOR bes = 2 SRL aeMe F525 26 | 54 25 | 50 25 | 50 
Sophie ee eines ik Ve dee shal geen as lI ie 825} 45 375| 44 ANGUS Manel: edd Rs Se BOM! (OD 30 | 55 30 | 55 
IN GAL GIN ASS BeOS oie: 475) 52 36 | 30- 30 SOE NO MRS fo ay ane ae es 30 | 55 235) 58 235) 58 
50 55 IN'OL ES oe dukes es 30 |k00 28 | 47 30 | 442 
ING ea Outre tae dc 30 davcletae. ees tes 45 | 45 45 | 42 INOEO Rae hi ee 50 | 50 .39 | 47 39 | 47 
INCA? DARSS oc 50 | 44 45 | 44 45 | 44 INO G a is, ees 45 | 50 .3f | 47 37 | 47 
DOSE Ti .c Sab Nae a 45 | 55 .380 | 50 33 | 55 
Teamsters— SIG BI toieioeis Gloria 45 | 55 .30 | 44 30 | 45 
Oeil as Dee. oe 35° | (50 132 | 90 102 WOO ING ie 8 § see's 2 Oe .o3 | 50 .22 | 44 .o2 | 40 
DE gat en Bole, Bat ccd: SEEN LEARN amet PA . 225) 60 . 225) 60 NOOR: Je se ee 4 U4 .38 | 55 .385 | 474 .30 | 47 
IN OLO toes on fee 277| 54 .20 | 48 .25 | 48 TCC © een obs Fale ee .375| 50 . 225) 50 .380 | 50 
INC 2 WOR ence ecacl IOSE A eaeS .25 | 55 Y25 915 INO... ch Meee t's 40 | 55 Sead 30 | 55 
INGA ReOr se tees bce 25 | 60 .20 | 59 .20 | 50 INO PISS eva Aes ous 36 | 54 45 | 46 42 | 49 
IOSMO Coa en ett sat Ae |e. ae .32 | 60 soo IMDS ENO’ 140 eee Paes, be D500 30 | 47 35 | 40 
INO er eA RUE, fod Aer ile Ue .863] 48 (B03 (NAG MNO ORs obra 3 Pe 39 | 54 35 | 44 35 | 44 
INI canter eh Ee wa 333| 54 .296| 54 .296| 54 
IN OUM She ak See 404) 495 .386) 44 .3886| 44 |Band sawyers— 
INO MRO cc OE pees ake sx Ses bal 28 | 50 .28 | 50 INO SO ee dae e cee 40 | 55 303) 44 305} 52 
INI ail begets (a acts Be ical PAR a I ree 30 | 48 3 48 ING 02% ee eel A 26 | 54 25-} 50 25 | 50 
IN OMG: ee aM Oe |Zatae tse la ee 30 | 45 30 | 55 INO ease DA DEER BOW) Har be. oa Btls 40 | 60 
Nolet A veer ey Davee 1038 © .30 | 55 20-155 27 | 55 
Engineers— ING. O50 oe Se tS 46 | 54 45 | 44 40 | 44 
INDE MRS aw RRR ETIS orca ciers lips We 30 | 60 30 | 60 INGE te he an os the .45 | 50 52 | 47 52 | 47 
BN Chie 2 eercoea Pech shen Sena 40 | 60 SOT OOr |. ORE Ries & JCA GRIEIC ie Van ue ak: 55 | 50 47) | 47 47 | 47 
UN OOM SSE, 333| 54 318] 48 .333) 48 NG OS terete ae o 4 8 47 | 55 30 | 44 37 | 45 
NOLS oo. Pee, ke 444) 54 377| 53 .40 | 50 ING. PON) 28 eet Se Dow Loo: 35 | 50 37 50 
ING rO soko ees eee 39 | 50 35 | 54 .30 | 54 Nor LOR: ood. She Ake 625) 55 565] 47 565) 40 
EN OSPR. <2 ee Ok tee 45 | 50 40 | 40 .40 | 50 JNO GRRE als be accel RE ocin Sc} l B Oct 3 473 38 | 47 
INOGMM osc Ee eee la eich Aah ee 43 | 50 .43 | 47 INP AOE. he ee eG 389 | 54 33 | 47 35 | 50 
IN OLEIS oe eee cca 417} 60 33 | 50 .33 | 60 [NIG RB ye ee Al Sei 45 | 50 25 | 50 38 | 50 
BN INO yas FANT oh RO | Bos cra ecaeie [Eanes 37 | 60 <Ol Mod Niger Le og ee Ree Sb 45 | 55 37 | 50 Aa OD 
INVGN. ALO) Mere ree Ot ce REN ots. ats oe bs cele 35 | 48 .35 | 44 Dead Wi rc Boren oewere 50 | 59 47 | 40 47 | 64 
Noy eae IRE ae Se 70 | 50 625] 44 .575| 50 Ween Girth a, fae 507 | 50 30 | 47 45 | 50 
NGI Oe See 545] 55 50 | 54 .50 | 54 EN GPE snr Mik 60 | 54 42 | 46 45 | 49 
INO Slo. 4 eee eee St |b D0 42 | 26 .42 | 30 INGORE eins ee os 56 | 54 48 | 50 48 | 50 
INO ATE. cP tee Kae 525) 494 479| 44 .479| 44 JNK) 2 Ho eee ee ee ae 40 | 55 34 | 47 3 444 
KOR a ex pec cidts Sena Koper | eee 2f0|, 00 305 
INOMIG. I. mea 55 | 50 48 | 44 .48 | 44 || Machine hands— 
NOME toe hee he 80 | 50 614] 44 614} 44 Ce Le ee Rh EEE 805| 54 28 | 50 .28 | 50 
NO MIG CLL et ae 42-47 | 55 |.388-.40 | 50 |.38-.40 | 50 NOEs 2 hr ee A 49 | 55 42 | 55 .42 | 5d 
Nem! 2.) ORM tte [his orth, cee 55 | 60 £00 NOMS cee tee 30 | 55 20 | 44 Epa hay 
INONZ0 ERR ON Ils «afer tE Ae 30 | 60 35 | 60 NOE! Oe Rh ae 345] 55 276| 60 . 285] 60: 
IS SAV A Uyal elire Sa 75 | 44 475) 44 475| 44 INORG See Ae, 26 | 60 23 | 60 .24 | 60 
DSK SCA aae eee .37 | 54 |.80-.40 | 44 .40 | 44 
Labourers— INTO Au idee epee Gee . 623] 50 62 | 364 . 635} 394 
(OS ad See 058.8 Roel LON Cacic' St Mies A 225| 60 225| 60 INOUE teeth lente ste .45 | 50 40 | 47 .40 | 47 
BNO OZ) cS ERE Sa, 25 | 54 ES OA Aleck, decane Spe ee UNIO REO! 20 ree ter 8 vrs BE Ae 40 | 50 .40 | 44 
INO REG, ck eel te 277| 54 .30 | 44 30 | 48 ENIOREO): “.7:(n eet OR Oo eae eae. 37 | 44 .42 | 45 
IND eae eae ee ee 296) 54 .30.| 50 341} 44 NOURI. ohh eee eS, 425) 55 32 | 50 pa) 55 
INO nee ee OT oo 27 | 44 27 | 54 NOMI rely te nee fae tte Eas, eon 32 | 45 30 | 40 
BND Ge auch, Weed. eat 30 | 50 24 | 40 24 | 50 INOS. i ae ales ee, 44 | 50 36: :|°35 36 | 44 
DSL GS UCI Ga. Bue Sih eal | eR rao cl |TR 29: | 55 20 | 55 IN Ores |) Seen aS, 425] 55 38 | 48 38 | 48 
MENTORS ed. cee |b lec Ate eae 22 4 00 22 | 47 INOWOUD 0 ci tee tate 30 |) 55 33.1{-00 35 | 55 
INOMO Ot ak eee ese: 30 | 60 20 | 59 225| 50 INGSHIG. Roem ate oe 375| 54 28 | 47 30 | 50 
IN oka! ORs i Cie ORs OY | 20 | 60 20 | 54 Nome. 108 nn. eee: 30 | 55 28 | 47% 30 | 47 
INOS Lo ASE Res le ae, See .25 | 48 .25 | 44 INOMEES: oe. 41 | 50 .30 | 47 .30 | 47 
INOwT2. JON ad Se: .40-.45 | 50 |.388-.45 | 39 |.388-.45 | 44 || No. 19............. 4! 59 .85 | 40 .85 | 69 
INORES ages ee .330] 54 .296| 54 .296| 54 INO S20. 2 tae tee: 36 | 59 32 | 47 32 | 55 
INO EAL oe he 2501) 000 .80 | 26 SOON SUM RINO me. Soke a. Ae .54 | 50 .42 | 44 .42 | 55 
INOS eit ter fee 242°) 493) 32=938) |) 44) |i84—/38" 44 Il Noe22. . 0. 2o. gb. od. .45 | 55 .382 | 47 .30 | 50 
IN [O56 ORR Beer er aie Geeta: Gal Mints 8 .175| 55 QS IES WPOINON ei... «cle etet os 36 | 54 30 | 46 30 | 49 
INIORL Tc ose tee 30 | 50 20 | 44 DOM PALATINO MOE Oo ates cee: Se Oe: 36 | 40 37 | 44 
NOMS. ieee, see 35 | 44 35 | 44 SDUIEA4s RENO OO® . fcl esas ee 65 | 48 45 | 44 50 | 463 
INGE JSa Rae ee: 35 | 44 29 | 44 2OMFALMMINOSZO... occurs ts fe. 40 | 48 35 | 44 40 | 463 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




























1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry ——-}-— Industry > | | 
and Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per}| per j|per 
wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
FURNITURE Finishers and 
Continued— polishers—Conc. 
Sebel Rees 50 -40 | 20- «40 | 44 
Wood carvers— 35 
INOS. |, cd tele careelieeel) | LACORICZORT. ° S70 MRz ONE IN en] Ob. = 02 cpu 55 +34 | 48 +34 | 48 
NOS (2h os rte bao. <CORISBOLT, .. SSORIEAZA COOP RAT PUNO MSO! (2.8 aemeteee 55 °35 | 47 +85 | 444 
INO P32 oi. SSR Pe os cee teeta), eAORIRDOMIT | 4 ea Rags SN Own Oy er fees aimee ee 54 -30 | 47 -30 | 50 
NOS 04s eas Lhe eka ye Om SOON (GOR aaa” SGOM Aaa RIN Ro #0.) een 55 | -30--40} 484] -30--40| 47 
INO2) Dicccemeetnel © COON aout) (ARAB Ma Ta aaa as ING waa) 3). eee 50 -25 | 50 +35 | 50 
INOS 368 wicsorsebeb als ie COAD4| )  BaOMWV ASS OS om eAa ll CUNO g 2k. oecs seine 50 +285| 47 -30 | 47 
INON cae sea teebiek tal? .c VEO Don 6 VABmIBa Ta) ADEA Tall SINS Ose iv pee ae 55 -32 | 50 +32 | 55 
INO BES icici hepes gel lc OSH oO? AOA TO eo PAB eN Aa UNI Oma Ge 0: sane Smee 59 +32 | 50 -32 | 67 
NOs Oe cheese oe) eS togen 5 CARMI ORE (Ca awa Ol Pra mRe teat eee eae 59 -30 | 47 +30 | 55 
NOidOLccicodeesceed.  <OO00 DON) 9 BAATEAO | STR AO TNOHQR 0). . Fae ae 55 +33 | 44 +33 | 55 
anvele Gia Seta ONe as 50 -55 | 40 55 | 44 
Cabinet makers Eauh PR ee SL OB GING SS) 37 aapaeneee tis 55 +32 | 47 +37 | 50 
Non lace ceeecueee dy) | SOo a Osh sy SAO ZOE eu AOA ON is NG mia tien i) jun eee 54 °30 | 46 +30 | 49 
NOS 2s. eden toe) ) BORDA! BOM SON = RS OM DON | PiING Roos seme eee 54 +35 | 50 -35 | 50 
INOVCS Ke eee abseil. nh SAOUl OR 28a Oba toe eo TOSS | MUN es ar caci eeeee ome 48 +40 | 44 -40 | 464 
Noa cee nscale ae 
INTO 0b Ota ayers ake ae 
INIOSUNG Nien ts eT AB Bu om. ADT NAA Coen aos tk INT taped et eal oie 49 -60 | 40 -65 | 40 
IN ON TL ei os lana Reiciee emeen U5. OUAL ROHR 1) ONCE MUO SiH Tsien Shales aH NTO ve Lace UL 58 +35 | 50 +35 | 50 
INOW Ss ciccceeelts det. HAZS BOR |) OME OO i PAO OO! Noha o (5, eememeie we 50 -58 | 373 +565] 354 
INTOR he Prony at aD) 0) SATA Ah | oc ON TA ale ec] at) INGE ll te eae 50 -47 | 47 -47 | 47 
IN OMLO) 6 shetty 5961 250 Mal LBD ol oma|)  NaOOt Wwe Tz] ap ANOLE Seem me eTaR AR 75) Ae ea -41 | 50 -41 | 44 
NOE ED Roce de tereh | ASU BOM i aA IR on aA A 7 NE aint ot ee 55 -30 | 50 +364) 55 
INOW coerce eet AOR OOM EUSA TU orice ie INT OREY sey, cae mun: 55 +52 | 47 Dlotwod 
NOU AB eel ee Bene) OMA SSE ATA. DIOS e I RN Qumn Sin. 0, eee tee 50 +40 | 20- +40 | 44 
Ja Cayap CS ee Ate Pd a 35 
ING. 523k. ete Uh) SEO ISO) AQAA dO AD UN Ome Oh eee ene 50 +38 | 44 »38 | 50 
INOMLG eects A Dom! bal Peson WOON Ree SO4lh 55 i ENOt Ounce ccLeieer eee 50 -50 | 44 +50 | 50 
INOWET Ss. cceneeashh .. SOOM Dat. aOGr Ga? ced Ool AON UNO mele: occa aes 55 +42 | 482 °42 | 47 
INOS te betas gael ae ce eR A. SAo TaMAD Tb Kepiraily 0 ullKnnIN talon a Mamie ae 50 -40 | 47 -40 | 47 
INO LOS ick Bees call SOZMoO | - S4OR 205) 9 400/44 ING S 5 1 ae eee 55 -35 | 50 +35 | 55 
ee ee ee iss. eee ee +38 | 30 +38 | 58 
NOs20 Fe dateecjeoees| 445) F551 SOR AST oon AON, 48N Tas Niguel a ce sere ene oo, ee ae -50 | 44 -50 | 50 
INON 21) ssc Soe sR 14 PNSBOML ODN (SSS OM Te T8544 2 GING LG. sccm iene 50 -57 | 40 -57 | 44 
INO AD fries tate a ae bagel -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
INOP28 iol teeta) AML FO DIL-AS SOR Tae 10 cent i Ala RD MINT Chad) tts ie ete ae eens 54 -85 | 50 SOUL TOU 
INOS 24 eee] oO eke OOM | Goa eOASe ll Gose4O|\ 41 hie NICO Lien eer eee 00 °39 | 47 -39 | 442 
UNG Y2B ae oh Ue PEE MAA EO mete BOON som OO Me IN Gn aOie Matern 5 Seca) aban -40 | 44 -45 | 46% 
IN O26 sci eee 
INTO aides eh oun eee 
ENT OUDB Ai OM Eat oy READ ROW | Ie! (mesic Ne Luan! iii akeesesint(1'(6. [PI MIIN Chem cle cee ieee Te 60 +23 | 55 +225) 59 
ING29- Ge). Samael SOOM OOM! TN rst latinl jes. ses ests (e5:'| (Maa NTicye ibariie oes etre aeerntere re 55 +34 | 55 +34 | 55 
INO BOO Ke ccate Sestektee | 1 SODRINSOM! Very EaON ean AO! NN Oe ei. «cay, emer 55 +226] 60 +245) 60 
ING Jobe A eee ecm 1) <4 Ou coe eS bil AG ree, A9) Hy WAIN eae cil conch uae 55 -24 | 44 +24 | 52 
IN OMB 2 Fo A ted 1 SAQRTEBAM SSO SDE ssi) I) MING mRED ns Doane aesee 55 +32 | 50 +32 | 50 
INOWGS cece en! | 40 PASI eS hun F4 ae rena AGL MIN Oram) cen c(eeeine nae 54 -30 | 44 +28 | 44 
ee Aa eee 50 -47 | 3834 +655] 434 
Sanders—'~, f hieen Mth ea ees RE a coe RINT ES 22 eect 50 -35 | 47 Be lee Y4 
INO em hc cid: Bete ws SGM EOae | SSQOR bail) he ioe") (DOTY MIN unos 0 greene 50 -30 | 47 +30 | 47 
INO... cc mbeeee |) y COOP IVa ON | PeZORIC DOR nates 0155 Ul INO unEO). tar spaeieer pee << oan ame SUMED -37 | 40 
EN GSO s sicce esas Paes ents love 6 ack eee |) 01h SOOT MOOR I en ured Oi) COM WING tate weirs 4 epee area 50 -36 | 44 +36 | 44 
INO BAG... UL. Mae ce O° SS ORES SE Pl ceQaen Ose | mise || HOST mINi Gunite) cea nanmeCenEE Re 50 *35 | 35- +35 | 35- 
AN OME: Lie tee ac rene 45 45 
NOs Galindoacdebectti. MeSQPDOM: VCRs DRA 7A Cl mae 7, «| rA7asllh vmIN Coals one enema i ryele 55 °26 | 44 -32 | 44 
INO MATE Selon hee ye QQHea Se wed (asOR AEs calif OS 47 oh MIN Galas a, se eerie 55 +30 | 48 +30 | 48 
NOSES rcs PRR Ree lint os DCRR bie SORE OCI SOR) OUaz OO AT “ih mUNIO Mao Me ket tchie se mete livers oder ty ate +35 | 47 +35 | 444 
NO 92.4. coke meee | SS2EISOM) | e22RI SOR Vy80' POON JING dG. ee sometime 54 -28 | 47 +30 | 50 
NOOK)... bb RSORIRDD ET 2 SOS BON: TerssO bo mIN Online asset eer 55 +35 | 473 +35 | 47 
INO: 21. ce Ae BBL ae | BORA G he Came 1340 WIN Gremio, ice ere iets 55 | -28--32) 484] -28--35) 47 
NOs? (Adda aie. eeu eosal) S4O RIES OMT) mmedd Ul DO wp IMIN Oo LO Gie Meet cess i) sac a pales lear +35 | 47 -35 | 47 
DOO seg We et eos 55 +28 | 50 +30 | 55 
Finishers and Be 0 age a a . 55 +32 | 47 -38 | 50 
Polishers Vie | ae RD ERT oreo. | a DENT Gh raves Avent ag +28 | 46 -30 | 49 
1 -35 | 50 +35 | 50 
-30 | 60 +289) 60 
+584] 55 +629] 55 
+25 | 70 +25 | 60 
-60 | 50 -60 | 50 
-56 | 50 -60 | 50 
Dee. Pp ATE 
-42 | 44 -42 | 45 
-35 | 48 +35 | 48 
-45 | 48 -50 | 65 
+28 | 47 -30 | 56 
-27 | 72 +325) 72 
+35 | 473 +35 | 47 
+35 | 484 +35 | 47 
+36 | 65 744 | 50 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | | Industry | | 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages |Hrs 

Occupation per |per} per |per}] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per (|{per 

hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

FURNITURE— Trimmers— 

Concluded INO pe cet earecte oss 45 | 55 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOes Zee otitote cate 635 375} 50 .30 | 44 375) 44 
Engineers—Conce. INOGy Sick ioe aeect SO. sak .2738| 44 273] 44 

Oma ee BP 40 | 54 *30 | 46 COMPO MT EINOs. Brrtenty cee dace oe 65 | 49 .60 | 49 60 | 49 
INO SUG cre Geert ean 68 | 54 +65 | 47 GHOST itp NO or Diseriue oles als ccc e 68 | 44 .55 | 44 55 | 44 
INO Leia acaeatee cea 50 | 54 °42 | 50 A DUO OL WmeNOcue Ouse Lae dele sty oees 60 | 50 .38 | 44 40 | 44 
INOMISEE. AEaE Se ter 50 | 50 30 | 60 38S OOLMINO MM dILe oii tere. leetts 60 | 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
aN Coed Aen aoa Lee. 636] 55 50 | 44 SOF MSSM INOS bok ane ole dete 75 | 44 .65 | 38 65 | 44 

Ni OM | ee 70-.90 | 44 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
Firemen— 
Oiegt ice CE AS 33 | 55 -24 | 55 24 | 55 |lBlacksmiths— 
UN Oe Pe anecees bas 26 | 72 +235) 75 QZ POL MUN OWL lsc se leibte vis oie 60 | 55 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO Fe cc tee ie anit 475| 783 “45 | 62 ASW SOL MIN OMID cic ore AID che. Babes 52 | 55 .50 | 55 45 | 55 
IN OWm aie, Panes hi: 47 | 65 -38 | 65 DOv OG I MIN Ono ern Welt el. dee 50 | 50 .85 | 44 375| 44 
INOS8 Dace beeen obs 50 | 50 °42 | 60 42 | 56 INGA cisaee cele ole Dee 60 | 45 .45 | 45 45 5 
INE OSE Oe ee soles 'e Tle. ols dea TIS cee +273) 55 sSADMOOLIIMEIN@ dirOimehan cee et cre 40 | 54 .85 | 48 35 | 48 
INOS ices sce SER ess 45 | 55 °36 | 47 236) | SOU INOMN Gsirsctictee ole ois 50 | 50 .380 | 44 30 | 44 
INIOM Ooo 2 5 SE LO 45 | 50 °27 | 60 “SOU ROGEH MNO (ae. pettioale dole 60 | 50 .43 | 44 43 | 44 
INOst O Sar ance cian, 30 | 59 +325) 72 SB OON TCA NOUN Gils ce) see atetiets 60 | 50 .60 | 44 50 | 44 
INO LOM. ce tee es es 32 | 55 +35 | 61 35 Jeo iy OMS HY el a 60 | 44 .55 | 44 55 | 44 
EN Gisele Wook Ab eile 60 | 50 °40 | 50 240 OO EIN Ow UOh coh dite: ates 60 | 50 .45 | 44 45 | 44 
INO TSE Pei wae ISI" 43 | 84 °45 | 56 S45 MOG MINOA Dh i 605 tose ce 65 | 50 40 | 44 35 | 44 
Labourers— Metal workers— 

Ounul is wesee ceils Ke 275| 40 +228) 54 228) 54 (3 ai "1 Ween ks i | 40 | 50 .385 | 44 35 | 50 
INO Ree es ok See ake 273] 55 +196] 60 ZIG GO PNO Mas cc cles Metres aioe 65 | 49 .50 | 49 50 | 49 
INO OMY Fee ceases 25 | 55 -19 | 60 23 GOT RIN Oar Oy sve ct) sda cle, debe lle a bate tdtaw le weve .65 | 44 55 | 44 
INO as ee Fee she Le 20 | 55 -16 | 44 QO OD MING tebicelnss Geel cece 50-.70] 50 .55 | 44 50 | 44 
INO PO ss 8 ak OS. 275) 55 +225) 50 21 OO MMMEINO Ok cs bee ccles!s . 55-.70} 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
INOMNG Hes sou seeck Se 25 | 55 °28 | 50 28 | 50 
IN), ad iesBoOAoaaeeor 33 | 54 -28 | 44 25 | 44 |\Labourers— 

NOME Bu oseaee sates 34 | 50 °30 | 47 30 | 47 OMe stk tee eae 40 | 50 .30 | 44 30 | 44 
INIOFO sei aiaki tele siawros 40 | 50 32 | 47 SANNA OMMBINO AW ace) <b die sie dete 40 | 50 .30 | 44 33 | 44 
INOS OCR aE tee tues 35) |) 60 30 | 44 32) | SOU MENO Molter cits ble, ots alate 40 | 50 .30 | 50 30 | 50 
INO Pol rnee Mee oh vale erties sla -30 | 50 2 TOON MMIN OANA ses s1o 8 ohio sate SA 35 | 493 .35 | 493 35 | 494 
IN GUD es Beh 38 | 50 -40 ra 40 | 44 
INOWIS 270 ae Ee. 30 | 55 +28 | 48 28 | 48 
ING 54 or Fake cree alerts 30 | 55 +28 | 47 30 | 44 
IN OGLE cette fas +30 | 54 °28 | 47 30 | 50} Crupz, RoLttep AND 
INGO ioe. s hates tear 39 | 50 °30 | 47 30 | 47 ForGrep PRopUCTS 
INOS No 30 | 55 °28 | 47 30 | 50 
IN OFALS: fs 2 aveke esas 28 | 54 +225) 46 225| 49 
IN OSD scree ae bos °35 | 55 °30 | 473 30 | 47 ||\Patternmakers— 
INORQZONE AI dees Ses 30 | 55 | *28--35] 484] °30--35] 47 OSEL Vartat ete ate ben 46 | 55 .30 | 50 39 | 45 
INOS2T, % A hate as 3a) 32 | 59 -30 | 47 SOMOS: IeNOr ta. el. sameeren 57 | 60 .485) 60 54 | 48 
INO aiSianittecnet lorele cafe 52 | 60 .44 | 60 495| 48 
CaRRIAGES, WAGONS INO RAO wat whines 45 | 55 .345| 50 385} 50 
Truck Bopiss, Etc. INGO SuO lee an se cc ite 70 | 72 .63 | 48 63 | 48 
NOUN IG. inion 6 sition alts |isvatbie elses Al (Mie .55 | 48 60 | 48 
Woodworkers— INGEST gnthors cicean. ate 675] 54 .58 | 48 58 | 48 

OFFL 33 (hae Use 55 | 55 .50 | 55 BO MOO RING Sate ayes aoe 60 | 50 .56 | 50 62 | 40 
IN GPRD aise ate tices 50 | 55 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
IN ONVO Ss as sek les 44 | 50 6385 | 40- 35 | 40+|Blacksmiths— 

45 45 Coen Oper set: g's 2 5d) 1),.55 .42 | 50 47 | 45 

INIA nce a hs iokete ate deve 45 | 50 425] 44 AO AAT HINO MI aioccle cid sents & adel 48 | 55 LoL ioo 41 | 45 
IN ORES Se uied betcteirs 50 | 45 .380 | 45 SO MAS TIM MINION 8 ceociod sacle’ 55.6 57 | 60 .485} 60 545} 48 
INO SEG 22425 ayia 65 | 49 .45 | 49 Ab MAGE CIN Obed luce. bhas tee 52 | 60 .44 | 60 495] 48 
INNS ae 58 ete toate 475| 50 .40 | 59 AQ Wrage ING Digeicis secede es 45 | 55 .345| 60 385| 50 
INORES dese ascicierters 60 | 54 .40 | 48 ADTANASMIE INiOme G), elo o8 a's's 3.5.05: 625] 55 .625| 65 625] 55 
IN ORO Seale ection. oie 40 | 50 .40 | 442 45 MVIOO) WemINOMesd. crelcie cates cote 60 | 55 .085| 44 585] 32 
NOLO se cat atenrsccoe 60 | 50 .40 | 44 AQ WAT UNOMES Jak cea te ois olele 65 | 55 .59 | 55 65 | 55 
IN OMEL Fois) Heated 60 | 50 50 | 44 SON 44 NOE Ose ek crak 45 | 55 .43 | 55 455) 45 
INOMIED Weruy serail 55 | 50 40 | 50 AQP SOU MNO Oo) ek ad .58 | 58% .505| 583 505} 583 
INOMED se cm stehieae 60 | 50 50 | 44 Bb Waa NOwe Tce ee eae .59 | 59 -495| 59 495) 59 
INO Rad sede otek ohtere 675] 50 40 | 44 AQAA NO INGt 2 ea cama cs .55 | 55 .55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOS: Pic ais Sestestenanee 68 | 50 35 | 44 35 WA4 gle INOS. Go ces cc eee .65 | 54 .535| 48 535]: 48 
INOS 1G ae. ae ee elcome 50 | 493 40 | 493 AO 4G PINOM4. Coot cde scl ESTO lWAde liste clee ae «late one 75 | 44 
INORIT Pe ee tosis 75 | 44 41 | 44 41 44 RIN OPIS on Nac ts Secs es .60 | 55 60 | 52 60 | 48 
Painters— INOTUG i. cleneteek oes BGS tro) lemistek ois Wate as 60 | 50 

OPP Te 5 cae alone ats 55 | 55 .45 | 44 AS WAS I MIN Gtah «nian teaee s cae .80 | 50 62 | 45 62 | 45 
INGE? hc ees 50 | 55 .425| 55 425) 55 
INOAtoisaea ate seek, 43 | 50 .30 | 40 30 | 40-|Blacksmiths’ helpers— 

45 Gy, AAR Anas 34 31, |) 55 .24 | 50 27 | 45 
INO Sees bate seein 45 | 50 .35 | 44 OAS NON cake lc ach oes 365] 60 .31 | 60 35 | 48 
INOee Dike cb detects oats 40 | 50 .386 | 59 36 in44 MING wme!. cc ces eos cos 38 | 60 .32 | 60 36 | 48 
INO Gs. SER toe 39 | 54 .50 | 48 BOAIGAS: IistINomea aes 8 ok 30 | 55 P23 oo 25 | 50 
NOMS asc AMA 35 | 50 .32 | 463 S850) HMINOUD. .2'50 ee ats 40 | 55 36 | 55 40 | 55 
IN OURS is eet wen den, 50 .35 | 44 4044 RNOIGH.\. oa see ck 88 41 | 59 .86 | 59 36 | 59 
INOMTG), Seidl dtewceine 50-.90 | 50 .60 | 44 60(N44 WMINOtiocc shee cts 45 | 55 .40 | 48 40 | 48 
INOBLO Seat: Se ee 60 | 50 .40 | 44 40 44 BINGO ES:. 10 08 seer cle 425) 54 .875} 48 375| 48 

NOWT Sa eteEne eae ne census .50 | 50 ‘50 20 Os MaMINIORRIO). certs steric can 395| 54 .36 | 48 36 | 48 
INONI2. Rianseceenns 50 | 44 .50 | 44 DOM aA feoNogOe sees soe. 620 44h [em pe ccs thea 625) 44 
INOS peteetetat ates 65 | 50 50 | 44 DG ead Mme uN Oemliee ces tarhin arse 35 | 55 .o10) O02 375] 48 
INGOs Laer eer at 65 | 493 30 | 493 SO MAA TAINO babs. meee cece 50 | 50 .42 1 45 42 | 45 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


















1929 1935 
Industry —_—_—__———- Industry 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per | per] per |per| per |per Occupation 





hour {|wk.| hour |wk.}| hour 














$ 
CrupDrE, ROLLED AND 
Forcrep PRopuctTSs 
—Continued 
Mechinists— 1.) P 190) OP alee el i Tape. i INO SaeS..:.... eee eee 
IN ORD o..cis beeper 50) || bo 
INO. is sd ee .57 | 60 
UNO PES: ac-. tite tees .52 | 60 
IN 07 4, ave, hee te rsh tere .50 | 55 
INID HO suue penta .45 | 55 ; 
INO IGE ck Ree EP eEes 40-.53 | 55 |.40-. 
INO SET cio beeen .60 | 55 ; 
INO AMS scl eee aoe .60 | 50 g 
IN OPE49 ci ee ae .60-.65 | 55 |.45-. 
INOMLOE ee Lee .60 | 55 4 
INOS. 225 De Geet 58-.63 | 59 |.47-. 
INO Eick cee shi .10 | 55 i 
INOS sinc He ee oe dene 538-.63 | 59 |.48-. 
IN Ora Sev wha een .55 | 72 
INOSTD. en Ace ak oom .50 | 50 
IN OG! © a DER ech Pel tess BOER te: 
INO SW? bcs SMR ck ake .65 | 50 
INO aS eek. Ae h bee .65 | 50 
INOS LO. oer a yes 54-.675| 54 
INOB203 i, cheese cb aee 54-.675] 54 
INO SOL Gl te ee ee .75 | 44 
INO 422). 2... b20 ek aes .10 | 55 
NOt 23)..... PU hae. EGS) noo 
Millwrights— 
IN Oc ke es Boats .53 | 84 
IN@ etre clone red .60 | 55 
NOLES. 0b each ee .65 | 50 
Pe: ee 4 em tm, .40 | 65 
IN OR WO aie He ee beet. .58 | 65 L485) OL | 9,485) 61 I BINGO ARES. . ... See bake 
INGO: WOk hin Nass chine .50 | 55 |.45-. 
NOOR ai hsan ies .45 | 55 FADE AS it: | S500 48 i) GINGER... «fee erie 
INOS Sn bien cs Meee ohne .55 | 50 , ’ ARB a. Ls ee 
INO SO) A caeek cc .70 | 50 |.35-. : ANB ee | sos a be A ae 
Crane nien— beh PR. RS i RRR. GRIN Rae eee 
INO: SE Ui cate Sate: Bree: rBSy VSO | § E29 SOP Ose Re 4b VINO MES... 5 tebe pane 
INO. DY seca etc bee EHOW Gb] ESS SGnt . cl aeQelDD fl CINOs Oa s See Ree esIRL 20.) eae |e 
IN O30 58 classi eR ss REO OM.) EOFS ayn) werent woo: ill MNO MLO: «eerie ee 
NORE ie ee hes, [40 |b5e°1: 486 155501 -40=74 oun bO-n ONO. 11. 3. ieee ctuone « 
IN OPED oaks t ceeds suk Ae = ADELE TQOl ak ope AS UNO. She ae me 
INO. MOL! .3) ee eee .45 | 65 5 
IN OMG ccc. c fs eee .45 | 60 |.45=. : 
INGO Be eicalde eaten 39-.49 | 84 |.38-. : Nota. 3. fe Boe 
INO MOMS doe Pcie [tse eee Be 
INGORE cdot ob, we .75 | 66- 
78 
1000 bd COR es aR .45 | 66- 
78 
NOT D:: 5c: dette op ae a cece Se a 
Roll turners— 
IN'OF)...)..cacmeoteee .60 | 55 } 
INO) ADs. |... a Rote kel wv aie Came |e 1; 
ENON IS aie Moe EN ee .70 | 55 5 
IN O2)4)......5 ae tes .70 | 50 } 
IN OVID). denid. Se. Lee .855} 55 
Shearmen— 
INOW MI: «.vateahee® .275| 85 
INO... wie Ape Rides |. <hae ee .84- 
INO), ROK, o.cscids trek ees sess Were | Sete 
TNC 7 eed oe UE ey bee 62 | 42 
INOS 3 ED 3 os! Berk eta ||. cs oc 
INOS Gis josie OE ee .50 | 494 
Melters— 
INI. Bdichss\cseads es, Rockets lion's. Ree a eee 1% 
INO 92). sid de Meee a on BRE ee i 
INOS: Sicade to bder .60 | 72 1 
INO es sh OE SAR Tl nas AE ee ROA ASH ke eV ODES. WP MIN TED)..2. 2 pome sb ee 
INP 8D) iacc-ccde hee Sen p8ee WOE | ATS S GN 7. AP 8 75ES) UP BINGO: : eee bees 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


CrupbeE, RoLLED AND 
ForGEep PRopucTS 
—Concluded 


Firemen— 
ENG Mill diniaclelt orev ae 


FouNDRY AND 
Macuing SHOP 
PRODUCTS 


A—IRon 


Patternmakers— 


ee 
































1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
(epee ee ee SS Industry ————— EE Es 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

per |per| per |per|] per  |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Moulders—Conc. 

INO Gb see Mesh ccc les cee vise le rae -31--45 | 44 |-31--45 | 50 

ING LOIS ee are ere lee oyered ratekell toga -30--41 | 48 |-30--41 | 44 

INO Mier rae sce oe, +835} 493 -65 | 32 -65 | 44 

INO ice eee tae cee -34--57 | 60 |-32--45 | 48 |-32--45 | 48 

°32--35| 66-| -25--27| 55-| -30--34] 48 || No. 18.............. -55--75 | 50 |-40--50 | 50 |-40--50 | 50 
78 65 INO Uae oa) Sch soe eet s ciiisiek 30--40 | 55 |-30--45 | 45 

°38 | 84 -405| 56 A050 ING THD. cc a eee stalin cts eae Ihe sees +35 | 54 -40 | 48 

+365] 84 -385| 56 OSD MOON, FINO AMG... 0.6 sate ote fits -40 | 60 +325] 50 +325] 60 

-30 | 60 +23 | 50 225 HOON GING Bld. See ake +525) 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 50 

-30 | 60 #3 Oa POO Th BINOWUS... ds. Ane Jeaak -65 | 50 |-40--60 | 45 |-40--60 | 45 

-30 | 55 -30 | 40 PO esa INO. NO eek tone Cae -76 | 54 -64 | 40 -65 | 40 

-35 | 60 +32 | 48 +32 | 48 ING. ZOD ee oars -60 | 50 -43 | 45 “47 | 45 

“45 | 65 +475| 48 PATS aS Noo 2b a Ae. -718) 48 -687| 54 -687| 48 

-45 | 48 SAD. pest ENO A220 ob mee ate -72 | 48 +563] 48 -625] 48 
INO F2Bo 2s eee ee *675| 44 +625) 44 -625] 44 
INO P2415. ee ae -55--65 | 50 “40 | 45 -45 | 45 

-30 | 55 -23 | 50 DoaiPto) MINOM20 2.3.0.2 We ae -65 | 54 *35 | 52 +35 || 52 

+36 | 59 -35 | 48 25,4 bo. HUMMING E26). 8e. ook feieecke. fede -45--68 | 50 |-40--55 | 50 |-40--55 | 50 

+275| 55 +225) 36 +248) 55 INO Madore ce ek ake tee -50 | 50 3 44 - +88 | 44 

-25 | 55 SDH al OoIN) BIND 28 o0 eck ore ole. eras -538--65 | 50 |-40--50 | 50 |-40--50 | 50 

*30--45| 55 | -30--40] 35-| -30--40] 50-47 No. 29.............. -54--58 | 54 -45 | 40 “45 | 52 
40 oa GNO.130. 5. BEL Be -63--73 | 54 |-48--57 | 40 |-53--65 | 40 

-30--38 | 55 30 | 40 BZ AOA) Wen INOslolcs. cb atale ce tone -55 | 54 -375| 16-|-41--59 | 21- 

-375| 55 338| 55 +375| 55 21 24 

-375| 55 32 | 5 13D) (RCO RUMUN@ Aas. sak eee ste Gets -49 | 48 +433) 54 -433| 45 

-325| 55 30 | 55 +325) 45 ENO BOs s-6 oh ait oke Cite °733| 54 -64 | 53 -64 | 48 

-40 | 55 +37 | 45 +39 | 45 INO A384 eRusk A. oe -583] 50 -40 | 48 ‘40 | 48 

© 35) I} OO +35 | 48 -35 | 48 INO NGO. cack ee ak ke -70 | 54 |-47--65 | 48 |-47--65 | 48 

-40 | 50 -40 | 50 -42 | 40 OAPI O NS ois ene ate Mote ecsrerohe aehe ihe atte -50 | 50 -50 | 50 

+35 | 522 -35 | 40 BoD VINO NSCS SRE a -60--70 | 54 |-47--63 | 54 |-47--63 | 45 

-365| 60 +33 | 48 E83, MES MU MMIN@ noi yee ck Ane cts ctdled is erelebsuctar titans sys -40 | 44 -50 | 44 

-30 | 58 +85 | 55 £55, (VAS Hi MBN Ost O). Sock date taut -70 | 40 -40 | 54 -40 | 54 

-375| 50 -35 | 45 BONA A ING. 402.22 feces < -70 | 54 |-60--65 | 54 -65 | 48 

NOC 4d ia fe la ann -65 | 48 |-50--55 | 36 |-50--55 | 27 
INO RAIS Co Re -60 | 55 -59 | 40 -67 | 40 
INO NAB. hoe aes °812| 54 -60 | 40 -713| 32 
TSS aR (252 WINN As a iE -70 | 54 -65 | 48 -70 | 48 
INO fab es ae Ne GD. -65--80 | 50 |-50--62 | 50 |-50--62 | 44 
UNIO FAG ce) eae. Se -61--83 | 50 |-56--78 | 50 |-56--78 | 50 
ACSI GR 2: SI eR RO re My are fd “75 | 44 -70 | 44 -70 | 44 
INO TAG oh ee ob oe -81 | 44 +675] 44 -675| 44 
INO AO ee ees ok oie *75 | 44 -675| 40 -675| 40 

°67 | 54 +52 | 48 +52 | 48 

-70 | 44 -70 | 44 -65 | 44 ||Moulders’ helpers— 

-50 | 57 -40 | 45 40 45) BING LEE Tee Sh ae: -34 | 54 -31 | 48 -31 | 48 

-45 | 50 -40 | 44 +40 | 44 TCO Re Se Re +20 | 57 +20 | 45 +20 | 45 

-475| 60 -50 | 48 -50 | 49 INO AVES sot Os od +30 | 54 +24 | 54 +265) 48 

-54 | 54 -54 | 48 “5A NAS WW INO. eh... k ctow » e oie -40 | 50 +385} 44 -45 | 44 

-65 | 50 -60 | 44 AG OLA GAAS HEINE Mekosrse cA foes eels, [e's acnaeea ffoctans 30--33 | 40 |-30--35 | 40 
-48--65 | 50 |-52--60 | 44 |-55--60 | 44] No. 6.............. Oy ty AOS leis <h donrn slow ake cis +42 | 44 

*87 | 494 +625] 44 460 344 TE BIN O Med. 1k Ae ce Sells a a obs Beale Ihe Dia 25--30 | 54 |-25--30 | 45 

-85 | 50 -65 | 44 {GO ADU UNO MaRS 0 oct cle se aieeillecate she, ee cules -425| 54 -425) 54 

-40 | 60 -45 | 48 “45 | 48 INO SO SSE ee. Oe. -41--44 | 54 “39 i, 02 -35 | 54 

-60 | 50 “50 | 50 SHO aio) I BNo sO... 8 oo Re -45 | 54 -40 | 56 -40 | 54 

-50 | 60 60) 960) meNOrekL |: 5.2.4 06, .ictd +648] 54 -48 | 40 -57 | 32 
-40--55 | 60 +325) 60 2 5NI60 MW BNOwke. .. och ie se eels -45--55 | 50 -40 | 50 -40 | 44 

-65 | 50 |-50--65 | 45 S60 45 WW BNO TES. he ees ERE -45--60 | 44 |-38--50 | 44 |-35--50 | 44 

-65 | 54 -45 | 54 SHO UNOS. EIN V4 etek GG U1. Be -525| 44 -473| 40 -473| 40 

*70 | 50 -70 | 45 -70 | 45 

-80 | 50 -75 | 50 -75 | 50 ||\Coremakers— 

-62 | 50 +53 | 44 PHO aWAL A) SUNG Mie atts. ee.k Sai -40 | 57 -40 | 45 -40 | 45 
i -70 | 50 -60 | 50 -65 | 50 IN@Aieecs sick steers seks -65 | 54 “49 | 54 -565| 48 

-80 | 50 -65 | 44 -65 | 44 INO Ame een. t Ae. TEE -50 | 50 |-48--44 | 40 |-43--44 | 40 

-60 | 50 *39 | 47 -39 | 54 NG AMM Ak Ade ce Sehiltetecds Lavi} Oe +38 | 48 “40 | 44- 

-60 | 60 +55 | 24 -65 | 24 INO Miki cies oh oleh nds die *45 | 50 -40 | 50 |-35--40 | 50 

“70 | 54 +65 | 54 +65 | 54 NAO soe cok tale Shiai speteiats Uieiciff! sears -20--35 | 55 |-20--35 | 45 

-555| 50 -445| 48 MAG ES A) RAN © ied, bs ok te ole Sere -60 | 50 +55 | 45 -55 | 45 

-70 | 54 -65 | 52 AGS Gad: WINGS eB onc. Aa8 23. dels -55 | 50 -40 | 45 -46 | 45 

+875} 50 -65 | 50 465.400. |b INO Aend ake. sels Sele +445) 54 -39 | 54 -428| 54 

-65 | 48 +50 | 44 -60 | 44 (NOHO et tele Ses +675] 44 “65 | 44 -65 | 44 
BOO Ae eal Sots. -65 | 44 SAO Ab ac UNO eel hie, ctats.ots Siete -55 | 50 +35 | 45 -40 | 45 

-80 | 45 +72 | 44 VEDA PASS IN © -Ulicctittsck ele ae eile [etic cf e-ebehei lo aes -50 | 52 -50 | 52 

-80 | 44 -675| 383 -675] 33 INGE URIS anaes eA 8 -35--40 | 50 +405} 45 -405| 45 

+75 | 44 -75 | 44 SHOR) AE MMIN OM MAS > 21. SNL ts Se -45 | 50 +33 | 45 3 | 56 

INO A oice a cla cle *538--73 | 54 -53 | 40 -59 | 40 
BNO SUG .c is ecto dts cto thes -45 | 60 -375| 16- 413} 21- 

+75 | 48 +655} 48 +655) 48 21 24 

-70 | 48 +62 | 48 “O20 PAS Wh RENO aI. 0 viele ote ole chk -445) 54 *36 | 54 +36 | 45 

-50 | 57 -50 | 40 HG OIELD: | MING s0Gic.2 sats oat ajo orale -445| 50 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 

+35 | 50 +35 | 44 SAB Waa ll MANO AS osc ve Ave rspei teal since she eee te Meee -417| 48 -417| 48 

-425| 60 +45 | 44 PAD hSGO WL WINOS19....4.¢ st dabeveteriale -60 | 54 |-45--50 | 48 |-47--52 | 48 

+33 | 54 +33 | 54 SOD | ea SA RNOre 207.2. 5.ch. cn tetatsteels -35--65 | 54 |-40--58 | 50 |-40--58 | 45 
55--60 | 50 +51 | 44 SFL a eae MIN Ome Derceryc acre Solera taue [eiaisre ony eteil fo etree -50 | 44 |-30--55 | 44 
40--65 | 50 |-40--50 | 40 '-40--50 | 40 8 No. 22.............. +45 | 54 -40 | 56 -40 | 54 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1935 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | Industry —————_$| J —______. 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per. | per Occupation per |per| per |perj per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FounpDRY AND Machinists—Conc. 
MacuHine SHop OAD la cahsitare erameleliais oar cute .65 | 48 70 | 48 
Propucts—Con. ING EO ete cdeae te metes 80 | 44 .72 | 44 72 | 44 
INO ROL ciche ee meee « cave me etal eet .675| 44 675] 44 
A—Iron—Continued IN Oa 0 Daas ia se et cetera less cabo ell eee are .70 | 44 70 | 44 
INOmoS ibd. kNseesnes 75 | 44 .68 | 47 68 | 44 
Coremakers—Conc. INO:-04 nb Sieeeenss 75 | 44 .65 | 44 65 | 44 
BNO M23 isis.s's stent 60 | 54 60 | 48 
INO MOL). 5.05 balers meters 50 | 36 50 | 27 ||Machinists’ helpers— 
INOM25 57.05 detour nee 54 | 40 54 Ht40 | VINO weds... dclses cere 30 | 50 .30 | 44 30 | 44 
INO AZG IE. 5 Weeieee 5138] 40 BOON 2. WMENOW Mains 5 sole eelte so scnced Mays .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO MSs sso ees aes 30 | 57 .30 | 45 30 | 45 
Chippers and INQemtd << cs catteetacione Son hos .30 | 44 30 | 44 
orinders— NOs iD os eb cts alee 435 | 493 .40 | 44 385} 44 
QE ht ainaee 33 | 48 BOM A Sr HINO ANG > «ac Celera) 6 tie ticrona eee .25 | 48 25 | 48 
INObG2 Mian.e kee 50 | 46 AGMA OsIT NOw avin: ainciecemeoas 375| 55 .225] 55 25 | 55 
NOM acces biaete 44 | 45 AAW CASI NOS a Sa.’ coke coesiols 40 | 50 .82 | 50 32 | 50 
IN OAS | cc soci aretall Geieee Sea ae 315] 45 Bb 4D | ONOJEO. «2.6 cs ee eee 22-.47 | 54 |.20-.40 | 54 |.25-.40 | 54 
IN OUD Bites ote ate 33 | 54 BOM TOS CINOALO se... Siem clas os aemleneem 40-.45 | 52 |.40-.45 | 54 
INOS HO ines cg RR ee ee Peal hee 25 | 45 ZONA! UNO SaM La. sae ee reine at's s Sond eee 40 | 44 |.25-.40 | 44 
INOS acto ek Lae ate Sel Mae Re ae 35 | 45 SOW 4D INOW de ge os sete cece 57 | 44 51 | 44 51 | 44 
INGO LES sone eb te 375| 48 375) 44 
INO aes a ato cz ete fc eee Ne 32 | 40 37 | 40 ||Blacksmiths— 
INO LO SHOE Stee eas 33 | 21- ALS Ni QI VINO GL ss 3 cess wanes 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
22 DAN NINOPAE:. ass ¢ clarenree 60 | 44 65 | 44 65 | 44 
IN OLE iss oic ceils ste cicero eel ae 30 | 48 SOAS Ih MNOwuOs ood sllneel ants 42 | 57 40 | 45 40 | 45 
ING SUZ 32 00.c5. ee ce ee ss hk Ree 30 | 50 BON 048) WV INOWRE:. 5. 5 dees 60 | 583 40 | 584 50 | 48 
IN OHM BR. Ut ceeee aoe 35--40 | 54 |-35--40 | 45 1 No. 5...........-. 50 | 50 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO AIR VO AST We i Ree Tr 30 | 4 AA ING Oats » feeeiae eee 50 | 60 40 | 44 40 | 60 
UN OH ec Ea Reo 40 | 56 AO NGS MW NOs + 1c ater earns 45 | 54 45 | 48 45 | 48 
IN OG Hae ne eae 40 | 36 AO 27 A NOUS ae cece cteteemiele 65 | 50 585} 44 585} 44 
INO Reo! s eects 51 | 40 D240: I INO wo aan. c veleeeeee 55 | 50 47 | 44 47 | 44 
SIN ERTS ei ec ee RN call ae SP tae 425) 50 A2Z5 ESO MINOT Olen. six collet cis ob oes | buns 38 | 48 40 | 50 
Nopalic: 3 deeeeeeee 625} 58 .55 | 44 55 | 44 
Machinists— INO 2 aes ceteeens 66 | 493 .555] 32 555) 44 
OS MEL ie nis Sitee oto ore 40 | 44 1405) 44°], SNOMIS cers dein comics 65 | 55 .50 | 16 50 | 44 
IN ODES athe. c.s ce ab deceit bc cl aur eee 70 | 44 PUOues 4 Nou ae..< caoeireree 60 | 50 .54 | 45 54 | 45 
INGiS osc tite ob tee 65 | 44 POD MAS INO sose sconce nee 65 | 50 .50 | 50 50 | 50 
Nosed in SH Se 65 | 44 SOO AA Wu PIN Oe Bie iereraye: sore etetonel| re eve nisl iet oie .50 | 60 50 | 54 
Now es he 40 | 45 SAO MAS NOW G ones crews erie 40 | 60 .275| 60 30 | 60 
INOUAO sd ach aye 45 | 584 SOS PHES. LP INO WLS at. sere aetere = 58 | 50 53 | 45 53 | 45 
INOUE eye ot eae tere 40 | 44 AQUM5O Ul PING: L9itrcccies serra 463} 54 30 | 45 32 | 45 
IN OLS iF css psa eelae 40 | 54 soo meas Ill WING. 20a. desler eersere 70 | 54 55) ] 52 60 | 52 
IN OO IE cha aseeets 54 | 44 .B45144 I ONO. 21. 2... ae 50 | 50 50 | 45 50 | 45 
ING lO aii, His ieleecees 555} 44 LODO WAST IN Oaariee ve cee slate 60 | 50 50 | 50 50 | 50 
IN OL eta celia ote oleetore Touts ame eeate 30-2408 480 85— 2437 HO)! GINOaaass. 6 cece eae is oi aisite | boat 35 | 44 40 | 44 
INO AAW: Cote ore eetelicg. ks Nae ae 35 | 48 oa |) WNOs244 5... vom aoe 65 | 50 .60 | 50 50 | 50 
IN OPIS ie eo ee eel ie 5 alk AN ee 40-.50 | 49 |.40-.50 | 49} No. 25............. 70 | 54 .60 | 52 60 | 54 
Jae oy Wea i ace 44 DVN 4A Hl INO e2 Bice 5 Bemerceetate 50 | 44 608 | 45 39 | 45 
IN Ose L Oi: 5) See ota 525} 44 OQM AA) BINO ie licns.s cote esas 55 | 55 45 | 40 45 | 40 
IN OUL Gite at ee uieireiets 40 } 50 AOMDO Nl MNOS costes 68 | 48 54 | 40 61 | 40 
ENO LT ee GS ees eee 50 | 50 SOU SO MING 20 oa eee ee 70 | 54 70 | 40 60 | 34 
INGLES as arai tees tee ae eS OOo .40 | 45 INO805 4.06 aseee nee 77 | 44 Soma 72 | 44 
ENOL Sicis uistzes ah aeuellcicictee nee ee 80=740)184875)530= 24048 I, MNO ioc.) actos ete sve: e-cleeel srakeee 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INCAS Reel iets 30 | 60 1325160: lll WNOvaa uals .akerceeee 85 | 54 ZonlnoO 70 | 49 
IN Gaz he 2 see als ae 365] 55 VEO OD | WNOsoar ce ecaceeaee 60 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO Mee tials is the ees 35 | 49 .30 | 49 IN OF OAidr se Soleo ments 70 | 44 60 | 44 60 | 44 
IN OB ey salts Se hoe eee an .50 | 44 P50 AVA ll) SNONoOn 2. aa cee oe 75 | 44 675} 44 675) 44 
IN eho bss. |: Aaa tae 43-.66 | 40 |.45-.67 | 40] No. 36............. 82 | 44 725| 44 725) 44 
INOS Oe i neha .50 | 54 LOOM D4 Iv WINOstodbeleree goto etarcete 75 | 44 68 | 44 68 | 44 
INOS 26 ese ek ees .40 | 50 .45 | 50 
INOHAT Sij.1. s/c earetere .50 | 52 |.45-.50 | 52 || Labourers— : 
INOS 28 0b wok cone 35 | 45 P30 4S oPINOstelcaes colercen .22-.28 | 54 .27 | 54 .27 | 54 
INON29 Views ata 50-.60 | 50 |.50-.60 | 50 |i No. 2............. .30 | 57 30 | 45 30 | 45 
INONGO 5s cae ee 50='..60 91250.51-50=360 1) 50] INOW. cceleeies cele |. s aeale ee 20 | 54 20 | 48 
INOS Ir 14 eee 45 | 44 F45U44 I DING Cal cc: comerertes 30 | 50 30 | 40 30 | 40 
INO 482 tens eater 50 | 50 P50 5/750, I MING AED oae)e eee eee 30 | 55 25 | 44 25 | 44 
INO Soo. a tie eae 39 | 44 F400 56 SNOMIG sc rceetecltcte|'s als.a 4 Aetel eeteee 23-.25 | 48 |.23-.25 | 50 
INO:704 46 cig Sete 50-6340) 257= 46754040) I BN Oewionls « cttleweicentil cols se stele cere .25 | 48 5 | 44 
INOS. 30. aan ee 40-.65 | 54 |.45-.65 | 54 1 No. 8............. 375) 60 .25 | 48 25 | 48 
INOASB's 2h cee te eke teal Nee 0 | 44 G60 445) BNO GSO .c occ hee ame 35 | 493 .365| 44 38 | 44 
INO Mol Gae.ck ee ee 50-.60 | 52 |.50-.65 | 541 No. 10............. 405] 55 .o7 | 44 355| 50 
INOMOS otavbiaceiateee O41 b0—%60, 144 ll SINOAUES eine ciccs 35-.45 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 
INOW39)) 4... Pee aI lovee ots setelioren bd=.60 E44 53760 N44 | ING il2. ce eb cleelarteice'l's ola otetell mer 25-.30 | 55 |.25-.30 | 45 
INOS40., Seick ate iter 65 | 50 $70:450' I! BNOMIS ess Mee eel. so keeles .25 | 48 25 | 48 
IN O41 Sock ALE es 50 | 44 OO AAA ORIN Oaed 4 eet meee ati etc .025| 55 |.20-.27 | 55 |.20-.27 | 55 
NG: VORP ge 8 ON we A i 50 | 44 BO 4A MNO A Scans teas sec .88 | 50 33 | 45 33 | 45 
INGSAS Many Liane Kian 60 | 44 60.) 44) WINO IG. ces bomen .36 | 54 334| 54 334) 54 
INOWA4 ee alae 67 | 44 67.3| 44 Il GINO AMY. ar. Sone een .417| 54 54 334| 54 
INOS4G ee AR cei en 67 | 44 67044. ING DUBS co. tee cee 40 | 50 |.40-.42 | 50 |.40-.42 | 50 
IN O46 hick doth eee 50 | 44 50144 PIN OALO! Bo bee cnee 35 | 50 25 | 45 45 
INORAT Ce ot aah oe ee 675} 44 675) 44. NG 320i. bee ak ook 45 |54- 30 | 52 30 | 52 
IN OAS Hane & cee eae thiols 625! 48 625! 48 60 
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TaBLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


FouNDRY AND 

Macuine SxHop 
Propucts—Con. 
A—Inon—Concluded 


Labourers—Cone. 
21 





B—Brass 


Patiernmakers— 
1 


* Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates. 








1935 1936 
| ———— Industry 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
per |per| per |per Occupation 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Moulders*—Conc. 
INOg aoreoaie cece 
INO 2a rr ee care 
INO M2a Wee oa tees 
INO. 20 cea ese «las 
INOS ZO tecs tess cet aes 
30 | 50 .380 | 50 ||Coremakers— 
25 | 44 .25 | 44 INOUMPL xe cee cass arene 
32 | 40 130 AA NGO Pea Too ce ch os cate 
.ol } 41 .815} 45 ING AWO.gee leo ee oars 
.40 | 48 40 | 44 ING MA cc os sulgiets ae 
poo 40 OTA OUI INOS PIO: siete oibsra ease 
.278| 45 D2 STASI a IN Oss Oe ok of are tetas 
.00 | 48 30 | 48 INO ts os chicas e Sake 
BO 42 1148 (Sh — 42ese st Nos Sisevetsos cease 
.40 | 44 40 | 44 INO Deets estate eas 
.30 | 50 80 | 48 INO MOU ee ee os. teks 
35-.40 | 52-| .35-.40) 45-1 No. 11f............. 
54 Novel 2 Mee cers 
.30 | 60 Ob WASHING ei Laaieas veea e claters 
.40 | 36 FAO ATEN OS aA Ue Re oars 
.45 | 40 .45 | 40 INOTLD Tes rele celeals 
40-.50 | 40 |.40-.50 | 84 || No. 16.............. 
40-.43 | 50 | .40-.43 | 50 INL ists ccclo oleae etobae 
.47 | 44 .50 | 44 
Machinists— 
No. 
No. 
INOUOUs cs .ct ees otehe 
INGO soe ck esis eb stots 
-60 | 35 -60 | 40 | No. 
“75 | 44 -70 | 44 INGsblOls es cbbiek ss stele 
-70 | 40 -70 | 44 No. 
-50 | 55 -50 | 55 No. 
55--60] 44 | -55--60] 44 1 No. 
-50 | 50 -50 | 50 No. 
50 | 45 -50 | 44 No. 
50 | 50 -50 | 50 No. 
567| 493 -567| 49311 No. 
60 | 45 -60 | 45 INO UREA es eos astoiste tats 
70 | 44 -70 | 44 ING UOoeit ssh chee ats. Gals 
538} 40 +538} 40 No 
45 | 55 -47 | 55 || No 
No 
No 
80 | 35 -80 | 40 
65 | 44 -65 | 44 
56 | 44 | -56--60| 44 Machine operators@— 
55 | 45 -55 | 4 Nova lve 85 aatys 
68 | 45 “G87 tan maNOun abn... Viki ee ts caus 
525| 40 -525) 40 INTE Geen £ olele: sbaaethya 
65 | 48 -65 | 44 IN OTE oie cob es. ole atehe 
60 | 35 $63) PSO MIN em Ose sch cps oleae 
55 | 40 -55 | 40 EN Odd Gites ob sim, ole are 
63) 1°50) -68=-67( 048i NOs Lelnsces rele egies 
50 | 55 +53 | 55 ING ky Gea ore caeee 
75 | 32 7D OZ TUN OaEOe osc seis nie sete 
INOUOL Soak he wleits 
°65 | 35 265" AOKI MNO ceil eh cu seh lol. ates 
-50 | 35 150 AOR MIN OLE] 2c: <b ‘cferesclovale 
-65 | 40 $65: ASTI MENO dos cece oh hoes dale 
35--50} 40 32--50| 40 INow kane ar. denice Ga 
30--40] 45 | -38--45) 44 ll No. 15.............. 
50--70} 50 50--70} 50 NORMES rect oe cicte eres 
40--45} 50 |'-40--45| 50 |] No. 17.............. 
-577| 38 257 (GOR ENG LO. takes sea Ne 
INOP1Q a. sik ok ob tate 
40 | 48 “40 | 44 
°40 | 45 “40 | 4 
-714| 44 -714| 44 | Assemblers— 
-55 | 50 | -55--60} 5 INGEN Ls ae ch ee 
-65 | 40 OOLIESONN MINOW 2tks.ch sebssteatos 
*47 | 45 -47 | 40 INTO GAAS 5 cicciels stele wlateras 
+59 | 35 -60 | 40 
53--59} 494) -53-59 | 49%) No. 4............-- 
50--60} 50 53=-63/24 74, MINOGRD ceo cledehnlals oats 
43--48) 40 43--48] 40 INOS. | CRNA Grote Meso 
-557| 39 +598] 38 
50 | 44 50 | 44 UN OEm Calder ele aiaielee 
625| 40 625! 40 INORG oc cct cats Ouse 


t 1930. 











1929 1935 1936 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per]| per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
48--55| 55 | -40--43] 55 | -46--49 

-80 -63 | 32 63 
1-00 | 44 -60 | 44 675 
65 | 50 -63 | 50 63 

79 | 44 -65 | 40 65 

60 | 40 -50 | 35 -50 

36 | 40 +36 | 35 36 
825| 44 | -50--65) 40 | -55--65 

45 -40 | 50 -40 

50 | 50 +30 | 45 30 
BRN eke || tte -40 | 50 40 
25 | 47 273) 333 262 
- Wins seeian| | arte -315) 344 315 
37 | 50 +345) 344 345 

78 | 45 °65 | 40 °65 

355| 474 30 | 35 30 
Saeed he te -54 | 50 58 
Res te ates Natahate -42 | 40 42 
tS cls tae I ute °55 | 44 55 
20 | 55 -20 | 55 25 

70 | 50 “52 | 32 52 

79 | 44 -65 | 40 65 

64 | 494 -62 | 35 62 

65t] 48 -50 | 44 55 
fsck, SONS be aE -40 | 45 -40 
Fs ae ae A a 45--65|] 55 | -45--65 
75 | 493 °75 | 44 | -55--75 
eg AU Sa Ee -45 | 44 45 
50 | 50 -40 | 50 40 

60 | 50 -50 | 50 50 

52 | 493 -47 | 47 47 

60 | 50 -60 | 45 60 

58 | 50 +56 | 45 -56 
475) 50 °475| 45 475 

70 | 464 -51 | 44 51 
Pe sy: [fete -45 | 44 45 
hotest AAA | Saint 4 68--77| 44 | -70--80 
-60 | 44 | 48--57 | 40 | -48--57 
-70 | 44 +55 | 44 55 
535} 55 | -50--65| 40 | -50--70 

55 | 5 -50 | 50 -50 

45 | 48 +35 | 44 35 

45 | 55 +85 | 55 35 

38 | 55 °30 | 55 30 

30 | 55 +25 | 55 25 

20 | 493 +25 | 44 25 

30 | 493 +35 | 44 +35 

25 | 493 +30 | 44 30 

ne oo aap S| Ip ate -45 | 44 °45 
Pe ees tar, Wn LP ee “40 | 45 -40 
33--42] 494) -35--42 an 35-42 
25--40} 50 | -30--50) 45 | -38--50 
30—-40] 54 -385 | 48 | -30--35 
30--35] 50 | -25--35) 45 | -25--35 
-52 | 50 -40 | 35 -40 
Beets tradi eae 33--54! 494] -33--54 
30--50| 48 | -30--45] 44 | -30--50 
-50 | 44 -46 | 40 +46 
85--50! 50 | -25--30) 50 | -25--30 
+55 | 55 «40 | 55 -40 
30--40] 50 | -23--35| 44 | -238--32 
+375) 55 -40 | 40 -40 
525] 46 | -38--58 or 38--58 

50 | 50 -41 | 40 +38 

45 | 44 -50 | 44 5 
Dd eB alee see 32--41 ce +32--41 


-50 | 55 -40 | 55 42 
-60 | 50 *52 | 32 52 


@ Includes punch press, drill press, screw machine, lathe, boring machine operators, etc. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





























1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry ——_ |_| ———_—— Industry $$ | |] —___——. 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per pelr per |per Occupation per |per] per- |per}] per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.|] hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND Patternmakers—Conce. 
Macuine SHop ING dD soy hs Gore mates -45--62| 50 | -55--60} 40 | -55--60] 40 
Propucts—Conc. IN GSC cur, dene eae +54 | 55 -40 | 42 -40 | 49 
INGeoliicns nts tie Meee -65 | 50 +525] 50 “BS | 45 
B—Brass—Conce. ING ASiseccccts eee eee -68 | 48 +65 | 40 -65 | 40 
INGO... ee Ane -75 | 492 -675| 40 675} 40 
INGst20) aAicnt samen -70 | 48 +50 | 44 50 | 44 
35 Sa DAO WING bails sotcoers Rite -95 | 50 70 | 50 75 | 50 
24 NMRA MEIN Cube Die a bears See -80 | 44 69 | 44 69 | 44 
45 -45 | 44 INO Et2D sis sheen bee 1-05 | 44 90 | 44 90 | 44 
38 +3878] 45 UN Omran. oie Roper -90 | 44 80 | 44 80 | 44 
48 -63 | 44 
40 -61 | 40 || Toolmakers— 
48 | -32--40] 48 IN Ooo Ml tas teeters Mees -60 | 50 56:1 32 56 | 40 
55 BOWCSa Hh, SING. wees 0.0 bee ele -60 | 44 -65 | 35 65 | 40 
No tes eo stan oko -50 | 50 “40 | 50 -44 | 50 
Buffers and polishers— IN@ a. |. ieee eee +40 | 55 -40 | 48 -40 | 48 
IRS Be Va is -50 | 493 -50 | 35 DOMED GH LINO. ts.., os Bemeramene +85 | 493 -65 | 494 +65 | 47 
BNO eo SER eee -65t] 48 -56 | 44 -56 | 44 NOt sites beet ek ela ee -50 | 40 “55 | 44 
BN Ou ois crag eee °25—-50) 50.) 25—-891 440) Q0— O54 ONO. 7... PA ee diel. oo sh cecil b supa. -50 | 50 -50 | 50 
IN Oca Noa cena -45 | 50 | -30--45) 45 | -30--45] 44 BN) Oe icine tees too +54 | 50 -51 | 40 -53 | 40 
TN KOE STROMAL pr ok EN A +50 | 494 +425) 20 +425) 20 INO: Bho.) eee +55 | 50 -45 | 50 -45 | 50 
Nop cu Oe a BW +575) 41- -575) 36 OURO) ile TIN Op MlOns act smear ean +84 | 50 +605} 54 -605| 45 
45 INO Ald. Cove -70 | 50 -60 | 50 -60 | 45 
IN Oe ese Rote ea ee Chie ae Eee +535) 47 HOO AQ UNO bo eens Ponce -65 | 48 -63 | 40 -63 | 40 
IDSC RD ies PAO GPU eure -40 | 54 +35 | 48 ‘B50 uA NOMS. b.. 2pm eee -80 | 44 -75 | 44 “75 | 44 
IN [OM le ee yer, See -40 | 50 | -30--40] 45 | -80--45] 45 ||Blacksmiths— 
“45 “47 No. 1 55 | 50 -47 | 44 47 | 44 
No. 65 | 44 -65 | 35 65 | 35 
No. 63 | 50 D7 || oo 57 | 40 
No. 65 | 50 40 | 50 42 | 50 
No. 45 | 55 45 | 48 45 | 48 
No. Wey) a8) 43 | 44 43 | 44 
No. 55 | 50 50 | 44 50 | 44 
No. 68 | 48 -61 | 48 61 | 48 
No. 52 | 48 -45 | 48 45 | 48 
No. 575| 50 -54 | 40 54 | 44 
No. 50 | 54 45 | 50 50°) 50 
No. 60 | 50 -485| 44 485) 44 
No. 425] 45 -36 | 50 36 | 45 
No. 55 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 45 
No. 52 | 48 55 | 40 58 | 40 





























MacHINERY 
Patternmakers— 

65 | 50 -60 | 44 60 | 44 

70 | 44 -70 | 35 BOM aso 

60 | 50 *b3 | 32 58 | 44 

60 | 50 +52 | 50 62''|\ 50 

65 | 50 -55 | 50 8 | 50 

65 | 55 | -45--50) 48 | -45--50) 48 

50 | 50 375| 44 40 | 44 

73 | 48 69 | 48 69 | 48 

62 | 48 58 | 48 58 | 48 

75 | 50 64 | 40 64 | 44 

50 | 55 40 | 35 40 | 35 

60 | 54 54 | 50 54 | 50 

70 | 50 | -45--65} 50 | -50--65] 50 

50 | 50 425| 40 45 | 40 





t Female. t 1980. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry a) Industry —_———— | ——_—____ —_—_——— 
and — Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs and Wages | Hrs Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per |per Occupation per per | per 








hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 





































$ $ $ $ 
Assemblers— 
NOP RAR Sarak iar : : 47 -40 | 47 
sick Ds cated ams |e uae AIRE Re . 40 -60 | 44 
Ae SCE ae 50 +45 | 50 
WEACHINE RVe—Oone |e hin gine Week it pee SOME ames ING Ad. seb edd abel center ee Alitee 6 40 -48 | 40 
50 +25 | 50 
Millwrights— 50 -39 | 50 
OumeL nero sh tee Co te 70 | 44 “75 | 35 60 +35 | 48 
INGOMME Saree. itee oh see 52 | 50 “48 | 32 40 -68 | 40 
INOME Ocaaioem nce coe 50 | 50 -48 | 50 48 -40 | 48 
NORE 4 ce. tee ae, 425} 50 -38 | 50 44 -50 | 44 
INCOME Oc ecdoneat ce: 50 | 48 -49 | 48 40 .45 | 40 
INIGMNO. ocho tele al ste at mee 36 0 44 +35 | 44 
INOWP (occtse tebe ee -32--50] 50 | -36--56} 40 
INO Oise sale eotsoliras 50 | 50 -50 0 
ING OUON ha acd cele 70 | 493 -70 | 44 44 -685| 44 
INGRIOM. aces ane . 60 | 48 +55 | 40 50 -45 | 50 
NOM hs tether ieee saute -50 | 48 50 -40 | 50 
INGA Lone. chine ns sie 95 | 50 -70 | 50 48 +575} 48 
50 -25 | 50 
Moulders— 44 -50 | 44 
UNOM Lee ct nese Sets 55 | 50 +513} 44 40 +65 | 40 
INORC2 eames a 54 | 50 -49 | 40 40 -50 | 40 
NOME Osicc cen es Uk. 58 | 50 -48 | 50 50 -60 | 45 
NOME Ae eed Seas 55 | 54 “40 | 48 45 -43 | 45 
INGRBOvpietiomes tees 575) 50 -42 | 50 44 -65 | 44 
ING we Or techs cee aes 60 | 48 +55 | 48 
INIOMY Uigcctc eee tse 70 | 48 -68 |. 48 
INOS Ste. cise te tee 70 | 50 -64 | 40 32 -40 | 44 
NOME O cis ce eee 55 | 54 +55 | 50 35 -75 | 40 
INOSMD sca ote acon 45 | 50 -40 | 40 50 -45 | 50 
UNG Tees. ca osteo 50 | 50 -35 | 50 48 +34 | 45 
IN OMA ee rece aioe. 60 | 45 *45 | 45 48 -60 | 48 
IN| Oy WB eR BPs ee 63 | 48 -60 | 40 44 -33 | 44 
INige Lage. cee: teen 70 | 45 -70 | 32 48 -40 | 48 
INGO LOM seaite toe. 75 | 50 *50 | 50 48 -38 | 48 
ING LOM d eters 77 | 44 “69 | 44 50 -45 | 50 
INOM ccs ce ane sae. 75 | 44 “75 | 44 40 -44 | 40 
INGE LSet se. cues tickers 813] 44 °675| 44 51 -45 | 50 
50 -25 | 50 
Coremakers— 45 +325] 45 
One). toa caws sats -60 | 50 +513] 44 44 -55 | 44 
NIGMS), naka cntre acne s -48 | 50 -46 | 50 
INOMP SL cos tstee tee: 40 | 50 -40 | 50 
INGE. Gees Seow et en es 68 | 48 -61 | 48 40 -36 | 40 
ENON COMES. os ae eae o 58 | 48 -52 | 48 50 -44 | 50 
NOME GO occtccet feat. 665} 50 -64 | 40 : : : 47 -40 | 47 
INIO ME Ca hood ee ee 60 | 54 -59 | 50 59 | 50 INOS AS cs det Sh eae : . 40 -45 | 40 
INGE Se cheat teas 60 | 50 50 | 40 50 | 40 INIORM OH ee ik RAL aoe : : 48 -50 | 48 
INO Mie Otes hamenct Seee 385] 50 345] 45 345) 45 : 
NOs Oe Naas aoe oe 63 | 48 55 | 40 55 | 40 
INOR ese aan ees 65 | 45 60 | 32 GOMES A WV TeINON Lwcdeadue ence 674 -43 | 674 
INGMUZ. «ake nate. 62 | 50 42 | 50 PAD OOOM | INO. ile singes selec ce 32 -50 | 44 
NOES ices da tee Meet 77 | 44 64 | 44 O40 1 AAG STING.» voinn isd wae cd-teele 60 -55-| 60 
INOS 1408. Ob ccdea es 75 | 44 65 | 44 GO| FAO OINIO He 4c wih ol hood eS 72 +305) 72 
Si als VR eee 40 -42 | 56 
Mieehm etal wworkers=— | eh apmee CPSP a | tree ore tee ea PEN wan Gtr ot Geb korea 54 -495] 51 
INO cca eee ees 63 | 50 57 | 32 =D Meee Pee NOt Vena ees eee 50 -614| 44 
LS a stints Gn he es 30 | 55 325} 48 SOM CAS ONION NS. .i ds Seve see 60 35 | 60 
ENON OSS eth tans eee 45 | 50 45 | 44 ASM MMEINGO et AO Sean d og ose 40 47 | 40 
INON a a oe es 575} 50 50 | 50 ADM POOM ONO. LO me adies tea ele 55 55 | 55 
IN RR fete a ee 45 | 50 425] 40 -44 | 40 
INGO... canes eee 45 | 50 35 | 50 -35 | 50 
INOS tlc cree ene 50 | 493 50 | 44 “HOUIDATSIM ENE TE, 2. 200% Hee 32 41 | 44 
INL tseacee ieee ane 70 | 493 475| 40 SATO OI MNNIOS (2s dcuks eee eos 70 40 | 56 
ENO Osha ee ee ea aslo t teehee 60 | 44 ‘Ooms MINOM 83). ..c4. Sead eee 56 30 | 56 
NOLO. ac eee tae a ee ole 30 | 59 ZOOM PD OM UNIO? 42... dese 0d terns 44 41 | 44 
Nigam. aon tor es 70 | 50 38 | 50 AD OO MI TINO’. Oidtaoress «boactee 48 48 | 48 
ONG lores ie flee ce 55 | 55 50 | 45 = HOM ADM EeNOs «Gisktaes oe see eee 0 +57 0 
add Rae oo 44 +365) 44 
Machine operdtors=—e | howe ete to) oat atc gud) At efi) Oem hy RM UNS OB sce, 2 quae steele 59 -30 | 54 
en Lee ea went asker +23 | 44 255) 40 265 P20 PONIORM Ox. jd. ees dates 40 -40 | 40 
INO ee an cued des -50 | 50 48 | 40 SAS CSO MINS LOWS bills ee Oe 78 35 | 66 
INGOs) Oo Sudecne aae ot 50 | 56 50 | 48 -50 | 48 
1 ORME ey Bes oe BLO iss) 325} 48 35 
INK mn O i acre Memes acto es 44 | 54 42 | 44 7445 490 Noe Veioide. 48 40 | 48 
ING cn Onn anata. 45 | 494 40 | 47 PAQS KAT WER CUD coca dokee cake: 40 30 | 40 
SINGS oe (corsets ok arian | sed ee a ee 35 | 44 SOMA AMMAN evo cee sree earen 32 30 | 44 
IND ae Cana tae 45 | 50 38 | 40 AD Sid OM aeNIOst Aoi st, Se. Stee 48 33 | 35 
ING an On ty Peta dean 40 | 50 27 | 50 MOE DON INGS Ose otocee sates: 4 375| 48 
INO LOD Meee et sh | eee On ES 47 | 44 AQT ASTIN’ \.Oi5.5 ldots teerers 48 | -30--35} 48 
INCOR DIR SAA Bee Bee bey 5{0) 43 | 50 AST CAOR MON OLE Gh aigaolstele we etaesere 4 +35 | 44 
ISP DAE ed Ro a RN RRS eh 45 | 44 “ADM TOE IMMUN Ge Ses eae Nctelets off EE OOM OO | asta cectell at ec +30 | 44 
INO. LS ose eels eves 36 | 493 40 | 40 AQUA OMMPPIN OSS Oi i'd be A ttre 45 -40 | 44 
TING © a ae re 60 | 44 50 | 44 oO TAATIMDINGOS LOM ices ep ettescinele 40 +33 | 40 
ING LOeees artes esas 753| 44 725| 44 PLOT AL EN EIN Osh bcia esis, sicitielereie c 50 -25 | 50 
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1929 1935 1936 











1929 1935 1936 
Industry | ne Industry ——————— | qc — 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs. 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. 
$ > $ $ $ 
70 1533 -60 | 50 | -60--72] 48 
Ses ae ehe eyo ulster ed eee -70 | 59 70 | 55 
: 70 | 50 -60 | 45 -60 | 50 
MacuIneERY—Cone. pe cote ks vial oo EE hares, ee -50 | 51 -50 | 44 
Rectan avec RT ss <3 MRT] nee -70 | 50 -70 | 48 
Labourers—Conc. 75 | 493 -65 | 463 +65 | 464 
OMe. ahs Lee +33 | 45 +315] 45 64 | 433 -60 | 50 65 | 48 
INGA Oia... 5 She baeh °45 | 492 +35 | 4 60 | 52 +53 | 48 53 | 48 
INIOMRLA Ss. acc Zc che atthe -40 | 50 315] 44 70 | 52 +48 | 48 48 | 48 
NOMAD 5 tse fren +425) 45 45 | 32 88 | 55 -64 | 50 70 | 55 
INOMGe 2 cee eee -40 | 48 30 | 44 75 | 50 55: |/ 50 57 | 50 
INO SNL ic eu sirmtraiaiels -40 | 55 34 | 45 60 | 55 50 | 50 50 | 48 
INOR IS ieee hace bakers -40 | 44 35 | 44 
AUTOMOBILES 85--90| 532) -60--75| 50 | -77--83) 48 
oc bo Re a oe ee Bae Loe -65 | 50 50 
Assemblers— 60--85| 50 | -50--80} 45 | -55--80} 50 
74) 40518 se SO e40n) Nig. 4c, Steam e ees ol AN -60 | 40 | -55--70} 44 
79 | 40 50--60} 58 | -80--35] 55 | -35--55) 55 
46), 405) Ure DLe wad INO SEG. coke eeealic.o.c.oi. Lome. 55--65} 50-| -55--65] 474 
43 | 40 55 
67 | 40 885} 50 “70 | 50 75 | 48 
77 | 40 70 | 493 -70 | 464 70 | 46} 
+58 | 40 48 -63 | 48 7 | 48 
°75 | 32 60--70| 52 | -60--70} 48 | -60--70) 48 
+45 | 423 55 +55 | 50 3, [a5 
-50 | 38 75 | 50 | -55--70] 45 | -55--70) 45 
; 65 | 55 -60 | 50 -60 | 48 
Painters and fa 9 ey ee APR a sg °55 | 41 -55 | 50 
enamellers— 
ONAL BOM a 75 | 30 -71 | 40 
NORE Ke Rana eles 65 | 40 -46 | 40 
INOSRG shes colts aie 94 | 36 “77 | 40 35--50} 50 | -36--60) 45 | -36--70) 50 
INOGR ASS aN Rell. Scania eee. EQN MAO. 2) side Tical OM iiy EIN MED eo cose: choy Siake ate MieRell Blase aie Woes loans -30--45| 50 | -35--45] 50 
EN ODS Oly os eta sak ball arly he ores Of AOU Ze AOUN GINO MRSH) ccc eiMatinnas Ge sinie Lomas +85--40] 40 | -30--40) 44 
INO GIO Scie tere ste | o's coe lee -58 | 40 40 | 48 +35 | 48 5 | 48 
To (AER Wa He 65 | 18 +53 | 59 40 | 58 | -30--35| 55 | -30--35) 55 
IN Oa Be ee be home 54 | 32 -55 | 44 60 | 50 -40 | 50 0 | 50 
NORIO. eh tA 875) 24 COUEO OH) 2 le TOV Maou: INOe son dae crertere ciel] ciel. sve ese cee -40--55| 50 | -40--68) 48 
INOBMOR Aba Ene aT 5: gunk [am 60 | 44 40 | 50 +85 | 45 50 
40 | 50 +30 | 45 °30 | 45 
Trimmers— 35--40] 50 +30 | 45 30 | 45 
NOG Ae oS Ris Soiieis 85 | 40 °72 | 40 36--48] 52 | -35--40] 48 | -35--43] 48 
LANICoe 8074 eee in ESI a) DER OR Oa °35 | 40 51--70] 52 | -40--50) 48 | -45--53} 48 
INO MOE Ls. cones emo. Greate tect cians -67 | 40 55 -40 | 50 0 | 55 
INOS RAS OE RS Oe es oa ean, | ea *6Si"AOH. .  eGaueaO Noel e..%.eeeven mele | sive) Sere amare “48 | 43- 48 | 424 
INOPT OT. ce boM ees deta bee Ose Late. -48 | 40 50 
INOS Ge ete e eR co eesetele a siciieieats 45 | 40 52--58| 50 | -40--45) 50 | -45--48) 48 
UNIO SNA sods Lcsineteiele 75 | 24 75 | 40 40--60] 532 -45 | 50 0 | 48 
‘ 35-65) 494] -47--52| 464] -52--60) 464 
Craters, packers and CEQASS sgcee deel ceeds eel oma -55 | 432 -60 | 40 
loaders— 
OMb AR cs thon beue 65 | 55 -65 | 40 
INOW 2a tins tebinatenis 50 | 55 -54 | 40 
INGniro ees ves cee seis c| ecient. | eis -58 | 40 33 | 52 +27 | 48 27 | 48 
INO Mia 2 elsdaseae leo tsaeeaeteay 45--49) 37 | -45--49] 42 |] Nos 2... ccc s cfc ccccceslenne +22 | 50 22 | 50 
INDO nO sss a kubats omer *52 | 253 45 | 36 20 | 50 | -25--35] 45 | -26--32] 45 
175) 55 +21 | 29 +21 | 55 
Inspectors— 29--34] 50 -30 | 50 -30 | 48 
SNM Cas iAS eo ci ttaverte 65--85} 50 | -60+-75) 40 AOR Se coe o mel eee °40 | 463 
INOS esse bdcle ate ae -70 | 50 -58 | 40 25 | 494 35 | 463 *37 | 46% 
INOLW Sos). che ASN SERN Sie a taal cee *45--63] 45 
INO mae i oi ccia ee 60 | 48 -60 | 48 
INO MO) osc Hear 75 | 32 *75 | 32 50 -50 | 50 50 
275--45] 50 |-380--375| 50 | -33-40 | 50 
. 50 -50 | 45 -50 | 45 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS oy Sess ote aieke ste Sedat ole. tw Soave | oes +30--40| 55 | -380--40) 55 
eybchsteelterd waliahe’s clave ce oe om -55 | 45 -60 | 50: 
Machinisis— 50 | 493 +52 | 463 +52 | 44 
OURS Jc ccbihe | aie 0 | 60 “637/00! 2055] "00H INO SUET as /o.ctecrbactesetel| eesicle Cate Veen -75 | 44 “75 | 40 
INOSE 25; 5. 2/8es Soees 55--70] 54 | -50--65) 45 | -65--65] 50 |] No. 8..........ccccfecceccccleces -60 | 433 65 | 50 
INOuinOdany is acne Saleen gs secibaae -60 | 35 
INO Staessen 82 | 433 -60 | 48 
INOGN Osa ideale acter 45--65| 50 | -40--60} 60 40 | 50 -43 | 50 43 | 48 
INORG. ibd. ee 65 | 52 “60M ASH bb alvaS CIN sais .oc) de celle etereil'olave'els sisters arate “41 | 48 +45 | 43 
INOW RT dies cte UBeestees *51--60) 52 | -50--52) 48 |-46--52 | 48 ff Now 8f.......c cece ele ce cee eeleoes 33 | 41 34 | 43 
ING S824 02d ito ee *65--70| 50 | -52--55] 50 | -55--60 INOww4 Toc. laden stoke +28 | 50 30 | 50 8 
INO HH O50) eae ee Balliete s-da Mime Rae -40--45| 36-] -40--45 INO BOB oi he petite Marei|ie oc sls eistellloetete 40--45] 464)-425--45] 464 
40 INO SaO i). cchisisbye tae saciele scene 275| 464 2 63 
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Tass X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | ——\ ccm Industry a — 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |)Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AUTOMO?PILE Machinists— 

Parts—Concluded INTO SOL RO nee ets cats | eat bee oda -48 | 50 -60 | 50 
INR Zasaniten acl taeets +355} 45 -30 | 44 -30 | 44 
Assemblers—Cone. INO Mi cistnbes ieee sues 50--60} 50 | -40--52) 44%] -40--52) 443 

NOME: a uae Gs erate +45 | 52 -38 | 48 BOS led Sill MMI Oma 4 sohbet eis 5 Sues +55 | 48 | -45--55! 48 | -45--55] 35 

INO Sn STi cine ttosinee 25--30) 52 -27 | 48 -27 | 48 UNIO! LD irate: Buteia ds ek -55 | 50 +495] 45 -536| 342 

IN(O sop Discs eo Silos bw ete -50 | 52 -43 | 48 +43 | 48 INOW Onesies eo eiate« °58 | 50 “40 | 50 *40 | 47 

INI sp OR e sc iordsigeatena.ciatee +25 | 50 | -25--35) 50 |-275--35] 50 NOME Ci feetas aimee cidare -50 | 50 °43 | 44 -43 | 40 

HNO st lofizae tcsiareceisvsier- +20 | 50 | -22--33] 50 | -23--33] 50 INO gue Sitaniavs sss c obits *65 | 55- -50 | 44 *50 | 44 

INO LD ees vcard eke Gr -40 | 50 °85 | 50 | -30--35] 45- 60 

50 INO EG Oe eros aie 5-cere °50 | 44 “45 | 44 “45 | 44 

Platers— INO SLO! saecones gate os Sulnis -58 | 60 -425! 60 -425) 60 
INOaiil c's sedsehedaien - 32--35| 60 | -30--40} 60 CAD OO MN PINO WL Ls hice melas eddies -60 | 50 -46 | 50 -48 | 48 
INO eho. oe cts Teuerd ste Brolis cee opine llebuese -50 | 42 POON AZT NOw12....ccc0+ 00 05s *45 | 44 +35 | 62 *385 | 44 
INOMEO sare or ccehece after -40--55| 50 | -40--45] 50 | -40--65] 48 INGaeL Oli Seine siace dott *65 | 44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
INGE cee as cckcineiees -40--45| 493] -40--45) 463)-425--50] 4631 No. 14............02 |. ccccccc]eces °563) 45 °625| 45 
INGO Sk se critics aloe. 7 50 °35 | 50 -35 | 50 

Patternmakers— 

Grinders— INTO Ls accles Wolce cite *45 | 45 *45 | 50 °45 | 44 
INGta Ls Mo icrsdeca +35 | 494 -50 | 463 -595) 46 INOUE 2 a vaeihoctes cele nis 45~-60) 50 | -40--52) 443) -40--52) 342 
INOS eae a tam Strorare + llovayermiteta.ei|lGhare °44--70| 45 | -40--70| 50 |] No. 38...........00. -53 | 48 | -38--54) 48 | -38--54] 48 
INGO Oo eit conic Semin | oe ee teat -50 | 52 oA WA NO ws 4a cyl. hse atte 5 -65 | 50 | -50--64) 45 | -56--67) 343 
INO WMA ce oc tends, 4 its -40 | 433 -45 | 48 SOO 40 INNO n  Oienidesres a0 ses -60 | 50 -48 | 50 -48 | 48 
INO ay Olas cee aa tela -42 | 50 °40 | 45 | -80--45) 45 |] No. 6........0000-. -575| 48 +606) 48 606] 48 
Now Gia. lde ae bees. +51--60} 52 | -88--50) 48 | -40--50] 48 INORD 7555 irenekiod sas °45 | 40 -35 | 50 -38 | 62 

Buffers and polishers— Moulders— 

INO ssp Laarecgaie ao b9 +35--50| 494] -60--85) 464] -75--90| 463] No. 1.............. 472) 45 -438) 45 -413) 45 

INOW bes. Se eenies sees 45--85}| 50 | -45--60] 50 | -47--60| 48 ||) No. 2.............. +50--60) 45 | -45--63) 443) -45--60} 444 

UN Gina Oe esos crane eee aiellietre ete el enn -37 | 60 -37 | 60 SNIGU chisnvatee warale: # stare °68 | 43 -45 | 48 *45 | 35 

INO Sa Ate aw avenele eset hatera aise lpr -55 | 60 COD MMOOMMMNO BM AL. sic siclaizle:s slele's [oeedislestells sec -60 | 44 -60 | 40 

BINGO) eed ici a tial aha: belt 6 -35 | 60 -40 | 60 -40 | 59 ENCME De cs be Rave 's ole by. ole’ ateedatees [eae +35 | 54 -35 | 54 

ING di Ohsies Bs adie arse -315] 60 -30 | 60 -30 | 50 INO Me Gisenovestes ste. +55 | 44 -50 | 44 °50 | 44 

NOMIC ER ental omelets °35--55| 48 | -40--55] 48 |] Now 7......cccceeee -51 | 60 -40 | 60 “40 | 54 

NOMS oraieieueias aeons -60 | 48 -55 | 50 -63 | 50 INOW Sls neidc Adore wislels -57 | 50 -56 | 50 *58 | 48 

INO SLO a seenihine Bene -75 | 48 -60 | 50 SOD MOON RUNG mh ies sicdirs sare sis. ere -60 | 45 -45 | 57 -45 | 50 
{nspectors— 

INO di Lives live ares: -60 | 53% -50 | 50 -60 | 4 ||\Machine operators— 

INO beac startin shane! ester -50 | 493 -40 | 464 °425| 464) Now Le. csccsseeee .43-.55 | 50 |.40-.45 | 50 |.40-.45 | 47 

INOUR Occ decree cies °725| 434 -60 | 48 -65 | 40 INES a ficstes fave vc eens Seta Cee .08-.42 | 50 |.40-.42 | 48 

ING GaAs daatedipa's Vee obec vslleae °33 | 422 =o. [VAD MMINOEOidere alo dale 's cities -40-.50 | 45 |.386-.45 | 48 |.36-.47 | 444 

INIGraa DO eias se oite Sere alles cies « Hetibee +28 | 434 28) (W424 MUNIOE Ed ete e ayale |e ales « .48 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 35 

INTO caus @ctisterd crates | kaeerdis. seta iller ae -40 | 60 AD 1S OMMAEN ON Ori auisivels te bie {sree tele lets| oot .46-.56 | 45 |.51-.56 | 35 

INGORE Gacsne aka e ears | hs Rocks c Lases 35--45| 45 | -47--57| 50} No. 6..... Mae isla steps cee oscil er 6 .64 | 45 .O7 | 35 

INGO tie Sa cotta Manse ebicte tetanic es « Pebemee +35 | 40 °35 | 44 

ING Occ sie ts reisic exes > -48 | 48 -45 | 48 “45 | 48 Sheet metal workers— 

INGO chivenemees oc -40--65| 52 | -40--50! 48 | -40--50) 48} No. 1..........00. .60 | 50 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 

NIGaeL LT ccienne eaaaye +30 | 52 +27 | 48 °30 | 48 NOSE 2). siciule elds ees bis .50 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 47 

INOUHL 2) Gta there e Ts -40 | 55 -40 | 43 240 OD HMMUNOM RO sate dale aes es .55 | 44 .60 | 44 .60 | 44 

INGinld ob eeaels ate -50--65) 50 | -85--55) 50 | -35--55| 50 |} No. 4........cceeelecccccccleces .44 | 50 .46 | 48° 
Labourers— INO eI Ds ee ctetiaie-e clei lec oe oem el Ses .462| 48 .514] 48 

Notin las teu ois nk. -40 | 50 -35 | 50 SOLAS I MNO Oaisis os etle saleres .55 | 40 |.80-—.35 | 57- .85 | 50 

INOUE Och cides ecgenes -35--40] 50 | -86--40] 45 | -36--40] 50 65 

ING ANS case tn eaeed oes lise ee hae eee +20--30} 60 | -20--30) 60} No. 7......eeeee0e- .50-.55 | 50 .47 | 45 .494) 35 

NUON Esk wdemesacuins 315--35) 60 -30 | 60 -30 | 55 | No. 8..... FE ed ae es IP Os oP .63 | 45 VAN) et} 

INO MRO asc ats ¢ PE tie -50 | 534 -40 | 30 -50 | 48 

INO tg Giteetes wate. sais °40--45| 494 -40 | 463 °40 | 464)\Woodworkers— 

INO Sail oneds strate se -49 | 433 *45 | 433 HO 40 BINGst 1. oe cle dels nae ee .85 | 45 .20 | 40 .30 | 40 

INOW Sar. cm Raat te *25--40] 48 +30 | 48 | -25--85} 48 |] No. 2......c.cee00. .50 | 45 |.85-.45 | 48 |.35-.50 | 444 

NOG O is alternates eos °45 | 52 -38 | 48 38, [4S MBN Get: sc oreibine Sales. .50 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 47 

ING ALO mieccemas dues -40 | 52 -37 | 48 -37 | 48 INIOAE4 320 ote Gite 2s aie .45 | 50 .39 | 44 .39 | 40 

INOW Le Ve tadeet *30 | 55 +35 | 50 +3, [MOU MENON D sie ects Sidle esi .40 | 60 .335| 60 .335| 60 

INOS iae is ayes acinar °35 | 55 +35 | 50 +30 [G48 i aeNOse 0. \s\ cle Sale, 60 (S20 .46 | 44 .30 | 55 .30 | 54 

INOM 1S chads dae es -40 | 55 +375) 50 $45 1h48 WiMNO phe «sides See re ae .40 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 

INOW Ss). 3 oh ae Rs sl ee ogee '[ steieve .53 | 45 .58 | 35 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS Painters— 

No. Gese kee .35 | 53} .30 | 44 .30 | 44 

Blacksmiths— No. 2 be: .50 | 45 .87 | 48 .40 | 444 
NORE Mince sie weticanics Teccd saaccl site -50 | 50 “O60 Je SOUNMANOs O. «seis ose odes .45 | 48 .84 | 48 34 | 35 
INO osu cee oe +325] 534 +325] 48 =S2D VAS MIMMNOME 4 sic dacice <%'ste .58 | 50 .48 | 45 .54 | 34} 
INO Ok oo0 Fitaa congress +50 | 45 -47 | 48 vA7  WPAateNG oe D.... ¢ ke ctéle ccleiaie .40 | 50 .88 | 50 .40 | 47 
IN Oi acne ecina ets +62 | 48 -40 | 48 -40 | 385 | No. 6.. ace .60 | 50 .51 | 44 .61 | 40 
INGO ss es csciedee ns -65 | 50 -555| 45 +583] 343] No. 7.....0 ateae. .55 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NOR Osis ecu a sicia *55 | 50 +35 | 50 240) PATA BRING air a oicssie cide sielaiers .40 | 50 .384 | 50 .386 | 48 
INO eins Sonaeimels : -60 | 50 *43 | 44 -45 | 40] No. 9...... Fe tase .42 | 44 .88 | 60 |.380-.38 | 50 
INO am Sitesi ¢ pa? Mg 60 1a +54 | 44 -45 | 441) No.10......... 45 | 44 .40 | 44 -40 | 44 
INOS Oi icsewee « Raeee °70 | 44 °65 | 44 -65 | 44 lInspectors— 

INO LO ies ttacat cn : *42 | 60 31 | 60 SOZOIL OOM MENG de Lac casiaiee caine .50 | 50 47 | 48 .47 | 48 

INOGRLL tee Secu Bee: -56 | 50 °55 | 50 “60 ASTIN tis 2d cs cia idles cinerei|iciers ee Sa Se .50 | 50 .50 | 47 

INO So astocorteseimee 545] 48 +514) 48 SHOO Oa MENOEO:s 6 cele sreie cain aie .44 | 50 .40 | 50 .42 | 48 

INOin Los inaedecmetastexers °45 | 45 *35 | 60 °35 | 441) No. 4..... eaterg si .388 | 50 .36 | 50 .388 | 48 

INGolAuvs scan eene °40 ' 44 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 OED! clicks Seas Bmelelcate ee gtale sia .40-.56 | 45 |.47-.58 | 35 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 























1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | — | Industry ee 
and. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per per |per| per |per Occupation per |per! per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk. hour | wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ D $ $ 
AGRICULTURAL Moulders, helpers— 

IMPLEMENTS—Cone. INCOM Ltrs hastens .815 a .045| 48 .300| 48 

Shippers and packers— INO B22 cshisae Seas .40 | 55 40 | 24 .40 | 40 
INO Su Lane eo poate .020| 533 .285} 48- P2SDi" DO ENO paroles As de eee memes | sie ae ee wen ater 232 1730 .30 | 30 

60 60 Nios 354-b eee. soo) WoO Atel) cd) 00" |.D0 
DOSES ol. chokes greets .40 | 48 |.35-.40 | 48 |.85-.40 | 85 |] No. 5............. .45 | 50 $35 1°32 ebay | a 
INTOMES «hss ntene ania .825-.42] 45 |.382-.40 | 48 |.32-.40 | 48 IN Gene OR ates tes .325| 60 .26 | 59 .30 | 59 
ESOUNA ss. See ae .58 | 44 |.45-.50 | 44 |.30-.50 | 44 
iN SCORE RE Pa 3, Gael Res % 6 lel | aA .40 | 50 335] 60 
INOst6.. dace 6251; GO" |... ance eleics 417| 60 ||\Coremakers— 
INTO ss she ee ei coe othe ane 5 48 | 35 “Oy Ge sleep es Be 55-.60 | 55 40 | 24 40 | 40 
ENOMITS © sant dents | Sree be rece 425= AG 45s 45 48a CAS MING seve dL peerdera iL oes ah te ails eens 325] 40 325} 40 
NGS to 0 Eee 50 | 48 36 | 49 42 | 46 

Firemen— INIOS  Atvee cr ctertee eames oo ac av cents [eyes 42 | 40 42 | 40 
ENON Ly cei Renee 50 | 60 40 | 50 4QRES5 HO INow On eee meee. . feck ime. 30 | 44 30 | 44 
INES PE oct ee aap 45 | 50 35 | 84 45\9| 256 sl MINIO™ Oca deeenerte elles. fe allo ee 30 | 50 30 | 50 
INU OPER CAA Aor: So ARG 40 | 50 .36 | 84 JOM Seni PANS 1a) Soteeeerse es 63 | 50 45 | 32 45 | 32 
INOS A; oc adaneen 36.) 72 .32 | 56 ADGPAS Al ING 58 woes Gy eiiecams lec. aloes 473] 44 473] 50 
INGE Ste ae cates 465] 48 .432] 48 432] 48 
INGE CGE? Gaon. ae: 39 | 66 .30 | 54 30 | 53 
NO RE ees ees 47 | 52 .42 | 45 44 | 48 ||Sheet metal workers— 

INO 2, See 335] 54 eSOios 32 | 54 

Labourers— Nios) 2h a ae 38-.57 | 53 47 | 45 47 | 48 

ORL RRR, Sy SE Se ae .30 | 50 SOM 50 I MANOY ios... sk eee 35-.55 | 59 |.85-.55 | 44 |] .35-.55} 44 
Nog 2 ean a 32545 .25 | 44 Qoet 44 VON OM ede irs auameeieies o|', CNR. Reetle . 665} 36 665} 36 
IN| CUE ae ashe ta 33-.35 | 45 .o2 | 48 Pel IM el te | O PaaS eee icici] | Rem ee .45 | 40 515} 50 
INO aa eee ces 37 | 434 .33 | 48 S335. MNO © Of Ramee tt eS Ore teenie .28-.35 | 44 |.25-.38 | 44 
Noe te amar Se eta: ot ener .34 | 45 STS O4 SU INIOn aves sie etre ee alae .30 | 50 36 | 50 
INO Be Oiis) doe eee 35 | 50 .30 | 50 SOO a7 HIN Ge BS: okie nee 45 | 50 .385] 40 385} 40 
NOM TDT csi Ree tee cl Soc Bes [emo .25 | 54 ZOMWI54 MING MEO: s) GARE ee, 30-.50 | 50 |.24-.45 | 55 |.25-.48 | 55 
INIOR RS os Be Sone 45 | 44 .40 | 44 A004 4 i) SSNOM AO). le ae eee 60 | 44 itl yall 55 | 35 
INOUE OS 0 ee nae 32 | 50 .32 | 50 BANrAS SNe. o 5. ts eee 444) 54 .438| 40 438] 32 
INOMT OS Sh ir eae 40 | 44 40 | 44 40 | 44 
INOPALT See emails oe ees | wees .40 | 45 40 | 45 

Stove and furnace 
STOVES, mounters— 
Furnaces, Erc. INOS ol. ain bye es .300| 54 .335| 54 .335| 54 
INGO D2 sick Pee ea os ae ee ees 1360] (36 .36 | 36 

Patternmakers— INOS: 3: dt Areeeeer: .60 | 50 .49 | 40 .50 | 50 
ING Ee Bs SR es 44 | 544 .00 | 54 .380 | 54 INTO ra 4 sp, Ae eee), le .325] 48 .325| 48 
NIGMS... Cte Stoel eae .25-.50 | 58 |.25-.83 | 54 |.28-.50'| 48 |} No. 5............. .80-.60 | 50 |.33-.58 | 50 |.36-.60 | 50 
NOR Seatbelts galiien |e care ecilatens .47 | 40 ATSIC 0H eM Gem Oru. apenas s| i, 2 Se Ae .25-.40 | 50 |.30-.50 | 50 
UNG rnc: Gee RRO S's sped AREER ae .49 | 44 48 | 41 INTO SiR Ue ere 38-.60 | 50 40 | 44 432) 44 
INO Orde ceetete: 60 | 50 54 | 44 |.40-.70 | 50} No. 8............. 45 | 55 30 | 59 33 | 48 
INGOs tO ae eh ceeeetoe lsc eet iPaere 40 | 44 40 W844 SING 9. oes deere eee 50 | 50 467] 53 482) 55 
INGORE. oo. te te eee 65-.93 | 50 |.34-.75 | 50 |.40-.78 | 50 || No.10............. FS ESTO iets Son Ie Dall fi eh 45 | 40 
NOES) scam cite teres 55 | 50 456] 5 ASGINDD tao el le eee « 525] 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
BNO O05 aaa 50 | 50 36 | 55 .36 | 55 INQ Ul due cots fare ae 50 | 54 438] 40 438) 32 
INOS O) Goi ete ee ee 90 | 50 90 | 40 .90 | 4 
INOS 1c oe ees 70 | 50 54 | 50 .04 | 50 ||Polishers— 

INOS 2.5 cvscleeae ioe’ « 417| 54 625) 40 .60 | 4 “OWigael Oat Sa ocak Prpacae™ 28 i 25 | 54 225) 54 
5 

Machinists— INOS Ov lh em hte, « .60 | 53 .41 | 40 |.41-.50 | 48 
NOP ele onoee eos .50 | 54 42 | 54 ADMIT DAM WT PIN SHS oo euk ae da ae « 47 | 59 40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INGO et erate te cneiataiesass .05 | 55 .55 | 40 £50) (45 PAN swat Sep ae. .62 | 50 .50 | 40 .o7 | 40 
INOe do: eke cae .55 | 45 .55 | 40 SOO TAG HEMIN @ oes enone ||. 2. ce em le res .25-.60 | 50 |.27-.62 | 50 
INO SHER os cbs Hees eee | areleie eee Lae .325| 44 rO201 44 Nig oh Ony er eerenaneen, |i ~ See eRe ee .25-.31 | 50 |.27-.36 | 50 
BNFOR SECC Sy So LOR Tai! Rete [ta een (822157 eh 50 84="62"18-50' ll] Not L7f ee eee ann .56-.60 | 50 .52 | 40 NS Pe || PW? 
ING) AR BES AR eS ce 50 | 50 425) 40 F425\8 40 MINDS eS ieee mas ees. 50 | 55 35 | 59 38 | 48 
INO. co: ig we ea 60 | 50 48 | 55 48 | 59 INDs BOK acm baie ee a 50 | 50 47 | 40 50 | 50 
INORG se Ue aes 50 | 70 40 | 60 ASME GO ND MUON ieee an on a yan cme eee 409) 44 45 | 44 
INOS TD. sce nee 60 | 50 45 | 62 45 | 61 INGO Maso een ce, 55 | 50 40 | 50 40 | 50 
ENIOWHO. Sf. cca Seg oes | tao 30 | 32 SOME AO INO Maaco mea as ot 556} 54 53 | 40 53 | 32 
INOS MMe ae See cee 65 | 50 63 | 50 63 | 50 

Craters and shippers— 

Moulders— Noses ae et 365) 54 335} 54 335] 54 
NOV. «5 dente oes 75 | 40 655} 48 SOD5IV 48 I INOS Disec ces wae ow 45 | 53 40 | 54 45 | 48 
INOHE2. sock ae anette 75 | 55 50 | 24 SOOM EA OH r INGg £23) 5 cai erate eile ds Vaan 40 | 55 40 | 55 
UNO 2S) cle.che ee ACE) wie o ete eae de ee .055| 27 DOOD AT | aN anya © ct eee ere ee teeny .49 | 48 .44 | 50 .465| 45 
Noe a4 i 5 i tetera ns .62 | 48 47 | 45 Os PAO MUNDO moles cere ere « .80-.55 | 50 |.36-.55 | 50 |.388-.62 | 50 
INOUE: 2 La SRR Ee ag .667| 424 -6351 939 5 LCS 1 Be INGO Sata cece trae 8, el oy ae .25-.28 | 50 |.25-.28 | 59 
JAY GY A URNA Sic ik fachosl Ree chal (seen .375| 48 coco) HL MeNOs 7 ae oun ge OCS CR EB ee .85-.43 | 40 |.40-.43 | 40 
Noses 2 St: Sime. SERA. See ie Sete .645} 44 FORMA EERN OAS cies tee 35 | 50 .315] 60 315] 60 
INOWES 20 clo eee chee 75 | 48 688} 48 GaP AS NEN eo cece Bees at 30 | 55 22 | 59 24 | 59 
INOCM OER, WSOPE | 00. ce Red ee .278) 50 3061 501)| aio oO) tae beeeees es | ek Sere loa 45 | 44 45 | 44 
WNOwmO! Le Re ene 63 | 50 .50 | 32 OOM OZ PANO Sil oe Been gee 40 | 50 36 | 50 36 | 50 
INO DLE SAB ce mehr 65 | 50 .004] 40 504} 40 
ING 2s Boer ace 60 | 60 41 | 59 .48 | 59 || ngineers— 

INOS ON oe Geet 75 | 32 65 | 40 .70 | 4 INTO SG), ho Fe ee are 43 | 54 40 | 54 40 | 54 
Nous . 2.7, Be PO ln ae ea lees 40 | 32 AOS -A0 HINO eo) Uh eee at 47 | 60 423) 60 4231 60 
IOs. gs ME See GO Br |... de Seales 47516 50 PINON aS. oo ean 80 | 50 78 | 50 80 | 50 
INofd6 4. 25. fee 65 | 50 50 | 28 OOS G. HPN Ned ions biareete eee | 2 ey cee foe 531) 562 545) 55 
INOPL TA ep es eae eee tees 51.) 27 OLSIFES HPNOwto). ce ete nee 60 | 50 65"|' 50 573) 48 
INO 1S ah ack tae 75 | 48 625| 40 625) 40°l MNO.) sees 50 | 50 45 | 44 45 | 44 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry Se) a eS Se Se CeR «ER Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour jwk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SToveEs, ; Machinists— 
Furnaces, Etc.-Conc. ING sii Lilie op ienete cts bvausté Be 60-.80 | 48 |.55-.70 | 45 |.50-.65 | 45 
BINION Dee aes aac saeie so 9 155. 1152 .40 | 34 40 | 42% 
Labourers— IN Odie ttle cmate sie/8 gS .46-.55 | 55 .45 | 514 .45 | 514 
INO taal’ ae o4 beh ae eee Be) |) wey! .225| 54 POCO: MMM NO stiod clayey a eek ce aes .70-.80 | 44 .675] 59 .675} 50 
Ope poles akties 5 ener: 25-.28 | 53 DOS) 1°40) 1228S. 48 | NINO. ace ces ele .60 | 50 .58 | 44 .58 | 44 
UN OUR sore dene speek sere .825| 55 .85 | 24 OOM aO We POI Oat aera Rate ces atoee acolo ees Ie thors .45-.63 | 44 |.45-.63 | 44 
IN Ongar odes Chee leon ow ten le i. .30 | 30 ROU WRU RINGS Fit ci. ade cucert alge (sc ereueteee lie aes 48 | 46 aS" estas 
INO SLO trate ck cee LOD EaS .36 | 40 POON aA HERING van Oi trs td aerealt arege [ld i ctetinpeb acre .40 | 452 .40 | 46- 
INO. On hes Cohn 33-.42 | 50 |.31-.45 | 40 |.31-.45 | 50 63 
INOW Meath CLARE AR one uh crollh nies E20) 8. 25=.28 | AS MW INO. 0% 5 cc cones pee 33-.69 | 50 |.36-.75 | 40 |.36-.75 | 40 
Nios 785 caeeeie ae eerie coheed ak .80 | 44 OO | RAG INGOs 2 sideae o> cere |r cottt PRET cise .40 | 60 .45 | 48 
ENO iO ch ek hoe oon 1 50 ES3i |), 00 TOO OU Tha INOvgd lc cira wales fcnese .40-.65 | 48 |.40-.55 | 48 |.40-.58 | 48 
BNO LOT BEB eteh spre .375] 50 .80 | 32 ZOO Uso NO lire Weil A eee ot cceas||'s Sige apa Reet: .625| 44 .50 | 50 
IN(G Ter EES ad Ce oe eae -oU Loo .225) 60 .225] 60 ENG lols che Feline at ovate .65 | 50 .55 | 44 .60 | 44 
NOt abo ss chen’ sb sere 562] 0) et 156 i aa 
IN gaye Sa harem ge? Biaek! egaes ek es | Polo .25 | 324 .25 | 30 ||Toolmakers— 
UN Oz pls fas FARM E foroe cacao eee: .85 | 44 BOON aAMNE INO’ cou ae © ae saore .75 | 48 .70 | 45 .70 | 45 
Noel ibbeieg oy aie Ses .40 | 50 .40 | 40 SAORI CAOUIEE ING. 2. rs ae’ eeltaneo .70 | 52 .50 | 34 .50 | 42% 
IN (oye (CR be aan eae .45 | 50 E40! |} 82 AOMIEAA NIEINO AL Slee ccd ol seereit epee .80 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
IN ORL pec Ad bw eh tow .40 | 50 Had) (50 SOD COON SIN@ab Aairte-driess tare .55 | 50 .60 | 44 .60 | 44 
INTO gh cumen lofele fe ‘erste .806] 54 .313} 40 POU OAD MW NO oO! cin a sur cios eile [is oatetleelltmere £OBN | AGH Mo 'rae telllonets : 
ENO IG So ae ee ot isiy loa eRe .70 | 44 .70 | 40 
INCU ORS BEER tare 55-.80 | 48 |.50-.70 | 48 |.50-.70 | 48 
ELECTRICAL INCE SSE eee Be le See } 49 .50 | 47 DO los 
Apparatus, Etc. DOU a chicas eahes ciewellie sc aera bets .60 | 44 .65 | 50 
INGsRLO. Metecics aoe .80 | 50 .45 | 44 .50 | 44 
Assemblers, male— IN Old’ ceca ait tss 33-.78 | 50 |.44-.78 | 40 |.44-.84 | 40 
INO as mee bi... 304.00 iH 48540-7004 5el 402750)" Abe ONG. 12. cocldee eos citeilic wate Sope |e trek .63 | 40 .63 | 40 
INO sees 6 tarsihictoe ote ares .28 | 50 e251] 50 .2) | 50 
UN Onb SO a a ahs tote torogene liabieee ncaa le otecs oat | 47 .275| 44 |lInspectors— 
IN Oeil: 2 Nays etctak ch oes .55 | 50 .50 | 44 EDO" WAAR MIN @inad <2 oo Utes ctsole ce]. 30-.72 | 48 |.43-.66 | 45 |.48-.66 | 45 
DSRS Sy pata oe rt Oe ay Pita tat beta 43=.51 | °40=|'45= 50" 44 Ne. 2T....3....5 66° 22-.35 | 48 |.28-.87 | 45 |.28-.37 | 45 
56 ING Oho lee tae ke tees .40 | 44 .36 | 50 .36 | 45 
INO MON Rioters racer Alt Roe ETN .48 | 44 pea Whe ieee || INI 10 Rae ee Pape 2 Te kN aa .40 | 50 .40 | 45 
INO ial PEs Sea ak ate lebih .25*| 492 .275| 44 $30} AO AE GRN Os MO seis neloa ol sexe .40*| 492 .43 | 463 .50 | 40 
INO Sern e ear he iatie .colsiictahiecdnctc a Richae DO=neO Wi 4G2| Bo -40)) | AON MING. 10. cs sited det oct lass ctreelttetes .40-.54 | 48 |.45-.60 | 48 
INO a 49 vay Series aide SO VOOR 40g 2030) | OTT: ES = 025 || TAQMHERIN Ole Tice cass oct arcs |e os etiom el woes .24 | 40 .24 | 40 
NOE aa seek Caneel ciclse es lb rere .85 | 42- POD ADS MENG emotes crsld a tects 6s f arsiele ames [terete s .43 | 40 .43 | 40 
46 OORIMMING S1C0 svaebe de aces cist loads Pevenllins wis .3895| 40 .395| 40 
INGE UPI ey tee Geen 33-.47 | 50 |.34-.52 | 40 |.36-.56 | 40 
INSEE tare Ate Brat ere |i Snot erste & neates .35 | 442 .85 | 444)|Packers and shippers— 
NO rales: emihee wanteenyens lems cess 6 [Bova AQ=255 1/8445). 40="55) (MSOF MIN. ad. ee de dest see. 35-.45 | 48 .40 | 423 .40 | 423 
INO LEE BOE Seheale aes 35-.60 | 50 .485] 44 PASHINAAS | ONG. a2 ccd knot eye .45 | 48 .45 | 422 .45 | 424 
INGA ita a soeb ed 32-.45 | 50 |.30-.40 | 44 |.30-.40 | 44 ] No. 38............. .44 | 50 .36 | 50 .40 | 50 
INO TORR sack ous .42 | 49 .86 | 47 FAO SINSANIMINOS BA code Cade «+ .40 | 50 .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
Noval) ate te elise abso tlh aes 38-.41 | 40 |.38-.41 | 40 || No. 5............. .60 | 44 .50 | 50 00) | 50 
INO MUS ict ese cot lianetee ele eee .40 | 48 TAOP | ASP IPPING oh Ola arciba rete Iie 2 .50 | 44 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
NOLO: er tke. eae ltamieb avo heters .365] 44 AO) AAS RINO WN (ov captese sts < .565 | 50 .60 | 44 .50 | 44 
ING BES) rac tele de tear atlieeieroreee mace .00-.45 | 45-].35-.40 | 563 
Assemblers, female— 48 
One ibe be fb are .21 | 48 .28 | 45 F287 MAOM MAE NO aBeO cas lth tae tiem ec ett ore hoor .30 | 50 .28 | 50 
INO EOS en A cee shapes .25 | 50 DANAE SOL OOP NOs LO’ ce da gest sor laocem ee ele ete .385-.40 | 48 |.85-.40 | 48 
INO STON tases e ote 3040) [P44 hsb =no rs 40" S6—2 38" |P40) I INO. a ae aasd eels ed ccals ous .40-.50 | 44 |.35-.50 | 50 
INOW EEN os ceb eae .40 | 44 .85 | 50 59.6; [P4ORITMENGs ale), cine dcx as.t oe Bs, ED 140) 047 .40 | 64 
TING SD ans Steg eee mete | eed .27 | 47 5284 | Sa OHEIN @ SLO see ss dented «aes nota eee .30 | 44 .33 | 44 
DO REO ON eee ee |e ce lh oe .805] 47 .84 | 44 
INK eee he ae 26-.40 | 50 .84 | 44 .84 | 44 Coil winders, male— 
NOs MOL: bee et blnicanct ankle. sh .84 | 44 BOA” AG MIN @ebah Lip 3.5 5 eo crocs oi ous lls atevort atten ie ais fo 127 | 47 .28 | 44 
INOANO). oc: isn ska .28*| 493 ,27 | Al EDT) || RAO MIN Gedacd <a Actaia ot) oin |'svee ore page [ie og .35 | 463 .40 | 56 
IN @ BLO. tke sb arate co |b oek .28 | 424 BOS" REOTIMEIN Gomes i.e danckaen lc stcm smelt cet .50 | 124 UM oA ee 
INO wll crys thts ok emis trek <tc E dol 23-4 E 1640" 223=.38" | e40UN INO AT c degees cel ese ci valine oe .84 | 464 .34 | 55 
INOW cok hae Oe AEE lnc vecbes sole oe 380) | 55 GOO! [RASH PRO CMO. “ales tere tome [stator ies ce .47 | 40 |.47-.50 | 44 
INOEBUSS Baton ester, | ses cca lib 6 at .28 | 444 (28) [AAW PANO GO: sss demast aste|s cewmaleeine so|co¢s.00 | 40 I 36—.60 "40 
IN OIA Seed Past ot te [lote-oh 0 clb sate .24 | 443 G4 AA SMI Oo ctad Topol ce csoye, orate! a ataelive eve lereieke .23-.34 | 40 |.23-.36 | 40 
NOLO 8) eR Cece eeak Ook Ik ae. .24 | 48 .24 | 48 ENG SMBS ah coat eave co) ovenallls: eleneteter ote iteette .24 | 48 .24 | 48 
INOSUG Hwy. fe ok gat 20-.25 | 50 .23 | 44 QS LAAs MORENO tai lOl c's Ae ayaier. ddete |'r clebents arate | trates .46 | 48 46 | 48 
UNG ail ae er eee eaem icracs Ob co oll bvoters AAO) WSO 2A 290" IAQ NP MBINGO EMD. si sss: cheered crate |v eralert a etollt meee .44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INIGTSRCGIS Wiae: sbiiews Seal amare, Seren | Seow .80 | 44 BO VTA HI MMIN Ose fi ace. coke ts) o tceierp .36 | 44 .305| 47 Boo ok 
ING Ne Behe declng IE ee 2a l t OA ie .40 | 44 .40 | 50 
Buffers and polishers— IN ays RP: epeaen pain .40-.65 | 50 .445| 44 .45 | 44 
NOt lied oct Secibts ali -.55 | 17- 52 POV AO EINGSIAT . oc dew ere nue : 50 .30 | 44 .25 | 44 
33 Platers— 
INOse oc Sieororendbtees SSE] day .30 | 34 740) WADI OMe dle oki tao 5 apy |e 40-.65 | 48 .57 | 45 .57 | 45 
IN OmrSs oa aectbiete .29 | 50 .26 | 50 = 2 Os DOSEN Geter kes a cayact one .25 | 50 .25 | 50 .25 | 50 
INOne A Rx. 2ahb ab ooh 3p 50 1k 202225. 44, | 20=.25 | aes. c... des. 6 an .40 | 492 .425] 463 .425] 40 
INO gh) ss ee oeerae: eters "> «Sea [ee p40 55" | (45=248" AS ING. 4... os dances ote .40 | 50 .47 | 44 .47 | 44 
INO tGs tod bret aoe 38>. 50, P48; |.40=.50) [848° | 405250 G48 TING carb... < 5 deuyaet creme line ook mele one .26 | 55 .26 | 48 
INCOR PRO Ree ae Tee ae ea ee OD rAd | 22 b= ZO OO NMINO ENO. «064s aa nt one .40 | 50 .35 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOBxS scored eral de eel hn caine ores. .46 | 47 BA Te OG AIPMRIN OSM = Svc teva sob afefe |e sra.ct wees like eee 685 | 44 .38 | 44 
IN OLED erie na oaecaahe a dette e ole ee .85 | 44 POST INAS URINO ROR iai a iiess techies sttherminess .37 | 40 .37 | 40 
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Tasks X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | | Industry a | 
and Wages | Hrs}; Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour ; 
$ $ $ 
ELECTRICAL 
APPARATUS—Conc. 
Machine operators, 
male— 
INO. oss « wleste woe |-30-.70 | 48 |.35-.55 | 45 |.85-.55 
IN Gig 2 dite ie Fad fetes cme eee lee .60 | 45 .60 
ING B Ts a's sbeasionares 23-.26 | 48 .28 | 45 28 
DN OETA vi ac nite stats .45 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 
To RPI is Ane .45 | 50 .88 | 44 .38 
ING: 6 i ct.b ho Sage .425) #492 40 | 44 .40 
INO SHC ick fa ete cla lia etale aera teks .295| 44 .295 
INOS 8:S wichcre poet .80-.55 | 40 .25 | 49 .20 
INOS 4.9 4. <0 ee eae ee ere roe adie» .45 | 454 45 
INE LO is, SciShe meme ie creel ia) aS eumeepeterd duetene .04-,52 | 40 |.36-.52 
INGLE Pp atueta eee rlasdieeal ae f: .23-.86 | 40 |.23-.37 
Tyo ah) B-Grade .85-.40 | 48 |.35-.40 
INOSHS 8) CURRY pee 2) SRR hs .23-.40 | 44 |.23-.40 
INGOs dB lis abapaet it cte Milica cicpme ven | aes .50 | 44 .50 
ING 18) Gu eat Hear .40 | 50 .445) 44 |.40-.50 
IN Gi GLO oiieetsere Seam litte tee aeanle .26 | 55 .26 
Noel Tce ae ass .42 | 49 .455| 47 .455 
INGO Se ea ie esha AL .48 | 40 48 
Sheet metal workers— 
ING.) eet estas sek .45 | 19 47 | 45 .55 
INOS r Ee sie doicteleldie ¢ oats 50-.60 | 52 .50 | 34 .50 
INO. 4:0). sple te were! eich 385-.60 | 40 .40 | 49 .40 
NGS Ai sae steerer fla aceataellietats c .45 | 443) .40-.45 
INGOs tO oo el tetra e nslers 43-.52 | 50 |.84~.55 | 40 |.36-.44 
IN Osh Bie eee ates .45 | 48 .43 | 48 45 
ea Wy Mae ne A rar a .50 | 48 .47 | 48 48 
INOS Si lh as Biehl olsen camel a onan .575| 44 575 
Labourers— 
INGi il. es closes one .40 | 48 .40 | 45 .40 
INOsire. ee was ea Re .40 | 492 35 ane 05 
IN Cha) Hoes is klsstaaiata-as a Stetliava oral Merete diet et .40 | 44- .40 
463 
ING ea iota ties. .30-.83 | 50 |.84-.40 | 40 |.36-.40 
INO eB hee te herald |e Re SR a .26 | 50 25 
TOs O eases tes .40 | 48 .88 | 48 .38 
IN Oe dest staat eeee .38 | 48 .35 | 48 .85 
DIN Os a's '= cafe cate ah cis fore. ots etevenel| a are .35 | 44 185 
DORON a fatramen meat, a) slang | aera .045] 40 .045 
Eectric BATTERIES 
Machinists— 
INoF ail stro eee .70 | 50 .60 | 40 |.62-.65 
INGOs geal s siete tac s orscree ll carer edtee .45 | 54 .50 
INOS cals chelates eie litvercrc et ees .71 | 434 71 
IN ODA octane taal Sos pet eae ea cats .75 | 44 79 
SOs FO es the cetaeratte taal isiorelempe ome ate ate .60-.75 +e .64-.79 
NOs) Oi) sits ctercteeiee tonal | Motele meee ete .60 | 44 65 
Casters— 
INOS tals eloNrteamachinrs .80 | 50 .30 | 40 .30 
Tee ee se Cl tN Poa Up .315| 54 34 
IN Oca ceaee aerate lack eee rela ie .38 | 48 .38 
ONT OE TA: atthe toro hep er chelate orsitaictets .43 | 55 48 
INO: WO? se nihiaten fe caleaioaton aes .65 | 40 .58 
INO: TiO sist oe Saletan cee ne eal teats .70 | 40 |.63-.84 
ING: laid cians dela ain ott | cia ree te ral meee .40 | 464 .385 
INO. Stieber |: at eae aes .43 | 35 61 
INO sc reteeeh tate retell 6 Catala eel ree .30 | 40 .o2 
ING LO eral ferctotreretetcralet |lche hese accterel| tearer .845] 54 84 
INGOs Sd yiorahe tadtete ate oces| ona oe oreonel | tea .65 | 30 .65 
Rapio Sets AND 
Burners— Parts 
IN Ge: clic, ope ae eaters 35 | 50 .80 | 35 .80 | 35 
ING. Waa )c ah i dordate Ws wel +. setae leer .41 | 40 -41 | 35 |!Toolmakers and 
afoot Se Maal VR hf Te .38 | 42 .88 | 35 Machinists— 
BIN Gases sts Iclaravate ta loth alc erceate ims | eto .58 | 42 BGO NAO IINOs mil cont tanner bioces | cc cus ma etal meee -60 | 463] -50--60} 47 
IN OUR'D). hve raeraoats llnlsie Seeeetne ce .45 | 462 AO MMAGEIAN Gad. neces bare -52*| 463 +53 | 463 “58 | 462 
INO: BO unis rae autre | sc cee ts .40 | 30 (40: | MOOU I EIN Geto tees eee tices -50 | 48 -36 | 463 +39 | 464 
INO Yiy. (7 (RAR fatter fe 2 SB ae BE | .37 | 40 100) {YAO MUNGO f BA: tee tele teen -75 | 48 -65 | 463 -66 | 462 
IN Ged Sich aichs: ciate arctene |'taleteiee ee ees .50 | 40 N55) [HAOLUOIN OF moni currtine ae andl cc eicnete ore | Oneete -65 | 49 -70 1 45 
* 1930. fFemale. 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1935 
Industry | 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 

Occupation per |per| per |per 

our |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
Rapio SEts AND 
Parts—Concluded 
Assemblers, male— 
INOS eo nets octe lise sew lees -25 | 463 
ING Meet tate Gcketlcts lia-als etoievehs ee 'ehe +30 | 493 
No. 3 Ae +25 | 493 
INO oe Fos esate se alate 35 | 48 -30 | 463 
NGS Occ css aes te [Lalele cen ey. °33 | 44 
INOS VORE eho cite ete ete 42--48! 44 | -35--45] 44 
FINO ss (iota a aieiial ata aie ate helacst avons core [aye sas -35 | 49 
INO Se Bo eee Peer line corere ott [awk +45 | 48 
Assemblers, female— 
TNC ane Cee ee ee PA CLA +23 | 492 
Oa ois ee ret iastla ae |:sacucertens [eee +26 | 492 
INGOs soc pele osietes -26 | 48 28 | 45 
INO RCE Ooh Rea Oe: +35 | 4 +28 | 464 
NDE ee see tstuets sictets -29%) 44 29--32] 44 
BNW ALOR as Bel Se are Betis IE SH LO °285) 44 
INOS Une eee 30 | 44 °83 | 44 
IN GME SOS ee a ctess otal eu cte atta ts 29--35) 49 
NOUN OR Sc. memes Mited bos stacc.e Re he eters -22 | 50 
Ho ase Bere eee 5 ee Aa Ib ARE +24 | 48 
DNA LA 0 SR en No Lae eee (ot -26--36) 48 
Inspectors male— 
AN GM Leeds A creators lisseite Seated Meher °35 | 463 
INGO are ee ets els oe lonahe ae ce hele wt -40 | 492 
ENC pe OMe tice Stee ole oe | cect ns cline ce °35 | 493 
Wey 2 Abs 2 8 opener (et ich Pt at +36 | 44 
WO De thle oho deere 42 | 48 +45 | 463 
WOOT eee one: 42 | 48 -29 | 463 
INORG ok eae Sates 48 | 463 -50 | 463 
TOMES Fe ePR CE SES | cele een| week +32 | 55 
OUTDO Sloe ce dee [ne etal ates *45 | 48 
INGOT Tee Bee Ser oly Si eal ots +29 | 48 
INOWELD PATA ete Set | sos Ne allaeies -22 | 48 
Repairmen— 
INCOM Mpa ch eet cece ite cktebete a] eae +35 | 493 
NOME pe eerie nt eee -30 | 494 
INGO Me oR oe act el ccisteancte oll seen +33 | 44 
INOS Shee ote es 50 | 48 *42 | 463 
NOMS Fe Ae aren oe 57*| 44 °45 | 44 
Inyo). (Oued tie ol Aes oat eae -40 | 49 
INOW ade Ce e cnet ties cnte ies -50 | 48 
Testers— 
NOM Ly hese ees te ail decae aime’ (en 35-°45| 465 
NOME ME: cee Sim Eee See | ana 35--55] 493 
INORG De et Nee AMES See Bc eeecai|', Gere -36 | 44 
IN OMe es eS RL 54*| 44 -50 | 44 
INGGM ON. ss be sa keu 51*| 44 °45 | 44 
INIOREY Ons cit ate Code ee Pace camera ee *45 | 48 
Shippers and packers— 
Dike eed le Pyare. setae ak A sand |g. Rewer | RON -40 | 464 
NOM ge eerie ara ele cat atallsisa -383 | 44 
ING Reo... oc ee see: 40 | 48 -387 | 463 
NORMA We ne eM Wie ented die wala -40 | 49 
INOGE Od ee ea lien ok ee Al’ Wee -35 | 48 
Sureet METAL 
PrRopvucts 
Machinists— 

ORL, 2 Ine IN sic aca ees +50 | 44 
INORE 2.22. o& 3088: -55 | 55 +35 | 55 
TINY OW ore ikaecep Bes My temic -70 | 55 -75 | 44 
INGE aes ey ieee. 2 -50 | 50 -38 | 50 
INOaes Oe cn Sane cee et tee aes alt eet -55--70] 48 
INGOMIG RE 9. Ba. anes -65 | 44 -55 | 44 
INO Pind oe dete ts ale -70 | 44 -50 | 40 
INGHES. Vi. Ps Oe: -75 | 48 -60 | 44 

Tinsmiths— 

ONMRL tic etens ate -50 | 493 +50 | 44 
No. 2 -60 | 48 -50 | 38 
TION SSSR Sey Bei | ees hd Pie ae -50 | 44 
INO MERA rh Aue ale -50 | 55 +380 | 55 
INOS ai doe ae tee “po ||| 00, -40 | 40 
ENO EO. «So ac Mie eee -375|. 5 -30 | 50 
No.7 he Be: 45--70} 50 
INO BEG: cen eh ae. -60 | 48 -54 | 40 
*1930. tFemale. 
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1929 1935 1936 
Industry |] | —_ 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |[wk. 
$ $ $ 
Sheet metal workers— 
INOS gE eee scstevetaieks 60 | 48 -50 | 38 -50 | 38 
INO SRS oe eaes ais sts Pa Piavas, A abe -60 | 44 +55 | 44 
INO Mr Sik cee ects °45 | 55 -385 | 55 -40 | 55 
INO 4. edi eis Be ae 8 evs d (nee -45 | 44 -45 | 44 
INOS. Gaiters ccreet | costa let: +75 | 44 -825) 40 
INORG: Sik eo ale Mant 1-07 | 44 -75 | 40 -75 | 40 
INO ihe eels aunt, |, haar ame eae -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
UN OMS core shee ete shat 1-07 | 44 -75 | 40 +825} 40 
IN OO Ua Neh ete ote 1-12 | 44 -80 | 44 *80 | 44 
IN OMMOR Se we ecw A 1-10 | 44 -75 | 40 75 | 40 
INCOM. Sepa ais Ab 1-10 | 44 -60 | 44 -60 | 44 
INO Me ea sates 1-10 | 44 -75 | 44 °75 | 44 
NOUNS; Bae a acs 1:00 | 44 -625) 40 +625] 40 
INGE a: Oe done 1-12 | 44 -90 | 40 -90 | 40 
IN OME dak mone cates 1:12 | 44 -90 | 40 -90 | 44 
Sheet metal 
im provers— 
INC Wee ca AL SSA Sea -65 | 44 -60 | 40 -60 | 40 
INOM2) ccchame ceils: 1-07 | 44 -60 | 40 -60 | 40 
INOOL. » -75 | 44 -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
No. 4... -825| 44 -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
No. 5... -71 | 44 -45 | 40 +50 | 40 
ING AOo -80 | 44 +65 | 383 -65 | 44 
+25 | 55 -275| 55 
-40 | 44 -40 | 44 
-35 | 44 -40 | 40 
-35 | 40 +35 | 40 
-45 | 44 +45 | 44 
+35 | 44 +35 | 44 
-40 | 44 +40 | 44 
-55 | 383 +55 | 44 
Machine operators— 
INO Me \oe Meee met 2 2 Aue | -37 | 44 -40 | 44 
ANI Oo SANDOR, PONG Mey.) Iai) Peli RPS +315} 69 +335] 60 
INIOD Sie emesis. ts ahazeas -40 | 55 +38 | 45 -40 | 45 
INOSR4a THA eg oe -40 | 50 -35 | 50 -35 | 50 
ENG MRO Mere thts pe ML SORA EOF Ba INT | 39--52! 48 | -40--52) 48 
IN OUR ORL cee bae ea At es oui wh ante | -45 | 44 -45 | 44 
IN OUR ene tes oe cu: -40 | 44 -45 | 44 °45 | 44 
Shippers— 
UN ae Bi El ome read 5 -30 | 48 30 | 44 
TGS A Rs eee I BR: ea | rey -33 | 55 +455) 44 
NOOO cttuteeise -60 | 55 +35 | 50 530 [noo 
INO MEA) Pe eek aly ets -40 | 50 +38 | 50 -38 | 50 
IN OO Rs ie- a eabicc cle +35 | 55 -35 | 45 -35 | 55 
SIG IAAL th HN eT Hecate Pcaene’ ot o00 (| hub oA 35--50| 48 | -37--50} 48 
INO PaO M heb ahr -55 | 48 -45 | 413 -45 | 44 
48 || Labourers— 
IN a5 8 Dar 8 Ae on RR ai el -30 | 44 °35 | 44 
INGE? SS ae eink -325| 50 -25 | 69 +25 | 56 
UNO Meth Mio wbiot nate cic -35 | 55 °35 | 45 -35 | 55 
EN ORT cl cch dateraie Cink +35 | 55 -30 | 45 “30 | 44 
IN OMMED Ne ue eh oealck scam camel orator +30 | 54 -30 | 60 
INGE, GRR oe SR RRB SF 2] a -30--37| 48 | -35--40] 48 
ING Re SEED eA earth ae | Aer +38 | 44 +38 | 44 
INOMMES!. 9.5 .te oe. -40 | 48 -36 | 40 +36 | 44 
INO MO Ree ee ot nes -50 | 44 -45 | 383 +45 | 44 
SHIPRUILDING 
Blacksmiths— 
ING ole Oe biyiet i.e. 60 | 50 .60 | 44 .60 | 44 
IN OME iG ae cee at cc cen Ries .50 | 48 .50 | 30 
INO BuO ed ee cate .50 | 54 .50 | 44 .50 | 48 
IN OOACS.£ ce tm: met cers by ten .425| 48 .50 | 54 
ING MEO Cs oa are ee .75 | 44 .675| 44 .675| 44 
INORG a eak eS .80 | 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 
INOUR ie oa ane. te .75 | 44 .75 | 44 lO | 44 
INORG suras cease tied dS econ .675| 44 .675| 44 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
EE 














1929 1935 1936 ae ‘ 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | | ndustry fees On ORSSMENARIATT| Neken eerre teeter ee ee Weert PR ee 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per j|per| per | per Occupation per |per|] per |per] per per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.}| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING—Con. Patternmakers— 
Oe sles Rape eae cs A ea eho ee .585| 44 585] 44 
dale Be 1 By eel ny cea ne HR oat Des: .65 | 54 oun a ya 493 
OL pid Hie Baer. 3 O\ ieee een, Snel re Ce te aid om : bas. 3 
NC 4 ere ean 2s One se BS ae 30- - : Bie oh 54 he ; wots § Ak. Shi 47. nae itis: irs af 
(oy ac MR oe Colon & ab cae | oe ; Ae. (CPD Cts Sera eT Te Se eee, le Gea 8 
IN Oni 4): ci Meanie aes 60 | 47 55 | 47 OMOEA CIMMEN Goa vO. «srs eeaele beatae = 90 | 44 73 | 44 73 | 44 
ENIOGG O:27:s de nmtereees 55 | 54 50 | 44 50 | 48 IN ORR ST > oc RRS teers 1.06 | 44 81 | 44 81 | 44 
Ya : a aie Tc. 60 | 55 4 a Bf a ENT GAR 8), 4 Brie omer 84 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 
Ged os PR ER | eek aa ‘ = h 3 
Ries 8. Re 875) 44 193. | 441 83 | 44 IRiggers— 
ING? 1 9 ue eee ees .84 | 44 275 | 44 7 OCA AIMS NUT. ie SAR EMMI c pecind oth w dee .45 | 492 .45 | 494 
a Ae ; Si ot he Oe ae .55 | 50 pie 44 .495| 44 
aulkers— USGS es ot ee Gea Ae RM: Seeicte,|iPeseeee .45 | 48 CAGED, 
Or 1s. ae: saree 60 | 50 585} 44 .585| 44 INGat 40 Ba. BS. . 45 | 47 40 | 47 40 | 47 
A (oR Bae ney ee Oe] Be 8 ae ee .50 | 48 .50 | 30 INOHE:Dic-= EE aot 50 | 55 40 | 55 40 | 55 
~~ : ae. fe Wk ae 65 | 47 Es a an HA Ae : Pe ee 655) 44 655] 44 655 Ar 
Os) Lis sre Bale ltisiote Ol cleaners Albis E : 5 IN Osta 51s foes 655} 44 62 | 44 62 
INOS «Bie: hst Seoce: Mae: 54 | 55 .475| 55 475] 55 
INOi ei Outre tie bhatt: Cle ante a Seat aye .65 | 493 .65 | 493)|Riveters— 
ne ; See A a ot 84 | 44 by i rie z Ne : Ae RS hohe: 60 Fa 54 | 44 54 a 
Oss Bisset Peuaky tear hegshe a |: ch iemema AUER: | INGOMS or tGh se EP HARLS t BOR pO4 eee eos leone 50 
BNO ds Oe ver diese c Sesetees [fea to nena cit ea. 685| 44 675} 44 ING 3 x PUN Techies "2.6 Scho mA meet 50 | 48 50 | 48 
INO Ode coe ceriece: 906} 44 83 | 44 83 | 44 INGORE 4: Se eae 60 | 47 60 | 47 60 | 47 
ING dil ee eee ee OO nA Roney Pe Sl 444 Hil Nion SR ava tee 54 | 55 475| 55 475| 55 
ro INO.)6) wae dee &. ll. chee caer 60 | 493 60 | 494 
Electricians— Bh AiG melt al", No. (Gee Be one eee .875) 44 83 | 44 83 44 
Ne 2d eae doe | baniaaonl Mean ao Rec eae gke tie gp. eT ale Gane 
INOS etka Rea ies at) ay (ema Gin | a .45 | 54 ||\Shipwrights and 
NOY oh ce to mictahverar .60 | 47 .55 | 47 .05 | 47 car penters— 
ENO sa Deccan arto | 2 cee ae. 40 | 48 AO a 54. AEN Omari 2.7. ae of Ate. 60 | 50 .64 | 44 54 | 44 
ne 4 dees Paabe ake tones as - 4 a a cn ve 4 A Sa ae 55 | 54 ae 494 Hee tu 
aye WR On or eae oe A One OSs sae le: |. RR A ae : 48 
IND ES: cs sees See 75 | 44 68 | 44 685/744 OBNORN 4). . 2s blak .55 | 54 .50 | 48 50 | 54 
INOGRO -.c 2 eee dee. .50 | 54 .50 | 48 50 | 48 
Heaters— INGE. (GMI s. eee; beeen 65. 1°47 .60 | 47 60 | 47 
NP hoe ae tg ih op 40 | 44 Fl aS 4 CT BS, 15 im ee 44 fo ek 
Oe eae hes mare tes eases] = eee ONE | Raia elo 2 TOUR Sere eaen rere , 65 : 40 5 
INO sot essere SOnlnoOo 30 | 55 Ot, OO MHL NRO Bun On cesar ter apes 575] 55 .50 | 44 50 | 44 
INO?) Au Bie feces a eed, Se eek .40 | 494 40°): 404) ANORBO. .- 2802 Hb Ai: 84 | 44 .75 | 44 75 | 44 
IN OM 34. eee 663] 44 .63 | 44 63-1] 4: EN rnd di Re PEE Peo ea 675} 44 675] 44 
INO ha O55: Ries ene _ 64 | 44 .08 | 44 BS dled aT VNiOnn 2), eae. Satolesilio cs be ebaelle chow 625] 44 675] 44 
aa INORES cee. pales 81 | 44 705} 44 705) 44 
Holders-on— ou NOR... Jobb. 1.08. .875| 44 .788| 44 .788] 44 
al , Yi aa Brana aors .47 | 50 a ie * rs INIOMML Soe detins bates .82 | 44 .68 | 44 .68 | 44 
(opecap IBES he eeh Sey shail Mi eg Ale : 
IN On Ose seein AD) WON | sha cee teen | eg? 40 | 54 ||\Shipfitters— 
ne : Shs Glad S's twee PEG ere a : a a Ne paurnen ac io # Be - be +i 
Shalala Ha reeretenh Oo. Phe %. cheetahs Stites 2 % 
INGE O ne ss Meret nits 74 | 44 70 | 44 40) 44) SINGia Sie easels cies cele 34 en ol ie 30-.40 | 48 |.30-.40 | 54 
INOF AC aiken Pe kcbet.. 5 72 | 44 65 | 44 §5 | 44 IS yoy) Bae AL Mee ie Oe peed lea 60 | 492 60 | 492 
: INOSRO) foe ere 54-.60*|] 55 |.47-.53 | 55 |.47-.53 | 55 
Ironworkers— INO SRO Ee. oe e's tae oleae 83 | 44 83 | 44 
all ic Recteae oteragall Pe: IB es 585| 44 RO SO 944] RINOGA « toc hemte sens 84 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 
9 4 1 ae eae ieee 55 | 54 oh z ey ie ING eS ue Forties Rote oil a wie wane ollie 68 | 44 68 | 44 
Oe eB csv eRe teeal cco ee eae Bese é : 
IN Ome 4 ves Poe iva: .75 | 50 |.66-.70 | 44 |.66-.70 | 44 
INO tgs) ee ee ee 875| 44 .785| 44 .83 | 44 |Welders— 
IN OTTO 5: enter alta tener ete 75 | 44 75 | 4 INO BEL <<. ely 45.98: .60 | 50 .585| 44 585} 44 
ie NOME Siok Se Shee OF, eee okee .65 | 48 65 | 30 
et 65 | 50 585| 44 585| 44 Ne: i Oe AN ee ui 7 5 rt es 47 
ORO BI ME ats ae te 5 8 INO 4 ie taper Pete : 
ate A LRA 65 | 54 ote AM oe 30 ey : EPA ORCRE TION RARE, © rae 325] 48 | .30- 4 oe 
OY 4 co hats eh Bere eet os ERR GAG hers INORG Me er. ele. BBO ile states ctv fates 
ING sid cee ih phe 55 | 54 50 | 48 COMES RINGO ee rsme mca. 70 | 55 615} 49 615} 49 
IN OSD chanted) Mion 65 | 47 65 | 47 DTLOMPAT Name N Oe Out camera eee ck 84 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 
IN Gig Ot ae bee. 45 | 54 45 | 44 451548 MIN OWRO st. tet ole IL 80 | 44 80 | 44 90 | 44 
ne z Fah, SRE Meal ste eee alte a z on rn INO B10). eee se. 90 | 44 76 | 44 76 | 44 
Ors Sah eet 
IN G5 19 vs I Bee NI oy I a 65 | 4934 65 | 493 
NeClOm wer okt. 75 | 44 75 | 44 75 | 44 Labourers— 
INOS Td) is aoe oes « 675] 44 675| 44 675|44) [RIN wal cen ee. dees 33 | 50 |.30-.34 | 44 |.30-.34 | 44 
is : a iio hes Hl S . ry a0 - NG ; QL Bh tale. - . _ 493 
mM Lists eo leeleletetavats: 3 . 5 CAO a: clever ibe a tee rake . = 4 o 
BG LE: A TS 3 .75 | 44 .68 | 44 UGSal aaa eI 4 mee ape as chiro: .85-.40 | 54 .30 | 48 .30 | 54 
Painters— IN Oe eee te ees oe ee 30 | 44 30 | 54 
fed eon 1B 5O POS 1s eee pale as a u No: 4 Re ica AOD a . 30 | 48 pS 
Ove 5 5s SEES Sebel s cece le ee Opts cee net ¢ ROO BO | cc hera| cdcber. 3 
ae : 4» ML Reh ARE 50 | 55 |.40- Ms a a a ake . Ss oda 35.1) 65 of ra : o 
sdb Epa eae sae a] cae fe Nook Rt] ede, OO EE Go Sehell sk cient Renee 
PING Oe aces eae 813] 44 73 | 44 13 N44 HINOSLO, ono cee eos 50 | 44 50 | 44 50 | 44 
No (RE Et ee 75 | 44 55 | 44 DO. M44) RNOWL Lees. alae oe 50 | 44 43 | 44 50 | 44 
BN Oinged'.'/sis atecgine SEED ciel ae veik aces 50 | 44 50 cad SNOSI2 US Oke ae 50 | 44 53 1 44 53 1 44 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




























1929 1935 1929 1935 
Industry | | Industry | a 
and Wages |Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs||_ . and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per Occupation per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
SHIPRUILDING—Conc. Fleshers— 
INO ld Colbie Cs 420 0s Bie ORR eS, He 30 | 50 
Helpers— IN OME Bae Lo Raha s lbaslaiate lates 2255/50 
NOR WIEE EZR lc .40 | 50 36 | 44 INORG ra cile cays en lhaeen ares [eae 128 BD 
ING. Phan n etee ae 5 .40 | 54 35 | 493 INOW tp sdetaei atet ales 364) 55 .25 | 473 
INOW teak oat .85 | 54 35 | 48 IN Oly GE anes base Be 375| 60 .25 | 60 
INO Ne Fe cb eae 40-.45 | 47 .40 | 47 : INGE BOS Bn od ie 417] 60 854] 65 
INGO BO ten AaGiIN deus ee clb tes .25-.35 | 48 |.25-. INOUE ae Se aise Ae 36 | 60 .24 | 58 
INORG ree ccotichen ass .85-.45 | 55 |.30-.40 | 44 |.30-. INO Saat ance aes 42 | 493) .25-.36 | 493 
INOS OIEe. ae Sot As Ale Cregautttton el [ete ps pag Wad 
INTO US. careeh cee te .51-.63 | 44 |.50-.57 | 44 |.50-. ING LOM awh re A. all Lee pe ke @ .33 | 60 
INOWASH, ena .50-.56 | 44 |.50-.62 | 44 |.50-. INOMUL RS, sa cee ate: .42 | 50 Pou OO 
WOT ORG Heer t oer ot .50-.70 | 44 |.43-.52 | 44 . INO ILD te oe ee ltt .50 | 54 45 | 54 
ING salon meee cee ste: .36 1°50 .3805} 50 
IN OMIA Mie see ee aes .54 | 48 A8 | 45 
LEATHER (TANNING) 
Liquormen— 
Beam-house men— TSC LAC eee Be .300 .45 | 60 
OBL Om aiciciey fete tes othe eet: ay otal eats .25 | 45 ION o% 4 Wena Pie Rn lin 8 ain ba ARNE os Fase | Ba .30 | 50 
INGO Spe ee Be ee Moist eiale cent oak Meee 220)\hOD ING UP ot ica Se ee Hoe nares ee: sot |) 55 
INO MR er a oeeais % istere ate Wie ts oso Tose .30 | 50 INGRD EEN SAcyp ee ay SEU ce amelt sHR Ey .353| 48 
INOMPPAN eee eraser sto-terete scam cleats 4 .25 | 44 INGop Ot, Saas cots MINN tae Bee .38 | 48 
NOVEL O eel hic tste aioe the alemtes .28 | 55 INGOe AGe ER DE HE Ne AGB Riad Sal Abs oe .42 | 60 
INOUIRG Seer. oy. ote lees aoe alee .325| 48 NIG, Li ye ae .38 | 50 .84 | 50 
ING aga eae rte ats. 39 | 54 278] 54 : INGSES sree cae aoe les .53 | 54 .50 | 54 
INOR RIS Mee crys sie thar Aelovo, obo evo .30-.382 | 54 |.30-. INO a8) Oe sea semesgee Bes .48 | 463 425} 464 
INGMBO NE craton lade eke Nee .803} 48 Jee IU ga a a cae eine 30 | 50 .28 | 50 
INS |co6r LOTR eat Ici 9 cee alan I Sy a .31 | 60 : 
INGOWAL eres Ae ca, Wie Ahern bes .27-.383 | 50 |.30-. Limers and soakers— 
INO WALD eee eects cieratts «aera bts 38 | 50 TIGR: Ad ye Re yeas A a Arle Be .30 | 50 
INGOs Hoe Sc okra cle .42 | 50 36 | 50 INSEE OF oe te ete te | ets oceccithe teva a2pM oF 
POMEL Limes Ret iis xorege ailla ete dake oltre 42 | 47 INOS eee eee roo Ip oo .255) 55 
INST BAe sac ces .50 | 44 39 | 54 INORa US joie Behl 2 .40 | 55 30 | 473 
INO aa Gers chee ae .50 | 464 45 | 463 IN OM DMG crcce en aoa .275) 60 225) 60 
INOS Tees hoe ce ee abr stitn: 35 | 492 IN OM Ol aaee es ats 333| 60 41 | 70 
INO MILO ete teers « 333] 50 305] 50 INOS Lees bth Sede chess 27 | 60 24 | 58 
ANS oye) RY. Rat aime ey ey a 54 | 48 482) 45 IND MESAS caches Ae c[k occa eel eters 22 | 44 
IOC a cc haste calves ce ate tae: 303] 48 
ie INO MOMS sees aces eras a at oliehtes. .29 | 44 
Blackers and colourers- INOS eos bate sae shes 38 | 50 .84 | 50 
Oe pole ys son ee Ls |e eee cite oh: 48 | 55 INOutiQem oc eesti cle 333] 54 275| 54 
INOMIQ ER tise els at cle a tenenn .897| 55 j IN OES Ae hee sae 36 | 50 305} 50 
INOS Bet esate wiia-ches .30 | 60 |.25-.30 | 60 |.25-. 
INO Sara ete ect cette 5 25-.33 | 60 |.25-.33 | 60 |.25-. Seasoners and 
INO apo es cyte : .27 | 60 .18 | 55 Stuffers— 
INOREO Me Sa At ee de Cle tee OA eaE* .30 | 50 INO MPT elmoietadcsrt sks 30 | 55 FODT OD 
INGER Aaa lee ele es 233 |) 5d TCC) A Ia Gees Sere Ge Ie eee. acl ies A Hob ate OO 
NOMS Re ere snes ial token wae Ml ce 7 .30 | 44 UN OSE cote anne etAlitns Gam oleae 131 | 55 
INOS Oa fe ad eck olen. ceratene g .40 | 50 4 ING Sune cntcbw done ae: .25-.33 | 60 |.15-.25 | 60 
ING: OM ees ee he .30 | 50 .82 | 50 |.22-. INGEN On sited wats: 27 | 60 |.20-.33 | 55 
NOP ILN SS: oy teteae. .333| 54 275) 54 INO O DTN ce aera shereueved laste P30 1e50 
INO MIL Ze AR Ce tac ieee sok ees 35 | 493 DSO AEA ON RN La ae 2 eo ae 25 | 44 
ING SIU ORENS 2 cru eats 555] 50 428) 50 UNICO ee ars Sei ot. Doteteratat ey oltin aie’ 38 | 44 
TN RL RAAB Betas Wns | UPS ec Be be .41 | 50 
Ts. ~A ORB, Be epee al pet BAIL .45 | 50 
Buffers— INOUE ELEC RM Troe: 556) 54 .45 | 54 
INO ya ete Sec Ae til ee Sena .26 | 55 INO) DA ae ee 50 | 463 .40 | 463 
ESOT Ak acco RR be CEO oe nae) || ats INK. IR es ae 444) 50 .388 | 50 
INGUBS Mat eee eats Tee ace ek: .23 | 44 
ENO eA teecrtet eters | nites Soe elas seU|NOo Setters— 
Ni OMEPOREET Haledon liasrensral ert eilke ees .44 | 50 INO Seer Ner ot Silay. cote lee 8 .30 | 50 
INGak Gre ee cee le tee oe ace .46 | 44 ING). Beko atmo babe F307 }" 50 .255) 55 
INOS ei sxoonearns .70 | 50 .45 | 50 INO Bias ete Mlle eo oc tel |e 122 | 55 
INO RR SAS Ot ce causa .60 | 54 355] 54 INGEN Aaa 5 eed staiio 6 = [Mesite Sate lee .26 | 55 
INOah OM mecodeteah: 555} 50 49 | 50 TN6)5,-. (hy SRE Oe ewer (ee A, est CU to24| 90 
IN[0is: (OS SRE Ree eG Beret a i ace .35 | 60 
Finishers— DIG, CES SOB OD ASe CEE letter im a Setar .389 | 44 
NOME a ae Rote tate ec cc aes .29 | 50 UINTOPEE SE Nees hotel asain? ais 444) 54 1827 (54 
SNe) 0s Lo ote ea St [Rt Eee 8 ae Bn 20) 00 INGORE ON Saat [versa |e a. .48 | 47 
INGHRSe Fees 28 ek eee cee: ROOM OD rene abtce [eet INI) aceerageeee baker .45 | 464 405) 462 
INGich re way Ae eee ee .30 | 50 INO in, eres, Te .444] 50 367] 50 
INOMED Ss Fa doen: 40 | 493] 20-.36 | 493] .20- 
INGOSHO (AAS as aoe Rotate coe alate. .22 | 44 44 || Shavers— 
INO MLSREAT Sox state «Lorde s rae Ie 100 || 00 UN OenmLes ocatcltatetelst. [ney s at olitete: 600 | 00 
INGER Stace comerdalecmherart lintete fopt || fa) INGG) PSB ota BOERNE GAceoc Ble ace .275| 60 
Nose G ire os ree ch al ee charrette .303| 48 INO Mia ects etfs (cae samete ees .42 | 50 
NOM GETS aaah eee at aR ecae checer, .38 | 44 IN ud Oot each fancharal «Lear ele ate [ee .86 | 44 
INOS ea aida rah laren oles: 85 | 54 NOs). Ga SR os Ree ae .60 | 50 .30 | 60 
ING EZ ee OR Sach aftr ater ete 37 | 47 IN OW aa Onaetscslcta ice crake sh .444) 54 .82 | 54 
ING sds rc ee knee 45 | 463 41 | 463 INO en teers cee tis lees eee .533] 47 
INGA Noe och eeinie tis 444) 50 39 | 50 INGE Sata scishstee he SOO aa Or Pen tole ae 
INO SLi ae elt cht alee women aes 47 | 44 SN ORG eee ate orton at [cree eet ete .40 } 55 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1935 
Industry 
end Wages , Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
LeatHer (TANNING) 
—Concluded 
Splitters— 
INOS Ls ssc epee OME ah pete ee .564 
INOW es sickened eaittas els ske alle Save 44 
3 Foe Soi ee | I .40 
INI SO pee oe .58 | 60 |.50-.58 
NOs) D4. kick boebatee .25 | 60 27 
INGO a Gin, ns cea Sree Maelo sibs 129 
INGA Ch. «5 «Sane .42 | 50 |.30-.38 
INO: 1S) ss. cE ec aceroeeeehs eee .40 
No. 9.. .50-.58 | 464].45-.60 
NoniOn ©. 6.) tee et .445] 50 417 
Sorters and shippers— 
TSS fa rot gu We CPP btn, 9 eee |! 4 .50 
None 2ake's Wine Bethan eel esce ea a ee oi 
NOM Sieve. cee es .78 | 423 45 
INOS fauicesc Meee pale eae sees .36 
INOS reba, aay Geeks petligns wie leia ene ouster .40 
TINGS Bh Gish bs mt taste veutlae alee Seen paletons 30 
NCA yan atte RANIE RTE Aa Meaney 8 Ie 45 
INGE SPs tide Beles s ect eins cabal eres .30 
IN'Ond Oa Meee Res .333| 54 .25 
ING: Oana ene seta a 3 eel REAL Brisa 1793 
Nor ee ei es Ma .585| 50 33 
INO ee ee Bee miei are a sew a cles .40 
INGE SE ee nee msiek dese .70 | 50 70 
INO} 4a: 8h eee EIN Tue ae a .38 
No? db hae gee .61 | 54 .009 
INO. Ge. os es sae .63 | 44 43 
ING WL (hes 28 se abe oe .39 | 50 2000 
Stakers and 
Sofieners— 
1 “40 
+33 
*333 
+24 
+455 
43 
“Al 
50 
56 
+38 
+27 
+25 
+30 
+333 
28 
“30 
+275 
-305 
+273 
+25 
+343 
35 
+22 
32 
26 
-50 
+275 
+51 
+305 
+39 
+37 
+32 
+30 
30 
+29 
+32 
+32 
25 
46 
+40 











1936 1929 1935 1936 
es Industry ee | 
Hrs} Wages , Hrs and Wages ;Hrs| Wages , Hrs} Wages ; Hrs 
per| per | per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per |per 
wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Labourers— 
INGE Leas, hose aeeell eg Saree atee + +26 | 55 +28 | 55 
INGER Dee Ones elk. cement 2 ones -30 | 50 -30 | 50 
INOS tts Rpts oe AIP ek aie Se +28 | 55 | -20--30) 55 
55 564] 55 SCV tae SR 00 Oa ae +28 | 54 +28 | 54 +28 | 54 
55 .44 | 55 INO Ee ise ae ce +305| 54 -20 | 54 -20 | 54 
60 SEQ GOA UNTO Ba Gist iz ls s MESRRC Mb « cesta te -20--33] 54 | -20--33] 54 
GOS) (50= 3584] SOA SRINOc dteis) hers 2 tales ls sate | aan -27 | 44 -27 | 44 
58 <2'| OSM UBINOREI Seok: Nolneiii vies 30--38] 50 | -25--35) 50 | -28--37| 50 
44 1290 | SSG MINOW Oss dais oReatoaehe +35 | 50 -32 | 50 +32 | 50 
50 |.25-.38 | 50 INO Oe OS iis cack ates +383] 494 +275) 54 +275) 54 
54 [40 COSTE UN ote [ett acme ale see te ata te -37 | 47 -37 | 47 
463] .45-.60:) 4631 No. 122,......0he-5- -50 | 44 -40 | 54 -40 | 54 
50 SA li| SOON UaNOr dO seems neers e Sees +333] 50 -28 | 50 +28 | 50 
Boots AND SHOES 
55 .40 | 55 
55 .40 | 55 Cutters, male— week week week 
49 51 | 49 TOW Oe Fr See eS) 5 Wee GS || PEE a Ad EL 14-50 | 48 i4-50 | 48 
55 (Ae) OO MN MNIGs boise Acs ce MeN) 5 ou 28-00 | 54 18-00 | 54 | 16-00 | 48 
50 AON SOM MINI eb Site eeene cele 24-00 | 54 | 17-00-| 48 | 17-00-| 44 
493 .32 | 493 22-00 22-00 
55 4055] CANOSA Le. .dgaeaes «Aes 26:00 | 55 | 21-00 | 50 | 23-55 | 55 
48 SOO] SSI IN Oca yh deuiste arekeee Oe 20-00t| 59 | 24-00 | 59 | 18-25 | 48 
54 $25)] DER) NOW O Ns. lao aeR ES eenaie s aoe he Bed 24-50 | 44 | 21-25 | 44 
54 BOR sy MIR IKOME WAM sek Sls Rae 22:25 | 55 | 19-75] 50] 14-50 | 382 
50 SOD] LOAM ane ee ch caveemeie MBI « se amtelneoen 20-00 | 48 | 18-50} 40 
50 Ait! SOME BINGO IE Gia bas Wee aimietete sil ls: oe ene cee ee 22-75 | 60 | 22-75 | 60 
50 ADMIN MRSS LON 1G INNS OSIRIS ne ANS UR ae Peg oe lhe 17-50 | 55 | 16-50 | 50 
50 1382] OOF RNG Ms aie ie ok 27-00t| 60 | 21-50 | 52 | 21-50 | 50 
54 445} (545) NOW anQ a. ove Pelee ob 25-00 | 57 | 20-50 | 55} 11-00-] 23- 
44 .48 | 44 18-25 | 42 
50 18331 OOM MBING Hoe... ch eebreeitt «6 «sae ee eee 23-00 | 44 | 23-00 | 44 
INjo EAM 55s cppeeeie ee 30-00 | 48 | 22-00 | 48] 21-00 | 48 
INGLES &.,./.34 enue he 24°75t|....| 22-00%) 51 18-20*) 40 
INTO SUMO IZ. «5 cos Bateparoes 24-00 | 48 | 20-50} 45 | 13-50] 40 
35 AQ | 1558] HINO Ts. conse hee estes 21-45¢/ 48 | 18-00] 44] 18-00} 44 
474 SSr SQN Ss see cote oe 20-00t]....] 18-00 | 40} 11-00 } 273 
60 *955| (OOM MEN GUL Ot. ' coc ber nee « 35259) (507).7 20-500) (44n| fe) See eee 
55 = QAM SOM in euINQ ue tne... cise ¢ etic 29-50t| 49 | 24-00 | 48 | 24-00 | 48 
55 AGH) VOOM IWIN reo lime eles eevee D5 25 SOM 18: ZOO aia. cent cate 
| -48 | 54 INO Maine tose Galen) eke 22-00-| 50 17 OOK R384) a0 ae werstn aneee 
50 -35 | 50 32-00 
50 50) UOO UE eN@N omc tales se 26-75t} 48 | 18-00 | 44] 19-00] 48 
54 +56) (04 | TEN OM QE: oc. sc alee es « 19-00 | 50 | 21-00 | 50} 25-00} 50 
50 *SO01| (OURS AMINO MONE aileron 4 18508 49On) T4751 520o. ol ee 
ENOn io OaE sit ae eemaien 37-00 | 492] 24-00 | 46] 14-50 | 28 
INRA a aan Me ae 16-00*} 50 | 23-00 | 50} 24-75 | 494 
55 190i} COR AMINO S22 Sih iste alee 6 Ral htsie\o-e cee aes 25-008] 49%... os ae pesen 
60 2275) |600 OHNO we Gan uae cine: ais 26-00 | 49 | 23-00 | 49 | 24-00} 49 
Ne 20 OOS sUNG@e- BO merote de es ell © aus ae Batak ae 23-75 | 44 | 22-50} 40 
54 OBO| (OLE ING We Lee nn's cea eas 35-00t] 463} 31-50 | 463] 31-50 | 463 
44 -28 | 44 ING Ouaeaches Moise o ee 29-00 | 464} 19-75 | 45 18-50 | 32 
50 30) | SOOM aN Os aot wanes tenes He 21-00-| 463] 24-00-] 46%} 24-75-) 46% 
54 +275] 54 31-001 31-00 31-50 
50 + S0| “OUMIU MINOMaa melermntd ae ois tue ccle on elornie eee 24-00 | 60 | 24-00 | 60 
INO CORE tlaaas, Sallie cael mame: 18-50 | 472] 12-00 | 32 
INO} SORAMA aude ee 48 20-00 | 50 | 78-00*| 40 | 21-00*| 50 
55 +273) 55 INOW Enc Araceae on 28-00 | 48 | 22-50 |] 44] 21-00 | 44 
50 *28 | 55 ||Sole leather workers, 
Do) i lets, avkihe el coc male— 
60 BOs) AO Y Y MN@ey lele cg masthaceudra eesl|iaie o.e-e tel a ont 14-05 | 48 | 14-50 | 48 
44 281i) VE eal MNO E Oe eke tthe etate are Sio,0 eek tebe ete 11-00-} 48 | 11-00-] 44 
55 +32 | 55 18-00 18-00 
50 BOM OEM MN Oa) Boman meets cisterns ail Go's aaa a 20-00 | 44} 18-00 | 44 
50 DO) } OO WIN ORES, citacsloleieieve geat| exw a carnal ata Nee 20-00 | 60 | 19-25 | 60 
54 = 200) LAW AN eae ies cce lee Wleravalc Sabet] cls: ony mm ras ne 17-50 | 55 | 20-75 | 65 
54 “51 | 54 INOS VOME 252) .6 ts Nets acifthes ccteanenl acme 16-25 | 60 16-25-| 60 
50 +308} 50 17-75 
463 *SOal A6al PINOT voiccirecntnneea es 28-00 | 48 | 22-00 | 48} 17-75 | 48 
ING BS incis ske Wets Soiltstes’s ia dellea 11:75 | 55 | 14-38 | 55 
IN Oar O Bee ete el dias ie 13-75t]....] 15-75 | 49 | 11-25 | 34 
66 $87 Ay.OGiell MAN OselO aerto ii teraie och 18 OOM 2550 bi tSieZ5m| O08. ae el oll ears 
77 £32 iN Adal © NOM eet eanta emia rats 26-00t} 48 |} 18-00 | 44] 18-00} 48 
84 *O20) S44ll FINO se lean weicel ete allan 27-00 | 50 | 16-50 | 41 |} 21-75 | 44 
56 “SOM DOM PyNOo lowe, cass ct dee ste 18-50t] 50 | 18-75 | 55 | 20-25 | 55 
84 SOE) SEU AN cmd cae wel top Via, coe oe weet Gee 26-75 | 60 | 18-75 | 50 
84. Oval Stl VEN Oat Ope uereniaal eats creiliats oracle Well oh tee 15-75 | 474] 19-50 | 494 
91 -34 | 91 INF UG aime crcie teeteltelshs sic ode ae ae 16-75 | 474] 18-00 | 494 
72 ay | ie. INO 1 Ba eile ate ttle ole 28-00 | 464! 20-00) 36} 14-50} 26 
52 $4601 (BZ ail | ING RTR A wc ereieie che 25-00t) 463) 21-00 | 463} 19-50 | 463 
56 $40 i] (OG HH INO LD ta. 5 cc etebete:clel[ivts 0's 6 MeL tee : 482; 15-25 | 424 


*Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. Factory hours are given which 
do not necessarily represent time actually worked. : ; 
$1980— Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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Taste X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1935 1929 1935 1936 


Wages )Hrs| Wages | Urs 





Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Industry See 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week |wk. 





Machine operators, 


Boots AND SHOES 
male—-Conc. 
13 


— Continued 


Sole leather workers, 


INOUE eet caer war 











eee eees ees coe 


eee eeorerooee 











*Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. Factory hours are given which 


do not necessarily represent time actually worked. 
$1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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TaBLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 




















. 1929 1935 1936 
Industry Industry a 
and and Wages )Hrs} Wages )Hrs| Wages , Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ 
Boots anp SHOES— Finishers, male-Conc. 
Concluded ING Onsen aioer 18-50 | 463} 18-00 | 464 
, INGS AO". cc beaeek oer 17-75 | 50 | 19-75 | 492 
Stitchers, sole, male— EN @ Shi cote une 18-75 | 52 | 18-50 | 53 
Cone. INGER tenet es 23-00 | 45 | 26-00 | 49 
HN ©) 5 2hs «Saves oct [toed oe Rito rare INO LO a... Reet arom carciotiateeal ee 6 25-50 | 51} 21-00 | 514 
INO MMED ct, s Lc cciele teelliniee: sb es alle tale ING paU ie «stems tore Eee hee 18-50 | 44 8-00 | 203 
IN Pes a eo em se so lledee INO ge eeis semen tor 16-00 | 49 | 16-00 | 49 
INGO LGR ete Bares INOS 2 etre sin ciemee oretl | eo: bee Cee 2500s) 49" see eae, 
INO ALO h..6 beibehied| hee iets IN (Os 240 seen toca once 23-75 | 44 | 19-50 | 44 
Edge trimmers, Treers, male— 
male— INGOs aol ote age ees 16-50 | 48 | 16-50 | 44 
No. IN'O\ els os bce Shea 16-00 | 55 | 16-00 | 50 
No. IN sn sores eee ote aks s Reo © ee 19-50 | 44 18-50 | 44 
No. IN Oss kg cyostoace WN Vasedepete 23-00 | 60 11-50 | 294 
No. ING: ar cee te ees eta icsote. dasha Bites 16-50 | 50 | 17-50 | 50 
No. IN ©: HO wees Ate Stok 20-50 | 60 20-50 | 60 
No. IN @istal: creer se Molesey yee iar os Ramet eet 19-25 | 60 19-25 | 60 
INO: S00 Aot. LCE Bo Rie ace a elec IN Oi gue coe sais bee 34-00 | 48 28-25 | 48 
INOS Tadeo ds tube k Be IN On mse iets See bee eo 26-00 | 48 | 24-00 | 48 
INERT ei tr UNOS aEO on cates RRO ac, eee etl (EN ae 23-00 | 60 | 20-00 | 50 
INO SRO SE. 82... b UR Oao tel Eee INGO: il See ee en ee 18-00 | 44 | 18-00 | 48 
EEN, @) Gill aes ro Reh ets INO: tho ton eee Rte 15:°75-|-45 | 12-25 | 35 
ING: OM ocean see 26. 25m44 eb Saas ee Ie 
INO Wb2 tts: d ee OF ING: ld oo ote ae eo 19-25 | 48 | 19-25 | 48 
INO PES 4s od: Mee OR Pec, Ue hres IN Genius sey ce 24000252 il wee eR Steen 
No ghd Sete okt INGeeLO aan nc neere trate 16:00=] 33=|2 Manesco ae 
ONO HED AE, 2 P05, Raa Soles S| eres 20-00 | 49 
INO (Os 2 5. ck wee ING; Cures atime crete 25-00 | 52 26-50 | 55 
INO $4 thts o heeS. bake INOS he. eee ce 12-75 | 52 | 17-50 | 49 
INO le Ae OR he ING GAO 7) ee cee bee 17250) 492) 28s ee ee 
INO: GAO Manic Weare hee ao... Fl eee eee 18-25 | 438 | 16-25 | 44 
INO. 190 oo eo ae INO. 2075: heen ee 15-00-] 463] 17-00-| 46% 
ING. (20,0 it Back ee ies Se Pee e 21-75 23-00 
ING 21n ci Ae tae NYC A AE, eh, Se | RSME eA |B Ee 30-00 | 463} 30-00 | 463 
INO 222 ey, 4 Bee oe, 8 nem tote ING io tae eae es see tier eee 15-50 | 46 | 10-60 | 313 
INO S24 eg sole ee eae 27-50*| 60 24-00 | 55 
Edge setters, male— INO: ZOO ea tate eee 22-00 | 45-] 12-00-| 35 
Ot oid kee 50 | 15-00 
IN OWE Ras bc Bs RM aie Reet sh 2 INOS ZOM Pet erect ace 17-25 | 48 | 24-00 | 53 
IN Oia tie, 2 baad te ING eileen tae A tec eae tcl oe PUNTO Oa ee St le aces Deg 
IC y) NA a Cat a ING, cor setae ae a hee 29-00 | 45 29-00 | 494 
INCE Siete eo ae ae ING. 2.9 ae ae ee de. ee 22-50 | 44 20-50 | 44 
IN GiMG Shi. Jatie SBE Gee here eae INGOs SOMeoe ven fen e 17-50 | 493} 18-75 | 493 
UNO: (AUS. cid ates £8 
INGO MRS OH Siete eee Harness, LEATHER 
ENO SHSAEE cick Ae Persea che gea 2a 8. : Be.tine, Etc. 
ING: HO. fe Sere Nee a eee bike 
INO; ah tt. beet. ars Cutters— hour hour 
INTO: 2 ae. yeteks fF] ides deers een ING: del tee aes So -375| 48 +375) 48 
ENO HIS BR eth 2 tes NK ay 27 AR Hitt Abt ene eee Geel HE fates -40 | 50 -40 | 50 
INH 14. ne fe eee See ee ING: Bone i dedece -45 | 50 “45 | 44 
Ne tie ae PR NG Da Ok Wo Bi +325) 47 +325) 47 
INOW LO, afeveieu tak NO, BO. eo eee as ee +594] 433 +594) 432 
ING MOMMant i aes ts eo -48 | 50 -48 | 50 
INO 407.0. eS BE ING gates terete ae ns -44--53] 40 | -40--53} 40 
ING 2S fi ie échs Bs 2 Me ING? Bocas famine ce -40 | 44 -40 | 44 
DIO CREA as Pe 2 | 
ING. 20700. 1 bbe bee Rae FRE ae 60 ||Harness makers— 
INO. 21%.) 5 bt tae en INGe aoe: faa. atl ose ae eel aeee -45 | 40 -45 | 40 
ING). 12284) ss Bales Oe ING eee meas Cel onee eee -32--40} 50 -40 | 50 
IN Oates te aie tee -36 | 50 +36 | 44 
Finishers, male— ING pete ae persis ie -40 | 47 -40 | 47 
ING. Les Ane ee INICHAMORS A heeeleteera. oe “41 | 433 “41 | 432 
INOS eo ete de nerds oe °36 | 50 -455| 44 
ING. 2288 5.4. She bo eae ae See INGs meets cs -45 | 40 -45 | 40 
ING Shen WME ate 5 DSO Chad sae Spree: Miers 30--35] 44 | -30--35) 44 
IN G.G4 te. 4 da. 188 INO OS amtae c3 -624| 45 +524) 45 
ING Ds; Sabet Rete es cal cnc) een ae oe 
NG sO) aces ee anes Saddle makers— 
To Be, ee ee Re, eae 8 ING: Riko tne Pteraus ese -375| 48 -375| 48 
ING. O82. 3. tae Be INN gar weet mee oan. -54 | 50 -54 | 44 
IN'O. AO763... 3:.e% £.8ei| £25 2 4. Beles Oe ING Bones: pice ac -50 | 40 -55 | 40 
NG. 104, ccc 5, eae Be INOS eaten Ocoee doe) -50 | 44 -50 | 44 
ING, dl 2P....1. des. 88 35-|\Collar makers— 
IN Gs estan te cee ae -375| 48 -375| 48 
INOS OF 80. 4: id Oe IN Gs Rete. Weete ae me iisice o femal dear -30--40] 50 | -30--60] 40 
ING. MB *24..:5. dete es Se ING: Foie eee de ced SOLZT ASF derara [raters +646] 433 
ING. 4450. 4 ike de ING, FERPSl. Peat at ee -50 | 50 °545| 44 
* Piecework; the figures represent average weekly earnings to nearest quarter of a dollar. Factory hours 


are given which do not necessarily represent time actually worked. 
t 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











; 1929 
Industry 
and 
Occupation 













per 





Harness, LEATHER 
Be.tine, Erc.—Cone. 


Machine operators— 
1 


Fur Goops 


Cutters, male— 
Pe Tea 5 ate ares 


ote, 9 esd abhale, S19 1006 |} » soe a © [spe),|e 2 ieice 


ee 
Pe ee 
eee erer eer eces 


ee 











Blockers, male— 
Gsm LEVER }..0:: 2s). 


Cs Pe es cc ery 





Wages | Hrs 


1935 


Wages | Hrs 
per 
wk. 


per 


hour 


ce a fe | | ee | ee | es 


$ 





1936 


Wages | Hrs 


per 
hour 


$ 


per 
wk. 



























‘ 1929 1935 
Industry — 
and Wages Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per per |per 
week week |wk. 
ae $ $ 
Finishers, female— 
Conc. 
INOS OUR: wate 3 eae 19.00 17.00 | 49 
Nos tORer aera 15.00 12.00 | 48 
ING EDL 8b aed SBP 20.00 15575: |) 35 
IWort2* oa. fas ee 32.00 31.75 | 40 
INOS A aac a oe one 20.00 18.00 | 44 
IN OME ng. RARE 22.00 22.00 | 433 
ING BHD Ska Be Be 18.00 16.70 | 38 
UNO ALG css ge Bl ee 22.00 22.50 | 44 
INO MDT ee ee 23.10 18.00 | 44 
ENOWIS os Foti eae 16.00 13.00 | 44 
INOMAO MA 2. Ga ER 27.50 18.00 | 44 
INGs 20s A vacw. tacks 13.50 12.00 | 44 
INGH2T 8 ee Ae 15.00 12.00 | 48 
Russer PRopucts 
Compounders— hour hour 
IN Gate Ueno ke ee ee ae A .85 | 38 
IN Gaon ae: oom fears .56 .53 | 284 
ING DS eh ae: Sa ee Oe ee .453| 47 
ING Ae aia ate si cisions .50 .49 | 50 
TROY 5 ee A BA Be cae se a Be WB .85 | 40 
INGSNG on AR eee eee .51 | 48 
INO. hele poner .50 .535| 44 
IG MS ies. Be Best eS ee 48 | 55 
IO MBO) E25. dices BA 552, .52 | 44 
INO a. ted ee AT .50 | 50 
Dios A Se I CR .40 | 55 
Calendermen— 
INO RE ke Ba. a Eee OSL see 43 | 43 
INOREIS) MAM ict sissies LL Pree one ae BAG lear 
IN ONRS TEER Se 60 .59 | 50 
ING Bane occ |s Rs as ee erect ests Hae acs .82—.575) 40 
Iota Clea leae ok Shearer 45) (ORS ye Sam fe ERE .596) 48 
IN KO ROR AEE ae .50 .535| 44 
INO AAG ee loro eae ge ars | ee .44 | 55 
INGENGiE hat aheererns san .51 | 44 
INGO ee RR AN 15 .712} 40 
IN OATS cc St alec Baa .30 | 54 
INO Oe She Be 4 .50 | 50 
IN GD beers teste a 65 .56 | 54 
ENON I aie AM in A] ee 36-.46 | 48 
INGA Aa Rae 8 175 | 40 
TSI Ait 3 eee A rs os) US .415| 50 
TOW) gel XC Me NEN ee || MP EDO RNDO Ma em 
Curers— 
INGLE RL) Fe wrk oe .65 .54 | 50 
ENOL aS. Ge Se a oe .55 | 40 
Te OSA ee A eee ete .50 .51 | 403 
INiOn RA ea AE pee sie .737| 40 
ENOMINO! Bio's kde tee .80 .70 | 40 
ORIG oe cased, tabsd Mee Shree ihe .50 | 54 
ue 
Millmen— 
NOR IMLS Biche cvele chart kA. rece et aa ae .o0 | 43 
DNOR QI sey eer te. oe .o4 .29 | 45 
INO MMe oi ER REE cede Walk ons .40-.43 |... 
IN OL REE Oo acca te 57 .54 | 50 
NO SE Tee ees eee fee 3 bh CN eee BT neo 
MOB Oi 210s bh hea Rete Eoesinitie Boke .38 | 60 
INO ane, des orale tare: | ene ede ee [ aes 26 | 54 
BNO! HS: Seales dats). de 45 .49 | 50 
ENO SOs .re1. 4 eee .70 .62 | 40 
Ty Ra yy A (Ot Mee a iP eal I Se .51 | 48 
INORUR ct Bh ae .50 .585) 44 
ION EQ 14 Ale cae 47 | 55 
NOR LOE nN, Me ctatelctar. 49 .50 | 44 
INO? oe EB, 625 .69 | 40 
INO MUSE 2 s)i0> SNe Seneca .85 | 50 








poe 
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Taste X.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 













1936 
Industry Industry —__—__ 
and and — Wages | Hrs 
Occupation Occupation per |per 
hour |wk. 
$ 
RusserR PRopvucts— Press operators— 
-~ Concluded OPM Ae, stents: .36-.54 | 50 
UN Oem tote hae eS Beret Wa aie Meee Medes .56-.60 | 383 
Tire builders— ING tee ceed sah. cae ete .596| 48 
EN OME R es <0 Tea Steeles el gem IN OFS a2 ch SENN Fue SR Lee .42 | 55 
INYO Pe CU le Aare, IN OPPO eek a Oe Ae c's i 3B Pant Rae .85-.45 | 54 
INT OIG Ss sath iors wate Laas ae ioe Packers, male— 
INO R caroleie vere cin ete IN OED ih fi esr a cieial AOR 385) 44 
INOR PO Ce ees ie Details SHY IN GOPA2: We lslcstereaee 39 | 50 
NOR MG MER ke oth ae oe IN Oe eons Scie ere eec eG, wees See Bo OOM Iner 
VOD UNE Sky doe IN Geeta eae uaa 50- 
Nar Veins ae oe 60 
IN On EB ee ad re dinar Dn Ties Meee ee .375} 40 
Tire inspectors— IN On Gee tae ak me en lace .46 | 50 
ANE NL Fehr ts alam oles 
; 60 ||Packers, female— 
INCORPO ae cans Stew a lata eee el es IN Gs GEE A ayaa haecate AP | ates alece Sarees +29 | 50 
INOPAS Rei erkcre aioe INOS 2. ioe ls Sete +25 | 50 
ING ea oie ewes oo Ns nN i eg cater RACER aed i HoleRe ae +28--33].... 
INOS DH cbs ai. Seles UN Oe VAS Selle) alates aa ee -31 | 50 
IN O00 Sess cee on 2 oe ae ee +275} 40 
Tube makers— IN OL NB UR, een cote ete a ta eee *31--33] 54 
NOME faire eee IN OL S87 ee, es gees] Stes cee eases +295] 48 
INGER S i So. eee eee iis dee Cth erga °22 | 46 
INO De eid ire ob alle ah] a/b ra aap UI aro 
INTOR Bs cisteel RA ee Shippers— 
TPO Zs RA ea | BR nO ec IN OP MARRS TL Neen Sateen GaN tea ee -40 | 56 
ROR SS. chide et INO, ea serats shaky creeealeretel | Sobel « discs fl suetee *47 | 57 
IN OPE BR eae Be INORMO ce tas footers *37 |) 62 
INCOR ATT DA Riaeie Melee Lng a. we ie ea Nor aire... duneeeee ites c ctor laste -40 | 60 
Teel cea ae GS ed INOe RO Noa. i serals Gee ds ose aa es +475) 40 
IN OOT SY.) dines eee +388] 46 
Cutters, male— BN OS WM ceeeis |: claleae Sete] etehelacd el] ieee +25 | 44 
IN On Rr wo act eee BI tt IN Ose: aes dente “48 | 44 
Norge each ora s IN Oa MOS hon. felts ares 43--55| 40 
INGE ES a): beds IN On ORY, ES aS Se ose vg ee LAS “32 | 5d 
IN OSGeo yy ala cat hates cesar obit loll ateeaes j 
INOBD Ee Ss CER 50-|Engineers— 
INOstiah Gates pete itera aces «rae ollie +275) 55 
INE ORAS G Lieve is erste clglcn Fh alee al oot eapeteaes INOVURD MIN tee c ae ce 0 cbs tal Seta °39 | 72 
NOMA THs atl cigs See URE AL cu re OCT ny NOES Herat le eitce a a aeiee aos +54 | 48 
RO) rs WUD eM EL ARG Cal BRD HA INGORE EE. Ere SHER otic Sarre ae es 425) 53 
Self COMMS FIRM Te AN 1) I ps a! INGE WO anes bisenees +64 | 44 
NOR MOLE ic mrAee Ee cietetee doe ollaiees +286] 84 
pioeesterS male— UN Gab batorvcer. clas ates °376| 58 
OOnLifee. cee wee 
ENON De Lea mediate. ceases 50 |Labourers— 
BNIGe Mic sae a A cto tes| avers Me Sia shone AWNING EWU cra ce teeta ates -25 | 60 
ONO hA ate baba lene see SCG Ph HS Se gS es em -30--35] 50 
INIOU SU as orbits teeta eves Meee foes °20--25) 48 
INO IOS aS Bere eae al labatats bearers [peas Milley eZ: Salen: OR, OE AS RB °32--42] 40 
Doh MRL ea hes irord Wir Uy Pe Pel ON OPO Sie cel mee ate, 02 dcle s' stoma eam .°30--35].... 
ANTONIE Pe ene aie Genie Orch 5 pepe aT amen INOS POLE ite ane we °38 | 50- 
Shoemakers, female— 60 
UN ORG hap on meas INL bidt aiteiers Rises che yel| tote: o hae eae -30 | 44 
INGE Dh 2), eee ere Nog 38. S400 vieee dete -50 | 44 
INOEINO seeing oeiheete ciate atm Bee ae: INos CO. Oe esha iis “55 | 44 
IN OW Ailare's oe ee eee 
INORG 2 os eat atits cea ones ol-. .o4~, ToRACcco AND 
UN ONG), alesse La atecke at atat oat sete Se ae i 5 CIGARETTES 
Stemmers, female— wk. 
No. 1* 10.00 | 45 
No. 9.90 | 492 
No. 8.10 | 493 
No. 11.00 | 44 
No. 12.40- 
16.25 
No. 17.90 | 504 
No. 15.95 | 534 
No. 7.00 | 31 
No. 12.60 | 42 
No. 10.15 | 32% 
No. 11.45 | 424 
No. 11.60 | 37 
No. 12.50 | 44 
No. 11.00-|} 48 
16.00 
No. 12.00 ' 48 
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Taste X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 


















edank 1929 1935 rast 1929 1935 1936 
ustry —— san ustry — — 
and Wages )Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.}| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ToRACcO AND 
CiGARETTES—Conc. Labdourers— 
Ao | Regt aks | VNR eT ae ee ag yt seee-| 19,00 | 493 ae 492 Saks 494 
enders, male— } : 
TN Foye (3 UR ORR ee ee en Se | 13 .65-| 49- RBs cciaas ge areteey 17.50-| 50 | 13.50-| 44 | 13.00-| 44 
21.20 | 52 19.00 17.50 17.00 
NO s82 ee oa set eh aoe a. . + ies (ae 11.40-| 38 tae gal o teavosat anaes 20.00 | 50 | 18.00-] 44-| 17.59-| 44- 
12.90 21.00 | 50 | 20.00 | 46 
SINO onto Mune eat tat hes fe eat El) 24.30 | 473 fee a Poe 0 eS OR ved Om rife 50 ae 50 
Wea we crt ts | eee ee 30.00 | 44 Bhs TOG Be Lah 15.45- 503 15 30- 48- 
\ 56 ; 5 
Blenders, female— Gite dba D RD Saale aa 8.85-| 37 | 16.380-] 51- 
INGOs ell satel ers asie vaca eee eee 8.35 | 492 10.30 19.00 | 56 
LMG Ss SRR OAR RO OTE. 10.00-| 473; 12.00-| 474 
INO RE deh oa. BHR BS Se Heiser ren : pe Ap cer ns 
CSO et ae ee 18.00} 50} 10.50 | 44° Gov. da stled sts hrc sed ec V4 MOLE DOP aie, 16.801 50 
TCG mee Auge eee Mee OE ae MIN MU 14.40 | 48 14.28 | 42 | 19.00 | 60 
ra f TO era coi ..-| 16.00-}) 50 | 15.75-| 44 | 17.25-| 48 
5 oe eat Oe ....| 18.80 | 48% ae a Oe 
NTO ee ea ble cas ak eV eR ae 17.00 | 55 
INO Do.otte she Spas eva eeee ae eae ae 504 CIGARS 
6 55 
IN ON ghee TPES cate eds cct oye Hee a tt Me 13 .20-| 45- 
16.50 | 55 Cigarmakers, male— 
IN OeehO | Meak Seles. ele. 3 aR ee 12.60 | 37 1 ee a ees 17.50 | 50 | 14.00 | 47 | 14.00 | 47 
Pe USTORMMO Ee, abs os Aste Bhscits ck tetas 14.00-| 473 PADRE sae en A 25.00 | 50} 23.00} 47 | 24.00 | 47 
< 7 Hee Ps , Fa is i es | a | ae a ie ae 
OMT IRERS goalie ole o ole fe atellieratac ates «nie hess ROU Sa ZU UU SO RCI Ole WME Tel Gle! ehelevede’ ahelioraspotene, ures oeveriiene the F ous 2.1lod 
No. Pn RE RECS Ge Ae 21.00 | 50 16.25 | 44 SN ih Ee 28.00 | 48 25.00 45 25.00 | 45 
TOM DOE chides: dela ues 12.00 | 48 HORS ASR nots ES (EMER) e Bula LU) 17.05 | 42 | 18.55 | 423 
Cigarette makers, Cigarmakers, female— 
female— UO MMO Ae 14.00 | 40 | 18.35 | 44] 10.60 | 42 
NORM OM ONR ala OP eater oA 8.00 | 50 ANG SAR ls (| ine a | I 10.00 | 40 | 10.00 | 40 
NOMA IBN Se dt kc Tat ST ao ee 12.00 | 50 Shs Ue Se 15.40 | 50 19.40 | 50 20.85 | 50 
NOSE BSE Seri deed oe, 20.00-| 50 17.00-| 44 CUTS ape Seeley ae Ek A 9.55 | 30 9.85 | 30 
peat 22.50 wee a Lye a eae! are Mee 21.75 | 44] 19.20} 4634] 21.70 | 503 
CUPS oot Bie ral g wie hc tar sts iste aisle! eae fokeveis Ore = 
13.50 Strippers, female— 
INO’ FOlc Sa, schist ait | iea ck eae 17.45-| 543 NOLALTy. Fs Ok. te 12.50 | 40 8.50 | 34] 12.95 | 50 
24.00 IN OMe Bolas od fc be MI eee OR Toles 8.00 | 40 8.00 | 40 
INO2 (0). Sas 3308 SAS) tt ee eS oa 13.10-| 523 INO? Kok Petes t OBE ah ae 10.60 | 50 14.00 | 50 13.60 | 50 
15.60 Novia ahd BRR 9.25 | 50 13.10 | 50 14.10 | 50 
UN a) ge Va OSE ae aN | ee | 6.50 | 28 NOD 4b), Ae. hee ie ae 12.50 | 44 13.00 | 44 13.25 | 44 
INOMmaOhiad. ot seeks 9.00 | 48 7.30 | 25 12.35 | 33 
Packers, tobacco, P61) (Ais RSE REN ON 4 kA, 6.50 | 20 5.50 | 2 
temale— ING SE Oe. ARM SOU ER UGE, VA 7.40 | 25 8.70 | 25 
DN oper J Gao Maa ee ee Ame Ug ie aU 9.90 | 494 TNO RRO R Sie Sr LE ee Ee 7.05 | 29 7.10 | 332 
INO} BOE ME ees ok le 9.00 | 50 | 11.00 | 44 Nos 1OE 28.525 3305 14.00 | 48 | 14.00] 30} 12.00 | 25 
INOe dOe AS.) ee Sa Be. | atten am 12.50-| 50 Nos El 28.02.8828 12.05 | 44 | 13.95 | 403} 15.80 | 45% 
ary a ki IN Gish aa oon hoe et Weeeiercs toe ae 14.30 | 40 13.95 | 403 
OP ae ME oe ak AST. De sip cle ae : 5 
INO Mat Omenerstettcria ote lis cscs cles coe 8.00 | 31 Bunchers and rollers— 
INORG eee RoR eR ore [eis ew vil eae 9.00-| 472 IN Omics) do eee 11.15 | 48 7.50 | 29 9.45 | 35 
14.00 Ta aR ko PERE roll aie Seen) UE 8.85 | 28 | 11.50 | 36 
INO Sadie tse oh Oh oie as 11.50-| 50 9.25-| 44 INOS ee Aa ee 15.35 | 50 16.85 | 50 16.35 | 50 
18.00 16.50 DOS Pays hs i ae essed hoee beats Helevale 11.95 | 30 9.05 | 30 
INOS Ak eee sicke Bae el Poss Slee 12.50 | 44 Ne Pa daisies & TARE Senate eae tt es 2 ee it 
aS tS alates, 3:6 hele: wlotel| aanere she, oteHle, 8 we . are irg . 
Soe te Haake wa. INO ARIE Ue ss) ste vie Saltire cas she coe 8.20 | 334] 7.85 | 28% 
emale— 
Be " VOU cleto tteis Sade 12.00 | 50 see He 44 he yee wrappers, 
COR pe? 1, AMR ie Mn | Mb RNIN RI : 4 emale— 
INOS Bite ee tid ce ARE eles foe a 14 .30- 54 Le ae aM 7.55 | 50 14.25 | 50 14.25 | 50 
15.65 | 554 7 A aes te? 12.00 | 50 12.00 | 47 14.55 | 44 
Nig AoA eae sotlk deleied leek 8.20 | 33 Ce. foe aaeee ca 48 6.95 | 26 9.10 | 29 
Machinists— Bae) Ob Le tll 9.65 | 30] 8.45 | 30 
Hoya ee 15.35 | 55 | 19.25 | 58} (3h ee re OP | IR a 2 6.45 | 202] 13.25 | 444 
INO E28 Bac chide. oo ou, . cant owe a ie: 494 GEE 3: PO lodeles etek 15.05 | 463] 17.90 | 50% 
Mod 36 .2¢.-) best 27.50-| 50 | 22.00-| 44 44 ||Packers, female— 
if 32.50 26.00 ee cease 20.80 | 50] 18.65 | 50 | 19.45 | 50 
INOMES4 cach akiarcrde ol hcncrcds Ciena 24.50-] 49- BR eiece de dated i ROLUOS IEZOb Laan aces 12.85 | 42 
3bV.00' |, 62 1 NS A 30.00 | 50 20.15 | 36 20.75 | 30 
Now SG. 80 hot seth ts decte as. 26.90 | 42 Le. ee 11.00 | 48 8.45 | 32 9.25 | 34 
BME. 1. Be. PRESS aR & 12.95 | 30] 14.25 | 30 
NOs ON Reais dee ae i Meals ailbited 31.65 |-55 ONS 5 alec oda aitestee wee chiles 2 11.40 | 293) 12.15 | 32 
Now (08.2 BB t0% LS ns ee |e ..| 22.00 | 474 aCe sk ale ciies eon leeens 15.05 | 462} 17.90 | 50% 
Wok So ey8.5 4 Bed, € 28.00 50 26.50 ° 44 BS:be. ee 35.00 48 30.00 35! 30.00 35 
* Male. t Female. 


fIncludes male workers-—proportion to female 


in 1936, } in 1935, all male in 1929 . 
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Taste XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, STEREO- 











1935 


Wages |Hrs 


per | per 
week |wk. 


1936 


Wages )Hrs 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


1936 


Wages |Hrs 


| | — | — | — | — | — | | | | | —_—__ | ——— 


1929 
Industry oo 
and Wages |Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week |wk. 
$ 
LirHOGRAPHING 
Artists— 
No. 1.. 80.00 | 44 
INO 2 S).. Soed. se 65.00 | 48 
BN RO ss do Stee 4 en] aes seete ot] Scone 
NOSE ie. de Soke ete 55.00 | 46 
DONGLE Rea CLS IRR 40.00-| 48 
65.00 
IGM IG. 2S. AS oe 30.00 | 44 
IS Co Go 7 Gap ee oe teat 45.00-| 464 
65.00 
Peas 223.5 dae a Ue 45.00-| 47 
65.00 
INO. MOVRT RA 50.00-| 474 
61.00 
INOUE ie fhe. ee en es Re ee 
IN GAELS Oe Ree aero 30.00-| 48 
55.00 
INGE ID Coat ects <rdekie 45.00 | 463 
INGE EL Otte 2 Beer carci 48-00 | 463 
NOL MIA, nee atie dente 47.00 | 462 
INOS Tae! 2 AB, el Lee 
NOE KG Res Re fa ee coke al de 
INIOr Bde aber. te ae 50.00 | 463 
Nios MS Heese EI SE 75.00 | 48 
Engravers— 
INGO: OI Se ee a 40.00-| 48 
55.00 
INGE a2 th ok ae 65.00 | 46 
INOR TS aad ens ae 40.00-| 44 
65.00 
NOR Wa ek ke Ski tier 45.00 | 44 
INODO Seen era eh os eee ote 
Mion IGUSR St Rey 2 50.00 | 473 
INF igiet ts. Fee 33.60 | 48 
UO Ko) ae ag Bee aR 57.20 | 44 
DOU NOE Set dnt aN 55.00 | 48 
INOS MOR eaten ote erate Ae 55.00 | 463 
POET i Rr Mn 2 ee a 
DSI GP 2 TN a 50.00 | 463 
TINUE ape GA een | Le | ea 
ENG) 12 OM NR Tp a gC 
NOR POE, So, pote tos 43.00-|} 48 
55.00 
INO MILO MN ieee aan. 40.00-| 48 
50.00 
Pressmen— 
Nor Me bh). 2. oA es 50.00 | 48 
GL oN SRA oe | ee Una ol a, Age 
INDO So batie dae ktele cats 57.00 | 48 
NOL aie. \. 2e5 88 45-00-| 48 
60.00 
INGe RO cds ok eolent Stell ats, oro ose | eee 
IN OME Ope sind acetal cere eern| ete 
Nori. $2). 5 OA. Be 36.00-| 46 
75.00 
IMO S18) 8... |t BS ae 31.20-| 48 
52.30 
INO WOE A sss Caer 8 47.00-| 48 
55.00 
ENO POR S49), Satis 2 75.00 | 48 
ING UIRE Stee cite eri ctor, ate | Are 
INO S12R OE. Re SD, Bib ee. ea Ee 
DST D)p ISH ae Rees Seabee wel PEP MN om | SRD 
HNO ate Re Cae Cae 
Noir. 9.0.55 03 55.00 | 48 
INO PIBE Fe dle fet 55.00 | 48 
INE 1 Se io chetatods. Po Sethe dokatas fstcte's 
INOS 18G.08 4 GR 35.00-] 48 
50.00 
INOMO Mea c.cemaree debbie weile vies 


46.00 
28.20 473 


No. 





ee ry 


PuHotT0-ENGRAVING 


Artists— 


No. 


1929 1935 
Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
week |wk.|] week |wk. 
$ $ 
58.50 | 48 
50.00 | 48 
45.10 | 48 
35.00-| 48 | 30.00-| 48 
57.00 55.00 
35.00 | 48 
35.00-} 48 | 48.00 | 48 
65.00 
47.50 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
50.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
33.00-] 48 | 30.50 | 48 
47.00 
42.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48 
45.00-| 48 | 438.50-| 48 
53.00 50.00 
24.00-| 48 
44 00 
50.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
44.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
42.00 | 474 
35.00-] 46 | 382.00-| 48 
49 50 43 .50 
45.00 | 48 | 32.65-| 48 
45.00 
40.00-} 48 | 88.00-| 48 
50.00 47.00 
42.50 | 48 
50.00 | 48 
40.00-| 474] 33.00-| 472 
52.00 47.50 
45.00 | 48 
35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 
50.00 | 44 
47.10 | 44 44.45 | 44 
45.00 | 48 34.00-| 48 
46.00 
50.00 | 48 | 45.00 | 48 
54.00 | 48 | 48-00 | 48 
50.00 | 48 | 42.30 | 48 
38.00 | 48 
45.00 | 48 
45.10 | 48 
54.00 | 48 | 49.00 | 48 
42.00-| 48 | 32.00-| 48 
50.00 45.00 
27.00-| 48 
42.00 
42.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
42 .00-| 48 | 35.00-| 48 
50.00 45.00 
50.00 | 48 | 36.45 | 48 
45.00 | 48 45.00 | 44 
40.00-| 44 | 36.00 | 44 
45.00 
40.00 | 48 
30.00-] 44 | 40.00-| 44 
85.00 75.00 
30.00 | 44 
50.00-] 44 | 85.00-| 44 
65.00 45.00 
45.00 | 44 38.25 | 44 
35.00 | 44 
30.00-| 433) 50.00 | 435 
60.00 
57.50 | 44 | 30.00 | 40 
25.50 | 45 
50.00 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
36.00 | 48 | 32.40 | 48 
40.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 44 
30.00 | 48 
42.00-| 48 | 40.00 | 463 
53.00 
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Tasty XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, STEREO- 
TYPING AND ELECTROTYPING—Concluded 





1929 1935 1936 1929 1935 1936 
Industry | a | Industry —- | S| 
and Wages ;}Hrs| Wages )Hrs| Wages |Hrs and Wages ,Hrs| Wages pene Wages )Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PuHoto-ENGRAVING Stereotypers—Conc. 
—Concluded NOsl4ecdsdissrern 389.00 | 42 | 36.90 | 44] 36.00 | 44 
INOMED at ee ace 37.00 | 44 35.15 | 44 35.15 | 44 
Engravers—Conce. INO LOS eee ete die 43.00 | 48 | 37.60 |464-| 39.60 | 48 
IN| Cae CAE Bis 9 6 GER Alles Sere | limes 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 48 
ING eel Giiie 4 eee Allee epaereatienl | Grae & 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 RSSICON A Any 8 Rae cee er ee Ga ee 30.00 | 48 | 29.50 | 48 
ING Ss OR A ee co. 48.00 | 48 | 50.40] 48 | 50.40 | 48 ING. TS Poh We Case st aeemet tes roe. 23.40 | 48 | 23.40 | 48 
NOT OUE Gah: Ae 55.00-| 44 | 55.00] 44] 55.00 | 44 INTE TO Se otc 37.00 | 48 | 32.40 | 54] 33.80 | 48 
65.00 INGE ZO SEL. Biter. hace Paneer [meat 29.70 | 44 | 29.70 | 44 
TN (oad le pa 2 ta eee 58 .00- 50.00-| 44 | 50.COw) 44 NO 20S oee ee a ae 51.00 | 44 | 51.00 | 44 | 51.00 | 44 
75.00 60.00 60.00 IN Oe UIE: cra Meee 46.00 | 463] 45.50 | 464] 46.50 | 464 
ING U2 ee A 55.00-| 44 | 50.00 | 44] 50.00 | 44 IN oor tae Mae | la 45.00 | 48 | 22.50] 48 | 25.00 | 44 
70.00 Ws oY RNAV i ed ene 36.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
INO: Sits Bebee ns 55.00-| 44 | 35.00-| 44 | 40.00-| 44 |) No. 25............. 45.50-| 45-| 45.50 | 48 | 46.50 | 48 
60.00 65.00 65.00 46.00 | 48 
INO 143 2 eee ee 55.00 | 44 50.00 | 44 50.00 | 44 UN ORE Acie. Aap 8 Arie Ak 49.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 35.00 | 48 
INOS tebe cue: 60.00 | 44] 50.00 | 44] 50.00 | 44 ING: Cees a ee 45.50 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 | 39.00 | 48 
NOM Ghyh ee es Ae, 55.00-| 44| 39.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 441) No. 28............. 47.00 | 48 | 34.40 | 43 | 34.40 | 43 
60.00 INO eon Ls cen ee 47.05 | 48 37.45 | 48 37.45 | 48 
NOME Se OP eer |e eo celinee aee 41.30 | 48 | 41.30 | 48 ING OU FUE. tee bie 43.10 | 44 | 26.50] 36] 26.50 | 36 
INO SSeS ea ae ae OV CO) RAOE| Rae nes 2 | ete SO 20S 40 MIP INO, Gl det ote eee 47.05 | 48 | 40.00 | 45 | 40.00 | 45 
44 INGE SOE | Stan carga 47.25 | 45 43.90 | 45 43.90 | 45 
IN, 195 RRBs se a: 57.50 | 44 | 638.00 | 44] 63.00 | 44 INGO OSik OE LR aceon 47.25 | 45 | 38.25 | 451 38.25 | 45 
NO cae nk stereos 48.00 | 45-} 43.20] 48 | 43.20 | 48 
48 
STEREOTYPERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 
INO ee IOS 24 ort 37.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 30.00 | 48 
INOS G2 LS sae 23.00 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 | 24.00 | 48 Ne is eb ee he 47.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 48 
INGOs 4878 tebe 2S ook 35.00 | 48 33.30 | 48 83.30 | 48 INGORE poche. eee cree 30.00-| 48 29.95-| 48 29 .95-| 48 
NIG eC St 38.00 | 48 | 41.00 | 48} 41.00 | 48 55.00 49 50 49 50 
UNOo ONE a anne try a 39.00 | 48 29.60 | 48 33.30 | 48 NOE OC SEE s ME ata 35.00 | 48 33.00 | 463} 34.20 | 463 
NOP OSM ae he 43.00 | 48 38.00 | 42 38.00 | 42 INGE ean Bh, aes 45.00 | 48 40.50 | 48 40.00 | 44 
INO TSE A AMS coop 85.00) 448i} 728.50") 48 ||) 2900148) Now iS! 0) ke. 45.00 | 44 | 38.00 | 44] 40.00 | 44 
INOMIS etn ee 45.00 | 48 | 43.00 | 48 | 38.00 | 48 INOuihGae ds sates doe 50.00 | 48 | 40.80 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 
NOL 9 Geer OR at AD OOM Say 20.00 C4621) 25 00 46set Nios "eet eee 45.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 35.00 | 44 
NOP TO ee ete he Si OOO ASB eZ 722900 4748") 27 GOR EES UW INOn St Fe hak 45.00 | 48 | 32.30 | 48 | 34.55 | 38 
INOS LO Bak ek 8600/48) [9935-00 154 |) 35 OOM 48 Nios OOo. ee so oe 49.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 | 45.00 | 44 
INO EIQ shee we alms. 6 Aid oe SOeTO ANAS | SH OOR P48 oS Non Oe 2h i 0 ..ete 52.00-| 44 | 47.60 | 40 | 47.60 | 40 
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APPENDIX A 
Wages in Agriculture 1929-35 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM HELP IN CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CRoP CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS* 











Males per month in Females per month in Males |} Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces ST SI eS a ee 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Wages Board and Wages Board and and and 
oard Board Board Board 
$ $ $ $ 
CONAAG NS 5 Moe Oi Sate eae eere tae 1929 40 23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
1930 34 22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
1931 25 18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
1932 19 15 34 11 12 23 341 255 
1933 17 15 32 10 12 22 322 246 
1934 18 15 30 10 12 22 338 253 
1935 20 15 a0 11 12 23 358 254 
Prince Edward Island............+- 1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 TS 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 11 21 305 225 
1933 18 12 30 11 10 21 319 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 21 320 231 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 22 348 247 
INGDAS COU. oh Mips.  trteele odie, totter ats es 1929 38 19 57 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 344 
19381 27 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 
1932 22 15 37 13 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 11 23 365 248 
1934 20 15 35 tt 11 22 360 253 
1935 22 15 37 13 11 24 364 245 
INGUIBFUN SWCD Node cere cis mis eels: bats 1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 550 845 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 804 
1932 20 13 39 11 11 22 320 236 
1933 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 
1934 22 iB! 35 10 ata 21 366 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 21 360 216 
QrebeC tas eeicinle TM lattes Cates tee teNe 1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 11 25 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 306 196 
ORATION ot Sen fp. echccke Teeter 1929 35 22 Ba 22 19 4} 595 454 
; 1930 31 20 51 21 18 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 17 15 32 440 348 
1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 325 264 
1984 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 26 372 287 
JE CCT ida) oa Re ace ARN Ure es ge a 1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 
1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 401 296 
1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 
1934 16 16 31 8 13 21 312 233 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 21 323 232 
DSU SKACCHLELLON sone cnt nt aoe ite ee 1929 44 25 60 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 
1931 23 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 
1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 305 222 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 20 319 230 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 22 345 240 
PATDELLGE Patan Cho nt een leareetees oes 1929 43 25 68 25 2H 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 wil 20 41 598 445 
1931 25 19 44 15 iv 32 447 345 
1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 350 263 
1935 21 16 37 11 14 25 367 271 
BTS COLUM mouse ee eas tien 1929 49 27 76 28 23 51 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 7Al §12 
1931 35 23 58 20 19 39 633 456 
1932 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 
1985 26 19 45 14 16 30 465 347 


aN TA ee Lee OP SR A RR IS ee ea OR 
_ *Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1936, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. ° 
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APPENDIX B 


Numbers and Earnings of Steam Railway Employees in Canada, 1935 


AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS» 
1929, 1933, 1934 AND 1935 WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1935 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 








Average 
Average Hourly Average Annual Number 
Classes Compensation Harnings Employed 


1929 | 1938 | 1934 | 1935 | 1929 | 1988 | 1984 } 1935 1935 


MAINTENANCE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 


Carpentersandbridgemrenty. ais cM awe lalehieardie as +588 “557 -524 -553 | 1,428 | 1,320 | 1,279 | 1,339 1,801 
Blacksminths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

PUI P POPAILENS: Magen aveelad isk che MMR Sre Uke 691 -646 -611 -630 | 1,832 | 1,626 | 1,563 | 1,556 294 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters.......... 639 -563 -538 “57201 VyAlO) 15206) } 15483) 1) 0.273 263 
Helpers. B. and B. department............0.0-.c0e8: -492 °433 -418 -444 | 1,211 | 1,027 978 | 1,066 129 
Apprentices, B. and B. department.................. 292 389 -366 376 631 850 910 | 1,024 24 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 

DLO VESSS ee eee ee hie Glee Cie RRM a Nee ed 617 548 534 573 | 1,932 | 1,344 | 1,471 | 1,600 235 
Oat mre nt ei tee) eee lig. yal RY RRR Mmiog A tre 8 -465 823 399 °423 | 1,229 | 1,079 | 1,088 | 1,099 415 
Extra gang anf snow plough foremen................. +723 650 625 -672 | 2,111 | 1,730 | 1,719 | 1,788 179 
SECON LOLEMEM: MANIC slide ay Ne, aR Gee gee, sgh -§86 535 510 -535 | 1,522 | 1,369 | 1,304 | 1,364 5,942 
SOCHONIN EM a yieb veneer aes eles Meu ree taaie Meteelal 409 386 363 -383 | 1,033 921 858 922 15,862 
d ByN oYoy Ta 9 fs eiteataroalRt gt els yal eps OA siete ass. ReMi +302 272 - 263 -270 836 650 645 686 4,974 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen.....| -480 | -483 | -476 STOO MME OORNIA LEc COMMUN pC A ee oikes 96 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen.....| -638 | -623 -591 -626 | 1,688 | 1,619 | 1,554 | 1,647 388 

By Wp Oder es ERM He NOUS hrc SEP RR ia cee 421 427 396 416 | 1,104 | 1,039 963 | 1,027 30, 602 


MAINTENANCE OF EQUIPMENT 








Blacksmiths 783 678 677 629) | AA 125 in 7 9) |) deoO4 568 
Boilermakers 795 726 714 (50) 11; 795: 151671 272389 5) 1,360 1,136 
tCarmen (a) -796 ie -723 COO L221 Me OO Tle leks Swill 1 2738 1,648 
(OporseVenet (GOW e Maleraen AR Me Op Goe AME ane Pe ne sit Nee (6 AL (Rie a +812 °739 -740 -779 | 1,698 | 1,009 | 1,106 | 1,258 471 
GAL IINETIC(C pment tac cpa Aicakc nesiare stein Ce err oe eee +720 -654 -638 -671 | 1,662 | 1,176 | 1,185 | 1,281 5,393 
Oona e ey AG Pe cols ton rN RN IL A) sen AEE 725 663 -659 -695 | 1,536 917 | 1,013 |'1,161 229 
Hilectrigalgwior cers Merten chlo le aku sels ilar arene aeiehe °759 -683 662 -698 | 1,803 | 1,306 | 1,308 | 1,424 722 
IMEACHINISES Mia auae so Ntnrenuer, le shURU emer | eee een U Ay hare -789 -722 -711 -748 | 1,753 | 1,108 | 1,185 | 1,302 3,813 
DM Gulden syne ein areas ene re Al Rslumtiy saa e mC ADS 1A) 828 -751 757 -793 | 1,742 955 | 1,134 | 1,236 100 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers...............5. -789 °722 -714 -751 | 1,785 | 1,062 | 1,162 | 1,288 868 
Helpersitomechanicsi aaa. cece ueenani sleleh ais iets 5 eyes -565 °521 -508 -534 | 1,281 855 900 981 5,907 
elperiapprenLice suuer ume tea’ Se Rn won (mei CAI aA: 565 -492 -432 -447 | 1,263 752 898 832 17 
Hresulan Apprentices suas ti sa)s ae PP Ne cee chara “479 -§50 -551 -529 | 1,007 728 821 842 T1382 
(Oar CLEATIO Ne aew tae len UA cena! cnn pe aU tema ane a Seth °427 °392 372 -391 | 1,111 843 806 849 1,253 
Other unskilled eniployees. ye) uelocee svelte ices -419 -388 | '-368 -385 | 1,120 913 883 923 2,789 
Wnclaseifiedslabourersiy a tits fae coe ae bien ac aale 399 -370 -357 °376 928 624 667 725 2,379 
Stationary engineers, firemen and oilers.............. -567 | °532 505 521 | 1,461 | 1,278 | 1,226 | 1,298 797 
NM SRT SNR RMU Lot tra J aA 622 567 950 584 | 1,446 990 | 1,025 | 1,118 29, 222 
TRANSPORTATION : 
DLOPementh Tints ucyun sacle: eee Oe eee -498 -458 437 -455 | 1,124 881 906 967 1,481 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors............. 11-212 1 F-068.1,1,073 |) 1-183) | 3,182 |) 29714 |) 2,752) | 25882 428 
Supervisory agents and assistants.................... -805 -751 -743 -795 | 2,054 | 1,919 | 1,907 | 1,993 586 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations).....] -433 +321 +315 -335 | 1,079 833 831 820 179 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephones.......... 723 -631 -626 -661 | 1,918 | 1,568 | 1,585 | 1,678 4,920 
Signalmen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... “511 -464 -462 AQT sao Ie LetcO | Li L7swih 1281 297 
HOLMEN MM ROT Mt SMe S. axe ldeaeeelt wise elo lelcse A -690 -615 +586 -628 | 1,772 | 1,569 | 1,494 | 1,567 338 
Freight handlers and other station employees........| +503 -442 -494 -450 | 1,170 938 919 990 3,586 
EAD GUBEES Apne Rota onie harks As onder CU eRe ner Hel scatbroveeted +421 -352 +343 -345 | 1,007 758 816 792 392 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 
BLOW ALAS: re ern. Sete cays. STE) DUNN ORME DIM MNT) Hd -632 | +594] -555] -560 | 1,991 | 1,696 | 1,574 | 1,616 204 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants.....| -342 320 304 -318 | 1,059 880 847 880 946 
Floating equipment employees..............0.00eeee: -386 | -354 -348 BOA sol Nh 1191! |S 5, |) 15227 479 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors...| +697 633 “611 -643 | 2,080 | 1,662 | 1,609 | 1,708 142 
Sleeping and parlour car porters......0..05. 000.0000. +272 -349 +335 -353 | 1,109 972 935 990 754 
Drawbridce operatoress Whe. phy U ki meer Hak ais Ne, +516 -489 “471 -498 | 41,324 | 1,265 | 1,237 | 1,314 88 
Signalmen or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked)} -387 | -357 | -341 | -359 | 1,033 923 883 917 611 
Road passenger conductors... 4. see anes oe eek 1-138 | 1-027 | 1-092 | 1,133 | 3,030 | 2,440 | 2,557 | 2,630 627 
Roadifreight conductors.the..c. nw eee ele tele 963 “874 -886 -958 | 2,948 | 2,253 | 2,375 | 2,463 1,580 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen| -838 -752 °778 -828 | 2,144 | 1,671 | 1,733 | 1,799 1,427 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................. +756 -691 -698 -755 | 2,128 | 1,496 | 1,585 | 1,666 3,725 
Yard conductors and yard foremen.................. -852 -721 -726 °706 | 2,309 | 1,801 | 1,906 | 1,961 925 
iVard brakementand heipersec) : cee fetes cesle -788 - 666 -673 Tiles, O14 1s 466: | b23) 1 1.b92 2,149 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............. 1-511 | 1-339 | 1,387 | 1-472 | 3,383 | 2,819 | 2,971 | 3,084 800 
Road freight engineers and motormen..............-. 1-105 -994 | 1-021 | 1-086 | 3,297 | 2,520 | 2,644 | 2,762 1,945 
Yard engineers and motormen...............sseee0-> . : . : g 2 854 
Road passenger firemen and helpers . 792 
Road freight firemen and helpers.................... : . : : 2,220 
Ward firememand helpershont oetenemee kc ee ee oe . . . -65 ; } 919 
aN UMaine pha pales HAT IN RR ego 33,344 
Employees engaged in outside operations......... -417 -421 -420 -413 | 1,125 | 1,085 | 1,059 | 1,086 8,960 
CEA ReN EG heal BROS lela. AIM ical Oia RO ly Si REN DS UE RNR J +581 +544 +531 -557 | 1,492 | 1,210 | 1,206 | 1,280 102,628 





+t Carmen are graded according to class of work. 
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APPENDIX C 
Numbers and Earnings of Coal Miners in Canada, 1921-1935 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1935* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 


New 
— Nova Bruns- Saskat- | Alberta | British | Canada 


Scotia§ wick chewan Columbia 

Average Ware Permian DOr GAY sabe ees csnes cies Sein tien 1927S: PRS OG heen ys tO O5ell) mel Oda Ramm Oe (eal Mme cOU) 
1922 4.07 3.78 4.12 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4.35 4 54 4.58 7.41 5.85 5.57 
1924 4.93 4 50 4.51 6.74 5.76 5.62 
1925 IB Rs Ball 4.26 5 97 4.99 ob. 5 
1926 4.69 3.18 4 52 5.56 4.91 4.97 
192 A 81 3.58 4.49 5.57 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 ahs Uk 4.72 5.79 4.89 B54 
1929 Dean 3.83 4.21 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5.62 3.82 4.15 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 3.83 hy 4.94 5.28 
41932 5.08 Sued 3.19 5.05 4.83 4.90 
11933 4 30 3.36 3.01 4.83 4.68 4.11 
11934 4.29 2.86 3.07 4 84 4.69 4.38 
T1935 4 39 200 3.09 4.97 4.62 4.46 

Average number of days worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 190 2N7 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 237 258 229 
1923 263 269 281 227 261 250 
1924 202 Pate} 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 BS 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
1934 205 229 201 182 207 214 
1935 PA 231 206 207 241 216 

Average number of wage earners (12"months)...... fae 1921 12,626 449 435 10,019 6, 694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8,815t 6, 140+ 30,096 
1923 13,385 612 505 9,917 5,879 80,300 
1924 12,500 608 519 lost) 4,916T 25,708 
1925 8, 3837 614 517 8,686 5,336 23,490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8, 667 5,095 26,878 
1927 13,317 558 509 8,932 5,038 28,357 
1928 Lonoe 585 509 9,280 5.043 28,754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26,489 
1932 12,623 709 748 7,824 3,684 25,597 
1933 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,035 882 7.839 2,849 24,671 
19385 12,674 1,136 813 7,662 2, oon 24,831 


a1 Bi Yukon Territory a few hundred tons of coal have been mined each year employing two to four miners, usually from 
50 to 100 days; in 1933 wages averaged $12.38 per day for 51 days, four miners; in 1934 wages averaged $7.04 per day for 71 days, 
three miners; in 1935 wages averaged $7.00 per day for 50 days, three miners. For 1921 the figures were included with British 
Columbia. In Manitoba, coal mining operations were commenced in 1931 employing 38 men for an average of 23 days, wages 
averaging $3.46 per day; in 1932, the average number of miners was 6, averaging $2.84 per day, 1,128 man working days; in 1933 
the average number of miners was 10, avarage wage $2.10 per day, 2,056 man working days; in 1984 the average number of miners 
was 12, average wage $2.08 per day, 3,132 man working days; in 1935 the average number of miners was 12, average wage $1.15 
per day, 2,571 man working days. 

} Prolonged dispute during year. 

t Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 

§ Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


Weekly Earnings of Employees in Merchandising and Service Establish- 
ments in Canada, 1935. 


A report issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics entitled “Weekly Earnings of Em- 
ployees in Merchandising and Service Estab- 
lishments in Canada, 1935,” 99 pp., afforded 
data as to the average weekly earnings of em- 
ployees with numbers employed for four 
classes of establishments: independent retail 
stores, chain stores, wholesale trade, and mo- 
tion picture theatres. The figures as to inde- 
pendent retail stores were chiefly from those 
which had an annual business of 20,000 or more 
in 1930 as shown in the census of 1931. This 
section included department stores, restaur- 
ants, gasoline filling stations, garages, as well 
as retail businesses of various kinds. The 
information on chain stores was secured from 
all companies operating four or more units in 
the same or similar lines of trade and! included 
earnings of store managers, clerks, cashiers, 
delivery and any other store employees but 
not for head office staff, warehouse and trans- 


portation employees. For the section on 
wholesale trade information was secured from 
all the larger wholesale dealers and from a 
number of sales offices and _ distribution 
branches maintained by manufacturers. For 
motion picture theatres, reports were secured 
from all operators of such establishments in 
Canada. 

In addition to the data as to the numbers 
of employees and average weekly earnings the 
report contained tables showing the percent- 
ages of employees in each kind of business by 
provinces whose weekly earnings fell within 
specified ranges: under $6, $6 to $6.99; etc. 
Part time employees were included in this 
analysis but not in the other tables. Harn- 
ings by quartile groups were also given. 

The accompanying table shows the average 
weekly earnings and numbers of employees, 
male and female by kinds of business and by 
provinces. The figures as to each kind of busi- 
ness by provinces are not included. 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1935 

































Male Female Male Female 
Employees Employees Employees Employees 
Kind of Business Average Average Kind of Business Average Average 
and Locality Weekly | Num- |Weekly| Num- and Locality Weekly | Num- |Weekly| Num- 
Earn- ber Earn- ber Earn- ber Earn- ber 
ings ings ings ings 
$ $ $ 
INDEPENDENT RETAIL INDEPENDENT RETAIL 
STORES Stores—Conc. 
Gangdadetec cick. ce seeds 20.02 | 74,782 | 13.52 | 33,946]Miscellaneous kinds of busi- 
TOSS Meese se slo te ols snaleneae 1.09 | 2,792 13.52 911 
Accessories, tires and bat- 
Kind of business COTICHE Aone sacle ae joe tees 21.10 629 | 15.60 61 
Electrical shops........... 21.48 592 | 14.22 99 
Fruit and vegetable stores.} 13.10 OF |) a Ro 49 Radio and music stores....| 21.64 | 1,044 | 13.75 246 
Grocery stores............. 13.39 || 3,259} 11.40 655 Office, school and store 
Restaurants............... 14:12 | 3,275) 10.29 | 25868). supplies........6. Mies. . a. 22.01 455 | 15.56 132 
Combination stores........ 14.58 | 4,554 | 11.33 646 Motor vehicle dealers...... 22.37 | 8,599 | 14.98 589 
Candy and _ confectionery Men’s and boys’ clothing 
BLOFOSTAIN oT.  detetielee oe a 4.74 351 | 10.58 Soda UBLOLES Case cs ase ee tee 22.84 | -1,770 | 14.21 294 
Meat markets............. 15.34 | 2,234] 12.63 182 ||/Dairy products dealers..... 23.13 | s2podl | tae 142 
Country general stores..... 15.43 | 4,458 | 10.00 | 1,573 |Jewellery stores........... 23.43 546 | 14.10 187 
‘Taverns (Quebec)......... 16.39 607 | 10.68 26 Women’s apparel stores....| 23.67 663 | 15.11 | 2,397 
Filling stations............ 16.96 963 | 14.29 29 Brewers’ warehouses (On- 
DTU StOTES Sy. a. cece sess 16.96 | 2,491 | 12.47 HOSTMRtATIO) Meee cock cee 23.75 285 | 15.43 3 
Garaceste, 28a. .ccter teak 17.60 | 1,988 | 13.10 134 ||Department stores......... 24.38 | 16,739 | 14.31 | 18,051 
Farmers’ supplies.......... 17.76 854 | 12.83 88 |/Household appliance stores.| 25.75 344 | 15.25 
General merchandise stores| 17.77 596 |} 11.71 240 
Tobacco stores and stands.| 17.86 356 | 11.41 90 Provinces 
Hardware stores........... 18.60 | 2,466 | 13.24 333 
Dry goods stores.......... 19.42 436 | 12.10 853 ||Prince Edward Island..... 15.57 378 | 10.15 189 
BlOrists;) ake wees Sale eaters 19.68 359 14.47 148 ||Nova Scotia...........000. 18.54 2,384 11.83 1,260 
BOOKIBCGOTOS ci). a ahs easiete 20.02 217 15.20 203 |New Brunswick........... 18.56 2,102 10.17 1,240 
Family clothing stores..... 20218 Pe OL4e | 12229 el? (2hiQuebecs. .stcac. ssc ose ces 17.62 | 19,350 | 12.27} 7,010 
Shoeistores). 6) fee... cle wos « 20.28 775 13.94 225 )|Outaniowe. op wee « as selene 21.06 | 30,932 14.15 | 14,450 
Furniture stores............ 20.68 1,220 14.05 DAP ANMANILOD Ae vaniss/a s © ors cicieie ee 22.65 5,672 13.69 3,493 
Lumber and building ma- Saskatchewan............. 17.90 | 3,441 12.83 | 1,401 
CORIAIB re nee tee sorircostisks 21.01 1,829 14.32 LS# Alberta tatoos oy iis oes sieias 21.06 4,217 14.48 1,732 
Coal and wood yards. ....! 21.02! 3,408 ' 15.06 381 "British Columbia.......... 21570) 6,006.) 14574 3,171 
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AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS AND NUMBERS OF FULL-TIME EMPLOYEES IN MERCHANDISING AND 
SERVICE ESTABLISHMENTS IN CANADA, 1935—Concluded 











ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Male 
Employees 
Kind of Business Averaze 
and Locality Weekly | Num- 
Earn- ber 
ings 
Rerait CHAIn STORES 
Cengage i one see tee 20.33 | 21,387 
Kind of business 
Candy and confectionery 

SLOVOSS «hs vielen eine < thee 14.97 176 
Bakery products stores. ...|. od ceaeids Loeetteere 
Grocery and combination 

BEOIES iis. cies eh cignlh oslalee oh 17.15 | 7,225 
Restaurants............... 1o2k | eieoow 
Meat markets............. 18.34 420 
Country general stores..... 18.67 357 
Filling stations............ 18.85 | 2,057 
Drug stores. i). 05) ....66005 19.70 | 1,249 
Lumber and building ma- 

COTIAIS, See osname eee ek 21.05 982 
Furniture stores........... AE 344 
Tobacco stores and stands.}| 21.28 532 
Shoe stores..........eeee0. 22.28 593 
Hardware stores........... 23 .05 314 
Variety stores............. 23.28 921 
Brewers’ warehouses (On- 

CATIO) My, Ree RS 23.39 120 
Women’s apparel stores... 23.78 45 
Family clothing stores..... 24.138 319 
Dry goods stores.......... 24.54 97 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 

BLOTES Ae eer oe toe 26.10 437 
Motor vehicle dealers...... 26.56 635 
Coal and wood yards...... 28.16 83 
Office, school and store 

SUPPLIER ee ade ere 28.83 917 
Household appliance stores.} 29.02 446 

Provinces 
Prince Edward Island..... 19.95 16 
Nova Scotia.............6. 8.45 668 
New Brunswick........... 19.69 374 
QUEDEOs whodvactaletaroloweictourcties 17.89 | 5,262 
Ontario deeieie Me oa ba es de 21.37 | 9,680 
Manitoba S00 xa. 22.94 1,028 
Saskatchewan............. 20.10 | 1,338 
AUD ertas segs cltcets sed oe 22.00 1,213 
British Columbia.......... 20.60 | 1,685 
WHOLESALE TRADE $ 
Canada se ieice seine nee 26.86 | 28,985 
Kind of business 
Waste materials........... 18.45 290 
Dairy and poultry products} 20.14 593 
Leather and leather goods.| 21.43 135 
IMBa tsi (hiee tee Roane Dey ee 21.57 274 
Farm supplies............. 23.05 410 
1 SE) We ALT ame tre Sane CT. } 23.50 332 


Female 
Employees 
Average 
Weekly | Num- 
Earn- ber 
ings 
$ 
13.11 | 7,908 
14.10 576 
13.48 147 
12.95 | 1,182 
12,22 O84 
10.02 138 
aye es 256. 
iain? a: 
13.86 50 
12.58 76 
14.938 37 
12 AG aman e So 
ee en 411 
15.21 335 
12.42 204 
13.26 51 
17.16 52 
17.37 21 
17.51 113 
15.60 174 
9.44 18 
11.53 324 
11.06 205 
12.19} 2,011 
13.41 | 3,787 
13.80 408 
14.19 260 
13.88 380 
14.56 514 
$ 
16.24 | 5,905 
8.92 153 
13.13 58 
itd B0\4 vv 156. 


eoceeseertooseorece 


Male 
Employees 
Kind of Business Average 
and Locality Weekly | Num- 
Earn- ber 
ings 

Kind of business—Conce. 

Fruits and vegetables...... 23.40 ts OOk 
Groceriestie snes eee 23.77 | 4,482 
Hard warew cate anucdescl 23.99 | 2,949 
Jewellery and optical goods} 24.53 468 
Clothing and furnishings...| 25.00 592 
Tobacco and confectionery. 25.04 832 
Drugs and drug sundries...| 25.45 878 
Lumber and building ma- 

GETIAIS eet face oc Seine 25.91 658 
General merchandise...... 26.07 439 
Furniture and house fur- 

MIGHINGS HN eee es ene 26.08 397 

TY ZOOS watt, Misa, lil 26.76 | 1,495 
Plumbing and heating 

equipment and supplies. .| 27.04 317 
Miscellaneous kinds of busi- 

NESS eet ese. acs 27.29 494 
Automotive............... 27.92 | 1,046 
Amusement, photographic 

and sporting Bee assis ces rere 28.19 132 
Electrical vinnie ae 28.40 515 
Machinery, equipment and 

Supplies se se. .. es ae 28.87 | 1,593 
Paper and paper products..| 29.11 781 
Petroleum products........ 32.08 | 5,747 
Coalland cokes). 082) 32.19 784 
Chemicals and paints...... 32.51 218 
Metals and metal work....| 37.85 243 

Provinces 

Prince Edward Island. .... 17.28 139 
Nova Scotian. 3205 ek 24.45 1,142 
New Brunswick........... 23.62 | 1,019 
QUEBEC eect nes. cesmincien 25.21 8,033 
OntariOvsetsncso. coe oy 28.27 | 10,282 
Manitobateecd-.6es5 scene 27.131 2,205 
Saskatchewan............. 27.76 | 1,402 
Albertawaey es... SOM 28.05 | 2,004 
British Columbia.......... 27.26 | 2,759 
Motion Picture THEATRES 

Canada tia ier. es sic. 24.49 | 3,222 

Provinces 

Prince Edward Island..... 17.17 9 
INOVa OCOLLANe AGE is cee neice 17.70 140 
New Brunswick........... 16.56 92 
CUE HEC Aten echo wees ened 19.41 724 
Ontario Beene ee ob tees ly: 25.93 1,368 
IMisnt tobe ttercn toast take store cts 28.70 189 
Saskatchewan............. 20.13 154 
AT Orta Pe ities coe Mo tie Clete 22.63 238 
British Columbia.......... 30.18 308 


Female 
Employees 
Average 
Weekly | Num- 
Earn- ber 
ings 
$ 
15.39 200 
14.53 910 
15.01 571 
UG 148 
15.03 132 
15.14 148 
14.86 365 
17.02 110 
15.60 111 
16.20 114 
14.75 405 
18.25 58 
17.92 322 
16.09 184 
"16265 | 134° 
17.14 423 
16.24 250 
21.09 701 
19.81 121 
19.59 63 
20.71 68 
12.87 32 
13.82 273 
13.43 277 
14.91 | 1,532 
17.41 | 2,377 
15.85 453 
16.02 213 
17.13 301 
17.74 447 
11.46 $09 
8.98 35 
10.06 166 
12:23 332 
10.74 110 
10.42 37 
12.96 40 
13.28 131 





* Included in Grocery and combination stores. 
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APPENDIX E 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION AND ON 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS IN CANADA 


Legislation providing for the regulation of: 


wages and hours of labour has been enacted by 
various provinces in Canada with respect to: 
minimum wage rates for females established 
by government boards in all provinces except 
Prince Edward Island which is not extensively 
industrial; minimum wage rates for males 
established by government boards in British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Alberta, or under 
special regulations for certain industries such 
as forest operations in Quebec and New Bruns- 
wick; the extension by Order in Council of the 
rates of wages and hours of labour specified 
in a collective labour agreement between repre- 
sentative employers and workers to all engaged 


in the industry in the same district in Quebec, 
Ontario, Alberta and Nova Scotia; the limita- 
tion of hours of work in industries generally 
or in particular industries or trades by Order 
in Council or provincial boards. 

Until 1935, federal regulation of wages and 
hours of labour applied only to conditions on 
federal government contracts. In 1935 three 
statutes to implement conventions of the In- 
dustrial Labour Conference were passed: the 
Limitation of Hours of Work Act, Minimum 
Wages Act and Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act. After reference to the 
Supreme Court of Canada and the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council these Acts 
were declared invalid in January, 1937. 


Minimum Wage Rates on Federal Government Contracts 


In accordance with a Resolution of the 
House of Commons in 1900, the Fair Wages 
Policy of the Federal Government has pro- 
vided for the observance of rates of wages 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district where the work was 
performed or, in the absence of current rates, 
for fair and reasonable rates. This policy 
applied to building and construction work 
and to the manufacture of government sup- 
plies. 

In 1922 the application of this policy by 
the various departments of the government 
was standardized under an Order in Council, 
setting forth the labour conditions to be 
inserted in contracts for building and con- 
struction and for the manufacture and supply 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, sad- 
dlery, clothing and other outfit for the mili- 
tary and naval forces, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other Gov- 
ernment officers and employees; mail bags, 
letter boxes, and other postal stores. 

In 1930, the Fair Wage and Eight Hour 
Day Act was passed, applicable to all con- 
tracts for construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any Federal work. This statute 
provides for the observance of current rates 
of wages and requires also that wages shall 
in all cases be such as are fair and reasonable 
and that the working hours are not to exceed 
eight a day. 

On December 31, 1934, the labour conditions 
previously applicable to contracts for the 
manufacture of various classes of Government 
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supplies as listed above, were rescinded and 
new conditions substituted therefor. (Lasour 
GazETTE, January, 1935, page 24.) 

The requirement for the payment of wages 
not less than current rates or fair and reason- 
able rates, if there are no current rates, is 
retained, but it is also provided that males 
and females under 18 years of age will be 
entitled to rates of wages not less than those 
provided for women and girls in the minimum 
wage scales of the respective provinces. In 
certain of the Maritime Provinces where no 
minimum wage legislation is in effect, the 
contractors are required to pay the males and 
females under 18 years of age wages not less 
than those provided for women and girls 
under the Minimum Wage Act of the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia. 

It is also provided that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers 18 years of 
age and over be less than 30 cents per hour, 
and for female workers, 18 years of age and 
over, 20 cents per hour, but in any cases 
where the Provincial Minimum Wage laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contract 
work. For instance for a 50 hour week om 
a Federal Government contract a male 18 
years of age and over, whether experienced 
or inexperienced, must be paid not less than 
$15 and a female $10 even if the provincia? 
minimum scale may provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but 
if the provincial minimum scale is in excess 
of $15 in the case of male and $10 in the case 
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of female workers then the provincial scale 
must prevail. 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 
1936 


During the 1935 session of Parliament the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, 
was passed, to come into effect on May 1, 
1986, repealing the Fair Wages and Eight 
Hour Day Act, 1980. The new statute pro- 
vides for the forty-four hour week and for 
other labour conditions in work under federal 
government contracts for building and con- 


struction and on works towards which federal 
aid is granted by way of subsidy, loan, etc., as 
before, but extends the list of such works to in- 
clude those carried out by any provincial and 
municipal authority if financial aid is given 
by the federal government “unless the grant 
or payment is by statutory authority or by 
agreement with the Government of Canada ex- 
cepted.” It is also provided that regulations 
may be made to require the furnishing of any 
necessary information to ensure the enforce- 
ment of the statute. Any contract may be 
exempted from the Act by Order in Council 
before being entered into. 


Minimum Wages for Female Employees 


Between 1918 and 1930 statutes providing for 
the establishment of minimum wage rates 
for females by boards or commissions had been 
passed in all of the provinces except Prince 
Edward Island, which is not to a great extent 
industrial, the dates being as follows: British 
Columbia and Manitoba, 1918; Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, 1919; Nova Scotia, Ontario and 
Alberta, 1920; New Brunswick, 1930. In Que- 
bec the Act was not put into force or orders 
issued until 1926, in Nova Scotia not until 
1980. The New Brunswick statute comes into 
force on proclamation and has not yet been 
proclaimed. 

The following tables give data as to mini- 
mum rates of wages for females under orders 
of the various provincial boards in effect at the 
end of 1936. The figures as to hours are those 


for which the minimum rates are payable 
under such orders, subject to certain modifica- 
tions, or are the maximum hours under the 
minimum wage or other legislation, as ex- 
plained in footnotes. ; 

The more important of the rules for the ap- 
plication of the rates under the orders have 
been given in footnotes. For complete infor- 
mation it is necessary to refer to the orders as 
issued by the various provincial boards. These 
have been given in summary form in the 
LaBpour GazeTTE from time to time as issued. 
In some provinces these orders include regula- 
tions as to employment conditions, sanitary 
conditions, etc. The boards have power to 
fix lower rates for inexperienced workers, to 
issue licences for lower rates of pay for handi- 
capped workers and to meet special conditions 
in the nature of emergencies. 
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I.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN NOVA SCOTIA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hours per 
Week for 
: , F which 
Industries and Occupations ‘ Inexperienced Young Girls | minimum 
Experienced} workers over | under 18 years | wage rates 
workers 18 aia t pavahis 
I } $ ¢ $ $ 
Food Trades including making of confectionery biscuits, chocolates, 
oat Tl acronoue together with bakeries and all allied indus- 
tries: (a 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over...............060 11.00 | 9.00 & 10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
All towns under 17,000 population,.............ccceecsccccccecees 10.00 | 8.00 & 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Textile and Needle Trades and allied sewing trades, including weaving, 
knitting, spinning, making of wearing apparel and the working 
inand on leather goods, boots, shoes, furs, etc: (a) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and Over...........ss0s+00- 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.006 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Alltowns under L/,000 population cssemeane cise cscs cece ss ererslecics 10.00 | 8.00 & 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in all Factories not dealt with in other orders, and the Paper 
Trades (which include printing, book binding, paper box making, 
paper bag ing, manufacturing stationery and other trades 
making paper or paper products): (d) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over............ssee0.: 11:00 | 9.00 « 10.00b 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
All towns under 17,000 population..............cccccccccvseccees 10.00 |} 8.00 « 9.006 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Employees in Shops and Stores, including millinery, dressmaking, 
tailoring and fur sewing, situated or in any way connected with a 
shop or store: (e) (f) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over...........seee000- 11-00 8.00-10.00c 7.00-10.00c 44-509 
All towns under 17,000 population..............ccccccccccccccces 10.00 7.00- 9.00c 6.00- 9.00c 44-509 
Operators in the Telephone Companies: 
Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay.................-:. 11.00 | 9.00 & 10.000 8.00-10.00c 44-50 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, 
Sydney Mines and Westville.............ccccceccccvcccceecs 10.00} 8.00 « 9.00b 7.00- 9.00c 44-50 
All other incorporated towns....... REE Leki oiat ote Mra ataiat Siehete eisueie tec 9.00] 7.00 & 8.00b §.00- 8.00c 44-50 
Office work including stenographers, book-keepers, typists, filing and 
billing clerks, cashiers, cash girls, checkers, invoicers, compto- 
meter, operators, auditors, ticket sellers, attendants in physi- 
_ cians’ and dentists’ offices and similar services: (j) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population or over..............22505- 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.000 8.00-10 00c 48h 
All/towns under ‘17,000 population.) io. ets et vee lenient 10.00 | 8.006 9.006 7.00- 9.00c 48h 
Employeesin Hotels, Restaurantsand Refreshment Rooms: (a) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over................0.- 11.00 } 9.00 & 10.006 9 .00-10.00b 44-50 
All towns under 17,000 population..............ccccccceeeceeeees 10-00 | 8.00 & 9.006 8.00- 9.006 44-50 
ck aah in Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments and DyeW orks: 
ET LTE ct Syn ee, Sera eres ele tava ato a teia aa SEPSIa TAN ANG baal Stes as ot Nae ates 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.000 7.00-10.00c 44-50 
Sydney and. Glace: Bay Wisden. 5 cine icls'c chee delsioyas cares 11.00 | 9.00 « 10.006 7.00-10.00c 44-50 - 
Alhotherincorporated towns...cccasudicsiessiccssescecuernccne 10.00 | 8.00 & 9.00b 6.00- 9.00c 44-50 
Beauty Parlours or any Establishment where Hairdressing, Manicuring, 
Permanent Waving and similar occupations, connected with 
beauty culture ts carried on: (4) 
Cities and towns of 17,000 population and over...............e06. 11.00 7.00-10.00c 7.00-10.00c 48h 
All townsjunder.1 7000. populations.t 2s. oat acon sss Nolet 10.00 6.00- 9.00c 6.00- 9.00c 48h 


*Minimum wage orders apply to cities and incorporated towns. Permits may be issued for handicapped workers to work 
for lower wages and also for variation or suspension of the regulations in exceptional conditions. 

Number of inexperienced adults or young girls or both not to exceed 25 per cent of total female working force except where 
total working force is less than four. 

tExcept where otherwise noted, hours for which minimum rates payable to be not less than 44 nor more than 50 per week; 
work in excess of 50 hours to be paid at proportionate rates; for lessthan 44 hours deductions may be made at proportionate rates. 
Employees required to wait on the premises to be paid for such waiting time. Under Nova Scotia Factories Act, there is no 
restriction on the normal hours for women in factories but in case of emergency the inspector may permit hours up to 123 a day 
and 72% a week for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) In these occupations, if lodging is furnished, not more than $2 may be deducted from wage; if board is furnished not more 
than $4 per week for board nor 25 cents for each meal may be deducted. In the case of laundries, not more than $4.50 may be 
deducted for board and lodging in Halifax and other towns, except in Sydney and Glace Bay where not more than $1.50 for 
lodging and $4.50 for board may be deducted. In the case of shops and stores, the only provision is for a deduction of a maxi- 
mum of 25 cents per meal. 2 

(b) After one year, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid. 

(c) After 18 months, minimum rate for experienced adult to be paid, but no young girl on reaching age of 18 to receive less 
than rate for inexperienced adult. : 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid minimum wage scale for first sixmonths. For pieceworkers of more than six months’ experience 
it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive the minimum established rate. 

(e) A probationary period of three months is allowed for which no wages are stipulated. 

(f) Seats to be provided in the proportion of at least one seat for every four employees or fraction thereof. 

(g) From December 15 to December 31 the hours in shops and stores for which the minimum wage must be paid may be 
extended up to 60 a week. Hours in excess of 50 per week, except between December 15 and December 31, must be paid for at 
not less than one and one half times the minimum rate calculated on the basis of a 50 hour week. 
es (h ) Les) nee rates are payable for 48 hours per week or for the usual number of hours normally worked in the establishment 
if less than 48. 

(4) If a special uniform is required it shall be furnished by the employer without cost to the employees. An inexperienced 
employee who has had three or more months instruction in a school or hairdressing establishment or beauty parlours for which a 
fee has been paid is to start at the rate of wages for an ‘‘inexperienced employee’’ after six months’ experience. 

(j) An office worker presenting a diploma from an accredited Business College or the Commercial Department of a High 
School is entitled to work only three months in order to qualify for the full minimum wage. 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC* 








Minimum Wages per Week | Hoursfor 
























which 
Industries and Occupations Se ee 
Experienced] Inexperienced | wages 
workers workers payableft 
: mone $ $ 
Food industry including the making of confectionery, chocolate; pastry, biscuits, bread, ma- 
caroni and cereals of all kinds; jam, gum, spices and grocery specialties, crushed and 
evaporated fruits, syrup, pickles; breweries, distilleries, manufacturing and bottling 
of mineral and aerated water, ginger ale and soft drinks; creamertes, butter and cheese 
factories; packing houses and all allied industries (excepting seasonal canneries of 
fruits and vegetables): (a), (8) ' ; 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 20 miles of the Island of Montreal} 21 cents 15 centst - 
SHE TESOL O OLE TO VILICG h conrs-s ie wisieis e's ol orare abe cole slats rotor uyaters ata aecetatenerere sloth tebotaeters emstepeiens 19 cents} 13 centst - 
Tobacco, Cigars and Cigarettes Industry: (b), (c), (d), (e) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
TOA Ut Heat is arcialaso sloue Ruste leks Bes GelAASEa eisve Oi uiat ote aretave lormmetele aiatete ea armenia ota 12.50 7.00-11.00 50 
The rest Ne: vei Beets siete, ale: stave arove. Hier e(Tore als aie ac area STA Sra De ere ae eettatterare ore 9.00 6.00- 8.00 55 
Paper Mills: (e), (1), (s 
City sgt Fan of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
Gel Bos rei is ia Seam Uay Ment SOHN Oo Sia ae Wied Upla g 7a das eM aaa ate ehater ete teretetaes Eee eats et ere -25 centst {154 & 19 centst - 
Mho rast Olthe se rONINCO. piys aie. ste so:sie ele oie siete Se stersic clea) so ae abrstsg SAAR UAE Rig iriors 21 centst |133 & 17 centst - 
Paper Boxes, Paper Bags, Wooden Bozes partially made or finished with paper or card- 
board, Wall Paper and all kinds of Fibre, Pulp and Paper Products: (e), (p), (s) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
Del SA eT SO lear Dal) Aa RES it yl be OR, eh RM cea lS leah Mt 1G) 22 centst |15 & 18 centst - 
ERE PEst OL UNO veLO VANCE ame elcterset iocis Chiral or Mepis Slate isievere ola alte erate Os eleete ee etiae e 20 centst | 13 & 16 centst{t - 
Printing, Bookbinding, Lithographing and Envelope-making Establishments: (b), (c), (d), : 
€ 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00 (g) 
PRE FEStION LNG EALOWAN COs entre +P cleeticic eae ine lela eck eee oe Coleen nes deers 9.00 6.00- 8.00 (9) 
Fur Industry except dyeing and hide-dressing plants: (b), (c), (d), (e), (h) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 12.50 7.00-11.00 44 
‘Dhesrestiol whe ero ViNCOs tacks ct hice cle) seretebe sietlegeis 4:5 die. occho eiog SRL Toes inode 3 10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 
Boot and Shoe Industry: (e), (n) nee p ; 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal 11.00 7.00 & 9.00 48 
City of Quebec and within a radius of 10 miles............... teeters feelin sc auaines aes 10.00}° 6.00 & 8.00 48 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of 5 miles. 9.50 6.00 & 7.50 48 
Adliothe rm UnicimaliGieg eee Ridin cia Sears ti kiana) aun ean trian cals 9.00 6.00 « 7.00 48 
Glove and Mitt Industry: (e), (n) fees : , 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
TOA TOME a NEV Moh mena be sa alee Pests ais s\eiais oie ste oes caren am am Prete stias ae 11.00 7.00 & 9.00 48 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of 5 miles 10.00 6.00 & 8.00 48 
The rest of the Province............... iar naa: |s >. drm + fe 5 Seles tata ata eatet aver atotatet oer 9.00 6.00 & 7.00 48 
Leather and Imitation Leather Industry, including the preparing, dressing and dyeing of hides, 
skins and leather; leather or imitation leather goods, articles for travellers, trunks, 
satchels, hand bags and pocket books made of leather or any other material: (e), (n) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
paced ey OM Sk es a a het NOt Mra aman ro ate nets eistetsintets s cie +04 sain 4 nina piping eyeae mb oes tee 11.00 7.00 & 9.00 48 
Other municipalities of a population of 3,000 or more and within a radius of 5 miles 10.00 6.00 & 8.00 48 
The rest of the Province...............4. ES BIOS Ronin ns aias vibe. a sale os ame a ania 9.00 6.00 & 7.00 48 
Textile Trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning and allied processes: (e), (i) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
POOL. Dione perenne We seagate aciery «acute Mmtainnidlo'«'s'y o's aih'atats setae e eine tree atest tela 25 centst | 143 & 19 centst{ - 
MHS Test OTHETETO VANCE ereccte ccs eee ete ete la. clo! eie soa tatets RNa een Rie Eck Fel 21 centst | 123 & 17 centst - 
Women’s, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industries: (b), (c), (d), (e) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
TOBD  SH Ee cea ean re do CRE RCM vies, s's's t akes's's bie merase ome Meet are tt a 12.50 7.00-11.00 44 
Other cities and towns of a population of over 15,000...........cccccceccccevcceces 10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 
phe réstiol CneserOVINCO ge Teche cet eres ek Uda cc hates eatery ree een 10.00 6.00- 9.00 55 
Women’s and Misses’ Dress Industry (excluding house dresses): (€), (0).....cccsccecceces 12.50 7.00 & 10.00 44 
Silk Underwear and Fine Lingerie Industry: (e), (o) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
OAL Ls ssi ia'p Lodslein simibigla/ 9a bial aroplere Gpuretate tata Meds 8 sl a4 ola iacn cial ye elem lamas Wiatths «arose 12.50 7.00 & 10.00 48 
be TESliOl Chee LOVING eee cuieice Mac Meroe ale heacin: ciayicte-afolecnials riskier ere OT oe 10.00 6.00 & 8.00 48 
Cloth Hats, Caps and Millinery Industries (except custom millinery): (b), (c), (d), (e) 
ity and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
ahlk Horan cteialiintele cA Augiee ates inp Gormista aye e's’ s wives ale ankle Shiu Doig ias Se ROMER ee alters 12.50 7.00-11.00 44 
OTE EL OF ENO PPOMMCOC iii te ccccisluinicneetah Me corrals sige sva'iyi-n x1) seinem Al deacleeneue Mall Ga 10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 
Overalls, Mackinaws, Shirts, Collars, Neckties, Fabric, Rayon and Cotton Underwear, 
Embroidery, Corsetsand Brassieres, Children's Dresses, House Dresses, Kimonas, 
Custom Millinery and all needle or sewing machine work not already covered by 
another Order: (e), (k 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
POA eta w and nha tnenameanawe'e risiecste letebelaxeters o¥o e esotaia'sloveiaiaiesmaiw atele terete terete ote ate 11.00 7.00 & 9.00 48 
Other cities and towns of a population of 15,000 and over..........ccccccccceccces 10.00 6.00 & 8.00 50 
DG FSAU OL EDGE EOV INCRE Us Lis oer acute mia sNisiche. tis biaye anc sale albmstece Meee mercies k 9.00 6.00 & 7.00 50 
Drug and Chemical Industry including the manufacture of medicines, drugs and pharma- 
ceutical or toilet preparations, perfumes, extracts, soaps and javel water; the manu- 
facture of chemicals or chemical preparations, acids or salts; paints, colours, 
varnishes, oils, dyes, inks, shoe blacking or polish, mucilage, waz and candles, cellu- 
loid, ammunition, cartridges, explosives, etc., and all other by-products or allied 
processes to theindustry: (e), (f), (n), (s 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 20 miles of the Island of Mont- 
LL aNee oe Wek lds soit soho teed tua Seek easietetina| ats: Suasi<! ah 2, Aa¥e veins ae ae oa iene ea eRe ee 23 centst | 15 & 19 centst = 
The rest of the BTOVINCE «4.0505 siofeamiss MSP IaL Spx ey s!story fis apa} oiagd Si tatal ote REMI tered: eee ad 21 centst | 13 & 17 centst - 
Rubber, Linoleum, Oil Cloth Trades and Allied Processes: (b), (c), (d), (e) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
sDirat steel epiorechay eiecayet oye kd fata \SVENG Va ath ata ahaes bbs tose GB 4: 9a x sbsta drciay Monet ERRORS em eerie 12.00 7.00-11.00 50 


10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 


s 


a) 
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II.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN QUEBEC*—Coneluded 








Minimum Wages per Week | Hoursfor 
which 


Industries and Occupations —_—_———_| minimum 
Experienced, Inexperienced wages 
workers workers payablet 
Electrical, Glass and Metal Trades: (e), (f), (o) g $ 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
NSE ica ciate iar HIE GRECO SN ari En 5 Ha Ai Sr CL Aa UP Ua ne ei 25 centst | 15 & 20 centst = 
HHO MERU OL DDO} PROVINCE 34 ci ietats c ea reRee lee aie loool eh ecery ate SIH ca a ene 23 cents} | 13 & 18 centst - 


Jewelry rs iain including Watch-making, Silver Plating and Allied Processes: 
9 (C/, 1 (@ 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 10 miles of the Island of Mont- 
je OPE Mire et lect te eRe DRS Se Te oe Ga RGR RLU Pye IR tt aa al ala RE Se 12.50 7.00-11.00 48 
MO Peete ELOVMOG ween. fay ae ee we oo cae sists suds een teebaesekuwenets 10.00 6.00- 9.00 50 
Hotels: (e), (f), (t) 
Montreal, Outremont, Verdun and Westmount— 


Waltresses.and Cham ber: Maidsa, aaceies sanscc cosas terete tee cae eek ents 17.00 psr month for all - 
Viitchen Nelp aAnqdouner emIplOVeEOSt ere fet cass clos + ore coke eee enews 22.00 per month for all - 
Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and other cities of a population of 25,000 
or more— 
Wartresses and) Chamber-Mardsy adore etasesckasic codes aces coer ec dete lees 15.00 per month for all = 
Kitchen help and other employees wy usa. . coicoe el crcacisieianmct evcscesneseecs 20.00 per month for all - 


Restaurants, Dining Rooms, Lunch Counters, Refreshment Rooms, Curb Service or other 
similar or connected services, including Clubs: (e), (f) (u) 
Montreal and all municipalities of a population over 5,000 on the Island of Mont- 


POE loc oetheache Baie VAMathr Mine Tbe 2 a atin i lads I Sth RR ISR RE AL dae alee aaa AS 17 cents} for all - 
Quebec, Hull, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers and all other cities of a population of 
ZOROOU OL NOLO aM gee ene Cena Ate nie cs eG RA LM eats st alae Bae AAT Ve 15 centst for all - 


Commercial Establishments, including Departmental Stores, Chain Stores and all Retail 
and Wholesale Stores: (e), (f), (l) 


Montrealand lstanaror Nlontrealic ene sar acisfelncis cisicts a sicicie aie Sateheteere gore side Males 12.50 7.00 & 10.00 40-48 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke and Hull and citizs of a population over 25,000 

er eta SL een ee tae ASN Em Maem fe + 5 x'sac.ateleldluielaMtaeade eae e ciaige site's 11.00 6.00 & 9.00 40-48 

Cities and towns of from 10,000 to 25,000 population (q)...........-..00 eeccecces 10.00 | 6:00 40-48 

Cities, towns and municipalities of from 4,000 to 10,000 population (q)............ 9.00 6.00 54 

- Municipalities of less than 4,000 population (q)..............cccecceccce cocceccces 8.00 6.00 60 


Laundries, Dye Works, Dry Cleaning Establishments and all connected services: (k) 
City and Island of Montreal and within a radius of 30 miles of the Island of Mont- 


TS 2) (es AE, ES OR SIS SA lea PRA ae Nhe A 22 cents{ | 16 & 20 centst - 
PES TORU ENO TDOVINCO awe Sek rs cose sree ete streets aires tase tues 18 cents} | 13 & 15 centst = 
1 picket Establishments, Beauty Parlours and similar occupations: (b), (e), (f), (m), 
(7 
Citviand tsland Of Montreal eee wy ny See ke os IN ty la eS a 12.50 7.00-11.00 48 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Hull and cities of a population over 25,000.... 10.00 6.00- 9.00 48 


* Minimum Wage Orders apply throughout the Province unless otherwise noted in this table. No male worker may be 
employed on work ordinarily performed by women at less than the minimum wage fixed for women for such work. Permits 
may beissued by the Minimum Wage Board for lower wage rates for girls or women who are physically unable to do the normal 
amount of work. Wage rates for female workers are also included in certain agreements under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act outlined under ‘‘Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements, etc.’’. 

t Hours worked less or more per week than those shown below must be paid at proportionate rates, except where noted. 
Any employee required to wait on the premises shall be paid for the time thus spent. Under tne Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act, maximum hours per week in industrial establishments for females are 55 and in commercial establish- 
ments in cities or towns of over 10,000, 60 per week (except last two weeks of December) but permits to work up to 65 hours 
in anaes of emergency: may be granted by the inspector under this Act for not more than 6 weeks in a year. 

er hour. 

(a) At least 65 per cent of the employees must be paid the higher minimum rate. 

(b) After two years’ apprenticeship, experienced workers’ rate must be paid. 

(c) The number of apprentices must not exceed half of the total female working force. : ; 

(d) Pieceworkers to be paid the minimum wage rate for beginners during their first six months of apprenticeship. For 
those pieceworkers of six months’ experience or more, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent receive these minimum wage rates. 

(e) The Board may grant permits of variation or suspension of any of these regulations in exceptional conditions. 

(f) Ifa special uniform required, it shall be furnished and laundered at the expense of the employer. 

(9) Minimum rates payable for the regular recognized working period of the establishment. ‘ 

(kh) Overtime to be paid for at one and a half times the regular minimum rates; short time to be paid for pro rata of the 
regular minimum rates. ‘ : 

(i) At least 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 25 per cent the intermediate rate and 
the remaining 10 per cent the lowest minimum rate. : . 

(7) At least 70 per cent of employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and 
the remaining 10 per cent the lowest minimum rate. , ) 

(k) At least 70 per cent of the employees must be paid the highest minimum rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate 
and the remaining 15 per cent the lowest minimum rate. j ‘ 

(1) In the first three zones, the minimum rates are payable for a week of 40 to 48 hours, except in stores employing not more 
than two female employees where they are payable for a week of 40 to 54 hours. Overtime, over 48 hours (or 54 in the latter 
stores) in the first three zones and over 54 hours in the fourth zone must be paid at time and one half, except for employees 
whose weekly wage is over $15. Employees in the first three zones who are employed less than 40 hours per week may be 
considered as part time employees, in which case they are entitled to a bonus of 12} per cent over their regular wage. Extra 
employees, that is those engaged exclusively on Fridays or Saturdays or occasionally any other two days in the week, must be 
paid 25 cents, 20 cents, 18 cents, 16 cents or 14 cents per hour respectively according to the five zones provided in this Order. 

(m) The number of apprentices in any establishment must not exceed 25 per cent of the total female employees, except if 
less than 4 employees, when one apprentice may be employed.. : : 

(n) At least 65 per cent of the employees must receive the highest rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 20 per cent at least the lowest rate. / ' : : 

(o) At least 65 per cent of employees must be paid the highest rate, another 20 per cent the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 15 per cent at least the lowest specified rate. : , or 

(p) At least one-half of employees must be paid the highest rate, another 15 per cent the intermediate rate and the remaining 
35 per cent at least the lowest rate. i bs Peay 

(q) At least one half of the employees must be paid the higher minimum rate. 

(r) Employees employed less than 48 hours per week must be paid at least 35 cents per hour on the Island of Montreal and 
30 cents in the other cities of a population of over 25,000. 

(s) Overtime over 55 hours must be paid at time and one-half. k : : 

(t) Room and board included; if employee is not given lodging, she will be entitled to a supplement of $8 per month; if she 
receives neither lodging or board, to a supplement of $18 per month. Gratuities cannot beretained by the employer nor included 
as part of wage. ‘ 

(u) Meals included. 
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III.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO* 








Industries and Occupations 





Factories, including textile trades, needle trades, drugs and chemicals, 
etc., boot and shoe and all other leather trades, electrical trades, 
food trades, tobacco trades, rubber trades, printing trades, paper 
trades and all other factory trades (except seasonal canning and 
jewelry trades): (b) 
EROLONLO sets euee iein a Sore otra waalele oe cin elsisreetieesreeis eos sieleieereate 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

oF 10:000}80 50/000; population... oe sce ecce lence cae cate 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 

of 5,000' to 10;000 ‘population... ich... sc aces ec dce acres 
he rest Ol Che ErOVINGG, sacs cece os sirens oeisenoae © ceieimeimeoecine 


Factories canning, packing and evaporating fruits, and vegetables, which 
operate seasonally: (e), (f 

WRG gor eA TIRR A aOR LE CS ats Rees penes baplrh ah es sta Beate aetna f05 8 

Cities of 30,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 

Cities and towns 5,000 to 30,000 population..............-.s00. 

Towns and villages 2,000 to 5,000 population................... 

ebhe rest OL: Ghe PrOViNCe: c.a.: oc e.c« 6 Nee eteaste trot ieatess tic orem eieigtorae 


Jewelry Trades: (b) 
ERONONGD See cee na ticks coetate oe Sate 6-2 Re lo eee a lente mite 
Cities of 50,000 population or over, except Toronto............. 
Towns and cities 10,000 to 50,000 population................... 
Towns and cities 5,000 to 10,000 population.................202 
heirestiol- Che LrovinCe see as ss dsc seek ceils coeee edeniten 


gio yo) Lif \4 Ang reir Ae ELS Re MURR LD cco i a ee Oe ee eR 


So er ee a 


eeoeveoeesee CCFC HCCHOCECF FCCC TO ee ORE ES 


Cee eeoeeresreesecresececoseecs 


CC Cr 


Theatres and Amusement Places, including ushers, cashiers and 
cleaners: (n) 
Toronto 


owes eee eee sare reneceeesrinereseeeeeeseeeserenersesereeere 
cer eereeseeecosecesecoceceos 
eeeerececoreec cease 


eee eoeeeeseerecosecocce ee eece reese eoeeoes 


Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments and Dye Works: (e), (o) 
Toronto 


SSH P eH eras eerereecereoresesesreeeeeoeereserereerecesceces 
eebesreeseorececreresreoceeces 


eee eer reseseeesevee 


Hee eoereoeeceeeesesesreroeresrereeseseseor 
he ee Oe ei i er 
Oe ee i ry 
see tenors eee eersecneseeecscses 


rs 


‘Minimum Wages per Week 


Experienced 


workers 


12.50 
11.50 


11.00 


11.00 
10.00 


25c. per hour g 
23c. per hour g 
22c. per hour g 
20c. per hour g 
18c. per hour g 





Inexperienced | Inexperienced 


workers 


workers 


18 years and | under 18 years 


over 


10.00 & 11.00c 
9.50 & 10.50c 


9.00 & 10.00c 


9.00 «& 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 


25c. per hour g 
23c. per hour g 
22c. per hour g 
20c. per hour g 
18c. per hour g 


6.00-10.00% 
6.00-10.00k 
5.00- 9.00% 
5.00- 9.00% 
10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
9.00 & 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 
7.00 & 8.00c 
5.00 & 6.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
9.00 & 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 


6.00 & 8.00d 
6.00 & 7.00c 


8.00-10. 00d 
8.00-10.00d 


7.00-10.00d 


7.00-10.00d 
6.00- 9.00d 


20c. per hour h 
17c. per hour h 
15c. per hour h 
15c. per hour h 
15c. per hour h 


7.00-10.507 
7.00-10.507 


10.00 & 11.00c 
10-00 & 11. 00c 


9.00 &10.00¢ 
8.00& 9.00c 
7.00 & 8.00c 
5.00& 6.00c 
8.00-11.002 
8.00-11. 007 
7.00-10.002 
6.00- 9.002 


6.00- 8.00d 
6.00& 7.00c 


12.50 per week or 30 cents per hour for all 
12.00 per week or 27 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 
11.00 per week or 25 cents per hour for all 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
11.00 


12.50 
12.00 
11.00 
10.00 


9.00 
8.00 


10.00 & 11.00p 
10.00 & 11.00p 
9.00 « 10.00p 
9.00 & 10.00p 


10.00 & 11.00c 
10.00 & 11.00c 
9.00 & 10.00c 
8.00 & 9.00c 


6.00- 8.00d 
6.00 & 7.00d 


9.00-11.00d 
7.00-10.00d 
7.00-10.00d 
7.00-10.00d 


8.00-10.00d 
8.00~-10.00d 
7.00- 9.00d 
6.00- 8.00d 


6.00- 8.00d 
6.00 & 7.00d 


48 
48 


50 


54 
54 
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III.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ONTARIO*—Concluded 








Minimum Wages per Week 








Hours 
Industries and Occupations Inexperienced . per 
peed foo " fnegperienced week 
workers years an 
oves under 18 years} 
$ $ $ 
Elevator Employees: (s) 
POPONtO Maeno eee ied se ee meen AE AE ERE ERP ERE NT, 12.50 for all 48 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor..............eeseescccee. 12.00 for all 48 
Cities and towns 10,000 to 50,000 population..............0..2. 11.00 for all 50 
Cities and towns 4,000 to 10,000 population..............e.000 10.00 for all 54 
Places 1,000 to 4,000 population..............cccceccecccccccees 9.00 for all 54 
whe restiof the PLOvinGe st hiss cio Neeiee See ie woe temiolds seals 8.00 for all 54 
Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshments Rooms: (e) (t) 
ALOLONCOMRI Ma acme ees eee ele ete take Lite heh wierd Daleiotan yobs 26 cents per hour for all 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor................++ elena 25 cents per hour for all 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of 10,000 to 50,000 population. ................ cece cee e eee 22 cents per hour for all 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of 4,000 to 10,000 population...............cceeecceeccecees 20 cents per hour for all 
Hairdressing and Manicuring Establishments, Beauty Parlours, etc.: 
EES OPI CO A rsrcts poresitorst cy as taese eee eee aera as ae Weg lt. SR Salen 12.50 5.00-10. 50a 5.00-10.50a 48 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor....................e0000% 12.00 5.00-10.50a 5.00-10.50¢ 48 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of from 10,000 to 50,000 population...............000eeeeees 11.00 4.00-9.00a 4.00- 9.00a 50 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
of from 5,000 to 10,000 population...............-.ececeeee: 10.00 4.00- 9.002 4.00- 9.002 54 
Shoe Shine Parlours: 


FOV OMUO Neh rarboH Gans isha RARE EI RUM Gea INE RIO SLM 5 ne ahe Ait ts pl 12.50 for all 50 





*Minimum wage rates apply throughout the Province unless otherwise stated in the order. No male worker may be 
employed in a class of employment for which a minimum wage is fixed for women at less than that minimum wage. Special 
permits may be issued to physically handicapped workers or those over 60 years to work for lower wages. Minimum wage rates 
for female employees are also included in certain schedules under the Industrial Standards Act outlined under ‘‘Wages and 
Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements, etc.’’. 

t+ No young girl worker on reaching age of 18 years is to receive less than rate fixed for inexperienced adult. 

Minimum weekly rates are payable for these hours or for the usual number of hours per week normally worked in the estab- 
lishment, if less than this number. No deduction below minimum wage for absence is to exceed value of the time lost. Over- 
time to be paid at proportionaterates. An employee required to wait on the premises to be paid forsuchtime. Under Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act, maximum hours for females are 60 per week, but in factories permits to work up to 123 hours per 
day or 723 hours per week in cases of emergency may be given by the factory inspector for not more than 36 days in the year. 

(a) For indentured apprentices, no wage stipulated for first three months, the lowest rate here shown is for the second three 
months; after two years experienced workers’ rate to be paid. 

(6) All beginners on piecework to be paid not less than the time work rates for beginners during first six months. For piece- 
workers of more than six months’ experience, it is sufficient if at least 80 per cent earn the minimum rate. 

(c) After one year, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After 18 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) Lodging not to be charged at more than $2.00 per week and board $5.00 per week in Toronto and at $1.50 and $4.50 in the 
rest of the province, except in the canning industry where not more than $1.50 for lodging and $4.50 for board may be charged 
throughout the province; single meals at not more than 25 cents. 

Hf ) For piecework in the canning industry, it is sufficient if 60 per cent of the pieceworkers earn the minimum rate. 

g) All workers between the ages of 18 and 60 years. 

(h) All workers under 18 or over 60 years of age. 

(i) Not more than one-third of employees to be apprentices, except when staff is less than four. 

(j) An employment of ten weeks or more in any period of six months to be deemed sufficient for that of six months in com- 
puting time of apprenticeship. 

(k) After 3 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(l) After 2 years, full rate for experienced worker to be paid, : 

(m) The number of employees paid as inexperienced shall not exceed 40 per cent of the total female working force except 
where there are less than four employees. 

(n) An employee working less than 40 hours per week to be paid on hourly basis. . 

(o) A young girl employed in this industry for a year or more before reaching the age of 18 years must be paid rate for expe- 
rienced adult on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(p) After 6 months, full rate for experienced worker to be paid. ; 

(q) Any office worker with a diploma from an accredited business college or commercial department of a high school to be 
paid experienced worker’s rate. ; y 

(r) If employed a year or more in an office before reaching the age of 18 years, a worker to receive experienced worker’s wage 
rate on reaching age of 18 years. If working less than a year when reaching age of 18 years, experienced worker’s rate to be paid 
as soon thereafter as the year’s experience has been completed. i 

(s) A learning period of two weeks with no prescribed wage before minimum wage rates applicable. 

(t) No deduction may be made from wages for the use, purchase or laundering of uniforms. 
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IV.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN MANITOBA* 








Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
; 4 Inexperienced 
Industries and Occupations Experienced workers Young persons | Per Per 
workers 18 years and | under 18 years} day week 
over 
$ $ $ 
Manufacturing and general occupations in which articles are manu- 

factured, altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, 

packed and adapted for sale, including the sale and delivery 

of such articles (a) rien 

In any incorporated city and in the area within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District at any time; at any summer ; 
resort from June to September inclusive.............. 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10.00% 87 48; 
In any other part of the Province..........ccsccscsereces 10.00 7.00- 9.00d 6.00- 8.00% 83 487 
Furriers’ Establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface (a), (b)... 12.00 9.00-10.50c 8.00-10.00e 9 48 
Dressmakers’ Establishments in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and \ 

VATION CE ONC Dion iata aa cncere a sical ototehnisioke areata ce er ore ee ‘12.00 8.00-11.00d 6.00-10.00¢ 83h 50h 
Tailoring Establishments (a), (D)....0.ccccecccsccecccvccccsecs 12.00 6.00-11.00f 6.00-11.00f 9 50 
Millinery Establishments (a), (0)....0...-secccccccccevcccsecce 12.00 5.00-10.00g 5.00-10.00g 8th 50h 
Departmental Stores and Mail Order Houses including manu- 

facturing departments (a), (L)......cccccesccececcccees 12.00 9.00-11.00d 8.00-10.00k 9 48m 
Retail Stores, including Shops, Booths, Stalls, News Stands, 

Delivery and Messenger Services, for women throughout 

the Province and for boys under 18 years in Greater 

Winnipeg and Brandon (a), (b), (0). ..cccccccccceccees 12.00 9.00-11.00d 9.00-11.00d on 48n 
Places of Amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James: 

ihicket Sellers and UShHETSikss sec cshemener ccc cs tes vs cies 12.00p 12.00p p 9 48 
Cleaners eee eee eee hae eres se oe neans steno 35c. per hr.} 35c. per hr. p 9 48 
Beauty Parlours, Barber Shops and Hairdressing Establishments 

(DE RR, TOUT ect ANGD ay RRR a eaera tare iS2o5 Cloke oie ‘evs 12.00 8.00-11.00r 8.00-11.00r 10 48 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, Victualling Houses and Refreshment 

Stands: (b), (o) i Bias 

Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District, the 

City of Brandon at any time and the City of Portage 

la Prairie from May to October inclusive and at any 

summerresortfrom June to September inclusive....... 12.00g 9.60s,¢ 9.60s,t 10 48 

In any other part of the Province at any time and in Portage 

la Prairiefrom November to Aprilinclusive (w)....... 9.602 9.602 9.60t 10 48 
Offices in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and St. James (u)..........0. 12.50 10.50-11.50c 8.00-10.50 8 44 
General Employees, 18 years of age or over, in Occupations not 

otherwise regulated and not specifically excepted (b), (y).. 

In any city or in the municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, 

Fort Garry, Tuxedo, East Kildonan, West Kildonan, 

Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Transcona or any summer 

resort from June to September inclusive.............. 12.00q L2O0G, ota ccrrcterorrse evercaters etal ereisic 482 

In any other part of the Province.............scececeeees 10.00¢ NOOO he crs ohesstererersicvsxerereye essveroveus st 482 





*Minimum wage orders apply to women and to boys under 18 in cities only, except where otherwise noted. (Special rates 
for boys and men in some industries are shown on page 127). In any class of industry where a minimum wage is established, 
no person 18 years or over to be employed at less than 25 cents per hour except where regulations of the Board provide for dif- 
Sa ai The Board may issue a permit granting modification of or exemption from the regulations in case of exceptional 
conditions. 

{+Maximum hours per week, except that specified numbers of hours of overtime are permitted by the Minimum Wage Board 
regulations for departmental stores and hotels, and by the Bureau of Labour for other occupations. Payment for such overtime 
to be at regular rates. Any employee required to wait on the premises, is to be paid for such waiting time. 

(a) The number of learners and minors not to exceed 25 per cent of the number of experienced female employees in the case of 
departmental and retail stores, laundries, etc., and hotels and restaurants; and not to exceed 25 per cent of the total number of 
female employees covered by the other orders concerned. , 

(b) If board or lodging furnished by employer, the cost to the employee is not to exceed $2 per week for lodging, $4.50 for 
board or $6 for both; in hotels, restaurants, etc., and for general employees, not more than $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board may 
be charged employees. 

(c) After six months, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(d) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. (In furriers’ establishments, if a minor reaches 
age of 18 laa this period, she is to serve only one half of the remainder of the learning period before receiving experienced 
worker’s rate. 

(f) After 24 weeks, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. Minors to be classed as learners. 

(g) After four seasons of at least 10 weeks each, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(h) If establishment is associated with a shop or store, the same hours to be observed as by the s-lling staff of the shop or 
store. In establishments which remain open Saturday evenings, hours may be increased to 11} for Saturday with a maximum 
of 49 per week except for millinery establishments in the month of December when maximum is 54 hours. 

(i) After two years, minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(7) Work in excess of 9 hours a day or 48 hours a week to be paid at 30 cents per hour unless the wages paid equals at least 
30 cents per hour for the actual hours worked. 

(k) Employeeswho have been working one year or more to be considered experienced adults on reaching the age of 18 years. 

(1) This Order covers all departments including manufacturing and special service departments except where another Order 
of the Board applicable to the same work in other industrial classes exists which is more favourable to the employee, in which 
case the more favourable to the employee prevails. 
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V.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN SASKATCHEWAN?* 








Minimum Wages per Week 





Hours 

Industries and Occupations abe Myotis ere week 

workers and over under 21 years 
$ $ $ 
Factories, Garages and Automobile Service Stations: (a), (b), (c).......+. 12.00 9.00 & 11.00d | 6.00 & 7.006e 48f 0 
Retail Shops, including Mail Order Houses: (b), (c), (9), (h)......+s000- 14.00 9.00-12.00% 6.00 & 7.00e 483,k 
Laundries, Dyeworks, Drycleaning, Tailoring, Fur Sewing, Dressmaking 

andeMillineryeLstablishiments:1(6). (6)s) (M)aaweleelee cuaiedsics siesess 13.00 9.00 & 11.00d | 6.00 & 7.00e 483,0 

Hetels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms: (Ul), (m).........0 cece ee eee 12.00n 9.000 6.00 & 7.00p 48q 
Beauty Parlours and Barber Shops: (b), (h), (r)y (SJ). cccccccccccvccccecs 13.00 7.00-12.00 7 6.008 483,u 





* The Minimum Wage Orders apply only in cities and within a radius of 5 miles of them. Both male and female workers 
are governed by them. The Board with the approval of the Lieutenant Governor-in-Council, may extend the Orders to any 
other part of the Province. 

+ Or for the usual number of hours normally worked if less than 48, except in the Order governing hotels, restaurants and 
refreshment rooms. 

(a) Part time workers must be paid a minimum of 30 cents per hour if experienced adults, 25 cents if inexperienced adults 
and 20 cents if inexperienced minors. 

(b) Apprentices, whose indenture is approved by the Minimum Wage Board are to be paid according to the wage rates 
stipulated in the indenture. 

(c) Not more than 25 per cent of the total number of workers in any class of employment in any establishment may be 
inexperienced workers, unless the total number of employees is less than 4, in which case one experienced worker may be employed. 

(d) After one year’s experience, the wage rate for experienced adult workers is the minimum. 

(e) After one year’s experience (or on reaching the age of 21 years if this is sooner), the minimum for inexperienced adult 
workers must be paid. 

(f} Any work in excess of 48 hours in any one week must be paid on a2 pro rata basis, but in no case at less than 20 cents per 


(g) All those connected in any way with the sale or delivery of merchandise are included, except druggists and drug ap- 
prentices and except delivery done on foot or on bicycle. 

(h) No reduction from weekly wage rates may be made on account of statutory holidays. 

(i) After 18 months’ experience, the minimum rate for experienced workers is to be paid. 

(j) Work in excess of 48 hours in any week and part time work must be paid at a minimum rate of 30 cents per hour to ex- 
perienced adult workers, 25 cents to inexperienced adults and 20 cents to inexperienced minor workers, with a minimum of two 
consecutive hours for any period of employment. 

(k) Inno case may hours exceed 56 per week, except with permit from the Board. 

(1) Allemployees are included except bell boys, elevator operators and porters. Hotels include boarding or rooming houses 
with Eye or pacts Be for use of boarders or lodgers and also include premises licensed under the Liquor Act. No person under 
16 is to be employed. 

(m ) Where board or lodging is furnished by the employer, not more than $4.50 for a full week of 21 meals, or 20 cents per meal 
if less are furnished, and not more than $2 per week for a tull week’s lodging or 30 cents for each day’s lodging if for less than a 
week, may be charged to the employee, provided that for inexperienced minor workers, the charge for board and lodging may 
not exceed the minimum weekly wage payable less $2. Ifany uniform is required, it will be furnished by the employer. 

(n) Or 25 cents per hour. Kitchen help $10 per week or 21 cents per hour. 

(o) Or 20 cents per hour. After 6 months’ experience, the minimum rate for experienced worker must be paid. 

(p) $6 per week or 124 cents per hour ior first four months and $7 per week or 15 cents per hour for second four months, after 
which 8 months (or from 21st birthday it reached before the 8 months), minimum rate for inexperienced adult worker must be 


(q) Alltime worked in excess of 48 hours per week must be paid pro rata. 

(r) Not morethan one indentured apprentice or one inexperienced worker is permitted for every experienced worker employed 
on the premises of any employer. 

(s) Any employee who performs services for a customer for which the customer is required to pay is included in this Order. 
Anemployee required to wait on the premises between appointments must be paid for such time. 

(t) After 6 months’ experience (or from 21st birthday if reached before the 6 months), the minimum rate for inexperienced 
adult worker must be paid. 

(u) Hours may not exceed 57 in any one week without a permit from the Board. Work in excess of 48 hours in any week 
must be paid at the minimum rate applicable, but in no case at less than 20 cents per hour. 

(v) Under the Factories Act, a permit to work longer hours must be secured from the factory inspector who may permit a 
maximum of 12} hours in any one day, 724 hours in any one week, in emergencies, for 36 days in the year. 








(m) From November 1 to December 24, workers in mail order department, and from December 15 to December 24, the 
sales force may work 9 hours per week overtime; also at stocktaking one additional night may be worked. 

(n) Except that 114 hours may be worked on Saturday. 

(o) Uniforms required must be furnished and laundered at the expense of the employer. ; 

(p) No minor (under 18) to be employed. Ticket sellers and ushers working less than 40 hours per week must be paid at 
least 30 cents per hour. 

(q) Or 25 cents per hour, 

(r) A probationary period of 3 months with wage rates not stipulated; after 18 months further experience, full rate for 
experienced worker to be paid. 

(s) After three months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(t) Or 20 cents per hour, except for ‘‘General Employees’’ for whom the rate is 21 cents. 

(u) Where more than 8 female workers are employed, not more than 25 per cent of the total office staff to be learners or 
minors. A business course is to be the equivalent of experience. 

(v) Girls of 15 years $8, of 16 years $9, of 17 years $10, of 173 years $10.50. 

(w) In places of a population of less than 1,000, from November to April inclusive, this minimum rate may be reduced by 
10 per cent, ' 

(z) Female cooks and male employees of 18 years or over in hotels may work more than 48 hours, with all such overtime at 
the hourly rate specified. : f mes % 

(y) Farm and market garden workers and private domestic workers are excepted and this Order is not effective if a lower 
rate is permitted by any other regulation under the Act. 

(z) Hours for which minimum wage rates payable. 
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VI. MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN ALBERTA* 











Minimum Wages per Week Hourst 
Industries and Occupations Experienced TKS Per Per 
workers Apprentices? day | week 
$ $ 
Manufacturing: ate 
Bookbinding, embossing, engraving and printing............+eeeeeeeeeeeeee 12.50 7.00-11.00a 9 48 
Dressmaking, tailoring and fur SCWING.......-... sce eccec cece ence eceeees 12.50 6.00-10.00b 9 48 
BASS oc haw oc este ceane me acral tae dm mene es es Ne handte wis pieeien miviate Meera 12.50 4.00-10.000 9 48 
Other MAnulaccuring +. ce cat eae’: dec ver te ccinelsia cles sieloccoletslecitererteblevals vs teats 12.50 6.00-10.00c 9 48 
Fruit and Vegetable canning, drying and packing......ccccecceeccccrerccetccenees 12.50 9.00-10.00d 9 48 
Shops, stores and mail order houses.......00c.crerccscccsrccccccsnseserssercrars 12.50 7.50-11.00e of 52 
Telephone operators (9)........ssceceeecees Fe SSE TA RS SOE Bae oo NG Gee 14.00 7.50-12.00b 9 48 
Laundries, Dyeing and Cleaning Establishments. .......c.cccecccccccceceeeseeess 12.50 9.50-11 .50e 9 48 
Offices (including attendant in physicians’ or dentists’ offices, cash girls, telegraph 
operators and assistants in post OffiCES.......... ccc cceccccencececceteccsceees: 14.00 7.50-12 .00b g 48 
Hotels, Restaurants, Boarding Houses, etc.: (h) 
HOP ANG-UAay WOCK h alaies cussions ties sce nnleipaaias SRR CO ROAD GOH As cea 12.50 9.00-11.002 9 48 
LOT aT UAV WEEK Nldaiete ae tek See st Aa ae sabe le ts Soe sia etocrmtenc th Grea ees er 2 14.50 10.50-13 00: 9 56 
Personal Service, including beauty parlours, barber shops, theatres, motion picture 
houses, cabarets, garages, operation of elevators, etc.: 
Hairdressing, manicuring, beauty parlours and barber shops............... 14.00 6.00-12.00b 9 48 
Ushers in theatres, motion picture houses, music halls, cloakroom attend- 
ants inicabaretsand dance ‘halls 35200). Hence ee iin. ee stato 14.00 14.00 9 48 





* Minimum wage orders apply to cities, towns and villages with a population of 600 or over and to Banff, Lake Louise, Water- 
ton Park and Jasper, except in case of the Fruit and Vegetable Canning, Drying and Packing Industry in which industry the order 
applies throughout the province and except telephone operators. The Factories Act provides that wherever a minimum wage is 
fixed for female workers in any class of employment, no male worker to be employed for less, except indentured apprentices. 

;+Maximum hours, except that a temporary increase may be made with permission of Minimum Wage Board, any such 
overtime to be paid at regular rates. The minimum wage rate is payable for these maximum hours or for the usual number of 
hours worked in the establishment if less than these hours and more than forty per week. If the usual number of hours is less 
than forty per week, proportionate deductions from the minimum rate may be made. 

= Not more than 25 per cent of total female staff may be apprentices. 

(a) After 18 months, full minimum rate for experienced workers to be paid. 

(b) After a probationary period of one month with no wages stipulated, 11 months may be worked at apprentice scale. 

(c) Insome cases full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid after 9 months apprenticeship and in other cases after 
one year’s apprenticeship. 

(d) After two months, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(e) After one year, full minimum wage for experienced worker to be paid. 

(f) 103 hours on Saturdays. 

(g) The minimum wage order applies to all private telephone exchanges in cities, towns and villages having a population of 
600 or over and to all public telephone exchanges where the number of subscribers exceeds 250. 

(hr) Where meals are furnished by employer, not more than $5 per week to be deducted from wages for meals; where lodging 
furnished, not more than $2 per week to be deducted for lodging. 

(i) After 3 months, full minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(7) If working more than 28 hours and not more than 48 hours per week $14.00 per week. Hourly wages 50 cents per hour. 
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VII.—MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEMALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA* 











Minimum Wages per Week | Hourst 
’ ; age. Inexperienced 
Industries and Occupations sai na do torkers) £ aun girls ‘ he bere 
years an under 18 years ay wee 
Workers overt 
Fishing Industry, including the washing, preparing, preserving, $ $ $ 
drying, curing, smoking, packing of fish, except canned 
SID eG 5.8 REE Ae 4 NEE ME ee Se cide ties fo, 15.50 12.75-14.75a COSTAR DG. Sareea hes, fe ois 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry (includes canning, preserving, dry- 
ing, packing, etc., of any kind of frutt, vegetable or seed ) (6). 27c¢. 25c. DOCAMG: Gee aae ah Rite. aston 
per hour per hour per hour 
MONG SACLUTLNG NO USIT YR aa eer Rane: oe eens Mes cae: 14.00 7.00-13 .00c¢ 7.00-13 .00c 8 48 
MercantileWindustr gt (dying a aoe ee Oe Re 12575 9.00-12 .00a CLO0=TIHO0 es | eee aes 48 
LOLCNRON GAARA CLEOT OD It tee a Ua ne he Mc petonctode Sitio: : shacks 15.00 11.00-13 .00f 11.00-13 .00f 89 48g 
Laundry, Cleaning and Dyeing Industries........0....seeece0ee 13.50 9.00-12.00/ 8.00-12.007 8 48 
OPES na )ioe ered VIVRE RR AO ns 1h SORTS EN Wt reine 15.00 11.00-14.00a 11.00-14.00e 8 48 
Public Housekeeping (includes waitresses, attendants, house- 
keepers, cooks and kitchen help in hotels, restaurants, tea 
rooms, ice cream parlours, light lunch stands, etc., 
chambermaids in hotels, lodging houses, etc., and elevator 
OPCFOLOTS) (FeV edeta Maas eee Set a aioe te: 14.00 12.00% P20 0 kere eileen tek 48r 
TNO RAIS OSS os es EEG See Ee MR SRS oR a nee ee (o) (oie lest scant. shee ee ae ee rete 
Personal Service (includes employees in manicuring, hairdressing, 
barbering, etc., ushers in theatres, attendants at other 
public places of amusement, garages and service stations 
and drivers of motor cars and other vehicles ): 
Manicuring, hairdressing, barbering, etc. (p)............. 14.25 10.00-13.00(a)} 10.00-13.00e |........ 48 
Ushers in theatres, music halls, lecture halls, etc......... 14.25 14.25 TEE IM OU Seen 48m 
RRP OIGIICES OTe tee Se Eee ks eee ROD Tee es 14.25 14.25 TE DO Clk ere 48 





* Minimum wage orders apply throughout the Province. No male worker over 18 years except indentured apprentices may 
be employed at a class of employment for which a minimum wage for women is fixed at less than this minimum wage. 

_ _ t Under Hours of Work Act, maximum hours per week except with permit from the Board of Industrial Relations. Overtime 
is to be paid prorata. For the manufacturing industry, permission to work overtime must be secured under the Factories Act. 

t Special licences may be granted by the Board for employment of adult learners at wage rates fixed in the licences but 
the number of such licensed employees not to exceed one-seventh of the total number of female employees in the establishment, 
except if less than seven employees when one adult learner may be allowed. The aggregate number of female workers with 
eal neengee and employees under 18 may not, however, exceed 35 per cent of the total number of female workers in the estab- 
ishment. 

(a) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(6) Except for tomato canning, experienced workers are to be paid 27 cents per hour up to 10 hours per day, 40 cents for hours 
over 10 and up to 12, and 54 cents for any hours in excess of 12, and for inexperienced workers, that is those with less than two 
months’ experience, corresponding wage rates are 25 cents, 374 cents and 50 cents per hour. For tomato canning, the minimum 
rates of 27 cents for experienced and 25 cents for inexperienced workers are payable for all time worked. The Order does not 
apply to employees packing or sorting products damaged by frost where such work is done by the grower. P 

(c) For some classes of manufacturing the scale for inexperienced employees is from $8 to $12 covering a period of 6 months, in 
other classes also from $8 to $12 but covering a period of one year and in a third class which includes printing and bookbinding, 
dressmaking, tailoring, manufacture of jewellery, furs, leather goods, boots and shoes, hand-made millinery, and other products 
the scale is from $7 to $13 and covers a period of 18 months. These schedules do not apply to regularly indentured apprentices 
whose indentures have been approved by the Board. 

(d) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 35 cents with a minimum of $1.40 in any one day for experienced workers, 25 cents to 35 
cents with a minimum of $1.25 in any one day for inexperienced adults and from 20 cents to 30 cents with a minimum of $1 in 
any one day for young girls under 18 years. For the week ending December 19, 1936, overtime was permitted with 45 cents 
per hour to be paid for all time worked over 48 hours in that week. Regular employees whose weekly hours were less than 40 in 
the week ending December 26, 1936, on account of the two holidays, and who were paid their customary weekly salary for such 
work were not required to be paid the higher hourly rates set for work of less than 40 hours per week. Employees of any age 
employed temporarily between December 7, 1936 and January 2, 1937, were to be paid a minimum of $12.75 per week for a week 
of 40 hours or more or 35 cents per hour if working less than 40 hours per week. Persons employed in the sale of Christmas 
conde mo personal or door to door canvass were excluded from the provisions of this order from September 8, 1936, to December 

(e) On reaching age of 18 years after 18 months’ experience in case of offices and 21 months in the mercantile industry, 
minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(f ) After 9 months, minimum rate for experienced workers to apply. 

(g) In an emergency, maximum hours may be increased up to 56 per week, and such overtime to be paid at one and one-half 
times the rate. Employees customarily on duty between 10 p.m., and 8 a.m., may work 10 hours instead of 8 per day. 

(h) After one year, minimum rate for experienced worker to be paid. 

(i) Apprenticeship of two years and rate of $12 to continue until reaching age of 18 years. If age of 18 is reached before com- 
pletion of one year’s apprenticeship, rate for experienced worker to be paid as soon thereafter as the year is completed. 

(j) If board or lodging furnished by employer, not more than $3 per week for lodging and $5.25 for board to be deducted from 


ages. 
; ae k) After three months, minimum rate for experienced worker is to be paid. For young girls, $12.00 is to be paid until age 
of 18 years. 

(lL) In case of emergency, 52 hours may be worked but time and one-half to be paid for work over 48 hours per week. 

(m) $14.25 for over 36 and not more than 48 hours per week; $10.80 for over 18 hours and under 36 hours per week. For 
ushers employed after 6 p.m., on legal holidays and special matinees, 30 cents per hour with a minimum of 75 cents. 

(n) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 373 cents with a minimum of $1.50 in any one day for experienced workers and 30 cents 
with a minimum of $1.20 in any one day for inexperienced workers and for young girls under 18 years. 

o) This Order includes janitresses, janitress-cleaners and janitress-firemen. Monthly wage rates are: $125 for apartment 
buildings with over 50 residential suites, $100 for apartment buildings with 25 to 50 suites, $75 for apartment buildings with 13 
to 24 suites and 35 cents per hour for all work insmaller buildings. Maximum rentals which may be charged janitresses for their 
own apartments are stipulated. ; 

(p) The weekly rates for this industry are for a week of 40 hours or more. Hourly rates are set for those working less than 
40 hours in a week, these rates being 373 cents with a minimum of $1.50 in any one day for experienced workers, from 27 cents to 
374 cents with a minimum of $1.25 in any one day for inexperienced workers and for young girls under 18 years. Time spent wait- 
ing on call for employment as required by the employer must be paid for. On December 31, up to 11 hours may be worked, 
with payment for all work over 8 hours at time and one quarter. 

(q) Weekly rates are for a week of 373 hours or more. Hourly rates for those working less than 374 hours are: 40 cents per 
hour he experienced workers, 30 to 373 cents for inexperienced workers. A minimum of 4 hours’ pay in any one day must be paid 
to such part time workers. 

(r) In an emergency, hours may be increased to 52 hours a week, with time and one half being paid for all work over 48 
hours. 
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Minimum Wage Rates for Male Employees 


The following statements afford informa- 
tion as to rates of wages and hours of labour 
established under provincial legislation as to 
minimum wage standards for male workers. 


New Brunswick 


New Brunswick Forest Operations Act 


Under tthe New Brunswick Forest Opera- 
tions Act, 1934, the New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission was constituted with 
powers to make final decisions in labour 
disputes, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Lands and Mines, and to fix mini- 
mum wage scales for the industry. The Act 
does not apply to work on Christmas trees or 
firewood operations. The Act permits the 
employment of men inexperienced or physi- 
cally unfit for a full day’s work at wages 
below the minimum rates established, if 
agreements approved by the Commission are 
signed by the employers and the men 
concerned. 

On March 20, 1936, the New Brunswick 
Forest Operations Commission established, 
for stream driving, an average rate of wages 
of $2 per day and board or its equivalent 
in case of piece work, to be paid by any 
employer to his employees, provided that the 
wages paid to cooks shall not be included 
in determining the average wage. Foremen, 
book-keepers and clerks are not under the 
jurisdiction of the Act and their wages are not 
considered in making the average. For 
booming and sorting, the minimum rate is 
20 cents per hour without board, provided, 
however, where board is furnished by the 
employer not more than 50 cents per day 
may be charged the employee. 

Effective September 1, 1936, for cutting, 
yarding and hauling, the average wage rate 
paid by any employer to his employees shall 
be at least $31 per month and board net, 
and the minimum rate for each employee $27 
per month and board net. Wages paid to 
cooks and the amounts paid to employees 
for piece work are not to be included in 
determining the average wage. 


Fair Wage Act 


In 1936, a Fair Wage Act provided that the 
Board: of Commissioners of Public Utilities, 
when directed by the Minister of Health and 
Labour, may establish fair rates of wages and 
the maximum hours for which such wages shall 
be paid in any trade, industry or business. No 
regulation under this legislation had been re- 
ported up to the end of the year 1936. 


QUEBEC 


The Women’s Minimum Wage Act, the 
orders under which are noted above in the 
table of minimum wage rates for female 
employees in Quebec, provides that no male 
employee may be employed at work which, in 
the opinion of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, is ordinarily and by custom performed. by 
women, at a less wage than that fixed by 
an order of the Commission for such work 
performed by women. 


Quebec Forests Operations Commission Act 


Under regulations issued by the Commis- 
sion for the Supervision and Control of 
Forest Operations under this Act, all timber 
limit holders and contractors carrying on 
forest operations on Crown lands were 
required to pay $30 a month net per month 
or its equivalent in case of piece work. On 
November 21, 1936, the Act was repealed but, 
following the decision made at a conference 
between the Minister of Lands and Forests 
and timber limit holders, the Minister informed 
all timber limit holders, October 23, 1936, that 
a minimum wage of $40 per month, board 
and lodging included, must be paid, on penalty 
of withdrawal of certain concessions in connec- 
tion with licences for timber limits. 


ONTARIO 


Under the Minimum Wage Act it is 
provided that wherever, as determined by the 
Board, any male employee replaces any 
female employee at any class of employment 
for which a minimum wage is established, 
such male employee must be paid at least 
such minimum rate. (The minimum rates 
established for female employees are shown 
above in the table of minimum wage rates 
for female employees in Ontario.) 


MANITOBA 


Prior to 1931, the Minimum Wage Act 
applied to female workers in cities only. By 
subsequent amendments made in 1931, 1933, 
1934 and 1935, the scope of the Act was 
extended to include all workers, male and 
female, in shops, offices, places of amuse- 
ment, mail order houses and factories in 
cities. The Minimum Wage Board is 
empowered to recommend, and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to declare that any 
Order of the Minimum Wage Board or that 
the provisions of the Act apply to any or 
all industries or trades and to any other 
part of the Province or to the whole Prov- 


ince. It is provided that when regulations 
are made providing a standard of minimum 
wages for employees in any class of industry, 
no person of the age of 18 years or over 
shall be permitted to work as an employee 
in the industry at a rate less than 25 cents 
per hour except in cases where the Board 
has passed specific regulations providing for 
a different rate. 

Orders of the Minimum Wage Board 
governing manufacturing and general indus- 
tries, departmental stores and mail order 
houses apply to both male and female 
employees and are shown in the table above 
under “Minimum Wage Rates for Female 
Employees.” Certain other Orders include 
separate wage scales for male workers or 
apply exclusively to male workers and these 
are noted below: 

In the Order governing employment in 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, victualling houses 
and refreshment stands throughout the Prov- 
ince: in the area within the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District and the City of Brandon. at 
any time, and in the City of Portage la 
Prairie from May to October inclusive, and 
in any summer resort from June to September 
inclusive, for male employees 18 years or 
over, the minimum is $12 per week or 25 
cents per hour; for male employees under 18 
years, $8 during the first six month period 
of employment in the occupation, $9 during 
the second six month period and $10 until 
such employee reaches the age of 18 years; 
and for bell boys of any age $8 per week; 
in the City of Portage la Prairie during the 
remainder of the year $10 per week or 21 
cents per hour for male employees 18 years 
or over; in any other part of the Province, 
for male employees of 18 years and over the 
minimum is $10 per week or 21 cents per hour, 
except in places with a population of less than 
1,000 where the minimum rates may be reduced 
by 10 per cent from November to April inclu- 
sive. Hours are limited to 10 per day, 48 per 
week, with one day or two half days off in the 
week, except cooks and male employees over 
18 years of age in hotels, for whom time 
worked over 48 hours must be paid for at 
the hourly rate specified. In hotels of 100 
rooms or more, hours of such employees may 
not exceed 54 in a week. 

In the Order governing employment, in 
retail stores, of women in all parts of the 
Province and of boy workers under 18 years 
in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon, the 
minimum wage rate for boys is $8 per week 
during first six months of employment, $9 
for the second six months and $10 there- 
after, with the exception of messenger boys 
in drug stores for whom the minimum is $8, 
and boys working as part time workers at 
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night for whom the minimum is 15 cents per 
hour. Hours for boys are limited to 9 per 
day, except Saturdays when the limit is 114 
hours; the weekly maximum hours are 50, 
with a full day off in seven. 

The Order relating to manufacturing and 
general industries, as noted under “Minimum 
Wages for Female Employees,” governs all 
workers in these industries throughout the 
Province. A separate Order is, however, in 
effect for boys under 18 years in the manu- 
facturing industries in Greater Winnipeg and 
Brandon, which includes the work of boys 
in garages and filling stations, providing for 
the minimum wage rates of $8 per week for 
the first six months of employment, $9 for 
the second six months and $10 after one 
year’s employment. Hours are limited to 9 
per day, 48 per week. Each boy must 
receive one-half day off each week. 

Another Minimum Wage Board order 
governs the employment in cities of men 
performing work generally done by boys. 
Work generally performed by boys is stated 
to be delivering telegrams or other messages, 
hand bills or advertising matter, delivering 
parcels on foot or on bicycle, office boys, 
shining shoes, delivering newspapers, setting 
up bowling alley pins, and other work of a 
similar nature when ruled as properly coming 
under this Order by an Inspector of the 
Bureau of Labour and when employers hold 
a certificate by said inspector. If such work 
is performed by a man over 18 years of age 
he shall be paid at the established rate for 
adult workers unless such man was in the 


employers’ service in any such occupation on 


March 1, 1935, or after that date reaches the 
age of 18 years while in the employers’ 
service in any such occupation, in either of 
which cases he may be retained by the same 
employer until an opportunity for promotion 
occurs and be paid at not less than the 
established rate for boys for a 48 hour week, 
that is $8 per week during the first six months 
of employment, $9 during the second six 
months and $10 after one year’s employment. 

This same order provides that duly 
indentured male apprentices may be paid at 
the wage rates stipulated in the indenture 
rather than the wage rates in the Minimum 
Wage Board order, providing the Board 
approves such indenture and provided the 
wage rates are not less than the rates estab- 
lished in the industry for persons under 18 
years. 

Highway Traffic Act 


A regulation made by the Municipal and 
Public Utility Board constituted under this 
Act provides that the minimum wage rate for 
drivers of public service vehicles certificated 


for passenger transportation be $80 per month, 
$20 per week, with a 9 hour day and a 6 day 
week. 

Taxicab Act of Manitoba 


This act applies only to taxicabs in Greater 
Winnipeg. A minimum wage of $15 per week 
is fixed for drivers employed by the week. 
For a driver employed otherwise than by 
the week a minimum of $1.40 per day must 
be paid for each day he is on duty. If on 
duty for more than four hours in any one 
day, 35 cents per hour to be paid for each 
hour in excess of four. Hours on duty are 
limited to 12 per day and 6 days per week. 
Provided the minimum wage is not reduced 
nor the hours increased, the Taxicab Board 
may vary the above conditions. 


Fair Wage Schedule for Public and Certain 
Private Construction Works in Manitoba 


Under the Fair Wage Act and Amend- 
ments, the Minister of Public Works (Mani- 
toba) approved a schedule, effective June 15, 
1936, establishing the minimum wage rates 
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and the maximum working hours applicable 
to workers employed on certain public and 
private works of construction, remodelling, 
demolition or the repairing of buildings. 
Such public work is that authorized by the 
Minister of Public Works for which a con- 
tract or contracts have been made between 
the Minister and an employer. “Private 
Work” is that for which the contract or 
contracts exceed $100 and are done within 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District or any 
city or town of a population over 2,000 or 
any other part of the Province to which the 
provisions of this Act are extended by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council, “but shall 
not include work which is done on property 
by or under the immediate direction and 
control of the owner, tenant or occupant 
thereof if no more than three men are 
employed in addition to the regular main- 
tenance staff, if any, and if such work be 
not undertaken with a view to sale or rental 
of the property and shall not include work 
which is done by a maintenance man, or men 
employed by the month”. 
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Manitoba Fair Wage Schedule* 


Other Other ‘ 
ieee pins mae ue Vee eae eek 
: an innipeg : an innipeg 
Occupation ra dis 0 f an d om Occupation ra dius My an q ee 
0 miles | radius o miles | radius o 
30 miles week 30 miles week 
Minimum rates Minimum rates 
per hour f f per hour 
Asbestos workers— Operating engineers and fire- 
JOUFHEYMEN We. fob geese 75 75 44 men on construction— 
TIMPrOVers snes see oe eles .60 60 44 Class go AC% (6) 5 Ae 85 15 48 
Classi (Bid) ot tee een .80 .70 48 
Asphalters— Class “Cv (e)2n0). yeu yf) 65 48 
Rinisherssedeses ones 523 524 44 Clases OG) ule ating .50 45 48 
Men engaged preparing, mix- Painters, decorators, paper- 
ing, heating material..... 45 45 48 hangers and glaziers........ .70 .65 44 
[PIGS EGROns fe. eg wesblsraeeialie/eiey: 1.00 .90 44 
Blacksmithstivq.4e eee 65 60 44 Helpers (continuously em- 
Bricklayers t0) cs ca ota 1.00 90 44 p loyed at mixing and tem- 
Helpers— pering material including 
Continuously employed at the making of putty and 
mixing and tempering operation of machinery).. 474 .424 48 
IMOPbAr ee es ae Mae 474 424 48 Pini pers te ace ie .90 .80 44 
Attending on or at scaffold 424 Ye) 48 Helpers (all men assigned 
Bridge and structural steel and to help tradesmen)....... ATS 424 48 
ironjworkers.|h ieee. oo. .80 .80 44 Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
Carpenterses (imei Alun 75 .70 44 Man in charge.............. .60 55 48 
Cement finishers (in ware- FROOLSL Beall eaters gee 42} 374 48 
house or large floor area Sheet metal workers......... .70 .65 dd 
JODS) eee agate neces tah .60 55 48 Steamfitters) waa es easeavias .90 .80 44 
Electrical workers _ (inside Helpers (all men assigned to 
wiremen, licensed journey- help tradesmen).......... 474 424 48 
MeN) Ae abe dee ands 85 75 44 Stonecuttersi ieee. wiser .90 .80 44 
Apprentices indentured for a SLONCMASONS! Es Meee dace ees 1.00 .90 44 
four-year period— Helpers— 
IPSt Vente te eeuesys cL ee B25) ate ee eee ahs 44 Continuously employed at 
Second yeari..23. 2205: ES Obi wl narsnue at az 44 mixing and tempering 
‘Bhird'year- 6. seh se): eli eo a ees 44 mortars 08) sc eel 474 423 48 
Hourthivear. ciate oso ARMS | \ rane Oct 44 Attending on or at scaffold. . 424 ole 48 
MOAIMIStere ee! Mies ee NE oe WA (Fae A Re 54 
Labourers—(a) Teamsters with teams (g).. EEE | MB DEAL Ot ts 54 
killed cy wae secret sacs 424 374 48 Terrazzo workers— 
Unskilled We eee ee RYE’ 325 48 AOA VORS Me delete ai ulated oor .674 .874 44 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— Machine rubbers (while so 
Metal lathers...)....-.... S05 .70 44 engaged only)............ 474 474 48 
Wood lathers (b)......... .70 65 44 Helpers (all men assigned to 
Linoleum floor layers......... .60 55 48 the trade other than 
Marble setters................ 95 95 44 Above) ORs aah. 424 .o7F 48 
Helpers (all men assigned to Truckcdrivers hey. sas ugecds s. .40 .40 48 
help tradesmen).......... 474 424 48 Combined rate truck and 
Mastic floor spreaders and driver: 
layersince. ec aR en ae Re 85 85 48 Onetoncapacity.......... 1.25 1525 48 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- Over one ton to two ton 
Ishersare aes ss LARS .55 B55 48 Capacity, sae teee a.m 1.40 1.25 48 
Mastic floor kettlemen........ 45 45 48 Over two ton to three ton 
Mosaic and tile setters........ .90 .90 44 capacityer s.r 1.90 Wi75 48 
Helpers (all men assigned to Over three ton to four ton 
help tradesmen).......... 474 424 48 CADACIEVAL A Meee ee 2.40 2.25 48 


* All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings shall be paid the city schedule rate excepting where 
other definite agreements are made. 

(a) At least 25 per cent of the men employed on any contract shall be paid the rate for skilled men. 

(b) For wood lathers, work may be paid for on a square yard basis at not less than 6 cents per square yard. 

c) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or more operating any type of machine; or operating trenching 
mac ines, clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or over; 
or operating drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power. 

(d) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums or of single drum if used on a building of three stories 
ae over, used in handling building material; or steam shovels and draglines not specified in Class ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of 
motive power. 

(e) Engineersin charge of any steam operated machine not specified in class ‘‘A’”’ or ‘‘B” hereof; orin charge. of a steam boiler 
if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘*The Steam Boiler Act”; ; or air compressor de- 
livering air for the operation of rivetting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 1/3 yard 
capacity; irrespective of motive power. 

(f) Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not otherwise specified in class ‘‘A’’, ““B” or “‘C’’ hereof, or men firing 
boilers, of machines classified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of same. 

(9g ) If employed on the construction or "demolition of the building by owner, contractor or sub-contractor. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Under the Minimum Wage Act, an Order 
in Council extended the operation of the 
Act to male as well as female employees in 
shops and factories. The minimum wage 
rates effective ‘thereunder are shown in 
Table V—Minimum Wage Rates for Female 
Employees in Saskatchewan. 

The Coal Mining Industry Act of Sas- 
katchewan which was proclaimed in force on 
April 15, 1935, empowers the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council to regulate hours of labour 
and minimum wages for the persons employed 
in the industry. 

The Public Service Vehicles Act of Sas- 
katchewan as amended, grants the Highway 
Traffic Board the power to regulate the wages 
and hours of drivers of public service and com- 
mercial vehicles. No regulations under this 
Act. have been issued. 


ALBERTA 


The Factories Act, 1926, provides that 
wherever a minimum wage has been fixed 
for female workers in any class of employ- 
ment, no male worker (except indentured 
apprentices) may be employed in such class 
of employment at a less wage. (The table 
on minimum wage rates for women in 
Alberta is given above.) 

A Male Minimum Wage Act was passed 
by the Alberta legislature at its session 
February 6 to April 7, 1936, and was 
amended in the session August 25 to Sep- 
tember 1, both the Act and its amendment 
coming into force by proclamation Novem- 
ber 2, 1936. The Act, as amended, which is 
similar to the Male Minimum Wage Act. of 
British Columbia, applies to all male persons 
engaged in any industry, trade or business 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
It is to be administered by the Board of 
Industrial Relations appointed under the 
Hours of Work Act, which Board is author- 
ized to issue orders fixing wage rates, hours 
of labour, overtime pay, etc. No orders had 
been issued under this Act at the end of the 
year. 


The Public Service Vehicles Act which came 
into force May 1, 1936, gives to the Highway 
Traffic Board power to regulate hours of 
employment and wages of drivers of public 
service and commercial vehicles. 

Under this Act, the Highway Traffic Board 
issued an order, effective December 15, 1936, 
by which a driver of a taxicab or livery must 
be paid a minimum of $15 per week for a 
week of six days, or if employed otherwise 
than by the week, he must be paid not less 
than at the rate of $15 for 6 days. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
1934, it is provided that where a minimum 
wage has been fixed for employees in any 
industry, business, trade or occupation, no 
male person over 18 years of age may be 
employed in such work usually done by 
female employees at less than the minimum 
wage fixed for such female employees. 
Similarly where such a rate has been fixed 
for female employees under 18 years of age, 
no male employee under 18 years may be 
employed at a less wage. The table showing 
minimum rates for female employees in 
British Columbia is given above. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1934 
(Lasour GazettE, June, 1934, page 510), 
minimum rates of wages in various industries 
and occupations have been established by the 
Board of Industrial Relations.’ This Act 
applies to all employees and their employers 
in any industry, business, trade or occupation 
except farm labourers and domestic servants. 
In the case of handicapped, part-time and 
apprenticed employees, the Board may 
authorize the payment of a wage less than 
the fixed minimum rate, and also may define 
the number of such employees to whom wages 
lower than the minimum may be paid. In 
1935, an amendment to the Act authorized 
the Board to establish minimum wages and 
working conditions for male employees under 
21 years of age. The following table shows 
rates in effect under regulations made under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act: 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
























Wages 
Industry Den haus 
; , : ye $ 
Logging Industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props and piles, and all operations in or 
incidental to driving, rafting and booming) (a): 
Coolsandibunk house OCeupation cance keitees cetscickl oriere!s ciate oie oe felo eee Ge clase coe eie Shore > eyo a AER OnE 2.75 per day 
Making of shingle bolts (felling, bucking and splitting)....................... RP BOISE St PAE BRA Ae 1.30 per cord 
Grade and track occupations— 
East of Cascade Mountains and that portion of the basin of the Skeena River lying east of the 
mouphlor and including: the: KHYVEX NIVEL. 6 <4 ck wxrne eee eee. Rae ek Leeias ale stakisk SSRERE HE ake .35 
Rest, of the province..... 0... 6 sige ses cies nes Sasa bad Se SE Cains Se netean ts Sha tatereltl epasa meant ire eer ele eka AIM tet ght aa .olf 
All other employees— 
East of Cascade Mountains and that portion of the basin of the Skeena River lying east of the mouth 
ofand including the KbyextRiverye trae vee eee rete oe ere a eR ALLA EIE Bh Ree erbine mn 35 
RostiOl province ssavosieen seis een eleeimeen betray HEM OR A R M a ae Soee US Me Mee wae lis es ae 40 
Sawmill Industry (includes sawmills and planing mills): (a) 
Maleipersons)2 1° years Or Over (0) teeta cers cteees cee RN MC EE eae Meee elena ciate aire ctaleiers nate ara 385 
Male persons Under 21ey. Car sy zsh a Meee ne Fete te errata: ate fatale APRS ETN evs SRR OMICRL ON, NIP UALM AHO EE. sik) onl ty coh Dien a) 
Shingle Industry (excludes shingle-bolt operations)..... APSR ORG Dae Satreers ¢ aihlaioa [bore Pret cet oe fied it) sit. .40 
Boz Manufacturing Industry (wooden boxes, barrels, kegs, casks, tierces, pails and other wooden containers): 
Male persons 21 years or over (0) ............05. Pe RR ahha ie cr CIE aie boc cas Peet ane ek Aig pick .35 
Wale personsioVer Sand Under DisVeaTrsiOUaeO satel coer dots «ca cine > aie biaiiels tie ale slaqeld ore. eke ollievamies wista eats 25 
Male persons under 18 years........... PSP EE SCRE. SUVS Nm tine te NT ae IRE pe ie i eet a, EU he .20 
Wocdworking Industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, show cases, office and store fixtures,wood 
furniture, wood furnishings, veneer products and general millwork): 
MaAlemersons a lNVeaT Ss anGQiOVEL Mem mee steed ci reee Cee Cee Ne ae eee gaits tant eng eels ilaete SS cen aires 35 
Malewpersonsiover 1Sandunder 2Isvears On ALO cms nese oc ett cetie cis see oe eee oe oie eres niece wie rasan 25 
Male persons under 18 years......... CAT OAS DON ee Take POehe Be DERE Gih: hinrs, MER SENE PANES: Ba TR a .20 
Baking Industry (manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits and cakes): 
Wialletmer songs Ly Gals ana OVelier cae ere siete ert ae oie ho Eee area re Ri eee ee Ne eee ee deena tees .40 
Malenien sons Ole SsVCAls Ok ACCUM Tame Metin re Sal the oi tite aie ere ae Sonar ete Gn NG Seay Slits Soe Ne PS CE ae .25 
IMalemsencone OL Oryeats Of Ager mime etre ceene clone eee tate Heat MAN ite MOR sare eh, cite tiie ee eimecta lot .30 
Nao mIencOUSs Ol Oy OUT ROL AP Cree terarache wonrcrecsicisinis wa troletelnie eters stacicneie ere eiaran o> aac a ne meats aim aolere siesta 389 
Fruitand Vegetable Industry (includes all canning, preserving, drying, packing, etc., of any kind of fruit, vegetable 
or seed): (c), (d) 
Tomato Canning— 
Malepersonse iVeansranG Ove ler cic sce cls is ro ORT eee ile Hele Eee ain RU Nee) tear dee coo 
MaleamenrsOnsiina@erze Loy Cans wae savin cto aes «So ct aleretimin es Wits: dis eitoe-ceidia, Ge ar uattieleieletein Cuan TAs areas Zo 
All other canning, preserving, drying, packing, etc.— 
Male persons 21 years and over: 
ELOUnS UpKboul O-NOUTS ANVAIYs ONO; G AY; su «shia. ate <- cvs aletein eo ore ciara Sa 4: eraln. ds a as TR te SEO Miele a phi) 
Hours in excess of 10 and up to 12 hours in any one day......... Pied, PRR A CO lta Me hae 524 
Hours ainexcess or l2inhoursimany OU. GaYicn,. saan coca ceiciieee ves Bhai Samer ise eieses late areinieeh 70 
Male persons under age of 21 years: 
ours ipito dOshoursimianVAOne CAV. ce hen. cls otis aio rete ielotel Gravel Sakeiaha nina gh shs aie Daten cinta nearer nate 25 
Hours in excess of 10 and up to 12 hours in any one day.................ceeeeeeeeesees NUS RES ese ols 
Moursaniexce ssiOlel 2 hours incall VaONEIGA Vacs teeetr a oe oie o asi arcileteoloreis niaisteleysterele seuss eee .60 
Construction Industry: 
In Vancouver, Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, Oak Bay, Saanich, West 
Vancouver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 
MAG persone. 2ley.cALsiaN Os OVCTMENON oo wcities’ arial oc ca ciate teasteyere ciel hare lola cesess eee ke sao ecaierars bere Sheree eras 45 
Molopersons Oven lsranG Under QIeVCars Ol 29 Cla, acetic lie sae a tein cikociom et aa eens: 385 
Rest of province: 
Malewpersouswls YCATS ANG OVET sai... Meee ea Thee eae RIT Re URSIN RD rad orela Ga eleter beers ett 40 
Male personsiOver lo. and under oi Years Ol ALGya.cjeaceiea it ota trad deisiale sas aeeaelosiecale welemiletoston meals .30 
Carpentry Trade (except indentured apprentices), (construction or alteration of buildings and structures), in Vic- 
toria and defined district in southerly part of Vancouver Island....................- Le DLR RTE Arse 10 
Shipbuilding (e): 
Male persons of any age employed as ship-carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, boat builders, or wood- 
CAUN Ker sucile esas todee cy cratare tana betars als, o'es opeh sisloreuen al cra sechone ot anatmiotesttate aya dhsiaratn ais dciscelslamigued So) hee any ae Rha oe ant ote .673 
All othermale persons: Of ANY ALS. care She oe he eae ROM ec PLT, Seal a myiray at eet Radel Be al: Boe 50 
Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air): 
Male persons of any age: (f), (7) 
Operators of motor-vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over and of horse-drawn vehicles (other than 
bread or milk retail deliverymen): 
Weekiotnot less than 40mandamotmoretnantoOinours ices enim cee cen) tetia ni eniena fe acs annie ciara: .40 
Weelvotlessitham dO eno unsrmeccrsaes memo cee eal erie ed ature nae tiny emacs jars (eo ceca) 0 Haein 45 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and including 54 hours per week................-00000- .60 
Operators of motor-vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight (other than bread or milk retail delivery- 
men and motor-cycle drivers): 
Weel otnotiless than 40\and notamore vhantS0 hours anne cies + ee «see ciate cnet eesiesivte sininer cies ones .35 
Weelksion less Gina 4 QNhOUTrSs fe ome ee oes ei a tererescireeyer ete em te eters Stare hel see aie Me ce ee rae 40 
For every hour in excess of 50 and up to and including 54 hours per week.................22205- 524 
Motor-cycle operators: 
Week of notless than 40, nojmore than) 48) hours... men seas sales -ite asi enleidare cere leeieh alae sere e285 
Woolsconsistine onless thant OL Nouns <1 em ons, scien ner me merteren so tele ici cca raieeacis aici amici wahelalnne .30 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers employed exclusively on delivery or messenger work (but not those 
employed exclusively by wholesale or retail trade establishments): 
Weelkcot not less than40 and not more phan 48 hoursi case « «ols oases nsievie dso ee ced simices cscs Ailey 
Week otlessithan 40MbOursaccarcstee + cries sees cele bees is SSE eRe EE Dota tates ethene ne alee -20 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—Continued 















Wages per 
Industry Roar 
$ 
Transportation Industry (other than by rail, water or air):—Concluded 
Male persons of any age: (f), (j)—Concluded 
Swampers and helpers: 
Week of not less than 40 and not more than 50 hours.............0..sescccccececcetcceeseeeeess 136 
Week of:less'than 40 hours eis is visleiainu alnie.sc bteisiaia eteha + cies ¢ie's die: aicle: © ose SSIS MIs oleate al ciate Pea ret 40 
For every hour in excess of 50, up to and including 64 hours per week..............cceceecevveee 524 
Drivers of retail milk or bread delivery vehicles. . 05 oy dere c« els lee 20 8 cle oisforetsiolel sigs derainioneye sterere abate .40 
Bus Drivers in Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich: 
Male persons of any age in charge of or driving motor vehicle with seating accommodation for more than 7 
passengers used as a public conveyance for which service a charge is made— 
Week of not less than 40 and not more than 60 hours...........cccecccccsccccccccccccccesceceseeces 45 
Week ofless than 40 hours: sAeee ecto cts otiee nie letsto.eisiessiets wie o\s.ere ateraue mie eetaieeer a crelten EER ates Crete .50 
Every hour in excess of 9 hours in any one day or 50 hours in any one week.............ee0ceseseees 673 
Tazicab Drivers of any age in Vancouver, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich (j).................-.00- 2.50 per day 
Mercantile Industry (wholesale and retail establishments): (g) 
Male persons, 21 years and over, for week of 374 hours OF MOTE. ....ccccceece cece tcccccecvecscseusvecucece 15.00 per week 
Male persons, 21 years and over, for week of less than 37} hours..........cseseeceeescesecs Rada anita oth Bese 40 ary eh 
mum of 1. 


Male persons 21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, 


for week of 373 hours or more 


sero ee eesceeeeo sess see sees eee SeeEeseHeEZEEHHT FT EHF HHT HEHHOHEHE SESE HEHE SHED OS EEE OS 


Male persons, 21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, 


for week ofjless:tham 374 Tours sco rte Ck vrak clea ie re oc ey ee eee traaid ws ciavs siacoleGleveTs sleeve tneReTL reine ere tory ae 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years, inexperienced or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, 


for week of 374 hours or more 


SOC E HOSE O SHH SHH OE HET HET HOHETE OHHH HHH HSHEHHSHOSHO HEHE O HES HEHE H THOSE H SHOE EOS 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years, inexperienced, or partly experienced, with permit from the Board, 


for week'ofiless than'37sihourse ie os Mee vale ocs alos ola oso oral aieeavtle ape cach aeTe tact (dicta iets alee neane iy Mince Wael tie ea 


Male persons, 18 and under 21 years employed not more than § days a month.................. GaP ab dba ets 


Male persons commencing under 18 years, for week of 373 hours or more 


CC eC eC ee ery 


Male persons commencing under 18 years, for week of less than 373 hours...........ccceecccccccccccesecees 


Stationary Steam Engineers (t): 
With certificate of competency under Boiler Inspection Act, where required 
With special or temporary certificate or where certificate of competency not required 


Certo emer er eee eesereeeesesesens 


seme reer e ee eeeseeeseee 


Barbering (excludes beauty-parlours or hairdressing shops patronized by women and children only): 
Week of 40 hours or more 
Week of'less' Chan 40 hours ciao scree scores sloisteloiccess,5 lois o.n oe w RIO te te ee alheae oielelsige's’s ate 


ee ey 


Elevator Operators: 
Male operators over the age of 18 years: 
Week of 40: boursior more. Lea! $6 02 3.0. bis) caliows kat AAR ak See Feiner e ouiat Ale tier, 
Week of loss than 40 boars. i666 ic i000 ss oc enia ss occa cisiecaiee swans ae en oe Ate aoa: bass 


First Aid Attendants (male) of any age with certificate of competency (assistant first aid attendants to be paid pro 
rata; overtime for first aid attendants 50 cents per hour) 


CC ec i ey 














in any day) 


months 


.24 1st 6 mths. 
to .35 8rd 6 
months (mini- 
mum of .95 in 
any day Ist 6 
months to 1.40 
in any day 8rd 
6 months) 


8.00 per week 
lst year to 
13.06 for 3rd 
year 


.21 Ist year to 
.35 for 8rdyear 
(minimum of 
.5inany day 
1st year to 1.40 
in any day 38rd 
year). 

.30 (minimum 


if under 17 
years to 13.00 
for age 20 


.16 if under 17 


under 17 years 
to 1.40 in any 
day for age 20) 


.50 
.40 


15.00 per week 
.40 


14.00 per week 
.3873 © (mini- 

mum 1.50 in 
any one day) 


4.00 per day 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR MALE EMPLOYEES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—Concluded 








Wages 
Industry per hour 
Janitors (including janitors, janitor-cleaners or janitor-firemen): | 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of over 50 suites (h). 0.0.0... cc cece cece tcc e ec eeecceeeeees 125.00 BPE 
month . 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of not more than 50 and not less than 25 suites (h).......... 100.00 mt 
mont 
Janitor residing on premises, apartment building of not more than 24 and not less than 13 suites (h)..........] 75.00 ie 
mont 
Janitor of apartment building of less than 13 suites for each hour of work actually performed according to a 
wiritten aereement Desween'eIMpPlOVEMAnd JAMItOR soe 2.05. o/s :cressteie oi6)syc/e/oisiel cio olose o:oie/sie/o aie sialeisierete afelcais/e miei tim « 00 
JNU loyal a¥es di fe 0b Ah) Series Ata contcne oO Ine Mom eacloe] Cait ERS HA Etech ies Pai SRS aA A aged Ad Ali Ta LM 385 


(a) Watchmen employed in camps where operations are entirely suspended are exempt from these minimum wage orders, 
In British Columbia Census Division No. 1 (southeast mountain area) a maximum sum of $1.25 per day for board and lodging 
may be deducted from wages. 

(b) A number not exceeding 10 per cent of the total number of employees over 21 years of age may be employed at less than 
the minimum rate, but at not less than 25 cents per hour. ’ 

(c) The number of male persons paid at wage rates less than the minimum for male persons over 21 years shall not exceed 
15 per cent of the whole number of male employees of any age. 

(d) Employees packing or sorting products damaged by frost where such packing and sorting was done by the grower 
were exempt from the order from December 5, 1935, to March 31, 1936. 

(e) Male persons under 21 years may be paid a minimum of 25 cents, providing the number receiving less than the regular 
minimum rates does not exceed 10 per cent of the total number of male employees of any age. 

(f) If vehicle is owned by the employee, all reasonable costs of operation are to be paid by the employer. Waiting time is to 
be paid for at regular rates. 

(g) Persons selling Christmas cards by personal or door to door canvas were exempt from September 3, 1936 to December 31, 
1936. Where the employee provides his own bicycle, all reasonable costs of operation while used in the employer’s service 
are to be paid by the employer. Regular employees working less than 374 hours during the week ending December 26, 1936, 
on account of two holidays in that week were not required to be paid the higher hourly rate. For the week ending December 19, 
1936, all male employees of any age working more than 48 hours were to be paid time and one quarter for such overtime work. 

) Not more than $20 per month may be deducted from wages as rent for a suite of 2 rooms and bath, not more than $5 
for each additional room; not more than $4 per month may be deducted for electricity and gas where no meters are installed. 
' A¢ +) ies order does not apply to steam engineers in apartment buildings who are to receive wages not less than those fixed 
or janitors. 
(j) Uniforms, if required, are to be furnished free of charge by the employer. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour under Collective Agreements and Schedules 
of Wages and Hours made Obligatory by Order in Council in 


Certain Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides 
that the wage rates and hours of labour agreed 
upon by representatives of employers and 
workers in a trade or industry for a locality, 
district or the whole province may be made 
obligatory by Order in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister in charge of the 
administration of labour legislation. Such 
rates of wages and hours of labour are noted 
below and are applicable to both male and 
female workers unless otherwise stated. 


Nova Scorta 


Industrial Standards Act of Nova Scotia 


The Industrial Standards Act of Nova 
Scotia was enacted in the session of the Nova 
Scotia Legislature 'March 10 to May 2, 1936. 
The Act, which was summarized in the LaBsour 
GazettE, July 1936, page 604, is similar to the 
Industrial Standards Act of Ontario as noted 
below under “Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario.” It is, however, restricted to the 
building and construction industry in Halifax 
and Dartmouth and excludes employees of 
the provincial government or municipalities 
and also excludes any employee performing 
temporary work or service the total amount 
of which does not exceed one hundred dollars. 

Four schedules were made binding by 
Orders in Council dated September 1, 1936, 
fixing wage rates and hours as follows: 


Minimum 
hourly Hours 
wage per week 
rate 
$ 
Bricklayers, Halifaxand Dartmouth... 97% 44 
Carpenters, Halifax and Dartmouth... .60 44 
Electrical workers, Halifax and Dart- 
MOWER A 2.0 He cet See a oe ee .80 44 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, 
Halifax and Dartmouth............. Ay ()) 44 


_ Provision is made in all schedules for extra pay for over- 
time. 


QUEBEC 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazeTTe, May 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 
1936, page 607. Under this Act applications 
may be made to the provincial Minister of 
Labour by either party to a collective agree- 
ment made between, on the one hand, one or 


more associations of bona fide employees, and 
on the other hand, employers or one or more 
associations of employers, to have those terms 
of such agreement which concern rates of 
wages, hours of labour and apprenticeship 
made obligatory on all employees and em- 
ployers in the same trade, industry or business 
within the territorial jurisdiction determined 
by the agreement. The application is then 
printed in the Quebec Official Gazette, and 
during the following thirty days, objections 
may be made to the Minister of Labour. After 
this delay, if the Minister of Labour deems 
that the provisions of the agreement “have 
acquired a preponderant significance and im- 
portance” that would make the establishment 
of these conditions advisable, an Order in 
Council may be passed making the terms obli- 
gatory on all employees and employers in the 
trade, industry or business in the territory in- 
cluded in the agreement from the date of the 
publication of the Order in -Council in the 
Quebec Official Gazette for the duration of the 
agreement. The provisions of an agreement 
thus made obligatory govern all individual 
labour contracts in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness and district, except that those individual 
contracts which are to the advantage of the 
employee will have effect unless expressly pro- 
hibited in the agreement which has been ap- 
proved by Order in Council. The agreements 
apply to both male and female employees 
unless otherwise stated, but many of the 
agreements provide that in no case may the 
wage rates for female workers be less than 
stated in an order of the Minimum Wage 
Board. The applications for extension of 
agreements have been noted and the condi- 
tions of the various agreements made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council have been given 
in the Lasour GazeTte beginning in the issue 
of June, 1934. 


Baxina Inpustry.—Agreements approved by 
Order in Council, as to wages and other 
working conditions in the baking industry and 
for bakery deliverymen provide for the fol- 
lowing minimum weekly wage rates and 
maximum hours: Quebec—bakers $19 to $22, 
apprentices $6 for beginners, bakers of dough- 
nuts and rolls $8 to $20, which rates may be 
reduced 15 per cent outside a 15 mile radius 
from the City of Quebec and Levis, hours 72 
per week, (LAsour Gazette, February, June, 
November, 1935, January and May, 1936); 
delivery salesmen, Quebec, $15, helpers $6, de- 
liverymen (not salesmen) $10, which rates may 
be reduced 10 per cent outside a 15 miles radius 
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from the City of Quebec and Levis, hours 72 
per week, (Lasour Gazette, July, 1936, 
February, April and May, 1936). Three 
Rivers—bakers $15 to $22, apprentice bakers 
$5 to $10; delivery salesmen $9 plus a com- 
mission of 7 per cent on money collected, 
helper (permitted only with a handicapped 
regular man) $5 (Lasour Gazertse, February, 
May and October, 1935, January and March, 
1936). Sherbrooke—bakers $13 to $20, ap- 
prentices $6 (Lasour Gazette March, 1935). 
Montreal—men in charge of the oven, the 
dough or the pastry $22, journeymen bakers, 
helpers and labourers $18, apprentices $10 to 
$12, a 60 hour week for inside workers; sales- 
men $15; (LAsour Gazette, August and Octo- 
ber, 1935, January and April, 1936). Hull— 
bakers $12 to $28, confectioners $20, appren- 
tices $6 to $12; hours 60 per week (LABouR 
GazeTtn, June and October, 1935). 





Fur INpustry, Montreal and District —An 
Order in Council which was summarized in 
the Lasour GazeTTe, June and November, 
1936, provides for the following minimum 
weekly wage rates in the district comprising 
the Island of Montreal and the area within 
50 miles of it: Cutters—first class $35, second 
class $28; operators (male)—first class $28, 
second class $20; operators (female)—first 
class $20, second class $15; finishers (female)— 
first class $18, second class $14; apprentice 
cutters, trimmers, blockers and nailers—first 
class $20, second class $12; examiners—first 
class $24, second class $12; finishers (male)— 
first class $24, second class $20. Hours: 40 
per week on the Island of Montreal and a 
radius of 10 miles from its limits and in the 
rest of the district for establishments with 
more than three workers; 48 per week in the 


area within a radius of 40 miles of the first 


area for establishments with three workers or 
less. 


SHon MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—This agreement, approved by Order in Coun- 
cil (Lasour GazettE, September, 1934, Febru- 
ary, 1935, January and February, 1936) applies 
to all male employees in the boot and shoe 
manufacturing industry throughout the prov- 
ince. Employees are divided into four trade 
classes A, B, C, and D. Classes A and B 
comprise skilled and semi-skilled workers on 
certain specified operations and are divided into 
experienced workers and apprentices. Class 
C comprises experienced boys working on cer- 
tain specified operations and their apprentices. 
Class D comprises helpers and boys not in 
other classes, such as sweepers, messengers, 
general assistants and also on certain specified 
operations. Minimum hourly wage rates are 
as follows:— 


Montreal 


Other 
ce Quebec | munici- 
radius of me P aa est of 
Class 10 miles wai pe CEP Province 
of Island | 72dtus © tion o 
of 10 miles | 3,000 or 
Montreal se 
cents cents cents cents 
Class A: 
Operators...... 40 38 34 32 
Apprentices.... 26 25 Be 20 
Class B: 
Operators...... 34 32 30 27 
Apprentices... . 21 20 18 17 
Class C: 
Operators...... 18 17 16 16 
Apprentices. ... 15 144 144 14 
@lasspD eto. . 13 123 123 124 


In establishments where the piece work sys- 
tem is in effect, it is sufficient if 80 per cent 
of the employees in each class (A, B, C and 
D) receive the minimum rates, except where 
minimum piece rates are established for specific 
operations by the joint committee under the 
agreement. 


MeEN’s, Boys’, YoutHs’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLOTHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Qursec.—This. industry throughout the Prov- 
ince Is covered by an agreement made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council. (The manufac- 
ture of work shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, 
etc., is not “included in the agreement.) The 
latest Order in Council made effective a new 
wage scale from January 1, 1937, providing 
for increases in wages over the previous rates. 
(Under an agreement between certain em- 
ployers and the union, these increased wage 
rates became effective in shops with the agree- 
ment, on November 1, 1936.) The province 
is divided into three zones: Zone I is the 
Island of Montreal and the area within 10 
miles of its limits, Zone II is the area within 
75 miles of the boundaries of Zone I, Zone 
III is the rest of the province. The hours are 
44 per week in Zone I and 48 hours in Zones 
iivand. til. 


In the coats, pants and vests departments, 
class AA consists of skilled cutters in all three 
departments; class A, of head operators and 
shape sewers on unbasted coats in the coat 
department and pocket makers and tape sewers 
in the vest department; class BB, of pocket 
makers and skilled trimmers in the coat depart- 
ment, back and front pocket makers, trimmers 
and seamers in the pants department and 
skilled trimmers in the vest department; class 
B, of fitters and offpressers in the coat depart- 
ment, leg pressers in the pants department, 
offpressers and second operators in the vest 
department; class C, of edge basters, second 
basters, shapers and top collar makers in the 
coat department and lining stitchers in the 
pants department; class D, of examiners, 
joiners (second operators), lining makers and 
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pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers in the pants depart- 
ment, fitters in the vest department; class 
EE, of steam machine pressers and underpressers 
in the coat department and general underpressers 
in the vest department; class E, of choppers, 
lining basters, machine edge basters and under- 
collar basters in the coat department, pocket 
makers and outside seamers on boys’ shorts and 
bloomers, and juvenile pants, lining sewers and 
attachers on boys’ shorts and bloomers and 
juvenile pants in the pants department; class 
FF, of underpressers in the pants department; 
class F, of armhole basters, buttonhole makers, 
lapel makers, sleeve makers in the coat depart- 
ment, buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers 
on boys shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, head basters, lining makers 
and vee sewers in the vest department; class 
G, of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
button sewers, canvas basters, canvas makers, 
coat finishers, general hands, inside coat tackers 
in the coat department, button sewers, examin- 
ers, finishers, fly makers, loop makers, pocket 
sergers and tackers in the pants department, 
brushers, button sewers, examiners, finishers, 
general hands, ticket sewers in the vest depart- 
ment; class H, of buttonhole tackers, fellers of 
bottom sleeve linings, pocket closers, sleeve 
lining tackers, ticket pocket makers, apprentice 
cutters and trimmers in the coat department, 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the pants 
department and buttonhole tackers and cleaners 
in the vest department; class K, of basting 
pullers (male). 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES _IN COATS, 
VESTS AND PANTS DEPARTMENTS 





Class ZoneI | ZonelIlI | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
76 68 64 
71 64 61 
65 58 55 
63 56 53 
60 54 51 
53 48 45 
47 42 40 
45 40 38 
38 34 32 
36 32 30 
31 28 26 
17 15 13 
20 18 17 
24 21 19 
28 25 23 
31 28 26 
16 123 11} 
Apprentice choppers— 
Ist6smonthse ska sie sh sek 18 16 15 
2nd 6 months............. 23 20 19 
SEC GAMONthS eal eniices 274 25 23 
4th 6imonths .2 4h 4. +. shes 324 29 28 
GtHUO WONtNS Jt. acures Selene 374 34 32 
After 24 years. ......5.%.. 45 41 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 
LStiOAMONGHES Stee ica ee a > 18 16 15 
ANGLO MONTHS. oe fitcacls< aiels 20 18 17 
OLOIG MONTHS. ct estae 23 20 19 
Ath Gsmonths vi reece ee. 25 23 21 
5th.6: months, sen. aed 274 25 23 
Gthy6 months si be «2 acts 31 27 27 
Atter sd Yea4rs) ices «ast see 374 34 32 


Where piece work rates are in effect, the 
following increases on the rates in force on 
October 1, 1936, are to apply: 5 per cent for 
classes A, B, C and D, 10 per cent for classes 
E. F. G and for offpressers, fitters and chop- 
pers, 15 per cent for seam and steam pressers. 
Manufacturers who employ contractors are to 
increase the prices paid to said contractors in 
accordance with the aforementioned increases. 

In the manufacture of odd pants, that is 
those which are not intended to be part of 
suits and which are intended to be sold only 
to retail and wholesale establishments, the 
following minimum rates apply :— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN 
MANUFACTURE OF ODD PANTS 


Class ZonelI | Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 

Skilled cuttersc.c.... sco 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 

maker, trimmer and seam- 

pS aT SEN ETE 613 554 523 
Lining stitcher and leg 

MPPRGSORE ie ta'e a» tie sid bn vatelanets 57 51 48 
Lining sewer and top presser . 50 45 422 
Chopper, pocket maker, 


lining sewer, stitchers and 

seamers (outside) on boys’ 

longs, shorts and bloomers 41 37 35 
Fitter, underpresser, trim- 

ming maker, buttonhole 

maker, seamer (inside) on 

boys’ longs, shorts and 

bloomers. 2). ah. see 33 30 28 
Fly maker, pocket serger, 

tacker, button sewer, fin- 

isher, loop maker, exam- 

iner, cleaner and button- 


hole tacker............... 284 254 243 
Apprentices— 

ist Gimontus s\n. ete t 16 123 114 

2ndi6imonths....).... aes 18 16 15 

8rd 6 months............. 214 19 18 

4th 6 months............. 25 22 20 

After 2) years. in. soe ce ene 283 25 22 





In the manufacture of infants’ and children’s 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceed- 
ing size 24, as well as sportswear, and for girls’ 
clothing up to the age of 14 years, providing 
such clothing is manufactured entirely by the 
same method and manner of production as 
that used in the men’s and boys’ clothing in- 
dustry and is not made by a manufacturer, 
contractor or jobber principally engaged in 
the cloak and suit industry, hours are 44 per 
week with a 5-day week in Zone I and 48 per 
week with a 54 day week in Zones II and III, 
with overtime at time and one-quarter. 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANU- 
FACTURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN'S 





CLOTHING 
Class ZoneI | ZoneII | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilled markers............ 68 61 59 
ALTIMMEOLPS een. Ghee 614 554 524 
Shape makorse 0.0. 53 48 45 
Tape sewers, offpressers, 
sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Pocket makers............. 44 40 38 


Steam machine pressers, 

choppers, machine edge 

basters, buttonhole mak- 

ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 

second operators, lining 

makers, shapers.......... 35 314 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 

ers, armhole basters, coat 

finishers, button sewers, 

general hands, canvas 

makers, canvas basters, 

underpressers............. 30 27 253 
Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 

lining sewers, undercollar 

makers, pocket closers, 

basting pullers, buttonhole 

tackers, cleaners, size tick- 

et sewers, brushers, ap- 

prentices— 


ist Gmonths!:.0.52.., 2) 17 15 14 
2nd 6 months........:.. 19 17 16 
8rd 6 months........... 23 21 20 
4th 6 months........... 27 24 23 
After 2 years........... 30 27 253 


WOMEN’S CLOAK AND Suir INpDUstRY, PROv- 
INCE OF QuEBEC.—The Orders in Council ap- 
proving the agreement for this industry govern 
conditions throughout the Province in the 
production, for women and girls over 14 years, 
of cloaks, coats, suits and of woollen skirts 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1935, March and 
April, 1986). The hours are 40 per week. 


The following minimum wage rates must be 
paid employees working by the week:— 


Class Wages per hour 
cents 

Fully skilled cutters..................- 80 
Semi-skilled cutters................25- 55 
Primers we ce etree lee 60 
A STOR EEN Coy gk ears Marae ike seein: AER MCE Aa 65 
Assistant fur tailors................... 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 

AMINGTS 16 see ee Os ae se 34 


In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work basis and piece rates are to 
be computed to yield the following minimum 
wage rates:— 


Class Wages per hour 
cents 

Jacket, coat and reefer operators....... 80 
HPO IPLESSOLe ane uae elt re ees» 80 
Machine pressers.............eeeceeee: 80 
WHGER DFESBCraee wc «cise cet os de cial © esehes 75 
Piece: pressersne. ocr ees ake eee 45 
Lining Makerste ieee cot Cee atone 42 
MINISHORS ct sten is Oke mers einen ce oe 42 
Skingimakerssa. see. eas ota 42 
Machine basters, hand basters and 

special machine operators............ 44 


Semi-skilled operators...............6. 55 





*A new schedule of wages is to come into effect 
February 1, 1937. 


Skilled female operators’ rates to be 20 per 
cent below the skilled male operators’ mini- 
mum, and female semi-skilled operators 10 
per cent below the semi-skilled male opera- 
tors’ minimum, except that if productivity is 
equal to male operators or if performing the 
same operation on piece work as a male opera- 
tor, the same wage rates apply to both male 
and female operators. Female section opera- 
tors to be paid the same rates as male section 
operators. 

The Board of Examiners may determine a 
special rate for employees whose production 
is under normal. 

Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
number of those employed in a factory. Ap- 
prentice operators, pressers and cutters to 
start at $7 per week, with advances every six 
months to a minimum of $22 at the end of 
three years. 


Guove INpustrY, (Fine Gloves) Province 
or QuEBEC.—The agreement approved by the 
Order in Council for this industry covers the 
entire province (Lasour Gazette, June and 
September, 1936). The hours are limited to 
49 per week. The wage rates specified in this 
agreement are piece work rates. For work in 
towns of a population of less than 15,000, the 
standard minimum piece rates are reduced 10 
per cent for the majority of operations. 


Gtove Inpustry (Work Gloves) Province oF 
QurBEeC.—This agreement, approved by Order 
in Council and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, September, 1936, covers glove cut- 
ters (work gloves) throughout the province. 
The wage rates are piece rates, which may be 
reduced by 10 per cent in towns of a popula- 
tion of 15,000 or less. Hours are 48 per week. 


WoMEN’s AND CHILDREN’s ‘MILLINERY IN- 


DUSTRY, MONTREAL AND District.—The agree- 


ment approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (LABour Gazette, August, 1935 and 
March, 1936) covers the Island of Montreal 
and an area within a distance of 50 miles 
from its limits. Hours are 40 per week. 
Wages per week for qualified operators are: 
hand blockers $31; straw operators, fabric 
operators, blockers and cutters $28, drapers 
$19, trimmers $14. Workers not yet qualified 
may be paid at rates fixed by the Joint Com- 
mittee until they are qualified, but not more 
than 25 per cent of employees in a certain 
class of work in any establishment may be 
paid at less than the above minimum rates. 


FURNITURE WORKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.*— 
The Order in Council making obligatory the 
agreement in this industry throughout the 
Province is summarized in the LaAsour 
GazettE, November and December, 1935 and 
Septemher, 1936. The province is divided into 
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three zones: Zone I comprises the Island of 
Montreal, Zone II the province with the 
exception of Zones I and III, Zone III com- 
prises the county of Chicoutimi and muni- 
cipalities of a population of less than 3,000 
provided the establishments in this zone do 
not employ more than 50 workers. The 
minimum wage rates are: for labourers over 
21 years of age—25 cents per hour in Zone I, 
22 cents in Zone II and 20 cents in Zone III; 
for boys of 16 years of age and over—12 cents 
per hour during first year, 14 cents during 
second year, 16 cents during third year, 18 
cents during fourth year and 20 cents during 
fifth year. For female employees the mini- 
mum rate is 16 cents per hour. Lower rates 
may be paid workmen whose capacity is re- 
duced, but in no case to be less than 80 per 
cent of the regular minimum rate, and not 
more than 5 per cent of staff may be paid at 
rates under the standard rate. 


PRINTING TRADES, QUEBEC AND CHICOUTIMI. 
—The Order in Council extending an agree- 
ment as to wages and working conditions in 
the printing trades in the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Beauce and Montmagny (Lasour 
Gazette, November 1935) provides for a 48- 
hour week for day work and a 45-hour week 
for night work. Minimum wage rates in the 
judicial district of Quebec for journeymen 
typographers, pressmen, stereotypers and book- 
binders; $25 per week for day work and $27 
for night work. In the judicial districts of 
Beauce and Montmagny these rates may be 
reduced 15 per cent. 

For the judicial districts of Chicoutimi, Lake 
St. John, Roberval and Charlevoix-Saguenay, 
the Order in Council (Lasour Gazertse, Octo- 
ber, 1936) provides for a 40-hour week. 
The minimum wage rate for journeymen typo- 
graphers, pressmen, bookbinders and _ stereo- 
typers is 52 cents per hour, with a 10 per 
cent reduction on this rate for work in munici- 
palities of a population of less than 2,000. 


Printine Trapes, Monrrear ANp District.— 
The Orders in Council covering the printing 
trades with the exception of work on daily 
newspapers and certain work in job offices, in 
Montreal and district, which were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerte, June and December, 
1936, include in their jurisdiction the Island of 
Montreal and the area within 100 miles of its 
limits. It is divided into four zones, of which 
Zone I comprises the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of its limits, Zone II the mu- 
nicipalities of Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, Sorel, 
St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, Joliette, Granby, 
Saint Jean d’Iberville, Laprairie, St. Jerome 
and within 2 miles of their limits, Zone III 
the remainder of the area, and Zone IV is 
made up of establishments owning and print- 


ing a weekly or semi-weekly newspaper in the 
territory comprising Zones II and III. The 
hours are 48 per week. Minimum weekly 
wage rates are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


SCHEDULE OF MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
IN BOOK AND JOB PRINTING, MONTREAL 
DISTRICT 


Zone I | Zone II| Zone III| Zone IV 


Journeymen compositors..} $31 20 | $26 52 | $24 96 | $23 87 


Journeymen machine 
OPETALONS!: heen oe eae 31°20} 26 52%) §24°96")" 23787 
Apprentice compositors... 7 68-| 653-| 614-| 5 88- 
23 52) 19 99 | 18 82 17 99 
Platen  pressmen and 
multi - copying machine 
operators— 
journeymen pressmen...| 25 92} 2203] 2074] 19 89 
LECOCTS. fa: s gare ones nemete 14 88} 1265) 11 90 11 39 
APPLeNtiCes..... s..2u + peel 7 68-| 653-; 614-| 5 88- 
14 88° )'"12 65>)" 11 907%" 14°39 
Cylinder Presses— 
journeymen®.!...: 2.7.1. 31.20 | 26°52°}"' 2496) 23°87 
ABSISLANU Eines ie eee 2592 | 22031] 20741) 19 83 
feeders (smaller ma- 
Chines) vo. hee at ere 18 24] 1550] 1459] 18 95 
feeders (larger ma- 
CHINES) A. ai hee ors tees 2160 | 1836] 17 28] 16 52 
Two Colour, Perfecting 
’ and Rotary Presses— 
JOUPNEVINEN 4... cess 33 60 | 2856] 2688] 25 70 
ASSISUANUSushine censke otine 25 92 | 22038] 2073) 19 88 
LOCCEIS hier tek alle ste cece 21 60 | 1836] 1728] 16 52 
nel persis spot. sos eee 14 88} 1265} 1190] 11 39 
All pressmen apprentices 
except those on platen 
DLESSCS ss ..t:ceusinnsct ieee 7 68-| 6 53- 6 14-| 5 88- 
18 24] 1550] 1459] 13 95 
Bookbinders (journey- 
men)— 
TMONG RM tte aioe at Sl 20M S26) 528\e24s06" es Sa 
SWOT TIE E.. aaron «cape 12 50 | 1063] 1000 9 57 
apprentices (men)...... 7 68-| 653-| 6141 5 88- 
23 52 | 1999) 18 82] 17 99 
apprentices (women)... 700-| 5 95-| 5 60-| 5 36- 
12 50 | 1063] 1000 9 57 
Pressmen (Lithograph)— 
Offset presses (smaller 
size)— 
journeymen.......... 20924) 22 03ulee 20174 19 83 
feedersand helpers...| 14 88 12 65 11 90 11 39 
Offset presses (largar 
size )— 
journeymen.......... 3120} 26 52 | 2496) 23 87 
feedersand helpers...| 14 88 12 65 11 90 igs 
Apprentices! iccisaeser 7 68-| 6 53- 614-; 5 88- 
14 88; 1265] 1190) 11 39 
Transferers 
(Lithograph)— 
journeymen transferers 
and photolith plate 
miaikersicen ae te ee BL 207} 261527124) 96 | 923587 
apprentices! 4a)... 010% 7 68-| 663-| 614-] 5 88- 
23 62 | 1999; 18 82| 17 99 





ORNAMENTAL JRoN AND Bronze WorKERS 
(SHOPMEN), MontTREAL AND QueEBEC.—For the 
Island of Montreal and neighbouring counties, 
an Order in Council made obligatory an agree- 
ment which stipulates a minimum wage rate of 
60 cents per hour for mechanics, 50 cents for 
fitters and 40 cents for helpers. Hours are 44 
per week (Lasour Gazette, September, 1935, 
and July, 1936). 


For the judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce 
and Montmagny, an Order in Council (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1935, and January, 1936) 
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provides in the judicial district of Quebec for 
minimum wage rates of 50 cents per 
hour for mechanics, 40 cents for adjusters 
and 30 cents for helpers. Hours are 50 per 
week. In the judicial districts of Beauce and 
Montmagny, these rates may be reduced 15 
per cent. 


Wage rates for ornamental iron workers 
(erectors) in certain localities are shown in 
the table of building trades rates below. 


GRANITE CUTTERS, PRovINcE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council (Lasour GazetTtn, May, 1936) 
made obligatory the terms of an agreement 
governing conditions in granite cutting opera- 
tions in connection with buildings, bridges, 
curbings and monumental works throughout 
the province with the exception of Saint 
Joseph d’Alma, Victoriaville and Rimouski. 
Hours are limited to 45 per week except 
for quarrymen and inexperienced labourers 
who may work 50 hours per week. Minimum 
wages for granite cutters and surface ma- 
chine operators who are fully competent 
granite cutters 50 cents per hour, quarry- 
men employed in quarries 35 cents, inex- 
perienced labourers in quarries 25 cents, ap- 
prentice granite cutters from 10 cents per 
hour during first year to 30 cents during third 
year. 


SToNE CUTTERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC, EXCEPT 
Hutu anp District—This agreement (LABouR 
Gazertn, April and October, 1935, April and 
May, 1936) covered wages and working condi- 
tions in limestone, sandstone, artificial stone 
or any other stone quarries except granite and 
marble quarries, and applies to operations in 
connection with all buildings, bridges, walls, 
monumental work and _ other operations, 
throughout the whole province except county 
of Hull and five neighbouring counties. Hours 
44 per week. Wages per hour: stonecutters 50 
cents, apprentice stonecutters from 15 cents 
during first year to 40 cents during fourth year. 


Stonecutters, Hutt anp Disrrict.—The 
Order in Council which was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerrn, May, 1936, and applies 
to Hull and five neighbouring counties, pro- 
vides for wage rates of 80 cents per hour for 
stonecutters, 25 cents to 60 cents for apprentice 
stonecutters, 50 cents for quarrymen and drill- 
ers, 40 cents for other quarry workers except 
timekeepers and water boys. Hours are 44 per 
week. It includes work in any quarry or in 
any other place where limestone or any other 
stone is cut, but not work on marble or granite 
nor the quarrying of crushed stone. 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastaL NavI- 
GATION), Montreau.—The agreement, which 
was approved by Order in Council and sum- 
marized in the Lanour Gazerts, May, July and 


August, 1936, covers the loading and unloading 
of all ships (except the handling of grain) 
engaged in inland and coastal navigation in 
the harbour of Montreal and the Lachine 
canal zone. Wage rates are 42 cents per 
hour for day work, 45 cents for evening work 
and 48 cents for night work. 


Barsers.—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdiresser trades cover several districts. 
The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc., are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in ad- 
dition provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above a 
specified amount taken in during the week. 
The following minimum wage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts: 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 


Female 
Barbers Hair- 
dressers 
Weekly 
1 receipts 
Locality Minimum of Shieh Minimum 
weekly Gorter: weekly 
is- 
tS sion of 50| 28° 
per cent 
is paid 
$ $ $ 
Quebec and Thetford Mines. 15.00 20 OO aa | stectetat erates 
UiVvlore GW lLOUD aes sas ece 10.00 2ONOO IS oh eens ce 
iPortneul County. nace 10.00 2000 ES. Soh none 
Shawinigan Fallsand Grand’ 

LS ee eerie te emer 15 .00a 25.00 12.50 
Uhree, Rivers: 5 .. sae eee 15.00a 25.00 12.50 
Cap de la Madeleine and 

Ipomnte:dulacwsruncsccs: 12.506 25.00 12.50 
Sherbrooke, Richmond, 

Wolfe, Compton, Fron- 

tenac and Stanstead Coun- 

GEARS R CRS ROL aR RO Se aa 13.00 2OAO0! Hh vacua es 
St. Hyacinthe, Drummond- 

ville and Granby......... 14.00 20.00 12.50 
DOLGL: 2h. tisk hese se obra pee een 12,008 Te See eo 8.00 
Joliette and l’Assomption... 12.00 20.00 10.00 
St. Johns’, Iberville and 

NADER Ville Ok s cise omeie vote 13.00 20.00 7.00 
INFOHELEAL Oa. cemcmacieeie < oe 15.00 ZoAOOU a neue Sere ¢ 
St. Jerome, St. Therese de 

Blainville, Terrebonne, St. 

Janvier, St. Rose, Shaw- 

bridge, New Glasgow, St. 

Canut, St. Monique, St. 

Scholastique, St. Sophie 

Gemar Wore): dea ioe os dee es 12.50 20.00 12.50 
Salaberry de Valleyfield.... 15.00 25:00) Gl\eecattne 313 

Td. set heer ite We hdey See ce Oe 20.00 34.00. thcae tie atete 
Rouyn and Noranda: 

Summer months.......... 15.00 Q5LOO™ ise. ete seosaiae 

Winter months............ 12.00 20-00 cece 


(a ) Or $18 without commission. 
(b) Or $15 without commission. 
(c) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 
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Bumping Trapps—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the 
province, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerre during 1934, 1935 and 
1936. In most cases the agreements cover 


specified sections of the province, comprising | 


several counties as well as the principal city. 
Building trades agreements which are in effect 
under these Orders in Council cannot apply to 
the agricultural industry. The minimum wage 
rates which were in effect at the end of the 
year 1936 under Orders in Council are shown 
in the accompanying table. 

The agreements in many cases also specify 
minimum weekly rates, lower than the stand- 
ard hourly rates, for workmen permanently 
employed on maintenance work for churches, 
chapels, seminaries, colleges, convents, monas- 
teries, hospitals, orphanages, asylums or other 
charitable institutions or in manufacturing 
establishments. ‘These weekly rates are not 
shown in the table. Minimum wage rates for 
apprentices which are set in many of the agree- 
ments are also omitted from this table. 


ONTARIO 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GazeTTr, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments in the issue of May, 1936, page 410, 
provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene or authorize an officer to convene 
a conference or series of conferences of em- 
ployees and employers in the industry, in any 
zone or zones to investigate the conditions of 
labour and practices in such industry and to 
negotiate standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour. The employees and employers in 
attendance may formulate and agree upon a 
schedule of wages and hours of labour for all 
or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council may declare such schedule to be 
in force during pleasure or for the period, not 
exceeding twelve months, stipulated in the 
schedule, and thereupon such schedule shall 
be binding upon every employee or employer 
in such industry in the whole or any part of 
the Province designated by the Minister, such 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 


Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and’ sched- 


_ules. The following is a summary of the wage 


rates in effect under these Orders in Council 
at the end of the year 1936: 


Locating Inpustry, Port ArtHuR Forestry 
Division.—A schedule was in effect for the 
period March 24, 1936, to October 1, 1936, which 
provided for minimum wage rates (in addition 
to board and lodging) of $35 per month for 
cooks and kitchen staff, $37.50 for general bush- 
men, $40 fon loaders, $45 for teamsters, $2.25 
per day for river drivers. Piece rates were set 
for pulpwood cutters, and for these workers a 
maximum of 75 cents per day might be changed 
for board and lodging. 


Baxkinea Inpustry—A schedule which was in 
effect. under Order in Council from September 
24, 1935, until August 6, 1936, provided that in 
the baking industry, in the Counties of Water- 
loo, Wellington, Perth, and Huron, the hours 
would be 56 per week with minimum weekly 
wage rates of $22 for foremen, $20 for oven 
men and table hands, $15 for bakers’ helpers, 
$10 for pan boys or apprentices, $17 for sales- 
men or bread drivers. 

Another schedule which came into effect 
December 8, 1986, provides that in this 
industry in Ottawa and surrounding dis- 
trict, the regular working week be of 56 
hours with the following minimum weekly 
nates: $21 for cakemakers, dough makers, 
machine operators, bench hands and oven men, 
$18 for bakers’ helpers, bread room checkers, 
bread salesmen or drivers and for fourth year 
apprentices, $16 for third year apprentices, $14 
for second year apprentices, $12 for oven boys 
and: first year apprentices. 


BREWING INpustry.—This schedule is in ef- 
fect throughout the Province and provides for 
a regular working week, between April 1 and 
September 30 of 50 hours, except transport 
drivers whose week is 54 hours. Between 
October 1, and March 31, the regular working 
week is 45 hours. Minimum weekly wage rates 
are: coopers $30; truck drivers $25; helpers 
$22.50; bottlers, operating machines, $24.50; 
other bottlers $22.50; watchmen, fermenting 
room and cold storage, brew house, washhouse 
$24.50. 


Men’s, Boys’ anp YoutHs’ CLorHinc.—The 
schedule which regulates this industry through- 
out the province applies to the manufacture of 
men’s, boys’ and youths’ pants, coats, vests and 
suits, etc., except work shirts, overalls, mack- 
inaw coats, etc., and except clothing for infants 
and children up to the age of 6 years. 

The following wage rates apply to the coun- 
ties of Ontario: York, Peel, Halton and Went- 
worth. In the remainder of the province 
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these minimum rates are reduced by 124 per 
cent. 


Minimum hourly wage rates for employees of 
“stock manufacturers”: Class A (skilled cutter 
and head operator) 70 cents; class B (finish 
presser) 65 cents; class C (pocket operator and 
front pocket and back pocket maker on pants) 
62 cents; class D (skilled trimmer, edge taper, 
Ist operator on vests and 2nd operator on 
vests) 614 cents; class E (shaper and leg and 
bottom presser on pants) 60 cents; class F 
(seamer on pants, top stitcher on pants, lining 
maker on pants, waistband maker on pants, 
fitter, under-baster, top collar baster and finish 
presser on vests) 57 cents; class G (lining 
maker, edge stitcher, joiner and pocket tacker, 
shoulder joiner, general operator, gorge sewer, 
fitter on vests, top presser on pants and 
chopper) 50 cents; class H (edge presser, edge 
baster by hand, lining baster, facing baster by 
hand, collar setter, and examining brusher) 
45 cents; class I (shoulder and undercollar 
baster, alteration tailor, seam presser, under 
presser and back presser on vests, pocket maker 
and outside seamer on boys longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining sewer and stitcher on 
boys’ shorts, longs and bloomers) 41 cents; 
class J (sleeve maker and separator of coats) 
37 cents; class K (buttonhole maker, machine; 
edge baster, machine, fitter on pants, trimming 
maker on pants, seam presser on pants, separ- 
ator of vests and ticket pocket maker) 35 cents; 
class L (facing and bottom tacker, special ma- 
chine operator, lapel and collar padder, facing 
baster, machine, armhole serger, lining and 
back maker on vests, operator on vests, baster 
on vests and separator of pants) 33 cents; 
class M (canvas baster, machine, special ma- 
chine operator on pants, buttonhole maker, 
hand, canvas baster, hand, finisher and button 
sewer) 31 cents; class N (bottom trimmer on 
pants, thread marker, canvas maker, machine, 
buttonhole tacker, binder, cleaner and basting 
puller, pocket and piecer on vests, general 
helper and busheller on pants) 284 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for employees of 
“odd pants manufacturers”: class A (skilled 
cutter) 68 cents; class B (front and back 
pocket maker, trimmer, lining stitcher, leg 
presser and top presser) 50 cents; class C 
(lining sewer and seamer) 43 cents; class D 
(pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers) 41 cents; class E 
(chopper for odd pants) 40 cents; class F 
(fitter, underpresser, trimming maker, button- 
hole maker and seamer on boys’ longs, shorts 
and bloomers) 33 cents; class G (fly maker, 
pocket serger, tacker, button sewer, loop maker, 
finisher, examiner, cleaner and _ buttonhole 
tacker) 284 cents. 

Any employer may submit to the advisory 
board the name of any employee who has less 
than the average skill and ability, and the 
board may set a special wage rate for such 
employee for a defined period. In the case of 
employees performing more than one operation 
they are to receive the wage rate for the high- 
est classification of work they perform, unless 
a special rate is fixed by the advisory board. 


Women’s CLOAK AND Suit INpustrRy, PrRov- 
INCE OF ONnTARIO—The schedule made binding 
by Order in Council under the Act for the 
women’s cloak and suit industry, that is the 
manufacture, for females, of cloaks, coats or 


suits and of woollen skirts of specified weight 
was summarized in the Lasour Gazette, De- 
cember, 1935, and was in effect until November 
18, 1936, The terms of this schedule relating 
to working hours and minimum wage rates 
were the same as in the agreement which is in 
effect in the Province of Quebec and is sum- 
manized above under “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act,’ except that the 
provisions relating to apprentices are mot in 
the Ontario schedule, and except that the 
Board set up under the Industrial Standards 
Act is to determine rates for handicapped 
workers. 


MILLInEeRY WoRKERS, PROVINCE oF ONTARIO. 
—The manufacture of millinery throughout the 
pnovince is governed by this schedule. Retail 
custom millinery is exempt from the provisions. 

Minimum wage rates per week in Toronto 
and within 50 miles of its limits; class A (hand 
blockers) $32, class B (blockers, pouncers and 
buffers, operators, cutters) $29, class C 
(drapers) $19, class D (trimmers and _ pre- 
parers) $15. For establishments situated more 
than 50 miles from the limits of the city of 
Toronto, these minimum rates may be reduced 
by 123 per cent. A special wage rate may be 
fixed by the Advisory Board for any employee 
whose skill and ability is found by the Board 
to be below the average. The Board may 
also fix a special wage rate for any employee 
performing more than one operation or who 
does work partially covered by this schedule 
and partially not so covered. Hours are 40 
per week. 


Furniture Inpustry, ProviINcE OF ONTARIO 
Excerpt Toronro—Under the schedule made 
binding for this industry, which was in effect 
until July 1, 1936, and which applied to the 
manufacture of all wood products known as 
household, office and school furniture (LABouR 
Gazette, August, 1935), two zones were set up: 
Zone “A” consisted of the whole province 
except the city of Toronto and an area 15 
miles from its limits and except the district 
bounded by the cities of Hamilton, Kitchener 
and Stratford; Zone “B” consisted of the 
area bounded by the cities of Hamilton, 
Kitchener and Stratford. Hours were 47 per 
week. 








Wages per hour 
Class of employee —— 


Zone ‘‘A’’|Zone ‘‘B”’ 


cents cents 
Skillediemployeesi.. sess oe ees dee nate 45 47 
Semi-skilled employees..............-- 35 Oo” 
Unskilled male labour over 21 years: 
From September 1, 1935, to March 1, 
(5 lee SOA ES Ae es meer LR Rh he 28 30 
From March 1, 1936, to July 1, 1936.... 30 32 
OV Sea ister done clove salsa ines sete ae if 17 
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BarRBERING TrRADE.—T wo schedules have been 
made binding by Orders in Council for the 
barbering trade. In Toronto and in Windsor, 
the minimum wage rate for barbers employed 
on a weekly basis is $20 per week, or if not 
regularly employed, $3 per day except Satur- 
day or a day preceding a holiday, for which 
the minimum is $5. If employed for less 
than a full day, 60 cents per hour is to be 
paid with a minimum of 3 hours’ pay. For 
barbers employed on a percentage basis, rates 
are stipulated in each city. 


Buitp1ine Traves.—Schedules governing wage 
rates and hours in the building trades in 
various localities, which are in force under the 
Act, have been summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTrTe during 1935 and 1936. The schedules 
apply to the immediately surrounding district 
as well as to the city named. The wage rates 
and hours for journeymen stated in these 
Orders are given in the accompanying table. 
(Apprentices are to be employed according to 
the conditions of the Ontario Apprenticeship 
Act.) 
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ALBERTA 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


This Act is similar to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act of Ontario which is noted above. The 
text of the Act was published in the Lazsour 
Gazerrr, June 1935, page 534, and amendment 
noted in the issue of June 1936, page 501. The 
following schedules have been made binding 
under this Act: 


Baxinc TrapE—Two schedules are in effect 
in this trade. The schedule which governs 
the trade in Edmoaton extends also to the 
surrounding district, and provides for a 54 
hour week, with the following minimum weekly 
wage scale, effective from January 8, 1937: 
foreman $25.50, doughmen, ovenmen and bench 
hands $23, helpers, shippers and packers $18, 
wrappers $12.50, apprentices $12.50 first year, 
$14 second year, $16 third year, salesmen or 
deliverymen $21. 

The Calgary schedule also extends to the 
surrounding district, with the following mini- 
mum wage scale for a 54 hour week: dough- 
men, ovenmen and bench hands $21.50, helpers, 
shippers and packers $15, wrappers $12.50, 
apprentices $8 first six months, $10 second 
six months, $12.50 second year and $15 third 
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year; salesmen or deliverymen (experienced) 
$19.50, (inexperienced first three months) 
$16.50. 


Brewine Inpustry.—This industry through- 
out the Province is regulated by a schedule 
which provides for a 44 hour week (with cer- 
tain exceptions in which specified longer hours 
are permitted). Minimum hourly wage rates 
are: from 712 cents to 814 cents in brewing 
department ($157 per month for’ first cellar 
man); from 624 cents to 75 cents in bottling 
department (except labourers for first six 
months 574 cents and first bottle yard men $145 
per month); from 66% to 754 cents for engin- 
eers and firemen $189 per month for chief 
engineers) ; general mechanics 72 cents, mech- 
anics’ helpers 624 cents. 


Buipina Trapes—Schedules governing cer- 
tain building trades in the cities of Edmon- 
ton, Calgary and Wetaskiwin, and in the dis- 
trict surrounding the City in each case, have 
been summarized in the Lasour Gazerts, April, 
July, September and November, 1936. The 
minimum wage rates and hours in effect under 
such schedules are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. Provision for apprentices’ wages is 
made in some cases but not shown in this 
table. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES AND MAXIMUM HOURS FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES, AS APPROVED BY 
ORDERS IN COUNCIL UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 











Edmonton Calgary Wetaskiwin 
Trades ; et ey 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 
TRY ae) ) ee sO ec ERUE Se Be iog? io rion avai weir eee Pair wroce hacer irvrieanrcncacucl (eheareencse wceekcncr cil iis cs cocaine .90a 44 
MAT EMLCLS 08 5342 ts ae eeu Meme eR ea Meats ACME anna o-cteele sis 15 Be lass see ake en ee ee .60 44} 
HEA DOULET RIAs a eee Pee Doan eae pe ce Set ee! | ue AE 7 ee [he Geno er rr 40 44b 
BNSC EMICA WOLD CTS Wt ie aap Pee ere ne eae ere UR eo a.cllwieusyeacido aie eel |e Cee .90 40 Se 48 
PET SI OLS ih aisve ee Teta es tee RNa las eR aoe IP Me: ares leks ne veto: ee eT ear cee ER ce ae | 50 48 
abourenss (building) Meer namic eh 52 Sele einen orotate «call c cee cree ee ate I ree pe eee Td eae en 40 44 
| Gey AVS ec heeg OVO PP tid CAE OT Ree rea ok SE ie ae SN MR ee KOE rt .90 AOR Ao ois cls Slee cee 
WOO. C' HE Reman ee See ee ree ie ars. 2 ee in i NRE BOM ee ceca, SER eat 
ELITE DOTS re lates la ahal eae ce sR etc te ain cas A PRN OUTS SED: ciel] «egg ole ater | ie a .80 40 70a 40 
JERS OTH eee ee Une «ia eee cll EAA Cea ey dE Gee ON A RR RP DS BOC .90 40 90a 44 
Tie DOUTEKRSH some oie. Ebert ah oh emer oo aan ees eta ee .60 Oe a a ease \sirs Rel eke ee 
TPA TEGO Ore fiat eke, Gabeira a, oo Aa ate Patee ner At aes. ee OE 95 40 95 40 95 48 
Leb oe yay ares Ate RAT ee ema est es ne ee RC aeOe es eR ya ee alleys Gouphol 45 48 
iinsmiths anaesheetiletaloWorkerge. etc mere ates Ge «vs wes Petecrese ieee | ee came Cee ent ae | Ce .90 48 
FEV OUD ERS 2): Sy cncit: Ss atcpete Btacare fe oak nc Fae nr He ciRee Neda pheed GES: o wares {in Otte gSlelat Sele | GR | te a eae mmm | OD -40 48 
Tile, Marble and Terrazzo Layers......05........c.000s.000. 1.00c GANS (| ee wer ibearee tate roee se 1.00 44 
BCID Ore cio. uly) RP th is pete, hak ems gal PRLS aly. 5 als .60c BAA es etc eer | een 60 44 
Wall Machine» Workersis.ce 1) sence cette eee cc deh 70c BE | is st Rie Aiea eaetiewioe .70 44 
JU RIDOULErSe oy, sanseere oe ches ch et eee eee oe eS. Ue: 50c Be es. ae ne eae ee eee .50 44 





(a) From January 1, 1937. 
(b) 48 hours outside the city. 


(c) 10 cents per hour extra for work 15 miles or more from city. 
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Department of Trade and Industry Act of 
Alberta 


Under the provisions of the Department 
of Trade and Industry Act, 1934, a code of 
Fair Competition and Business Practice and 
Schedule of Prices for the Printing Industry 
was approved by the Minister of Trade and 
Industry, on petition of the members of the 
commercial printing industry in the province, 
and with the regulations was approved by 
Order in Council on October 9, 1936. 

The code provides for a 44 hour week at 
regular pay except that in smaller municipal- 
ities, if necessary, permission to work up to 50 
hours per week may be given by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. 


In cities or other municipalities where agree- 
ments are in effect in the industry, between 
employers and Canadian or international 


unions, such conditions are made binding in 
all establishments. In municipalities where 
no such agreement exists, hours of labour, 


“ wages and working conditions must be sub- 


mitted fior approval to the Board of Industrial 
Relations. The wages and hours under union 
agreements on record in the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour as being in force for job- 


printing establishments in Alberta are as 
follows: Edmonton compositors and _ press- 
men, $37.40, 44 hours per week; Calgary, 


compositors $36.80, 40 hours per week and 92 
cents per hour, 44 hours per week; press- 
men, cylinder, $40.50, platen, $36.80, 44 hours 
per week; Lethbridge, compositors $37.40, 44 
hours per week; Medicine Hat, compositors 


$35.64, 44 hours per week. 


Codes for retail stores and for dyeing and 
cleaning require that for all employees the 
wages and hours under minimum wage orders 
shall be observed. 


Maximum Hours of Labour as Limited by Provincial Legislation 


Legislation on the statute books of the 
provinces governing various work-places such 
as factories, mines and shops, etc., limits the 
working period for certain classes of em- 
ployees. This statutory regulation of hours 
deals, for the most part, with the working 
conditions of women and young persons. 


In addition to the hours provisions in cer- 
tain Acts, two provinces, British Columbia 
and Alberta, have enacted statutes establish- 
ing a uniform standard of hours in industry. 
In another province, Quebec, legislation has 
been passed to enable the working period to 
be shortened with a view to making possible 
the employment of more workers, 


In British Columbia, the Hours of Work 
Act of 1923, was re-enacted, with amendments, 
in 1934. The Act sets a maximum limit of 
eight hours in a day and 48 in a week for 
persons employed in mining, manufacturing 
and construction and in such other indus- 
tries or occupations as may be added by 
regulation. Up to the present time, barbering, 
baking, catering, drug stores, transportation, 
the occupations of hotel clerk and elevator 
operator, the mercantile industry and the soft 
drinks industry have been brought within the 
Act. The Board of Industrial Relations ad- 
ministering the Act may make exemptions or 
add other industries. 


In Alberta an Hours of Work Act which 


came into effect on September 1, 1936, pro- . 


vided for an eight-hour day and a 48-hour 
week for female employees, and a nine-hour 
day and a 54-hour week for male workers. 
The Act applies to any establishment, work 
or undertaking in or about any industry, 


trade or occupation with the exception of 
farming and domestic service. It does not 
affect the provisions of the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act which provides an eight-hour day 
for underground workers. 

Exemption from the hours limitation is made 
in both provinces in the case of persons hold- 
ing confidential, supervisory or managerial posi- 
tions. : 

Since June 10, 1933, an Act respecting the 
Limiting of Working Hours has been in force 
in Quebec. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council is empowered to limit the number 
of hours in a day or a week during which a 
workman employed in manual labour may 
work. Orders under this authority cover the 
building industry in St. Hyacinthe, and in 
the Montreal, Quebec and Eastern Townships 
Divisions; male and female operators in hair- 
dressing establishments and beauty parlours 
on the Island of Montreal and employees in 
shoe repair and shoe shining parlours in the 
same district. 

The Nova Scotia Legislature, in 1935, passed 
the Limitation of Hours of Labour Act re- 
lating to mining, manufacturing and construc- 
tion. The kinds of undertakings to which the 
Act was to apply and the number of hours 
of work were to be fixed by a Board of Ad- 
justment. It has not yet been proclaimed in 
force. 

In New Brunswick, in 1936 a Fair Wage 
Act provided that the Board of Commissioners 
of Public Utilities, when directed by the Min- 
ister of Health and Labour, may establish 
fair rates of wages and the maximum hours 
for which such wages shall be paid in any 
trade, industry or business. Where unfair 


conditions seem to exist voluntary adjust- 
ment through conferences of employers and 
workers may be sought. 


MInInG AND MeErtrALLuRGICAL INDUSTRIES 


Legislation has been enacted in all the prov- 
inces, except Manitoba and Prince Edward 
Island, providing for an eight-hour day for 
sertain classes of miners. 

In Alberta, underground workers have an 
eight-hour day, including the time spent going 
to and from the working face. 

In Ontario, miners have an eight-hour day, 
reckoned from the time of arrival at the 
working face, in those parts of the province 
without county organization. In these areas 
are included all the principal mining opera- 
tions in the province. The hours limitation 
may be extended to other parts of the province 
by proclamation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Elevator and hoist operators in 
mines may not be required to work more 
than eight hours in any 24. In case of 
emergency the time may be extended by four 
hours in 24, for a period not longer than 10 
consecutive days. 

In the Yukon, the maximum working hours 
in underground quartz or lode mining and 
placer mining are limited to eight in 24 except 
for purposes of changing shifts or in an emer- 
gency in placer mining. In placer mining 
overtime may be worked under a written 
agreement between employer and employee 
except where the latter is engaged by the 
month. 

In British Columbia, an eight-hour day is 
in force for workers both above and below 
ground in coal and metal mines. This period 
includes the time the underground worker 
takes to reach the working face. Employees 
in metallurgical works, including stationary 
engineers, also have an eight-hour day by 
legislation. 

In Quebec, the underground employment of 
boys under 17 years for more than 48 hours 
in a week is prohibited. 

In Nova Scotia, an eight-hour day is pro- 
vided for underground workers. This has been 
extended to workers above ground by agree- 
ments between mining companies and the 
unions. 

In Saskatchewan mines, a statutory eight- 
hour day is in force for all mine workers 
except where otherwise agreed upon by em- 
ployers and employees. 

In Manitoba, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations governing 
hours of miners but up to the present, no 
action has been taken. There is practically 
no mineral development in Prince Edward 
Island, 
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FACTORIES 


Factory laws in the Canadian provinces 
limit the hours of work for women and young 
persons except in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia, where the Hours of Work Acts apply to 
all employees. Exemptions may be made, 
in all provinces, either by permit from the 
factory inspector or, in the case of the two 
western provinces, by the Board of Imdus- 
trial Relations or by regulation. 

In New Brunswick, for females, and in 
Ontario, for females and for boys under 16, 
the maximum hours are 10 in a day with a 
60-hour week; in Quebec for females and 
boys under 18, the maximum is 10 hours 
daily with a 55-hour week; and in Saskatche- 
wan for females and boys under 16 a 48-hour 
week, 

The Nova Scotia Act imposes no limitation 
on hours of work under normal conditions, 
but in all these provinces, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Quebec, Saskatchewan and Nova 
Scotia, provision is made for emergencies. 
With a permit, an extension of hours may be 
made in Ontario, Nova Scotia and Saskatche- 
wan up to 124 hours in a day and 724 hours 
in a week on not more than 36 days in 
the year; in New Brunswick to 134 hours 
in a day and 81 hours in a week for a max- 
imum of 36 days and in Quebec to 12 hours 
in a day and 65 hours in a week for six 
weeks in the year. 

In addition to these maximum hours pro- 
visions, the working period in factories is 
fixed for the same classes of workers. In New 
Brunswick the employment of women and 
young persons is prohibited between 10.30 
p.m. and 6 a.m.; in Nova Scotia, between 
9 pm. and 6 am.; in Ontario between 6.30 
p.m. and 7 a.m.; in Quebec between 6 p.m. 
and. 6 a.m.; in Saskatchewan between 10 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. Jn Ontario and Quebec in emerg- 
encies the factory inspector may permit work 
up to 9 pm. In these two provinces, how- 
ever, women and young persons may be em- 
ployed in two shifts of eight hours each, both 
shifts to fall between the hours of 6 a.m. and 
ti pat 

In Manitoba, the Factories Act limited the 
working hours of females and boys under 17 
to nine in a day and 54 in a week. With 
permission from the inspector, the hours of 
females might be extended to a maximum of 
12 in a day and 60 in a week for not more 
than 36 days in the year. There was no limit 
to the extension of hours for boys under 17. 
Work for females was prohibited between 
10 p.m. and 7 a.m. 

An Order of the Minimum Wage Board 
issued in 1936, which supersedes any con- 
flicting provisions of the Factories Act, pro- 
vides that no female and no boy under 18 


shall be employed for more than eight hours 
in a day, or nine hours in a day if there is 
a half-holiday in the week, or for more than 
48 hours in a week. No male person over 
18 years of age may be employed in factories 
in Greater Winnipeg for more than 48 hours 
in a week, unless overtime is paid at the rate 
of 80 cents an hour. No person under 17 
may ‘be required to work overtime, and no 
male under 18 or any female may work over- 
time for more than three hours in a day or 
more than six hours in a week. 

Prince Edward Island has no Factories Act. 


SHOPS 


In Alberta, shops are governed by the 
Hours of Work Act. 

In British Columbia, the Hours of Work 
Act applies to all wholesale or retail establish- 
ments in the province except that temporary 
exemption from the 8-hour day daily limit 
may be granted, by Order in Council, for spe- 
clal purposes such as the Christmas shopping 
season. Except in the cities of Vancouver, 
North Vancouver and Victoria, the muni- 
cipalities of the Districts of West Vancouver, 
Burnaby, Oak Bay and Saanich and the muni- 
cipality of the Township of Esquimalt, the 
daily limit may also be exceeded by three 
hours on Saturday or on a day before a statu- 
tory holiday when falling on a Saturday but 
the total number of hours worked in any one 
week may not exceed 48. Persons empioyed 
in drugstores may work four hours per week 
in excess of 48 hours, but in no case may 
hours of work exceed nine in a day. These 
regulations came into effect on October 1, 
1936, and continue until September 30, 1937. 

Under the Industrial and Commercial Es- 
tablishments Act of Quebec, females and boys 
under 18 may be employed in shops for a 
maximum of 60 hours in a week in towns of 
10,000 population or more. For two weeks 
before New Year’s Day or with a permit for 
not more than six weeks, the time may be 
extended up to 12 hours in a day and 65 hours 
in a week. 

In Nova Scotia, under the Children’s Pro- 
tection Act, girls under 16 and boys under 14 
years of age may not work im a shop for 
more than eight hours in a day, exclusive of 
meal times, or more than four hours on Satur- 
day, with the exception of drivers, etc. 

In Manitoba, under the Shops Regulation 
Act, women and girls over 14 and boys over 
14 and under 17 years might be employed for 
14 hours in a day and 60 hours in a week, 
with the exception of those engaged in out- 
of-doors work such as drivers, etc., who may 
be employed for a maximum of 66 hours in a 
week. In emergencies, the inspector might 
permit extension of hours for anyone over 
16 years of age to 70 in a week. 
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By a Minimum Wage Order, however, 
females and boys under 18 employed in shops, 
stores, etc. in Manitoba may not work for 
more than 9 hours a day or 48 a week, except 
that 114 hours may be worked on Saturday. 

Under the Shops Act, boys or girls under 14 
years af age, and exempt from school attend- 
ance, may be employed for a maximum of 
eight hours in a day and 48 hours in a week. 
Boys over 13 and under 14 years may be em- 
ployed for two hours on school days and. eight 
hours on holidays. 

In Ontario, shops are regulated under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act and 
maximum working hours in shops are the 
same as those for factories, that is, 10 hours 
in a day, and 60 a week for females and boys 
under 16. 


BAKESHOPS AND BAKERIES 


In New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and in 
Quebec, employment in tbakeshops is not 
governed by statute but large bakeries would 
come under the factory laws in all provinces. 
They are specifically included in the factories 
Acts of Ontario, Alberta and Saskatchewan 
and are subject to the hours provisions govern- 
ing these establishments in the two last named 
provinces. 

In Ontario, since 1934, the hours of adult 
male employees in bakeries have been limited 
to 56 in a week, except with written permission 
of the inspector, but no permission is required 
for overtime on Friday when a statutory or 
civic holiday occurs on the following Monday. 
No work, except that of a preliminary kind, 
may be done on Sunday between 7 a.m. and 
1 pm., but this prohibition does not apply 
to employees whose daily period of work is 
not more than eight hours betwen 7 a.m. and 
6 p.m. and who regularly receive a weekly 
day of rest. Anyone working more than nine 
hours in one work period or during any 24 
consecutive hours, must be given at least 24 
hours rest period unless a special permit has 
been obtained. 

The Manitoba Bakeshop Act limits the 
working hours of all employees to 12 hours 
in a day and 60 in a week. 


BARBERSHOPS AND Harr DressING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS 


In the Western provinces hairdressing and 
beauty-parlour establishments are under the 
Minimum Wage Acts, and working hours are 
limited under the authority of these statutes. 

In Ontario, a “shop” in the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act includes a place where 
services are offered for sale and, therefore, 
the term would appear to cover barber-shops 
beauty-parlours, etc, 
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In Quebec, under the Act respecting the 
Limiting of Working Hours, an Order in 
Council provides a 55-hour week for male 
and female employees in all hair dressing 
and beauty-parlour establishments on the 
Island of Montreal The working hours 
must fall between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. except 
on Saturdays when the time may be extended 
to 9 p.m. 


Suon REPAIR AND SHOE SHINE SHOPS 


In Quebec, under the same authority, hours 
in these work-places, which are not governed 
by the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Act, are limited by Order im Council to 
64 in a week, except with an overtime permit, 
which may extend the time by two hours in 
a-day but not more than six hours in a week. 

These work-places are also governed in 
Ontario and the Western provinces in the 
same way as barber shops. 


HorTets AND RESTAURANTS 


Working hours in hotels and restaurants 
are regulated in Alberta and British Columbia 
under the Hours of Work Acts and in Ontario 
for female workers, under the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act. 

In Ontario, Quebec, Manitoba and Saskat- 
chewan, there is statutory provision for one 
day’s rest in seven for employees in hotels 
and restaurants in certain classes of towns. 

In Ontario, the Act applies to cities and 
towns having a population of 10,000 or more. 

In Quebec, Orders in Council under the One 
Day’s Rest in Seven Act, issued in January 
and May, 1935, provides a weekly rest day 
of 24 consecutive hours or, in the Quebec 
District with permission of the factory 
inspector, two periods of 18 consecutive hours 
in the same week. The maximum consecutive 
hours which may be worked by any employee 
are limited to 12 in any 24 and office employees 
must have at least 12 hours consecutive rest. 
These regulations do not apply, however, to 
establishments employing less than 5 persons 
if situated in municipalities with less than 
3,000 population. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, hotels and 
restaurants are governed by the One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Acts, which apply only to 
cities. 

OFFICES 


In Alberta, the hours of office employees 
are governed by the Hours of Work Act, that 
is, maximum hours for females are eight a 
day and 48 a week and for males nine a day 
and 54 a week. 

In other provinces persons employed in 
clerical work in such establishments as 
factories, shops, etc., would seem to come 


~~ 
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within the scope of the laws limiting hours in 
these work-places. 


TRANSPORTATION 
(a) Steam: 


In Ontario, a company operating a railway 
of 20 miles or more in length may not employ 
a conductor, engineer, motorman, fireman, 
trainman, despatcher or signalman for more 
than 16 hours without a rest period of at least 
six hours. 


(b) Electric: 


The Ontario Municipal Board has power 
to regulate hours for employees on street 
railways, including buses or other vehicles 
operated in connection with a street railway, 
but the statute stipulates that the hours of 
such persons shall not exceed 10 in one day 
for a maximum of six days in a week, the 
day’s work to be performed, wherever possible, 
within 12 consecutive hours. 


(c) Road: 


Six provinces, Alberta, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Prince Edward Island 
and Saskatchewan, specifically regulate the 
working hours of drivers engaged in passenger 
and incidental freight transportation. 

Such drivers in Alberta may not be required 
to do more than nine hours of actual driving 
in any 24-hour period. 

In an Act respecting taxicabs in eyein ae, 
were set at 12 in a day for not more than six 
Winnipeg, the maximum hours for drivers 
days in a week. The Taxicab Board however 
was empowered to reduce these daily hours. 
The Municipal and Public Utility Board in 
Manitoba is empowered to regulate the work- 
ing conditions of drivers of public service and 
commercial vehicles. A regulation provides 
maximum hours of 9 a day in driving andi 12 
a day in any capacity for 6 days in a week. 

In New Brunswick, regulations under the 
Motor Carriers’ Act limit working hours of 
drivers of motor cars, trucks and buses, etc., 
operated for compensation. They may not be 
employed for more than 10 hours in any 
consecutive 16, except in emergency. 

In Ontario, no driver of a public vehicle 
may work more than 10 hours in any 24. 

In Prince Edward Island, drivers of trucks 
and buses upon the highway may not be 
required to work for more than 10 hours in 
any 24. 

Under the Public Service Vehicles Act, of 
Saskatchewan, the Public Utility Board may 
regulate hours of work for drivers of public 
service and commercial vehicles, not includ- 
ing motor vehicles carrying passengers for an 
electric or steam railway. Drivers of public 
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passenger vehicles, such as buses, may not 
work for more than 9 hours of actual driving 
in any 24-hour period. 

In British Columbia, truck transportation 
was brought under the Hours of Work Act 
by regulation in June, 1935, thus giving an 
eight-hour day and 48-hour week to employees. 
Overtime, except for operators of motorcycles, 
bicycle riders and foot messengers employed 
exclusively on delivery or messenger work 
and milkmen, is limited to six hours in a 
week, but no employee may work more than 
10 hours in any one day. Milkmen may 
work 15 hours in excess of 48 hours in a week, 
but over a*period of seven weeks work may 
not be in excess of 378 hours, or more than 
10 hours in any one day. 

In 19386, an amendment in the Nova Scotia 
Vehicle Act provides that, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil, the Minister of Highways may make regu- 
lations governing hours of labour for drivers 
of commercial vehicles. 


BuiLDING TRADES 


Under the authority of the Quebec Act 
respecting the Limiting of Working Hours. 
Orders in Council have been issued applying 
to the building trades. Hours of labour are 
limited to eight in a day and 40 a week in 
the Montreal Division, including the judicial 
districts of Montreal, Montcalm, Hull, Pontiac, 
Terrebonne, Joliette, St. Hyacinthe, Chambly, 
Iberville and Richelieu. Any contractor may 
adopt the two-shift system with a six-hour 
day and a six-day week for each shift. The 
two-snift system is compulsory from May 1 
to October 1 on works costing more than 
$20,000 for the government, municipal and 
school corporations, fabrique or parish trustees, 
or on works partly financed by the govern- 
ment. 

From May 1, 1985, building workers in the 
county of St. Hyacinthe were made subject 
to a 48-hour week with a daily maximum of 
eight hours. 

Similar regulations to those in the Montreal 
Division were laid down for the Quebec 
Division, comprising the judicial districts of 
Quebec, Three Rivers, Beauce, Montmagny, 
Nicolet, Kamouraska, Chicoutimi, Roberval, 
Saguenay, Rimouski, Gaspé and Abitibi and 
for the Eastern Townships Division, including 
Bedford, St. Francis and Arthabaska, The 
order does not apply, however, if the total 
cost of the works is under $300 for the Quebec 
Division and under $200 for the Eastern Town- 
ships Division. From June 1, 1936, an amend- 
ing order established an eight-hour day and 
48-hour week in these two divisions. The 


two-shift system is compulsory for the same 
class of works during the summer season as 
in the Montreal Division, but in the Quebec 
and Eastern Townships Divisions each shift 
covers at least eight hours on six days a 
week, 


MunicipaLt Fire DepartMENTS 


The Legislatures of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
have enacted measures for regulating the work- 
ing hours of persons employed by municipal 
fire departments. A two-platoon system 1s 
provided for in all these provinces. 

In Alberta, in every place having a paid 
fire department all employees may have one 
full day off duty in every week. In cities 
or towns having a population of 10,000 or 
more, the two-platoon system is compulsory. 
Under this Act alternative systems are pro- 
vided’: either that employees have 24 hours 
on duty followed by 24 hours rest, or there 
are day and night shifts, the shifts alterna- 
ting every seven days, and covering 10 hours 
during the day or 14 hours at night. The one 
full day off duty does not include periods of 
release at the changing of platoons. 

In British Columbia, the Fire-Departments 
Hours of Labour Act, applying to any place 
where there is a paid fire department, pro- 
vides that employees must have two full days 
off duty each week in addition to the periods 
off duty under the Two-Platoon Act. 

In Ontario, the Fire Departments Act 
applies to places having a population of not 
less than 10,000 and a permanent fire depart- 


“ment paid by the municipal corporation. The 


two-platoon system is compulsory, every 
employee having 24 consecutive hours off duty, 
not including periods of release at the change 
of platoons. 

In Nova Scotia, in cities having not less 
than 30,000 population where there is a 
permanent fire department paid by the city, 
the two-platoon system comes into force when 
it is approved by a majority of the city 
council, 

In Saskatchewan, in any city of 10,000 or 
more population having a permanent fire de- 
partment paid by the city, employees have 24 
consecutive hours off duty, not including 
periods of release at the changing of platoons, 
if it is so decided by by-law. the vote to be 
taken upon the submission, before November 
1 in any year, of a petition signed by not 
less than one-tenth of the electorate. 


Pusiic Works 


In British Columbia, provincial public works 
are included in the undertakings governed by 
the Hours of Work Act. 
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The Manitoba Fair Wage Act empowers 
the Minister of Public Works to limit the 
number of daily hours for persons employed 
on provincial public works. Under this 
authority, maximum hours varying from 44 
to 48 in a week are in effect except for team- 
sters who have a maximum work-week of 54 
hours. In 1984, these provisions were ex- 
tended to certain private works. 

In Ontario, the Government Contracts 
Hours and Wages Act came into force on 
January 1, 1987, and is generally similar to 
the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 
passed by the Dominion Parliament in 1985. 
The Act provides for an eight-hour day and 
a 44-hour week on construction works under- 
taken by the Provincial Government by con- 
tract and on works aided by the province. 

In Quebec, by an Order in Council in April, 
1929, the Minister of Public Works and La- 


bour was empowered to ,determine fair and 
reasonable hours of labour in connection with 
all construction contracts made on behalf of 
the Government. In 1932, provision was made 
to include such conditions in contracts made 
by any other government department. In this 
province, the hours of employees on certain 
public works are restricted by the Act re- 
specting the Limiting of Working Hours 
wherever such works come within the scope of 
the Act. 

In the Yukon, there is a statutory eight- 
hour day for persons employed on _ public: 
works except in cases of “extraordinary emer- 
gency.” 

Other provinces have at one time or another, 
adopted a “fair-wage” policy in connection 
with public works. There is no information 
as to how far this policy affects hours of 
labour. | 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


palatine employment showedi its cus- 
tomary seasonal contraction at the _ be- 
ginning of January, 1937, but the losses, on 
the whole, were smaller than at the same 
date in earlier years of the record. The firms 
furnishing data laid off some 59,300 workers 
at the date under review or 5:7 per cent of 
their December 1 payrolls, as compared with 
an average decline of about seven per cent 
recorded at January 1 in the years 1921-1986. 
Returns were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 10,084 employers 
whose payrolls aggregated 985,078 as com- 
pared with 1,044,411 in the preceding month. 
The index (average 1926100) stood at 103°8, 
compared with 110-1 at December 1, 1936, 
and 99-1 at January 1, 1986. The indexes for 
the beginning of January in the preceding 
years of the record are as follows: 1935, 


Q4-4: 1984, 88-6; 1988, 78-5; 1982, 91-6; 
1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; 1928, 
107-7; 1927, 95-9; 1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 


1924, 89-8; 1923, 87-3; 1922, 78-8; and 1921, 
88-8. The figures are indicative of conditions 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 

At the beginning of January, 1937, reports 
were furnished to the Department of Labour 
by 1,816 Local Trade Unions comprising a total 
of 186,163 members. Of these 26,546 or a 
percentage of 14:3 were registered as unem- 
ployed in comparison with percentages of 12-7 
at the beginning of December, 1936, and 14-6 
at the beginning of January, 1986. 

Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada for Decem- 
ber, 1936, indicated a decline in the volume 
of business from November, but a gain over 
that of the corresponding month a year ago, 
this comparison being based on the average 
number of placements effected daily through- 
out the Service. The major changes consisted. 
of gains in logging and services and losses in 
construction and maintenance under both 
comparisons and a substantial increase in farm- 
ing over December, 1985. Vacancies in 
December, 1936, numbered 33,284, applica- 
tions 56,051, and there were 31,411 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

32077—13 


In retail prices the cost per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent was $17.04 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary as compared with $16.99 for December, 
1936; $1668 for January, 1936; $15.99 for 
January, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1983 (the low 
point in recent years); and $22.17 for Janu- 
ary, 1980. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was 81:6 for the week ended 
January 29; 81-7 for that ended January 22; 
81-9 for that ended January 15; and 80-9 for 
that ended January 8. The slight decline 
during the last two weeks of the month was 
due in large part to lower prices for grains 
and non-ferrous metals. On a monthly basis 
the index number was 79-9 for December, 
19386; 72-9 for January, 1986; 71-4 for Janu- 
ary, 1985; 68-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and 95:3 in January 
1980. 

The table on page 124 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business in December, 1936, was 
down considerably from the peak levels for 
recent years reached in the two preceding 
months. It was, however, higher than at any 
time in 1935 and 5:5 per cent higher than in 
December of that year. Of the principal fac- 


tors used in the construction of the index the * » 


manufacturing and construction groups were 
substantially lower than in recent months, 
the former mainly because of declines in the 
indexes of the manufacture of foodstuffs and 
tobacco. Other principal groups to record 
declines as compared’ with the preceding month 
were imports and exports. In the same com- 
parison mineral production and electric power 
output showed important advances, the in- 
crease in the index of the former being due 
in the main to higher exports of nickel and 
asbestos and to increased shipments of gold. 
All of these principal groups were higher in 
December, 1936, than in December, 1935. 
Information available for January, 1987, 
shows advance in wholesale prices andi in ear- 
loadings both as compared with the previlus 
month and with January, 1986. A seasonal 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA®*. 
(Official statistics except where noted) 

































1936 1935 
December November January December November 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 152,403,159} 189,035,536] 105,334,600) 117,813,684) 151,643,319 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption.............66. 52,996, 494 66, 169, 416 40,590,276 38,569, 182 55,958, 033 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 98,074,320) 120,971,384 63, 864,595 77,099, 223 94,483,554 
Customs duty collected......... $ 7,597,823 8,321, 184 5, 866, 447 5, 938,470 8,016,961 
Bank debits to individual ; 

BCCOUNEB) wer enneeiaetesisnais ere 3, 404,591,886) 3,302,561, 645) 2,992,068, 239] 2,932,303,651) 3,021,511,117 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ 109,149,085} 116,023,209] 117,378,498} 118,928,662] 130,526,762 
Bank deposits, savings.......... $ 6,547,822,474] 1,546,776.305] 1,498, 797,270) 1,485,977,174| 1,474, 122,395 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 675,451,831) 692,647,974] 756,418,932} 819,525,595) 856,839,840 









Security Prices, Index Numbers— 






























Common stocks) pw iaticisiste's = leteiere 131-8 112-9 107-4 105-8 
Pretorredl stockay. Wicca aa oh’ dhe hae tees eae 91-1 74-9 73-8 79.5 
1) Index of interest rates........... 71-8 85-5 82-7 80-8 
2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
BIL THOR tabs ts Mere nce ct retetet estar ets 77-2 72-9 72-6 “Pay 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
tt Ey  ON Eps eve 16-96 16-68 16-65 16-54 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 78-6 59-1 98-9 80-1 
i Index, retail sales, adjusted......J.............. 76-6 69-4 76-8 72-5 
2) Kmployment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 111-0 99-1 104-6 107-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members).... 11:0 14-6 13-3 13-3 
Railway— 
(®) Car loadings, revenue 
freight pk Vy aa eee cars 184,178 211,578 158,810 166,527 196, 700 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 16, 227,225 16,151, 674 12, 742,554 14,558,340 15, 253, 708 
Operating expenses... ce) Sujal cis ayes vee eater tues: « elciiis stare 11, 695, 200 11,279, 613 10, 866, 155 10, 957, 846 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
grossearnings............ 12,253,203 12,116,559 9,323,822 11,581, 266 11, 859, 007 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
Nin @st ls... Mase Aes deena eae 8, 711,396 8,577,907 8, 711, 249 8, 275, 252 8, 403,598 
Steam railways, freight in 
GON STATEGR) Me ew a wnceee tral Wala ne enamine oma eS or ic oe Se 2,375, 894, 0241 1,762,975, 763} 1,934,049, 726] 2,262, 120,574 
Building permits.............6. $ 3,220; 204 3,030, 425 1,283,716 2,401, 856 3,447, 653 
( Contracts awarded.......... $ 6, 118, 800 13, 840, 400 13, 610,400 4,364, 000 8,291, 000 
ineral Production— 
PO TONL Gs ts ks Aeron dalle se 74, 337 61,336 70, 647 64, 562 
Steel ingots and castings 98,534 100, 225 98, 888 94,074 
Herro-alloys'e swage wae lens os 5,950 4,324 4,688 4,693 
1026 [RY eas EE. De A 88,316, 019 28,105, 650 29, 734, 859 32,545, 947 
ADCS vee soe ee ecuen ae 22,753,900) 27,384, 732 28,402, 146 28,911,026 
Copper.yie Sree. 37,031, 762 34, 289, 634 36, 541, 180 34,524, 933 
Njekela Ws 1) gee Mae toe ties bie acs 15,055,755 14, 052, 702 15,044, 762 12,181,930 
Gold We Me Meera 319, 265 277,554 307, 588 293,317 
Bilvers 13! 5 0.) Ree 1,639,491 1, 213, 488 1,721, 781 1,616,355 
COST) Peer we. A mm Rea 1,464,540 1,391, 526 1,293,310 1,622,322 
Crude petroleum imports....... 146, 190, 000 61, 180, 000 55,640,000} 137,400,000 
Rubber imports..............-: : 9,649, 000 3,938,000 5, 746, 000 9,832,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... , , 848, 21,105,000 19,940, 000 22,187,000 18,814, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. 1 1,770,000 1,878, 000 1,948, 000 1,618,000 1, 857, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
re he acdsee Caspers Beye bd. ft. 245,172,491! 254,370,200) 171,920,135} 182,907,132] 289,348,552 
Flour production............... brls. 1,090, 392 1, 459, 388 981,988} ~ 957,219] . 1, 603, 803 
(8) Sugar manufactured......... Ibs. 157,483,110} 141,335,351 88,679,521) 137,439,534] 129,825,202 
Footwear production. Siete sce .. .pairs 1,539,942 1,602,330 1,513,959 1,565,986 1,706, 149 
Output of centralelectricstations 
daily average.............. k.w.h. 74,997,000 75,399, 000 67,452,000 69,565, 000 71,444, 000 
Sales of insurance............... $ 36, 637, 000 37,534,000 34,051, 000 36, 134, 000 34, 767, 000 
Newsprint production........... tons 285,770 227,960) -~ 244,730 262, 850 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 10, 086 11,261 11,370 12,020 
Index of Physical Volume of : 
Business Wt 7. ME Leg aed . 120-0 105-2 106-2 110-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. .....050500 [feces ccececcces 124-9 107-0 108-8 113-5 
Basner al ProductiOn .. -..4 sev essss| ase cawe'gainies 153-4 144-4 160-8 146-3 
Mlanuiactiring 265 de is eee bed be de fee abrestes : 128-9 96-1 112-5 118-5 
SCODBELUCHIOR:. 55105 «faites ones eeca gS) sine « bidaidedes x 54-0 95-3 23-6 37-0 
UIGCERIC DOWEL cass econ os eee alte lowe acerca: : 215-6 201-5 203-4 204-3 
DISTRIBUTION: 02 Lite fas RR a Bie cde ees . 106-5 100-3 99-3 100-2 
A PBROG BUUDIOV MEN s lk «ss phe seen -fpe deere «neh bo 129-0 124-0 128-8 124-1 
Carloadings ares. caer cael ree ek am meee 68-7 72:1 66-5 66-8 
MM HORES Si hee eh oe en eek Meee ete aie. Cee . 104-3 76-3 70-2 93-7 
EZ DOTEB aie aot ae cst o eidiene Sau ciaiiline ne ee ee: . 104. 6 100-3 78-0 86-5 
—_——————————_—__—_S_— eee ee eee 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


. the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended January 29, 1937. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 


«3 Figures for end of previous month. 


5) Figures for four weeks ending January 30, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(°) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending December 31, November 28 and October 31, 1936; December 


31, November 30 and November 2, 1935. 
<7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


l ‘ (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
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decrease occurred in employment as compared 
with the previous month but the index was 
higher than in January, 1986. Sugar manu- 
factured was also lower than in December, 
1936, but higher than in January, 1936. 

The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for January was fifteen, involving 6,009 
workers and causing time loss of 67,082 man 
working days, as compared with twenty dis- 
putes in December, involving 3,137 workers 
and causing time loss of 15,917 days. Most 
of the time loss in January was due to 
strikes of cotton factory workers at Welland, 
Ont., loggers in Northern Ontario and asbestos 
miners in Quebec. In January, 1936, there 
were only four disputes, involving 205 workers 
with a time loss of 1,105 days. Of the fifteen 
disputes recorded for January, eight were 
recorded as terminated, four resulting in 
favour of the workers involved, one in favour 
of the employer concerned, while compromise 
settlements were reached in three cases. 
Seven disputes, involving approximately 1,560 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer affected 
but which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


The texts of the judgments 
of the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on the 


Privy Council 
Decisions on 


Validity of constitutional validity of the 
Dominion of the Dominion’s social 
Legislation legislation are given as the 

concluding article of this 
issue. Prefacing the texts is a summary of 


the decisions indicating briefly the findings 
of the Judicial Committee and wherein they 
differ from the judgments of the Suyreme 
Court of Canadia. 


During the past month the 


Report of proceedings under the In- 
Board in dustrial Disputes Investiga- 
Railway tion Act related principally 
Dispute to the dispute between the 


railways and various classes 
of their employees concerning the elimination 
of wage deductions. As detailed in this issue 
(commencing on page 133), the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation, appointed under 
the Act, reported to the Minister early in 
February. The Board was not unanimous 
in its findings, the chairman and the nominee 
of the railways recommending a three per 
cent reduction of the deduction, spaced 
throughout the year, with a greater percent- 
age if railway revenues increased beyond a 
certain point. The Board member nominated 
on the employees’ recommendation recom- 
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mended in a minority report, the complete 
elimination of the 10 per cent wage deduction 
within the year. The majority award while 
accepted by the railways was rejected py the 
employees and a strike ballot is in course of 
submission to the railway workers. 

Other proceedings under this Act are given 
in the section on pages 131-2. 


Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, ‘ 


Administration Minister of Labour, gave 
of Combines notice in the House of Com- 
Investigation mons on February 11, of a 
Act. Bill “to amend and corsoli- 


date the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and amending act of 1935, to pro- 
vide for the administration of the Act under 
the Minister of Labour by an officer to be 
known as the Commissioner of the Combines | 
Act, for the investigation of alleged combines 
by the Commissioner, and for the appointment 
of such a commissioner, special commissicners 
and assistants; and to provide salaries, re- 
muneration and expenses therefor. ” 

Under the Combines Investigation Act 
Amendment Act 1935, (Lasour Gaznrtn, Octo- 
ber, 1935, page 885) which came into force on 
October 1, 1935, administration of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act was transferred on 
that date from the jurisdiction of the Min- 
ister of Labour to the Dominion Trade and 
Industry Commission. 


Factors in the economic 
recovery of the country. 
were noted in the Speech 
from the Throne opening 
the eighteenth Parliament 
of Canada. In part this section of the Speech 
was as follows: 

“A marked increase in trade and commerce 
has been accompanied by a noticeable im- 
provement in the general economic position. 
Outstanding features of this improvement have 
been an expansion of markets, a revival of in- 
dustry, an increase in employment, ascending 
government revenues, and upward trends in 
wages and prices. In the primary industries 
improvement has been especially noteworthy.” 

The following reference was made to pro- 
gressive action in attacking the problem of 
unemployment and relief: 

“With the assistance and co-operation of 
the National Employment Commission, pro- 
gress has been made in coping with unem- 
ployment and relief. Relief camps were closed 
on July 1. A registration of unemployed 
persons on relief has been completed. Domin- 
ion-provincial agreements have been entered 
into respecting a farm employment plan, under 
the terms of which work has been provided for 
thousands of single homeless men. A home 
improvement plan has been put into operation. 


Economic Re- 
covery noted in 
Throne Speech. 
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Despite these measures, however, and the sub- 
stantial increase of employment, the provision 
for large numbers still on relief remains a 
foremost problem.” 

It was announced “that measures will be 
taken in co-operation with the provinces, to 
assist in the establishment of unemployed 
young people.” 

The adoption of a comprehensive program to 
meet widespread and intensive drought con- 
ditions in Western Canada was also referred 
to in the Speech. 

Among other measures forecast were encat- 
ments “to facilitate the making of loans for 
the repair and improvement of rural and urban 
homes; to amend and consolidate acts which 
relate to combines. in trade and industry, and 
to provide for pensions to the blind at a lower 
age than seventy years.” 


The report of Dr. H. M. 


Report of Tory, appointed a Commis- 
Inquiry into sioner under the Inquiries 
Anthracite Act to inquire into the im- 
Coal Trade. portation and _ distribution 


of anthracite coal in Can- 
ada, was made to Honourable Norman Mc. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, on February 3 
and was tabled by the Minister in the House 
of Commons on February 4. 

While no evidence of price-fixing arrange- 
ments was found, certain undesirable condi- 
tions of monopolistic control in the city of 
Quebec were reported to exist. Recommen- 
dations were made in the report for regular 
analyses of imported coals and classification 
according to suggested standards of qualities, 
maintenance of competition in the sources of 
supply and in the distribution of anthracite, 
action by municipalities to prevent such prac- 
tices as short-weighting and the incorrect de- 
scription of various classes of coal, and the 
encouragement of consumers’ co-operative en- 
terprises engaged in the distribution of coal. 

Further details regarding the report will be 
published in a later issue of the Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE. Copies of the report are being printed 
and will be available in English and French. 


A reported announcement 
Heaith Insurance made recently by the Hon. 
in effect in T. D. Pattullo, Premier of 
British Columbia British Columbia, indicates 
in April. that the health insurance 

scheme of that province 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, May, 1986, pages 422-3, and 
November, 1936, page 977) will come into 
full effect on or about April 1, 1987, with the 
commencement of benefits under the plan. 
Levies on wages and payrolls are scheduled to 
begin March 1, 1937. Under the Health Insur- 
ance statute as it now stands the Health 
Commission may collect 2 per cent of the in- 


come of wage-earners receiving up to $1,800 a 
year, and 1 per cent of payrolls paid by em- 
ployers. The Provincial Government’s direct 
contribution so far has been $100,000 for the 
purposes of organization. 


Revision of Alberta’s indus- 
trial code legislation under 
the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act (LABOUR 
GazettE, November, 1936, 
page 997 and April, 1936, page 502) was fore- 
cast in a recent announcement of Hon. Wil- 
liam Aberhart, Premier of Alberta, who stated 
that a general code covering service trades 
would be introduced during the February 
session of the Legislature. This services code, 
he stated, would be similar in principle to 
those in effect under the general retail code. 
(The provisions of the code for the retail trade 
were given in the Lasour GazerTe for May, 
1936, on page 424. Other codes established 
were those for the dyeing industry—LaxBour 
GazerrE, May, 1936, page 425—and commercial 
printing—Lasour Gazerre, November, 1936, 
page 1004.) 

Premier Aberhart also announced that it is 
the intention to repeal the sections of the 
existing codes dealing with price fixing. (By 
amendments to the Department of Trade and 
Industry Act provision was made for the fixing 
of maximum and minimum prices for com- 
modities and services). 

As reported by the Canadian Press, that 
part of Premier Aberhart’s statement relative 
to the rescinding of the price fixing provisions 
was as follows: 


“At the request of several industries, codes 
have recently been enacted which, in addition 
to regulating unethical practices, embodied 
minimum price schedules. It has been found, 
in many instances, that instead of the members 
of the industry affected explaining the neces- 
sity for the scale of prices established, the 
government has been blamed for raising prices, 
and this at a time when the purchasing power 
of Alberta citizens is at a low ebb. 

“From the trial period it is evident that the 
time is not opportune for the establishment 
of price schedules, and these portions of the 
codes in question will be rescinded. The pur- 
chasing power of those engaged as primary 
producers will need to be increased to a fair 
and equitable level before consideration can 
be given to price fixing in other lines.” 


Revision of 
industrial codes 
in Alberta. 


In order to receive legisla- 
tive sanction for the Home 
Improvement Plan, designed 
to stimulate building reno- 
vation, Bill 11 (The Home 
Improvement Loans Guarantee Act) was in- 
troduced in the House of Commons on January 


Bill Providing 
for Home Im- 
provement Plan 
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29 by the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister of 
Finance. 

The plan as recommended by the National 
Employment Commission and set in operation 
on November 1 (Lasour Gazettr, November, 
1936, page 988) was based upon an agreement 
with the chartered’ banks to advance loans, 
aggregating 50 million dollars for the purpose 
of making repairs, additions and improvements 
to urban and rural homes. The guarantee of 
the federal government is limited to fifteen 
per cent of the total amount of the loans made 
by any approved lending institution and in 
any case the government guarantee is not to 
exceed $7,500,000 of the aggregate. 

As indicated by the Hon. C. A. Dunning in 
introducing the measure, the major objectives 
of the plan were: (a) To absorb unemploy- 
ment in the building trades when unemploy- 
ment is not heavily concentrated; (b) to stimu- 
late a revival of the construction industry; 
(c) to make it possible for home owners 
throughout Canada to make long-needed re- 
pairs and improvements to their homes. 

New features in the Bill provide a higher 
maximum of loans on multiple family houses 
and longer repayment period for loans in ex- 
cess of $1,000. (Five years is the maximum 
limit fixed by the Bill for loans over $1,000.) 
Penalties are also provided for false statement 
or improper use of the loan. 

Hon. Mr. Dunning announced that statis- 
tics as to loans during the first two months of 
operation indicated that $1,200,000 had been 
loaned in small amounts comprised in ap- 
proximately 3,600 individual loans, 


Housing was debated in the 

Present Situation House of Commons on Feb- 
under Dom- ruary 10 on a motion of Mr. 
inion Housing Denton Massey (Green- 
Act. wood) that the government 
“give full and immediate 

consideration to the setting up of a housing 
plan with a thought to eliminating slum con- 
ditions,” to overcome a shortage of sufficient 
dwellings, and to make it possible for the 
working man to build his own home. Mr. 
Massey in introducing his motion reviewed 
the experience of Sweden in low cost housing. 
In the course of discussion, Hon. C. A. Dun- 
ning, Minister of Finance outlined some of the 
features of the present Dominion Housing Act 
(Lapour Gazette, July, 1985, page 624). He 
indicated that up to the end of January, 
1.119 family units had been built under the 
Act at a cost of $5,376,000. Continuing, he 
pointed to the steps taken last September by 
Order in Council designed to encourage lending 
institutions to make loans for low cost homes 
and to make loans in the smaller and more re- 
mote communities. Under this Order in Coun- 


cil “authority was secured to bear a greater 
share of the loss and of the special expenses 
made in making these two classes of loans— 
the small loans, and loans in small communi- 
ties.” 

The result of this modification of the orig- 
inal formula for allocating losses was out- 
lined by the Minister as follows:-— 

“Wherever the lending institution made an 
80 per cent loan for an amount of $4,000 
or less, the Dominion government agreed to 
bear 80 per cent of the loss in the case of 
such loans up to $3,000, 75 per cent cf the 
loss where the loan exceeded $3,000 but did not 
exceed $3,500, and 70 per cent of the loss 


where the loan exceeded: $3,500 but did not 


exceed $4,000. The effect of this Order in 
Council is now becoming more visible, par- 
ticularly in the erection of the lower cost 
houses. The average cost per house since the 
scheme was inaugurated has been $4,861. 
Obviously, that is high. That is not a low 
cost house. But as evidence of the greater de- 
velopment since September last, as a result of 
the Order in Council to which I am referring, I 
might point out that ninety-nine family units 
were built in the month of January, and the 
average cost of the whole ninety-nine was 
$4,123, a drop in the average for the whole 
scheme from $4,861 to $4,128, greater emphasis 
being placed, as these figures show, upon the 
lower cost unit.” 

In regard to Sweden’s experience in low cost 
housing, Hon. Mr. Dunning observed: 

“The only comparison I can make of what 
is possible under the Dominion Housing Act 
is to say that an approved house—that is, all 
the specifications have been approved by the 
housing administration of the Department of 
Finance—containing a living room, kitchen, 
bathroom, three bedrooms, full basement, cen- 
tral heating, insulated and well constructed— 
incidentally, the criticism that we have had is 
that our specifications are too stiff—can be 
built on an average lot for approximately 
$2,700. ‘An eighty per cent mortgage would 
amount to $2,160, leaving an equity of $540 
to be supplied by the owner. There is the 
difficulty. The monthly cost to pay interest 
and amortise the principal on that house 
would be $14.12. I submit that $14.12 to 
amortise a house of that kind puts it defi- 
nitely in the category of low cost housing.” 

Local taxation was the reason expressed by 
the Minister for the reluctance of people to 
invest in a home of this type and in this 
respect he stated: 

“The main reason why people who have 
$500, and who could get a home of that kind 
of which they would be proud, are not going 
into the scheme, is not because of any imterest 
factor, not because the $14.12 per month is too 
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much for them, .but because the local taxes 
are what they are, and. again I say that is 
within provincial and municipal jurisdiction.” 


In 1933 the departmental 
committee on housing in 
Great Britain was appointed. 
to consider what steps might 
be necessary “to secure the 
maintenance of a proper standard) of fitness 
for human habitation in working-class houses.” 
Among other recommendations, this committee 
proposed that every owner of a working class 
property which is not in all respects fit for 
human habitation shall be made liable at law 
to expropriation on a new basis of compensation. 


Housing and 
Slum Clearance 
in Great Britain 


In 1935 a new Housing Act (Lasour GAZErrTs,. 


February, 1985, page 140) was adopted “to 
make further and better provision for the 
abatement and prevention of over-crowding,” 
the redevelopment of urban areas, and' the re- 
conditioning of buildings, etc. 

The Ministry of Health has issued at inter- 
vals a series of half-yearly returns showing the 
progress in dealing with housing in England 
and Wales under the various housing Acts. 
The fifth of this series of reports, recently 
received, indicates that the record) number of 
339,538 houses were constructed during the 
year ended September 30, 1936. 

The report also shows that good progress 
is being made in slum clearance. During the 
year ending September 30, 1936, 45,148 houses 
were demolished or closed under the Act of 
1980 as compared with 30,890 in the previous 
year. Up to September 30, 1936, 109,067 
houses (with accommodation for 512,941 per- 
sons) had been provided for the purpose of 
rehousing persons displaced under the Act of 
1930, nearly one half of which were completed 
in the year ending on that date. 

Recent orders under the Housing Act of 1935 
specify the “Appointed Day” for bringing 
the first part of the Act into force. The 
Economist of January 2, points out that while 
no time limit has been fixed for the abolition 
of existing overcrowding, yet on the first Ap- 
pointed Day it will become illegal for new over- 
crowding to develop. The first Appointed 
Day for the operation of the overcrowding 
provisions under the Act is January 1, 1937, 
and it applies to 1,282 local authorities, April 
1, 1937, is the Appointed Day for an addi- 
tional 36 local authorities, while the latest 
order establishes July 1, 1937, as the Appointed 
Day for 159 local authorities. 


The United States Federal 


National Housin g Administration 
Housing (Lasour Gazerre, August, 
Program in 1935, page 714 and previous 
U.S.A. issues) has recently an- 


nounced its endorsement of 
a nation-wide program, launched by national 


organizations identified with the building in- 
dustry, to demonstrate the feasibility of con- 
structing low-priced homes. 


Associations representing the lumber, con- 


‘crete and brick industries are sponsoring the 


program which carries out general principles 
of small house construction evolved by the 
Federal Housing Administration. The pro- 
gram is expected to be well under way within 
a few weeks. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association are spon- 
soring the national demonstration home pro- 
gram for the lumber industry. In addition, 
the National Concrete Masonry Association, 
the National Concrete Contractors’ Associa- 
tion and the Brick Manufacturers’ Association 
of America are planning similar demonstra- 
tions. 

The ultimate objective of the program is to 
make available to approximately 70 per cent 
of the nation’s families, properly designed and 
well-constructed homes containing minimum 
requirements of livability and comfort. “This 
program will attempt to prove,” it was stated, 
“that properly designed small houses can be 
built to sell within a price range that will at- 
tract the great mass of potential small home 
owners comprising a large majority of our 
population.” 

Coincident with the announcement, the 
first of a series of dealer meetings, sponsored 
by the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, was held at Indianapolis, Indiana. At 
this first meeting a demonstration home pro- 
gram was launched which has as its objec- 
tive the construction of one or more low 
priced. homes in approximately 1,000 communi- 
ties throughout the country. ‘These homes 
are designed in accordance with principles 
outlined in the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion’s Technical Bulletin No. 4. 


The Federal Housing Administration will 
aid all of these groups in the construction in- 
dustry in their nation-wide program. It is the 
intention to hold a series of subdivision con- 
ferences during the coming year in large popu- 
lation centres where Housing Administration 
experts will outline details of land planning 
to operative builders and others interested in 
small house construction. Conferences on de- 
sign and. construction will be held also in many 
cities to give information concerning the 
principles of planning small houses. While 
mortgagee conferences will be held to explain 
how small homes may be financed by private 
lending agencies under terms of the Housing 
Administration’s insured mortgage plan. In 
co-ordinating the nation-wide program and in 
order to make it more comprehensive plans 
have been made for participation by public 
utilities, newspapers and retail department 
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stores. Through these combined efforts the 
Housing Administration expects that a large 
number of small homes will be built through- 
out the country by the end of spring. 


A press report from London 
states that the British Gov- 
ernment’s new _ Factories 
Bill was issued on February 
2, 19387. It-is reported that 
the new Bill provides: (1) A maximum work- 
ing week of 48 hours for women and young 
persons, instead of the existing 60-hour week 
in non-textile and 554-hour week in textile 
factories. 

(2) That overtime be limited to 100 hours 
in the year and six in a week for persons 
under 16. 

The proposed Bill would come into effect 
on July 1, 1938, but the Secretary of State 
would be given power to postpone in general 
or in a Specified factory group—but not be- 
yond June 1, 1940—operation of any provision 
in the part of the Bill dealing with safety 
measures, should special difficulties arise. This, 
it is explained, is to permit special treatment 
of distressed industry which might find it 
difficult to comply with the provisions, 


New Factory 
Legislation in 
Great Britain. 


In its first annual report 
U.S. Social submitted to Congress on 
Security Board’s February 8, 1937, the Social 
first annual Security Board established 
report. by the Social Security Act, 

records the progress made 
in establishing a national program of old-age 
benefits, in developing state systems of un- 
employment compensation and in providing 
assistance to the aged, blind, and dependent 
children through Federal and State co-opera- 
tion. 

The report states that over 22,000,000 appli- 
cations for old-age benefit accounts hadi al- 
ready been received. In the matter of unem- 
ployment compensation some 18,000,000 
workers are now covered by the laws of 35 
states and the District of Columbia which 
have been approved by the Social Security 
Board prior to January 1, 1937. With all but 
seven states participating in one or more of 
the public assistance programs set up by the 
Social Security. Act, approximately 1,500,000 
persons were by January receiving regular 
cash payments from Federal and state funds. 
For assistance to the aged 42 state plans have 
been approved, 28 for, the blind, and 27 for 
dependent children. 

Substantial progress is also reported under 
welfare provisions administered by other 
Federal agencies. Public health programs have 
been expanded and strengthened in 51 states 
and territories, maternal and child health pro- 
grams in 50; programs for child welfare and 


_ticeship. 


services to crippled children in 42. Vocational 
rehabilitation is operating in 48 states and 
territories. 


In the January issue of 
Survey of Labour Law Ad- 
mimstration, published by 
the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, there is 
given an outline of a pro- 
posed State apprenticeship Bill. This proposed 
legislation originated as a result of action of 
the Third National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, meeting in Washington last No- 
vember, which recommended that the Secre- 
tary of Labour appoint a representative com- 
mittee to draft suggested standards for incor- 
poration in State apprenticeship legislation. 


Meeting in Washington on January 7 and 8, 
this committee drafted suggested legislation 
which has been endorsed by the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training. 


The purpose of the suggested bill is to pro- 
mote sound apprenticeship, which will insure 
the development of desirable all-round training 
in accordance with the needs of the various 
trades. The suggested bill provides that the 
administration of the voluntary apprenticeship 
program be placed in the State department 
of labour, since this is the agency of govern- 
ment charged with the protection of employ- 
ment standards. 

At present only two States—Wisconsin and 
Oregon—supervise employment standards in 
apprentice training. Several States have re- 
quested assistance in drafting apprenticeship 
Bills for introduction in the legislatures this 
year. 


Draft State 
Legislation 
on Appren- 


In practically every coun- 


Survey of try, registered unemploy- 
World Unem- ment has continued to de- 
ployment cline as compared with the 
Situation. eorresponding date a year 


ago, according to quarterly 
statistics on employment and unemployment’ 
published in “Industrial and Labour Informa- 
tion” by the International Labour Office. This 
further general decline, it is stated, “indicates 
a continuation of the improvement which has 
now been taking place for nearly four years.” 
Austria and Switzerland are exceptions to this 
rule, both of these countries having shown an 
increase in unemployment three months ago. 
On the other hand, in France, Hungary, New 
Zealand and Rumania, where the number of 
unemployed had increased three months ago 
it has now declined or remains stationary. In 
presenting statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment the International Labour Office em- 
phasizes the limitations of statistical tables and 
states that such statistics only serve to indicate 
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the trend of employment and unemployment 
in the countries concerned. 


Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
ranging from 3-5 in Belgium to 2:1 in Den- 
mark. The United Kingdom registered a de- 
cline of 2:3 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1935. Increases in unemployment 
_in this group were registered by Austria (1-3 
per cent) and Switzerland (1-8 per cent). 


Unemployment statistics obtained from re- 
turns made by trade unions indicate declines 
in unemployment ranging from 6-1 per cent 
in the United States to 2-3 per cent in Canada. 
Other declines were 5:6 per cent in Norway 
and 3:9 per cent in Australia. Statistics based 
on social insurance schemes, show improve- 
ment in indices of employment ranging from 
9-6 in Yugoslavia to 4°3 in Belgium. An 
improvement of 5:4 was registered in Great 
Britain’s employment index. 


Returns from selected establishments also 
reflect the general improvement in employ- 
ment. Indices advanced in various countries 
ranging from 31-1 in Bulgaria to 0-7 in 
France. The index of employment based 
on returns from selected establishments in 
Canada for the period reviewed showed an 
improvement of 2:7. Other countries showing 
an improvement were: Japan (5:7); Norway 
(5:0); South Africa (10-8); United States 
(6:5); and Sweden (6:5). 


Note—More recent statistics dealing with 
the employment situation in Canada are given 
in this issue of the LABour GazETTE and show 
the index of employment as at December 1, 
1936, to be 103-8. 





Toronto Store Employees Petition for 
Shorter Hours 


Supported by the affiliated unions of the 
Toronto District Labour Council and the 170 
organizations comprising the Toronto Youth 
. Council, the Office and Store Employees’ Asso- 
ciation, Local 98, of Toronto, has petitioned 
the Toronto Council for a by-law requiring 
that all retail establishments in the city, re- 
gardless of class of trade, remain closed from 
7 p.m. until 5 a.m. each day of the week ex- 
cept Saturday on which day they may stay 
open until 9 pm. The petition also would 
provide for the closing of such establishments 
at noon on one additional day each week. 

The petition, as summarized in the February 
6 issue of Hardware and Metal, states: 

“The long and sporadic hours of work in 
many cases amount to from 80 to 100 working 
hours per week and it is the general practice 
to work store employees for the full six days 
of each week. 


“It is not uncommon to find,” continues the 
brief, “on a Saturday night in a chain store, 
for example, the clerks working until 2 and 
230 Sunday morning. Even the youngster 
who is the messenger boy is found on the 
premises long after midnight on Friday and 
Saturday nights!” 

Reasons advanced for the adoption of the 
early closing bylaw were that it would not only 
raise the living standards of the employees of 
these establishments by providing more leisure 
hours for recreation and cultural advancement, 
but would also do much to alleviate the con- 
ditions of unemployment in this field since 
the shorter business day will result in an in- 
crease in the volume of business within speci- 
fied hours and necessitate enlarging the staffs 
of the various establishments to cope with 
the additional business.’ 

“Tn placing our request before you for early 
closing of retail stores and a half day off 
per week for such employees,” the petition 
adds, “we are acting on fully-established 
precedents both in the Mother Country and in 
Canada. Shop Acts have been in force in 
England since 1912, legislation on working 
conditions and working hours, limiting hours 
in most cases to 48 hours per week and stip- 
ulating the closing of shops at an hour con- 
ducive to the health and wellbeing of the 
employees. 

“In Canada we have precedents established 
by by-laws in the following cities—Winnipeg, 
Hamilton, Ottawa, Montreal and Vancouver. 
We cite as one example, Winnipeg by-law No. 
1853 passed in the year 1900, covering the 
closing of all retail stores at 6 p.m. on week 
days and 10 p.m. on Saturdays.” 

The draft bylaw submitted with the petition 
contained a provision making it unlawful “to 
take an order by telephone or otherwise during 
the hours in which any shop is required by this 
bylaw to remain closed.” 

Section 4 of the proposed bylaw exempted 
from its provisions “the sale at any time of 
any article required in cases of death, illness 
or accident.” 





‘According to a report on “The Distilled 
Liquor Industry in Canada, 1935,” issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there 
were during that year sixteen establishments 
engaged in the production of distilled liquor, 
five of these were located in the Province 
of Quebec, nine in Ontario and two in British 
Columbia. Tiwo of these did bottling only. 
These sixteen establishments in 1935 reported 
a capital investment of $42,045,051, a payroll 
of 1,580 persons who received $1,913,271 in 
salaries and wages. The value of production 
amounted to $16,114,361. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Reports were received recently by the 
Minister of Labour from two Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
established under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to inquire into disputes affect- 
ing (1) the Algoma Steel Corporation, Lim- 
ited, and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Algoma Steel Workers Union, and 
(2) the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway (subsidiary railways: 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec Central 
Railway, Northern Alberta Railways, and 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway), and various 
classes of their employees. 


2 


Applications Received 


‘Two applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation were 
received in the Department of Labour during 
the month of January as follows:— 


(1) From certain employees of the London 
Street Railway Company, being motormen, 
conductors, bus operators, shopmen, barnmen, 
trackmen, etc., members of Local Division 
741, Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees of America. The 
employees request (1) restoration of the 10 
cents by which their hourly wage rates had 
been reduced, and (2) one week’s holidays 
with pay each year. One hundred and eighty 
men are stated to be directly affected by the 
dispute. 

(2) From 840 textile workers employed by 
the Empire Cotton Mills, Limited, at Welland, 
Ontario. These employees are affiliated with 
the United Textile Workers of America. The 
acting Mayor of the City of Welland also 
applied for the establishment of a Conciliation 
Board in this case. The employees had ceased 
work on December 22, demanding an in- 
crease in wages of 20 per cent. The company 
had already increased wages by 6 per cent. The 
application stated that the employees were dis- 
satisfied with the wages paid, mill conditions 
and quality of cotton used, and objected to the 
speed of production. In addition to a wage 
increase of 20 per cent, the employees desired 
recognition of the workers’ committee and an 
undertaking on the company’s part not to dis- 
criminate against the employees on account of 
participation in the stoppage of production or 
for trade union activity outside of working 
hours. The industry concerned not coming 
within the direct scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation could be established in 
this case only with the joint consent of both 


parties to the dispute. The management of 
the Empire Cotton Mills, Limited, refused 
concurrence in Board procedure, but indicated 
its willingness to co-operate with the Depart- 
ment of Labour in any efforts which might be 
made towards effecting a settlement of the 
dispute. Further particulars in regard to this 
dispute are given in the article on Strikes and 
Lockouts elsewhere in this issue. 


Chairman Appointed 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
wages dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways and its clerks and other classes of 
employees, being members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, was com- 
pleted on January 25 by the appointment of 
His Honour Judge F. L. Smiley, of Ottawa, as 
third member and Chairman. Judge Smiley 
was appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other Board members, Messrs, W. Sanford 
Evans, of Winnipeg, and Howard S. Ross, 
K.C., of Montreal, nominees of the com- 
pany and employees respectively. 


Agreement Effected 


It was reported in the August issue of the 
LaBour GazeTTE (page 682) that an application 
for the establishment of a Board has been re- 
ceived from twelve freight handlers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, employed on the wharves at St. 
Andrews, N.B. The applicants claimed that, 
by arranging to handle the work on the 
wharves through a contractor, the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company had jeopardized the 
seniority standing of their former employees, 
their pension privileges, etc. These men de- 
sired to remain as employees of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and to enter into an 
agreement with that company on an hourly 
wage basis. As a result of departmental 
mediation, negotiations were entered into be- 
tween the parties concerned, and the Depart- 
ment was advised during January that the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and rep- 
resentatives of the workmen in question had 
signed an agreement in regard to the handling 
of cargo at the Port of St. Andrews on a ton- 
nage basis, the agreement to become effective 
after expiry of thirty days’ notice to the con- 
tractor. 

There appeared in the January issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTe (page 9) the text of the 
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unanimous report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with a dispute 
between the Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, 
and its employees, being members of Cadomin 
Local Union No. 7296, United Mine Workers 
of America, in regard to the interpretation of 
the clause in the general agreement providing 
for equalization of work for the miners. It 


should have been explained in the January 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre that when ap- 
plication was made by each party for the 
establishment of a Board in this case, the 
Cadomin Coal Company, Limited, and the 
representatives of Cadomin Local Union No. 
7296 agreed that the recommendations of the 
Board would be final and binding on both 
parties. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Algoma Steel Corporation, 
Limited, and its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to inquire into a dispute between 
the Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited, and 
approximately 2,000 employees, members of 
the Algoma Steel Workers Union, submitted 
its final report to the Minister of Labour 
during January. The report is unanimous and 
is accompanied by an agreement respecting 
wages which was reached between the parties 
to the dispute with the assistance of the Con- 
ciliation Board. 

An interim report made by the Board in 
September, together with a signed agreement 
covering working conditions and hours of em- 
ployment, was printed in the October issue of 
the Lasour Gazette (page 863). 

The Conciliation Board which dealt with 
this dispute was composed as follows: Mr. 
A. H. Dowler, K.C., of Fort William, Chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
Board members; Mr. Lynn B. Spencer, K.C., 
of Welland, nominated by the company, ond 
Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C., of Ottawa, nomi- 
‘nated by the men. 


The texts of the final report of the Board 
and the agreement respecting wages follow:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a Dispute between the 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Limited (Em- 
ployer), and certain of its Employees, be- 
ang members of The Algoma Steel Workers’ 
Union (Employees). 


The Honourable Norman Mcl. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir,—The undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, estab- 
lished by your order of the tenth day of 
July, 1986, referring to and incorporating 
herewith its interim report made on the 
seventeenth day of September, 1936, have the 
honour to submit the following final report: 

By the intervention and with the assistance 
of the Board the parties concerned arrived at 


and executed, on the eleventh day of Janu- 
ary, 1937, the hereunto annexed agreement. 

The employers and: employees alike acted 
throughout the proceedings with such marked 
fairness, reasonableness and courtesy that the 
Board cannot conclude its labours without 
expressing its gratitude to them therefor. 

All differences between the parties hereto 
have been satisfactorily adjusted. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated. at Sault Ste. Marie this eleventh 
day of January, 1937. 


Seay Lynn B. SPENcER, 


Musmber. 
(Sed. W. F. O’Connor, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) A. H. Dowter, 

Chairman. 


AGREEMENT RE WAGES 


This agreement made in duplicate this eleventh 
day of January, 1937, between Algoma Steel 
Corporation, Limited, hereinafter called “the 
employer,” of the one part, and the Algoma 
Steel Workers’ Union, hereinafter called “the 
employees,” of the other part: 

Witnesseth that the parties hereto, in con- 
sideration of the respective covenants of each 
with the other, hereinafter expressed, have 
agreed with relation to the employment of the 
employees by the employer during the sub- 
sistance of this agreement, as follows:— 

1. This agreement shall come into foree on 
the day of its date, and, subject to its contents, 
shall be read as one with that certain existing 
agreement between the parties hereto which 
was made and executed on the sixteenth day of 
September, 1936. 


2. On, from and after the first day of March, 
1937, and until and including the thirtieth day 
of September, 1934, but subject as hereinafter 
stated :— 


(a) The basic rate of wages for ordinary 
labour prevailing throughout the plant and 
works of the employer shall be thirty-seven and 
one-half cents (374c.) per hour (representing 
an advance of approximately thirteen and one- 
half per centum (134 per cent)) and no such 
lower rate shall therein prevail or be paid. 

(b) The rate of wages now being paid in 
such plant and works to employees engaged at 
occupations which, in the year, 1928, were 
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performable for the predecessor of the em- 

ployer by employees then and since known as— 

“twelve hour men” shall be advanced by 11/0 
per cent, 


“eleven hour men” shall be advanced by 9%o 
per cent, 

“ten hour men” shall be advanced by 7%o 
per cent, 


and “nine hour men” shall be advanced by 5%o 
per cent, but the rate of wages now being paid 
as aforesaid to employees engaged as aforesaid 
then known as “eight hour men” shall remain 
as it is at the time of execution of this agree- 
ment. 

3. Notwithstanding anything in this or in 
such other agreement between the parties hereto 
contained, if the average monthly production 
of steel ingots manufactured by the employer 
between the first day of January, 1937, and the 
30th day of June, 1937, inclusive, exceeds by 
three thousand tons or more per month the 
present production of approximately twenty- 
four thousand tons per month, then on the first 
day of July, 1937, or at any time thereafter 
during the subsistence of this agreement, the 
employees shall be free to re-open, upon three 
days’ written notice to the company, this agree- 
ment and to seek a revision of its terms, but if 
such increase of tonnage shall not eventuate or 
if such notice be not given the rates of wages 
provided by this agreement shall continue in 


force until and during the thirtieth day of 
September, 1937. 

In witness whereof the employer has executed 
this agreement under its corporate seal and the 
employees have executed it under the hands and 
seals of all the members of their Executive 
Committee. 


ALGOMA STEEL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
(Sgd.) T. F. RAHILLY, 
General Manager. 
(Sgd.) Ww. JEFFREY, 
Secretary. 
Executed in the presence of 
(Sgd.) I. WETHERALL, 
For the employer. 


ALGOMA STEEL WORKERS’ UNION 
(Sgd.) Ivan J. CAMPBELL, 


President. 
(Sgd.) Harry L. Warts, 
First Vice President. 
(Sgd.) Spark H. THOMAs, 
Second Vice President. 
(Sgd.) Mert H. Smirn, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
(Sgd.) CHARLES EK. HARBOTTLE, 


Recording-Secretary. 
Signed in the precence of 


(Sgd.) C. Carey, 
For the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Various Classes of their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a wages dispute be- 
tween the principal Canadian railways and 
their employees reported to the Minister of 
Labour at the beginning of February. The 
majority findings, which were signed by the 
Chairman of the Board, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice A. K. Maclean, President of the 
Exchequer Court of Canada, and the Board 
member nominated by the comparies, Mr. 
W. Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg, recommended 
the lowering of the present wage deduction to 
9 per cent on February 1, 1937, to 8 per cent 
not later than August 1 and to 7 per cent not 
later than November 1 of this year, a larger 
reduction in the wage deduction to be sub- 
stituted in favour of the employees if railway 
revenues exceed certain figures. The Board 
member appointed on the employees’ recom- 
mendation, Mr. Fred Bancroft, submitted a 
minority report urging the elimination during 
1937 of the entire 10 per cent wage deduction 
in the following manner: 4 per cent on Febru- 
ary 1, and 6 per cent in three equal instal- 
ments on the first day of the months of May, 
August and November, respectively. 

Certified copies of the two reports were for- 
warded immediately to the parties to the 
dispute. The chairman of the men’s com- 
mittee notified the Department by wire on 
February 3rd that the recommendaticns of 
the Board were unacceptable to the employees 
and that arrangements were being made imme- 


diately to prepare a strike ballot for sub- 
mission to the men. He pointed out that 
during the negotiations conducted by the 
Board the Chairman had been advised in 
writing that the employees’ full committee 
had unanimously refused to accept as settle- 
ment of the dispute any agreement or pro- 
posed agreement based on the formula re- 
lating to gross revenues submitted by the rail- 
ways. The above information was com- 
municated to the employing companies. 

On February 5 a communication was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour from 
the managements of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian National Railways, stating that— 

“The Railways are prepared to accept the 
recommendation of the Board as a basis for 
an agreement between the Railways and the 
Employees for the adjustment of the dis- 
pute. 

The Railways in the conciliation con- 
ferences having offered, as stated in the 
Board’s report, to reduce the rate of deduc- 
tion from compensation from 10 per cent to 
9 per cent as from February 1, 1937, they 
will immediately take the necessary steps to 
put into effect that part of the Board’s 
recommendation.” 

The letter added that a copy of the same was 
being forwarded to the representatives of the 
employees for their information. 

Subsequently the President of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company interviewed the 
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Honourable Mr. Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
in regard to this matter, and on February 8 
the Chairman of the railwaymen’s committee 
also came to Ottawa to discuss the situation 
with Mr. Rogers. 

The classes of railwaymen affected by this 
dispute include the following: locomotive en- 
gineers; locomotive firemen, hostlers and 
hostler helpers; conductors; trainmen; rail- 
way telegraphers; commercial telegraphers; 
machinists; carmen; boilermakers; black- 
smiths; sheet metal workers; electrical work- 
ers; stationary firemen and oilers; maintenance 
of way employees; pipe fitters; railway and 
steamship clerks; and signal maintainers. 

The texts of the report of the Board and of 
the minority report follow :— 


REPORT OF BOARD 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, and certain subsidiary railways 
(Employers), and various classes of em- 

- ployees of the said Railways and their 

subsidiaries (Employees). 

To the Honourable 

The Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed by you in the above matter, 
to inquire into the dispute between the rail- 
ways and their employees, now beg to report 
that it commenced its hearings at Montreal 
on November 23, 1936, and the same con- 
tinued there for several days, interrupted by 
one adjournment. Subsequent to the con- 
clusion of the hearings at Montreal the Em- 
ployees presented further but brief material 
to the Board at Ottawa. In addition, and at 
our request, several formal conferences and 
discussions took place between the parties 
themselves, and, by consent, rather informal 
conferences, at separated intervals, took place 
between the parties and members of the 
Board. The submissions of the respective 
parties, consisting of written and oral state- 
ments, and numerous documents, were ably 
and comprehensively, and in a very appro- 
priate and commendable spirit, presented by 
Mr. H. B. Chase on behalf of the employees, 
and by Messrs. Hodge and Hills on behalf of 
the railways. 

The employers represented before us com- 
prise practically all railways in Canada except 
those owned by United States railway com- 
panies, and the employees consist of the mem- 
bers of seventeen railway unions and em- 
brace a large proportion of all employees of 
Canadian railway companies. 

The number of employees directly repre- 
sented was estimated at approximately 82,000; 
the number to be directly affected by the 
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Board’s recommendation at 117,000; and the 
total number of railway employees in Can- 
ada at 127,000. The employees were the 
applicants for the Board. 


It was represented to us that this is the 
first occasion on which the parties to a dispute 
referred to a Board consisted, substantially, 
of all the Canadian railways, on the one side, 
and, on the other, of the great majority of 
organized employees of all classes, united in 
common action for a specific objective. The 
parties, similarly grouped, had entered into a 
general basis of agreements in 1934, and as the 
present dispute arises out of a desire to change 
those agreements, the same grouping of par- 
ties was agreed to in conference prior to the 
application for a Board. 


Terms of Reference 


The matters referred to the Board are set 
forth in documents transmitted to the Chair- 
man by the Registrar of Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation under the terms of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
1907. 


In Section 23 of this Act it is provided: 


“23. Upon the Board being fully established 
the Registrar shall forward to the chairman a 
copy of the application for establishment of such 
Board, and of its accompanying statement and 
declaration, and of the statement in reply, and 
the Board shall forthwith proceed to deal with 
the matters referred to in these documents. 

“2. Should it at any stage of the proceedings 
be made to appear to the Minister that it is 
necessary, in order to deal satisfactorily with 
the matters in dispute, that some other matter 
or matters involved in or incidental to those 
appearing in the application and statement in 
answer, if any, should also be referred to the 
Board, the Minister may under his hand and 
seal of office refer such matters to the Board 
accordingly.” 

It was not, during the course of the inquiry, 
suggested by either of the parties that the 
terms of reference should be enlarged and the 
Board has not itself found. reason to make 
representations to the Minister to that effect. 

The application of the employees sets forth 
that the present dispute arose because of the 
desire of the employees to change an agree- 
ment with the railways entered into on No- 
vember 8, 1934. In subsequent conferences 
between the parties the representatives of the 
employees contended that the agreement 
“should be cancelled, thereby eliminating the 
deduction of ten (10) per cent from the em- 
ployees’ pay cheques and restoring to full force 
and effect the basic rates provided for in the 
respective agreements as between the railways 
and their employees.” The application sketches 
the history of wage negotiations between the 
parties from the date of the agreements to 
the date of the application for a Board. 
Reasons for the action taken are not men- 
tioned, but were left to be presented in evi- 
dence. 
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In their statement in reply, the railways 
claim that the question at issue is really the 
same as was dealt with by a Board in 1931. 
This claim enlarges the historical field brought 
under review to include the period when what 
are known as the “basic rates,” established in 
the years 1926 to 1929, were first made subject 
to deduction. Developments since 1931 are 
traced and certain grounds of action by the 
railways are set forth, which were later fully 
developed in evidence. 

We take it, therefore, that the specific issue 
referred to the Board is the contention of the 
employees that the rates of pay, established 
between 1926 and 1929, should be restored to 
full force and effect, and that this issue is to 
be considered in its historical setting within 
the period from 1926-1929 to the present time. 


Issues not within the Reference 


If it is important to define what is directly 
covered by the terms of the reference it is 
important also to state what possible issues 
are not within the reference. 

1. The fairness or adequacy of the basic 
rates themselves under the conditions under 
which they were established is not before 
the Board. These rates, under the condi- 
tions in 1926-1929, were not challenged by 
either party but were, at least implicitly, 
accepted as basic in connection with the 
present dispute. The employees stated there 
was no question before the Board “as to 
the adequacy or inadequacy of basic wage 
rates and no question concerning either an 
increase or a decrease in such basic wage 
rates.” 

2. In the 1926-29 basic rates, there was a 
different rate for each of the different classes 
of employees, and this would necessarily 
involve different standards of living. 
Whether these differing rates and standards 
as between classes were fair when compared 
one with another, 1s consequently not in 
question before the Board. The claim now 
made is for the full restoration of the basie 
rates with all the differences in rates as 
between classes still remaining as before. 

3. If the rates of 1926-1929 are the particu- 
lar starting point of this inquiry, then the 
history of wage rates prior to that period, 
which was extensively dealt with by both 
parties in evidence, while helpful toward an 
understanding of the attitude and arguments 
of the parties at the present time, is not 
before the Board for review or comment. 

4. Rates of pay affect only those employed 
during the time employed. The employees 
devoted a section of their main submission 
to “wage or income losses suffered by rail- 
way employees in addition to the wage 
deductions and the increased expenses and 
burdens assumed by railway employees.” 
The losses of income were stated to have 
resulted from (a) total loss of employ- 


ment, (6) part time work, and (c) demotion 
to lower rated positions. As indicating the 
seriousness, not only of the dislocation of 
labour during the depression, but also less 
directly of the shrinkage of business for the 
railways, it was pointed out that at the all- 
time peak in 1929 total railway employees 
in Canada numbered 187,846, but only 121,923 
in 1933 and 127,526 in 1935. While the 
Board fully realizes what the decline in the 
volume of railway work has involved in she 
way of difficulty and distress for many 
thousands, it must be evident that the prob- 
lem of volume of work is entirely outside 
the reference to us. The contention is as 
to rates of pay of those actually working 
and during the time they work. 


Historical Setting of the Dispute 


The principal developments within the 
period covered by the terms of reference, 
and related to the matter specifically re- 
ferred, and the conditions and considerations 
which actually determined these develop- 
ments and governed the decisions of pre- 
vious Boards, would seem to have been as 
follows: 

What are called the basic rates had been 
established in a series of agreements between 
the railways, acting separately, and various 
classes of their employees. These agreements 
provided for increases over rates previously 
in effect, the percentage of increase being 
different in each class. The first agreements 
in this period were dated December 1, 1926, 
and involved conductors and trainmen. Agree- 
ments with locomotive engineers, locomotive 
firemen and hostlers and telegraphers, on both 
railways, and with clerks and freight handlers 


on the Canadian Pacific Railway, were made 


in 1927, and with the remaining classes at 
various dates in 1929. On the Canadian 
Pacific Railway the agreement with the clerks 
and freight handlers was revised as late as 
May 16, 1930. The rates thus established re- 
mained in effect during 1930 and the greater 
part of 1981. 

Prior to 1934, when for the first time all 
classes of employees united in representations, 
it was in negotiations between the railways 
and a group of employees, consisting of the 
locomotive engineers, locomotive firemen, con- 
ductors, traimmen and telegraphers, generally 
known as the “running trades,” that the most 
important changes were first developed, and 
the course of events will be sufficiently indi- 
cated by tracing only the transactions with 
this one group between 1931 and 1934, 

On September 15, 1931, the railways served 
notice upon the “running trades” of their 
desire to reduce the rates of pay by 10 per 
cent because of changes in general economic 
conditions that had occurred since 1929. In 
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the negotiations that followed, the railways, 
according to their submission, “as an evi- 
dence of goodwill and in the hope that econ- 
omic conditions would improve,” proposed that 
the matter should be dealt with in the form 
of a 10 per cent deduction from compensation 
that would still be calculated on existing basic 
rates, rather than by establishing new basic 
rates. This would seem to have been the in- 
troduction of the formula which has attached 
to the issue ever since and has helped to 
shape its character. 

The employees declined to accept the pro- 
posal and the railways applied for a Board, 
the application being for a revision of exist- 
ing agreements by a reduction of 10 per cent 
in the rates themselves. In their original appli- 
cation and in argument the railways rested 
their case mainly upon two grounds: (1) Their 
financial condition because of the falling off 
im their revenues, and (2) the reduction in the 
cost of living, by reason of which the em- 
ployees, even with a reduction of 10 per cent, 
would be in a better position in respect to 
the purchasing power of their rates of pay 
than they were when the existing agreements 
were made. 


In its report, the Board stated: 


“The real point in issue in this case is 
whether, since the existing wage agreements 
were made between the railways and the em- 
ployees such changed conditions have arisen 
as justify a decrease in the basic rates of 
pay.” 

The Board explicitly accepted “the capa- 
city to earn revenue,” and “changes in the 
cost of living” as important factors in the 
arranging of rates of pay and came to the 
conclusion that “according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case there should be 
a 10 per cent reduction in the basic rates of 
pay.” 

Referring to a contention of the railways 
that the principle of considering revenues and 
costs of living in the adjustment of wages 
was one that should work both ways, the 
Board commented: 

“This principle has been accepted and acted 
upon in the past and it is our earnest hope, 
and we believe it to be just, that if this de- 
erease is now accepted, the restoration to the 
employees, as soon as conditions sufficiently im- 
prove, of any reductions which they have ac- 
cepted, should have the sympathetic attention 
of the railways, and we understand from what 
the railways, themselves, have said at the en- 
quiry that it is their full intention to do so.” 

The employees at first refused to accept. the 
award of the Board as the basis of an agree- 
ment with the railways, but the latter put a 
change in remuneration into effect on Decem- 
ber 1, 1931. They did this, however, under 
the formula of “a 10 per cent deduction from 
compensation calculated on existing basic rates 


of pay,” although the recommendation of the 
Board had been that there should be a re- 
duction of basic rates. This formula thus 
became established in practice. 

Negotiations with the employees were con- 
tinued and on February 4, 1932, an agree- 
ment was reached according to which, “the 
parties hereto agree to give effect, in prin- 
ciple, to the recommendation of the Board” 
to the extent that (a) the 10 per cent should 
be deducted from each employee’s pay 
cheques; (b) that the basic rates of pay as 
specified in the various schedules should re- 
main in effect; and (c) that the agreement 
should be effective from December 1, 1931, to 
January 31, 1933, but if on or after December 
1, 1982, “ business conditions have not so im- 
proved as to enable the railways to termin- 
ate the agreement at January 31, 1933,” notice 
to that effect was to be given and conferences 
were to be held. 


Business conditions, instead of improving, 
continued to become worse and about Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, the railways gave notice that after 
January 31, 1983, they would be unable to dis- 
continue the 10 per cent deduction and must 
propose a still larger deduction, later stated at 
20 per cent. The employees refused to accept 
the 20 per cent deduction but expressed will- 
ingness that the 10 per cent deduction should 
continue, but this was not acceptable to the 
railways. A Board was applied for and set up 
in March 1933. 

This Board, by a majority, recommended ac- 
ceptance of the 20 per cent deduction as from 
May 1, 1983. The main ground of the recom- 
mendation was the change that had taken 
place since 1926-1929 in the revenues of the 
railways, in general economic values and in 
the cost of living. The report states: “We 
have intimated above and we now say, that in 
our view the contrast which might justify in 
February 1933, the deduction asked for from 
the rates agreed upon in 1927 and 1929 would 
be a contrast between the conditions on the 
two dates.’ And later: “On the whole we 
find that there has been a decrease in the cur- 
rent price and. value, in terms of money, of 
labour, of all classes, of not less than 20 per 
cent between 1929 and February, 1933; we 
find that there are no reasons for suggesting 
that the employees in question should be 
exempted from this percentage of neduction.” 

A changed attitude on the part of the em- 
ployees from that expressed in the agreement 
signed on behalf of the same group a little over 
one year before, is noted by the Board and, 
on this occasion, the employees “ disassociate 
themselves from the principle of the agree- 
ment of February 4, 19382, and repel the argu- 
ment.” 
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The finding of the Board, however, ad- 
hered to the principle of that agreement and of 
the conclusions of the preceding Board. The 
Board referred to “the unqualified admission 
of the Companies that what is sought is tem- 
porary diminution of the rates, the basic rates 
to continue to be basic.” The recommenda- 
tions of this Board, were not accepted by the 
employees, but the railways on May 1, 1933, 
put into effect the 20 per cent reduction in 
the remuneration of the classes represented. 

Railway revenues reached their lowest point 
in this year, 1933, but by the autumn were 
showing signs of improvement. Conferences 
were then resumed and on October 28 a com- 
promise agreement was reached whereby the 
20 per cent deduction should continue until 
October 31, and from November 1, 19338, until 
October 31, 1934, the rate of deduction should 
be 15 per cent. From November 1, 1934, the 
deduction was to be reduced to 10 per cent with 
the proviso, however, that after September 1, 
1934, either party might give notice of a de- 
sire to change this latter percentage before it 
became effective. 

Railway revenues in 1934 had shown such 
small improvement that the railways did not 
feel they would be justified in raising wages 
to the 10 per cent deduction scale as of No- 
vember 1. Negotiations were therefore entered 
upon in the month of October and on this 
occasion all classes of employees took joint 
action. 

In the negotiations the railways made a pro- 
posal, based on the principle of sharing be- 
tween the railways and their employees the 
anticipated improvement in revenues, to the 
effect that wage rates should be adjusted at 
the beginning of each quarter, rising propor- 
tionately to the increase in revenues in the 
preceding quarter. This proposal was not 
accepted by the employees, but by November 
1, 1934, a compromise agreement was reached 
that the 15 per cent deduction rate then in 
effect -should continue until December 31, 
1934; that from January 1, 1935, to April 30, 
1935, the deduction should be 12 per cent; 
and that, effective May 1, 1935, the deduction 
should be 10 per cent; the last mentioned de- 
duction to continue in effect thereafter, sub- 
ject to the right of either party, after July 1, 
1935, to serve thirty days’ notice of a desire 
to change such percentage of deduction. In 
exercise of this latter right the employees, on 
March 26, 1936, served the notice which led 
to the establishment of the present Board. 


Examination of Evidence and Arguments 


The contention out of which arose the pres- 
ent dispute is, as has been stated, that the 
basic rates, established in the period 1926 to 
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1929, should be fully restored. It is estimated 
that the full restoration of the basic rates 
would involve an added operating cost to the 
railways, on the basis of present numbers em- 
ployed, of approximately $18,000,000 per year. 

It would appear from the formula adopted, 
and also from direct statements, that the rail- 
ways have all along regarded the deductions 
from the basic rates as temporary during the 
economic depression that set in after 1929, 
and they have expressed their willingness to 
restore these rates as conditions permitted. 
The dispute is not, therefore, as to the ulti- 
mate restoration of the basic rates but, in 
particular, as to the time or times at which 
reductions in the deduction should be made 
and as to the proportions restored on eack 
occasion. 

Although no date was named in _ the 
application of the employees, it may be 
assumed that immediate full restoration was 
originally contemplated by them. In later 
conciliation conferences full restoration by 
stages within six months was suggested. The 
particular issue, then, is as to whether full 
restoration should take place within six 
months, or, possibly, at least within the year 
1937. 

In support of their contention the 
employees presented many arguments and a 
large volume of historical and _ statistical 
material. In their own summary of their 
main case, the consideration first mentioned 
is the contrast between the wages being paid 
on Canadian railways within Canada and 
those on railways within the United States 
and on lines in Canada owned and operated 
by United States companies. Among the 
other main lines of argument were these: 
that the railways “have rapidly risen from 
the deep troughs of the depression,” and 
are, or should be, in a position to pay the 
higher wages; that general business is 
rapidly improving; and that the employees 


have contributed to an increased efficiency 


and productivity in the railways and that 
there is a “need for a corresponding increase 
in their individual purchasing power.” <A 
substantial portion of the employees’ case was 
concerned with an examination of the tests, 
or yard-sticks, to be applied in estimating 
purchasing power and the ability of the rail- 
ways to pay. Throughout the history of 
this issue the railways have advanced, as the 
main conditions to be considered, the financial 
position of the railways, the changes in the 
value of money and purchasing power, and 
changes in the state of general business. As 
is clear from the record, these conditions have 
actually been taken into account by previous 
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Boards. It is evident, therefore, from the 
contentions of both parties, that the way of 
measuring alterations in the conditions fund- 
amental to the issue, and the degree to which 
any such measurement should be regarded as 
indicating a proper wage scale, must neces- 
sarily be crucial points in the discussion. 
Changes in the financial position of the 
railways have been measured by items in 
their published financial statements, but it 
has been a question, for example, whether 
gross revenue from purely railway operations 
in Canada is in itself a satisfactory index, 
or whether revenues from all sources should 
be considered. In estimating changes in the 
purchasing power of money wages, three 
measures have been applied by the railways, 
the “All Items” index, compiled and pub- 


lished by the Department of Labour, the 
“Family Budget” index, by the same 
authority, and the “Retail and ‘Cost of 


Living” index of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. All three have been criticized by 
the employees. For measuring changes in 
general economic conditions various indexes, 
mostly published by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, and also news items in the 
publie press, have been cited. 

Before discussing their validity, it 1s very 
important to recognize the extent to which 
these various measuring indexes have been 
regarded as indicating a proper wage scale. 
General automatic regulation of wages by 
these indexes has not even been suggested. 
Moreover, indexes, when appealed to, have 
never been applied exactly, but only very 
approximately, and other factors which might 
modify their bearing on the argument have 
always been recognized. : 

In their submission to us the railways stated: 

“ Admittedly reasonable and just compensa- 
tion for the employees is a first charge on any 
enterprise.” 

The employees laid down a general doc- 
trine in these words: 

“A proper and sufficient earnings, or income, 

for employees is, and must be, the first charge 
and responsibility to be met by employers. This 
charge, as a matter of social justice and eco- 
nomic necessity, must be met before considera- 
tion is given to the payment of interest or divi- 
dends.” 
We do not feel called upon to express an 
opinion upon a general doctrine of this kind 
but note at least partial similarity, if not full 
identity, in the views of the two parties on 
this point. 

As a matter of fact, the railways have not, 
as we understand it, proposed at any stage 
since 1929, and do not propose to-day, a 
money rate of wages which would impair the 
real remuneration of the emplovees as estab- 


lished by agreements in the period 1926-1929. 
It has been an essential part of the railways’ 
case that, at every change, the employees for 
whom work existed were left with a higher 
purchasing power than in the basic period. 
It is because this has been logically the cen- 
tral point in the case, that the way of meas- 
uring real wages has been so controversial. 
The condition of the revenues and finances 
of the railways has been advanced as among 
the reasons why they, at any stage, should 
not pay more, or much more, than what had 
been agreed, as recently as 1929, to be a fair 
remuneration. 

That changes in the value of money in 
terms of goods and services do occur is an 
economic fact. ‘The only question is as to 
how to determine the degree of change. With 
a single commodity or service, or with a fixed 
group, there is no difficulty; but the groupings 
of goods and services consumed by different 
individuals, families or classes, vary, and if a 
common index is to be set up the problem 
is to select a group of goods and services that 
is typical and representative within compara- 
tively narrow limits. Part of the criticism by 
the employees of the three cost of living in- 
dexes was that there had not been sufficiently 
comprehensive or detailed studies of indivi- 
dual or family budgets, to satisfactorily estab- 
lish the basic material. A good deal of their 
argument rested, however, on the assumption 
that the indexes were designed to show how 
much it cost to live in Canada, whereas, most 
explicitly, they are put forward to indicate 
only percentage changes in cost from time to 
time; and it is not improbable that the price 
changes in an intelligently selected list of 
standard goods and services may prove close- 
ly representative of the average of all price 
changes. 

The most comprehensive basis, as shown by 
the submissions made to us, is that of the in- 
dex published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The list of commodities and ser- 
vices is large, and the quantities estimated 
as consumed are calculated from the total 
quantities consumed in Canada, many of 
which can be accurately measured. It is, as: 
it were, an index of the price changes in the 
actual budget of the people of Canada as 
a whole, and as such it must possess a very 
considerable degree of scientific merit. The 
employees before the Board include unskilled 
labourers, all grades of workers up to the 
highly skilled trades, and other occupational 
groups, and the numbers are so large that 
what railway employees actually consume is 
an appreciable factor in the making of the 
average national budget. The index of price 
changes in the national budget cannot there- 
fore be disregarded as being of no significance 
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when estimating the. price changes affecting 
so representative a body. 

The base of the “ All Items” index is not 
so broad as that of the Dominion Bureau, 
and that of the “ Family Budget” is less com- 
prehensive still. The commodities and services 
computed have not, however, been selected 
without some investigation and have been 
subject to continuous observation as to results 
over many years. They are intended to show 
price changes representative of those experi- 
enced in cities by workingmen’s families. 

That each one of these indexes has prob- 
ably had, in reality, a general representative 
character is indicated, it is pointed out, by the 
similarity in their curves. If, for example, 
the year 1926 be taken as 100, the Dominion 
Bureau index had declined to 81:5 for the 
month of September, 1936, the latest month 
reported in the records submitted to us; 
while for the same period the decline in the 
“All Items” index had been from 100 to 
80-9, and in the “Family Budget” index from 
100 to 78:4. Thus price changes under all 
these three indexes in a ten-year period, fell 
within the narrow range of about 8 per cent. 
As no exact application of such indexes is in- 
volved, this variation is insignificant. 

We have given space to this matter 
because of the place it occupied in the dis- 
cussions, as well as because of its intrinsic 
importance. Changes in the value of money 
and the cost of living have been factors in- 
fluencing the decisions of wage tribunals in 
the past, and these very indexes have been 
recognized as having some indicative value, 
and, upon occasion, have been appealed to by 
employees as well as by employers. It would 
be well that the authorities responsible for 
the compilation of the indexes should recog- 
nize the importance of making and keeping 
them statistically sound. 

What the application of these indexes 
indicates as to the real wages of the 
employees at the different stages between the 
basic period and the present, was put before 
us by the railways. In the past the indexes 
most generally applied were those of the 
“All Items” and “Family Budget.” The index 
least favourable to any extreme claim is that 
of the Dominion Bureau. What is indicated 
by it is, that $100 in money wages in 1926, 
when prices were at 100, would buy, say, 
100 units of goods and services, distributed 
according to average consumption in Canada; 
whereas, in September, 1936, when, because 
of the deductions, money wages were only 
$90 but prices had been reduced to 81:5, 
the $90 would buy 110-4 units. Making all 
reasonable allowance for individual differ- 
ences in standards of living and for the 
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technical and other more solid objections 
by the employees to the indexes themselves, 
there would seem to be sufficient margin in 
the above figures to support the contention 
that the present scale of wages has not 
necessitated a lowering of the standard of 
living, as compared with the basic period 
1926-1929. On the basis of similar calcula- 
tions there would seem no good reason to 
doubt that real wages have been well main- 
tained throughout all the deduction period. 
That the trend of the indexes has recently 
been upward, indicating increasing costs, is a 
condition to be taken into account and this 
will later be considered. 


It was not part of the employees’ case 
that railway rates of pay in Canada com- 
pared unfavourably with the rates received 
by other general classes of employees in this 
country. Their main contention in this 
respect rested on a comparison of railway 
rates in Canada with those in the United 
States. On the other hand, the railways 
held that their employees enjoyed a higher 
scale of remuneration than did other approxi- 
mately comparable classes in Canada. While 
it was not suggested that different classes 
of labour could be closely compared in this 
respect, or the differences accurately 
measured, the railways directed attention to 
the wage calculations in the publication, 
“Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada,” 
issued by the Department of Labour, and 
instituted a comparison particularly between 
wages in manufacturing industries and in 
railway operations. Comparison in_ this 
publication is between rates calculated per 
hour on the number of hours worked, which 
the employees contend is not a fair basis for 
calculating the remuneration of certain 
classes of the “running trades.” | 

The railways, however, also submitted, as 
another exhibit, the “Advance Report on 
the Manufacturing Industries in Canada, 
1934” published in 1986 by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, and they referred to 
previous volumes of the same _ reports. 
Dividing total yearly remuneration paid by 
manufacturing industries by the number of 
employees, the average, it was pointed out, 
was appreciably lower than the average com- 
puted in the same way for railway employees. 

If it be true that the admitted require- 
ment as to a “reasonable and just” wage has 
been substantially satisfied, it then becomes 
a question whether the railways are at 
present able to pay and justified in paying 
more, or much more, by way of wage remun- 
eration. This brings into the issue the 
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financial condition of the railways and the 
test to be applied to financial ability to pay. 

The employees contended that “the ability- 
to-pay factor cannot, in fairness and in 
justice, be accepted as the determining factor 
when consideration is given to questions in- 
volving wage deductions” and submitted in 
support thereof a number of decisions of 
tribunals in wage disputes. 

It is evident that in an issue such as this 
very careful definition is necessary. <A 
doctrine expressed) in apparently contra- 
dictory terms is of no practical value. In 
a broad sense, there can be no performance 
unless there is the ability to perform. An 
obligation may be imposed and penalties 
attached, but the practical result can follow 
only where ability exists. 

The extensive exhibits submitted by the 
employees on this point covered the findings 
of courts or tribunals in fourteen wage 
disputes and extracts from a minority opinion 
in one other case. Of the fourteen findings, 
twelve were in the United States, one in 
Australia, and one in Great Britain. The 
minority opinion was in a case before a 
Conciliation Board in Canada. In eleven of 
the cases railways were involved, in two, 
street railways, and in two, mining companies. 

The principal issue common to this selected 
list of cases was whether a company, 
financially weak, was justified in putting into 
effect a rate of wages lower than the prevail- 
ing standard rate. The findings on this issue 
are clear. The Arbitration Board in the case 
of certain employees vs. the Georgia and 
Florida Railway, 1914 (Case No. 6), which 
was particularly called to our attention as a 
governing case, stated: 

“The employees have the first claim on the 
earning of a road for a reasonable wage to be 
determined not by the financial position of 
the Company, but by the rates paid by other 
roads in the same section of the country 
for like services.” 

And again: 

“The recognized test in this matter is that 
of comparing the rates of pay, as proposed, with 
those in force on other lines operated through 
similar country, and under like conditions, 


so far as the same can be done.” 
In certain of the cases the principle that 


fair and just wages must be a first charge 
upon earnings was stated in somewhat more 
general terms. For example, the Common- 
wealth Court of Australia in its decision in a 
case against a mining company (Case No. 
11), after pointing out that the immediate 
question was whether an employer who was 
poor should be ordered to pay as high wages 
as an employer who was rich, stated: 


“Tf a man cannot maintain his enterprise 
without cutting down the wages which are 


proper to be paid to his employees—at 
all events, the wages which are essential for 
their living—it would be better that he should 
abandon his enterprise.” : 

There is no suggestion in these cases that 
wages can be paid except out of “ earnings,” 
but if earnings are insufficient and cannot 
be increased the alternative contemplated is 
elther the taking over of the enterprise by 
stronger groups or its abandonment. 

Except that wages should be just and reason- 
able there is not much in these cases bearing 
on what the general standard, or “going” 
rate of wages should be, but in the most recent 
case cited, the report of an Emergency Board, 
In re the Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas Rail- 
way and Certain of its Employees (Case No. 
15), it is clearly recognized that ability to pay 
is a factor in the making of standard rates. 
The following is the language used: 

“As relating to the industry as a whole, 
ability to pay is a factor of consequences; if 
the national system is not taking in the money 
it cannot pay out the wages, and in a rough 
and tumble world the wages of employees 
must, to some extent, depend upon the afflu- 
ence of their employers. But in a competi- 
tive market, the tendency is for an article, 
whether wheat, or cotton, talent or skill, to 
have a single price. Strong concerns pay the 
market price for the human services they 
require; and weak concerns are not exempted, 
because of their poverty, from the market price. 
If they cannot pay standard wages, they go 
into bankruptcy and their enterprises pass into 
other hands, or cease to be.” 

Unless the particular principle in these cases 
can properly be applied to differences in wages 
between Canada and the United States, it is 
not directly applicable in the case before us, 
in which practically the whole Canadian sys- 
tem of railways is involved, with uniform 
wage scales throughout. If these wage scales 
are well up to the competitive market price 
of labour in Canada and are in themselves fair 
and reasonable, then the earnings of the sys- 
tem clearly become a factor to be considered. 


Moreover, it should be noted, all the prin- 
ciples and conditions which have influenced whe 
decisions of wage tribunals do not emerge in 
the decisions in the above cases, which were 
selected from among the cases where wages 
were ordered to be maintained or increased. 
There have been many cases in which wage 
reductions were confirmed or ordered and 
grounds for such action-were found. The find- 
ings of the Conciliation Boards in 1931 and 
1983 in Canada are cases in point and other 
cases were referred to in argument. 

The financial position of the railways is 
set forth in their accounts, the principal items 
in which for several years have been submitied 
to us. Questions have arisen as to whether 
only railway operations in Canada should be 
taken into account, or the position of the 
companies as the result of all their activities 
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and interests. Figures from both standpoints 
were placed before us. 

In respect to the basic period, it would not 
be unreasonable to take averages for the four- 
year period, 1926-1929, as the standard of 
comparison. The railways themselves have 
suggested, however, that averages for 1926 ana 
1927, the two years of smallest revenues in 
the four-year period, should be taken. Com- 
bined gross revenues of the two companies 
from railway operations in Canada on the 
average in 1926 and 1927 were $441,814,316. 
In 1936, partly estimated as to the last month, 
the combined revenues were $292,000,000. ‘This 
is a decline of something over $149,000,000 
in gross revenues, or approximately 33 per 
cent. By comparison, wages in 1936 were at 
a decline of only 10 per cent, and the con- 
tention is that they should now be restored 
to the full scale prevailing under the higher 
revenues. 

In 1931 a reduction of rates by 10 per cent 
was awarded, the condition of the revenues of 
the railways being one of the considerations 
before the Conciliation Board at that time. In 
that year the combined gross revenues were 
$318,803,765 as against $292,000,000 in 1936, 
when the wage deduction was again 10 per 
cent. Revenues in 1936, the year in which 
the present application for full restoration of 
rates was made, were still $26,000,000 short 
of those of the year in which the current wage 
deduction was formerly put into effect. 

Gross operating revenues are perhaps the 
simplest single test having significance. If, 
however, variations in the value of money are 
applied to wages they should be taken into 
the reckoning in other factors. The railways 
would be affected mainly in the cost of sup- 
plies and of money for refunding or new 
capital. These effects would be reflected in 
the expenditures and therefore some account 
should be taken of the net position. Because 
of the difference in the financial structures of 
the two railways, the combining of figures to 
show a general net position is open to ob- 
jection. The capital structure of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is the much more favourable 
of the two and, indeed, in book values, in 
capitalization per mile, and in the proportion 


of stock to bonds, this company ranks high © 


among the most satisfactorily financed cor- 
porations. To take its position as a test is 
therefore to present the best showing possible. 

Net income of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way for the enterprise as a whole, before 
fixed charges and dividends, was in 1935, the 
last year for which figures are available, less 
than half that of 1926 and 1927, and was some 
26 per cent less than that of 1931. Of the 
capital debt in 1935 of $964,008,399, at par 
value, $472,256,921, or 48-98 per cent, was in 
stock not carrying a fixed contractual rate of 


interest. Of this stock, $335,000,000 was 
ordinary stock, for which the owners paid into 
the company, on the average, $123 for each 
$100 share, and the balance was 4 per cent 
non-cumulative preference stock. No dividend 
on the ordinary stock has been paid during 
the last five years and on the preference stock 
during the last four years. Unquestionably, 
those who provided practically one-half of 
the company’s property assets, such as road- 
bed, rails, locomotives, rolling-stock and build- 
ings, contributed a share in the creation of 
the transportation values for which the com- 
pany’s revenues were received, and if this share 
of values does not appear, after other proper 
charges are made, then revenues are inade- 
quate. 

Even although no distribution was made to 
stockholders, the company had left on hand, 
after other disbursements, only the very small 
sum of $2,832,084. To fully restore the 10 per 
cent wage deduction would involve an addi- 
tional yearly cost of approximately $8,000,000 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway alone. 


As to the Canadian National Railways, 
without taking into account any interest on 
loans from the Government but only fixed- 
interest debt due the public, there was in 
1935 an income deficit of $48,878,182, which 
was made good out of the Dominion treasury. 
In 1926 and 1927 the corresponding income 
deficit averaged only $905,835. In 1931 the 
income deficit was $60,869,794; in 1932, 
$61,006,918; in 1933, $60,017,714; and in 1934, 
$49,506,695. All of these deficits were made 
good out of the Dominion treasury. 


The case of the employees in reply, mainly 
negative, was that “the railways have at no 
point in these proceedings showed that they 
are not financially able to discontinue the 10 
per cent payroll deduction.” “We have ad- 
mitted,” they stated, “and now reiterate that 
management has been efficient,” but they 
expressed the belief that there had been un- 
wise extension of plant in the past, and that 
maintenance-of-way expenditures during the 
last year or two had somewhat exceeded cur- 
rent requirements. For these conditions the 
employees claimed they were no responsible 
and should not be “penalized.” A different 
distribution of certain charges was suggested, 
but no general reconstruction of the accounts 
was attempted to show where money for in- 
creased expenditure on wages could be found. 

If railway revenues are inadequate, relief 
may come from reduction of expenditures, 
from increase of traffic, from higher charges 
for services within the limits the traffic will 
bear, or from Government money votes. Bor- 
rowing from the money market for operating 
deficits is not a practicable recourse. The 
alternatives of higher freight and passenger 
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rates and of Government money votes, to in- 
clude the Canadian Pacific Railway, are not, 
we feel, within the conditions to be considered 
by us. We have had no evidence as to what 
might be possible in the way of further econ- 
omies or improvements in methods. We must, 
therefore, consider the problem from the posi- 
tion of revenues as at present derived and as 
affected, or likely to be affected, by expansion 
of traffic. Money for expenditures must be 
available from some source. The Canadian 
railway system, as represented in the parties 
before us, cannot go out of business, and abil- 
ity to pay must exist or be created within it. 


Many facts relating to general business con- 
ditions were laid before us. The evidence 
indicates that a considerable measure of re- 
covery has developed since 1933, the lowest 
point in the depression, that improvement is 
continuing and that there are many signs of 
confidence in still further improvement, Rail- 
way revenues have also been rising within the 
said period and the rate of increase within 
recent weeks is definitely encouraging. Since 
1983 and up to 1936, the combined operating 
revenues had recovered a little more than 25 
per cent of the deficiency as measured from 
the 1926-1927 base. Wages in this period had 
recovered a still higher percentage of the de- 
duction in effect in 1933. The proposals and 
declared intentions of the railways have been 
that wages will continue to share in further 
improvement. It is a question of times and 
proportions. 


So far, the problem has beem considered from 
the position of the railways within Canada. 
A considerable part of the employees’ case 
dealt. with the relationship of railway wages 
in Canada to those in the United States. In 
the basic period, 1926-1929, the scale of rail- 
way wages in the United States was repre- 
sented as having been slightly higher than in 
Canada; the subsequent maximum wage de- 
duction made by the United States railways 
was smaller, reaching only 10 per cent, and 
this had been fully restored in the United 
States by April 1, 1935. We can appreciate 
the place in the thoughts and feelings of the 
employees a contrast of this kind might come 
to occupy. 

It should be noted, however, that the em- 
ployees, very explicitly, do not subscribe to 
a general rule that rates in Canada and the 
United States should always be approximate- 
ly the same. Their argument was rather that 
because the railway managements, and the 
Canadian Government, at times in the past, 
over the protest of the employees, who were 
of the opinion they were entitled to still 
higher wages, had fixed wage scales in Canada 
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at the United States standard, they should in 
consistency have observed the same practice 
on this occasion. 

As a precedent in this connection the em- 
ployees quoted from the Order in Council 
(P.C, 1768) by which the McAdoo award, 
applicable to United States railways, was 
made effective in Canada in 1918. In the 
preamble to this Order in Council it was set 
forth as a consideration that “the railway 
companies are of the view that the wages 
paid railway employees in Canada ought to 
be the same as that adopted in correspond- 
ing territories in the United States, as the 
class of work is the same in both countries; 
that there is a large interchange of traffic, and 
that as a result, many employees work in both 
countries; and on the further grounds that 
different organizations are international in their 
scope, and that heretofore the wage scales in 
both countries have been relatively the same.” 

This view of the railway companies was, 

however, only one of five considerations re- 
cited in this preamble. Another was thus 
stated: “That in view of the increased cost 
of living, wages in Canadian territory should 
be increased as increased in American terri- 
tory.” The three remaining considerations re- 
lated to ways and means. Standing first was 
an estimate of the added cost of the proposed 
wage increase to the Canadian railways, 
$36,865,494. Another consideration was the 
then “net earnings” position of the various 
railways, which showed them unable to meet 
the increased cost. The final consideration 
was, “that in order to enable the railways of 
Canada to meet the increased wage charges 
which they will be obliged to pay by reason 
of the increases hereinbefore referred to, the 
Minister of Railways and Canals believes that 
similar action ought to be taken in Canada 
as taken under similar circumstances in the 
United States and freight rates be raised in 
Canada as such rates have been raised in 
adjacent. United States territory.” It was ac- 
cordingly ordered that upon acceptance of 
the new wage scale by the private railway 
companies the Board of Railway Commission- 
ers forthwith prepare and make effective new 
freight rate schedules. 
It was therefore recognized in this Order 
in Council that certain fundamental economic 
conditions, such as the value of money in one 
country as compared with the other, should 
be taken into account, that sufficient railway 
earnings must exist before additional charges 
could be paid, and that similarity in the op- 
portunity to earn revenues must be created 
before a rule should be applied requiring 
similarity in wage scales as between the two 
countries. 
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When the basic rates were fully restored 
in the United States on April 1, 1935, an 
“emergency surcharge” in freight rates on a 
large number of commodities was granted 
to the United States railways. The railways 
were later advised by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that these emergency 
charges “could not be regarded as a perm- 
anent remedy and that the railroads should 
undertake a revision of the rate structure to 
meet changed conditions.” The emergency 
rates expired on December 31, last, and the 
hearing of the application for revision of the 
rate structure is now proceeding. The full 
restoration by the United States railways 
of the wage deduction in 1935 was strongly 
urged upon us as an example to be followed 
now by Canadian railways, but unless action 
in relation to freight rates were taken in Can- 
ada as was taken in the United States, the 
conditions in the two countries would not be 
similar in respect to the important considera- 
tion of opportunity to earn revenues. Policy 
as to freight and passenger tariffs is not, 
as we have pointed out, within the matters 
referred to us. 

Separate national control and regulation 
of earnings must make the railways of the 
two countries into separate national systems. 
National policies, such as those in respect to 
development of resources, domestic and for- 
eign trade, and price levels, create differences 
in operating conditions for these railway 
systems which are beyond their control. So 
do geography, climate, and the distribution 
of population. While there are many ad- 
vantages in there being like standards and 
practices in the two systems, it seems reason- 
able to us that, in any particular case, simi- 
larity in governing factors should be estab- 
lished as a fact, before the example in one 
country can be urged as a fixed rule in the 
other. 

This is essentially a conciliation board 
rather than an economic court. The economic 
elements of this problem, as we see them, 
have probably been sufficiently indicated in 
the preceding review of the evidence and 
arguments. An element not economic in 
character is the declared intention of the 
railways, from the beginning, to restore a cer- 
tain definite money rate of wages as soon as 
financially possible. While whatever is done 
to implement this intention must be finan- 
cially practicable, it may, under all the con- 
ditions, be justifiable that it should be the 
maximum practicable from time to time. 

Under the conditions before us, that is, 
unless an increase in freight rates or gov- 
ernment advances were granted, we do not 
consider the original contention of the em- 
ployees, that the deduction in wages should 
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be fully restored forthwith, or even within 
six months or one year, to be likely practic- 
able. In arriving at this opinion we have 
taken into account all the evidences of im- 
provement in general business and in traffic 
returns, with the probabilities of the con- 
tinuance of this improvement even at a some- 
what higher rate during the year. Moreover, 
we do not consider that the position of real 
wages at present, even taking into account 
the recent slightly higher trend in costs of liv- 
ing, are such that there is in fairness an 
immediate obligation on the railways to take 
all the risk, or an unreasonable risk, in an- 
ticipating the realization of revenues. 


The original contention of the railways was 
that in consideration of all pertinent condi- 
tions no reduction in the wage deduction was 
at present warranted. However, they brought 
to our attention the proposal made by them 
in 1984, involving the principle of sharing 
between the railways and the employees 
any improvement in revenues, with adjust- 
ments to be considered quarterly. In con- 
ciliation conferences under the present pro- 
ceedings the railways suggested a modified 
plan based on the same general principle. 
Combined operating revenues of the railways 
in 1926-1927 were nearly $442,000,000 and, 
in 1936, $292,000,000, the deficiency in the 
latter year being, in round figures, $150,000,- 
000. Wages in 1936 were subject to a deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. The proposal was that 
as each one-tenth of the revenues, or $15,- 
000,000, was recovered, one-tenth of the wage 
deduction, or 1 per cent, should be restored. 
If operating revenues for twelve months end- 
ing at any quarter year warranted a change, 
adjustment of wages was to be made effec- 
tive one month after the end of the quarter 
year. To make the adjustment even more 
prompt, it was proposed that as each $7,500,- 
000 of revenue deficiency was recovered, 4 per 
cent, or one-twentieth, of the wage deduction, 
should be restored. 

To meet an objection to one aspect of 
this proposal, that under it there would be 
no immediate increase in wages paid, the 
railways then offered to put into effect a 
restoration of 1 per cent of the wage dednc- 
tion on February 1, 1937, making the deduc- 
tion on that date 9 per cent. The proposal 
embodying this offer was that instead of 
making the revenues of 1936 the basis, the 
revenues for the year ended December 31, 
1935, should be taken and for every increase 
of $7,500,000 over the 1935 base, 4 per cent 
of the wage deduction should be removed. 
The 1935 revenues were $273,600,000, as 
against $292,000,000 in 1936. This difference 
of $18,400,000 would mean that a 1 per cent 
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reduction in wage deductions would have 
accrued by December 31, 1936, which would 
be made effective on February 1, 1937. 
There would remain on hand, as of December 
31, 1936, $3,400,000 toward the making up of 
the next $7,500,000 of revenue increase, which 
would entiile the employees to a further 4 
per cent in reduction of the deduction. 
Wages were not to move up and down, if 
revenues fluctuated, but any advance gained 
was to be heid until a further advance was 
earned. 

By thus moving back the base, while 
retaining the unit of calculation of $7,500,000, 
the railways would fully restore the basic 
wages before their revenues were fully 
restored. Figured from the 1935 base, all 
deduction from wages would be removed 
when revenues reached $428,600,000. The 
average revenues of 1926-27 were some 
$442,000,000. Thus basic rates of pay would 
be fully restored while revenues were still 
$18,400,000 short of those in the two years 
of smallest revenues in the basic period, 
1926-1929. Revenues would still be $40,200,000 
short of average revenues for the basic period 
as a whole. 

The representatives of the employees 
definitely declined to entertain these pro- 
posals. They offered to make an agreement 
“based on the present 10 per cent deduction 
being reduced to 5 per cent, effective January 
1, 1937, reduced to 24 per cent April 1, 1937, 
and the remaining 24 per cent to be elim- 
inated July 1, 1937.” They added in general 
terms, “We are still prepared to negotiate 
with a view toward reaching an agreement 
providing for the termination of the 10 per 
cent deduction by progressive steps.’ The 
railways held that a guarantee by them, 
unrelated to their revenues, of full restora- 
tion of wage rates within a short period, such 
as contemplated by the employees, would not 
be warranted, and direct negotiations between 
the parties were suspended. 

The Board continued to explore the possi- 
bilities of an understanding involving some 
degree of compromise. On the practical side, 
the Board recognized that the employees 
might naturally desire something fixed and 
definite concerning their wages, and not some- 
thing wholly contingent. On the other hand, 
the Board felt that, unless present wages 
were relatively unreasonable and unjust in 
themselves, the removal of wage deductions 
should, for the time being at least, bear some 
relation to realized earnings. If an accept- 
able formula could not be found that would 
carry the issue through to its final termina- 
tion, it was important that an arrangement 


for at least the next twelve months should 
be made. Not only is this probably the 
shortest period it would be desirable that 
any wage arrangement should cover, but we 
were informed there is a working understand- 
ing to this effect between the railways and 
their employees. 

Considerations also arise from the general 
condition of the transportation problem in 
Canada at this time. That Canada has a 
very big and serious transportation problem 
is realized by Canadian citizens generally. So 
far as the railways are concerned, their net 
income is at present insufficient to meet all 
charges proper to the industry. The increas- 
ing competition of transportation agencies on 
the highways is a factor the dimensions of 
which are not yet definitely determinable. 
How much betterment in the situation can be 
brought about by further reorganizations and 
economies, or how soon a reconsideration of 
the freight rate structure may be advisable, 
are not at the moment clear. The bearing 
of these conditions on the particular problem 
before us will be recognized, not only by the 
railway executives but also by the employees, 
as responsible citizens and because of their 
interest in the soundness of the business in 
which they are engaged. 

Under all the conditions pertaining to this 
issue, and looking forward, now, for a period 
of twelve months, we are of the opinion that 
the rate of reduction of the wage deduction 
should not be considered out of relation to 
increases in revenues. When conditions are 
inter-related, there would seem to be fairness 
to both parties in the synchronizing of changes 
in the two factors as nearly as possible. In 
principle, the proposal of the railways does not 
seem to us to be open to objection on the 
ground of fairness. The measuring-stick the 
railways suggested has in its amended form 
been made more favourable to the factor 
of wages, and we cannot regard it as unfair as 
a temporary guide. The natural desire of the 
employees for definiteness in their wages, so 
that their individual budgets can be planned, 
remains to be considered. A fixed 1 per cent 
reduction in the deduction at the very begin- 
ning of the year 1937 would leave increases 
in income for the balance of the year wholly 
conditional. The prospect of substantially 
increasing revenues for the railways is good, 
but not without elements of uncertainty. Out- 
side of the hazards of new world-wide disturb- 
ances, there are many local conditions that 
cannot at present be confidently calculated. 

Even in the face of all contingencies, both 
the employees and, the railways are very hope- 
ful with regard to increase in traffic. The 
confidence in the outlook expressed before us 
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by the employees should give a feeling of 
great assurance to them about the returns 
that would accrue from a share in the increase. 
The railways, we have reason to’ believe, are 
prepared to consider further fixed reductions 
in the wage deduction during 1937 to corre- 
spond to the estimate of increase in traffic 
they feel justified in entertaining. 

In view of all the facts and circumstances 
submitted to us, and according to the merits 
and substantial justice of the case, we, there- 
fore, beg to recommend: 

1. That the existing deduction from basic 
rates of pay of 10 per cent be reduced to 9 
per cent on February 1, 1937, as proposed in 
conciliation conferences by the railways, and 
that further fixed reductions during the year 
be put into effect unconditionally, namely, a 
reduction to 8 per cent not later than August 
1, 1937, and a reduction to 7 per cent not 
later than November 1, 1937. 

2. That there be restored to the employees 
during the year further reductions of wage 
deduction whenever, and to the extent, per- 
centages calculated on increases in gross oper- 
ating revenues, in the following manner, are 
greater than the fixed percentages set forth 
above; the manner of calculation to be that 
for every increase of $7,500,000 in the com- 
bined gross operating revenues of the railways 
over the revenues of the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1935 ($273,600,000), a reduction of 4 
per cent in wage deduction should be ac- 
counted as having accrued to the employees; 
calculations to be made at the end of each 
quarter year, and whenever the percentage 
of accruals is higher than the fixed percentage 


then in effect or due, the higher percentage 
shall go into effect one month after the end 
of the quarter year; it being understood that 
the percentages calculated under this plan 
of contingent increases are not to be in ad- 
dition to the fixed minimum percentages but 
are to be substituted for the latter whenever 
they would bring into effect a higher per- 
centage of reduction in the wage deduction. 

Under the terms of this recommendation 
there would be an assured reduction of 30 
per cent in the existing wage deduction by 
November 1, next, with the prospect of greater 
or earlier deductions if revenues warrant, and 
with the prospect of a further reduction 
accruing in the quarter ending December 31, 
1937. 

We trust that this recommendation will be 
accepted as the basis of an agreement between 
the parties to cover the current year. We be- 
lieve the terms and spirit of the recommenda- 
tion are clear, but if it is accepted and any 
differences of view arise as to its interpreta- 
tion or as to adjustments under it, the mem- 
bers of the Board, if so desired by both parties, 
would be glad to be called upon at any time 
during the year to advise as to a possible 
reconciliation of such differences. 

‘Mr. Bancroft is unable to join in this report, 
and will submit a Minority Report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. K. MACLEAN, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. SANFORD BVANS. 
Orrawa, January 30, 19387. 


MINORITY REPORT 


In the matter of a dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (subsidiary rail- 
ways: Dominion Atlantic Railway, Quebec 
Central Railway, Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways and Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way), Employer, and various classes of 
employees of the said railways, Em- 
ployees. 


To the Honourable, 
The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Dear Sirn—The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed by you to inquire into 
the dispute between the railways and their 
employees, commenced its sittings in Mont- 
real on November 23, 1936, in the Mount 
Royal Hotel. At various times since then, 
sittings of the Board were held in Montreal 
and Ottawa. In addition, many conferences 
were held between the parties themselves and 


between the parties and the members of the 

Board seeking a settlement of the dispute by 

conciliatory means, 

At the first sitting in Montreal, after the 
members of the Board had taken their oaths 
of office, the Chairman read the commission 
giving the Board authority to proceed and 
indicated the nature of the dispute from the 
Reference to the Board by the Minister of 
Labour. 

The following appeared before the Board 
to represent the parties to the controversy :— 
For the Railway Companies :— 

George Hodge, Manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

A. J. Hills, Chief of Personnel, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. 

W. H. Armstrong, Office Engineer, Bureau of 
Economics, Canadian National Railways. 
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H. D. Brydone Jack, General Statistician, 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

J. R. Kimpton, Chief Clerk, Department of 
Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Staff member). 

J. L. Callaghan, Clerk and Stenographer, De- 
partment of Personnel, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways (Staff member), 


For the Employees :— 

Howard B. Chase, Assistant. Grand Chief Engi- 
neer, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

H. H. Lynch, Vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Enginemen and Firemen. 

T. Todd, Vice-President, Order of Railway 
Conductors. 

W. J. Babe, Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 

W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order of Rail- 
way Telegraphers. 

G. R. Pawson, General Chairman, Canadian 
Pacific Railway, Commercial Telegra- 
phers’ Union of America. 

R. J. Tallon, President, Division Four; James 
Somerville, Vice-President, International 
Association of Machinists. 

Thos. Broad, General Chairman, C.P.R., Bro- 
therhood of Railway Carmen of America. 

J. Thomson, Executive Board Member, Bro- 
therhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders and’ Helpers of America. 

Frank Dinardo, Executive Board Member, 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Iron Forg- 
ers and Helpers. 

V. E. Bowlby, Executive Board Member, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion. 

Ernest Inglis, Vice-President, and L. A. 
McEwan, Executive Board Member, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 

Jas, Gascoyne, Vice-President, Brotherhood. of 
Firemen and Oilers, Roundhouse and 
Railway Shop Labourers. 

W. V. Turnbull, Vice-President, Maintenance 
of Way Employees. 

Frank H. Hall, Vice-President, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks. 

John Bruce, Vice-President, and F. Walsh, 
General Chairman, C.P.R., United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 

KE. G. Primm, General Chairman, C.P.R., 
Brotherhood of Railway Signalmen. 


More than sixty representatives of these 
seventeen international organizations were in 
attendance and Mr. Howard Chase, presented 
the case for the employees to the Board. 

Messrs. George Hodge and A. J. Hills, pre- 
pared a joint statement for the railway com- 
panies and Mr. Hodge presented the case for 
the railway companies to the Board. 


Practically all the railways in Canada are 
involved in the dispute and judging from the 
estimates given by both parties to the Board, 
approximately 83,000 to 85,000 employees are 
directly affected, and from 117,000 to 125,000 
if those indirectly affected are included. 


In the application for a Board of Concilia- 
tion, and which application is part of the 
reference tc the Board by the Minister, the 
applicants—being the employees—state in 
part :— 

“The Vice-Presidents’ Conference Committee 
held conferences with the railways on May 14 
and July 6, and on September 15, 1936, a further 
conference was held with the railways, during 
which the General Chairmen’s Conference Com- 
mittee was present with the Vice-Presidents’ 
Conference Committee. In all of these confer- 
ences the representatives of the employees have 
contended that the agreement of November 3, 
1934, should be cancelled, thereby eliminating 
th deduction of 10% (ten per cent) from the 
employees’ pay cheques, and restoring to full 
force and effect the basic rates provided for in 
the respective agreements, as between the rail- 
ways and its employees.” 

During the negotiations preceding the appli- 
cation for a Board, the railway companies de- 
clined to restore the ten per cent deduction, 
or any part of it. Thereupon the employees 
applied for a Board of Conciliation and the 
Minister of Labour granted the application. 

There is one item in the dispute before the 
Board. The employees asked the railway com- 
panies to eliminate the ten per cent deduction 
from their pay cheques and restore the basic 
rates of pay existing in the agreements be- 
tween the railways and the seventeen railway 
organizations. The railways declined to do 
so, and couldn’t see any good reasons for 
restoring any part of it. 

Although the dispute is confined to one item, 
yet, due to the magnitude of the parties in- 
volved, this item represents approximately 
$18,000,000 a year, or according to the evi- 
dence of the railways, $17,152,000. Both sides 
used $18,000,000 when referring to the amount 
required to restore the wages and salaries to 
pre-deduction levels. 

It is obvious that the large sum mentioned 
merely reflects the tremendous number of em- 
ployees involved. For the first time in the 
history of Canadian railways, these seventeen 
international organizations have unitedly nego- 
tiated with the railways and unitedly pre- 
sented their case before a Board of Concilia- 
tion. The railway companies—as the Refer- 
ence indicates—are united for the purpose of 
wage negotiations and for the presentation of 
their case before the Board. Naturally the 
figures are large when figuring a ten per cent 
restoration in the annual payroll for all these 
employees. 

The evidence shows that the employees, dur- 
ing the past five years, have had their pay 
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cheques reduced, first by ten per cent, then 
twenty per cent, later restored to fifteen per 
cent, then twelve per cent and finally ten per 
cent. The fact that these deductions have 
amounted to approximately $91,000,000 taken 
from pay cheques during the past five years 
again reflects the great number of employees 
under consideration. The present ten per 
cent deduction has been in force since May 1, 
1935, as a result of an agreement dated No- 
vember 38, 1934. 

The evidence shows that during the earlier 
years of the depression, the operating revenues 
of the railway companies substantially de- 
clined. The railway companies indicate that 
the level of operating revenues for 1936 was 
approximately $190,000,000 below the average 
of the peak years of 1926 and 1929, and that 
the operating revenues in 1936 are about 
$25,000,000 below the level of 1931. All of 
which goes to show the magnitude of the 
interests to be considered. 

The relations between the officials of the 
railways and the representatives of the em- 
ployes have been, and are, friendly. The 
negotiations during the proceedings and the 
presentations before the Board indicated the 
excellent relationship between the parties. 

Both sides presented their case with care, 
keenness and thoroughness, as the voluminous 
evidence indicates.. Despite the friendliness, 
it should not be overlooked that the repre- 
sentatives of the employees declared that 
they were absolutely and resolutely in earnest 
regarding their request for the abolition of 
the ten per cent deduction. The representa- 
tives of the railways were just as firm and 
serious in declaring that the railways could 
not afford to accede to the request and 
couldn’t see any just reasons for restoring any 
part of it. In these two positions the parties 
were deadlocked at the beginning of the pro- 
ceedings before this Board. 


History of Wage Deductions 


On September 15, 1931, the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company asked for a ten per cent 
payroll deduction to be effective October 1, 
1931, to December 31, 1932, basic wage rates 
to remain unchanged. This request was made 
to the representatives of the engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen, and telegraphers. 
Conferences were arranged, but no settlement 
was reached. After giving formal notice for 
a revision of existing agreements, to bring 
about a ten per cent reduction in the specified 
rates of pay, the companies applied for a 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The majority report of this Board was 
dated November 30, 1931, and recommended 
a ten per cent reduction in the basic rates 


of pay. The railway companies at once put 
the award into effect. The employees 
declined to accept the award. Conferences 
were held between the companies and the 
representatives of the engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, trainmen and telegraphers, with the 
result that on February 4, 1932, an agree- 
ment was reached between these employees 
and the railway companies, providing for a 
ten per cent deduction from pay cheques. 
The agreement was effective from December 
1, 1931, to January 31, 1938, with provisions 
for notice by the management after Decem- 
ber 1, 1932, if am extension of the agreement 
was desired, Deductions from the employees’ 
pay cheques from November 15 to November 
30, 1931, were returned. Similar agreements 
were made by other classes of employees. 
The Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, etc. made a one-year agreement 
effective March 1, 1932. The mechanical 
trades, represented by Division 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, made an agreement 
effective April 1, 1932, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees came 
next with an agreement effective May 1, 1982. 


These special arrangements provided for 
deductions from pay cheques. The existing 
agreements between the employees and the 
railways were undisturbed, and it was plainly 
stated that the basic wage rates in such 
schedules were to remain unchanged. Such 
has been the arrangement all the way down 
to the present time, when the agreements 
existing are undisturbed and the basic rates 
in the agreements untouched. 


On November 30, 1932, the engineers, fire- 
men, conductors, trainmen and telegraphers 
were informed that the railways would be 
unable to discontinue the ten per cent deduc- 
tion after January 31, 1933. On January 28, 
1933, the railway companies served formal 
notice upon these employees, seeking a 
twenty per cent reduction below the basic 
rates of wages existing prior to December 1, 
1931. The railway companies applied for a 
Board of Conciliation. On April 25, 1933, 
the majority members of the Board reported 
to the Minister of Labour; they recom- 
mended a twenty per cent deduction in wages. 
On May 1, 1983, the railway companies put 
into operation a twenty per cent deduction 
from the pay cheques of the employees in 
these classes. 


The railway companies served notice on the 
representatives of the other classes of em- 
ployees of their desire to increase the de- 
duction from pay cheques by an additional 
ten per cent, making twenty per cent al- 
together. 
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The “running trades’—engineers, etc., out- 
lined previously—endeavoured to convince 
the railway companies that the order im- 
posing a twenty per cent deduction should 
be rescinded. Being unsuccessful, the em- 
ployees in the “running trades” took a strike 
vote. This occurred during the negotiations 
between the railways and other classes of 
employees. The situation was such that the 
Prime Minister urged that a further effort 
be made by the parties to reach a settle- 
. ment. 

On October 28, 1933, a settlement was 
reached and an agreement signed providing 
for a fifteen per cent deduction from pay 
cheques. This agreement was_ effective 
November 1, 1933, for one year until October 
31, 1934, when the deduction was to be set 
at ten per cent. The usual notice require- 
ments were included to enable either party 
to change the situation, Agreements followed 
between the companies and other classes of 
employees along similar lines, with this ex- 
ception, that the added five per cent, making 
the total fifteen per cent deduction, should 
not apply to employees working less than 
forty hours a week, or to those who had 
accepted lower paid assignments amongst the 
comparatively lower paid employees 

The railway companies on September 25, 
1934, notified the representatives of the “run- 
ning trades”, that they were unable to make 
effective the ten per cent deduction on 
November 1, 1934, and desired to continue 
the fifteen per cent deduction after that 
date. Similar information was given to other 
classes of employees with existing agreements. 
Arrangements were made by the seventeen 
railway organizations involved, to handle the 
wage controversy together. A conference 
committee was formed and arrangements 
made with the railway companies to handle 
the matter in a united way. 

On November 3, 1934, an agreement was 
reached and signed and was the basis of the 
agreements entered into by the various classes 
of employees represented by these seventeen 
railway organizations. 

The required notice having been given after 
July 1, 1935, to end the arrangement by 
termination of the 10 per cent deduction, 
and many conferences between the parties 
proving unsuccessful to break the deadlock, 
the employees applied for a Board. 


Wage Deductions in the United States and 
Canada 


The contentions of both parties to the 
dispute, relative to wages in Canada and in 
the United States, suggests that the history 
of wage deductions could not be complete as 


far as the railways are concerned, without 
a glimpse at the situation in the United 
States. 

The railway companies contend that since 
the Great War conditions have altered be- 
tween the United States and Canada. They 
point out that the United States became a 
great creditor nation; and that the advent 
of the New Deal policy has further removed 
the railway employees in the United Stafes 
from comparison with railway employees in 
Canada. It is urged that railway wages in 
Canada should be governed by Canadian 
conditions, 

The employees claim that United States 
wages and conditions were imposed upon 
them—against their wishes—during the time 
of the McAdoo award in the United States. 
This was accomplished, it is stated, by the 
companies urging the adoption of this well- 
known award and the Government of the 
day providing for it in a Privy Council Order 
No. 1768. The representatives of the 
employees affirm that the Canadian Railways 
have followed United States wages and con- 
ditions when to their advantage, and have 
ceased to do so when it is to the advantage 
of the employees. They claim that at no 
time during the depression have the railway 
employees of the United States suffered more 
than a ten per cent deduction in wages, and 
the basic rates were completely restored on 
April 1, 1935, and also that the United States 
Railways were not in as good a position to 
do so at that time as the Canadian Railways 
are at the present time. 

From the evidence, it seems that, effective 
February 1, 1932, an agreement was reached 
between the railway companies in the United 
States and their employees, establishing a ten 
per cent deduction from pay cheques for one 
year, this arrangement to terminate at the 
end of the year, 

In December, 1932, the railways in the 
United States successfully obtained from the 
employees, by agreement, an extension of the 
ten per cent deduction until October 31, 1933. 
Notice could be given for modification after 
June 15, 1988. This agreement for a ten 
per cent deduction was again extended until 
June 380, 1934, when it was to end unless 
another extension was made. 

The railways of the United States, on 
February 15, 1934, informed the employees 
that the railways desired to increase the 
deduction to fifteen per cent, effective July 1, 
1934. The employees would not consent and 
after extended conferences, an agreement was 
reached providing for the gradual elimination 
of the ten per cent deduction in the follow- 
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ing way:—24 per cent on July 1, 1934; 24 
per cent on January 1, 1935; and 5 per cent 
on April 1, 1935. This agreement was dated 
April 25, 1934, and under it the basic rates 
of pay in the agreements existing were 
restored and the deductions wiped out. 

The evidence indicates that the introduc- 
tion of the McAdoo award, both in the 
United States and in Canada, was accom- 
panied by certain concessions in freight rates. 
It is claimed by the representatives of the 
railways that the restoration of the ten per 
cent deduction in the United States was 
accompanied by an emergency freight rate 
increase. However, as the evidence shows, 
the agreement made between the railways 
and their employees in the United States, and 
dated April 25, 1934, provided for the full 
restoration of the 10 per cent as follows: 
25 per cent July 1, 1934; 24 per cent January 
1, 19385; and 5 per cent April 1, 19385. The 
emergency freight rates came into effect on 
April 1, 1935, and expired December 31, 1936, 
and according to latest information have not 
been renewed. The elimination of the 10 
per cent deduction in the United States com- 
menced July 1, 1934, and it was complete 
on April 1, 1985. The emergency freight 
rates came into effect in April, 1935, and 
expired at the end of 1936. It is stated that 
a general revision of freight rates in the 
United States will be sought by United 
States railways. 

Whatever weight may be given to this 
matter, it is evident that the depression 
deductions in the United States from pay 
cheques were wiped out on April 1, 1935, 
and the employees on railways in Canada 
are at present working under a ten per cent 
deduction from their pay cheques. 

It is quite apparent that Canadian rail- 
ways have terminated the ten per cent deduc- 
tion for their employees in the United States 
on 6,788 miles of lines, which the Canadian 
railways operate, and United States railways 
operating in Canada, have terminated the 
ten per cent deduction for their employees 
on 1,496 miles of lines which they operate 
in Canada. These employees have been 
enjoying their basic schedule rates since 
April 1, 1985. In some cases the employees 
on United States lines in Canada are paid 
a considerably higher basic rate than similar 
employees on Canadian lines. 


Cost of Living 


So much of the evidence centred around 
the “real wage,” as the companies called it, 
and the emphatic protest of the employees 
to this being considered, that any report 


should not overlook this significant part of 
the controversy. 

The railway companies pressed the point 
that the indexes* compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics did show the changing cost of 
living and that was the only way in which 
the railways had used the indexes. A great 
many of the tables and some charts filed 
by the railways were based upon the changes 
found in these indexes; and many of their 
arguments centered around the “real wage” 
as indicated by the changes in these indexes. 

The employees attacked the cost of living 
figures, upon which the railway companies 
based their idea of a “real wage.” In 
emphatic language they condemned the “real 
wage” of the companies, because’ they 
declared the figures upon which it was based 
were related to antiquated and outmoded 
studies and the indexes did not even show 
the trend of the cost of living. They cer- 
tainly objected to the measuring stick to 
show the value of money when the measure 
was faulty and utterly unreliable, and 
claimed that those who compiled the indexes 
did not make any such claim for them as 
the company had in using them to base a 
measure of money values. 

Both sides argued the different positions 
so extensively that it may be a good thing 
to see what authorities have to say on the 
subject. From studies made on this subject 
by distinguished and expert statisticians, and 
resulting from a conference at the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva in May 
1930, extracts from the conclusions reached 
by such experts are to be found in the 
evidence of the employees as follows:— 


“The following resolution prepared by the 
Committee on Cost of Living Indices, and 
adopted by the Second Conference of May 
1980 is particularly significant: 

‘In view of the fact that international 
comparisons of cost of living, which are the 
bases of all international real wages compar- 
isons, are defective because of the lack in 
various countries of adequate recent compar- 
able budget studies, the Committee recommends 
that the various countries which have not 
made family budget enquiries within the last 
five years be requested to make a new and 
comprehensive study of the budgets of work- 
ing-class families; to conduct these enquiries 
as soon as possible (and not later than the 
end of 1932); and to take account of the 
studies on these subjects issued by the Inter- 
national Labour Office and Recommendations 
made by the several Conferences of Labour 
Statisticians.’ 

“In the section of the Report on the 


Conferences dealing with the existing wage 





*Indexes and Indices are synonomous. 
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and cost of living material of the six countries 
studied, we find the following conclusion 
with respect to cost of living indices:— 


‘The section dealing with the cost of living 
indices shows the same variety of methods from 
one country to another. To some degree this 
is only to be expected since habits of con- 
sumption vary greatly and the methods of 
compilation of statistics will necessarily reflect 
this. The outstanding fact, however, in these 
six countries, is that the actual methods of 
weighting the different items included are not 
based upon recent and detailed studies of the 
consumption habits of the working classes but 


upon estimates which are centered around 
fragmentary and often out-of-date budget 
investigations. 


In the United Kingdom the results of a 
1904 enquiry and in the United States those 
of a 1918 enquiry are utilized. In Germany 
the present weighting is a theoretical modifi- 
cation of 1907 conditions, In Canada there is 
little exact information of family budgets. 
In Italy again, the weights are largely theore- 
tical and the continuous indices 1921-31 relate 
only to individual cities. In France the cost 
of living index for Paris is the most reliable 
but there has been no recent enquiry into 
working-class family budgets. (Hmphasis ours.) 

“Tt will be observed that Canada is the 
only country for which no budgetary studies 
have been made, while the others are largely 
using budgets which are well out of date. 
It is quite apparent, therefore, that criticism 
of the cost of living indexes for Canada 
compiled by the Department of Labour and 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics is well 
founded. This is further supported: by actual 
examination of the indexes themselves. 

“It may be pointed out”, replied the rail- 
way companies, “that the matter relating to 
the International Conference at Geneva has 
reference largely to the difficulty of making 
international comparisons. It is quite obvious 
that the criticisms were not intended to apply 
to the use of an index in the’ countries of 
issue to indicate the changing cost of living, 
which is the only basis on which the Railways 
have ever used the Canadian cost of living 
index.” 

It is clear, that the basic rates in the 
schedules are not in question or the differences 
in rates of pay between certain classes of 
employees. But the railway companies have 
emphasized the point, that the changing cost 
of living as revealed by the indexes is a 
cogent reason for not restoring the deduction 
from pay cheques at this time. 

Taking all the evidence of both sides upon 
this subject, the conclusion is inescapable, that 
the “real wage” idea of the railway companies 
is based upon information not accurate enough 
to have any important bearing on the question 
of the elimination of the ten per cent deduc- 
tion, or upon the greater question involving 


the economic welfare of approximately 117,000 
employees and their families in the Dominion 
of Canada. It is fair to assume that the em- 
ployees are mostly married men. 

In fairness to the compilers of the indexes, 
which have been the centre of argument on 
this subject, the difficulty is often due to 
parties using the indexes far beyond the pur- 
pose of the figures and against the warning of 
the compilers that these figures can only be 
used within the limitations imposed. 


Wages on Canadian Railways 


One difficulty encountered during the hear- 
ings was to obtain accurate information as to 
what the employees of the railways in Canada 
actually earned during 1985. Both parties used 
averages obtained from the figures of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics, 

The presentation of the individual earnings 
of such a number of employees would be a 
real task. The employees insist, that the rail- 
way companies have the information, because 
they have to make a return of the earnings of 
the employees to the Income Tax Department. 
However, the nearest approach to this subject 
was by way of average monthly earnings of 
various classes of employees. 

The employees compiled a number of tables 
from the figures provided by the Dominion 
Bureau to show the average monthly earnings 
of more than 116,000 employees. The results 
were strenuously objected to by the railways. 
The representatives of the railways, taking the 
same source for their figures, compiled elabor- 
ate tables to show the hourly rates of all these 
employees, and claimed the result showed a 
favourable comparison with other industries 
in Canada. The employees rejected these re- 
sults with emphasis, claiming, in effect, that the 
railways knew very weil that the employees in 
the “running trades” were not paid upon an 
hourly basis; that their basic rates were prim- 
arily and fundamentally based upon a monthly 
mileage basis with certain provisions made for 
some mileage and time worked by the hour. 
They objected to the railways’ method of using 
the figures in question. 

One outstanding fact about the wage situa- 
tion came from each side during the presenta- 
tion of these masses of figures. Said the em- 
ployees, concluding a survey of average month- 
ly earnings: “More. than one-half of the 
Canadian railway employees received average 
monthly earnings of less than $110 in the year 
1935.” The railways replied: “To show the 
fallacy of such a conclusion, it is only neces- 
sary to say that on the same basis of argument, 
all railway employees in Canada earned less 
than $115 per month, Brecauszk THE AVERAGE 
Earnines oF Att EmMpiLoyees Were $113 per 
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MontH. It is to be borne in mind, of course, 
that this general average is affected by the 
unavoidable short-time work of many em- 
ployees.” 

The railway companies give the average 
monthly earnings for all employees in 1935 as 
$113 per month. It is true that short time and 
reduced mileage enters into it, and that is 
what the employees claimed in their brief, 
that in addition to the ten per cent deduction 
from pay cheques, that the lost time, reduced 
mileage and demotions, had decreased their 
earnings. 

The employees contended that the popular 
eonception of high wages on Canadian rail- 
ways was due more to “vivid imagination” 
than accurate data. It is quite easy for the 
railways to select groups of highly skilled 
and responsible employees and show compara- 
tively good wages compared with other indus- 
tries, because wages in this case reflect great 
skill and responsibiity among other things. 
It is just as easy for the employees to select 
groups of lower paid employees and use their 
wages for an argument. 

The railway companies Submission No. 8 is 
entitled “Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1929, 1984 and 1935.” 

In this publication is given the minimum 
rate of pay for labourers in the civic service 
in the city of Toronto. The hourly rate is 
given as °594 for a forty-four hour week in 
1935. That works out at $26-136, or for a 
short four-week month $104.54. These are the 
figures in the railway submission. The 
railway companies affirm that the average for 
all employes is $118 per month in 1935. It 
is true that if all the employees were working 
full time the average would be higher. 

This surely bears out the contention of the 
railway employees that there is a misconcep- 
tion about the so-called high rates of pay on 
Canadian railways, and if there are compara- 
tive good wages paid to certain classes, it is 
because of the skill, responsibility and training, 
among other things, of these employees. 

These figures are indicative of the actual 
earnings of the employees during the year 
1935 One thing which must be remembered 
is that the Board of Conciliation is to re- 
commend what wages are to be paid in 1937, 
and not 1935 or 1936. 


Ability to Pay Factor 


A great deal of evidence was submitted on 
this factor and the parties are not a long way 
apart on this subject. 

The railway companies state: “The railways 
feel that inability to pay something more 
than is fair and reasonable may properly be 
put forward as a factor in the dispute,” and 
again, “Admittedly reasonable and just com- 


pensation for the employees is a first charge 
on any enterprise.” 

Said the employees: “It is the position of 
the employees that the ability-to-pay factor 
cannot, in fairness and in justice, be accepted 
as the determining factor when consideration 
is given to questions involving wage deduc- 
tions. A proper and sufficient earnings or 
income for employees is, and must be, the 
first charge and responsibility to be met by 
employers. This charge, as a matter of social 
justice and economic necessity, must be met 
before consideration is given to the payment 
of interest or dividends. We do not assert 
this obligation as a newly conceived principle 
of economic justice; we merely repeat it as 
being a principle which has long been recog- 
nized, established, and endorsed by courts 
and by wage tribunals, upon which responsible 
and outstanding representatives of employers, 
employees and the public have served.” 

In support of this contention, the employees 
submitted fourteen decisions rendered in the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain and 
Australia, to show what various tribunals 
had decided. Nearly all of these decisions 
were connected with railways and their em- 
ployees. It was contended that general sup- 
port was given in these cases to the claim that 
ability to pay should not be used as a de- 
termining factor in arriving at wage rates, and 
certainly not regarding the restoration of 
wage deductions. 

The railways agree that, as related to the 
payment of a fair and reasonable wage, ability 
to pay cannot be accepted as the determining 
factor. 


Financial Position of the Railways 


A great deal of the controversy centered 
around the railway companies Submission 
No. 6, being financial statements showing the 
net income of these railways from 1926 to 
1935. The net railway operating income for 
1935 is shown as $6,054,882 for the Canadian 
National Railways, compared with a deficit 
of $2,843,935 in 1931, when the first deduction 
in ‘wages occurred; and the employees argue, 
that this net result for 1935 was obtained in 
conjunction with extraordinary maintenance 
work in advance of requirements, or antici- 
pated maintenance work, which would have 
added at least $1,000,000 to the net railway 
operating income, if the maintenance work 
had been normal. The employees do not 
criticize this work, but feel it should not be 
used as a means of preventing the restoration 
of basic rates of wages. 

The real disagreement over net figures was 
on the $2,832,083 balance of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in 1935. The em- 
ployees point out that if the income account 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 1935 had 
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been compiled in the same manner as it was 
in 1933 and 1934, the balance would have 
been $6,383,080. 

My colleagues, in their report, -refer to this 
balance as follows: “Even although no dis- 
tribution was made to stockholders, the com- 
pany had left on hand, after other disburse- 
ments, only the very small sum of $2,832,084.” 
This refers to the balance of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 1935. 

That the. viewpoint of the employees is 
correct, claiming the balance in the income 
account of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would be over six millions in 1935, if the 
account had been compiled in the same man- 
ner as 1934, is shown by the following quota- 
tion from the report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to its shareholders in 1935. 


“CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COM- 
PANY 


Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Directors 
of Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
Year ended December 31, 1935. 


To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the Company for the year 
ended December 31, 1935, show the following 
results: 

‘INCOME ACCOUNT 


Gross“earnings <.... an nee. Se .$129,678,904 57 
Working expenses (including 

EAKOS)): U4 ove A Rew eels ghee 107,281,380 60 
Nib CArningeues vatees sMepae eee 22,397,523 97 
Other income—net.............- 8,145,494 31 


$ 30,543,018 28 

Deduct provision for deprecia- 
tion of Ocean and Coastal 
Sieamsh ig nai. cio om iaew Sens 3,550,996 64 
$ 26,992,021 64 


Deduct fixed?charges . o20):. 03... 24,159,937 83 


Balance transferred to Profit and 
hice A CCOMMErt iss o's ke emicee a ke $ 2,832,083 81 


*JIn 1934 provision for such depreciation, 
amounting to $3,783,660.01, was deducted from 
Profit and Loss and Surplus Revenue Account.” 





The first presentation on the financial situa- 
tion of the railways came from the employees. 
From the tables and analysis filed by them, 
they argued that the total special income 
account of the Canadian Pacific Railway had 
increased in 1935 to $8,145,494 and “included 
therein was an increase of $1,177,750 in the 
cash distributions received from the Consoli- 
dated Mining and Smelting Company Limited, 
in which the company has an interest amount- 
ing to $8,412,500. This is another indication 
of improving business.” 

A survey of the stock holdings of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway showed that 16°84 per 
cent of the ordinary stock was held in Canada 
and the rest outside, and only +28 per cent of 


the preference stock was held in Canada. This 
was in 1935, and the figures agree with the 
annual report to the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way shareholders regarding the stock holdings. 
The intention of the employees, it seems, in 
submitting this survey of stock holdings, was 
to strengthen their side of the argument which 
developed later between the two parties, as to 
whether it was the best thing to restore the 
deduction in wages or purchasing power in 
Canada, before resuming dividends on the 
stock, which ts so largely held outside of 
Canada. 

Another table filed by the employees was 
to show the growth~*of surplus and profits 
from sale of capital stock at a premium. In 
connection with this, they state: “The em- 
ployees have submitted a statement showing 
the surplus accumulated earnings and from 
premium on capital stock sold in previous 
years. At the end of 19385 that sur- 
plus amounted to $206,217,575, or 48 per cent 
of the approximately $472,000,000 of capital 
stock outstanding. It is true that this 
amount of $206,217,575 is not in cash, but it 
nevertheless represents tangible assets equiva- 
lent to 43 per cent of the capital stock,’ and 
later in the evidence: “Mr. Hodge stated in 
his testimony that the return of 1:957 per cent 
on investment in the year 1935 was calculated 
on $1,144,445,232 investment in railway prop- 
erty. The total capitalization which amounts to 
$971,649,170 indicated that in the past $172,- 
796,062 of earnings has been ploughed back 
into the property, thus enhancing the value 
of the stockholders’ investment.” 

Regarding the foregoing subject, the em- 
ployees answered: “We desire to refer to 
the statement of the railways that the return 
on investment for the Canadian Pacific in 
1935 was 1-957 per cent, as compared with 
an average of 4°325 per cent during the 
years 1926 to 1929 inclusive. From the 
Yearbook of information published by the 
Committee on Public Relations of the East- 
ern Railroads (United States), we observe 
that, in the year 1935, the return on property 
investment of Class 1 Roads in that country 
was 1:94 per cent, while during the years 
1926 to 1929 inclusive, such returns ranged 
from 4-30 per cent to 4:99 per cent, so that 
the Canadian Pacific is in relatively as good 
position as those lines in the United States, 
which have discontinued the 10 per cent pay- 
roll deduction” 

The employees’ tables show the current 
assets and liabilities of the Canadian National 
Railways and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
from 1923 to 1935, and claim “the Canadian 
Pacific Railway was in a better current. 
financial position than in 1923, and in as 
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good a position as at some of the intervening 
years.” In another table, operating revenues 
are shown by the month for the years 1931 
to 1935, and for nine months in 1936, for the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and after comparing 
the current position and increasing revenues, 
the employees declare: “We do not believe 
it can be said that any concern which has 
come through this depression without failing 
in any year to show a net in excess of its 
fixed charges, even with an increase in those 
fixed charges of $5,000,000 during the period, 
notwithstanding which the net shows a pro- 
gressive improvement since the low point of 
the depression, is not in position to discon- 
tinue the 10 per cent payroll deduction.” 

“No doubt the company”, stated the em- 
ployees in their first presentation, “will point 
to the fact that no dividend on either ordi- 
nary or preferred stock has been paid since 
1932, but we call attention to the fact that 
over a long period of years, extending back 
to 1893 in the case of preference stock, and 
back to 1911 in the case of ordinary stock, 
a dividend of 4 per cent on preference stock 
and 10 per cent on ordinary stock has been 
unfailingly paid. Even in 1930, when the 
depression was well under way, the amount 
paid in dividends was the greatest in the 
history of the company. In 1931 the usual 
dividend on preference stock was continued 
and that on ordinary stock amounted to 64 
per cent; and again in 19382 the amount 
appropriated from revenues for dividends on 
preference stock amounted to a half yearly 
dividend on that stock.” 

In connection with Railway Submission 
No. 6, which is the financial statements of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and the Can- 
adian National Railways, the railway com- 
panies explained in part: 

“The statement for the Canadian National 
Railways shows that in 1935 their net railway 
operating income was $6,054,882 as compared 
with an average of $31,943,168 for the years 
1926 to 1929 inclusive, during which years the 
existing basic rates of pay became estab- 
lished. The deficit on income account, exclusive 
of interest on Dominion Government Account, 
in 1935 was $48,878,181.67 as compared with 
an average of $3,145,368 during the former 
years mentioned. This item, as stated, is 
exclusive of interest on Dominion Government 
loans, which as shown in the Annual Report 
for the year 1935 amounted to $35,949,676.70. 
The net railway operating income in 1935 
produced a rate of return on the investment 
of only :316 per cent as compared with the 


even low average of 1:78 per cent during the 
period between 1926 and 1929. 


“The statement. of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway shows that in 1935 the company had 
a net railway operating ineome of $22,379,524 
as compared with an average of $46,255,222 
between 1926 and 1929 inclusive. During the 
year 1935, the Company had a surplus of 
$2,832,084 as compared with the average sur- 

32077—3 


plus of $9,267,911 during the earlier years 
mentioned. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the surplus during these four earlier 
years was secured after paying dividends in 
those years averaging $32,214,464 per annum. 
In 1935 no dividends whatever were paid, nor 
were there any paid in 1933 or 1934. A 
dividend of only 2 per cent on preference 
stock was paid in 1932. Common stock share- 
holders have not received any dividend what- 
ever since 1931. In 1935 the railway operating 
income provided a rate of return on the in- 
vestment of only 1:957 per cent as compared 
with an average of 4°325 per cent during the 
years 1926 to 1929 inclusive. 

“The returns thus far in 1936 have not 
materially affected these comparisons insofar 
as net returns to the Railways are concerned. 
From January to September inclusive, the 
combined operating income of the Canadian 
National and the Canadian Pacific Railways 
increased $14,595,877. Their operating ex- 
penses, however, increased $14,678,981.” 

My Colleagues on the Board following a 
resume of the financial statement of the 
railways, observe: “The case of the Em- 
ployees in reply, mainly negative, was that 
‘the railways have at no point in these 
proceedings showed that they are not finan- 
cially able to discontinue the 10 per cent 
payroll deduction.” and later ‘A different 
distribution of certain charges was suggested, 
but no general reconstruction of the accounts 
was attempted to show where money for 
increased expenditures on wages could be 
found.’ ” 


I cannot agree that the employees’ position 
in this respect was “mainly negative.” On 
the contrary, they made a great effort to 
show the improved financial condition of both 
the railway companies to convince the Board, 
and the railway companies, that the 10 per 
cent deduction should be restored. They 
pointed out, among a host of reasons in 
favour of their plea, that on the Canadian 
National Railways in 1931, when the first 10 
per cent deduction was made, the net rail- 
way operating income deficit was $2,843,935, 


and that in 1935 this had turned into a 
net railway operating income surplus of 
$6,054,882. Further had it not been for 


extraordinary maintenance work it would cer- 
tainly have been over $7,000,000 in 19385; 
and: they claimed the maintenance work will 
benefit the future and will result ultimately in 


a better net position for the Canadian 
National Railways. They also pointed out 
that while the income or deficit, before 


interest charges due on Government loans, 
was $61,006,918 in 1932, nearly the same as 
in 1931 when the first deduction was imposed; 
that in 1985 it was reduced to $48,878,182; 
and it is expected that 19386 will show an 
improved position. 

They indicated the improved position of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway at great length, 
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and it is not necessary to repeat any of the 
figures already mentioned in the _ report. 
because my colleagues state in their report: 
“The capital structure of. the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is the much more favourable 
of the two and indeed, in book values, in 
capitalization per mile, and in the proportion 
of stock to bonds, this company ranks high 
among the most satisfactorily financed cor- 
porations. To take its position as a test is, 
therefore, to present the best showing 
possible.” 

Why the majority members of the Board 
should say that no general reconstruction of 
the accounts was attempted, it is difficult to 
surmise. Should the employees have 
employed auditors to reconstruct the accounts 
from the companies’ records, or should the 
Board have done so? 

The employees have endeavoured to show 
that both railways have so improved their 
financial position during 1935, with every in- 
dication of greater improvement during 1936 
and 1937, that the deduction from pay 
cheques should be eliminated. They gave 
the figures to warrant their claim, in their 
opinion, and argued that the employees were 
giving more service per dollar of compensa- 
tion than ever before. They called it greater 
productivity of employees. A great many 
illustrations of this were filed by them. 
Greater efficiency in every way was admitted 
by both parties and it is shown that the 
general efficiency and maintenance of the 
railways is second to none on this Continent. 
This condition was due to the co-operation 
of capital management and employees. In 
addition there is positive evidence of the 
improvement in business in 1935—again in 
1936—and increased expectation for 19387. 

The railway companies are of the opinion 
“that the employees with a reduction of only 
10 per cent in compensation, compared with 
compensation calculated under basic rates 
of pay established during the years 1926 to 
1929 inclusive, might properly consider them- 
selves as in an extremely fortunate position, 
particularly having regard to the fact that 
during recent years the shareholders’ return 
on their investments necessarily has had to 
be cut 100 per cent.” And the railways 
suggested that the shareholders are entitled 
to some consideration before the employees 
can justly claim to be entitled to any further 
improvement in their rates of pay. The 
operating revenues of the railways in 1935 
were $273,558,755 as compared with $318,803,- 
765 in 1931, a decrease of $45,245,010 or 14:2 
per cent, pointed out the companies, who 
argued that the present money value of the 


wages received, judged from the cost of 
living indexes, places the employees in as 
favourable a position as the wages received 
before the first ten per cent deduction in 
pay cheques. 

Replying to railway companies Submission 
No. 6, the employees observe “there is shown 
for the Canadian Pacific as Other Income 
an amount of $4,594,498 for 1935 as compared 
with $6,663,798 Other Income for the year 
1934. This would indicate a decrease in 
Other Income, but as a matter of fact, Other 
Income for 1935 amounted to $8,145,494.” 
And again: “This exhibit also shows Net 
Income for the Canadian Pacific for the year 
1935 as $2,832,084, whereas as a matter of 
fact, it was $6,383,080, if calculated on the 
same basis as 1983 and 1934.” 

The railway companies opposed the termi- 
nation of the wage deduction in part, upon 
the claim, declared the employees, first, that 
increased income could be given to share- 
holders, and second, that companies manu- 
facturing railway supplies and equipment 
would be able to expand their activities on 
the basis of railway orders, “If”, said the 
employees, “the railways resume payment to 
their shareholders, the greatest part of the 
money thus distributed will, of course, leave 
Canada.” And: later: “ But we cannot conceive 
of anyone seriously contending that the 
business activity and the ultimate general 
prosperity of the Dominion of Canada will 
be better promoted by a distribution of 
dividends to shareholders, than by a distri- 
bution of wage payments to employees. If 
this is to be a factor in your deliberations— 
and we believe it should be—certainly there 
is here powerful reason for the immediate 
termination of the payroll deduction.” 

From all the foregoing, it is amply 
demonstrated that the railway companies, 
with great care, presented the financial situa- 
tion of the railways, from their viewpoint. 
and that the employees did the same, and 
made every effort to show by the improved 
position of the railways, how the railways 
could well afford to consider restoring the 
ten per cent deduction in wages and the basic 
rates. 

Conciliation Conferences 


The members of the Board directed their 
efforts to bringing the parties together for 
the purpose of reaching a settlement of the 
dispute after all the main evidence was sub- 
mitted. These efforts didn’t finally succeed 
as the reports of the members of the Board 
to the Minister attest. 

One great obstacle to a voluntary agreement, 
through conciliation, was the precipitation 
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into the dispute of an idea that the restoration 
of the 10 per cent deduction should be based 
on increases in gross operating revenues, The 
railway companies from the commencement of 
these conferences, suggested a gradual restora- 
tion of the deduction from pay cheques, upon 
a formula based upon the increases in gross 
operating revenues from time to time. The 
companies felt that they could not afford to 
gamble on the expectations of increased 
operating revenues during 1937. The employees 
declared definitely that they would not accept 
gross operating revenues as a measure for 
their wages; and also, that the employees 
would not make any agreement with the rail- 
way companies which was based’ wholly, or in 
part, on a formula based upon gross operating 
revenues. 

During the conferences both parties to the 
dispute modified their original positions, The 
employees’ position at the beginning of the 
proceedings was for the restoration immediately 
of the 10 per cent deduction. Their position 
during the conferences was outlined in a 
suggestion for settlement by a gradual restora- 
tion of the 10 per cent in the following 
manner: 5 per cent January 1, 1937; 24 per 
cent April 1, 1937, and reverting to basic 
rates on July 1, 1937. 

The railway companies’ position at the 
beginning of the proceedings was that they 
could not afford to restore the 10 per cent 
and couldn’t see any just reason for restoring 
any part of it at the present time. The rail- 
way companies agreed during the conciliatory 
conferences between the parties, to guarantee 
a restoration of 1 per cent on February 1, 


1937, _ and any additional restoration 
earned under a formula based on _ in- 
creases in gross operating revenues. At 


a later date the railway companies were 
favourable to guaranteeing 1 per cent February 
1; 1 per cent August 1; and 1 per cent No- 
vember 1, 1937, with any additional restora- 
tion which the formula would provide after 
taking into consideration the guaranteed 
returns, 

In my opinion, the employees are right in 
rejecting gross operating revenues aS a means 
of measuring their wages. Not because there 
is no precedent for it, as far as the evidence 
goes, but because it cannot lead to anything 
but controversy and dissatisfaction. What 
logical reason is there for endeavouring to 
force this formula on the employees, when 
they say definitely they will not make any 
agreement with the companies based upon 
it. That position in itself may not dispose 
of the merit of the suggestion—if it has 
any—but it does raise an obstacle to a settle- 
ment. If the railways believe that this formula 
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will give something in addition to a guaranteed 
return at staggered periods during 1937, it 
should not be difficult for them, based upon 
their estimate of increases in earnings during 
1937, to translate their confidence into per- 
centage increases and say what the increase in 
per cent should be, in addition to the 
guaranteed amount in the proposal. This 
could eliminate the objectionable formula. 

The interesting feature about the majority 
recommendation is this: the suggestion of 1 
per cent February 1; 1 per cent August 1; and 
1 per cent November 1, respectively, is definite 
and guaranteed. The gross operating revenues 
formula is just so much padding for the year 
1937. Under the gross earnings formula, and 
the companies’ own estimates, this formula 
will not give the employees, during the year 
1937, anything in addition to the three per 
cent at yarious periods, except an additional 
one-half of one per cent from May 1 to August 
1. This is based upon the estimate of the rail- 
way authorities that the expectation for 1937 
was for an increase in gross operating revenues 
of from 8 to 10 per cent; and I am taking the 
ten per cent figure. This being the case, then 
what is the use of trying to force upon the 
employees a formula which is objectionable 
and practically doesn’t mean a thing to them 
during 1987. 

According to the railway companies, the 
combined operating revenues of the Canadian 
National (Lines in Canada) and Canadian 
Pacific Railways in 1936 amounted to 292 mil- 
lion dollars. The average for the years 1926 
and 1927 was nearly 442 million dollars, The 
difference between these two levels is $150,- 
000,000. This sum divided by ten—10 per cent 
—equals 15 million dollars. The final position 
for application of this base is set out as fol- 
lows. The combined operating revenues of 
the Canadian National (Lines in Canada) 
and Canadian Pacific Railway, for the year 
1935, were 273-6 million dollars. Under this 
modification the deduction would be complete- 
ly removed when combined operating revenues 
reached a level of 150 million dollars in excess 


of 273-6 million dollars, or 423-6 million. 


Provision is made for one-half of one per cent 
increase based on an increase of $7,500,000 in 
revenues at specified periods. 

The estimate of the railways for 1937 is an 
expectation of from 8 to 10 per cent increase 
in gross operating revenues. ‘So, under the 


formula proposal here is the situation: 


Application of Majority Recommendation 


Reduction from present 10 per cent deduc- 
tion is based on the restoration of one-tenth of 
the deduction for each $15,000,000 increase in 
operating revenues for 12 months ending any 
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quarter year of 1987 over operating revenues 
for the year 1935. 

Operating revenues Canadian National 
(Lines in Canada) and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
ways in 1935 were 273-6 million dollars. 

If operating revenues in 1937 increase by 10 
per cent over 1936 as indicated above, then 
deduction would become :— 

9 per cent effective February 1, 1937 
84 per cent effective May 1, 1937 

8 per cent effective August 1, 1937 

74 per cent effective November 1, 1937 
7 per cent effective February 1, 1938. 


It is plain, from the above, that the 1 per 
cent February 1; 1 per cent August 1; and 1 
per cent November 1, being guaranteed, the 
only possible benefit to the employees from the 
formula of gross operating earnings is an addi- 
tional one-half of one per cent from May 1 to 
August 1; and that is including the period of 
1937 on to February 1, 1938. This return is 
based on operating revenues reaching 321-2 
million dollars on December 31, 1937. 

Inasmuch as it takes gross operating 
revenues of 423-6 million dollars before the 
10 per cent deduction in pay cheques is wiped 
out, it should make an interesting calculation 
of the number of years required to accomplish 
this. It is not difficult to understand the 
strong objection of the employees to this 
formula. 

All the discussions regarding a settlement 
seem to have centered around the current year 
of 1937. It is estimated that if the 10 per cent 
deduction were restored, effective January lst 
and was in effect until December 31st, 1937— 
the fiscal year of the railways—it would 
amount to roughly $18,000,000 on the annual 
pay roll for all employees. Each 1 per cent, if 
effective January 1 to December 1, 1937, would 
mean an additional $1,800,000 to the annual 
pay roll. 

My colleagues suggest in the majority award, 
that the return of 1 per cent February 1; 
1 per cent August 1 and 1 per cent November 1, 
is an assured reduction of 30 per cent in the 
deduction by November 1, and they hope an 
agreement will be made on the basis recom- 
mended for the “ current year.” 

It is quite true that three per cent is 30 
per cent of 10 per cent; but it relates to when 
it is applied. To restore 10 per cent for 1937— 
all parties agree—would cost roughly $18,000,- 
000. To restore 30 per cent of the 10 per 
cent for 1937, effective January 1 to December 
31, would amount to $5,400,000; but to restore 
1 per cent on February 1; 1 per cent on 
August 1; and 1 per cent on November 1, 
does not amount to anything like a 30 per 
cent restoration of the 10 per cent deduction 
during 1987. Figuring the position, it means 
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that for 1937, the first 1 per cent would be 
in effect for eleven months, the second for 
five months, and the third 1 per cent for two 
months. So that the actual returm in cash to 
the employees for 1937, including the one-half 
of one per cent on May 1 coming from the 
formula on gross earnings, would be, according 
to railway figures, roughly $3,000,000. That 
is a long way from the $5,400,000 required to 
restore thirty per cent of the deduction in 
1937. 

The railway companies show the operating 
revenues, Canadian National (Lines in Can- 
ada) and Canadian Pacific “running total for 
the preceding twelve months” were $273,558,- 
000; for December 1935 and for December 
1936 the estimate is $292,000,000 approximately. 
A bigger increase in operating revenues is ex- 
pected in 1937 over 1936, than the increase 
in 1986 over 1935; and there is every indica- 
tion of an excellent improvement in 1937, 
judged by the steady and healthy increase in 
car loadings up to the middle of January 1937, 
and the accelerated upward swing in general 
business. 


One of the difficulties in the situation is that 
the Board of Conciliation has to recommend 
a wage for the period of 1937, and the reports 
from which the parties obtained a great deal 
of evidence are up to 1935 and part of 1936. 
While 1936 is now passed, the annual reports 
of the railway companies will not be out until 
March of this year. However, the railway 
companies state their net position at the end 
of 1986 is not improved over 1935. The net 
position includes a great many considerations 
for all parties in a controversy like this one 


General Conclusions 


After it was found that the parties involved 
had reached the place where negotiations were 
suspended, the Board continued to explore the 
situation to see if an arrangement could be 
found that might bring about a settlement, 
but in vain. The gross earnings formula alone 
has prevented any possibility of a voluntary 
settlement, without considering the distance 
apart of the parties, on a direct restoration of 
the 10 per cent by percentage stages. 

My colleagues, after examining the formula 
based on increases in gross operating revenues, 
state in their report: “ The measuring-stick 
the railways suggested has in its amended form 
been made more favourable to the factor of 
wages and we cannot regard it as unfair as a 
temporary guide.” This “amended form” was 
in conjunction with the favourable attitude of 
the railways to guarantee 1 per cent February 
1; 1 per cent August 1; and 1 per cent Novem- 
ber 1, 1937. The majority award in its recom- 
mendation proposes 1 per cent February 1; 
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1 per cent August 1, and 1 per cent November 
1, and adopts the “amended form” as a mea- 
suring stick for any additional restoration of 
the deduction in pay cheques. 

With the award and recommendations I dis- 
agree. 

The deductions in pay cheques commenced 
in 1931. During the last five years the deduc- 
tions from pay cheques amounted to more than 
$91,000,000. The ten per cent deduction now 
in force was the result of ah agreement made 
on November 3, 1934. and effective May 1, 
1935, subject to thirty days’ notice after July 1, 
1935. This notice was given on March 831, 
1936. Since then negotiations, conferences, and 
investigation by the Board have brought the 
matter to the present time. Since April, 1935, 
basic rates of wages in the United States have 
been restored to the employees of the railways 
there, and also to the employees of Canadian 
railways operating in the United States and to 
employees of United States railways operating 
in Canada. As already pointed out, a great 
deal of the evidence as to financial condition 
of the railways is of 1985 and in any case the 
1936 situation shows a healthy improvement in 
gross operating revenues compared with 1935. 
The car loadings to date show a healthy and 
steady improvement. Business, according to 
railway authorities, is showing remarkable im- 
provement. General business improvements 
in Canada are indicated in all directions by 
government reports and private business re- 
ports. The employees, in addition to a cash 
deduction from pay cheques, have had deduc- 
tions in their earnings due to short time, demo- 
tions and reduced mileage conditions. It is 
important to notice that the recommendations 
in both the majority and the minority reports 
have to do with wages to be paid, not in 1935 
or 1936, but in 1937, and surely these are re- 
lated to the conditions in 1937 rather than any 
other conditions. If it was argued that the 
wages ought to be retroactive to the time the 
notice was given in March, 1986, it might be a 
different matter. That is not involved. The 
question is, what is to be done regarding the 
wages in 1987 or as the majority report puts 
it, during the “current year.” 

Taking into consideration all the evidence, 
including the argument of the railway com- 
panies regarding the financial situation of the 
railways during the depression, the history 
of the basic wage structure from the time it 
was first agreed upon, and the comparative 
wages of today based upon changing money 
values; viewing the financial situation of the 
railways as presented and their current condi- 
tion and the difficulties which they have 
encountered and overcome, due to the co- 


operation of management and employees, and 
realizing that the railways have ambitious 
programs for 1987 regarding capital expendi- 
tures, it does seem to me, that what the 
railway companies declare is a temporary 
arrangement for deductions from pay cheques, 
should be drawing to a close in justice to 
the employees. The railway companies have 
agreed from the first of the deductions that 
the conditions were to be only temporary 
and quite frankly state that the restoration 
of the deductions in full is only a question of 
time. It is the question of time which really 
keeps the parties apart from an agreement. 
One thing is certain, it would be a grave 
injustice to the employees, if what they entered 
into as a temporary agreement should develop 
into a more or less permanent arrangement. 


One point the employees stressed all through 
the proceedings was that they believed that 
the 10 per cent deduction should be restored 
during the current year of 1937. Taking 
everything into consideration, it seems to be 
fair and that the employees are on fair and 
reasonable ground when they maintain that 
position. The railway companies argued that 
ability to pay should not be a determining 
factor when a fair and reasonable wage is 
to be considered. The question here is shall 
what was considered to be a fair and reason- 
able wage by both parties prior to December 
1, 1931, be restored. And the employees 
ask that it be restored during the current 
year. 


Recommendations 


In view of all the facts and circumstances 
submitted to the Board and according to 
the merits and substantial justice of the case, 
I recommend: that the 10 per cent deduction 
in pay cheques of the Employees of the 
Railways be eliminated during the current 
year 1937 in the following manner: 

Four per cent on February 1, 1937. 
Two per cent on May 1, 1937. 

Two per cent on August 1, 1937. 
Two per cent on November 1, 1937. 


I would like to make an alternative sug- 
gestion. Should it be necessary for the 
parties to resume negotiations after the 
awards are made, it would be a good thing 
if the parties could agree upon a restoration 
of 4 per cent February Ist, and then on 
June Ist enter into negotiations to see when 
the other stages of the elimination of the 
deductions from pay cheques should occur 
during 1937, commencing with May Ist as 
to amount and the dates effective. It should 
not be beyond the ability of the representa- 
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tives of the Railways and the representatives 
of the Employees to reach a settlement of 
this matter in a business-like spirit in the 
interests of themselves and the Dominion of 
Canada as a whole. Anyway on June Ist 
the conditions to be surveyed would be nearer 
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realities than approximate estimates, as they 
are now. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) FRED BANCROFT. 
February 1, 1937. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1. 


Summary of Recent Decisions. 


EPORTS have been received of two 
cases recently settled by the Canadian 


Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1936, page 696 and in 


previous issues; and the sixth report of the 

proceedings of the Board, covering the period 

from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936, 

is being issued as a supplement to this issue 

of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and the 
members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods, “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements having due regard 
to the mghts of the several classes of em- 
ployees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives 
of the railway companies and six representa- 
tives of labour one for each of the following 
Railway Brotherhoods; The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers; the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen; the 
Order of Railway Conductors; the Brother- 
hood of Railway Trainmen; the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. 

Case No. 455.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 

This case concerned a difference of opinion 
existing between the officers of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Western Lines) 


and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen re-. 


garding the application of Article 3, Clause 
F, Road Schedule. 

On July 9, 1935, through freight crew, a 
conductor was called in turn at Minedosa for 
345K, and ran to Binscarth, 76 miles west, 
with six stone cars and some other work 
equipment. After arrival at the latter point, 
the stone was unloaded between there and 
Harrowby, 13 miles west. After completion 


of the work the crew was returned from 
Harrowby to Minedosa, handling revenue 
loads and arrived there at 19.50K. 

The crew was paid actual mileage Minnedosa 
to Binscarth, 76 miles, plus initial switching 
Minnedosa from 345K. to 420K, 35 minutes 
or 7 miles; plus time in work train service 
7.10 K to 12.30K, 5 hours, 20 minutes, or 67 
miles; at Harrowby the turn-around point, 
from 12.30K to 1440K, 2 hours, 10 minutes, 
or 27 miles; plus actual mileages Harrowby 
to Minnedosa, 89 miles; plus 15 minutes or 3 
miles putting train away—total mileage for 
the round trip including work train service, 
269 miles. 

The employees’ contention was that Article 
3, Clause F, Trainmen’s Schedule, provided 
that not less than a minimum day would 
be allowed) unassigned crew used in work 
train service for two calendar days or less; 
and as Article 5, Clause A, Trainmen’s 
Schedule, provides that in all freight service a 
minimum of one hundred miles or less, 8 
hours or less, would constitute a day’s work 
exclusive of switching; therefore the repre- 
sentatives of the employees also considered 
that in the above mentioned case the 
minimum day should be allowed in through 
freight service in addition to time claimed 
in work train service. 

The company submitted that the crew was 
paid in accordance with Schedule provisions 
for the service performed. 

According to the general statement, repre- 
sentatives of the employees and of the rail- 
ways appeared before the Board’ on June 
9, 1936, and submitted orally additional evi- 
dence in support of their respective contentions. 
At that time the Board decided that its de- 
cision in the case should be deferred until 
further information should be obtained re- 
garding the practice under the rule throughout 
the territory covered by the schedule agree- 
ment, and the parties were requested to make 
a joint check andi report in the matter. 

Representatives of the parties again 
appeared before the Board for a further dis- 
cussion of the case. It was reported to the 
Board that it had not been found possible 
by the representatives of the employees and 
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of the railways to agree upon a joint report as 
to what the general practice had been under 
the rule as affecting the question at issue. 
It was made evident, however, that the prac- 
tice under the rule had not been uniform. 
The arguments of the parties were reiterated 
and enlarged upon in considerable detail. 

The statement concluded that “in view of 
the varying practices which have prevailed 
under the schedule condition in question it 
becomes necessary for the Board to reach a 
decision based upon the language of the rule 
itself. Article 3, Clause F of the agreement 
referred to provides that when an unassigned 
crew is used in work service for two calendar 
days or less, the crew will be paid through 
freight rates and under through freight con- 
ditions. It must be admitted that such con- 
ditions might incidentally involve the handling 
of revenue freight during the course of ser- 
vice extending up to two days. The ruling 
printed in the schedule at the end of Article 
3 clearly indicates that if an unassigned crew 
is used in work service for traffic either going 
to or returning from its work service, it would 
be entitled to a minimum of one hundred 
miles for handling revenue freight in either 
direction in addition to the compensation to 
which it would be entitled under the rule 
for the work service performed as apart from 
the service rendered’ in handling the revenue 
freight.” 

Under these circumstances the claim for the 
employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 456.—The Canadian National 
Railways (Central Region) and _ the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 


This dispute concerned a claim made by an 
operator for lost time while travelling from 
Oka Junction to Garneau. 

According to the joint statement, the 
inauguration of the summer passenger train 
service on the Oka Branch of the Railway 
necessitated the establishment of a temporary 
position of Operator at Oka Junction from 
June 24, 1935, to September 7, 1935, inclusive. 
The position was bulletined as provided in 
Article 2, Rule (m) of the Telegraphers’ 
Schedule, and was bid: in by the operator con- 
cerned: in this dispute. The position was 
abolished when the summer passenger train 
service was discontinued, and the operator 
elected to go on the spare board, displacing 
a junior spare telegrapher, who was relieving 
the regular operator at Garneau. The 
Operator’s assigned hours at Oka Junction 
were from 1 p.m. to 10 pm. The assigned 
hours of the position at Garneau were from 
12.01 am. to 8 am. There was no train from 
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Oka Junction to Garneau between 10 p.m. 
Saturday, September 7, 1935, the time the 
operator was released at Oka Junction, and 
Monday, September 9, consequently he was 
unable to reach Garneau until Monday after- 
noon. He commenced work at Garneau at 
12.01 am. Tuesday, September 10, 1985. 

Claim is made for one day’s pay for Mon- 
day, September 9, 1985, on which day the 
operator travelled from Oka Junction to 
Garneau. 

In support of their contention the em- 
ployees referred to Clause “A,” Article No. 
12, of the Telegraphers’ Schedule Agreement 
which provides: 

“Telegraphers transferring by order of the 
proper officials or in the exercise of their 
seniority rights will suffer no loss of schedule 
wages while in transit and in making transfer 
(rate of pay to be based on rate of position to 
which he is transferring, provided, however, 
that pay for time in transit will not be in 
excess of time actually required by existing train 
service). This clause does not apply to tele- 
graphers transferring from one promotion dis- 
trict to another.” 

The employees further contended that the 
operator was transferring from Oka Junction 
to Garneau “in the exercise of his seniority 
rights” and by the authority of the proper 
official. The time required to travel from 
Oka Junction to Garneau was “not in excess 
of time actually required by existing train 
service” and he was not “transferring from one 
promotion district to another,” so therefore 
he should be paid for the time actually lost 
on account of not being able to get from 
Oka Junction to Garneau as there was no 
train. 

The Railways also quoted Article 12, Rule 
A, but added in conjunction Rule C as 
follows: 

“(e) When Spare Operators are used for 
a series of reliefs in continuous service, and 
without any loss of time between relieving 
at one point and then relieving at another, there 
will not be any lost time on account of travelling 
from one relief point to another, but such em- 
ployees shall not be paid for travelling to the 
first relief nor from the last relief.” 

When the position of Operator at Oka 
Junction was abolished the operator reverted 
to the spare-board in the contention of the 
Railways, and became a spare operator. The 
provisions of Article 12, Rule (c) apply in 
this case, and as the Operator travelled from 
Oka Junction to Garneau to his first relief as 
spare operator he was not entitled to com- 
pensation therefor, and the Railway should 
not be penalized in the exercise of seniority by 
spare operators. 

Parties to the dispute appeared before the 
Board and presented oral evidence in support 
of their respective contentions. Claim of the 
employees was not sustained. 
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STRIKES AND. LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1937 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved, and time loss for 
January, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 








Number of | Time loss 
Date Number | employees | in working 
of disputes | involved days 
FAM a MGS Cusine’ 15 6,009 67,082 
DCC pelOsuaas see hee 20 Blow 15,917 
SanPPLOS Ost arcrcus watts 4 205 1,105 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any, such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 

‘minor disputes’’ 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The considerable increase in time loss for 
January as compared with December was due 
chiefly to a strike of cotton factory workers at 
Welland, Ont., and a strike of loggers in the 
Fort Frances district of northern Ontario, there 
being also an important strike of asbestos 
miners, etc., at Asbestos, P.Q. Over one-half 
of the time loss in December was due to four 
strikes of cotton factory workers in Ontario 
and Quebec but none of them were of pro- 
longed duration. In January, 1986, none of 
the four disputes in existence involved large 
numbers of employees or caused much time 
loss. 

Four disputes, involving 1,867 workers, were 
carried over from December and eleven dis- 
putes commenced during January. Of these 
fifteen disputes, eight terminated during the 
month, four resulting in favour of the workers 
involved, one in favour of the employer con- 
cerned while compromise settlements were 
reached in three cases. At the end of Janu- 
ary, therefore, there were on record seven 
disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: meat packing workers, Vancouver, 
B.C., fur factory workers, Winnipeg, Man., 
shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., women’s 
clothing factory workers, Montreal, P.Q., cotton 
factory workers, Welland, Ont., foundry work- 
ers, Brantford, Ont., and longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


painting and a house wrecking 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 
1932, two employers; moulders, Peterborough, 
Ont., February 27, 1934, one employer; glass- 
workers at Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., 
and Redcliff, Alta., August 19, 1936, one em- 
ployer; and coal miners, River Hebert, N'S., 
Oct. 23, 1936, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence or allowances for which work 
is performed or may be required, are not 
included in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 

In Toronto, Ont., during January, picketing 
of certain establishments by unions has been 
reported although strikes or lockouts had not 
occurred. The employers had refused to rec- 
ognize the unions. This affected a dairy, a 
job. 

A dispute involving fifty employees in two 
coal mines near Camrose, Alta., about the end 
of January has been reported in the press but 
particulars have not been received. It was 
stated that work was resumed on February 4, 
an increase in contract rates having been 
secured. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Meat Packing Workers, VANCOUVER, B.C — 
At the end of January the strike of a number 
of employees in one meat packing establish- 
ment had not been settled. The strike com- 
menced on December 29 against the dismissal 
of eighteen employees, alleged by the em- 
ployees to be for union activity but stated by 
the employer to be owing to inefficiency and 
seasonal reduction in staff. Mediation by the 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour and the 
western representative of the Department of 
Labour not having resulted in a settlement, the 
provincial Minister of Labour arranged a 
meeting of the representatives of both parties 
with the officials on January 19. The manage- 
ment refused to reinstate the men dismissed or 
to recognize the Meat Cutters and Packing 
House Employees’ Federal Union, No. 95, 
affiliated with the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada. Toward the end of the month 
proposals were made for the reference of the 
dispute to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
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putes Investigation Act or to an investigation 
under the Public Inquiries Act of British 
Columbia. 


Fur Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.—The Com- 
mission appointed by the Manitoba Govern- 
ment to investigate this dispute resumed the 
inquiry on January 4, after an adjournment 
from December 19. 


Corton Factory Workers, WELLAND, ONT.— 
Early in January a committee of the em- 
ployees met the management and were in- 
formed that the twenty per cent increase in 
wages demanded was impossible and the six 
per cent increase given before the strike was 
all that could be paid but that working con- 
ditions would be improved and that wages 
would be further increased later on if business 
improved. These terms were refused by the 
strikers. The City Council requested the in- 
tervention of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. <A_ settlement not having been 
reached, the member of Parliament for Wel- 
land and the United Textile Workers of 
America requested the mediation of the 
Federal Department of Labour. The Chief 
Conciliation Officer of the Department reached 
Welland on Janury 16 and with a represent- 
ative of the provincial Department of Labour 
conferred with the parties to the dispute. 
The management made proposals for a settle- 
ment to be put before the strikers. These were 
that all employees would be re-engaged with- 
out discrimination and that the wage rates of 
the lower paid employees would be adjusted 
and that the wage scale would be raised when 
business improved. On January 22 these pro- 
posals were voted on by the employees in a 
secret ballot conducted by the civic authorities, 
being rejected by a vote of 653 to 130 with 
six spoiled ballots, On January 23 a telegram 
was received in the Department from the 
Acting Mayor of Welland requesting the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation, and on January 27 a formal ap- 
plication for a Board was received from the 
employees. A Board could be established in 
this industry only with the concurrence of both 
parties to the dispute. The employing com- 
pany refused its consent but stated it was 
willing to co-operate in conciliation measures. 
The dispute, therefore, was unterminated at 
the end of the month but it is reported that 
a settlement was reached about February 9, 
substantially on the basis of the proposals of 
the company as voted on and rejected on 
January 22. 


Loccrrs, FLANDERS, ONT.—Employees in the 
camps of two lumber companies ceased work 
on January 7, 1937, demanding increases in 
wages, reduced hours and recognition of the 


Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ local of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. The rate for monthly bushmen 
was $31.00 with board and the strikers de- 
manded $37.50, with corresponding. increases 
for other classes. A wage scale under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act of Ontario had been 
in effect from March 24 to September 30. 1936, 
but had not been renewed. As a result of con- 
ciliation by representatives of the provincial 
Department of Labour the employers agreed 
to raise the wages and to give a bonus to all 
men who worked the whole season but re- 
fused to reduce the hours from ten per day 
to eight or to recognize the union. It was, 
however, stipulated that there would be no 
discrimination against union members and 
work was resumed on January 22. 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S.—Miners in 
one colliery ceased work on January 138 when 
the management put on eighteen men instead 
of sixteen for certain work in longwall msning, 
thus reducing earnings. The strikers claimed 
that under the agreement in force no changes 
in conditions were to be made unless mutually 
agreed upon. On January 15 the management 
agreed to reconsider the matter, work to be 
resumed on the next regular day. 


Assestos Miners and Mitt Workers, 
Assestos, P.Q.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on January 23, demanding 
increases in wages and an agreement with the 
National Catholic Union. At a conference on 
January 5 an increase in wages had been dis- 
cussed but owing to a delay in making a 
higher scale effective the men ceased work. 
As a result of conferences attended by pro- 
vincial and municipal officials the management 
agreed to enter into an agreement with the 
union and to make an increase in the minimum 
rate from 25 cents per hour to 334 cents with 
increases for other classes. Work was resumed 
on January 30. 


SuHor Facrory Workers, Toronto—lEm- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
January 14 demanding that new lasting 
machines should be operated by experienced 
lasters instead of by new employees. The em- 
ployer offered to guarantee that the employees 
would not lose any work and proposed that the 
dispute should be settled by reference to the 
provincial Department of Labour as provided 
in the agreement but this was refused. The 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour was 
informed of this and took the matter up with 
the union, the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
and Allied Crafts, but arbitration was refused. 
The dispute was, therefore, unterminated at 
the end of the month. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY; 1937* 


Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and lacality emoloyees| working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to January, 1937 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Van- 


Pe nCOUN CT bosch y cok hinge eee 202 4,000 |Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge of 
employees, claimed to be for union activity; 
Fur, Leather, etc.— unterminated. 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
LE We eS AN CuI ea pen th hp he het 100 2,000 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 


increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, Wel-| — 
lands On tay. ae ie encbait eeee 865 20,000 |Commenced Dec. 22, 1936; for increased wages; 


unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Vancouver, 
Victoria, ete... G ake 200 1,000 |}Commenced Nov. 23, 1936; sympathy with strike 


of longshoremen in U.S.A. and for recognition of 
union; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1937 


LocGiInc— 

Loggers, Flanders, Ont.......... 2,300 30,000 |Commenced Jan. 7, 1937; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; termi- 
nated Jan. 22, 1937; compromise. 

MINING, ETC.— 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S...... 680 1,360 |Commenced Jan. 13, 1937; against change in work 
ing conditions alleged to lower earnings; termi 
nated Jan. 14, 1937; in favour of workers. 

Asbestos miners, etc., Asbestos, 

5k ey aan 2 AT EN Bah 1,150 6,900 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated Jan. 29, 1937; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
ATE thea 's sv SO ae Ge cictlcs cs Ree 61 900 {Commenced Jan. 14, 1937; re employment on new 
machines; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, 
PO) a ease. ee ea a 25 25 |Commenced Jan. 4, 1937; for increase in wages; 
terminated Jan. 5, 1937; in favour of employer. , 
Silk knitting factory workers 
(dyers), Toronto, Ont....... 12 60 |Commenced Jan. 13, 1937; against discharge of 
worker and for reduced hours; terminated Jan. 
18, 1937; compromise. 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
(coats and suits), Montreal, 
PQ ee) ea eee 175 400 |}Commenced Jan. 18, 1937; against dismissal of 
workers in violation of agreement; terminated 
Jan. 20, 1937; in favour of workers. 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), 


Montrealpr.O4 7 a ee 38 76 |Commenced Jan. 29, 1937; against dismissal of 
workers, alleged to be for union activity; untermi- 
Metal Products— nated. 
Foundry workers, Brantford, 
Ont... ek ee 100 100 |Alleged lockout; commenced Jan. 30, 1937; re recog- 


nition of union; unterminated. 
Metal workers (enamel signs, 
etc.), Cowansville, P.Q...... 88 176 |Commenced Jan. 19, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated Jan. 20, 1937; in favour of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— : 
Other— 
Labourers (waterworks), Bol- 
ton SONG yee. cer ee ee 13 85 |Commenced Jan. 12, 1937; for increased wage rates; 


terminated Jan. 19, 1937; compromise. 
poe Ce OI oa ce a ak a ee et ee ee 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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Corton Facrory Workers, St. GREGOIRE DE 
Montmorency, P.Q—Doffers on the night 
shift in one establishment ceased work on 
January 4 claiming that the increases in wages 
agreed upon in the settlement of a strike from 
December 21 to December 26, 1936, had not 
been given to all. The management explained 
that owing to the variety of machines wages 
could not be uniform and the increases had 
averaged what had been agreed upon. The day 
shift worked and the night shift resumed work 
on their next shift, some of them being refused 
employment and replaced. 


Smx Kwnirrine Facrory Workers (Dyers), 
Toronto—Employees in one establishment 
ceased work on January 13 when a dyer was 
discharged. The strikers also demanded wage 
increases and complained of excessive over- 
time. The employer undertook to have no 
work in excess of ten hours per day so far as 
practicable and work was resumed on January 
19. The discharged worker was not reinstated. 


Men’s Cioruine Factory Workers (Coats 
AND Suits), Montrean—A number of em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
January 18, and others on January 19, against 
the dismissal of three workers and :the refusal 
of the employer to arbitrate the dispute as 
required by a verbal agreement with the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. Work 
was resumed on January 21, arbitration having 
been agreed to. The dismissed men were 
reinstated in accordance with the decision of 
the arbitrator. 


Dress Facrory Workers, Montrear.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
January 29, against the dismissal of seven 
workers on joining the International Ladies’ 
é 


Garment Workers’ Union. Negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the employer and the 
union resulted in the reinstatement of the 
discharged employees and work was resumed 
on February 4, 


Founpry Workers, Brantrorp.—Employees 
in one establishment were involved in a dispute 
from January 30, the demand of the inter- 
national Moulders’ Union of North America 
for recognition having been refused. It is not 
clear whether the closed union shop was de- 
manded. The employer proposed that em- 
ployees should elect a shop committee and a 
sub-committee for each department and, this 
being refused, the plant was shut down pending 
reorganization. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reached but on Febru- 
ary 8 work was resumed and recognition of the 
union was reported to have been conceded. 


Mera, Workers (ENAMEL SIGNS, ETC.), 
CowansviL_te, P.Q.—Employees in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on January 19, their 
demand for an increase in wages having been 
refused. Work was resumed in the afternoon 
of the next day when through representatives 
of the provincial Department of Labour the 
dispute was referred to arbitration under the 
Quebec Trade Disputes Act. The minimum 
rate of wages was increased from 15 cents per 
hour to 20 cents and other classes also secured 
increases. 


Laspourers (WATERWORKS CONSTRUCTION), 
Botton, Ont——Employees of a contractor 
ceased work on January 12 demanding an in- 
crease in wages from 25 cents per hour to 35 
cents. Through the mediation of the village 
council a rate of 30 cents was agreed upon and 
work was resumed on January 20. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries 1s given in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the issue 
of February, 1936, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1935. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two years, 
and for such countries the latest figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this monthly 


article are taken as far as possible directly 
from the government publications of the 
various countries concerned, while information 
as to particular disputes is obtained for the 
most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


Preliminary figures for the year 1936 show 
808 disputes beginning in the year, which in- 
volved, directly and indirectly, 315,000 workers, 
with a time loss of 1,830,000 working days for 
the year. 

Of the 808 disputes beginning in the year, 160 
were over demands for advances in wages, 33 
over proposed wage reductions, 170 over other 
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wage questions, 23 over questions relating to 
working hours, 219 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 99 over other questions as to working 
arrangements and 82 over questions of trade 
union principle. Twenty stoppages were due 
to sympathetic action and two were due to 
other causes. 

The number of disputes beginning in De- 
cember was 49, and 27 were still in effect from 
the previous month, making a total of 76 dis- 
putes in effect during the month, involving 
29,300 workers with a time loss of 195,000 work- 
ing days for the month. 

Of the 49 disputes beginning in December, 
10 were over demands for advances in wages, 
13 over other wage questions, 16 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 6 over other questions of 
working arrangements and 3 over questions of 
trade union principle. One dispute was due to 
sympathetic action. Settlements were reached 
in 57 disputes, of which 13 were settled in 
favour of workers, 24 in favour of employers, 
20 resulted in a compromise; in 5 other dis- 
putes work was resumed pending negotiations. 


The 2,800 coal miners near Doncaster who 
went on strike November 9, over a dispute as 
to minimum wages for certain workers, were 
joined by an additional 6,000 miners in the 
same locality on December 28 who went out 
in sympathy with them. No settlement had 
been reported at the end of the year. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Octo- 
ber was 185 and 135 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 320 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 135,000 workers with a time loss of 1,007,000 
working days for the month. 

The sit-down strike of employees of the 
General Motors Corporation which was re- 
ported in the last issue of the Lasour Gazerts, 
continued during January. Officials of the 
federal government and the governor of Michi- 
gan were negotiating for a settlement early in 
February and on February 11, the dispute was 
terminated. The agreement ronohed provides 
for recognition of the United Automobile 
Workers’ Union as the bargaining agency for 
Its own members, with no discrimination 
against employees on account of union mem- 
bership. For the next six months, however, 
the Corporation agreed that in those plakite 
which had been on strike, they would bargain 
only with the union unless permission to 
bargain with other representatives of em- 
ployees is given by the Governor of Michigan. 
The Corporation and the union are to bargain 


collectively as to wages and working condi- 
tions, beginning February 16. An immediate 
increase in wages of 5 cents per hour was 
announced by the Corporation. 


The strike of seamen and other marine 
workers on the eastern and Gulf coasts ter- 
minated January 25 when the strike was called 
off. 


The strike of longshoremen, seamen and 
other marine workers in Pacific Coast ports, 
which began October 30, was reported in the 
last three issues of the Lasour Gazette. About 
40,000 workers were involved and shipping on 
this coast had been practically at a standstill 
during this period. Settlements were reached 
and ratified February 5, by which all invclved 
except longshoremen received wage increases. 
Longshoremen secured their demand for union 
control of hiring halls, with a continuance of 
the six hour day. Union control of hiring was 
also conceded to other unions with the ex- 
ception of the Masters, Mates and Pilots and 
Engineers, who however secured union recogni- 
tion. 





“The Employed Woman Homemaker in the 
United States” is the title of a bulletin (No. 
148) published recently by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor. This report is the result of informa- 
tion obtained by the Bureau of the Census 
in 19380, which indicates how many women in 
the United States are both homemakers and 
wage earners, and certain other facts concern- 
ing women who are under the necessity of 
carrying double responsibilities. The report 
presents an analysis of these data for the 
United States as a whole. It shows in what 
occupations employed homemakers are en- 
gaged, their ages, nativity, the extent to which 
they are city dwellers, the sizes of their fam- 
ilies and the number of young children, the 
extent to which they are taking in lodgers, 
the number who are the sole family wage 
earners, and the number whose families are 
headed by an employed woman. 





In a report entitled “The Coke and Gas 
Industry in Canada, 1935,’ issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, it is shown 
that the value of coke, gas and by-products 
made in coke and gas plants during 1985 
was $38,474,789, compared with $38,272,020 in 
1934 and $29,936,975 in 19338. Capital 
employed in the industry in 1985 was 
$98,939,160. The average number of workers 
was 4,107, who received salaries and wages 


amounting to $5,627,861. The cost of 
materials for use in manufacturing was 
$15,233,519. 
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NATIONAL RELIEF REGISTRATION 


Statistics of Relief Recipients Issued By National Employment 
Commission 


Drought in Western Canada more than 
accounted for the increase in direct relief rolls, 
according to preliminary registration figures 
of the National Employment Commission 
issued on January 28*. 

Following the first exhaustive detailed na- 
tional registration of persons on relief, the 
Commission cited increased prairie province 
totals as constituting the main reason for a 
net advance of approximately 68,700 in the 
grand total of direct relief recipients last 
September as compared with the same month 
a year ago. An increase of 92,881 persons in 
Saskatchewan alone, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1935, was recorded. Alberta showed 
a substantial increase, 9,795, this too being 
traceable to the crop reverse. 

Eight provinces of Canada, had a direct 
relief roll of 960,634 persons in September 
according to the preliminary figures. This 
compares with 891,921 persons in September 
1935, 924,480 in September, 1934, and 953,277 
in September 1938, in the eight provinces 
included. New Brunswick, where direct relief 
is paid entirely by the municipalities, is not 
covered in any comparative figures. 

As this is the first time such a detailed 
national compilation and interpretation of 
cases on relief has been made, there is no 
strictly comparable basis with which to measure 
the analysis, it was stated. Subsequent regis- 
trations being continued monthly will afford 
such for the future. Previously, relief sta- 
tistics were provided monthly in classified 
totals by the provincial authorities and com- 
piled by the Dominion Relief Commissioner, 
these being published annually in his report 
to the Minister of Labour. 

The grand total of 960,684 persons on direct 
relief in the eight provinces is the aggregate 
number of individuals of whatever domestic 
status, including dependents of all ages, to 
whom direct relief was paid by the 1,553 
Local Relief Authorities at some time or 
other during September. Of the grand total 
709,281 were in receipt of urban relief, and 
251,353 of farm relief. Totals in Central 
Canada, with relief figures affected in large 
measure by industrial conditions, are inter- 
esting. Apparently reflecting a revival in in- 
dustry, Ontario showed a decrease from Sep- 
tember 1935 of 56,080, Quebec, on the other 
hand, recorded an increase of 29,386. The 
net decrease as affecting these two provinces 





* The figures in this article were further revised on 
February 8. 


was 26,694. Manitoba showed only a slight 
increase on its gross figure, while Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia recorded lesser totals 
than a year before. Comparison between 
farm and urban relief in September 1935 
and 1936 cannot be made as figures for earlier 
years are not comparable in detail to thase 
secured through the registration. Of the total 
last September 26:2 per cent were farm and 
73°8 urban relief. 


Tendency of the unemployed to drift to 
langer cities is revealed by the registration. 
Of the burden of urban relief last September, 
47°6 per cent was concentrated in cities of 
over 25,000. The smaller cities, with popula- 
tions from 10,000 to 25,000 accounted for 6-3 
per cent. In towns of 1,000 to 10,000, the per- 
centage was 11°3. In communities under 1,000 
it was 8:6. These figures accounted for the 
73°8 per cent on urban relief. The remain- 
ing 25 per cent of rural relief is accounted 
for very largely by the close to 100,000 cases 
in the prairie province drought areas. 


A percentage analysis of direct relief re- 
cipients by provinces showing their provincial 
location in September, 1936, with the provin- 
cial percentage of the population of the eight 
provinces, is as follows: 


Per cent Per cent 
of of 
Province Direct Population 
Relief 8 provinces 
Recipients (1931) 
JZ of Total 
Prince Edward Island............. 0-10 -88 
INGVa SCOULE yo en con orecien tie setae 1-39 §-15 
New Brunswick (Province not pay- 
ANGE CILECE LE LTOL io gatnarsutnedebtonl ie sament ee sees aie ed tae ec 
i }SI) DYeY Caan Neh free amen ae aia 2 aes 35-49 28-88 
CONGATION LM ae hide taht cco « Mc ebe es: 28-95 34-48 
IVITSACOD 8 sss oeccaere eh vend halere pete cae 5-54 7-03 
Saskatchewallcu. sacs sss ae 16-05 9-26 
NTIS OLE A Eth i erckehs os eletoron ae erolt oh 5-69 7°35 
British Columbiav..ceeh danse 6-79 6-97 
100-00 100-00 


In the British Columbia Gazette issued 
January 7, 1937, notification was made of the 
appointment of J. A. Edward Bell of 
Vancouver, as Chief Administrator Officer 
and Mrs. F. Eaton, and Hamilton Crisford 
also of Vancouver as administrative officers 
under the Trades Schools Regulation Act of 
British Columbia. 
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LEGISLATIVE REQUESTS OF CANADIAN LABOUR BODIES 


AST month the Lasour GaAzerrTe contained 

a summary of the legislation requested 

by the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Confederation of Catholic Work- 
ers and the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 
Since then the legislative submissions of the 
British Columbia and Ontario Executives 


of the Trades and Labour Congress have 
been received, as well as the memorandum pre- 
sented to the Dominion Government by the 
Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods. 

Summaries of these presentations are given 
below: 


Joint Legislative Committee of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 


On January 20, 1987, the Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, through their Domin- 
ion Joint Legislative Committee, submitted 
a memorandum of proposed legislation to the 
Dominion Government. The delegation, re- 
ceived on behalf of the Government by the 
Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport; 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice; 
and the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Minister 
of Labour, was composed of H. B. Chase, 
Dominion Legislative Representative, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers; Wm. L. 
Best, Vice-President, National Legislative 
Representative, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen; Thomas Todd, 
Vice-President, Dominion Legislative Repre- 
sentative, Order of Railway Conductors; A. 
J. Kelley, Dominion Legislative Representa- 
tive, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; W. 
H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order of Railway 
Telegraphers; and W. V. Turnbull, Vice-Pres- 
ident, Brotherhood of the Maintenance-of- 
Way Employees. 


British North America Act 


The delegation expressed itself as being in 
accord with the resolution adopted at the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference, December, 
1935, that, in the interest of the Dominion and 
of the Provinces, amendments to the British 
North America Act “are now and subsequently 
may be necessary and imperative.” Accord- 
ingly the delegation urged the Government’s 
consideration of the following proposed 
amendments :— 


(a) To restrict the powers of the Senate 
to veto any bill passed by the House of Com- 
mons more than twice, this proposal being in 
harmony with the present practice of the Par- 
liament of Great Britain; 


(6) To broaden the scope or legislative 
competence of the Federal Parliament em- 
powering it to enact social legislation of general 
ak and welfare to the people of Canada; 
an 


(c) to empower the Federal Parliament to 
deal effectively with the regulation of highway 
transport as a work for the general advantage 
of Canada, provided that Parliament has not 
already this power. 


Regulation of Motor Vehicle Transport 
The delegation drew attention to recom- 
mendations contained in the memorandum 
submitted to the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference in December, 1988, and stated that 
‘it is encouraging to note that a substantial 
number of them were implemented by con- 
clusions reached at the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference of December, 1935, when it was 
resolved to submit the following eleven recom- 
mendations which refer only to vehicles used 
for transportation of passengers and freight 
for hire which are specifically licensed by 
Provinces for highway transport, taxi and de- 
livery service vehicles not being included. 


(1) That the Minister of Transport arrange 
to collect information regarding rates pre- 
scribed or charged by public carriers of freight 
and passengers in the various provinces and 
rates charged by the railway companies and 
communicate such information to the provinces 
to the end that a fair and equitable basis may 
be arrived at for the establishing of uniform 
rates for highway transportation of passengers 
and freight. 

(2) That the principle that carriers of 
passengers and freight for hire shall be re- 
quired to carry insurance covering all risks 
be endorsed. 

(3) That operators of vehicles for the trans- 
portation of passengers and freight for hire be 
required to keep accounts of their operations 
and to submit returns to the provincial 
authority in such form and at such intervals as 
may be required. 

(4) That legislation be enacted by the prov- 
inces limiting the hours of labour of drivers 
of vehicles used for the transportation of 
passengers or freight for hire. 

(5) That in the interests of public safety a 
standard of fitness should be required of all 
vehicles used in the transportation of passengers 
or freight for hire. 

(6) That in the interests of public safety a 
standard of physical fitness as evidenced by a 
certificate of a medical practitioner be required 
of all drivers of vehicles used in the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight for hire. 

(7) That a licence should only be granted for 
the operation of vehicles for the transportation 
of passengers or freight for hire where it can 
be proved to the satisfaction of the licensing 
authorities that the service proposed is a public 
necessity and convenience. 

(8) That every province establish a fair 
standard of wages to be paid to the drivers of 
vehicles used in the transportation of passengers. 
or freight for hire. 
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(9) That with a view of securing a uniform 
act for all provinces covering the operation of 
vehicles used in the transportation of passengers 
and freight for hire the Department of Trans- 
port secure the legislation and regulations now 
in existence dealing with such vehicles and sub- 
mit this information to the various provinces. 

(10) That valuable services can be rendered 
to every province in Canada if a permanent 
committee consisting of representatives of the 
provinces be set up with a secretary established 
in the Department of Transport, whose office 
would collect and distribute data relative to 
legislation and regulations in effect or contem- 
plated in various jurisdictions. 

(11) That the principle of securing basie 
uniformity and comparability in the matter of 
road transport statistics be endorsed by this 
conference, and that instructions be issued to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to proceed 
with the discussion of a detailed plan with the 
Provincial authorities to the end of meeting 
what has become both a provincial and national 
necessity. 

Commending the Minister of Transport for 
the keen interest shown and the constructive 
suggestions offered with a view to securing 
the mecessary co-operation from Provincial 
authorities looking to more effective control 
of competitive highway transport, the memo- 
randum stated: “If we rightly understand 
the press reports, one of the important 
suggestions is similar in principle to our first 
recommendation to the Federal-Provincial 
Conference, namely; ‘That all buses and 
trucks operating within Canada be placed 
under the control, administration and super- 
vision of a transport commission (with like 
powers of the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners for Canada), requiring operation under 
conditions similar to those imposed upon the 
railways, especially with regard to the fixing 
of rates, tariff charges, accommodation and 
facilities for passengers and shippers, etc.’ If 
our experience throughout the years in deal- 
ing with this important national problem is 
of any value to the Minister of Transport 
and to the Government, the benefit of that 
experience and the assurance of our co-opera- 
tion are cheerfully placed at your service.” 


Railway Act Amendments 


The memorandum set forth several pro- 
posed amendments to the Railway Act. One 
recommendation was that $500,000 per year 
should be provided for the elimination of 
grade crossings instead of the present grant 
of $200,000. Another suggested amendment 
was one to provide that two men be required 
on all locomotive or power propelled units. 
Further proposed amendments were placed 
under the following headings. “Compensation 
for loss of Property, Automatic Application 
of Slow Order and Riding on Back of Tender.” 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterways 


The delegation, on behalf of the railway 
employees, reiterated opposition to the 
expenditure of public funds for the deepening 
of the St. Lawrence Waterways for trans- 
portation purposes. Reasons advanced against 
this project were practically identical with 


those adivanced in a previous submission. 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1935, page 
1110.) 


Canal Tolls 


The delegation requested that necessary 
legislation be enacted to require adequate 
tolls, to be charged for all commercial trans- 
port services through canals. It was also 
urged that all inland waterways, be placed 
under the control and supervision of a 


Transport Commission. 


Old-Age Pensions 


Amendments to the Old Age Pensions Act 
were suggested providing (a) that at least 
minety per cent of the total costs will be 
paid by the Dominion Government; and (b) 
that the age qualification be reduced to 
sixty-five years. 


Labour Representation on Public Boards 
and Commissions 


The Brotherhoods reaffirmed their pre- 
viously declared policy in favour of labour 
representation on all public boards and 
commissions and expressed appreciation for 
the extent to which the requests of labour 
in this respect have been implemented by 
both Federal and Provincial Governments. 


Unemployment and Relief 


Prefacing its submissions in regard to 
unemployment relief measures, the memo- 
randum stated: 

“We reaffirm our concurrence with the 


policy by which municipal and _ provincial 
authorities assume responsibility for the 
initial action necessary to relieve existing 
human needs within their jurisdiction to the 
full extent of their financial ability. If they 
are unable to cope with current demands for 
relief, we express the hope that your Govern- 
ment will continue the policy of assisting 
those municipal and provincial authorities 
by every practical means, including that of 
furnishing the necessary financial assistance. 
Those persons who, because of varied circum- 
stances, have been driven away from the 
path of self-reliance must be fed, clothed and 
sheltered. To ensure that no citizen shall 
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want for those necessities is a matter of 
national concern and the ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Dominion Government. The 
efforts made by your Government during the 
past year, both in financial assistance and 
through measures so efficiently administered 
under the Labour Department are worthy of 
commendation. To continue a program of 
necessary public works, no doubt would 
create additional opportunities for many 
thousands of willing workers to re-establish 
some measure of their former economic 
independence. Any such program should be 
carried out under supervision which would 
make impossible the exploitation of those 
unfortunate persons who are obliged to 
accept public aid as a mere human exist- 
ence.” 

Continuing, the memorandum considered 
that all such measures could only be regarded 
as “temporary expedients.” It again recom- 
mended the establishment of a “national 
fact-finding body” for the purpose of dis- 
covering “the primary causes and related 
factors responsible for prevailing economic 
insecurity.” 

Dealing with the problem of unemploy- 
ment from technological causes, the memo- 
randum indicated the international character 
of the problem by quotations from the 
Report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office (Lasour Gazette, June, 1936, 
page 508; and July, 1986, page 620). 

Collective Bargaining —Concluding this sec- 
tion of the memorandum it was considered 
that “many inequalities might more easily 
be adjusted if all Canadian workers were 
privileged, without fear of intimidation, to 
organize for their common good and their 
right to do so was adequately protected. 
Where this right has been successfully con- 
tended for by economic strength it has long 
since passed the experimental stage. Not so 
with thousands of workers who, for various 


reasons, have been unable to successfully 
contend for that right.” 

In this respect, the brotherhoods stated 
that they desired “to generously share the 
view expressed by other responsible repre- 
sentatives of Labour that Canadian workmen 
are deeply indebted to the Federal Minister 
of Labour, Honourable Mr. Rogers, for his 
recent public statement in, so clearly and 
boldly, asserting the right of the workers to 
organize in any lawful association they desire 


for the promotion of their welfare. That 
statement was most timely and_ should 
readily receive the ‘commendation and 


approval of all right-thinking citizens of this 
Dominion. Moreover, it is our considered 
judgment that if the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments would reaffirm the right 
of the workers to organize and also imple- 
ment that affirmation by an assurance of the 
fullest protection in the exercise of that 
rights by means of appropriate legislation, 
an entirely new day would dawn in the 
right by means of appropriate legislation 
would enter many homes which have pre- 
viously been darkened by insecurity and the 
nightmare of unemployment.” 


Railway Amalgamation 


The delegation recorded its “vigorous oppo- 
sition not only to the amalgamation of the 
railways, but also to the indiscriminate pool- 
ing of railway services and facilities without 
due consideration being given to the in- 
terests of the employees.” 

4 


State Health Insurance 


Dealing with state health insurance the 
memorandum advocated the co-operation and 
assistance of the Federal Government “to 
the fullest extent possible within its legis- 
lative competence, towards formulating and 
adopting a national health policy.” 


Legislative Program of the Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada 


HE legislative program of the Ontario 
Executive Committee of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was pre- 
sented to the Ontario Government on Janu- 
ary 12, 1987, by a large labour delegation, in- 
cluded in which was P. M. Draper, president 
of the Congress and the executive officers of 
the provincial committee. 


Unemployment and Relief 


On the subject of unemployment and relief, 
it was contended that if private enterprise 


for those who are unable to work.” 


failed to provide work, “then governments 
should meet the situation by undertaking all 
possible public works,” and that “direct relief 
should only be resorted to when no other 
avenue is available to meet the situation, and 
It was 
asked that unemployed women receive the 
same consideration in relief grants as is 
accorded to men. In order to encourage the 
erection of new buildings for the proper hous- 
ing of the citizens of the province, it was sug- 
gested that a fund be made available to muni- 
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cipalities for the promotion of such work; 
also that on housing projects, repair jobs and 
public buildings, etc., provision would be 
made for observance of a maximum six-hour 
day and thirty-hour week without reduction 
in the aggregate earnings of the workers in- 
volved. Other recommendations to provide 
further employment were: The purchase of 
departmental and other supplies during 
periods of unemployment; clearing of lands for 
agricultural purposes and reforestation; and 
further development of free employment 
bureaux and assistance rendered in transport- 
ing workers to distant jobs and temporary 
employment. A request was also made for 
the enactment of legislation which would 
prohibit those who are in receipt of super- 
annuation sufficient to maintain themselves 
and their dependents from accepting further 
employment in competition with other workers. 


Right of Organization 


In pressing for legislation to give the 
workers the right to organize, the delegation 
submitted a draft bill, requesting its enact- 
ment. The clauses of the proposed Bill were 
as follows:— 


1. This Act shall be known as The Freedom 
of Trade Union Association Act. 

2. Under this Act, “Trade Union” shall mean 
any association or organization of employees, 
whether employed by one employer or by more 
than one employer, which is formed for the 
purpose of advancing in a lawful manner the 
interests of such employees in respect of the 
terms and conditions of their employment, and 
which is free from undue influence, domination, 
restraint or interference by employers or asso- 
ciations of employers. 

3. It shall be lawful for employees to form 
themselves into a trade union. 

4, It shall be lawful for employees to bargain 
collectively with their employer or employers, 
and to conduct such bargaining through the 
employees’ trade union, and through the duly 
chosen officers of such union. 

5. It shall be unlawful for any employer 
hereafter to insert any clause in any written 
contract of employment, or to impose any con- 
dition in any verbal contract of employment, 
or to continue such clause or condition hitherto 
in effect, where such clause or condition seeks 
to restrain any employee from exercising his 
rights under this Act, and any such clause or 
condition shall ipso facto be null and void and 
of no effect. 

6. Any employer, whether an individual per- 
son, a firm or a corporation, which shall seek by 
intimidation, threat of loss of position or em- 
ployment, or by actual loss of position or em- 
ployment or by threatening or imposing any 
pecuniary penalty, with the object of preventing 
an employee from belonging to a trade union, 
shall be liable upon conviction in a court of 
competent jurisdiction in the case of an indi- 
vidual to a fine not exceeding One Hundred 
Dollars ($100) for each such offence, or to a 
term in jail not to exceed thirty (30) days in 
default of payment of any fine levied, and in 
the case of a corporation to a fine not exceed- 
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ing One Thousand Dollars ($1,000); provided 
that in the case of a corporation, where any fine 
is imposed but not paid, the responsible officer or 
officers of said corporation shall be held as per- 
sonally liable. 

7. This Act shall come into effect immediately 
upon receiving Royal Assent. 


Minimum Wages 


In regard to minimum wages, the memo- 
randum specifically requested the following 
amendments to the Act: 

(a) That no girl’s service shall be dispensed 
with in industry simply because she has 
become an experienced worker, without the 
consent of the Minimum Wage Board. 

(6) That all boys under the age of 19 
years be brought within the scope of the Act 
wherever they are not already covered by 
trade union agreement or the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 

(c) That domestic servants be included in 
the Act. 

(d) That action be taken to cover girls em- 
ployed in establishments on the outskirts of 
centres covered by the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


While commending the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act as being a great benefit to the 
workers of the province, the memorandum 
expressed the view that the act required cer- 
tain amendments and submitted the follow- 
ing: 

1. Cases have arisen where injured work- 
men are compelled to accept fifty per cent 
of their original allowance, owing to the fact 
that they have been pronounced as fit for 
light work which they could not perform or 
were unable to obtain. The Act should be 
so amended that the injured workman would 
be assured of the prescribed amount of 664 
per cent of his wages at the time of accident, 
instead of on previous yearly earnings until 
he is fit to resume his usual occupation. 

2. It should be made compulsory for all 
institutions and public service bodies to in- 
sure their employees under this Act. 

3. The provision and maintenance of arti- 
ficial limbs, apparatus and dental appliances 
should be extended for such periods as they 
may be required instead of being limited to 
one year as at present. 

4. The list of industrial diseases should be 
extended to cover: (a) all silica poisoning, 
including silicosis contracted by all workers 
under Schedule 1 and railway coach cleaners 
under Schedule 2 through conditions arising 
out of their empleyment; (b) frost bite and 
infection from poison ivy contracted by rail- 
way maintenance of way employees and others 
whose occupation subjects them to these 
hazards. 
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Apprenticeship Act 


Dealing with apprenticeship, the memo- 
randum, after referring to the amendment to 
the Act in 1936 eliminating the age limit 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, page 412) urged 
that “immediate action be taken to re-estab- 
lish the provisions regarding the age limit 
for apprentices.” 


Injunctions and Labour Disputes—The 
memorandum drew attention “to the increas- 
ing use by employers of the court injunction 
as a means of restraining peaceful picketing” 
and advocated the prohibition of interim in- 
junctions before trials arising out of indus- 
trial disputes. 


Health Insurance—One reason advanced for 
requesting health insurance legislation was 
that it affords similar protection during 
periods of illness as is now afforded by work- 
men’s compensation legislation in respect 
to industrial accidents. It was urged that 
in the general interest legislation be enacted 
which will bring within the reach of all citi- 
zens of the Province the means whereby health 
can be maintained at the highest possible level. 


Codes—A request was made for the strict 
enforcement of penalties for violation of 
codes coming under the Industrial Standards 
Act. 


Refunding of Licences—It was suggested 
that a portion of the revenue from motor 
vehicle licences and gasoline taxes, amounting 
to thirty per cent, be refunded to municipali- 
ties, based on the number of licensed vehicles 
within such municipality, in order that they 
may be assisted in meeting the cost entailed 
in maintaining suitable roads for motor traffic. 


Fair Wage Regulattons—The government 
was commended for having taken action to 
give the fair wage regulations the force of 
law but was asked to amend this legislation 
to provide for the shorter work day and week. 
Adequate machinery was sought to ensure 
the fullest enforcement of this statute. 


Motor Transportation—The attention of 
the government was drawn to the necessity 
for more effective control of commercial 


trafic on our highways and the elimination 
of unfair competition with the railways. 


Under the heading “Hours of Work” the 
delegation strongly stressed the need for legis- 
lative action, which, through the reduction 
of the work day and work week, will provide 
more opportunity for employment. As a 
first step, the government was requested “to 
institute the six-hour day and five-day week 
on all public works, at the asme time main- 
taining wage standards so as to provide an 
increased volume of purchasing power, same to 
apply to works undertaken by municipalities, 
commissions or other authorities in cases where 
financial aid or guarantee is extended by the 
government. 


In addition to the legislation proposed 
above amendments to the following Acts 
were requested: Factory Act; Cinemato- 
graph Act; Mothers’ Allowance Act; Old 
Age Pensions Act; Election Act; Liquor Con- 
trol Act; and the Mechanics Lien Act. 


Other subjects dealt with in the memo- 
randum included: Bond printing; power 
paper cutting machines; electrical installation 
and protection of electrical workers; regula- 
tion of use of poisonous materials; elevator 
safety codes; milk board; one mam street 
cars; steamfitting and plumbing regulations; 
fire protection; hoisting machinery; enforce- 
ment of blower law; safety at railway cross- 
ings; education; public utilities; physical train- 
ing in schools; witness fees, and bonding of 
lawyers. 

Owing to illness, the Premier, Hon. Mitchell 
F. Hepburn was unable to be present but 
the delegation was received by eight of his 
Cabinet Ministers, viz.: Hon. H. C. Nixon, 
Provincial Secretary and Acting Premier; 
Hon. David A. Croll, Minister of Public Wel- 
fare, Municipal Affairs and Labour; Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests; 
Hon. Duncan Marshall, Minister of Agri- 
culture; Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, Attorney 
General; Hon. Dr. L. J. Simpson, Minister 
of Education; Hon. Paul Leduc, Minister of 
Mines and Hon. Dr. J. A. Faulkner, Minister 
of Public Health. Mr. Jas. F. Marsh, Deputy 
Minister of Labour was also present. 


British Columbia Executive Committee of Trades and Labour Congress. 


The British Columbia Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, representatives 
of 175 trade unions in all parts of the prov- 
ince recently presented its program of pro- 
posed legislation to the Hon. T. D. Patullo, 
Premier of British Columbia, and members 
of the Provincial Government. 


Unemployment. 


The memorandum emphasized that unem- 
ployment was still “the immediate and most 
urgent problem facing the citizens of this 
province,” and it regretted that “no adequate 
measures have been taken to cope with the 
situation.” It was considered that the public 
works undertaken “are of a temporary and 
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limited nature and insufficient to meet our 
present day unemployment problem.” On all 
public works contracts let by the Provincial 
Government it was recommended that “the 
six-hour day and the five-day week be put 
in force, also that the union scale of wages 
be paid on all work covered by craftsmen, 
and on all work not so covered, that a 
minimum rate of not less than fifty cents per 
hour be paid,” and “that such work shall not 
be confined to recipients of relief, but open to 
all those who are seeking employment.” 


Hours and Wages. 


The memorandum stressedi “the necessity of 
establishing and enforcing the six hour day 
and five-day week in all provincial legisla- 
tion dealing with the question of hours of 
labour,” in order “to distribute the available 
employment.” It was further recommended’ 
that this “be strictly enforced” without any 
exemptions. 

In stating its wage policy, the executive 
considered that “the necessary reduction in 
hours of labour for the purpose of spreading 
employment will entail maintaining and in- 
creasing the amount in the pay envelope, 
otherwise the result will be an increase in the 
number of employed persons without increas- 
ing their purchasing power within the prov- 
ince.” The government was commended for 
its partial restoration of wages to provincial 
civil servants, and the restoration of the 
balance was urged as a factor in strengthening 
the governments’ position in recommending 
similar action to private employers. 


Minimum Wage Act. 


While recognizing the assistance of the 
present Minimum Wage Act, it was the opinion 
of the Executive that its effectiveness would 
be increased by the introduction of an Act 
establishing a definite minimum applicable to 
both male and female employees “below which 
it would be illegal for one party to employ 
another in any capacity.” The minimum sug- 
gested was 50 cents per hour. 


Hours of Work Act. 


It was recommended that the Hours of 
Work Act be amended to apply to all in 
employment and “to prohibit any individual 
from working for a longer period than that 
of six hours per day, five days per week or a 
maximum of thirty hours in any one week 
without exemptions.” Elimination of night 
work in bakeries was also reoestedi, 
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Health Insurance. 


In regard to health insurance the memo- 
randum stated: 

“We appreciate the fact that your Govern- 
ment has taken a step in this direction, as you 
have introduced at the last session the first 
Health Insurance Act on this continent, and 
we are desirous of assisting you to make it a 
success. It is from this position that we 
strongly reiterate our recommendations of last 
year: that you be concerned only with the best 
interests of the majority of the citizens and 
refuse to be diverted therefrom by influential 
minorities. We urge upon you the necessity 
of all citizens being included in the Act without 
exceptions with respect to salary or income 
limitations.” 


Workmen’s Compensation. 


The memorandum further recommended 
that the rate of compensation be increased 
to seventy-five per cent; that casual workers 
be included under the Act; that the com- 
pensation rate be based on actual wages at 
the time of accident; and that the Act in- 
clude all occupational diseases. 


British North America Act. 


The views of the executive concerning the 
British North America Act were expressed in 
the memorandum as follows: 

“Your attention is once more drawn to the 
need of uniform labour and social laws through- 
out this Dominion. It is impossible to have 
adequate standards of living in the face of un- 
restricted inter-provincial competition. The 
need of uniformity and labour laws must be 
recognized. 


“Further, we request the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to co-operate with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment in order to bring about the desired 
changes in the British North America Act, as 
exemplified by the need of a Dominion Act 
governing unemployment | and other forms of 
essential social insurance.’ 


Other Recommendations. 


Other recommendations of the Provincial 
Executive Committee were: 


Increasing the facilities for education; 

Compulsory liability insurance for all auto- 
mobile owners; 

Enactment of legislation prohibiting the 
operation of one man street cars; 

Enactment of legislation for the protection 
of trade union members “from discrimination 
and intimidation from employers.” 

Legislation restricting the use of injunctions 
in industrial disputes. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Endorsation of Home Improvement Plan, and Support Urged for 


Apprenticeships in 


BATURED by a program designed to 
stimulate building activity and unani- 
mously endorsing the Home Improvement 
Plan of the National Employment Commis- 
sion, the nineteenth annual convention of 
the Canadian Construction Association held 
in Ottawa on January 11-13, was attended 
by a large number of delegates, thoroughly 
representative of the industry and of the 
various sections of the Dominion. As indi- 
cated in the official report of the proceed- 
ings, the convention concentrated on such 
matters as housing and home improvement, 
and the agenda also included such topics as 
taxation, accident prevention, apprentice 
training, registration of contractors, etc. 


President’s Report 


The report of the president, Mr. F. G. 
Rutley emphasized the progress toward 
normalcy in all key industries except con- 
struction. Its failure to reach its normal 
volume as compared with the recovery in 
other industries, he considered to be “the 
greatest cause of unemployment and its many 
accompanying problems.” He listed three 
main factors responsible for the “lag” in con- 
struction, viz:—“A lack of confidence causing 
a retardation in the normal requirements of 
the country; high taxation on _ property 
aggravated by the cost of direct relief; and 
unemployment and low earnings of the 
people.” 

Continuing, he observed that while con- 
fidence is returning, and employment, and 
consequently earnings in industry arc in- 
creasing steadily, yet “taxation on property 
is not decreasing but would seem to be on 
the increase in many sections of the country.” 


Private Construction.—On the brighter side, 
the president referred to the general recovery 
already mentioned, and pointed to the 
marked increase in private construction in 
19386 as most heartening, and regarded the 
increase in industrial and residential construc- 
tion in 1936 as being “the first real swing 
from stormy to fair on the construction 
barometer of our country.” 


Government Aid—Indicative of the recog- 
nition on the part of governments of the 
depressed state of the construction industry 
as being a major factor in unemployment, 
the president referred to such measures as 
the Public Works Construction Acts of 1934 


Building Industry 


and 1935, the Dominion Housing Act and 
the Home Improvement Plan of the National 
Employment Commission. He _ considered 
that the value of the public works measures 
are only now being fully realized, while the 
Housing Act, though of considerable benefit 
in some sections had been a disappointment 
in others. He hoped for changes in the Act 
at the coming session which would make it 
more effective. The establishment of the 
National Employment Commission was 
welcomed as a “constructive step” and the 
president anticipated that the Commission 
would submit a plan for low cost housing 
and other recommendations during the present 
session. 


Shortage of Skilled Labour—On the sub- 
ject of apprenticeship, the president expressed 
himself as follows:— 

“ During the past year your Executive recog- 
nized early the real menace of a shortage of 
skilled labour in the building trades in those 
localities where a return to a more normal 
volume was assured. Skilled men have left 
Canada, have gone into other lines of 
endeavour, have become inactive because of 
advancing years, and very few young men 
have been apprenticed to the various trades. 
An Apprenticeship Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Joseph M. Pigott has 
been active in conferring with Dominion and 
Provincial authorities on this subject, with 
a view to taking steps to correct this situa- 
tion?! 


Addresses by Construction Experts 


During the sessions the delegates were 
addressed by a number of prominent authori- 
ties on construction and housing administra- 
tion. Among these were: Mr. Raymond M. 
Foley, Director of Federal Housing Admin- 
istration for the State of Michigan; Mr. F. 
W. Nicolls, Administrator of the Dominion 
Housing Act; Mr. Tom Moore, Member of 
the National Employment Commission; 
Professor W. W. Goforth, Manager of the 
Canadian Institute of Plumbing and Heat- 
ing; Mr. David Shepherd, Advisor to the 
National Employment Commission and Mr. 
Cecil G. Frost, former Mayor of Lindsay. 


Resolutions Adopted 


Among the resolutions adopted were those 
dealing with the Home Improvement Plan, 
accident prevention, taxation and apprentice- 
ship. 
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Home Improvement Plan—The Associa- 
tion, by resolution, expressed itself as being 
heartily in accord with the timeliness and 
practicability of the Home Improvement Plan 
and urged its local affiliates to actively 
organize in their respective communities, and 
to take steps to ascertain that no added 
assessment to properties improved under the 
plan be made by local authorities. 


Accident Prevention—The — convention 
recommended to all bodies in the Association 
support of accident prevention and safety 
organizations with the objective of reducing 
workmen’s compensation costs. 


Taxation—The resolution on taxation was 
as follows:—“Whereas the committee on real 
estate taxation is convinced that the prin- 
cipal cause of the lag in building construc- 
tion is excessive tax on real estate and 
whereas we believe that the present system 
of taxation is unfair and unjust to owners 
of buildings and real estate, and that new 
construction thas been and will be retarded 
and unemployment prolonged until this con- 
dition is rectified, be it therefore resolved 
that this association endeavour through muni- 
cipal, provincial, and Federal governments 
and through any other channels of influence 
to have the Federal Government appoint a 
Royal Commission to investigate the entire 
system of taxation and to recommend 
changes and improvements that would make 
it equitable.” 


Apprenticeship—The convention adopted 
the following resolution on apprenticeship :— 


“Whereas through the unprecedented slow- 
ing down of activity in the construction 
industry the usual number of trade appren- 
tices have not been in training and whereas 
due to unemployment in Canada and _ ir- 
creasing activity in Great Britain manv 
hundreds of construction artisans have left 
Canada, and whereas the above condition 
will assuredly result in a very serious shortage 
of artisans immediately constructional 
activity assumes a moderate proportion of its 
average volume and whereas thousands of 
untrained youths are now unemployed whose 
future is uncertain and whose morale is being 
injured through enforced idleness, therefore 
be it resolved that we recommend to the 
Dominion Government that through the 
National Employment Commission means be 
provided to encourage apprenticeships in the 
building industry, and to assist Canadian 
youth in efforts to learn a trade if and as 
necessary by diverting funds now being used 
as unemployment relief or by providing such 
funds in some other way.” 


The report of Mr, J, Clark Reilly, General 
Manager of the Association, indicated the 
year’s activity as reflected in the various 
meetings held during the year and in the 
work of the head office at Ottawa in main- 
taining lines of communication in construc- 
tion circles across Canada. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN ONTARIO 


Order Governing Laundries, Dry Cleaning Establishments, Ete. 


HE Ontario Minimum Wage Board has 
issued the following order effective Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937, applicable to laundries, dry 


cleaning establishments, etc.: 


Population Groups or Zones 


oe Ae 1b CeO POUL: . 2. oe tte ctr eit rere tetatte ane 


B. Cities of Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor.. 


Cue eIn SiNtLer OLE POV INCE... « . = wa cok mars bheets aes we 


Experienced Employees 


$12.50 per week....... 


$12.00 per week....... 


Orper No. 31—No female employee, or 
male when replacing a female, of any Laundry, 


Cleaning and Pressing Parlour, Dry-Cleaning 


Establishment or Dye Works, in the Province 
of Ontario, shall be paid wages less than those 
set forth in the following schedule :— 


Inexperienced Employees 








3 months at $ 9.00 per week 
3 months at 10.00 per week 
3 months at 11.00 per week 
Then 12.50 per week 





3 months at $ 9.00 per week 
3 months at 10.00 per week 
3 months at 11.00 per week 
Then 12.00 per week 
3 months at $ 8.00 per wee 
38 monthsat 9.00 per weel: 
3 months at 10.00 per week 
Then 11.00 per week 
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These wages must be paid: for a work period 
of not more than forty-eight (48) hours in 
any one week, or for the regular work period 
in the establishment if less than forty-eight 
hours. 


1. Application: This Order fixes minimum 
wages for female employees, and males when 
replacing females, of any establishment or 
separate department of any establishment, 
where the bulk of the work performed consists 
of any type of laundering, cleaning, pressing, 
or dyeing. Without limiting the scope of the 
foregoing statement, the Order covers all 
employees of home laundries, steam laun- 
dries, hand laundries, cleaning and pressing 
parlours, dye works, and dry cleaning estab- 
lishments, whether conducted as_ separate 
establishments or as separate departments in 
connection with other businesses or such in- 
stitutions as hospitals, hotels and colleges, ex- 
cept those employees engaged for office work, 
including telephone solicitation, and those 
who are employed solely in the receiving room, 
which employees are covered by the Office 
Order. 


2. Experienced Employees: Any employee 
who has been employed by one or more em- 
ployers for a total period of nine (9) months 
or more in any branch of work covered by 
this Order, shall be paid as an experienced 
employee. 

When such an employee is transferred from 
one department or branch of the work *‘o an- 
other or is re-employed after having been 
engaged in other work for a number of 
years, she shall still be regarded as an ex- 
perienced employee and must be paid as such. 
In special cases of this nature the Board may 
grant permission to pay a lesser rate during a 
brief adjustment period. 


3. Maximum of Inexperienced Employees: 
The total number of workers paid as inex- 
perienced. employees in any establishment shall 
at no time exceed forty per cent (40%) of 
the total female working force, except where 
there are less than five employees, in which 
case there shall at no time be more than two 
workers paid less than the rate for experienced 
employees. 


4, Pieceworkers: Where employees are paid 
on a pliecework. basis, all inexperienced em- 
ployees during the first three months of their 
employment in the industry must be paid not 
less than the wage rates fixed by this Order 
regardless of the amount earnedi in accordance 
with the established piecework rates. 

In the case of pieceworkers with more than 
three months’ experience; the Board will 
accept the piecework rates as being equivalent 
to the weekly rates as set forth in the schedule 
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provided at least eighty per cent (80%) of 
the pieceworkers engaged in any operation or 
in any separate department of the work actu- 
ally earn, on the basis of the established piece- 
work rates, weekly or hourly wages for each 
vay period which are not less than the wages 
prescribed for such workers by the schedule. 
The twenty per cent (20%) or less of such 
employees who fail to earn the minimum 
wage shall be regarded as handicapped workers 
for whom permits are unnecessary. 

The preceding paragraph applies only where 
four or more pieceworkers are engaged on the 
same operation or in any separate department 
or division of the work. Where iess than 
four workers are thus engaged each piece- 
worker must be paid the full minimum wage 
according to the schedule. 


5. Handicapped Workers: Upon receipt of 
a written application on a form supplied by 
the Board, which must be signed by both em- 
ployer and employee, a permit may be granted 
by the Board authorizing the payment of a 
lesser rate to any worker who because of a 
physical or mental handicap, or because of 
age, is umable to earn the prescribed wage 
rates. 


6. Part-time and Short-time Work: Em- 
ployees engaged for part-time only, and regular 
employees when working on short-time, may 
be paid' on an hourly basis at rates equivalent 
to the weekly rates prescribed above, to be 
determined by dividing the weekly wage by 
48 or by the regular weekly work period in the 
establishment if less than 48 hours. 

7. Overtume: All time worked by an em- 
ployee in excess of forty-eight (48) hours in 
any week shall be paid: for in excess of the pre- 


scribed. weekly wage at a rate of not less than 


the regular wage rate as determined for part- 
time work. 


8. Waiting Time: All time during which an 
employee is required! to wait for work on the 
premises of the employer shall be counted as 
working time and shall be paid for at the 
regular wage rate as determined for part-time 
work. 


9. Lost Time: No deduction for absence 
which brings the wage of an employee below 
the minimum prescribed by the schedule shall 
exceed the value of the time lost reckoned 
at the rate as determined for part-time work. 





As a result of a resolution adopted at the 
provincial convention of the Alberta Social 
Credit League the adoption of state medicine 
in Alberta at the earliest possible date will be 
pressed upon the provincial government. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND 
COLONIZATION 1935-36 


The nineteenth annual report of the 
Department of Immigration and Colonization 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1936, 
again records a slight reduction in immigra- 
tion, indicative of the effective operation of 
existing regulations which “reflect. the policy 
of the government. to limit immigrant admis- 
sions to such numbers as cam be successfully 
absorbed without detriment to residents of 
Canada.” 

Immigrant arrivals in 1935-36 numbered 
11,103 compared with a total of 12,136 in 
the previous year, or a decrease of 8-5 per 
cent. Over a fiour-year period (1933-1936) 
the report shows that there has been a 
decline of 44 per cent in the number of 
immigrants. Of the classes admitted during 
the year, 2,507 were adult males, 4,554 adult 
females, and 4,042 children under 18 years of 
age. A considerable proportion were wives 
and children joining heads of families 
successfully established in Canada; 64 per 
cent of the immigrants were from the British 
Isles and the United States, the balance from 
other countmes. 

The importance of the tourist trade to 
Canadian business is indicated in the figures 
given in the report concerning “non-immi- 
grant” admissions. These figures show that 
tourists and visitors are being attracted to 


Canada in ever-increasing numbers. During 
the fiscal year reviewed by the _ report, 
25,080,159 persons entered Canada in this 


category compared with 22,778,181 persons in 
1935 and 20,898,225 persons in 1934. 


The report also indicates that the return 
to Canada for permanent residence of persons 
born in Canada who had not relinquished 
their status as British subjects continues, 
although in somewhat smaller numbers. 
During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1936, 
the number of returning Canadians totalled 
4854 compared with 5,811 in 1935 and 16,320 
persons in 1933. 


Land Settlement—The report of the Chief 
Commissioner of Colonization deals with the 
settlement activities of the department. This 
work which has been undertaken in co-opera- 
tion with the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
the Canadian National Railway has con- 
tinued to be directed mainly to internal 
colonization. The work includes the settle- 
ment on land of families resident in Canada 
with previous farm experience and sufficient 
personal capital to engage in farming, and 


the placement of able-bodied single men in 
farm employment. The three agencies have 
settled 2,918 families and placed 7,132 single 
men in the period under review. 


Rehef Land Settlement—This settlement 
plan (Lasour Gazerte, March, 1934, page 
218) had its origin in the belief that it was 
in the interests of qualified unemployed 
families and of the tax-payers to capitalize 
non-productive relief expenditures to enable 
such families to become self-supporting on 
the land. Under Dominion-Provincial Agree- 
ments, which expired March 31, 1936, the 
Dominion, province and municipality con- 
cerned jointly contributed a sum*of $700 per 
family to cover the cost of modest estab- 
lishment and subsistence in the initial stages 
of settlement. The province is responsible 
for administration of settlement including 
selection of families, inspection and selection 
of suitable lands and supervision. The prov- 
ince is assisted by an Advisory Committee, 
which includes representatives of the 
Dominion Land Settlement Branch and the 
Colonization Departments of the railways. 

The report shows that at March 31, 1936, 
this arrangement had resulted in the settle- 
ment of 3,509 families including 18,577 
persons. It is also stated mm the report that 
the provinces of Manitoba, Alberta, Quebec 
and Nova Scotia have asked for new agree- 
ments and that the first three provinces 
have recommended that the jomt settlement 
fund be increased to $1,000 per family, It is 
stated that the province of Manitoba reported 
that relief settlement has proved to be 
the most satisfactory unemployment relief 
measure adopted by that province. The 
provinces of British Columbia, Saskatchewan, 
Quebec and New Brunswick have submitted 
for consideration of the Dominion long-range 
programs of settlement and development. 
These programs, the report states, include 
Dominion-Provincial assistance to put settlers 
in new homestead areas on a self-supporting 
basis and the construction of colonization 
roads. 





The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in an opinion delivered recently, upheld the 
validity of the Ashurst-Sumners Act of 1935 
which forbade the shipment of convict-made 
goods into states prohibiting the sale of such 
goods, and required all interstate shipments 
of convict-made goods to be clearly marked 
as to their origin. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1936. 


HE accompanying tables, issued by the 

Immigration Branch of the Department 

of Mines and’ Resources, show the nature and 

extent of immigration into Canada during 

the calendar year 1936, with some compara- 
tive figures for 1985. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY ORIGINS 








Percentages 
Calendar | Calendar : & 
Paves : of increase 
year 1935 year 1936 Biddewoaas 
British— 
Pnplish cscs cones 1,328 POLO MH ota sys 
ris by See, eater ae 254 ZOSeheniiaiaemuen 
BCotehe a eute sears 484 Layer ARPS Vala ta 
Welsh fees 37 Sik p REE ere 
"DOLAIS oe woe 2,103 2,197 *4.5 
United States......... 5,291 4,876 17-8 
Northern European 
ces— 
Beloian iis). lees 80 85 
nis tion banner lavas 22 22 
Wut. ose costes 73 115 
MMS os eke 38 50 
Hrench’ ic iecess veers 90 136 
German ee 230 315 
Icelandic............ (hi eee eo watts 
Norwegian.......... 27 35 
Swedish............ 26 15 
Swiss deletes que es 38 44 
Totalsii cee. 631 817 *29-5 
Other Races— 
Albaniancuenaaseien N 4 
Armenian........... 3 5 
Bohemian.......... 1 1 
Bulearian/ eos. 12 21 
Croatiane te. 158 232 
Ozer ee 111 121 
Malmacian' |: a egse.| see 1 
East Indian......... 26 12 
Esthonian........... 3 5 
Greek oe wea 49 73 
Hebrew.. 560 449 
Rtalian.. 2), fice een 830 298 
Japanese............ 70 103 
Jugo-Slav........... 116 107 
LLGa ested SPM tg age ce 2 3 
Lithuanian.......... 19 41 
IMeaovary is alos cee 319 320 
Maltese) is dscclee le cp ue eR eer 4 
IMEGRIGAMY secure eietedl terete ete ota 6 
INesrol ace a teen 3 4 
Persian sii hs che ee ee 1 
FROUIBINRS ry ce ee ee 405 378 
Portuguese.......... 3 2 
Roumanian......... 38 59 
EQUSRION cece et 84 73 
Ruthenian.......... 476 801 
Serbianiee.c. ccs cee, 28 37 
lovals:e he eee 400 562 
Spanish. .(4.. chun): 10 
Shien Ee holeeen nui Mes yi) 26 19 
PL UBKIS Tin seirganclteia. |e seene a noeee 1 
Motalsysnaeee 3,252 3, (00 *15-4 
Grand totals.... BE! 11,648 *3.2 
* Increase. +t Decrease. 


Out of a total of 11,643 immigrants entering 
the country during 1936, 2,197 were British, 
an increase of 4-5 per cent over the number 
of British immigrants arriving the previous 
year. A decrease of 7:8 per cent in the 
number of United States immigrants arriving 
in Canada during 1986 is recorded, there only 
being 4,876 immigrants giving the United 
States as the country of origin. Northern 
Huropean races accounted for 817 immigrants, 
an increase of 29-5 per cent over the previous 
year. All other races making up a total of 
3,758 accounted for the balance of the grand 
total and: showed a 15:4 increase over 1935. 


STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, SHOWING SEX, Occu- 
PATION AND DESTINATION, FOR THE CALENDAR YEAR 1936 





Via 
From 
— Ocean Totals 
Darts U.S.A 
Srx— 
AdultiMaless: 2. ee co ane NAB PAG} 1,365 2,691 
Adult Females............ 2,791 2,039 4,830 
Children under eighteen... 2,650 1,472 4,122 
Motels ook hs Se Ree 6, 767 4,876 11,643 
OccuUPATION— 
Farming Class— 
IEA Sr RRU eS vk uk eee 508 310 818 
Hemalesss 2.5.3. 4220 eee 325 153 478 
Childrenss!.. neuen 571 173 744 
Labouring Class— 

ALE SHRI. Mie) LSE deen 138 117 255 
Hemales, esi.) eet 21 33 54 
C@hildrenai. cee nae 30 35 65 

Mechanics— 
Males... asta fs aie ae 189 219 408 
Bemalesi ies cis. on ae 65 100 165 
Chikdren2 hie. eo ae 44 69 113 
Trading Class— 
Malesv sii, 6: 22a Y) Ser 191 331 522 
Remales jie ee aah bonne 70 167 237 
Childnen settee ie eee 47 109 156 
Mining Class— 
Malesimnn. lt Aten, bate 14 17 31 
Memalest. cli cents « 6 4 10 
@hildrente ssc: oar ae ANGI a Oe ks. Shem 4 
Female Domestic Servants— 
18 years and over....... 442 57 499 
Under 18 years.......... 75 1 76 
Other Classes— 

BleSNe Gone cant oa 286 371 657 
Memiales? eas. «se Gece 1,862 1,525 3,387 
Childrens neces 1,879 1,085 2,964 

DESTINATION— 
INGVarSCOtIa.w. sees cee 370 298 668 
New Brunswick........... 43 197 240 
Prince Edward Island..... 7 66 73 
Quebec! 20 Be ee eee 1, 053 942 1,995 
Ontariownji eee eee 2,803 2,110 4,913 
Manitobaicnu.... cnc 793 145 938 
Saskatchewan............. 344 184 528 
Albertans enind anne sae 583 334 917 
British Columbia......... 766 596 1,362 
Yukon Perritory eee eee een. 4 4 
Northwest Territories..... Bull Sachets ce 5 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR THE CALENDAR 
YEAR 1936, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE YEAR 1935 








1935 
North- 
nee Brit- | From | yp." | Other 
. Euro Totals 
ish | U.S.A pean | Taces 

races 
VANUar Yo ee eiee 77 323 11 157 568 
Hebruary-casee 83 288 51 137 559 
Marchaet eee 119 317 63 290 789 
ADT Uke anche aaa DAS 447 66 238 964 
May eeiimacn ati 188 496 53 283 1,020 
JUNO Staats 234 525 48 254 1,061 
July oes eee 166 494 61 329 1,050 
ANSUSh. xe acta: 261 603 65 395 1,324 
Septemher....... 316 484 49 311 1,160 
Octoberen..: ae 175 558 83 344 1,160 
November...... 175 409 49 283 916 
December....... 96 347 32 231 706 
Totals 2aeu: 2,103 5,291 631 O,20n i APaer) 

1936 
JANUALY Ve alaaicees 69 263 16 151 499 
February........ 73 223 34 220 550 
Mare. cepeasny. 83 272 90 248 693 
Aprileg seen 201 416 76 322 1,015 
Mary. iaien senate). 264 473 101 502 1,340 
DUNG Te yaa 222 482 83 368 1,155 
Ty AN Rae Re 238 479 78 444 1,239 
Agusta. ate 247 473 89 220 1,029 
September....... 238 512 81 396 1227 
October......... 236 519 96 449 1,300 
November...... 226 423 Pay 225 901 
December....... 100 341 46 208 695 
opsisses. sc. 2,197 | 4,876 STZ |) 3,.7103.|. 41,643 
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STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS, FROM THE UNITED 
STATES FOR THE TWELVE MonrHs ENDED DECEMBER ole 
1936, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE CORRESPONDING 
Monrtus or 1935. 








British 























Canadian| subjects Naa eae 
1935 born with Petree? | hentai 
citizens | Canadian with 
Aoininila domicile 
JSANURTY. «sree 270 99 84 453 
February....... 310 96 86 492 
Marches ca 378 95 150 623 
April eye 514 119 197 830 
AN aa esol 568 43 65 676 
JUNCA Nee ease 534 42 25 601 
Saby ees see 481 16 24 521 
AUGUST y SER Sh ste 470 16 37 523 
September..... 415 35 35 485 
@ctober!.....20. 382 25 42 449 
November..... 309 18 20 347 
December...... 330 28 20 378 
Totaisishe! 4,961 632 785 6,378 
1936 

JANUALY yo eee 267 32 23 322 
February....... 262 19 19 300 
Manehigr «tase 322 25 35 382 
F540) al he eG a 452 19 13 484 
iE A ee a 450 38 16 504 
ATA Ce Ree Meee sae We 503 30 11 544 
Ly ae Se 501 28 7 536 
AU GUB Etats ae 439 17 13 469 
September..... 378 3D 25 438 
October. 15252 377 31 26 434 
November..... 335 12 16 363 
December...... 363 ll 18 392 
Totals..... 4,649 297 222 5,168 








CO-OPERATION IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Review of Activities of Co-operative Societies in 1935 


7 Aes development and diversity of tle Co- 
operative movement in Great Britain is 
indicated in a report on the operations of co- 
operative organizations in Great Britain which 
appears in the January issue of the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette. This report, which is for 
the year 1935, was compiled by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies from statutory 
returns and from information supplied by the 
Co-operative Union Limited. 

At the end of 1935 there were 1,267 registered 
industrial co-operative societies in Great Bri- 
tain mainly engaged in the supply of commodi- 
ties, or 12 less than in 1934, Of this total 
of 1,267 societies, 1,152 were retail societies, 
and 115 were wholesale and _ productive 
societies. 

The number of persons employed in distri- 
bution by the retail and wholesale and pro- 
ductive societies was 182,000 (113,000 males 
aged 18 years and over, 34,000 females aged 
18 years and over, and 35,000 persons under 
18 years of age), and the amount paid in 
salaries and wages was £23,895,000. Correspond- 


ing figures for 1984 were: employees, 170,000, 
and salaries and wages, £22,447,000. 


Retail Societies 


Of the 1,152 retail societies engaged in dis- 
tribution, 1,098 were general supply stores. 

The sales of the general supply stores (in- 
cluding revenue from service departments) 
totalled £218,649,000 and represented an in- 
crease of £13,401,000 over 1934. These societies 
had 7,414,000 shareholding members at the 
end of the year with share capital amounting 
to £134,981,000. They returned an aggregate 
surplus on the year’s working of £26,625,000, of 
which £4,808,000 was distributed as interest on 
share capital and £20,829,000 as dividends on 
sales. Their investments totalled £120,294,600, 
of which about £87,000,000 was invested in 
other co-operative societies, mainly in the 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 


Wholesale and Productive Societies 


There was 115 wholesale and productive 
societies at the end of 1935. The bulk of the 
business of the group, however, was conducted 
by the Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society. 
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Ltd., and the English and Scottish Joint Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. 

‘The sales of the three wholesale societies 
in 1985 (excluding goods invoiced by the joint 
society to the two parent societies) amounted 
to £118,183,000. They had a total shareholding 
membership of 1,842, of which 1,271 were retail 
societies and 571 were employees of the Scot- 
tish wholesale society, an aggregate share 
capital of £14,822,000 (excluding £2,409,000 
share capital provided by the English and 
Scottish wholesale societies for the joint 
society), loan capital of £69,242,000 and a 
balance of reserves and undivided profit 
amounting to £11,295,000. 


Production —In 1935, there were 982 societies 
whose activities included the production of 
commodities. The number of persons em- 
ployed in production was over 98,000 (57,000 
males aged 18 years and over, 27,000 females 
aged 18 years and over, and 14,000 persons 
under 18 years of age); the amount paid as 
salaries and wages was £12,912,000, and the 
value of productions (including materials) was 
£82 ,896,000. 

Farming —F arming is carried on by a num- 
ber of retail societies. During 1935 there were 
99 societies undertaking farming operations, 
apart from those which maintained land for 
accommodation and grazing purposes only. In 
only 40 cases did these operations result in a 
surplus. The surpluses returned aggregated 
£13,000 as compared with £15,000 in 1934; the 
losses aggregated £32,000 as against £45,000 
in 1984. The total acreage of farms of retail 
societies was 34,000 and the total capital 
invested in farm land and buildings, imple- 
ments, stock, etc., was about £1,380.000. The 
sales or transfers of farm produce, etc., totalled 
£534,000. 


Share of Employees in Membership, Capital 
and Management 


In the retail societies generally, employees 
have no prescribed right as employees to 
share in the capital and management of the 
societies, although they may become share- 
holding members (with full right as such) in 
the ordinary way. In the wholesale and pro- 
ductive societies (other than the three princi- 
pal wholesale societies), however, the regis- 
tered rules frequently provide for the employ- 
ees, as such, not only to share in the capital 
but also to become members of the committee 
of management. Employees shared both in 
capital and in management in 53 of these soci- 
eties. These 53 societies, whose sales in 1985 
amounted to £2,635,000, had a total sharehold- 
ing membership of 15,626, of whom 5,850 were 
employees. Of the 459 committeemen of these 
societies, 255, or 56 per cent, were employees, 
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53, or 11 per cent, were representatives of 
societies and: the remaining 151, or 33 per cent, 
were other individual members. The total 
share capital of these societies amounted to 
£528,000, of which 30 per cent was held by the 
employees who also held 25 per cent of the 
aggregate loan capital of £456,000. 


Services 


As indicated in the report, the services pro- 
vided by the co-operative movement are varied 
in character, but the principal are banking, in- 
surance, and laundering. 

Banking —The Co-operative Wholesale Soci- 
ety, Ltd., has as a separate department a bank 
which provides all banking services and con- 
ducts the banking business of almost all the 
societies in the co-operative movement. Re- 
ceipts on deposit and current account in 1935 
totalled £342,846,000 (excluding a transfer from 
current to deposit account) and the aggregate 
balances of deposit and current accounts at 
the end of the year amounted to £73,648,000 
and £16,942,000 respectively. 

Insurance—The Co-operative Insurance 
Society, Ltd., is owned by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., and the Scottish Co- 
operative Wholesale Society, Ltd. The society 
does extensive business in all the main branches 
of insurance with the exception of marine risks. 
The total premium income for all departments 
in 1985 amounted to £6,992,000, an increase 
of £652,000 over 1934. More than half of the 
premium income was in respect of industrial 
assurance. Collective life assurance, which is 
undertaken largely in conjunction with the re- 
tail societies, accounted for £476,000 of the 
premium income. 

Laundering—Many retail societies them- 
selves undertake laundering, but others have 
combined to form separately registered federal 
laundry societies to perform this service in the 
areas covered by the retail societies concerned. 





A report entitled “The Wire and Wire 
Goods Industry, 1935,” issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, shows that 
during 1935 there were 71 factories in 
Canada in that industry, an increase of two 
establishments in this group over 1934. The 
average number of employees in 1935 was 
3,477 of which 2,205 worked in plants in 
Ontario and 829 in Quebec,—the two proy- 
inces where the industry was mainly located. 
The 516 salaried employees were paid 
$949,495 during 1935, and the 2,961 wage- 


earners were paid $2,803,495, a total of 
$3,752,990 for salaries and wages. In 1934, 
the number of employees was 3,163 and 


salaries and wages amounted to $3,272,740. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Division of Labour Standards of the Administration of Labour Laws—The 


United States Department of Labor has 
published Bulletin No. 9 (recently received) 
containing a digest of State and Federal 
labour legislation enacted between Septem- 
ber 15, 1935, and September 15, 1936. 

The following extracts from the bulletin 
indicate the trend of labour legislation in the 
United States. 


Social Security ——Enactments on some phase 
of social security were made by each of the 
28 State legislatures in session. Unemploy- 
ment compensation funds were set up by 
Idaho, Indiana, Louisiana, Mississippi, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, while Utah 
repealed its 1935 law that had not been in 
effect and enacted a new one, bringing the 
total number of unemployment compensation 
laws to 16* of which 15 have been approved 


by the Social Security Board. Existing 
unemployment compensation laws were 
amended in Alabama, Massachusetts, New 


York, and’ New Hampshire. Colorado has 
set up a commission to study the subject 
and report to the Governor and the next 
Legislature. Minnesota likewise provided for 
a commission to study the general subject 
of social security and the problem of simplify- 
ing and correlating the administration of its 
existing welfare laws. Mississippi and South 
Carolina this year accepted the Wagner- 
Peyser Act, provinding for a Federal-State 
public employment service, bringing the total 
of States which have accepted to 43. 


Old-Age Assistance-——The problem of rais- 
ing standards for old-age assistance in order 
to obtain Federal grants-in-aid was the sub- 
ject of legislation passed by 22 States. 
Kansas, Louisiana, and South Carolina are 
submitting constitutional amendments to 
permit the enactment of social security laws. 
Oklahoma has adopted two constitutional 
amendments establishing a mandatory, State- 


wide system of old-age assistance. Virginia 
has a commission studying the subject. 
Thirty-seven States and the District of 


Columbia had received approval of their old- 
age assistance plans from the Social Security 
Board by September 15, 1936. 


*Since this bulletin was published, the 
Division of Labour Standards has announced 
in the January, 1937 issue of its Survey of 
Labour Law Administration that unemploy- 
ment compensation laws have been enacted in 
35 States as well as the District of Columbia. 
All have been approved by the Social Security 
Board as meeting the requirements of the 
Social Security Act (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
September, 1935, page 801). 


machine-guarding, 


strengthening and reorganization of State 
agencies administering labour laws continued 
to progress with the setting up of State 
departments of labour in Louisiana and South 
Carolina. In Kentucky, as part of a general 
reorganization of State administration, a 
department of indiustrial relations was created 
which will ultimately combine mediation and 
arbitration, workmen’s compensation, employ- 
ment service, factory inspection, and enforce- 
ment of laws for women and children. 

Workmen's Compensation Laws—Hight 
States amended their workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws. The most significant changes were 
those made in the systems of occupational 
disease compensation. Illinois repealed and 
re-enacted its occupational disease law, pro- 
viding a special schedule of compensation. 
New York amended the law passed in 1935 
by enacting a different schedule of com- 
pensation for silicosis and other dust diseases, 
which considerably reduced the benefits to 
workers as well as the cost to the employer 
and insurance carrier. Rhode Island pro- 
vided for the first time for occupational 
disease coverage, limited to 31 diseases. 

Occupational Diseases—In each of these 
States (refered to in the previous paragraph) 
the occupational disease compensation legis- 
lation has been supplemented by attacks on 
the problem from a different angle, namely, 
prevention of the disease hazards. Illinois 
enacted a new general health and safety law, 
giving its Industrial Commission rule-making 
power to deal with sanitation and ventila- 
tion, elimination of fumes, gases, and dusts, 
and hazards caused by 
artificial atmospheric pressures. At the same 
time a temporary law setting up definite 
standards for hoods and blowers in connec- 
tion with grinding, buffing, and polishing 
machinery was enacted to bridge the gap 
until the commission shall promulgate its 
rules. New York likewise authorized and 
instructed the Industrial Commission to make 
rules and regulations for the elimination of 
harmful dusts in dusty industries, and made 
it obligatory for the State, the municipali- 
ties, and  publicsworks contractors to 
install and maintain dust-eliminating devices 
approved by the board, wherever a _ dust 
hazard attended their projects. Rhode Island 
created by law a division of industrial 
hygiene within the State Department of 
Health and specified the performance of 
certain functions in connection with indus- 
trial disease hazards. 
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Hours of Labour—Rhode Island reduced 
the maximum hours permitted by State law 
for women and minors under 18 in a broad 
field of employment from 10 to 9 a day and 
from 54 to 48 a week, except that daily 
hours may be lengthened to permit a 5-day 
week. The hours for children under 16 in 
mercantile or business establishments were 
still further curtailed. South Carolina enacted 
a law—effective only after the passage of 
similar laws in Georgia and North Carolina 
—restricting the hours of all employees in 
textile mills to 8 a day and 40 a week, 
distributed over not more than 5 working 
days. Other States broadened the coverage 
of their hours laws to give the benefits of 
the existing daily and weekly limitations to 
new groups of workers. 


Child Labour—Important changes in child 
labour laws are to be noted in two States. 
Rhode Island fixed 16 as the minimum age 
for employment in factories and mechanical 
establishments and also in certain other 
employments during school hours. Under its 
new homework law, children under 16 are not 
permitted to perform industrial homework. 
Virginia increased the number of hazardous 
occupations from which minors are barred 
until they reach 18, some of which formerly 
had a 16-year limit. Massachusetts has 
directed the Department of Labor and 
Industries to report to the legislature by 
December of this year (1936) which dangerous 
occupations now permitted to minors between 
16 and 18 should be prohibited to all under 
18. 


Collective Bargainng—Among the Federal 
Acts passed between January and June, 1936, 
at the second session of the Seventy-fourth 
Congress are a number of laws and resolu- 
tions affecting labour. ‘Those bearing par- 
ticularly upon collective bargaining aud the 
right to organize include am act prohibiting 
the inter-state transportation of strike 
breakers, an act authorizing the National 
Mediation Board to set up a National Air 
Transport Adjustment Board, and a Senate 
resolution for an inquiry into infringements 


Nationa! Conference on 


The January issue of ahd Survey on Labour 
Law Administration published by the Division 
of Labour Standards, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, contains a summary of the 
Third National Conference on Labour Legis- 
lation held in Washington in November (a 
review of establishment and functioning of 
this conference appeared in the Lazsour 
GazettE, December, 1935, pages 1118-21). 
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on freedom of speech and assembly, and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 


Labour Conditions in Government Con- 
tracts—The bulletin states that “Following 
the passage of the Walsh-Healy Bill (Lazour 
GazeTtr, November, 1986, page 978) Govern- 
ment contracts will no longer be awarded to 
the lowest bidder regardless of labour 
standards observed on the job.” After 
September 28, 1936, the effective date of this 
Act, Federal contracts were to specify the 
fulfilment of certain conditions including a 
basic 8-hour day and 40-hour week, safe 
and sanitary working conditions, and a pledge 
not to employ child labour or convict labour. 
Contractors were also to be required to pay 
not less than the prevailing minimum wages 
in their localities as determined by the 
Secretary of Labor. The Secretary of Labor 
is given broad rule-making power to admin- 
ister the Act. 


Employment of Seamen.—New regulations 
governing the employment of seamen and 
engine-room employees in sea-going American 
merchant marine are contained in an Act 
approved June 25, 1936. Three watches of 
8 hours each, instead of two, the institution 
of “continuous discharge books,” and 
periodic sanitary inspection of crew quarters 
on all American vessels are provided for 
in the Act. A United States Maritime 
Commission has been established to  in- 
vestigate employment conditions and wages 
in ocean-going ships with a view to revising 
the terms upon which subsidies are granted 
and to incorporate in such contracts minimum 
wage scales, reasonable working conditions 
The 
Commission is endowed with certain powers 
formerly vested in the United States Shipping 
Board and Department of Commerce. 


Investigations—The Secretary of Labor was 
also authorized and directed by Congress to 
report upon (1) the question of labour-saving 
devices and the displacement of labour; (2) 
the social and economic needs of migratory 
labour with recommendations for remedial 
legislation. 


Labour Legislation 


At the third National Conference the 


following major objectives were agreed upon 
as co-operative enterprises of the States and 
the Federal Government :— 


The development of integrated State labor 
departments with broad powers and adequate 
appropriations to perform both fact-finding 
and administrative functions, and to suggest. 
programs of labor legislation. 
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The development of effective and unified 
National leadership and co-operation with the 
States through placing in the United States 
Department of Labor all Federal functions 
directly affecting labor. 

Continuing full participation of the United 
States in the work of the International Labour 
Conference and the International Labour Office 
as essential agencies for raising of standards 
of labor legislation throughout “the world, 

Federal co-operation with the States in the 
maintenance of a 16-year minimum for 
entrance into industry, with special protec- 
tion against employment in hazardous occu- 
pations up to the age of 18 years; completion 
of ratification of the child labor amendment. 
as an essential step in his direction by the 12 
States whose action is still required. 

A study by the Department of Labor of 
methods of administration of State and 
Federal statutes providing for payment of 
prevailing rates of wages on public works. 


The adoption by the States of legislation 
providing for the State-use system of prison- 
made goods and compilation and distribution 
by the United States Department of Labor 
of information to serve as a basis of such 
legislation. 


Inquiry by the United States Department 
of Labor into the extent of the limitation of 
the poll tax upon the right to vote and co- 
operation with the State Federation of Labor 
and other groups interested in the elimination 
of this restriction. 


Appointment of a committee by the 
Secretary of Labor to investigate ways and 
means of accomplishing better employer and 
employee relations in the interest of indus- 
trial peace, including as subjects for study 
collective bargaining, the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes, “yellow dog” contracts, use 
of strike-breakers and labour spies, and con- 
ciliation and arbitration functions. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 
Reduction of Hours of Work in the Printing Trades and Chemical Industry 


may Preparatory Technical ‘Tripartite Meet- 
ing on the reduction of hours of work 
in printing and kindred trades was held at the 
International Labour Office from November 
30 to December 4 last. A full report of this 
meeting appears in “Industrial and Labour 
Information,” the weekly publication of the 
International Labour Office, in its issue of 
December 21. 

The following seventeen countries, all hav- 


ing over 15,000 persons working in these 
trades, sent representatives: Argentina, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Den- 


mark, France, Great Britain, India, Japan, 
Netherlands, Norway, Spain, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, United States. 

At the opening of the meeting, the Director 
of the International Labour Office made it 
clear that this gathering had no responsibility 
for the preparation of the reports which will 
be submitted to the International Labour 
Conference which is to be held in the month 
of June next, at which the question of the 
reduction of hours of work in printing and 
kindred trades is to receive attention. The 
meeting, he said, had to consider two partic- 
ularly important points; the first was the 
problem of shorter hours, considered from the 
broadest possible standpoint, account being 
taken of the incidence of unemployment, the 
economical and technical factors involved, the 
effects of mechanization, etc.; the second was 
the determination of the scope of the printing 
and kindred trades for the purpose of reduced 
hours. 

The report of the meeting given in “In- 
dustrial and Labour Information” indicates 
that there were several days devoted to a 


general discussion of the problem of working 
hours in printing and kindred trades. There 
was considerable divergence of view among 
those who took part in the discussion. The 
concluding sessions of the Conference were 
devoted to a delimitation of the industry, 
based on proposals which had been put for- 
ward by the Workers’ representatives. 


Chemical Industry 


A Preparatory Technical Tripartite Meet- 
ing on the reduction of hours of work in the 
chemical industry was held at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office from December 7 to 
11 last, a full report of which appears in the 
December 28 issue of “Industrial and Labour 
Information,” the weekly publication of the 
International Labour Office. The _ states 
members of the International Labour Organi- 
zation having 40,000 persons employed in the 
industry were invited to attend, while other 
states with a chemical industry of importance 
were also free to send representatives. Eleven 
states were represented at the meeting, 
namely: Belgium, Chile, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Great Britain, Japan, Netherlands, 
Norway, Spain, Turkey and United States of 
America. 


Before the meeting began its discussions, 
the Director of the International Labor 
Office made a statement as to its scope. Of 
two documents which had been put before 
them, the first gave a summary survey of the 
actual hours worked in the chemical industry 
in different countries, and formed part of the 
report which the Office was to submit to next 
year’s Conference. This draft report was sub- 
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mitted to the meeting in order that the Office 
might obtain the benefit of any assistance 
which the Preparatory Technical Tripartite 
Meeting might be in a position to give. The 
second document dealt more particularly with 
the definition of the chemical industry. The 
Director hoped that the meeting would throw 
some light on this very difficult question. He 
also made it clear that it was not the object 
of the meeting to arrive at any conclusions 
on the subject of hours of work, but rather 
to examine the whole question in its broadest 
aspects; the incidence of unemployment, the 
effects of mechanization, the economic and 
technical problems involved, etc. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 
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Four sittings were given up to the general 
discussion in which twenty-seven speakers took 
part. The report of the discussion given in 
“Industrial and Labour Information” indi- 
cates a considerable divergence of opinion 
among the representatives. 


A note prepared by the International Labour 
Office was accepted as a basis for the delimi- 
tation of the chemical industry. This note was 
examined by the meeting point by point, 
many of the proposals being accepted with- 
out comment, while in other cases suggestions 
of value were offered by the technical experts 
who were in attendance. 


REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 


FOR THE YEAR 1936 


Statements are forwarded to the Depart- 
ment of Labour monthly by Local Trade 
Unions throughout Canada showing their 
membership and the number of members 
unemployed on the last day of each month, 
this data providing a medium in establishing 
the labour trend among organized workers 
from month to month. Locals reporting each 
month during 1936 averaged 1,798, including 
on an average 177,653 members, 13-2 per cent 
of whom were on an average unemployed. 

There was a rather generous and wide- 
spread measure of prosperity reflected among 
organized labour throughout Canada during 
1986, there being in evidence the most favour- 
able trend of economic revival since the close 
of 1931. The best situation shown during the 
year was in August when 10-8 per cent of 
the members reported were without work, and 
this percentage was the smallest that has been 
registered in any month of our records since 
October, 1980. The percentage of 15-1 in 
April constituted the peak of unemployment 
for 1936. Not since 1929 has the unemploy- 
ment maximum been at so low a level. Com- 
parative analysis for the year surveyed with 
previous years affords an accumulating 
evidence of improving conditions, building, 
transportation and communication all show- 
ing progress each month over the correspond- 
ing month of 1935, and impressive recovery 
has been apparent in these trades and indus- 
tries for several years past. The situation 
in manufacturing and retail trade was also 
generally optimistic, November and Decem- 
ber being the only months in 1936 to reflect 
a slight lessening in employment over 1935 
conditions. The fishing industry, with the 
exception of June, August, November and 
December, reported gains over 1935 which 
were particularly noticeable in the early 


months of the year. Lumbering and logging 
in January and February were much more 
active than in the corresponding months in 
1935 but during March and April there was 
some slackening off in activity. For the 
remainder of the year, however, continued 
employment advances were noted. Conditions 
in coal mining were variable when compared 
with 1985 and on the whole appeared slightly 
quieter. In the services group February, 
March and April returns indicated curtail- 
ment in available work on a small scale from 
the previous year but in the other months 
the employment movement was upward. 

There was a slight tendency toward 
retarded activity among Local Trade Unions 
throughout Canada during January from the 
close of 1935, coal mining in the Western 
areas showing some employment cessation. 
In February, however, the majority of indus- 
tries combined in effecting a somewhat better 
situation than in January. Coal. mining, and 
building and construction operations in both 
March and April suffered the rather adverse 
effect of seasonal conditions, influencing the 
situation in a less favourable direction for 
the country as a whole during these two 
months. The May trend was toward height- 
ened activity though the change from April 
was but nominal, and this better movement 
continued and was extended without inter- 
ruption until the close of August. In Sep- 
tember and October the level of activity 
remained approximately the same as in 
August, nominal increases and decreases in 
the various trades and industries offsetting 
each other, but with November slackening off 
in available work was rather’ generally 
apparent and this downward employment 
tendency was in evidence until the close of 
the year. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1936 


HE work of the offices of the Employ- 

ment Service of Canada during the 
quarter October to December, 1936, as indi- 
cated by orders received and _ placements 
effected, was over 4 per cent higher in volume 
in the first instance and nearly 3 per cent 
more in the second than during the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1935. A heavy loss was 
recorded in placements in construction and 
maintenance, owing to curtailment of relief 
work in all provinces except Quebec, but this 
decline was more than offset by substantial 
gains in farming, services and _ logging. 
Changes in other groups were not so pro- 
nounced, there being moderate losses shown 
in mining and trade and small gains in trans- 
portation and manufacturing. Provincially, 
Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan re- 
corded more vacancies and placements than 
in the fourth quarter of 1935, while the re- 
maining provinces reported fewer; Quebec 
showing the highest gain in placements and 
Ontario the greatest loss. The accompanying 
table gives the vacancies and placements of 
the Employment Service of Canada by in- 
dustrial groups in the various provinces dur- 
ing the period October to December, 1936. 


From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment Service for the 
month of December, it will be noted that 
the curve of both vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed little varia- 
tion during the first half of October, but 
followed a sharp upward trend the latter half 
of that month, remaining practically stationary 
November, then again following a 
marked upward course until the end of De- 
cember, when the levels attained were slightly 
higher than those recorded at the close of the 
corresponding month a year ago. During the 


during 


period October to December, 1936, there was a 
ratio of 52 vacancies and 48-7 placements for 
each 100 applications for employment, © as 
compared with 53-4 vacancies and 50:9 place- 
ments during the corresponding period of 
1935. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,335, of applications registered 2,566, and of 
placements effected 1,251, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,282 vacancies, 2,399 ap- 
plications and 1,220 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1935. 

During the three months, October to De- 
cember, 1936, the offices reported that they 
had referred 99,289 persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 95,024 placements, of 
which 70,468 were in regular employment and 
24,556 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 55,986 were of men and 
14,482 of women, while casual work was found 
for 14,397 men and 10,159 women. Com- 
parison with the same period in 1935 showed 
that 92,716 placements were then made, of 
which 63,016 were in regular employment and 
29,700 in casual work. Applications for em- 
ployment during the period under review were 
received from 151,021 men and 43,976 women, 
a total of 194,997, in contrast with a registra- 
tion of 182,316 persons during the same period 
of 1935. Employers notified the Service of 
101,421 vacancies, of which 72,162 were for 
men and 29,259 for women, as compared with 
97,373 opportunities for work during the last 
quarter of 1935. 


A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1936, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JANUARY, 
1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

January, 1937, was reported by the 

Superintendents of the Employment Service 
to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces showed 
little activity although many farmers were 
busy hauling their firewood for the year. 
Apple shipments from Halifax were made on 
seven boats to the United Kingdom and on 
one boat to both Hamburg and Antwerp. 
Logging conditions were much improved as 
snow and frost had facilitated hauling. Cod 
and haddock fishing was good at Halifax but 
at Saint John drift ice along the coast had 
caused operations to be abandoned. Smelt 
fishing was fair. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from two to six days 


per week while those in Cape Breton worked 


from three to six days, except one mine, 
which was idle. Blast furnaces and iron and 
steel mills were busy with improved outlook. 
Clay and wood products are operating on full 
time and lumber mills taking on extra help. 
Sugar refineries are working a full day crew 
and part night. Passenger traffic is well main- 
tained and the movement of freight heavy. 
There was much activity on the waterfront. 
Trade both wholesale and retail was quiet. 
There was a good demand for domestics and 
char-workers. 


Farming was quiet in the Province of Quebec 
but logging active except at Hull where un- 
favourable weather had proved a hindrance. 
Mines at Rouyn were very busy. There was 
improvement in the manufacturing indus- 
tries. Aluminum plants at Chicoutimi were 
working at full capacity. In Montreal metal 
trades, rubber, and boot and shoe factories 
showed improvement but quietness prevailed 
in clothing and tobacco plants. Conditions 
were better in Quebec City but quiet in Hull. 
-All factories were active at Three Rvvers, 
especially the paper mills. Building was 
somewhat quieter resulting from a decrease 
in relief works and highway work was con- 
tinued on a reduced basis. Transportation was 
fair and trade good. There was a brisk call 
for hotel and restaurant employees and gen- 
eral housemaids in domestic service and many 
placements were made. 


The demand for farm hands in the Province 
of Ontario was small. Logging operations were 


nearing completion but a demand for pulp 
cutters continued. Hauling operations were 
proceeding although retarded in some districts 
due to lack of snow. Mining continued to 
be active but there were very few calls for 
additional help. Manufacturing plants con- 
tinued to be busy with small staff additions. 
This was particularly noticeable in the iron 
and steel group. Very little building was 
in evidence other than repairs and alterations, 
although reports were optimistic for the future. 
The Women’s Divisions made many place- 
ments in domestic service but have large 
calling lists of inexperienced help. The de- 
mand: for experienced cooks andi cook-generals 
was in excess of supply. 

There was very little demand for farm 
hands in the Prairie Provinces as most farmers 
had secured their help under the Farm Im- 
provement and Employment Plan, which 
scheme has now been terminated. A good 
demand for experienced bush workers con- 
tinued through offices at Winnipeg, Prince 
Albert and Edmonton. Coal mines in AI- 
berta were working to full capacity owing to 
the severe weather. Manufacturing showed 
no change except in Alberta where a slight im- 
provement was reported due mainly to activ- 
ity in the oil fields. Except for relief projects 
there was no activity in the construction 
group. There was a decrease in the demand 
for household workers, 


Owing to the continued cold weather in 
British Columbia very few orders were receiv- 
ed for farm workers. Snow falls and’ severe 
weather had caused the closing down of log- 
ging camps. Sawmills and shingle mills were 
also being delayed by the frosty weather. 
Mining was quite active but no requests were 
recelved for additional workers. The water- 
front continued to be busy at Vancouver but 
at Prince Rupert not much was moving ex- 
cept shipments of frozen fish. From Vic- 
toria it was reported that all outside work was 
suspended owing to the extreme cold. This 
affects logging and holds up shipments of 
lumber through this port. There was a good 
demand for household workers and all appli- 
cants with experience are able to secure 
employment. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
DECEMBER, 1936 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on January 1 was 10,034, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,044,41i1 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,816, having an aggregate 
membership of 186,163 persons, 14:3 per cent 


of whom were without employment on Janu- 
ary 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of.permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1937, as 
Reported by Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics show that industrial ‘activity has 
invariably declined at the first of January, 
there being mm the years 1921-1936, am average 
decrease of about seven per cent in the staffs 
reported as compared with a month earlier. 
The customary contraction was imdicated at 
the opening of the present year, but, on the 
whole, this involved a smaller-than-average 
proportion of the workers covered in the 
monthly surveys of employment. The per- 
sons released from the staffs of the 10,034 
firms co-operating at January 1, 1937, num- 
bered 59,333, the reported payrolls being 
reduced from 1,044,411 at December 1, 1936, 
to 985,078 at the date under review, or by 
5:7 per cent. 

The crude index for January 1, 1987 (based 
on the 1926 average as 100) stood at 103°8, 
as compared with 110-1 in the preceding 
month, and 99-1 at the same date in 1936; 
in consequence of the less-than-normal reduc- 
tion at the latest date, the seasonally 
corrected index rose to 111-1 at January 1, 
1937, compared with 107-8 at the beginning 
of December, 1936. 

The following shows the unadjusted indexes 
as at January 1 in the seventeen years for 
which data are available: 1937, 103-8; 1936, 
99-1; 1935, 94:4; 1934, 88-6; 1933, 78-5; 1932, 
91-6; 1931, 101-7; 1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1; 
1928, 100-7; 1927, 95-9; 1926, 90-7; 1925, 84-9; 
1924, 89-8; 1923, 87-3; 1922, 78-8 and 1921, 
88-8. 
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As is customary at the time of year, the 
contractions in many instances resulted from 
shutdowns for inventory and over the holi- 
day season, with the anticipation of an early 
resumption of activity. The experience of 
the last sixteen years shows that usually 
(though not’ invariably), there is at February 
1 a partial recovery from the general losses 
recorded at the beginning of January. 

The most pronounced curtailment at the 
date under review was in construction and 
manufacturing. The reduction in the former, 
involving over 22,300 persons, was unusually 
large, having been exceeded only four times 
at January 1 in the last sixteen years. The 
reverse was the case in factory employment, 
from which some 23,200 men and women were 
released, or little more than two-thirds of the 
average decrease in personnel at the beginning 
of January in the years since 1920. The 
decline in manufacturing operations at the 
latest date constituted just over 39 per cent 
of the total decrease in all industries, as 
compared with an average proportion of 57:8 
per cent in the years since 1920. The reces- 
sion in manufacturing at the beginning of 
January in other years of the record has 
always been followed by a revival during the 
month, although in no case has the recovery 
indicated at February 1 equalled the shrink- 
age noted in the preceding report. Within 
the manufacturing group, the largest losses at 
January 1 occurred in food, textile, lumber, 
pulp and paper and leather factories. 
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Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
there were pronounced seasonal decreases in 
construction, as already mentioned, while 
there were contractions on a smaller scale in 
logging, mining, wholesale trade and trans- 
portation, On the other hand, hotels and 
restaurants and retail trade reported decided 
improvement. 

For January 1, 1936, 9,409 employers had 
made returns showing that they had an 
aggregate staff of 933,107 men and women, 
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Maritime Provinces—There was a contrac- 
tion in employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces at January 1; this occurred chiefly in 
manufacturing and construction. Within the 
former, lumber, iron and steel and food 


factories recorded the greatest losses. Logging, 


mining and trade were also rather slacker. 
On the other hand, transportation showed 
heightened activity, owing to the reopening 
of the winter ports. Statements were received 
from 695 firms employing 78,972 persons, com- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 


month as indicated by the firms reporting, 


in comparison with the average number of 


employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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compared with 985,481 in the preceding pared with 83,053 at the beginning of Decem- 


month. The largest losses had then taken 
place in manufacturing and construction. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Each of the five economic areas recorded 
seasonally reduced activity. As is usual at 
the time of year, firms in Quebec and Ontario 
laid off the greatest number of workers, 
mainly owing to the concentration of manu- 
facturing operations within their borders. The 
situation in four of the five economic areas 
was better than at the beginning of January 
last year; only in the Prairie Provinces was 
the index slightly lower than at the same 
date in 1936. 


ber. The general decline at the date under 
review is seasonal, although it exceeds the 
average decrease recorded at January 1 in 
the years since 1920. 

A total of 654 employers had furnished 
data for January 1, 1936, showing payrolls 
aggregating 77,185 workers, a contra-seasonal 
increase of 423 over their staffs in the pre- 
ceding month. The index then, however, had 
been slightly lower, standing at 108-1, as 
compared with 109-5 at the date under 
review. 


Quebec—The curtailment in Quebec was 
rather larger than that which took place at 
January 1 of last year, and was also greater 
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than the average decline at the same date 
in the years since 1920. The index, at 104-0 
at the latest date, was eight and one-half 
points higher tham at the beginning of 1936. 
Manufacturing (notably in pulp and paper, 
textile, food, leather and lumber plants), 
logging, transportation and construction 
reported the most pronounced: losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in mining, 
communications and trade. On the other 
hand, moderate improvement took place in 
hotels and restaurants. In many cases, oper- 
ations will have been resumed early in the 
New Year in the establishments closed down 
over the holiday season and for purposes of 
inventory. The labour forces of .the 2,378 
co-operating employers aggregated 288,330 
workers, as against 312,069 at December 1, 
1936. 

For January 1, 1936, 2,231 firms had 
reported a staff of 263,589 men and women, 
compared with 286,477 in the preceding 
month; the index then stood at 95-5. 


Ontario—Manufacturing showed consider- 
able curtailment in Ontario, that in food, 
textile, lumber, leather and pulp and paper 
factories being most noteworthy; on the other 


hand, increased activity was indicated in 
tobacco and beverage, iron and steel and 
non-ferrous metal works. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, there were large 
contractions in mining, transportation and 
construction, while logging and retail trade 
showed further improvement. A combined 
payroll of 417,462 persons was employed by 
the 4,466 firms whose returns were received, 
and who had 488,319 employees at December 
1. The contraction was much larger than 
that noted at January 1 of last year, but was 
smaller than the average loss recorded at 
that date in the years since 1920; the index, 
at 107-5, was nearly five points higher than 
at January 1, 1936, and was also higher than 
at the beginning of January in any of the 
preceding five years. The employers furnish- 
ing data for January 1 of 1936 had numbered 
4169, and their employees, 393,917; in the 
preceding month, they had employed 410,402 
men and women. 


Prarie Provinces—Declines on a much 
smaller scale than at the opening of 1986, 
were noted im the Prairie Provinces. 
Statistics were tabulated from 1,453 employers 
of 119,737 workers, or 5,570 fewer than at 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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December 1. This decline was also less than 
the average loss experienced at the beginning 
of January in the years since 1920. The 
index at January 1, 1937, stood at 94-2, as 
compared with 95:1 at the same date in 
1936. Manufacturing and construction 
reported the most marked losses at the date 
under review, but transportation also showed 
considerable curtailment. On the other hand, 
improvement occurred in logging, coal- 
mining and retail trade. For January 1, 1936, 
1,374 firms had reported an aggregate working 
force of 120,252, which was smaller by 7,837 
than in the preceding month. 


British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia did not involve so many workers 
as that indicated at January 1 of last year, 
when the index, at 92-4, was lower than 
that of 95-4 at the date under review. The 
1,042 establishments furnishing data reported 


80,577 employees at January 1, 1937, as 
against 85,663 in the preceding month. 
Lumber, pulp and paper, food and non- 


ferrous metal factories, logging, construction 
and trade recorded ‘curtailment, that in the 


“ment, 


Services, however, showed moderate improve- 
The 981 establishments co-operating 
at January 1 of last year had employed 78,164 
workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, firms in Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver reporting reduced employment, 
while there was a considerable increase in 
Windsor, 


Montreal—The reduction in Montreal in- 
volved a much larger number of workers 
than that indicated at January 1, 1936, and 
was also greater than the average decline at 
that date in the years since 1920. Statements 
for the latest month were received from 1,367 
establishments with 185,765 employees, as 
compared with 147,722 in the preceding 
month. Particularly marked curtailment was 
shown in construction, shipping and stevedor- 





lumber industries being most pronounced. ing and manufacturing; within the last-named, 
Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Ps 1h) OR PA ee PC ASD Ad Pi eS cine QE IO] oc Meee e ed tee stores Marloes esa 87-2 69-2 
Pers ts Dia (8 HC A AeA in SOs On pees 93-6 100-5 0025s litter 94-8 75-9 
Same 1924) Wyse CUE NN ARS ADR tite nas 94-5 97-0 RIED Ah ed Ne Ch id 05-3 87:3 78-9 
Danie! OQ Wee trols cb 83-6 93-1 90-8 + 92-8 FH 0 gh fille A 83-3 85-1 
Janel 1O26 ei iene. 89-2 90-9 95-1 93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
Wan lOc cerastues se 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
ane UL OQ Sew yy nw 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
ADMD TOQG CH Sik sels 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
seni, O80 Yue. he 107-2 123-4 117-6 119-1 123-8 116-5 109-9 104-2 
Janel, LOST) Co lee 102-4 127-0 107-5 112-6 103-5 . 89-4 98-2 107-0 
Jan 1, 1032. Pobre bie ae 88-0 100-8 99-6 108-9 91-3 83-5 92-5 91-1 
Ae vay: Us RR as sep a 77-5 92-6 86°5 85-8 70°7 63-9 80-8 82-5 
Pane 1, 1984. 6. 5). coecie oh 78-0 86-5 90-0 95-8 77-1 76°5 §1-1 82-2 
Mart OSG walters wees 84-8 88-9 95-8 97-5 83-0 88-4 85-6 88-7 
Jan. L193 6 cece: 86-4 93-5 100-6 103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
MeO sn slicn Jk, same. 87-6 92-0 96-4 99°5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
Marge! 1d Wd tere 08 87-5 93-3 97-8 101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
ADEE ch ee a ener 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
1 Sis PER ie ie 92-7 95°8 100-2 107-7 98-i 136-1 87-3 101-9 
June Loaaitee eames 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
July Tea er teres 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
PANE iP Loe farcancts bale 92-2 96-5 101-3 107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
Bepeaials idhcaieeies | 94-3 97-9 103-4 111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
| OTe als Use ene Say 95:6 98-1 105-5 110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
INOW etl eet tet 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
DGG, | Vee atte cy 98-3 95-2 105-7 104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
Jan. ba Dye RaQ 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
cia as at Jan. 1, 
Lei ee eae ae 13-8 1-3 13-0 1-4 3-2 1-9 4:0 3-4 





Nore.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
aumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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the losses in food, textile, leather and musical 
instrument plants were greatest. Trade was 
also slacker. The index, at 90-4, was four 
points higher than at the beginning of 
January in 1936, when 1,293 firms had reported 
payrolls aggregating 129,755 persons, compared 
with 138,142 in the preceding month. 
Quebec.——Transportation reported a consider- 
able seasonal loss, and manufacturing and 
building construction also afforded less employ- 
ment, while services, road construction and 
maintenance and trade showed some improve- 
ment; the 175 co-operating employers in 
Quebec City reduced their staffs from 12,711 
persons at December 1, to 12,277 at the 
beginning of January. This decline was 
smaller than that noted at January 1 of last 
year, but the index was then slightly higher. 
Toronto.—Toronto firms showed a decidedly 
larger seasonal contraction than at the same 
date in 1936, but this was smaller than the 
average loss recorded at the beginning of 
January in the years for which data are now 
available. The index, at 103:4, compared 
favourably with that of 100-6 at the opening 
of last year. There were important losses 


in manufacturing, the most noteworthy being 
in the textile, food, pulp and paper and 
leather groups; construction and transporta- 
tiont were also slacker, while retail stores 
reported pronounced improvement. Returns 
were tabulated from 1,517 employers with 
128,362 workers, compared with 131,179 in 
their last report; at the same date of last 
year, 1,416 firms had employed 122,795 men 
and women, a decline of 402 from the 
preceding month. 

Ottawa—Manufacturing and construction 
registered seasonal curtailment; trade, on the 
other hand, was rather more active, while 
the remaining industries showed little general 
change. The result was a moderate decrease 
in general employment in the city, according 
to the 201 reporting establishments, whose 
staffs aggregated 13,619 persons, as compared 
with 13,822 in the preceding month. A reduc- 
tion had also been recorded at the same date 
of last year, when the index was fractionally 
higher, 

Hamilton—Data were received from 290 
firms in Hamilton employing 31,878 workers, 


TasLe III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AveRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- : 
industries} facturing Logging 
Jan LO Ae ieee ts. 88-8 84-8 159-9 
Voie Vs 1922 Mele ic cqcte ese 78:8 74-4 107-4 
Jar TIO 25 heaters cles le. 87-3 84-5 157-0 
JANG LCLOZA ee oes Saas oe 89-8 86-7 166-2 
SANUS LOUD Rees eedepe est 84-9 81-7 150-5 
Jane PS 1OZG maser hts 8 90-7 90-0 129-2 
dart Ul O27 ee tthe 5 os 95-9 94-7 136-1 
Janel 21928 eae gts ess 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Janets LO2G eee eetaee one 109-1 107-3 171-0 
Jane L980 ne Mee en yeanes ees 111-2 106-5 200-2 
Tanya v1 OS Lee eae che tats os 5 101-7 93-7 107-6 
Jane {1952 eect ee les 91-6 83-9 68-7 
Wank De 1933) nadie acc eaiate ols 78-5 74-4 74-5 
JANN L084 Meets skis dete sie 88-6 80-0 168-8 
AES NS Ma ER) oI Se Se Say Al eee 94-4 87-4 181-3 
Janey Te 1086s se er. see ke 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Bebails ep ee ticosceneees 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Mara Te 0% fel ce dieses 98-9 99-5 147-0 
Apral pe ee eee ites cints 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Wary ial. See See tetsl dyes 99-5 102-7 88-6 
VUNG es 1 ee ah reicwis ste tee ak 102-0 103-4 94-1 
Dulyally. eae ors sales 104-6 104-7 93-4 
Ue RE ance ai ats ais 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Sept Uae ec abahiad 107-1 105-9 82-7 
Ochs le ee ose. 110-1 109-0 141-7 
NOV. 212225 ae as Coes ale 111-0 107-7 206-9 
Dock ake tere. Fs Gates. 110-1 107-0 265-7 
JAN se Le Qo seca es eee oe 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
at a TRIOS TA. cece ae as 100-0 52-7 7:0 


as against 32,713 at December 1. Manufac- 
ee Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 91-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
122-5 128-2 101-9 92-7 123-5 133-8 
114-4 110-6 95-9 110-7 123-2 132-9 
105-1 98-1 85-6 104-8 114-4 125-7 
96-9 87-5 78°3 58-5 102-2 119-6 
106-8 78°4 76°3 88-1 109-8 122-3 
119-1 78°6 76-2 87-9 115-2 130-6 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77:7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126°3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129°6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 8685 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 

6-8 2-2 9-9 7°3 2-8 11-3 





Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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turing, transportation and trade showed 
reduced activity, while the fluctuations in 
other industries were slight. The falling-eff 
noted at January 1, 1936, involved the release 
of a much larger number of workers, and the 
index was a few points lower. 

Windsor—There was an important increase 
in the number employed in Windsor at 
January 1, 1937, this taking place almost 
wholly in manufacturing (notably in the 
automobile and related industries), while 
other industries showed little general change. 
Returns were compiled from 173 establish- 
ments with 18,719 persons in their employ, 
as compared with 17,647 in the preceding 
month. Activity was decidedly greater than 
at January 1, 1936, when a reduction had 
been reported. 

Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing, 
building and trade declined in Winnipeg, 
while road work was more active, and other 
groups showed only slight changes. The 483 


co-operating firms reported 39,703 employees, 
compared with 40,653 in the preceding month. 
This contraction involved a rather smaller 
number of workers than have been laid off, 
on the average, at January 1 in the last 
sixteen years, but was similar in size to the 
loss recorded at the same date in 19386. The 
index then was fractionally lower. Returns 
for January 1, 1936, had been tabulated from 
454 employers of 39,284 persons. 

Vancouver—Reduced activity was indicated 
in Vancouver, according to returns from 438 
employers of 33,899 persons, as compared with 
34,155 at December 1. A larger decrease had 
occurred at the corresponding date of last year, 
when the index was several points lower. 
There were losses at January 1, 1987, in 
manufacturing, notably in the food and pulp 
and paper divisions, and construction and 
trade were also slacker than in the preceding 
month; on the other hand, transportation 
and services showed improvement. 


Taste [V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Avzerage 1926=100) 


: 1Relative| Jan. 1, Dec. 1, |} Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, 
Industries Weight 1937 1936 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 

MANU aCluningamee ronan ee enero eer 52-7 102-4 107-0 96-8 87-4 80-0 74-4 83-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 121-5 128-4 110-0 105-1 94-7 92-0 95-1 
Hurandsproducts ane eases ene 2 82-6 95-5 94-5 83-0 76-3 77-8 78-1 
Leather and products............... 2-0 97-8 106-0 96-1 86-8 79-1 77°6 78-7 
POOtSIANCISNOES Amines cease nee 1-3 96-8 103-2 95-8 84-7 78-6 80-8 83-4 
Lumber ‘and products...‘........... 3-8 70-7 77-7 63-3 57-1 52-9 43-2 55-6 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 59-8 67-2 51-2 45-0 40-7 30-0 41-1 
IB UIHIGUEOn sess, eo ieieree cee tate cite “7 81-8 90-3 79-8 69-9 69-3 64-1 85-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 96-1 100-8 88-0 84-4 77°9 67-0 77-2 
Musicalinstrumvents....)..0+.4.6.++4 1 34-7 50-2 51-6 26-1 39-4 22-9 58-0 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 101-4 122-5 97-6 92-4 85-6 88-4 94-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:3 101-9 105-5 96-7 92-3 85-6 82-2 89-9 
Pulprang: paper. een cake hee 2°8 92-4 96-7 85:3 81-0 71:6 67-1 76-1 
iPaper products: fs joie. cecctone ee 1-0 120-7 127-9 110-5 100-7 96-2 89-4 91-7 
Printing and publishing........... 2:5 107-8 109-5 106-9 104-4 100-7 100-5 107-7 
Rubber products. gas <-. eee 1-2 95-8 101-2 92-0 89-8 85-2 75-6 82-2 
Mextile produets..)-b tea. os ae aoe 10-0 114-6 120-8 113-3 102-5 97-5 88-1 90-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-1 134-9 136-2 135-5 121-2 114-1 100-6 97-4 
Cotton yarn and cloth............ 2-0 98-7 97-8 97-0 86-9 82-7 73°6 77-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 9 144-6 150-0 138-8 118-8 120-6 105-7 101-2 
Silk and silk goods................ 1-0 508-0 517-2 540-6 493-8 432-6 364-9 278-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 118-5 128-2 123-3 109-9 112-3 103-0 103-3. 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-0 100-4 109-0 93-9 87-0 81-4 75-3 81-4 
Other textile products............. 9 | 89-7 97-7 89-6 82-2 73°0 65-9 74-4 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........ecee- 1-9 139-3 134-8 139-2 127-7 125-6 120-6 119-3 
ELODACCO Nn in en ree eee 1-1 127-0 119-5 137-0 121-4 126-7 124-8 115-5 
Distilled and malt liquors........ -8 158-0 157-2 140-6 137-4 122-3 113-0 123-7 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 148-9 158-1 127-0 126-0 133-7 108-9 99-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 141-7 143-7 131-1 118-9 112-1 101-8 110-6 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 8 75°5 82-3 67-6 60-9 53-4 50-1 77-1 
Electric light and power............ 1-5 113-5 117-5 111-5 110-0 104-8 108-3 118-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-7 122-3 125-0 120-4 105-0 95-5 96-4 126-4 
Tron and steel products.............. 12-2 92-3 92-1 84-9 71-1 60-9 56°3 70-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 1:5 121-0 120-9 108-0 81-2 64-4 47-6 59-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). ... 1-1 110-3 110-4 93-4 83-1 66:4 63-1 86-9 
Agricultural implements............ 5 59-3 51:8 62-2 45-9 85-6 22-9 25-0 
Bshd'vehicless.:, «.b.tvee cue eats 5-4 88-4 87°1 83-9 72-7 65-0 64-2 75-6 
Automobiles and parts............ 2-2 149-0 140-5 119-9 92-9 67-6 57-9 56-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 58-3 61-0 47-7 47-1 43-8 53-2 60-9 
Heating appliances................. 5 100-7 121-6 86-2 73°9 58-8 54-3 61-8 
Tron and steel fabrication, n.e.s...... “6 88-1 85-6 82-9 58-3 49-3 43-4 82-4 
Foundry and machine shop products 6 103-8 104-7 92-1 76-0 62-3 57-0 71-8 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-8 94-6 95-3 83-2 70-2 61-4 53-2 74-3 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 142-6 140-4 122-1 106-4 90-5 74-7 93-6 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 139-2 142-5 134-6 132-3 127-4 115-4 117-3 
Miscellaneous? .ic.21 ec 8.0..cck ee 6 123-2 133-5 116-8 113-4 97.8 93-5 98-4 





1The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2, 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, the re- 
cession in employment in manufacturing was 
substantially less than the average indicated at 
January 1 in the last sixteen years, 23,202 
operatives having been released from the staffs 
of the co-operating establishments, as com- 
pared with an average loss of some 33,500 in 
the period, 1921-1986. The general reduction 
in manufacturing at January 1, 1937, was one 
of the smallest on record, only those at Janu- 
ary 1 in 1985 and 1934 having involved fewer 
workers, while the greatest decrease yet in- 
dicated by the employers furnishing statistics 
was that of over 72,000 at the commencement 
of 1921. The contraction at the date under 
review, as in other years, was partly due to 
comparatively brief shutdowns for inventory 
and over the holiday season. In each of the 
sixteen years for which data are now available, 
employment has shown partial recovery in the 
weeks succeeding January 1; on the average, 
this has amounted, up to the date of the next 
report (viz., February 1), to some 51 p.c. of 
the recession noted at the opening of the year. 

The manufacturers making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, numbered 5,828, and their payrolls 
ageregated 519,186, compared with 542,388 at 
December 1. The index declined from 107-0 
in the preceding month to 102-4 at the date 
under review, but as compared with 96-8 at 
January 1, 1936, showed an improvement of 
5-8 p.c. in the year. After adjustment for 
seasonal influences, the index at the latest date 
was 110-9, or 2:8 points higher than at 
December 1. 

The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in food, textile, lumber, 
leather and pulp and paper factories, but the 
fur, musical instrument, rubber, chemical, 
clay, glass and stone, electric light and power, 
electrical apparatus, non-metallic mineral and 
miscellaneous manufacturing imdustries also 
recorded important curtailment. On the 
other hand, iron and_ steel, non-ferrous 
metal and tobacco and beverage works showed 
improvement, unusual at the beginning of 
January in the experience of the years since 
1920. Activity in most classes of manufac- 
turing was greater than at January 1, 1986. 


The index numbers of factory employment 
at January 1 in the years for which statistics 
are available are as follows:—1937, 102-4; 
1936, 96-8; 1985, 87-4; 1934, 80-0; 1933, 74-4; 
1932, 83-9; 1931, 93-7; 1930, 106-5; 1929, 
107-3; 1928, 97-9; 1927, 94-7; 1926, 90-0; 1925, 
81-7; 1924, 86-7; 1923, 84-5; 1922, 74-4 and 
1921, 84-8. 


The 5,551 manufacturers making returns for 
the beginning of January, 1986, had employed 
487,147 men and women, a decline of 238,330 
or 4:6 p.c. from the preceding month. 

Animal Products —Edible—Large reductions 
were reported in all branches of this division,— 
dairies, meat-packing and fish-preserving plants. 
Statements were received from 286 manufac- 
turers with 23,447 workers, as compared with 
24,758 at the beginning of December. ‘This 
loss was larger than that recorded at January 
l, 1986, but the index number was then con- 
siderably lower. All five economic areas re- 
ported reduced employment, the heaviest con- 
tractions being in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. 

Leather Products—There was a_ seasonal 
decline in the leather industries at the begin- 
ning of January, particularly in boot and shoe 
factories. The shrinkage involved a rather 
greater number of employees than that noted 
at the corresponding date last year; the index, 
then, however, was slightly lower. A combined 
working force of 19,896 persons was registered 
by the 300 firms making returns, as compared 
with 21,502 in the preceding month. Most of 
the loss occurred in Quebec and Ontario. 


Lumber Products.—Seasonal contractions 
were noted in lumber mills, 852 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 41,187 at December 
1 to 37,512 workers at the beginning of Janu- 
ary. Employment was in decidedly larger 
volume than at the corresponding date of last 
year. Sawmills registered the most pronounced 
decreases, but there was also curtailment in 
furniture, vehicle, container and other wood- 
using industries. There were especially marked 
reductions in Quebec and Ontario, although 
employment generally declined. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five manufac- 
turers of musical instruments reported a com- 
bined staff of 989, a number considerably less 
than in the preceding month. No general 
change had been noted at January 1 a year 
ago, and the index number then was much 
higher. 

Plant Products—Edible-—There were sea- 
sonal reductions in employment in practically 
all branches of the vegetable food group, the 
greatest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
bakery, chocolate and confectionery factories. 
The working forces of the 482 co-operating 
employers totalled 29,598 persons, as compared 
with 35,725 in their last report. The contrac- 
tions in Ontario were most pronounced; the 
movement, however, was generally unfavour- 
able. The declines noted at the beginning of 
January last year were decidedly smaller, but 
the index number then was some four points 
lower than at the date under review. 


{94 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1937, was greater 
than that noted at the same date in 1936, but 
employment was then in smaller volume. 
Statistics were received from 606 firms, whose 
staffs aggregated 62,055 workers, or 2,236 
fewer than in their last report. There were 
considerable losses in Quebec and Ontario. 
Pulp and paper mills reported a large share 
of the reduction, but there were also declines 
in.plants producing paper goods and in print- 
ing and publishing houses. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was smaller than that noted 
at January 1, 1986; 58 plants had 12,214 em- 
ployees at the date under review, as against 
12,898 at the beginning of December. Most 
of the loss took place in Ontario. The index 
number, at 95-8, compared favourably with 
that of 92-0 at the same date of last year. 

Textile Products—The 1,048 textile firms 
furnishing data released a larger proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns at 
the beginning of January, 1936; the index then 
was slightly lower than at the date under 
review, when it stood at 114:6. The reported 
payrolls included 98,629 persons at January 
1, 1987, as against 108,975 in the last report. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of the 
shrinkage, which was especially marked in the 
hosiery and knit goods and garment and 
personal furnishing divisions. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—There 
was an increase in employment at the 
beginning of January in the tobacco group, 
while beverage and other classes under this 
heading showed little change, on the whole. 
Statements were tabulated from 187 manu- 
facturers in this group,° employing 18,938 
workers, or 613 more than at December 1. 
Most of the advance took place in Ontario. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied products showed a contraction 
at January 1 as compared with the preceding 
month, 159 persons having been released from 
the labour forces of the 200 reporting plants, 
which had 11,647 employees. Larger declines 
were noted at the corresponding date a year 
ago, and the index number then was much 
lower, 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—F¥urther 
seasonal recessions in employment occurred 
in the production of these goods; 204 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 8,332, as com- 
pared with 9,070 in the preceding month. All 
provinces shared in this curtailment, which, 
however, was most marked in Quebec and 
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Ontario. Brick and stone yards recorded im- 
portant declines; on the whole, these were 
on a smaller scale than those of January l, 
1936, when employment was generally in less 
volume. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric current plants again declined, accord- 
ing to statistics from 96 producers, employing 
14,342 workers, or 504 fewer than at December 
1. Ontario firms reported the greatest curtail- 
ment. A rather larger reduction had been 
noted at the beginning of January of last 
year, when the index was slightly lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A decline in personnel 
was registered by the 126 co-operating elec- 
trical apparatus factories, whose labour forces 
aggregated 16,812 persons at January 1, as 
compared with 17,187 in the preceding month. 
Employment was rather more active than at 
the same date of 1936, when the falling-off 
had been somewhat greater. 


Tron and Steel Products.—Agricultural imple- 
ment, automobile and structural iron and 
steel works showed improvement, while heat- 
ing appliance plants reported curtailment. The 
payrolls of the 862 firms furnishing data in 
the iron and steel industry totalled 120,169, 
against 120,012 at December 1. This general 
advance, though not large, is interesting be- 
cause it 1s contra-seasonal. Most of the gain 
occurred in Ontario. The iron and _ steel 
index was higher than at January 1 in any 
other year since 1930. | 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was 
an increase in non-ferrous metal products, 
comparing favourably with the loss indicated 
at the same date in 1936, when the index 
was many points lower. Returns were com- 
piled from 170 employers of 22,717 persons, as 
against 22,388 at the commencement of De- 
cember. Improvement was recorded in Que- 
bec and Ontario, while the tendency in 
British Columbia was downward. An analysis 
of the data by industries shows heightened 
activity in smelters and refineries and in 
aluminum works, while a decline was indicated 
in the precious metals group. 


Mineral Products—Decreased activity was 
noted in this group, in which a similar loss had 
occurred at the beginning of last year. A 
combined working force of 18,999 persons was 
employed by the 142 establishments whose 
returns were received, and who had 14,335 
employees at December 1. The index was 
higher than at January 1, 1936, standing at 
189-2 at the latest date, as against 184-6 in 
the same month of last year. 
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Logging 


Bush operations on the whole, showed a con- 
siderable falling-off at January 1. The ex- 
perience of the years since 1920 shows that 
there is customarily an exodus from logging 
camps over the holiday season, but the gen- 
eral movement in the present year was more 
pronounced than usual. Improvement was 
shown in Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, 
while elsewhere large declines were noted. 
Employment was more active than in January 
of any other year since 1920; the index stood 
at 242-1, compared with 265-7 at December 1, 
1986, and 183-4 at January 1, 1986. A com- 
bined working force of 69,091 was reported by 
the 362 co-operating firms, who had 75,655 in 
the preceding month. 

Mining 

Coal._—Heightened activity was indicated in 
coal mines, 104 of which enlarged their pay- 
rolls from 26,013 persons at December 1, to 
26,277 at the beginning of January. There were 
moderate gains in both eastern and western 
coal-fields. The index number at January 1, 
1936, was slightly lower; employment had then 
shown a similar advance over the preceding 
month, 


Metallic Ores—A pronounced decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 217 mines employing 33,040 persons at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
34,651 in the last report. The index was de- 
cidedly higher than at the same date of last 
year, although a smaller loss had then oc- 
curred. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
tinued seasonally downward; the reductions 
were on a larger scale than at January 1 a 
year ago, but the index was then some fifteen 
point lower. Statements were received from 
84 employers with 7,890 workers, as compared 
with 8,708 in the preceding month. The most 
extensive declines were in Ontario and the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Communications 


Further losses took place on telephones and 
telegraphs; the situation was slightly better 
than at the same date in 19386, when larger 
decreases had been noted. The payrolls of 
the companies and branches furnishing data 
declined from 21,646 at December 1 to 21,363 
employees at the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Local trans- 
portation firms reported a seasonal con- 


traction in personnel, involving much the same 
number of workers as that noted at Janu- 
ary 1, 1986, when the index number was lower 
by 44 points. A combined staff of 26,167 
persons was employed by the 236 co-operating 
firms, who had 26,927 workers in the preceding 
month. The largest reductions were in Que- 
bec. 


Steam Railways—Employment in steam 
railway operation showed a pronounced reces- 
sion, Improvement in the Maritime Provinces 
being more than offset by contractions else- 
where. The payrolls of the 101 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing re- 
turns aggregated 58,116 persons, as against 
59,700 in their last report. A smaller decline 
had been recorded at the same date last year, 
but the index was slightly lower than that 
of 73-1 at January 1, 1937. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
large seasonal reduction in employment in 
water transportation, chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, while an important increase, also 
seasonal in character, was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. The curtailment was not so 
extensive as that indicated at January 1, 1936, 
when the index was decidedly lower. Returns 
for the date under review were compiled from 
110 employers of 18,404 men, compared with 
17,176 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Continued seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 784 contractors reduced their staffs from 
21,145 at the beginning of December to 16,206 
at January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, although there 
were losses in all five economic areas. Smaller 
decreases had been indicated at January 1 
last year, and the index was then over sixteen 
points higher. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
335 firms employing 34,891 workers, or 14,892 
fewer than at December 1. Important cur- 
tailment took place in all provinces. Road 
construction generally afforded less employ- 
ment than in the winter of 1935-1936. 


Railway—A downward movement was 
shown in this division, in which 37 employers 
reported 21,233 persons on their payroll, as 
compared with 23,736 in the preceding month. 
The index was slightly higher than at Janu- 
ary 1 of a year ago, when a smaller reduction 
had been noted. Ontario recorded the most 
pronounced decreases at the date under review. 


Services 


Improvement occurred in services, in which 
471 firms employed 27,191 persons, or 555 more 
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than in the preceding month. There was an 
increase in hotels and restaurants, while the 
fluctuations in the other divisions of the group 
were slight. An advance has also been made 
at the beginning of January, 1986, when the 
index was several points lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than at December 1; the increase in 
personnel, on the whole, exceeded the average 
gain indicated at the beginning of January in 
the preceding years for which statistics are 
available. There were moderate seasonal 
losses in wholesale establishments, but the 
additions to staffs in retail stores were larger. 
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The 1,829 co-operating employers had 111,073 
persons on their staffs, compared with 110,297 
in their last report. The index stood at 136-9, 
as compared with 1386-0 in the preceding 
month, and 135-9 at January 1, 1986. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
ing cities and industries. The columns 
headed. “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Clese of December, 1936 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are 
excluded from these tabulations. As the 
number of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with consequent variation 
in the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

The lull in business activity usually evident 
toward the close of the year, owing to the 
holiday season with following stock-taking 
and inventory periods, was mainly responsible 
for the falling off in activity apparent among 
local trade union members at the close of 
December, 1986, from the preceding month. 
Reporting for December were 1,816 labour 
organizations involving a membership of 
186,163 persons, 26,546 of whom were without 
work on the last day of the month, a per- 
centage of 14-3 contrasted with 12:7 per cent 
in November. There was little variation in 
the level of employment from December, 
1935, when 14:6 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia 
unions all participated in the less favourable 
movement noted from November though the 
changes were not of particular significance 
in any one province, ranging from 2-2 per 
cent in Saskatchewan to 0-9° per cent in 
Manitoba. New Brunswick unions, on the 
contrary, indicated a slight rise in work 
afforded, and in Alberta, conditions were but 
nominally better than in November. Con- 
trasted with the returns for December, 1935, 
Alberta and British Columbia members 


showed improvement of moderate degree 
during the month reviewed, and in Manitoba, 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia also, some 
employment advancement was reflected. 
Minor contractions in activity were evident 
among Saskatchewan members and in Quebec 
and Ontario employment was but fractionally 
retarded. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Ediward Island. 
There was a rather noteworthy drop in avail- 
able work among Montreal and Toronto 
members during December from the previous 
month, and in Winnipeg, Regina and Halifax 
the trend was also toward lessened activity 
though the changes were very slight. Saint 
John and Edmonton unions, however, reported 
a somewhat greater volume of employment. 
In Vancouver the same situation obtained’ as 
in November. When making a comparison 
with the returns for December, 1935, appreci- 
able betterment in conditions was reflected 
by Halifax, Saint John and’ Vancouver mem- 
bers during the period under survey, and in 
Winnipeg, Edmonton and Montreal also, some 


employment expansion was evident. Toronto 
members, on the other hand, indicated 
moderate recessions in activity, while in 


Regina contractions of minor importance were 
recorded, 


Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1930, to date. The 
curve during 1936 has traced a more favour- 
able course than in any year since 1931, 
improvement in the situation being shown 
each month over the corresponding months 
of the intervening years. The best situation 
for the year obtained in August when 10:8 
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per cent of inactivity was recorded, this 
percentage being the smallest registered in 
any month of our records since October, 1930, 
when the same percentage of idleness was 
manifest. The percentage of 15:1 established 
in April constituted the unemployment peak 
for the year. The curve at the close of 
January, 1936, showed little change in level 
from the previous month though the tendency 
was toward retarded activity. In February 
the curve extended slightly downward, an 
evidence of somewhat improved conditions, 
but this favourable movement was not main- 
tained, the March trend again being upward 
and continuing in this direction until the 
close of April, During May, nominal gains 


out employment on the last day of the month 
contrasted with a percentage of 15:6 in 
November. Recessions involving the greatest 
number of members were reported in the 
garment trades particularly in the province 
of Quebec, though viewed from a percentage 
basis the most outstanding curtailment of 
activity was evident among fur and glass 
workers, metal polishers and general labourers. 
Wood workers showed but a fractional drop 
in employment. The iron and steel trades 
maintained a practically unchanged situation 
from November. Unemployment for leather 
workers, however, eased off considerably, and 
among hat, cap and glove, jewellery, brewery, 
and cigar and tobacco workers, and bakers 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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in available work were reflected by the slight 
drop in level of the curve and this better 
tendency was sustained and gradually ex- 
tended until the close of August. In 
September and October the variations from 
August were so slight as to be almost 
negligible. The customary curtailment of 
activity evident toward the closing months 
of the year, and due largely to seasonal 
causes, was again apparent throughout both 
November and December though the changes 
“were not particularly marked. 

Returns were tabulated for December from 
502 local unions in the manufacturing imdus- 
tries with an aggregate of 63.376 members, 
10,631 or 16-8 per cent of whom were with- 


—— md 





and confectioners a somewhat greater volume 
of work was available. Conditions for paper 
makers, printing tradesmen, and textile and 
carpet workers were but nominally improved. 
Contrasted with the returns in the manufac- 
turing industries for December, 1935, when 
15-1 per cent of idleness was recorded, the 
situation was, as in the previous comparison, 
decidedly less active for garment, hat, cap 
and glove, and glass workers, and general 
labourers during the month reviewed, and 
small contractions im employment were mani- 
fest by leather, wood and jewellery workers, 
and metal polishers. Fur workers, on the 
contrary, were much more actively engaged 
than in December, 1935, and among bakers 
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confectioners, and textile and carpet 
noteworthy advancement was 
apparent. The printing, and iron and steel 
trades, cigar and tobacco, and brewery 
workers, and the pulp and paper industry 
also reflected an upward movement of 
employment from December a year ago. 

The situation in coal mining during Decem- 
ber remained much the same as in the pre- 
ceding month, what slight variation was 
shown tending favourably. This was evident 
from reports received from 49 unions of these 
workers including a membership of 16,617 


and 
workers, 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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persons, 818 or a percentage of 4:9 of whom 
were idle at the close of the month in com- 
parison with 5:0 per cent in November. 
Employment expansion on a small scale, was 
registered from December, 1935, unemploy- 
ment for that month standing at 6:3 per 
cent. In the Alberta areas slightly better 
volume of work was available than in Novem- 
ber, and in British Columbia the trend was 
toward heightened activity though the change 
was merely nominal. This more favourable 
movement shown in the western coal fields 
was, however, almost offset by the small 
recessions evident in Nova Scotia. Improve- 
ment in the Alberta mines of nearly 4 per 
cent was recorded from December, 1935, while 
in Nova Scotia gains of less than one per 
cent were manifest. Activity in British 
Columbia was but very slightly retarded. 


The building and construction trades were 


seasonally slacker during December, unem- 


ployment standing at 40-0 per cent as com- 
pared with a percentage of 34:1 in Novem- 
ber. Activity has been tending downward 
among these tradesmen since the beginning 
of September, the usual slowing up of employ- 
ment with the fall and winter seasons being 
in evidence to a small degree, in each month 
until December when more extensive curtail- 
ment was recorded. The percentage for the 
month reviewed was based on the returns 
compiled from 205 associations of building 
tradesmen with 18,905 members, 7,560 of 
whom were unemployed on the last day of 
the month. Conditions, however, were not 
so depressed as in December, 1935, when the 
percentage of idleness stood at 45-1. Car- 
penters and joiners suffered severe losses in 
employment when compared with November, 
and were a large factor in the unfavourable 
situation noted in the building trades as a 
whole, though contributing declines on a 
noteworthy scale were recorded by brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers. Steam shovel- 
men, and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
showed outstanding percentage contractions 
which, as their membership was small, affected 
few persons. Among hod-carriers and build- 
ing labourers, and plumbers and steamfitters 
some curtailment of activity was noted. 
Granite and stone cutters, and bridge and 
structural iron workers, on the contrary, were 
substantially better engaged than in Novem- 
ber while fractional improvement only, was 
apparent among electrical workers, and 
painters and decorators and paper hangers. 
When compared with the returns for Decem- 
ber, 1935, marked employment expansion was 
manifest by steam shovelmen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, granite 
and stone cutters, and plumbers and steam- 
fitters, and moderate gains were recorded by 
electrical workers. A pronounced falling off 
in employment, however, was registered by 
tile layers, lathers and roofers from Decem- 
ber a year ago, and among hod-carriers and 
building labourers noteworthy recessions were 
apparent. The tendency for painters, deco- 
rators and paper hangers was also less favour- 
able though the variation from December, 
1935, was very slight. 

There was some lowering in the employ- 
ment volume available to workers in the 
transportation industries during December 
from the previous month, the 812 associations 
making returns with a total of 59,200 mem- 
bers showing that 5,108 or a percentage of 
8-6 were unemployed on the last day of the 
month as contrasted with 6°6 per cent in 
November. 

Steam railway employees, whose returns 
constituted over 79 per cent of the entire 
group membership reported, were less actively 
engaged than in November, the declines 
being particularly noticeable among railway 
and steamship clerks and due to the closing 
of navigation on the Great Lakes. Quieter 
conditions also prevailed’ in the navigation 
division, as a whole, from November. Among 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, however, the 
tendency was toward a greater volume of 
employment though the changes were quite 
slight. Conditions in the transportation in- 
dustries remained substantially unchanged 
from December, 1985, when 8:7 per cent of 
unemployment was reported, the navigation 
division showing employment recessions of 
rather noteworthy proportions, and street and 
electric railway employees but a nominal 
adverse tendency. Among steam railway 
employees, and’ teamsters and chauffeurs the 
variations from December, 1935, were slight, 
though favourable, and combined, were just 
sufficient to effect. a favourable balance for 
the transportation industries, as a whole. 

Retail shop clerks during December 
reported the same percentage of idleness as 
in November, namely 4:7 per cent. This 
percentage was slightly in excess of that indi- 
cated for December, 1985, when 3-7 per cent 
of the members reported were without work. 
For the month reviewed 4 associations made 
returns to the Department involving a mem- 
bership of 1,441 persons. 

From civic employees 78 reports were 
forwarded during December embracing a 
membership of 8,500 persons, 1381 or 1°5 per 
cent of whom were unemployed on the last 
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day of the month contrasted with percentages 
of 1-4 in November and 3-2 in December, 
1935, 


The trend of activity in the miscellaneous 
group of trades during December was slightly 
upward from both the preceding month and 
December, 1935, unemployment standing at 
9-4 per cent in comparison with 10°3 per cent 
in November and 10-4 per cent in December 
a year ago. The percentage for the month 
reviewed was established from the reports 
received from 180 associations with 6,876 mem- 
bers, 644 of whom were without work on the 
last day of the month. Hotel and restaurant 
employees were afforded a better volume of 
work than in either the preceding month or 
December, 1935, the improvement in the latter 
comparison being quite pronounced, and 
among barbers and unclassified workers, the 
tendency was also more favourable in both 
comparisons though the changes were small. 
Theatre and stage employees showed a slight 
slowing up in available work from November 
and the contractions evident from December, 
1935, were but fractional. Among stationary 
engineers and firemen there was little varia- 
tion in conditions from November though the 
trend was unfavourable, and moderate losses 
in activity were manifest from December a 
year ago. 


The 38 unions in the fishing industry 
forwarding reports for December and embrac- 
ing 570 members indicated that 210 were 
unemployed on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 36-8 in contrast with percent- 
ages of 38:8 in November and 35-9 in 
December, 1985. 


A slight tendency toward retarded employ- 
ment was apparent among lumber workers 
and loggers during December from the pre- 
ceding month though the situation showed 
considerable improvement from December, 
1935. This was evident from the returns 
compiled from 2 associations with a member- 
ship covering 1,466 persons, 2:3 per cent of 
whom were without work at the end of the 
month compared with 2-1 per cent of in- 
activity in November and 15-1 per cent in 
December a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage — 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for December of each year from 
1919 to 1933 inclusive, and for each month 
from December, 1934, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1936 


The volume of business transacted by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada dur- 
ing the month of December, 1936, showed a 
decline of nearly 8 per cent in the average 
daily placements when compared with those of 
the preceding month, although total placements 
were somewhat higher, as there were two 
more working days in December than in 
November. When compared with December, 
1935, an increase of over 7 per cent in the 
average daily placements was recorded, the 
total for the month under review also being 
higher. Industrial divisions showing gains 
over November were logging, services and 
mining, the remaining groups all registering 


tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a marked upward trend throughout the month 
and at the close of the period both levels 
were slightly above those shown at the end 
of December, 1935. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 56-9 and 62-5 
during the first and the second half of De- 
cember, 1936, in comparison with ratios of 
53-4 and 61-2 during the same periods of 
1935. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 


% 
POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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declines, the highest of which were in con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and manu- 
facturing. When a comparison was made 
with December, 1935, substantial increases 
were shown in farming, services and logging, 
with others of lesser magnitude in manu- 
facturing and transportation. An appreciable 
decline occurred in construction and main- 
tenance, but those in trade and mining were 
nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1934, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
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were 52-7 and 60-2, as compared with 50-2 
and 58-3 during the corresponding month of 
1935. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during Decem- 
ber, 1986, was 1,281 as compared with 1,897 
during the preceding month and with 1,189 
in December a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during. the month —under. review was 2,156, 
in comparison with 2,732.in November and 
2,080 in December, 1935. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1936 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during 
December, 1936, was 1,209, of which 890 were 
in regular employment and 319 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,307 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a year ago averaged 1,126 daily, consisting 
of 735 placements in regular and 391 in 
casual employment. 

During the month of December, 1936, the 
offices of the Service referred 32,212 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 31,411 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 238,140, of which 
18,683 were of men and 4,457 of women, 
while placements in casual employment 
totalled 8,271. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 23,756 for men 
and 9,528 for women, a total of 33,284, while 
applications for work numbered 56,051, of 
which 44,414 were from men and 11,637 from 
women. Reports for November, 1936, showed 
33,522 positions available, 65,556 applications 
made and 31,347 placements effected, while 
in December, 1935, there were recorded 29,713 
vacancies, 51,983 applications for work, and 
28,144 placements in regular and _ casual 
employment. 

During the year 1936, the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada reported 355,376 
vacancies, 680,053 applications, and 331,450 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, a decline of over 6 per cent from the 
placements effected during the preceding 
year, 1935. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1926, to date:— 


Placements 
Year: Regular Casual Totals 
1926.. 300,226 109,929 410,155 
LOZ 2s 302,723 112,046 414,769 
HHS 4 oe 334,604 135,724 470,328 
1929.. 260,747 137,620 398,367 
1930.. 187,872 180,807 368,679 
195: 175,632 295,876 471,508 
19S2k. 1L5S7ri1 198,443 352,214 
P9SSeK 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934.. 223,564. 182,527 406,091 
TOSD 3 226,345 127,457 353,802 
1936.. 217,931 113,519 331,450 


Nova Scotia 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during December, were nearly 
13 per cent less favourable than in the 
preceding month and 7 per cent below the 
corresponding month of 1935. There was a 
decrease also in placements of nearly 15 per 
cent when compared with November and 
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nearly 9 per cent in comparison with 
December a year ago. The decrease in place- 
ments from December, 1935, was due to a 
decline under construction and maintenance, 
although a small loss was also reported in 
logging. Am increase in services was the only 
other change of importance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: logging, 36; 
construction and maintenance, 312; and ser- 
vices, 372, of which 254 were of household 
workers. During the month 75 men and 84 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of December positions 
offered through Employment Offices in New 
Brunswick were over 13 per cent higher than 
in the preceding month, but over 22 per cent 
below the corresponding month of 1935. 
There was an increase in placements of over 
12 per cent when compared with November, 
but a decline of 22 per cent in comparison 
with December a year ago. The only 
decrease of importance in placements from 
December, 1935, was. in construction and 
maintenance and accounted for the loss under 
this comparison, as a moderate decline in 
services was offset by small gains in 
logging, manufacturing, trade and mining. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 21; logging, 27; con- 
struction and maintenance, 52; and services, 
484, of which 409 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
91 of men and 80 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of 
Quebec during December when compared 
with the preceding month, but a gain of 
over 82 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements were over 11 per cent less than 
in November, but nearly 98 per cent above 
December, 1935. The substantial increase 
over December a year ago was almost 
entirely due to relief work on roads, sewers 
and similar projects. Placements were also 
higher in services, farming and manufactur- 
ing. There was a large reduction in logging, 
but this was the only group in which a 
decrease was reported. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
123; logging, 512; farming, 70; construction 
and maintenance, 5,220; trade, 101; and ser- 
vices, 1,995, of which 1,812 were of house- 
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hold workers. There were 5,986 men and 
1,251 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during December, was over 6 per 
cent less than in the preceding month and 
10 per cent below the corresponding month 
of 1935. Placements also declined nearly 5 
per cent when compared with November and 
over 10 per cent in comparison with 
December of the previous year. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions 
during the month under review with Decem- 
ber, 1935, construction and maintenance 
showed the only decrease of importance and 
logging the largest increase. Smaller gains 
were also reported in services and manufac- 
turing, ‘but trade showed a _ decrease. 
Improvement, although small, was reported 
in all other groups. Placements by indus- 
trial] divisions included: manufacturing, 487; 
logging, 1,603; farming, 359; construction and 
maintenance, 1,542; trade, 229; and services, 
3,985, of which 2,116 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 3,271 of men and 1,092 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during December called for nearly 
86 per cent more workers than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 24 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of 1935. 
The placements also were over 82 per cent 
higher than in November and nearly 24 per 
cent above December a year ago. The large 
increase in farm placements under the Farm 
Relief Plan was responsible for the gain over 
December, 1935. Placements in services and 
logging were also higher. The only decline 
of importance was in construction and main- 
tenance, due to a reduction in relief place- 
ments. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the. placements were effected during the month 
were: logging, 272; farming, 3,916; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 137; and services, 1,041, 
of which 994 were of household workers. 
There were 4,322 men and 801 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SaSKATCHEWAN 


During December, 1936, Employment Offices 
in Saskatchewan received orders for nearly 
32 per cent fewer workers than in the pre- 
ceding month, but. nearly 7 per cent above 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
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Placements were nearly 30 per cent less than 
in November, but 6 per cent above December, 
1935. Placements in services and logging 
were higher than during December of the 
previous year andi accounted for the increase 
under this comparison. These gains, how- 
ever, were partly offset by a reduction in 
farming and small losses in construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing. Placements 
by industrial] divisions included manufactur- 
ing, 41; logging, 137; farming, 1,980; con- 
struction and maintenance, 45; and services, 
917, of which 795 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,084 men and 670 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during December, were over 5 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
month and 13 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of over 
14 per cent when compared with November 
and of 19 per cent in comparison with 
December, 1935. When comparing place- 
ments by industrial groups with the corre- 
sponding month of 1985, the largest in'creases 
were in farming and logging, but were in- 
sufficient to offset a substantial decline in 
construction and maintenance. While im- 
provement was indicated in nearly all other 
groups, none of the changes was large. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
logging, 286; farming, 1,222; construction and 
maintenance, 247; and services, 393, of which 
309 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered: 1,754 men 
and 243 women. 


Britis CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during December, was 
nearly 41 per cent greater than in the pre- 
ceding month, but over 3 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of December, 
1935. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. Except for a large reduction in 
relief placements under construction and 
maintenance and a small loss in manufac- 
turing, all industrial groups showed improve- 
ment over December, 1935. The largest gains 
were in logging and services. Placements by 
industrial divisions included logging, 633; 
farming, 91; ‘construction and maintenance, 
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1,120; trade, 82; and services, 876, of which 
564 were of household workers. There were 
1,100 men and 236 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1986, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 23,140 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 13,152 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate vicinity of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 858 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 810 going to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 48 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2:°5 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service who may wish to travel to 
employment at a distance for which no 
workers are available locally. 

The labour movement from Quebec centres 
during December was of bushmen, numbering 
19, of whom 18 were shipped by the Rouyn 
office to Timmins and one by the Hull office 
to Pembroke, Ontario offices granted 624 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
December to workers travelling to provincial 
situations. For centres within their respec- 
tive zones, the Port Arthur office despatched 
375 bush workers, 3 mine workers, 3 building 
carpenters, 3 hotel workers, and 2 restaurant 
cooks. The Fort William office 183 bush 
workers and one mine cookee, and the Sud- 
bury office 25 bush workers. Destined to 
the Sudbury zone, in addition, were 6 bush 
men carried from Toronto. The Sault Ste. 
Marie zone received 69 bush men, 39 from 
North Bay, 28 from Sudbury and 2 from 
Toronto. Proceeding from Windsor, 4 auto- 
mobile workers were bound for St. Catharines. 
In Manitoba, 68 workers took advantage of 


(4) Building Permits Issued in 


The building permits issued by 58 cities in 
December, 1936, represented construction work 
valued at $3,225,274, as compared with $3,030,- 
425 in November, 1936, and $2,401,856 in 
December, 1985. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $194,849 or 6-4 p.c. in December as 
compared with the preceding month, and of 
$823,418 or 34-3 p.c. in the more significant 
comparison with the same month in 1985. 

The vaiue of the building represented by 
the construction permits taken out during 1936 
was $39,809.442; this was lower than the 
aggregate of $46,560,623 reported in 1985, 
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the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during December, 39 of whom went 
to provincial employment and; 29 outside the 
province. These all travelled on certificates 
secured at the Winnipeg office. Within the 
province the movement was to centres in 
the Winnipeg zone and comprised the transfer 
of 26 bush men, 7 highway construction 
workers, 2 mine workers, 2 tractor operators, 
one farm hand and one labourer. Of the 
persons going outside the province, the Port 
Arthur zone was the destination of 26 bush 
workers and 2 mine labourers, while the one 
remaining was a farm hand, bound for the 
Yorkton zone. Transfers from Saskatchewan 
centres, during December, numbered 49 and 
were entirely of bush men proceeding to 
employment within the province. Of these, 
44 journeyed to employment in the Prince 
Albert zone, the Saskatoon office effecting the 
transfer of 15 and the Prince Albert. office 
of 29. The balance of this provincial move- 
ment was to the Yorkton zone, the Yorkton 
city office despatching 4 bush men and the 
Regina office one bush man. Reduced rates 
certificates granted in Alberta, during Decem- 
ber, totalled 95, all provincial. These were 
issued at the Edmonton office to 73 bush 
workers, 6 sawmill workers, 6 labourers, 4. 
fishermen, 2 mine workers, 2 maids, one farm» 
hand and one farm housekeeper journeying to: 
various sections of the Edmonton zone.. 
Profiting by the Employment Service reducedi 
transportation rate in British Columbia, 
during December, 2 mine workers and one 
farm hand secured certificates at the Van- 
couver office, for transportation to employ- 
ment within the same zone, 

Of the 858 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, during December, 356 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 494 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 7 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway and one by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway. 


Canada During December, 1936 


although it was decidedly higher than in 
either 1984 or 1988. The cumulative total for 
each of the last five years has been very much 
lower than in earlier years of the record; the 
wholesale prices of building materials since 
1931 have also been decidedly lower than in 
any preceding year since 1920. 

Detailed statements were received for De- 
cember from some 50 cities, showing that they 
had issued some 165 permits for dwellings 
valued at almost $1,200,000 and 700 permits 
for other buildings at an estimated cost of 
more than $1,700,000. There were also four 
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permits taken out for engineering work at a 
cost of $35,400. During November the con- 
struction of some 280 dwellings and 1,400 other 
buildings was authorized; these were estimated 
to cost approximately $1,198,000 and’ $1,600,000, 
respectively. 

As compared with the preceding month, 
Quebec, Ontario and Saskatchewan reported 
increases in the value of the building author- 
ized, that of $256,877 or 40-2 p.c. in Quebec 
being greatest. Of the declines indicated in 
the remaining provinces, that of $55,777 in 
New Brunswick was most pronounced. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia recorded increases as compared with 
December, 1935, in the value of the building 
represented by the permits granted. In this 
comparison, Ontario reported the greatest gain 
of $599,542 or 52-6 p.c. 

Of the four largest cities, Montreal and 
Toronto registered increases as compared with 
November, 1936, and also as compared with 
December, 1935, Vancouver reported a decline 
as compared with the preceding month, but a 
gain over the same month in 1935, while Win- 
nipeg showed a reduction in the value of the 
building permits issued in each comparison. 
Of the smaller centres, Shawinigan Falls, Three 
Rivers, ‘Chatham, Hamilton, Kingston, Owen 


Sound, Port Arthur, Sarnia, Riverside, St. 
Boniface, Moose Jaw, Regina; Saskatoon, Ed- 
monton, Lethbridge, Prince Rupert and North 
Vancouver recorded increases as compared with 
November, 1936, and also with December, 1935. 


pyelhee 
Indexes of | MCexes © 
Value of Value of value of poplene 
permits permits permits buildi - 
Year issued issued in ssued in i ie 
in twelve twelve ore oe Be 
December months months bee ht 
(1926=100) (Average 
1926=100) 
$ $ 
1936...... 3,225,274 | 39,809,442 25-5 85-4 
TO8b wee. 2,401,856 | 46,560,623 | . 29°8 81°2 
1934...... 2,521,820 | 27,457,524 17-6 82°6 
LOSBHaie 1,983,292 | 21,776,496 13°9 78:3 
LOS 2 ois ee 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 27-1 77-2 
TOS Tee 7,895,106 |112,222, 845 71°8 81-9 
1930228955 15,440,281 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
192 Ger ee 14,688,682 |234,944,549 150-2 99-0 
1928...... 16,095,160 |219,105, 715 140-1 97-1 
1927iaek 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 118-0 96-1 
LOZ 6 None 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 
1OZO Me 7,363,777 |125,029,367 79°9 102-9 
1924. ne: §,463,319 |126,583,148 80-9 106-6 
L923 Ue 6,974,256 |1383,521,621 85-4 111-8 
1920 9,517,402 |148,215, 407 94-8 108-7 
LOOM ie 5,537,330 |116, 794,414 74°7 122-7 
19202 oes 4,844,354 1117, 019,622 74-8 144-0 





The following table shows the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during the 
Decembers of the years since 1920, and also 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 











Cities Dec., 1986 | Nov., 1986 | Dec., 1935 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward V’d— 
Charlottetown...... Nil 2,250 1,760 | 
Nova Scotia.......... 80,310 98,627 31,660 
Ml aliiax Aes osc 66 73, 660 80,727 31,610 
New Glasgow....... 4,500 6,000 i 
MSV OUOV cs bacctc shee 2,150 11,900 
New Brunswick..... 10,775 66,552 3,792 
Fredericton... ...... 4,000 36, 600 1 
*MonctoOn 65 Veeie ss 1,090 2,975 - | 
*SaintiJOnn. iJ350.s 5,685 26,977 3,792 | 
Quebec............... 895, 203 638,326 928,230 | 
*Montreal—*Maison- 843,590 503,773 739,815 | 
NCUVE ees uae es 
*Quebee.. i ssuienss 1,135 43,690 27,180 
Shawinigan Falls... 12,943 3,003 600 
*Sherbrooke......... 2,900 44,850 135, 100 
*Three Rivers....... 16,835 18,010 2,735 
*Westmount......... 17,800 30,000 22,800 
Oncarlo ec ee 1,739,931 | 1,670,295 1,140,389 
Belleville tcc. Nil , 200 800 
SBrantiOrd 220 pag cco - 10,755 22,138 17,460 
(Shatham:.. ssc % 82,600 4,250 21,500 
*Fort William........ 1,800 6, 800 450 } 
Cal Gree cian. ccraces 1,510 10,305 975 
SGuelphy. 636.228 6 sis 285 2,420 833 
“Hamilton insis cess 269, 251 179, 805 47,797 
ell 5G 1114-170) | ae ra 18,685 7,915 295 
*Kitchener........... 16,095 31,560 32,090 
valiifey ko (0) Wen Ren 19,345 38,310 12,655 
Niagara Falls....... 3,305 5,010 1,135 
RN AWaL Io sae 1,435 3,100 400 
POMAWEL a cued utes 47,400 76, 455 24,750 
Owen Sound........ 83,125 5,600 1,150 
‘*Peterborough....... 3,585 81,779 2,635 
*Port Arthuris .:cs. ss 8,385 6,526 1,050 
MStTAtlOrd ees tees 1,843 4,355 4,725 





Cities Dec. 1936 | Nov. 1936 | Dec. 1935 
y $ $ $ 
| Ontario—con. ‘ 
+ *St, Catharines...... 37,465 185,385 5,425 
*St. Thomas......... 11,500 825 36,130 
POTTS. tater ols ota » 5,830 - 4,150 2,550 
Sault Ste. Marie... 8,590 11,655 17,250 
*TOLOntOuse eee 988,520 821,351 739,812 
York and East 128,065 136,870 139,368 
York Townships 
Welland ic cesas leet 981 Oddie 60 
*Windsor. ....2 004 26,885 60,872 9,405 
Riverside......... 2,275 25 il 
Woodstock.......... 10,416 7,697 19,689 
Manitoba............. 48,350 70,200 41,850 
* Brandon. nas ciacee: Nil 2,700 i 
St. Boniface......... 20,100 8,800 9,200 
SWinnipee i. dee esl 28,250 58, 700 32,650 
Saskatchewan....... 69, 050 25,845 9,025 
*Moose Jaw.......... 9,250 4,520 il 
*Reoing. i hve se 18,525 12,850 1,050 
*Saskatoon.......... 41,275 8,475 7,975 
| VAUD OPC AG oi ccteitepsiic 71,444 96,116 26,275 
. "al eary Mise. ciate 9,526 68,041 13,920 
*Hdmonton.......... 40,265 13, 10,823 
Lethbridge......... 21,653 14,740 1,430 
| Medicine Hat....... Nil 33 100 
| British Columbia.... 310, 211 362,214 218,875 
1 WK am LOO DS: erage e fare 265 7,120 3,130 
Nanaimo: tenets 2,550 48,685 6,075 
*New Westminster... 17,700 17,000 20,465 
Prince Rupert....... 48,765 275 351 
*“Vancouver,. ssa 212,685 254,015 163,785 
North Vancouver. 5,07 1,055 Nil 
*NMACCOLIA ee eee ee oe 23,176 34,064 25,069 
1  Total—68 cities..... 3,225,274 | 3,030,425 2,401,856 
| *Total—25 cities.... 2,827,296 | 2,707,768 2,174,333 
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for the completed years; the 1986 figures are 
unrevised, while for preceding years the statis- 
tics are revised. (A revised statement for 1986 
will be issued next month.) Index numbers, 
based upon the total value of the building 
authorized by these cities during 1926 as 100, 
are given below, as are the average index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building ma- 
terials in the years 1920-36. 

The unrevised statistics for 1986 indicate 
that last year’s aggregate was 14-5 p.c. lower 
than in 1986, although it was higher than in 


either 1934 or 1933. With these exceptions, 
the 1936 total was lower than in any other 
year since 1920. The index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials, though 
slightly higher than in any of the years, 1931- 
1935, was considerably lower than in any other 
year since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities in 
November and December, 1936, and December, 
1935. The 35 centres for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked thus “x”. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
January, 1937, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment in December showed little 
change, on the whole, as compared with the 
previous month. There was an improvement 
in employment between November 23 and 
December 14 in coal mining, iron and steel 
manufacture, the motor vehicle and aircraft 
industry, ship building and repairing, the 
cotton industry, tailoring, the distributive 
trades, and hotel, etc. service. ‘There was 
a decline, however, in a number of indus- 
tries, including building and contracting, 
agriculture, fishing, stone quarrying, and port 
transport service, in which outdoor employ- 
ment on December 14 was interrupted by 
adverse weather conditions. There was also 
a seasonal decline in employment in the 
pottery, boot and shoe, and hosiery indus- 
tries. | 

It is estimated that at December 14, 1936, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, 
in employment in Great Britan, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately 
11,132,000. This was 12,000 more than at 
November 28, 1936, and 503,000 more than 
at December 16, 1935. Statistics are not yet 
available which would enable satisfactory 
estimates to be made of the numbers of 
agricultural workers in employment. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 
(excluding agricultural workers), the per- 
centage unemployed in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, at December 14, 1936 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 12-2, the 
same as at November 23, 1936, as compared 
with 14-1 at December 16, 1935. In Great 
Britain the percentage at December 14, was 
11-9, the same as at November 23, as com- 
pared with 13-9 at December 16, 1935, 


At December 14, 1936, the numbers of 
persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,365,035 
wholly unemployed, 194,841 temporarily 
stopped, and 68,843 normally in casual 
employment, making a total of 1,628,719. 
This was 5,117 more than a month before, 
but 239,846 less than a year before. The 
total of 1,628,719 included 1,305,382 men, 
40,949 boys, 241,771 women, and 40,617 girls. 
The numbers unemployed usually show a 
reduction in December: the increase this year 
was largely due to the effects of the bad 
weather conditions, referred to above, on 
outdoor employment. It may also, however, 
have been partly attributable to the pro- 
visions of the Unemployment Insurance 
(Agriculture) Act, under. which benefit 
recently became payable to unemployed 
agricultural workers; the numbers of such 
workers recorded as unemployed rose in 
Great Britain by over 8,000 between 
November 23 and December 14. 


The persons on the registers in Great 
Britain included 1,400,188 applicants for in- 
surance benefit or unemployment allowances, 
128,303 other insured persons (including in- 
sured juveniles under 16 years of age), and 
100,228 uninsured persons. Of the 1,400,188 
applicants for benefit or allowances, 744,437 
had claims admitted for insurance benefit and 
578,987 had applications authorized for allow- 
ances at December 14, the balance of 76,764 
included 43,850 persons whose position under 
the conditions relating to contributions paid 
and benefit received had not been deter- 
mined, 8,167 persons who had been disqualified 
for short periods from receiving benefit, and 
24,747 persons whose needs had been held 
not to justify payment of unemployment 
allowances. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
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Employment Exchanges at December 14, 
1936, was 1,702,673, as compared with 


1,693,945 at November 23, 1936, and 1,932,839 
at December 16, 1935. 


United States 


The upswing in employment which has 
been evidenced each month since February, 
1936, in the combined manufacturing and 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
continued through December, Secretary of 
Labor Frances Perkins announced. “Approxi- 
mately 470,000 additional workers found 
employment in these combined industries 
between November and December, and 
aggregate weekly payrolls rose by over 
$14,100,000,” she said. 

A comparison of employment shows a gain 
in the combined groups of more than 
1,340,000 workers between December, 1935, 
and December, 1936. Weekly payrolls in 
December, 1936, were nearly $53,000,000 
greater than in the corresponding month of 
1935. 

Approximately 86,000 factory wage earners 
were returned to jobs in December. This 
increase is particularly noteworthy as factory 
employment usually declines from November 
to December, decreases having been shown in 
13 of the preceding 17 years for which data 
are available. The December increase con- 
tinues the unbroken succession of factory 
employment gains which have been reported 
each month since January, 1936. 

Increases in factory payrolls from Novem- 
ber to December have been recorded in 9 
of the preceding 17 years. The current gain 
of 4-5 per cent, however, has been exceeded 
in only three instances. This pronounced 
increase in payrolls is due in part to the 
numerous wage-rate increases received by 
factory workers between the November 15 
and December 15 pay periods. ‘The esti- 
mated number of factory wage earners 
employed in December (8,187,000) exceeds 
that of any month since December, 1929, 
and total weekly payrolls in December 
($192,400,000) is the maximum recorded since 
May, 19380. Average employment for the 12 
months of 1986 was 6:8 per cent above the 
1935 average. Factory payrolls for the year 
1936 were 15-4 per cent above the 1935 
average. 


Durable Goods Industries—In the durable 
zoods industries, employment increased 1:5 
per cent from November to December, the 
December, 1936, employment index (92-0) 
reaching the highest point since April, 1930, 
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and indicating the employment of 920 
workers in December for every 1,000 
employed during the index-base year (1923- 
25=—100). The increase of 0-7 per cent in 
employment in the non-durable goods group: 
raised the December index to 103-9, which, 
with the exceptions of September and 
October, 1936, is the highest monthly level 
reached since November, 1929. In the non- 
durable goods group, 1,039 workers were 
employed in December for every 1,000 work- 
ing during the index-base period. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Eight of 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 


reported gains. in employment between 
November and December. The largest gain 
(approximately 380,000) was a _ seasonal 


expansion in retail trade, due primarily to 
the employment of extra workers to handle 
the holiday trade. In the general merchandis- 
ing group, which is composed of department, 
variety, and general merchandising stores and 
mail-order houses, employment increased 32:5 
per cent or by nearly 295,000 workers. The 
level of employment in this group in 
December, 1936, exceeded the December, 1929, 
level by 11-2 per cent. In “other retail 
trade” establishments employment increased 
3°4 per cent over the month interval or by 
nearly 87,000 workers. 

Reports received from wholesale trade firms 
indicate a net gain in employment of 1-7 
per cent or approximately 24,000 workers over 
the month interval. The increase was shared 


by most of the branches of wholesale 
distribution. 
Seasonal demands resulted in increased 


employment of nearly 12,000 workers in the 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining in- 
dustries. The gain in employment in the 
anthracite mining was accompanied by a 
rise of 37:7 per cent in weekly payrolls. 
Laundries, metal mines, insurance, and 
brokerage offices also reported larger numbers 
of workers in December than in the preceding 
month. 

Among the 8 non-manufacturing industries 
reporting decreased employment from No- 
vember to December, seasonal recessions were 
shown in private building construction (8:3 
per cent), quarrying and non-metallic mining 
(6-6 per cent), dyeing and cleaning (4-4 per 
cent), and year-round hotels (1-1 per cent). 
The remaining four industries (telephone and 
telegraph, electric hght and power and manu- 
factured gas, electric railroad and motor-bus 
operations and maintenance, and _ crude 
petroleum producing) showed decreases rang- 
ing from 0-1 per cent to 1:2 per cent. 
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Aggregate employment in the 16 non-manu- 
facturing industries combined showed a net 
gain of approximately 385,000 workers between 
November and December. 


Manufacturing Industries. — December 
marks the eleventh consecutive month in 
which gains in factory employment have 
been shown, the increase of 1-0 per cent over 
the month interval raising the December 
index (97-7) to the highest level reached 
since December, 1929. Factory payrolls also 
increased from November to December, the 
rise of 4°5 per cent bringing the payroll 
index (94:6) above that of any preceding 
month since May, 1930. Both of these gains 
are of more than usual interest, the employ- 
ment gain because of the fact that employ- 
ment generally declines from November to 
December and the payroll gain, because of 
the rather sharp advance which was aug- 
mented by the large number of wage-rate 
increases which occurred between November 
15 and December 15. More than 606,000 
of the 4,200,000 factory wage earners covered 
in the monthly survey received increases in 
wage-rates between November 15 and De- 
cember 15. The industries in which the 
largest numbers of employees were affected 
by these wage increases were blast furnaces- 
steelworks-rolling mills, cotton goods, woolen 
and worsted goods, brass-bronze-copper 
products, automobiles, electrical machinery, 
paper and pulp, tires and tubes, chemicals, 
petroleum refining, and foundries. 

Factory employment in December, 1936, 
was 10-8 per cent above the December, 1935, 
level (88:2) and factory payrolls were 22-2 
per cent above December, 1985 (77-4). 

Fifty of the 89 manufacturing industries 
included in the survey showed more 
employees working in December than in the 
preceding month and 59 industries reported 
larger payrolls. The payrolls reported rep- 
resent earnings only and do not include gift 
or bonus payments. Among the industries 
showing substantial seasonal gains in employ- 
ment were fertilizers, 15-5 per cent; auto- 
mobiles, 6:2 per cent; and agricultural 
implements, 6-0 per cent. Other industries 
showing large gains were woolen and worsted 
goods, 10-1 per cent; locomotives, 8-2 per 
cent; aircraft, 7-3 per cent; boots and shoes, 
7-0 per cent; and iron and steel forgings, 
5:9 per cent. 

Gains in employment ranging from 4:1 
per cent to 4:5 per cent were reported in 
the carpet and rug, dyeing and finishing 
textiles, hardware, stamped and enamelled 
ware, and lighting equipment industries. 


Industries of major importance in which 
smaller increases were reported were 
slaughtering and meat packing (3-2 per cent), 
blast furnaces-steel works-rolling mills (1:5 
per cent), foundries and machine shops (2:3 
per cent), electrical machinery (2-6 per cent), 
book and job printing (2-1 per cent), silk 
and rayon goods (1:8 per cent), cotton goods 
(1-8 per cent), and millwork (1-3 per cent). 
A further gain in employment of 2-1 per cent 
was shown in the machine tool industry con- 
tinuing the succession of increases which have 
been reported in this industry each month 


with but one exception for more than two 


years. Employment in this industry in 
December was above the level of any month 
since June, 1930, and was 290-7 per cent 
above the low point of April, 1933. 

Among the 39 industries in which declines 
in employment were shown seasonal slack 
resulted in decreases of 35-1 per cent in beet 
sugar, 14-8 per cent in canning and preserv- 
ing, 7-6 per cent in jewellery, 7-2 per cent 
in millinery, 5-9 per cent in marble-slate- 
granite, 5-4 per cent in cottonseed oil-cake- 
meal, 4:6 per cent in cigars and cigarettes, 
4-6 per cent in stoves, 3-5 per cent in radios 
and phonographs, 3-4 per cent in cement, and 
1-8 per cent in confectionery. Other sub- 
stantial declines were shown in shipbuilding 
(8-4 per cent), structural ironwork (4:4 per 
cent), and soap (4:5 per cent). 

The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns supplied by 
representative establishments in 89 manufactur- 
ing industries. The base used in computing these 
indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-1925, taken 
as 100. They have not been adjusted for 
seasonal variation. Reports were received in 
December, 1936, from 22,613 manufacturing 
establishments employing 4,179,434 workers, 
whose weekly earnings during the pay period 
ending nearest December 15 were $103,223,108. 





Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and 
Resources, announced in the House of 
Commons recently that coal movements in 
Canada under assisted freight rates provided 
by the Government reached an all-time high 
in 1936 of 2,362,404 tons. 

The statement said preliminary figures 
showed assistance for the movement had 
cost the Government $2,212,602 and that all 
coal-producing provinces benefited. 

It said also the assistance was of “con- 
siderable aid to employment” and that the 
coal movements provided employment to 
more than 4,500 men, representing almost 
1,000,000 men-days of work. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded: by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and’ construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that im any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1985, which came into force on 
May 1, "986. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1980 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1980 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into. con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair andi reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding dée- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonablé time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for Bibi work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT oF NationaL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc) 


Construction of two seaplane hangars at 
R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Engineers 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 15, 19837. Amount of contract, $221,000.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


Asbestos Insulation Workers....... 
Blaeksmrthsinws sav cciau aude nese che rates 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers 

helpers—(continuously employed 

at mixing and tempering mortar). 
@arpenters) rs Mee aes gu 
Cement finishers.......... obi Bene 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ALOEMSECATIN)Mcuinss cele nichts scutes 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
Hi ator, (PAB OLEllC.) ik.) pews aed 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) 
Di Vierse Pm ue lec Ne ee a Caetome 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon....... reat 
epee. operating, steam—single 


% or double drums....-......-0000: 0 90 44 
Hoist operators (gas or elec.)...... 0 60 44 
leetriGiange we: Gets eaten ks 1 00 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 

WA WOULETBRY Ah ere ew aa! saloie Sek ohne 0 45 44 
athens Mmetaten cas oc sclloca ay tees 1 00 44 
Labora wood... oi. sss ots osehieide 0 75 44 


(om) 
cr 
oS 
Co GS GO CO CO GO CO GO CO GO CO GO CO GO 00 CO Q0 CO GO CO CO os GO GO GO 
i 
i 


IMPS CHIMISUSE TS ais cis aisle tate deeheavelete eretave 0 75 44 
Motor truck drivers...............- 0 50 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 
Re EOHIS site cocks Kee taya sidiclclle certo eter nan 1 50 44 
DALOURT Pekin lge cies cade ston rick 2 00 44 
ASCOUSEN Ack eae sos Sanaa es 2 50 44 
PSEGTINE< ctibed deni itanens ops ethane aster ioe 3 00 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 44 
WISStEKeTS ods ae ak «heels coe ae ae 1 00 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 


employed at mixing and temper- 





POM TETIAL cao aeuld ss cae eae 0.624 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 1 123 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 124 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. Q 744 8 44 
Stone cubvers a... weed hole dee ee 1 00 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 
Tile setters, ornamental............ 1 124 8 44 
Tile setters helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen)............ 0 50 8 44 
Pilo- driver foreman rae: 2s 6 odie sade 1 12% 8 44 
Pile driver engineer..............+. 1 00 8 44 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 0 90 8 44 
Pile (river Mel. sie) ns oc ca ete s Une 0 90 8 44 
Pile driver labourers............... 0 45 8 44 
Pile driver fireman................ 0 65 8 44 
Watehrtantin! soe ncs.iblecls arcu 0 40 8 44 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in any 
lent where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of worker are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a power house at the 
R.C.A.F. Station, Dartmouth, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Walters Construction and Engin- 
eering Co., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 14, 1937. Amount of contract, $26,- 
600.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos Insulation Workers....... $0 60 8 44 
IBTACKSmmGhsi. i Oot Ue wratake breveieme se © 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers...... a 0 974 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar)....... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters aun annuals tes 0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers... 05.6. siete en on 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
KSCCATI) (cee vevarste otaesctele Pe Bh hited ait 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(gas and electric)..........-....: 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. or elec.. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
PPE OTRC) oF cae elce 2 isthe eee e 0 40 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam: 1 or 2 
LEAS Ryetbtelas ghee btrice siecsces 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam: 3 or 
WHOLE, CLUMIS fos sie es Ooi een ates 0 75 § 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or elec........ 0 50 8 44 
IbTectricians!)..2uwini-'e cee cecss set alone 0 80 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
TS DOURCES 22 Bis cisia Ueiavsisgaie betes vince sete 0 40 8 44 
Tathers, metallia yet sete soe e 0 60 8 44 
Tuathers; Woodsen snes «seer. cae cee 0 55 8 44 
Machinists ssc vetivis creebe sie ls cela oe 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MESH WOE fe) 1\ alu Minas Shieie 3% 1 45 8 44 
SUCOUSMG oc. Ue penis feats acuebhinrera eretararate 1 95 8 44 
A EOTSH teas sea aNetane: Cibneres tora latte 2 45 8 44 
CONSE kad eats Ae eel te ele el eete 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plasterere.s b). lactase sleet ol tere aioe nace 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- em 
pering material).......:....-..<- 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Rooiers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............-+- 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............- 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
DCONECULLCTS <2 diriuisieseroreeyereh siete 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Tilesetters—ornamental............ 0 974 8 44 
Tilesetters helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen)..............- 0 45 8 44 
Watchmian|| 2 sens) t.. . deb eee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a sewer at the Dominion 
Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. A. Auclair, Monument, Giffard, P.Q. 
Date of contract, January 18, 1987. Amount of 
contract, $25,300.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
KCATPENUCES: hac. Peers 5s $0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers, io SAEs 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opers.— 
MOLCATIN. § carscuatole ernie ttieses Rae eee a 0 60 8 44 
Gas. or alee NHL... tia eeuee 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
MOH vets) Ce aie es eee: 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. or elec.. 0 50 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 0 60 8 44 
SrOr MOS GRUNS we Lae oeretie. 0 70 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 50 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Hea DOUrersy c\.4) nee NES Ree, . 0 40 8 44 
Motor truek drivers: ©.......- tan: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
ikand. 2 tons siete st eb) teen 1 45 8 44 
ORUOTES 0's CANE yokes See Oe eee 1 95 8 44 
EONS | Ve ie ree ANS ee 2 45 8 44 
ORtONS 4 gsk pence nS ee aa 2 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Pipe layers (C.1. pipe)............. 0 50 8 44 
WiSsteh i.e’ 5. oy 2K a a Ge 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rtesa 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a concrete conduit for the 


extension of a steam heating main at the 
Single Officers’ Quarters, R.C.A.F. Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, the Fron- 
tenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 22, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $3,920.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

f , day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
Carpenters ces sine oe ecient 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers <1.) jx. $n dhe 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tors (steam) Boise sees heen 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

LOLS) (CaS. Or CleG ns. eae cee 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 44 
DW Vers kc. ehh eb iaee sn cebees ARE 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Firemen—stationary..............- 0 45 8 44 
Pabourers i. cles scat ees ote 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and trueck— 

LANG SONS eh cuties atone isis taene eens 1 45 8 44 

O CONS Jb Ree. Ro saiabecaye tccleiaiaee 1 95 8 44 

AU tong Anus tase Nine: teapmeie rie 2 45 8 44 

EONS avo ctu Net area nana memes 2 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 

odmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............-+- 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Supply and installation of a travelling crane 
in the Workshop Building at Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station at Dartmouth, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Herbert Morris Crane & Hoist 
Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, January 28, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$7,470.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— | 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Structural steel workers............ $0 75 8 44 
Machinistauye 24 te Othe cd) one 0 70 8 44 
Painters eee ee re ea J od inh 0 55 8 44 
LA DOULEES Sete fod col. 0 40 8 44 
Hilectricians).a0en .eenek)c kde luts 0 80 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Excavation work for the Training Building 
at R.C.C.S. Depot at Barriefield, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Donald A. McLeod, Kings- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, January 29, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $7,860.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Canpentersaye.,. cee. saeco e ens ee $0 75 8 44 

Cementiinishers ens. si. snes 0 95 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opers.— 

UCRIN Ee AE tae were’... « a atstetets 0 65 8 44 

(Goemoriclec’s, wee we «<5. i-o.cuys eats 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 

TOT VETS MEE aie. eeiNire ote. sobeectactiels 0 40 8 44 

Tg DOUTETSE. ASP Sis s cclen lo eare ee 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck Griverssi... sh. ol. s asee 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

jhand2 "tons ase: won te ose eee 1 45 8 44 

DB EODS eye ee Re esis 5 takails io helets tate te 1 95 8 44 

TONS Sal ee TIRE es alse sn one cals 2 45 8 44 

Ion ray eels fy eg: ° A) A a Pa 2 95 '8 44 

Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 90 8 44 

Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 

Steam shovel firemen.............. Ordo 8 44 

Steam shovel cranemen....,....... 0 70 8 44 

Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 

Stone cuviers iat Pee ead 6 OM BM ad 0 95 8 44 

Masons tort ween ac ane. os oleae 0 95 8 44 

POW Geri eiy-4 A seein. ac oe ote 0 50 8 44 

VS CCHIM EN ide ae ays <a: .s oe covert hint 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any. instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not. be exceeded on this work. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of Sup- 
plies, Equipment, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of January, 1937, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 

Whaling Boats, 27 ft.......... John Etherington Ltd., Shel- 
burne, N.S. 

BEmMketan, tise ee tices ce West Coast Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 

BEmkets. sac er. Corie tccen Bates & Innes Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Waterproof coats............. Croydon Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Barrack bedsteads........... Ives onee Co., Ltd., Corn- 
wal 

Witpcord oy.) dtl os eta tenes Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Witter iGans) 45 airckt. ice oo ues Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

H@kagecapss. . ve... .oetceen Hamilton Uniform Cap) Co., 
Hamilton Ont. 

Serge doublets............... S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 

Soldiers}: boxeshu.&....<t 4s. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ct- 
tawa, Ont 

Overhaul and modification of/Canadian Wright Ltd., Mont- 

aeroplane engines (2). real, P.Q. 

Reconditioning of seaplane... .|Wells Air Harbour, Lulu Island, 

Eburne, P.O., Vancouver, 


B. 
Complete overhaul of aero- Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
plane engine. Aircraft Co., Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. 
TUSANC Sid ben tare ates worst eitile Ditchburn Boats & Aircraft 
Ltd., Gravenhurst, Ont. 
Complete overhaul of aero- Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
plane engine. ges Co., Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. 
. J. Turner & Sons, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 
Camp cooking ranges and parts|Galt Stove & Furnace Co., 
bcova Ont. 


Marquee tents................ J 


Tent pins. tes ekeete oct ake de a A, Amyot, Ottawa, 
nt. 

Serge jackets, drab........... The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Circular vents: seseeeiec os: * aoe. Smith & Co., Montreal, 
je 

Crremar Cents state tee ee cs Woods Manufacturing Co., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Aeroplane engine............. Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
rae Co., Ltd., Lon- 


gueuil, P.Q. 
Complete overhaul of aero- Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
plane engine. ee Co., Ltd., Lon- 


gueuil, P.Q. 
Peg-Top buoys—Ist class..... Halifax Shipyards Ltd.. Be 
ax RW, 
Transmitters (four-channel), Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., 
. ete. Montreal, P.Q. gd St 4 
Transformers, telegraph...... Canadian Marconi Co. “Pr bbars 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Wireless set parts.............. Northern Electrie Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 





Contracts for the Manufacture of Aircraft 


Three contracts for the manufacture of air- 
craft, namely (1) for Stranraer Boat Seaplanes 
to Canadian Vickers Ltd., Montreal; (2) for 
Northrop “Delta” Aircraft to Canadian Vickers 
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Ltd., Montreal; and (3) for Wright Cyclone 
Engines to Canadian Wright Ltd., Montreal, 
were awarded subject to the following fair 


wages schedule:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine assem bly— 

FAtter CARED Nee, on week eae $0 55 48 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.)............ 0 40 48 
Machinist cubis un waie male 0 55 48 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 48 
Machine operators..............- 0 50 48 
Sandblaster sy N. saan Ue. ose 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age... 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age.. 0 30 48 

Airframe construction and assem- 

v= 

TCL ORCAS HS) Ac paneer Cee a vs 0 55 48 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.)............ 0 40 48 
Machinist 0 55 48 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 48 
Machine operator...............- 0 50 48 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 55 48 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 48 
NUE es ERS NEA Tas Na URE: AN as 0 55 48 
Welder’s helper.................. 0 40 4s 
LOCUIEGI AIS NYE LIA Wy ee) ees, 0 55 48 
Electrician’s helper.............. 0 40 48 
Paintory. tasers Seilitoue Vie 0 55 48 
Painter's helper :c0 Man) Pe 0 40 48 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 35 48 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 25 48 
Upholsterer . een) eta 0 55 48 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 40 48 
Sand blastery coe.) arve tol Mew 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age. 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age.. 0 30 48 
p EOFECTOREAOAR NRC acy Lie «A uae, 0 55 48 
Erector’s helpers................. 0 40 48 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 55 48 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 40 48 
D Bo) o¢e3 Puce ne sees AMER TS al) Aen IN Mg 0 50 48 

Mi sien tobe to fitters, machinists 

and sheet metal workers only— 

16 to 21 years of age— 

aa ORE OG AY LE aE TON. Ge 0 20 48 
ANC SVORE eee ean ce) aid: ieee 0 25 48 
BECISCRE OMIM Mey MLO Uh 0 35 48 








Nortse,—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
Not more than one apprentice to be employed to each 5 
journeymen. 


Post Orrice DreparTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of Sup- 
plies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of January, 1937, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 


above referred to:— 
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Supplies ordered Contractor 


Dating stamps and type, brass}Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
crown, seals, cancellers, etc.| Ottawa, Ont 

Rubber’ stamps, daters, etc., Bache nade CO. tc, 
also repairs to same......... Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 


L@. 
aeeae M. oer Son Co., Mont- 
real, P 
wana Horn Bros. Woollen Co;btd., 
Lindsay, Ont 
tens a ce Voor 


ce 6c 
6 6 


«ee ce 


Montreal, 
Sas fereis Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings............. Lae W. Carling, Ottawa, 
n 
S18 Ma J. Spencer Turner Co., 
ilton, Ont. 
7 Oe 2 OE Smallman & Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont 
Suk Garena Hugh leet Co. . Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont 
Stamping machines, etc....... Machine Works, Ltd., Ottawa, 


Scales Mu. ne ele tone ae Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

DOBIOS i oesck din canes merenime cee Gurney Seale Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont 

DAtchel sis, iin, Gavseriens age Ries S. Ae Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


ct ce 


Ham- 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WORKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of wharf repairs at Port Cle- 
ments, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. A. 
Robertson, Port Clements, B:C. Date of con- 
tract, December 11, 1986. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $3,663. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted) in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
Pile driver foreman................ $1 123 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 
Piledriverimans, > swacdteeeece te 0 90 8 
Booman ee acca, dere dees 0 90 8 
Bridgeman. (A Spikioienech nates 0 90 8 
Pireémanwicieee cy eons cat Go tealsene 0 65 8 
Ea DOurersia.bieceeinccseec sete 0 45 8 





In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workmen are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this contract. 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the R.C.N.V.R. Building at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Messrs. John and 
Charles Currie, Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of 


contract, December 19, 1936. Amount of 
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contract, $8,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Cement and concrete mixer oper.— 4 
Gas-orvelectriClctcle....cceeees $0 60 44 
EGA SAL Wes cne Miots. x areeieeae 0 90 44 
Cement finishers..................- 0 75 44 
Stonemasons... eke cress... scien 1 10 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers*............. 0 50 44, 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 


Carpenters and joiners............. 


(=) 
co 
or 
@ GO CO GO CO CO GO 00 0D GO 00 GO 00 CO CO 
e 
tx 


Sheet metal workers............... 0 90 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 44 
Mathers metal (eo eaeea. . 00 ec lee 1 00 44 
iPlasterorseeccr ole) sca « 2s eee 1 00 44 
Plasterers’ helpers*...........-...- 0 623 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 80 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 


TCT) Hee hate une e. 2 auleeide 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 1 00 8 44 
TUM OOUTeTS Mba miele: 2: \c ne een, 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 

TEV OPA poet, Ses even tia sich sy boats 0 45 8 44 
Motor truclc drivers srt... s octane 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

IPEO 2ytOUS Mee Mirth as s a saison 1 50 8 44 

SECON Sth MAREE Re isis vale Parotid 2 00 8 44 
WittChin anes teint co c's ck wince 0 40 8 44 


* Continuously employed mixing and tempering mortar or 
material. 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates,are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or [current” practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per_week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Black River, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Cummins Construction Com- 
pany, Montebello, Que. Date of contract, 
December 21, 1986. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,185. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Harrison River, B.C. 
Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge & 
Derrick Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, January 9, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $12,600. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Correction 


In the Lasour Gazette for November, 1986 
(pp. 1058-59), particulars were given of a con- 
tract that was awarded on October 6, 1936, 
to the Meteghan Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Meteghan, NS., amounting to $57,508, for 
the construction of a three-masted' wooden 
auxiliary sailing schooner to be delivered to 
H.M.C. Dockyard at Halifax, N.S. The fair 
wages schedule quoted as having been inserted 


in the contract, however, was not the one 
included in the contract and was printed by 
mistake. The following is the text of the 
clause and fair wages schedule which were 
inserted in this contract: 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour on the construction of the 
work hereby contracted, for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being performed) for 
the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rate in such district, then a fair and 
reasonable rate. In no event shall the wages 
be less than those set out in the schedule of 
minimum rates hereunder. The working hours 
shall not exceed eight hours a day, unless, for 
the protection of life or property or for other 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Min- 
ister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. ‘The following is the schedule of 
wages and working day hours:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per day 
BiZcasuitirisicin. kee yee. means ed $0 45 8 
Caulkers—wood..............0.e0- 0 45 8 
TOMMOD erie fee ele ake one eG epee: 0 45 8 
ME&ChiMIsts ts costes ole Cae ne 0 50 8 
Pipefittersizau:.2ao. skied LSet 0 50 8 
PNechriciangact Loe. kee ee 0 50 8 
PaImtersics ct iis tvs tsicidestsoimey avet aes 0 45 8 
RSI OSHA aad 0 ede UMN MR ANT RE RV 0 45 8 
MI DOULET Ae sense e ee tei, uete Wena 0 30 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





The Vocational Division, Office of Education 
of the United States Department of the In- 
terior, has issued a “Digest of Annual Reports 
of State Boards for Vocational Education.” 
This digest comprises (1) a general introduc- 
tory survey of developments in the field of 
vocational education and vocational rehabilia- 
tion of disabled persons during 1935; (2) a 
summary of descriptive reports by the States 
covering administration and developments 
under State plans in the sever.l fields of voca- 
tional education—agricultural, trade and in- 
dustrial, home economics, and commercial— 
and in the field of vocational rehabilitation of 
the disabled; and (8) statistical and financial 
tables compiled from State report showing by 
States expenditures of Federal, State and local 
money, enrolments in Vocational schools, and 
number of disabled persons vocationally re- 
habilitated. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES | 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
Department. Such agreements are summar- 
ized each month in the LaBour Gazerts. In 
the majority of cases the agreements are 
signed by both the employers and the em- 
ployees. Verbal agreements, which are also 
included in the records, are schedules of 
rates of wages and hours of labour and other 
conditions of employment agreed: upon be- 
tween the parties concerned, and in effect 
though not signed. In each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


St. Anprews, N.B—Canapian Paciric Ratt- 
way CoMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
ConneEctEeD WitH Boat TraFric THROUGH 
THE Port or St. ANDREWS. 

Agreement was reached following mediation 
by officials of the Department of Labour. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 
1937, subject to 30 days’ notice from either 
party. 

Payment of wages will be made at the rate of 
30 cents per ton handled to be divided amongst 
the gang of men working. 

Men called to work will receive pay for at 
least a minimum of four tons handled. Work per- 
formed during meal hours and after same meal 
hour until relieved, and work on Sundays and 
eyeney specified holidays to be paid at time and 
ashalc, 

Seniority to govern preference in employ- 
ment. 

Any employee disciplined may appeal to 
officials of the Company and may be assisted at 
any hearings by other employees. 


Service: Personal-and Domestic 
WINNIPEG, ManiropA—CerrtaIn Dyers AND 
CLEANERS AND THE ASSOCIATION OF LAUN- 
DERERS AND Dry CLEANERS, FEDERAL UNION 
No. 92. 


Agreement to be in effect from September, 
1936, to March 31, 1937, and for another year 
if no notice of change is given by either party. 
(A strike to secure this agreement in one estab- 
lishment was noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
October, 1936 page 884). 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

One week’s holiday per year with pay to be 
given employees. 

Wages: employees are to receive the same 
wages for a 48-hour week as they formerly re- 
ceived for their 50- and 54-hour week. 

Any disputes are to be taken up with the 
shop committee and the employer. If they fail 
to reach an agreement, a union representative 
will be called on to assist. No strike or lockout 
to occur pending negotiations. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 


to agreements have recently been made obliga- 


tory by Orders in Council and are noted in the 
next article in this issue: 


Bakers and Bakery Salesmen, Montreal. 

Plumbers and Steamfitters, Three Rivers. 

Women’s Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (Amendment). 

Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 
(Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized on page 218. 

Barbering Trade, St. Thomas. 

Barbering Trade, Barrie. 

Women’s Cloak and Suit Industry, Province 
of Ontario. 





The Royal Gazette of Nova Scotia dated 
January 13, 1937, contains regulations of the 
City of Halifax Health Board relating to the 
inspection and measuring of bread and bakery 
products and the manufacture and sale of 
such products. 

The report of the Minister of Public 
Works of Canada for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1986, indicates a total expenditure 
incurred by the department during the period 
on its various works of construction main- 
tenance and operation of $31,098,862.49. Of 
this total, $7,323,677.94 was expended on 
public buildings; $3.428,445.28 on ‘harbour 
and river works, $1,208,231.36 on dredging. 
Also included in this total of $31,098,862.49 
were expenditures on works carried out 
under the provisions of the Public Works 
Construction Act of 1934, and the Supple- 
mentary Public Works Construction Act, 1935, 
amounting to $17,891,039.15. The balance of 
the total expenditure is made up in smaller 
amounts expended on roads, bridges, tele- 
graphs, civil government, etc. As compared 
with the total for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1935, the total expenditure in- 
cluding the amount expended under the 
provisions of the Public Works Construction 
Act, 1934, and the Supplementary Public 
Works Construction Act, 1935, shows an in- 
crease of $14,922,498 64. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


Resmcaces proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension by Order in 
Council of agreements affecting bakers at 
Montreal and plumbers at Three Rivers, and 
amendments to the Orders in Council affecting 
the cloak and suit industry and the furniture 
industry throughout the Province. In addi- 
tion, a request has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 16, for an 
amendment to the Order in Council affecting 
barbers at Quebec, and in the issue of Janu- 
ary 30 to the Order in Council governing the 
furniture industry throughout the Province. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazette, May 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issue of June, 1935, page 526, and July, 
1936, page 607 and December, page 1127. Un- 
der this Act applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a collective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and on the other hand, 
employers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agreement 
which concern rates of wages, hours of labour 
and apprenticeship made obligatory on all 
employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a pre- 
ponderant significance and importance” that 
would make the establishment of these con- 
ditions advisable, an Order in Council may be 
passed making the terms obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the trade, industry or 
business in the territory included in the agree- 
ment from the date of the publication of the 
Order in Council in the Quebec Official Gazette 
for the duration of the agreement. The pro- 
visions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and district, except 
that those individual contracts which are to 
the advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Coun- 
cil. The applications for extension of agree- 
ments have been noted and the conditions of 
the various agreements made obligatory by 

32077—7 


Orders in Council have been given in the 
Lasour GazerTe beginning in the issue of 
June, 1934. 


BAKERS AND BAKmRY SALESMEN, MoNTREAL.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 24, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 2, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain bakeries and Le 
Syndicat des Employés de la Boulangerie et 
de la Patisserie, Inc. (Union of Bakery and 
Pastry Employees), affecting bakers and 
bakery salesmen, employees of bakeries on the 
Island of Montreal and of bakeries outside 
the Island of Montreal who sell part or all of 
their production on the Islanad of Montreal. 

The Order in Council is in effect from Janu- 
ary 2, to December 31, 1937, and thereafter 
from year to year until either party gives 
notice of change. The wage scale may be re- 
vised in April, 1937. 

Hours: 60 per week for 
helpers and apprentices. 


Overtime at straight time. 


Minimum weekly wage rates: in all bakeries 
with three or more employees, one shall be a 
foreman at a minimum wage of $22; in all 
bakeries of five or more employees, the minimum 
for a man in charge of ovens or doughs or pastry 
department is $22: journeymen bakers and 
pastry cooks $18, helpers $15, apprentices $10 
first year, $12 thereafter; jobbers $3.50 per 
ten hours of work or part, plus 35 cents per 
aoe for every hour exceeding ten; salesmen 

io 

A salesman will be held responsible only for 
credit which he grants a customer after having 
been forbidden to do so in writing by his em- 
ployer. 

Not more than 20 per cent of the total num- 
ber of employees in each bakery may be ap- 
prentices and not more than 20 per cent helpers. 
- Where uniforms are supplied and sent to 
the laundry, the employer shall not charge 
employees more than the actual cost of the ser- 
vice. 


foremen, bakers, 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, THREE RIVERS. 
—An Order in Council, approved December 21, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 30, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain plumbing, steam- 
fitting, refrigerating, automatic sprinkling and 
tinsmith roofing contractors and l'Union Na- 
tionale Catholique des Plombiers Inc., des 
Trois-Riviéres (The National Catholic Union 
of Plumbers, Incorporated, of Three Rivers). 

The agreement is in effect from January 30, 
1937, to January 30, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice of 
change. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the coun- 
ties of Maskinonge, Saint Maurice, Laviolette, 


Champlain and Three Rivers. 
Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
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Overtime: work performed between 6 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. to be paid at time and one half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
plumbers, steamfitters, refrigerating setters, au- 
tomatic sprinklers and tinsmith roofers 45 cents, 
apprentices 10 cents during first year, 15 cents 
during second year, 20 cents during third year 
and 25 cents during fourth year; foremen 10 
cents per hour extra; contractors working per- 
sonally for any person or company to be paid 20 
cents per hour extra. 

Travelling expenses of workmen sent out of 
town to be paid by employers. 


Women’s CLoaK AND Suit Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved December 24, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 2, amends 
the previous Orders in Council (Lasour 
Gazette December, 1935, page 1156, March 
1936, page 275 and April page 371) by rede- 
fining the manufacture of cloaks and suits for 
children up to the age of 14 which is excluded 
from this agreement if they are made entirely 
by the same method of production as those 
employed in the men’s andi boys’ clothing 
industry. 


Furniture Inpustry, Province of QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved January 21, and . 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 30, amends the previous Order in Council 
for this industry by providing for the follow- 
ing minimum wage rates from February 1, 
1937: Three minimum rates are in effect in 
each zone: in Zone I, 31 cents, 28 cents and 25 
cents, in Zone II, 28 cents, 25 cents and 22 
cents; in Zone III, 26 cents, 23 cents and 20 
cents. From February 1, 1937, 20 per cent of 
the number of workmen over 21 years of age 
are to receive at least the highest rate in each 
zone, an additional 10 per cent at least the in- 
termediate rate and the remaining 70 per cent 
at least the lowest minimum rate. From 
March 1, 1937, 20 per cent are to receive at 
least the highest rate, an additional 20 per 
cent the intermediate rate and the remaining 
60 per cent at least the lowest minimum rate. 
From June 1, 1937, 20 per cent must receive 
at least the highest rate, an additional 30 
per cent at least the intermediate rate and the 
remaining 50 per cent at least the lowest rate. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
LasourR GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1986, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, in 
any zones or zones investigate the condi- 
tions of labour and practices in such industry 
and negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and em- 
ployers in attendance may formulate and agree 
upon a schedule of wages and hours of 
labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry or district. If, in the opinion of 
the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing 
by a proper. and sufficient representation of 
employees and of employers, he may approve 
of it, and upon his recommendation, the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force during pleasure 
or for the period, not exceeding twelve 
months, stipulated: in the schedule, and there- 
upon such schedule shall be binding upon 
every employee or employer in such industry 
in the whole or any part of the Province 
designated by the Minister, such schedule not 
coming into effect until ten days after publi- 
cation of the Order in Council in The Ontario 
Gazette. The Minimum Wage Board has 
authority to enforce the provisions of the 


Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


Barpers, St. THomas.—An Order in Council, 
dated January 4, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, January 9, makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the barbering 
trade in the city of St. Thomas. 


The Order in Council is in effect from 
January 19, 1937, “during pleasure.” 

Work may be performed on any day except 
Sundays, Wednesday after 12 o’clock noon and 
eight specified holidays, providing that work 
may be done after noon on Wednesday in any 
week in which one of the eight specified holidays 
occurs. 

Class A consists of persons regularly employed 
on a percentage basis by a master barber, class 
B of master barbers who personally perform 
work at the trade and any person who carries 
oi a business in a one-chair establishment or 
who operates a barber chair in any shop as a 
separate unit. For these classes A and B, the 
minimum rate of wages is “such percentage of 
the earnings of the barber or chair operated 
by him as will ensure to the barber a minimum 
wage equivalent to what he would have received 
for the same work if he had been employed pur- 
suant to an arrangement whereby he would 
receive 70 per cent of the amount taken in at 
the following shop prices”; haircut (adults), 35 
cents; hair cut (children), shave, singe, 
cents; hair tonic 15 cents; shampoo (plain), 
facial massage (plain), 35 cents; razor honing, 
35 cents. 
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Class C consists of persons who are regularly 
employed on a weekly salary basis and the 
minimum wage rate is $20 per week. 

Class D consists of persons who are not 
regularly employed at the trade and for these 
the minimum rate is $3 per day except when 
they are employed only on Saturdays or the 
day preceding a holiday, in which case they 
shall be paid $5 per day. If engaged for less 
than one day, 60 cents per hour with at least 
three hours’ pay. 

No deduction from wages to be made for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses of any kind. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Barbers, Barrie.—An Order in Council, dated 
January 16, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, January 238, is similar to the sche- 
dule for barbers at St. Thomas as noted above 
with the exception that the minimum wage 
rate for barbers employed by the week is $22 
and those en a percentage of earnings is 65 
per cent of the amount taken in at certain 
shop prices (in some cases lower prices than 
are shown for St. Thomas). 


WoMEN’s CLoAK AND Suit InNpustry.—An 
Order in Council, dated January 27, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, January 30, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the women’s cloak and suit industry 
throughout the province of Ontario. 

The schedule is in effect from February 9, to 
December 31, 1937. 

It includes the manufacture of cloaks, coats, 
suits, wraps and skirts, except for girls up to 
the age of 14 where such articles are not manu- 
factured by an employer who makes these 
articles for those over 14 years, and except such 
articles made out of knitted goods and except 
the manufacture of ski suits, skating suits, 
athletic jackets or uniforms, riding jackets, 
lounging robes, bath robes, kimonas, wind- 
breakers, pyjamas, beach wraps, blazers, odd 
jackets and except custom tailoring. 

Hours: 8 per day, from Monday to Friday 
inclusive, a 40 hour week. 

Overtime: no overtime permitted on any 
Friday or Saturday or between Easter Monday 
and August 1, or between October 1 and January 
15. Provided there are no unemployed workers 
in the industry or that in the particular shop 
where overtime is requested there is no avail- 
able space or machines for additional employees, 
the Advisory Board may grant an employer 
permission for overtime but for not more than 
two hours in any one day, or eight hours in any 
week during the first half of the period of this 
schedule or more than four hours in any week 
during the second half of the period. Overtime 
so permitted may be paid for at the regular 
wage rate. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: fully skilled 
cutters 80 cents, semi-skilled cutters 55 cents, 
trimmers 60 cents, skilled fur tailors 65 cents, 
assistant fur tailors 44 cents, button sewers 
34 cents, general hands and examiners 34 cents, 
skilled operators 80 cents, semi-skilled operators 
55 cents, top pressers and machine pressers 80 
cents, under pressers 75 cents, piece pressers 
45 cents; lining makers, finishers and skirt 
makers 42 cents; machine basters, hand basters, 
special machine operators 44 cents. Skilled 
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the handbook was published. 


specific features treated are: 


female operators shall be 20 per cent below the 
skilled male operators minimum, female semi- 
skilled operators shall be 10 per cent below the 
semi-skilled male operators minimum, provided 
that the wages or remuneration of any female 
operator of equal productivity or performing 
the same operations on piece work basis as a 
male operator shall be equal to that payable 
to the male operator. In any event the mini- 
mum scale for female section operators shall 
be the same as that of male section operators. 

The Advisory Board may set a lower minimum 
rate for any worker whose production is found 
by the Board to be under normal. 


Handbook of American Trade-Unions. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor, has just issued 
bulletin No. 618, being the 1986 edition of 
“The Bankbook of American Trade Unions.” 

It is stated in the preface that due to the 
constant shifts and changes in the American 
labor movement, such as the affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor of indepen- 
dent groups, the merger of other groups, the 
creation of national and international unions 
out of local units that had been under the 
jurisdiction of the American Federation of 
Labor, all combined to make it necessary to 
treat the situation as of an arbitrary date, 
namely March I, 1936. 


The handbook is divided into two parts. 
Part I presents, in Chapter 1, a brief review 
of the outstanding changes and developments 
that have occurred within the labor move- 
ment since 1929, when the previous edition of 
Succeeding 
chapters discuss important activities and as- 
pects of trade unionism and the constitutional 
provisions by which these are regulated. The 
Collective bar- 
gaining machinery; trade union benefits; pro- 
motion of union labels; governmental struc- 
ture; and qualifications for membership. The 
American Federation of Labor is discussed 
briefly in chapter 7. 


Part II contains the major part of the bul- 
letin, the information covering the 156 national 
and international unions. Data presented for 
each of. these organizations deal with its rela- 
tion to the American Federation of Labor, 
the date of its founding and its historical de- 
velopment, as far as that is obtainable, and the 
essential facts of its structure and functions 
arranged under the following headings: (1) 
Objects; (2) territorial jurisdiction; (3) trade 
jurisdiction; (4) government; (5) qualifica- 
tions for membership; (6) apprenticeship regu- 
lations; (7) method of negotiating agree- 
ments; (8) benefits; (9) official organ; (10) 
headquarters; (11) organization, i.e., extent 
and distribution; (12) membership reported 
to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE cost of the weekly family budget 

in terms of retail prices was again some- 

what higher, due to a slight increase in the 

cost of foods, while the Dominion Bureau of 

Statistics index number of wholesale prices 

continued to advance during the first half of 
the month and then declined slightly. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.41 at the beginning of January 
as compared with $8.36 for December, 1936; 
$8.17 for January, 1986; $7.51 for January, 
1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); and $11.88 for January, 1930. 
The largest change during the month under re- 
view was a substantial fall in the cost of eggs. 
Other changes were slight, the most important 
being advances in the cost of meats, milk, but- 
ter, flour, rolled oats and potatoes. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget was $17.04 at the beginning of 
January as compared with $16.99 for the pre- 
vious month. In fuel, price changes were 
slight and no changes were reported in rent. 
Comparative figures for the cost of the budget 
for earlier dates are $16.68 for January, 1936; 
$15.99 for January, 1935; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $22.17 
for January, 1930; $21.52 for January, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) and 
$14.49 for January, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated. by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
continued to advance during the first half of 
the month and then declined slightly. It 
was however higher at the end of the month 
than at the beginning, the figures being 81-6 
for the week ended January 29; 81-9 for that 
of January 15; and 80-9 for that of January 8. 
The latest figures available on a monthly basis 
are for December, 1936, when the index number 
was 79-7 as compared with 72-9 for January, 
1936; 71-4 for January, 1935; 63-5 for Febru- 
ary, 1983 (the low point in recent years); 
95-3 for January, 1930; 97-1 for January, 1922; 
164-3 for May, 1920 (the post war peak); 
and 64-9 for January, 1914. The slight decline 
during the last half of the month under review 
was due mainly to lower prices for certain 
commodities which had advanced substantially 
during recent months, namely, grains, non- 
ferrous metals, raw silk, cocoa and sugar. To- 
ward the close of the month there was improve- 
ment in the export demand for wheat and the 
price rose somewhat. The prices of eccpper, 


livestock and meats were also firm at the end 
of the month, while eggs continued downward. 
The farm products group was more than 30 
per cent higher at the end of the menth than 
at the end of January, 1936. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondients of the Lasour 
GazETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasnour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modificatiens of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 

(Continued on page 228) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (¢) {1910 }1913 | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 





tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 | 1937 

. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. C. c. ¢c. Cc. Cc. CG C. Cc. c Ce Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin...] 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 46-4] 63-8] 71-4] 54-6] 56-4] 62-8] 69-4] 71-8] 41-2] 40-0] 40-0] 45-8] 44-2] 45-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “* | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 45-0] 46-4] 30-4] 30-6] 36-4] 43-2] 45-4] 22-2] 21-8] 21-6] 25-0} 23-6] 24-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3) 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 25-3) 25-7] 18-9] 18-5] 21-7] 23-9] 25-1] 12-2) 12-0] 12-1] 14-1] 13-3] 14-0 
Mutton, roast..| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9} 31-2] 32-3] 25-6] 28-9] 29-0] 30-1] 31-0] 16-6] 19-0] 19-7] 21-3] 20-5] 21-0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-6] 33-1] 36-5] 26-7] 28-5! 25-9) 27-2! 29-8] 12-7] 16-6] 19-4] 21-1] 20-4} 20-6 
Aha gett a 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-2] 62-6] 69-6] 52-0) 53-8] 51-2} 53-2] 54-4] 28-0] 31-4] 37-8] 40-4] 38-8] 39-4 

acon, break- 

fast, ..cdeece 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24-8] 44-8] 52-4] 39-81 41-4] 37-21 38-4] 39-4! 18-1] 21-6] 32-3]:29-3] 29-2] 29-2 
Lard, pure 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 66-6] 77-6) 43-4] 49-8] 44-2] 44-8] 42-6] 24-6] 27-0] 29-2! 35-8] 31-8] 31-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz] 25-7} 30-0} 38-3] 33-7] 45-5] 63-3] 86-6] 71-2] 62-8] 64-3] 60-2] 64-4] 39-1] 40-7| 37-0] 41-5] 45-7] 39-4 
ges, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2} 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 33-4] 51-2] 69-5] 58-7] 50-1] 52-0] 48-4] 52-1] 29-5] 30-2] 29-5) 33-9] 35-2] 32-6 

hd, Mees 6qts.} 36-6} 39-6) 48-0) 51-6] 55-2) 71-4) 90-6] 79-8] 73-8) 73-8) 75-0] 77-4] 57-0) 58-2) 61-8] 61-8] 62-4) 64-2 
pa dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 93-8]135-2] 83-4] 92-0] 85-8] 88-2) 88-0] 45-6] 48-8) 44-4] 54-0] 52-0] 53-8 

u as cream- 

Rescue Beaks 1 “ | 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9} 35-9] 51-2] 74-8] 48-61 50-7) 47-0} 48-3] 47-5] 26-1] 28-4] 25-5] 30-6) 29-4] 30-3 
Chess, old....} 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6] 18-5) 20-5} 21-3] 33-3) 40-9] 32-6)§33-4|§32-1)§33 -8]§33 -0]§19- 6] §19-7]$19-4|§20-6]§22-4)§22-4 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-1] 29-31§33-4/§32-1/§33-8]§33-0]§19-6/§19-7|§19-4|§20-6|§22-4/§22-4 
Bread’; oi. 342s 115 “© | 55-5 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64°2)114-0/120-5]105-0}115-5)115-5}115-5)117-0] 84-0] 88-5} 90-0} 93-0} 99-0) 99-0 
Flour, family..}10 “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 65-0] 74-0] 48-0/§54-0/§52-0)§50-01§53 -0}§26-0]§31-0/§34-01§34-0/§39-0/§41-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 21-5] 35-0] 40-0] 28-0} 29-0} 31-5] 31-5] 32-0] 23-0] 25-0} 26-0} 26-0} 27-0} 27-5 
Rico... 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 11-4) 12-0} 19-6} 30-4] 19-6)§22-0/§21-2)§21-0)§20-6)§16-4/§16-21§15-8/§15-61§16-0|§16-0 

eans, hand- 
picked.......]| 2 “ 8-6} 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 38-4) 23-2] 17-4] 16-0] 16-0} 21-2) 20-8} 7-8} 8-8] 9-8] 10-8] 13-6] 13-8 


chs Xo BR a Lot 9-9] 7-7) 11-5) 12-0] 12-4) 19-7] 26-2] 22-0) 20-3) 19-4] 20-6] 21-3] 15-5) 15-5) 14-8} 15-5) 16-2} 16-4 


jum size.. 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9} 12-2] 17-3] 25-7) 18-4] 15-7] 13-9] 13-6] 16-0] 10-8] 12-3] 12-5) 11-4] 11-3] 11-4 
Sugar, granula- 

teds a. sense 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6} 22-8] 42-8! 62-0] 36-8] 31-6} 32-4] 30-0] 29-2] 23-2) 32-0) 25-6] 25-2] 24-8] 24-8 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0] 10-2] 19-8] 28-6} 17-4) 15-0} 15-4] 14-4) 13-8] 11-2) 15-6] 12-6] 12-2] 12-2] 12-2 





Tea, black..... oie 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9] 9-1) 12-5) 16-0) 13-5/§17-9]§17-8)§17-7|§17-6)§10-8) §11-4]§13-2/§13-1/§13-0/§13-1 

Tea, green ae 8-7) 8-7] 9-1) 9-8] 9-3) 12-1) 16-7) 15-1]§17-9)§17-8)§17-7)§17-6]§10-8) §11-4)§13-2)§13-1/§13-0)§13-1 

OM CO Ls. cotrersye ve 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5) 10-1) 14-7] 13-6] 15-1] 15-2) 15-2) 15-1) 10-2) 9-9) 9-5) 9-2) 8-9) 8-9 

Potatoes....... bag] 24-1) 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5} 72-7|103-0) 52-6) 88-0) 54-8] 42-6) 77-9) 31-0] 36-5) 24-4] 41-4) 50-0) 51-6 

Vinegar.......0:: 6 qt 2b) e dian sole eS S| +8}. 8 T-O]) 2-0) TsO 'T-0). 1-OP::-8F 9] 8 Df | OF 20 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....]...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-73/12-42/15 -30/11- 03/11 -63/11-19)11-30/11-88) 6-94) 7-50) 7-51) 8-17) 8-36) 8-41 


— |————_—— |§ ————— | —— | — | ——— | — | | ———— | —— | — |] —_ | — | — | — | — | — | — 


c. ‘ ie Co) Go WC. SRG Cee Of BG. fe. : : : 4 , 
Starch,laundry| $1b.| 2-9) 3-0} 3-1) 3-2) 3-3) 4-6) 4-7} 4-2) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8) 3-8) 3-8] 3-8) 3-9] 3-9 


Coal, anthra- 
CIOs sock don rt Ye ton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 54-1] 72-4] 87-8]1109-6/114-7]/102-7|102-11101-4] 96-0} 94-9] 95-1] 93-1] 92-4) 92-3 


er ee ae 1 31-1] 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 37-1] 55-9) 65-2] 71-7) 65-8} 63-7! 63-0} 63-1) 58-4) 57-9} 58-9) 58-8) 58-5) 58-6 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.j 32-5} 35-3} 38-8) 42-5) 42-9] 63-7} 80-6] 80-2) 76-9] 75-0) 75-5) 76-0) 63-6) 58-9] 62-1) 60-2) 59-4) 59-4 
Wood, soft.. «| 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 32-1] 47-2} 62-5] 59-8) 56-2] 55-8] 55-4) 54-3] 47-8) 45-2) 46-4] 45-1) 44-9) 44-9 





Coal oil....... 1gal.| 24-0) 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 23-9} 25-8] 31-0} 31-7) 30-1] 31-2] 31-0] 31-1] 27-0} 27-5] 27-2) 26-9] 27-0} 26-8 

Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $4 

HSRC vo cphesds o 1-50] 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-90} 2-65) 3-27) 3-53) 3-44) 3-28) 3-27] 3-26) 2-93] 2-84) 2-90) 2-84) 2-82) 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent......... }mo.| 2-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-83) 4-50) 5-54) 6-92) 6-86) 6-89] 6-94) 6-99} 5-98)-5 57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-77) 5-77 

tfTotals ......]...... 9-37/10-50/12-79)14-02/14-49}19-61)24-15|21-52/21 -96)/ 21 - 41/21 -55/22-17)15 -89]15 95/15 -99]16-68:16-99)17-04 








$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotias.. «2: -. 5-61) 5-83} 6-82) 7-29) 7-51)12-45/15-35)11-18}11-80]11-12}11-33}11-92) 7-32] 7-81) 7-73] 8-35) 8-36) 8-43 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81) 6-34] 6-80)10-63]13-42] 9-78/10-77|10-32|10-23]11-00) 7-04) 7-35) 7-30) 7-72) 8-14) 8-28 
New Brunswick...... 5-38) 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-45/12-33)14-97/11-11]11-82]11-26/11-21}11-81| 7-32) 7-72) 7-85} 8-41] 8-50) 8-61 
Quebec. ceive. «5455. 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-27|12-18]14-67)10-63]11-23]10-37/10-54/11-11] 6-45] 6-95] 6-98} 7-62) 7-79) 7-90 
Ontaniowse 25 sps.« x10: 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-43)12-51]15-35)10-88]11-66)11-22)11-27/11-84) 6-85) 7-47) 7-50] 8-25) 8-35) 8-37 
Manitoba. <3 on. ..\4... 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-21)11-84/16-09|10-87/10-83}10-80/11-13)11-51] 6-66) 7-06} 7-20] 7-82) 8-46) 8-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 8-46/12-18)15-39]11-06)11-21/11-37/11-36)11-90] 6-66) 7-34) 7-27) 7-65} 8-15) 8-25 
PAIDGEEA 2E a ataeists ats)’ 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33) 8-77)12-72/15-88/10-94/11-31)11-29)11-52)12-15] 6-72) 7-32) 7-33) 7-79) 8-20) 8-24 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08)12-69]16-11}12-08)12-42)12-16/12-26)12-85] 7-65) 8-24) 8-18] 8-87) 9-15) 9-22 





{December only. §Kind most ca 
TfAn Ei aeanes & for the cost of clothing and fF would increase the figures by about 50 per cent 
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LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


Beef Pork Bacon 
o ee ee 
on ages 2 : : : . 
i ‘ 

: ; a|@ 52 ] 2 07 28 2 2 
od 4 kb & a A e aw Hy Tw 
Pt 3 3) £ al iJ) mes ~@ .o 20 
Bi? as ad ea | 2 <frcha bated PO Aina na Heal weal sie 
Ne De oO o bD pohaes “Oo ars To Sra ae : 
yaa oo 83 ger as at gS -3 Eo ais a3 os 
Oe | Se] Ba [oe | ew eres Pam) as Ot 3.2 3.0 §.2 
=o BO lok oe © ie) 2 ao ~a0 om om a 
wy ON} ma} Gm] 2 ® 3a ae) ™ am i Q Sa 
wa aia oe) wal mn > = ey 7) fQ Q a) 


—_—— ef | | | TS ES LT LT Ls 


1—Sydney si)... see. 94:7 1.20-3) 0657 113-51) 1167 [MB O88, 22 19-6} 27-3] 30-5] ° 51-1 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25-6 | 20-6 | 17-6 | 13-2 | 10-7] 12 | 20 25 19-2] 25-4] 30 52-6 
S—Amiberstin e200 Hie WO ae Ee Rare 2 Ean aN enema Aas aa 17-3 |" 927-7 | * 380-5] ‘50 
Aa Falifay) ahs eeee efits) 23-1} 17-4 | 18-1 | 11-7 | 11-1 10-8 15 20-7] 19-8] 27-1] 30-2] 49-1 
5B Windsor. ielei.ch pee. 5. MARS Mh ORGS ld 100 Orem men) Lok, 20 19-2} 26-2] 29-8] 49 
pies ce CA Ue 23° A580 VETS LO (0 OV. Tene OF, 25 20-6| 27:3] 32-1] 52 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 21:7 | 19-5 | 17-4 | 13-4 | 12-0 ]........[........ 20-5] 18-5] 27-5] 31:3] 49-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-9 | 20-1 | 19-0 | 13-3 | 10-4 15-5 21-4 21-5 19-8 28-7 31-8 52-0 
8-“Monotons.. (0, bi. oo 25-8 | 21 18-5 | 13:7] 9-1 18 20 21-3 19-3 | 30-3] 33-5] 52-3 
9—Saint John............. 27-6 | 19-2 | 19-3 | 13-1 | 11-1 13:64 [24-38 1120-8 19-6] 27-1] 30-5] 52-6 
10—Fredericton............ 29 | 20-3 | 18-2 | 12-2] 11-4 15-3 | 20 22-61 20 29-3 | 32-2| 54-6 
11—Bathurst))..0000 0000 3 28 Wi QO aod ld LOE Pee TMI AY, 20 S02 ee 30-8 | 48-3 
Quebec (average)............ 23-9 | 18-6 | 18-2 | 12-1] 7-9 12-7 22-9 17-7 17-9 28-4 32-1 50-2 
19-Quebee. eh an 23-3 | 18-3 | 18-3 | 12-6] 7-9 15 25-4 17-4 17-3] 29-2 | 30-4] © 47:3 
13—Three Rivers........... 28-7 | 18-5 | 16-4 | 12-5| 7-1 14:4] 26-2 16-4 17-8 | 30-8] 32-3] 49-3 
14—Sherbrooke............ 23-2 | 18-8 | 21-9 | 12-9 | 8-3 12:09) 27-3 19-4 18-3 26 29-1 51-5 
16--Sordl) oe Gh 24-3 | 16-3 | 16 9:8 | 7-3 8-5 | 20 15:7 1722 Beso 37-5 | 47-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19-5 | 16-5 | 14-2] 11-5] 8 14 20 15-5 15-8 | 27 32-8 | 49-2 
17—-St. Johns, bul ede 25 | 22-5 | 22-51 15-7] 8 15 25 19-5 (ie) Rare 32-21" 52 
18—Thetford Mines.........]------ 15 add 11 7 12 18 17 PS ene, 35 50 
19—Montreal 0) ye 0) 24-7 | 18.7 | 21-8 | 10-8] 8-8 10 21-4 19-7 19 27-1 29-9 51-8 
202 Fuld. 30 hae 22-2 | 47.9 | 19-2 | 12-2 | 98-5 12-9] 22-6] 18-6] 18-2] 27-8] 29-6] 58-4 
Ontario (average)............ 22-7 | 48.7 | 17-2 | 12-9] 10-1] 15-6] 21-5] 24-3] 20-2] 28-2] 31-1] 51-8 
1-Ottawa i) Wy as 24-5 | 1g.7 | 19-5 | 13-5] 9-2 1278 8812227 Fs 197 Te Mg eS. |" 81 /oih Shae 
22—Brockville,)........... 23-9 | 18-4 | 19-1] 11-1] 9-2] 12-3] 24 18 19-3] 28-5} 30-9] 651-7 
23—Kingston............... 22-2 | 17.9 | 16-8 | 12-1] 8-8 13-6] 19 20-3 19-6 | 27-1] 30-6] 50-9 
24—Belleville.............. 18-2] 44.5 | 16 | 11-6] 8-7] 16 EO 7 SG Oe tae 29-8 | 32-2} 47-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 21-7 | 48.9 | 15°8 | 12-6 | 11-7 15-4 25-5 20-3 20 27-5 29-6 51-7 
26> Oshawa i, of 18-8 | 17.9 | 17-5 | 11-9 | 10-5 $521) | 24 20-5] 18-6] 27-6] 29-8} 51-1 
BT Orillia ge O00) ). Bene 21-2 | 16-7 | 17-2 | 12-2 | 10 16-6 | 25 21-2] 20-3] 28-3] 32 52-1 
28-—Toronba sede ele bons 25-5 | 99.7 | 19-4 | 18-7 | 12-4 15:0) 421-35] (22-7 Pareto e804 | 84-611) Bo 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 25 91-2 | 17-5 | 14-5 | 11-4 17-2 20-7 21-4 21 29-1 31-6 53-1 
30—St. Catharines.......... 21-8 | 18.6 | 17 138-4 | 11-4 16 17-5 22 19-7 26-5 29-2 50-5 
31-—Hamilton: lyre ot 23-5 | 19-6 | 19-2 | 18-7] 12-2 | 17-6] 22-4] 21-9] 23-3] 27-11 30-9] 52-8 
32—Brantford.............. 22-3 | 19 16-9 | 13 9-9 16-2] 25 2-8 LTE 26-7 | 29-6] 51-5 
83— Galt iii 5. (00 SR | 24-8 | 90-6 | 19-8 | 15-4 | 13-3 LPO ER 23 18 28 31-3 | 51-2 
34-—-Craelp birdie teria ie 21-6 | 18-7 | 17-5 | 13 12-2 17-3 18 21 19 27-1} 30-5] 50-1 
30 Hatehener 0.) By 20-3 | 18-9 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 12-1 LG Soule eas 21-2 17-2 27-8 30-3 49 
36—Woodstock............. 23-2} 19 «| 17-5] 13-5] 9-6] 16:6] 19-5] 22-5] 21 27-4) 30-2] 52-4 
Si--mbratiord yw Les 93-2 | 19-5 | 15-7 | 18 11-3 18 20 22-2 25 26-7 29-6 53 +2 
38>- Loudon sft Me his 23-1 | 19-7 | 17-8 | 13 10-5 16:50) (01-4 Po eo.g i tot 27-2} 30-7] 50-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 93-5 | 19-9 | 18-7 | 13-3 | 10-9 15-6 | 23-5] 23-2 19 27-71] 31-3] 54+3 
40>-Chatham:. 3.0) 200" 21-8 | 49-4 | 17-4 | 18-5] 9-1 17-3 19-8} 22 19-3] 27-9| 30-6] 51-3 
M1 Windsor 14.4 oi, u,on 93-2 | 18-5 | 17-3 | 12-2 | 10 15-4] 21 21-3 18-8] 26-3] 28-6] 52-5 
42-SSarnia 2). ee ea 22-6 | 18-9 | 16-7 | 13-3 | 10-9] 16:9] 20-7| 20-1] 21-5] 26-3] 28-8] 50 
48—Owen Sound............ 21-2 | 16-6 | 15-8 | 12-4] 9-5 16-3 15 20-4 | 20 26-5 | 28-9] 48-1 
44—North Bay ce 4 20 Bah aol tO 8-5 1 tall OR er eae 20 20:6| 27-9] 30 48-5 
ep oudburys (cbs nae eas 24-71 19-3 | 16 | 12-2] 9 11 21 22-3 19-75) (28:1) 39-3") 52-7 
AoeOobalt 0.1 Sia nn 94°. 1'4g.9/0 15) 71 13 Ot bie Oe iia ene 17 22.7 20 30-9 | 51-2 
Ate Dimming) eins (4 0%) 25-7 | 93.3 | 20-3] 14-7] 9-3 14-7 25-1 22-7 22-9 30 32-7 54-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie... 23-8 | 19-3 | 17-2] 12-4| 9-8) 15-7] 20-5] 22 20-3) 28-1] 30-9} 52 
40—Port Arthur i.//00 4.7 21-5 | 18 16 12-5 | 10-5 15 23 22.5.1 1 09-8 33-9 35-9 55-8 
50—Fort William....001 27! 25-4 | 19-1 | 16-7 | 12-7} 11-2] 15-4] 24 24 21-3) 33-1] 36-1} 55-8 
Manitoba (average)....... |’ 21-4 | 15-9 | 15-9] 10-1] 8-9| 11-5] 19-0] 19-7] 21-3] 31-4] 34-6] 51-7 
BES Winhipeg}.. Gece... oe} 93-5 | 17-5 | 17-3 | 10-9 | 10-4 11-7 19 21-8 19-5] 29-5] 34-2] 51-5 
B2--Brandon .. is uel 19-3] 14-2 | 14-5] 9:3] 7-3 113 17-5 | a8 33-2 | 35 51-9 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 18-7 | 14-7 | 14-0 | 9-5] 8-2 10-0 14-6 17-9 18-9 33:0 38-3 52-6 
peeging |) 1a) sag 19-2 | 14-6 | 13-9 | 8-8] 8-1 9-4 15-3 V7Q NII 7 1688-5 | 37 53-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 5 4/1805, {92 8-5 | 8 8-5] 13 16 16-7} 32-5] 41-1] 50-8 
66—Saskatoon... 06600 a 19-6 | 15-4 | 14-5 | 10-1] 8 11-2 17-4 19-1 19-1] 34:4] 39-2] 52-6 
56—Moose Jaw............. 21 16-4 | 15-6| 10-6] 8-7] w 12:7 | 18-5 18 32°71 35-8] 53 
Alberta (average)...... 1.11. 19-7 | 15-6] 13-6] 9:7] 8-0] 10-6] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 29-4] 33-2] 50-7 
7—Medicine Hat.......... 92-5 | 17-5 | 13-7} 9:5 | 8-2] 10-2] 19 16-7 | 17 32-1] 37-2 | 53-3 
58—Drumheller............ 17-5] 14’, [12 | 10 6-5 11 17-5} 18 17 97-4 | 29-7] 50 
59—Edmonton............. 17-8 | 14-1 | 13-6 | 8-6] 6-6] 10-7] 20 17-3 16-5] 28-1] 31-4] 50 
BO Caleagy bers oor a] 21-4 | 16-8 | 15-6 | 11 9-8| 11-6 19-5] 20-1 13:0 b Besit 36-4 |) CED 
el hetnbmdgee i 10-3} 15-8 | 13°2'| 9-5 | “8-8 ed Web lek 17:3]. 718 28-2 | 31-6] 49-4 
British Columbia (average) || 23-9 | 19-4 | 17-9 | 12-5 | 12-4 14-7 22-6 23-1 21-7 33-7 37-3 53°5 
O2--Mothien tou. f 21 17-5.) 16.5 | 12°2').10-7:1. 12°71). 93 20-5 | 21 31-4 | 38:3] 51-7iges 
63—Nelson................. Of Vel agin seer tel 12 13-5 16-5 4, 2355.1, bal wat use 34-4 
GF Tragls one tee ar, | 25-7 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 14:7 | 12-3 16 25-5 | 25 22 36:3 | 40-6] 55-8 
65—New Westminster...... 24-2 | 19-9 | 16-8 | 11-5 | 12-5 FES A De ie Ae PSE AY. MY 32-4] 35-8] 50-8 
66—Vancouver............. -9 | 11-7 | 12-2 . 
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a. Price per single quart higher. b.Pricein bulk lower. _ c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 














t; R i Canned Vegetables 
3 2 a 2. $s = i, a a aa 
aS wl) a 2 oo .. San Rie i = 
ae ig a ore G21 BS ia Bes 
LOCALITY Ge A ae oN, ay Fe. 4 a on 38 
4B a 5 82 3 2 B rs Bk 5 
Seo oo Qe “gt ro) — Chey | Ss as 
o-~ ar ‘a2 ot ~ xe} ad Ss > Oo n 2 N 3 
ee | 33 | se |eee| 2s | os | 28 | ds | ae | es 
4 @ 2a % aS) $a con) Sia & ) Sea 5 
3) Ra B Ee oo ee] a a aw 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. a2°4 6-6a) 15-3 4-1 5-5 8-0 10-9 12-8 12-2 12-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-2 6:8 14-9 4.5 5-2 7-6 13-0 13-6 12-2 12-1 
PeSydney....<.ive dee daca. 21-7 7:3 15-5 4-3 5-3 6-8 12-3 12-4 12-2 12 
2—New Glasgow.............068. 21-8 |6-7-7-3 15-7 4-5 5-1 8-2 13 12 11-9 11-4 
PA heratice. ssn eek. oo cake tees 21-7 7:3 12-5 4-6 5 71 11-750) 12-2 12 12 
de Halifax, vices: i. tabsckhs od. dee! 22-4 | 4-6-7 14-7 4-4 5-3 8 12-4 13-3 12 11-7 
5 Windsoriaiies. oct ocaite sat eee. 20-7 7:3 16-5 4-4 5-2 7-8 15 13-5 12-3 12-5 
Cr rero es. ooh id, es Se 24-6] 6-7-3 14-7 4-6 5-1 7-8 13-3 14-7 12-6 12-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... a1-5 8-0 16-7 4-2 5-3 7-4 14-2 12-8 12-2 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-6 a4 15-3 4-3 5-3 7-6 13-2 13-2 11-9 11-7 
See Moncton 24.chas Bee. oar 22-6 8 15-5 4-3 5-5 8-5 13 12-7 12-1 12-1 
22-5 | 6-6-7 16-6 4-3 5-3 71 12-7 13-3 11-5 11-8 
93.9 7-3 14-2 4-9 5-1 7-6 14-1 12-8 11-7 11-2 
93.2 8b 14-8 4.2 5-2 rir) 13 13-9 12-1 11-6 
19-8 5-5 13-1 4-0 5-2 6-3 10-7 12-4 11-5 12-0 
20-9 |4-5-8-5 13-7 4-1 5-3 6-6 10-8 13-1 11-6 11-1 
19-9 |5-3-6 13 4-2 5-2 6-5 12-3 12-7 12-1 12-5 
19-3 5-3 13 3-7 5-4 5-6 10-7 12-9 11-1 11-2 
OU ate atiny. 2 14-6 4 5 5-9 9-5 12-6 |~ 12-5 12-3 
19-4 4-7 12-4 3-7 5-4 6-9 10 12-6 11-8 13-7 
19-2 5-3 13-3 3-7 5-2 6-2 9-7 11-6 10-6 13-9 
19-8 4-7 12 4-4 5-1 5-2 11 11-9 11-8 11-1 
20-2 |5-3-6-7 14 4-3 5-1 71 10-1 12-1 11 11-1 
19-5 |5-3-6 12-1 4.2 5-2 6-8 11-9 11-7 10-7 11 
21-7 6-2 14-8 3-7 5-3 8-6 11-0 12-3 12-0 11-9 
21-6 6:7 14-1 4-4 5-6 8-4 10-8 12-1 10-9 11-5 
20-5 6 11-5 4 Bel 7-8 11-6 10-4 10-2 10-6 
19-4 |5-3-6 12-9 3-7 5-2 8 11-3 11-8 11-5 11-3 
ia, hee 21-1 5-3 13-3 3-3 4.9 8 10-7 11-8 11-2 11-3 
25—Peterborough.................. 20-7 | 6-6-7 15-7 3-4 5-1 8-3 10-5 11-5 12-1 12-2 
26--Omhawa..hio-< he gibt ehh Bae 20-4 6-7) 15 3-4 5 716 180 11-8 11-4 11-5 
Pe Onillial. 05 60's dee he 21-2 6b 17-5 3-3 5 8-7 10-5 12-7 12-5 12-5 
2G VOrOnton «5% «<<: tic-cc Merc sk duel 24-4 6-7 16-6 3-6 5-1 8-9 10-1 12 11-4 11-4 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 22 6-6-7 15-2 3-7 5-6 7-9 11-5 12-2 11-3 11-8 
30—St. Catharines................. 22-3 |5-3-6-7 15 3-4 5-5 8-4 11-1 11 12-2 11-5 
31 Hamiltoni i. ..6)...65. 05 yoke 25-9 | 6-6-7 | 15-7 a3 5-2 8-4 9-7] 12-3| 11-7] 11-8 
go> Beantfordsd. ced hee die kOe 22-4 | 6-6-7 14-8 3-2 5 9-4 9-7 12-4 12 11-8 
Ba Galt, | pe... its ch gues eee 24-3 6-7 | 15-8 3-2 5-1 8-9 10-1 12-4 [oh 14-5 ee at-8 
ote CGeelphh. che... occ bE, coke eee 21-4 6 15-4 3-3 5-2 9-4] 11-1 12 12-1 12-1 
36—Kitchener..................... 22-9 6 16-1 3-4 5-1 9 10-8 12-2 12 11-9 
36-+Woodstock....). ci) ecss ences. 21-2 |4-7-6 13-7 3-3 4-9 8-4 9-8 12-5 12-6 11-8 
Se -setpatiord 66). .4s0cb06 /.8 ee 21-2 6-7 14-9 3-3 5-1 9-2 iy 12-6 12-2 12 
BS Tendon (i244. Roce Ae ook Be 21-2 | 6-6-7} 16-1 3-4 5-2 8-5 10-7} 12 12-1 11-7 
de —-St. Thomas. «...4.....1.c05 dee 21-2 6 15-4 3-4 5-3 9°21) 12:5 (inde: 7 12-5 12-2 
40—Chatham...................... 20-7 5-3 15-7 3-6 5 8-6 10 12-3 12-7 12 
41—Windsor........... 19-2 |5-3-6-7 14-2 3-3 5 6-9 10-1 11-4 11-4 11-4 
42—Sarnia.......... 21-5 |5-3-6-7 15-9 3-2 5-3 S-7 10-5 12-7 12-6 12-6 
43—Owen Sound 51-2 5-3 15 3-2 5 8-3 10-4 11-9 11-5 11-7 
44—North Bay.................... 22-9 {5-3-6 14-5 4.4 6-3 9-2 13-9 12-9 12-8 13-1 
A —Sadbury., .).,:.ducihe.e a eae 19-9 6-7 13-7 4-6 6-3 8-7 12-6 13-2 12 12-1 
AB OCODSE | iia iss Ase he A 22-7 7:3 13 4-8 5-5 8-8 11-8 14-2 12-9 13-2 
Ag-~Timiming, .\. i sehecdes nn 22 6-1 13-6 4-5 5-8 9-1 12-6 13-7 12-6 12-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-4] 6-6-7 13-9 4.9 5-6 9 12-2 13 12-5 12-6 
49—Port Arthur................... 21-7 |5-3-6-7 16-2 4.4 5-7 9-3 11-4 13 11-7 11-7 
50—Fort William.................. 23-2 |5-3-6-7 14-2 4-5 6 8-2 10-2 12-5 12-5 12-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-0 7-0} 16-6 4-4 5-9 9-8} 10-8] 13-8] 13-1] 13-5 
bE Winnipes .2.2......5....0o. ook ae 25-3 |6-4-8 17-2 4.3 5-5 8-9 9-8 13-3 12-8 13 
B2--Brandon. wih .ocdesoles os Rh ae 24-6 |6-4-7-1 16 4.5 6-2 10-6 11-8 14-2 13-4 13-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-6 6-7 16-8 4-3 5-8 9-2 10-6 14-2 13-3 13-4 
BS Reging 6.48.65 6s id ho eae 23-8 |6-4-7-2 | 15-5 4-2 6 9-4] 10-3] 14 12-8 | 12-8 
54—Prince Albert.................. 24-5 5-6 18-5 4-3 5:5 8-3 11:4 14-3 13-7 13-9 
bb—Saskatoones:, .asiecd wooden 23 USP ee oe 4-4 5:9 9-5 10-5 14-5 12-9 13-3 
56—Moose Jaw...........0c00000-.. 23-2 7:2 16-5 4-4 5-9 9-4 10-1 13-9 13-7 13-4 
Alberta (average)................... 25-1 7-6 15-6 4.3 6-0 7:8 10-6 13-5 13-1 13-6 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 25-1 7-2 15 4-6 6-4 8-1 11-2 13-3 13-4 13-1 
b§—Drumbeller, }0.5/,04 0 eee 23-6 6-7 15 4-5 5:1 5-9 10-7 13-1 13 13-4 
59—Edmonton..................... 24-3 |6-4-7-2 15-8 4.3 6-2 8-1 10-6 13-7 13-6 13-7 
O—<Calgary i 2h is 4c. de ee ee 25-7 7-2 16-5 4.2 5-8 8-4 9-8 13-1 13-3 13-4 
61—Lethbridge:.....:...5...04..008. 27 Wed. '| see 4 6-6 8-4 10-8 14-3 12-3 14-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-1 8-4 18-4 4-7 6-4 74 8-4 13-4 13-1 13-1 
G2——Hernie:? igses.cd sade cen eee 24-3 9 17 4-4 6-6 7:9 8-9 12-8 13-7 14-1 
€3--Nelaon.. wavs das .tises | eee 25 8-3} 19 49] 7 8 9 15 15 14-2 
64—Trail........ bes ths SONOMA 24-3 9 17 4-6 5-8 8 8-5 14 14 13-8 
65—New Westminster.............. 25 |8-8-8-9 20 4-4 6 6-4 8-3 12-7 12-8 12-7 
GES Vanco yon... i. ccdecedewene 24-8 |8-3-8-9 | 19-9 4-3 6 5-8 7-9 12+7 11-8 | 11-9 
Oi Wietoriog i232. 0.1.4 .45. ota 25-4 8 19-4 4-8 6-5 7-2 7-6 12-7 12-4 12-2 
Gt Nanaimo... basse hoy des ceuee 27 8 20 4-9 6-5 6-5 9 12-2 11-7 12-2 
G2— Prince Rupert .in. 2. eee 24-7 |7-5-8-3 15 5-1 6-9 6-7 7:6 14-7 13-3 13-6 
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a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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a Potatoes Apples eo 
g <<) 4 > eS eS : F i et 
‘4 — HA ES) s 3 g 
B 6k 5 He ne 3g 34 A 
Rares ra eae : : a 32 toe 3S ow af 
i=] o . mo QD & ® . am ° =) . 
Bom ot BS 3 2 En eae 2.0 Br 35 2c 
~ £2 ibe am = <& aes 3 3 & ae Po 
q o'. oe S = ra it 8.2 oH So q 5 a 
€8a8 | ae A Fy o 8. £5 er Bt ao BS 
—Q ‘o) a 4 ey a) s oO = e) 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
6-9 3-6 | 1-547 30-2 22°8 16-4 60-2 19-5 55-4 43-4 
6-7 3°7 1-384 26-3 21-0 14-7 60-0 19-0 59-6 46-4 
6-8 3-4 1-63 SO Gaih cass afents Se Sel Lief) GES SO Bi RSs Th ee ek. 18 65 46-6} 1 
6-8 3°4 1-376 25°3 OW Pils oe tae ke 55 19-4 55 46-7 | 2 
6°3 4.2 944 18-7 23-2 1Gsoai | LOsGLeGy at ha eee tite aves 18 59 45 3 
Tel 3-9 1-731 31-7 23 als aeaite 60 19-6 60 47-5 | 4 
6-7 3°5 1-36 26°3 LO perce) 6 22S) eTOs6 Wee yea. coe ae: 19-3 58 48 5 
6-7 3°7 1-262 25 18-7 13-9 65 19-4 60-7 44-3 1 6 
6-2 4-0 1-210 22°5 14 OTe eae | Ae4 | 95:0 Tae bos. fs oc. ¢ 20-3 55-0 46-7.) 7 
6-9 3°8 1-196 24-8 19-6 14-6 49-5 18-6 53°4 47-6 
6-7 3-9 985 19-6 21-6 14-7 50 20e Si fae secis cere 48-7 | 8 
i 4-2 1-383 27-8 18 Hoek. | ¢ basd | Over hae O fe was domes 18-1 55 47-2 | 9 
6-8 3-4 1-157 25-9 19-2 14-3 49 18 55-7 45-7 110 
6-9 3°7 1-26 Pic (| ane arate Posde| 20867) ibe ih. 142 Loca. Soc ces gs) ae (enter Se 48 11 
6-6 4-1 1-357 27-0 23°5 14-8 60-5 19-6 61-1 43 
ao 3°8 1-312 25-9 22-8 13-8 72-5 20-9 62-8 43 12 
7-2 4-4 1-282 26-4 20-5 15-3 52 19-5 59 45 13 
6-9 4-4 1-443 28-1 27-3 15-2 54-8 20-4 60-5 44 14 
6 4-4 1-20 26-5 25 14 50 TOUS [peck carck te 41 15 
6-4 4-7 1-327 25 20 16-6 50 19 58-5 43 16 
6-7 4-2 1-289 28-4 20 14-2 52-5 21-2 64-5 4] 17 
6 4-3 1-417 28-7 25 14-7 70 LOE eters aie ne 44 18 
6-8 3-4 1-64 29 27-7 14-9 83 19-5 59-2 Al 19 
6-5 3-7 1-306 25-4 22-9 14-7 60 17-9 63-2 41 20 
7-0 a°2 1-585 30-9 23°5 15-6 59-7 18-9 56-3 42 
6-9 4-1 1-412 28 25 12-6 55°4 19-3 58-8 42 21 
7 2-6 1-23 26 23-7 Peon 10 a Vike Pw Pos pene le 18-1 57-3 42 22 
7 3-7 1-603 31-4 25-1 15 57 18-8 54 42 23 
7-4 3-6 1-417 29 PRA) =| aah ete Ve i 127574 FN a Sc Se a US eae cs Ane 4] 24 
7°4 2-9 1-509 29-2 DANCY / el Ne eiges 57-2 19-3 56-7 4] 25 
7 2-6 1-618 31-2 ZAC teeta ol La) ele lf kOe Ihe dele aa cies DLO EA la aR 41 26 
my kes 3-1 1-50 30-7 Zommahe te toes Ose fam Lake | LOM eaedt se cet 17-7 60 43 27 
6-2 3-2 1-636 31-5 TOR Oey eens 57-5 18-6 58-7 43-1 |28 
8-1 2-9 1-771 31-7 PAA EH) | Pei ta 1 ce Sa a TS Ade cad Lai CES Wr 16-2 50 43 29 
8-7 3-2 1-662 31-4 OM 2 te Hoe Mike >  eeee diate IP rev bow) (hua ced acates Geo oes coer 41 30 
6-8 3-2 1-544 30-4 DS OM ey doe alo ea k Tak hoa If) PO) dhe desc stare whe 17-7 54 42-6 131 
7-2 2-8 1-40 26-6 Pea} | Nee an 48-3 18-3 53 40-7 |32 
6-7 2-4 1-433 30-8 PALO) | Nea ene va Mla CU te i Ub hice ad NM er ae A eh 19-7 58 40-8 |33 
7-4 3-2 1-389 28-7 DO Zabe room eel be so) bie Wee EGish La ccnhs scat 19 59 41-5 |34 
7-1 3 1-454 30-4 QOBVE ered Pda te |e Lede Pom Loin: Ph cxesecereve ones PSR lis scele.cerstetens 42-6 |35 
6-7 3-6 1-437 28 QUO elie iso: [ime boson tte L4S To casos TGR Galerie ccc ae 40-5 |36 
6-7 2-4 1-421 27-5 [Seamed toet) | dss Lp laa Ie bee Oh te eertas ony. 19-1 59-5 40-6 |37 
6-5 2-7 1-40 27-1 ZOsOB ee ots al 1 LOsor | ee tog | a 1404 ees oe, 16-8 54-5 40-4 |38 
6-6 3-2 1-509 29-3 Tgoh07, | Lees camer) fame Sd ya Sri a | ead HC ba hen ea Dae evercc toes oe 42-1 |39 
6-2 2-2 1-625 31 Pe SYOAd || Se be Rabara| (ae pCO) ey fos” STICA OL eo aS) ha ek het 19 59 40 40 
6-4 2°6 1-763 31-5 Dictate nese sl PlOne lemibocae tt La O he caysuhs treme TSerjilicia. see 41-1 |41 
6-5 3-1 1-58 31-9 US eater a eek TD hemi san lee Dl, ca reece tats a! ot: fal ICS es 42-2 |42 
6 2-4 1-305 25-5 RCO ieeie| fF LOse |) ple |e tae te gases ates WS eZ fees cos eee 41-5 |43 
7:3 4 1-487 29 OG) || ere ens 62-2 20 55 44-3 |44 
6-3 3°7 1-578 31-6 33-3 17-3 67-7 20-2 62°5 45 45 
7°6 3-9 2-078 O20 7 | aie ae 15-5 65-6 20:5 55 47-2 |46 
7:6 4-1 2-202 ADs Oelbyteemiee 16-8 66-1 20-4 56-4 44-5 |47 
6°7 3-7 1-635 31:5 27 16 62-5 18-8 59 45 48 
1 3°3 2-009 36-7 29 17-4 59 20 49-5 42-8 |49 
6-9 3-2 1-939 B00 Py og beers 15 57:9 20-3 52-4 45-7 150 
74 4-0 2:010 SO° Bale. scene 14-3 63°2 19-3 50-4 42-7 
7:2 3-5 2-00 SOp ale se irene 13 60-8 18-5 46-9 42-1 |51 
7-5 4-5 2-02 6 yee A ese iets 15-5 65-5 20-1 53-8 43-3 |52 
7:3 4-4 1-615 PH TOL ain Ree 18-4 65-2 21-6 52°79 44-2 
6-9 4 1-68 ag eA hoe 20 69-3 20-9 53-3 47-1 153 
77 4-9 1-16 Pal4-VAN Wee R ee 16-4 64-4 23-7 51-9 48 54 
7-4 4-4 1-79 SO Siler sees 18-8 65-4 21-1 51-5 46-7 |55 
7 4-4 1-83 Spgtalee cre es ave 61-6 20-6 53-9 46-9 |56 
7-3 3°9 1-487 PAGEL ol eae ous hie 18- 61-9 21-6 61-8 45-0 
7°8 3-5 1-522 pile So |e. weeprans 17-2 63-4 22°3 55-6 45-9 157 
7-5 3-9 1-683 PASO | asa, Cee 20 62-8 22 52 43-2 |58 
7-4 4 1-095 Popscay W \akae soe ee 16 61-8 21-1 52-7 46-2 |59 
6-6 3-9 1-619 SOey ele mek on 20 60-4 21-8 49-7 44-6 |60 
7 4-1 1-267 Od: SB | gears Bercni| | Ween eee 61:3 20:7 49 45 61 
7:0 3°9 2-014 SS°Loleoece es 19-8 59-3 20-4 49-8 42-9 
7-2 3°5 1-875 S8e Oat onthe gee 18-3 65 22-5 61-2 48-5 |62 
7:7 5 1-99 Baa | aes, eee 22-5 61-7 24 53 48-3 163 
7-7 3°5 2-12 40500 eines 20 63°7 23-2 54-2 45-6 164 
6-3 3-7 1-86 SAN, leer 17 53-8 18-9 42-5 38-7 |65 
6-1 3:3 1-818 BS rin | Aiea pic te 22 55-4 17-1 42-1 38-5 166 
6-9 3-8 1-962 Si Sale tides 20 58-8 18-1 46-5 40 67 
7 4-2 2-02 BOP rue GeAly Ce aaa 54-3 19-2 50 39 68 
6-7 4-5 2:47 AABN AS es 19-1 61-3 20 48-8 44-2 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























Sugar 3 ue t af bs 
2 > J ee rate =) a oa a@oa 
Der tere) 2k) tte oe = ae S23 
LOCALITY s = gs"| ag | 8 Fa | $s q as acs 3 
d 34 e - = mal 8 5 » 
aa] 3|"s| as [882] a¢ | as] SE | ts | ca | ao | S88 
3m are am ae ie ea 38 a qn me See ah 
fo|a9 as |sg3a| 2 a © i ok is AE 8 
Ha | OR SRISSal sh rq & bo 2 a aa Sm 5Pm 
a a H |O > a Ay Oo a Q < 
cents | cents cents| cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-2 | 6-1 52°2 | 20-1 13-3 | 2-7 38-8 49-1 11-6 5-0 14-772b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-1} 5-9 49-5 | 19-5 10-1) 2-9 38-9 39-5 12-0 5-1 15-000 
I—Sydneyi kee 6-1] 5-9 49-7 | 19-9 11-4] 3 39-9* 43-5 12 Bs Weide: Riser 
2—New Glasgow........ 6 6-1 49-7 | 19-8 10-5 2-9 38-8 38-6 12-1 Dy. ee] cat eee aie 
8—Amberst....0 0.6... 5:9 5-7 50-8 | 18 9-7 2-8 37-5 35-2 11-5 pein RD is voted as 
AH ALITAXKS hates «he hans 5-9} 5-8 48-4 | 21-2 9-6] 2-9 40 43-3 12-2 5-1 15-00 
D— Windsor en me 6-2 6 50 19-7 9-5 2-6 40 41-5 11-8 Dy eee ieeie eee 
GE RUrOu ee ciyec oe 6-3 6-1 48-6 | 18-4 9-6 2-9 37 34-6 12-2 Deon eR tecainsec 
7—P.#.1.-Charlottetown| 5-9 5-5 48-5 | 17-8 13-0 2°53 44.2 38-7 12-3 5-9 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-0] 5-9 48-6 | 18-4 10:9 | 2-7 40:7 37-6 12-0 5-1 14-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-1 5-8 49-7 | 19-9 10-7} 2-8 47-3 40-1 12-4 5-1 g 
9—Saint John... 63:22... 5-9 5-9 46-7 | 18-2 10-2 2-7 40-4 37-4 12-2 5-2 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6 5-8 48 17-6 11:8 2:4 35-2 34-2 11-7 De2olsertumes cece 
1l—Bathurst oo... 65 6 5-9 50 17-7 il 2-8] #40 38-7 11-7 BO athe okte cra Koaont 
Quebec (average).......... 5-8 | 4:6 53-4 | 20-7 12:9} 2-9| &42-1 51-7 10-7 4-8 13-929 
IZ OUD EG Le cue oa akiene 5-9 5-6 (57-2 | 21-3 15:5} 2-9 39-5 56-5 10-5 4-9 13-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 5-9 5-8 458-8 | 21-6 14-7 | 4-1 | *¢ 45 57-5 11:8 4-6 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-5 5-5 53-5 | 20-4 12-2 2-8 |. 46-8 46-7 10-2 4-9 15-00 
TS SOnC La wl NEN 5-9 5-7 53-6 | 19-3 10:9 2-3 138-7 60 10-3 4-7 13-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-6] 5:6 45-7 | 23-4 12:7] 2-6] {38-6 46 10 4-9 13-50 
17—St. Johns... Ra cas Bey 5-7 5-6 55:2 | 19-4 12-2 2-9 li42 45 11-7 aT Utes Uclstohias 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6 5-5 52-5 | 19-6 12-7] 2-9] [41-7 52 10-7 RYAN ces ee eee 
19—Montreal shader ioe 5-5 5-3 54 21 1% 13-6} 2-5] (45-7 49-8 | 3 10-4 4-8 13-50 
BOL Oe Bas ss 5 eke 5-8 5-5 50-5 | 20-7 11-2 2-8 40-5 52 # 10-4 4-6 15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-1 6-0 55:2 | 20-0 12-0 2-6 36-7 49-2 | 2 10-8 4-8 14-664 
21—Ottawa. Ries aide at a 5-8] 5-7 57-5 | 20-7 12-1 2-5 42-3 52-2 | @ 10-5 4-7 15-00 
22—Brockville........:.. 5-7 5-5 55 21:8 10 2-5] 37-8 47-2 10-6 5 14-00 
26—Kingston ie 3... ft 5-9] 5-9 49-7 | 19-9 12-2] 2-7] , 38-6 46 10-4 5-4 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6 | 5-8 55 19-4 10-4] 2-4 }] 35-3 50-7 10-4 5 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 5-9 5-9 D720! e 13-2 | 3-5 42 50 10-5 5-2 15-00 
26-—-OSRA Wane aes ches 5-71 5-6 '50-6 | 20 10-4 | 2-4 36-4 53 10-1 4-5 14-00 
27—Orillia Wie rs Ue 5-9 5:9 56-2 | 20 % 10 OA TEM Pa ches ENA 48-3 10 4-7 15-00 
Zor LOPODLOL nuns scutes ovale cathe 155 19-3 Wet 9.4 36-9 48-5 10-2 4.5 13-75° 
29— Niagara Balla. 00.0. 6 5-9 ‘54-4 | 20-4 11-8 2-4 St cA els aes 10-6 4-7 13-25 g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-1] 6-1 158-7 | 20 .# 11-6] 2-6 35 40 10-2 5-2 14-00 g 
31—Hamilton............ 5-8 | 5:7 54-9 | 19-5 9-9| 2-3] 35-3] 47-5] 10 4-6 13-50 
b2—-brantiord. cs uueee 5-9 5-8 5a 18-7 1027) Wrong 35-9 45-7 10-1 5-1 14-50 
88—Galt..............08. 6 6-1 52-3| 19-1] 12-1] 2-3] 40-7] 55-3] 10-8 5 14-50 
34—Guelph............... 6 5-9 53-5] 21-1| 10-3] 2-3] 40-4] 50 10-7 5 14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-1 6-1 55-8 | 19-7 1i*f)19.9-5 36 41-8 10-2 4-1 14-50 
36—Woodstock 6-2] 6-2 54-6 | 20-6 | 10 B14 |’ 35.8 \[> 46 10-6 5 14-00 
37—Stratford 6-31 6-3 153-8 | 19-4 112311279 38-8 50 10-7 4.9 14-50 
38—London.............. 6 | 6 752-8 | 16-8 11-6 | 2-4 33-5 41 10-3 4.7 14-50 
39—St. Thomas... 6-3 | 6-2 55-6] 19-2}. 11:6} 2-31 40:7)° 50 10-7 5-1 14-50 
40—Chatham... 5-9 | 5-9 53-81 19-5] 12-6| 2 35 60 10-4| 4-6 15-00 
41—Windsor 5-9 | 5-7 51-1] 17-9] 10-1] 2 32 46-7 | 10 4-3 14-75 
AJ —-SArMtss 4).00). seh alain 6-21 6-1 56 18-7 10-4} 2-1 33.7 53 10-4 5 15-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 5-9 5.9 51 90-2 10 9-4 27-7 40 10-3 4-6 15-25 
44—North Bay........... Cosel weed 59-3 | 23-7 14:6 | 2-7 37-8 55 10-9 4-7 16-00 
ADP SUCOULY .'..¥e0 soe vans 6-5 63 60 91-2 15 9.8 38.3 50 15 4.9 16-25 
46—Cobalt............... MALT 55-8 | 20 15-3| 2-8] 34-2] 52-5] 13 TR Bee Be a 
47—Timmins. ..... peseees 6-5 | 6-5 58-2 | 22 15:3 Aes cy (SEB eine ie A eee 4-7 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... BAA Cut 61-9 | 17-7 15 2.5 34.9 49-5 12 4.7 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-1| 6-1 58-2) 21-5] 16-3] 2-8] 38-6] 52-8] 11-8] 5 15-25 
60 Fort William.........) g.5 || 6-4 55-8] 22-2| 14-3] 2-6] 40 53-7| 12-7] 4-8] 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-7 || 6-7 50-5 | 20-6| 13-3) 2-7] 33-8] 54-4] 13-3 5-2 20-000 
Slee Winnipeg fy cast. c "6.61 6:7 49-9 | 19-2 12:2 | 52:7 35-8 57 12-6 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-7} 6:6 51 22 14-4] 2-7 31-7 51-7 14 4-8 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 6-8 | 6-8 50-6 | 21-2 19-2 | 2-9 36-5 57-6 14-1 AAS iL, oc bieeiareles = 
53—Regina sdocosalterate hale ott 6-6 6-9 49-2 | 19-9 17-8aj} 2-8 37-2 60 13:3 Ce esos oooe 
54—Prince Albert........ 6-8 6-7 51-8 | 21-1 18-9a} 3-1 36-5 5S)». Ilniee ae Dit. | vititettentaeetets 
55—Saskatoon............ 6-9 6-9 50:6 | 20-4 19-4a] 2-7 36-6 57-2 14 DL crake olotetet sett 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6:7 | 6-7 50-6 | 28-5 20-8a} 3 35-7 55 15 BOB coker cite ata 
Alberta (average)..... 6-8 | 7-2 47-7 | 19-2 17:5 | 2-9 37:8 50-5 13-9 Bes Oe eters ote 
57—Medicine Hat........| 6-9 71 48-1} 20-8 21-9a} 2-9 36-9 45 12-5 5-5 4 
58—Drumbheller.......... 6-8 7-2 46-6 | 19-4 16:6a} 2-9 S77 ieee Pie weed (Alii gee or ORT) Peas ok GSR at 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 6-8 49-6 | 21-9 16a 3 37 51-7 14-6 5-4 g 
60—Calgary 2 hae SPA Sa 6-6 6-9 47-7 | 19 17-2a| 2-8 42-5 52-7 13-4 4-9 g 
61—Lethbridge...........| 6-8 7:8 46-7 | 15 16a 2-9 40 52-5 15 BoD ids sda a catia ee 
British Columbia(average)| 6-4 | 6-2 47-9 | 21-0 21:3 | 2-9 43-9 54-4 12-2 Jan eae lp prune 
G2—Hernie! wy nacdens selene? 7°6 48-6 | 18-3 25a 2-9 47-5 54 12-5 Or | coe eee oe 
O8— Nelson. 4 vcucddeess sc 6-8 6-5 50 21-7 22-5a} 2-9 41-7 57 TS OE eae sala a oe lere cise 
G4 — rail Tle ey sch ote 6-8 6-6 51-3 | 22-2 24a, 3-2 43-2 55 14-5 AL se how teem cae 
65—New Westminster....| 5-8 5-7 43-8 | 17-9 19-la} 2-8 40-6 51-6 11-5 (ict) rest oe Aven 
66—Vancouver........... 5-6] 5-6 44 19-4 17-1la} 2-7 39 57°3 10 AGA +) «cramer les 
B7—— Victorias  saieieic o's cloveie 6-5 6-1 47-7 | 22 20-2a] 2-8 40-8 55 11:3 Deal, ocak tates he 
68—Nanaimo............. 6 5-9 47-7 | 22-5 20a 2-8 55 BOS clies.ct tree Da. S| ¢ sichae abet Sia 'e 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-1] 5-8 50 24-3 22:2a) 2-9 43 55 11-8 en es See eee 








_ a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
lag _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition ard 
rom mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1937 




































Wood 
8 3 
o - ~ 
3 cz a Geo Sag af ae 
£8 Si | 348 | 88 | $28 | B25 
he OH reset be ae meee BD w 
es Eg 6 2) pee! 2.8 Roan SS 
er) an q oD ro) = 
$ $ $ $ $ ¢ 
9-371 9-506 11-235 7-181 8-404 7-548 
7-975 6-500 7°667 5-250 6-250 6-250 
6-50- 7-25 6-00 OO wieere cet tl [rove oie cepted tas cre tote siete 
6-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 5-00¢ 6-00c 
Ge 75=2 9250 (Meera OOO. [ii cise te eens < CU NINE | Mee ETL Nec Tce one rebated apoio Thode ce false hed © Goods 
8-50-10-25 10- 50 8-00-10-00} 9-00-11.00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 
AUTO He a a 1 ORE TR Oe Se CLR DP, A I I eA TR es ol 
8-500-9- 400 8-750 10-250 6-250 7-250 9-000c 
10-219 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500 
9-50-10-50¢ 6-00¢ 7-00g 5-00g 6-00¢ g 
11-25-12-00 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7.00-8.00c 
9-00-11-00 es) vis\eve ee ope | me 9:@'6. 016) 6 0 e400 Cee ersscoertoe Ck ee ee ee 
DEON See, ce loss corse OS eee Cee Ceo Oe feel eas Ae aes gialTete ruallnaties 
8-875 10-532 11-901 8-068 8-868 8-450 
10:00 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75¢c 
7-00 9-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 
9-50-11-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 
7-50 10-33¢ 11-67c 8-67c 9-67c 6-50¢ 
8- ae on 10-00-11-00 13-33c]13-67-16-00c 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c 
10-258 12. 10-074 11-864 8-015 9-631 8-896 
ay A 11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
8-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c 
9-00-12-00 8-00 9-00 7°00 BOO a: sieve stereo 
9-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5:00 
8-00-11-50 0-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7:00 | 7°50- 8-50 ]............ 
é AB } 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-0 11-00 
e - faa g g g Zz £ 
8-00g] 11-00-12-00g g g g g g 
a ll 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9-007 eto 50! |e eee TS OOM Meme ee 12-00 8-25¢ 
10-00-11-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c 
9-50-10-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 COR Cet WA eye dae 
9-00-12-00 14-00 16-00 11-00 TSE OOR |. steele 
10 00> 1 2s0re eee ee BO) | cee. st eet ere tee we tn crete oR ek 
12-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 LESOON IED Honan i 
10-50-12-00 |11-§0-12-50 |.......... BZ OOC ee taveree o.5 OS ROCHE invoke 
9 Vass . Mi nen cngetn Sabb? 14.00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c 
9-00-11-00 |11-50-12-00 |.......... 14-00-16-00c].......... 10-00-12 -00c}12-00-14-00c 
Bias Pee! pio 2 I LAS Dale Al ell IRE Dice ore EN ean ea RA ts 40 RR a 
vies Bats corere ohodell ecole eaeene tera abel eee etetescie ies, | ies: aie eters srareiml [eek atc en 
Di OO RPh OM La: OO) | Sc crs, <:st steel Gate crete Te retenc te cial] sists, aia oN EROREHL cope tA a ast 
10- 00-13. 50 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-0 7-50¢ 
SOO G PRIRGtantiets 8k Aes cs Sune em OZ DC | ertasioene oc: 8-25-9000} 2... 30... 
i 50 8-50 9-50 7-50 ESAS Os OR Oe 
7-50-1050 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c 
12-00-13-00 6-75 8-00 6-25 POORICA. ee ede - 
12-00-13-00 6-50 7°25 5-50 (73) |) TA ave Pe ee 
SrSL Sie LS USSi a aso <cte acplll ores coe 6-875 7°30 7°125 
§-75-12-75h|14- 75-15. BO} [eee cts chee atellrers ote. capers wletare 5-50-8-50 | 6-00- 9-00 7-25 
5-75-11-00h|13- 00-17- BO) Woe sce ae hoteliers ce eeepc scree 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 
S2O0CT ee 1G 938) ece. oe eves octevoetee vee 5-250 7-469 8-500 
SDT OOM Ree OL GTO nc. cto teclatteee tae eee ees 6-50='9: 00K eo. ieee 
800-9 00k Pa OO) (Pes cle acres octet 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 }............ 
200-"S ORIEN de 50 bine « dsso-cunsil d+ abutetameieds 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 
200-9500 bead ome LO OO) Ian cee stectetal each ceeee clei I'crc teenies ss 8-00- 9-00c 10-00c 
Gye I AP See terior Hehe aereye ee 5-500 6-500 4-000 
g g £ g g g 
GeOOb lm acere te. on): lereeiee Geretouell ea Se castite sk BOL Sa caeRIER, sis c Ste oarknee eel Micke sce tie + 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00g¢ 
6-00- 6-50h g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g 
ASOO=- DUO MNe REE = cts (eemte cole wrctal Soot akectete- atolls’. dtorape ade ahere initoaaismeee 4-00 
9 920 ae aN LOO) ais sete stacl's «ck teres. 6-531 6-911 4-854 
G-00=102 505) Pele 5O [entice oatearceil ca teeaeader a 7:00-7:50 | 8-00- 8-50 5-00 
S50=(9550) 1 MME LS SDO' la. einrceicse<| seme ce 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50¢ 
9-50-10 sSOe tien mak 7D: lrate <.ctcle aretell « «ctv get aoreseta « |\s/o ettotete se 5-00 3-50 
9250-10 +5 Q-eteetee O57. it sraetccatoveravallaraversroteearerke ad akarmeretetctoratt 6-50 4-50 
8 7)—10 7.5) (a ete O° OD. ccecopesass Sesvoll oakeet attic ious 4.50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢ 
7e:L0— S* 208 | fine w.cects ets eel are aetade esis sheen Toititesas cxcsobinant ARCO becckeeclcacisatten 
1200-14500 di same So! 0 Hamers « mecha lets sa eer aie 5-00-10-00i} 7-00-12-00i]............ 




































Rent 

& hh Psa nA AL co ag hg 

Ada . 

oe = Six-roomed 

5 =| Six-roomed | house with 

“| -|house with | incomplete 

B @5 modern con-|_ modern 

— |] veniences, con- 

$ |%8] per month | veniences 

Opals per month 

c. Cs $ $ 
26-8 | 9-5 23-083 16-769 
29-5 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
29-5 | 9-9]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 
30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 
27 10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 
31-7 | 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
29-5 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
29-1 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 
27-8 |10-0/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 
28-4 | 9-7 22°84 17-125 
30g | 9-6/20.00-30.00 |15.00-20.00 
27-7 | 9-8/18-00-25.00 |16-00-20-00 
27°7 | 9:5 25-00 18-00 
28-3 | 9-7 20-00 15-00 
23°5 | 9-4 20-111 14-188 
21-7 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 |............ 
24-3 | 9-7|/18-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 
24-7 | 9-51!20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 
22-1 | 9-7/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 
21-8 | 9-7/17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 
20-4 | 9-3)18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 
25 9-1)10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 
25-8 | 9-2)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 
25-4 | 8-6/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 
24-9 | 9-3 24-536 18-089 
24-3 | 9-1/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 
23-2 | 8-7|18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 
24-8 | 9-6)18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
23°3 | 9-6)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 
23-6 | 8-9)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 
19-6 | 8-6]20-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 
24-5 | 9-7/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 
25 9-2/25-00-34-00 |18-00-25-00 
23g | 9-2/20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 
22-7g} 9-5)23-00-33-00 |16-00-23-00 
25°3 | 8-9/24-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 
24-6 | 9-4/23-00-27-00 |15-00-23-00 
24 9-2/20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 
24-6 | 9-4/21-00-27-00 |14-00-21-00 
24-1 | 9-3/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 
22 9-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 
23-4 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 
24-7 | 9-1/22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 
24-9 | 9-6)20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 
22-5 | 9-1/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 
23 9-1/23-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 
24-3 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 
23-7 | 9-7)18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 
BIA lah eee Marl ah | aiceee Ab gee 
28-8 |10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 
30-8 | 9 20-00 14-00 
35 9-3 p p 
25 9 |18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 
27-8 | 9-5/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 
25 9-2}22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 
27°7 | 9-5 23-500 15-750 
27-7 | 9-7/22-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 
27-7 | 9-3/18-00-22-00 |10-00-16-00 
28-4 | 9-8 24-250 17-750 
25-4 | 9-9/22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 
29-6 | 9-8)20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
29-6 | 9-8)20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 
28-8 | 9-8/20-00-25-00 |15- ners ae 
28-8 | 9-5 22-500 
syd ie 20: Me et 00 |14- 00-18 to 
31-6g} 9-7/18- 00-28. 00 |15- 00-20. 00 
26-5g| 9-4/18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 
27 10 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
33-4 | 9-9 22-500 16-500 
38 9-7 16-00 14-00 
40 {10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 
Se 10-2/}25-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 
30 ={10-1/16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 
30 9-8)20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 
30-6 |10-7/17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 
83-3 | 8-9/20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 
32 9-7/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 





price per cord from price quoted. 
conveniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


h. Including lignite. 


i. Including 
s. Delivered 
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(Continued from page 220) 

to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the ciffer- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost cf the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1918. The figures for food are calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family ‘budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominior average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices for the most part were higher 
at the beginning of January following the 
gradual decline month by month since the 
summer. Changes were of a minor nature, 


sirloin steak advancing from an average of 22-1 
cents per pound in December, 1936, to 22-9 
in January, 1937; shoulder roast of beef from 
11-8 cents per pound to 12-2 cents; and 
mutton roast from 20-5 cents per pound to 
21 cents. Fresh and salt pork also were frac- 
tionally higher, while bacon and ham were 
unchanged. Egg prices were considerably 
lower in practically all localities, the fresh 
grades being down from an average of 45-7 
cents per dozen in December, 1936, to 39-4 
cents in January, 1987. Prices of this com- 
modity were higher in cities in the Maritime 
Provinces than in most other localities. Higher 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items* 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 lil 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dee. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Jan. 1935 102 144 129 115 | © 155 123 
Feb. 1935 103 144 129 115 155 124 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
April 1935 102 143 129 113 155 123 
May 1935 102 141 131 113 155 123 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 ro 
July 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Aug. 1935 105 139 131 113 154 124 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Oct. 1935 108 140 132 115 154 126 
Nov. 1935 109 141 132 115 154 126 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 lil 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936 109 140 133 T1114 154 126 
Aug. 1936 111 139 133 7114 154 127 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 7114 153 127 
Oct. 1936.... 112 140 135 7114 153 $127 
Nov. 1936.... 113 141 135 $114 154 128 
Dec., 1936.... 114 142 135 T115 154 7128 
peng abhijake 115 141 135 115 154 129 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were pafeulated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food; 35%; Fuel. 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. tRevised. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


+45 Com- Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
Pemmodistcs modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922/1996 | 1998 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1936 |1937¢ 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9] 97-3}103-0} 96-9) 94-0) 95-3] 63-8] 70-7] 71-4] 72-9] 79-7] 81-6 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1)127-9}167-0] 86-2/105-1| 95-0] 87-1) 92-0} 50-5| 64-4] 66-8) 67-7| 84-3] 87-1 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9/127-1)145-1) 96-0)103-0)107-1)107-0)109-9] 57-2) 65-9) 67-3) 72-9) 73-9] 75-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productsigte, uae 85 | 58-2)157-1/176-5/101-7)104-3} 94-5] 93-2] 88-6] 67-9] 72-7) 71-1] 69-9] 71-0] 71-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
JAYS Re ree age N 49 | 63-9] 89-11154-41106-3]100-6] 98-4] 93-7] 93-3] 63-5] 65-1] 64-6] 67-4] 69-6] 72-3 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9)168-4)104-6]100-8] 93-7} 93-3] 92-9] 85-4] 86-6) 86-9] 87-2] 91-4] 92-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5) 97-3/105-7| 91-4) 96-9] 95-5) 56-9] 67-0) 64-0] 68-3) 77-8] 82-5 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
(IBrOGuCESunanse.. Sc. Aeton 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2/107-0)100-6) 92-8} 93-4) 93-4] 86-0} 86-0) 86-4) 85-3) 85-8] 85-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS), erm. | okt ey eee 77 «| 63-4)118-7}141-5}105-4/100-9] 96-9] 94-9) 94-6) 81-9) 80-6] 80-5) 77-3] 79-1] 80-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7)136-1) 96-9)103-2) 96-0) 94-1) 95-2) 69-7) 74-3] 73-4] 74-2] 76-9)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Accomm ney a 1s eae 126 | 61-8}119-01150-8] 90-2)103-1] 99-2) 96-6/103-4) 59-3} 69-6) 68-6] 72-3] 77-4]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2) 91-9]126-3)101-4/103-2) 93-9) 92-4) 89-8] 76-6] 77-5) 76-6] 75-4] 76-5]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/183-3]164-8| 98-8]103-2} 97-9} 93-6) 94-5) 57-8] 66-0] 68-4] 69-8] 80-4]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 81-9}108-6)104-1]/102-7| 94-8} 94-4) 96-2) 87-7) 87-9] 89-7] 90-0} 91-8]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1)139-0]171-0) 98-2)103-3) 98-2) 93-5) 94-3] 54-5) 63-6] 66-0] 67-6] 79-1 
Building and Construction 
Materials.)........2¢.<h« 111 | 67-0}100-7;144-0/108-7)102-3) 95-2) 98-0} 97-4] 75-7] 81-9) 81-6] 83-6] 88-O}..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3} 95-8]103-5} 98-9} 92-5] 93-6] 50-9] 60-5) 63-3] 64-9] 77-6 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AvaHieldmane oc) sci lanes 186 | 59-2/134-7)176-4) 91-2/107-2} 95-7] 86-6} 89-6) 51-0) 62-7) 65-1! 67-9] 79-3]..... 
PSwAMIT ares ae yet 105 | 70-1)129-0)146-0} 95-9/104-0/105-1)105-1/106-7| 58-6) 66-9) 68-2!) 72-8] 77-3]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6) 88-0)105-1/103-3} 95-6]102-7] 43-6} 55-0] 61-5] 65-4! 79-5) 84-9 

LLMs rine re es sh chee 16 | 65-9/111-7)114-1] 91-7) 98-3] 98-0/105-6)/104-8] 59-1] 68-6] 72-2] 73-4] 75-5]..... 
TITS Ores Gace tank cole os sos cles 57 | 60-1) 89-7)151-3)106-8/100-7| 98-3] 93-6] 93-1] 63-8] 65-3] 64-7] 65-9] 82-4]..... 
TVG Mineral te pee Or Ten 203 =| 67-9)115-2)134-6)106-4/101-1! 91-9} 92-8) 92-2] 80-4) 82-6] 82-3] 67-1] 69-6]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1) 94-7/106-0)100-3) 94-2] 97-6] 51-2] 61-1] 64-7] 67-4] 69-8]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 
LV) eam emcee, ot, CRM 322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4}103-0] 95-6] 92-6! 92-6] 67-2] 73-1) 72-6] 82-2) 85-1]..... 





the Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended January 29, 1937 monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


prices for milk were reported from several 
cities and the Dominion average price was up 
from 10-4 cents per quart to 10°7 cents. 
Dairy butter advanced in most localities, the 
average being 26:9 cents per pound as com- 
pared with 26 cents in the previous month. The 
price of potatoes averaged 5 cents per ninety 
pounds higher at $1.55. Anthracite coal prices 
were practically unchanged. ; 
Following are the prices reported fer Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut ”-—Haitifax, 


$15.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, 
$15.50; Saint John $14; Quebec, $13; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $15 and 
$15.50; St. Hyacinthe, $13.50; Montreal, $13.25 
and $13.50; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; 
Belleville, $15; Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $14.50 and $14; St. Cathar- 
ines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50; Brantford, $16.50; 
Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $18; Tim- 
mins, $18; Port Arthur, $17.25; Fort William, 
$17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great Bri- 

tain and certain other countries. Tables giv- 

ing the official and certain other index numbers 

of cost of living, retail and’ wholesale prices 

in Great Britain and several of the principal 

‘commercial and industrial countries are in- 

cluded in “ Prices in Canada and Other Coun- 

tries, 1986” which is a supplement to the 
January issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
100-8 for December, an advance of 2:5 per 
cent for the month. Increases were recorded 
in each of the eleven groups, the greatest 
being in wool, non-ferrous metals and: cereals. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 98-6 at the end of December, 
an advance of 4:7 per cent for the month. 
Substantial increases were noted in all groups 
except “animal food” which was unchanged. 


Cost or Living.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July 1914100 was 
151 at January 1, showing no change from the 
previous two months. Slight increases were, 
however, noted in the clothing and fuel and 
light groups. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 499 for December, an increase 
of 5-5 per cent for the month. Considerable 
increases were recorded in all groups. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914=— 
100, was 540 for the fourth quarter of 1936, 
an increase of 7 per cent over the previous 
quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 105-0 for December, an increase of 
0-6 per cent for the month and of 2:3 per cent 
over the figure for December, 1935. The 
principal increases for the month were noted 
in rubber, technical oils and fats, non-ferrous 
metals and colonial products. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124-9 for 
December, showing no change from the pre- 


vious level. No marked changes were recorded 
in any of the groups. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—Bradstreet’s index num- 
ber (continued by Dun and Bradstreet, In- 
corporated) which is based on the sum total 
of the price per pound of 96 articles in com- 
mon use, was $11-1360 at January 1, an ad- 
vance of 3:2 per cent for the month. All 
groups were included in the increase except 
fruits which declined slightly and’ the ehemi- 
cals and drugs group which was unchanged. 

Dun’s index number based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$206-544 at Januarv 1, a rise of 7 per cent 
for the month. All groups were included in the 
general advance. 

Cost or Livinc.——The Department of La- 
bour’s index number, on the base 1915—=100, 
was 143-6 at December 15, 1936, showing no 
change from the September 15 leveJ. A de- 
crease of 1:7 per cent in food prices for this 
period was counteracted by small advances in 
the other groups. 


Workmen’s Compensation Assessment Rates 
in New Brunswick. 

Notice of assessment rates under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act for the Province of 
New Brunswick as published in the Royal 
Gazette (New Brunswick) indicate one minor 
change. Stone dressing operations formerly 
included under the quarrying group is now 
rated separately at an assessment of $1.50. The 
assessment rates are based on every $100 of 
payroll in the province under the jurisdiction 
of the Act. The highest assessment rate is 
that for tunnelling rock work and blasting, and 
for steel bridge construction in which group 
the rate is $8 per $100 of payroll. Erection 
of steel buildings carries an assessment of $7; 
quarrying, $7; saw-mills, shingle mills, etc., 
$6.50; logging, etc., $6.50; coal-mining, $6; 
stevedoring, $6; bridge construction, $6. The 
lowest rating is for printing, manufacture of 
plating gold, watch-making, lens manufactur- 
ing at 20 cents per $100 of payroll. A similar 
assessment (20 cents per $100 of payroll) is 
made in the manufacture of clothing, hats, 
other than felt, shirts, corsets, furs, oil clothing 
and awnings. ; 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FOURTH QUARTER OF 1936 


nee number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial dis- 
eases reported with fatal accidents by work- 
men’s compensation boards, etc., as well as 
fatalities to persons incidental to the pursuit 
of their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the second 
quarter of 1936 was 287, there being 130 in 
October, 99 in November and 58 in December. 

The report for the third quarter of 1936, 
showing 288 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1936, page 1094. In the 
fourth quarter of 1935, 245 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GazeTtre, February, 1936, 
page 211). The supplementary lists of ac- 
cidents, not reported in time for inclusion in 
the reports covering the periods in which they 
occurred, contains 37 fatalities for the first 
three quarters of 1986, and 4 fatalities for 
1935. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GaAzerrs. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


o 

Classified by groups of industries the fatal- 
ities occurring during the fourth quarter of 
1936 were as follows: agriculture, 27; logging, 
32; fishing and trapping, 16; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 41; manufac- 
turing, 24; construction, 30; electric light and 
power, 3; transportation and public utilities, 
94; trade, 9; service, 11. 


Of the mining accidents, 32 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,” 7 in “coal mining,” and 2 in 
“ structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“animal foods,” 1 in “textiles and clothing,” 
7 in “saw and planing mill products,’ 2 in 
“wood products,” 5 in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 5 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 
in “non-ferrous metal products,’ and 2 in 
“non-metallic mineral products.” 


In construction there were 13 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 2 in “railway con- 
truction,” 3 in “shipbuilding,” 8 in “ highway 
and bridge,” and 4 in “ miscellaneous construc- 
tion.” 


In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 23 fatalities in “steam railways,” 3 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 55 in “ water 
transportation,” 2 in “air transportation,’ and 
11 in “local transportation.” 


In trade there were 6 fatalities in 
sale,” and 3 in “ retail.” 


“ whole- 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS INFCANADA’ DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1936 BY GROUPS 
OFZINDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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Of the accidents in service, 5 were in “ public 
administration,” 1 in “laundering, dyeing and 
cleaning,” 3 in “personal, domestic and busi- 
ness,” and 2 in “ professional establisAments.” 


There was one serious disaster during the 
period under review, which occurred on Octo- 
ber 17, when a sandsucker foundered and sank 
in a storm on Lake Erie, Ontario, and 18 
members of the crew were drowned. Findings 
of a special commission which was appointed to 
inquire into the cause of the tragedy disclosed 
that the loss of the vessel was due “to shifting 
of her cargo of sand caused by the incursion of 
water through her open hoppers into the hop- 
per space, which condition became aggravated 
by the continued admission of water to her 
hoppers and possibly in her special buoyancy 
space, and finally resulted in her foundering.” 
While the cause of the vessel sinking so 
rapidly after her cargo took a sudden list and 
she turned over on her side, remains in doubt, 
the responsibility for the loss of life was 
charged to the first and second officers who 
perished with the ship. They failed, the com- 
mission found, in not being sufficiently alert 
in obeying the master’s orders to get the life 
boats out and the crew aboard. ‘The captain, 
one of the seven survivors, as well as all other 
members of the crew, were exonerated from 
blame. The commission added however that 
the captain was open to censure for failing to 
have life boat drill aboard the vessel, and in 
permitting an unauthorized person, the first 
mate’s wife, to be aboard. 


While making its last run of the season, a 
motorship foundered and sank in a storm on 
Georgian Bay, Ontario, on November 21, and 
seven members of the crew were drowned. 
Ten survivors reached shore on rafts which 
they threw clear before leaving the ship. An 
inquiry was ordered, but no further explana- 
tion of the disaster has been received in the 
Department to date. 


When a tug sank on November 18, on Lake 
Huron, Ontario, the whole crew of five were 
drowned. This accident is believed to have 
been caused by a boiler explosion. 


Other accidents resulting in the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 


Three fishermen were asphyxiated from ex- 
haust fumes in a boat off Galiano Island, 
British Columbia, on October 23. 

Three miners were killed when they fell 200 
feet down a shaft when a platform collapsed 
as their drill went out of control, at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, on November 4. 

Two loggers lost their lives in a fire that 
destroyed their camp at Red Pine Lake, 
Ontario, on October 29. Two fishermen were 
drowned when a dory capsized, off Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, about December 15; and 
two trappers were drowned from a canoe, on 


Lake Deschambault, about 
November 5. 

Two miners lost their lives at Eustis, Que- 
bec, on October 7, when buried under an 
avalanche of ore; and two timbermen were 
killed by a fall of rock following blasting in a 
mine at Kirkland Lake, Ontario, on Decem- 
ber 9. 

Two carpenters lost their lives at Trenton, 
Ontario, on October 29, when crushed under a 
falling wall blown down by a cyclonic wind. 

An engineer and fireman were killed near 
Forgan, Saskatchewan, on October 21, when 
their train hit a steer and was derailed. 
Another derailment was caused when a train 
hit a sink hole near Scoville, Ontario, on 
October 24, and an engineer and a fireman lost 
their lives. 

A motorboat owner and his helper lost their 
lives when a motorboat was destroyed by fire 
following an explosion, on Lake Erie, on 
November 15. 


Saskatchewan, 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1936 has been 
compiled which contains 37 fatalities, of which 
9 were logging, 1 in fishing and trapping, 6 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
7 in manufacturing, 6 in construction, 1 in 
electric light and power, 1 in transportation 
and public utilities, 1 in trade, 3 in service, 
and 2 unclassified. Three of these accidents 
occurred in January, 1 in February, 2 in March, 
3 in April, 4 in May, 7 in June, 5 in July, 5 in 
August, and 7 in September. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1935 has been made. This in- 
cludes 4 fatalities of which 1 was in logging, 
and 38 in trade. Two of these accidents 
occurred in May, 1 in October and 1 in 
December. 


Governor Lehman of New York State in a 
message to the State Legislature on January 6, 
1937, suggested that certain labour legis‘ation 
be adopted. Among his recommendations to 
the Legislature were: 

Prompt passage of a new minimum wage 
measure to meet objections advanced by the 
United States Supreme Court in invalidating 
the existing law, and, if necessary, changes in 
the State Constitution to govern minimum 
wage law regulation; ratification of the Federal 
child labour amendment; regulation of hours 
and working conditions of hotel workers; regu- 
lation by the State of private detective agen- 
cles supplying strike breakers and industrial 
“spies”; legislation providing a penalty for 
“pay-envelope coercion”; State regulation of 
private employment agencies. Other recom- 
mendations dealt with social security, unem- 
ployment relief, slum clearance and housing, 
mortgage financing, etc. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Judgment of Superior Court Affirmed in 
Action under Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act 


In the Lasour Gazerre for February, 1936, 
p. 213, a summary was given of the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain on 
October 15, 1985, in the Superior Court of 
Montreal, in an action brought under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
of Quebec by a painter for wages in excess 
of what he had received and alleged due 
under the agreement between the building 
trades council and the Montreal Builders’ 
Exchange, Inc. Under the authority of the 
Act on collective agreetnents, this agreement 
had been extended and made binding on. all 
employers and workers in the building indus- 
try. The plaintiff had been paid at the rate 
of 80 cents an hour whereas the rate fixed 
in the agreement was 60 cents. 


The question on which the case turned was 
whether, under the statute, an agreement be- 
tween workers and employers in an industry 
could be extended to bind an employer who 
was not engaged in that industry, even if the 
workman was employed at a trade covered by 
the agreement. The employer in the case be- 
fore the court was a company managing office 
buildings. Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain held 
that the agreement did not apply to such an 
employer and, under the Act, could not be 
made to apply. 

On appeal to the Court of King’s Bench 
this judgment was upheld on December 22, 
1936. Mr. Justice St-Germain, with whom 
Mr. Justice Galipeault and Mr. Justice Bar- 
clay concurred, pointed out that there were 
two questions before the Court: (1) is the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
applicable only to an employer in industry 
or is it applicable to any employer whatso- 
ever? (2) if the law is to be applied only to 
an industrial employer, is the defendant com- 
pany an employer in the building industry? 
As to the first question, the court held that 
section 2 of the Act which enabled an agree- 
ment to be extended to “bind all the em- 
ployees andi employers in the same trade or 
industry” within the district meant that only 
employers in industry could be legally bound. 
Other sections of the Act appeared to the 
Court to support this opinion that the terms 
of an agreement could be extended only to 
workmen and employers in the same industry 
as those who had signed the original agree- 
ment. For example, Article 7 of the Act, 
which provides for a joint committee of the 
parties to the agreement, stipulates that the 
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Minister of Labour may add two members to 
the committee to represent “the employers or 
employed not parties to the agreement” but 
evidently persons engaged in the same in- 
dustry. The Legislature had provided that 
employers and! workers who had) not signed the 
agreement should be represented on the com- 
mittee because they were bound by it when, it 
was extended by Order in Council under the 
Act. 

Counsel for the plaintiff argued that Article 
6 of the Act supported the plaintiff’s claim 
that his wage-rate was to be determined by 
the agreement. Article 6, as enacted in 1934, 
stipulated, in part, that the provisions of a 
collective labour agreement made. obligatory 
shall govern all the individual labour con- 
tracts in connection with the trade or industry 
contemplated by the agreement. The indivi- 
dual contracts of employment referred to in 
this article, ran the argument, included any 
contract between any workman in the trade or 
industry contemplated by the agreement and 
any employer whether the latter was engaged 
in “industry” or not. Mr. Justice St-Germain 
considered this argument unsound, since the 
words “individual contracts of employment’ 
in the section were in contrast to the words 
“collective labour agreement” in the same 
section and referred only to contracts be- 
tween a workman and employer in the in- 
dustry affected by the agreement. 

As to the second question concerning the 
employing company in relation to the build- 
ing industry, the court was of the opinion that 
the defendant company could not be con- 
sidered as engaged: in the building industry. 
An employer in the building industry is one 
who is regularly engaged in construction and, 
incidentally, in renovation or demolition of 
buildings. 

Mr. Justice Bernier dealt with the defend- 
ant’s contention that the plaintiff had been 
engaged as a utility man and not as a skilled 
painter. He reviewed the evidence and ex- 
pressed agreement with the trial judge that 
the evidence showed that the plaintiff was 
hired as a painter. As regards the defendant 
company in relation to the collective agree- 
ment, he was of the opinion that an agreement 
could bind only employers engaged in a tradie 
or industry in the ordinary sense of the law 
and in this case only an employer in the con- 
struction industry. He, therefore, agreed that 
the appeal should be dismissedi with costs. 

Mr. Justice Hall also concurred with Mr. 
Justice St-Germain as regards the applicability 
of the law to the defendant employer. Fur- 
ther, he considered that since the plaintiff 
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was neither a member of the painters’ union 
at the time of his employment nor had obtain- 
ed the certificate of qualification required 
where boards of examiners were set up under 
the Act he was not entitled, under the 
Act, to bring an action for wages fixed under 
its authority. For this reason, also, Mr. 
Justice Hall considered that the appeal should 
be dismissed. 

Hodgkin v. Coristine Realties, Ld. (1937) 
62 Rapports Judiciaries de Quebec, Cour du 
Bane du Roi 1. 


Building Trades Agreement Held in Circuit 
Court to Apply to Employer who Builds 
House but is not a Builder by Pro- 
fession 


Another action for wages claimed due under 
the building trades agreement for Montreal 
as made legally binding under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, was de- 
cided on November 7, 1936, in the Circuit 
Court by Chief Justice Archambault. The 
plaintiff, a building labourer, claimed wages 
for 373 hours at the rate of 35 cents an hour, 
or a total of $130.35. He alleged he had 
been paid only $71. 

The defendant contended that he was not a 
contractor, that the plaintiff had received 
$75.35 in wages and that he had not worked 
373 hours. It appeared from the evidence 
that the defendant was not a building con- 
tractor, that he had built a house for himself 
and for that purpose had) hired a builder and 
all the labour necessary; that the plaintiff 
had worked 234 hours for which he had been 
paid $75.35, leaving a balance of $6.55 due 
him if the collective agreement governed his 
contract. 

The question to be determinedi by the court, 
then, was whether the agreement applied to 
the defendant, who was not in the construc- 
tion business but who had hadi a house built 
for himself. 

The relevant sections of the Act are Articles 
2 and 6. The former Article stipulates that 
the agreement shall “also bind all the em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade....” 
while Article 6 provides that the provisions 
of a collective labour agreement....govern 
all the individual labour contracts in connec- 
tion with the trade...contemplatedi by the 
agreement.” 

In the opinion of the court, the word “em- 
ployer,” taken by itself, does not mean only 
a person whose regular business it is to em- 
ploy others or one who makes a profit out of 
the work of employees but in Article 2 the 
word might have the restricted meaning of an 
employer in an industry. In which case, under 
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Article 2, only employees engaged in industry 
are bound by the agreement. But the collec- 
tive agreement is preparatory; it becomes 
effective through the individual contract and 
it is the latter which gives rise to the em- 
ployee’s right to a minimum wage and to 
the employer’s obligation to pay it. On the 
other hand, Article 6 does not say, as Article 
2 does, “bind all the employees and employers 
of the same trade,” but, in the wording of 
the former Article, the “provisions of the col- 
lective agreement govern all the individual 
labour contracts in connection with the trade.” 
The court proceeded as follows: 


It is sufficient for the agreement to be appli- 
cable that there is a labour contract and con- 
nection between the labour and the trade, it is 
not necessary that the contract be between em- 
ployers and employees in the:same trade; the 
labour contract has a two-fold connection with 
the trade if both parties are in the trade, but 
there is still a relation with the trade if only 
the employee is attached to it and the Article 
does not require more, we consider, in order 
that the collective agreement shall govern the 
individual contract. ... 

If Article 6 does not extend the collective 
agreement to employers not engaged in the in- 
dustry, it has no purpose and is futile, for 
Article 2 has already extended it to employers 
engaged in the industry. 

And unless the contract binds employers not 
engaged in the industry, the law fails in its 
purpose. 

Wages are a nerve centre in business, par- 
ticularly in the building industry, and are an 
important factor in cost... If the larfdowner 
can build to better advantage by making only 
labour contracts with different building workers 
and with a builder, when necessary, than by 
making with the latter a contract for the 
whole undertaking, as has happened in this case, 
what owner will not follow this method? Very 
few; and then the collective agreement will be 
of little effect; we will go back to the conditions 
existing before; the purpose of the law will 
not be attained. 

The spirit and the purpose of this law is to 
obtain for the worker a wage sufficient for the 
needs of his family and it follows that the 
need is the same and the value of the work is 
the same whether the workman works for an 
employer engaged in the industry or for an em- 
ployer not so engaged and the legislature could 
not wish to bind only the former... (translated) 


It was then pointed out by the Court that 
Article 14a [14b] of the Act, as enacted in 
1935, exempts from any collective agreement 
concerning the building industry workers em- 
ployed regularly in the upkeep of churches, 
etc. None of the employers in these cases is 
engaged in the building industry. “If the law 
did not apply to them, it was not necessary to 
exempt them.” 

For the above reasons, the defendant was 
ordered to pay to the plaintiff the sum of 
$6.55 with interest and the costs of the action. 

Castelli v. O’Brien (1936) 74 Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 484. 
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PRIVY COUNCIL DECISIONS ON VALIDITY OF DOMINION 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


Summary and Text of Judgments Delivered by Judicial Committee 


Following the decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada (LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1936, pages 585-600) on the references submitted to it concerning the 
constitutional validity of eight statutes comprising the social legislation enacted 
during the 1934 and 1935 sessions of the Dominion Parliament, appeals were 
made to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council for a final determination 
as to whether these measures are ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 


The statutes submitted to the Privy Council were as follows: 

The Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings Act; 

The Minimum Wages Act; 

The Limitation of Hours of Work Act; 

The Employment and Social Insurance Act; 

The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, and the Natural 
Products Marketing Act Amendment Act, 1935; 

The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement, Act, 1934, and the 
eee Creditors Arrangement Act Amendment Act, 

The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act; 

Section 498A of the Criminal Code. 


The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council delivered its judgments on 
January 28, and on that date Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, announced 
the decisions in the House of Commons. 


Briefly summarized, the decisions of the Privy Council were as follows: 


Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings, Minimum Wages, and Limitation 
of Hours.— In the matter of these three statutes based on International Labour 
Conventions (LaBour Gazerte, July 1935, pages 620-23), the Judicial Committee 
distinguished between the formation and the performance of obligations constitued 
by a treaty. The National Government may decide to incur obligations of a 
treaty which require changes in the law but such changes can be made only 
by a legislative body with power under the B.N.A. Act to legislate on the subject 
matter of the treaty. 

Their Lordships held that section 132 of the B.N.A. Act did not apply to the 
case since the obligations incurred by the Dominion Government in ratifying the 
conventions “are not obligations of Canada as part of the British Empire.” 
Section 132 gives to the Parliament and Government of Canada “ all powers 
necessary or proper for performing the obligations of Canada or of any province 

-thereof, as part of the British Empire, towards foreign countries arising under 
treaties between the Empire and such foreign countries.” 


The only question to be determined, then, was as to the competent eee 
authority in the matter of wages, hours and a weekly rest day. Since these 
subjects come within the class assigned exclusively to the provinces under the 
head, ‘property and civil rights in the province,” the competent legislative 
authorities were the provincial legislatures. 

The Supreme Court of Canada divided equally on this legislation, three 
members of the Court, including the Chief Justice, upholding the validity of the 
statutes, while the other three considered that they were: invalid. 
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The Employment and Social Insurance Act.—In the judgment of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, this legislation, which provided for the 
establishment of a contributory system of unemployment insurance, a national 
employment service and other forms of social insurance (LABouR GAZETTE, July, 
1935, pages 617-20), was ultra vires of the Dominion Parliament. This decision 
sustained the majority opinion of the Supreme Court of Canada on this enact- 
ment. In the Supreme Court judgment, the Chief Justice, and Davis J. were 
of the opinion that the statute was intra vires of the Parliament of Canada, but 
Rinfret, Cannon, Crocket and Kerwin JJ. held that it was ultra vires. 


The Natural Products Marketing Act. — This Act (LaBour Gazette, April, 
1934, page 304) and its amending measure provided for the creation of a 
Dominion Marketing Board with wide powers of control and regulation. It was 
found ultra vires by the Privy Council, sustaining a similar and unanimous 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act.—In the opinion of the Chief 
Justice and the majority of the members of the Supreme Court of Canada this 
legislation and its.amendment were found to be intra vires, and the Privy Council 
also declared it constitutionally valid. The Act of 1985 provided an arrangement 
for the settlement of debts between farmers and their creditors under a Board 
(Lasour GAzerTeE, June, 1934, page 492). 


Dominion Trade and Industry Commission. Act.-—The sections of the 
Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 1935 (Lasour Gazertn, July, 
1935, page 624), on which the decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada were 
appealed to the Privy Council were found to be constitutionally valid. Section 14 
of this Act was found to be invalid by unanimous judgment of the Supreme Court 
of Canada and no appeal was made to the Privy Council on this section, which 
had been designed to provide that selected agreements for the control and 
regulation of prices by persons engaged in any industry might be approved by the 
Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Trade and Industry Commis- 
sion, and that anything done thereafter in carrying out such agreements would be 
exempted from prosecutions under the Combines Investigation Act and under 
certain sections of the Criminal Code, except when the Trade and Industry 
Commission consented that such prosecutions might be instituted. Sections 18 and 
19 of the Act, making provision for a “ Canada Standard” trade mark (which 
were held wltra vires by the Supreme Court) were declared constitutionally valid 
by the Privy Council. 


Section 498A of the Criminal Code.—Enacted in 1985, this section, which 
made it an indictable offence to discriminate in price in certain ways between 
purchasers of goods, or to engage in a policy of selling goods at unreasonably low 
prices for the purpose of destroying competition or of eliminating a competitor, 
was held by the Privy Council to be within the legislative powers of the Dominion 
Parliament. This decision of the Privy Council on Section 498A sustained the 
judgment of the majority of the members of the Supreme Court. 
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TEXTS OF JUDGMENTS 


The texts of the judgments delivered by the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council were as follows: 


Privy Council Appeal No. 100 of 1936 
The Attorney-General of Canada - - - - - Appellant 
v. 
The Attorney-General of Ontario and others carnage a - Respondents 


In the matter of a Reference as to whether The Weekly Rest in Industrial 
Undertakings Act; The Minunum Wages Act and The Limitation of 
Hours of Work Act of the Statutes of Canada, 1935, are ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. 


FROM 


THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, DELIVERED THE 28TH JANUARY, 1937 


Present at the Hearing: 


Lorp ATKIN. 

Lorp 'TRANKERTON. 

Lorp MacMILLAN. 

Lorp WricuHt (Master of the Rolls). 
Sir SIDNEY RowuatTT. 


[Delivered by Lorp Arkin. ] 


This is one of a series of cases brought befcre this Beard on appeal from 
the Supreme Court of Canada on references by the Governor-General in 
Council to determine the validity of certain statutes of Canada passed in 1934 
and 1935. ‘Their Lordships will deal with all the appeals in due course, but 
they propose to begin with that involving The Weekly Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings Act, The Minimum Wages Act and The Limitation of Hours of Work 
Act, both because of the exceptional importance of the issues involved, and 
because it affords them an opportunity of stating their opinion upon some 
matters which also arise in the other cases. At the outset they desire to 
express their appreciation of the valuable assistance which they have received 
from counsel, both for the Dominion and for the respective Provinces. No 
pains have been spared to place before the Board all the material both as to 
the facts and the law which could assist the Board in their responsible task. 
The arguments were cogent and not diffuse. The statutes in question in the 
present case were passed, as their titles recite, in accordance with conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
in accordance with the Labour Part of the Treaty of Versailles of 28th June, 
1919. It was admitted at the bar that each statute affects property and civil 
rights within each Province; and that it was for the Dominion to establish 
that nevertheless the statute was validly enacted under the legislative powers 
given to the Dominion Parliament by the B.N.A. Act, 1867. It was argued 
for the Dominion that the legislation could be justified either (1) under section 
132 of the B.N.A. Act as being legis!ation “necessary or proper for perform- 
ing the obligations of Canada or any Province thereof as part of the British 
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Empire towards foreign countries arising under treaties between the Empire 
and such foreign countries” or (2) under the general powers, sometimes called 
the residuary powers, given by section 91 to the Dominion Parliament to make 
laws for the peace, order and good government of Canada in relation to all 
matters not coming within the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively 
to the legislatures of the Provinces. 


The Provinces contended :— 

As to (1)— 

(a) That the obligations, if any, of Canada under the labour con- 
ventions did not arise under a treaty or treaties made between the Empire 
and foreign countries: and that therefore section 132 did not apply. 

(6) That the Canadian Government had no executive authority to 
make any such treaty as was alleged. 

(c) That the obligations said to have been incurred and the legis- 
lative powers sought to be exercised by the Dominion were not incurred 
and exercised in accordance with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

And as to (2) that if the Dominion had to rely only upon the powers 
given by section 91, the legislation was invalid, for it related to matters 
which came within the classes of subjects exclusively assigned to the 
legislatures of the Provinces, viz., property and civil rights in the 
Province. 


In order to indicate the opinion of the Board upon these contentions it will 
be necessary briefly to refer to the Treaty of Versailles, Part XIII, Labour: to the 
procedure prescribed by it for bringing into existence labour conventions: and 
to the procedure adopted in Canada in respect thereto. The Treaty of Peace 
signed at Versailles on 28th June, 1919, was made between the Allied and 
Associated Powers of the one part and Germany of the other part. The 
British Empire was described as one of the Principal Allied and Associated 
Powers, and the High Contracting Party for the British Empire was His 
Majesty the King, represented generally by certain of his English Ministers 
and represented for the Dominion of Canada by the Minister of Justice and 
the Minister of Customs, and for the other Dominions by their respective 
Ministers. The treaty began with Part I of the covenant of the League of 
Nations by which the high contracting parties agreed to the covenant, the 
effect of which was that the signatories named in the annex to the covenant were 
to be the original members of the League of Nations. The Dominion of 
Canada was one of the signatories and so became an original member of the 
League. The treaty then proceeds in a succession of parts to deal with the 
agreed terms of peace, stipulations of course entered into not between members 
of the League but between the high contracting parties, i.e., for the British 
Empire His Majesty the King. Part XIII entitled “Labour,” after reciting 
that the object of the League of Nations is the establishment of universal peace, 
and such a peace can only be established if it is based on social justice and 
that social justice requires the improvement of conditions of labour throughout 
the world provides that the high contracting parties agree to the establishment 
of a permanent organisation for the promotion of the desired objects and that 
the original and future members of the League of Nations shall be the members 
of this organisation. The organisation is to consist of a general conference 
of representatives of the members and an International Labour Office. After 
providing for meetings of the conference and for its procedure the treaty con- 
tains articles 405 and 407:— 


“ ArticLte 405, 


“(1) When the Conference has decided on the adoption of proposals with regard 
to an item in the agenda, it will rest with the Conference to determine whether these 
proposals should take the form: (a) of a recommendation to be submitted to the 
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Members for consideration with a view to effect being given to it by national legis- 
lation or otherwise, or (b) of a draft international convention for ratification by the 
Members, 


“(2) In either case a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates 
present shall be necessary on the final vote for the adoption of the recommendation 
or draft convention, as the case may be, by the Conference. 


“(3) In framing any recommendation or draft convention of general application 
the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in which climatic conditions, 
the imperfect development of industrial organisation or other special circumstances make 
the industrial conditions substantially different and shall suggest the modifications, if 
any, which it considers may be required to meet the case of such countries, 


“(4) A copy of the recommendation or draft convention shall be authenticated 
by the signature of the President of the Conference and of the Director and shall be 
deposited with the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The Secretary-General 
will communicate a certified copy of the recommendation or draft convention, to each 
of the Members, 


“ (5) Each of the Members undertakes that it will, within the period of one year 
at most from the closing of the session of the Conference, or if it is impossible owing 
to exceptional circumstances to do so within the period of one year, then at the earliest 
practicable moment and in no case later than eighteen months from the closing of the 
session of the Conference bring the recommendation or draft convention before the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 


“ (6) In the case of a recommendation, the Members will inform the Secretary- 
General of the action taken. 

“ (7) In the case of a draft convention, the Member will, if it obtains the consent 
of the authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, communicate 
the formal ratification of the convention to the Secretary-General and will take such 
action as may be necessary to make elfective the provisions of such convention. 

“(8) If on a recommendation no legislative or other action 1s taken to make a 
recommendation effective, or if the draft convention fails to obtain the consent of the 
authority or authorities within whose competence the matter lies, no further obligation 
shall rest upon the Member. 

“ (9) In the case of a federal State, the power of which to enter into conventions 
on labour matters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the discretion of that Govern- 
ment to treat a draft convention to which such limitations apply as a recommendation 
only, and the provisions of this Article with respect to recommendations shall apply 
in such case, 

“ (10) The above Article shall be interpreted in accordance with the following 
principle :— . 

“In no case shall any Member be asked or required, as a result of the adoption 
of any recommendation or draft convention by the Conference, to lessen the protection 
afforded by its existing legislation to the workers concerned. 


“ ArticLe 407. 


“Tf any convention coming before the Conference for final consideration fails to 
secure the support of two-thirds of the votes cast by the Delegates present, it shall 
nevertheless be within the right of any of the Members of the Permanent Organisation 
to agree to such convention among themselves. 

“ Any convention so agreed to shall be communicated by the Government concerned 

to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, who shall register it.” 


It will be observed that a draft convention is adopted by a majority of two- 
thirds of the delegates present: and that at the stage of adoption it has no 
binding effect on the members: nor do the delegates of members sign it or 
purport to enter into an obligation on behalf of the members whose delegates 
they are. ‘“ Ratification,’ therefore, as used in paragraph 7 of Article 405 is 
not used in the ordinary sense in which it is used in respect of treaties, the 
formal adoption by the high contracting party of a previous assent conveyed 
by the signature of so-called plenipotentiaries. “ Consent to” or ‘ accession 
to”? would perhaps better describe the transaction which involves the creation 
for the first time of any obligation under the convention. 
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In accordance with the provisions of Part XIII draft conventions were 
adopted by general conferences of the International Labour Organisation as 
follows: — 


29th October-29th November, 1919, Conference. 
Draft Convention limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial 


Undertakings. 
25th October-19th November, 1921, Conference. 

Draft Convention concerning the Application of the Weekly Rest 
in Industrial Undertakings. 
30th May-16th June, 1928, Conference. 

Draft Convention concerning the creation of Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery. 


Each of the conventions included stipulations purporting to bind members who 
ratified it to carry out its provisions, the first two conventions by named dates, 
viz., Ist July, 1921, and 1st January, 1924, respectively. These three conven- 
tions were in fact ratified by the Dominion of Canada, Hours of Work on Ist 
March, 19385, Weekly Rest on Ist March, 1935, and Minimum Wages on 12th 
April, 1935. 

In each case in February and March, 1985, there had been passed resolu- 
tions of the Senate and House of Commons of Canada approving them. The 
ratification was approved by order of the Governor-General in Council, was 
recorded in an instrument of ratification executed by the Secretary of State 
for External Affairs for Canada, Mr. Bennett, and was duly communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. The statutes which in sub- 
stance give effect to the draft conventions, were passed by the Parliament of 
Canada and received the Royal Assent, “ Hours of Work” on 5th July, 
1935, to come into force three months after assent; “ Weekly Rest,” on 4th 
April, 1935, to come into force three months after assent; ‘‘ Minimum Wage,” 
on 28th July, 1935, to come into force, so far as the convention provisions are 
concerned, when proclaimed by the Governor in Council, an event which has 
not yet happened. In 1925 the Governor-General in Council referred to the 
Supreme Court questions as to the obligations of Canada under the provisions 
of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and as to whether the legislatures of 
the Provinces were the authorities within whose competence the subject-matter 
of the conventions lay. The answers to the reference, which are to be found 
in 1925 $.C.R. 505, were that the legislatures of the Provinces were the com- 
petent authorities to deal with the subject-matter, save in respect of Dominion 
servants, and the parts of Canada not within the boundaries of any Province: 
and that the obligation of Canada was to bring the convention before the 
Lieutenant-Governor of each Province to enable him to bring the appropriate 
subject-matter before the iegislature of his Province, and to bring the matter 
before the Dominion Parliament in respect of so much of the convention as 
was within their competence. This advice appears to have been accepted, and 
a further steps were taken until those which took place as stated above Ih | 

935. | 

Their Lordships, having stated the circumstances leading up to the refer- 
ence in this case, are now in a position to discuss the contentions of the parties 
which were summarised earlier in this judgment. It will be essential to keep 
in mind the distinction between (1) the formation, (2) the performance, of the 
obligations constituted by a treaty, using that word as comprising any agree- 
ment between two or more sovereign States. Within the British Empire there is a 
well-established rule that the making of a treaty is an executive act, while the 
performance of its obligations, if they entail sien aon of the existing domestic 
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law, requires legislative action. Unlike some other countries the stipulations 
of a treaty duty ratified do not within the Empire, by virtue of the treaty alone, 
have the force of law. If the national executive, the government of the day, 
decide to incur the obligations of a treaty which involve alteration of law 
they have to run the risk of obtaining the assent of Parliament to the necessary 
statute of statutes. To make themselves as secure as possible they will often 
in such cases before fina! ratification seek to obtain from Parliament an 
expression of approval. But it has never been suggested, and it is not the 
law, that such an expression of approval operates as law, or that in law it 
precludes the assenting Parliament or any subsequent Parliament from refusing 
to give its sanction to any legislative proposals that may subsequently be brought 
before it. Parliament, no doubt, as the Chief Justice points out, has a constitu- 
tional control over the executive: but it cannot be disputed that the creation of 
the obligations undertaken in treaties and the assent to their form and quality 
are the function of the executive alone. Once they are created, while they 
bind the State as against the other contracting parties, Parliament may refuse 
to perform them and so leave the State in default. In a unitary State whose 
legislature possesses unlimited powers the problem is simple. Parliament will 
either fulfil or not treaty obligations imposed upon the State by its executive. 
The nature of the obligations does not affect the complete authority of the 
legislature to make them law if it so chooses. But in a State where the legis- 
lature does not possess absolute authority: in a federal State where legislative 
authority is limited by a constitutional document: or is divided up between 
different legislatures in accordance with the classes of subject-matter sub- 
mitted for legislation, the problem is complex. The obligations imposed by 
treaty may have to be performed, if at all, by several legislatures: and the 
executive have the task of obtaining the legislative assent not of the one Parlia- 
ment to whom they may be responsible: but possibly of several Parliaments to 
whom they stand in no direct relation. The question is not how is the obliga- 
tion formed, that is the function of the executive: but how is the obligation 
to be performed and that depends upon the authority of the competent legis- 
lature or legislatures. | 

Reverting again to the original analysis of the contentions of the parties 
it will be seen that the Provincial contention 1 (b) relates only to the forma- 
tion of the treaty obligation while 1 (c) has reference to the alleged limitation 
of both executive and legislative action by the express terms of the treaty. 
If, however, the Dominion Parliament was never vested with legislative authority 
to perform the obligation these questions do not arise. And as their Lordships 
have come to the conclusion that the reference can be decided upon the question 
of legislative competence alone, in accordance with their usual practice in con- 
stitutional matters they refrain from expressing any opinion upon the questions 
raised by the contentions 1 (b) and (c), which in that event become immaterial. 
Counsel did not suggest any doubt as to the international status which Canada 
had now attained, involving her competence to enter into international treaties 
as an international juristic person. Questions were raised both generally as to 
how the executive power was to be exercised to bind Canada, whether it must 
be exercised in the name of the King, and whether the prerogative right of 
making treaties in respect of Canada, was now vested in the Governor-General 
in Council, or his Ministers, whether py constitutional usage or otherwise, and 
specifically in relation to the draft conventions as to the interpretation of the 
various paragraphs in Article 405 of the Treaty of Versailles and as to the 
effect of the time limits expressed both in Article 405 and in the conventions 
themselves. Their Lordships mention these points for the purpose of making 
it clear that they express no opinion upon them. 
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The first ground upon which counsel for the Dominion sought to base the, 
validity of the legislation was section 132. So far as it is sought to apply this: 
section to the conventions when ratified the answer is plain. The obligations are 
not obligations of Canada as part of the British Empire, but of Canada, by 
virtue of her new status as an international person, and do not arise under a 
treaty between the British Empire and foreign countries. This was clearly ' 
established by the decision in the Radio case [1932] A.C. 304, and their Lord- 
ships do not think that the proposition admits of any doubt. It is unnecessary, 
therefore, to dwell upon the distincticn between legislative powers given tc 
the Dominion to perform obligations imposed upon Canada as part of the 
Empire by an Imperial executive respunsible to and controlled by the Imperial 
Parliament, and the legislative power of the Dominion to perform obligations 
created by the Dominion executive responsible to and controlled by the Dominion 
Parliament. While it is true, as was pointed out in the Radio case, that it was 
not contemplated in 1867 that the Dominion would possess treaty making 
powers; it is impossible to strain the section so as to cover the uncontemplated 
event. A further attempt to apply the section was made by the suggestion that 
while it does not apply to the conventions, yet it clearly applies to the Treaty 
of Versailles itself, and the obligations to perform the conventions arise “under” 
that treaty because of the stipulations in Part XIII. It is impossible to accept 
this view. No obligation to legislate in respect of any of the matters in ques- 
tion arose until the Canadian executive, left with an unfettered discretion of 
their own volition, acceded to the conventions, a novus actus not determined 
by the treaty. For the purposes of this legislation the obligation arose under 
the conventions alone. It appears that all the members of the Supreme Court 
rejected the contention based on section 1382 and their Lordships are in full 


agreement with them. 

If, therefore, section 132 is out of the way the validity of the legislation 
con only depend upon sections 91 and 92. Now it had to be admitted that 
normally this legislation came within the classes of subjects by section 92 
assigned exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces, viz., property and 
civil rights in the Province. This was in fact expressly decided in respect of 
these same conventions by the Supreme Court in 1925. How then can the 
legislation be within the legislative powers given by section 91 to the Dominion 
Parliament? It is not within the enumerated classes of subjects in section 91: 
and it appears to be expressly excluded from the general powers given by the 
first words of the section. It appears highly probable that none of the members 
of the Supreme Court would have departed from their decision in 1925 had it 
not been for the opinion of the Chief Justice that the judgments of the Judicial 
Committee in the Aeronautics case and the Radio case constrained them to hold 
that jurisdiction to legislate for the purpose of performing the obligation of a 
treaty resides exclusively in the Parliament of Canada. Their Lordships cannot 
take this view of those decisions. The Aeronautics case [1982] A.C. 54, con- 
cerned legislation to perform obligations imposed by a treaty between the 
Empire and foreign countries. Section 132 therefore clearly applied: and but 
for a remark at the end of the judgment, which in view of the stated ground 
of the decision was clearly obiter, the case could not be said to be an authority 
on the matter now under discussion. The judgment in the Radio case (supra) 
appears to present more difficulty. But when that case is examined it will be 
found that the true ground of the decision was that the convention in that case 
dealt with classes of matters which did not fall within the enumerated classes of 
subjects in section 92 or even within the enumerated classes in section 91. Part 
of the subject-matter of the convention, namely, broadcasting, might come 
under an enumerated class but if so it was under a heading “ Inter-provincial 
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Telegraphs,” expressly excluded from section 92. Their Lordships are satis- 
fied that neither case affords a warrant for holding that legislation to perform 
a Canadian treaty is exclusively within the Dominion legislative power. 

For the purposes of sections 91 and 92, 1.e., the distribution of legislative 
powers between the Dominion and the Provinces, there is no such thing as 
treaty legislation as such. The distribution is based on classes of subjects: 
and as a treaty deals with a particular class of subjects so will the legis- 
lative power of performing it be ascertained. No one can doubt that this 
distribution is one of the most essential conditions, probably the most essential 
condition, in the inter-provincial compact to which the B.N.A. Act gives effect. 
If the position of Lower Canada, now Quebec, alone were considered, the exist- 
ence of her separate jurisprudence as to both property and civil rights might 
be said to depend upon loyal adherence to her constitutional right to the exclusive 
competence of her own legislature in these matters. Nor is it of less importance 
for the other Provinces, though their law may be based on English jurisprudence, 
to preserve their own right to legislate for themselves in respect of local con- 
ditions which may vary by as great a distance as separates the Atlantic from 
the Pacific. It would be remarkable tnat while the Dominion could not initiate 
legislation however desirable which affected civil rights in the Provinces, yet its 
Government not responsible to the Provinces nor controlled by Provincial Parlia- 
ments need only agree with a foreign country to enact such legislation: and its 
Parliament would be forthwith clothed with authority to affect Provincial rights 
to the full extent of such agreement. Such a result would appear to undermine 
the constitutional safeguards of Provincial constitutional autonomy. 


It follows from what has been said that no further legislative competence 
is obtained by the Dominion from its accession to international status, and the 
consequent increase in the scope of its executive functions. It is true, as pointed 
out in the judgment of the Chief Justice, that as the executive is now clothed 
with the powers of making treaties so the Parliament of Canada, to which the 
executive is responsible, has imposed upon it responsibilities in connection with 
such treaties, for if it were to disapprove of them they would either not be made 
or the Ministers would meet their constitutional fate. But this is true of all 
executive functions in their relation to Parliament. There is no existing con- 
stitutional ground for stretching the competence of the Dominion Parliament so 
that it becomes enlarged to keep pace with enlarged functions of the Dominion 
executive. If the new functions affect the classes of subjects enumerated in 
section 92 legislation to support the new functions is in the competence of the 
Provincial Legislatures only. If they do not, the competence of the Dominion 
Legislature is declared by section 91 and existed ab origine. In other words, 
the Dominion cannot merely by making promises to foreign countries clothe 
itself with legislative authority inconsistent with the constitution which gave 
it birth. 

But the validity of the legislation under the general words of section 91 was 
sought to be established not in relation to the treaty making power alone, but 
also as being concerned with matters of such general importance as to have 
‘attained such dimensions as to affect the body politic,” and to have “ ceased 
tobe merely local or provincial and to have become matters of national concern.” 
It is interesting to notice how often the words used by Lord Watson in A.G. for 
Ontario v. A.G. for Canada [1896] A.C. 348, have unsuccessfully been used in 
attempts to support encroachments on the Provincial legislative powers given 
by section 92. They laid down no principle of constitutional law, and were 
cautious words intended to safeguard possible eventualities which no one at 
the time had any interest or desire to define. The law of Canada on this branch 
of constitutional law has been stated with such force and clarity by the Chief 
Justice in his judgment in the reference concerning the Natural Products 


Ades. 
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Marketing Act, beginning at p. 65 of the record in that case and dealing with 
the six Acts there referred to, that their Lordships abstain from stating it 
afresh. The Chief Justice naturally from his point of view excepted legis- 
lation to fulfil treaties. On this their Lordships have expressed their opinion. 
But subject to this they agree with and adopt what was there said. They 
consider that the law is finally settled by the current of cases cited by the 
Chief Justice on the principles declared by him. It is only necessary to call 
attention to the phrases in the various cases, “ abnormal circumstances,” 
‘exceptional conditions,” “standard of necessity” (Board of Commerce case 
[1922] 1 A.C. 191), “some extraordinary peril to the national life of Canada,” 
“highly exceptional,” “ epidemic of pestilence” (Snzders case [1925] A.C. 396), 
to show how far the present case is from the conditions which may over-ride 
the normal distribution of powers in sections 91 and 92. The few pages of the 
Chief Justice’s judgment will, it is to be hoped, form the locus classicus of the 
law on this point, and preclude further disputes. 

It must not be thought that the result of this decision is that Canada is 
incompetent to legislate in performance of treaty obligations. In totality of 
legislative powers, Dominion and Provincial together, she is fully equipped. 
But the legislative powers remain distributed and if in the exercise of her new 
functions derived from her new international status she incurs obligations they 
must, so far as legislation be concerned when they deal with provincial classes 
of subjects, be dealt with by the totality of powers, in other words, by co-opera- 
tion between the Dominion and the Provinces. While the ship of state now 
sails on larger ventures and into foreign waters she still retains the water- 
tight compartments which are an essential part of her original structure. The 
Supreme Court was equally divided and therefore the formal judgment could 
only state the opinions of the three Judges on either side. ‘Their Lordships 
are of opinion that the answer to the three questions should be that the Act 
in each case is ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada, and they will humbly 
advise His Majesty accordingly. 
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Privy Council Appeal No. 101 of 1936 


The Attorney-General of Canada - : - - Appellant 
v. 
The Attorney-General of Ontario and others - . - Respondents 


In the matter of a Reference as to whether the Parliament of Canada had 
legislative jurisdiction to enact the Employment and Social Insurance Act 
of the Statutes of Canada, 1935 


FROM 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, pDrniverep THE 28TH JaNUaARy, 1937 


Present at the Hearing: 


Lorp ATKIN 

Lorp THANKERTON. 

Lorp MacMILuAN. 

Lorp Wricut (Master of the Rolls). 
Siz SipNEY RoOwuatt. 


[Dehvered by Lorp ATKIN.] 


This is an appeal from the judgment of the Supreme Court delivered on 
17th June, 1936, in the matter of a reference by the Governor-General in 
Council dated 5th November, 1935, asking whether the Employment and 
Social Insurance Act, 1935, was ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. The 
majority of the Supreme Court, Rinfret, Cannon, Crocket and Kerwin JJ. 
answered the question in the affirmative, the Chief Justice and Davis J. dis- 
senting. The Act in its preamble recited Article 23 of the Treaty of Peace, 
by which in the Covenant of the League of Nations the members of the League 
agreed that they would endeavour to maintain fair and humane conditions of 
labour (omitting, however, in the recital that this agreement was subject to 
and in accordance with the provisions of international conventions existing 
or hereafter to be agreed), and Article 427 of the said treaty, by which it was 
declared that the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of industrial 
wage earners, was of supreme international importance. It then recited that 
it was desirable to discharge the obligations to Canadian labour assumed under 
the provisions of the said treaty: and that it was essential for the peace, order 
and good government of Canada to provide for a national employment service 
and insurance against unemployment, &c. It consists of five Parts, Employ- 
ment and Social Insurance Commission (sections 4-9), Employment Service 
(sections 10-14), Unemployment Insurance (sections 15-38), National Health 
(sections 39-41) and General (sections 42-48). In substance the Act provides 
for a system of compulsory unemployment insurance. Part I sets up a com- 
mission charged with administering the Act and obtaining information and 
making proposals to the Governor in Council for making provision for the 
assistance of persons during unemployment who would not be entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance benefit under Part III. Part II provides for the organi- 
sation by the commission of employment offices similar to the labour exchanges 
in the United Kingdom. Part III provides for unemployment insurance, while 
Part IV merely provides that the commission shall co-operate with other 
authorities in the Dominion or Provinces and shall collect information con- 
cerning any plan for providing medical care or compensation in cases of ill- 
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health. Part V provides for regulations and reports. There are three schedules. 
The first defines employment within the meaning of Part III and excepted 
employments which include employment in agriculture and forestry, in fishing, 
and in lumbering and logging. The second enacts the weekly rates of con- 
tribution and rules as to payment and recovery of contributions paid by 
employers on behalf of employed persons. The third enacts the rates of unem- 
ployment benefit and supplementary provisions concerning the payment of 
unemployment benefit. 

The substance of the Act is contained in the sections constituting Part III. 
They set up a now familiar system of unemployment insurance under which 
persons engaged in employment as defined in the Act are insured against unem- 
ployment. The funds required for making the necessary payments are to be 
provided partly from money provided by Parliament, partly from contributions 
by employed persons and partly from contributions by the employers of those 
persons. The two sets of contributions are to be paid by revenue stamps. 
Every employed person and every employer is to be liable to pay contributions 
in accordance with the provisions of the second schedule, the employer being 
liable to pay both contributions in the first instance, recovering the employed 
persons’ share by deduction from his wages, or if necessary in certain cases 
by action. 

There can be no doubt that prima facie provisions as to insurance of this 
kind, especially where they affect the contract of employment, fall within the 
class of property and civil rights in the Province, and would be within the 
exclusive competence of the Provincial Legislature. It was sought, however, 
to justify the validity of Dominion legislation on grounds which their Lord- 
ships on consideration feel compelled to reject. Counsel did not seek to uphold 
the legislation on the ground of the treaty-making power. There was no treaty 
or labour convention which imposed any obligation upon Canada to pass this 
legislation, and the decision on this question in the reference on the three labour 
Acts does not apply. A strong appeal, however, was made on the ground of the 
special importance of unemployment insurance in Canada at the time of and 
for some time previous to the passing of the Act. On this point it becomes 
unnecessary to do more than to refer to the judgment of this Board in the 
reference on the three labour Acts and to the judgment of the Chief Justice 
in the Natural Products Marketing Act which on this matter the Board have 
anproved and adopted. It is sufficient to say that the present Act does not 
purport to deal with any special emergency. It founds itself in the preamble 
on general world-wide conditions referred to in the Treaty of Peace: it is an 
Act whose operation is intended to be permanent: and there is agreement 
between all the members of the Supreme Court that it could not be supported 
upon the suggested existence of any special emergency. Their Lordships find 
themselves unable to differ from this view. 

It only remains to deal with the argument which found favour with the 
Chief Justice and Davis J. that the legislation can be supported under the 
enumerated heads, 1 and 3 of section 91 of the B.N.A. Act, 1867. (1) The 
public debt and property, namely (3) The raising of money by any mode or 
system of taxation. Shortly stated the argument is that the obligation imposed 
upon employers and persons employed is a mode of taxation: that the money 
so raised becomes public property and that the Dominion have then complete 
legislative authority to direct that the money so raised, together with assist- 
ance from money raised by general taxation, shall be applied in forming an 
Insurance fund and generally in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 

That the Dominion may impose taxation for the purpose of creating a 
fund for special purposes and may apply that fund for making contributions 
in the public interest to individuals, corporations or public authorities could 
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not as a general proposition be denied. Whether in such an Act as the present, 
compulsion applied to an employed person to make a contribution to an insur- 
ance fund out of which he will receive benefit for a period proportionate to 
the number of his contributions is in fact taxation, it is not necessary finally 
to decide. It might seem difficult to discern how it differs from a form of 
compulsory insurance, or what the difference is between a statutory obligation 
to pay insurance premiums to the State, or to an insurance company. But 
assuming that the Dominion has collected by means of taxation a fund, it by 
no means follows that any legislation which disposes of it is necessarily within 
Dominion competence. 

It may still be legislation affecting the classes of subjects enumerated in 
section 92, and, if so, would be ultra vires. In other words, Dominion legisla- 
tion, even though it deals with Dominion property, may yet be so framed as 
to invade civil rights within the Province: or encroach upon the classes of 
subjects which are reserved to provincial competence. It is not necessary that 
it should be a colourable device, or a pretence. If on the true view of the 
legislation it is found that in reality in pith and substance the legislation 
invades civil rights within the Province or in respect of other classes of subjects 
otherwise encroaches upon the provincial field, the legislation will be invalid. 
To hold otherwise would afford the Dominion an easy passage into the pro- 
vincial domain. In the present case their Lordships agree with the majority 
af the Supreme Court in holding that in pith and substance this Act is an 
insurance Act affecting the civil rights of employers and employed in each 
Province, and as such is invalid. The other parts of the Act are so inextric- 
ably mixed up with the insurance provisions of Part III that it is impossible 
to sever them. It seems obvious also that in its truncated form, apart from 
Part III, the Act would never have come into existence. It follows that the 
whole ‘Act must be pronounced ultra vires, and in accordance with the view of 
the majority of the Supreme Court their Lordships will humbly advise His 
Majesty that this” appeal be dismissed. 


Privy Council Appeal No. 102 of 1936 


The Attorney-General of British Columbia - - - Appellant 
pF 
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In the matter of a Reference as to whether the Parliament of Canada had 
legislative jurisdiction to enact Section 498a of The Criminal Code 
FROM 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, DELIVERED THE 28TH JANUARY, 1937 
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Lorp ATKIN. 
Lorp TTHANKERTON. 
Lorp MAcMILLAN. 
Lorp Wricut (Master of the Rolls). 
Str SipNEY Row.att. 


[Delivered by Lorp ATKIN] 


This is an appeal from a judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada delivered 
on 17th June, 1936, on a reference by the Governor-General in Council dated 5th 
November, 1935, raising the question whether section 4984 of the Criminal Code 
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is ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. The Supreme Court unanimously 
held that subsections (b) and (c) were not ultra vires, and by a majority, the 
Chief Justice, Rinfret, Davis and Kerwin JJ., Cannon and Crocket JJ. dissent- 
ing, held that subsection (a) also was not ultra vires. The section 4984 was 
introduced into the Criminal Code by section 9 of 25 & 26 G. 5. c. 56, the title 
of which is an Act to amend the Criminal Code:— 


“Section 9. The said Act is further amended by inserting after section four 
hundred and ninety-eight the following section:— 

“498A. Every person engaged in trade or commerce or industry is guilty of an 
indictable offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding one thousand dollars or to one 
month’s imprisonment, or, if a corporation, to a penalty not exceeding five thousand 
dollars, who 

“(q) is a party or privy to, or assists in, any transaction or sale which dis- 
criminates, to his knowledge, against competitors of the purchaser in that any dis- 
count, rebate or allowance is granted to the purchaser over and above any discount, 
rebate or allowance available at the time of such transaction to the aforesaid com- 
petitors in respect of a sale of goods of like quality and quantity; 

“The provisions of this paragraph shall not, however, prevent a co-operative society 
returning to producers or consumers, or a co-operative wholesale society returning to 
its constituent retail members, the whole or any part of the net surplus made in its 
trading operation's in proportion to purchases made from or sales to the society; 

“(b) engages in a policy of selling goods in any area of Canada at prices lower 

.than those exacted by such seller elsewhere in Canada, for the purpose of destroying 

competition or eliminating a competitor in such part of Canada; 

“(c) engages in a policy of selling goods at prices unreasonably low for the 
purpose of destroying competition or eliminating a competitor.” 


Their Lordships agree with the Chief Justice that this case is covered by 
the decision of the Judicial Committee in the Proprietary Articles case [1931] 
A.C. 310. The decision in that case seems to be inconsistent with the ground of 
dissent of Crocket J. that subsection (a) lacks ‘‘ the characteristic feature of 
crime, viz. the intent to do wrong.” The basis of that decision is that there is 
no other criterion of “ wrongness ” than the intention of the legislature in the 
public interest to prohibit the act or omission made criminal. Cannon J. was 
of opinion that the prohibition cannot have been made in the public interest 
because it has in view only the protection of the individual competitors of the 
vendor. This appears to narrow unduly the discretion of the Dominion legis- 
lature in considering the public interest. The only limitation on the plenary 
power of the Dominion to determine what shall or shall not be criminal is the 
condition that Parliament shall not in the guise of enacting criminal legislation 
in truth and in substance encroach on any of the classes of subjects enumerated 
in section 92. It is no objection that it does in fact affect them. If a genuine 
attempt to amend the criminal law it may obviously affect previously existing 
civil rights. The object of an amendment of the criminal law as a rule is to 
deprive the citizen of the right to do that which apart from the amendment he 
could lawfully do. No doubt the plenary power given by section 91 (27) does 
not deprive the Provinces of their right under section 92 (15) of affixing penal 
sanctions to their own competent legislation. On the other hand there seems 
to be nothing to prevent the Dominion if it thinks fit in the public interest from 
applying the criminal law generally to acts and omissions which so far are only 
covered by provincial enactments. In the present case there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that the Dominion are using the criminal law as a pretence 
or pretext or that the legislature is in pith and substance only interfering with 
civil rights in the Province. Counsel for New Brunswick called the attention of 
the Board to the report of the Royal Commission on Price Spreads, which is 
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referred to in the order of reference. It probably would not be contended that 
the statement of the Minister in the order of reference that the section was 
enacted to give effect to the recommendations of the Royal Commission bound 
the Provinces or must necessarily be treated as conclusive by the Board. But 
when the suggestion is made that the legislation was not in truth criminal legis- 
lation, but was in substance merely an encroachment on the provincial field, 
the existence of the report appears to be a material circumstance. Their Lord- 
ships are in agreement with the decision of the majority of the Supreme Court. 
They are of opinion that no part of the section is ultra wires: and they will 
humbly advise His Majesty that this appeal should be dismissed. . 


Privy Council Appeal No. 103 of 1936 


The Attorney-General of British Columbia — - - - Appellant 
brits 
The Attorney-General of Canada and others ~ - - Respondents 


In the matter of a Reference as to whether the Parliament of Canada had 
legislative jurisdiction to enact The Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, 
and its amending Act The Natural Products Marketing Act Amendment 
Act, 1935, 


FROM 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, petiverep the 28th January, 1937 


Present at the hearing: 


Lorp ATKIN. 

Lorp THANKERTON. 

Lorp MAcMILLAN. 

Lorp WricHt (Master of the Rolls). 
Sir Sipney Row.tatt. 


[Delivered by Lorp ATKIN.] 


This is an appeal from the Supreme Court on a reference by the Governor~ 
General in Council dated 5th November, 1935, raising the question whether the 
Natural Products Marketing Act, 1934, as amended by the Natural Products 
Marketing Act Amendment Act, 1935, is ultra vires of the Parliament of Canada. 
The Supreme Court unanimously answered the question in the affirmative. 

The Act consists of two parts. The first provides for the establishment of 
a Dominion Marketing Board whose powers include powers to regulate the time 
and place at which and the agency through which natural products to which 
an approved scheme relates shall be marketed and to determine the manner of 
distribution and the quantity, quality, grade or class of the product that shall 
be marketed by any person at any time and to prohibit the marketing of any 
of the regulated products of any grade, quality or class. 

There are other regulatory powers which need not be further specified. A 
scheme to regulate the marketing of a natural product is initiated by a repre- 
sentative number of persons engaged in the production or marketing of the 
natural product. It can be referred by the appropriate Minister to the Board 
and if they approve the scheme as submitted or amended by them and it is 
further approved by the Minister the Governor-General in Council may approve 
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the scheme. It is essential that the Governor-General in Council shall be 
satisfied either that the principal market for the natural product is outside the 
province of production or that some part of the product produced may be 
exported. The latter provision makes it clear that the regulation may apply to 
marketing transactions in natural products which have nothing to do with 
foreign export or inter-provincial trade. If the Minister is satisfied that trade 
and commerce in a natural product are injuriously affected by the absence of 
a scheme prepared as above he may himself propose a scheme for approval of 
the Governor in Council. The Governor in Council is given power by order or 
regulation to regulate or restrict importation into Canada of a natural product 
which enters Canada in competition with a regulated product: and to regulate 
or restrict the exportation from Canada of any natural product. Part II 
contains provision for the appointment by the Minister of a Committee who 
may be entrusted with the duty of investigating all matters connected with the 
production or marketing of natural or regulated products for the purpose of 
ascertaining the charges made in distribution of a natural or regulated product. 
The receipt against the interest of the public of an excessive charge is made 
an indictable offence and there are provisions for the trial of such offences. 

There can be no doubt that the provisions of the Act cover transactions in 
any natural product which are completed within the province, and have no 
connection with inter-provincial or export trade. It is therefore plain that the 
Act purports to affect property and civil rights in the province, and if not 
brought within one of the enumerated classes of subjects in section 91 must be 
beyond the competence of the Dominion Legislature. It was sought to bring 
the Act within the class (2) of section 91, namely The Regulation of Trade and 
Commerce. Emphasis was laid upon those parts of the Act which deal with 
inter-provincial and export trade. But the regulation of trade and commerce 
does not permit the regulation of individual forms of trade or commerce confined 
to the province. In his judgment the Chief Justice says:— 

“The enactments in question. therefore, in so far as they relate to matters which 
are in substance local and provincial are beyond the jurisdiction of Parliament. 
Parliament cannot acquire jurisdiction to deal in the sweeping way in which these 
enactments operate with such local and provincial matters by legislating at the same 
time respecting external and interprovincial trade and committing the regulation of 
external and interprovincial trade and the regulation of trade which is exclusively 
local and of traders and producers engaged in trade which is exclusively local to the 
same authority (King v. Eastern Terminal Elevators (1925) S:C.R. 434).” 

Their Lordships agree with this; and find it unnecessary to add anything. There 
was a further attempt to support the Act upon the general powers to legislate 
for the peace, order and good government of Canada. Their Lordships have 
already dealt with this matter in their previous judgments in this series and 
need not repeat what is there said. The judgment of the Chief Justice in this 
case is conclusive against the claim for validity on this ground. In the result 
therefore there is no answer to the contention that the Act in substance invades 
the provincial field and is invalid. It was however urged before us that portions 
of the Act notably section 9 in the first part and the whole of part II are within 
the competence of Parliament. Section 9 because it only purports to deal with 
inter-provincial or export trade; and part II because it goes no further than the 
similar provisions in the Combines Investigation Act and is a genuine exercise 
of the Dominion legislative authority over criminal law. Reference was made 
to section 26 of the Act which is in these terms:— 

“Tf it be found that Parliament has exceeded its powers in the enactment of one 
or more of the provisions of this Act, none of the other or remaining provisions of 
the Act shall therefore be held to be inoperative or ultra vires, but the latter provisions 
shall stand as if they had been originally enacted as separate and independent enact- 
ments and as the only provisions of the Act; the intention of Parliament being to give 
independent effect to the extent of the powers to every enactment and provision in 

_ this Act contained.” 
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It is said that this a plain indication of the intention of the legislature to pass 
any portion of the Act which might be valid in itself, in however truncated 
form the whole Act is left after rejecting the other portions. Moreover counsel 
for British Columbia urged the Board to make a declaration that it was only 
so far as authority was conferred on the Board to deal with local matters not 
necessarily ancillary to the main power that the Act was wltra vires and that 
the validity of each scheme must be determined as matters arise under it. No 
such declaration was asked for from the Supreme Court. British Columbia did 
not even appear at the hearing in Canada: and there is no claim for such a 
declaration in the case filed before this Board. It is of special importance in 
constitutional questions that this Board should if possible have the assistance 
of the opinion of the members of the Supreme Court: and as a general rule 
the Board will not be prepared in such cases to entertain claims for relief which 
have never been formulated in the Dominion Court. In no event therefore 
would they have acceded to the request for such a declaration as mentioned 
above. It does appear that the question of severability was raised in the factums 
of the Dominion and Ontario and their Lordships were told and of course accept 
the statement that this point was mentioned to the Supreme Court. It cannot, 
they think, have been emphasized, for the very careful judgment of the Court 
makes no mention of it. There appear to be two answers. In the first place 
it appears to their Lordships that the whole texture of the Act is inextricably 
interwoven and that neither section 9 nor part II can be contemplated as 
existing independently of the provisions as to the creation of a Board and the 
regulation of products. There are no separate and independent enactments to 
which section 26 could give a real existence. In the second place both the 
Dominion and British Columbia in their cases filed on this appeal assert that 
the sections now said to be severable are incidental and ancillary to the main 
legislation. Their Lordships are of opinion that this is true: and that as the 
main legislation is invalid as being in pith and substance an encroachment 
upon the provincial rights the sections referred to must fall with it as being 
in part merely ancillary to it. This relieves them from the task of deciding 
whether they would have been justified when dealing with constitutional issues 
of this importance in giving effect to arguments inconsistent with the reasons 
formally put before the Board in the filed cases of the respective parties. 


The Board were given to understand that some of the Provinces attach 
much importance to the existence of marketing schemes such as might be set 
up under this legislation: and their attention was called to the existence of 
provincial legislation setting up provincial schemes for various provincial 
products. It was said that as the Provinces and the Dominion between them 
possess a totality of complete legislative authority, it must be possible to 
combine Dominion and provincial legislation so that each within its own sphere 
could in co-operation with the other achieve the complete power of regulation 
which is desired. Their Lordships appreciate the importance of the desired aim. 
Unless and until a change is made in the respective legislative functions of 
Dominion and Province it may well be that satisfactory results for both can 
only be obtained by co-operation. But the legislation will have to be carefully 
framed, and will not be achieved by either party leaving its own sphere and 
encroaching upon that of the other. In the present case their Lordships are 
unable to support. the Dominion legislation as it stands. They will therefore 


humbly advise His Majesty that this appeal should be dismissed. 
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Privy Council Appeal No. 104 of 1936. 


The Attorney-General of British Columbia ~ ~ - Appellant 
Vv. 
The Attorney-General of Canada and others ~ - - Respondents 


In the Matter of a Reference as to whether the Parliament of Canada had legis- 
lative jurisdiction to enact the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, as 
amended by the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act Amendment Act, 1935. 


FROM 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, DELIvERED THE 28TH JANUARY, 1937 


Present at the Hearing: 


Lorp ATKIN. 
Lorp THANKERTON. 
Lorp MACMILLAN. 


Lorp WRIGHT. 
(MASTER OF THE ROLLs). 


Sir SIpNEY RowuLatTT. 


[Delivered by Lorp THANKERTON. | 


This appeal by special leave challenges the constitutional validity of the 
Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, which was enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament as chapter 53 of the Statutes of Canada, 1934. 

The following question was referred to the Supreme Court of Canada by 
the Governor-General in Council on the 18th November, 1935, namely:— 

“Ts the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act, 1934, as amended by the Farmers’ 
Creditors Arrangement Act Amendment Act 1935, or any of the provisions thereof, and 


in what particular or particulars or to what extent, ultra vires of the Parliament of 
Canada?” 


Before the Supreme Court, the argument was presented by Counsel on behalf 

of the Attorney-General of Canada and on behalf of the Attorney-General 

of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatche- 

wan. On the 17th June, 1936, the judgment of the Supreme Court was delivered, 
and in the formal order the opinion of the Court is expressed as follows:— 

“The Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Rinfret, Mr. Justice Crocket, Mr. Justice Davis and 

Mr. Justice Kerwin are ‘of the opinion that the statute is intra vires; Mr. Justice Cannon 


is of the opinion that the statute, except section 17, is ultra vires and that section th is 
intra vires, 


The Attorney-General of British Columbia now appeals against that judgment, 
and is supported by the respondent the Attorney-General of Ontario; the 
Attorney-General of Canada defends the judgment. — 

| The appellant raises no question as to section 17 of the Act, which relates 
to interest and falls under head 19 of section 91 of the British North America 
Act. of 1867, but he maintains that the rest of the Act, does not truly form 
legislation relating to “ bankruptcy and insolvency,” but is an invasion of the 
sphere of the Provincial Legislatures in relation to “ property and civil rights i in 
the province” or “ matters of a merely local or private nature in the province,” 

which is secured to them by heads 13 and 16 of the British North America Act. 
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The appellant submitted that the fundamental characteristic of legislation 
in relation to bankruptcy and insolvency is that it is conceived in the interests 
of the creditors as a class, and provides for distribution of the debtor’s assets 
among them, and he maintained that the Act here in question is not only lacking 
in such a characteristic, but is inconsistent therewith, and he gave 12 reasons, 
which may be compendiously stated as follows:—The Act is mainly designed to 
‘keep the debtor farmer on the land at the expense of his creditors; it deals 
with a stage prior to bankruptcy and insolvency and is designed to prevent 
bankruptcy by means of a composition which is compulsory on creditors and 
defeats their interests; it deals with assets belonging to creditors for the benefit 
of the debtor; the references to bankruptcy are merely ancillary to the main 
design; and the Act has no general relation to bankruptcy and insolvency, as 
it refers to farmers only and may refer to certain provinces only. 

The long title of the Act of 1934 is “ An Act to facilitate compromises and 
arrangements between farmers and their creditors.” The relevant sections 
of the Act of 1934, as amended by the Act of 1935, may now be referred to. The 
provisions and rules of the Bankruptcy Act are made applicable by subsections 
2 and 3 of section 2 of the Act, which provide, © 


(2) Unless it is otherwise provided or the context otherwise requires, expressions 
contained in this Act shall have the same meaning as in the Bankruptcy Act, and this Act 
shall be read and construed as one with the Bankruptcy Act, but shall have full force and 
effect notwithstanding anything contained in the Bankruptcy Act, and the provisions of 
the Bankruptcy Act and Bankruptcy Rules shall, except as in this Act otherwise provided. 
apply mutatis mutandis in the case of proceedings hereunder including meetings of 
creditors. 


(3) In any case where the affairs of a farmer have been arranged by a proposal 
approved by the Court or confirmed by the Board, as hereinafter provided, Part I of the 
Bankruptcy Act shall notwithstanding section seven thereof thereafter apply to such 
farmer but only failure on the part of such farmer to carry out any of the terms 
of the proposal shall be deemed! to be an act of bankruptcy. Provided that such 
failure shall not be deemed an act of bankruptcy if, in the opinion of the Court, 
such act was due to causes beyond the control of such farmer. 


The main provisions of the Act, on which the controversy turns, are contained 
in sections 6 to 11, which relate to compositions, and section 12, under which a 
Board of Review may be established; these sections provide as follows:— 


COMPOSITIONS 


6. (1) A farmer who is unable to meet his liabilities as they become due may make 
a proposal for a composition, extension of time or scheme of arrangement either befo. 
or after an assignment has been made. 

(2) Such proposal shall be filed with the Official Receiver who shall forthwith convene 
a meeting of the creditors and perform the duties and functions required by the Bank- 
ruptcy Act to be performed by a trustee in the case of a proposal for a composition, 
extension of time or scheme of arrangement. 


7. A proposal may provide for a compromise or an extension of time or a scheme 
of arrangement in relation to a debt owing to a secured creditor, or in relation to a debt 
owing to a person who has acquired movable or immovable property subject to a right 
of redemption, but in that event the concurrence of the secured creditor or such person, 
shall be required, except in the case of a proposal formulated and confirmed by the Board 
of Review as hereinafter provided. 


8. Whenever a proposal relates to the rights of a secured creditor or of a person 
who has acquired movable or immovable property subject to a right of redemption, 
such creditor or person may value his security and shall be entitled! to vote only in respect 
of the balance of his claim after deducting the amount of his valuation; provided, 
however, that no proposal shal! be approved by the court which provides for the 
payment to such secured creditor or person on account of such security of any amount in 
excess of his valuation, or for granting to him any new security for an amount in excess 
of his valuation. 

9. Subsections three and ‘five of section sixteen of the Bankruptcy Act shall not 
apply in the case of a proposal for a composition, extension of time or scheme of arrange- 
ment made by any farmer. 
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10. Whenever a proposal has been approved by the court or whenever a proposal 
bas been formulated and confirmed by the Board, as hereinafter provided, the court 
may order the farmer to execute any mortgage, conveyance or other instrument neces- 
sary to give effect to the proposal. 

11. (1) On the filing with the Official Receiver of a proposal, no creditor whether 
secured or unsecured, shall have any remedy against the property or person of the 
debtor, or shall commence or continue any proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act, or 
any action, execution or other proceedings for the recovery of a debt provable in bank- 
ruptcy, or the realization of any security unless with leave of the court and on such 
terms as the court may impose: Provided, however, that the stay of proceedings herein 
provided shall not be effective for more than ninety days from the date of filing of the 
proposal with the Official Receiver, unless the court makes one or more orders extending 
ihe time for the purpose of any proceedings in connection with the proposal. 1935, 
Ch. 20, Am. 

(2) On a proposal being filed the property of the debtor shall be deemed to be 
under the authority of the court pending the final disposition of any proceedings in 
connection with the proposal and the court may make such order as it deems necessary 
for the preservation of such property. 


PROVINCIAL Boarps oF REVIEW 


12. (1) The Governor in Council may, whenever he considers it expedient, establish 
in any province a Board of Review which shall exercise in such province the jurisdiction 
hereinafter provided. 


(2) A Board shall consist of a Chief Commissioner and two Commissioners who 
shall be appointed by the Governor in Council and shall hold office during pleasure 
and shall receive such remuneration as the Governor in Council may provide. 


(3) The Chief Commissioner shall be a judge of the court of the province invested 
with original or appellate jurisdiction in bankruptcy by the Bankruptcy Act, and one 
Commissioner shall be appointed as a representative of creditors and: one Commissioner 
shall be appointed as a representative of debtors. In the event of any Commissioner 
other than the Chief Commissioner being unable to hear and deal with any case for any 
reason considered sufficient by the remaining Commissioners, then the remaining Com- 
missioners shall name an ad hoc Commissioner to hear and deal with such case with all 
the powers of the Commissioner whose place he takes. In the event of the Chief 
Commissioner being unable to hear and deal with any case on the request of the other 
Commissioners the Minister shall name an ad hoc Chief Commissioner with all the 
powers of the Chief Commissioner. 1935, Ch. 20, Am. 


(4) In any case where the Official Receiver reports that a farmer has made a 
proposal but that no proposal has been approved by the creditors, the Board shall, 
on the written request of a creditor or of the debtor, endeavour to formulate an accept- 
able proposal to be submitted to the creditors and the debtor, and the Board shall 
consider representations on the part of those interested. 


(5) If any such proposal formulated by the Board is approved by the creditors 
and the debtor, it shall be filed in the court and shall be binding on the debtor and all 
the creditors. 

(6) If the creditors or the debtor decline to approve the proposal so formulated, the 
Board may nevertheless’ confirm such proposal, either as formulated or as amended by the 
Beard, in which case it shall be filed in the Court and shall be binding upon all the 
creditors and the debtor as in the case of a proposal duly accepted by the creditors 
and approved by the Court. 1935, Ch. 20, Am. 


(7) Every request to frniixte a proposal shall be dealt with by the full Board, 
but a determination of the majority shall be deemed to be the determination of the 
Board: Provided that the Board may direct any one or more of its members on its 
behalf to inspect and investigate any or all circumstances of any request for review and 
report to the Board. 1935, Ch. 20, Am. 


(8) The Board shall base its proposal upon the present and prospective capability 
of the debtor to perform the obligations prescribed and the productive value of the farm. 


(9) The Board may decline to formulate a proposal in any case where it does not 
consider that it can do so in fairness and justice to the debtor or the creditors. 


(10) For the purposes of the performance of its duties and functions hereunder a 
Beard shall have the powers of a Commissioner appointed under the Inquiries Act. 


(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Bankruptcy Act, an insolvent debtor 
resident in the Province of Quebec, engaged solely in farming or the tilling of the soil, 
whose liabilities to creditors provable as debts under the Bankruptcy Act exceed five 
hundred dollars, may make an assignment for the general benefit of his creditors in any 
case where the Board declines to formulate a proposal and certifies that in its opinion the 
debtors’ affairs can best be administered under the Bankruptcy Act. 1935, Ch. 20, Am. 
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In a general sense, insolvency means inability to meet one’s debts or obligations; 
in a technical sense, it means the condition or standard of inability to meet 
debts or obligations, ‘upon the occurrence of which the statutory law enables 
a creditor tc intervene, with the assistance of a Court, to stop individual 
action by creditors and to secure administration of the debtor’s assets in the 
general interest of creditors; the law also generally allows the debtor to apply 
for the same administration. The justification for such proceeding by a creditor 
generally consists in an act of bankruptcy by the debtor, the conditions of 
which are defined and prescribed by the statute law. In a normal community 
it is certain that these conditions will require revision from time to time by the 
legislature; as also the classes in the community to which the bankruptcy laws 
are to apply may require reconsideration from time to time. Their Lordships are 
unable to hold that the statutory conditions of insolvency which enabled a 
creditor or the debtor to invoke the aid of the bankruptcy laws, or the classes 
to which these laws applied, were intended to be stereotyped under head 21 
of section 91 of the British North America Act so as to confine the jurisdiction 
of the Parliament of Canada to the legislative provisions then existing as 
regards these matters. 


Further, it cannot be maintained that legislative provision as to composi- 
tions, by which bankruptcy is avoided, but which assumes insolvency, is not 
properly within the sphere of bankruptcy legislation. (In re Companies’ Credi- 
tors Arrangement Act, (1934) 8.C.R. 659.) 


It will be seen from the sections above quoted, that the Act here in question 
relates only to a farmer who is unable to meet his liabilities as they become due, 
and enables him to make 'a proposal for a composition, extension of time or scheme 
of arrangement either before or after an assignment has been made, for which 
a precedent existed in the Canadian Bankruptcy Act of 1919. As defined in 
section 2, an assignment means an assignment made under the Bankruptcy 
Act by a farmer. If the creditors fail to approve of the farmer’s proposal, the 
Board of Review, on the written request of a creditor or the debtor, is to 
endeavour to formulate ‘an acceptable proposal” for submission to the credi- 
tors and the debtor; if the creditors or the debtor decline to approve the Board’s 
proposal, the Board may nevertheless confirm their proposal, and it is to bind 
the creditors and the debtor. 

Subject to the contention by the appellant, now to be dealt with, their 
Lordships are of opinion that these provisions fall within head 21 of section 91 
of the British North America Act. 

The appellant maintains that the real object. of these provisions is to keep 
the farmers on the land for the benefit of agricultural production, and that this 
object is to be attained by the operations of the Board of Review, who have 
power to sacrifice the interests of the creditors for the benefit of the debtor 
farmer; he further maintains that under section 7 the secured creditor may be 
deprived of that which is his property. 

T'o deal first with the last contention, their Lordships are clearly of opinion 
that section 7 does not enable any creditor to be deprived of his security, but 
does enable the proposal for composition to provide for the reduction of the 
debt itself or an extension of time for its payment, which is a familiar feature of 
compositions. 

The appellant laid stress on the provisions of subsection 8 of section 12, but 
that does not appear to their Lordships to be an illegitimate or unusual element 
to be taken into account in the consideration of composition schemes, and 
indeed the retention of the business under the management of the debtor may 
well be a consideration in the interests of the creditors as well as of the debtor. 
Its fair application appears to be well secured by the provisions of subsections 
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3,4 and 9. A judicial Chief Commissioner is provided for under subsection 3; 
under subsection 4 the Board’s proposal is to be designed as an acceptable 
one to both parties, and this element is emphasised by subsection 9. Their 
Lordships are unable to accept the contention that the Act is not genuine 
legislation relating to bankruptcy and insolvency. | 

Accordingly, the appeal fails, and their Lordships will humbly advise His 
Majesty that the appeal should be dismissed without costs and that the , opinion 
of the majority of the Supreme Court should be affirmed. 


Privy Council Appeal No. 105 of 1936 


The Attorney-General of Ontario - - ~ - - Appellant 
Vv, 

The Attorney-General of Canada and others - ~ - Respondents 
The Attorney-General of Canada - - - - - Appellant 
v. 

The Attorney-General of Ontario - - - - - Respondent 


Consolidated Appeals 


In the matter of a Reference as to whether the Parliament of Canada had 
legislative jurisdiction to enact The Dominion Trade and Industry Com- 
mission Act, 1936. 


FROM 
THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


JUDGMENT OF THE LORDS OF THE JUDICIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE PRIVY COUNCIL, pDELIvERED THE 28TH JANUARY, 1937 


Present at the Hearing: 


Lorp ATKIN. 

Lorp THANKERTON. 

Lorp MAcMILLAN. 

Lorp Wricut (Master of the Rolls). 
Str Sipney Row art. 


| Delivered by Lorp ATKIN] 


This is an appeal and cross-appeal from a judgment of the Supreme Court 
on a reference by the Governor-General in Council dated 5th November, 1935, 
asking whether The Dominion Trade and Industry Commission Act was ultra 
vires of the Parliament of Canada. The unanimous answer of the Supreme 
Court which was expressed to be directed only to those sections of the Act upon 
which they had the benefit of argument was that sections 14, 18 and 19 were 
ultra vires, that sections 16 and 17 were not ultra vires: and that sections 20, 
21 and 22 so far as they were applicable to such of the enactments or to offences 
created by such of the enactments enumerated in section 2 (h) as might be 
mtra vires were not ultra vires. The Board were invited in argument to deal 
with sections 23-26 inclusive which are not referred to in the judgment of 
the Supreme Court presumably because no argument upon them was addressed 
to the Court. Except on one point, viz., as to validity of sections 18 and 19 
their Lordships agree with the judgment of the Supreme Court and the reasons 
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given by the Chief Justice with which the other learned judges concurred. 
Sections 15 (2), 16, 17 and 20 appear to be legitimate provisions for ascertaining 
whether criminal acts have been committed. Section 22 (a) was said to take 
out of the control of the law officers of the Province the conduct of the criminal 
proceedings referred to in the section. If so, it was said to encroach upon sec- 
tion 92 (14): the Administration of Justice in the Province. A similar objection 
was made to the latter part of section 20. The answer in respect. of both sections 
is that the contention is based upon a construction of the section which the 
words do not bear. Nothing in the section gives either the Attorney-General of 
Canada, or the Director of Public Prosecutions any authority other than to 
commence proceedings in accordance with the law of the Province and there- 
after to give such assistance to the authorities of the Province as is within the 
existing rights of persons in such case, and as may be acceptable to the authori- 
ties. Sections 28 to 26 appear to define the power of the Commission, and to 
give them no rights of interfering with rights or property in the Province, except 
possibly powers under section 26 which are of like validity with the powers 
given by the valid Dominion Acts there referred to. 


The only remaining question is as to the validity of sections 18 and 19, 
which is the subject matter of the cross-appeal, and in this matter only their 
Lordships find themselves in disagreement with the judgment of the Supreme 
Court. 


Section 18 (1) provides that the words “Canada Standard ”’ or the initials 
“CS.” shall be a natronal trade mark and the exclusive property in, and the 
right to the use of such trade mark is thereby declared to be vested in His 
Majesty in the right of the Dominion. By subsection (2) such national trade 
mark as applied to any commodity pursuant to the provisions of that Act or 
any other Act of the Parliament of Canada is to constitute a representation 
that such commodity conforms to the requirements of a specification of a 
commodity standard established under the provisions of any Dominion Act. 
By section 19 (1) any producer or manufacturer or merchant is given permission 
to apply the national trade mark to any commodity provided it conforms to 
the appropriate statutory specification and by subsection (2) it is made an 
offence to apply the mark to any commodity in violation of the prescribed 
conditions. 


There exists in Canada a well-established code relating to trade marks 
created by Dominion statutes, to be found now in RS.C. 1927, c. 201, amended 
by 8.C. 1928, c. 10. It gives to the proprietor of a registered trade mark the 
exclusive right to use the trade mark to designate articles manufactured or sold 
by him. It creates therefore a form of property in each Province and the rights 
that flow therefrom. No one has challenged the competence of the Dominion 
to pass such legislation. If challenged one obvious source of authority would 
appear to be the class of subjects enumerated in 91 (2), the Regulation of Trade 
and Commerce, referred to by the Chief Justice. There could hardly be a more 
appropriate form of the exercise of this power than the creation and regulation 
of a uniform law of trade marks. But if the Dominion has power to create 
trade mark rights for individual traders, it is difficult to see why the power 
should not extend to that which is now a usual feature of national and inter- 
national commerce—a national mark. It is perfectly true as is said by the 
Chief Justice that the method adopted in section 18 is to create a civil right of 
a novel character. Ordinarily a trade mark gives rights only when used in 
connection with goods manufactured or sold by the person who has the right 
to use the mark. A trade mark ‘in gross” would be an anomaly. And it 
obviously is not contemplated that the Crown should have any proprietary 
interest in the goods to which the mark vested in the Crown is to be applied. 
But there seems no reascn why the legislative competence of the Dominion 
Parliament should not extend to the creation of juristic rights in novel fields. 
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if they can be brought fairly within the classes of subjects confided to Parlia- 
ment by the constitution. The substance of the legislation in question is to 
define a national mark, to give the exclusive use of it to the Dominion so as to 
provide a logical basis for a system of statutory licences to producers, manu- 
facturers and merchants. To vest the “exclusive property” in the mark in 
His Majesty is probably no more than to vest “ the use of ” the mark in His 
Majesty. It may afford a useful civil protection for the mark when it is 
violated in Canada by persons who have not violated the somewhat restricted 
prohibition of the penal subsection (which only applies to persons who “ apply ” 
the mark to commodities) or violated abroad, where the penal provisions of 
the law of Canada could not be applied at all. It may be noticed that section 
53 of R.S.C. c. 201 appears to afford protection in Canada to trade marks 
owned by foreign associations though held by them “in gross.” For the 
reasons above given the legislation appears to their Lordships to be within the 
competence of the Dominion Parliament. No appeal was directed to the Board 
as to the answer to section 14. Their Lordships therefore will humbly advise 
His Majesty that the appeal be dismissed and the cross-appeal be allowed and 
that the answers be varied as to sections 18 and 19 by stating that the sections 
are not ultra vires, and by adding that as to sections 23 to 26 inclusive these 
sections are not ultra vires. 


Department of Labour, Canada 


Minister—Hon. NORMAN McL. ROGERS Deputy Minister—W. M. DICKSON 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Rooms 716-717 Universiry Tower Burtpina (University at St. CATHERINE Sr.), 
Mon TREAL, QUE. 


Wise the completion of the three-year 
period the Sixth Report of Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 is 
submitted herewith. It embraces the opera- 
tions of the Board from October 1, 1983, to 
September 30, 1936. 

During this time the Board held Nine 
Sessions, sitting sixteen days, and rendered 
decisions in thirty-six cases and five supple- 
ments. 

Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 was founded originally under an Agree- 
ment dated August 7, 1918, between the 
Railways of Canada and six Organizations 
representing employees in train, telegraph and 
track service on these railways, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding any disputes or misunder- 
standings that might interfere with the fullest 
possible measure of efficiency in transporta- 
tion service during the War. 

This was supplemented by a Post-War 
Agreement continuing the Board’s functions, 
entered into on April 15, 1921. Under this 
new compact between the Railway Associa- 
tion of Canada (representing Canadian Rail- 
roads) and the six labour organizations 
enumerated hereafter, the Board now oper- 
ates. This Agreement reads:— 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made 
between the Railway Association of 
Canada, acting for the Railways of 
Canada, whose names appear in Appendix 
ye hereof, members thereof, of the one 
Part; and 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive. Engineers. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen. 

The Order ‘of Railway Conductors. 

_The Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Order of Railroad Telegraphers, and 

The United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers, 

acting for the said treet of employees of the 

said railways, of the other Part. 


Whereas the parties hereto, guided by a 
desire to aid in the preservation “of industrial 
peace in the Dominion of Canada, have 
resolved upon the appointment of a Board 
composed of members to be selected as here- 
after prescribed, which shall have full power 
and authority to determine all differences 
which may arise between any of the _ said 
railways and any of the classes of its 
employees above-mentioned, and which are not 
settled between the officers and employees of 
the railway concerned, including the _ inter- 
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pretation of wage schedules or agreements, 
having due regard to the rights of the several 
classes of employees and of the railways 
respectively. 

Now therefore, it is agreed by and between 
the parties as follows:— 


1. The Board appointed in pursuance of the 
terms of agreement dated August 7, 1918, 
between the parties hereto, known as Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, shall be 
continued subject to change or dissolution as 
provided for herein. 

2. The Board shall consist of twelve members, 
six to be selected by the Railway Association 
of Canada and compensated by the Railways, 
and six by the Executive Officers of the 
Organizations of Employees hereinbefore 
named, and compensated by such organizations. 

The Officers of the Board shall consist of 
a Chairman and a Vice-Chairman who shall 
be members of the Board and elected by the 
Board, and a Secretary appointed by the 
Chairman subject to approval of the Board. 

The Chairman and Vice-Chairman shall serve 
for a period of one year from date of election. 
In ease of vacancy the position shall be filled 
for unexpired portion of term by the election 
of a member of the Board. 

The Chairman or Vice-Chairman shall pre- 
side at meetings of the Board, and both are 
required to vote upon the adoption of all 
decisions by the Board. 

4. The Board shall meet regularly at stated 
times and continue in session until all matters 
placed before it at the commencement of the 
session in accordance with its regulations, have 
been considered. 

5. Unless otherwise mutually agreed, all 
meetings of the Board shall be held in the 
City of Montreal, P.Q., provided that the 
Board shall have "authority to empower two 
or more of its members to conduct hearings 
and pass upon controversies when properly 
submitted, at any place designated by the 
Board, provided, further, that such division 
of the Board shall not be authorized to make 
final decision. All decisions shall be made, 
approved, or ratified by the Board as herein 
provided. 

6. Should a vacancy occur in the Board, 
such vacancy shall be filled immediately by 
the same appointive authority which made 
the original selection. 

7. The Board shall render decisions on all 
matters of controversy arising from interpreta- 
tions of wage agreements and other matters in 
dispute, as provided in the preamble hereof, 
and when submitted to the Board in accordance 
with its regulations. 

8. All disputes, including personal grievances, 
or controversies arising or pending under inter- 
pretation of wage Agreements between officials 
of a railway and its employees covered by 
this agreement, are to be handled in the 
usual manner by General Committees of the 
Employees up to and including the Chief 
Operating Officer of the railway (or someone 
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officially designated by him), when if an agree- 
ment be not reached, the Chairman of the 
General Committee of ‘employees may refer the 
matter to the Executive Officer of the organi- 
zation concerned, and if the contention of the 
Employees’ Committee is approved by such 
Executive Officer, then the Chief Operating 
Officer of the Railway and the Executive 
Officer of the Organization shall refer the 
matter with all supporting papers to the Board 
which shall promptly hear and decide the case, 
giving due notice to the Chief Operating Officer 
of the railway and to the Executive Officer of 
the organization of the time set for hearing. 

9. No matter will be considered by the Board 
unless officially referred to it in the manner 
herein described, provided, however, that no 
case having origin in circumstances which 
occurred prior to August 7, 1918 (date of 
original agreement between Canadian Railway 
War Board and Labour Organizations upon 
which Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. 1 was founded), shall be referred to the 
Board except those arising out of disputes 
properly pending at the above-mentioned date.* 

10. In hearings before the Board, the railway 
shall be represented by such persons or persons 
as may be designated by the Chief Operating 
Officer, and the employees shall be represented 
by such person or persons as may be designated 
by the Executive Officer of the organization. 

11. All clerical and office expenses will be 
borne equally by the Railway Association of 
Canada and the organizations above mentioned. 
The railway directly concerned and the organi- 
zations involved in a hearing, respectively, will 
assume any expenses incurred in presenting a 
case. 

12. In each case an effort should be made 
by the disputants to present a joint, concise 
statement of facts, but the Board is fully 
authorized to require information in addition 
to such statement of facts, and may call upon 
the Chief Operating Officer of the railway or 
the Executive Officer of the organization for 
additional evidence, either oral or written. In 
event of a joint statement not being submitted, 
each disputant should furnish the other with a 
copy of his individual statement and each 
should give the other a copy of his supporting 
statement of the contention. 

13. All decisions of the Board shall be 
approved by a majority vote of all members 
of the Board, except that in the event of a 
member of the Board presenting a case, such 
member shall not vote upon the decision of 
the case, and in order that the voting strength 
of each side may be equal, a member of the 
opposite side of the Board shall refrain from 
voting. 

14. After a matter has been considered by 
the Board, in the event a majority vote 
cannot be ‘obtained, any six members of the 
Board may elect to refer the matter upon 
which no decision has been reached to a referee 
to be unanimously agreed upon by the Board, 
and in case of failure to agree, application 
shall be made to the Minister of Labour of 
the Dominion of Canada for appointment of a 
referee. 

15. The Board shall keep a complete and 
accurate record of all matters submitted for 
its consideration, and of all decisions made by 
the Board. 


* The following Supplement to paragraph 9 was agreed 
to by the parties and passed by Resolution of the Board 
at meeting of December 13, 1927: 

“That any case submitted to this Board should have 
its origin in circumstances occurring within two years 
previous to the date of such submission.” 


16. A report of all cases decided, including 
the decisions, will be filed with the Railway 
Association of Canada, with the Chief Operat- 
ing Officer of the Railway affected and with 
the Executive Officer of the organization 
concerned. 

17. It is further agreed that the Board shall 
have like authority to determine differences 
between any of the railways represented 
herein and any other classes of employees of 
such railways, and between any steam railway 
in Canada not represented herein and the 
employees thereof, provided that the parties to 
the dispute shall make joint submission of the 
case to the Board and shall agree that the 
decision of the Board shall be accepted by each 
party as final and binding. 

18. This Agreement shall remain in _ full 
force and effect until amended or terminated 
in accordance with the terms of Clause 19 
hereof. 

19. Should it be desired by the Railway 
Association of Canada, representing the rail- 
ways, or a majority of the Executive Officers 
of — the organizations, representing the 
employees, this Agreement may be amended or 
terminated at any time during its existence 
upon service of thirty days’ notice by the one 
party upon the other. 

Signed on behalf of each of the above-named 
parties this 15th day of April, A.D. 1921. 


THE ; 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION OF CANADA, 
By (Sgd.) Grant HALL, 
Chairman, Operating Committee. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
Cee 
(Sgd.) W. STONE 
By ae eaned yt A.G.C.E. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, 
(Sgd.) W. S. Carrer, President. 
By Geo. K. Wark, Vice-President. 
THE ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS, 
(Sgd.) L. E. SHepparp, President. 
By S.N.B. 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD 
INME 
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TRA 
(Sgd.) W. G. Ler, President. 
By J.M. 


THE 

ORDER a RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS, 
(Sgd.) E. J. Manion, President. 

By J. M. Mein, Deputy President. 

THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF MAIN- 

TENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES AND 
aera poten LABOURERS, 
(Sgd.) E GRABLE, President. 
ey W.D. 


Appendix “ A” 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS. 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY. 
EDMONTON, DUNVEGAN & BRITISH 
COLUMBIA RAILWAY.* 
ESQUIMALT & NANAIMO RAILWAY. 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY.1 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY.1 
NEW SERED eee COAL & RAILWAY 


COMPANY. 

QUEBEC CENTRAL RAILWAY. 

TEMISKAMING & NORTHERN ONTARIO 
RAILWAY COMMISSION. 

TORONTO, HAMILTON & BUFFALO RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 


* Now Northern Alberta Railways. 
1 Now Canadian National Railways. 


Changes in Personnel 


During the three-year period under review 
the following changes have taken place in 
the Board’s membership :— 


July 20, 1934—Mr. Thomas Todd, Vice- 
President of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, appointed to replace Mr. S. N. 
Berry, deceased, as representative of that 
Organization on the Board. 

January 1, 19836—W. A. Mather, General 
(Manager, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Western Lines, appointed as representa- 
tive of the Railway Association of Canada 
on the Board, to succeed Mr. W. M. 
Neal, Vice-President, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Western Lines, resigned. 

Obituary—Mr. S. N,. Berry, President of the 
Order of Railway Conductors, died at 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on June 27, 1934. 


Officers elected during period 


July 11, 1934—Mr. H. T. Malcolmson, elected 
Chairman; re-elected September 11, 1935. 

July 11, 1934—Mr. W. V. Turnbull, elected 
Vice-Chairman; re-elected September 11, 
1935. 


Membership of Board 


At present the Board 
following members:— 

Mr. H. T. Malcolmson, Vice-President and 
General Manager, Toronto, Hamilton & 
Buffalo Railway Co., Chairman; 

Mr. W. V. Turnbull, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees, 
Vice-Chairman; 

Mr. W. J. Babe, Vice-President, Brotherhood 

of Railroad Trainmen; 

H. B. Chase, Assistant Grand Chief 

Engineer, Brotherhood of Locomotive 

Engineers; 


consists of the 


Mr. 
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“Mr. S. B. Clement, Chief Engineer, Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Railway 
Commission; 


Mr. A. E. Crilly, Assistant Chief of Personnel, 
Canadian National Railways; 
Geo. Hodge, Manager, Department of 
Personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway; 
Mr. H. H. Lynch, Vice-President, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men; 
Mr. W. A. Mather, General Manager, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, Western Lines; 
Mr. W. H. Phillips, Vice-President, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers; 

Mr. Thomas Todd, Vice-President, Order of 
Railway Conductors; 

Mr. A. E. Warren, Vice-President, Canadian 
National Railways. 


Mr. 


Attached hereto will be found a summary 
of the thirty-six cases and five supplementary 
decisions rendered, specifying the nature of 
the claim with a synopsis of each decision. 

A financial statement for the period is also 
appended. 

Previous reports were issued as follows:— 
First Report, — issued October 1, 1920; 
Second Report — issued October 1, 1923; 
Third Report — issued October 1, 1927; 
Fourth Report — issued October 1, 1930; 
Fifth Report — issued October 1, 1933; 


copy of any of which can be had on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Room 716, University 
Tower Building, Montreal, Que. 
H. T. MALCOLMSON, 
Chairman. 


W. V. TURNBULL, 
Vice-Chairman. 
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SIXTH REPORT—SUMMARY OF CASES 





Railways Case Numbers 





CaNaADIAN NationaL Raipways— 
Atlantio Reston: o.c. cee eee RAS SO. - Sup. 1 to 408, 421, 425, 426, Sup. 1 


to 426, Sup. 2 to 426, Sup. 3 to 426, 
BP 4S0, GAD. Wiech. cee hee coe 
Central RECON se soc. cite ees a Me eo iw esse se rere 432, 434, 438, 4389, 440, 441, 
Western Reviony ie. See fee ee eee eee so ene 422, 424, 428, 429, Sup. 1 to 429, 480, 
431, 436, 442, 448, 451, 452............ 
CANADIAN Pacific Ratbway— j 
Western Dinesy.n. 228s b sea eee erento eleret sam 433, 444, 446, 447, 448, 449, 450....... 
FLaBter NL iNGS fot stele tlie. Soe oe eres alee « oa None. 
EISCUIMALT QNANAIMO FULLY 2, get sen tee cumteas eile.» cae None. 
Kertim VALLEY RAT WAYS Dicer ken alae CER sae so sae None. 
NORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS... ..6c0.c0scenescenecseeus None. 
TEMISKAMING & NorTHERN ONTARIO Ratbway ComMIs- 
STOOD bo.) 'olesd und > cle cso SUES ee ss... A200, 4375) Sera, wee tes oe eds a 
Toronto, Hamimrton & Burrato Ruy. Co.............66. None 
Total cases and supplements......... 
ORGANIZATIONS 
BROTHERHOOD oF LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS.............-.. 4211, 433, 4361, 4431, 4441, 446, 447, 448 
BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN & ENGINEMEN...|421!, 425, 4361, 4431, 4441, 449, 450..... 
ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS..........cceccecssccees 4161, 4201, 4221, 4231, 4291, Sup. 1 to 
BDO! 430. Asie G52 athe ooo ae cals decats 
BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN.............-.00: 4161, Sup. 1 to 408, 4201, 4221, 423}, 
424, 428, 4291, Sup. 1 to 429!, 432, 
AS71439, 440 Ato AOL Goa eke hls > 
ORDER OF RAILROAD TELEGRAPHERS...........ccccceceeee = , 431, 434, 4385, 438, 441, 442, 453, 
BROTHERHOOD OF MAINTENANCE OF WAY EMPLOYEES...... 426, Sup. 1 to 426, Sup. 2 to 426, 
Sup.s 10 426s. ee) Ge eae ine 


111 cases jointly submitted by two organizations. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Rattways 


Ui GAs dus ete Ula ee este Canadian National Railways, Atlantic Region. 

CCC DLT SEES Fee Berk <s ¥ ‘i Central Region. 

. (W.R.) ag re ig Western Region. 

» SCVUERG 5 imate > cence Canadian Pacific Railway, Western Lines. 

sOUR Gomirsaice ae se Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Railway Commission. 


efeseeceecece esse ene 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Rice's «Rea tae tea Sane Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. 
BOR, ceil ee ab cee ...|Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen. 
BOs vic ic sue Soaks Cate eons a Order of Railway Conductors. 
Bl iw's «Mea Steen ta satis SE Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 
(Es Sis ala Mdbe SR RO EEE Order of Railroad Telegraphers. 
AES Or Webern ee te Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees. 





Total cases 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Sixth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936 


Case 
Nos. 


Date Parties 
Decision to 
Rendered Dispute 


| a | 
a te a ee 


Sup. lJuly 11, 
to 408 


416 


420 


421 


422 


423 


424 


425 


426 


Mar. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Dec. 


Apr. 


Apr. 


13, 


13 


13, 


13, 


13, 


Synopsis of 
Decision 


1984/C. erate (A.R.) and|Application of Board’s decision|Extra time under Art. 12(d) of 


Q 


1933;|C.N.R. 
O.R.C. and 
Pont. 
19383|C.N.R. 
BRoL 


re assignment of Baggagemen 


Schedule is payable to baggage- 


between Sackville, N.B. and] man for all time during which 


Borden, P.H.I. 


man for 100 miles on each date 
Sept. 24 and 30 when trains 447 
and 448 were cancelled between 
Belleville and Ottawa. 


required to assign three brake- 


men to mixed trains operating] not 


50 miles or over on main line. 


for time lost. 


divisional runs for work done 
at intermediate terminals, In- 
terpretation of Rule 9(a) Con- 
ductor’s Schedule and Rule 
12(a) of Trainmen’s Schedules. 


service in Allandale Yard. 


100 miles account of being run 
around at Belmont, Man. Feb. 
19, 1933. 


he performed extra service 
beyond that performed by 
balance of train crew working 
as a unit. 


nee and|Claim of Conductor and Brake-|Case heard originally August 8, 


19338, and referred back to 
parties for further information, 
who now advise satisfactory 
settlement reached. 


om.jClaim of Employees that Rly. is Schedule of Rules governing 


Conductors and Trainmen does 
require assignment of 
three brakemen on mixed train 
service. 


Claim of employees denied. 
.) and|Claim of Engineer and Fireman|Claim of Employees sustained 


under circumstances involved 
in this case. 


ne and|Method of Paying crews on inter-|Case 402 not intended to change 


previously established prac- 
tice, and was limited to specific 
case then under consideration. 
The Board can only deal with 
schedule interpretations in spe- 
cific cases in which principles 
involved and in dispute are 
clearly demonstrated. 


(C.R.) and}Roadmen_ performing switching|Road crews should not be re- 


quired to perform service to 
which Yardmen are entitled 
under Article 140. 


(W.R.) and|Claim of Conductor and crew for|Agreement requires that snow 


plough extra out of a terminal 
under such circumstances as 
stated in this case should have 
a train crew. 


11, 1934)C. at an Ge i -) and|Claim of Locomotive Firemen|First fireman out on spare board 


be 


at Moncton, N.B. for run- 


arounds. 


competent for service as host- 
ler should have been called. 
Any claim submitted for run- 
arounds on this basis should be 
allowed. 


1934/C. Nf a (A.R.) and|Proper rate of pay for carpenters,|When reduction in staff is made 


. of M. of W.E. 


bridgemen, painters, etc., laid 
off from B & B dept. who ‘take 
jobs as laborers under a B & B 
foreman. 


carpenters and bridgemen who 
take jobs as laborers in B & B 
gangs are entitled to 42c. per 
hour. Such carpenters and 
bridgemen working in gangs in 
which other labourers are paid 
42c. per hour should receive 
the 42c. per hour rate. This 
42c. per hour rate does not 
necessarily apply to laid off 
carpenters and bridgemen who, 
of their own choice, accept 
work in anextra gang. Recom- 
mend claims be analyzed on 
this basis and any unsettled 
questions will be further con- 
sidered by the Board when 
returned to it with specific in- 
formation in relation thereto. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Sixth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936—Continued 


Date Parties , 
Case Decision to QUESTION Synopsis of 
Nos. | Rendered Dispute Decision 


| 


Sup. l\July 11, 
to 426 


Sup. 2}Mar. 


to 426 


Sup. 3/Sept. 


to 426 


427 \|Apr. 


428 |Apr. 


429 |Apr. 


Sup. 1/Oct. 
to 429 


430 |Apr. 


431 |Apr. 


432 \July 


i he 


it, 


1934|C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Application of Board’s decision|In the opinion of the Board there 


B. of M. of W.E. in Case 426. need not necessarily be other 
labourers in a B & B gang re- 
ceiving the 42c. rate to entitle 
a demoted carpenter or bridge- 
man working as a labourer to 
receive such rate. Board’s 
decision was not intended to 
mean that the Company did 
not have the right to work 
extra gangs under a B & B 
foreman in the Maintenance of 
Way Department. 

1935|C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Further interpretation of Board’s|Cases agreed upon to be paid. If 

B. of M. of W.E. decision asked for. . any other claims unsettled 
cases to be re-submitted in line 
with decision in original Case 


No. 426 
1935|C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Specific claims still unpaid sub-|In Noise of the Board the men 
B. of M. of W.E. mitted. were employed in extra gangs 


and therefore claim of em- 
ployees not sustained. 
19384/C.N.R. ne R.) and|Position of Chief Despatcher at]/Under conditions as they existed 
O.R.T Halifax, N.S. in this case, the Telegraphers 
were entitled to the application 
of the terms of the understand- 
ing as contained in letter of 
July 28, 1927, from the General 
Manager of the Atlantic Re- 
gion to the General Chairman 
of Telegraphers. 
1934/C. a R Ni R.) and/Seniority rating of Yardman in|The standing of the yardman in 
Bhd Se the Vancouver Yards of Cana-| question on the seniority list 
dian National Rlys. having been established by 
mutual arrangement between 
the representatives of the 
Company and of the Em- 
ployees, it should be so main- 
tained unless changed by 
mutual arrangement. 
1934/C.N.R. (W.R.) and/Terminal payments to crews on|Claim of employees is sustained 
O.R.C. and interdivisional runs when pas-| where switching is performed 
1 ed RE sing through an intermediate] by the train crew and not by 
terminal on their assignment. any yard crew. Such time will 
be deducted in computing over- 
time for the trip and this 
switching will not be regarded 
as constituting switching at an 
intermediate point under Art. 
5, Rule 10 of Trainmen’s Sche- 
dule, and Art. 5, Rule 7 of 
Conductor’s Schedule. 
1934/C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Request for further decision in|All time delayed at an interme- 


ORC and Case 429. diate terminal when switching 

Bibs: is performed shall be paid for. 

1934/C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Dismissal of Conductor......... Contention of Employees not sus- 
O.R€. tained. 

1934/C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Claim of Relief Agent at Heisler,|Contention of Employees not sus- 
Oda. Alta., for two weeks pay. tained. 

19384/C.N.R. (C.R.) and Complaint of Yardmen assigned|Contention of Employees not sus- 

pal 2 Be to 14th. Seniority District ac-| tained. Homesteading rights 

count refusal of Company tore-| in yard service having been 

establish homestead rights. abolished by mutual agreement 


between Representatives of 
Railway and of the Employees, 
the existing arrangement 
should be maintained until 
changed by mutual agreement. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. I 


Sixth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936—Continued 


Date Parties 
Decision to QUESTION Synopsis of 
Rendered Dispute Decision 
July. 11; 


434 


435 


436 


437 


438 


439 


440 


441 


442 


July 


July 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


June 


June 


i 


11, 


10, 


Ld, 


11, 


1984/C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Payment of Engineer when used|Board recommends parties nego- 
B.L.E. to assist a train out of Souris,| tiate an agreed application of 
Man. Sept. 20, 1932. schedule rules as to conditions 
affecting engine crews in 
Switching service assisting 
trains out of Souris. 
1934|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Displacement of Assistant atj/In view of all circumstances in 
O.R.T. Newmarket, Ont. and claim| this case the claim of the Em- 


for lost time on that account. ployees is not sustained. 
1934|C.N.R. (A.R.) and|Position of terminal agent at/Claim of employees sustained to 
Or Fw. Truro, N.S. | the extent that the new posi- 


tion of agent should now be 
bulletined as a new position 
and senior qualified applicant 
be assigned. 


1934/C.N.R. (W.R. ) and|Payment to Engineers and Fire-|Claim of Employees not sus- 


B.L.E. and men on unassigned runs running| tained. 
B.L.F. & E. through a terminal. 
1934|T.& N.O. Rly.Com.|Claim of Conductors and Train-|Claim of Employees not sus- 
and O.R.C. and}! menthata Conductor has been| tained. 
BBA. improperly dismissed and that 


he should be reinstated and 
pa for time held out of serv- 


1984/C.N.R. MOE R.) and Reetion pay claimed by Spare|Operator was still on seniority 
OR? Operator St. Lawrence Divi-| list in 1938 and available as a 
sion. spare operator, the provisions 
of Art. 14, clause (g) apply, 
and he was entitled to vaca- 
tion pay in 1933 on the basis 
of one day’s pay for each 
twenty-five and a half days he 
eet shown on the payroll in 
19385|C.N.R. \G, R.) and|Claim of Conductor for mileage Without deciding whether or not 
Ben a | disallowed (38 mi.) while in] Madawaska isa terminal in re- 
charge of Snow Plough Extra] gard to which some question 
Feb. 1, 1934. arose, under the circumstances 
stated, the claim of the em- 
ployees for 38 additional miles 
for the service is sustained. 
1935|C.N.R. (C.R.) and|Claim of Conductor and twojClaim of employees sustained. 
B.R.T. brakemen for through freight 
rates Montreal to Massena and 
return Feb. 20, 1934. 
1935|C.N.R. (C.R.) and/Temporary abolition of Tele-|The operator’s position having 
O.R ee grapher’s position in Depot] been re-established for the cur- 
Harbor Freight Office during} rent season of navigation ar- 
the closed season of navigation.| rangements should be made to 
reinstate the former operator 
in the position and parties 
should confer further as to sub- 
sequent seasons. 


1935|C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Re Agency at Westport, Ont....]/While existing conditions are 
O.R.T. maintained the agency should 
» be regarded as continuing to 
come within provisions of 
Telegraphers’ Agreement. It 
having been made evident that 
there was justification for a 
revision of rate of pay of the 
position, the parties should 
confer in regard to this quest- 
ion. Subject to this considera 
tion the claim of employees is 
sustained. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Sixth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936—Continued 


Date Parties 
Case Decision to QUESTION Synopsis of 
Nos.| Rendered Dispute Decision 


an nn 


443 |June 11, 1935}C.N.R. (W.R.) and|Payment to Engineers and Fire-|Following Board’s decision in 
B.L.E. and men for certain trips claimed| Case 177 it was arranged be- 
B.L.F. & E. as ‘‘side’’ trips. tween the parties that the 

arbitrary allowance of 10 mi. 
previously paid for side trips on 
regularly assigned runs should 
be discontinued, actual mileage 
plus detention and switching at 
turn-around points on the side 
trips being substituted there- 
for. This arrangement con- 
tinued in effect for approxim- 
ately 7 years. New schedule 
rule was adopted for Engineers 
in 1930, and Firemen in 1931 
and it was indicated that 
under these rules detention and 
switching at turn-around points 
on side trips were paid for up to 
1933 in all the cases mentioned. 
This practice would appear to 
indicate that there was a 
mutual understanding of the 
intent of existing rules at the 
time they were adopted which 
became effective in practice 
for approximately three years. 
The facts being as indicated, 
on the basis of existing rules 
the claim of the Employee is 


sustained. 
444 |Sept. 11, 1935|C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Dispute relative to discontinu-|Claim of employees not sustained 
B.L.E. and ance of Raith asanestablished| under existing conditions. 
B.L.F. & E. turn-around point, as under- 


stood under provisions of Art. 7 
Engineers’ and Firemen’s sche- 
dules. 


445 |Nov. 12, 1935IC.N.R. (A.R.) and|Claim of Conductor and crew|Rule in effect since 1929. Case 
BR. T: when engine used to assist an-| referred back to parties to be 
other train. settled on basis of established 
practice. 
446 |Nov. 12, 19351C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Claim of Engineer for 50 miles as|Claim of Employees sustained. 
B.L.E. eats at Midway Apr. 15, 


447 |Nov. 12, 19351C.P.R. (W.L.) and|/Payment of way-freight rates for|In the case of assigned way- 
Baia full trip, part of which was en| freight crews making move- 

route on barge, and which has} ments on barges, way-freight 

been paid for at thro’ freight; rates will apply for entire trip. 

rates. Claim of employees sustained. 


448 |Nov. 12, 19351C.P.R. (W.L.) and/Claim of Engineers at Ft. Wil-|Claim of Employees not sus- 
B.L.E. liam for extra mileage for yard] tained. 
movements at Raith, which is 
an intermediate point on the 
Kaministiquai Subdivision be- 
tween Ft. William and Ignace. 
Specific claim filed. 


449 |Nov. 12, 1935|C.P.R. (W.L.) and|Claim for new day submitted by|Board _ recommends parties 
B.L.F. & E. engineers and firemen out of| should endeavor negotiate be- 

Broadview Dec. 22, 1934 and| tween themselves an agreed 

Jan. 5, 1935. application of the schedule 


rules as to the conditions af- 

fecting engine crews in switch- 

ing service assisting trains out 
of Broadview. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Sixth Report of Proceedings—Summary of Cases submitted to the Board 
from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936—Concluded 





451 |June 
452 |June 


453 |June 


une 


450 |Nov. 13, 1935 ee We a and|Mileage which senior passenger|Engineers’ 


Date Parties 
Decision to QUESTION Synopsis of 
Rendered Dispute Decision 


assignments out of 
Regina are in effect in accord- 
ance with arrangements be- 
tween the representatives of 
the Company and of the En- 
gineers and are within the 
terms of the agreement govern- 
ing such conditions. The en- 
gineer occupies the assignment 
in which he is working by his 
own choice under the condi- 
tions provided for in the assign- 
ment. Therefore the claim of 
the employees is denied. 
1936/C. ae Ri Y R.) and|Right of Brakeman to take rest| Under the circumstances in this 
B.R.T on arrival at terminal before] particular case the claim of 
taking engine to shop. employees is not sustained. 
1936/C.N.R. ie R.) and|Method of payment for certain|Claim of Employees denied. 
O.R.C vie on which ties were dis- 
ributed. 
19386/C.N.R. ACs R.) and Temporary abolition of operat-/Telegraphers are entitled to the 
O.R.T or’s position at Depot Harbor} position when duties are re- 
during the closed season of} quired which are ordinarily 
navigation. performed by Operator when 
that position is occupied. 
1936|C.N.R. iS R.) and|Vacation allowance claimed due/Claim ni employees not sus- 
6 hat Se! ex-agent, La Tuque, Que. taine 


engineer at Regina is permitted 
to make on his run. 


SIXTH REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS 


Receipts and Expenses from October 1, 1933, to September 30, 1936 
RECEIPTS EXPENSES 

Balance in Bank Sept. 30, 1933........ $ 62:592' 54 Olltee Supplies) 00025 Pee ee a $ 299 14 
Oct. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1933............. 1,720 00 Printing (including 5th Report)....... 802 33 
Jan. Ist’to Dee. 3lst, 1934...........-- 4,832 25 Distribution of 5th Report............ 21 80 
Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st, 1985............. A Osta Stepener ey ae a ab ned ai eke cata en yA WY) 
Jan. Ist to Sept. 30th, 1936............ 3,851 51 Stamps (Postal and Revenue)......... 110 00 
Repeal and’) ares.\0, We we, aie 5, 664 60 

Telegraph and Telephone............. 319 87 

UR Py Poh EE CaS SR aera) a a nt ke ily 52° 25 

Fileral/POKen.  ssaccened ens ce avis cee 25 00 

Ingaraneerer.. Ve. gue SU Ae Seas 22 05 

Salaries, Bonus and Gratuities........ 8,500 00 

16,029 31 

Balance in Bank Sept. 30, 1986........ 1,647 43 


$ 17,676 74 


Saas 


$ 17,676 74 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


A moderate increase was noted, in industrial 
employment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,996 firms, 
each with a minimum of fifteen employees. 
The staffs of these firms at February 1 aggre- 
gated 987,719 persons, as compared with 985,- 
644 at January 1. This advance was smaller 
than the average gain noted at February 1 
in preceding years of the record, which com- 
mences with 1921, but compares favourably 
with the decline that had been indicated at 
the same date of last year. The index, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 103-8 
at January 1 to 104-1 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, as compared with 98-4 at the same date 
in 1936. At February 1 in the preceding 
years it was as follows:—1935, 94:6; 1934, 
91-4: 1933, 77-0; 1982, 89-7; 1931, 100-7; 
1980, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 
96-6; 1926, 91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 
90-6; 1922, 79-9 and 1921, 91-2. The returns 
are representative of employment in all indus- 
tries except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business. 


At the beginning of February, 1937, the 
percentage of idleness reported to the Depart- 
ment of Labour by Local Trade Union mem- 
bers stood at 14-5 as contrasted with 14:3 
per cent at the beginning of January 1987, 
and 14-8 per cent at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, 1936. The percentage for February was 
based on the reports compiled from 1,825 
labour organizations combining a membership 
of 188,690 persons. 


Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, showed a decline from De- 
cember 1936, but a nominal gain over January 
last year in the business recorded during the 
month of January, 1937, as shown by the 
average daily placements recorded, the greatest 
losses under the first comparison taking place 
in farming and services and the highest gains 
under the second in logging, services and manu- 
facturing. Vacancies in January, 1937, num- 
bered 30,685, applications 63,173 and place- 

33833—14 


_ which was much lower. 


ments 
28,746. 

In retail prices the cogt per week of a 
family budget of staple foods, fuel andi light- 
ing, and rent was $17.12 at the beginning of 
February as compared with $17.04 for Janu- 
ary; $16.58 for February, 1936; $16 for Febru- 
ary, 1985; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years) ; and $22.12 for February, 1930. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
was 83-0 for each of the last two weeks in 
February as compared with 81:6 for the week 
ended January 29. The increase in the inter- 
val was due in large part to higher prices for 
iron and. steel and certain non-ferrous metals. 
On a monthly basis the index number was &1°3 
for January, 1987 as compared with 72-5 for 
February, 1936; 71-8 for February, 1935; 
63:5 for February, 19383 (the low point im 
recent years); and 93-9 for February, 1980. 

The table on page 260 gives the most recent 
statistics available reflecting industrial con- 
ditions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business was about one per cent 
lower in January than in the previous month 
but ten per cent higher than in January, 1936. 
Of the principal groups of factors used in the 
construction of the index and: after any neces- 
sary adjustment for seasonal change mineral 
production and carloadings showed the largest 
declines in the month under review as com- 
pared with the previous month, the decrease 
in the former being due chiefly to lower ex- 
ports of nickel and asbestos and lower imports 
of bauxite, and to smaller shipments of gold. 
Other principal groups to record decreases were 
manufacturing and. construction, while electric 
power output and trade employment advanced 
and imports and exports were little changed 
after seasonal adjustments were made. Al! of 
the foregoing principal factors were substan- 
tially higher in January of the present year 
than in January, 1986, except construction, 
Information available 
for February shows advances in wholesale 
prices, employment, carloadings and contracts 
awarded, both as compared with the previous 
month and with February, 1936. 


in regular and casual employment 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 1936 1935 
February January December February January December 

Trade, external aggregate....... $ 123,691,877] 135,298,742] 152,403,159))/ 104,895,096) 105,334,600} 117,813,684 

Imports, merchandise for 

consumption................ 48, 680, 842 51, 882, 618 52,996,494 41,597,398 40,590,276 38,569, 182 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ 74,791,596 82, 242,056 98,074,320 62,073, 641 63,864,595 77,099, 223 
Customs duty collected......... $ 6,944,708 7,280,313 7,597, 823 6,097, 665 5,866, 447 5,938,470 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNEAT. Osc ceeeek eee es 3,227,354, 600} 3,404,591, 886) 2,767, 449,324] 2,992,068, 239] 2,932,303, 651 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ 108,947,321}  109,149,085)) 124,385,537) 117,378,498] 118,928,662 
Bank deposits, savings.........- $ 1,548, 604,580] 1,547,822, 474] 1,517,261, 281) 1,498, 797,270] 1,485,977, 174 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ 687,349,679] 675,451,831] 741,591,724] 756,418,932} 819,525,595 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common’stocKs..0.....060c+es+05 142-4 137-4 129-2 120-7 112-9 107-4 

Preferred stocks... 5... sevice ce 100-4 99-2 93-9 77-2 74-9 73-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 74:3 70-4 69-7 80-6 85-5 82-7 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

NUMBERS. Panes eee cele leche $83-0 81-3 79-7 72-5 72-9 72°6 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

eh Feieereaves INR En eA a ores 17-12 17-04 16-99 16-58 16-68 16-65 

Index, retail sales, unadjusted...].............. 64-2 109-0 60-8 59-1 98-9 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 75-5 81-9 69-4 69-4 76-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 104-1 103-8 110-1 98-4 99-1 104-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members).... 14-5 14-3 12-7 14-8 14-6 13-3 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Freight, Men eee ees ese cars 186, 213 185,006 184,178 173, 649 158,810 166,527 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 14,301, 856 14, 043,352 16,227,225 13,066,507 12,742, 554 14, 558,340 
Operating expenses........ Ca tins a ae eal Ek a eS 11,901,261 11,285,344 11,279, 613 10,866, 155 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
PLOSS CALMING oe Seco ke maa eee a cess 10,194,064 12, 253, 203 9,280,594 9,323,822 11,581, 266 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, al 
NOs eee ee ee Gar ORE A ss i 9, 280, 554 8,711,396 8,413,196 8,711, 249 8,275, 252 
Steam railways, freight in 
OEE ENN ROBE eM OBA Pe set clita 6 SOR PSC eRe ean eee 2,160, 608,462) 1,814, 161,858] 1,762,975, 763) 1,934,049, 726 
Building permits..............- Cal eh ee 1, 684, 502 3,282,166 1,921,176 1,302,758 2,401,856 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 8,728,800 6, 622, 200 6, 118, 800 8,227,700 13,610, 400 4,364,000 
Mineral Production— 
Pig irone ce col aee siete eas ONS] Vcore la 3 66, 400 68,499 55,751 61,336 70,647 
Steel ingots and castings......toms].............. 115, 237 103, 952 93, 285 100, 225 98, 888 
Ferro-alloys.ic.ccesseeccseee ae CONS] ipo ieee os 6,519 6,775 5,114 4,324 4,688 
TOR ea Were care cies oreteicetsiers DSi ne meets pel ra sleiton » saree 40,389,544 27,149,114 28, 105, 650 29, 734, 859 
ZAC MOOR Oo bilele sere chctemreets USAR eee | eooile cscs s sure 21, 294, 862 20,678,372 27,384, 732 28,402, 146 
Coppers ae ie. oii. ce wcmeclets MDS RPE ay PPPS oliec Gorcsctalnie Sian ste 43, 631,366 32,911,842 34, 289 , 634 36,541, 180 
INTOKEIS Re cinc cals weet iieeiren LDS Mee leeee eee Lous. < oi scenes «othe 18,011,386 16,151,374 14,052, 702 15,044, 762 
Old P eo Pate ach OUNCES | Rees rec clocals sled seae 330, 130 266, 422 277,554 307,588 
Silvertccecden es Soman aes OUNCOS |e eer E my Al i oye ace sce 1,835, 604 1,235,039 1,213,488 1,721,781 
Coal oe ere ote tae eet ets CONS] been crc estes 1,477, 621 1, 475, 484 1,492,070 1,391,526 1,293,310 
Crude petroleum imports....... ala eRe, 54, 640, 000 60,570,000 39, 650,000 61, 130,000 55, 640,000 
Rubber imports...........--0. Mas | eee iesdtetcs 3,656,000 2,673,000 4,256,000 3, 938,000 5,746,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... ove Ma aot ced are 15,189,000 20,843,000 11,724,000 19,940,000 22,187,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Tbstl ee See 1,961,000 1,770,000 2,670,000 1,948,000 1,618,000 
Timberscaled in British Colum- 

Lace eee Ae eet Set ee DAC E | ereer cen. 115,001,704) 245,172,491] 107,483,790] 171,920,135) 182,907,132 
Flour production............... brlssii3: eee s 1,008, 630 1,090,392 1,019,000 981,988 ,219 
(8) Sugar manufactured te ee Ibs. 21, 952, 270 95, 656, 430 157,483,110 24,044, 674 88,679,521 137,439,534 
Footwear production........... PRINS (ema eee 1,482,017 1,539, 942 1,835, 240 1,513,959 1,565, 986 
Output of centralelectricstations 

daily average..........+.. VK AWEU | cls cislchrueeysietel’ 74,811,000 75,024,000 66, 812,000 67,467,000 69,565,000 
Sales of insurance.........:..... $ 28,539,000 36, 637,000 30,310,000 34,051,000 36, 134,000 
Newsprint production A 287,690 289,310 221,970 227,960 244,730 
Automobiles, passenger, production.].............. 15,009 16,542 10,853 11,261 11,370 
(®) (*) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business soa sa vel ses. Wesel stone Meee 116-9 118-4 104-8 106-2 106-2 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. +), cece sls nc ce etineie sc 119-4 121-1 105-0 107-9 108-8 

Mineral’ Production. ce: << scenes ase |a cc. seers « 156-8 168-5 165-6 135-1 160-8 

Manufacturing ..\idcsai chile uate: sepdiitatanie ts 122-8 123-1 100-8 104-1 112-5 

Construction: ioe. cars face oqo th net tape 33's 37°7 40-8 44.5 70-0 23-6 

Hlectric poweritesccse ees tence loca een ee ees 223-5 219-4 196-3 201-5 203-4 
DISTRIBUTION 5 5820 cose See ee eno st ees 109-8 110-6 104-2 101-3 99-3 

rade employment... were sect laass- ae dues <c.0 131-2 129-5 127-3 124-0 128-8 

Carloadings 7 eee ae ee een 79-4 85-0 75-2 71-3 66-5 

Emiports sso ieee ers eee nae ec eo een RY ee 93-3 93-5 82-5 81-4 70-2 

UXPOLUS cater oe vie eae ieee em A 197-4 107-6 92-9 92-9 78-0 


Pa TA BS oe A a | pe a ale Dak hs ee | IY iP a ee oe 
*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended February 26, 1937. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending February 27, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(®)} Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 30, 1937, December 31 and November 28, 1936; January 


25, 1986, December 31 and November 30, 1935. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(°) Revised. 


f ' (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasona Ivariations. 
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The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for February was 19, involving 2,404 workers 
with a time loss of 19,846 man working days 
as compared with 15 disputes in January in- 
volving 6,009 workers and a time loss of 67,082 
days. Most of the time loss in February was 
due to strikes of cotton factory workers at 
Welland, Ont., meat packing employees at 
Vancouver, B.C., fur factory workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., and coastwise longshoremen at 
Vancouver, B.C. In February, 1936, there 
were only eight disputes, involving 3,071 work- 
ers with a time loss of 20,577 days, due chiefly 
to strikes of cotton factory workers at Three 
Rivers, P.Q., and dress factory workers at To- 
ronto, Ont. Of the nineteen disputes recorded 
for February, sixteen were recorded as termin- 
ated, six resulting in favour of the employers 
affected, four in favour of the workers in- 
volved, compromise settlements being reached 
in five cases while the result of one dispute 
was recorded as indefinite. Three disputes, 
involving approximately 500 workers, were 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. These figures do not include those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment con- 
ditions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or definitely declared 
terminated by the unions involved. 


Contrary to the relief situa- 
tion prevailing during recent 
years in the winter months, 
when there is usually an 
increase in relief recipients, 
recent statistics indicate a substantial reduction 
in total numbers on relief as shown in the 
following statement issued on March 11 by 
Hon. Norman Mch. Rogers, ‘Minister of 
Labour 


“The improvement in direct relief totals 
that was evident in January of this year, was 
even more pronounced during February, 
according to complete preliminary returns 
from the Provinces, and it is expected that 
when confirmed figures are received the com- 
parison with 1936 and previous years will be 
even more favourable as the confirmed figures 
for every month since March, 1936, have been 
consistently less than the preliminary returns. 
The Dominion totals are very substantially 
under those of the same month in any of the 
four preceding years. In comparison with 
February, 1936, the families on relief exclusive 
of the Drought Areas, decreased more than 
17 per cent, and the total numbers on relief 
decreased almost 16 per cent. The percentage 
of decrease in the Dominion totals when the 
drought areas are included was more than 14 
per cent in respect to families and over 13 per 
cent in respect to the total number. 


Substantial 
decrease in 
relief totals 


“In each of the four years prior to 1937, 
February totals have exceeded those for the 
month of January, the increase usually having 
been around six or seven per cent, but this 
year, it is observed that the total number on 
direct relief in February in the Dominion is 
about 13 per cent under the January total. 


“From a comparison of the preliminary 
returns for January and February of this year 
with the figure of previous years, and the fact 
that the usual seasonal advance in relief 
figures from January to February has not 
occurred this year, it is very evident that the 
improvement in general economic conditions 
and the increases in employment are now 
having the expected favourable effect on relief 
figures. The latest figures available which 
measure the volume of employment in 
industries other than agriculture, fishing and 
domestic work are those received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from employers, 
showing the number of persons in their employ 
as at February 1, 1937. This number is 
987,719 and compares with the total of 927,006 
reported on February 1, 1936, an increase of 
60,713. 

“In connection with projects authorized in 
the Dominion-Provincial Agreements, 10,811 
men were afforded 152,933 man-days’ work 
during February, 1937, and were paid in wages 
$393,484. The Provinces in which works were 
reported to be in progress were—New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia.” 


In anticipation of lower un- 
employment relief costs in 


Federal relief the fiscal year ending March 
disbursements 31, 1938, special supplemen- 
for 1937-38 tary estimates tabled in the 


House of Commons on 
March 3 by the Hon. C. A. Dunning, Minister 
of Finance, indicated a reduction in the grants- 
in-aid to the provinces. The appropriation in 
the Special Supplementary Estimates for this 
purpose in 1936-37 was $26,000,000, as com- 
pared with $19,500,000 for 1937-38. However, 
a further vote in respect of the 1936-37 grants- 
in-aid will be sought as a supplementary ap- 
propriation since the amount voted, for 1936- 
37 was insufficient to meet the disbursements 
to the provinces. 

‘The disbursements for grants-in-aid during 
the last three quarters of the fiscal year end- 
ing March 31, 1937, were at the rate of $2,345,- 
657.35 monthly, having been reduced 15 per 
cent on April 1, 1936, with a further reduction 
of 10 per cent effective July 1, 1936. 

Relief grants-in-aid were initiated in August, 
1934, and involved the outright payment of 
fixed monthly sums to assist the provinces— 
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and through the provinces, the municipalities— 
with their relief expenditures. By agreement, 
these payments were subject to revision every 
three months. 

In addition to the amount designated for 
grants-in-aid the special supplementary esti- 
mates contained an appropriation of $16,288,400 
allocated as follows :— . 


Commitments under relief settlement agree- 
ments with provincial governments, $400,000. 

Federal contribution to provincial and mu- 
nicipal relief projects, $7,331,000. 

Agricultural re-establishment in co-operation 
with provincial governments, $52,500. 

Federal contribution to farm employment 
and supplementary plans, $3,283,500. 


Outstanding claims for direct relief under 
Unemployment Relief Acts of previous years, 
$169,000. 


Outstanding claims for Drought Area Relief 
under the Relief Act, 1933, $215,200. 


Federal contribution towards Greater Win- 
nipeg Sewage Disposal Scheme, $362,20u. 

Development and training projects for un- 
employed young people, $1,000,000. 

Direct relief in the dried-out areas, $2,000,- 
000. 


Administration expenses generally, $475,000. 
* Unforeseen contingencies, $1,000,000. 


On March 1, 1937, the Hon. 


Pensions C. A. Dunning, Minister of 
for the Finance, introduced a reso- 
Blind lution to extend the pro- 


visions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act to “include certain classes of blind 
persons not included in the Act.” In present- 
ing the motion, Hon. Mr. Dunning said that 
the bill to be based upon the resolution “is 
to extend the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act to blind persons at the age of forty.” 
On the basis of the present ascertained num- 
bers of blind persons, the Minister of Finance 
estimates the cost at approximately half a 
million dollars per year. Approval to the 
measure was given on all sides in the House, 
and the Bill was given first reading without 
debate. Hon. Mr. Dunning informed the House 
that with respect to the measure there was 
complete unanimity of opinion and that “there 
will be no difficulty in so amending the agree- 
ments with the provinces as to make possible 
the carrying out of the legislation now pro- 
posed, to make blind persons eligible for old 
age pensions at the age of forty.” 

A similar measure was introduced during the 
1936 and 1935 sessions of Parliament (Lasour 
GazeTtTe,, March, 1936, page 220, and July, 
1935, page 625). 


Programs of provincial 
legislation, as well as econ- 
_omic conditions and trends 
were indicated in the Speech 
from the Throne at the 
opening sessions of several provincial Legis- 
latures during the past month. 

In Nova Scotia, continued improvement in 
the industrial and agricultural life of the 
province was reported, together with a re- 
duction of 70 per cent in the number of 
persons receiving relief during the past three 
years. The loan fund established by contri- 
butions of federal and provincial governments 
had proved “very beneficial in the re-establish- 
ment of needy fishermen.” 

The Speech intimated that provision is 
being made “for special practical training of 
the unemployed,” and in this respect it was 
stated: “The Department of Labour has 
arranged with representatives of employers 
and employees in the coal mining industry for 
the placing of auxiliary workers in that in- 
dustry with a view to distributing employment 
more evenly and already nearly four hundred 
young men have been given part time employ- 
ment under this plan. Arrangements have 
been completed whereby an additional number 
of young men from industrial areas will 
receive training in gold mining under the 
supervision of skilled gold miners.” It was 
added that efforts would be made to enlist 
the support of private industries in the insti- 
tution of an apprentice system, under which 
young men may acquire a mechanical train- 
ing. Reference was also made to provincial 
and municipal co-operation in plans to improve 
housing conditions. Included in the program 
of provincial activity was a plan of rural 
electrification. 

Economic recovery in Quebec was reported 
as “proceeding gradually but surely.” Progress 
in social legislation was summarized in the 
Speech by reference to various Acts “to 
ensure honest elections, to improve the lot 
of workmen, to render the Old Age Pension 
Act more effective, to procure for farmers and 
those desirous of becoming farmers the funds 
of which they may be in need, to help small 
property owners, to suppress the deception 
of ill-guaranteed industrial bonds; the Govern- 
ment, while seeing that such laws are enforced, 
has taken means to have reasonable salaries 
paid to workmen, to suppress the abuses of 
certain grantees, particularly of companies 
supplying electricity.” 

Reference was also made to the commission 
investigating the possibilities of improving the 
legislation providing for collective labour 
agreements. The revision and co-ordination 
of provincial laws generally, was forecast 
as well as legislation “to apply better means 


Social measures 
of provincial 
legislatures. 
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of assisting needy mothers and _ orphans.” 
Provision for the establishment of provincially 
owned hydro electric power plants was another 
feature of the Throne Speech, 

The Speech from the Throne opening the 
Manitoba Legislature recorded “some measure 
of improvement in certain agricultural areas 
and definite improvement in certain sections 
of business and industry” but that many parts 
of the province suffered considerably from 
drought, resulting in “little relief from the 
demands for assistance.’ The improvement 
in business “had not been sufficient to provide 
employment for large numbers still un- 
employed” with resultant “heavy demands for 
unemployment relief still being made upon 
the resources of the province.” 

Social and labour measures forecast in- 
cluded: a survey of economic and _ social 
conditions of the province; enactment of 
legislation “to prevent strikes and lockouts,” 
and “to provide means of conciliation”; 
continuation of debt adjustment for farmers 
and home owners; and the development of 
credit unions on a co-operative basis, etc, 

In the Speech from the Throne opening the 
Alberta Legislature, appreciation was expressed 
“to the government of Canada for coming 
to the aid of our people in the drought areas” 


and to the Canadian Red Cross Society “for 


its valuable assistance” in this regard. In 
spite of increased employment “by enlarged 
industrial progress and the development of 
our natural resources,’ unemployment relief 
was still a major problem. The Speech referred 
to new legislation as follows: 

“Further enactments regarding the establish- 
ment of a new economic order will be presented 
for your consideration, in order that the distri- 
bution and consumption or use of our goods 
and services may be facilitated with greater 
equity and efficiency.” 

The establishment of a provincial marketing 
board was also forecast. 


Recent orders in council 

Changesinthe in the Alberta Gazette 
administration of (issues of January 30 and 
Alberta Services. February 15) announce 
changes in the administra- 

tion of certain Acts and regulations. The 
Boilers Act and its regulations are now trans- 
ferred from the Minister of Trade and Industry 
to the Minister of Public Works; the Alberta 
Government Employment Bureau is to be 
attached to the Department of Municipal 
Affairs and to be “under the control and 
direction of the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs;” and the duties, powers and functions 
in. connection with the administration of 
relief are transferred from the Department of 
Publie Health to the Department of Municipal 


Affairs. A reorganization of the provincial 
services of Alberta occurred last fall and were 
noted in the Labour Gazette December, 1936, 
page 1100. 


Postponement of the 
Postponement of Health Insurance Scheme 
health in British Columbia was 


insurance announced on February 19, 
in British 1937, by Hon. T. D. Patullo, 
Columbia. Premier of the province. 

Following this announce- 
ment, Hon. George M. Weir, Provincial 


Secretary and sponsor of the health insurance 
plan stated: “In view of the Premier’s in- 
structions which conform with the advice of 
the Cabinet, I am notifying the commission 
to stay collections.” Premier Patullo’s telegram 
to the Provincial Secretary was as follows: 
“In view of your advice that the Health 
Insurance Commission will not be able to 
complete arrangements for operation of the 
Act by dates fixed please give instructions 
to postpone operations sine die so that an 
opportunity will be afforded to review the 
whole situation on my return.” 


The Act establishing a contributory system 
of health insurance was passed by the Legis- 
lature of British Columbia on March 31, 
19386 (Labour Gazette, May, 1936, page 442-23), 
and registration of employers and employees 
in preparation for the adoption of the scheme 
was completed last fall (Labour Gazette, 
November, 1936, page 977). It was to have 
come into effect on or about April 1, 1937, 
and levies on payrolls and wages were scheduled 
to begin on March 1, 1937 (Labour Gazette, 
February, 1937, page 126). 


According to a press report in the Victoria 
Times of February 19, the British Columbia 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, announced 
that doctors of the inland lower mainland 
had rejected the plan and that other doctors 
were balloting on it. 


A voluntary system of 
Voluntary health health insurance is to be 
insurance plan in inaugurated shortly in three 
three Oniario Ontario areas by a char- 
centres. tered organization under 

the direction of the On- 
tario Medical Association, according to a re- 
ported announcement made recently by Dr. 
W. K. Colbeck, president of that body. The 
city of Toronto, ‘and the counties of Norfolk 
and Essex, have been selected on the request 
of their respective medical societies, it is 
stated, as the experimental districts for the 
operation of the plan. 


Administered by an incorporated board of 
physicians and laymen, the plan is reported 
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to provide full medical services including 
ordinary surgery and hospitalization. Hospi- 
tal and physician are selected by the con- 
tributors to the scheme who pay for the ser- 
vices on a graduated monthly basis accord- 
ing to the number constituting the insured 
family. 

It is understood that in Toronto and in 
Norfolk county any citizen regardless of in- 
come may participate but that in Essex an 
income limit of $1,800 has been established. 


Legislation was introduced 
in the Ontario Legislature 
on March 1, by the Hon. 
David A. Croll, Minister 
of Public Welfare, Labour 
and Municipal Affairs, to 
provide for the establishment of a “labour 
and industry board.” 


It is intended that the new Board will act 
as a consolidating agency for the administra- 
tion of various laws affecting employers and 
employees. Accordingly, under its jurisdic- 
tion will be placed the administration of the 
Industrial Standards Act, the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Apprenticeship Act. 


The Board, which will consist of five mem- 
bers (three of whom are to be officials of the 
provincial Department of Labour) will have 
power to investigate conditions in any in- 
dustry, to negotiate wage agreements, to fix 
hours, and, generally, to deal with all ques- 
tions of employer-employee relationship. 


Labour and 
Industry Board 
for Ontario. 


Linked with the _legisla- 


Ontario bill tion creating a provincial 


provides labour and industry board, 
minimum Hont: Davida... Croll, 
wages for Minister of Labour for On- 
men. tario, introduced a Bill to 


amend the Minimum Wage 


Act (at present applicable only to women) . 
establishing a minimum weekly wage for male 


workers. 


The new Board administering this measure 
will designate and define types of work and 
define zones to which its orders are applic- 
able. It will classify employees and establish 
a minimum wage for “the prevailing weekly 
work period.” In addition it will establish 
the maximum number of hours to be worked 
regularly, the minimum hourly rates for over- 
time, and the minimum hourly rates for em- 
ployees who regularly work less than forty 
hours a week, providing this rate is less than 
one-fortieth of the weekly minimum wage. 

The legislation will not apply to employees 
engaged as servants in any private residence 
or in agriculture. 


Coincident with the intro- 


Minimum duction of legislation pro- 
wages for viding for the establishment 
men in of minimum wages for men 
Quebec in Ontario, was the an- 


nouncement that a similar 
measure would be enacted shortly in the 
Quebec Legislature. Such a course of action 
had been predicted in press reports from 
Quebec and these were substantiated in a 
recent announcement by Hon. David Croll, 
Ontario Minister of Labour, made, apparently, 
with the approval and authority of Hon. 
William Tremblay, Minister of Labour for 
Quebec. 

The intention of the Quebec Government 
in this matter was made known to the members 
of the Ontario Legislature by the Hon. Mr. 
Croll when, in speaking to the second reading 
of the Ontario Bill on March 11, he said:— 

“T wonder whether honourable members 
appreciate the importance of the statement 
I was able to make to the House before orders 
were called this afternoon. I had then the 
authority of the Honourable Mr. Tremblay, 
Minister of Labour for Quebec, to inform the 
House that in that province there will soon be 
brought down a Bill which, if not identical 
with, will be very similar to the Minimum 
Wage Act now before you. 

“Do honourable members fully appreciate 
that this spells the end for all time of ruinous 
competition between similar industries in the 
two provinces? It means that nearly two- 
thirds of Canada’s population will be living 
under nearly identical labour laws. It dispels 
the fear of low wage competition that has 
haunted the Ontario employer for 50 years 
or more. 

“Tt lays the ghost of unemployment and 
low wages that has haunted workers in those 
industries which have suffered in Ontario 
because lower rates could be paid in Quebec. 


“The announcement I made this afternoon 
is a historic development in the industrial 
life of Eastern Canada. For Mr. Tremblay 
went beyond the statement that his legislation 
would be equivalent to ours. He agreed with 
me that the boards administering wage cuts in 
Ontario and in Quebec would be in constant 
contact and would co-operate to dispel this 
mutual fear. of inter-provincial competition. 
I think the gratitude of every member of this 
House and of every manufacturer in this 
province is due the Quebec Government, for 
their far-sightedness in complying with our 
request that labour legislation in the two 
provinces be made as nearly identical as 
possible.” 

Also somewhat similar in scope to the new 
labour board in Ontario, as outlined in a 
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preceding paragraph, is the proposed establish- 
ment in Quebec of a central Board for Fair 
Wages, legislation for which igs expected to be 
introduced shortly. It is understood that the 
new Quebec Board will have wide powers in 
the arbitration of wages and working condi- 
tions. 

Another expected regulation is one which 
will extend the jurisdiction of the Minimum 
Wage Commission to work done in homes. 


In the January 1937 issue 
of the Lasour GaAzeETTE 
(page 4) reference was made 
to an order of the Highway 
Traffic Board of Alberta 
regulating the wages of 
drivers of public service 
vehicles. The Manitoba Gazette dated Janu- 
ary 30, 1987, contains an Order (No. 27) 
isued by the Taxi-cab Board in accordance 
with the provisions of the “Taxi-cab Act,” 
dealing with the matter of an application for 
an increase in taxi-cab fares and drivers’ wages 
in Greater Winnipeg. The Board ordered that: 

(1) On, from and after the 15th day of 
February, 1937, no owner of a taxi-cab shall pay 
any taxi-cab driver in his employ less than 
the following minimum wages: 

(a) To a driver employed by the week, 
seventeen dollars and. fifty cents ($17.50) per 
week; 

(6) To a driver employed otherwise than by 
the week, one dollar and sixty cents ($1.60) 
for each day on which he is on duty; provided 
that if he is on duty more than four hours 
in any one day he shall be paid for such day 
at least one dollar and sixty cents ($1.60), and 
an additional amount calculated at the rate of 
not less than forty cents (40c.) per hour for all 
time on duty in such day in excess of four (4) 
hours. 

A. tariff of fares: was also appended to the 
Order. 


Minimum wages 
for taxi-cab 
drivers in 
Greater 
Winnipeg. 


In a White Paper issued re- 
sently it was indicated that 
the Government of Greait 
Britain contemplates an out- 
lay of approximately £17,- 
500,000 for war material fac- 
tories in the distressed areas. This sum, ac- 
cording to a news despatch, will be used to 
establish plants in Scotland, Wales and Lan- 
cashire. It is pointed out that this amount, 
equivalent to $85,000,000, is in addition to £2,- 
000,000 ($10,000,000) which is to be set aside 
for loans to industrial undertakings in the 
areas where unemployment has been particu- 
larly severe for several years. 

The White Paper stated that a forestry 
“commission had prepared a scheme for planting 
200,000 acres in England, which will employ 


Special areas 
legislation 
proposed in 
Great Britain. 


2,000 workers yearly and permanently ah 
1,000 families on forest holdings. 


In November, 1936, a report was made by 
Sir Malcolm Stewart, Commissioner for the 
Special Acres'of England and Wales under the 
Special Areas (Development and Improve- 
ment) Act 1934. This report, the third sub- 
mitted by the Commissioner, detailed con- 
ditions in the special areas in which employ- 
ment opportunities have been drastically re- 
duced due to changing economic and indus- 
trial trends. It is reported that im one coal- 
mining district alone there are 42 per cent of 
the workers reported as unemployed. 


Among the recommendations made by the 
Commissioner to relieve the situation were: 
control of further industrial expansion in 
Greater London to secure a more evenly dis- 
tributed production (in which it was hoped 
that the special areas would share); creation 
of state provided inducements to attract in- 
dustries to the special areas; consideration of 
the removal from the “Live Register” those 
who have been out of work for over five 
years and are never again likely to obtain 
employment; settlement of unemployed fami- 
lies from the special areas in the Midlands and 
the South; establishment of cottage home- 
steads in the more prosperous districts for 
the settlement of families from the special 
areas, especially in cases where the father is 
too old for a full time holding, etc. 


In the Lasour Gazerte for 
April, 1986 (page 307) refer- 
ence was made to the report 
of the Unemployment In- 
surance Statutory Commit- 
tee for the year 1935. The Statutory Com- 
mittee is required to furnish not later than 
the end of February each year, a report on the 
financial condition of the Insurance Fund in 
Great Britain on December 31 of the preced- 
ing year. If the fund is im danger of becoming 
insolvent, or if it is accumulating more money 
than is “reasonably sufficient to discharge its 
liabilities,” it is required to recommend such 
changes in rates of contribution or in rates or 
conditions of bemefits as in its opinion are 
required to make the fund. sufficient and not 
more than “reasonably sufficient, to discharge 
its liabilities.” 

The Economist for February 27, 1937, points 
out that a year ago it was found possible, not 
only to reduce the contributions of employers 
and workmen to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund, but also to estimate a surplus in the 
operation of the Fund. This surplus for 1936 
was reported as being £6,700,000 more than was 
anticipated and that for 1987 will probably 
be £12,000,000 more than the previous estimate. 
The report of the committee recommends that 


Unemployment 
insurance fund 
in Great Britain. 
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some £16,500,000. of these surpluses should be 
devoted during the next eight years, together 
with interest accruing of £750,000, to the im- 
provement of benefit conditions. The Com- 
mittee rejected the suggestion of a minority 
report that the contributions should again be 
reduced; or that the surplus should be applied 
to the speedier reduction of the debt which 
the Fund owes to the Exchequer and is pay- 
ing off at the rate of £5,000,000 a year. It is 
proposed to reduce the number of days for 
which a man must wait after losing his job, 
before claiming benefit, from six to three (the 
original “waiting period” of the 1920 Act); 
and to increase the number of extra days’ 
benefit beyond the present limit for a man who 
has been fairly regularly in work for five 
years. 

A man who loses his job, however, will still 
have to wait for anything up to eleven days 
before drawing any benefit. Nevertheless, 
the reduction of the waiting period will make 
it less necessary for men to resort to public 
assistance in the interim; and some 60,000 
fewer men will come under the Means Test 
because of this measure. 


In a comprehensive study 
The social entitled “The Social Con- 
consequences of sequences of the Economic 
the depression Depression,” by Professor 
Wladimir Woytinsky, a gen- 
eral picture of the effects of the economic de- 
pression in various countries and among dif- 
ferent classes of the population is given. 
According to this study, published by the 
International Labour Office, the total loss of 
the world economic system between 1930 and 
1934 as a result of the depression (as far as 
production, commerce and transport are con- 
cerned) amounted in round figures to between 
149,000 and 176,000 million “1928 dollars” or 


from 100,000 to 120,000 million “1913 dollars.” 
“A fateful figure,” observes the author, “ equal 
to the total cost of the Great War.” 

Mr. Woytinsky begins by considering the na- 
tional income of the various countries, dealing in 
detail with its composition and its fluctuations 
in relation to the depression, and showing by 
a few striking examples the consequences of 
the depression in a number of countries selected 
as typical. This leads him to study the inci- 
dence of the depression on different classes of 
the population. Dealing in turn with the em- 
ployed population, farmers, the middle classes, 
savings depositors, persons of independent 
means, and “ capitalists,’ he calculates their 
losses and studies their reactions—their at- 
tempts to escape from the grip of the depres- 
sion. Then, looking beyond figures, statistical 
tables and diagrams—many of which he asks 
the reader to interpret with prudence—he con- 
siders the distressing conditions under which 
millions of human beings have been obliged 
to struggle for their daily existence during this 
unprecedented state of economic disorder. 


The interest of this work is that it takes to 
pieces before the reader’s eyes the complex 
mechanism of the modern economic world, 
demonstrating the interdependence of all eco- 
nomic phenomena, removing many precon- 
ceived notions as to the real incidence of the 
losses caused by the depression and showing, 
among other things, that while certain social 
classes have been reduced to extreme poverty 
others, in the opinion of Mr. Woytinsky, have 
been able to maintain, if not to increase, their 
means. Of particular note is the author’s con- 
clusion that too much effort has been wasted 
in attempting to deal with isolated symptoms 
of the depression, and that a comprehensive 
view of the problem is essential if a recurrence 
of this cataclysm is to be prevented. 


RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N application for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of The Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act was received in the Department 
of Labour on March 3 from certain employees 
oi the Canadian Marconi Company, being 
coast station telegraphers, ships’ telegraphers 
and trans-oceanic telegraphers, members of 
Canadian Marconi System Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. The em- 
ployees seek revision of the wage agreements 
(Marine and Trans-oceanic) entered into in 
1929; also changes in certain operating 
practices. Two hundred employees are stated 
to be directly affected by the dispute. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 


February 10 to deal with a dispute between 
the London Street Railway Company and its 
motormen, conductors, bus operators, shop- 
men, barnmen, trackmen, etc., members of 
Local Division No. 741, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees: of America. The application in this 
case had been received from the employees 
during January (Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1937, page 1381). The Board is composed 
as follows: Mr. H. H. Ward, Ottawa, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members; Mr. J. F. White, of 
London, Ontario, and Mr, Fred Bancroft, of 
Oakville, Ontario, nominated by the company 
and employees respectively. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


DURING THE 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada during 1936 was substantially 
greater than in 1935 but the increase in the 
number of workers involved was slight and the 
time loss in man working days was appreciably 
lower. All figures were much lower than in 
1934 and, as in the case of each year since 
1932, substantially higher than for previous 
years back to 1925, the last year in which coal 
mining disputes accounted for a very large 
percentage of the time loss. In 1936, the time 
loss for coal mining disputes was lower than 
in 1934 and 1935, but somewhat higher than 
in 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1933. The industries 
for which most time loss appeared were textile 
and clothing manufacturing, mining, fishing, 


YEAR 1936 


logging, manufacturing of fur 
products. 
The outstanding disputes involved textile 


and leather 


factory workers at Cornwall, Ont., loggers and 


saw and shingle mill workers in Vancouver 
Island and in the coast district on the main- 
land of British Columbia, cotton factory work- 
ers at Three Rivers, Que., fur workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., coal miners at New Waterford, 
New Aberdeen and at Glace Bay, N.S., cotton 
factory workers at Welland, Ont., taxicab 
drivers at Montreal, also a strike of salmon 
fishermen at Rivers Inlet, B.C. 

As in 1935, the year was marked by the 
large proportion of disputes which involved 
comparatively small numbers of workers, and 


TABLE I.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1936 





Num- Disputes in existence during year 
ber of —— _ 
disputes { Industries other than 
begin- All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
Year ning | —_——— 
during | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss 
the | ber of | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
year dis- em- | workers | working | dis- workers | working | dis- | workers | working 
putes | ployers| involved days putes | involved days putes | involved days 
1G Odea es. nie ei: 97 99 285 24,089} 737,808 2 1,760 7,040 97 22,329) 730,768 
LOO Dect citer: 124 125 532 12,709) 203,301 3 510 10,120 122 12,199} 193,181 
1OOB eae cteescs 45 171 175; 1,124 38,408] 858,959 7 5,410} 178,441 168 32,998] 685,518 
1904 2 foe ooh. 103 103 591 11,420] 192,890 4 184 792 99 11,236} 192,098 
D0 ores eae oe 95 96 332 12,513; 246,188 10 5,564) 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
ee em eeeh tee 149 150 965 23,382] 378,276 13 4,549} 146,622 137 18,833} 231,654 
LOO eres seal: 183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
MOOS: ie eaateeres 72 76 178 26,071) 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530] 689,971 
QOD) rerats vsteysca. ue 88 90 372 18,114} 880,663 13 8,618] 720,180 77 9,496} 160,483 
AGL seaereeae ere 94 LOL |b, 235 22,203} 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253] 246,324 
ae Wt Rata a 99 100 533 29,285) 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395} 307,764 
TOTOR eee eis 179 181; 1,321 42,860] 1,135,786 2 2,248) 107,240 179 40,617| 1,028,546 
TONG SEES ork sa pee 143 152} 1,077 40,519] 1,036, 254 4 4,837! 562,025 148 35,682} 474,229 
AQUAC Adie eas rat 58 63 261 9,717} 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217; 210,050 
TOTS opie cease, 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8,642 83, 185 
AQUG A yatta cae 118 120 332 26,538! 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268} 164,427 
TOL rae cure 158 160 758 50,255] 1,128,515 21 17,379} 584,890 139 32,876| 538,625 
HOTS eee tes 228 230 782 79,743] 647,942 46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823] 517,246 
TD1GS Pay ene sass 332 336} 1,967| 148,915) 3,400,942 20 10,180) 383,659 316} 188,785) 3,017,283 
1920 Pe mee eco 310 S22 elo a 60,327 99,524 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199} 699,604 
192 cares esters 159 168} 1,208 28,257) 1,048,914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801) 1,017,596 
LORI RU A Rac estas 89 104 732 43,775) 1,528, 661 21 26,475} 798,548 88 17,300 30; i109 
IORI cranes ae Se tent 77 86 450 34,261} 671,750 23 20,814] 299,589 63 13,447} 372,211 
1924 eve ae 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201] 1,089,484 55 13,109} 205,570 
Re eicyrsickitcke 86 87 497 28,949] 1,193, 281 17 18,672] 1,040,276 70 10,277} 153,005 
1926. mots tatertat 75 77 512 23,834; 266,601 16 8,445 35, 193 61 15,389} 231,408 
1927 Shee oeaee. 72 74 480 22,299) 152,570 20 16,653 53, 833 54 5, 646 98,737 
1928 |. crete cas 96 98 548 W581) 224, 212 14 5, 033 88, 000 84 12,548} 186,212 
1929). Gasser: oh 88 90 268 12,946; 152,080 8 3,045 6, 805 82 9,901) 145,275 
T9080 Fes ee oe 67 67 338 13,768 91,797 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 
(OST apeecernres 86 88 266 10,788} 204,238 9 2,129 115523 79 8,609] 192,715 
1932. Pancaraseer 111 116 497 23,390) 255,000 33 8,540} 182,766 83 14,850] 122,234 
1938).2 eke te 122 125 617 26,558] 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530} 284,528 
1934 iio 189 191) 1,100 45,800; 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 16 34,339] » 483,060 
LOS5L.. Sikeeeaon: 120 120 719 83,269] 284,028 17 6,131 61, 032 103 27,138] 222,996 
1986 “Ate ote 155 156 709 34,812] 276,997 22 8,655 56,766 134 26,157) 220,231 
Totales see 4,519} *4,647| *24,458)*1,157,070/24,778, 074 *518} *306,092) 9,361,977; *4,181) *850,978/15,416,097 





* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once. 
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resulted in little time loss. A feature of the 
year, however, was the increase in the propor- 
tion of the disputes arising out of union ques- 
tions, the number of such disputes exceeding 
for the first time those due to demands for 
changes in wages and working conditions. This 
was owing to the substantial increase in the 
number of strikes for union recognition and 
against discharge of workers for union mem- 
bership or activity. Strikes due to causes other 
than union factors, wage changes, etc., were 
relatively few in number. 

The accompanying table of strikes and lock- 
outs in Canada from 1901 to 1986, inclusive, 
gives figures as to all disputes, as to coal 
mining separately, and for those in industries 
other than coal mining. For many of the 
years the figures for coal mining account for 
very large percentages of the numbers of 
employees involved and of the time loss in- 
curred. It will be observed that since 1925 
the figures for coal mines have been com- 
paratively small. 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the Lasour GaAzerre 
each month a complete list of those in pro- 
gress, so far as available, with particulars as 
to the nature and result of each dispute. Early 
in each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables ana- 
lyzing the data, and since 1912 including a 
complete list of the disputes on record during 
the year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelim- 
inary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 19138, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period 
with analytical tables. The annua] reviews in 
the Lasour Gazette have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in the 
Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, included sum- 
mary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and other gov- 
ernment departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure uni- 
formity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 
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The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. A 
separate record of such disputes involving less 
than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in the 
Department. Although not included in the 
statistical record, such disputes are mentioned 
in the Lasour Gazerre at the time of their 
occurrence. During 1936 there were 27 such 
disputes, involving 419 employees, causing a 
time loss of 101 working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc. it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, and 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
ber of employees directly involved in the dis- 
pute from time to time so far as known and 
not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike 
or locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information is available, the number in- 
directly affected has been shown in foot- 
notes to Table X, which is a detailed list of 
the strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each dispute are 
those in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes (previously recorded) as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment coniditions are no longer affected, 
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OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1936 
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1936 


RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS OF 
WORKERS INVOLVED EACH YEAR 1901 
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but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature which were carried 
over from 1935 but were called off or lapsed 
during 1936: photo engravers, Toronto and 
London, Ont., Montreal and Quebec, P.Q,, 
and Winnipeg, Man., commenced May 4, 1931, 
one employer, reported as lapsed by the union 
at the end of October, 1936; and moulders, 
Peterborough, Ont., commenced February 27, 
1934, one employer, lapsed by December 31, 
1936. The following disputes of the same 
nature were still on record at the end of 
1936: motion picture projectionists, Toronto, 
Ont., commenced July 11, 1932, two employers; 
glass factory workers, Hamilton and Wallace- 
burg, Ont., and Redcliff, Alta., August 19, 
1936, one employer; and coal miners, River 
Hebert, N.S., commenced October 23, 1936, 
one employer. 


Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 
and 1925, while in 1932 and again in 1934, 
time loss was greater than since 1925. In 1919 
the time loss due to general strikes is shown 
separately. In manufacturing considerable 
time loss occurred in metal manufacturing in 
1919 and 1920; in clothing (including textiles, 
furs, boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 
1908, 1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 
1931, 1932, 1933, 1934 and 1936; in cigar 
manufacturing in 1901; in printing in 1921, 
1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw-milling in 
1931 and 1932. In Construction time loss 
was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In Trans- 
portation, etc., there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of track- 
men; in 1903 due to a strike of railway clerks 
and freight handlers throughout western Can- 
ada, and a strike of longshoremen at Mont- 
real, with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; 
and in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 

From the chart showing results of the dis- 
putes it appears that the majority of em- 
ployees were successful or partially successful 
in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 1926, 
1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1985 and 1936, but 
were unsuccessful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 
' 1919, a large percentage of the workers who 
were unsuccessful were involved in the general 
strike at Winnipeg and in general strikes in 
other localities in sympathy with it. 


Review of Disputes by Industries 1936 


AGRICULTURE.—One strike only was reported 
but it was of large proportions, 1,100 sugar 
beet workers in Alberta going on strike for 
ten days in May to secure an increase in piece 
rates. A higher rate was gained but all did 
not share in the result, a number having been 
replaced. An attempt to bring about a strike 
of beet field workers in Kent County, Ontario, 
was unsuccessful. It is interesting to note 
that only four strikes were reported in this 
industry during the period 1901-1932 (three of 
British Columbia hop pickers and one of 
Ontario tobacco farm workers). In both 1933 
and 1934, hop pickers in British Columbia 
were on Strike. Five strikes in agriculture 
occurred in 1935, two of hop pickers in British 
Columbia, one of tobacco farm workers in 
Ontario, and two of sugar beet workers—one 
in Alberta which resulted in a compromise, 
and the other in Ontario which was unsuccess- 
ful. 


Loceine.—In Vancouver Island and in the 
coast district of British Columbia one of the 
largest. strikes of the year occurred, that of 
2,000 loggers, saw and shingle mill workers 
who stopped work demanding union recog- 
nition and increased wages. Although the 
strike was not successful, wage increases were 
granted by some of the employers involved 
and by others not involved. During this dis- 
pute, a number of pickets were arrested on 
charges of intimidation and assault. Long 
duration marked a stoppage of work by 140 
loggers at Cowichan Lake, B.C., caused by the 
discharge of two men, allegedly for union 
activity. About 120 other loggers in the same 
locality were out in sympathy. The other 
three strikes in the logging industry, all in 
Ontario, involved comparatively few em- 
ployees and were of brief duration. 


Fisuine.—Three strikes were recorded in 
this industry, all involving salmon fishermen 
in British Columbia. One of these strikes at 
Rivers Inlet involved directly 2,500 fishermen 
who ceased operations on July 5 to enforce a 
demand for an increase in the price received 
per fish. Canning operations in the district 
were curtailed. This dispute had no definite 
result, and terminated with the close of the 
season. The other two disputes involved 
small numbers of employees and lasted only 
a few days, being terminated by flood con- 
ditions on the Fraser River. 


Mininea—One fifth of the total time loss 
in 1936 was recorded for the coal: mining 
industry. There were also two small strikes 
of gold miners in British Columbia. All of 
the strikes of coal miners were in Alberta and 
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TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 











Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of workers involved Per cent | Per cent : Per cent 
Number of Workers of es 
total total ys total 
1,000, and overensdaccacenrate ok ac ne eit es ae EOE 11 7-1 19,335 55-6 | 163,300 59-0 
SOO ana Under 1s 00m oe cet omer rn tee Seer cere 5 3-2 3),735 10-7 17,185 6-2 
100'and underi 55007. 24280 Fe Rech eee eee crete. 42 26-9 8,021 23-0 WNT: 26:3 
5Okand. under), Wl00hae ao ter eee eerie rates aac 32 20-5 MoO payl 6-4 12,836 4-6 
AO AndhunG ewer oUt ec iecae ace rks ereteetotneiee ye eras bane tat 32-7 1,395 4-0 10,303 3-7 
Undersil0x: 2 28 Fe eee ose 15 9-6 99 0-3 601 0-2 
PROtal ce ee ne hee ae ee ee nr fae 156 100-0 34,812 100-0 | 276,997 100-0 





TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936, BY TIME LOSS 

















Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Number of man working days lost | Per cent Per cent : Per cent 
Number of Workers of Woe f 
total total ys total 
BO OOO and: GV Or cats cc ait cee awe eke Sais Wise Ear e ela: Ghatale aitsieia ARYL Ae: ciare rae GA Lie om ayeestarea ie cel] | CeTERc a cet Lee | coe ce te ee 
10000 and cinder: 50S000 iy caesar eeet so: 8 5-1 14,635 42-0 | 162,500 58:7 
12000'and under. 10,000.%: Saaremaa ras s - 30 19-2 11,646 33-5 89,705 32-4 
DOOkand tinder! Ll OO0! sis seretan rere aiemeere nots ee emtetrcs ts 18 11-5 2,930 8-4 12,015 4-3 
100:and uncer S500 8) es Ae et eee etait orate 45 28-9 3,597 10-3 10,346 3-7 
Under NK ieee iS ote A LS ree 55 35-3 2,004 5-8 2,431 0-9 
Totals: CURSES MAAS. Se ee. JON eee aes 156 100-0 34,812 100-0 | 276,997 100-0 
TAVLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936, BY DURATION 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent : Per cent 
Number of Workers of iit 
total total a total 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year............ 5 3-2 1,665 4-8 24,350 8-8 
QA VE ANGOVEL soso ty cirag Hele eee oe ee TC eee Sissies 12 7:7 3, 280 9-4 65, 150 23-5 
20 days andainder 2a. hous sane hate ee eet oka eb eset 8 5-1 4,618 13-3 74,300 26-8 
fédaysyandamder:20 2) 5 vances )-aee eee rs See coe ca eee 7 4-5 1, 284 3-7 6,945 2-5 
LOldays andsunders Diet se aecrietc cance ier ae eee erties «cack «2 16 10-2 3,690 10°6 30, 282 11-0 
bidays‘anduneder ls... tecsees ae oe cee ee ise fae 31 19-9 7,704 22-1 47, 666 17-2 
Winder.) Gayseiresa. eqns cee em ees ce kira ok ie 49-4 12,571 36-1 28,304 10-2 
ADOGALE saeattnee. lee Rete Bada a elute Se AMMIRTN S057 vba ss 156 100-0 34,812 100-0 | 276,997 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936, BY PROVINCES 
Disputes Number involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent . Per cent 
Number of Workers of ie of 
total total y total 
11 7-1 7,089 20-4 39,315 14-2 
1 0-6 20 0-1 0-0 
RP Se RUN dE TF ae SU en 5 oars RE UE eae pal tananeets foe papeaedaclt art Neary 
80 51-3 11,119 31-9 87,955 31-8 
13 8-4 2,094 6-0 20,057 7-2 
1 0-6 4 0-0 20 0-0 
14 9-0 2,783 8-0 20, 987 7-6 
15 9-6 5,709 16-4 75, 122 27-1 
Mukon Territory bic ciiccatccctig sya Oe eee Baa iah ad oh ketal Sie eon | Ieee | arctan | Rn SOI | nee cweet nd fel “CP 
Interproyincial os jose dae ee eee See: eer em il 0:6 72 0-2 250 0-1 
Motel TcRe as chase coe eee oer etka asad onto 156 100-0 34,812 100-0 | 276,997 100-0 
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Nova Scotia, the latter province having the 
most serious stoppages. 

In the Glace Bay district of Cape Breton 
Island more than 1,400 miners stopped work 
on August 7 to secure an increase in piece 
rates followed by 3,000 others in support. All 
were back at work on August 18, a com- 
promise offer having been accepted. This 
dispute caused a time loss of 22,000 man 
working days. Three other strikes directly 
affecting 2,400 miners occurred during the year 
in the same district to secure changes in 
wages, piece rates, and adjustments in working 
conditions. Strikes in this district during 1936 
were responsible for two-thirds of the time 
loss in mining. 

The most important strikes of coal miners 
in Alberta included one at East Coulée to 
secure union recognition, and another at Wayne 


MANUFACTURING.—The disputes in various 
manufacturing industries in 1936 accounted for 
45 per cent of the time loss and 43 per cent 
of the number of workers involved in all 
strikes. Two-thirds of the time loss in manu- 
facturing was the result of strikes in the 
textile and clothing industries, strikes in silk 
and cotton mills alone causing a loss of 
nearly 64,000 man days, more than half of 
the time lost in the manufacturing group. 
No strikes were reported in the woollen 
textile industry. 

The most serious strikes of textile workers 
were in an artificial silk factory at Cornwall, 
Ont., and in cotton mills at Three Rivers, 
P.Q., and at Welland, Ont. The silk workers 
at Cornwall, whose walkout on August 11 
developed into the second largest strike of 
the year in all industries, involved some 














to secure the district union wage scale. Both 1,750 male and female workers. They de- 
were successful. (Continued on page 288) 
TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1936, BY INDUSTRIES 
Disputes Workers Involved Time Loss 
Industry Per cent Per cent Man- Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 

total total days total 
PASPICTUCURO Ret ie ice ee cc atin take vale boleh eek 1 0-7 1,100 3-1 4,000 1-4 
ROS SU SBE ie eae ei ee ORE GeO ee oes eee manatee stalere 6 3-8 2,605 7:5 31,305 11-3 
Hishing and Trappins. rch oes wee os es eee ee ace 3 1-9 29840 8-1 40,959 14-8 
Minin GUE tek. nace ae see ee ae TR she ae 22 14-1 8,655 24-9 56,766 20-5 
PP MACCORICHN TS EUG TA TN OWT: yee Sst Rares lO tren ch cate scar oatenc teed eateries a oie [lac eratewstade: 6) Marae Ube Recomm o:akcoe olka Lm ligase Cees 
ManutacGurings 8 aa. 6 Mick oes Bot inicceokes shel Oo hate ae 81 51-9 15,061 43-3 | 125,666 45-4 
Mecetable foods; GbG. oe xe sine fu iie te tiers iio So tue ete, Hahorhel lls 8 5-1 518 1-5 2,176 0-8 
Lobacchrandsiquors see sce eer eee ee eee | Cnet col ietete tree kaye e Ie oko tame [Scere caer eceamae e tarera ole att nae feteseen sree eance, 
TRGA oY eyes jay ele LOLOL ES Rs 2 OIA aS AO 5 Sibson 9 Aectey & SCT RRS PERI AERIS eel FAR Sst) ARES 1h PO Ny <table sO Fon Soc a 
FATIMA OOGSiy Me acecten fee it Re aM Arve iit oe Mae Glee s.« 2 1-2 293 0-8 460 0-2 
(Boots‘andishoes: (leat hernc. 4.0 aes chic cl a eeucleick cisteiaeresne 4 2-6 405 1-2 7,700 2-8 
Fur, leather, and other animal products................... 13 8-3 1,472 4-2 24,595 8-9 
extilespiclotnineweteunotick . oee 8 GRE se 4 eee. 33 21-2 10, 166 29-2 80,907 29-2 
Ol pANG PADCl Mee ees ee ee ee a ele ia aie tees |e eae Haale, So ol tera tclbata a a. [cd SPAR; cela Ml apd, plate meee Mb cPAN UT Ie 
Printinesand publishing te sab os sreche aris bier aie er een ee on. il 0-6 14 0-1 50 0-0 
Miscellaneous woodsproducts i. nrc sope rae rs eed alee 12 Hdl 1,102 3°2 3,238 1-2 
Metal products sccecidsursh aac meee e telow Sete cars eeelesaess Rane: 4 2-6 387 1-1 1,720 0-6 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc..................... 4 2-6 704 2-0 4,820 1-7 
Miscellaneous products yecee a awee ce rete ee ole noose BLING cle eee oe Ghee | Beate vate tess [cinerea esac: Pace eer le ori ciah og Gn eiftooutel hee 
AOURSEE UNC EAGUN ee bn a oe As iv ares sisi e nid ip Siete a 10 6-4 685 2-0 1,301 0-5 
DUildingsand stracturesteen era bree tae ere rir, 5 Siow, 170 0-5 402 0-2 
LECLAL WEN ANCE es ae ME ee SW ok RS Rie SR pe 2, a OE. | NRT eat MEL scl ec) SLM ee ol ps cass [Napa aediatre Ws [ie sosuerale a ctaow LA a eRe ee 
POEL OHTI CLT eye meena aE eRe tee a tee Aa ea oril | Min SR | COs Fe Lc ende daca lan aah, 2 ay UD aa Sree AM ok RL Me 
EST EC Meer a ee eee Pace ete GET E es etude coe Aina ucts c Me BLS as, Pench iee ie bpteiciete iva cardi slew etrutdcqiuteates oa ee 

Jabtu ah pice ee Rane ck eel. ie Sine Cees SOON ee mee Cer wate 3 1 218 0-6 500 0 
CARL Sar OTs MALCE WAY, 1c 7h oie oo Sele dic RS el es re tee La Een Sesh 'a a loners ats oe ters alow vs dealfummelse ne 3 upon db incals 
Miscellaneous iy olsen eer oR neti hs cad. Noto jakrecm tate 2 1:3 297 0:9 399 0-1 
Transportation and Public Utilities...................... 15 9-6 3,291 9-4 12,052 4-3 
Sleamirail ways tee ee arene ane a Wh CR ais oer OPO Semana SM eer Nm Li tact iH Os ac pM 2 fists Oi Gre SW An eed 
USCORI GINA Wa VS ate oe eee ee eee oA Re ean Ae oe SS Ftc LR mR kel WR sie) ava 98 | oe Seabee < clg 
Water transportation. nis nae. cee oem oecn aeieh <i emireehee hee 9 5-7 1,085 3-1 5,095 1-8 
TOCA PEANspOrbatiOn:..., Age nih woke ne oath sees shoe. 4 2-6 2,149 6-2 6,435 2°3 
Melesraphstand telephones. : eee cet eet ee cee eee eS he eee: I eae | SORh we alc Auot ao | ciarpes, oaays | Sed Stee ee ets 
pElechricithvaancd: Zastenee ee Aen ec eh ea EE oe eR ke oe |e Seto. | Mi toes CH eee Cm Lk etn se ame ee Bes ee ce ok 
Miscellaneous en, es onennut hohe clontirkh Sah coherent ot Gee 2 1:3 57 0-1 522 0:2 
PERRO AE cise eae. sks an eA, oes ae es bt ae 1 0-7 17 0-1 50 0-0 
SARC O eee ic oh ee et ae en PO eh Soe ee Me SPA Co Le Ne Pity a nas dion Gb boven Pee abee gees 
SSCRVICO 5 fit eos ASO ae, aR tee tea octets i Grn IR 17 10-9 558 1-6 4,907 1-8 
Publiciadministration tee «ope ee aie ten -leeie eee eRe Ne eee FS Pee ics « [etter Stee [lslersiopece o o.uifiere atMeke: aie chs [la erarety sieves 
FLOCraavionaleewen caterer er Et ny) eh eee [Ce ene NR vs | MMM Ne te St da ieee Lat a eetay le 
Customiandirenait le jean beh iia sec ace ae 3 1-9 244 0-7 1,340 0-5 
Business and: personal wap a.0 a easter ca-a teeta a) cies ar gn 14 9-0 314 0-9 3,567 1-3 
WEES CORIRENOO UNG S200) 5 ke ea es a» hs ee ie Bere stata they oe LL Pies tas A Pais aisha’ oo. Pe cee andes laedill wena 
J RL: AT AS Sg ee ee ee ae ee 156 100-0 34,812 100-0 | 276,997 100-0 


* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; Non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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276 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Marcu, 1937 
Tarte IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1926-1936, BY MONTHS 
Number of disputes beginning in month 
Month 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Vanvary ~ css oue 7 2 6 5 5 7 7 5 23 10 4 
Heprusary gence 6 4 5 1 4 6§ 13 6 15 2 8 
Mareturcin caer 8 2 8 11 3 4 3 rf 20 8 15 
April: Se siearciicne 6 8 11 8 8 9 4 4 13 10 10 
IM AY eta re 8 14 11 21 9 if 7 13 23 20 10 
SUNGY. peteatit ola 8 8 10 12 8 8 11 9 18 9 12 
ARN eas, SMe res des 12 5 9 4 i! 4 20 7 22 19 11 
AUG USG. 5. shire 4 4 14 8 1 6 6 18 18 10 29 
September....... 6 4 4 6 12 12 8 17 10 12 17 
October..cone see 4 12 9 7 8 7 11 10 ie 8 15 
November....... 3 6 8 3 4 7 10 18 11 10 iif 
December....... 3 3 1 2 4 8 11 8 8) 2 13 
Sear re. cee 75 72 96 88 67 86 111 122 189 120 155 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
VARUATV ee eee 9 4 8 uf 5 9 12 8 25 10 5 
February....:..: 10 6 8 6 6 9 18 8 24 8 8 
(Manchin tn ceeer 15 7 11 14 4 6 9 12 29 13 15 
Tf yar ee ie ct 14 11 15 13 11 12 9 4 22 14 7 
AVE ayes eas rarer ie 18 18 24 12 14 13 15 32 25 14 
UNG oes eters 11 15 20 ily 10 14 16 13 24 15 15 
OLY. . 2h: See 15 11 19 8 6 9 29 9 Be 26 13 
AUBUSE§.:. eee 10 10 20 9 3 11 17 21 31 18 36 
September....... 9 8 11 10 12 17 15 23 20 18 27 
October. ee 8 17 15 9 10 17 16 13 19 16 19 
November....... 8 14 16 7 6 12 12 20 15 16 Li 
December....... 4 9 Gl 6 8 14 12 16 8 8 20 
BVCAT) oh ene “ahh *74 *98 *90 *67 *88 *116 *125 *191 *120 *156 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January,.2. secre 626 108 314 970 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4, 832 175 
February........ 1,893 313 734 150 1,107 1,756 3, 422 4,446 3,896 34 3,071 
Marche 8 nee: 690 380 955 1,152 1,592 125 679 1,234 4,755 2,989 2,872 
ADIN eee in see 720 1,511 1,445 2,046 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999 
AV auc Ae aa 3,739 5,296 2,924 4,006 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,235 3,658 
JUNE te eee eRe 557 1,450 2,891 658 1,005 637 3,129 Ai 2,980 4,740 956 
Ulyanemeu wean 10,220 2,989 725 133 45 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 eee 4,048 
PATIPUSEN. an se sae 1,862 5, 845 5,451 918 40 679 3,089 2,204 8, 245 5,143 9,576 
September....... 1,606 1,165 268 761 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 3, 852 4,187 
October. 200. ipso 2, 844 1, 243 989 825 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 
November....... 184 259 513 116 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 
December....... 57 104 28 hes 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 
Year pe ages 23,689| 22,264 17,491 12,672 13,768 10,658} 22,938] 26,348] 45,610] 33,269} 34,762 
Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
Month — 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Aku ep enc oaa 823 170 444 794 2,169 768 ibe dla bee 598 5,736 4,832 225 
February........ 2,080 350 889 1,218 2,959 2,066 3,630 4,521 4,910 1-55) 3,071 
IMiarelic # sit cicnee 1,032 503 1,095 1,508 1,598 1, 635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 
PATEL ie ALARA ee 924 1,980 1,823 2,369 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909 
May 4,018 Dll 3,385 5,106 1,836 1,184 1,823 1.580 5,950 5, 923 3,928 
UMOM AS ove ateece 3,214 2,081 4,027 803 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3.184 5,531 1,060 
Duly ere. eke seer 10,924 3,342 3,000 370 196 836 6,291 1,884) 11,463 6,339 4,082 
PAI UB TPE s:. ona 4,326 6,194 4,582 957 66 847 4,612 2,603 13.263 5, 684 9,864 
September....... 2,827 2,016 533 1,123 2,990 3,694 3,458 6,996 Gy. 4,303 6,554 
October... a 2,544 3,623 1,930 847 2,240 3,044 2,388 i ay 5,993 2,360 2,158 
November....... 1133 1,633 1,440 738 2,000 1,681 980 4,718 1,896 ils} 1,768 
December....... 198 301 277 1, 684 723 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 431 2,995 
Wear tt ee *23,834| *22,299| *17,581| *12,946! *18,768| *10,738| *23,390| *26,558| *45,800] *33,269] *34,812 
va Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
ont 
1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
aman yene see 8,321 1,255 5, 229 8,319 7,254 7,558 8, 280 6,250] 44,142} 22,105 999 
Bepruainy..% ccc. 13, 296 4,780 3,143] 21,760 14,360 10,431 10,452} 54,730) 30,169 16,315) 20/577 
Marcha: aeaae 12,651 6,205 6,476 3,12 7,049} 25,026) 15,969 15,692} 88,642 12,844 17,144 
pAipr il Pe oe Boe 8,55 13,042} 20,907} 24,288 3,616 19,314) 28,517 2,270) - 72,146 19,472 14,424 
OE el 5 SR ee 48,497) 27,257) 34,733) 39,152 9,293 14,045} 30,565 11,798] 31,284) © 33,024) 28,712 
SUING tei ces ts eee 33,589 14,430} 24,901 6,231 4,007 17,724) 40,186} 387,500} 31,689] 42,140 3,310 
VUILY este elas nee 50,710 12,187) 21,380 1,279 2,152 5,627} 40,186 9,090] 71,763} 52,118] 44,987 
PNUsUSt ce bene 25, 350 13,205} 30,974 Deals 529 9,192) 51,815 17,285} 75,660) 29,588] 72,034 
September....... 18,001 10,700 10, 285 11,645} 13,138] 22,907 7,992] 38,274] 59,490} 26,506} 33,577 
October. were 33,294] 35,415] 30,481 7,858 9,931} 35,450 9,554 18,141} 50,244 17,983 11,644 
November....... 13,533 10,858} 20,938 12,529 11,807) 21,315 2,338) 51,040 17,415 8,781 13,344 
December....... 805 3,236} 14,765 12,879 8, 661 15, 649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3, 152 16, 245 
Year.........{ 266,601{ 152,570] 224,212| 152,080] 91,797| 204,238] 255,000| 317.547] 574,519] 284,028| 276,997 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
® summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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(Continued from page 273) 

manded recognition of the Rayon Workers’ 
Industrial Union of Cornwall (which during 
the strike affiliated with the United Textile 
Workers of America); also a closed shop 
agreement providing for wage increases; a 
40-hour week and improvement in working 
conditions. The establishment was closely 
guarded by pickets and this led to a clash 
with police who arrested sixteen of the pickets 
on charges of intimidation, obstruction of 
traffic, etc. These were released on bail (one 
after an interval), receiving suspended sen- 
tences later. Provincial police detachments 
were sent to Cornwall to help maintain order 
and permit the movement of goods (produced 
before the dispute) out of the plant in trucks. 
Conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour not resulting in a settlement, the 
Member of Parliament for the district re- 
quested the assistance of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. Negotiations were post- 
poned until the arrival of the president of 
the company from England. Conferences 
then held were finally broken off, the manage- 
ment objecting to the particrpation of a 
representative of the international union. The 
Department of Labour conciliation officer, 
however, brought about further conferences 
between the management and a committee of 
union employees and the demand for a union 
agreement and closed shop was withdrawn. 
A settlement was reached providing for a 
general wage increase of five per cent and 
certain improvements in factory conditions 
particularly as to number of machines per 
worker, ventilation and acid fumes. No dis- 
crimination between union and other em- 
ployees was agreed upon, although a few 
specified persons were not to be taken back. 
Work was resumed to some extent on Sep- 
tember 5, and operations were extended to the 
various departments in about three weeks. 

The strike of cotton workers at Three Rivers, 
P.Q., on February 19 was for recognition of 
union, increases in wages, improved! conditions 
of work, and a committee to deal with griev- 
ances. Following the outbreak of the strike, 
the company closed down the plant. Repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Department of La- 
bour interviewed the parties concerned with 
the result that the demand for union recog- 
nition was dropped as well as the wage de- 
mands. The company agreed to re-employ 
the strikers without discrimination but refused’ 
reinstatement of the union president and one 
other person dismissed for cause. The stop- 
page continued until February 29 when the 
strike was called off, the Minister of Labour 
having assured the strikers that the affairs 
of the company would be investigated by the 
Royal Commission on the Textile Industry. 


A strike of 865 cotton factory workers at 
Welland on Dec. 22 to secure a wage increase 
of 20 per cent instead of 6 per cent was unter- 
minated at the end of the year. Six other 
disputes in textile mills involved comparatively 
few employees and were of short duration, 
four of them occurring in December. 

In clothing manufacturing, strikes of dress 
factory workers at Toronto, women’s coat and 
suit workers, Toronto, dress cutters at Mont- 
real, and work clothing workers at Winnipeg, 
involved substantial numbers of workers but 
not for long periods. The securing or con- 
tinuation of union wages or agreements was 
the principal cause in these and all were suc- 
cessful. There were also 19 other disputes 
involving clothing workers, hat workers, etc., 
affecting only small numbers of workers for 
comparatively short periods. A strike of bag 
factory workers at Walkerville from September 
to November, to secure wage increases, was 
partially successful and was settled by concilia- 
tion of the Department of Labour. 

In furniture manufacturing, seven strikes 
occurred, chiefly for increases in wages or 
changes in working conditions, union recogni- 
tion being a factor in three. All were of brief 
duration. None caused great time loss. There 
were also five strikes of woodworkers, two in 
the Province of Quebec causing appreciable 
time loss. Increases in wages, improvement in 
working conditions and union recognition were 
the principal causes. In the furniture and 
woodworking group most of the disputes re- 
sulted in compromises. 

In metal and other mineral manufacturing 
there were eight disputes, a strike of glass 
workers at Hamilton, Ont., and a sympathetic 
strike of glassworkers at Wallaceburg, Ont., 
and Redcliff, Alta., being the most important. 
Union recognition and increase in wages were 
the chief causes. 

Construction.—None of the disputes in- 
volved large numbers of workers or caused 
much time loss. 

TRANSPORTATION AND PusLic Utititims.—The 
dispute causing most time loss involved coast- 
wise longshoremen at Vancouver, B.C., from 
November 23, being unterminated at the end 
of the year. The employers had refused to 
recognize the international union with which 
the longshoremen’s union had become affiliated, 
and during a strike in the United States the 
Vancouver local declared a strike although 
most of the members were not employed. Six 
strikes of longshoremen at lake ports in Ontario 
occurred, all being of brief duration, with wage 
increases as the chief cause. A dispute in 
Nova Scotia involved pulpwood loaders. Two 
strikes of taxicab drivers in Montreal, P.Q., 
and a lockout of union taxicab drivers in Win- 
nipeg, Man., caused considerable time loss. 
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TrapdE.—The only dispute involved seventeen 
scrap metal workers in one establishment in 
Toronto, Ont., an alleged lockout of union 
members who were replaced within a short 
time. 


Service.—A number of automobile mechanics 
in Toronto, Ont., ceased work in July and 
August for a union agreement, wage increases 
and reduced hours, being unsuccessful. A 
strike of fifty workers in one restaurant in 
Toronto from May to October, for reinstate- 
ment of union workers, was unsuccessful. A 
strike of beverage dispensers in August in ten 
hotels for union wages, etc., was successful 
and union agreements were secured for most of 
the smaller hotels in the city. <A strike of 
hotel employees at Windsor, Ont., involved 
thirty-four workers from October 8 to Novem- 
ber 13. There were also nine disputes in res- 
taurants in various cities, none involving large 
numbers of employees for long periods. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1936 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all disputes as well 
as the number of workers involved and the 
time loss, is given. In addition to these data, 
the number of disputes in existence during 
each year in coal mining and in industries 
other than coal mining is given, along with 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures reveals that 
a few disputes in coal mining in some years 
account for a large proportion of the workers 
involved and for a still larger proportion of 
the time loss resulting. 

Table II, an analysis by numbers of workers 
involved, shows that eleven disputes involved 
over one-half of the workers and caused over 
one-half of the time loss during the year and 
that most of the other disputes involved rela- 
tively small numbers of workers and in most 
eases did not cause great time loss. 

Table III gives an analysis by time loss and 
shows that there were eight disputes which 
caused a time loss of from 10,000 to 50,000 
man working days in each case, and that these 
eight involved forty-two per cent of the work- 
ers and caused 58-7 per cent of the total time 
loss for the year. The analysis, on the other 
hand, indicates that there were 55 disputes in 

33833—3 


which less than 100 days’ time loss resulted; 
also 45 which caused time loss of 100-500 man 
working days, and 30 from which 1,000-10,000 
days were lost and that these thirty disputes 
accounted for and resulted in approximately 
one-third of the workers and time loss respec- 
tively. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration—that is 
the number of working days in the period 
during which each dispute was in progress— 
shows that 77 disputes, or nearly one-half, 
lasted less than five working days, involved 
36-1 per cent of the workers and resulted in 
10-2 per cent of the time loss; that 31 dis- 
putes lasted from five to nine working days, 
sixteen from ten to fourteen days, while twelve 
lasted twenty-five working days or more and 
resulted in nearly one-quarter of the time loss; 
also that five disputes were either unter- 
minated or carried over from 1935. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that 80 disputes, slightly over one-half of the 
total for the year, occurred in Ontario, in- 
volving 31-9 per cent of the workers and 
resulting in 31-8 per cent of the time loss; 
that there were 20 disputes in Quebec, involv- 
ing 17 per cent of the workers and causing 
12 per cent of the time loss; that the 11 dis- 
putes in Nova Scotia involved 20:4 per cent 
of the workers, while the 15 disputes in British 
Columbia, involving 16-4 per cent of the 
workers, resulted in 27-1 per cent of the time 
loss, just slightly less than that in Ontario 
On the other hand, there were 14 and 13 
disputes in Alberta and ‘Manitoba respectively, 
only one small dispute in Saskatchewan, one 
in Prince Edward Island, and one recorded as 
Interprovincial with none in New Brunswick. 

Table VI, an analysis by ‘industries, shows 
that, as in recent years, about one-half the 
disputes occurred in manufacturing. These 
included 33 disputes in textiles, clothing, etc., 
13 in furs, leather, etc., 12 in miscellaneous 
wood products, 8 in vegetable foods and four 
each in boots and shoes, metal products, and 
in non-metallic minerals, etc. There were 
6 disputes in logging, 3 in fishing and 22 in 
mining (the latter involving practically one- 
quarter of the workers and resulting in one- 
fifth of the total time loss), 17 in service, 14 of 
which were in the group “Business and Per- 
sonal” (largely restaurant workers), and 15 
disputes in transportation. These included a 
number of disputes involving longshoremen 
at lake ports in Ontario, two taxicab disputes 
in Montreal and one in Winnipeg. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and results, 
shows that union questions predominated 
among the causes, disputes as to changes in 
wages being next in frequency, while 17 dis- 
putes were recorded under “Other causes af- 
fecting wages and working conditions.” Dis- 
charge of workers was the cause in 5 disputes 
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and employment of particular persons caused 
one, while 6 disputes were in sympathy with 
other strikes and two were unclassified as to 
cause. The workers were successful in 61 
disputes, involving 6,950 workers, and were 
partially successful in an additional 44, in- 
volving 16,907 workers, while they were unsuc- 
cessful in 36 disputes involving 4,575 workers. 
Fifteen disputes were unterminated or re- 
corded as indefinite in result. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that 77 disputes 
were settled by direct negotiations between 
the workers and employers, or their repre- 
sentatives; that conciliation was succesful in 
the settlement of 31 disputes, involving ap- 
proximately 10,000 workers, the same number 
as in disputes settled by direct negotiations. 
Arbitration was the method of settlement in 
six disputes and in three of these conciliation 
had resulted in the reference to arbitration, 
all being in the province of Quebec. Sixteen 
disputes were terminated by replacement of 
the strikers, and in fourteen disputes the 
strikers returned to work without securing 
their demands. 


Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number of 
disputes commencing during each month, as 
well as the number of disputes in existence, 
and the number of workers involved each 
month, both in new disputes and in all dis- 
putes in progress, with the total time loss by 
months. This table shows that the greatest 
number of disputes during a year generally 
occurs in May and that the greatest time 
loss generally occurs in July. Since 1930, 
May has not been the month in which the 
largest numbers of disputes occurred, partly 
because there have been comparatively few 
strikes in building trades in recent years. 
The months marked by large numbers of dis- 
putes and heavy time loss have, therefore, 
varied from year to year. In 1936, August 
showed the largest number of disputes, workers 
involved and the greatest time loss, while 
the quarter year including July, August and 
September greatly exceeded the others in these 
three respects. 

Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs occurring during the year, with details 
as to causes, results, etc. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries during 1936 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other coun- 
tries since 1919, as compared with Canada, 
showing the number of disputes (strikes and 
lockouts), the number of employees involved 
in stoppages of work and the time loss in man 
working days in those countries for which such 
figures are available. 

In some of these countries figures as to strikes 


and lockouts are published separately, but in the - 


table here given they have been included to- 
gether. The practice varies greatly in the 
various countries, also in regard to other points. 
In some cases the number of strikes and lock- 
outs shown for a year is the number beginning 
during the year, in other cases it is the num- 
ber ending during the year, and in still other 
cases it is the number in existence during the 
year, including those carried over from the 
previous year with those beginning during 
the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they are not parties; but 
exact information as to this point is not always 
given. In the table given herewith the column 
showing numbers of employees involved in- 
cludes figures for the numbers directly involved 
or the total number directly and indirectly 


involved according to the method adopted by 
the country concerned. 


For some countries, figures as to time loss, 
that is the number of “man working days” 
lost, are not given. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year or less frequently, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an in- 
terval of some length. 


In the following notes as to some of the 
important disputes in various countries in the 
year 1936, the information is taken as far as 
possible from official sources, but where the 
information is not thus available, newspaper 


reports have been used. 


Great Britain 


Although the number of disputes in 1936 was 
considerably greater than for the previous year 
and the highest for any year since 1920, the 
total number of workers involved was only 
slightly higher and the time loss was less than 
for 1985. In most of the disputes only one 
firm was involved and the average number of 
workers and the average duration was rela- 
tively small. One-third of the total number of 
disputes in 1936 were in the coal mining in- 
dustry. 
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During the first part of February, 8,000 Lon- 
don meat market workers were on strike for 
eight days due to the alleged delay of the 
conciliation board in settling certain wage 
claims. Work was resumed February 11 on the 
understanding that the board should meet im- 
mediately. The result of this conciliation was 
an increase in wages for certain of the lower- 
paid men. 

At Leeds, 8,000 clothing workers were on 
strike from February 20 to March 138, for an 
increase in wages for fitters. Work was re- 
sumed pending investigation of the fittters’ 
claim by the trade union. 


Belgium 


An extensive strike movement which began 
June 4 with a strike of dockworkers at Ant- 
werp spread rapidly to transportation indus- 
tries between June 4 and June 11 and to other 
industries between June 11 and June 30, reach- 
ing almost the proportions of ia general strike 
and involving a total of 470,000 workers. The 
general demands were for increases in wages, 
holidays with pay, a 40-hour week and the 
right of association. The Prime Miu£nister 
called representatives of both parties together 
and a draft agreement was drawn up which by 
the end of June had been ratified and work 
was resumed in several industries, but the stop- 
pages continued in some cases, until the end of 
July. The agreements provided, in principle, 
for a minimum wage for adult male workers 
and a suitable adjustment of family allowances, 
six days’ annual holidays with pay, the free 
right of association and a gradual reduction of 
the week to 40 hours for dangerous or un- 
healthy work. Legislation was passed making 
general the last three of these measures. 


France 


Beginning late in May a serious strike move- 
ment began in the metal and engineering trades 
in the Paris area. In the first few days of 
June the movement had spread throughout 
the country and to many industries. Govern- 
ment statistics show that while between 8,000 
and 13,000 were involved in all disputes be- 
ginning in each of the first five months of the 
year, 1,831,000 were involved in the disputes 
beginning in June. For the most part, the 
“stay-in” strike was adopted, the workers 
remaining in the establishments. The demands 
included increases in: wages, the 40-hour week, 
elimination of overtime, holidays with pay, 
trade union rights and collective agreements. 
Legislation was enacted during June providing 
‘for: an annual holiday of 12 working days with 
pay after one year’s continuous employment 
in the establishment to all workers in industry, 
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commerce and the professions; the gradual 
introduction of the 40-hour week by Cabinet 
decree, after consultation with the parties con- 
cerned; authorization of the Minister of 
Labour to call a joint meeting for the purpose 
of reaching a collective agreement in any indus- 
try, and the subsequent power of the Minister 
of Labour to make such agreements binding 
on all employers and workers in the occupa- 
tions and districts concerned; the inclusion in 
such agreements of the right of association of 
the workers and other provisions. 

Following a call by the Prime Minister, a 
joint conference of employers and unions 
was held, and on June 8 a general agreement 
was reached on points not covered by the 
legislation. Collective agreements were to be 
negotiated immediately, to provide for in- 
creased wages and for the workers’ right to 
trade union membership. As individual em- 
ployers and ‘industries accepted the general - 
agreement, work was resumed and most of. 
the strikers had returned to work by the 
end of June although some strikes continued 
into or began in July to secure satisfactory 
agreements. 

Further strikes occurred later in the year 
while negotiations were in progress to imple- 
ment the general agreement. . The textile in- 
dustry in the Lille and Vosges districts were 
disturbed by strikes involving in all about 
65,000 workers from one to three weeks in 
September which resulted in wage increases. 
A strike of 16,000 workers in the metal in- 
dustry in the Maubeuge area began Novem- 
ber 27, and was settled by agreement on 
January 5. 


Poland 


At Lodz and in other districts, 125,000 tex- 
tile workers were on strike from March 11 to 
March 15, demanding a six-hour day and an 
agreement covering all mills. The settle- 
ment reached provided for a 46-hour week. 
Certain concessions were granted the workers 
and the Government Inspector of Labour 
was to endeavour to bring all mills under the 
terms of the agreement. 


United States 


The strikes in the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry at the close of the year consti- 
tuted the first extensive stoppage of work in 
this industry and the first widespread dispute 
in which the “stay-in” method was used. 
Workers in this industry were for the first 
time extensively organized in the summer 
months of 1936, in the United Automobile 
Workers of America. A series of “ sit-down” 
and “stay-in ” strikes in automobile and auto- 
mobile parts manufacturing plants began 
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towards the end of November. The demands 
varied, but in most cases concerned alleged 
discrimination against union members, as well 
as working conditions and wage increases. 
Some of these were settled by the end of the 
year, in most cases in favour of the employees 
while in other cases the disputes merged into 
a strike of 135,000 workers in the plants of 
the General Motors Corporation in Flint, 
Michigan, and other localities in fourteen 
states in January. Recognition of the United 
Automobile Workers of America as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for all workers was 
demanded. Following conciliation by the Fed- 
eral Labour Department and later by the 
Governor of Michigan, a settlement was 
reached early in February, the corporation 
agreeing to negotiate only with the union dur- 
ing the next six months for the plants in- 
volved in the strike, subject to certain con- 
ditions. 


Shipping on the Pacific Coast both ocean 
going and coastal was interrupted to a great 
extent during the strike of 40,000 seamen, 
longshoremen and other marine workers which 
was in effect from October 30, 1936, to Feb- 
ruary 4, 1937. The dispute was over the de- 
mands of the strikers for the continuance of 
the control of hiring halls, cash payments 


for overtime for seamen and other conces- 
sions. 

On November 1, about 15,000 seamen of the 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts went on strike in 
sympathy, demanding equally favourable con- 
ditions. This latter strike was not recog- 
nized by the seamen’s union which continued 
to supply workers and this strike was aban- 
doned January 24, 1937. On the Pacific Coast 
the dispute was settled February 4, 1937, by 
the granting of wage increases to all except 
longshoremen, and cash payments for over- 
time. Longshoremen and all other unions 
except the Masters, Mates and Pilots and the 
Marine Engineers secured full control of their 
hiring agencies. 

A strike of 14,000 tire and rubber workers 
at Akron, Ohio, was in effect from February 
17 to March 21 and resulted in an agreement 
providing for a week of 30 to 40 hours and 
that notice should be given employees of any 
changes in wages and of lay-offs. 

Elevator operators and other building ser- 
vice workers, 33,000 in number, employed in 
apartment houses, hotels and office buildings 
in New York City were on strike from March 
1 to March 16, when work was resumed pend- 
ing arbitration. The arbitration awards later 
established minimum wage rates which were 
substantially as demanded by the strikers. 
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Time loss in 








Number of | Workers 
Year disputes involved vane ae 
CANADA 
(c) (e) (e) 
CE OE Se I oF ole 336 148,915 3,400,942 
AGO ete ache eee 322 60,327 799,524 
LOLS se ae elachiceee se oe 168 28, 257 1,048,914 
1000 Mie ers sok 104 43,775 1,528,661 
GOS ertee tee senate 86 34, 261 671,750 
PODS Re Bi Teh ead ae 70 34,310 1,295,054 
TO yee aR AS "Oy aed 87 28,949 1,193,281 
NOZOR eee eee ee 77 23 , 834 266,601 
PAE Ree ene aes Pao Eta 74 22,299 152,570 
O28 eer eisis ac nics hue oie 98 17,581 224 , 212 
IT se SRE an ae 90 12,946 152,080 
LQ3O erieeetre ins Vecease 67 13,768 91,797 
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Workers Time loss in Workers |Zime loss in 


Number of Number of 























Year disputes involved ee pes Year disputes involved ae peas 
AUSTRALIA DENMARK 
(c) (e) (f) (a) (e) 
LOT Po ce oe AAD RE 460 100,300 6,308, 226 LOL Bla! cacitck poems 472 35,575 877,548 
O20 Seen Ae REE 554 102,519 1,872,065 TsO Ge ae 943 21,965 690, 089 
OT eeecae ee Rec Re ee 624 120,198 956,617 be ie Mi aid bel 110 48 147 1.321.184 
8022 hc A RO 445 100, 263 ie TE CU ae Rielle a 31 48,859 | 2,272,054 
1923 noc cee RIS aoe oe 274 66, 093 DAA, Peages ee eee 58 1.941 , 19. 677 
192403) pe ten neh ees 504 132,569 918, 646 RU tee te Pema. 71 9. 758 175,090 
1025 aoe Ade det, SO eee. 499 154,599 TRESS ONG: piggene ee 48 102/331 4.138. 486 
TO ZG Fre reee sacri ce 360 80, 768 1,310,261 ROS len einte on 3 1.050 y 93 000 
THO P Gre teat can ger mone eS A 44] 157,581 1,713,581 1h gee oy eine Be aided heey 17 2’ 851 119.000 
COTES Wee ee ee 287 82,349 PUUeelS. Pate tik METS Sy ll "469 11,000 
QOS Ss Sens etme: ce 259 88, 293 4,671,478 Ce gn Thee Bibel 99 1.040 41.000 
LOS OM Seas be 183 51,972 15id, 240 Rin ae oe en eet 37 5 349 144 000 
193 Awesome rete ae 134 384,541 245,991 eet eens Ub 2p tb ee 16 3 692 246,000 
OS 2 eee Seis tte 127 29,329 Zlgvols. beggeo ewe eee 18 5, 760 87.000 
ORS eae cots cost tener 90 26,988 SUN ObG) Pega.) boa) to a ens 26 492 18, 000 
TOS 4 vie sat x st. A 154 46, 899 SVOposer  FOShre yr on be 29 11,546 146,000 
OSS Nass nen ee oe 183 44,813 495,124 be em aia ely le <lobe 14 897 14.000 
1936—I1st quarter..... 54 12,668 244 956 / 
2nd quarter..... 52 13,295 57,632 
FINLAND 
T 
AUSTRIA (a) @ 
AGIOS OE. cas tte Ek 39 4,065 160, 130 
(d) (e) e DODO REY. Aicls ot ee sheets 146 21,001 455,588 
TOTO s com scck. SE BR os 151 63, 703 EO2ZOASOOF IN WOZLAL: iis crlon fae same 76 6,251 119, 868 
O20 Ras oe teehee ee 335 185, 060 1, 804, 628 TOD2 Gt! rt Ae eee 53 9,840 252,374 
1021 ne we Cee 460 DOUS482y |. c6 hee nee MODS Ria secured elite ae broke 50 7,588 261,474 
CORPO ea oa Coa, Oa eee 420 228, 425 1,836, 086 DODANE. ceed A MT ERE? 31 3,121 51,049 
TOZSRe see shee ee 320 155, 668 1,614, 156 TOV SEO. he Ae Ee, cee Se 38 2,921 113,024 
ODER ee sie Mee 445 293, 849 2,800,198 MQ2G) 6 Bs seek cle cis ae eee 72 10, 230 386,355 
i CE aa ee te 325 66,948 PGOE SSE [elosd reece ots. wen i 13,368 1,528, 182 
LG ZG sae ee ah eee AE 204 21,943 297,684 1 Pee ate att Hi Smet eR 71 27, 226 502 , 236 
EAS PA Ae averat ok ecto any Ci 216 35,300 686,560 DOO. jus nvadbiciet wrelava tee a's 26 2,443 74, 887 
ODS Pate le a ae 266 38, 290 658, 024 ROS Ou lescare aeere 2yaveepertte 4s 11 1,673 12,120 
£02008. Micke hime ies Lk 226 30,416 SoS Ba6 0) Mtekan tess se aes os 1 53 106 
TOZO rn tik Thee abs cs 88 7,173 AOU QI tb Mee conse bee Seas 3 284 2,310 
Peale) veh enh B34 68 10,264 pA 0 OG BL ane 93 es 4 1,274 9,536 
Loe A eae ae 8 vei 33 6, 646 190,163} 10d4. 5... scene tee- 46 5, 883 89,727 
Tego ets td tee) noe! 27 5,657 TOM Ate corsa nca seni ts 23 2,274 60,843 
DOS Boe OO A hohe ee! S 4 137 220 
1 Se Pee One ane dete 3 89 414 
FRANcE (0) 
CzECHOSLOVAKIA 
(a) (e) 
A eae EA paneicap wit 
1919... 0... sees ee. 252 179,998 OO BOS Oa. Sc6 bao eg sek 475 402,377 | 7,027,070 
G2 Ota ees ch ae 614_ 495,535 2,165,094 1922 ; 665 290,326 3/935, 493 
oe Deen t eee e ees Be aratean =: Laas 2 ESR Rie ie 1,068 330,954 | 4,172,398 
Soe iT Re he De HOD RSP Os ke PER 1,083 274, 865 3, 863, 182 
yh Peete teeter ees a OE a ae SC Si Me ervey 931 249.198 | 2,046,563 
ee 33 3,3 1,000,205 || lf@ieg 7), 2.5 dah. bob. 1,660 349,309 | 4,072, 163 
5 267 LOZ,O74) |. 1,014 088 | qg97 6.5. i. 0.4008 ek. 396 110,458 | 1,046,019 
aay Dette tee tenes eens 563 re ne eee th RRR 816 204/116 | 6,376,675 
A ae ee 208 1 Hoes rS80 7004 Pigg Rf. shh id OkL, 1,213 939,878 | 2,764,606 
Piette ete t enna es 282 99, 45 4,698; 084 Pitas) o. 50 oe. cek sha, 1,093 581,927 | 7,209,342 
TO gee aes ge 2) OS Se 230 60, 266 724, 584 1931 261 35.723 
L980 Sete dee es 159 28,073 391,560 W5DRE: 6i). its Ba. 330 54 : O86 tc ee 
TRH Mins A eee re eee ee 254 46,400 469,713 $9920. foe the ee! 231 84'391 nea sie 
MO 2 eee eta as 3h et Sid) 98,956 1,224,541 1o34etG. hee 361 61.445 bse 
Ie je KO ee eed QR, 209 32, 793 265 1SO th awa Ft) be awe, Sit hit ck atin 
pL nen the i A er ie 85,535 250,895 
LOS bearer eaten Pera ee 221 39,780 489,705 
GERMANY 
EStTHONIA 
(b) (e) (e) 
(d) (e) 1510 ee Meth aries 3,719 | 2,132,547 | 33,083,000 
TO 2 Lise. cons et ek Bea 53 5,156 7,860 WOZO ee cc maa earee vise 3,807 1,508,370 16,755,000 
POZ IGN ts cut Rr ae he 29 5, 263 42,162 199 ae ls Phe ak ht 4,455 1,617,225 25,874,000 
O23 eet ee ee 35 3,492 10, 299 OT: SEER -so eres 4,785 1,895,792 27,734,000 
16 1,568 4,831 NS oe ey Sei 2,046 1,626,753 12,344,000 
16 904 2,539 See ae Dea ae dace 1,973 1,647,143 36,198,000 
14 660 1,196 TODD Rare oc dee eee oo 1,708 771,036 2,936,000 
5 218 3.067 1OQG Marne... os las aes 351 97,157 1, 222,000 
5 1,098 49 336 LEAs SOE aD ee 844 494 544 6, 144,000 
16 1,915 6,395 1OQS epee ccike nobles = ove: 739 775,490 20,339,000 
i 154 338 1929222. . et hort eae 429 189,723 4,251,000 
3 700 20: 000" 1030 Ree: SS5028e hak 353 223, 885 4,029,000 
4 888 2,149 JOST eRe. 620 Reels 463 172,109 1,890,000 
8 162 339 TOS Ine. . Sek ees es 648 129, 468 1,130,000 
10 1,369 2,207 LOZR7(T))... Beare oe ee 69 10,475 96,000 
ZAG 5, 043 45,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1936—Continued 
Y Number of | Workers one ee sige Number of Workers ue Less 
ear disputes involved ing days disputes involved ing days 
GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND Trany 
(a) (f) 
AVDD ye incense + Seca) 1,352 | 2,401,000 | 34,970,000 | i919.................. ‘a Nee oaks COO Ss nanan AE 
TODD Os. Cn Sawa eae 1,607 | 1,779,000 | 26,570,000 | 3999..-. D070. | x:2,314, 000. fase suet ee 
BOA ba cee Wyoie oth Gatto hos Bae 763} 4,770,000") '°85,870,000 | to9qniy ee a 1,134 794 000s 2k 
7 es eae eb phd 576 556,000 | 19,850,000 | jg99 0022 "B75 448.000. \i.0 i600 ee 
LOZ VT Ghat rote 628 399,000 | 10,670,000 | j993° 0 201 86,000: Ise oan cients 
1924. Ss. sius. See omibiners 710 616,100 | 8,420,000 | jooq ee: 361 183,000.'1..., 20550 8oR 
TORS sects. ahem reyes 603 445,300 7,952,000 | 1995 (p) aos 614 304,000 |... 
ogg Te 2 ee eS 393 18/7617 000"| 162,983 000 b mans eee lah atcha 
FOOTE ye ee 308 114, 200 
LE Nd Se a 302 124,300 
OC ne Buc tiene 431 532, 100 
AE MORE Mies 6 hs SS 422 308, 700 JAPAN 
1 aR ae ae a 420 491, 800 
Te a ee ae 389 381, 600 
CR TR ha 357 138, 100 (d) ) 
Fh ROSE 471 134, 000 246 5S. 00m | hee oaema 
FOS ORS ho ke eee 553 278, 600 250 41303 | ee 
oe I OTS De dea th 808 315,000 270 56, 250.4 toon 
(036—Jan ke 38 16,900 333 54,526 638, 363 
Hob. poe 54 34,500 293 40,742 361, 225 
Mar toe 64 33, 100 495 67, 234 722, 292 
PMN te Nellie 53 24,000 383 46,672 791,599 
May. i). male 54 22, 400 393 43,337 323, 805 
Fine.) eet ae 67 32,500 571 77,281 678, 670 
July, Cee 53 21,500 900 79,791 | 1,049,474 
Ag eee, 59 17,800 984 63,305 960,774 
Rept. eee eo 90 62, 200 870 35,338 513,249 
Oct.) teat: 82 38,500 598 46;787 |. ae 
Nov eeaanrsau 100 34,700 
Deo. aatee tac. 49 29,300 
HUNGARY Latvia 
(d) (f) 1924 ‘i 87 %) 523 95,988 
S020 Acoso Beebe. 57 9,618 52,003 | 1924.............5.... , , 
POOP Bt nek 84 25,428 994,941 | 1925.................. 53 3, 224 24,552 
AOR igs 20) tae By 31 10,289 131,174 ee seven eee e reece eens 53 5,065 63, 968 
192055.) UN Gin an 63 15,065 149, 204 He rete e eee eee scene ie we re on anf 
1980. a5 | 1 RAO | Tse e! sz davsez | 9 abe 
Ber en eee eed ; Fes | URE Ee, RE 38 1,547 12,077 
Ey GE AS 20 4,925 32.914 , : 
TOSS ic ae eer, 31 10,367 125,178 | 1981..............256. 42 2,903 14,261 
ES FRB AIR AIST) OA Oa 49 12,762 92, 156 HS 2 a hes ae 139 4,400 22,960 
PEG RE AC A 50 16,674 110,967 ee weet ee eee eeeeeees a. pees on He 
Britisu INDIA 
Mexico 
(c) (g) Phi 
TOM co Pues RE 396 600,351 | 6,984,426 
peels me) ahaa) se @ | & 
POouuat Ft eae ae 133 312,462 | 8,730,918 nee od taaan BA be Boe Aber 
TODD ae nt ee 1841: 215270, 425 uadage 8 Or saagee as c e fane, 138 29,244 595,491 
$06 Was Vara, 128 196,810 Ni) 5097 /27B too cee: 51 27'614 , 
A Ie CTT 129 13156051 2019/9700 gona et OA aah, aan 
OE eR As ne 203 606,851.) 31,647,404 | i999. 13 VGRAC Te: oe aaa 
HOO de oye Rana 141 582.0165", Jones GONE I gem oe. pene er” Pr ae tee ee 
LCT) gma FUL lt 148 196,301 | 2,261,731 
TAO B Maen eis Reta ee 166 203,008 | 2,408,000 
7 ge Oe Beale Meer 118 128,099 | 1,922, 437 
VOSS aie tel nee hae 146 164, 938 2,168,961 NETHERLANDS 
HOT Ue ee ae CAL, 159 220,808 | 4,775,559 
Tooeaeen (6a Nests ae 145 114,217 973,457 
a) 
LOTS rset ee eee 649 61,700 | 1,094,700 
Irish FREE STATE RLU A Oe hn, Ales em 481 66,500 2,333,900 
LOD age low, de oe er 209 47,700 | 1,383,700 
(a) 1008 dei os Voge fae 325 44,000 | 1,108,300 
Hoa Heyy ike 6 ME a 131 20/6060) | oh, 20817a4) | ana, toa Poe oan eet Alama t acp 
TOF d Oia ce, eee Ree 104 16,403 301,705 LODNGia) ere ai Came ee 262 31,700 780, 860 
an tenet eee ceeeeeeees a 6, a 208 10a iGO yt. Pinger |. 212 9, 100 281,300 
sae weet teen eee e eee es pe oioae pee 1h ren eee at 216 12,200 220,500 
1H NGe maaan a Ate s re i AQ28 aces 2 a ieee = 195 15,380 647, 700 
See Oi oe pe ret Aye A NER Ce ae at BA ES 214 20,330 990, 800 
A pn Greta in ee eo a eens Soe ¥ Skee 204 10, 260 273, 000 
Sg eo, aba ee aay Be ere TOS as. ha oek ceereiks 200 27’ 050 856, 100 
Hongda COM o ye res: iho oa) eee 204 31/230 | 1,772,600 
tC Shige 2 sree a ie ES Oe Ao PEE 168 13,300 33, 800 
OTS a ae ee a a ees ee me TORR ah i hen an 148 5,670 114/200 
41 Se Set NOLORRE ey 9513 28°07 | 19BB-.++0--rseeeceee. 142 12, 427 252,300 
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Time loss in i i 
e loss Wiaslora Time loss in 


Number of | Workers Number of 











Year disputes involved sn ce Year disputes involved vine Sir 
PoLanpD 
New ZEALAND 
(a) e) 
¥ : ; FORE eet hi ARO be. 731 480,701 | 4,151,387 
(b) ( p hae (f) 1002 bd: snp BE Re 802 607,268 | 4,638,744 
1919. ..........0. 00s, Fret Seas erg Eek a ener uber e ee 1,265 849,464 | 6,381,519 
1920..........eeee sees 7 i: , ey oe ake hike eee 929 581,685 | 7,137,322 
1921.............0.5.. 77 10, ren eye (Cys Aen a gt 538 149,574 | 1.392056 
1922... 2.2... 0. eee eee 58 6,41 Fa AaO Nl 19960. 100) 1 SOBs 590 145,493 | 1,422,540 
1923.0... 2.2. se see e ee. 49 7,162 201,812 |) 19976 ed 618 935,847 | 2.492.298 
1924..........0020 eee 34 14,815 BU LOB Ul 490g 8 | Penn! 769 354,018 | 2,781,160 
1925............s sees, 83 9,905 ogee foo aah A Uap ee 499 220,602 | 1,164,322 
1926.........+-+- 0000s 59 6, 264 Syed Hsing gel CeO we Os 319 50,439 331,053 
1927..........6..seeee 36 4,384 LO ou Host (Pee 361 109,017 646, 122 
1928............-.205. 41 9, 822 228d | aggre) Gah ea Oe 512 314,758 | 2,142,501 
1929.............0005- 49 7,831 26/808 1) Tonge Tae aoc 3 638 345,839 | 3,858,798 
et sais Gh vt a ablsisind Sa al a b oe re ve he ea Hc aa 949 371,379 | 2,402,739 
tie et - yes HOR 6os hetae eeegs caer 1,171 450,932 | 2,086,252 
ES Ee A orth 16 3,957 111,935 
1c Y erie Sees eaten 24 3.573 10, 393 
ogg helt foouren 12 2,323 18,563 
1936—1st 9 months.... 32 6,445 12, 652 ROUMANIA 
(d) (e) 
{020 Fe eral sg 753 116,091 | 1,702,402 
Host tye haar ues 119 19,475 80,596 
Norway TCE Paihia MRR CR 219 92819 306, 726 
EE 1 ONE Te OR 122 17,274 991,045 
(a) 1924 DesalciakbMaresetih fortis 88 11,749 212,365 
"Toh at oiiaas 0 Rae ONDE ee POA DMM scene | corm aaah ee he res BAe aoe ote 
LAA aes: ie ee 8 A aR 26 2,168 OTRO SO Ore devel ae Nel ee 8 51 6,933 58,291 
PURO ee ate sassid.s Ste aesince, 57 24,965 196 sate Th G9S As oi tt Mow vat 57 10,801 109,745 
MODE ies s.d sweet scale « 61 63,117 GLB a SBO A AOD oo a Peak ol 127 31,456 411,572 
TRO ts a a Saar eG Th 2 IR 84 13,752 GOGR6D0 AOS piee! sole vente nO 101 17,337 180, 002 
VOQG eae eet tees 113 51, 487 Ay A0EP SOO) ge O9 [ua erin poten giee une AON 71 14,473 184,593 
7 Ln a le era 96 22,456 LS (4009 DP bOga se Vek nen 102 | ° 16,346 103, 673 
te sede e eee eeeeeeeees - hora Ghee 8a ee IG Rta Ae J 56 9, 552 57,093 
EW ap alia cty e's have: da! ; MT Pe ihe t SME NGS , 05 : 
CC Ra ae 94 4652 240454 | 1°? he et path 
POSH eid OCR ay 82 59,524 | 7,585,832 
cf TR Oily Rich 91 6,630 394, 002 
Hest et 
PEP ROE Sea Neen 85 6,364 235,075 Sourn AFRICA 
(a) 
FAs) 5 lee Ae pig 47 93,799 537,138 
(Gare eee 66 105, 658 239,415 
PALESTINE TT RE KOCRIENIO  d 25 9,892 112,357 
FC Ieee pie eietopa 12 29.001 | 1,339,508 
1: Oe A 9) iN 2 50 740 
(d) (g) EO ee ae eke Boa 7 1,856 10,129 
Ol isameyaey ate on SOL ia LOOSEN 4 Radome at 0 0 
DUG Fa iaery iene GEL05 FETOZGmrane nh tetas opt 3 768 890 
OE hs CORDES 24,0251 oe xml ene 12 5, 158 9,126 
GAT eames oc hee EUR ORIN (i: otha pean 10 5,746 10,535 
Pia heey ree HTS Boy) DR Se 10 DOGO ae ec os), 
20 562 to 4001 Ose Sy Ud Ae 12 5,050 2,600 
22 886 A720  OTOs tes MAME E 19 6,278 54,575 
45 679 B78 || ORNS En ee 12 4011 26, 034 
22 393 EVO T CD See FETE Te 10 1,585 16,081 
31 1,385 6,796) ot0g4 ae ee 12 2.379 52. 132 
47 1,300 LONGO (Rog BT Wa. Ct) is 17 2,367 19, 564 
57 2,050 19, 000 
49 2,040 17,300 
(O06 tere Sheaves 60 3,650 28, 400 
SPAIN 
(d) (e) 
IPAIEIPPINES? 1, OVE Avra hy eh 28810 LO RPT O Ute. Pekr 403 178,496 4,001,278 
Ce TD 494 244.684 | 7.261, 762 
ee eT 233 83.691 | 2,802,299 
(d) CS OP eso), Dateien OAS 429 119,417 | 2,672,567 
24 14 ORG (eatea ee, . | RRR Brig es 13 411 120,658 | 3,027,026 
26 RCE CEES Sa TC Cy Ne OR Meal 155 28,744 604,512 
20 Butea’ bore See tne. Oh TORE Mame tree init 8h c0 164 60, 120 839, 934 
23 ACCC ol Chae Maem mst CE ONG Men meen 93 21,851 247, 293 
97 WOTOhb atthe. at hh dNOT Sem or 107 70,616 | 1,311,891 
53 SoAGT toe eek. | RE EN bv sdge aap A 87 70,024 771.293 
38 ‘Tao eee: as, | enone: fart is 96 55,576 313, 065 
26 AsOSGa loti ieuks (che) > PaO | Wokee tac! | 368 247,460 | 3,745,360 
36 i eA idee sie ee ain ad es i 610 936,177 | 3,843,260 
45 GO7RGt dias bee A: | LEBSR RS anys tei zee’, 435 269.104 | 3,589,473 
31 AoBOCA i adas oaniy PEIORS AMM ON oe 1,127 843,303 | 14,440,629 
59 ACCA | LAO LPR as 5 8 | ae Oe 594 741,878 | 11,103,493 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1936—Concluded 








Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


Workers 
involved 


Number of 


Year disputes 





SwITzERLAND 





38,789 





Unitep STATES 


(a) (e) (1) 
SOL 


UD URES RRP eC Asses ocae ,5 4 160348) |e eer 
LU US Rh Geran os ae a Be 2OI |, 405,008.) 2 acer ecstartie|. 
Ug UA scl svorhs cit ake QOS | yk OOO SEC sevayend testatets 
LS PEN es DRAB nae 1088 G2 oO at aieee rete ae 
JUPAS CARIBE SOHOCR eae 1,553 ZOD OSA eee. enitee 
LE EN tile Aenea G 1, 240 G5 AOG1S| Beran ate...) set 
HOD OWEE. avec ohooh sretaete «hs © 1,300 AOS ATOR ererateyeie «Cees 
PL on Gene? Abbe Secs ee 1,082 BVAURGL YD ||) ons seers 
1 OO T(I) 2 i 8. steiet.8 aes 734 349, 434 3,799,394 
Lich aS OlOes SAB BOB AE de 629 357,145 | 31,556,947 
AOD OMe Tete reee cistaeiae ces 903 230, 463 9,975, 218 
MO BURA ies Aeee nein oe 653 158,114 2,730,368 
MOST cite kes nie sions winters 894 279, 299 6,386, 183 
UB eee CLEARS ARROW tc 808 242, 826 6, 462,973 
TERR ioiatinmIO SSRI O80 6 1,562 812,137 | 14.818, 846 
OB Ar axslote ctesd avskevenersieyele’ = 1,740 | 1,353,608 | 19,308,650 
OBO etry vais seis versa) acc) ates 2,014 | 1,117,213 | 15,456,337 
1936—Jan............. 165 31,862 632,811 
Bebeuian vce 148 63 , 056 747, 963 
MaPER es. os 0h 182 75,170 1,330, 425 

April got se acta 180 65, 184 697, 148 

MAY A geass eee 195 72,357 1,012,027 

JUNC. Paes sein sick - 175 61,428 1,308, 037 

Tully Sateen 158 37,154 1,070, 173 

AUS Saas chats 216 64, 804 844,478 
Septsiceas wack. 209 60,555 992,738 

Oct. iiseoenseh« 185 93, 000 1,075, 000 

NOV irae sistas 145 73,000 2,000, 000 


(a) Disputes beginning in period. 
Method of counting disputes not stated. 


ing agricultural strikes. 
(n) Exclusive of general strike of April, 1920. 








(b) Disputes ending in period. 
(e) Directly involved only. 
It is not stated whether or not employees indirecly involved are included. 
(1) In disputes for which reported. 
(o) Strikes only. 
of industrial disputes have been illegal and none have been officially reported. 


Time loss in 


Number of | Workers 


Year : c man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
SWEDEN 
(d) 
19D ooseereacsoe sen 440 81,041 2,295,900 
AO ZO sc ilecrarere panache lets 486 139, 039 8,942,500 
TROPA IES repemoas nied a2 Nika 347 49,712 2, 663,300 
RT Ala Se A ey oe 392 75.679 2,674,580 
UVES aa a eyecare tO 206 102,896 6,907,390 
LOA res Sk Seen ee 261 23,976 1,204,500 
AOD DM. mice ations ele. « 239 145,778 2,559, 700 
HO 2G Ne ponies ce eterno cin 206 52,891 1,711,200 
UPA SSSA Shin Sone 189 9,477 400, 000 
HOS Beret. Shoes teraette «es 201 71,461 4,835,000 
ROO Oia Merete me te 180 12,676 67,000 
POS Oierte sees meen 261 20,751 1,021,000 
1 OR kc P RRR i ah Lee 193 40, 899 2,627,000 
1 ee aarrcdntaests cartes Cy ereaes oe 182 50. 147 3,095,000 
OS SIRN ce Grae Seep aes ree 140 31,980 3,434, 000 
WSR AR RUS Ate oe <P Ba 103 13,588 760, 000 
NUSOr Lee ee: 98 17,189 788, 000 
URUGUAY 

(d) (g) 
65 18,491 581,995 
193 16,303 645, 864 
146 2,958 83, 690 
35 5,819 149, 050 
114 len aly 43,044 
22 858 217552 
1O2D TORE Ree. Chee as il 268 10, 646 
LO ZG Mi. eee eee teen i 600 11,952 
OD ere Panett eee 13 4,737 53,350 
MU pese SA Gee awe WR MORE 3 289 420,600 
UG QOMNE ante AS Eee 31 2,011 90,600 
193 OMe Mixer aatetale case 8 1,361 11,100 
193 1 Beene. O61 56 1,900 102, 600 
NOB 2 Priester Aithe ts che 6 2. 262 era eee 
DOB SEE esaccen ate TRetare,o"+ Soll ache aves cote iena TE eee rn OM, fe | Sena ne 
1 OB AO miele Buses 17 862 70,782 
OB SE Ae ee ean, apd: 2 699 3,495 

YUGOSLAVIA (0) 

(d) ) 
NW AR es. Gc eR en 220 29,141 486,392 
1 LUE ARR) GB Sc S 5 Sere a ear Na 335 13), 232 159,300 
60 5, 155 76,337 
44 7,483 110, 600 
46 10,979 157,485 
78 7,588 239, 183 
oe rere IR Mn stn ny Seka 5,600 117,500 
FEE: BE Sea INE Rea eine 2,246 12,897 
+ Py te errr oe AEN IRG ee oe Ss 4,879 48,528 
5 253 14,204 
4 418 2,254 
OBO ro, dec aie epe eel te 10 2,827 15,000 
OBA. saceiiaut Mecapmes eles bY: 92 6,775 41,000 


((c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) 
(f) Directly and indirectly involved. (g) 
(h) Preliminary figures. (k) Exclud- 
(m) Statistics are more complete from June, 1927. 
(p) Since 1926, stoppages of work on account 
(q) Strikes and lockouts. (r) 


Since April, 1933, stoppages of work on account of industrial disputes have been forbidden by law. 





Employment in Hotels and Restaurants 


In response to a request from the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees and Beverage Dispens- 
ers International Alliance, the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor, undertook a survey of employment con- 
ditions in hotels and restaurants, two of the 
chief woman-employing industries in the 
United States. The results have recently been 


published in Bulletin No. 123 of the Depart- 
ment. 

Important information is presented for a 
number of localities regarding the actual hours 
of work in relation to the day’s spread of 
hours, week’s earnings correlated with hours 
worked, and supplements to wages in the form 
of meals and lodging. Employers’ policies 
regarding overtime and part time, tips, and 
uniforms are touched upon. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1937 


gd WORE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time 
loss for February, 1937, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number of | Time loss 
Date Number | employees | in working 
of disputes | involved days 
bd elo MME Arse ay Be eee 19 2,404 19,346 
San pl 98Gn nee occ SP sibs 6, 009 67,082 
Mebwelosors occ ssere. 8 3,071 20,577 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the metheds taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


While the number of disputes on record in 
February was somewhat larger than in Janu- 
ary, the number of workers involved and the 
time loss incurred were substantially lower 
as there were no disputes involving large num- 
bers of workers for many days. The strike 
of cotton factory workers at Welland, Ont., 
which accounted for considerable time loss in 
January was terminated early in February. 
Strikes of loggers in Northern Ontario and 
asbestos miners in Quebec had also caused 
considerable time loss in January. Most of 
the time loss in February last year was due 
to strikes of cotton factory workers at Three 
Rivers, P.Q., and dress factory workers at 
Toronto and these involved nearly 3,000 
workers. 

Eight disputes, involving 1,566 workers, 
were carried over from January, and eleven 
disputes commenced during February. Of 
these nineteen disputes, sixteen terminated 
during the month, six resulting in favour of 
the employers affected, four in favour of the 
workers involved, compromise settlements 
being reached in five cases, while the result 
of one dispute was recorded as indefinite. At 
the end of February, therefore, there were on 
record three disputes recorded as strikes or 
lockouts, namely: meat packing workers, Van- 
couver, B.C., fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., and longshoremen (coastwise work), 
Vancouver, B.C. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
clared terminated. Information is available 
as to four such disputes, namely: motion pic- 
ture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; glass factory workers at 
Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Red- 
cliff, Alta., August 19, 1936, one employer; 
shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., January 
14, 1937, one employer; and restaurant em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., February 1, 1987, one 
employer, the last two being added to the list 
during February as noted elsewhere in this 
article. Two disputes carried in the list for 
some months have been removed during Feb- 
ruary, namely: moulders, Peterborough, Ont., 
February 27, 1934, one employer, which is 
recorded as lapsed; and coal miners, River 
Hebert, N.S., October 23, 1936, one employer, 
which was terminated during February as 
noted in a subsequent paragraph. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

The dispute involving coal miners in one 
colliery at River Hebert, N.S., which began 
on October 23, 1936, the mine being closed 
on November 16, was settled on February 16. 
The employees had demanded an increase in 
wages. The agreement did not provide for 
this and when the mine is reopened only about 
one-half of the former employees will be re- 
quired. Mining operations will not be re- 
sumed until the mine is pumped out and 
equipment made ready which was expected to 
be done by April. 


A minor dispute involved eight building 
workers at Toronto for one day, February 9, 
demanding union wages and hours, in which 
they were successful, 


A strike of silver miners at Mayo, Yukon 
Territory, on February 11 has been reported 
in the press, lower rates for board being de- 
manded. Particulars have not been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information in the tabular statement. 


Coan Miners, Rounp Hit, Atta—Em- 
ployees in two collieries ceased work on Janu- 
ary 28, demanding increases in wages of 40 
cents per day. Wages for helpers and labour- 
ers were increased 20 cents per day, contract 
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rates by five cents per car, and work was re- 
sumed on February 4. 


Marat PackiInc WorkKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C._— 
On February 23 the government of British 
Columbia appointed Mr. Justice J. C. McIn- 
tosh a Commissioner under the Public In- 
quiries Act to inquire into the dismissal of 
employees, to report on the effect of the strike, 
and to endeavour to bring about a settlement. 
In January, mediation by the _ provincial 
Deputy Minister of Labour and the western 
representative of the Federal Department of 
Labour had not resulted in a settlement and 
the employees involved had requested the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. As the dispute is in an in- 
dustry where a board can be appointed only 
with the consent of both parties, the western 
representative of the department interviewed 
the president of the employing company at 
Calgary but consent was not given. At the 
request of the employees and various organi- 
zations, the provincial government, therefore, 
appointed a commission. On February 5 the 
proprietor of several meat stores applied for 
an injunction against the picketing of the stores 
by the union involved and also entered an 
action for damages. At the end of the month 
the dispute was reported unterminated. 


Fur Facrory Workers, WINNIPEG, MAn.— 
No proceedings in the inquiry by a Commis- 
sion under the Manitoba Evidence Act were 
reported during February, hearings having 
been adjourned toward the end of January. 
In February the union was reported to have 
tightened up the picketing as the busy season 
approached. Charges against certain employ- 
ers involved in the strike which had been laid 
in December under the Minimum Wage Act 
were dealt with in the provincial police court 
in February and the cases. were adjourned 
until March. 


SuHoz Factory Workers, Toronto, OnT.— 
The establishment involved in this dispute 
was moved to Montreal early in February, but 
the union reported that the assistance of 
unions in Montreal was being arranged for. 
The dispute is, therefore, transferred to the list 
of those where employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which have not been de- 
clared terminated by the union. 


Dress Factory Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— 
As stated in the February issue of the Laspour 
GazettE, this dispute was terminated on Feb- 
ruary 4, the discharged employees being rein- 
stated and work resumed. The employer 
stated that the dispute was due to a misunder- 
standing as to union recognition. 


Corron Factory Workers, WELLAND, ONT.— 
As a result of further conciliation by officials 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, a settle- 
ment of the dispute was reached on February 
9. The employer agreed to review the wage 
rates of time workers, making such increases 
as were warranted within six weeks, to take up 
grievances with a shop committee chosen by 
the employees, to make certain improvements 
in working conditions and to reinstate all 
strikers without discrimination. Arrangements 
for advance payment of wages and for post- 
ponement of rent payments were also included. 
Operations were resumed on February 12. 
Complaints as to discrimination against certain 
strikers were made later but investigation by 
provincial officers revealed that such employees 
were not required until operations had been 
fully resumed, including the night shift. 


Founpry Workers, Brantrorp, Ont.—This 
strike to secure recognition of the International 
Moulders’ Union of North America was ter- 
minated on February 6 and work was resumed 
on February 8 as a result of negotiations be- 
tween the employer and a union committee. 
Certain adjustments in wages were made, hours 
not to exceed nine per day for five days per 
week, complaints to be considered with a 
committee, any employee to be allowed to join 
the union but the closed union shop was re- 
fused. 


LONGSHOREMEN (Coastwis—e Work), VAN- 
couveR, B.C.—Following the settlement of the 
strike of longshoremen and other water trans- 
port workers in the United States early in Feb- 
ruary, longshoremen and ship crews at some 
ports in the United States refused to handle 
cargo from Canada not loaded by members of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association, 
and in some cases the crews of United States 
ships in Canadian ports refused to work the 
ships if they were not unloaded and loaded by 
members of this union. Longshoremen in 
United States ports also refused to unload or 
load certain Canadian ships because the mem- 
bers of the crews had replaced members of the 
Inland Boatmen’s Union of the Pacific. Fol- 
lowing the strikes of longshoremen and other 
water transportation workers in Vancouver and 
neighbouring ports from June to December, 
1935, the members of the Coastwise Long- 
shoremen and Freight Handlers’ Association at 
Vancouver had secured a charter as a local of 
the International Longshoremen’s Association 
and longshoremen at New Westminster and 
Victoria who continued to belong to the unions 
involved in the strike also secured similar 
charters. As the shipping companies in these 
ports refused to recognize these locals, having 
made agreements with new unions, the mem- 
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bers of the international union were able to 
secure work only for coastal ships until the 
summer and autumn of 1936 when some of the 
coastal shipping companies also refused to em- 
ploy them except through the hiring hall of 
the Shipping Federation. The Seafarers’ Indus- 
trial Union’s locals at Vancouver and Victoria 
had become locals of the Inland Boatmen’s 
Union of the Pacific and some coastal shipping 
companies refused to recognize the union. The 
international water transportation unions hav- 
ing declared strikes on the western coast of the 
United States about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the Vancouver local of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association declared a strike 
on November 23, demanding recognition of the 
union. As a result of the refusal of United 
States longshoremen and ship crews to handle 
certain Canadian cargoes, arrangements were 
made for negotiations with a view to a settle- 
ment, but at the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated. 


Coan Miners, Coatpurn, N.S—Employees - 
in one colliery ceased: work on February 13, 
their demand for increases in wages having 
been refused. As a result of negotiations a 
settlement was reached providing for an in- 
crease in piece rates and day rates, the rate 
for loaders being raised from $3,40 per day to 
$3.50. Work was resumed on February 19. 


Meat Packers, Catcary, Atta—A number 
of employees in one establishment ceased work 
on February 4, in protest against the dismissal 
of five workers. In November, 1936, certain 
employees, members of the Calgary Meat 
Packing and Purveying Union, Local 2 of the 
Canadian Victualers’ and Caterers’ Union, re- 
quested a wage increase of 15 per cent, recog- 
nition of the union and seniority rights for 
workers. The employer offered a wage increase 
of ten per cent but refused to recognize the 
union as other meat packing companies did not. 
The employees stated that wages were lower 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1937* 


Number Time 

Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 

involved days 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1937 





M1nINc— 
Coal miners, Round Hill, Alta. . 45 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing RE aE Van- 


COUVES AIO OS we 202 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
DWE Gata Ae ane civerwed ane ieloghob MSM NS Win tg 100 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Tor- 
Onto, [Ongay . Lesdaviaeiia ).': 61 590 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers 5 ane 
Montreal, P.Q.... ye 38 133 
Cotton factory workers, Wel- 
DAL eau Acct tikes eatin ahaa 865 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Brantford, 
9 oh AY SNOMED soe tne | Bee Sat Giana ama 100 600 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen (coastwise 
work), Vancouver, B.C...... 200 


4,000 


2,000 


8, 500 


135 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1987; for increased wages; 


terminated Feb. 3, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge of 
employees, claimed to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 14, 1937; re employment on new 
machines; employment conditions no longer 
affected by end of February, 1937; in favour of 
employer. 


Commenced Jan. 29, 1937; against dismissal of 
workers, alleged to be for union activity; termin- 
ated February 4, 1937; in favour of workers. 


Commenced Dec. 22, 1936; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 11, 1937; compromise. 


Alleged lockout; commenced Jan. 30, 1937; re 
recognition of union and closed shop; terminated 
Feb. 6, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced Nov. 28, 1936; for recognition of 


union; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1937*—C'on. 








Number Time 
Industry, of loss in Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1937 





MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Coalburn, N.S..... 150 750 |Commenced Feb. 138, 1937; for increased wages; 


terminated Feb. 18, 1937; in favour of workers. 
MANUFACTURING— . 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Cal- 
pary | Altae. fi FL Bea 78 936 |Commenced Feb. 4, 1937; against dismissal of 
employees alleged to be for union activity, 
for recognition of union and increased wages; 


terminated Feb. 15, 1937; indefinite. 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 


Cotton factory workers, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, 
POO Eye ere ee 16 16 j|Commenced Feb. 3, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated Feb. 3, 1937; in favour of employer. 
- Knitting factory workers, 
sherbrogke why) iene kicks 212 106 |Commenced Feb. 26, 1937; against dismissal of 
worker and for increased wages and shop com- 
mittee; terminated Feb. 26, 1937; in favour of 


workers. 
Pulp and Paper— 


Paper mill workers, Iroquois 
US TON bas ene eee eae 43 215 |Commenced Feb. 15, 1937; against employment of 
non-union inspector; terminated Feb. 19, 19387; in 


favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 


Automobile factory workers 
(body workers), Oshawa, 


ORG 0S ROR an. ee ee 240 240 |Commenced Feb. 19, 1937; against increase in out- 
put; terminated Feb. 19, 1937; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

CoNSTRUCTION— ; 


Buildings and Structures— 
Building wreckers, Chatham, 
COAG he oss, ei cance ieee 18 90 |Commenced Feb. 11, 1937; for increased wages; 


F terminated Feb. 16, 1937; in favour of employer. 
Bridge and Highway— 


Truck drivers, ete., River 
Rev ane uN Shik 20 Oe. Corea 14 14 |Commenced Feb. 9, 1937; for increase in piece rates; 


terminated Feb. 9, 1937; compromise. 
SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 


Waitresses, Vancouver, B.C... 6 15 |Commenced Feb. 12, 1937; for increased wages and 
improved conditions; terminated Feb. 15, 1937; 
in favour of workers. 

Restaurant employees, Tor- 

Onto Ont Ae A seek Pee 5 30 |AlNeged lockout; commenced Feb. 1, 1937; re 
violation of agreement; employment conditions 
no longer affected by end of February; in favour 


of employer. 
se (hospital), Moose Jaw, 


GREE. oy NA kek Cee 11 66 |Commenced Feb. 19, 1987; for improvement in 
living conditions; terminated Feb. 25, 1937; 
com promise. 





an this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


than in the other plants and applied for had signed the application for a Board were 
a Board of Conciliation under the Alberta dismissed and the cessation of work followed. 
Labour Disputes Act, 1926. It is stated’ that A number of those on strike remained in the 
the employer refused to nominate a represen- plant. On February 8 the employer laid in- 
tative and the establishment of a Board was formation against certain of the strikers charg- 
delayed. On February 1 the five men who ing them with “watching and besetting,” “in- 
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timidation” and the “forcible detention of 
property.” Summonses were issued for forty- 
eight of the strikers but only eight appeared 
in court. Warrants for the arrest of the other 
forty were issued and they were arrested in 
the plant and released on their own recogniz- 
ance to appear in court next day. On Febru- 
ary 8 the appointment of a Board. of Concilia- 
tion under the Alberta Labour Disputes Act 
was announced but it was reported that the 
strikers had withdrawn their application and 
cancelled the nomination of a representative. 
On February 15 the strike was called. off pend- 
ing the inquiry by a Board. Neither of the 
parties agreed in advance to accept the recom- 
mendations of the Board. The investigation 
was begun on February 19 and was completed 
on March 4. The Board recommended an in- 
crease in wages of three cents per hour effec- 
tive from March 1, certain improvements in 
working conditions, further increases in wages 
later, recognition of the right of association 
and reinstatement, with some compensation, 
of the dismissed employees. 


Corton Factory Workers, St. GREGOIRE DE 
Montmorency, P.Q.—A number of the em- 
ployees in the yarn polishing department in 
one establishment ceased work on February 3, 
claiming that wage increases agreed upon in 
the settlement of a previous strike had not 
been made. Most of the strikers resumed 
work next day and the others were replaced. 


Kwnirting Factory Worxkrrs, SHERBROOKE, 
P.Q.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on February 26 following the alleged 
notice of dismissal of one worker, stated to 
have been the representative of the workers 
in asking for an increase in wages. They also 
demanded recognition of a grievance com- 
mittee. As a result of negotiations their de- 
mands were conceded, consideration of a wage 
increase was agreed to and work was resumed 
on the following day. 


Parer Miti Workers, Iroquois FALts, ONT.— 
A number of employees in the finishing depart- 
ment in one establishment ceased. work on Feb- 
ruary 15 in. protest. against the appointment of 
an inspector or tester who was not a member 
of the union. The strikers had not asked the 
union to take up the matter with the manage- 
ment as provided in the agreement and the 
union had not authorized the strike. The mill 
was closed, indirectly involving 625 other 
workers. The international president of the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers arranged that work 
should be resumed pending negotiations and 
the plant resumed operations on the night 
shift of February 19. It is reported that cer- 
tain other grievances of the men on strike 


were dealt with. As a result of the negotia- 
tions it was recognized that the promotion of 
employees and hiring of men did not come 
under the jurisdiction of the union. 


AUTOMOBILE Facrory Workers  (Bopy 
FINISHERS), OSHAWA, OntT.—A number of em- 
ployees in the body department in one estab- 
lishment ceased work on February 19, against 
an increase in output required with an in- 
crease in the basic rate of pay which they 
alleged. would reduce earnings as the output 
required was not possible. As a result of 
negotiations with the management, partici- 
pated in by officials of the Ontario Department 
of Labour and the Mayor of Oshawa, it was 
agreed that the new system would be tried 
out until the end of the month, and work was 
resumed on February 20. 


BuiwpInac WRECKERS, CHATHAM, Ont—Em- 
ployees on one job ceased work on February 
11, demanding increases in wages to a minimum 
of 40 cents per hour instead of 15 cents to 30 
cents and recognition of a committee. The 
Mayor and members of the city council met 
the parties and the strikers offered to accept 
374 cents per hour. The employer did not 
agree to this and partly replaced, the strikers. 
One picket was..arrested on a charge of inti- 
midiation as stones were thrown but no one was 
reported to be injured. The strikers not re- 
placed were reported to have resumed work by 
February 17, under the conditions in force 
before the strike. 


Truck Drivers, Erc., River Ryan, NS— 
Truckmen engaged at 30 cents per load on a 
bridge construction job ceased work on Feb- 
ruary 9 demanding a higher rate, stating that 
in one day’s work they averaged only $1.17 
per hour which was 35 cents below the gov- 
ernment rate. The provincial highway en- 
gineer arranged that they would not be paid 
less than the government rate and work was 
resumed on the next day. 


WAITRESSES, VANCOUVER, B.C_—Employees in 
one restaurant ceased work on February 12, 
demanding union wages, $14.00 per week at 
counters and $12.00 at tables plus board. As 
a result of negotiations with the union repre- 
sentative this was agreed to, it being stipu- 
lated that if business did not warrant this there 
would be further negotiations, and work was 
resumed on February 16. 


RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, Toronto, On?T.— 
Employees in one restaurant ceased work on 
February 1 when one worker was laid off, 
allegedly in violation of the union agreement. 
The employer reported that the union work- 
ers were unsatisfactory and the workers claim 
that the employer wished to cancel the agree- 
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ment. It appears that the employees were re- 
placed in a short time and the establishment 
was picketed throughout the month. The 
dispute is, therefore, included in the list of 
those in which employment conditions are 
no longer affected but have not been declared 
terminated by the union. 
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Maws (Hosprrat), Moosz Jaw, Sasx.— 
Kitchen maids and waitresses in a hospital 
ceased work on February 19 demanding im- 
provements in quarters and living conditions. 
The hospital board undertook to investigate 
the conditions and work was resumed on Feb- 
ruary 26. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 

to month. The annual review containing a 

table summarizing the principal statistics as 

to strikes and lockouts in other countries is 
on pages 290-6 of this issue. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Janu- 
ary was 70 and 13 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 83 
disputes in progress during the month, involv- 
ing 29,900 workers, with a time loss of 
306,000 working days for the month. 

Of the 70 disputes beginning in January, 
19 were over demands for increases in wages, 
3 over proposed wage reductions, 18 over 
other wage questions, 4 over questions as to 
working hours, 15 over questions respecting 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 5 over other questions as to working 


arrangements, 5 over questions of trade union 
principle; one dispute was due to sympathetic 
action. Settlements were reached in 63 dis- 
putes, of which 6 were settled in favour of 
workers, 33 in favour of employers and 24 
ended in a compromise; in 8 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike involving 2,800 coal miners near 
Doncaster was in progress from November 9, 
1986, to January 27, 1937, and about 6,000 
other coal miners were out in sympathy with 
them from December 28 to January 27. The 
settlement reached provided for a small wage 
increase and for a joint investigation into 
conditions. 

United States 


The number of disputes beginning in No- 
vember was 145, and 114 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
259 disputes in progress during the month, 
involving 156,000 workers, with a time loss of 
2,000,000, working days for the month. 


LABOUR REQUESTS OF CANADIAN LABOUR BODIES 


URING the past month three Canadian 
labour organizations presented legisla- 

tive submissions to provincial governments. 
On February 3, a delegation from the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers appeared before 
members of the provincial government with a 
proposed program of legislation; on February 


17 the Quebec Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress presented its legislative 
requests; and on February 22, the Halifax 
District Trades and Labour Council were 
received on a similar mission by the members 
of the Nova Scotia government. Summaries 
of these presentations are given below: 


Legislative Proposals of the Confederation of Catholic Workers 


On February 3, 1937, the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada submitted their 
legislative requests to the Quebec Government. 

In the opening paragraphs of their submis- 
sion, the delegation pointed out that the mem- 
orandum did not contain any reference to 
proposed amendments to the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act as such recom- 
mendations had already been made in a sep- 
arate memorandum submitted to a Committee 
studying possible revisions of the law. 

The memorandum dealt with a large num- 
ber of topics, a summary of which follows: 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


Stating that the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act had helped to raise the 
standard of wages and working conditions in 


a large number of trades and industries, the 
memorandum pointed out that it had proven 
to be inapplicable in certain trades and in- 
dustries where, unfortunately, workers were 
still receiving very low wages. The Confeder- 
ation suggested that the government draft a 
Male Minimum Wage Act and since such an 
Act would presumably be enforced by a Board, 
it was further recommended that members of 
such a Board be chosen from interested par- 
ties. It was also recommended that minimum 
rates be fixed: in accordance with the cost of 
living and based on a maximum eight hour 
day. 
Subsidies to Basic Industries 

The memorandum suggested that the Gov- 
ernment might assist industrial recovery and 
unemployed workers by subsidizing basic in- 
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dustries and reducing their taxes, a practice, 
it was stated, which had been adopted in vari- 
ous European countries and the United States. 


Public Works 


The Confederation suggested a program of 
practical public works providing for wages 
similar to those paid under obligatory collec- 
tive labour agreements, as a means of reliev- 
ing unemployment. 


Provincial Economie Council 


The memorandum proposed that a Provin- 
cial Economic Council be established com- 
posed of technicians, economists and sociolo- 
gists. This organization, 1t was ‘suggested, 
could render great service to the Government 
in an advisory capacity. 


Labour Court 

In view of the development of labour legis- 
lation necessitating many recourses to courts 
to obtain interpretation of such legislation, 
_and in order to secure more uniform legal inter- 
pretation and avoid annoying delays in the 
courts, the Confederation suggested that a 
labour court be established in the province. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act 

In regard to this Act, the Confederation in 
its memorandum made the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the industries exempted, by Order 
in Council on account of the number of work- 
ers hired by an employer be brought back 
under the Act; 

2. That this Act become so it will insure all 
workers by bringing within its scope the in- 
dustries not yet covered, as well as individuals; 

3. That the base on which compensation is 
reckoned be changed by adopting as a new 
one a fair and reasonable wage for a day’s 
work multiplied by 300; 

4. That compensation be provided. for work- 
ers on unemployment relief works; 

5. That the worker be given the right of 
appeal against the decisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

6. That the confidential report from an em- 
ployer should become an official report; 

7. That a representative of the workers be 
appointed as a member of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board; 

8. That the Act be referred to a committee 
of employers, employees and legal advisers who 
could report to the government on desirable 
amendments. 

Communism 

The Confederation registered. its approval of 
the campaign launched by the Prime Minister 
of Quebec against communism, and suggested 
that a vote of $10,000 be made to the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers for the purpose 


of assisting them to carry on their program 
against Communism. 


Working Conditions of Newspapermen 


Attention was drawn to the working con- 
ditions of newspapermen in the Province of 
Quebec. It was pointed out that the working 
week of a newspaperman varies from sixty 
to seventy hours in normal times and may 
reach one hundred hours during an election 
period, and that wages of ten, fifteen and 
twenty dollars a week are common. ‘The 
Confederation recommended that a Commis- 
sion be appointed to enquire into the living and 
working conditions of newspapermen in the 
Province of Quebec and it was also suggested 
that a member of the National Catholic Union 
of Newspapermen of Quebec be appointed to 
this body. 

Arbitrary Dismissals 


The Confederation requested legislative ac- 
tion to protect the workers’ right of asso- 
ciation and to insure the better enforcement 
of social laws. With this object in view, it 
was suggested that legislation be enacted to 
provide an indemnity to a workman who is 
arbitrarily dismissed and that the burden of 
proof for such arbitrary dismissal should. rest 
with the employer. 


Mothers’ Allowances 
The Confederation requested the Govern- 
ment to provide special allowances for indigent 
mothers. 
Old Age Pensions 


It was suggested that the Provincial Gov- 
ernment come to an arrangement with the 
Dominion Government whereby the age for 
pension eligibility be reduced from 70 to 60 
years. 


Slum Clearance and Housing 


In this regard it was requested that the 
Provincial Government permit the City of 
Montreal to borrow money required for the 
purpose of slum clearance and the construc- 
tion of more habitable dwellings. 


Companies Act 


The Confederation suggested that the Pro- 
vincial Companies Act be amended so that the 
directors of joint stock companies carry a 
greater measure of responsibility under the 
Criminal and Civil Code; and that over- 
capitalization, which is commonly referred to 
as stock watering, be forbidden by law. In 
addition, it could be provided that joint stock 
companies possessing provincial charters pub- 
lish in the Official Gazette the lst of their 
Boards of Directors, the salaries, emoluments 
or fees of the latter, the number of shares 
issued by each company and the number of 
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shares held by each member of the Board of 
Directors. 


Holidays with Pay 


It was submitted, that the Government 
should make obligatory, holidays with pay 
for all wage earners with at least one year’s 
service. 

Compulsory Arbitration 


The adoption of a Compulsory ‘Arbitration 
Act was requested by the Confederation, to 
settle labour disputes in the case of workers, 
such as firemen, who are forbidden by law to 
go out on strike. 


Double Shift 


It was recommended that the double pla- 
toon system, with a change every twenty-four 
hours, be made compulsory in the fire depart- 
ments of all cities of 100,000 population or 
over. 


Pulp and Paper Industry 


Alleging that the pulp and paper industry 
was one in which Sunday was least observed, 
the Confederation requested that a 132 hour 
week be made compulsory, with a cessation 


of work at noon Saturday, thus permitting 
all repairs being done before midnight and 
making it unnecessary to resume work before 
midnight on Sunday. 


Other Recommendations 


Among other recommendations contained in 
the Confederation’s memorandum were the 
following: Derogations from the lmitation 
of hours of work; compulsory licensing of 
trades; increase in allowances under the Public 
Assistance Act in order that hospital workers 
be better paid; compulsory licensing of pipe- 
fitters in municipalities of 5,000 or over; an- 
nulment of “closed towns” charters; estab- 
lishment of fair wages for rural school teachers; 
revision of the Industrial Establishments Act 
to provide payment for overtime at time and 
a half; compulsory establishment of employees’ 
pension funds by public utilities; the inclusion 
of silicosis as an industrial disease; compul- 
sory automobile insurance against property 
damage and. public liability; the use of con- 
crete bridges wherever possible instead of iron 
or steel; and the carrying on of lumbering 
operations in the winter instead of in the 


summer. 


Legislative Requests of Quebec Provincial Executive of Trades 
and Labour Congress 


The Quebec Provincial Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress submitted its 
program of proposed legislation to the Legis- 
lature at Quebec on February 17. In the 
delegation, headed by Mr. P.M. Draper, Presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress; 
Mr. Raoul Trepanier, chairman of the pro- 
vincial executive, were representatives from 
the various industrial centres of the province. 


Unemployment and Relief 


In presenting its recommendations on un- 
employment and relief, the provincial execu- 
tive advocated as a first consideration the pro- 
vision of opportunities for employment, “and 
that if private enterprise fails in this respect, 
then governments should make every effort to 
provide employment by undertaking all pos- 
sible public works.” It was maintained that 
direct relief should only be a last resort and 
when granted “should be adequate to meet 
the requirements of the recipients for more 
than merely food, clothing, and shelter,” and 
it was added, “unemployed women should be 
given the same consideration as is accorded 
to men.” 

The memorandum emphasized the unem- 
ployment plight of skilled building tradesmen 
and recommended the construction of “much 
needed public buildings.” 


Slum Clearance—On the matter of slum 
elimination, the memorandum observed: 

“We desire also to call your attention to the 
fact that nothing has ben done so far to elimin- 
ate ramshackle and unsanitary houses and tene- 
ments so numerous in the Metropolis of Can- 
ada; slums are centres of degeneration of the 
race, both on physical and moral grounds; such 
undertakings would not only relieve distress 
amongst workers in the building and allied 
industries but would reduce the always in- 
ereasing cost of direct relief and be in the best 
interests of the Province as a whole. 

“We further suggest that a special fund be 
created to help municipalities to do away with 
slums and that a minimum standard of build- 
ing regulations be enacted by provincial legis- 
lation, to be adhered to by all municipalities 
in future and should be a primary condition 
to obtention of any grant.” 


Hours of Work 


Pointing to the “continuous progress in 
mechanization” as “intensifying the prob- 
lem of employment,” the executive stressed 
the necessity of a reduction in working hours, 
and that as a first step “the government insti- 
tute the six-hour day and five-day week on 
all public works, at the same time maintain- 
ing wage standards so as to provide an in- 
creased volume of purchasing power.” It 
was advocated that the same conditions be 
applied to works where financed, or a guarantee 
is extended, by the government. 
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Pending the establishment of such con- 
ditions, amendments in regard to hours were 
sought to the Act respecting Limitation of 
Working Hours, the Weekly Day of Rest 
Act, and the Industrial and Commercial Es- 
tablishments Act. 

Referring to the first of these enactments, 
the memorandum considered that better con- 
trol over the supervision of the Act would 
be ensured by the insertion of a clause pro- 
viding that it be not lawful “to work more 
than forty hours per week or more than eight 
hours per day on the first five days of the 
week from 8.00 a.m. to 12.00 noon and 1.00 p.m. 
to 5.00 p.m.” An amendment was also sought 
to the section permitting derogation from the 
established hours in urgent cases by replacing 
the words “complementary or urgent” with 
“except to save life and property.” 

The Weekly Day of Rest Act should also 
be revised, in the opinion of the executive, 
by the inclusion of “all those employed in 
amusement places, business or industry oper- 
ating without interruption.” 

As regards the Commercial and Industrial 
Establishments Act the executive considered 
that it “is not in line with the present situation 
and should be not only revised but entirely 
re-drafted.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


The memorandum expressed the opinion 
that the Minimum Wage Act did not fully 
protect women, or young boys and men. In 
theory it was designed to give minimum 
wage protection, “but in practice it is alto- 
gether different.” Accordingly, the following 
clause was proposed as an amendment. 

“That no young boy or man employed in any 
industrial or commercial establishment or any 
other enterprise governed by a Minimum Wage 
Order shall be paid a lesser wage than the one 
set for women labour by: said Minimum Wage 
Order; moreover, that all rules and regulations 
set forth by such Minimum Wage Order apply 
to the entire staff, both male and female.” — 

It was also requested that the jurisdiction 
of the Commission be extended to include 
office employees, domestic service and the lay 
teaching profession. 


Collective Labour Agreements 


Commending the action of the government 
in appointing a commission to investigate 
the operation of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, the memorandum reiter- 
ated a former request, viz.: “to inaugurate 
in the Province a system of judiciary to deal 
exclusively with all cases of breach of collect- 
ive Jabour agreements and other labour differ- 
ences or misinterpretations between employ- 
ers and employees.” 
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Right of Organization 


“The continued tendency of arbitrary em- 
ployers to prevent their workers organizing 
for their mutual protection in trade unions” 
prompted a reiterated request that legisla- 
tion be enacted “which will fully protect 
workers in all industries in their exercise of 
their right to organize as they see fit; bargain 
collectively, secure signed agreements and be 
represented by representatives of their own 
choosing, with government assistance, when 
necessary to effect satisfactory adjustment of 
all disputes.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The delegation considered that the method 
used by the Quebec Compensation Board in 
computing the average earnings of injured 
workers for compensation purposes was “in- 
adequate and unfair.” It therefore asked that 
the Act be amended so as to establish the 
yearly salary of the worker as the basis for 
determining the compensation by multiplying 
by 3800 the daily salary earned at the time 
of the accident as recommended by the Board 
of Inquiry on Workmen’s Compensation in 
1925. It was also urged that consideration 
be given to the possibilities of future earnings 
in case of accidents to young workers, and that 
the compensation be increased from 663 to 
75 per cent. 


Other requests in respect to compensation 
were: that all workers be included under the 
Act; that silica poisoning be added to the 
list of industrial diseases as well as frost-bite 
and poison ivy (when contracted by railway 
maintenance-of-way employees and others sub- 
jected to this hazard); and that a labour 
representative tbe appointed to the compensa- 
tion board. 


Health and Safety 


Under the heading of “Health and Safety 
Measures,” the contained a 
number of recommendations concerning motor 
transport, the one-man car, regulation of the 
use of poisonous materials, motion picture 
operators, elevators and hoist machinery. 


memorandum 


Social Legislation 


In the sphere of social legislation it was 
requested that the age limit for obtaining 
old age pensions be reduced from 70 to 65 
years, and that a system of mothers’ allow- 
ances, as well as sickness and disability insur- 
ance be instituted. 
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Provincial Legislative Proposals of Halifax District Trades and 
Labour Council 


Proposals for provincial labour legislation 
were presented to the Nova Scotia Govern- 
ment on February 22 by the Halifax District 
Trades and Labour Council. A press sum- 
mary of the legislation requested indicated the 
following recommendations :— 


Enactment of a provincial fair wage act 
which would be similar in scope to the Do- 
minion Fair Wage Act. 


Extension of the Industrial Standards Act 
to cover the province, to include electrical 
communication workers, and to eliminate the 
present $100 exemption clause. Appointment 
of a full time inspector under the act. 


Amendment of the Minimum Wage Act to 
apply to male workers when doing similar 
work to that covered by the schedules for 
female workers under the ‘Act. 

Labour representation on all boards and 
commissions dealing with questions affecting 
the workers. 

Eyesight, mental and physical examination 
board under the Motor Vehicle Act. 

Amendment to Mothers Allowance Act, giv- 
ing mothers of one child benefits of the Act. 


Extension of Nova Scotia Labor Act cover- 
ing non Nova Scotia labour, which expires 
May 1. 


Trade School Regulations in 
British Columbia 


Under the provisions of the Trade Schools 
Regulation Act, the following general regula- 
tions governing trade schools are published in 
the British Columbia Gazette of March 4, 
1987. 


1. Application—tThese regulations shall apply 
only to every trade school in respect of which 
no special regulations apply. 

2. Advertising-—The use of any advertising 
which may tend to mislead is prohibited, and 
the keeper or operator of any trade-school may 
be required by the Minister of Labour to dis- 
continue any specified advertisement or means of 
advertisement, 

3. Health, Sanitary, and Safety Regulations.— 
Every keeper or operator of a trade-school shall 
be responsible for the proper carrying-out of 
all health, sanitary, and safety regulations upon 
and within the school premises. 

4. Services —A trade-school shall not be oper- 
ated jointly with a shop or other commercial 
business. 

5. Posting Regulations—A copy of these regu- 
lations must be posted in plain view within the 
school premises. 

6. Fees—The annual fees for registration un- 
der this Act shall be as follows: In case one 


Continuation of Government policy of giv- 
ing preference to union labour in hiring work- 
ers. 

Complete revision of the Theatres Act and 
bringing it up to date, as a measure of public 
and industrial safety. 

Taking steps to replace the Victoria General 
Hospital main building with a modern hospi- 
tal building. 

Creation of a steamfitters examination board. 

Implementation of the Limitations of Hours 
Act. 

Continuation of a program of public works 
as unemployment relief measure. 

Establishment of a domestic relations court. 

Enactment of an apprenticeship act. 

Extension. of district for certified electrical 
wiring inspectors to points outside of Halifax. 

Prohibition of the sale of electrical sup- 
plies and appliances not bearing an authori- 
tative stamp of approval. 

Appointment of stationary steam _ boiler, 
compressed air tank and receivers, inspectors. 

The Government was commended for estab- 
lishment of the Industrial Standards Act. 


Opposition to any amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act so as to give the 
right of appeal on question of fact; or so as to 
base compensation on the workers full yearly 
earnings. 


trade or occupation is to be taught, $5. If more 
than one trade or occupation is to be taught, 
$5 in respect of one such trade and $2 in respect 
of each additional trade or occupation, with a 
maximum total fee of $25. 





Coal Subventions 


No change is contemplated “in the prin- 
ciple upon which coal subventions are based ” 
according to a statement made by the Hon. 
T. A. Crerar in the House of Commons on 
March 1. As indicated by the Minister, the 
purpose of these subventions, initiated early 
in the depression, are to place the Canadian 
producer in as good a position as the American 
producer in certain areas and markets of the 
Dominion. In 1986 the Minister stated that 
the subventions paid (partly to the railways for 
the movement of coal) were as follows: on 
Nova Scotia coal, $1,573,000; New Brunswick, 
$15,000; Alberta, $807,000 (Alberta-Ontario 
movement, $163,000); Saskatchewan, $38,000; 
and British Columbia, $118,000. The total 
amount sought in the estimates to provide for 
the payment of the movement of coal was $2,- 
250,000. 
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CANADIAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Convention of Revived Organization 


The convention of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour was held in Toronto, Feb- 
ruary 25-27, 1937. This organization was 
originally formed in 1902 and functioned as 
a national labour body until 1927 when it 
merged with the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labour. It was revived in October, 1986, as 
a result of differences within the All-Canadian 
Congress—Labour Gazette, November, 1936, 
page 977). The president, Mr. Z. David, 
expressed his pleasure at seeing so many 
delegates present from the various local 
unions throughout the country. He informed 
the delegates that Hon. Norman Mcl. 
Rogers, Federal Minister of Labour, was un- 
able to attend through pressure of parliamen- 
tary activities, and that, owing to the un- 
avoidable absence, through illness, of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. Wm. Dick- 
son, Mr. FE. N. Compton, one of the senior 
officials of the Department of Labour, was 
present for the session. 

Addressing the delegates, 


Mr. Compton 


expressed his pleasure for the privilege of | 


attending the convention and regretted that 
the Minister and Deputy Minister of the 
Department were unable to attend. He in- 
timated that the facilities of the Department 
were not utilized by Labour to the fullest 
extent, and declared it would be much easier 
to affect settlements if officers of the De- 
partment were called in at the first sign of 
labour trouble. “The services of the officers 
of the Department are at your disposal,” 
stated Mr. Compton, and he hoped that they 
would be utilized. In thanking Mr. Comp- 
ton, President David referred to the fair 
dealings of the Department in the past and 
was sure it would continue. 

The credential committee reported that 
the following organizations were represented 
at the convention: Canadian Association of 
Railwaymen; Canadian Electrical Trades 
Unions; Electrical Communication Workers; 
Canadian Federation of Musicians; One Big 
Union; Amalgamated Building Workers; 
National Union, of Theatrical Employees; 
National Seamen’s Union; Canadian Printers’ 
Union, as well as representatives of various 
local unions. 

_In the opinion of President David, the 
calling together, at this time, of represen- 
tatives of the various organizations affiliated 
with the Canadian Federation of Labour 
would have a stimulating and strengthening 
effect. He expressed appreciation for the 
response to the call and for the ready co- 
operation received from the local unions. 
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Although the tasks devolving upon the Fed- 
eration were unprecedented, he considered 
it was evident that the membership was pre- 
pared to support its program. He stated 
that the formation of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour thirty-five years ago was the 
result of the Canadian workers desiring an 
organization of their own but the aspiration 
of these workers was nullified to a consider- 
able extent by outside unions. The president 
of the Canadian Federation of Labour opened 
up a new channel between the workers and the 
Government, and its objective, he observed, 
was the complete independence of the Cana- 
dian workers. 


Report of Executive 


In the report of the provisional executive 
board reference was made to the scope of 
the work now being carried on by the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour. The view of the 
Federation was that a political labour party 
should, reflect the policies of the industrial 
labour movement; its status should be that 
of a complementary organization with res- 
pect to the national industrial unions. It 
was further contended that where unions 
expelled their members for non-payment of 
dues, they were readily recruited by the com- 
munist organizations.. The officers were em- 
phatic in their declaration that the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour was opposed to 
Communism and Fascism. 

The attention of the delegates was drawn to 
the work of the National Labour Conference, 
by which the national unions and the unions of 
the Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada were brought together for the purpose 
of joint legislative action. It was emphasized 
that the Federation, aided by councils, would 
do everything possible to facilitate the growth 
of the movement but called upon the affiliated 
bodies and’ directly chartered unions to exert 
efforts to bring in new members. The execu- 
tive board thanked those who were taking the 
lead in the various organizations. 

The delegates were further advised that in 
presentations of legislative programs or meet- 
ing the Government on other matters, the 
representatives of the Canadian unions have 
received an attentive hearing. 

The report also referred to the right of em- 
ployees to organize in unions of their own 
choice and recommended legislation to this 
effect. 

An amendment to the Criminal Code wae 
requested. so as to prevent watching and be- 
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setting of establishments where bona-fide trade 
unionists were employed. 

As an aid to unemployment, it was sug- 
gested that extensive public work programs 
be undertaken by the federal, provincial and 
municipal governments. Opposition was regis- 
tered to any letting down of the barriers to 
immigration until the unemployed had been 
absorbed. 

The work of the League of Nations was 
commended. 


Constitution Approved 


A new constitution for the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Labour was drawn up and approved 
by the delegates. Among other things, the 
constitution provided. for provisional national 
unions (those not sufficiently organized to 
maintain a central executive), and for legis- 
lative committees in the various provinces. 


Adopted Resolutions 


The recommendations in the resolutions 
adopted were:— 

Establishing of a minimum wage for musi- 
clans and. that this class of worker be brought 
under the scope of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Extension of the federal public works pro- 
gram with fifty per cent of the expenditure 
in wages. 

Asking the Government to place contracts 
with contractors and firms which do not dis- 
criminate against Canadian unions. 

Appointing of a Fair Wage Officer for the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Petitioning the Federal Government to enact 
legislation guaranteeing to the workers the 
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right to belong to the organizations of their 
choice and making interference by the em- 
ployers with the exercise of that right a crim- 
inal offence. 3 

Requesting legislation granting workers holi- 
days with pay. 

Demanding an adequate defensive program 
for land, sea and air. 

Protesting the granting of injunction pro- 
ceedings in union affairs where employers are 
not involved. 

Instructing the executive board to take up 
with the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
alleged: discrimination against musicians, mem- 
bers of Canadian unions. 

Employment of two projectionists in all 
theatres while show is in progress. 

Enactment of legislation providing for one 
day’s rest (the interval between the cessation 
of work on a normal working day and the 
commencement of work at the normal hour 
on the next day but one) in seven, in Provinces 
where such an Act is not in force. 

Prohibiting the picketing of an establish- 
ment where members of Canadian unions are 
employed. 

A number of other resolutions dealt with 
matters arising out of the dispute of Septem- 
ber 25, 1936. (Lasour Gazerrs, October, 1936.) 

Officers elected were: President, Zenon 
David, 365 Cartier Park, Montreal, Que.; 
vice-presidents, J. McKinlay, Vancouver, B.C. 
and A. E. Bray, Montreal, Que.; secretary- 
treasurer, W. T. Burford, 126A Sparks St., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Other members of the executive board were: 
Allan Meikle, Winnipeg, Man., G. W. McCol- 
lum, Toronto, Ont., and Charles Reid, To- 
ronto, Ont. 


CONVENTION OF ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Aah the largest and most representative 
attendance in recent years, the twenty- 
first annual convention of the Alberta Federa- 
tion of Labour was held on January 25, 26 
and 27. According to the official report of 
the proceedings, recently received, there were 
present twenty-three delegates representing 
trade unions in all sections of the province. 


Featuring the 1937 convention was the 
attendance of delegates from the former Mine 
Workers Union of Canada, which early in 1936 
merged with the United Mine Workers of 
America. This movement resulting in the 
amalgamation of all mine workers into one 
organization, substantially increased the mem- 
bership of the Alberta Federation of Labour. 

Approximately 150 resolutions were consid- 
ered by the convention during its three day 
sessions. Of this total, nearly forty dealt 


with workmen’s compensation, and were re- 
ferred to a committee on that subject. Among 
the major recommendations in the resolutions 
on workmen’s compensation were: 


Definite advancement in the rates of com- 
pensation paid to workmen and their de- 
pendents; ; 

Appointment of a labour representative on 
the Board, “chosen by the trade union move- 
ment of Alberta”; 

Protesting the levy of seven cents per man 
per day as premium for the medical fund; 

Abolition of the three-day waiting period; 


Compensation to be based on the earnings 
of actual days worked during the year with 
a minimum rate of $20 per week plus an 
additional two dollars per week for each 
child ; 
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Institutional treatment for injured work- 
men during re-habilitation; 

Payment of full compensation until injured 
workmen are fit to resume their former occu- 
pation; 

Reference of disputed cases to a Board of 
Review; 

Appointment of a practical miner to ex- 
amine all mines and authorize improvements 
in the interests of accident prevention; 

Compulsory provision of first class ambu- 
lances by employers in cases of industrial 
accidents, etc, 


Unemployment and Relief—The convention 
adopted several resolutions opposing the Farm 
Employment and Improvement Plan as a 
method of meeting the problem of the single 
unemployed. Two other resolutions pro- 
tested “the subsidizing of private enterprise 
in the name of unemployment relief policies,” 
and “the continued lack of a humane policy 
in dealing with the unemployment question and 
particularly the problem of the single person 
by all governments.” Other resolutions called 
for: the abolition of the relief system and 
its substitution by a system of work for 
wages; the institution of low cost housing; 
pressure by the Trades and Labour Congress 
for unemployment insurance legislation to 
cover all classes of workers; and the estab- 
lishment by the provincial government of “a 
large scale road and hard surfacing program 
protected by a union wage clause.” 


Industrial Organization—Five _ resolutions 
were submitted on the subject of industrial 
organization. In substitution of these, the 
committee on Resolutions made the follow- 
ing recommendation, which was adopted: 

“Resolved, that we reiterate the previous 
action of this Federation by endorsing the 
Industrial form of organization and request the 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada to keep in close touch with the two 
factions in the United States of America, repre- 
sented by the American Federation Executive 
and the Executive Committee of the C.I.O., 
with a view of using their good offices at the 
earliest opportunity to assist in bringing about 
reconciliation between these two mighty forces 
of our movement, and further, that a copy 
of this resolution be forwarded to the Execu- 
tive of the Congress.” 

Mines and Mining—Several amendments 
to the Mines Act were sought in one reso- 
lution which recommended: (1) making it 
compulsory for all coal companies to deter- 
mine by weight instead of measurement (if 
the miners so desire) the amount of coal 
extracted by the individual miner; (2) in- 
clusion of all examiners or fire bosses under 
the jurisdiction of the provincial govern- 
ment; (3) first class ambulances at all mines; 
(4) cost of all first aid training to be borne 


by the government; (5) mine rescue cars to be 
stationed in each mining district with auxil- 
iary station and equipment at each mine. 

In addition, other proposed amendments 
requested were: certificates of competency for 
power hoistmen, abolition of wooden turn- 
tables and tracks and their replacement by 
metal switches and steel track. 

The convention adopted a request for wage 
payments in the mining industry every two 
weeks with a maximum of a three day “hold- 
over” of earnings. 


Amendments were also sought to the 
Coal Mines Wages Security Act to compel 
mine operators to post a bond; to bring the 
administration of the Act under the Mines 
Branch; and to authorize the Chief Inspec- 
tor of Mines “to stop all operators imme- 
diately wages have not been paid.” 

The government was also asked to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Barlow 
report and put into effect a system of licen- 
sing coal mines. 


Bureau of Labour—By an adopted resolu- 
tion the convention instructed the Federa- 
tion Executive “to press vigorously for a 
thorough investigation into the dismissa] with- 
out a hearing, of tried and faithful employees 
of the Alberta Government Civil Service, 
with long seniority, especially in the Bureau 
of Labour” and also that the Executive re- 
quest the re-establishment of the Bureau of 
Labour with an Alberta trade unionist in 
charge. 


Brittsh North America Act-—-The conven- 
tion concurred in a resolution which requested 
the provincial government “to urge the Do- 
minion government to so amend the B.N.A. 
Act to make possible the Dominion govern- 
ment taking over unemployment and all social 
legislation that is interprovincial in its char- 
acter, and further that an Economic con- 
ference be called by the Dominion government 
composed of all sections of society.” 


Other Recommendations 


Among the recommendations contained in 
some of the adopted resolutions were: 


Establishment of coal by-product plants by 
the provincial government; 


Government monopoly of nickel process- 
ing and its exportation under bond; 

Purchasing of code-protected goods in Al- 
berta, “all things being equal.” 

Opposition to any letting down of immigra- 
tion barriers. 

Inauguration of a policy of natural gas 
conservation ; 


Public development of natural resources; 
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Establishment of a government monopoly 
in the development of radium; 


Abolition of Federal Sales Tax; 

Tax of 25 per cent on unearned increment, 
including bonds and mortgages; ! 

Abolition of all lunch counters 
stores ; 

Free text books and supplies to public and 
high school students; 


Inclusion of deserted wives 
Mothers’ Allowance Act. 

Augmentation of provincial government debt 
reduction legislation by a 50 per cent reduc- 
tion on principal due on mortgages on work- 
ers’ homes, and by a reduction of all interest 
on public and private debt to 2% per cent; 

Conversion of the Old Age Pensions Act 


in drug 


under the 


into a “Retiring Allowance Act” with bene-' 


fits payable to all persons over the age of 
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fifty “who actually retire from commercial and 
industrial activities”; and that payments “be 
adequate to maintain a decent standard of 
living having regard to the dependents of 
all persons on this retiring fund.”.... ; 
Establishment of new minimum wage stand- 
ards, “commensurate with present day needs,” 
for all female workers in industry and partic- 
ularly in the hotel and restaurant trade. 


Legislative Requests 


Subsequently, on February 19, officers of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour submitted to 
the provincial government its proposed pro- 
gram of labour legislation. Several of the 
resolutions adopted by the convention—par- 
ticularly those relating to a forty hour week, 
launching of a provincial works scheme, 
renovation of buildings and highways, ete— 
were incorporated in the presentation. 


Annual Report of the Quebec Association for the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents 


The annual report for 1936 of the Quebec 
Association for the Prevention of Industrial 
Accidents was presented and adopted at a 
meeting of that organization held in Montreal 
on February 19, 1937. 

The report, which was prepared by Lieut. 
Col. Arthur Gaboury, general manager of the 
association, indicated that in 1936 there were 
7,952 lost time accidents compared with 
6,602 in 1935. Of these accidents, 47 were 
fatal compared with 33 in the previous year. 
Efforts of the association during the past year 
were increased and it was pointed out that 
as a result of an analysis it was found 
that 88.18 per cent of the accidents were due 
to “human failure ” such as handling objects, 
falls of persons, falling objects, walking on or 
striking objects, and dangerous substances, 
while only 11-19 per cent of accidents were 
attributed to machinery or tools. It was 
suggested in the report that, as “human 
failures” were responsible for the larger pro- 
portion of industrial accidents, the most 
effective way they can be brought under 
control was by “close and _ understanding 
supervision.” | 

A feature of the report was a listing of 
the safety records of various firms in the 
Province during the year. These firms were 
grouped on a basis of the number of man- 
hours without an accident. The highest award 
of the Association—“The Excellence Shield”— 
,was awarded to the following firms: 


Papineau Plant of the Dominion Rubber 
Co. Ltd.—1,148,400 man-hours without aeci- 
dent; St. Henri Works of The Steel Company 
of Canada—1,030,000 man-hours; The Good- 
year Cotton Co. of Canada Ltd, St. Hyacinthe 
—1,622,525 man-hours; and the Canadian 
Marconi Company with 710,942 man-hours 
without accident. 

The following firms have been awarded the 
Association’s Certificate of Merit: 

Cooperage Department of the Steel Company 
of Canada—14 years and 2 months without an 
accident; Yamaska Garments Limited, St. 
Hyacinthe—1,787,500 man-hours without acci- 
dent; Needlecraft Mills Limited, St. Hyacinthe 
—1,558,700 man-hours without accident; 
Gillette Safety Razor Company, Montreal— 
550,000 man-hours without accident (2 years) ; 
Federal Clothing Mfg. Co., Sherbrooke—191,- 
063 man-hours without accident; Eagle Pencil 
Company, Drummondville, 113,087 man-hours 
without accident; Stanley Tool Co. of Canada, 
Roxton Pond, 142,653 man-hours without acci- 
dent; La Cie de Tricot Nicolet, Nicolet— 
123,713 man-hours without accident, and Acton 
Shoe Company, Actonvale, 270,435 man-hours 
without accident. 

Firms awarded the Association’s Certificate 
of Orderliness include: 

R.C.A. Victor Limited; Canadian Allis- 
Chalmers Limited; L. Dejean & Company; 
La Regina Shoe Co, Ltd. Ste-Marie de 
Beauce. 
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LEGISLATION TO AMEND THE COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
Review of Bill introduced by Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour introduced 4 Bill in 
the House of Commons on February 26 to 
amend the Combines Investigation Act, in- 
volving a number of substantial changes. 

The Combines Investigation Act, providing 
penalties and means of investigation for such 
commercial combinations, trusts, mergers and 
monopolies as operate in restraint cf trade 
and to the detriment of the public, was placed 
under the Minister of Labour on its enactment 
in 1928. In 1935 it was amended to provide 
for its administration by the members of the 
Tariff Board under the provisions of the Do- 
minion Trade and Industry Commission Act, 
1935, and reports under the Act were to be 
made to the Prime Minister. 

The Government’s notice of motion for the 
resolution preceding introduction of the Bill 
was given on February 11. The Bill, Number 
41, as introduced and given first reading on 
February 26, provides for administration of the 
Combines Act by a separate Comraissioner 
instead of by the members of the Tariff Board; 
and the Minister in charge of the Act would 
again be the Minister of Labour. Provision 
is made for the Commissioner to have charge 
of the investigation of alleged combines. 
Persons may also be temporarily appointed, if 
necessary at any time, as special commissioners 
to investigate and report regarding alleged 
combines, with the same powers for this pur- 
pose as those of the Commissioner of the Act. 
There is a clarification and extension of the 
definitions of mergers, trusts and monupolies, 
which, if operated in a manner injurious to 
the public, are unlawful combines under the 
Act. Maximum penalties which the courts may 
impose upon parties to unlawful combines are 
increased to $25,000 with or without imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than two years, 
and, upon any corporation contravening the 
Act, a fine not exceeding $100,000, as com- 
pared to provision for a maximum fine of 
$25,000 upon corporations under the existing 
Act. 

The Bill provides for the repeal of sections 
13 and 14 of the Dominion Trade and Indus- 
try Commission Act, 1935, under which sec- 
tions the Combines Investigation Act had been 
placed under the administration of the mem- 
bers of the Tariff Board, and provision had 
been made for certain exemptions from prose- 
cution for alleged offences against the Com- 
bines Act and against certain sections of the 
Criminal Code. Section 14 of the Commission 
Act, which purported to provide these exemp- 
tions, was held by the Supreme Court of Can- 
ada to be constitutionally invalid. 


Other amendments involve changes in a 
number of matters of a more technical nature 
relating to procedure in investigations and in 
court actions. These include changes as to the 
courts which may try offences under the Act, 
restoration of a former provision concerning 
the use of documents as evidence in court 
actions, provision for the transferring of fines 
to the government or governments bearing the 
costs of prosecution, omission of a section 
which had made provision against the trial of 


“a person upon the same evidence or at the 


same time under both the Combines Investi- 
gation Act and section 498 of the Criminal 
Code; also a revision concerning the n.atter of 
returning documents to persons who have pro- 
duced them in investigations under the Act, 
strengthering of a section relating to the lia- 
bility of directors who acquiesce in cffences 
committed by their company, and addition of 
a section declaring that rights of taking civil 
action are not intended to be affected, 

On second reading of the bill on March 1 the 
Minister of Labour reviewed the general 
nature and purposes of the bill in some detail. 
After making mention of changes to which 
reference has already been made above, his 
remarks included the following :— 


Former Combines Legislation 


“The Canadian legislation in connection 
with combines represents an orderly and pro- 
gressive development over a period of almost 
fifty years. In reshaping the legislation, as 
we are seeking to do at this time, we have 
sought to incorporate the best features of 
the several Acts which have preceded the 
present Act. The type of administrative 
agency is naturally one of the most important 
considerations to be kept in view. 


“When we turn back to the earlier attempts 
to deal with combines in Canada we find 
that various types of administrative agencies 
have been employed from time to time, For 
example, the restraint of trade Act of 1889, 
which is now section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, made no special provision for the 
investigation of alleged offences. Several 
methods of administration were used in sub- 
sequent legislation, The Combines Investiga- 
tion Act of 1910 provided for a preliminary 
inquiry by a supreme court judge and sub- 
sequent investigation by a board composed 
of three members, which board was appointed 
specifically for the purpose of investigating 
a particular complaint. In 1919, during the 
brief existence of the Board of Commerce 
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which was established to administer the Com- 
bines and Fair Prices Act, the agency em- 
ployed was a board of three commissioners.” 
The Combines Investigation Act of 1923 


“Under the Combines Investigation Act of 
1923 it was planned to have all important 
investigations conducted by a commissioner 
especially appointed for the purpose, whose 
status and powers were much the same as 
those of a royal commissioner appointed 
under the Inquiries Act. At the same time 
provision was made for preliminary inquiry 
by the Registrar. The office of registrar was 
created by the legislation of 1923 and his 
duties were in the nature of those belonging 
to an executive secretary in connection with 
the administration of the act. The Registrar’s 
powers in the matter of conducting inquiries 
were the same as those of the ad hoc com- 
missioners and were sufficient to enable him, 
if called upon, to carry an investigation to 
its completion. 

“In the years 1930 to 1935 the practice of 
conducting inquiries with special commis- 
sioners fell into disuse. The previous admin- 
istration appointed only one commissioner; 
all the other investigations were conducted 
by the Registrar. One disadvantage of the 
latter method, that is, inquiry by the Regis- 
trar, was that while the Act required that 
the reports of commissioners should be made 
public, it did not contain the same require- 
ment with respect to reports of the Registrar. 
Consequently, few reports were made public 
during the period to which J refer. This had 
the effect of limiting the usefulness of an Act 
which had been designed to attain its purpose, 
at least in some measure, through the full 
use of publicity.” 


Mergers and Monopolies 


“In the present Bill the definition of mon- 
opoly is intended to cover all commercial 
monopolies. In other words, the exemptions 
which were added by the Senate amendments 
of 1985 are excluded in the definition of 
monopoly which is found in this Bill. It will 
include not only any one or more persons 
who ‘substantially control any class or species 
of business’, but also those who ‘have such 
control over the supply or distribution of or 
the demand for products of any class or 
species of business as to enable such person 
or persons to maintain, enhance or substan- 
tially modify or control prices of such pro- 
ducts’. What I have just stated is in the 
terms of the definition of monopoly which 
will be found within the Bill which is now 
before the House. The inclusion of such 
corporations within the definition of monopoly 
does not mean that they are thereby con- 


demned under the Act. It does mean that 
they can be subject to investigation under 
the Act when circumstances warrant such 
investigation. Before they can be convicted 
of any offence against the Act it must be 
proved that their activities have been such 
as to be prejudicial to the public interest. 
They must be brought within the category 
of monopoly, and it must be proved that 
they have operated or are likely to operate 
against the interest of the community. 


“The word ‘trust’ is used in the Act as 
having the same meaning as the word ‘mon- 
opoly’. Mergers are separately defined to 
include all amalgamations of businesses, but 
only mergers which use their powers to injure 
the public will be liable to investigation or 
prosecution under the Act. It cannot be 
made too clear, Mr. Speaker, that the purpose 
of the present Bill is not to prevent or dis- 
courage trade combinations, or to condemn 
large organizations of business merely because 
of their size. Expansion of business has been 
a part of the development of recent years in 
this and other countries. Large scale business 
enterprises of themselves do not operate to 
the public detriment. Unquestionably some 
of them may operate to the public advantage 
through the economies which are brought 
about through the large scale operations they 
conduct. There is nothing in the Bill which 
condemns monopolies, trusts or mergers as 
such. The purpose rather is to bring this 
particular type of organization within the 
scope of the legislation in order that, if a 
monopoly, trust or merger should be con- 
trolling prices to the public detriment, investi- 
gations may proceed under the Act and pen- 
alties may be applied if the offence has 
been committed. We are anxious rather to 
prevent abuses of powers than to pillory or 
to describe as unlawful a particular form of 
economic organization.” 


Penalties 


“T come now to the question of penalties; 
and here too, on the basis of the experience 
of recent years, it 1s proposed to introduce 
a change. In the first place there is no 
intention at all to depart from the use of 
publicity as a main factor in accomplishing 
the purposes for which the Combines Investi- 
gation Act was designed. I am not sure that 
publicity should be described precisely as a 
penalty: it is more of the nature of a remedy 
than a penalty. Publicity is not always 
enough. It has to be realized that there will 
always be some individuals who will not be 
prevented through fear of publicity from 
attempting to reap additional rewards in the 
way of price control which might come to 
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them through a use of their extraordinary 
powers. These may be individuals who are 
not greatly deterred by publicity because of 
their personal viewpoint or the nature of 
their business; or corporations which, owing 
to the anonymity which often clothes the 
operations of incorporated companies, or 
because the companies’ responsibilities are 
shared amongst directors and officers, may be 
peculiarly insensitive to public opinion, For 
such companies and individuals penalties 
must be provided in the form of fines or 
imprisonment which will serve both as a 
deterrent and as a suitable punishment. 


“Tt is felt, in view of the growth of modern 
business corporations, and particularly the 
growth of large scale operations, that if the 
Act is to be efficiently enforced there should 
be an increase in the maximum penalties 
which may be imposed. It is evident that a 
penalty of $25,000 might be insufficient in 
many cases to deter a large corporation from 
violating the Act when in a few weeks or 
months it might make well over this sum 
in additional profits by continued operation 
as a combine. By this Bill the maximum 
penalties which may be imposed by the Act 
are increased from $10,000 to $25,000 in the 
case of individuals and from $25,000 to $100,- 
000 in the case of corporations. The maximum 
term of two years’ imprisonment is retained, 
but under the Act as amended a court may 
impose both fine and imprisonment.” 


Amendment on Use of Documents 


“This Bill includes an amendment to a 
section which was before Parliament a year 
ago. This section relates to the use in criminal 
proceedings of documents which have been 
previously received from witnesses during an 
investigation under the Combines Investigation 
Act. 


“The amendment we sought to make last 
year was to correct an amendment which 
had been introduced by the Senate in the 
previous legislation of 1935. Under the Senate 
amendment it was made impossible, as I 
recall, for a document which had _ been 
produced during an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act to be used there- 
after in a criminal prosecution founded upon 
that inquiry. Last year in the amendment 
introduced by the Government we sought to 
have that corrected, but the Senate stood 
upon its ground; and by what is now proposed 
we seek once more to have that original 
defect corrected. In other words we do not 
believe that documents which are introduced 
during an inquiry should, as it were, find 
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sanctuary during the period of inquiry and 
not be usable thereafter in a criminal prose- 
cution which might be founded upon it.... 

“The section dealing with this matter is 
now submitted in revised form, which makes 
oral evidence inadmissible in any subsequent 
criminal proceeding, instead of only such ora) 
evidence as a witness may be required to give 
in obedience to an order. The new section 
does not give the present special protection 
to documents produced by witnesses.” 


Purpose of the Act 


“The enactment of this measure and its 
enforcement will do much, we believe, to 
restore a healthy competitive condition and 
to eliminate in large measure price fixing 
methods which in some commercial fields have 
operated so decidedly against the public 
interest, 

“Tt follows that the administration of this 
Act will not involve the sanctioning of any 
selected price fixing agreements either because 
the prices which may be fixed are likely to 
prove reasonable or for any similar reasons. 
As I mentioned a short time ago, it is not 
the intention of this government to set up 
machinery which will attempt the task of 
the regulation of industry or the control of 
prices. Price competition, it is certain, is a 
basic essential of a competitive system. No 
government. can or should attempt, under 
the present industrial system in this part of 
the world, to decide what are likely to prove 
to be the reasonable prices for countless 
commodities and services. On the other hand, 
if artificial obstructions are removed so that 
competitive conditions may prevail, prices will 
tend much more readily to conform to their 
proper levels as determined by the market’s 
appreciation of their utility... 

“To conclude, Mr. Speaker, it may be said 
that the purpose of the present Bill is to 
widen the scope of the present Act; to establish 
a full time administrative agency, to provide 
for more suitable and workable provisions with 
respect to the use of evidence; to facilitate 
the greater use of publicity as a remedial 
measure and to provide more suitable and 
more effective penalties for offences. Finally 
I would submit that there has been no more 
appropriate time than the past few years, 
with the very striking disparity between the 
loss of income suffered by many and the 
artificially maintained prices and restrictions 
imposed by others, to serve as a demonstration 
of the need for a vigilant application of the 
sound principles which lie at the foundation 
of this legislation.” 
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REPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON ANTHRACITE COAL 


The Report of the Royal Commission 
appointed under the Inquiries Act to inquire 
into the importation and distribution of 
anthracite coal in Canada was tabled in the 
House of Commons on February 4, 1937, by 
the Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour. 

While finding no evidence as to price fixing 
arrangements, the Commissioner, Dr. H. M. 
Tory, made certain specific recommendations. 
These included: regular analyses of imported 
coals and classification according to suggested 
standards of qualities; maintenance of com- 
petition in the sources of supply and in the 


distribution of anthracite; action by munici- 


palities to prevent such practices as short- 
weighting and the incorrect description of 
various classes of coal; and the encouragement 
of consumers’ co-operative enterprises engaged 
in the distribution of coal. 


Mr. Bernard Bissonnette, K.C., of Montreal, 
acted as counsel for the Commission, and 
Professor K. W. Taylor as economic adviser. 
The report on anthracite coal made in 1933 
by the Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act (Labour Gazette, May, 1983) was taken 
as a basis for the investigation, and the 
Registrar was available for consultation by 
the Commission. The hearings, which began 
on July 8th, were held in public sessions at 
Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Halifax, Saint 
John, and Ottawa, and 106 witnesses, including 
members of all branches of the coal trade, 
port authorities, trade and other organizations, 
were examined. 


The Commissioner reported that anthra- 
cite coal is still the most important fuel for 
domestic heating in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec and that the main sources of 
supply are the United States, Great Britain 
(Wales and Scotland), and Russia, any one of 
which alone could supply the whole of 
Canada’s requirements. The embargo which 
was placed on the importation of Russian 
coal in February, 1931, and which was not 
lifted until September, 1936, eliminated im- 
portations from that country during the period 
covered by the report. Anthracite coal is also 
brought to Canada from Germany, Belgium, 
and French Indo-China and, while these 
countries could not supply all the needs of 
the Canadian market, they have recently 
become increasingly competitive factors in it. 
With the exception of the United States, where 
independent producers exist outside the main 
organization, the export prices in all these 
countries were found to be centrally controlled. 

In the Pennsylvania coal fields of the 
United States production and sales were 


dominated by the seven “line” companies 
until the N.R.A. collective agreements came 
into effect. With the decline of the N.R.A. 
after the adverse decision of the Supreme 
Court, the larger producers and brokers formed 
the Anthracite Institute based on the “open 
price plan”, and members of this association 
now control approximately 85 per cent of. the 
total anthracite tonnage. There are a number 
of independent companies outside the Institute. 
Their prices range from twenty-five to seventy- 
five cents below the prices of the Institute 
members. The Commissioner found that 
anthracite from the United States is freely 
available to all responsible dealers in Canada 
and the fact that importations are principally 
made by rail assures such dealers of direct 
access to the sources of supply. 

In Wales a process of amalgamation has 
resulted in the formation of Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries, Limited, which now con- 
trols about 80 per cent of the anthracite pro- 
duction and which sells through its own agents 
in various markets of the world including 
Canada. The majority of the remaining “in- 
dependent” producers either sell by long-term 
contract through a common export broker 
such as T. T. Pascoe Company, which in this 
way controls 10 per cent of the total Welsh 
production, or dispose of their entire output 
in a specific market for a given season. The 
Commissioner found that the Amalgamated 
and Pascoe companies, which together control 
90 per cent of the total Welsh production, 
work in close co-operation in so far as the 
Canadian market is concerned. Almost all 
Scotch anthracite reaching Canada is sold 
through a company owned and controlled by 
an organization of Scottish producers. 


The German Coal Cartel (Kohlensyndikat) 
controls the export of German anthracite coal 
through five selling agencies. Up to the end of 
1935 the T. T. Pascoe Company had contracts 
with at least two of these agencies and pos- 
sessed some sort of exclusive control over sales 
of German coal in Canada, but the Commis- 
sioner found that in 1936 German anthracite 
was being offered freely in Canada and at re- 
duced prices. Belgian anthracite is now reach- 
ing Canada in considerable quantities. It is 
similar to the German coal in quality and ex- 
port sales are a monopoly of the Belgian State 
Railways. In French Indo-China the anthra- 
cite mines are operated under concessions 
granted by the French Government. Freight 
rates are the controlling factor in the market- 
ing of this coal in Canada. 

The dominant anthracite importing organi- 
zation in Canada is the “ Webster Group,” 
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originally composed of the Canadian Import 
Company and its subsidiaries, the British Coal 
Corporation and the St. Lawrence Stevedoring 
Company, but now ancluding also The F. P. 
Weaver Company and Hartt and Adair Coal 
Company. This group through their agency 
agreements with Amalgamated Anthracite Col- 
lieries and T. T. Pascoe Company, and their 
facilities for discharging and handling overseas 
coal, have possessed a complete monopoly in 
the city of Quebec since 1931. During the 
years 1933 to 1935 inclusive they have con- 
trolled approximately 74 per cent of Welsh im- 
portations and 58 per cent of all overseas 
importations of anthracite coal in the Mont- 
real market, and 40 per cent of Welsh imports 
in the city of Toronto. 


Altogether the “ Webster Group ” controlled 
between 80 per cent and 90 per cent of all 
Welsh anthracite reaching the Canadian market 
during the years 1933 and 1934. The unusual 
importance of this control over such a high 
percentage of Welsh anthracite coal lay in the 
preference shown by Canadian consumers for 
British coal and in the popularity of the blower 
furnace which had been developed for the pur- 
pose of burning small sizes of Welsh anthra- 
cite and which would burn only anthracite 
which possessed a low ash fusing point. Both 
Scotch and United States anthracite are high 
ash fusing point coals and so are unsuitable 
for blower use. Of the other low ash fusing 
point anthracites, Russian was shut out of 
Canada by embargo, German supplies were 
controlled by the Pascoe Company, and Bel- 
gian and Indo-Chinese anthracites had not yet 
become an important factor in the Canadian 
market. During these years, therefore, the 
“Webster Group” not only dominated the 
Canadian market in respect to all kinds of 
overseas coal, but possessed a still greater con- 
trol over the only available coal suitable for 
use in blower furnaces, a coal which was in 
increasing demand. 


The Commissioner reported that this control 
was somewhat relaxed in 1935, when the Pas- 
coe Company began to ship to an importer 
outside the “ Webster Group,” and stiil further 
relaxed in 1986 when German anthracite began 
to be more freely offered in Canada, and Bel- 
gian and Indo-Chinese importations were 
greatly increased. The lifting of the embargo 
on Russian anthracite is expected to make 
still further supplies available to “ independ- 
ent ” Canadian importers. 

The report describes in some detail the 
various and complicated transactions whereby 
the “ Wiebster Group ” secured control of The 
F. P. Weaver Company, Hartt and Adair Coal 
Company, and Lane and Robitaille, Ltd. The 
finding of the Commissioner is that, with the 


exception of the last named, which was re- 
sold, these companies should be considered to 
be constituent parts of the one organization 
which, through its affiliations in England, 
effectively controlled the importation and sale 
of Welsh anthracite in Montreal and Quebec 
and, to a less extent, in Toronto, and during 
1933 to 1935, the importation of German an- 
thracite as well; and that during those years 
such anthracite could not be obtained freely 
or in adequate quantities by other Cxsnadian 
importers. 


The report also describes the various agree- 
ments existing between the British exporters, 
particularly the Amalgamated Anthracite Col- 
lieries, and the Canadian importers, particu- 
larly the “ Webster Group,” both with regard 
to the control of supplies and the handicaps 
placed in the way of competitors. The various 
“ over-riding ” or special commissions provided 
in these agreements for the various importers 
are strongly condemned as having, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, no adequate 
justification for their imposition. 


While production costs in Wales were not 
secured during the investigation, the agree- 
ments between Amalgamated Anthracite Col- 
lieries and its Canadian agents provided that 
export prices to Canada should not exceed the 
Amalgamated Company’s average f.ob. prices 
obtaining on the Swansea market. In Canada 
the wholesale prices of domestic sizes showed 
a pronounced downward trend during the past 
seven years, while the wholesale prices of the 
small (blower) sizes showed a slight upward 
trend. This was in accordance with the changes 
in the demand for the two sizes. The fact 
that importers’ gross margins, which had been 
increasing from 1930 to 1933, showea a very 
marked decrease since that time was attributed 
in a large measure to the proceedings taken 
under the Combines Investigation Act as a re- 
sult of the investigation concluded in 1933. 
Retailers’ gross margins also showed a general 
decline. It is noted, however, that in Quebec, 
where the Canadian Import Company held a 
complete monopoly and where, incidentally, 
retailers’ margins were exceedingly narrow, the 
wholesale price was a dollar a ton higher than 
in Montreal. 

The net profits on the Montreal anthra- 
cite operations of the Canadian Impor:. Com- 
pany and its affiliated British Coal Corpora- 
tion, after allowing for discharging, preparation 
and handling at actual cost to the St. Lawrence 
Stevedoring Company, was stated by the com- 
pany to be 33 cents per ton before income tax, 
on 487,667 tons of coal handled at this principal 
centre of distribution in 1935. The correspond- 
ing net profit was similarly stated at 67 cents 
per ton for the average of the two years 1933 
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and 1934, on 463,330 tons handled in 1933 and 
543,895 tons in 1934. Corresponding profits 
per ton as ascertained by accountants engaged 
by the Dominion Government to assist in the 
1933 inquiry were 55 cents for 1929, 73 cents 
for 1930, 64 cents for 1931, and 72 cents for 
1932, with a somewhat lower percentage of 
administrative costs allocated to anthracite 
operations in these earlier years. 

The Commissioner revorted that the inves- 
tigation had failed to disclose any evidence 
as to price fixing arrangements. The estab- 
lishment of prices in any one city or district 
is usually effected by one of the large im- 
porters or. dealers fixing his own price. which 
local competitors are content to follow. 

The report contains tables of pric2s indi- 
cating their general trend, statistical data of 
margins, volume of sales, composition of gross 
margins, costs of operation and other bases of 
the Commissioner’s conclusions. It contains 
also general comments on the state of the retail 
trade and the position of the retailers, a sur- 
vey of the situation with regard to dock space 
occupied and available at the various eastern 
ports, information as to labour cond:tions in 
the coal business, and various representations 
and recommendations which were made to the 
Commission concerning objectionable condi- 
tions existing in the trade. 

The investigation disclosed a considerable 
variation in the quality of anthracite coal 
sold in Canada and a number of instances 
where steam coal had been mixed with anthra- 
cite or sold as anthracite under special names 
likely to mislead purchasers as to its origin 
and quality. In this connection the Com- 
missioner recommended that a more vigorous 
use be made by the municipalities of their 
power to eliminate frauds and other objec- 
tionable practices in the coal trade, that all 
anthracite entering Canada be classified ac- 
cording to a recommended standard, and that 
continuous and systematic analyses of such 
anthracite be conducted. 

The Commissioner recommended that every 
encouragement should be given to the estab- 
lishment of genuine co-operative organiza- 
tions. 

It is also recommended that, insofar as the 
present fixing of export prices in the countries 
of origin permit, freedom in the importation 
of anthracite coal should be maintained and 
that in this connection the peculiar require- 
ments of Canada in respect to anthracite 
of a low ash fusing point should be fully 
recognized as a problem distinct from the 
availability of Scotch or United States anthra- 
cites which are unsuitable for blower use. 
Accordingly it is recommended particularly 
that steps be taken to keep open the channels 


of trade in this low ash fusing point anthra- 
cite. It is further recommended that impor- 
tations should be made directly from the 
country of origin rather than through agencies 
which may already control competitive sup- 
plies in another country. Finally, as a means 
of accomplishing these results and maintain- 
ing competition in the best interests of con- 
sumers, it is recommended that the Combines 
Investigation Act should be continued to be 
enforced. 


Old Age Pensions in New Brunswick 


The first annual report of the New Bruns- 
wick Old Age Pensions Board, tabled in the 
Legislature on March 4, 1937, indicates that 
pension payments during the last four months 
of the last fiscal year amounted to $469,283, 
and that the number of pensioners on the roll 
at the end of the fiscal year, October 31, was 
9,107—males numbering 4,533, and females, 
4574. The average monthly pension was 
$13.07. 

“Wage Executions For Debt” is the title 
of a bulletin issued recently by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, United! States, Department 
of Labor. This survey, deals extensively with 
the subject of consumer-debt and summarizes 
the results of investigation of the frequency of 
levies by creditors against the wages of em- 
ployees in representative industrial communi- 
ties. 





The formatom of a labour union among tex- 
tile workers in the municipality of St. Gre- 
goire de Montmorency is announced in u 
recent issue of the Quebec Official Gazette. 
The new association is known as the National 
Catholic Syndicate of the Textile Industry of 
St. Gregoire de Montmorency. 





The Lasour Gazerre for January, 1937, page 
4, contained a reference to an announcement 
made by the Hon. David Croll, Ontario Minis- 
ter of Welfare and Municipal Affairs, that, 
effective January 1, 1937, the Ontario Gov- 
ernment would assume the entire cost of 
mothers’ allowances in the province as well 
as taking over the municipal share of the cost 
of old age pensions. In his budget address on 
March 9, Premier Hepburn stated that the new 
financial arrangement in this regard would 
commence on April 1, instead of January 1, 
as previously announced. Hon. Mr. Hepburn 
said it was found that the province was without 
legislative authority to make payments for 
January, February and March and for that 
reason the new arrangement could not come 
into effect until April 1. 
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CODES IN ALBERTA 


Regulations Governing Automotive, Wholesale, and Barbering Trades 


On October 19, 1934, the Department of 
Trade and Industry Act (LAsourR GAZETTE, 
May, 1934, p. 442), was proclaimed in force 
in Alberta. Authorizing the establishment of 
codes to regulate wages, supervise labour con- 
ditions and control prices, the Act applied to 
wholesale and retail dealers, druggists, printers, 
restaurant-keepers, dry-cleaners, barbers and 
hairdressers and plumbing, heating and sani- 
tary engineers. Other trades might petition 
to be brought within the scope of the Act. 
A section provided for the registration and 
licensing of persons engaged in the specified 
trades. 

No action was taken under the authority of 
the Act until 1936, when “codes of fair com- 
petition and business practice” for the retail 
trade and the cleaning and dyeing industry 
were issued. (Lasour Gazetts, May, 1936, 
pp. 424-426). These were declared effective 
from April 6, 1986 and contained labour provi- 
sions and a schedule of approved prices below 
which no firms or operators were to be per- 
mitted to sell their services. 

During the first session of the Legislature 
in 1936, the Department of Trade and In- 
dustry Act, was amended to repeal the sec- 
tion under which trades might be registered 
and licensed and to substitute a section em- 
powering the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make any necessary regulations to carry 
out the provisions of the Act. This amend- 
ment was deemed to have been in force 
from October 18, 1934. During the same ses- 
sion The Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act was passed and proclaimed in effect 
from April 15, 1936. (Lasour Gazette, June, 
1936, p. 499). This Act widened the scope of 
such powers as had been conferred on the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in respect of 
the designating and licensing of trades under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act. 
Codes approved since the passage of this 
legislation have been issued under the au- 
thority of both Acts. 

A code covering the commercial printing 
industry was issued on October 17, 1986. 
(Lasotur Gazettr, November, 1936, pp. 1004-5). 
On November 16, codes covering barber shops, 
the wholesale trades, the automotive and 
photo finishing trades were also published in 
the Alberta Gazette. 

In January, 1937, charges were brought 
against an Edmonton printing company for 
printing letterheads at a price below that fixed 
in the printing code. The case was dismissed 
when the magistrate ruled that the Order in 


Council was not effective to bring the print- 
ing code dnto force since no date had been 
specified. Accordingly, the printing code was 
gazetted again on February 15, 1937, with the 
stipulation that it should come into force 
on the date of publication. At the same time 
the automotive and photo finishing trades 
were proclaimed within the Act and codes 
covering these trades, as well as barber shops 
and the wholesale trades, were re-issued to 
come into force at once. 

By amendments published in the Alberta 
Gazette of February 27, 1987, the price 
schedules in the codes applying to the auto- 
motive and photo finishing trades, com- 
mercial printing, cleaning and dyeing, whole- 
sale and barber trades, have been struck out. 
Common to all the codes are provisions for 
dealing with certain unfair competitive trade 
practices. In addition, some of the amended 
codes contain certain provisions designed to 
improve working conditions. 

As indicated above, the codes for printing, 
cleaning and dyeing and the retail trades have 
been summarized in the Labour Gazette. No 
changes have been made in the retail code. 
The only change made in the other two codes 
are those relating to prices, except that in 
the printing code, the labour provisions, as 
originally enacted, have been struck out. 
The codes governing the automotive, photo 
finishing, barber shops and wholesale trades as 
gazetted on February 15, 1937, and amended 
on February 27, 1937, declare certain prac- 
tices to be unfair, and all but the photo finish- 
ing code lay down provisions concerning 
labour. These provisions are summarized in 
the following paragraphs: 

Automotive Trades—In the automotive 
trades, employees or persons seeking employ- 
ment may not be required to purchase stock 
in the company before obtaining past due or 
future wages, or to join or refrain from join- 
ing any association. No person under 16 
years of age may be employed and wages 
lower than those established under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act or the Industrial Standards 
Act may not be paid. 

Wholesale Trade—The wholesale trade is 
provided with an advisory committee of six 
members, representative of the trade. Rea- 
sons for cancellation or suspension of licences 
by the Department of Trade and Industry 
must be given to the committee. The code 
stipulates that wholesalers must comply with 
provincial laws regulating hours and wages. 
They must close on Saturday at noon, or not 
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later than 1 p.m., and on Sundays and statu- 
tory holidays, except in cases of “dire emer- 
gency.” 

Barbering Trade—In the barber trade a 
journeyman barber may not be paid: at a rate 
less than $15 per week, with a commission 
of 60 per cent of his gross weekly receipts. 
Payment. for part days must be at an hourly 
rate of 40 cents. Employers must make 
reasonable provisions for the health and! safety 
of the workers and no person under 16 years 
of age may be employed. The code declares 
that employees shall have the right to 
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organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and shall 
be free from the interference, restraint or 
coercion of employers in the designation of 
such representation or in self-organization or 
in other concerted. activities for the purpose 
of collective bargaining or other mutual aid. 
or protection. Employees or persons seeking 
employment. shall not be required, as a con- 
dition of employment, to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organizing 
or assisting a labour organization. 





STATISTICS OF STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAYS IN CANADA 1935 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 

recently issued its annual reports on Sta- 
tistics of Steam Railways of Canada and Sta- 
tistics of Electric Railways of Canada, both of 
which cover the year ending December 31, 
1935. Copies of these reports may be obtained 
from the King’s Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of 
50 cents and 25 cents respectively. 


Steam Railways 


The report on statistics of steam railways 
indicates that although railway gross earnings 
in 1935 did not show gains each month over 
corresponding revenues of the previous year, 
as they did in 1934, the declines in March, 
May and June were more than offset by in- 
creases in the other nine months and the total 
increased from $300,837,815 in 1934 to $310,- 
107,155 or by 3-1 per cent in 1935. Operating 
expenses, however, increased at a greater rate 
from $251,999,667 in 1934 to $263,942,899 in 
1935, thereby reducing net operating revenues 
from $48,838,148 to $46,164,256, and the net 
corporate loss of all railways before deducting 
dividends and reserves was greater by $1,868,- 


761, increasing from $81,738,164 to $83,606,925. 


Freight revenues were larger than in 1934 
by $8,229,202 or 4 per cent, but passenger 
revenues increased by only $262,606, or by less 
than one per cent. Excess baggage, sleeping 
car and parlour car and chair car receipts also 
declined. A decline was registered in express 
and milk receipts but mail revenue showed an 
increase of $100,442 or 1-5 per cent. Taxes in- 
creased from $8,990,970 in 1934 to $9,072,259 in 
1935. 

The tonnage of revenue freight carried in- 
creased and although the number of passengers 
carried showed a slight. decrease, passenger 
miles increased slightly. Shipments of agri- 
cultural products were lighter than in 1934 
by 913,806 tons or 5-5 per cent. Animal prod- 
ucts decreased 9-6 per cent but mine products 
increased 1-8 per cent, and forest products 4-7 


per cent. Manufactures and miscellaneous in- 
creased from 17,409,568 tons to 18,858,764 tons. 
Automobiles, trucks and parts were heavier 
by 345,044 tons and iron and steel increased by 
240,605 tons. The tonnage of agricultural im- 
plements also showed an increase of 45,982 
tons or 42 per cent. 


“The average number of employees in- 
creased from 127,326 to 127,526 and the pay 
roll increased from $163,336,634 in 1934 to 
$172,956,217. A reduction in basic rates of 
pay of 15 per cent was made in 1933 and was 
carried through to January 1, 1985 when 3 
per cent was restored and another 2 per cent 
was restored on May 1, 1935. Somewhat 
corresponding reductions and restorations were 
made in salaries. The effect of these changes 
raised the average hourly pay of all classes 
of employees except maintenance of equip- 
ment, regular apprentices and news-agents, the 
increase for employees on hourly rates being 
from 53-1 cents in 1934 to 55-7 cents per hour 
and for employees on daily and monthly rates 
from $5.216 per day, to $5.442 per day. Other 
factors also enter into these increases. ‘The 
average number of employees is the sum of 
the counts made each month divided by 12 and 
consequently does not reflect short time. The 
number of hours and days worked is the total 
full time and part time positions. Reducing the 
hours to days on an eight hour basis and adding 
to the days worked shows only slightly over 
one per cent increase in actual employment in 
time for less than a sixth of one per cent in- 
crease in the average number of employees.” 


As in former years, the report contains a 
table showing by classes of employees, the 
average number employed during the year, 
the total hours or days on duty, total salaries 
and wages paid, the average number of hours 
or days worked per employee in each class or 
occupation, the average earnings per hour 
or per day and per year. 
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The figures as to the number of employees 
in each class on hourly or equivalent rates, 
the average time worked and average earnings 
per hour and per year, were included in the 
supplement to the January issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, on Wages and Hours of Labour in 
Canada, 1929, 1985 and 1936, Appendix B. 

During the year reviewed by the report, the 
number of passengers killed in train accidents 
dropped from 16 in 1934 to 10 in 1935. None 
of these was killed in collision or derailments, 
but 8 were killed falling from cars and getting 
on and off cars. The number of passengers 
injured increased from 417 in 1934 to 432 in 
1935. 

The number of employees killed remained 
the same (43) as in the previous year and the 
number injured decreased from 1,119 to 1,026. 
Railway employees were absent from their 
duties because of injuries received in accidents 
(train and non-train) for 150,615 days as against 
147,634 days in 1984. 

The number of days lost through non-train 
accidents totalled 116,637 compared with 33,978 
days lost through train accidents. 

The number of other persons killed in train 
accidents increased from 236 to 269, due largely 
to a greater number of pedestrians and motor- 
ists being struck at highway crossings. 

Non fatal accidents to employees were 1,026 
in number affecting 869 trainmen, 64 truckmen, 
3 switch tenders, etc., 8 stationmen, 23 shop- 
men, and 32 other employees. Classified by 
causes, there were: 43 accidents due to coupling 
or uncoupling, 23 to collisions, 15 to derailments 
3 to parting of trains, 82 to falling from trains 
or cars, 173 to getting on or off trains or cars, 
32 to being struck by trains, etc., 1 to over- 
head obstructions and 654 accidents classed as 
“other causes.” 

The report also contains informative sta- 
tistics for each railway as to capital, receipts, 
and expenditures, track, equipment, traffic, ete. 


Electric Railways 


Traffic on electric street and suburban rail- 
ways in Canada continued to increase during 
1935, according to the annual report on “ Sta- 
tistics of Electric Railways of Canada.” Sta- 
tistics given in the report include figures for 
motor buses operated by electric railways. 

Total fare passengers carried during the year 
amounted to 600,728,313 compared with 595,- 
143,903 in 1934 and 585,385,094 in 1933. Traffic 
was still less than the 1932 level however and 
also less than for any previous year during 
the past decade. The outstanding increase in 
trafic was made in Hamilton, where the 
number of passengers increased from 12,413,821 
in 1934 to 17,267,897 passengers in 1935. The 
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report states that improved business conditions 
in Hamilton, restriction of competing taxis, 
and a reduction in the cash fare on January 
16, 1985 from 7 to 5 cents were responsible 
for this improvement of 39 per cent. 

Of the nine systems carrying over 10 million 
passengers per annum, five reported decreases 
in passengers carried. The Montreal system 
which carried almost one-third of the total 
showed a decrease of 0-8 per cent, Toronto 
a decrease of 1-3,,Ottawa, 2-4 per cent, Quebec, 
2-1 per cent and Calgary 1:6 per cent, In- 
creases in the number of passengers carried 
were registered in British Columbia (Vancouv- 
er, Victoria, New Westminster, etc.) 3-05 
per cent; Winnipeg, 2-9 per cent, Hamilton, 
39-1 per cent and Edmonton Radial 8-9 per 
cent. Of twelve systems carrying between 
one and ten million passengers six reported 
losses and six reported gains, the net result 
being an increase of 3:1 per cent. The 
remaining eighteen smaller systems showed a 
loss of 1:6 per cent. 

Total revenues of all systems increased 
in 1935 from $40,048,136 for the previous 
year to $40,442,320. Operating expenses were 
reduced during the year from $28,036,754 to 
$28,009,013 resulting in an increase in net 
operating revenues of $421,925 or from $12,- 
011,382 to $12,433,307. 

The number of employees was 14,881 com- 
pared with 14,544 in 1934, there being 7,082 
conductors, motormen, and conductor-motor- 
men in 1935 against 7,808 in 1934. Motor 
bus, coach and truck drivers and conductors 
numbered 595. Total salaries and wages were 
$18 649,516.97 compared with $18,546,749.55 in 
1934. Statistics respecting the numbers and 
wages of various classes of wage earners are 
shown as follows:— 

Maintenance of way, etc., trackmen, line- 
men, etc., 1,824 with total wages of $2,074, 
220 57, 

Maintenance of electric cars—electricians 
80, wages, $105,808.23; other employees 1,705, 
wages, $2,099,077.58. 

Maintenance of motor bus-coach and truck- 
motor mechanics 90, wages, $124,968.31; other 
employees, 205, wages, $259,457.53. 

Motormen, conductors and conductor-motor- 
men, 7,082, wages, $9,029,836.68. 

Substation employees, 205, wages, $312,646.- 
11; other powerhouse employees, 498, wages, 
$718,221.98. 

Motor bus, coach and truck drivers and 
conductors, 595, wages, $840,835.33; other em- 
ployees, 702, wages, $761,204.64. 

Accidents to employees were 2 fatal and 
388 non-fatal; to passengers, 1 fatal and 
1,517 non-fatal; to others, 61 fatal and 652 
non-fatal, making a total of 64 fatal accidents 
and 2, 557 non-fatal accidents in 19385. Comput- 


020 


ing these figures the report points out that 
only one passenger of the 600-7 million carried 
was killed, and 1,517 were injured. Also two 
employees and sixty-one other persons were 
killed in accidents. Of these, the report 
states, thirty-six were pedestrians, twenty-three 
were motorists, one was riding in a vehicle 
other than a motor vehicle, two were em- 
ployees other than conductors, motormen and 
bus drivers, and one was classed as “other 
persons.” Collisions accounted for fifty of 
these deaths, electric contact for one, and the 
remaining thirteen were from other causes. 
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Passenger cars, closed, in service were as 
follows: two men, 1,609 in 1935 as against 
1,682 in 1934 and 2,207 in 1930; one man 
1,566 in 1935 as against 1,543 in 1934; either 
two or one man, 220 in 19385 as against 213 
in 1934. All passenger cars were 3,707 in 
1935 as against 3,748 in 1934. There were 
552 buses in 19385 compared with 537 in 1934 
and 520 in 19380. 

Detailed statistics for each railway are also 
given in the report showing capital employed, 
receipts and expenditures, trackage, equipment, 
traffic, employees, accidents, etc. 


NEW FACTORY LEGISLATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1937 


In the February issue of the Labour Gazette 
reference was made to the British Govern- 
ment’s new Factories Bill which was issued 
on February 2, 1937. In the British Ministry 
of Labour Gazette for February, a more de- 
tailed review of the new bill was given as 
follows: 

The second reading of the Factories Bill, 
1937, was moved by the Home Secretary in 
the House of Commons on February 11. 
The object of the bill, as described in the 
preamble, is “ 0 consolidate, with amendments 
the Factory and Workshop Acts, 1901 to 1929, 
and other enactments relating to factories; 
and for purposes connected with the purposes 
aforesaid.” 


In a memorandum, prepared by the Home 
Office, showing the extent to which the bill 
differs from the existing law, it is stated that 
the bill proposes to revise the present law in 
conformity with modern standards amd condi- 
tions, and will provide for greatly improved 
arrangements for securing the safety, health 
and welfare of factory workers. The proposals 
in the bill are the outcome of a careful review 
of the results of the long experience acquired 
by the Home Office in the administration of 
the Act of 1901, of enquiries by numerous 
committees which have considered different 
parts and aspects of the wide field of indus- 
trial regulation, of researches carried out by 
scientific bodies, and of experiments and in- 
vestigations conducted by the industries them- 
selves and by individual manufacturers. Fur- 
ther, they have been framed in the light of 
prolonged discussions which have taken place 
with representatives of the employers and of 
the workers. 

The bill does away with the distinction in 
the present law between “factories” and 
“workshops,” and between textile and non- 
textile factories. There is a new definition of 
the term “factory,” which will cover, in a 
general definition, the great majority of works, 


with the addition of certain specified classes 
which are not or may not be sufficiently 
covered by the general definition. 


Health, Safety and Welfare—The clauses 
dealing with these subjects number sixty-one, 
as compared with eighteen sections in the Act 
of 1901: the six clauses relating to “welfare ” 
(which deal with such matters as the supply 
of drinking water, washing facilities, accom- 
modation for clothing, seats for female work- 
ers, first aid, etc.) had no counterpart in the 
old Act. Notable changes are introduced in 
regard to the cleaning of factories, overcrowd- 
ing, temperature, transmission, machinery, 
hoists and lifts, the cleaning of machinery by 
women and young persons, steam boilers, and 
the removal of dust or fumes. The provisions 
as to means of escape in case of fire are 
extended and strengthened. 

Other important new proposals deal with 
lighting, medical supervision, and numerous 
special safety provisions covering a_ great 
variety of cases. There are also new provisions 
relating to underground rooms, lifting exces- 
sive weights, and the prohibition of the im- 
portation or sale of articles in the manufacture 
of which a prohibited material or process has 
been used. 

Employment—tThe bill contains an impor- 
tant revision of the existing law in regard to 
hours of employment of women and young 
persons. The main features of the new 
scheme are a normal maximum weekly lmit 
of 48 working hours, a daily maximum limit 
of nine working hours, and a maximum period 
of employment (inclusive of intervals for 
meals and rest) of eleven hours. 

Overtime is allowed (subject to conditions) 
for women and young persons of 16 years of 
age and upwards. No overtime will be per- 
missible in the case of young persons under 16 
years of age, and as regards young persons of 
16 years and over, the Home Secretary will be 
empowered to prohibit or restrict the overtime 
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for those employed in any particular process 
if he is satisfied that it will prejudicially affect 
their health. The overtime, for women and 
young persons over 16, is restricted in general 
to 100 hours a year; but power is given to the 
Home Secretary to increase this amount, so 
far as concerns the employment of women 
up to a maximum of 150 hours in any class of 
factory liable to seasonal or other special pres- 
sure of work. The overtime may not exceed 
six hours in any week, and can only take place 
in 30 weeks in any year; but the Home Secre- 
tary is given certain powers to relax these 
requirements either for any class or description 
of factory where the exigencies of the trade 
make it necessary, or for any particular fac- 
tory if the increase is necessary by reason of 
an unforeseen pressure of work or other emer- 
gency. 

Part VI of the new bill re-enacts with amend- 
ments some of the special provisions contained 
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in the Act of 1901 which relax the general 
provisions as to hours of employment, holidays 
and Sunday employment in the case of par- 
ticular classes of work. The system under 
which young persons under 16 years of age 
must, on being taken into employment, be 
certified by the certifying surgeon—renamed 
in the bill “examining surgeon ’”’—as fit for 
employment, is maintained and improved. 
Docks, Warehouses, Buildings, etc—Part VII 
of the bill continues the arrangements under 
which certain specified provisions of the Act 
are applied to docks and warehouses. It also 
applies certain specified provisions (notably the 
power to make special regulations for safety 
and health) to certain classes of work done by 
shore workers in ships in harbour or wet dock; 
to building operations, which are only partly 
within the existing Act; and to works of 
engineering construction, which now come 
within the scope of the Act for the first time.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF UNITED STATES SECRETARY OF LABOUR 


Observations on Lag Between Production and Employment—Survey of 
Future Activities 


HE twenty-fourth annual rerort of the 
United States Secretary of Labour, re 
cently received, refers specifically to a factor 
that is particularly in evidence with the return 
of more normal industrial conditions, viz— 
the lag between production and employment. 
Commenting on this problem, the observa- 
tions of Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labour, are as follows:— 

“ Notwithstanding the many significant ad- 
vances recorded, there is still a long way to 
go before predepression levels of employment 
and earnings are reached and before working 
and living conditions attain those standards of 
which the resources of our country and the 
productive capacity of our people admit. 


“Tt is a matter of concern that employment 
has lagged behind production. Longer hours, 
expiration of an interval before the service 
industries reflect the increase in industrial pro- 
duction and employment, technological ad- 
vance and gains in the efficiency of manage- 
ment are contributing factors to this dis- 
crepancy. There are some who hold that it 
is but a temporary maladjustment which 
will disappear when recovery gets more mo- 
mentum; others, that it is likely to continue. 

“Whatever the developments in the future, 
the fact that employment has not in every 
industry kept pace with production is one of 
the immediate aspects of the problem of un- 
employment with which we are confronted. 
Nor have we sufficient data to enable us, with 
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precision, to formulate an immediately practic- 
able plan to solve it. Shorter hours are prof- 
erred as an essential measure. But how 
much shorter is the all-important question. 
That a minimum should be set below which 
wages cannot fall is another generally ac- 
cepted necessity. 

“Voluntary agreements on shorter hours 
and minimum fair wages among employers 
within an industry and possibly between one 
industry and another would be a step in the 
right direction. Whether such agreements 
are likely without compulsion of legislation is 
questionable. Continued leadership on the 
part of the Government in the restoration of 
employment and increase in the purchasing 
power: of wage earners is being more and 
more accepted as essential in the public in- 
terest.” 

Future Activities 


Surveying the future activities of the United 
States Department of Labour the Secretary 
of Labour indicates the program to be in the 
direction of :— 

1. Intensifying its efforts for greater gains 
with respect to each of its following objectives: 

(a) Steady work in private employment. 

(b) Adequate assistance in securing jobs 
through the United States Employment 
Service. F 

(c) Adequate facilities for training. 

(d) Shorter hours of work. 

(e) Adequate annual income from wages. 

(f) Safe and healthful conditions of 
work. 


(g) Better 
collective bargaining, 
tion, and arbitration. 

(h) Elimination of child labour. 

(1) Adequate care and support when 
incapacitated by reason of accident, indus- 
trial disease, unemployment, or old age. 

(j) Improving living and social conditions 
for wage earners. 

2. Co-operating with each of the States in— 

(a) The development of a specific pro- 
gram for the advancement of labour 
standards designed to meet its respective 
needs. 

(b) Conferences within a State to pro- 
mote this program. 

3. Extending its scope to include all groups 
of wage earners. 

4. Providing more and more adequate infor- 
mation with respect to employment, hours, 
wages, and other conditions affecting the work 
and life of wage earners as a basis for sound 
public policy. 

Promoting participation of wage earners 
in functions concerned with their employment, 
social, and living conditions. 


The Secretary considered that in achieving 
certain objective “legislation and the use 
of the police powers of the State or the Gov- 
ernment is practical only in obtaining mini- 
mum standards and well-agreed-upon desirable 
conditions, such as those that have to do with 


industrial relations through 
conciliation, media- 
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hours of work, physical conditions, compulsory 
insurance, et cetera.” 

Continuing, Miss Perkins stated: “Beyond 
these there is a field in which more desirable 
standards are attainable by co-operation be- 
tween workers and employers and for which 
knowledge, education, and persuasion are 
needed on both sides to permit as good a 
living as possible for people who work in in- 
dustry. A high objective can be promoted 
by effective collective bargaining in which both 
parties to the bargain insisting upon their in- 
alienable rights also recognize and practice the 
equally binding obligations which such rights 
impose.” 

The report also contains cendensed reports 
of the activities of the bureaus and services 
of the Department of Labor for the period 
under review including the United States Con- 
ciliation Service, the Employment Service, 
Office of the Solicitor, Office of the Chief 
Clerk, the Division of Labor Standards, the 
Library of the Department, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the Immigration and Natur- 
alization Service, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Women’s Bureau, and the United States Hous- 
ing Corporation. 





In 1935, there were 129 concerns in Canada 
which were occupied chiefly in the manu- 
facture of articles from sheet iron or steel, 
tinplate, Canada plate or terne plate, accord- 
ing to a report issued recently by the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics entitled “The Sheet 
Metals Products Industry in Canada, 1935.” 
Capital employed in these establishments in 
1935 amounted to $47,369.004, of which $24,- 
048,783 was the value placed on land, build- 
ings and equipment, $10,861,187 was the in- 
ventory value of materials and finished pro- 
ducts and $12,459,084 the total cash, bills and 
accounts receivable, etc. The works in On- 
tario accounted for 53 per cent and in Quebec 
for 26 per cent of the total investment. The 
average number of employees was 6,580 in 
1935 and their earnings amounted to $6,802,- 
698 compared with 6,118 workers and $6,264,- 
010 for salaries and wages in 1934. 





According to a report entitled “The Rail- 
way Rolling Stock Industry in Canada, 1935” 
production in that industry during the year 
reviewed was valued at $41,213,039 an in- 
crease of 20 per cent over the $34,352,911 of 
the previous year, which in turn was 14 per 
cent over the $26,672,265 reported for 1933. 
Employees in the industry in 1935 numbered 
16,921 with salaries and wages at $18,785,671, 
the comparative figures for 1934 being 16,095 
employees and $16,312,271 wages. 


Among the reports presented at the con- 
ference held by the National Association of 
Manufacturers of the United States, were 
reports of Committees on “Relation of Gov- 
ernment to Industry”; “Industrial Research”; 
“Employment Relations”; and “How Govern- 
ment Industry Competes with Private Indus- 
try.” 





The average number of employees in the 
primary iron and steel plants was 9,523 in 
1935 compared with 7,400 in 1934, according 
to an industry report entitled “The Primary 
Iron and Steel Industry in Canada, 1935” 
issued recently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The report states that about 61 
per cent, or 5,682 of these workers were em- 
ployed in Ontario, 1,791 in Quebec, 1,630 in 
Nova Scotia, 304 in Manitoba and 116 in 
Alberta. Payments in salaries and wages 
amounted to $12,279,390 in 1935, an increase 
of 36 per cent over the total of $9,009,512 for 
1934. The average wage per wage-earner was 
$1,246 in 1935 compared with $1,136 in 1934. 
Factory sales of pig-iron, steel, ferro-alloys 
and rolled products were also correspondingly 
in greater volume being nearly 33 per cent 
higher in 1935 than in 1934, values being 
$38,700,961 and $29,101,463 respectively. 
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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN FRANCE 


According to Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation of February 22, 1937, published by the 
International Labour Office, procedure for com- 
pulsory conciliation and arbitration has now 
become definitely established in France. This 
is in virtue of a Decree of January 16, 19387, 
issued under an Act of December 31, 1936, 
relating to the settlement of collective indus- 
trial disputes. 

According to the main provisions of this Act 
all collective labour disputes in commerce and 
industry must be submitted to conciliation and 
arbitration before a strike or lockout is de- 
clared. Agriculture for the time being is out- 
side the scope of the Act. The Act applies to 
disputes already in progress and makes it com- 
pulsory for both parties to resume work or re- 
open their establishments as the case may be. 
If it is necessary to appoint an umpire and the 
parties concerned cannot agree as to choice, a 
person will be chosen from among officials of 
the establishment or retired officials of the 
state legal institutions. Compulsory concilia- 
tion and arbitration proceedings must be or- 
ganized in accordance with existing legislation. 
The arbitration award must be reasoned and 
is final and binding. 

The Decree of January 16, 1937, provides for 
twofold procedure: compulsory conciliation 
proceedings, followed by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. For the purposes of conciliation three 
authorities are set up: (1) Departmental com- 
mittees; (2) joint mixed committees; (8) 
national conciliation committees. 

(1) When a collective labour dispute cannot 
be settled by the parties concerned it is re- 
ferred, in the absence of a collective agree- 
ment establishing conciliation and arbitration 
rules, to a departmental conciliation commit- 
tee at the request of the party taking the 
initiative in the matter or, when necessary, by 
the prefect. The committee is presided over 
by the prefect or his representative and con- 
sists of employers and workers in equal num- 
bers, the number of members for each side may 
vary from three to five with an equal number 
of substitute members. The members and 
their substitutes are appointed by the prefect, 
who may subdivide the committee into local 
or trade sections. Each section must include 
three to five members for each side and an 
equal number of substitutes. The divisional 
factory inspector, as a competent authority of 
the department, is to be present at the sittings 
of the committee in an advisory capacity. 

(2) In the default of settlement of the dis- 
pute in four clear days, the matter is referred 
to a joint mixed conciliation committee which 
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is presided over by a representative of the 
Ministry. Its members are appointed by the 
national trade federations of workers and em- 
ployers to which the most representative 
unions of the parties in dispute are respectively 
affllated. This committee then endeavours 
to conciliate the parties to the dispute. 

(3) Again, if in the event of default of 
settlement within four clear days, the matter 
is referred to a national conciliation committee 
which is presided over by the Minister or his 
representative and consists of equal numbers 
of employers and workers chosen by the most 
representative confederations of employers and 
workers, 

If the national conciliation committee is un- 
able to settle the dispute in four clear days, it 
must draw up a report calling attention to the 
points on which disagreement subsists and re- 
quest the parties to appoint a common arbi- 
trator, or one arbitrator each. For this pur- 
pose, each of the two confederations must 
supply the Minister of Labour with a list of 
fifteen persons. If, within two clear days, in 


_ the absence of agreement among the parties as 


to the nomination of a common arbitrator, the 
Munister may choose an arbitrator from one or 
other of the lists referred to above. If the 
arbitrators cannot agree, within three days, as 
to the arbitration award or the designation, the 
Prime Minister may choose the latter from 
among officials of the establishment or retired 
officials of the State legal institutions. 


Industrial and Labour Information states 
that it is interesting to note that the Compul- 
sory Arbitration Act, while making awards 
binding makes no provision for penalties. This 
omission, it is stated, in the introductory 
memorandum to the Act, is voluntary as it is 
believed pecuniary penalties are likely to be 
useless and in such matters the main question 
is to define moral responsibilities. The opinion 
is also expressed in the memorandum that 
“very little experience will be necessary to in- 
troduce compulsory conciliation and arbitration 
proceedings in the habits of the country and 
to impose respect for a procedure the viola- 
tion of which would arouse public opinion.” 





The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has recently issued 
Bulletin No. 144 entitled “State Labor Laws 
for Women.” This study, which is a revision 
of a previous bulletin, indicates the situation 
in the various States in regard to laws relating 
to hours, industrial home work, prohibited on 
regulated occupations, night work, minimum 
wages, etc. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


1938 Session of the Conference 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its Seventy-Highth Session, 
decided to place the following four questions 
on the agenda of the 1938 session of the 
International Labour Conference: 


1. The regulation of hours of work and rest 
periods in road transport undertakings; 


2. Technical education and apprenticeship; 


3. The regulation of contracts of employ- 
ment of indigenous workers; and 


4. The recruiting, placing and conditions of 
labour (equality of treatment) of mi- 
grant workers. 


e 
Hours in Coal-mining 


At the Seventy-Highth meeting of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office, 
it was decided that a preparatory conference 
on hours of work in coal mines should be held 
in October next. Invitations will be extended 
to representatives of Governments, employers 
and workers to attend this conference. 


The Development of Collective Agreements 
in Industry 


Interesting data relating to the part played 
in industrial and economic life by collective 
agreements between employers and workers 
are given in a report just published by the 
International Labour Office. 


The collective agreement system, which orig- 
inated and developed in Great Britain dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, spread later to 
the continent of Europe and to some extra- 
European countries, and made rapid progress 
immediately after the world war. Subse- 
quently, the extension of the system some- 
what slowed down, mainly as a consequence 
of the economic depression; but in the last 
few years it has again advanced, particularly 
in the United States, and more recently in 
France, Belgium and Luxemburg. 


The report states, for example, that no 
fewer than 6,288 collective agreements were 
in force in Sweden in 1934, and that they 
covered 25,864 employers and 674,700 workers. 
In the Netherlands in the same year there 
were 1,132 agreements covering 25,431 estab- 
lishments and 258,185 workers. In Norway, 
2,534 agreements covered 203,502 workers. In 
Austria in 1933 there were 1,660 agreements 
covering 174,067 establishments and 489,480 
workers. In Germany, in 1929, 8,925 agree- 
ments covered 997,977 establishments and 
12,276,060 workers. 


The number and variety of the questions 
dealt with in various countries by collective 
agreements are considerable. They include 
matters relating to conditions of labour (wages, 
hours of work, conditions of engagement and 
dismissal, apprenticeship, insurance, etc.), and 
also matters connected with the relations be- 
tween employers and workers (works regula- 
tions, disciplinary methods, penalties, settle- 
ment of individual labour disputes, the pre- 
vention and settlement of collective disputes, 
etc.) 

In a large number of countries collective 
agreements are recognized by law, and in 
some cases legislative provision is made for 
the possible extension of the agreements to 
third parties in the trades concerned. 


The report compiled by the I.L.O. gives 
a list of over a hundred laws relating to 
collective agreements in the following thirty- 
nine countries: Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, Hun- 
gary, India, the Irish Free State, Italy, Latvia, 
Luxemburg, Mexico, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
the Union of South Africa, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, the US.A., the USS.R., 
Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

The place taken by collective agreements 
in the economic structure of the community 
is described, and attention is drawn to the 
tendency in modern times towards a greater 
standardization of working conditions, espec- 
ially within each industry—a tendency which 
facilitates the collective regulation of work- 
ing conditions not only by voluntary agree- 
ments but also by state action. 

Finally, the report contains a chapter show- 
ing in what way and to what extent collective 
agreements can be utilized, together with 
national legislation, in the application of 
International Labour Conventions. 


Asiatic Labour Problems 


At the 20th (1936) Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, on the proposal 
of the Indian and Japanese workers’ dele- 
gates, a resolution was adopted for the hold- 
ing of an advisory conference on Asiatic 
labour problems and for the setting up of a 
permanent committee of Asiatic countries. 

The Office submitted to the February Ses- 
sion of the Governing Body a note on the 
possible agenda of the proposed conference, 
the countries to be invited, and the cost of 
the meeting. It was suggested in the note 
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that a primary purpose of the conference 
should be to make a general survey of the 
development of labour conditions of Asiatic 
countries in relation to the Draft Conven- 
tions and Recommendations of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference. The proposed 
Asiatic conference might also study special 
problems arising out of the industrialization 
of Asia. 


As regards the composition of suth a con- 
ference, the Office suggested that the Asiatic 
countries which are members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization — Afghanistan, 
China, India, Iran, Iraq, Japan and Siam — 
might be invited to be represented by three 
delegates representing Governments, employ- 
ers and workers, and that a similar invitation 
might be sent to the following countries hav- 
ing dependencies in Asia: France, Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, Portugal and the 
United States of America. 

Finally, the Office submitted provisional 
estimates of the cost of holding a conference, 
and indicated the possible methods of 
financing it. 

The Governing Body instructed the Direc- 
tor to forward the note of the Office to the 
Governments concerned, and to ask their 
opinion on the holding of the conference 
and on the setting up of a permanent com- 
mittee of Asiatic countries. 


Native Labour Problems 


The Governing Body of the J.L.O. has 
accepted an invitation from the Government 
of the Union of South Africa to send a dele- 
gation to study native labour conditions in 
that country. The letter from the Govern- 
ment stated that “if the Governing Body 
would feel disposed to send a small delega- 
tion from among its members to inform 
themselves at first hand on native labour con- 
ditions in South Africa, the Union Govern- 
ment would be happy to extend a cordial 
invitation to them as their guests during their 
stay in the Union for that purpose. The 
delegation might consist of a representative 
from each of the Government, employers’ and 
workers’ groups constituting the Governing 
Body, assisted in addition by one or two 
members of the International Labour Office.” 

The Director of the I.L.O. has been in- 
structed to express to the South African 
Government the Governing Body’s apprecia- 
tion of the invitation and to consult with the 
Government as to the arrangements for the 
visit. 

It is the practice of the I.L.O. to take 
every available opportunity for the first- 
hand study of native labour conditions. In 
recent years members of the staff have visited 
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Indo-China, the Belgian Congo and British 
West Africa in order to study on the spot the 
labour conditions of those territories. 


Publications of the I.L.O. 


“Industrial and Labour Information,” the 
weekly bulletin of the International Labour 
Office, contains in its issue of February lst 
references to two recent publications of the 
Office, namely, “ Maritime Statistical Hand- 
book” and “World Statistics of Aliens.” 


Maritime Statistical Handbook 


This volume contains statistical information 
for as many countries as possible on the follow- 
ing matters: (1) salaries and wages of 
merchant marine personnel; (2) number of 
merchant marine personnel; (3) classification 
of sea-going merchant tonnage. This volume 
owes its origin to the negotiations and dis- 
cussions which have been going on for the last 
two years under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Office with the object of 
arriving at an international agreement as to 
certain minimum standards on a number of 
questions affecting the conditions of employ- 
ment of merchant seamen, including in par- 
ticular the big question of hours of work on 
board ship and manning and also the question 
of holidays with pay. It was felt that a refer- 
ence book containing authoritative data on 
the three matters referred to above might 
prove of practical interest in connection with 
these discussions. 


World Statistics of Aliens 


This publication is a statistical study of 
alien populations in the various countries of 
the world. 

According to this study, there were through- 
out the world, in 19380, 28,900,000 aliens, or 
persons living in another country than their 
own. This figure represents 1:6 per cent of 
the total world population, estimated at some 
two thousand million persons. 


The countries with the greatest numbers of 
aliens were the United States, with 6,300,000 
(or 21:8 per cent of all aliens recorded in the 
world), and Argentina, with 2,800,000. Then 
came the following countries: France, which 
had 2,400,000 in 1926 and 2,700,000 in 1931; 
Brazil, with 14 million in 1920; British Malaya, 
with 1,870,000; Siam, with 1 million; and 
Germany, with 787,000. 

The countries where the increase in the num- 
ber of aliens was the greatest were, in ascend- 
ing order, in Europe: Greece, Italy, France 
and the Netherlands; outside Europe: Argen- 
tina, Canada, Hong Kong, the Netherlands 
Indies, British Malaya and Korea. 
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However, in order to have a fairer idea of 
the importance of the problem of aliens in a 
country, account must be taken of the number 
of aliens per thousand inhabitants. The aver- 
age proportion for Europe (not including the 
Soviet Union) was 15:4, but it rose to 186 in 
Luxemburg, 87 in Switzerland, 66 in France, 
43 in Austria and 39 in Belgium. The follow- 
ing countries have figures below the average 
proportion: Germany (12), Bulgaria (10), Hun- 
gary (9), Turkey (6), Portugal (5), among 
other, Italy and Finland (8). 

Important changes have taken place in this 
field since the War. While in Germany 
(present territory) the number of aliens de- 
creased, France, which in 1910 had 29 aliens 
per thousand inhabitants, had 39 per thousand 
in 1921 and 66 per thousand in 1931. Switzer- 
land, which in 1910 had the highest proportion 
in Europe (148 per thousand), after that period 
had a decrease which has continued (104 in 
1920 and 87 in 1930). 

The number of Asiatics in foreign countries 
increased from 5 million in 1910 to 93 million 
in 1930, but the number of Europeans abroad, 
although it slightly decreased from 1910 to 
1930, was still much greater—22,400,000 in 1980, 
or more than double. 

The present volume is the first international 
study made of national census figures relating 
to aliens. It is a comparative study of the cen- 
suses of 1910, 1920 and 1930, dealing with 141 
territories. It brings out the difficulties un- 
derlying an international comparison of the 
results of such censuses because of the lack of 
comparability of national statistics and the 
divergences as to the notion and definition of 
an alien. 


“The Co-operative Movement and Better 
Nutrition” 


The International Labour Office has just 
issued a report entitled “The Co-operative 
Movement and Better Nutrition,” which deals 
with standard definition of foodstuffs and the 
education of producers and consumers. 

The report in question was based on infor- 
mation systematically collected from organi- 
zations of agricultural producers and of con- 
sumers on the special experience obtained by 
them and the measures they have used for edu- 
cating producers and consumers; and for im- 
proving, defining, supervising and guarantee- 
ing the quality of the food products which 
they put on the market to distribute. This 
enquiry was undertaken, not by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office itself, but, at the request 
of the Office, by the International Committee 
for Inter-Co-operative Relations. 
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The information received as a result of the 
enquiry has been classified in two chapters, 
one relating to agricultural and the other to 
distributive co-operative organizataions. 


In Chapter I, the measures which the agri- 
cultural co-operative organizations have adop- 
ted to improve, define, check and guarantee 
the quality of products which they put on 
the market are divided into the following sec- 
tions and examined one by one: scientific 
researches and experiments, improvement of 
animal and vegetable species, improvement of 
the technique of production, training and edu- 
cation, encouragement of emulation, discip- 
linary action and supervision. 


The facts collected in connection with the 
enquiry in question have made it possible to 
define the attitude of the Consumers’ Co- 
operative Organization in respect of the prob- 
lem of dietetics, and in Chapter II of the 
report this attitude is successively examined 
in its four principal aspects, namely: (1) care 
taken in the purchasing, warehousing and dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs; (2) endeavour to 
produce themselves the greatest possible num- 
ber of these products in the best conditions 
of hygiene; (3) educational action on their 
staff, members and on the public at large; 
and (4) collaboration with public authorities. 





Statutory Holidays Declared under Minimum 
Wage Order in Manitoba. 


Notice is given in the Manitoba Gazette of 
February 18, 1937 of an order under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act cancelling sub-section 4 of 
section 3 of Order No. 2 which dealt with 
statutory holidays and substituting the fol- 
lowing section: 

“Statutory holidays—No reduction shall be 
made from the Minimum Wage for statutory 
holidays. No employee shall be required to 
work on any of the following statutory holi- 
days: New Years Day; Good Friday; May 
24th (Empire Day); July ist (Dominion 
Day); Civic Holiday; Labour Day; Thanks- 
Day; Christmas Day; Boxing Day 
(first working day after Christmas Day); 
unless a permit of exemption has been issued 


giving 


under section 6 hereof for such matters as 
care of emergent adjustments on 


Christmas Day, or unless the nature of such 


taking 


employee’s work necessitates his or her em- 
ployment to provide proper care and main- 
tenance of the property.” 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA 
DURING 1936 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics recently 
issued an Annual Review of Building Per- 
mits issued by 58. cities in Camada in 1936, 
with comparative data for the years 1920-1935. 
The report, containing charts and numerous 
tables, presents full information as to the 
extent of building activities throughout the 
Dominion, statistics being shown for build- 
ing activities by provinces and cities and by 
types of buildings. Some paragraphs from 
the report are as follows: 

The value of the building represented by 
the construction permits issued by 58 cities 
in Canada was rather lower in 1936 than in 
1935, according to revised statements furnished 
by the municipal officials. The construction 
work authorized in these centres during the 
year under review was estimated to cost $41 
325.693, compared with $46,560,623 in the 
preceding year; this was a decline of $5,234,- 
930, or 11:2 p.c. However, as compared with 
1934 and 1933 there were increases of 50-5 
p.c. and 89-8 p.c., respectively. With these 
exceptions, the building represented by au- 
thorizations in 1936 was lower in value than 
in any other year since 1920. In this period 
of sixteen years, the value of the building 
permits taken out in 58 centres averaged $123,- 
683,150, of which the 1986 authorization con- 
stituted only a third. The wholesale prices 
of building materials in 1936, though rather 
higher than in 19385 or preceding years since 
1930, were decidedly lower than in any other 
year since 1920. The average index of whole- 
sale prices of construction materials, as calcu- 
lated in the Internal Trade Branch of the 
Bureau on the 1926 average as 100, stood at 
85:4 in 1936, compared with 81:2 in 1935; 
the average for the years, 1920-1935, was 98.8. 
The cost of building labour in 1936 was very 
slightly higher than in the preceding year, 
according to the Labour Department’s index 
of wage rates, based on the 1913 avarage as 
100. This index was 160°8 last year, com- 
pared with 159-8 in 1935. During the seven- 
teen years for which building permits figures 
are available for the 58 centres, the maximum 
wages index was 203-2 in 19380, while the 
minimum was in 1913, the basic year. 


Effect of Housing and Improvement Plans: 
—A feature of the situation in 1936 was the 
decided increase in the value of the residential 
building for which permits were taken out 
in the 53 centres whose data are given in 
detail. Largely as a result of the impetus 
given to the construction and improvement 
of dwellings by the Dominion Housing Act 
and the Government Home Improvement 


Plan, the value of the authorizations for 
residential building in these cities amounted 
to $15,070,185 in 19386; this was 387°9 pc. 
higher than the 1935 total of $10,927,318, and 
also compared favourably with the aggregate 
for any of the preceding three years. 


The MacLean Building Review makes a 
monthly tabulation of the value of construc- 
tion contracts awarded throughout the Do- 
minion; during 19386, these totalled $162,588- 
000, compared with $160,305,000 in 1935, $125,- 
811,500 in 1934, $97,289,800 in 1933, $132,872,- 
400 in 1932, $315,482,000 in 1931, $456,999,600 
in 19380, $576,651,800 in 1929, $472,032,600 in 
1928, $418,951,600 in 1927, $372,947,900 in 1926 
and $297,973,000 in 1925. ‘There was, there- 
fore, an increase of 1:4 p.c. in 1986 as com- 
pared with the preceding year, while the 1936 
total was also higher than that for any other 
year since 1981. 

A brief analysis of the data since 1920 shows 
a general similarity in the year-to-year trends 
of contracts awarded and building permits 
issued, the only exceptions in this period being 
in 1935 and 1936. In each of these years 
a slight increase over the preceding twelve 
months was shown in the former, accompanied 
by a decline in the value of the construction 
authorized in the co-operating cities. 


The value of the building permits issued by 
the 58 centres in 1936 constituted 25:4 p.c. of 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded throughout the Dominion, while in 
1935, this proportion was 29:0 p.c. and in 
1934, 21-8 p.c. The percentages in the last 
four years were lower than in any other of 
the seventeen for which figures for the 58 
cities are available. In 1921, when these 
centres reported their highest proportion of 
total building work in the country, the per- 
centage was 48-6, while the average ratio in 
the years, 1920-1936, was 40-3 p.c. 


Cities in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia showed increases, on the 
whole, in the value of the building permits 
issued as compared with 1935, but in the re- 
maining provinces, the totals were smaller. 
The largest absolute decline in this comparison 
was in Ontario, where the 1936 authorizations 
were lower by $4,591,359, or 19:3 p.c. The 
greatest proportionate decrease was in Man- 
itoba; in that province, permits were taken 
out for buildings valued at $1,559,940, as 
compared with $2,945,175 in 1935. 

Some 53 cities furnished detailed  state- 
ments showing that they had issued 4,051 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost about 
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$15,070,135, and approximately 17,000 permits 
for other buildings at a proposed cost of over 
$19,064,000, while engineering projects valued 
at about $42,124 were also reported during 
1936. The average estimated cost per dwelling 
was therefore approximately $3,720, while the 
average for other buildings was about $1,122. 
The former category includes houses and 
apartments, and in many but not all cases, 
repairs and alterations. Permits for garages 
usually constitute a large proportion of the 
total number of buildings other than resi- 
dential, but in most cases have a low valu- 
ation. During 1935, 3,600 permits were 
granted for dwellings at a proposed cost of 
$10,927,318, an average of $3,030; some 14,000 
permits were also issued for other buildings 
valued at $24,700,000, giving a mean of about 
$1,770 per building. There were also engineer- 
ing projects undertaken, valued at about 
$506,000. 


The beneficial effects of the Dominion 
Housing Act and the Government Home Im- 
provement Plan are shown in an increase of 
37-9 p.c. in the value of the residential build- 
ing authorized by 53 cities during the year 
under review as compared with 1935. The 1936 
total was also higher than in any other year 
since 1931. 


The value of the residential building author- 
ized in Charlottetown, Halifax, Sydney, Fred- 


ericton, Moncton, Montreal, Shawinigan 
Falls, Sherbrooke, Westmount, Brantford, 
Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Hamilton, 


Kingston, London, Niagara Falls, Oshawa, 
Owen Sound, Peterborough, Port Arthur, 
Stratford, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, Sault 
Ste. Marie, York and East York Townships, 
Welland, Windsor, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, Medicine 
Hat, Nanaimo, New Westminster, Vancouver, 
North Vancouver and Victoria was higher in 
1936 than in the preceding year. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT END OF FEBRUARY, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


MPLOYMENT conditions at the end of 

February, 1937, were reported by the 

Superintendents of the Employment Service to 
be as follows:— 


Farming was quiet in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, but weather conditions were favourable 
for logging, so that many men found work in 
the woods. Saw-mills also were busy, manu- 
facturing long lumber and spruce laths. Fish- 
ing was rather poor, except at Saint John, 
where large catches of gaspereaux, cod and 
haddock were reported; scallop-draggers like- 
wise were busy. Mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from 43 to 6 days per week; 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from 2 to 5 days, with some idleness reported. 
Steel plants at New Glasgow continued with 
approximately 65 per cent employed, working 
5 days per week, while other manufacturing 
concerns, which were working full time, re- 
ported little change, conditions being about 
normal. With the exception of the City of 
Saint John, little building construction was in 
evidence, but all contracts under way were 
progressing favourably. Road construction at 
Chatham was somewhat less, but Government 
snow-ploughs were doing excellent work in 
keeping open over 600 miles of highway. 
Transportation was brisk, but trade was only 
fair. A number of requests was received for 
maids and charworkers and placements were 
made. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in the Proy- 
ince of Quebec and there was no increase in 


logging placements, although considerable ac- 
tivity in this industry was recorded in the 
Quebec office zone. Hull stated that few 
offers of employment had been received from 
factories in that vicinity; at Montreal, how- 
ever, metals, clothing and boot and shoe con- 
cerns were busier, but cigars, tobacco and 
rubber, quiet. Port Alfred reported the hiring. 
of skilled men in fairly large numbers in con- 
nection with paper production and in Quebec 
City, manufacturing conditions, generally, were 
favourable, while paper mills at Three Rivers 
retained the gains made in recent months. 
Construction contracts throughout the prov- 
ince were being carried out and though less- 
ened activity was noted at Montreal, through 
the completion of several relief projects, about 
1,300 men there were still employed. Retail 
trade compared favourably with that of last 
year and placements in domestic service, 
though somewhat below those of January, were 
fairly large. 


A fair demand for experienced farm-hands 
was recorded in Ontario, with wages slightly 
higher. Inquiries regarding spring work were 
also coming in rapidly. Bush operations were 
impeded by deep snow, but placements of 
pulp cutters, tie-makers, teamsters, loaders and, 
general bush-hands were made. All producing 
mines were running at full capacity and non- 
producers were marking time until fine 
weather, when surface work could be done at 
much smaller expense. A fair supply of well 
experienced miners and a large number of 
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inexperienced men were seeking employment a movement of about 5,000 men. Dry docks 


in this industry. Manufacturing in general, 
continued to show improvement, especially 
in the iron and steel group and in textiles, 
although little additional help was being taken 
on. Some concerns, however, were in their 
“off season,” but still were maintaining sizable 
staffs. Building construction was quiet, the 
chief work in this line being confined to altera- 
tion and renovation jobs, road work was also 
’ being carried on. Trade showed a little change. 
The demand remained steady for all classes of 
household help, charwomen, hotel and res- 
taurant workers. 

Few requests for farm-hands were listed in 
the Prairie Provinces, but numerous inquiries 
were received from both farmers and farm- 
hands regarding spring wages and where reas- 
onable pay was offered, no difficulty was found 
in obtaining experienced men. Logging was 
fairly active. Mines, for the most part, were 
gradually reducing their crews, although those 
at Edmonton and Lethbridge were still busy. 
Manufacturing was active at Winnipeg, fair 
at Edmonton and quiet at Medicine Hat. 
Considerable activity was recorded in real 
estate in Winnipeg and building permits thus 
far this year were much ahead of those of 
1936, but, elsewhere, building construction was 
quiet and relief projects continued. Snow 
shovelling also afforded some employment. 
Trade showed little change. More calls were 
received for domestic service, but as many 
applicants preferred city work, country positions 
were difficult to fill. 

A fair number of orders was listed for farm- 
hands in British Columbia, although snow on 
the land still proved a hindrance to outdoor 
work. Pruning, also, had been delayed, owing 
to the weather. At Penticton, arrangements 
had been made for planting one thousand 
acres of peas in the northern part of the 
Okanagan Valley. Saw and shingle mills were 
running at full capacity, but other woods work 
was handicapped by the great, depth of snow 
Coal mines at Nanaimo and vicinity were work- 
ing full time, with additional men having been 
taken on recently. Gold properties also in 
various localities were retaining full crews and 
new claims were being staked. Factories at 
Nelson were busy. SBuilding construction 
showed slight improvement, though still far 
from normal. Snow slides on railways and 
snow ploughing and clearance of highways 
afforded employment for numerous men. At 
Vancouver, a start was being made to relay 
the crews from the Government forestry and 
road camps, those men having earned a 
certain amount of money being recalled and 
their places filled by others. This will entail 


and shipyards at Prince Rupert were busy, 
but quiet at Victoria, while the water front 
was active at New Westminster and Prince 
Rupert, but slack at Vancouver. Trade 
showed little change. Experienced domestics 
continued scarce in the Women’s Division; 
there was, however, a large registration of 
young girls from 16 to 18 years of age, for 


whom full positions were available. 





“The Brass and Copper Products Industry 
in Canada, 1935” is the title of a report issued 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. The report covers the operations of - 
brass foundries and other factories in Canada 
engaged chiefly in the manufacture of com- 
modities (other than electrical supplies) from 
brass, bronze and copper. Seventy-nine 
foundries and 45 fabricating plants reported 
under this industry in 1935 and production 
was valued at $19,187,022 at factory prices; 
compared with outputs worth $19,309,314 in 
1934 and $13,150,559 in 1933. The record 
output value for the industry was $36,115,581, 
attained in 1929. The number of employees 
in 1935 employed by these establishments was 
4,246, compared with 3,932 in 1934. Salaries 
and wages aggregated $4,649,912 in 1935 as 
against 4,187,652 in 1934. 





Regulations 60 and 61 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan, which 
were recently approved by Order in Council 
and came into effect March 1, 1937, amend 
Regulation 32, approved March 21, 1930. Regu- 
lation 60 brings wholesale establishments en- 
tirely within the scope of Part I of the Act 
(providing for collective liability), whereas 
formerly: only the shipping, receiving, pack- 
ing and delivery departments of such estab- 
lishments were included. Regulation 61 brings 
the erection of bill boards and bill posting 
under Part I. 





In replying to a question asked in the 
House of Commons, Hon. C. D. Howe, Min- 
ister of Transport, gave information respect- 
ing wages and deductions for board, bedding 
and medical services of men who were em- 
ployed by the railways on deferred mainten- 
ance work (Lasour Gazette, July. 1936, page 
608) during the summer of 1936. Under the 
scheme, the Canadian National Railways em- 
ployed 7,987 men, who received $1,300,000 in 
wages, and the Canadian Pacific Railway em- 
employed 8,344 men, who received $1,326,026.17 
in wages. The Dominion Government reim- 
bursed the C.N.R. an amount of $1,300,000 
and the C.P.R. $1,310,237.93. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JANUARY, 1937 


oy baaee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on February 1 was 9,996, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 987,719 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 1,825, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 188,690 persons, 14-5 per cent of 


whom were without employment on February 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation At The Beginning Of February, 1937, 
As Reported By Employers. 


Employment at February 1, 1937, showed’ a 
slight advance, according to data tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,996 firms whose payrolls aggregated 987,719 
persons, compared with 985,644 in the pre- 
ceding month. This increase of 2,075 workers 
since January 1, was smaller than the average 
gain indicated at February 1 in preceding 
years of the record, which commences with 
1921, so that the imdex, after correction for 
seasonal influences, showed a decrease of 
shightly over one point, from 111-1 at January 
1 to 109-9 at the beginning of February. 
However, this seasonally adjusted index was 
higher than in any month of 1936, and with 
the exception of January 1, 1937, was also 
higher than at any earlier date since the 
autumn of 1930. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that the most pronounced recovery at 
the date under review was that of a seasonal 
character in manufacturing, in which there 
was an increase of 14,550 workers, or 2:8 
per cent as compared with January 1, 1937. 
This gain, like the year-end loss which it 
succeeds, was smaller than the average indi- 
eated at the beginning of February in the 
sixteen preceding years for which data are 
available, but it is important to note that it 
resulted in the re-employment of a larger 
proportion of those laid off at January 1 than 
has been usual in the experience of the years 
since 1920, the year-end decline also having 
been less than normal. Within the group of 


factory employment, the iron and steel, textile 
and leather industries showed the greatest 
gains. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging, metallic ore mining and railway con- 
struction and maintenance also recorded 
heightened activity; the increased employ- 
ment in the last-named was chiefly caused by 
snow-clearing operations. Declines were in- 
dicated, on the whole, in the remaining groups. 
Communications, transportation, building and 
highway construction, services and trade re- 
ported reductions in personnel, which in many 
cases, were of a seasonal character. 


A brief review of the situation as at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1936, shows that the 9,394 firms from 
whom statistics had been received had re- 
ported an aggregate payroll of 927,006, as 
compared with 933,294 in the preceding month. 
The index then, however, was 5-7 points 
lower than at February 1, 1937, when it stood 
at 104-1. 


The crude index of employment (average 
1926=100) rose slightly from 103-8 at Jan- 
uary 1, 1937, to 104-1 at the beginning of 
Iebruary, as already stated, while at Feb- 
ruary 1 in other years for which data are 
available, the unadjusted index was as fol- 
lows: 1936, 98:4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1938, 
77-0; 1932, 89-7; 1981, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 
1929, 110-5; 1928, 102-0; 1927, 96-6; 1926, 
91-8; 1925, 87-1; 1924, 91-7; 1923, 90-6; 1922, 
79-9 and 1921, 91-2. 
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Employment By Economic Areas. 


Improvement was recorded in Quebec and 
Ontario, while the movement was unfavour- 
able in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces 
and British Columbia. Employment in all 
but the Western Provinces was more active 
than at the beginning of February of last 
year, being also in all five economic areas at 
a higher level than at February 1 in any of 
_the years, 1932-1935. 


latter group, vegetable food and _ electric 
current plants showed reduced activity, but 
lumber and iron and steel works reported 
considerably increased staffs. A much larger 
loss, on the whole, had been recorded at 
February 1 of last year, when 653 firms had 
reported 73,057 employees, or 4,135 fewer than 
at January 1, 1986. The index then was 
lower than at the date under review, standing 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 


month as indicated by the firms reporting, 


in comparison with the average number of 


employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1934 1935 
Maritime Provinces—The trend of employ- 
ment in the Maritime Provinces has very 
frequently been downward at the beginning 
of February in the sixteen preceding years 
for which data are available, the average loss 
in employment being over one per cent. At 
February 1 of the present year, activity showed 
a decline that rather exceeded the average, 
1511 persons having been laid off since 
January 1 by the 689 reporting firms. whose 
payrolls aggregated 77,471 workers; this was 
a reduction of 1-9 per cent as compared with 
the beginning of January. Logging. coal- 
mining, communications, retail trade and 
construction reported curtailment, that in the 
last-named being on a large scale; on the 
other hand, improvement took place in trans- 
portation and manufacturing. Within the 
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at 102.2, as compared with 107.5 at February 

1, 1937. 

Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
substantial increase at the date under review, 
when the working forces of the 2,370 co- 
operating employers aggregated 295,867, as 
against. 288,851 at January 1, 1987. There were 
large gains, on the whole, in manufacturing, 
notably in leather, textile and iron and steel 
plants, while food, pulp and paper and clay, 
glass and stone works were slacker. Trans- 
portation, services and trade also showed 
reduced activity, but logging, mining and 
construction afforded more employment. The 
index at February 1, 1937, stood at 106-7, 
as compared with 95-2 at the same date of 
last year, when a small decline had occurred; 
the 2,225 firms making returns for the 
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beginning of February, 1936, had reported a 
staff of 263,046 persons, or 914 fewer than in 
the preceding month. In the experience of 
other years since 1920, employment in Quebec 
has usually advanced at February 1, but the 
gain indicated in the month under review 
considerably exceeds the average. 


Ontario—A moderate increase, on the whole, 
was shown in Ontario, where decided recovery 
in manufacturing, particularly in iron and steel, 
textile, leather and vegetable food factories, 
and in mining, more than offset reductions in 
logging, transportation, construction, services 
and retail trade. Data were received from 
4457 firms employing 421,056 persons at the 
date under review, as compared with 417,364 
at the eae of January. This gain of 
3,692 workers was smaller than the increase 
that has been indicated, on the average, 
between January 1 and February 1 in the 
years, 1921-1936. The movement had been 
downward at the beginning of February last 
year, when the 4,162 employers making returns 
had reported an aggregate staff of 392,758. 
The index stood at 108-4 at February 1, 1937, 


offset by losses in food factories. 


as compared with 102-4 at the same date of 
last winter. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces has, with few exceptions, 
declined at February 1 in the sixteen preceding 
years for which records are available. The 
tendency was also unfavourable at the date 
under review, when the 1,445 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls by 3,595 
persons, to 116,160 at February 1. Manu- 
facturing showed an advance, marked improve- 
ment in iron and steel plants being partly 
Logging, 
metallic ore mining and steam railway opera- 
tion and construction afforded more employ- 
ment, but coal-mining, communications, local 
transportation, highway construction and main- 
tenance, services and retail trade reported 
curtailment. The general contraction in 
industrial activity at February 1, 1937, was 
greater than the average indicated at that 
date in the years since 1920, also exceeding 
the decrease noted at the beginning of 
February in 1936; the 1,374 employers then 
furnishing returns had reduced their working 
forces to 118,550 from 120,154 at January 1, 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 






Maritime : Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Feb, iit: 91-2 108-1 86-2 93-8 93-0 77-4 
Feb. 1, 79-9 88-2 71:1 84-7 82-4 74:8 
Feb. 1, 90-6 101-4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78 +4 
Feb: (1, 91-7 93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2: 
Feb: > /1, 87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
Feb. 1, 91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
Feb. 1, 96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8. 
Feb. 1, 102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
Feb. 1, 110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
Feb, 1, 111-6 112-1 108-2 117-4 109-8 99-9 
Feb. 1, 100-7 110:6 98-8 101-7 101-0 3-8. 
Feb. 1, 89-7 99-9 85-9 92-7 91-3 77°5 
Feb.) 1, 77:0 76-5 75°7 78-9 80-4 68-0 
Feb. 4, 91-4 101-3 88-5 95-3 84-7 84-1 
Bebe i 94-6 100-1 89-5 100-2 89-2 89-6 
Jan. 1, 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
Feb. 1 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Mar. 1 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95:1 92-4 
April 1 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
May 1 99-5 103-4 96°4 103-4 92-7 99-0: 
June 1 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
July 1 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
Aug. 1 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Sept. 1 107-1 114-4 103-0 |. 108-1 107-4 109-3 
Oct. 1 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
Nov 1 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
Dec. 1 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
Jan. 1, 1937 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Beby is 1: 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 





Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areas as at Feb. 1, 1937 





Norz.—The ‘Relative Weight,” 





as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 


number of al] employees reported i in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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19386. The index stood at 91-4 at the date 
under review, compared with 93-7 at February 
1 of last year, but was higher than at the same 
date in 1935, 1934 or 1938. 


British Columbia—There was a decrease in 
employment in British Columbia at February 
1, in which most of the main industrial 
divisions shared; logging, mining, construction 
and maintenance, services and manufacturing 
reported the greatest losses. In the last-named, 
food and lumber factories recorded declines, 
while the tendency was favourable in pulp and 
paper and metal works. The general curtail- 
ment in staffs compares unfavourably with the 
small increase that, on the average, has been 
indicated from January 1 to February 1 in 
the last sixteen years. The working forces 
of the 1,035 reporting firms aggregated 77,165, 
a loss of 3,527 employees as compared with 
their payrolls in the preceding month. Height- 
ened activity had been noted between 
January 1 and February 1 in 1936, when the 
labour forces of the 980 co-operating establish- 
ments had been enlarged by 1,352 persons to 
79,595 at the latter date. The index, at 94-1, 
was then rather higher than at February 1 of 
the present year, when it was 91-3. 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment By Cities. 


The trend of employment was downward in 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver, while in Montreal, Hamilton and 
Windsor the tendency was favourable. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed consider- 
able recovery on the whole, notably in the 
footwear, textile and iron and steel groups, 
while tobacco and beverage, food and clay, 
glass and stone factories reported reduced 
activity. Transportation, construction and 
maintenance and trade also afforded less 
employment. Data were received from 1,368 
firms employing 137,962 workers, or 2,235 
more than at January 1. Industrial activity 
in Montreal has usually advanced between 
January 1 and February 1 in the experience 
of the years since 1928, when statistics for that 
city were first segregated, but the improvement 
recorded in the present report exceeds the 
average gain at February 1 in the period, 
1923-1936. The index at the latest date stood 
at 91-8, or over four points higher than at the 
beginning of February in 1936; the 1298 co- 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AvEeRAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 











— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Loelay, Y GES ORHAN ee Be Ab Onleart tata 90-4 
BCD apa lke LO 20s seciatese Sit oul: citetaaten. eee 95-9 
TEE os API Ws Beat Re OTA cay eal Oye, tats 93-6 
eb Atel nl 2D eisrste oe 86-4 102-4 91-7 
Bob iupliin LOO ant a 89-5 91-6 95-6 
oben 61002 Caproatost. 94-5 98-3 99-3 
TNrevoyt # GDA ean 100-3 110-9 105-4 
Gaile ele one koe 106-9 114-3 115-9 
HopnienlentOS0h ae. 109-5 112-5 116-4 
ebb le Godey cate 102-8 120-7 107-1 
TOD Ar aulh LOoea aad ark 87-4 100-9 97-8 
GOs eel el OoOs esncrasiate 76-1 88-9 84-7 
Hebi 1, 1934.00. vet. a: 81-1 89-6 89-7 
Bieb ua tock do Dine chests 81-6 90-0 93-0 
Jan. Vg 19860) ctons 86-4 93-5 100-6 
GD cal pct ea eas a 87-6 92-0 96-4 
MOT te GL elegeateisrs| ord Siar 87-5 93-3 97-8 
AMT ls pillage see terete shccaye 88-3 91-7 98-7 
WY Teh ame TTR aie cp ea Perl 92-7 95-8 100-2 
June Wee RR ot 93-7 96-8 101-1 
July i eet Ha Ron 93-5 94-5 101-4 
ATE) lad hosted tae ta oss Bhs cas 92-2 96-5 101:3 
De Dtcty Micrel brde at on 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Oct. Be cal + kes Peles 95-6 98-1 105-5 
INGVcd allowimedees tee 94-6 97-1 105-9 
(DYeTC TR Be dink: oot ht items 98-3 95-2 105-7 
Jan 1 ARK Alera Pe 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Feb ha hy Ae eee wen 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Relative Weight of 
Hmployment by 
Cities as at Feb. 1, 
LOSE svereeteretate lee aK 14-0 2 12-8 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
» Ha ete Bena A ilknge A ea Mil tl De 86-1 76:8 
101-9 Somea wpe na ase 91-1 74-3 
95-5 EF Soh es bit 86-7 18-9 
91-7 Olea tare erties to) ate 86-2 $4023 
92-7 91-5 95-6 91-9 9407 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 9604 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
115-4 122-8 128-1 106-9 107-2 
113-4 106-1 96-9 96-8 108-4 
104-5 90-2 87-4 89-6 90-1 
85-7 70-4 67-2 77°8 8102 
98-4 80-7 90-9 79-5 83-9 
98-2 84-6 109-1 82-6 88-0 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96:8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-i 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
1-3 3°38 2-0 3-9 3-4 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
mumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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operating firms had then employed 131,723 
men and women, as against 130,014 in the 


preceding month. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 175 em- 
ployers in Quebec City showed that they 
had reduced their staffs from 12,287 at 
January 1 to 12,248 persons at February 1, 
the index falling slightly from 92-0 at the 
former to 91-7 at the date under review. 
Manufacturing afforded more employment, and 
transportation was also busier. Trade, services 
and construction, on the other hand, were 
seasonally dull. The index was practically 
the same as at the corresponding date of last 
year, when a larger decline had been noted. 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in retail trade, while manufacturing showed 
improvement, mainly in vegetable food, pulp 
and paper, textile and iron and steel works. 
On the whole, there was a decrease of 1,904 
in the number employed by the 1,519 co- 
operating firms, who had 126,536 employees. 
This reduction was decidedly smaller than that 
indicated at February 1 of a year ago, when 
the index. of employment was, 5:5 points lower 


Marcu, 1937 


than that of 101-9 at the date under review. 
The 1,415 employers from whom statistics 
were received at February 1, 19386, had an 
aggregate payroll of 117,547. 


Ottawa—There was seasonal curtailment in 
retail trade and construction, and manu- 
facturing was also rather slacker. Two 
hundred and one establishments in Ottawa 
reported 13,110 workers, or 509 fewer than at 
January 1. The index of employment was 
fractionally lower than at the beginning of 
February, 1936, when a similar decline, on 
the whole, had been noted. 


Hamilton—Employment in Hamilton showed 
an advance, mainly in the manufacturing 
group, In which improvement was indicated 
by textile, iron and steel and other plants. 
There were, however, small losses of a seasonal 
character in trade and construction. Statistics 
were tabulated from 289 firms employing 
32,731 persons, compared with 31,879 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 101-7, was 
nearly five points higher than at February 1 
of a year ago; a smaller gain had then 
occurred. 


Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





All Manu- : 
industries| facturing Logging 
AD o rls Gia OPA ee Oo ee Mes 91-2 91-8 170-2 
SBS yell. op EOD Dees caste daa ots 79°9 79-0 111-0 
Heb. 1), 1923.5 90-6 92-0 171-7 
Wel Ohl O04 aa ee Se 91-7 91-9 175-1 
ABI eo awl ge aL OD Os eraneecs eee Bethe ok 87-1 85-8 156-7 
SEKI NL ede Gree sie tes 91-8 93-0 145-5 
eh eel el O2 porns fdas 96-6 98-2 149-1 
PG el 2 02 She aay Ae tress 102-0 102-3 169-5 
EL Re NO 2 Oe leh. | Bie xs 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Me t A lO Qo ne ee Lee 111-6 110-2 209-8 
GOH bal, SO Seaes, aac Aes ok 100-7 96-1 102-2 
LNs oy pall yee CR Ome Bee cle 89-7 85-9 68-5 
TCs MAGS) hee cen wae 77-0 75-0 67-3 
CD iL, Oban caudate 91-4 84-2 174-0 
eb iil SOL93o na aecrec eer 94-6 90-1 183-4 
an anol el Oso terns acceniee 99-1 96-8 183-4 
eb 2.4 SasPips auen Soh ce aeaets 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Wears: Mich Bo cerns aietaeitets 98-9 99-5 147-0 
ADT as tera teiole se aeterane 97-4 101-1 102-6 
NAY MUL. ab tere corals teers a aeeton 99-5 102-7 88-6 
DUNC Ad het Leena: 102-0 103-4 94-1 
UTE A ge Ce A ee, Ra ae, Rial 104-6 104-7 93-4 
J NCE Sa Ns Oa © IIS ree ota 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Bepts lief acer ce cen saree 107-1 105-9 82-7 
Ob iss hee ee histicc Ales 110-1 109-0 141-7 
INOV dhe heh eeen 111-0 107-7 206-9 
} B= mns UMA 1S Anes CES Oe 110-1 107-0 265-7 
iz ID TA RY Ewen ea. ae Iie 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Heb, Als (ean weaaet ae 104-1 105:3 244-4 
Relative Weight of Hm- 
ployment by Industries as 
at Heb ol tO (air. Gee mee 100-0 54-0 7-1 











en Commu-| Trans- Con- : 
Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76:6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
77-4 92-4 90-9 60:3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117-3 119-7 
123-0 120-7 98-2 88-0 125-2 124-6 
111-6 106-6 94-0 104-5 122-2 123-1 
102-4 97°3 83-4 90-4 112-1 117-2 
94-0 85-7 75-0 56-2 104-2 109-4 
109-4 76-8 76-2 98-0 108-7 111-6 
120-3 77°8 76-2 87-2 111-9 116-6 
129-9 79:3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77°7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 8685 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
6-9 2-2 9-8 6-8 2-6 10:6 


Notr.—The ‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Windsor—Considerable recovery was in- 
dicated in automobile factories, while other 
industries showed little general change. The 
175 co-operating firms employed 19,821 workers, 
as against 18,722 at January 1. The situation 
was decidedly better than at the same date 
in 1986, when advances on a smaller scale had 
been made. The index at February 1, 1936, 
had stood at 120-0, compared with 145-2 at 
the beginning of February in the present year. 

Winnipeg—The number employed in Win- 
mipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trans- 


portation, construction and _ retail’ trade, 
while iron and steel and other factories 
reported improvement. Returns were com- 


piled from 479 firms with 38,308 employees, 
compared with 39,540 in the preceding month. 
Employment was rather slacker than at 
February 1 of last year, when less extensive 
curtailment had been indicated by the 459 
co-operating establishments, employing 39,033 
persons, as compared with 39,315 at the 
beginning of January, 1936. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing on the whole 
reported moderately reduced employment, 
particularly in the lumber group, while 
vegetable food factories were more active; 
services, construction and retail trade also 
released employees. On the other hand, 
transportation showed improvement. The 
438 reporting firms employed 33,748 persons, 
as against 33,988 at January 1. The index, at 
104-7, was nearly seven points higher than at 
the same date in 1986, when 424 employers 
had reported 31,820 employees, as compared 
with 31,186 in the preceding month. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment By Industries. 


Manufacturing —Improvement was noted in 
factory employment at February 1, 1937, when 
5,811 co-operating manufacturers reported 
533,770 operatives, compared with 519,220 in 
the preceding month. This increase of 14,550 
persons raised the unadjusted index from 


Tasre IV.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100). 














Industries 1Relative | Feb. 1, Jan. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, Feb. 1, | Feb. 1, 

Weight 1937 1937 1936 1935 1934 19383 1932 
VUQIUPOCULUCLITG OR ee ees RO eA ee ieee 54-0 105-3 102-4 98-5 90-1 84-2 75-0 85-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-3 118-5 121-5 108-5 102-9 95-3 88-1 92-1 
Huriand, products... eaatemoceire oo -2 79°4 82-6 81-3 78-4 74-1 65-8 76-9 
Leather and products..............+. 2°2 108-6 97-8 104-5 98-7 89-2 82-2 86:2 
IBOGtSiandishOesi sie ee ae. Sash eS 1-5 111-2 96-8 108-1 103-0 92-9 88-9 93-1 
Lumber and products..............> 3°8 71-3 70-7 65-9 58-4 57-0 44-4 57-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 60-0 59-8 55-3 45-9 45-5 31-2 41-8 
MUTMICUTS ees SENG aes aks ee oes 8 85:3 81-8 78-7 71-3 73-0 64-1 91-0 
Other lumber products............ 1-0 95-5 96-1 88-9 86-9 80-4 69-3 80-4 
Musical instruments..-.....0.:.0.... “1 44-6 34-7 41-9 31-1 32-5 22-3 59-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 101-2 101-4 96-4 94-0 89-1 89-8 91-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-3 102-5 101-9 96-2 92-4 7-1 83-3 88-8 
Pulprandhpaper. <5 eoel ee. «ee 2-8 92-7 92-4 83-9 79-5 74:3 67-7 73°4 
Paper PLOGUCtS a. a oe esr. see 1-0 123-0 120-7 112-8 105-6 98-2 94-5 93-4 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 108-5 107-8 106-8 104-8 100-4 100-4 107-9 
Rubberiproductssswi: sb eee 1:3 97-5 95-8 94-0 90-7 86-6 72-3 90-9 
Nextile products wea.) Lees 10:5 120:8 114-6 115-2 105-0 102-4 89-2 96:3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-2 138-7 134-9 134-8 121-0 119-4 99-3 103-8 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 2-1 101-2 98-7 95-6 82-2 84-5 69-4 79-4 
Woollen yarn and eloth............ “9 144-8 144-6 143-4 128-1 131-2 108-7 107-8 
Silk and silk goods................ 1-0 5387-4 508-0 529-1 502-4 455-2 375-0 344°5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 ° 121-7 118-5 120-4 J11-1 113-9 102-4 106-1 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3-3 108-8 100-4 100-8 92-8 85-4 77°9 88-8 
Other textile products............. 1-0 101-0 89-7 92-3 85-5 84-2 72-0 80-6 
Plant productsa(n. ccs.) sana. sae. 1-9 139-4 139-3 135-6 122-4 119-2 114-5 119-2 
INO DACCOM ee We ere tier rine ee 1-1 129-5 127-0 135-7 123-1 116-5 116-6 120-9 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 153-9 158-0 133-3 120-5 122-6 110-6 115-5 
* Wood distillates and extracts........ -] 159-5 148-9 148-2 130-8 142-2 112-5 97-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 140-9 i41-7 133-3 121-7 113-2 103-6 110-3 
lay, glass and stone products....... 8 73-8 75°5 64-4 59-7 55-4 48-6 76-7 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 112-2 113-5 110-7 106-2 103-6 106-7 ASE Y/ 
Electrical apparatus................. 1:7 125-0 122-3 115-4 104-5 97-6 90-2 124-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-8 97-2 92-3 89-8 77-9 68-2 58-2 73-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 1-6 124-6 121-0 113-9 91-1 81-9 46-4 67-4 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 1-2 114-9 110-3 95-5 82-6 69-5 62-3 81-8 
Agricultural implements............. 5 2-2 59-3 65-5 52-5 41-8 30-3 29-7 
Hand veMcles! Ae eet ook «eet cee 5:8 94-9 88-4 90-3 82-1 12°5 66-9 77°9 
Automobiles and parts............ 2°3 157-1 149-0 138-2 126-6 87-3 64-4 70-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 58-2 58-3 59-0 Braff 47-0 52-5 68-0 
Heating appliances...............:-- 5 106°3 100-7 95-1 81-0 68-3 51-7 68-9 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s...... 6 93-1 88-1 83-6 58:8 51-5 44-5 84-9 
Foundry and machine shop products. 5 104-8 103-8 92-7 79-6 68-8 52-9 77-0 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 97-4 94-6 85-6 74-1 66-9 57-0 75-3 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-3 143-4 142-6 123-2 111-5 97-5 76:8 93-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 139-3 139-2 130:3 125-6 127-1 116-0 115-0 
Miscellanecouss: 425.2795 2k Arak “6 126-0 123-2 116-7 115-2 102-5 92-4 104-0 





1 The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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102:4 at January 1 to 105-3 at the begin- 
ning of February. The seasionally-adjusted 
index was 109-3 at February 1, 1937, compared 
with 110-9 in the preceding month. As already 
stated, both the seasonal curtailment at the 
beginning of January and the recovery at the 
date under review, were on a scale less than 
the average in the years, 1921-1936, but the 
gain at February 1 provided work for a larger- 
than-average proportion of the number (23,202 
men and women) who had been released by 
the 5,827 factories reporting at January 1, 
1937. 

The 5,568 manufacturers furnishing data 
for February 1 of last year had reported 
496,150 employees, as compared with 487,172 
at the opening of 1936. The recovery then 
indicated had thus been on a much smaller 
scale than at the latest date, when the index 
was 6:9 per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning of February, 1936. 


The February 1, 1937, crude index of em- 
ployment in manufacturing stood at 105-3, 
compared with 102-4 in the preceding month, 
while at the beginning of February in the last 
sixteen years it has been as follows:—1936, 
98:5; 1935, 90-1; 1984, 84-2; 1933, 75-0; 1932, 
85:9; 1931, 96-1; 1930; 110-2; 1929, 112-8; 
1928, 102-3; 1927, 98-2; 1926, 93-0; 1925, 85-8; 
1924, 91:9; 1928, 92-0; 1922, 79-0 and 1921, 
91-8. 

The most pronounced improvement at the 
date under review over January 1, 1937, oc- 
curred in iron and steel plants, in which 6,300 
additional employees were reported by the 
firms furnishing data; while this gain was 
smaller than the average increase between 
January 1 and February 1 in the years since 
1920, it succeeded an advance at the end of 
the year that was contra-seasonal. Activity 
in this important group of industries was 
greater at February 1 than in any month of 
1936, or indeed, than at any period since the 
spring of 1931. There were also substantial 
gains in leather and textile factories, with 
smaller additions to staffs in the lumber, 
musical instrument, pulp and paper, rubber, 
electrical appliance and non-ferrous metal in- 
dustries. On the other hand, food, clay, glass 
and stone and electric current plants showed 
curtailment. 


Animal Products—Edible—There was a de- 
crease in employment in this group at the 
beginning of February, exceeding that noted 
at the corresponding date last year; however, 
the index then, at 108-5, was ten points lower 
than at the date under review. Statements 
were tabulated from 283 firms employing 
22,873 workers, as compared with 23,445 in 
the preceding month. Dairies, meat and fish- 
preserving plants reported losses. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories very substantially increased, 
while other branches of the leather industry 
showed moderate advances. A combined work- 
ing force of 22,103 persons was reported by 
the 301 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
19,968 employees at the beginning of Jan- 
uary. Most of the advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario. Activity was greater 
than at February of a year ago, the index at 
the latest date standing at 108-6, compared 
with 104:5 at the same date in 1936. 


Lumber and _ Products—tLittle general 
change was indicated in sawmills, while fur- 
niture factories were busier; 292 workers were 
taken on by the 844 firms making returns, 
who had 37,767 on their staffs. The increase 
was much smaller than that registered at the 
beginning of February, 1936, but the index 
of employment then was lower by over five 
points. There were gains in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, while unfavourable 
weather affected the situation in British Co- 
lumbia. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-five 
facturers of musical instruments (not in- 
cluding radios) reported considerably in- 
creased employment at February 1, as com- 
pared with the preceding month; their staffs 
numbered 1,273 persons, as compared with 989 
at January 1. The index stood at 44-6, as 
against 41-9 at the same date of last year, 
when a reduction had been indicated. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a slight 
decline in the vegetable food group, according 
to the 476 reporting establishments, which 
employed 29,494 workers, compared with 
29,556 in the preceding month. Sugar and 
syrup factories showed losses, which were 
partly offset by additions to staffs in the 
cereal and biscuit and bakery divisions. A 
larger decrease had been indicated at Feb- 
ruary I of last year, when the index stood at 
96:4, as compared with 101-2 at the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills 
showed little change on the whole, while paper 
product and printing and publishing factories 
reported moderate gains. The general index, 
at 102-5, was over six points higher than at 
February 1, 1986, when curtailment had been 
recorded. Data were received from 607 em- 
ployers of 62,468 workers, as against 62,023 
at the beginning of January, 1937; improve- 
ment in Ontario and the Western Provinces 
more than offset declines in the Maritime 
Provinces and Quebec. 


manu- 


Rubber Products—The trend of employment 
in rubber factories was upward, 53 of these 
enlarging their payrolls from 12.211 persons 
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at January 1 to 12,421 at February 1. The 
index, at 97-5, was 33 points higher than at 
the same date in 1936, when a rather larger 
gain had been indicated. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was much 
more pronounced than that noted at Feb- 
ruary 1, 19386, and activity was then at a 
lower level than at the date under review. 
Cotton, silk, headwear, hosiery and knitting, 
garment and personal furnishing establish- 
ments registered important increases in per- 
sonnel; the working forces of the 1,047 co- 
operating firms aggregated 103,912 persons at 
February 1, 1937, as compared with 98,608 in 
their last report. Ontario and Quebec showed 
marked improvement, 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Inquors—No 
general change in employment was noted in 
this division, gains in tobacco works offsetting 
losses in beverage factories. Returns for the 
beginning of February were tabulated from 
187 manufacturers with 18,958 employees, or 
practically the same number as in their last 
report. Employment was rather brisker than 
at February 1 of a year ago, when many 
workers had been laid off by the co-operating 
establishments. 


Chemicals and Allied Products——Statements 
were compiled from 200 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 11,599, as compared 
with 11,663 at the beginning of January. 
Employment was more active than last winter; 
a slight shrinkage had also been noted at 
February 1, 1936, as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A down- 
ward movement was recorded in this group 
at the date under review, according to 203 
manufacturers, whose labour forces included 
8,153 workers, or 177 fewer than in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment generally was 
brisker than at February 1, 1936, when cur- 
tailment on a larger scale had been in- 
dicated. 


Electric Current—A moderate falling-off 
was noted in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February; the 96 co-operating 
manufacturers reported 14,181 employees, 
compared with 14,342 at January 1. Activity 
was slightly greater than at February 1 of 
last year, although a smaller decline had then 
taken place. 


Electrical Appliances—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed improvement 
from January 1, while the index was nearly 
ten points higher than at February 1 of a 
year ago, when a reduction had been indicated. 
Data were received from 126 establishments 
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employing 17,186 operatives, as against 16,812 
at January 1, 1937. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were im- 
portant increases in employment in iron and 
steel factories, although the gains were smaller 
than the average at February 1 in the years 
since 1920. The recovery was most note- 
worthy in the railway car and locomotive, 
automobile and other vehicle, crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, machinery, 
structural iron and steel and heating appli- 
ance divisions. The improvement in Quebec 
and Ontario was most pronounced, but the 
trend was generally upward. Statistics were 
tabulated from 861 firms, whose staffs stood at 
126,495, compared with 120,195 at January 1. 
The index, at 97:2, was over seven points 
higher than at the corresponding date of last 
year, when slightly larger advances had) been 
indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products:—Lead, tin, 
zinc, copper and other works in this division 
recorded heightened activity. The gain in the 
group as a whole was not quite so large as 
that noted at February 1, 1936, when the 
index, at 123-2, was many points lower than 
at the date under review (viz., 148-4). The 
working force of the 170 co-operating manu- 
facturers included 22,854 employees, or 147 
more than at the beginning of January, 1937. 
Increases took place in Quebec and British 
Columbia, while the tendency in Ontario was 
downward. 


Mineral Products—One hundred and’ forty- 
two establishments in the mineral products 
group reported 14,013 workers, or practically 
the same number as in the preceding month. 
Employment in this division as a whole was 
better than at mid-winter in 1936, when a 
decline had been indicated. 


Logging 


Moderate improvement was recorded in 
logging, in which employment was at a higher 
level than at February 1, 1936. Statements 
were received from 861 operators employing 
69,898 workers, as against 69,493 at January 
1. The trend of employment was favourable 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces, but there 
were losses in the Maritime Provinces, 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Mining. 

Metallic ore mining showed heightened activ- 
ity, while the extraction of coal and other 
non-metallic minerals afforded less employ- 
ment. On the whole, there was an increase 
of 882: persons in the forces of the operators 


furnishing returns, who numbered 399. Their 
staffs aggregated 68,128 employees, of whom 
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25,790 were engaged in the mining of coal, 
34,695 in metallic ores and 7,643 in non- 
metallic minerals, other than coal. A decline 
had been indicated in the group as a whole 
at February 1, 1986, when the index was 18 
points lower than at the date under review. 


Communications. 


The working force of the companies and 
branches reporting stood at 21,145 persons, 
compared with 21,363 in the preceding month, 
most of the reduction taking place on tele- 
phones. The number employed was rather 
greater than at the same date in 1986, when a 
larger contraction had been recorded. 


Transportation. 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was a 
downward trend in employment in this 
division at February 1, which compares 
unfavourably with the increase occurring at 
the same date in 1986; however, the index 
then was over two points lower. The 237 
co-operating employers had 26,003 persons 
on their pay-rolls, or 163 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Most of the decrease took 
place in the Prairie Provinces. 


Steam Ratlway—No general change was 
noted at the beginning of February, when 
58,126 employees were reported on _ the 
operating staffs of the steam railways. A 
moderate decline had been indicated at Febru- 
ary 1 of last year, and the index then stood at 
71-6, as compared with 78-1 at the date 
under review. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a further con- 
traction; 109 employers released) 677 workers 
from their pay-rolls, bringing them to 12,741 
at February 1 of the present year. The index 
was several points higher than at the same 
date in 1986, when a minor gain had been 
recorded. 


Construction And Maintenance. 


Building —Employment in building construc- 
tion declined at February 1; the index, at 
33°8, was many points lower than at the 
beginning of February a year ago, when a 
smaller reduction had been reported. Statis- 
tics were received from 725 contractors, 
with 13,822 persons in their employ at the 
date under review, as against 16,188 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1987. The tendency was unfavour- 
able in all five economic areas. 


Highway—The number of persons reported 
by 316 employers in the highway construction 
and maintenance group was 31,110, or 3,682 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division was less than at Febru- 
ary 1, 1986; a contraction had then also been 
indicated. 


Railway—Considerable additions to staffs 
were noted in railway construction and main- 
tenance, due to track-clearance operations. 
Larger gains had been recorded at the same 
date in 1986, when the index was several 
points higher. Statements were tabulated 
from 386 employers in this group, with 22,560 
persons on their payrolls, as compared with 
21,232 in the last report. Increases in per- 
sonnel were registered in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Services. 


The service group was not so active as in 
the preceding month; 472 establishments had 
25,962 employees, or 1,241 fewer than at 
January 1, 1937. Most of the loss occurred 
in hotel and restaurant employment. The 
index, at 119-1, was nearly three points 
higher than at February 1 of last year, when 
smaller declines had been noted in this in- 
dustrial division. 


Trade. 


Following the heightened activity resulting 
from the Christmas and holiday season, there 
was a substantial falling-off in the number 
employed in trade at February 1. The index 
of employment stood at 128-4, compared with 
121-6 at the same date of last year. The 1,348 
trading establishments furnishing data reduced 
their payrolls from 11,207 employees at Janu- 
ary 1, 1987, to 104,454 at the beginning of 
February. There were marked decreases in 
retail stores, while wholesale establishments 
showed a slight decline. The general curtail- 
ment was on a smaller scale than that re- 
ported at the beginning of February in 1986. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada, by 
the firms making returns at February 1, 1937. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
engaged at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions which are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting, 


December, which was rather general throughout 
the various trades and industries, and in 
Alberta curtailment of about 3 per cent was 
evident, the coal mines and manufacturing 
industries particularly contributing to the 
decline. Recessions of lesser degree occured 
among Quebec unions while in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick employment was but 
slightly retarded. Improvement of a largely 
off-setting nature however, was shown among 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan members, 
though the gains were not especially marked 
in any one province. In comparison with the 
returns for January, 1936 rather noteworthy 
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The local trade union situation at the close 
of January remained much the same as in 
the preceding month, what nominal variation 
was apparent being in an unfavourable direc- 
tion. Reporting for January were 1,825 labour 
organizations with an aggregate of 188,690 
members, 27,379 of whom, or 14-5 per cent, 
were out of work on the last day of the month, 
contrasted with a percentage of 14°3 in Decem- 
ber. When compared with the returns for 
January, 1936, the tendency was toward height- 
ened activity during the month reviewed, 
though the change was but fractional, unem- 
ployment for that month standing at 14-8 
per cent. British Columbia unions reflected 
a drop of activity of nearly 4 per cent from 
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increases in activity prevailed for Manitoba 
members, and in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Ontario, employment advancement on a more 
moderate scale was shown. The trend in New 
Brunswick was also upward, though the change 
was less than 1 per cent, of the recessions, the 
most important was noted in Quebec, while 
in Nova Scotia and British Columbia minor 
contractions were evident. 

Hach month the records of unemployment 
among local trade union members in _ the 
largest city in each province. with the excep- 
tion of Prince Edward Island, are tabulated 
separately. Halifax, Montreal and Vancouver 
members during January showed considerable 
slowing up in activity from December, and in 
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Saint John moderate losses were indicated. 
The trend in Regina and Edmonton was 
toward lessened employment, though the 
changes were but nominal. Toronto members, 
on the contrary, registered noteworthy increa- 
ses in work afforded, and in Winnipeg, advan- 
ces of somewhat lesser proportions were reflec- 
ted. When contrasted with the returns for 
January, 1936, conditions for Winnipeg, Regina 
and Edmonton members were moderately 
improved during the month surveyed, and 
in Toronto and Saint John, the employment 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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movement was slightly better. Montreal 
unions, however, indicated a rather marked 
falling off in available employment, and in 
Halifax and Vancouver, the situation also 
declined. 

From the chart, which appears with this 
article and traces the course of unemployment 
by months, from January, 1931, to date, it will 
be noticed that the level of the curve 
at the close of January, 1937, has varied sligh- 
tly from either the preceding month or Jan- 
uary, 1986, unemployment remaining in much 
the same volume during the three months 
under comparison. The tendency, however, 
when contrasted with December conditions was 
nominally upward in an unfavourable direc- 
tion, though when compared with January of 
last year fractional improvement was manifest 
by the projection of the curve. 

The manufacturing industries, with 511 
unions reporting during January a total of 
64,750 members, showed that 10,018, or a 
percentage of 15:5 were idle on the last day 
of the month compared with percentages of 
16:8 in December, 1936, and 15-4 in January, 
1936. Garment and leather workers, and metal 
polishers, were substantially better engaged 
than in December, and conditions were slightly 
improved for hat, cap and glove workers, 
paper makers, and textile and carpet workers. 
Fur and glass workers were, however, decidely 
less active than in December and among cigar 
and tobacco, and wood workers, and bakers 
and confectioners, and general labourers, reces- 
sions on a much smaller scale occurred. Among 
jewellery, iron and steel, and brewery workers, 
printing tradesmen, and meat cutters and 
butchers, employment was but fractionally 
retarded. A much higher level of activity 
than in January, 1936, was indicated by textile 


‘and carpet, and wood workers, and metal 


polishers, while expansion of considerally lesser 
degree was evident among cigar and tobacco, 
jewellery, brewery, iron and steel and leather 
workers, meat cutters and butchers, printing 
tradesmen, bakers and confectioners, and paper 
makers. Glass workers, general labourers, and 
hat, cap and glove workers, were much slacker 
than in January, 1936, and among garment and 
fur workers, conditions were considerably less 
favourable. 

Employment for coal miners eased off sligh- 
tly during January from the preceding month, 
the 48 unions making returns, with a combined 
membership of 17,724 persons, showing that 
1,249, or 7-0 per cent, were idle on the last 
day of the month, compared with 4-9 per cent 
in December. The curtailment evident from 
December was most noticeable in the province 
of Alberta, though in Nova Scotia, also, con- 
tributing declines on a smaller scale, were 
noted. In British Columbia activity tended 
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but slightly upward. The situation in coal 
mining, as a whole, showed a small measure 
of improvement from January, 1936, when 
unemployment stood at 8:9 per cent. In this 
comparison, Alberta unions indicated decided 
employment revival during the month review- 
ed, and British Columbia unions small increa- 
ses in work afforded, while in Nova Scotia 
nominal recessions only were apparent. 


The building and construction trades were 
Somewhat quieter during January, than in 
either the previous month, or January, 1936, as 
was evident from the reports compiled from 
198 associations, with 18,837 members. Of 
these, 8,231, or a percentage of 43-7, were out of 
work, in contrast with 40:0 per cent in 
December, 1936, and 41-5 per cent in January, 
1936. Contractions in employment from 
December, involving the greatest number of 
members, were recorded by bricklayrs, masons 
and plasterers, and carpenters and _ joiners. 
Bridge and structural iron workers, reported 
a large percentage drop in activity from 
December, which, however, affected few work- 
ers, as their membership was small. Noteworthy 
recessions were also apparent among granite 
and stone cutters, and steam shovelmen, while 
activity for electrical workers was very slightly 
restricted. Plumbers and steamfitters, and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, on the other hand, 
recorded moderate improvement, and among 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, and 
hod-carriers and building labourers, there was 
a very slight:rise in work accorded. Heavy 
increases in unemployment were registered 
by carpenters and joiners, from January, 1936, 
and among tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
bridge and structural iron workers, pronounced 
recessions were evident. Conditions were, how- 
ever, considerably better for granite and stone- 
cutters, and among steam shovelmen marked 
advances were noted. Electrical workers, and 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, in- 
dicated expansion of lesser degree, and the 
situation was also more favourable for brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and hod-carriers, and building 
labourers. 


There was little variation in the level of 
activity in the transportation industries during 
January from the preceding month, though the 
tendency was toward increased employment, 
the percentage of idleness standing at 8-2, in 
comparison with 8-6 per cent in December. An 
upward movement of employment was also 
apparent from January, 1936, when 9:2 per 
cent of the members reported were idle. The 
percentage for January, this year, was based on 
the returns tabulated from 815 assocations, 
with a total of 58,748 members, 4,791 of whom 


were without work at the close of the month. 
The steam railway division, which involved 


about 80 per cent of the entire membership re- 


ported in the transportation industries, showed 
a fractional rise in available work over both 
December and January, 1936, and among street 
and electric railway employees the tendency 
was also more favourable in each comparison, 
though the changes were merely nominal. 
Navigation workers, however, were decidedly 
quieter than in December and pronounced in- 
creases In unemployment were reflected from 
January, 1936, Among teamsters and chauffeurs, 
the employment trend was toward lessened 
activity when compared with December, but 
slightly improved conditions were shown from 


January, 1936. 


Retail shop clerks during January main- 
tained a practically unchanged situation from 
December, 1936, according to the reports for- 
warded by 4 associations, with 1,428 members. 
Of these, 68, or a percentage of 4:8 were idle 
at the end of the month as compared with a 
percentage of 4-7 in December. There was a 
slight lessening in work afforded from January, 
1936, when 3-7 per cent of idleness was re- 
corded. 

Activity for civic employees subsided slightly 
during January from the previous month, the 
82 unions furnishing reports, with an aggregate 
of 9,203 members, indicating an unemployment 
percentage of 3-5 in contrast with 1-5 per cent 
at the close of December, 1936. Slight losses 
in available work were also reflected from 
January, 1936, when 2-1 per cent of the mem- 
bers reported were without employment. 


Reports were compiled at the close of Jan- 
uary, from 129 unions in the miscellaneous 
groups of trades, involving a membership of 
6,692 persons, 682, or a percentage of 10-2 of 
whom were unemployed, contrasted with 9-4 
per cent in December, and 11-5 per cent in 
January, 1936. The situation for hotel and 
restaurant employees declined moderately from 
December, and among unclassified workers, 
theatre and stage employees, and barbers, there 
was some curtailment in work afforded. Sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, alone, indicated 
a favourable employment movement. When 
contrasting with the returns for January, 1936, 
hotel and restaurant employees reported a 4 
per cent gain in activity during the period 
under survey, and barbers, and stationary 
engineers and firemen, improvement of some- 
what lesser importance. The trend for theatre 
and stage employees, was also favourable, 
though the change from January a year ago was 
less than 1 per cent. Minor contractions in 
activity were apparent among unclassified 
workers. 
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The fishing industry was considerably slacker 
during January than in either the previous 
month or January, 1986, as manifest by the 
reports tabulated from 4 associations including 
593 members. Of these, 340, or 57-3 per cent, 
were idle at the close of the month as con- 
trasted with percentages of 36:8 in December 
and 49-3 in January, 1936. 

Unemployment in the lumbering and logging 
industry was in approximately the same volume 
during January, as in the preceding month, 
though conditions were much improved from 
January, 1936. This was apparent from the 
reports received from 2 unions, comprising a 


(3) Employment Office 


During the month of January, 1937, the 
volume of business, as shown by the average 
daily placements effected by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada, was nearly 
five per cent less than that transacted during 
the previous month, but fractionally higher 
than that of the corresponding period a year 


membership of 1,517 person, 2:4 per cent of 
whom were reported idle at the close of the 
month, compared with 2-3 per cent in De- 
cember, and with a percentage of 11-6 in 
January, 1936. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployment each year from 1919 to 1936 inclu- 
sive, and also the percentages of unemploy- 
ment by provinces for January of each 
year from 1919 to 1934 inclusive, and for each 
month from January, 1935, to date. Table II 
summarizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as in Table I. 


Reports for January, 1937 


all groups, except farming, construction and 
maintenance and trade reported increased 
placements, the most noteworthy expansion 
taking place in logging, services and manu- 
facturing and the largest losses in farming 
and construction and maintenance. Changes 
in other groups were small. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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ago. Under the first comparison the heaviest 
declines were shown in farming and services, 
with others of smaller volume in trade, mining, 
and transportation. These losses were, how- 
ever, partly offset by gains in construction 
and maintenance, logging and manufacturing, 
the highest being in the first named division. 
When compared with January of last year, 
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1936 PIO 








The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1935, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be seen 
from the graph that the curves of vacancies 
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and placements in relation to applications 
declined sharply during the first half of 
January, but showed a marked rise during the 
latter half of the month and at the close of 
the period under review, both curves had 
risen to levels about 3 points higher than 
those shown at the end of the corresponding 
month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 44-8 and 53:0 
during the first and the second half of 
January, 19387, in comparisons with ratios of 
45-3 and 60:1 during the same periods of 
1936. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the month under review 
were 41:0 and 50-7, as compared with 42-5 
and 47-9 during the corresponding periods a 
year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during January, 
1937, was 1,228, as compared with 1,281 during 
the preceding month and with 1,171 for 
January, 1936. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,527, in 
comparison with 2,156 in December and with 
2,467 during January last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January, 1937, was 1,150 of which 873 were 
in regular employment and 277 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,209 during the 
preceding month. Placements in January a 
year ago averaged 1,109 daily, consisting of 
720 in regular and 389 in casual employment. 


During the month of January, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 30,271 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 28,746 
placements; of these the placements in regular 
employment were 21,828, of which 16,898 were 
of men and 4,930 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 6,918. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 21,457 
for men and 9,228 for women, a total of 
30,685, while applications for work numbered 
63,173, of which 48,585 were from men, and 
14,588 from women. Reports for December, 
1936, showed 33,284 positions available, 56,- 
051 applications made and 31,411 placements 
effected, while in January, 1986, there were 
recorded 29,270 vacancies, 61,665 applications 
for work and 27,716 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 
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Year Placements 

Regular Casual Totals 
pL yeaa. She Ate 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928 ke ees Mises 334,604 135,724 470 328 
O29 bes i mee tee be 260,747 137,620 398 367 
LOS0 Rasa tamer 2 ees 187,872 180,807 368,679 
LOS TGA ae issn are ante 175,632 295,876 471,508 
LOS DV men daar sass As 153,771 198,443 352,214 
LOSS RASS. tao bite wen 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1 OSA ie are AN Se NY 223 564 182,527 406,091 
IME EIS Mek ee wea A 226,345 127,457 353,802 
WOSGRete ean: comes: 217,931 113,519 331,450 
T9375@ months... 21,828 6,918 28,746. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


During January, Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for 10 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 27 per cent less than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of over 
10 per cent when compared with December 
and of nearly 23 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1936. A decrease in placements 
under construction and maintenance was re- 
sponsible for the decline from January of last 
year, as there were small gains in services, 
manufacturing and logging and nominal 
changes only in all other groups. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
28; logging, 49; construction and maintenance, 
337; and services, 260, of which 225 were of 
household workers. During the month 100 
men and 87 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during January, was nearly 
20 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and over 380 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year, There was a decline 
also in placements of over 18 per cent when 
compared with December and of nearly 29 
per cent in comparison with January, 1986. 
Placements under construction and mainten- 
ance and in services were considerably less 
than during January of last year and accounted 
for the decline under this comparison. These 
losses were, however, offset to a small extent 
by minor increases in logging, manufacturing 
and trade. Most of the placements effected 
during the month were in services, there being 
415 placements in this group, including 345 of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 48 of men and 71 
of women, 

QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 3 per cent. 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in the Province of Quebec 
during January, when compared with the: 
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preceding month, but a gain of 70 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were over 5 per 
cent less than in December, but nearly 74 
per cent above January, 1936. Relief work 
and sewer and road construction continued 
to provide employment for large numbers of 
workers and placements of this kind, as in 
November and December, accounted for the 
increase recorded for the province, as a whole, 
over the corresponding month of last year. 
A small gain was reported in services, but 
there was a large decrease in bush placements 
and a somewhat smaller loss in manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 78; logging, 688; construction 
and maintenance, 4,429; trade, 98 and services, 
2,252, of which 2,180 were of household work- 
ers. During the month 5,311 men and 1,637 
women were placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during January called for 14 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month and 
over 17 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease also in placements of nearly 16 per 
cent when compared with December and of 
nearly 19 per cent in comparison with Jan- 
uary, 1936. There was a substantial decline 
under construction and maintenance when 
compared with January of last year, as fewer 
placements were made on relief work. Small 
losses were also reported in farming and 
trade. Bush placements, however, were con- 
siderably higher and manufacturing showéd 
decided improvement. The changes in other 
groups were unimportant. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 542; 
logging, 1,521; farming, 362; construction and 
maintenance, 1,161; trade, 194 and _ services, 
3,091, of which 2,170 were of household work- 
ers. Placements in regular employment num- 
bered 2,990 of men and 1,398 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during January, were nearly 26 per 
cent less favourable than the previous month, 
but nearly 17 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month of last year. Similar 
percentages of change were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Placements 
in farming, logging and services were higher 
than in January, 1936, and accounted for the 
increase under this comparison for the prov- 
ince as a whole. These gains were partly 
offset’ by a decrease under construction and 
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maintenance, ‘Changes in other groups were 
unimportant, Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included, logging, 322; farming, 2,584; 
construction and maintenance, 219 and ser- 
vices, 869, of which 800 were of household 
workers. There were 3,119 men and 666 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of nearly 25 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan during 
January when compared with the preceding 
month, and of nearly 31 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were over 29 per cent 
less than in December and nearly 38 per cent 
below January, 1936. There was a _ large 
decrease in farm placements when compared 
with January, 1936, but small increases in 
nearly all other groups, the largest of which 
were in services, construction and maintenance 
and logging. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included, logging, 119; farming, 1,125; 
construction and maintenance, 196 and ser- 
vices, 731, of which 577 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,334 men and 
519 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment, 


ALBERTA 


During January, orders received at Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta called for over 
4 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 3 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was an increase in placements of nearly 
15 per cent when compared with December, 
but a decrease of nearly one per cent in 
comparison with January, 1936. Placements 
in logging and farming were higher than in 
January of last year, but a loss under con- 
struction and maintenance almost entirely 
offset these gains. There were no changes of 
importance in other groups. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were, logging, 447; 
farming, 852; construction and maintenance, 
762 and services, 398, of which 332 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,099 of men and 264 
of women. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during January, were nearly 
44 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and nearly 18 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
lower percentages of increase were reported 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1937 








Vacancies Applicants 














a, 
: Placed eae 
O ffices Reported| Unfilled Regis- Referred Un- ments 
: tered placed same 
during | atendof) Gorin t at end of eriod 
period period perio c vacancies| Regular } Casual period P93 6 
Nova Scotia... Hoe) nee ee ee Wi 27 848 693 187 498 1,805 311 
FL alifax 5297 ropes, 3 tees eae 230 26 300 197 67 130 1,075 212 
iNew GlaszOwracusvetice otek eee 168 1 183 177 106 63 335 71 
Sydney eWeek. Se eee ee 319 0 330 319 14 305 395 28 
New Brunswick..................... 502 1 691 507 119 388 988 159 
39 0 37 39 33 6 159 8 
3 0 119 3 1 2 168 48 
163 1 246 168 45 123 94 47 
297 0 289 297 40 257 567 56 
8,571 527 13,167 8,832 6,948 649 3,012 3,432 
568 0 906 568 568 0 212 539 
780 3 1,192 811 784 al 285 267 
meh 242 a4 pee ae 380 Eee 1,140 
44 iL 2 2 Oia See, eset eee 
Quebec? Aa ae, Se ees 2,168 225 3,815 2,318 1,808 133 898 540 
FLOUV Ra ee ote Ieee et eee 164 0 199 164 147 la 20 420 
Sherbrookerner ee oe eee 199 24 401 299 220 2 96 231 
Whreewivers ica. Mees ee ee 301 32 357 467 142 116 66 295 
MIE ATION ei Cao es Meee Ee oe 4,572 350 29,095 7,187 4,388 25595 57,768 3,415 
Bellevillowvn. eee ee ee 64 0 260 64 38 26 217 37 
iBrantiond yg wiae.. bats, Maa ee 163 i 393 143 11S 28 sy iiyd 66 
Chathaniceue. occlu oe eee 96 0 204 97 52 44 474 101 
SG. Williams se. eerie ane tere a 410 0 1,399 409 298 1 984 152 
Guelphy. Heteees et. shte i. wees ee 54 9 139 84 Bi 12 1,047 35 
ET armiltons. sce eh ee eats to 322 4 1,369 326 179 113 5,899 160 
ES COTAM Se os Marstc ce ea aah Renn 103 0 183 103 98 5 OLS wal oc meee 
ane stony iy cht iyenenrn ee ec a ole 274 8 754 269 248 21 692 148 
ESILCNONOT A § led odors Peo ce ae 97 6 355 99 61 30 1,111 35 
London Se Baoe A6 its th le ta tories Sa ers Sie gta 415 16 1,149 466 263 160 2,803 238 
Niagara dHallg. (oomem sae. cae 113 1 232 116 82 ail 1,493 70 
NOTE SOV i. hah ees aah ee 110 0 248 154 133 21 785 71 
Oshawa naaee.) smart eee vam 673 0 1,290 668 181 487 695 51 
Ottawa: Sone eerie eet eral 365 4 5,375 364 254 107 5,797 455 
Pembroke, wt) oc, 4h ne ee 115 0 249 143 57 85 63 126 
Potérbarotigh. 2 eo. fe ae 60 2 182 66 47 19 638 48 
CAT thurs Weesse hire tena. Mae 833 0 729 730 699 31 499 390 
St. Catharines 164 16 335 146 95 51 2,277 55 
St. Thomas ROTM obra hie ate Bete 6 Se 43 1 122 43 23 20 370 (2 
Sarnia 45 ale tee) nak en olay aa 132 0 468 132 49 83 627 52 
pault Ste, Marie. .6 won ee 154 6 432 128 103 25 410 43 
Stratiordyey eT A 62 0 289 67 63 4 1,054 61 
Sudburysiy f. Mou isda ds ccstos ante nie 107 0 838 168 146 22 393 54 
MamMmMitig cee Ce ec ee eee 688 50 1,194 553 250 303 968 84 
Coranto: 2). AUR POR A eee 1,520 178 10,088 1,244 570 598 19,127 656 
Windsor Shapia cd ois ePityeunete Mister Sl taveteve ciate 435 42 819 405 247 158 7,060 155 
sarap ee Paste see ore eRe am LER then : sd ps: pean 3,785 - 243 14, M4 eae 
TANGONEY NORE LACe ls Rel ene y oe 8 2 
NVIDIDOR tie al ae ee 3,916 5,197 3,974 8, 729 241 14,084 2,932 
Ah vested tiga TELS eee ee ce haphs as age Be 365 batt it 
BUCM AMS | 5. siye sisnsis ake hievae cise Serene 0 
IMGOSC NAW ones. cle denn ieee 324 61 422, 314 222 92 536 239 
North Battleford................005 109 5 106 103 95 8 24 61 
Prince Alb ert cove hie: |. 20 44 eietee vite 535 150 416 401 347 54 37 123 
PROG iia yt Weer me ntin cen et et ae 651 337 523 483 410 73 240 471 
Saskatoon AIR en eS c rinct Net ah Rae 233 (eh 317 247 227 20 380 230 
cnet Ciipont outa loc siturd stewie ae 67 7 o ae a 6 49 Me 
CAN C11) gs A aS eA A eee aie atic die 80 6 4 20 i 6 
MOTECON AN Sica ste e, . eae. SE ees soul 296 545 538 446 92 189 
Alberta’ ite econ th Oo Ue tee, Sea tee oS 2,604 152 4,490 2,593 2,363 230 10,871 2,230 
Seated Movata case alee rele oa aan eine ane be 4 keel 1 197 he a 5,757 et 
TUMINEMOR eis dec cee eee te 2 8 64 4 236 5 
Edmonton AOC ORE Sora CO idan 1,592 126 1,890 1,495 1,429 66 4,105 1,020 
Soe : sleet Gethe eke Citta ieee eretens yh 2; an pi 58 a ee oe 
OGICINe ETAT: Je SHAE LG es ieee om 2 8 6 64 03 32 
British Columbia 4,145 45 7,996 4,209 2,185 1,950 8,147 25017 
Kamloops Dee seis cele le ees. SIM RC eye 38 7 209 3 5 22 3 117 
cs era Be wibecyeele hie aise okra reat eve lar ite 0 uh sp Mi ee 233 ae 
QISOMs ok ciarcvasaie dit sua ais) 5 ekciene 6 ieee tate 6 0 6 bY 50 9 06 
New. Westminster co josh 3 eee 149 0 200 149 26 123 211 179 
reas ee psi ab ads sinctegie  nietailis 2 - . « oe 8 24 27 145 
FINCE NAOOTLE | ois «: crease! vi ctateiote ele wie ereloiete 0 0 AD eal ccors steucevaicrs 
Prineedubere ste. te cae 63 0 112 63 5 58 139 3 
eto or a rr EP EF Sag NCAP 8 2, Sa i. ane 2, ae 1,744 876 6,508 es 
ICLOTIA ©) ee iaps cldtecicn= decent ,138 6 204 663 955 06 
Canada... (ct... ee ee 30,685 25115 63,173 30,271 21,828 6,918 99,016 18,004* 
Menihtveaet. 2 Sau, dee eee ee 21,457 976 48,585 21,088 16,898 4,114 84,989 13, 664 
RVOMCG. emer e i ers - eee 9,228 1,139 14,588 9,183 4,930 2,804 14,027 4,340 





*1,731 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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in placements under both comparisons, <A 
substantial gain in logging was mainly re- 
sponsible for the increase in placements over 
January, 1936, although with the exception 
of a moderate decline in services, all indus- 
trial divisions showed improvement, Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included, log- 
ging, 559; farming, 63; construction and 
maintenance, 2,605; trade, 58 and services, 
758; of which 512 were of household work- 


-ers. There were 1,897 men and 288 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 21,828 placements in regular em- 
ployment, 11,169 of which were of persons 
for whom the employment found was. outside 
the immediate locality of the offices at which 
they were registered. Of the latter, 945 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 899 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 46 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4 is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide applic- 
ants at the office of the Employment Service 
who may wish to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


In Ontario, during January, 673 persons 
took advantage of the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 667 of whom were 
bound for provincial situations, and 6 for 
centres outside the province. The latter 
were miners transferred from Sudbury to 
employment in the Hull zone. Within the 
province the Port Arthur office was instru- 
mental in the despatch of 337 bush-workers, 
3 mine workers, 3 cafe waitresses, 2 fishermen, 
and 2 domestics, the Fort William office of 
194 bush-workers, and the Sudbury office of 
27 bush-workers to various points within their 
respective zones. In addition, the Port 
Arthur zone received 12 bush men from Sud- 
bury and Fort William zone, one miner from 
Timmins. Travelling to the Timmins zone 
were 69 bush men, 34 of whom secured their 
certificates for transportation at the North 
Bay office, 20 at the Sudbury office, and 15 
at the Pembroke office. The Sault Ste. Marie 
zone was the destination of 13 bush men 


transferred from North Bay, and of 4 bush 
men sent from Sudbury. Manitoba transfers 
at the reduced rate during January numbered 
90, of which 60 were provincial, and 30 inter- 
provincial, All of these were effected by the 
Winnipeg office which despatched 56 bush 
workers, 2 highway construction workers, one 
farm hand, and one hotel waitress within its 
own zone, while the workers going outside 
the province were bound for the Port Arthur 
zone, and included 25 bush men, 3 domestics, 
one mine cook, and one machinist. Offices 
in Saskatchewan issued 66 certificates for re- 
duced transportation during January, 56 of 
which were for points within the province, 
and 10 for outside centres. The movement 
was largely of bush workers, the Saskatoon 
office transferring 40 to Prince Albert, and 
the Prince Albert office 13 within the same 
zone. The Prince Albert zone also received 
one teacher from Saskatoon. From York- 
ton one bush man was carried at the reduced 
rate to a point within the territory covered 
by that zone office. On a certificate granted 
at Regina, one teacher was conveyed to a 
situation within the Regina zone. The 10 
persons proceeding outside the province were 


sent from Regina and were bush men 
destined to the Brandon zone. Business 
transacted by the Alberta offices during 


January involved the issue of 111 reduced 
rate certificates all of which were granted 
to persons going to employment in the 
Edmonton zone. Included among _ these 


were 80 bush-workers, 13 miners, 10 highway 
construction workers, 2 domestics, and one 
edgerman, despatched by the Edmonton office, 
and 4 bush men and one farm hand shipped 
from Calgary. The labour movement in 
British Columbia during January was to 
provincial points and comprised the transfer 
of 5 persons. On certificates secured at Van- 
couver 2 miners journeyed to Kamloops, one 
farm hand to Penticton, and one hotel cook 
to a point within the Vancouver zone. For 
employment within its own zone the Prince 
Rupert office transferred one teamster. 

Of the 945 workers who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 513 travelled over the 
Canadian National Railways, 393 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 35 over the Temisk- 
aming and Northern Ontario Railway, 3 over 
the Northern Alberta Railway, and one over 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during January, 1937 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 58 cities dur- 
ing January as compared with the preceding 
month, but the total was considerably higher 
than in January, 1936; the co-operating muni- 


cipalities reported permits for buildings esti- 
mated to cost $1,684,502, compared with $3,- 
282,166 in December, 1936, and $1,302,758 in 
January of last year. There was, therefore, 
a reduction of 48-7 p.c. in the first comparison, 
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but an increase of 29-3 p.c. in the second 
and more significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed state- 
ments, showing that they had granted some 
110 permits for dwellings valued at over $605,- 
000, and more than 500 permits for other 
buildings estimated to cost approximately 
$850,000. In December, authority was granted 
for the erection of some 165 dwellings and 
700 other buildings, estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $1,200,000 and $1,700,000, respec- 
tively. 

New Brunswick only, reported an increase 
in the value of the building authorized in 
January over December, 1936, there being 
a gain of $22,200 or 206-0 p.c. in this com- 
parison. Of the declines elsewhere recorded, 
the most marked were those of $530,658 or 
59-1 p.c. in Quebec, and $860,151 or 49-4 p.c. 
in Ontario. 

As compared with January, 1936, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta showed increases, 
that of $423,021 in Ontario being largest. In 
Manitoba and British Columbia, on the other 
hand, the value of projected building as repre- 
sented by the building permits taken out 
showed reductions, that of $205,166 or 46-9 
p.c. in the latter being considerable. 

In Winnipeg and Vancouver there were de- 
creases in the value of the building permits 
granted as compared with the _ preceding 


month, and also as compared with the same 
month of last year; in Montreal and Toronto 
there was a decline in the former, but an 
increase in the latter comparison. The fol- 
lowing cities reported increases as compared 
with December and also as compared with 
January of last year,—Sydney, Fredericton, 
Quebec, Westmount, Brantford, Guelph, 
Kitchener, London, Niagara Falls, Stratford, 
York and East York Townships, Welland, 
Windsor, Regina, Calgary and Victoria. 


Indexes of 
Indexes wholesale 
Value of of value prices of 
Year permits of permits | building 
issued in issued in |} in January 
January January (1926 
(1926=100) | average 
=100) 
$ 
LOST AREER ert. Ritae 1,684,502 35-7 81-3 
1936 5 kcsers St AA kon 1,302, 758 27-6 81-2 
OSD cree acted ee hore ee 882,878 18-7 81:8 
1OS4ARE Penn beater 707,812 15-0 82-1 
1983 Se Pere ea Rae 1,185,961 25-1 75°7 
1930 Mee rake Seite. 2,761,929 58-5 79-4 
19STES OR EE. TA 8,401, 456 178-0 84-0 
SASSY Ue aoe ea MER a2 lisaou 152-9 97-4 
RSAC eso beaks Bb lar edd i 8,416, 880 178-3 98-0 
LO2Si\ Ra ey Eee 7,716,587 163-5 95-2 
TOOT OE aie ere NL 5, 676,537 120-3 96-8 
1O26MAY Be ah aon eet. 4,719,534 100-0 102-3 
1905 Fe ee ee 5,447,270 115-4 101-9 
ODA ae ook eee Westy: 4,460,579 94-5 112-4 
TOD SARE. erate Se 4,139,498 87-7 109-8 
LOD DRA rte Eee 3,326,537 70-5 109-4 
LOOT a Aes deen ae ye 2,595,564 55-0 143-0 
LOQ0 CEs etree te tees 4,017,024 85-1 134-5 


EstIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WorK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PeErRMITsS IssuED BY 58 CITIES 


—__ | fF —— 


Cities Jan. 1937 Dec. 1936 | Jan. 1936 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward ’'d— 
Charlottetownresc4 ib. . < aes Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 67,370 80,310 52,640 
*Halifaxiinm ones air. 63,470 73,660 50,640 
New Glasgow....... Nil 4,500 Ni 
ASV Ane yi cue sane eis 3,900 2,150 2,000 
New Brunswick..... 32,975 10,775 19,035 
Fredericton........- 25,000 4,000 Nil 
FATONCLOM Ceres ieee Nil 1,090 11,000 
* Saints OL a eselecree are 7,975 5,685 8,035 
Quebec.......... rl ae 367, 145 897, 803 288,946 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOUV Enedide ci eres 305, 250 843,590 271,021 
*Gilebecic Pej inueneeice 14,425 1,185 13525 
Shawinigan Falls.... Nil 12,943 Nil 
®Sherbrooke!:)'2a ss 7,100 5,500 9,500 
*Three Rivers....... 10,375 16, 835 1,900 
*Westmount......... 29,995 17, 800 5,000 
Ontariol2 fet. 879,780 | 1,739,931 456, 759 
Bellevilles! sie 35 il 50 
eBrantiGrayc: . at wesc 30, 250 10,755 16,594 
Chatham .3). Mesiee 5,850 32,600 3,050 
*Fort William........ 500 1,800 Nil 
Cali eens yer soe 570 1,510 les CHA 
*Cuelphaends ae eee 4,475 285 485 
“Hamilton: esses 68,972 269, 251 50, 620 
Eine stones ents) ae 3,490 18,685 3,370 
*Kitchener..:asckck 44,971 16,095 7,600 
*Londonse 222k Sree 119,550 19,345 17,390 
Niagara Falls....... 6,200 3,305 1,000 
BhaWarsescseiis.s Nil 1,435 1,450 
*Ottawasec: «snes ace 15,100 47,400 22.000 
Owen Sound........ 55 83.125 Nil 
*Peterborough....... 22184 3,585 2,500 
SPOnUSATURUTRE Ee iat 1, 250 8,385 2,040 
“Strattord..44.. sew. 2,425 1, 843 1,40 


Cities Jan. 1937 Dec. 1936 | Jan. 1936 
: $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 15,625 37,465 272 
*St-sbhomasces. +. i] 11,500 140 
ALDI. dectnoupls | sect 4,765 5,830 4,225 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 1,240 8,590 1,415 
*TOrontowssase eset 208, 278 988, 520 201,087 
York and East 
York Townships. 270,675 128, 065 53,060 
Welland ones te 2,886 981 50» 
SWindsopeccnes wentie 68, 020 26, 885 62,925 
Riverside......... Nil 2,275 i 
Woodstock.......... 1,657 10, 416 1,810 
Manitoba............ 26,300 48,350 34, 166 
SBrandonvornces see 1,000 Nil 3, 766 
St. Boniface......... Nil 20,100 i 
EWiINNIDCS. caesar 25,300 28,250 30.400 
Saskatchewan....... 31,800 69, 050 4,991 
*Moose Jaw.......... Nil 9, 250 4,175 
SIRE GING ane secretes se 31,300 18,525 216 
*Saskatoony isn sc: 500 41,275 600: 
Albertans. esa. 47,255 71,444 9,178 
*Calgaryic ines case a 35, 705 9.526 6,848 
"Edmonton. .<e: ic. - 8,250 40, 265 2,000 
Lethbridge......... 3,300 21,653 330: 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 2 Nil Nil 
British Columbia.... 231,877 364,503 437,043 
Hamloopsea.eeces 20 265 1,380: 
Nanaimo, weeds ce a Nil 47,550 6,830 
*New Westminster... 4,800 17, 700 17,100 
Prince Rupert....... 1,810 48,765 2,100 
*Vancouver.........-- 159,595 212,685 359, 415 
North Vancouver... 800 5,070 575- 
*VAICCOEIAL 3 esioldcaciis 64, 852 32,468 49,643 
Total—58 Cities.| 1,684,502 | 3,282.166 1,302,758 
Total—*35 Cities.| 1,383,829 2,839,188 IL VP ROA yn 
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The small accompanying table gives the 
value of the building authorized by 58 cities 
during January of each year since 1920. Index 
numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in January of the same years are 
also given. 

The 1937 figure was higher by 29.3 per cent 
than in January 1986, and was also higher 
than in 1935, 19384 and 1988, but with these 
exceptions was lower than in any other year 
‘ since 1920. The wholesale costs of build- 
ing materials in recent months have been 
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rather higher than in the same period of the 
last few years, although they continue lower 
than in any of the years, 1930-1920. 

The second accompanying table gives the 
value of the building permits issued by 58 
cities in January, 1937, and December and 
January, 1936. The statistics for all but the 
present year are based on revised statements 
furnished by the civic officials after the close 
of the year. The 35 cities for which stat- 
istics are available since 1910 are indicated 
thus “x”. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
February, 1937, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment in January showed. a seasonal 
decline, but this was much less marked than 
in previous years. There was a decline in 
employment between December 14, 1936 and 
January 25, 1937, in the distributive trades, 
woodworking (including furniture manufac- 
ture), the printing and paper trades, metal 
goods manufacture, the motor vehicle indus- 
try, electrical apparatus manufacture, the 
wood textile and! hoisery industries, the build- 
ing industry, hotel, boarding house, etc. ser- 
vice, the food industries, and, port transport 
service; there was also a seasonal decline in 
agriculture. On the other hand there was an 
improvement in employment in coal mining, 
the cotton and linen industries, hat and cap 
making, boot and shoe manufacture, stone- 
quarrying, and public works contracting. 

It is estimated that at January 25, 1937, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
agricultural workers, was approximately 11,- 
106,000. This was 26,000 less than at Decem- 
ber 14, 1936, but 715,000 more than at Janu- 
ary 20, 1936. There is normally a much 
greater reduction in employment between 
December and January; the more favourable 
position shown by the figures this year is only 
partly accounted for by the fact that outdoor 
employment at December 14, was affected by 
adverse weather conditions. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding agricultural workers), the percentage 
unemployed in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland at January 25, 1937 (including those 
temporarily stopped as well as those wholly 
unemployed), was 12-6, as compared with 12-2 
at December 14, 1936, and 16:2 at January 
20, 1936. In Great Britain the percentage at 
January 25, 1937, was 12-3, as compared with 


11-9 at December 14, and 16-0 at January 
20, 1936. 

At January 25, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,433,957 wholly unem- 
ployed, 183,668 temporarily stopped, and 71,598 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 1,689,223. This was 60,504 more than 
a month before, but 470,499 less than a year 
before. The total of 1,689,223 included 1,318,- 
595 men, 51,036 boys, 263,225 women, and 
56,367 girls. The increase between December 
and January in the numbers unemployed was 
largely due to the registration of juveniles 
who reached the school-leaving age at the 
end of the December term. 

The persons on the Registers included 
1,439,293 insured persons who were applicants 
for insurance benefit or unemployment al- 
lowances, 134,364 other insured persons (in- 
cluding insured juveniles under 16 years of 
age), and 115,566 uninsured persons. Of the 
1,439,293 applicants for benefit or allowances, 
793,689 had claims admitted for insurance 
benefit, and 572,429 had applications author- 
ized for allowances at January 5, 1937; the 
balance of 73,175 included 42,561 persons 
whose position under the conditions relating 
to contributions paid and benefit received had 
not been determined. 8,602 persons who had 
been disqualified for short periods from re- 
ceiving benefit, and 22,012 persons whose needs 
had been held not to justify payment of 
unemployment allowances. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at January 25, 1937, 
was 1,766,362, as compared with 1,702,673 at 
December 14, 1936, and 2,229,961 at January 
20, 1936. 

United States 
Employment and pay-rolls in the combined 


manufacturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed monthly by the U. S. Bureau 
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of Labour Statistics declined between Decem- 
ber and January, according to a ,statement 
issued by Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins. 

The decreases were due largely to ‘seasonal 
recessions in retail-trade establishments,%fol- 
lowing the sharp expansion in the preceding 
month for the holiday trade and to seasonal 
declines in manufacturing industries which 
were accentuated by the decreases due to 
labour disputes in the automobile industry. 

Approximately 710,000 fewer workers were 
employed in January than in December in 
the industries surveyed and weekly pay-rolls 
were estimated to be $18,500,000 less than in 
the preceding month. 

Between January 1936 and January 1937 
total employment in these industries showed 
a gain of nearly 1,3000,000 workers and weekly 
pay-rolls were approximately $51,500,00 greater. 


Manufacturing Industries:—Factory  em- 
ployment and pay-rolls normally decline from 
December to January, due to a seasonal 
slackening of activities in many industries and 
also to temporary shutdowns for inventory 
and repairs. Decreases in employment ranging 
from 0-4 to 9:7 per cent have been shown in 
13 of the preceding 17 years for which data 
are available. The decline of 1-7 per cent or 
146,000 workers in January of the current year 
compares favourably with the January changes 
in factory employment over the preceding 17 
years, notwithstanding the adverse effect of 
the strike in the automobile industry. Factory 
pay-rolls have declined in all but two of the 
preceding 17 years, the January 1937 decline 
of 4-7 per cent or $9,100,000 being only 
slightly greater than seasonal. 

Employment declines were recorded for 
both the durable and non-durable goods groups 
of industries over the month interval. In 
the durable goods industries, the decrease of 
2:7 per cent in employment lowered the 
January 1937 index to 90:2. The January 
index, with the exception of November and 
December 1936 is the maximum recorded since 
May 1930 and indicates 902 workers employed 
in the durable goods group in January 1937 
for every 1,000 employed in 1923-25, the index- 
base period. The group of non-durable goods 
industries showed a decline of 1-0 per cent in 
employment over the month interval. The 
January 1937 employment index for this group 
(103-0) is, with the exception of the four 
last months of 1936, above the level of any 
month since December 1929, and indicates the 
employment of 1,030 workers in January for 
every 1,000 employed during the years 1923-25. 


Non-manufacturing Industries —Hight of 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
showed gains in number of workers over the 
month interval. The largest increases were in 
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year-round hotels (6,200 workers) and tele- 
phone and telegraph companies (4,300 workers). 
In the former industry, the January gain 
raised the employment level above that rec- 
orded in any month since July, 1931. An in- 
crease of approximately 2,200 workers in the 
metal mining industry raised the January, 1937, 
employment level for that industry above that 
of any month since January, 1931. Gains in 
employment were also reported for bituminous 
coal mining, crude petroleum producing, 
laundries, brokerage, and insurance. 

The outstanding decline in employment from 
December to January was in retail trade where 
the estimated decrease was nearly 540,000. 
This seasonal decrease reflects the release of 
large numbers of temporary workers engaged 
to handle Christmas business. The general 
merchandising group of retail establishments, 
which is composed of department, variety, 
general merchandising stores, and mail-order 
houses, reported a decrease of 32-9 per cent 
or approximately 390,000 workers over the 
month interval. In the group of “other re- 
tail” establishments, employment decreased 
5:4 per cent, or by approximately 150,000 
workers. 


Wholesale trade establishments reported a 
small decrease (0-3 per cent), electric light 
and power and manufactured gas companies 
reported an employment loss of 1-2 per cent, 
and the electric railroad and motor-bus opera- 
tion and maintenance industry reported a 
falling-off of 0-1 per cent. A seasonal decline 
of 1-5 per cent was shown in the dyeing 
and cleaning industry, and quarries and non- 
metallic mines reported a seasonal recession of 
7 per cent—due to a curtailment of operations 
made necessary by winter weather. Anthra- 
cite mines showed a falling-off of 1-3 per cent 
in employment coupled with a decrease of 
22-9 per cent in pay rolls. 


In the private building construction in- 
dustry, there was a seasonal decrease of 11-5 
per cent in number of workers over the month 
interval. This decline, however, was slightly 
less than the decreases shown in 4 of the 5 
preceding years for which figures are available. 

Public Employment—Employment on pro- 
jects of The Works Program was 2,652,000 in 
January, a decrease of 313,000 compared with 
the number employed in December. Decreases 
in employment occurred on projects operated 
by Federal agencies and on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. Of 
the total number of workers engaged on The 
Works Program in January, 2,307,000 em- 
ployees were working on projects operated by 
the Works Progress Administration. Total pay- 
roll disbursements on The Works Program for 
the month amounted to $138,000,000. The 
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value of material orders placed amounted to 
more than $37,000,000. 

Approximately 200,000 workers were em- 
ployed on construction projects financed by 
funds provided by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration in January. This was a decrease 
of 43,000, or 18 per cent, compared with the 
number employed in December. Total pay- 
roll disbursements amounted to over $15,- 
000,000. The value of orders placed for 
’ construction materials was $19,000,000. Of the 
total number of workers employed on the 
program in January, 128,000 were working on 
projects financed from E.R.A.A. 1935 funds 
and 2,500 on projects financed from funds 
provided by the First Deficiency Appropria- 
tion Act of 1936. 

More than 407,000 workers were employed 
in emergency conservation work (Civilian 
Conservation Corps) in January, an increase 
of 33,000 over the preceding month. By far 
the greater part of this increase occurred in 
enrolled personnel. Of the total number of 


workers engaged on this program in January, 
360,000 were enrolled workers; 8,000, reserve 
officers; 2,000, educational advisers; and 37,000, 
supervisory and technical employees. Pay-roll 
disbursements for January amounted to $19,- 
000,000. 

In January approximately 125,000 employees 
were engaged on construction projects financed 
from regular governmental appropriations. 
This was a decrease of 19,000, or 18 per cent, 
compared with the number employed in De- 
cember. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
amounted to $18,000,000 and the value of 
orders placed for materials to $12,000,000. 

Construction and maintenance of State roads 
employed 133,000 workers in January, a de- 
crease of 27,000 or 17 per cent compared with — 
December. The 16,000 employed on new 
construction and the 117,000 engaged in main- 
tenance represented employment decreases of 
24 and 16 per cent respectively, compared with 
December. Pay-roll disbursements for January 
totalled over $8,000,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
19384, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 


18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other: 


wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 
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The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the -Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract, 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work anld also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour.show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 
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DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
Remodelling, etc.) 


Contsruction of repairs to and overhaul of 
the C.GS. Malaspina. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Machinery Depot, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, January 30, 1987. Amount 
of contract, $4,090, plus unit rates for chipping 
and zinc. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Bigcksmithss sr. eee. eaten os ee $0 75 8 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 55 8 
Boilenmaicers# eb eee ue tes ss 8 ae 0 75 8 
Brick laverstaw, Gon, CVs hay 0 90 8 
Carpenters—ships...............05- 0 75 8 
Caulkets=1r6n! 54 PO ae 0 75 8 
Caulkers=woodies. 034.2 FOr an 0 75 8 
LOGERIClans )) sea eas oa tow otiale see 0 68 8 
aounera sec AS nl Bi whee eee 0 50 8 
Mnchinigts, silyl se io A bor: t & 0 75 8 
Machinists’ helpers. ......... 082.4. 0 50 8 
Moulders==Ir One tat oe le os tienes lak 0 68 8 
EGAN COLS See ak ete ae eta ee Ege 0 65 8 
Pattermimnakers. 2... kan eeete oe eee 0 75 & 
PB LOres eee ee eee dcg!> tenon eet 0 75 8 
GRU FRIAS. incon cemesiucaandm rey ante RARER Re ic RINE 0 62 8 
RUIN CLOESER Coo Bae deh ins, Roe eae oo 0 75 8 
RIVE mmOlders faces. cnc kes week nee 0 65 8 
Ruiviet anes terse athena. «a bckes.arke 0 58 8 
SSL cstl CUCT Bayer ee ark a shVe sie einis 0 75 8 
Peatascers hee ek ee eee ae 0 45 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon... 0 85 8 
Welders—acetylene................ 0 75 8 
Welders—-electric.............22055 0 75 8 
Miran eaeuvier Stu. 355 ersn ante soreene 0 45 8 





N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. p 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF MinEs AND RESOURCES 


‘Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


A contract governed by the “B” labour con- 
ditions was recently awarded by the Indian 
Affairs Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources to The Slingsby Manufacturing 
Co. of Brantford, Ont., for the manufacture of 
gray flannel. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” ( Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a transformer vault at the 
Radio Station, Mann Avenue, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Ed. Monette Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, February 5, 
1937. Amount of contract, $417. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


33833—7 








a 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WATPONTEKSINS. Bar woke Wie cetors $0 70 44 


Cement finishers......... nears 


ators :— 

SO UOHEER IN Meta 6 5 teas TarSt Mian Bip tas 0 70 8 44 

Gasoline or electricity........... 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Lia QGurers Mga BGS sGAY «inten eidaa pore 0 40 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface—temporary 

W ODI) ee eee inert sishe relegate nis 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 83 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0,75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Watchmen Wim, isch cates 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. _ 


~ Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hou.o 
ours shalbomis exesaded on te MoeeT mee ec ane 

Construction of an extension to the steam 
heating main to the Single Officers’ Quarters, 
Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Lid., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 9, 1937. Amount of contract, $2,365. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


Royal Canadian Air Force, Trenton, 


tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 44 


0 70 
0 60 


Carpenters: rote save tee. fe eee 
Cement finishers....... ek; BP Se 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

TOFSINSTEATINN Ms iis Sis ssisigevomioe ced 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 


tors(edshorelees)/t..,..itjoekis onan 0 50 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 50 44 
DDFIVierEeRe Fae, ce enbaawomb eee 0 40 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
Firemen—stationary............... 


fon) 
i 
Or 
CO G CO GO GO GO G0 CO 00 CO CO 00 0D CO CO OO 60 GO GO CO 
ae 
Ks 


Ti SOUners si tenets is ad aoa ueh ce 0 40 44 
Motor truck driverss.c:ticce- sn. 0 45 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
{ANGER ONS ae etpncsiecoan tae 1 45 44 
EUOUMMMM RL a dina d ake dolcisbela shail totes 1 95 44 
GECQUS Sa het MES oo erhe eee as eee 2 45 44 
AC ODSTINE ees situa Bussola) eA coatings 2 95 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a sewage pumping station 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Romeo Parent, Beau- 
port, P.Q. Date of contract, February 15, 
1937. Amount of contract, $6,775. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Garpontersiek Vien cue cis be ree eae E 0 60 8 44 
Cement. fintshersinn-nene ccm 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
Lori(steaiaa)) en adn sav te sbykah yee, 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tori(g@as. ancielee) ee) sc sek kas 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. and elec.) 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
UD TI VOCS oc ais rn eee snd era 0 40 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Lor 2hdrumany.. Ces. ee ee aes 0 60 8 44 
SOT MNOLELGTUMIS eae Acasa 0 70 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)..... 0 50 8 44 
ENECERICIANAY ce a en cote ees 0 65 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
BaDourersende ee ceite sc ere te eee 0 40 8 44 
Machinists sin tite. anette 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.:.............. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
and oprOnsniie weenie ease anee.s 1 45 8 44 
SH LOMB Ra) aia Bers ie Rentals se sais paar 1 95 8 44 
ANCOns Ae eee acne eneie tone Fes 2 45 8 44 
BYGONE) cub NG akin ec ee oie Macias 2 95 8 44. 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plasterers |. septa sumed an wave eesicte i 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 Sees 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 55 8 44. 
Watchman cn paee see veh e wen 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class are less than 44 a week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations to the Officers’ 
Mess at the Armoury, Belleville, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. E. F. Rutherford, Belleville, 
Ont. Date of contract, February 5, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $925. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


and tempering mortar)........... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters antenonecisck sate ae ake 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers acto bas aes en ecet 0 60 8 44 

& 


Drivers horse and eart..g..0. <cdee. 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Driver, team and wagon........... 07 8 44 

TOPU MED y ats skh eae cae arin: oe ree: 0 40 8 44 

Bilectricianst ss... . ater le ee a 0 70 8 44 

Labourers se Steet ae eee, 0 40 8 44 

athers—-metal a... tcuiticie aaa: 0 70 8 44 

Dathers—woods0 sk. obsess eee 0 65 8 44 

Motor trick driveriseecisheoens: 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck: J 

land, 2AtOnse: iste cs ete eee eee 1 45 8 44 

OELONGSH SJR Gee Ee a, a ta 1 95 8 44 

CO ROS N\sheeimerten a eae, uetepr rn rename need) Fe 2 45 8 44 

OKLONS AN ne nee Ren eee kee ede 2 95 8 44 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 

Plasterers) J) SeNaee, srs ob ocr, aaa 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 

MPALELIAL) Santen cee center 0 8 44 

Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 

SMO MMMM sae MUSA Ne, ase eae Ohielk 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates In 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provinciia 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lessre 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Laying of a water supply main to the 
Officers’ Mess Building at Barriefield, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Donald A. McLeod, 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, February 
26, 1987. Amount of contract, $1,490. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Pipeslaversiis sare ge eam seh eee $0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Labourers Ueye. Gaby ieee ae oe 0 40 8 44 
Truck ‘driversticea ei ee ee Lee G 45 8 44 
Truek driver and truck: 1 to 2 tons. 1 45 8 44 
Peanrstery (hats. he Meet re eee: 0 40 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ 0 75 8 44 
Watchmantie+::\ aa... bones piesa ee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a concrete tunnel and the 
provision of fittings for the extension of the 
heating system to the Power Sub-Station of 
the Barracks at Barriefield, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Thos. A. Andre, Kingston, Ont. 
Date of contract, February 27, 1987. Amount 
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of contract, $4,962.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmithsim. sangasts. 6 genet 0 65 8 44 
Carpenters sleet ie. ta tueretaes 0 75 8 44 
Comentitinishers ay . 5... 60.1. eics See 0 95 8 44 
nee and concrete mixer opera- 
or: 
SECA IMI: oaks eee Muri a tace te Meee 0 65 8 44 
Gasoline or electricity........... 0 50 8 44 
Dpiverwnonse and!Cartiad. «sands. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
IDriverstly ie. RMA eek i Sk ais 0 40 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 50 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
WD GURETS eee ae els.) snc Shalala ati tial 0 40 8 44 
MiGtor tEUchkUdElVvVers t.)... .s'cu iis sess 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Aarice TONS aes We ss, oostala sien cleus 1 45 8 44 
SME OUGIs, cc KSPR AS, is car scortlarals Oia aren 1 95 8 44 
AR COMGI, hot Meat, ots cides saak pai 2 45 8 44 
BUG OMS aa 5 oi) Gee Se ge Aa LE 2 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 Ad 
Steam shovel oilers...............- 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas or elec. 0 50 8 44 
Watchnaantiy, oe. Same. Suamuiniy: 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aircraft 


Four contracts for the overhaul and recon- 
ditioning of Fairchild “71” Aircraft Nos. 630, 
633, 642 and 647 were awarded during the 
month of February to the Fairchild Aircraft 
Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q., which were subject 
to the following fair wages schedule :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per week 
Engine assembly :— 
ETOP ACA AED eel ae erate te areree Ok ove 0 55 48 
Fitter’s bene CACHE) ewea «oan 0 40 48 
Mackinistaeen tthe teres 0 55 48 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 48 
Machine operators.............-- 0 50 48 
Sand Diasters. .y.aivs ached de Atl san 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age... 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age... 0 30 48 
Airframe construction and assem- 
Yer 
Hitters CAs Mae chasis tio cekys 0 55 48 
Fitter’s helper (A\E.).....0.0665.02- 0 40 48 
Machinistaae axikn one sus case aot 0 55 48 


33833—7 4 


per hour per per 


By day week 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 48 
Machine operator................ 0 50 48 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 55 48 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 48 
Welder sy sae ery Ried 4 0 55 48 
Welder'sthelper det een ess. 0 40 48 
Mlectricianhiart ae ree feck cee 0 55 48 
Electrician’s helper.............. 0 40 48 
Pain Ger sein: Meninnee rane a tnved ar Wier Sat 0 55 48 
Painter's: Helper an iaah one cc: 0 40 48 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 35 48 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 25 48 
Wipholaterer Au di Sie ai eeMy Ane a 0 55 48 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 40 48 
Sandiblaster yi cvh tae. soi oa! 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age.. 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age.. 0 30 48 
ADRECCOD UN ee EIEN ol 6. 0 55 48 
Mreetors Hel persash chk aries iss 0 40 48 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 55 48 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 40 48 
Depert ess. CHOU Catia Mis ePks 0 50 48 

Apprentices to fitters, machinists 
and sheet metal workers only— 
16 to 21 years of age:—- 
TSUEV CATA MA Merten cra liveiuan a peje s 0 20 48 
DTICURV CATT IRIA ey retsush Ulin an sthal st ovanotethel ae 0 25 48 
STU CAT On WAIN Ue kauri at tbe sete 0 35 48 


Nore.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
Not more than one apprentice to be employed to each 5 
journeymen. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc). 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of February for the 
manufacture and repair of various classes of 
equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 











Nature of contract Contractor 
Blue serge jackets............ ee ae Tailors Ltd., Toronto, 
nt. 
IBIIGISCT OCT A aac As busckoicl Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 
Blue forage caps............-- aie Scully Ltd., Montreal, 
Breéechesw ive cline eaia teh Workeaan Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, P. 
Warm greatcoats............. Vo Uniform Co., Mont- 
real, 
IBluewsenee rai gst soc ce : Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
TB He WERTOZG shies seven Mia elses > Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont 
Wiha lemtelet iicdatae ) tepsintes.: tales The meGeatt ‘Cottons Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Moleskin pantaloons.......... s. ea Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
n 
REIN CHARTS te ig nics g 4018 Ue are The Farquharson-Clifford Co., 
Ltd., Stratford, Ont. 
Molding plesste teste The Canadian Office & Schoo! 
Furniture Co., Preston, Ont. 
Drill jacketst hese shana vse apie Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Overallsepas. ooes hee Hoe Canadian xy ee Co.,Ltd., 
Montreal, P 


Brass badges and buttons..... Wo Seully LtA.. Montreal, 
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Nature of contract Contractor 


= deegincaeet and set of spare| Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 


par Montreal, P.Q. 
Gretoul and modification of|Canadian Wright Ltd., Mont- 
aeroplane engine. real, 


Complete overhaul of Wasp Canadian Pratt & Whitney 
engine. Aircraft Co., Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. 
Reconditioning and modifica- Armstrong Siddeley Motors 
tion of Siskin landplane. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 





Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of February, 1937, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 


above referred to:— 





Supplies ordered Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and type,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
brass crownseals, eancellers,| Ottawa, Ont. 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 


.Q. 
...{M. Feldstein Son Co., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Ds cl Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont 
BAN es ee Gens “Co. Fes 


Mailibac fittinessote.. 6a. oa. Pred W. Carling, 
nt. 
SSS RR oe cues Smallman «& Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont. 
SDA OMS Ac rE ene at Wey Bell Thread Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 
SCales ict. ae he Meena rae Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


ete. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 


Ottawa, 
Ottawa, 


DEPARTMENT oF PusLic WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 
Construction of a public building at L’Islet, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri Le- 
melin and Joseph Lacroix, both of St. Romuald, 
PQ; 1937. 


Amount of contract, $7,482 and unit prices. A 


Date of contract, February 2, 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

=gasoreleciss seranes fesse $0 40 8 44 
Cement finishers)).950..6.6.. 00005 0 50 8 44 
SLQNEMASOUS ces As ee ee eee 0 70 8 44 


Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
MOLT hands Sete ee eae aes 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


@ GO 
ne 
ts 


(continously employed mixing 

and tempering mortar’........... 0 35 8 44 
Stonecutteras: the co doge eases. 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Sheet Metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 
Katherst metal wee. cn taccce ace 0 50 8 44 
Plasterera nie © nee edie ce eee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

tnaterial) ¢ caer Mey cede oh ee 0 35 8 44 
Paintersiand @laziersi.. cece ase. 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Bileetrictansh: ae Sao sebertete see « 0 55 8 44 
Tathourers a titac ok tteh race 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor truckiduiwer. |. sce tososeeeae 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 

[banc 2 CONS teat t es ts heer 1 35 8 44 

OPLONSS hehe, Ae ease cee atone soe 1 85 8 44 

ANE ONS ste Coe ecimtor Pes, 8 44. 

BetOnses ee Ne aE 8) oP area ease 2 85 8 44 
Watebmianas. 2e. 40 .. hepatn dottee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be execeded on this work. 

Construction of an enlargement to the wharf 
and improvements, Savary Island, Comox- 
Alberni District, B-C. Name of contractors, 
Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, February 1, 19387. Amount 
of contract, $10,665. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 


day week 
Piletdriver foreman. 6 on... 0smeo. $1 124 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Piletdtiver manson c. 2b leek on... 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver boomman...)-2sen o.. 0 90 8 44 
Pile driver bridgeman......... ae 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver fremane) ese... 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver labourers.:2) 2. 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of fishing harbour improve- 
ments at Pointe Jaune, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Dumont & D’Amours, Enrg., 
Riviere du Loup, PQ. Date of contract, 
January 25, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $23,398.40. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract. as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 

$0 55 8 44 

0 50 8 44 

0 50 8 44 





Carpenter and joiner............... 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, x-cut saw, 


BUSCE PAA ZE) gee When Bde eee heron 0 374 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DO EVV.CLS8 : Many Selous: | even ek Settee 0 30 8 44 
Motor trucks dninentin.. tnt .sacw kon 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 

ARAN SA CONS Peters cas a osterascnarcunvesst0h 1 35 8 44 

RLONSE. \ oA Lea: reds bieek magi veeehesan 1 85 8 44 

BSC OTIS Ria ase.: hae te stre coreik Aches SS ron? Qiso 8 44 

OMCONSE.1 .eiS es cise cnciaetie anise. 2 85 8 44 
Dra rimners eet oo ce oka bes 0 40 8 44 
Piledriver engineer...... 0 55 8g 44 
BOatinane nt ay. Bhs cs ene hee 0 30 8 44 
EMBO AIG Ah, AME Ie soc AOI etch los 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas................ 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 44 
Balbourerste rae tnt sei nas, oes ; 0 30 8 44 
Watchin cape ee src siand sates ye 0 25 8 44 











N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of bank protection work at 
Woodward’s Channel, Lulu Island, Fraser 
River, B:C. Name of contractors, Gilley Bros., 
Ltd., New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
February 16, 1987. Amount of contract, 
approximately $26,180. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Piletdriver engineer ee ogc c eck ws $1 00 8 44 
Pieter Crea nee eens are ess acy sa. 0 90 8 44 
Pile driver boomman.............. 0 90 8 44 
Derrick scow engineer............. 1 00 8 44 
rennet tees Mee chart tects 0 65 8 44 
rid remanmien ete wads beeesGn kaos 0 90 8 44 
DS OOMNATUME te es oe rete bes ls b/s 0 90 8 44 
OW CLOTIN AID AA ee Poi ss kb beak ees oboe 0 55 8 44 
DEV TIMETITESTA tee fame sean ore taken 0 55 8 44 
MA OUTSES A. eked ere We ea ees Cee 0) 45 8 44 
Watchinten.eccr race tobbheanocm tare 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Dalseg’s Landing 
‘Nestor Falls), District of Kenora, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The John Hast Company Ltd., 
Fort Frances, Ont. Date of contract, February 
3, 1987. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$4,997.69. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Carpenters ::)) .eeet tet sak ot Shean: $0 60 8 44 

DD TIVerShe ie ANC aM ubiet staves ees 0 35 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

Blac kann hs: yee oh ccacucd 0 55 8 44 
Engineer operator—steam double 

UUTIae ST A Pe os he ee tae 0 65 8 44 

Hoist operator—gas................ 0 45 8 44 

a DOUNEraMe: Wee AN eal ad chan uees Wate: 0 35 8 44 

Motortruekidnivers..o1ivdsctnceee en. 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck drivers and truck:— 

UREOLZTONS! 5 eee scores Sevcebuucksheves 1 40 8 44 

SSCONS My, ALAN ee OLE ale at A: 1 90 8 44 

AStOnS ages HPN BAS... een Mice hale 2 40 8 44 

OLCONSH eh. RH. eA Oke Ae: 2 90 8 44 

Pawdermecn tery een. ic. la tasncrdaes 0 45 8 44 

Timbermen or cribmen*........... 0 42 8 44 

‘Dea ctor operator: ceesds. osccsceesnae 0 45 8 44 


* (Using interchangeably such tools as: broad-axe, /x-cut 
saw, hammer, auger, adze). 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at MacDiar- 
mid, District of Thunder Bay, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Hewitson Construction Co., Ltd., 
Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, approx- 
imately, $8,299.96. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TAGs thisie steed. sala aroma aah $0 55 8 44 
Tia DOUROT See are f. tunbetsa ne daa eRe 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck!driver.:. £0. i...6.0%0).6% 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 
Li arigs 2} CONS Sees ees Ace hE os o6 1 40 8 44 
Sub OMB ins vert riatesS ouch old-kionlt Sa 8 1 90 8 44 
ASL OMS ME Me Wie pert ck in Hh Ua india cago 2 40 8 44 
Motor boat operator............... 0 40 8 44 
(REAChOr Operator... terckar « sacciadee. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 6d 8 44 
DOTS soiaty ace cere tk wi aoe cae 0 40 8 44 
Timberman and cribman (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
hammer, x-cut saw, broad-axe, 
AMEOUMAC ZO) Vass eacis setae nie a asia 0 42 8 44 
per month 
Campleool:: § dyccttosesscnn seen na $75 00 
and board 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a wooden Snagboat, Fraser 
River, B-C. Name of contractors, the Star 
Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd., New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, February 28, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $48,850. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


Acetylene burners................5. $0 76 8 44 
Acetylene welders...............-- 0 76 8 44 
Bideksnaith ss: Ages ose thiecios sek ek 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmith helpers................ 0 50 8 44 
Botlermakers ois Neale clos bie tees 0 83 8 44 
Boilermaker helpers............... 0 62 8 44 
DOREY Eres tee Me weeds «cave oeetin h 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
IMOCLIICIANS ee oes feels). Chlaetoartteiel. 0 81 8 44 
Electrician helpers................. 0 50 8 44 
HM leCtric Welders? niae sea sre ore es 0 83 8 44 
Engineer, hoisting................. 0 72 8 44 
FAT EGOrS: USER VINES LOA LDU a ed 0 83 8 44 
YAN Sera ye Ue eae eee ULE ae 0 83 8 44 
fron’ caulkerse| HO sah aa RY 0 83 8 44 
TON IMOUIGEES Nay beh ae eee 0 75 8 44 
Joiners...... 0 782 8 44 
Ta DOUPEr Ses, Pet Gar AR 0 50 8 44 
Machinists Ws. 2) ae, Oily Ae 0 75 8 44 
Machinist helpers.................. 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 
1G 2 tons ea, AR ees 1 55 8 44 
S'TONSS fase eee Sees ree 2 05 8 44 
LODGE Oat MOM Oy aR oe 2 55 8 44 
Eh 3) oT Hse IRE SEO de hye 3 05 8 44 
Palicors, Yee ubunh ic unem | ar te 0 73% 8 44 
Pattern makers, fie scene 0 81 8 44 
Plates Noe eta Mee i i ede 0 83 8 44 
Plumbers and pipefitters........... 0 674 8 44 
IRIVeters ss Men song ae es 0 83 8 44 
Rivetholders! s,s e FO Ae. 0 70 8 44 
Rivet heaters! ii. hae ee ee 0 63 8 44 
Rispens year eA Ree Lie cena 0 653 8 44 
Shipwrights tee npn nee 0 782 8 44 
Wood ‘caulkers.. 05. oo. cscs scene 0 814 8 44 


N:B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a breakwater, 6,400 feet 
long, on the south shore of Toronto Island, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Dominion Con- 
LitdgenDoronto;,,.Qnt. 
Date of contract, February 8, 1987. Amount 


of contract, approximately $284,568. A fair 


struction Corporation, 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 


Rates 


Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blieksmiths ters acdsee $0 70 44 
Boatmienweaeee Me cP sects bathe: 0 50 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 44 
Cement finishers..................- 0 70 44 


Cement and concrete mixer operator 

Kebemun ys, dc dean’ dA) ion asia 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gasoline or electricity).......... 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.). 
Crane operators—steam............ 
Dragline operators—steam......... 
Dragline firemen ies. 3 5.2 eesn canine 
Draglineloilers Wiiay.th <i ues tere sien ey 
TD PEV.CrS ue WU AMON str Be cle Gaeta 


Driver, horse and cart............. 0 65 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 44 
Tabourers. . flee. eee as 0 50 44 
Machinists: Jagunen. tae. obec nent 0 75 44 
Motor boat operators............... 0 55 44 
Motor truck drivers...... O7r55 44 


Motor truck driver and truck:— 


dian dea tons) Osos 4dr ek waernauen 

ICONS eivic Mesias sei hice ee 2 05 44 

ASE ONB SAID. SIN. HOS ah oes. byow uncom 2 55 44 

ORCODS SHR RI PII Psat sckeaoie ieee 3 05 44 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 70 44 


Piledriver engineers..:.. 0.60.00 .0% 
Piledriver labourers...........0.... 


Piledriver firement 9 2.).::\hieinsrerr 0 55 44 
Piledriver (derrick engineers)..... 0 80 44 

WIP ON), sje neh ote eherci ea etree elemesens 0 60 44 
IRI ers ak UU MOBUAL oo Sie cused aE 0 60 44 


Rodmen (reinforced steel)......... 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Steam shovel oilers................ 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 
Welders and burners (acetylene and 

Clactric) Gwe ee eae 
Watchmaniss yc) sascteve nie eine aero 


_ 
ou 
or 
CO CO GO CO CO CO 0D CO GO CO CO GB CO CO CO CO C0 00 CO GO GO CO GO GO CO CO CO GD CO CO OO CO co co 00 CO 00 
ie 
H> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall exempt contractors 
from paying higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 a week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a sea wall at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. John 
McLarty, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of 
contract, February 26, 19387. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,099.17. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths tsu-a-ovecewe ene 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Compressor operators.............. 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
LOPS ose ssi 'vare nae te apletewne enero 0 50 8 44 
per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 


Liha st:) Rea ott to Benen Andon ate or 14 00 8 44 








N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Rimouski, P.Q. Name of contractors, Para- 
dis and Farley, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, February 23, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $365,750.18. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
AXCTIONN Se UL eet ReMi ee Latina ut, 0 30 8 44 
IBIEKG espoalliel ote tonaah WAS GABUTS a4 aN 0 50 8 44 
1 BYoys YH 0(3) 0. NON WVU A ace an ae AMA 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
COTERKBLOATN) nn Ce del eat aty 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tors (gas. orelec.)....0.00.....05 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 40 8 44 
Crane operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 45 8 44 


Divers (half day’ s pay to beallowed 
for work done in any forenoon or 
Alternoon) ser We tens Pee pies ay 

Divertsubencdercts.:. mnie vet seen 

Dragline operators (steam)......... 

rapline firemen... desev wa ceks 

DRC 9 1498) TRS Fw SALE NS 


Drivers—team and wagon......... 
Drillrimners geet yy cae Wave. 
Engineers operating (steam) :— 
Single or double drums.......... 
Three or more drums............ 
Engineers on steel erection......... 
Firemen stationary................ 


Hoist operators (gas or elec.)....... 44 
Dia WOURGT SUR ite wR err ee 44 
MACHINISTS a teres. Ute cutee: 44 


Motor boat operators.............. 
MOtOr truck ariverss cil dacteaeee 
Motor truck drivers and truck:— 


Reo SLL, aac tat att eters ata an 4g 
SB CONS UnnE ut ie Meh, adden ete 45 
SE CONSE epee ie ek ans tes 45 
BX CODSS RR edn e os pee aes, Ata 45 
Painters (Spray) OG .cky cea eee 44 


CONN RES oD Ooo coco oS oo ooo oc So 
Sim GD 02 CO CO WwWoW BRWATS Or H Or CO O100 OT 
Oooo Crs1o1S © Orororor SOS O11 or 
GO COCO CO GO CO CO GO CO CO CO GO 00 CO CO CO CO CO CO CO 00 CO CO 
> 
ts 


Painters and glaziers............... 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week ' é day week 
Divers’ WOIDORB ae lure sere br wa eee b5 0 55 8 44 Pile driver engineers............... 0 55 8 44 
Hoist engineer (steam)............. 0 65 8 44 Pile driver labourers............... 0 30 8 44 
Hoist engineers (gas. or electric)... . 0 50 8 44 Pile driveriiremenvia <b 0 35 8 44 
EPOnTen ee ere ere ieee eae, 0 45 8 44 Pile driver derrick engineers....... 0 55 8 44 
Ta bourers se yes Sie Pets i Pees 0 40 8 44 Pile driver derrick firemen........ 0 35 8 44 
Motor track Grivers nycs aceasey 5 0d 0 45 8 44 BOwdermenw rw wren eeeauiae ci 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— PUN DUOCN Clas tare pe a tata tele k es 0 40 8 44 
Dari Batons Mae aie) 1s aeteian ee an 1 45 8 44 Riggers (general).................. 0 40 8 44 
DP UOUS cue scesley aiseeentiers Aiea eee eet: 1 95 8 44 Road grader operators (horse- 
ALLONS greene ne Meet ae ee 2 45 8 44 OhET RSET UME EU gC ta wae myo! 0 35 8 44 
DLO Ge ene ae ey Nene a 2 95 8 44 Road grader operators (including 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 65 8 44 TSAI Ae UE AMAIA StL HRI ET 0 60 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 90 8 44 Road grader operators (gas. Ai Mees 0 40 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 Rodmen—reinforced steel. . a 0 40 8 44 
DD nine ere SET o's SRRELTS bo De 0 40 8 44 Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
. Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Watchman ee vubah Mpcgi ines 0 35 8 44 Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 85 8 44 
8 


DLOMEMASONS. her cleat a 
Stonemasons’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 
TAO LCA) HSMN Ne AMOR ie uit 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, saw, hammer, cross- 


So 
oo 
ou 
co 
RS 
ts 


cut saw, auger, etc.)............. 0 373 8 44 
(bractorioperatorsen alee nee 0 40 8 44 
Welders and burners— 

Acetylene or electric............. 0 50 8 44 

On’ Steel erection. ......:...../.. 0 75 8 44 
Ae W MeL AN OTS) NER RS AD out elite Inge a 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Martine, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. J. 
Laurent Giroux, St. Casimir, P.Q. Date of 
contract, February 6, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,532.38 and unit prices. A’ fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Cementtinishers... 1s aencee ee. cea 0 50 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator (gas. or 

CE CHR ee clam ea tk vlaatan 0 40 8 44 
PTeCERICIAMSUN, we dents Demat mete oiest ae 0 55 8 44 
hia DOUBEES aa ue Walesa al ants, « Sexe 0 30 8 44 
bathers mMetal.itscce oo ean 0 50 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
IPIASCOVEDS eels Ce iene ele uations ¢ 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed tempering and mixing 

TMACORIAW ees AEM Ae ete eee 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Sheet metal workers. ..<. scene « 0 55 8 44 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 

and limestone). ile! vee dee 0 60 8 44 
LONGHMASONS Wak onan ceo eae Naa ee 0 70 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck drivers. teat eee 0 35 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Motor truck driver and truck:— 


WEAN 2) CONS, see ec cere eee 135 8 44 
OEUOLIS Es Haslem ae cae ee eee ee 1 85 8 44 
ASLONS ie has. Rs cee SOR oe 2 35 8 44 
DELONS ye ee ee eae eee ee 2 85 8 44 
POPE VCD er oe Oe oe ee eee 0 30 8 44 
WiEtEGIIITIST yeh ate fete oven cteae eee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Deepening the western channel of the St. 
Maurice River at Three Rivers, Quebec. 
Name of contractor, St. Francis River Dredg- 
ing Co., St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. Date of 
contract, November 7, 1936. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $8,616.94. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Cleaning and re-dredging drainage canal, 
Riviere Laguerre, Huntingdon Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Cummins Construction Co., 
Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
20, 1936. Amount of contract, approximately 
$33,000.00. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior 
Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings for Post 
Office in the Municipal Building at Delhi, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, January 26, 19387. Amount of 
contract, $538. The “B” labour conditions 
above referred to were inserted in the con- 
tract. 


- Alterations and additions to the fittings of 
the Customs House at Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Wallace Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Sussex, N.B. Date of contract, January 
20, 1987. Amount of contract, $625. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the Post 
Office in the Municipal Building at Norman- 
din, P.Q. Name of contractors, Henri Lame- 
lin and Joseph Lacroix, St. Romuald, P.Q. 
Amount of contract, $638.50. The “B” labour 
conditions were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of wood fittings in the public 
building at Regina, Sask. Name of con- 
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tractors, Canadian Office and School Furniture 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, January 
23, 1937. Amount of contract, $4,469. The 
“B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Farnham, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Paquet & Godbout, St. Hya- 
cinthe, P.Q. Date of contract, February 15, 
19387. Amount of contract, $1,087. The 
“B” Jabour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Mildmay, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February 4, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$793. The “B” labour conditions were in- 
serted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings of wood, 
bronze, marble, etc., in the Postal Terminal 
Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contract- 
ors, Fraser Brothers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, February 9, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $10,899. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 

Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Beauséjour, Manitoba. Name of 
contractors, ‘Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture ‘Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, 
January 29, 1937. Amount of contract, $922. 
The “B” labour conditions were inserted in 
the contract. 


RoyaL CANADIAN Movuntep Po.ice 


Contracts ir Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Contracts were awarded by the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police during the month 
of February, 1937, to Wm. Scully Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q., for the manufacture of cap covers; 
and to John Leckie Ltd., Toronto, Ont., for 
the manufacture of fishnets, etc. Both these 
contracts were subject to the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to. 


By Order in Council published in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette, a new schedule of fees 
under the Vehicles Act and the Public Ser- 
vice Vehicles Act has established 
throughout the province. The schedule covers 
practically all classes of motor vehicles oper- 
ating in the province. 


been 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the de- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour GazettTs. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. In 
each agreement or schedule, the rates of wages 
for the principal classes of labour are given, 
with other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WoRKERS UNION, 
Loca No. 1. 


Agreement in effect from March 31, 1936, to 
March 31, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Only union members or those who will join the 
union to be employed. Brewers and foremen 
are exempt from the agreement but if not union 
members they may not do the work of journey- 
men. 

Hours: for all employees other than engineers 
and watchmen, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50- 
hour week, from April 1 to September 30, and 
8 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 45-hour week from 
October 1 to March 31. For engineers and 
watchmen, 48 hours to constitute a week’s work 
throughout the year. 

Overtime and work on five specified holidays: 
time and one-half. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: coopers $30, 
engineers and firemen $26, truck drivers $25, 
helpers $22.50; bottlers operating machines 
$24.50, other bottlers $22.50; watchmen (for not 
more than 12 hours per day, 6 days a week), 
fermenting room and cold storage, brewhouse 
and washhouse $24.50. 

All drivers and helpers employed at the brew- 
ery for one year, to receive two weeks’ holiday 
with pay during the winter months; if em- 
ployed less than a year but more than six 
months, one week’s holidays with pay. Drivers, 
delivering half barrels and barrels and large 
loads to have helpers. 

Any grievances concerning violation of this 
agreement are to be settled by a joint arbitra- 
tion committee. 


‘Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 
COMPANY AND THEIR GAS WorRKS EmM- 
PLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936, 
to April 30. 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year until notice. 

Neither the company nor the employees to 
discriminate against any employee for being or 
not being a member of the employees’ organiza- 
tion of the Gas Works Department. Foremen 
and subforemen shall not be members of this 
organization. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week, on the 
battery and steam boilers; 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week, for yardmen, labourers and other like 
employees. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates: exhauster operators, 604 
cents; heaters, producer operators, pusher opera- 
tors, 573 cents; door lifter operators, 56 cents to 
August 31, 1936, 574 cents thereafter; quenching 
car operators, 56 cents; boilermen, 494 cents; 
boiler washer, 484 cents; handymen, pipefitters, 
tinsmiths, yardmen, and labour employed in 
coal cars and purifying house or any part of the 
gas works, 404 cents. 

Employees with five or more years’ service 
with the company to be entitled to holidays 
with pay if they have worked 193 days or more 
in the twelve months preceding May 1, the 
number of days holidays varying from 8 to 12 
days according to the number of days worked. 

Employees to be furnished free transportation. 

When vacancies occur, men having seniority 
in the company’s service will be given preference 
with due regard to efficiency. 

The company through its accredited repre- 
sentatives shall meet and confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the employees on questions which 
may arise from time to time between the com- 
pany and its employees. 

In cases which may require immediate ad- 
justment, the foreman may confer with repre- 
sentatives of the employees’ organization and 
arrange the point. If the arrangement is not 
satisfactory to the employees they may appeal 
to the superintendent of the plant, but the em- 
ployees must carry out the orders of the foreman 
pending the appeal to the superintendent. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreement has recently been 
made obligatory by an Order in Council and 
noted in the next article of this issue :— 

Building Trades Apprentices, Montreal. 

Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized on page 363:— 

Barbering Trade, Fort William and Port 
Arthur ; 


Barbering Trade, Sarnia. 





The Medical Research Council of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board (Great Britain) 
has published a bulletin entitled “A Borstal 
Experiment in Vocational Guidance’. which 
gives the results of an investigation under- 
taken on the request of the Prison Commission. 
The object of the inquiry was to try whether 
tests of the kind selected would be useful to 
the authorities in allocating Borstal boys to 
their respective work-parties; and whether 
boys were allotted a particular kind of work 
on the recommendation of the psychologist 
were more successful in that work than boys 
not so recommended. 
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COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Further Applications 


Recent proceedings under the Collective La- 
bour Agreements Extension Act include the 
extension by Order in Council of an agreement 
affecting apprentices in the building trades in 
Montreal and district, which is summarized 
below, and notices of requests for the exten- 
sion of agreements governing the barbering 
trade at Victoriaville which was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette February 6, and 
of an agreement governing the hairdressing 
trade at Montreal, published in the issue of 
February 20. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour Gazettn, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 526, July, 1936, 
page 607, and December, page 1127. Under 
this Act applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a collective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of bona 
fide employees, and on the other hand employ- 
ers or one or more associations of employers, 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
concern rates of wages, hours of labour and 
apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “ have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness in the territory included in the agree- 
ment from the date of the publication of the 
Order in Council in the Quebec Official Gazette 
for the duration of the agreement. The pro- 
visions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and’ district, excevt 
that those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect un- 
less expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
GAZETTE beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the Lasour Gazerte 


for July, 1935, the terms of agreements have 
been summarized instead of being printed in 
full. 


Burtpina TrapEs’ APPRENTICES, MONTREAL 
AND District.—An Order in Council, approved 
February 19, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 27, makes obligatory 
the terms of the agreement between La 
Chambre de Construction Incorporée de Mont- 
réal (The Montreal Builders’ Exchange) and 
Le Conseil des Métiers de la Construction de 
Montréal et de la Banlieue (The Building 
Trades Council of Montreal and District) and 
Le Conseil des Métiers de la Construction des 
Syndicats Catholiques, Incorporé (The Build- 
ing Trades Council of Catholic Unions, Incor- 
porated). 


The Order in Council, which is an amendment 
by addition to the Orders in Council affecting 
the building trades in Montreal (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, May, 1936, page 460, October, page 954, 
and January, 1937, page 105), was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, February 27, and is 
in effect from February 27 until the expiration 
of ae building trades agreement March 31, 
193 

The joint committee in charge of the enforce- 
ment of the building trades agreement has 
jurisdiction over the apprentices and this com- 
mittee is to keep a complete record of all ap- 
prentices with dates of their employment with 
each employer. 


Employers agree to do their utmost to in- 
struct apprentices in the trades in which they 
are working. 


Apprentices must be at least 16 years and not 
more than 25 years when beginning apprentice- 
ship, except in the case of structural steel work- 
ers and ornamental iron workers, who may not 
begin before the age of 20. Hxceptions may be 
made by the joint committee for an apprentice 
to begin after 25 years of age where it was 
impossible for serious reasons to begin pre- 
viously. 


Except for the plumbing, electrical, ornamen- 
tal iron and structural steel trades, each em- 
ployer may employ one apprentice in one or 
more trades and in addition one apprentice for 
each ten journeymen employed. In the orna- 
mental iron or bronze industry, one apprentice 
may be employed for each four journeymen, and 
in the structural steel industry one apprentice 
for each seven journeymen. 


The period of apprenticeship is as follows: 
four years for the trades of bricklayers and 
masons, carpenters and joiners, metal lathers, 
marble setters, painters, glaziers and decorators, 
plasterers, roofers (slate and tile and composi- 
tion), sheet metal workers, electricians, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters; three years for ‘absestos 
coverers, cement finishers, wood lathers; two 
years for ornamental iron workers, and struc- 
tural steel workers. 


After his period of apprenticeship an appren- 
tice shall take an examination of competency 
before a board of examiners in conformity with 
this Act and the Orders in Council under it. 
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The regulation of hours and the payment of 
overtime at time and one-half is the same as 
for journeymen in the original agreement. 

Wage rates are fixed as percentages of the 
legal minimum wages for journeymen. For 
trades requiring four years of apprenticeship, 
30 per cent of journeymen’s minimum rate in 
the first year, 45 per cent in second year, 60 per 
cent in third year, and 75 per cent in fourth 
year. For trades requiring three years’ appren- 


ticeship, 45 per cent during first year, 60 per 
cent during second year, and 75 per cent during 
third year. For the trade of structural steel 
and ornamental iron workers, 50 per cent during 
first year and 75 per cent during second year. 
For the plumbing and steamfitting trades, in- 
cluding automatic sprinkling, 20 cents per hour 
during the first year, 25 cents during second 
year, "30 cents during third year, and 40 cents 
during fourth year. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GazeTTe, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such in- 
dustry and to negotiate standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees 
in such industry or district. If, in the opin- 
ion of the Minister a schedule of wages and 
hours for any industry is agreed upon in 
writing by a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion of employees and of employers, he may 
approve of it, and upon his recommendation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may de- 
clare such schedule to be in force “during 
pleasure” or for a period not exceeding twelve 
months stipulated in the schedule and there- 
upon such schedule shall be binding upon 
every employee or employer in such industry 
in the whole or any part of the province 
designated by the Minister, such schedule 
not coming into effect until ten days after 
publication of the Order in Council in The 
Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage Board 
has authority to enforce the provisions of 
the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


BARBERS, FoRT WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR.— 
An Order in Council, dated February 9, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, February 
13, makes binding a schedule of wages and 
hours governing the barbering trade in the 
cities of Port Arthur and Fort William. 


The Order jin Council is in effect from Febru- 
ary 23, 1937 “during pleasure.” 


Work may be performed on any day except 
Sundays, Wednesdays after 12.30 p.m. and nine 
specified holidays, providing that work may be 
done on Wednesday afternoon in any week in 
which one of these holidays occur, 


The trade is classified as follows: Class A 
consists of person regularly employed on a 
percentage basis by a master barber, Class B 
of master barbers who personally perform 
work at the trade or for any person who 
carries on a business in a one-chair establish- 
ment or who operates a barber chair in any 
shop as a separate unit. For classes A and B, 
the minimum wage rate is “such percentage 
of the earnings of the barber or chair operated 
by him as will ensure to the barber a mini- 
mum wage equivalent to what he would have 
received for the same work if he had been 
employed pursuant to an arrangement whereby 
he would receive 65 per cent of the amount 
taken in at the following shop prices”: hair 
cut (adults) 40 cents; shampoo (plain), facial 
massage (plain), razor honing, 35 cents; hair 
cut (children), shave, singe, 25 cents; hair 
tonic, neck clip (ladies) 15 cents. The mini- 
mum rate for Class C (persons regularly em- 
ployed on a weekly salary basis) $22 per week; 
Class D (persons who are not regularly em- 
ployed at the trade) $3 per day except if 
employed on Saturday or the day preceding a 
holiday, for which minimum rate is $5 per 
day. If employed for less than a full day, 
60 cents per hour with a minimum of 3 hours’ 
pay. 

No deduction to be made from minimum 
wages for material supplied, laundry service or 
operating expenses of any kind. 


Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


BaRBERS, SARNIA—An Order in Council, dated 
February 9, and published in The Ontario Gaz- 
ette, February 13, makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the barbering 
trade in the city of Sarnia. 


The Order in Council is in effect from Feb- 
ruary 23, 1937, “during pleasure.” 


This schedule is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for the barbering trade at Port 
Arthur and Fort William. The only differ- 
ence is that in the list of shop prices on which 
the minimum wage is fixed, those jobs for 
which 35 cents is shown at Port Arthur and 
Fort William are 50 cents at Sarnia, and those 
for which 15 cents is shown are 25 cents at 
Sarnia. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Ny bier movement in prices during the month 
was again upward, both the cost of the 
weekly family budget in terms of retail prices 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
dex number of wholesale prices being higher 
than in January. The advance in the former 
was due to the higher cost of foods and in the 
latter chiefly to higher prices for iron and 
steel, and non-ferrous metals. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.49 at the beginning of February 
as compared with $8.41 for January; $8.07 for 
February, 1936; $7.59 for February, 1935; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.83 for February, 1930. Many 
items in this list of foods advanced somewhat 
in cost during the month under review, the most 
important increases being in potatoes, meats, 
lard, bread and flour. Declines were slight, 
except for a substantial fall in the cost of 
eggs. Price changes in the fuel group were 
slight and no changes were reported in rent. 
Including the cost of these two groups with 
that of foods the total budget was $17.12 at 
the beginning of February as compared with 
$17.04 for January; $16.58 for February, 1936; 
$16.06 for February, 1935; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); $22.12 
for February, 1930; $21.07 for February, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.54 for February, 1914. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
resumed the advance in February, following 
a slight reaction during the last half of Janu- 
ary. On a weekly basis the index was 83 
for the week ended February 26 as compared 
with 81:6 for that ended January 29 and 
81-9 for that ended January 13. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
January, when the index number was 81:3 
as compared with 72-5 for February, 1936; 
71°8 for February, 19385; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 93-9 for 
February, 1930; 98-3 for February, 1922; 164-3 
for May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64:8 
for February, 1914. The advance during the 
month under review was due in large part to 
higher prices for iron and steel and certain 
non-ferrous metals. Among the latter the 
price of copper has risen sixty per cent. during 
the last year, lead sixty-two per cent and zinc 
fifty-six per cent. Other important price 
changes during February were declines in 
wheat, raw silk, raw sugar and coffee during 


the last two weeks. Egg prices advanced dur- 
ing the final week following an almost steady 
decline since the beginning of the year. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazeTTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of ‘two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences, The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerte for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 

(Continued on page 372) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 











Commodities |Quan-| (t) | (4) [1910 |1913 |Feb,|Feb,|Feb, | Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. |Feb, 

tity | 1900) 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 

Cc. Cc. Cc. ec. ©. c. c. c. Cc. Cc. c. ec. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 65-2] 73-2] 55-4] 57-2] 67-0] 69-8] 72-6] 41-0] 41-8) 41-8] 46-4) 45-8) 48-0 
Beef, shoulder.} 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6} 32-6] 46-4] 47-6] 31-4] 31-2} 39-2] 43-4] 46-2) 22-0} 22-8) 22-6] 25-8) 24-4) 25-8 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-0] 25-7] 25-9] 18-8] 19-2] 22-4] 24-3) 25-1] 12-2] 12-5) 12-9) 14-7} 14-0} 14-9 
Mutton, roast..} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 31-9] 33-1] 26-2} 29-5) 29-8) 30-5] 31-3] 17-3] 19-9} 20-9) 21-8) 21-0) 22-2 
Pork; leg 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 34-1] 37-0] 27-5} 29-1! 25-3] 27-5} 30-1] 12-2] 19-4] 19-9} 21-3) 20-6) 21-2 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 91-81 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 34-6] 63-2] 70-6] 51-6] 54-0] 50-6] 53-0] 54-8] 27-0) 34-8) 38-4) 40-8] 39-4) 40-2 
Bacon, break- 

BSG: Aes. “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 26-0] 45-6! 52-2) 39-3] 41-7] 36-8] 37-8] 39-6] 17-4] 24-4) 31-9] 29-1) 29-2} 29-0 
Lard, pure. 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-41 67-4] 78-4] 41-6] 49-4] 43-8) 45-0] 42-8) 23-6) 27-2] 29-8] 34-4) 31-8) 33-4 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7} 42-6] 63-8] 83-9] 56-2] 50-5] 51-8] 49-7} 59-7) 28-8] 35-3) 32-9] 33-9) 39-4] 31-6 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 35-4) 49-0] 63-5] 47-7| 41-5) 44-2] 41-4} 51-8} 22-5) 28-4) 27-0) 28-9) 32-6] 26-3 
Mille. <ahrs ee. 6qts.| 36-6) 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 55-2) 71-4] 91-2] 78-8] 73-8] 73-8] 75-0] 77-4] 56-4] 58-2) 61-8) 61-8] 64-2) 64-2 
ad dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-41 52-0] 58-0} 61-4] 95-4]131-8] 77-0] 90-8} 84-6] 88-0] 84-6] 44-6] 51-4) 48-6) 52-8! 53-8) 54-0 

utter, cream- 

Oy chia 2 OE le 1 “ | 95-5! 27-7| 31-9! 33-9] 35-3] 52-8] 73-9] 44-7] 49-8] 46-4] 48-3) 46-4] 25-7} 29-7] 28-0] 30-1) 30-3] 30-8 
Cheese, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-8] 33-2] 40-7] 31-9/§32-9]§32-21§33-8]§32-6]§19-4/§20-1]§19-7}§20-5)§22-4)§22-6 
Cheese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 30-4] 38-0] 28-7}§32-9]§32-2/§33-8]§32-6}§19-4)§20- 1] §19-7|§20-5)§22-4)§22-6 
Bread......... 15 “ | 55-5] 58-5) 66-0} 61-5] 63-0]112-5)136-5}105-0/114-0}115-5)115-5}117-0}] 84-0] 87-0} 88-5! 93-0) 99-0}100-5 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0} 65-0] 76-0) 47-0} 54-0/§52-0}8§49-0}§52-0/§26-0)/§31-0)/§34-0}§35-0}§41-0)§42-0 
Rolled oats....| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-0] 37-5| 40-5] 27-5} 29-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 23-0) 25-0) 26-0} 26-0} 27-5) 28-0 
= ea ae he 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-6} 20-2] 31-6] 19-2]§21-8}§21-2]§21-0]§20-4/§16-0]§16-2]§15-8]§15-8]§16-0/§16-2 
Beans, hand- 

age Spee | eb emer 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4} 11-8] 33-8] 23-2] 17-0) 16-0} 15-6] 22-2) 20-2) 7-6} 8-8] 10-2] 10-8} 18-8] 14-4 
Apples,evapor 
meee RE ete RAS 9-9] 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 12-6) 20-5] 27-9] 21-7] 20-0) 19-4] 20-8) 20-9) 15-1) 15-5} 15-2) 16-0) 16-4) 16-1 

runes, med- 

jum yoear 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9) 12-0] 17-2] 26-0] 18-5] 15-8] 18-4] 13-6] 16-4] 10-6) 12-5] 12-6) 11-2) 11-4] 11-5 
Sugar, granula- 

ted..........| 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4] 42-0} 64-4] 35-2] 31-6] 32-4] 30-4] 28-8] 22-8] 32-0] 26-0) 24-8] 24-8) 25-2 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8] 11-0} 10-6] 19-8) 30-4) 16-6} 15-0) 15-0} 14-2] 18-8] 11-2) 15-6} 12-6} 12-2) 12-2) 12-2 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3) 8-7} 8-9] 9-0} 12-7] 16-3) 13-61§17-9]§18-0]§17-7|$17-5]§10- 6] §11-9] §13-1]§13-0)§13-1)§13-0 
Tea, green.....| 4 “ 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 12-2) 16-9] 15-0]/§17-9]§18-0)§17-7/§17-51§10- 6) §11-91$13-11§13-0)$13-1)§13-0 

Offee......... ss 8-6] 8-8! 8-9} 9-41 9-4) 10-2] 15-0) 13-5} 15-38] 15-2) 15-2] 14-9] 10-1) 9-9) 9-6) 9-1) 8-9) 8-8 
Potatoes....... bag! 24-1! 28-0) 30-3] 36-0] 40-0} 73-7/180-3| 53-3] 97-4! 54-2) 43-9] 88-5! 31-6] 39-2} 25-0} 48-5] 51-6} 60-3 
Vinegar........ Me qt. 7 7 7 8 7 8 -9| 1-0; 1-0} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 -9 -9 9 9 9 -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ > $ 
All Foods.....}...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-75]/12-54/15-77/10-61/11-50/11-03/11-15/11-83) 6-70) 7-63) 7-59) 8-07] 8-41} 8-49 


c. ; : Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. : : : : : 
Starch,laundry; $1b.} 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 4-6) 4-7) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-0) 3-8] 3-8) 3-8) 8-8) 3-9] 3-9 





Coal, anthra- 

Cite. AL eer Ye ton} 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0} 53-8] 74-1] 90-1]109-0)118-3]102-8}102-2}101-2) 96-2] 95-0) 94-8) 93-0) 92-3) 92-3 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUR! tus os be, 1 31-11 32-3] 35-0) 38-7) 39-0] 58-3] 65-9} 70-5] 66-2} 63-8) 63-1} 63-1] 58-9] 57-9] 58-9) 58-8) 58-6] 58-7 
Wood, hard....| “ ced.} 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 64-8) 76-5) 79-6) 76-5] 75-4] 75-8] 76-5} 62-3] 59-0) 62-0) 60°4| 59-4) 59-5 
Wood, soft.....| “ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-6) 49-4] 58-8) 57-9) 56-2] 56-2] 55-2) 54-4) 47-0) 45-4) 46-2) 45-3) 44-9] 45-1 





Goaltoil ..22522 igal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-4) 25-8] 32-4] 31-7] 30-0] 31-2] 31-1] 31-1} 26-8) 27-4! 27-3) 26-9] 26-8] 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
light-t0e- Gea ale. 4 1-50] 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-90] 2-72) 3-24) 3-49] 3-47) 3-29] 3-27) 3-26} 2-91) 2-85) 2-89) 2-84) 2-82] 2-82 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ § 
Rent 3.7)...58. 4 mo.] 2-37] 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-86] 4-49] 5-66] 6-93] 6-86 6-89 6-941 6-99] 5-97) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63] 5-77) 5-77 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
fihaetals ee basse .t 9-37)10-50)12-79)]14-02/14-54/19-89:24-71)21-07/21-87) 21-25) 21-41) 22 -12/15 - 61/16 -09)16 -06]/16-58)17- 0417-12 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ | 4 {,.% i > $ s $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-51]12-50)15-95/10-85)11-68)10-95)11-08)}11-83] 7-13] 7-91) 7-76} 8-20] 8-43) 8-43 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4:81] 5-26} 5-81) 6-34) 6-79]10-97/13-41) 9-77)/10-67) 9-84] 9-97|10-83) 7-05] 7-43] 7-24) 7-69] 8-28) 8-10 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 6-53)12-65)15-52)10-88)12-00)11-02/10-98)11-58] 7-07) 7-87) 7-85) 8-29] 8-61! 8-46 
Quebec, tee. cas o6$ 5-15) 5-64] 6-33) 6-87] 7-24)12-37]/15-11/10-23)11-25)10-22)10-43)11-09] 6-31) 7-08) 7-01) 7-57| 7-90) 7-87 
Ontario: 5. er. «+255 5-01) 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-53)12-66]15-86}10-46)11-59)11-04)11-12}11-77| 6-58) 7-66) 7-56} 8-10] 8-37) 8-48 
Manitoba %:33.,, °.. 0 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-36/12-04)16-06]/10-45)10-51/10-59}10-92]11-59) 6-54) 7-24) 7-25) 7-74) 8-54) 8-62 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-27/12-69]15-34)10-61)10-92)11-29)11-40)12-00) 6-46) 7-54] 7-46) 7-68] 8-25) 8-49 
Alberta iter. ohic.t 6-02) 6-50} 8-00] 8-33) 8-55/12-87/15-87)10-21]10-85)11-14}11-37)12-07) 6-42) 7-39] 7-53) 7-71) 8-24] 8-38 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90) 7-74] 8-32] 9-13) 9-11/12-61/16-66/11-59]12-11/12-05/12-16]13-02} 7-36} 8-32} 8-38} 8-81] 9-22] 9-45 


+tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








Beef Pork Bacon 
te ur % 
ey Ne S|) a wo | 6 8 ts) S| 
LOCALITY a ‘1 8 OL ep te se sis e loo 
Sie a ae , 5 e AS 80 2. aS 3 a +5 ae 
m a > o 0 % “36 ar LO : = : 
so} uS|Se/s8| 22) eg | s8 | ie | ees] SB | ob | <8 
3o| 8S] c8| 8S |FS] GS BS aS | 22s] 35 3. £:5 
Ha} Ooalmal ea] ea ® & So OF yan Ca Pa Ca 
7) a ae wh nD > = ic ND fQ fq q 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-0 | 19-4 | 17-8 | 12-9 | 10-6 14-9 22-2 21-2 20-1 29-6 32°38 51-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 23-6 | 19-1 | 16-6 | 12-9 | 11-2 12-8 18-3 22-1 20-7 26-4 29-8 50-1 
I=-Syadneyei iy, aay aaa 24-3 | 20 17-1 | 138-8 | 12-6 GIA Rays 21-6 20-6 26-5 29-6 50-5 
2—New Glasgow.......... 25 20 18-5 | 14 12 SARE be ah As 22-5 ot 26 28-7 48-8 
38—Ampbherst......0.0.08.06 20 18 14 12 LO). RE Oe Ae eee he 20 18-4 26°7 30-4 50 
6-—Halifaxvey Oh sper iene La 28-8. 1 i (con LS:on iioed jalan: 10-7 18-3 21-4 19-4 26 29-5 49-1 
O—_Windsor.y, es.Ah, bre Sotia Hage PNG hae ORR AML RR Ce cal ae oe caer eRe aE a 22 29 S2ilaliak. wee 
6 Erurongen sae ee Be 25 20 15 12 LO MioRe i aecel Reeser 25 22-8 24-3 28-3 52 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 22:3 | 20-0 | 18-7 | 18-7 | 12-0 }........]........ 21-7 18-0 26-6 30-7 49-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-8 | 20-0 | 18-5 | 13-3 | 10-9 12-3 20-8 21-9 20-2 28-2 32-0 52-7 
8—Moncton............... 24-3 | 18-8 | 17 12-5 | 10-3 IAS EN Cea 21-5 18-9 28-6 33-8 53-5 
9—Saint John............. 29-1 | 20-7 | 19-6 | 13-2 | 11-4 12-6 24 22-3 19-6 27-1 81-5 53-6 
10—Fredericton............ 28 Fi} 2O-4e WIS ai ase bi 12 12-3 17-5 23-7 21-5 28-2 | 53-7 
fi Bathurst. ete tee 25 20 19 14 Ok. MUS eet er ee 20 20-6 29 31-7 50 
Quebec (average)............ 24-9 | 18-6 | 18-7 | 12-4 8-8 12-6 23-0 18-4 18-3 27-9 30-9 50-1 
12—Quebecy a eee eee 24-7 | 18-9 | 16-4 | 12-3 8-8 14 25-2 17-9 17-5 25-5 29-5 45-8 
13—Three Rivers........... 26-6 | 19-5 | 16-7 | 138-1 8-6 15 27-5 18-1 17-8 30-6 33-4 50-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 26:6 | 20-8 | 22-6 | 14-2 | 10-4 13-3 24-7 20 18-6 25-3 29 52-2 
T6—-Sorell wariyow dena pes ecru 96-7 | 18-3 | 18-3 | 10-2 7 8-3 18-3 19 18-2 30 33 48-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........| 19-3 | 16 15 Wai 33 7:7 14:3 18 16-1 17 28-3 31-7 48-3 
i pt Johns tere eae 24-4 | 19-8 | 22-6 | 13-2 9-4 14-8 24-7 18-4 Beery 28 30 50 
18—Thetford Mines.........]......| 15 14-7 | 11-7 7-7 12 20 16-7 19-5 28 30 50 
19—Montreal i .s. soee a oe 97-7 | 20-3 | 22-9 | 11-8 Q-] 10-2 23-4 19-3 19-5 27-5 30-8 52-4 
20—Hull Pee 8 ar le A ae 23 18-7 | 19-1 | 18-7 | 10-2 11-5 25 20-1 19-3 27-9 30:6 53-9 
Ontario (average)............ 23-9 | 19-9 | 18-3 | 13-6 | 11-0 17-0 23-2 22°2 20-4 28-1 31-2 51-6 
21 Ottawain, ee ae ne me 95-9 | 20-1} 21 14-4 | 10-4 13-8 22-4 20-2 19-3 28-1 31-4 53-6 
22—Brockville.,..52.06..2 25-7 | 20-2 | 18-6 | 13 9-5 12-4 25 19-7 19 28 30 52-3 
23-— Kingstone: on chess jae 23-1 | 18-7 | 18-1 | 12-9 9-3 14-6 20-5 21 18-9 26-1 30-2 50-8 
24—Belleville.............. 19 LO-2hiad ef oe 8-9 16-7 19-7 19-3 17-5 29-1 31-2 49.2 
25—Peterborough 5 rah Wav fees 24-6 | 20-2 | 19 14-5 | 11-8 PAV OOTN aS Re 21 21-2 27-3 31-3 51 
26-Oshaw ats Scalise 21-3 | 19 18-3 | 13 10-7 Tn A ee 20-7 18-5 94-2 30-4 51-4 
Ai Oriltahy wae eee) ha 92-7 | 18-7 | 18-5 | 13-2 | 12 18-7 25 23-3 20-7 30 33-2 51-5 
28—Toronto a Mateteuan edtens roveuariNe 26-6 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 14-4 | 13-2 17-3 23-7 23-1 23-2 31-2 35-4 54-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24 202i W184 Awloso. |. 1225 18 22-3 24 19-7 28-3 31-3 53-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-8 | 20-7 | 19-8 | 18-8 | 11-1 17-2 24-5 2 20 26-5 29-8 50-3 
31—Hamilton es cio ula 24-6 | 21-1 |] 20-5 | 14-2 | 12-4 18-4 22-7 22-2 20-7 27-4 31-6 51-5 
32—Brantford........)...... 23-6 | 20 V7 -Siddee | 1005 17-2 27-3 22-4 19 27-2 30-2 51:3 
BO as CeEUL GY eel Lange NE NR 26-3 | 23 20 15 14 18-3 25 225i eB) ae 28-8 30-4 51-8 
34— Guelph Me Sa DAU 23:6 | 20 19-6 | 13-4 | 13 TOS Sia ieweesiele 20-8 20 27-1 380-3 49-7 
35— Kitchener 21-6 | 19-4 | 16-4 | 138-7 | 11-7 18 26 20-6 17-7 27-3 29-8 49-4 
36— Woodstock 94-7 | 20-5 | 19 14 10 16-5 20:5 pe 21-5 27-4 30-7 52 
Si DUratiord ye.) Vain, 93-1 |. 20-2) 16-1 ) 13-4 | 12-1 18-3 18 21-7 25 26-3 28-5 50-9 
38 London tS. We ve ta ee 24-7 | 21-2 | 19-5 |] 18-9 | 11-3 17:3 23-2 23 20-5 27-8 31-2 51-5 
39—St. Thomas 24-7 | 20 19-3 | 18-6 | 11-8 16-4 26 23-2 20-4 29-2 32-1 54-5 
40—Chatham 23:6 | 20-6 | 18-7 | 14-1 9-8 18-1 21-3 21-7 20 27-7 30-5 51 
41—Windsoninje tts a tele 2 20-5 | 17-9 | 18-7 | 12-1 17:5 26-2 23 22-5 27-3 29-7 52-6 
g2— SArniay ay Mein) A) ee 93-4 | 19-4 | 17-6 | 13-8 | 10-6 17 20 20-3 20-8 26-5 29-2 49-5 
43—Owen Sound 22-7 | 18-2 | 15-8 | 13 10 16-5 17-5 21-2 20 27-2 30-7 48-6 
44-—INorth Bayi, ate elk Pil 16-5 | 16 12 7:5 12 23-5 21 21-2 29 30-3 53 
45—Sudburyau’ ceeoncues 92-5 | 19 18 13-5 | 11-2 16-5 25-5 25°5 18 27 31-2 50-4 
46—Cobalt YG Aas Seva ney Stee 24 DORs Back « 13 1d. Lee Sa eee 22-5 22 27-9 29-6 48-2 
47——VTimmingy ass ae ie 24-3 | 18-7 | 16 11-7 19-3 27-5 26-7 22 29°3 33 53:3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 25:5 | 20-8 | 17-4 | 18-9 9-8 18-2 25 22-7 20 26-9 29-7 51-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 92-2 | 18-2) | 17 1355 |) 10-7 14-7 22-5 23-2 22-1 33°5 35-5 55-4 
50—Fort Willian: fils i 25-7 | 19-5 | 17-3 | 12-9 | 10-8 1s) el og oe ae 24-1 20-9 83-1 36-1 55-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 22-6 | 18-3 | 18-6 | 12-4] 10-4 | 13-9| 20-3] 20-3] 19-4] 32-9] 35-2] 51-1 
l= Winnipeg ni. cy lscanenneoe 24-1 | 18-5 | 18-1 | 12-5 | 10-8 12:7 20-6 21-6 19-4 32-1 34-5 52-2 
52—Brandon.......... Gal ih al itr 18 19 12-2 | 10 15 20 1A grab Hes cos ee 33-7 35-8 50 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-9 | 16-6 | 15-3 | 10-4 8-4 11-5 17-5 18-6 19-3 34-3 37-9 53-1 
53— Regina 21-2 | 15-9 | 14-8 9-9 8-5 11-2 15-5 18-7 18-8 33-1 36-8 53-4 
54—Prince Albert 15 14 9 fi LOR eee 18 20 37-5 41-7 53-3 
55—Saskatoon ‘4 | 16-8 | 15-3 | 10-4 8-8 12 20 19 19 34-1 37-5 52-5 
56—Moose Jaw -8 | 18-7 | 17-2 | 12-3 9-4 12-8 Ai LB DiMierears ears 32°3 35-7 53-2 
Alberta (average) ‘0 | 17-0 | 14-6 | 10-9 8-8 11-8 21-2 18-8 18-5 29-2 32-8 49-2 
57—Medicine Hat 17-5 | 15:5 | 12 9-5 12 20 18-5 20 32-6 37 48-7 
58— Drumheller 15-2 | 12-5 | 10 6-5 12 20 19 17-5 26-4 28-2 48-2 
59—Edmonton 15-2 | 12-6 9-6 7-1 10-1 19 18-2 18-1 26-8 31-2 48-4 
60—Calgary 18-1 | 16-4 | 11-9 | 10-2 13-2 22-6 20-3 18-3 30-7 33-8 49-6 
61—Lethbridge 19 16 11 10-5 1-7-4) 24:3 1st i eek 99-81 83-7] 61-3 
British Columbia (average). 21-0 | 18-1 | 13-0 | 12-7 15-5 22-1 23-0 21-8 33-0 36-5 53-0 
62—Hernie...», ta aa ee 20 18 16 12 11 14 20 20 22 31 37-5 48 
63— Nelson ale Sabet elses, Oak 25 18 18 12 2 TOTP teen ee 22 20-5 32-2 35°5 56-7 
G4 — rail Sones caste owe aie 26 22°51 18 14-7 | 11-7 16 25 25-5 24-7 35-5 387-5 57-7 
65—New Westminster...... 28-7 | 23 18-1 | 18-8 | 15-1 1B 23-7 23-1 21 32:3 35-6 51-1 
66—Vancouver PEROT IEE eUP YSIS 272222 18-8 | 18-5 | 138-9 16 25-1 23-6 23-1 32-7 36-8 55-1 
67—Victoria Le lasistenisio Sete; 26-8 | 23-2 | 20-6 | 13-8 | 14 15-7 23-7 24-5 21-2 33 36-2 50-5 
68— Nanaimo at 27 22-7 | 18 12-6 | 13 17-3 18 21-7 20 34-2 35-8 52-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 24-5 | 18°5 | 17-5 | 11-8 | 11-2 15 19 23-5 21-7 33-1 37 52-6 


ET 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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cents centa cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 


16-8 PLS OL reMitre os | om seasie ss 44.4 12-9 14-1 15-9 17-4 33°5 270-1 10-0 24°9 32-8 
7-5 US Hal Ee aletacyese | ee ety eel 43-8 11-4 13-6 15-7 16-7 36-4 30 10-12 25 31°6:| 1 
15 eae FF eek SE eee 50 12-8 13 18-9 17, 35°6 26-5 1lb 29-5 32-9 | 3 
BG Clinch haa thse cic Pain 7 UA Irie Aye 45 14 15 14-3 17:3 30-3 26-8 8¢ 29 32°7 | 3 
TOD ON RIR SS cot] Pee aes) |e shubs os 40 1-9 12-4 13 16-8 32-7 27-7 11-8a} 25 31-5 | 4 
SS area IO SIGS eae OI a eaeois ered be a. Sees AW Greate: asc 18-2 18-5 35 ED ikailes 10¢ 29 34 5 
Bc ore Fe) Ss Ala IB eel A Re BA a 13 16-5 15-2 18-2 31 24-7 8 29-7 34 6 
A A Ri Oe) ee emcee. ce 42-5 12-6 16-0 18-6 17-1 27-5 22°5 18:0-9-0 26-6 31-1} 7 
14-8 28-7 05-0 ).0 23... 48 -2 13-2 15-3 18-9 16-8 31-1 24- 10-5 27-0 30-5 
15 DI wel be Se enero | OMe Rg 45-8 14-1 15 16-4 18 32-4 24-9 10 28-7 32 8 
14:5 26 Tae aie are 48-7 13-7 14 24-5 16-4 32-2 25:5 12 27-1 31-9 | 9 
15 UG Fe eae eR 50 14-6 17 20-4 17-1 29-8 24-7 10 29-6 32-9 110 
oa ees OU els Sancta tts sae LSE Mek ba BPA ats Bee 14-2 15-7 30 23:8 10 22+7 25 il 
14-1 25-1 20-0 9-3 51-2 13-5 15-5 15-5 16-0 31-5 24:2 9-5 25-9 29-1 
15 2s Se) EA Seen NE God pe A 1 ea 13 15-2 16-8 33:6 27-5 11 25:5 29-6 {12 
il CEA As Ore oes tee e a o's 55 13-1 15-4 17-1 17-1 33:3 28-8 LOD) | aarti 28°7 118 
16-5 PS HES 2 At I Se 8 oe rn 15-1 19-6 19 15-3 34-2 29-4 10a 25:3 29-1 |14 
Sci AGIOIS Tate PAO | elisa correc Ibiear Schl feaea3 arsea| bicteac Hatay 15 10-9 15-6 29-2 24-7 8 25 28-6 |15 
12 DOr ae tiie coe TURES ee. aoe’ IMPs PPI Ie ae act 15-7 14 27-7 24-8 Bb. Masai 29-2 116 
Bobi NICSO loigckactoesl Filo ciaernl bara Groene (Ab ceed RSE ka aise Ih iol Bac 14 17-2 30-3 26-1 BE) Veco 29>" {17 
Pte oe ia) min ine titeaca aral| ene a ee sade [ens Muagcl: do] She Rhs ler 13-2 12-8 14-9 PCI LI ia 8¢ 26 29-3 |18 
13-6 25°90). 8350... 9 48-5 14-3 16 19-1 16-1 34-3 28-7 | 11-12 28-4 30 119 
16-5 26 20 9 50 11-3 16-1 15-3 16-8 32-3 27-3 11 25-3 28 = |20 
14-2 23°0 17-4 9-4 53-6 16-6 16-5 24-2 16-6 29-4 aoe 11-1 24-8 30-6 
13-3 26-1 17 CCM I Coes ears 18-2 15-3 25-8 16-9 31-6 27-5 il 26-2 29-3 {21 
Bie etd 25 PMs 8 ARS 17-6 15 22-9 16-7 25-7 24-2 9 28 29-1 |22 
14 22-3 ald ES) eee 60 16-7 16-5 22 16-1 27-2 22-1 10 25:1 29-3 123 
Acie tel brea I: etc fea Bs itiredl fa Ga e CBRN (eis OSC} (Ee. ck age 16-8 20-8 16 26-7 23°8 9b 29 29-6 124 
Bp eli Fi teehee oc ee Per AA ae 16-7 15 25-5 18-1 26-1 22-3 11 27 30-1 }25 
15-5 24 16 9 60 16 16-5 23-6 17-2 29-1 24-6 lib 29 30°7 |26 
Base ed bne dees Eel BS see eR (eae. Ara 18 18 23-1 17-8 27-6 23-7 10 27 31-3 |27 
15-7 26-4 17-8 10-5 60 20 19 29-1 16-4 31 25-9 12 25 31 {28 
Prana: cred] eset yernus)| Sstaeie eye Lokte eles cLary felon stot 15 15:5 25-8 17 29-4 25 12 28-5 30-7 {29 
Rr chi chick here fate Seweteal [ogm oF Nene IC IPde 6 edie a Vicks Spa 15 16-5 27-3 16 27-3 23 12 28-3 30-1 130 
16-6 25-4 19-7 7:5 56 15 20 27-4 16 28-8 25-7 12 28 31-1 /31 
eae ohl| sete csoiioe saunas | 3:0 Metis sisifle Bat erore = 16-2 15-5 25 16-2 24-5 20 11 29 30-5 |32 
Beha etre fe oksbatcht cl ler aks Gps tte He ea ARES Iie eee 14 15-7 25-3 16-6 25-2 19-5 11 28 31-3 133 
By eachother IE dh TRIER Se ed eg Ge, ke a 15-6 16-6 24-9 16-8 27-8 22-7 11 28 30-4 134 
15 22 eg Gl EES ai SAIN paces Bip oe 15 24 15-9 26-1 23-4 11 27-1 30-4 35 
Sica RH haces OOrO) RSS SIR fen cree eum Cae ee 15 16-7 26-9 16-7 24 21 11 BP Ae 30-6 |36 
Ca ie 22 15 Asasts Soya bic aee 16:3 17 23-6 15-9 27-7 24-5 11 iaeesaenre 29-9 137 
12-3 17-5 RSS al IS cp ba ta 48-3 16-3 15-6 28-7 16-5 27-7 25-1 11 26 30-2 |38 
12-5 23°5 15 10 50 15-4 16-5 30:3 16-5 28-8 24-5 11 31-7 32-3 139 
SBA cits oi ec at NBS! baie cl aioe eh ine Sietel Ia bei 15-4 18-4 25-5 16-3 24-4 21-1 11 27 29-7 140 
15 25 18 10-1 60 17-7 17 25-9 14-8 27-4 23-2 12 29 29-4 141 
9-5 22:3 18 2, Gls steness: 15 16-3 26-4 16-2 29 24-3 11 29 29-8 |42 
Fo TIS CUES ANCES PeRic i eReader aces Saar 18 15 20-1 14-6 24-2 22 TCU PIR I so 30-2 (43 
DES itil es 2d biel Peach cr pete (ae gine BE Seen 16 16 18-6 16-5 37-6 35 12 28 30-4 [44 
eee a oleus 22 17 Bch ay eee 60 17 15 21 16-5 35-4 34 LEO ye al INE elec 8 31 45 
6 Cin Rae PRG ce ell IS pea opie tew IE Sp a 50 16-2 17 15-8 17 DOC Dale nea gil LOD yi |eccernae ae 31-9 146 
16-3 22 Ss ee 55 19 16-6 18 17-5 35-7 30-3 HE NERS SEEW IER Brel yf 31-9 147 
eee os 22-5 UELRE PANES WRG 2 Sera 15-9 16 21-2 17:3 36-3 32-+2 11 27-5 31-5 48 
15 23 We PS A me 20 17:5 26-3 17-7 35 30 11 29-7 31-8 |49 
sae 2 20 15 Line ral ts rio Beans 18-3 18-3 25-8 17-9 37-1 31 11 26 31-5 |50 
18-0 22-2 ES a A Bs ie 50-0 21:9 18-2 22-0 16-4 35:5 Qd°¢ 9-2 23°6 29-5 
afoaye a sue 22-9 Rizo VTS Ua ate ee as 21 18-4 25-8 15-8 36-6 29-6 10 23-2 29-1 151 
18 21-5 Cae ae ee 50 22-7 18 18-2 il 34-3 25-7 8-3a]| 24 29-9 152 
21-8 22°3 10-1 12-0 65-0 23-1 19-1 19-3 16-8 36-0 28-5 11-0 24-1 29-2 
22 22-6 10-8 12-5 65 23°5 19-9 19-1 16-1 34:8 27-2 11 23°3 29-2 153 
20 22 9 ‘SOG al arin oro 25 18-5 19-3 17-7 36 30 11 23°7 29-5 |54 
20-7 20-6 9-7 1G [Sr ees 19-7 18 18-2 16-8 39-5 29-4 11 24-5 28-6 155 
24-3 24 BOBS cleats Pao letras sexe 24 20-1 20-6 16-5 33°8 27-2 11 24-8 29-5 156 
20-9 21-7 11-7 14 24-4 19-2 20-2 16-1 35-0 24-2 10-8 24-8 30-8 
22 20 POU GPAs sabines eee 25 18 13-6 15-7 41-2 33-7 11 24-3 30-1 [57 
22 22 11-5 SFG Iie an 25 19-3 15-7 16-9 35 27-9 10 24-6 32-1 |58 
18 22-2 11 STR eg 25 eke 22-4 19-1 19-2 15-9 29-9 24 11 24-8 30 = |59 
21 22-1 12-2 Ge 2 easy. ini |isievete © == 19-7 27-5 15-3 33°9 24-5 11 23-9 30-4 |60 
21-3 22 ZOD sally s-8 oe tacecaat lisesi © 9 25 20 25-2 16-8 34-8 26 11 26-5 31-5 161 
17-9 19-4 14-0 bar al I OR ead 23-0 19-6 25°74 17-3 33°5 27-9 11-6 29-3 33-8 
22 25 12 CU fe be we ane 23 +5 23-5 20-6 17:3 41-2 32-5 10 25 33 162 
20-5 23 14 1 epee les okie 25 20 21 17-9 37-5 31 12-5a} 30 34-2 163 
21 24-5 15-5 11 feiss en Aleks 24 21 35-7 20 98° 4e ee Micra 12°08) vance 34-3 |64 
15-5 UI Syalaedl bacl bt startet 8 He Sov eihcycr creer 20-6 15-8 22-9 15-7 28 23:4 10 29-2 32-7 165 
14-8 16-7 12 A 2b | retete le 21:3 17-4 25-4 15-7 29-6 26 10) Nin.oq ieee 32-5 166 
15 15 POSS Vhs Mere | eee ees 21-5 17-8 23-9 16:3 29-9 25-7 12-5a} 32-9 34-5 |67 
16-5 LOM |store ie kee faeete es. 25 25 37-5 17 31 28-5 DYLAN aaa cele 34-3 |68 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTIN G, 





“ : Canned Vegetables 
Way Rear ie 
8 .. ~ = om. 2 . at a ae) 
ae = a ATS g2 |] Bf | w Bs 
LOCALITY Su & f= aN nm he 8 Fh “nN Ss 8 
2k | 4 es. | £82] 3 Ba apse ens ; 
ao om ae ~o 2 ot Sag Sh waite ve - a 
Oe 3H oe See | wae om a 8 as onan dk 
oe Pipe se eels) Sie. | Bore) see a 8 8 Sq | 5B 
oO fea) mM fy fay fam sa Ay oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 22-6 6-7a| 15-8 4-2 5-6 8-1 11-0 13-0 12-3 12-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-4 6-9 15-4 4-9 5°5 7-6 13-1 13-3 12-0 12-1 
I= SV NOVAS... whisteeelnie. Sele ats 23-9 7:3 17-5 4-4 5-5 7 12-8 1227 11-8 11-9 
2—New Glasgow..:..........0... 21-3 |6-7-7°3 15-9 4-8 5 7 13-3 12-4 11-1 11-3 
SEAM EDSGM io victoie die ocala ttene ide 92-2 7°3 12-5 4-8 5-2 7°8 12-2 12-5 12 12 
Aa AiAX: Tae. chien bhi cose ee 21-2 6 15 4-7 5-5 7°83 12-5 13-3 12-6 12-3 
5—Waindsor mech EE code cao ds 22 7:3 18 4-7 6 8-5 15 14-5 12 12-5 
O=SErUuro.c Pe cise s atc eee 23-8 6-7:3 13-5 4-7 5-5 7°3 12-6 14-4 12-2 12-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-8 8-0 15-5 4-6 §-1 8-2 13-3 13-5 12-2 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°8 7°8 16-2 4-5 5-3 7:5 13-9 13-3 12-0 12-1 
S—Monctoneeen tens dee oe le. 23 8 16-7 4-5 5-4 8-3 15 13-3 12-6 12-5 
Oe Saini Jon. 250... Ske eee. a 23-1 |6-7-7-3 18 4-5 5-6 7-3 13-7 13-2 11-7 12 
10—-Fredericton.................... 22-5 8 15-3 4-4 5-2 7-4 14 12-9 12 11-7 
dl ——Ba thant. esses scieeave ee oe 22-7 8b 14-7 4-5 5-1 6-8 13 13-7 11-6 12 
Quebec (average)................... 20-0 5-5 13-9 4-2 5-4 6-5 10-7 12-4 11-5 11-7 
eer OUCH EG EN ai elosketasale meee uk 21-9 |4-5-8-5 14-7 4-3 5-3 6-5 10-7 13 12-1 12-1 
13-—Three Rivers, ..:4!....0. Ue). 20°38 15-3-6 13-8 4-6 6 v4 12-2 12-5 12-4 12-2 
14—Sherbrooke..)...00k | 42 19-9 5-3 13-8 3-7 5-6 6-4 11-8 13-1 11-2 12 
POS SOReN EE ys ei Mee cae 18-9. AAAS 3 13-8 4 5-2 6 10 12-7 11-4 12-4 
L6—Stibiyvacinthe. ia. ...2 nee. 19:8 4-7 14-1 4-1 5 6-5 10 11-9 11-5 11-9 
1Y epee rt a ee PT 18-5 5-3 14-2 3-9 5-2 6-6 9-7 12-1 11-3 11-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 20-8 4-7 13-1 4-6 5-3 5-6 10-6 12-4 11-5 10-8 
29—-Montrealt! |. ers ea 20-8 |15-3-6-7 14-9 4-5 5-4 7 10 12-3 10-8 10-9 
74 Veal s AViDL, Be Uh Seas Wiis UR SP 18-8 |5-3-6 12-6 4-3 5-4 6-7 11-5 12 11-3 11-1 
Ontario (average)................... 22-0 6-3 | 15-5 3-9 5-4 8-7} 11-0) 12-6) 12-1] 12-6 
ZL OC AWA MI ath 5! Reso Ae: 21-5 6:7 14-4 4-6 5-9 8-6 11-4 12-3 a 11-3 
22> Brochkvill@....,)... fb. 5 «0.0 ee. 20-2 6 11-4 3-9 5-1 8-2 11-3 10-6 11 10-8 
234 Kingetool... «boca bce. 19-3 |5-3-6 14 3-8 5-1 8-5 | 10-6| 12 W067 | cated 
24—Dellevallem. ..:4.. eis eee. 21-6 5-3 14-1 3:5 5 7:7 10-5 12-1 11-3 11-6 
2b--Reterborough ; 0442030. 20-8 | 6-6-7 15-3 3-5 5 8-2 10:8 10-8 11-6 11-7 
OCOshawa fe... Eby. I 21-6 6-7 15 3+7 5 7:4 10 12-5 11-4 11-7 
DG. Ui hoe Bhd tee. 22 6b 15-9 3°3 5 9 11-4 13-2 12-1 12-3 
Beat OFORLO 08 62), b'.s sek os BR 25-1 6-7 17-5 3-9 5-3 9 10 12-2 at:7 11-6 
a0--Niavara Palis) , 0)... 06s. 20:7 | 6-6-7 16-3 3-9 5-7 8-7 11-5 12-2 11-3 11-5 
30—St. Catharines................. 23-2 |5-3-6-7 15-7 3-6 5:4 8-7 11-2 12 11-8 12-1 
ieee ANtON lock ca te te oe 26-2 | 6-6-7 14-6 3-5 5-2 8-1 9-5 12-1 11-7 bh 7 
gin Benatiord’,:-,,..\. 0k. 23-2 |6-7-7-3 | 17-4 3-6 5-1 9-4] 10 12-6 | 12-2] 12-3 
rp ea ree Gane ey at) 24-7 6-7 16-7 3-6 5-8 9 10-8 12-4 11-9 11-6 
eget ee a I Re, 23 6 16 3:5 5-2 9-2 dist 12.2 12-2 11-8 
O5-—Kitchoher... 0.40... dene. 22-8 6-7 | 16 3-6 bo 9-2 | 11-2] © 92-41 91n-9| 22 
BO. WVOOGSTOCK Cs # . chi. eee 21-6 6 15-5 3-3 4-9 9 9-7 13-1 13-4 12-2 
BE AORG .6uicay oben OR 20-9 6-7 17 3-5 5-3 9-2 11-8 12-5 12-1 11-7 
poraiondon: 0.35... dks A ae 22-2 | 6-6-7 16-3 3-6 5-1 9-1 10-7 12-7 12-5 12-2 
39—St:Phomas. .....02....008) py 5 6 ar 3:7 5:5 9-5 12 13 12-5 12-3 
40—Chatham 20 5-3 15-2 3°8 5 9 10-6 12-1 12-3 12 
AWAD AGOT Oy) 4b. dekes anh BR 21-1] 6-6-7 15-8 3-6 5 8 10-1 12-2 11-8 11-7 
A ARMA We eis ei kde ca wed 22-1 6-6-7 17-3 3-6 5-4 9 11-2 12-9 12-8 12-5 
43—Owen Sound 20 6 15 3-4 5 8-2 11-5 TRO 11-7 11-4 
44—North Bay 21-5 |5-3-6 14-3 4-5 5-7 8-6 11-3 13-6 13-6 13 
BB BU DUEY oo canes dec ss oe Le 20-4 6-7 15 4-8 6-1 8-4 13-9 14 12-7 12-5 
ROPMRS OUND. sails 405k «PNR ae 22.4 73 15 4-9 5-8 8-9 12-2 14:4 13-7 13-8 
47—Timmins 23-1 6-7 13-1 4-8 6 8-9 12 14-1 12-7 12-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 20-5 6-6-7 14-7 4-2 5 8-4 11 12-8 12-7 12-4 
49—Port Arthur 21-8 6-7-3 17-7 4-4 5:8 9-5 11-3 12-4 11-6 11-6 
50—Fort William 23-1 6-7:°3 14-6 4-5 6-1 8-8 10-7 12-8 12-1 12-5 
Manitoba (average) 24-2 7-0 17-2 4-6 6-0 9-8 10-9 14-0 13-2 12-9 
DISS inmipes sob ...cMe se ee 24 6-4-8 17-2 4-5 5-7 9 10-1 13-4 12-7 12-6 
O2- TANGO se) LAG ec ee 24-4 |6-4-7-1 J........ 4-6 6-2 10-5 11-7 14-6 13-7 13-2 
Saskatchewan (average)........___. 23-6 6-7) 16-9 4-5 5-9 94) 10:5) 14:5) 18-4) 18-6 
Bae ORING: | Oh thins spins Some 23-5 |6-4-7-2 16 4-4 6-3 9-8 10 14-2 12-7 13-2 
Dae eEINCe A LDEr te. sets cla dereaiee Oe 24-7 5-6 17-7 4-4 5-7 8-5 10-6 14-8 14-4 14-4 
DO maskKAGOON, |... boc pbk.. 4 ee 22-7 7-2 17-5 4-5 5-9 9-6 10-2 14-6 13 13-1 
SOeMOORS JAW... b.c<den'scat meee 23-4 7-2 16-5 4-5 5-7 9-5 11-3 a4: 4 13-4 13-7 
Alberta (average)................... 25°3 7-0 17-2 4-5 6-1 8-0 10-7 13-8 13-4 13-2 
bi--Medicvine Hat! ic. donne 25 7-2 17 4-4 5-7 7:8 10-8 13-9 13-1 12-8 
bs-riimnhieller: es hs ae a 24-5 Ohi tnaeets 4-5 6-9 6-7 10-4 13-6 Way 12-6 
HO—-Bdmbaton. 54. ....08... 2 apg 23-8 |6-4-7-2 17-6 4-4 6-4 8-3 10-3 14 13-4 13 
SUR Caloary. Be... ty../doeie tee oe 26-9 7-2 17 4-5 5-3 7-9 10-2 13-2 13-7 13-6 
6i1—Lethbridge eid Riajeietede ia a PO ON EOTAE 26-2 PAN as ac ae 4-5 6 9-4 11-7 14:3 13-9 13-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 28-6 8-5 18-5 4-9 6-5 7:3 8-6 13-6 13-0 13-3 
62—ernie se. cis ee 25 9 17 4-8 6-9 8-1 9-4 13-6 13-8 1¢ 
€32-WNelson Po... eon: ds en 25-2 8-3 19 5 6-5 7:8 8-7 15 15 14-3 
ee a rene te eo ae BOT 25 9 16. 5-1 6-1 8-8 9-3 14-3 14 14-3 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-3 |8-3-8-9 18-8 4-6 6-3 6-6 8-1 12-9 12-8 12-7 
66— Vancouver Li as els at a, bh 25-7 |8-3-8-9 19-2 4-7 6 6-5 8-3 13-1 11-6 12-4 
6 WVictoriaws..c tiecee..c 6 ee 25-7 8-3 19-6 5 6-4 7-2 8 13-1 12-2 12-3 
68—Nanaimo isinia locate etedeexsuay Pere ae 27-8 8 20 5-1 ts 6-6 8-8 12-2 11-7 13 
“—Prince Rupert.cs-b.. 4. eee, 24-9 17-5-8-3 |........ 5 6-9 7 7-8 14-7 13-2 13-7 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples & 
Sele ae s, {Pe ees | ea ae 2 
om = as Ss 2 gq os 2 = a 
= | 88 2 Pei (ee leew oe SEAg hap: os # 
a ae Pe ae gi | $= | 38 g 35 S38 ss <5 
>s ® ta aS fo) om fy cH) Love o oe a, 
ase mS Q a on AS Eo hau sey oo 20 Bk ero Pe 
~ 82 we = a 2h | Ba woes, (ee ee eg 8 <a 38 “a Pn 
Bas ol S att ae 8.3 Le BO, s me Sof an pari 
SCE ae Tis oa Re) ae eet eee cick = Be|* ds Ba | 88 
eal fe) ey Ay fe Q 4 a 6) ey 6) = oD 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
4:2 3:8 1-809 34-5 24-9 16-1 1-5 16-7 15-1 59-3 19-6 55-0 44-1 
7-0 4-0 1-649 30-1 19-6 14-1 12-0 16-2 14-5 55-8 19-4 57-3 4G-3 
7 3-5 2-063 387 25 13-7 11-6 15-8 SSC ad IP CU 17-8 65 49-1] 1 
6-4 3-3 1-605 S04 Soe av ee 12-5 12-6 15-6 14 55 18-7 55 45-212 
6-8 4-5 995 19-3 22 16-5 11-7 16-1 13-4 50 17-8 50 50 3 
is 4 2-028 36-7 OSD Las cle tetare 11-9 HG 9! ioc pots clas ai state ate eo belcs 20-3 58-3 48-2 | 4 
7°5 4-5 1-57 27-5 HOW hive oe cade 13 17 S15 ete Ker ie 22 Oe one. 45 5 
7:3 4-1 1-633 29-8 19-3 13-7 11-1 15-8 15 62-5 19 58-3 46-2 |] 6 
6-5 4-7 1-262 26-4 cP Tes Ieee neal 42-4 15-4 1b Sh ee lal pal lh 19-8 55-0 46-2) 7 
3-0 3:9 1-366 26-3 23°6 14-8 11-8 16-0 14-3 56-0 18-6 59-2 50-5 
6-8 4-1 1-112 20-7 20-9 14-7 12-4 16-6 15 55 74 Joe Wa cad OW 8 
7 4 1-702 83°3 30 13-9 11-7 15-5 13-7 65 17-8 62 55 9 
7:1 3-6 1-097 26 19-8 14-7 12 15:8 14-4 49 18-6 56-4 47-7 |10 
7 3°8 1-314 Dm Lhe sk ake ope 16 11-2 16-2 14-2 55 BUF G2 5g UN a 48-3 {11 
6:8 4-2 1-511 29-0 20°6 15-1 11-7 16-2 14-5 58-4 20-0 58-2 43-3 
7°2 3°8 1-475 29-6 24-7 13-7 12-4 16-8 14-9 67 21-5 65 43-8 |12 
7 4-5 1-417 27-9 23 15-7 12-2 16-6 14-5 60 19-5 65-5 46 13 
7:7 4-9 1-566 31 26°3 16:3 12-4 18 15-4 56-3 20-8 59 45 14 
6-1 4-4 1-375 27 25 14-7 11-6 15-6 13-2 47 <5 18-6 45 41-5 |15 
6-7 4-5 1-405 Doe wl ENE onvage 16-7 11-3 15 13-7 50 18-2 58 43-6 |16 
6-2 4-2 1-425 27-4 23-2 15-6 11-7 16-2 14-5 53-5 21-7 49 44 17 
6-1 4-4 1-504 30 30 14-4 10 16-7 14-3 65 2Oe80 Tere ae teks 44-7 118 
7-1 3°5 1-867 84-5 28-1 14-8 11-4 16-4 14-1 76-4 19-6 59-3 40-4 119 
1:2 3°8 1-563 28-5 24-4 14-4 12-3 14-2 15-6 50 19-3 65 41-1 |20 
a2 3-2 1-923 36:8 25-8 15-3 11-6 16-8 15-5 58-8 18-7 56-6 42-6 
71 4-5 1-649 32-8 25-8 13-6 11-5 16-5 16-1 54-7 19 58-6 43 21 
7:3 2:8 1-436 26-9 25 14-8 9-3 17-4 KE rire Nha: Hib ar lea 18-1 65 43-3 |22 
7-4 3°6 1-828 35-4 24-8 14 11-7 16:5 15-3 57 18-3 56-6 41-9 |23 
7-4 3-9 1-835 84-7 DG Site siebioe 12-2 15-7 OW cionh sae (ateas 18-2 58 4l 24 
7-6 2-7 2-075 87-2 205 (ape yet ay be, iy 14-7 53-4 18 56-2 41-2 }25 
7-4 3-2 2-108 39 7A Sy mee Meee 12-2 16-4 ase Hn etal aC 18-8 59-5 42-6 126 
7-2 3-1 1-792 35 30 15 11-2 16-8 15 59-5 18 57 44 27 
6-6 3°5 2-059 39-2 VS Qs | WI ee Re 11-1 16-9 15-4 61-7 18-5 60 42-6 128 
7-5 3:2 2-27 42-1 PPK M tee ata A 12 17:3 15 70 15-8 50 42-3 129 
8 3:2 2°-117 39-7 PRS Aer sees 11-5 17-1 15-4 65 16-4 55 44-8 |30 
6-6 3-4 1-925 36-6 OG ODIs ae ae 10-5 16-1 TON Sel reticle te aie La* OF |e sea 42-6 |31 
7-5 2-9 1-736 32-4 21° Gale: ee as vg 11-6 17 14-5 55 17-9 52 40-7 |32 
6-7 2-9 1-79 37-1 19-20lk coe ae oh 11-8 17-6 14-7 60 19-3 55 41-6 |33 
7-9 3:3 1-759 36-4 Dit DMI eue hoon 11-1 17-8 EE (iol pages ere 19-2 59 42-1 |34 
7°8 3 1-93 86-6 PAL bl (PIP SP eid 11-8 16-9 TBST ne ler taltane 18-6 66 40-7 135 
6-7 2-7 1-77 85 Aas Ca Sah ep ake 11-5 15 BHI Ne GA peed A Bh Mi LOCO enna ae 40 36 
, 6-9 2-4 2-00 35-2 PRAY H (NR I 10-9 17-7 14-8 44.5 19-1 61-3 41-5 |37 
7 2-8 1-864 35:3 AGG Dy 3108 2 ole 11-3 16-1 2 Oo Danial, i i 18-1 54-5 41-8 |38 
7-2 3-2 1-94 37-6 PAV iy REN IB oo 12-6 16-4 pW ol HEnedh a ae a 2G: OMe ue ea 41-9 |39 
6-7 2-7 1-91 35-4 PAG) cd Cede, See 11-2 16-5 14-8 45 18-9 59 41-3 140 
6-8 2-8 2-175 37-8 OD ie. ake ee 11 15-3 TA TOG TA ge Why Bin al POCA W eco eee 41-3 |41 
7-1 3-1 1-871 387-1 TS ear sie Meo 12-2 16-8 85 ta ON i tera Mele el DG eco ites lh 40-7 |42 
if 2-4 1-708 32°8 207 ea le are 11 16 IW BHP ee ae area LS Oye ae, eye de 39-2 143 
6-7 3-5 1-726 32-5 30-3 15 12-7 18-2 17-7 59-7 19-2 55-5 44-5 144 
if 3-8 1-70 SO ail eiaiee ce 14 13 17 16 64-3 19-7 51 47-2 |45 
7:3 3-9 2-122 42 45 16-7 12-4 17-7 16-5 63 19 57 47-2 146 
7-9 4-6 2-446 49-6 59-5 15:7 12-7 17-8 18 66 19-7 54-7 44-7 |A47 
6-9 3-7 1-85 36-7 27 17-5 10-8 16 15 62-5 19-7 55 44 48 
7 3-5 2-252 40-8 29 17-5 12-5 i WA 17-3 58-3 20 50 42 49 
7:3 3-1 2-055 37:3 22-5 14-8 11-7 17-3 17-6 59 20-5 51-7 46-1 |50 
8-0 4-3 2°165 YT hal eles, Gane 16-1 11-3 17-7 15-8 63-6 19-4 49-5 43-0 
7-6 3-9 2-14 tO lg te sere 14-6 10-3 il 15-2 61-5 18-6 45-9 42-3 151 
8-3 4-6 2-19 ¢-e30p al Pear eee 17-5 12-3 18-4 16:3 65:6 20-2 53 43-6 |52 
7-8 4-5 1-833 Soe Melige: 48a ce 18-2 4i-1 17-4 15-8 65-4 21-8 53-0 49-4 
7-4 4-3 2-09 PANT a) ay ee oral eee CM 11-7 17-4 15-5 67-5 21-4 53-8 47-9 153 
8-2 4.7 1-41 BleOniiseasass 18 11-5 18-4 15-9 65-7 24-1 51-9 48-8 |54 
7-7 4-5 1-92 BOS 2a leit acne 16-7 10-4 17-3 15-3 65-5 20-9 51-8 46-3 155 
7-9 4-4 1-91 Slmalt ae ioae 20 10-7 16-4 16-3 62-7 20-8 54-6 46-4 156 
3-4 4-3 1-548 7 Jel O wl a Oe 16-8 11-0 17-4 16-0 62-2 21-8 51-8 45-3 
7-5 3°5 1-62 SOM aa sarks e+e 15 10-7 17-4 15-§ 62-7 22-1 54-6 45 57 
71 4-6 1-86 30) Ritch aces 16 10-1 17-5 16 62 21-4 56-2 45-7 158 
7-3 4-5 1-09 PAB ION lg be tas 16-1 11-9 17-2 15-6 60-8 21-3 51-4 45-4 159 
7:5 4-2 1-80 Gopal lee easar 20 10-6 16-6 15-7 61-1 21-3 43-5 45 60 
7:8 4-8 1-37 Zip Bets Goee line seat 11-5 18-5 16-7 64-2 22-8 53-2 45-2 |61 
7-6 4-5 2-218 ae alle aetna 20-0 10-8 17-6 14-5 58-5 20-4 49.2 42-6 
7-8 4-1 1-83 SOS e re cts ere 2 11-7 18-5 16-7 63-3 22-5 60 47-2 162 
8 4-7 2-12 304 Om lie ober ore 22-5 10 18-3 15 63-3 24 53 47-7 |63 
8-1 4-7 2-11 BZ Dalhiss eae eee fee 12-5 18-3 15 64 24 51 45 64 
6-8 4-5 2-21 SO eli eee 16-5 10-7 16-1 13-5 53-7 19 43-7 38 65 
iu 4.4 2-44 vot Dd | tees aoe ne ee A 10 14-9 14-1 56-1 17-7 43-3 40-2 |66 
7 4-5 2°32 A Sin ea sid «isc 22-5 10-3 16-5 13-4 58-7 18-4 45-9 38°3 167 
8:3 4-5 2-10 WIE) betener Baer Ie ao, 10-3 16-2 13-6 49 17 50 Ema ee 68 
7-4 4-8 2-61 OR mitiesvace.e 18-7 10-5 17-3 14-8 59-6 20-8 46-8 41-8 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 


cee]  , je 


Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1S dneyied ac cdevies bce s 


7—P..1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average). 
8—Moncton............. 


11—Bathurst.........:... 


12—Quebec............... 


1O—-SOrel sendin ws « caveweale 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. Johns............. 
18—Thetford Mines....... 
19—Montreal............. 
20 Eee es oe ee 





21—Ottawa.............. 
23—Kingston............. 


25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawa.............. 
Dp OTIN ea, ees cae ee 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 
32—Brantford............ 
ee oa GWE ripen MA Ghoul Mir i 
34—-Guelphh. 3. ou ecds es 


B8--London. “ase. sae 


44— North Bay 
45—Sudbury....... Hest 
46—Cobalt............... 





Manitoba (average)........ 
51—Winnipeg............. 
D2—-BLaANGONs . .cic.04, ecko cue 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
638—Regina...........003% 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 
59—HEdmonton........... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia(average) 
62—Hernies oi ii6 se ae 


65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver......... Sa 
O(— Victoria Wie. 4% ok 


Sugar 





Granulated, 
per lb. 


G2? NT OO SB D2 D2 D NID? SD G2 NI NI G9 SBD. Dd SB DI D2 G2 G2 Gd D2 GD GUD St G1 G9 D9 G2 Gd G2 OU Dd GUD Gp OU OAD GD GD D Ot Oe G9 OUST GU St Ot DD DD DD SID D MD NM BD GM MW OIA HO 
SAAT COSMFNT WOWWT*PW DOA DOPOOWHDPDOWNMWOW BGO ee CODMOANWNSO _ aoa PH WEE Or 





6-1 


MOUWHO ROOD HVORNDOHENDONMODROOHO DomoROhRadsSSedSasa wwomeank ooo 


SUDUD GEGUD D2 AVS DH D2 D2 NID SS NI NTO SED DP SP. D2 DI D2 D2 DD D2 GUD GU GUD D2 D2 D2 D2 GED D2 SUD SUSU GT GUD GUD St GUS OC GUST GUST GU SUG OT SUD DD GUS SUD D TUG 
wane > 


OUWDHOURU WHHD AWD 


Coffee, medium, 
per lb. 


eoeeee 


Tea (kind most sold) 
per lb. 


Cocoa, pure, 
unsweetened, 
per $ lb. tin 


XXX) per quart 


Vinegar, spirit, 


13-8 


ft ht fem fe 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. é al 
birch. pp. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 


from mines. 


Salt, fine, in bags, 
per lb. 


2-4 


WNNNNWNHNWBWWWWWWWNNWNWNNWNNNWNHNWNHNYNNNNYNNNYNYNNNNYNNYNNYNHNYNHWNHWNNNYNNYNNYWWHONYHYNNNWHWNMNNMNNH ND 
COCOM NI CONIQD REDO RY RAW NTR HATO? 82 C9 ATW DO NT NT Ot DD DD RD 0 OD HE 09 O19 GH 1 GO 00 OD ST Rt ST SUNT OD Od G2 Gd GY LO SD = BH CO Gr 100 @2 GD 00 CO CID OO 


Pepper, pure, black, 
ground, per |b. 


Cream of tartar, 
per lb. 


Os oe ee ec 


© ale) ob see 


coe reece 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


corer acetor ces ore 


Soap, laundry, 
standard, per bar 


CO 


b= jt OO 


iy 


HE SU BS OU Re OU OTH SU UU Re OT RS BR OT Oe UB OU HB Oe OB OR OU Bn BB OUR OT HR OL OT OT OU OUR CLOT OTHE O17 Gr 
COS OoOmRT SINIOS NSN NOCH NRORW WED CNONDOOSNMMNNWS TI Cow 


OSPRID Deron 


Anthracite coal, 
United States 
stove, per ton 


“A 


14-760 b 
15-000 


ee 
er ee ay 


sete tere soee 


PP ee Ce re a) 


eee eoreeeeroce 


coe eeceeeseone 


ee a? 


set esececcece 
cotter ooeseee 


cose eeeesere 


eee eseseee 


a a oy 
ey 
cet eee eee nee 


eee errs eseee 


ee ey 


NDway 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


eee e eee ee eee 


eet eee reese 


ee ey 


Cores serene 


eerste rsesee 


c. Calculated 


Marcu, 


1937 
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Wood 
5 g « a) 
2 : fe) oe ss) Sarg eee 
BS z Sovemeds se it eee iy oa 
q ke o Oh oe an beri BBw 
p89 3 ao a2 8, SB a2 8 asa 
ea 2) a) ry 0) a = 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
9-385 12-227 9-515 11-303 7-245 8-436 7-501 
7-975 9-435 6-500 7:667 5-238 6-759 6-259 
6:50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 COO: Raises othe alg Gl Cia Reena is shore tre to ste: 
6-50 7:70 4-50 6:00 4-00 6-00 6:00c 
6-75- 9-50 LOSOOM Eitaee hal queda cies I earn e oe oe | GRR An SIL Mees Sra ed Je 
8-50-10-25 10-50 |8-00-10-00) 9-00-11-00 | 6-00-7-00} 7-00- 8-00 6:50 
DEN WRN SU ate hy Leak eee oa dee cite <td ee ometule Ih ath aoe tea 
8-500-9- 409 10-806 §-000 10-508 6-500 7-500 9-000c 
10-219 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-300 
9-50-10-50¢g 11-00¢ 600g 7:00¢ 5:00 6-00 g 
11-25-12-00 12-50 8:00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c 
9: ger a LE OO My eset aat eee teks oe wicks tate dictcus [ised 9 sttSh eee Beye a i Om as Rega oa eea 
PDN Sot iet Be CIS ol See Ee Sipe of SMT TD cae TOM 0 (NP ale ecto sene 
8-875 11-417 10-532 11-991 8-068 8-868 8-450 
10-00 10-50 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67¢ 6-75¢ 
7:00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6:00 7°00¢ 8-00c 
9-50-11-00 12-50 8:00 9-00 6-00 7:00 8-00 
7-50 11-50 10-33c 11-67¢ 8:67c 9-67c 6-50c 
8-00- 8-50 |10-00-11-00 13 -33c]13-67-16-00c 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c 
10-25 LZ DOF | Rice sce otek + [lereie tities mele tems fie oie ke cel sler crore, ALES RCD es ES 0 
19-283 12-263 10-074 11-955 8-074 9-642 8-673 
i ce 11- gore ok 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 
8-00 13-00 10:00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00¢ 
9-00-12-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 S200) [re tutdere stein, 
9-50 13-00 8-00 9-00 6:00 7°00 5-00 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 -00 8-00 9-00 8-00 
9-50 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7-00 | 7-50- 8-50 |............ 
10-75 lane 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 
7:50- 9-00g 11-0 g g reg g 
8: 00g 11-00-12. “005 o g g 
9-0 1-09 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 
9: 00 12. BOM Ema. sak ome 1A OO Ni trerangeceress 12-00 8-25¢ 
10-00-11-50 12-50 13-09 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00¢ 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00! 2 aoe 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 13 OOF Pores tccee se 
9-00-12-00 ELIE SSO) 8 chase, aia) cov} [emai as Se rsh ech ee TAIN at a Lou A 
12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 AS OO ERNE a iss.. a 2b 
10-50-12-00 |10-50-12-00 |.......... 13): O0C i eeee sa. 10:00c 6:00c 
9-00-12-00 g AG 1) hanasu eee 14-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c 
8-00-11-00 aU POLO (0) A PGS ee reel ik ane cnn Reet 7 wel Pena cc caaet| Soka eee etS 
9-00-11-00 }11-50-12-00 |.......... 14:00-16:-00c}.......... 10-00c—12-00)12-00-14-00c 
7°75- 8-25 PZ OOP eras cate seb dines abies siae cpeifis.o: sup Bgee ciaucs|cxay>'s.2 errata are meee aoe a 
8-50 12: OOM Ei setae ey oe me sere ete [te sete = Colles oc ceeumaeral sweat to carci 
13-00 TAS OOH Eee cicnok coors | ete Rarer ete | ioe ee eta lha cate c os qaratelsvs [iw iaie ats ae ate 
10-00-13-50 |18-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 7°50c 
TS OOP ete ute eee When eee is ¢ ce cere OSTDC a aus eae 8° 25-979 <00CIl ateanedeyy eh as 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 SOU Bea at tame iets 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6:25 9-00 5:00 6-25 6:50¢ 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6°25 (EGLO 4 3 eee ae 
12-00-13-00 12-25 6-50 7°25 5-50 G20 ees acres e 
8-813 LD USS eee sil oee eyes aks 6-873 7-375 7-125 
I /dieed VID YRaN ou Soy Ris 8 ICID) baa eS al legos Seon 6 5+50-8-50 | 6-00- 9-00 7°25 
57-11-0013 00-17 +50) |e 33k oe | 2s bw tow vie 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-50 7:00 
8-000 16-938 | Pree se och sete ce ates 5-250 7-469 8-500 
4-75-12-50h 15 757 | cet dts Vi aiste (2S troene ye, oe [teal 6250000) lai cee + 
8-00- 9-00h A USNSCOTUY A Ibsen ene gees A PRS eh eae 3-50-4-50 | 5:00- 6-00 |............ 
7:00- 8-75h ABACUS OB hsneskich Sar ex A lewcaas 9S eee 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7:00 
5-00- 9-00h NU OGTU) & hsercAa mers lence: aro ienens A ls Gres eee 8-00- 9-00c 10-00¢ 
5-188 BT 50 en howe tere! ate ore cpapeeete re ets 5-590 6-500 4-060 
g g g g g 
GODIN reine eect leetrets oat cancel ct sees, gegemeverarcbsi| esyeusieyatess tel [inetars enpgants ee ream. crcers 
2-75- 4-50h g 5-00g 6-00 g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ Z 6: 00g 7-00 4-00 
SOO=MO WOM eee ee wk el ters fees eel oo ssmcmete et [ore ezuutes os allan mies cs 4-00 
9-921 Ade 100) Sees. Fone ek notes nies te 6-531 6-875 4-834 
9-00-10-50 UTD OY | Pere fist cert [once ate eres, cys 7:00-7:50 | 8-00- 8-50 5-00 
8-50- 9-50 D3 ei DOK isn oytete, ste oie oe lagen eke eee 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-50c 
9-50-10-50 1G 15) B hepiede aeeseers| Se Aclate Satoeae al era eer IO ne 00 3-50 
9-50-10-50 LO» TOG rete oa ete [loser cereals oe [loo ee veaare shale 4-50 
8-75-10-75 KOU) Oia [28 teat: Pee) ts per oeerce ere 4-50-5-50 | 6°20- ?. ie 4-77c 
PMO So LOS | eer aracagsiy tietots |e ates oe menace | acter ebusies< Gualede [ocuceceere Mael ee.  CeDSUO! [in aehss «ah aety 
IDE O0 14 OOH Rees roewteets| cates etcete | este ete toes 5-00-10-00i} 7 00-12-01 ete reece arete 


price per cord from price quoted. 


conveniences. 


te Petroleum coke. 








g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 





3 


Rent 


71 


g 
§ piesieda® Oe 3 ees 
g S Six-roomed 
5 | Six-roomed | house with 
“| >| house with| incomplete 
ea, } 

‘a (28 modern con-| modern 
— || veniences, con- 

$ |%&] per month | veniences 
Outs per month 
c. c. $ $ 

26-8 | 9-5 23° 983 16-769 

29-4 | 9-7 21-417 14-583 

29-5 | 9-8/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 

30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 

27-7 }10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 

31-7 | 9-1123-00-83-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 

29 10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 

28-2 | 9-5}18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 

27-2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 

28-2 1 9-9 22°875 17-125 

30g |10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 

27-7 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 

26-9 | 9-8 25-00 18-00 |10 

28 10 20-00 15-00 j11 

23°6 | 9-4 20-111 14-188 

21-4 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 

26-7 | 9-9]18-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 |13 

24-9 | 9-2/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 

21-5 | 9-3/14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 

21-5 {10 |17-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 }16 

20-8 | 9-6]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 

25 9 |10-00-12-00 | 5-00- 7-00 {18 

25:6 | 9 |18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 |19 

25-1 | 8-9]18-00~26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 

24-9 | 9-3) - 24-536 18-089 

23-7 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 

23:8 | 9 {18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 

24-7 | 9-5/18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 [28 

23-2 | 9-3/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 

22-2 | 8-9/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 |25 

19-3 | 8-8/20-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |26 

24-7 | 9-7/20-00-24-00 |12-00-20-00 |27 

25 9-2)25-00-34-00 |18-00-25-00 {28 

21-3g) 9-4120-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 

22-7g| 9-6123-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |30 

25 8-9124-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 }31 

24-8 | 9-5/23-00-27-00 |15-00-23-00 |32 

24 9-3}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 {33 

24-2 | 9-4/21-00-27-00 |14-00-21-00 |34 

24-3 | 9-2/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 {35 

22 8-8}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 

24 9-4120-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 137 

25 9 -3)22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 

24-9 | 9-7|20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 

22°8 | 8-9]20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 

ei tee 9+ 2/23 -00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 }41 

24-6 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 [42 

23-2 | 9-1]18-00-25-00 }14-00-20-00 |43 

30 Sa LBs one tart aes [othe eee es Be 44 

29 9-7130-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 145 

30-8 | 9-3 20-00 14-00 |46 

35 9-6 p p 47 

25 8-9/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |48 

26-9 | 9-6/22-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 |49 

25 9-2/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 150 

27-2 | 9-7 23°500 15-750 

26-7 | 9-7|22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |51 

27-6 | 9-6]18-00-22-00 |10-00-16-00 {52 

28-5 | 9-9 24-259 17-750 

25 10-1]22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 {53 

30 {10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 {54 

29-7 | 9-9|20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 

29-3 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 }56 

29°35 | 9-7 22-500 16-750 

30g | 8-6)20-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |57 

30 410 r re 58 

31-7z/10 |18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 {59 

29 |10 |18-00-28-00 }15-00~20-00 |60 

27 10 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |61 

33-2 |10-0 22-500 16-500 

37-5 |10 16-00 14-00 |62 

40 10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 

MER As 9-7|25-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 

30 10-2)16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 

30 9-7)20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |66 

30-2 |10-9117-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 

32-5 | 9-7/20-00-25-00 | 12-00-20-00 |68 

31-2 | 9-7}25-00-30-00 | 15-00-20: 00 |69 


h. Including lignite. 


i. Includin, 


8. Deliver 
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(Continued from page 864) 

the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are ‘calculated 
from the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number for rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The upward movement in the price of meats 
was more pronounced than in the previous 
month, the principal increases being, sirloin 
steak which advanced from 22-9 cents per 
pound in January to 24 cents in February, 


rib roast from 17 cents per pound to 17:8 
cents, mutton from 21 cents per pound to 22-2 
cents, and fresh pork from 20-6 cents per 
pound to 21:6 cents. Exceptions to this move- 
ment were in the prices of cured meats, bacon 
and pork ham being slightly lower. Lard 
advanced from an average price of 15-9 cents 
per pound in January to 16-7 cents in Febru- 
ary. Egg prices were again substantially lower, 
declines being considerably smaller in the 
western provinces than in the eastern, The 
Dominion average price for fresh grades was 
down from 39:4 cents per dozen in January to 
31-6 cents in February. Creamery butter 
averaged 4 cent per pound higher at 30°8 
cents. Bread also was fractionally higher at 
6-7 cents per pound, there being increases in 
several cities. Canned tomatoes have averaged 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items? 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 ive 161 
Dec. 1922 142 Wir 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 | ° 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.. 104 143 129 15 155 124 
June 1935.. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936.. M11 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.. 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936.. 111 142 132 114 154 126 
Reel ve 4 107 142 132 114 154 125 
ay 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936... 109 140 133.| \ 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936... 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
oat 1936.... 1p 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936.... 113 141 135 li 154 128 
Dec., 1936.... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jans 1937... 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Bebwnilosr eee 116 141 135 hE5 154 129 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


t 
Commodities Com- | 1913} 1918 | 1920 | 1922] Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Jan. | Feb. 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1987 | 1937 
SAN cOmMOUItICS? gh, 0e ee eee 8 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3]102-2] 96-8} 95-0} 93-9] 63-5] 72-1] 71-8] 72-5) 81-3} 83-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1)127-9]167-0| 86-2]102-7| 95-2} 89-8] 88-7| 50-6] 65-6] 67-1] 66-3] 87-6] 87-4 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1]145-1) 96-0)102-5}106-3]107-8}109-5| 55-6) 70-6} 69-3] 72-1) 75-4] 74-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Productseera woe ease 85 | 58-2)157-1]176-5/101-7)103-6} 94-3] 93-2) 87-3] 67-8] 74-4] 71-0} 69-4] 71-8) 72-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADCL Mee cc saa aniees 49 |} 63-9] 89-1]154-4/106-3]100-7) 98-5] 94-0] 92-7) 63-1] 65-2] 64-8] 67-8] 72-2] 73-9 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4)104-6}100-8) 94-1} 93-3) 92-7) 85-2) 87-1) 87-2] 87-3] 92-1) 95-4 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 |} 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-3]104-9] 90-4] 99-7] 94-8) 58-4) 66-8] 63-9] 68-6} 82-4] 93-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPrOGUCUSE ier iae pic miicite 83 | 56-8} 82-3}112-2/107-0}101-3} 93-3] 92-6] 93-3] 84-8] 86-2] 86-3} 85-9] 85-5} 85-9 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
MUOtS wes CAR tes ec ae 77 «| 63-41118-7/141-5|105-4/101-1] 96-2] 94-9] 94-3] 81-7] 80-5} 80-4] 77-2) 79-3] 79-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1] 96-9]101-9] 96-1] 94-2] 95-0) 68-7] 75-9] 78-9] 73-9) 77-7; - 
Foods, beverages and to- 
DAC COMM ete Uiaee S onceinieed 126 | 61-8}119-0}150-8] 90-2)102-3] 99-4] 97-5|103-3] 58-0} 73-0) 70-0) 71-3] 79-4]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2} 91-9]126-3]101-4]101-7] 93-9] 92-0} 89-4) 75-8] 77-8] 76-5) 75-7] 76-6)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-3]164-8] 98-8]102-4) 97-7] 95-5] 91-8] 58-1] 67-0} 68-6] 69-3] 83-2)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9]108-6}104-1)102-9} 95-9) 94-1] 96-2] 87-0] 87-9] 89-7] 90-3] 91-7]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2|102-3| 97-9] 95-6] 91-5] 54-9] 64-7] 66-2] 67-0] 82-3]..... 
Building and construction 
materials. 13 .s2de%, tte. 111 | 67-0]100-7)144-0}108-7/102-4] 95-4) 98-9] 96-6] 74-7) 82-3] 81-6] 84-2] 89-1]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 | 69-5/148-11177-3| 95-8]102-3] 98-4) 94-9] 90-4] 51-5] 61-7| 63-6] 64-1] 81-2)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AHH elai ity, 8 hercue eae ils 186 | 59-2)1384-7)176-4| 91-2/103-8} 94-9} 89-2] 86-5) 51-1) 64-0} 65-3) 64-2) 82-2)..... 
d Bs yasalecy cave COM ahaa iertaeaRT 105 | 70-11129-0}146-0) 95-9]103-5|104-3)105-5]105-5| 57-2] 71-0] 69-9} 72-5) 77-1]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0]102-8]103-0] 98-1] 97-5] 42-9] 57-9] 62-0] 66-0] 86-0) 86-2 

LL Matines, : boul: narbusrds ioe 16 | 65-9]111-7/114-1] 91-7} 96-3]100-2]104-4]103-1] 56-7] 69-3] 71-7} 68-3] 69-1]..... 
Me Orestri ete eng rys 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3}106-8]100-7| 98-4] 93-8] 92-4] 63-3] 65-4] 64-8] 67-8] 69-7]..... 
PVRMineral Nes ICN Ape 203 | 67-9}115-2}134-6]106-4]101-5| 91-9} 9224) 92-0] 79-9] 82-7] 82-4] 82-6) 85-8)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8]120-8]154-1] 94-7]103-6] 99-4] 96-2] 94-0] 50-6} 62-8) 64-9] 67-5] 81-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7/156-5/100-4/102-1] 95-4] 93-1] 92-3] 66-8] 74-6] 73-4) 72-2] 78-4]..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended February 26, 1937, monthly figures not yet available. h 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


gradually higher month by month since May, 
1936, the price then being 11-1 cents per tin 
as compared with 13 cents in February, 1937. 
Dry beans averaged 7-2 cents per pound as 
compared with 6:9 cents the previous month 
and 5-4 cents in February, 1936. Potatoes 
were considerably higher during the month in 
nearly all localities, the price per ninety pounds 
averaging $1.81 in February and $1.55 in Janu- 
ary. The price of anthracite coal was practic- 
ally unchanged in the average. ; 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “ French nut ”—Halifax, 
$15.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, 
$15.50; Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $15 and 
$15.50; St. Hyacinthe, $13.50; Montreal, $13.25 
ad $13.50; Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; 
Belleville, $15; Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, 
$14.75; Toronto, $14.50 and $14; St. Catha- 
rines, $15; Hamilton, $1450 and $14; Brant- 
ford, $16.50; Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; 
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Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18; Port Arthur, 
$17.25; Fort William, $17.25; Winnipeg, $20. 


Minimum Wage Orders in British Columbia 
respecting Apprentices. 


The British Columbia Gazette of February 
11, 1937, contains an Order pursuant to the 
terms of Male Minimum Wage Act and the 
Female Minimum Wage Act, providing “That 
all Orders made prior to the 11th day of 
February, 1937, shall not apply to any appren- 
tice serving his apprenticeship under a con- 
tract of apprenticeship, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the ‘Apprenticeship Act’, being 
chapter 8 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 
1935, and all such Orders are hereby varied 
accordingly.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great Britain 
and certain other countries. Tables giving the 
official and certain other index numbers of 
cost of living, retail and wholesale prices in 
Great Britain and several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries are 
included in “Prices in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1936” which is a supplement to 
the January issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
102-9 for January, an increase of 0:8 per 
cent for the month. Of the food and tobacco 
‘groups, an advance of 4 per cent in cereals 
was partly offset by declines in the other 
groups. Industrial materials on the whole were 
3 per cent higher with advances recorded in 
all of the eight groups, of which non-ferrous 
metals rose 6:2 per cent and wool 5-7 per cent. 

The Statest index number, on the base 
1867-1877—=100, was 99-2 at the end of January, 
an increase of 0-6 per cent for the month. 
Foodstuffs as a whole were practically 
unchanged, advances in vegetable food and 
sugar, coffee and tea being practically balanced 
by a decline in the animal food group. Among 
industrial materials, textiles and sundries were 
higher, while minerals declined. 

Cost oF Livina.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 151 at the beginning of February, showing 
no change from the previous three months. A 
slight decrease in food prices was counteracted 
by slight advances in clothing and sundries 
prices. 


France 


WuoLesALe Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 512 for January, an advance of 2-6 
per cent for the month. Every group showed 
an increase over the December level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913100, was 105-3 for January, an increase 
of 0-3 per cent for the month. The most 
notable changes for the month were increases 
of 7-7 per cent in non-ferrous metals and of 
6-8 per cent in rubber. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 124-5 for 
January, an increase of 0-2 per cent for the 
month due to small advances in food and 
sundries prices. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—Dun and Bradstreet’s 
index number (in continuation of Bradstreet’s 
index number) which is based on the sum 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common use, was $11-2320 at February 1, an 
increase of 0-9 per cent for the month. 
Increases were recorded in livestock, fruits, 
hides and leather, textiles, oils, naval stores 
and building materials, and decreases in bread- 
stuffs, provisions, metals and miscellaneous 
commodities. 


Dun’s index number, based on the cost 
per capita of a year's supply of ‘commodities 
was $203-206 at February 1, a decrease of 1:6 
per cent for the month, due to decreases in 
prices of miscellaneous commodities and of 
food, except meat. 


National Research Council 


The nineteenth annual report of the National 
Research Council published recently, stated 
that “improvement of industrial technique and 
the better utilization of Canada’s resources 
in men and materials continued to be the key- 
note of the work carried on in the National 
Research Laboratories during the year ended 
March 31, 1936.” The report contains brief 
reviews of the work undertaken in the several 
laboratory divisions and other activities of 
the Council. The financial statement for the 
fiscal year 1935-36, indicates that revenue for 
the year was obtained from three main sources, 
namely parliamentary appropriation $522,615 .- 
38; Special fund, $20,625.01; and trust fund, 
$115,085.94, a total of $658,326.93. 


Total expenditures for the year amounted to 
$629,337.77, and are divided into two classes: 
(A) expenditures in connection with the oper- 
ation of the laboratories at Ottawa; (b) ex- 
penditures in connection with the promotion 
of research outside these laboratories, including 
co-operative investigations carried on under 
the associate committees of the Council. 
assistance to individual researchers, post-grad- 
uate scholarships, and contributions to other 
organizations with which these laboratories 
have arrangements for the exchange of in- 
formation. 





The Workers Educational Association of 
Canada has recently issued its study circle 
pamphlet No. 1. This bulletin deals with the 
Rochdale plan of consumer co-operation and 
has been prepared by J. G. Perold, M.A., B.D., 
of the Department of Economics, University 
of Toronto. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1936 


Analysed according to Industries, Localities and Months 


An analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 
Canada during the calendar year 1936, by 
industries, causes, provinces and months is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to per- 
sons gainfully employed during the course, or 
arising out, of their employment. Also in- 
cluded are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s 
compensation boards. Quarterly statements, 
each giving a table of accidents occurring 
during the period covered, appeared in the 
Lasour 'GazeTte for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1986, and February, 1937. 


The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada; 
the Explosives Division of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Mines; the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia; the Ontario 
Chief Factory Inspector; the Ontario Railway 
and Municipal Board; and the British Colum- 
bia Department of Mines. Reports were re- 
ceived from the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazETtTge, resident in the principal industrial 
centres throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry has 
been made to avoid duplication. Most of the 
accidents in agriculture are recorded from 
press reports, and while it is not known to 
what extent the accidents in this industry are 
covered, it is believed that in this respect the 
record is fairly complete. To a great extent, 
however, the information obtained from press 
reports is used to supplement information 
received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces 
and Table III by months, these last two also 
including summary figures for 1985, which are 
a final revision of the figures published in the 
Lasour Gazette, March, 1936, by the inclusion 
of accidents occurring in 1985 which were 
reported too late for incorporation into the 
annual statements. These accidents were in- 
cluded in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour Gazette for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1936, and February, 1937. The figures 
for 1936, being still incomplete, are accordingly 
to some extent not comparable with the com- 
pleted figures for 1935. 

In some industries where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
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trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in logging there was an increase 
in the number of fatalities from 116 to 130, 
and in the mining group there was an increase 
in metalliferous mining from 103 to 121, 
apparently arising out of increased employ- 
ment, with relative increase in exposure to 
risk, while the increase from 50 to 94 in water 
transportation resulted largely from the sinking 
of three ships during the fall of 19386. Similar- 
ly the decrease from 69 to 42 in coal mining 
may be largely explained by the fact that 
there were two serious accidents in this indus- 
try in 1985. 

The most serious disaster during the year 
under review occurred on October 17, when a 
sandsucker foundered and sank in a storm on 
Lake Erie, Ontario, and eighteen members of 
the crew were drowned. Findings of a special 
commission which was appointed to investigate 
into the cause of the tragedy disclosed that 
the loss of the vessel was due “to shifting of 
her cargo of sand caused by the incursion of 
water through her open hoppers into the 
hopper space, which condition became aggra- 
vated by the continued admission of water to 
her hoppers and possibly in her special buoy- 
ancy space, and finally resulted in her founder- 
ing.” While the cause of the vessel sinking so 
rapidly after her cargo took a sudden list 
turning the vessel over on her side, remains 
in doubt, the responsibility for the loss of life 
was charged to the first and second officers 
who perished with the ship. They failed, the 
commission found, in not being sufficiently 
alert in obeying the master’s orders to get the 
life boats out and the crew aboard. The 
captain, one of the seven survivors, as well 
as all other members of the crew, were exoner- 
ated from blame. The commission added 
however that the captain was open to censure 
for failing to have life boat drill aboard the 
vessel, and in permitting an unauthorized 
person, the first officer’s wife, to be aboard. 

Another serious disaster occurred in steam 
railways near Downie, British Columbia, on 
March 2, when a tender which had been 
derailed in a snowslide broke loose from a 
crane and crashed into a group of workers 
who were clearing another slide which had 
occurred about one mile farther down the 
grade. Sixteen of the men were killed and 
five injured when they were caught between 
the 15-foot snow banked walls and were 
crushed against the engine. A chinook wind 
had loosened the heavy snowfall of the past 

(Continued on page 383) 
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TABLE IIL—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1936, BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 














< waleee 
£ 1s g 2 
S/e5| 3] ay: 
o Cat Coon a 
Industry > E E S13] Oo | s-~] © wos 
: >| & by Ql) a = Sas = 8 O+ 
&| S| a 3] 8] 8) 8] gice| 8 15s o 22.8 
BS} pl ol 3/ 2 | o 3) “_ ° g_gs 
2 Ae} = EB >| OO] p it) 3 g Plo 8 a = f= cm q oo] 
o o,| 8 2 "=! 3 ® Oo 2 o ° © oO: oO 5 OS 
S) me] S| <a] Se] S13] a] al oO] 4) Ale] m@ te fy Z 
Agriculture. 0) chi: see sk eis ee esceteiseies 8| 5] 6} 5| 8] 18] 23] 12) 12) 8 11) 124] 11-54) 124) 12-29) (a)1,128,188 
Logan eis eo ei cas cWiaheis cot ole tipeisisroets 14) 10) 9} 6) 20) 18) 8 9) 4) 127] 9} 6] 130) 12-10) 116} 11-50/(a) 49,960 
Fishing and Trapping................... Si alee Sie Ol! Sl oleeol woh cae iG lene 55| 5-12 38} 3-76/(d) 68,557 
Mining, non-ferrous smelting and 
quarrying......... ee aa iablsiersteiemantet 7| 23) 9] 10) 13] 18) 18} 19) 15} 25) 10) 6) 173) 16-11) 175] 17-35)(c) 80,256 
Metalliferous MINING sesetrosw eros 6] 16} 3] 8] 10} 12] 11) 11) 12) 18} 9] 5) 121; 11-27 103] 10-21 38, 603 
Coalimining ye tence aot cris see tes 1 71) Sle Lye ee Oh lG eto eG ore teed a4 2 ee 69| 6-84 26,198 
Non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ANG, TOiScac crs veh artiein ie esierslnetcsecieie ene ene lies Sal ie on eed eed fee 6 -56 2 -20 6,557 
Structural ‘materials: 50% 6-0 5c cote ce tle el eite (Clee | misses leaned ecstatic ketene 2 imal 4 37 1 -10 8, 898 
Manufacturing. .... 0.002605. 00s0000 cece. 3} 9} 10) 10) 11) 7] 18) 11) 9) 9) 8) 7} 107) 9-96) ©1838) 13-18]/(b) 539,188 
Vegetable foods, drink and tobacco.....}...|...]... Died sae 1 ete aed Keres koe feocac 5] 47 12} 1-19 66,385 
Animal foods \. cide foe iaiee ce ccoleisie wicterstersi ae lio ote leteceil Giore DL iccse liens | es rcliots cf) MLS eres 28 5 -50 30,520 
Textiles and clothing.............. aes ce ee HE CL Ll. sen ae Alias liste 1 4 °37 3 +29 115,695 
Leather, fur and products...............]..- Hoey Wie Wp ar Me ese Ul aera (Seal Pes 5 47 4 -40 26,679 
Rubberiproductal..c.. doce. ccle ncintes + eee ae < eee iets 1 Reese esse oes | Beart oi chee Fs 1 -09 1 -10 11,079 
Saw and planing mill products........... A eG pers St AD | oS 2 seed ees O79 40) 3:96 29,590 
WOO) prod UCES hfe oa were aeeletetoteterersseieieee: erai| foc ten| above Wiecexol leases a ci ieee At aie lise Ute flee 4 37 4 -40 23,993 
Pulp, paper and paper products.......... 1 A= 2} Be RW De Fee i my ee Fah GPR sy (Bras 1 pe Ma bay Vice er 12} 1-19 30,044 
Printing ang. publishings. ae. cee aces cee oan lta ee al ee Peake 32 ee Asal sete eeemslices 3 -28 i] -10 33, 064 
Iron, steel and products.................|--- Se a ONL ee Lied eee eee, | ween eee AO 19} 1-88 81,782 
Non-ferrous metal products..............|.--J.--|---]--- Ah ysl eal kak Une A fe ed ey eres 4 37 4 -40 SONAL 
Non-metallic mineral products..........|... Weenie 2) dk) ae ee ete 1} 10 93 19] 1-88 21,959 
C@hemical‘and allied products... icccsec oslo ot lm Lleol ele <n] sett ad. Mello ureilers| fee [emer 3 28 ut -69 17,130 
Miscellanéous products sc sca rece sia ail cree | es | ta | isteach Sct tata ssf svar arse | octet crue ote Skene 2 20 12,091 
Construction. (30.bonc eecscc tess eaceecn 2} 4) 3] 3! 7] 12) 21) 12) 8] 17) 12] 1] 102) 9-50) 103] 10-21\(a) 256,282 
Buildings and structures................. DS SL EG) eS heGl sD] wAlelOM Senn) e404 oo 31| 3-07 164,977 
BOE r 0 62 ty ae eM aS EE 5 LEI RI ICG Cacia Wleeecd ha seal tesa ee, AS ei [e eee le A eee iL emcee 5 Sil optic ceetec| er omettor seen cenehexarewereeeNG oe 
Shipbuilding, 7422+. cere cee he ost atren ee| Coane olen [Poe leeee epee alse. 1) Di sca|* 24 37 3 30 6,312 
Highway and bridge.................... iA We me aca ioe Ae Ole Ol estes 4l ol wool oe Od 53 mOsoblg cecmueeeeres 
Miscellaneous: £2.20 /aiccs sas cesrctdine sete liootline « TO) Em Peralta) fle 24 foes lire se 2 oer od US fee ib TG eed =59 | erarere ce oma = 
Electric Light and Power................]...|...- ee ieee: ryt ae 12| 1-12 25| 2-48 15,342 
Transportation and Public Utilities.....| 11] 12) 31) 7] 14] 20) 8] 20] 21) 42) 38) 14) 238) 22-16] 184) 18-23)............ 
Steam railways coeciccdeec.csie tects ale ee seit SIL) 2218 1} 4) 7 By) CG) LO} ez 91 7) 97), 9°08 85] 8-42 (c) 127,526 
Street and electric railways.............|... Ti) PRET Bes ol |B al bt Pies SIE Uh Ait Gp ait 10} -99\(c) 14,381 
Water transportation............csesecee]esofe- 3} 4] 6] 10) 3] 10} 3) 27] 25) 3) 94) 8-75 50} 4-95!(a) 37,887 
Air transportation, «..<84 «sw eenes cosanes| a ee ee cee 7] Wet eee gra fo Pine eg nel De 3] ~—--80)(a) 745 
Local transportation..........sesceeseee- A Aell ie iN Pay A ears] ll yp SAN Cara Soir 29| 2-87\(a) 96,275 
Storage sees ee oo ec cece ree re eel eel eerie tlt eee The 9 bese] | aoe Ree 2 eer O 21 -20\(a) 35,195 
Telegraphs and telephones............ ..]...|...|.-- TE Vat fia UP a WE Steal tral eat 2 19 5 50i\(c) 238,317 
USD $6150 arn RMA OMMMREA SS Fapmir a ee eh [Ur fs ry free EA (DMRS WR, Th al rae ate Bl Fee kl be ae elfen eee dea eae & (c) 4,126 
Unclassified. BO Ck EE LORS ioc) Oh force ho Ses hence focal teacal Meee nea feseacl eros oe ech cers [ta.ck etl ketesesa jeer teeta etl fete ae | nee DSi cho Oe 
IDPAd@ ree scch soc sas terete e eee eee a| ty 3} 2) 7 38 65] 61; 8] 61} 66} 62} 642) 8-91) 44| 4-36]/(a) 387,315 
Wholesale t bypiaip.s02 si sie: sleveneye tele teveverctabers Mereteteer 1h DE PPA NIN Sah ac ete Peeecal Pb 5} 1) 20) 1-86 S| 20) 326,528 
We baile 5-3 ai 4s ss eateirsaate ania MeERTOE: 18s} ies Vs IZ OR iP fa Us Pe eee meer 31] 3-07 60, 787 
WIM INCOM 5 0 tes ease Laon eo sg eee 2). ne eral ee 2] 19 1) -10)(a) 92,317 
Service....... PS OPP BEE co 4) 10 4| 12) 6] 9} 16) 10} 3] 2) 6] 87) 8-10 66] €-54)(a) 767,705 
Fublicadministrationse...c2s.soceneen en Siaeope wl wolned|) °olmmoleel ol me giiees, 3] 49) 4-56 38] 3-76 116, 839 
Recreational: .., ose te cs oes tilts lo 1B 4 olen: BL ce | | ime | kes | eee eee ope tf 65 4 -40 16, 225 
Laundering, dyeing and cleaning.........]... We ee ee NEL Ca, i apa re: Bh es 3} +30 20,468 
Custom. and repairs... 2.2 .es eee ae PA EL GAN OAL aS i ibae aaa Site b 5} -50 61,142 
Personal, domestic and rapt Taatvelotentete [hectt Dele 2h aa as ee ee 3ia0 -93 15} 1-48 309,365 
Professional establishments..... Seer ere NP nul Gee) wel ivere eihece IL, om Zine t 2 10 93 1 -10 243,666 
Unclassified.............. Aiecelare seein oles tate 1 Te ees pie ot ROIS Sees ee, aie 169,263 
Total cticccuieees ses 57] 84) 80} 57) 97/107/112)106) 87/130} 99) 58/1074/100-00) 1,009/100-00)............ 





(a) Decennial census of 1931. (b) Annual census of industry, 1934. 
men only, annual census of industry, 1935. (e) Rsvised figures for 1935. 


(c) Annual census of industry, 1935. 


(d) Fisher- 
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(Continued from page 375) 
winter, sending down numerous slides through 
the mountains and creating a further danger 
of slides and a flood threat over great terri- 
tories. 

While making its last run of the season, a 
motorship foundered and sank in a storm on 
Georgian Bay, Ontario, on November 21, and 
seven members of the crew were drowned. 
Ten survivors reached shore on rafts which 
they threw clear before leaving the ship. On 
November 13, a tug sank on Lake Huron, 
Ontario, and the whole crew of five were 
drowned. This accident is believed to have 
been caused by a boiler explosion. On June 
17, six log drivers were drowned in Duparquet 
Lake, Northern Quebec, when a motor-driven 
canoe capsized in a storm. ‘There were seven 
men crossing the lake in the lange canoe when 
they were caught in the squall; but one of 
them managed to swim to an island. Four 
other loggers were drowned at Seven Sisters 
Falls, Manitoba, on June 13, when a motorboat 
capsized in swift waters while they were 
gathering logs. Six fishermen were drowned off 
Magdalen Islands, Quebec, on April 17, when 
their motorboat capsized in a rough sea; and 
three fishermen were asphyxiated from exhaust 
fumes in a boat off Galiano Island, British 
Columbia, on October 23. Three trappers 
were drowned in Lac Ile a-la-Crosse, Saskat- 
chewan, on June 24, when a canoe capsized 
in a storm. On May 23, a pilot, a mechanic 
and two prospectors lost their lives in an 
aeroplane crash near Lake Chibougamau, 
Quebec. On August 15, a shift boss, a drill 
operator and a helper were killed when buried 
by a cave-on of a stope in a mine at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario. Another three miners were 
drowned in Beresford Lake, Manitoba, on 
September 9, when a canoe upset. Three 
miners were killed when they fell 200 feet 
down a shaft when a platform collapsed as 
their drill went out of control, at Kirkland 
Lake, Ontario, on November 4. A conductor 
and two brakemen were killed in a collision 
of a passenger train with a work train, at 
Novar, Ontario, on September 16. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
345, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all 
accidents due to cars or engines, including 
mine and quarry cars, and to automobiles 
and other power vehicles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, as well as accidents caused by moving 
implements (both those impelled by power 
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and those drawn by horses), by moving water- 
craft and by aircraft. The largest number 
of accidents thus caused, 108, were in connec: 
tion with watercraft (14 of these were in 
logging, 35 in fishing and trapping, 41 in water 
transportation). Also 89 were caused by 
persons being struck or run over by, or crushed 
by or between cars and engines, 62 of these 
being engaged on steam railways; 82 appear 
under the heading, automobiles and other 
power vehicles and implements; 26 were caused 
by animal-drawn vehicles and implements; 12 
were due to derailments and collisions (all 
of which were in steam railways); 12 were 
caused by mine and quarry cars; 8 by persons 
falling from or in cars or engines; and 8 by 
aircraft, 


“Falls of persons” caused 197 fatalities, 
including 75 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, 
rivers, etc., (some of which resulted in 
drowning), 54 falls from elevations, 17 falls 
from loads, etc., 16 due to collapse of support, 
8 into holds of vessels, 8 down stairs and 
inclines, 7 on sharp objects, 6 from ladders, 
3 due to falls on the level, and 3 into tanks. 
vats, kilns, etc. 

Fatalities numbering 172 were caused by 
“falling objects”, of which 54 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 51 to objects falling 
in mines and quarries, 26 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 21 to collapse of 
support, 10 to breaking or loosening of straps, 
cables, etc., and 10 to other falling objects. 

Next in order as a cause came “dangerous 
substances”, 1385 in number, of which 39 were 
due to explosive substances, 30 to electric 
current, 24 to conflagrations, 17 to hot and 
inflammable substances and flames, 12 to steam 
escapes, boiler explosions, compressed air, 12 
to gas fumes, etc., and 1 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, ete. 


Animals caused 33 fatalities, including 26 
due to horses; and 26 were caused by hoist- 
ing apparatus. Fatalities numbering 25 were 
caused by striking against or being struck by 
objects, of which 7 were due to striking 
against objects, and 18 to being struck by 
objects. In connection with the handling of 
objects there were 25 fatalities, 20 caused by 
prime movers, 12 by working machines, and 
10: by tools, 

The category “other causes” includes 77 
fatalities of which 6 were deaths following 
infection, not elsewhere specified, 23 due to 
industrial disease, strain, etc., 3 to drownings, 
not elsewhere specified, 8 to shooting and 
violence, 16 to cave-ins, land slides, ice jams, 
etc., 19 to lightning, frost, storms, sunstroke, 
and 2 accidents as to which no particulars 
were available. 
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Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal accidents according 
to provinces shows that the largest number, 
408, occurred in Ontario. There were 244 in 
Quebec, 178 in British Columbia, 72 in Nova 
Scotia, 55 in Manitoba, 50 in Alberta, 39 in 
Saskatchewan, 20 in New Brunswick, 6 in 
Prince Edward Island, and 2 in the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In Ontario the 
largest proportion of fatalities occurred in 
transportation and public utilities, where there 
were 97, with 81 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 47 in agriculture, 46 in manu- 
facturing, 45 in construction, 34 in service, 27 
in logging, 17 in trade, 8 in fishing and 
trapping, 5 in electric light and power, and 
1 in unclassified. In Quebec the largest 
number, 63, was also in transportation and 
public utilities, with 31 in logging, 29 in 
manufacturing, 27 in service, 25 in agriculture, 
21 in construction, 20 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 13 in trade, 9 in 
fishing and trapping, 5 in electric light and 
power, and 1 in unclassified. In British 
Columbia there were 59 fatalities in logging, 
35 in transportation and public utilities, 27 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
and 16 in manufacturing. In Nova Scotia, 
Manitoba and Alberta there were respectively 
22, 10 and 12 fatalities in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, and no other industry 
suffered so many fatalities in these provinces. 
In Saskatchewan the largest number, 18, was 
in agriculture, and transportation and public 
utilities, in which there were 6, had the greatest 
number in New Brunswick. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,074, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 238, or 22-16 
per cent of the total; mining non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 173, or 16:11 per 


cent; logging, 130, or 12-10 per cent; agricul- 
ture, 124, or 11:54 per cent; manufacturing, 
107, or 9-96 per cent; construction, 102 or 
9-50 per cent; service, 87, or 8-10 per cent; 
fishing and trapping, 55 or 5:12 per cent; 
trade, 42, or 3-91 per cent; electric light and 
power, 12, or 1:12 per cent; finance, 2, or 
-19 per cent; and unclassified, 2, or -19 per 
cent, 

The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been reached in October, 
with 1380 being recorded in this month, with 
112 in July, 107 in June, and 106 in August. 
The low point for the year, 57, was reached 
in April. The table gives the numbers of 
persons gainfully employed in most of the 
industries, the latest census figures available 
being given in each case. For agriculture, 
logging, construction, trade, finance, service, 
etc., the figures were those of the decennial 
census of 1931, for manufacturing, from the 
annual census of industry for 1934, for mining, 
fishing, electric light and power, steam rail- 
ways, street and electric railways, telegraphs 
and telephones, and express, from the annual 
census of industry for 1935. 

Prior to 1932 figures had been included 
showing for each industry the accident 
frequency, that is the number of fatalities 
per 1,000 persons employed. While the figures 
as to numbers employed were not in any 
instance those for the year under review, it 
was considered that they afforded a reasonably 
accurate estimate for this purpose, namely, to 
show the accident ratio in each industry as 
compared with the others. In the case of 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1985 and 1986, however, the 
difference in numbers employed has been so 
marked that figures for earlier years, though 
the latest available, do not afford even approx- 
imate estimates and frequency rates based 
on them would be misleading and are there- 
fore not given. The latest figures available 
as to numbers employed, however, are included 
for general comparative purposes. 


Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents in Canada recorded by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents 
and fatalities arising out of employment, 
that is from industrial diseases, etc. The 
only information of a comprehensive nature 
as to non-fatal accidents is from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards in the various 
provinces, except that in manufacturing, min- 
ing, and steam and electric railway operation 
accidents are dealt with by various govern- 
mental departments and commissions, and these 
are also covered by the Workmen’s '(Compen- 
sation Boards. 


The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed 
from time to time in the Lasour Gazerts, 
information being given as to accidents, 
amounts paid in compensation, etc. The 
annual reports of the Provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards for 19385 were summar- 
ized in the following issues: New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan, May, 1936, 
pages 416-419; Manitoba, July, 1936, pages 
611-612; Ontario, August, 1936, pages 703- 
704; Quebec, September, 1936, page 781; 
British Columbia and Alberta, October, 1936. 
pages 908-909. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935, AND 1936, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 








: Medical | Temporary | Permanent 

Province aid only (a)| disability | disability Fatal Total 

1930 
INOW ES COU Baers HAMM, aciehode etapa Sete io tore HEN aes yerdenaidtne 2,250 6,047 460 55 8,812 
ING Wal LUDS WIC sheen in a ott canibets enter ude cine ewe e ta ttlet 3,401 3,476 297 30 7,204 
Quebeoss <4. Es Ree. Ae Ps eee 16, 755 2,927 168 19,850 
CG inieshek Coy ee EN, Ae Og An Vom at a oo NM Oger aU IK AU Rr 29,189 25,613 3,147 394 58,343 
MANILOW Ae. seh eects ee econ e eA oe ee eee tae 3,488 4,488 295 39 8,310 

(Od) ASaslsasehre waxy vars sietele toys dole eed aoe eles LARNER 1,102 (b) 1,468 (6) §2 (b) 17 (b) 2,639 (b) 

Alper tant (us andere oe ph chs uy, Mea omen de OG By | 4,186 8,232 140 49 12,607 
BEIvISh COMM Deter enn arlene aes eres tec scree eosin on ae a 16,718 940 207 17. 935 
LOGAL, WOR hate: ee Cable, tek Miao hoitecis 43,616 82,797 8,258 1,029 135,700 

1931 
INOV aS COLIB Mt Rc uae ey Sano ae aA ceo! 22 1,728 4,172 388 61 6,349 
ING wa Bruns wiIChe® Mores cclaeee eee etn eee eee neh 2,243 3,328 2538 17 5,841 
Qurebecau.t ee ree We a Baie A Rabe dar an plea le ee aN 6,294 (c)| 16,578 2,901 148 25,921 
ONC AT IO: Mee ictetet st elsy sie ses att eden eth ce ADS OTEAR ace eh tars teao hs oes 21,970 20,543 2,495 231 45,239 
MATHICOD EME sire ee een Aa med en Toner Pd aU MLE nat as So ploz 3,310 196 543) 6,671 
PASKALCH ES WAI Was Me ecto na ei eae Mc veri meee en 1,732 2,125 98 14 3,969 
UOTE ea. cee We eae es Cee eee aoa rete eee aout 3,065 6,828 123 33 10,049 
British Columbine 22526 fk, CRS eRe see eae SD es 12,705 756 125 13,586 
AROS fe W De seh is RB a Nil a ee oc A a A 40,164 69,589 7,210 662 117, 625 

1932 
Nova Scotia e soe het ea ere ee, alo ed os gel 1,441 3,221 326 36 5,024 
New, Drunswicles eo fas ie ae LA NURS Mi Una 1,536 2,582 250 18 4,386 
GUGDS Cs Ae... Se eee ete awe MMR RM ALOE a WA 15,711 13,482 1,285 165 30,643 
OnPavio AH Hs LS NRE RAE ABN ve ST, 17,320 15,466 1,805 167 34,758 
Menitobaige cata. seercevatets «cok. arate oatentelt doles! ahs 2,558 2,939 175 23 5,695 
Saskatchewanteiees ose we We wee le tne yee TL Ty 1,166 1,569 69 13 2,817 
FMV O(N Rh aap aie, hart ie. ie cee ball tak Oe ed eile bane ey ea lod 3,059 5,786 98 31 8,974 
British:Columbiag sa eeee ts OL eee ee 9,211 9,066 651 106 19,034 
Otay Merete coca le oT Oo ctiukice Lasaat §2,002 54,111 4,659 559 111,331 

1933 
INO VEISCOURNS Aires ee ies duce en Re ee ee cree, 1,387 3,430 318 33 5,168 
New Brunswickd. 440) Seay, Oe er Se ost Ba | 2,700 3, 606 351 26 6,683 
FAO CEOS, OEE RAE OH CUTLASS hii an OE SD 14, 267 11,235 1,099 122 26,723 
ONGAT ION epee Oe cee ee 17,258 14,235 1,511 159 33,163 
BLANITODS AY A. i. (OIL REEL RE Ore ie). AP 2,655 2,680 160 10 5,505 
DASKAtehe WAN AL een Wee eco cc va iadke cP esa 1,124 1,185 68 13 2,390 
PRED OPER RNY MRS POEs TAS ee see Ten ee ates net 2,242 5,840 57 21 8,160 
British Cohiibiau, os: 4.1.. tthe st oeb h, . Gots. eases oS Oe eae ay eA 7,575 502 97 8,174 
PLOCAL Sake ca Reels late 5 Pee ita wi ee ene TR 41,633 49,786 4,066 481 95,966 

1934 
IN OV ASCOUIAR Yate ete ate: ha eee Ae res See et 1,916 5,644 464 39 8,063 
INOW DEHN WACIe, tea unt Pe igs t afk eneiel May dean. dem anos 1,765 5,711 358 24 7,858 
CRONE CE ere sic ates enor OM cere hoes Oh a Hone. 15, a 14,252 1,390 142 31,557 
OMbarie fy) eatskiena tin « Ub te AMIN. ede, . CEE 22,020 1,790 211 48,573 





(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compen- 


sation. 
(6) Saskatchewan from July 1, 1930. 
(c) Cases of ‘‘medical aid only” included only after Sept. 
(d) Preliminary figures. 


The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 


1, 1931. 
(e) Subject to further revision. 
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None of the provinces has jurisdiction 
over all industries, so that the accidents re- 
corded are those in certain industries only. 
Most of the Boards deal with accidents in 
logging, mining, manufacturing, construction, 
transportation and public utilities, excluding 
agriculture, trapping, finance, domestic service, 
etc., but including to some extent fishing, 
trade and government service. 

The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
for 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 1934, 1935 and also 
gives some preliminary figures for 1936. It 
may be observed that the Department of 
Labour’s figures show 1.009 fatal industrial 


accidents as occurring during 1935, while the 
total number of fatal accidents which were 
included by the Provincial Workmen’s 'Com- 
pensation Boards for that year was 706, these 
figures including none for Prince Edward 
Island. This difference is largely accounted 
for by the fact that the Provincial Boards 
do not include accidents in all industries. 
In addition, however, the Board’s records in- 
clude only accidents to employees, while the 
Labour Department’s records include accidents 
to all persons when occupied in industry, 
including employers and workmen carrying on 
their own business, and there are many such, 
particularly in trucking, trade, etc., as well 
as in agriculture. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Judgment Against Local Officers of U.M.W.A, 
in Nova Scotia Affirmed 


In the Lasour Gazxtrr, October, 1936, p. 
970, a summary was given of a decision of 
Mr. Justice Hall of the Nova Scotia Supreme 
Court on September 5, 1986, awarding damages 
to the plaintiffy in an action brought by five 


members of the Amalgamated Mine Workers 


of Nova Scotia against four officers of the 
local union of the United Mine Workers of 
America at Springhill and against the district 
board member of the U.M.W.A. 


The claim for damages was based. on charges 
of unlawful conspiracy against the plaintiffs 
to prevent their employment by the Cum- 
berland Coal and Railway Company, a sub- 
sidiary of the Dominion Coal Company, and 
of coercion and intimidation of the company 
for the same purpose. 

On appeal, Mr. Justice Hall’s judgment was 
affirmed, three members of the Court holding 
that the appeal should: be dismissed. The 
Chief Justice, Sir Joseph Chisholm, and Mr. 
Justice Doull dissented. and would have allowed 
the appeal. 

Since 1919, the Company had been party to 
a collective agreement with District 26 of the 
U.M.W.A. The agreement did not stipulate 
that only members of the U.M.W.A. should: be 
employed but most of the miners at Spring- 
hill were members of that union until 1932 
when a considerable number joined the newly- 
formed Amalgamated Mine Workers of Nova 
Scotia. By January, 1935, all but a small 
number had returned to the U.M.W.A. and 
the strike was called on January 24, 1935, to 
induce the company to refuse employment to 
the five men who had been active in organiz- 
ing the rival union and were still outside the 
U.M.W.A. 


Mr. Justice Hall stated the grounds on 
which he considered the plaintiffs entitled to 
recover damages as follows: 

(1) The defendants acted in combination, not 
with a single view to advance the interests of 
their union but with the main or ulterior intent 
to injure the plaintiffs; and 

(2) They threatened to commit or procure an 
illegal act with the intention and effect of 
intimidating the officers of the company into 
refusing to employ the plaintiffs. 

The first reason he based on the evidence as 
to the facts and on certain decisions of the 
English Courts including Allen v. Flood (1898) 
A.C. 1, Quinn v. Leathem (1901) A.C. 495, 
Ware and de Freville Ltd. v. Motor Trade 
Association (1921) 3 KB. 40 and Sorrell v. 
Smith (1925) A.C. 700. These cases all have 
to do with civil liability for conspiracy to 
injure another. Only Allen v. Flood was a trade 
union case and the Trade Disputes Act, 1906, 
settled the question as far as it concerned 
liability for interference with employers or 
workmen by stipulating that no act done in 
contemplation or furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute shall be actionable merely because it is 


done in pursuance of an agreement or com- 


bination by two or more persons or on the 
ground that it induces some other person to 
break a contract of employment or that it is 
an interference with the trade, business or 
employment of some other person or with 
the right of some other person to dispose of 
his capital or his labour as he wills (ss. 1, 3.). 

The second ground of Mr. Justice Hall’s 
judgment related to the “illegal act” of with- 
drawing the maintenance men. 

The wilful breaking of a contract knowing or 
having cause to believe that the probable con- 
sequence of such breach will be to expose valu- 
able property to destruction or serious injury 
is an indictable offence (Criminal Code, s. 499a) 
and the threat to withdraw maintenance men 
was a threat to do an illegal act. 
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‘It is noteworthy that the trial judge and 
two members of the Appeal Court appeared 
to consider the collective agreement between 
the company and District 26 of the U.M.W.A. 
as a legal contract. Under the Trade Union 
Act, 1871, of the United Kingdom, a collective 
agreement may not be enforced by any Court. 
As regards the legal position of collective 
agreements in Canada, apart from the effect. of 
statute law in Quebec, the judgments of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in Caven v. C.P.R. (1925) 3 D.L.R. 841 and 
Young v. C.N.R. (1931) 1 D:L.R. 645 appear 
to be the only ones throwing light on the 
matter. Mr. Justice Hall observed: 


“It was also frankly stated that so long as 
the mines remained closed the maintenance men 
would continue to perform their duties but if 
the company attempted to work the mines with 
the blacklisted men the maintenance men 
would be withdrawn. The latter course would 
be a direct breach of the U.M.W.’s contract 
with the Company.” 


Section 16 of the collective agreement 
between the company and the U.M.W.A. 
reads: 


In case of either local or general suspension 
of mining, either at the expiration of this con- 
tract or otherwise, the engineers, firemen, pump- 
men, fanmen and such other maintenance men 
necessary to protect the mines shall not suspend 
work except at the option of the operator but 
shall fully protect all the company’s property 
under their care... But it is understood and 
agreed that the operator will not ask them to 
hoist any coal produced by non-union labour 
for sale in the market. 

Mr. Justice Mellish, in the appeal case, 
stated “the relevant facts as disclosed in the 
evidence,” pointed out that “it is not denied 
that the plaintiffs had the legal right to refuse 
to be members of the said association” and 
concluded that “the defendants were an effi- 
cient agency causing wilful damage to the 
plaintiffs without just cause or excuse and that 
they are responsible in damages therefor.” 

Mr. Justice Ross, with whom Mr. Justice 
Carroll concurred, expressed agreement with 
the conclusion of the trial Judge— 

“that the defendants acted in combination, not 
with a single view to advance the interests of 
their union, but with the main or ulterior in- 
tent to injure the plaintiffs .... It is sug- 
gested that there was no purpose to injure the 
plaintiffs apart from the desire to bring them 
into the United Mine Workers and that a _find- 
ing to the contrary is against all the evidence. 
With the highest respect, I cannot agree.... 
The intention clearly expressed was that those 
men should be discharged from the employ of the 
company. Others were given a chance to join 
but so far as the plaintiffs were concerned there 
was no alternative but dismissal : It 
might here be said, by the way, that this was 
a curious observance on the part of the de- 
fendants of that term of their contract which 
provides that the right to hire and discharge is 
vested exclusively in the operator [section 6 of 


S7ive) KOA xe. 


collective agreement] ..... To punish the 
plaintiffs and not to promote the interests of 
the union seemed to be the objective ..... 


I do not see why there should be so much 


dubiety about the provisions of the contract 
covering maintenance men, Under no circum- 
stances were they to be withdrawn during a 
local or general suspension of mining, only it 
was understood and agreed that the operators 
would not ask maintenance men to hoist any 
coal produced by non-union labour for sale in 
the market. Subject to that condition, the main- 
tenance men were to remain and fully protect 
the company’s property. 
I think the appeal should be dismissed.” 

The Chief Justice, in expressing his dissent, 
stated that in the result he agreed with Mr. 
Justice Doull that the appeal should be 
allowed. He considered that 

The compelling reason for the employer’s 
refusal to give the plaintiffs their lamps was the 
loss the stoppage of work was causing the owners 
OF tHE: COMMET Vertis reich) This and not any threat, 
if threat in fact was made, was why the plain- 
tiffs were refused work. 

Mr. Justice Doull held— 

That there was any purpose of injuring them 
apart from the desire to bring them into the 
United Mine Workers which was in my opinion 
a legitimate purpose, seems to me to be against 
all the evidence. . .. . . let us look at the 
acts which are alleged as indications of a pur- 
pose to injure the plaintiffs. 

The first is the picketing. There is no doubt 
that the association agreed to picket the mine. 
For what purpose? ‘Certainly not to keep out 
these five men or twelve men or even seventy 
men. It takes a force of 1,230 men to operate 
these mines and any of these men might go into 
the mine but would be certain to be sent home. 
The picket was for the purposes: 1. To see 
what would happen,—whether the resolution to 
stop until the plaintiffs and their associates 
would come in would be effective; 2. to keep 
check on the United Mine Workers’ men and see 
that they were carrying out orders and to no 
ae persuade any others to remain away from 
work. 

Another point remains. The defendants are 
liable if they adopt illegal means to carry out 
their purpose even assuming the purpose to be 
in itself a legal one. The illegal method charged 
is the alleged threat to call out the maintenance 
men. Threats in order to come within this 
category must be threats to do what the defend- 
ants had no right to do. Their contract with 
the company was that maintenance men were 
not to be withdrawn in the case of a tie-up 
under certain conditions, and I have no doubt 
that a threat to break a contract would be 
within the class of illegal means. 

The discussion was as to whether the main- 
tenance men would under this clause be justi- 
fied in coming out, if coal were being produced 
by those who were not members of their union. 
Even if they gave the manager to understand 
that if he was taking out coal with non-union 
labour the maintenance men would be with- 
drawn, it would be at least arguable that they 
would be within their contract. McLeod knew 
this perfectly. He does not indicate that the 
men ever threatened to break their contract. It 
seems to me also that on January 28, the mat- 
ter was purely an academic question. There 
were clearly at that time not enough men out 
of the U.M.W. to operate the mine. If there 
were enough to operate the mine, the difficulty 
about getting maintenance men would not be a 
very serious one..... I can gather from the 
evidence no threat to break the contract. 


Johnston et al v. Mackey et al (1987) 1 Do- 
minion Law Reports, 108 and 448. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CONTRACTION in employment was re- 
corded at the beginning of March, 
according to returns received by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics from 9,988 employers 
of labour, each with a minimum of fifteen 
employees, and representative of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 975,862 persons, as com- 
pared with 987,879 in the preceding month. 
This decline was mainly due to unusually 
large seasonal reductions in logging operations, 
for which weather conditions in some localities 
and industries have recently been unfavour- 
able, hastening the closing of the camps. The 
index number (based on the 1926 average as 
100) stood at 102-8, as compared with 104:1 
in the preceding month, while at March 1 in 
the last sixteen years it was as follows:—1936, 
98-9. 1935, 96-4; 1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9: 1932, 
88-7- 1931, 100-2; 1930, 110-2;' 1929, 111-4; 
19275; 4102"65 5/1927, 97-5: 1926," 02-6 ;>) 1925, 
88:1; 1924, 91-8; 1928, 91-0; 1922, 82-9 and 
1921, 89-1. 

At the beginning of March, 1937, reports 
were forwarded to the Department of Labour 
by 1,841 local Trade Unions involving a total 
of 190,018 members. Of these, 26,001 were 
registered as idle, a percentage of 13-7 as 
contrasted with percentages of 14:5 at the 
beginning of February, 1937, and 13-8 at the 
beginning of March, 1936. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline in the 
volume of business transacted during Febru- 
ary, 1937, when the average daily placements 
were compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a slight gain over that of Febru- 
ary a year ago. Total placements for the 
month under review, however, were slightly 
less than in February, 1936, as there was one 
less working day. The highest losses under the 
first comparison were recorded in farming and 
construction and maintenance, and in the 
second instance in construction and mainte- 
nance, with a substantial gain noted in logging. 
Vacancies in February, 1937, numbered 24,840, 
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applications 48,787 and placements in regular 
and casual employment 23,230. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent was practically unchanged at $17.13 at 
the beginning of March as compared with 
$17.12 for February; $16.63 for March, 1936; 
$16.10 for March, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $21.96 for 
March, 1930. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
“Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 advanced week by week during 
March, being 86°3 for the week ended March 
26 as compared with 83-0 for the week ended 
February 26. The advance was due in the 
main to higher prices for grains, iron and steel 
products, lumber and non-ferrous metals. On 
a monthly basis the index number was 82:9 
for February, 1937; 72-4 for March, 1936; 
71-9 for March, 1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and 91-8 for 
March, 1930. 

The latest available information reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada is given in the 
table on page 390. The index of the physical 
volume of business in February was about 
one and one-half per cent lower than in the 
previous month but almost ten per cent higher 
than in February, 1936. Of the principal 
groups of factors used in the construction of 
the index the greatest advance during the 
month under review aS compared with Janu- 
ary was in mineral production, due to in- 
creased exports of copper, nickel and asbestos, 
to greater imports of bauxite and to increased 
shipments of gold and silver. The other 
groups to show increases in the same compari- 
son were construction and electric power out- 
put. Manufacturing, trade employment, car- 
loadings, imports and exports were lower. All 
of these principal groups were higher in 
February, 1937, than in February a year ago. 
Information for March shows advance in 
wholesale prices, carloadings, contracts awarded 
and in sugar manufactured, both as compared 
with the preceding month and with March, 
1936. Employment was somewhat lower than 
in February but higher than in March, 1936. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
March February January March February January 
Trade, external aggregate....... al Bee Fe pee 124,372,166) 135,298,742) 127,263,044) 104,395,096] 105,334,600 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIMPbION e192 cole = Ea eas te. 48,680, 842 51,882,618 52,681,093 41,597,398 40,590.276 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 74,791,596 82,242,056 73,445,474 62,073,641 63,864,595 
Customs duty collected......... $ |.........0000- 6,944, 703 7,280,313 7,712,244 6,097,665 5, 866, 447 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNTS cccien Meee neon Dh iilecinecr epee 2,731,934,437) 3,227,354, 600) 2,598,810, 717] 2, 767,449,324) 2,992,068, 239 
Bank notes in circulation.. dl tetast eee 114,238,885] 108,947,321] 123,665,982} 124,385,537| 117,378,498 
Bank deposits, savings. SohO Bean deste eee es 1,563,829, 859| 1,548, 604,580) 1,532,157, 747| 1,517,261,281| 1,498, 797,270 
Bank loans, commercial, ci ekcnat Sx bey Aaccodiag shi 691,687,139} 687,349,679) 732,657,582) 741,591,724) 756,418,932 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Commonistocks aii eick.c see 147-2 142-4 137-4 117-4 120-7 112-9 
Preferred StOCKs:.. spite aeei- sbinacale 102-6 100-4 99-2 76°3 77-2 74-9 
1) Index of interest rates........... 78°5 74:3 70-4 77:3 80-6 85-5 
2) Prices, Ne sk Index 
sear he Siac ae teues, Mace a eel 786-3 82-9 81-3 72-4 72°5 72-9 
(2) Presse Retail, Family Bud- 

POU ewan le eon ceo. 17-13 17-12 17-04 16:63 16-58 16-68 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......}............05 62-7 64-1 65-2 60:8 59-1 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 76°8 75°3 71-8 69-4 69-4 
(2) Hpploy meds index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 102-8 104-1 103-8 98-9 98-4 99-1 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 13-7 14-5 14-3 13-8 14-8 14-6 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
LPOISHEs (0 yes dan tees. (CATS 189,322 186, 213 185, 006 177,341 173, 649 158,810 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 16, 631,981 14,301, 856 14,043,352 14,470,710 13,066,507 12,742,554 
Operatingiexpensesss:. 265 °$ — ee ee ae IR es 11,797, 632 11,304, 708 11, 285,344 11,279, 613 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gToss earnings............ DENISE ee ae 9,724, 629 10,194,064 10,679,577 9, 280,594 9,323,822 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
NITES st ees oes eae tooo LT | TERRES teveretcn eee 8, 733, 889 9, 280, 554 9,331, 843 8,413, 196 8,711, 249 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-mtleges... 202 Pacias crack sireellehens etre meteteins ide ce eee s «SBR suai eee aie ote 2,056, 215,991] 1,814,161, 858] 1,762,975, 763 
Building permits ss cme ays 4.006 Ce etre Seti pe eR 2,120,211 1,695, 502 2,361,771 1,921,176 1,302, 758 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 16,058, 100 8,728, 800 6, 622, 200) 10,289, 100 8,227,700 13,610,400 
Mineral] Production— 
PAP ITOME tease ee ite eae tons 70,986 61,995 66, 400 54,009 55, 751 61,336 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 125, 104 111, 823 115, 237 101,092 93,285 100,225 
Herro-alloveta aceon tons 3,8 5, 668 6,519 5,455 5,114 4,324 
NECA ere ccowe ects Sie sete LN SxS Rage, Meehan ha Ba a Ae 34, 112,307 31,294, 840 27,149,114 28,105,650 
A ANIG Rete che cee ow mettre he atte LSB) A ace PT he RE eRe, cle te 19, 782, 526 26, 287, 026 20,678,372 27,384, 732 
Coppers aero as aah aa es Motil Wee ae wae aes Mo Me 87, 282, 249 36,478, 815 32,911,842 34, 289, 634 
INT G kee talents steeretne serine RSs | eiyeee Meta eet ccs | ck, coset are eta ces 16,173,485 15, 666, 457 16,151,374 14,052, 702 
OLA Rc ER RGe Bee ee: OUNCES | MONS oad ereetain «| slates cs onslavn 6 ame 328,545 299,102 266, 422 277,554 
Silver cae. oe ease tee OUNCES ea panes fa seti aera chose acters co ee 1,390,476 1,460, 402 1, 235,039 1,213,488 
Coals. 427% bak eh Been, & TONS Aes eke 1, 292,002 1,477,621 1,028,661 1,492,070 1,391,526 
Crude petroleum imports....... Pall ee seein tore 52,420,000 54, 640, 000 65,380, 000 39, 650, 000 61, 130, 000 
FRUD DEL TM DOTGS - cheese ie este woke TS erat isa ict os ee 2,846, 000 3, 656, 000 4,052,000 4,256,000 3,938,000 
Cotton, raw, aie Re I TR HN oy eel A lhe 12,119,000 15,189, 000 13,558,000 11, 724,000 19,940,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. IN OSs) We ty eee eRe 2,968, 000 1,961,000 3,831,000 2,670,000 1,948,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

TETRA UGE Ps Ub on NC Po Ls DAGGERS, 102,597,087}  115,001,704)| 208,370,230) 107,483,790} 171,920,135 
Flour production.............. DELS aneeteee a: ot , 694 1,008, 630) 1,171,741 1,019,000 981,988 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 30, 233,930 20,934,196 21,952,270 22,330,975 20, 769, 861 24,044, 674 
Foot wear production..........- Dalrs| eae scat. 1,929,500 1, 482.017 2,110,598 1, 835, 240 1,513,959 
Output of central electric stations 

Gally average. sos. csp cite eared og bic), A ee ee 76, 701.000 74,811, 000 68, 886, 000 66, 812, 000 67,467,000 
Sales'of insurance! eee ee SP ea. 30,402, 000 27,492,000 30,404, 000 28, 673,000 34,051,000 
Newsprint production........... tOnS | aer tess ste... 275, 5380 287, 690 243, 900 221,570 227,960 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 14,415 15,009 14,488 10, 853 11, 261 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

BUSITCSS 0 Bc we meee ck. ea90 Eerie aces 115-0 116-9 104-0 104-8 106-2 
ENDUSTRIAL-E RODUCTION |) .ccice 6 «allem eos eee 117-7 119-4 105-2 105-0 107-9 

Mineral Productionet.ches ns eae Pele et 170-1 156-8 142-9 165-6 135-1 

Mannlacturing..\ 40h. moe ae eeeH Een ci ation eek 116-4 122-8 102-2 100-8 104-1 

Construction ts cc. 6 sn Oe eee cee eae 45-5 37-7 52-4 44-5 70-0 

HLS CETIC DOW ELs had Uc cee ee Reed ee noe cts 225-3 223-5 210-5 196-3 201-5 
MAT RUB WRION,S we bys cccyinc 6 crate eave ooh Tes oracle 107-2 109-8 100-5 104-2 101-3 

Trade Omp!l Oy ment. sa-ce oot eeu tetris seme oe 130-5 131-2 124-2 127-3 124-0 

Carlondings 708 Gass Re: cecal omens es oe 77°7 79-4 72°2 75-2 71-3 

PTA DOTUS Pak 2s fe etna eis atee e etee ee hack, 84-4 93-3 74-5 82-5 81-4 

HUXPOTUS tes Sande oe acon os tees Seal acme ar 97-9 107-4 87-8 92-9 92-9 





























*Most of.the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Sheet ia, price $1.00 per year. 

+For the week ended March 26, 193 

(4) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(3) Figures for four weeks ending March 27, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 27, February 27 and January 30, 1937; March 21, February 


22, and January 25, 1936. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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The number of strikes and lockouts re- 
corded for March was 21, involving 5,382 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 37,088 man working 
days as compared with 19 disputes in Febru- 
ary, Involving 2,404 workers and a time loss of 
19,346 days. The most important disputes 
during March involved furniture factory work- 
ers in several establishments in Ontario, cotton 
textile factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
and woollen factory workers at St. Johns, P.Q. 
A strike of foundry workers at Point Edward, 
near Sarnia, Ont., led to a serious disturbance 
but did not cause much time loss. In March, 
1936, there were 15 disputes, involving 2,872 
workers with a time loss of 17,144 days, the 
more important disputes involving loggers 
in Vancouver Island, B.C., shoe factory work- 
ers at London, Ont., and leather handbag 
workers at Toronto, Ont. Of the twenty-one 
disputes recorded for March, fourteen were 
recorded as terminated, three resulting in 
favour of the employers affected, three in 
favour of the workers involved, compromise 
settlements being reached in seven cases, while 
the result of one dispute was partially success- 
ful. Seven disputes, involving approximately 
1370 workers, were recorded as unterminated 
at the end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were not longer 
affected but which had not been called off or 
definitely declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


The advent of what is 
known as the “sit-down” 
strike in the United States 
and the possibility of the 
extension of such tactics in 
Canada, has resulted in 
declarations of its illegality by Canadian au- 
thorities. 

This form of strike action in the United 
States has been utilized by organizations con- 
nected with the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, headed by Mr. John L. Lewis, in its 
campaign to organize workers in the mass pro- 
duction industries. (The formation of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization and the 
subsequent suspension of its component unions 
from the American Federation of Labour was 
reviewed in the Lasour GazxetTts for December, 
1935, page 1088, and August, 1936, page 680.) 

Replying to a question in the House of 
Commons on March 24, Hon. Ernest Lapointe, 
Minister of Justice, made the following state- 
ment regarding “sit-down” strikes :— 

“A ‘sit-down strike,’ so-called, is, I under- 
stand, instituted and carried out by the em- 


“Sit-Down”’ 
strike declared 
illegal in 
Canada 


| ployees of a factory or other industrial or com- 


mercial concern, who, having entered the 


\ premises legally in connection with their work, 
\ illegally remain and take possession of such 
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premises and hold same by physical force 
against the owners and employers. A sit-down 
strike in Canada would be entirely illegal, and 
would not only tend to undermine all respect 
for law and order, but would, if proceeded with 
on any large scale, likely disrupt the business 
and administration of the country. Such a 
sit-down strike would also likely tend to create 
a riot and public disorder, which is contrary to 
the views of organized labour in this country. 
Legitimate means of redressing grievances al- 
ready exist in Canada. 


“The sit-down strike shall not be permitted 
to obtain any footing here. The administra- 
tion of justice is of course committed to the 
provincial authorities and they are exclusively 
responsible for it. But the Dominion Govern- 
ment is prepared to utilize all the resources and 
agencies at its command and to the extent of 
its legal powers to the end of restraining and 
eliminating this illegal mode of procedure in _- 
Canada.” ; 


In the Ontario Legislature, Hon. Mitchell 
Hepburn, Premier of the Province, made a 
strong pronouncement against “sit-down” 
strikes, declaring that those who participate in 
such are trespassing, which is illegal. 


On March 5, Magistrate O. S. Woodrow of 
Sarnia, in imposing a fine on one, and sus- 
pending sentence on fifty-five other persons 
found guilty on charges of trespassing at a 
Point Edward foundry, said: “Let it be known 
from this Bench that we will not countenance 
in any way the adoption of such means of 
remedying grievances if grievances exist.” 


Mr. Justice A. C. Kingstone, in an address 
to the grand jury, opening an Ontario Supreme 
Court session, described sit-down strikes as 
‘‘ absolutely illegal ” and added that such action 
would not be tolerated in Canada. 


In only two instances have determined 
efforts been made to apply the tactics of the 
“ sit-down” strike in Canada, and in both 
cases they were unsuccessful. There have been, 
however, a few cases where strikers remained 
in their work places until warned to leave the 
same day. One of the latter included a dis- 
pute in a wheel factory at Windsor, Ont., in 
December, 1936, where the police were called 
and escorted the strikers out of the plant. 
(Lasour GazeTre, January, 1937, page 19). As 
recorded on page 410 of this issue, striking 
foundry workers at Point Edward (Sarnia) 
were forcibly ejected from the plant by other 
employees. At Calgary, meat packers on 
strike remained in the plant for seven days, 
but on police warrants were arrested and ap- 
peared in court on charges of “forcible de- 
tention of property,” etc (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1937, page 300). 
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During the past month the 


Industrial major event in the Canadian 
Disputes industrial situation was the 
Investigation settlement of the railway 
Act dispute involving apprcxi- 

mately 117,000 workers. 


When a deadlock occurred on March 25, direct 
negotiations were resumed between the railway 
companies and representatives of the union as 
a result of the intervention of the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman McL. Rogers. Within 
forty-eight hours, there resulted the amicable 
adjustment of the chief matter at issue—the 
restoration of the wage deduction. The steps 
leading up to the negotiations and the settle- 
ment are dealt with in an article on page 401. 

The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established in connection 
with the dispute between the London Street 
Railway Company and its employees are given 
in the section commencing on page 396. 


Other proceedings included the establishment 
of one Board, and the withdrawal of an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board in 
another case. 


A representative Canadian 


Canadian delegation was in attendance 
Delegation at a world conference of the 
at World textile industry which on 
Textile April 2 commenced its ses- 
Conference sions in Washington on the 


invitation of the United 
States President, Franklin D. Roosevelt. The 
terms of reference of the conference, which 
was convened by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Organization, included 
the examination of “all those aspects of the 
textile industry which, directly or indirectly, 
may have a bearing on the improvement of 
social conditions in that industry.” Each of 
the participating States (the principal textile 
manufacturing countries of the world) was 
represented on a tri-partite basis—government, 
employers and employees. This conference 
represents the first attempt which has been 
made by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to review the genera] situation of a world- 
wide industry in order to explore the possibil- 
ity of improving its social standards as deter- 
mined by wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions. 


The Canadian delegation was as follows:— 


Representing the Government of Canada— 
Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, Ottawa; advisers to the Govern- 
ment representative—Mr. J. F. Marsh, Deputy 
Minister of Labour for province of Ontario, 
Toronto; Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour for province of Quebec, Quebec; 
Mr, Alfred Charpentier, President, Ccnfedera- 


tion of Catholic Workers of Canada, Montreal; 
Mr. A. S. Whiteley, Secretary, Royal Commis- 
sion on the Textile Industry, Ottawa. 


Representing the Employers of Canada— 
Mr. H. G. Smith, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, Mercury Mills, Ltd., Hamilton, and 
past president of the Canadian Woollens and 
Knit Goods Manufacturers’ Association; ad- 
visers to employers’ rapresentative—Mr, Jack- 
son H. Marx, President, Associated Textiles of 
Canada, Ltd., and President of the Silk Asso- 
ciation of Canada, Montreal; Mr. A. V. Young, 
President and General Manager, Hamilton 
Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamilton, and President of 
the Cotton Textile Institute; Mr. Douglas 
Hallam, Secretary, Primary Textiles Institute, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Representing the Workers of Canada—Mr. 
P. M. Draper, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa; advisers to the 
workers’ representative—Mr. Alphonse Morris- 
sette, President of Local No. 2647, United Tex- 
tile Workers of America, and Financial Secre- 
tary, Trades and Labour Council, Three 
Rivers; Mr. Alexander Welch, member of 
Local Union No. 2495, United Textile Workers 
of America, Toronto; Mr. Arthur Laverty, 
President of Local Union No. 2499, United 
Textile Workers of America, Cornwall. 

A complete report of the proceedings of the 
conference will be given in the May issue. 


An Act “to protect the 
Quebec legis- province against commun- 
lation against istic propaganda” has been 
Communism passed by the Legislature of 


Quebec. The Bill, as intro- 
duced, makes it “illegal for any person, who 
possesses or occupies a house within the proy- 
ince, to use it or allow any person to make 
use of it to propagate communism or bol- 
shevism by any means whatsoever.” 

The Attorney General is empowered upon 
satisfactory proof of the utilization of any 
such premises to propagate communism to 
order the closing of the house for a period of 
one year. An explanatory note in the Bill 
indicates that “the owner or his legal repre- 
sentatives may, however, have the closing 
order suspended upon proving ignorance of the 
house being used for such purpose, and by 
guaranteeing, by means of security, that it will 
not be again so used.” 

Similarly, the owner may obtain the can- 
cellation of the closing order by proving that 
“the house has not been used in contravention 
of this Act during the twelve months preceding 
the closing order.” 


In addition, the Bill specifically provides 
that “it shall be unlawful to print, to publish 
in any manner whatsoever, or to distribute 
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in the province any newspaper, periodical,)@and certain Canadian decisions. Part II of the 


pamphlet, circular, document or writing what-S#article is to be devoted to the civil aspect of 


soever propagating or tending to propagate 
communism or bolshevism.” 


Designed to give worker: 
of Alberta greater protec 
tion in their trade unions 
and the right of collectiv 


Protection for 
Alberta trade 
unions 


bargaining, a measure known 
as “the Freedom of Trade Union Association , Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Transport. 
“The report shows that operating expenses 
- during 1936 were $171,477,690.07 and operating 
Under this proposed Act, employers includ- ©* 


ing the management and directors of a cor- "a net revenue of $15,132,799.31. 


Act” was introduced recently in the Provin 
cial Legislature. 


poration, are prohibited from interfering with 
the rights of workers to organize or join trade 
unions. Penalties are provided for violation 
of the Act, a fine not exceeding $100 or a term 
of 30 days’ imprisonment for any employer 
who by threats or dismissal attempts to pre- 
vent employees from becoming trade union 
members. 


A recent press despatch 
states that General Super- 
intendent J. H. Fraser of 
the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation had an- 
nounced a 74 per cent wage 
increase, retroactive from April 1, 1937, to all 
employees of the company and its subsidiary 
companies in Eastern Canada and Newfound- 
land. 

It was also stated that officials of the 
Dominion Coal Company, a subsidiary of 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, and 
officers of the United Mine Workers Union 
had signed a new wage agreement for two 
years retroactive from February 1, 1987. The 
new agreement, covering approximately 10,000 
miners in Cape Breton and Cumberland Coun- 
ties in Nova Scotia, gives workers earning 
$4 a day or less a nine per cent increase and 
other men, including contract miners, a six 
per cent raise. 


Wage increases 
in Nova Scotia 
steel and coal 
industries 


“The Law of Picketing in 
Law of picketing Canada” is the title of an 
in Canada article, the first part of 

which appears in the Uni- 
versity of Toronto Law Journal, Volume II, 
No. 1, issued in February, 1937. The Journal 
is published once a year and the concluding 
part of the article will be in the issue for 
February, 1938. 

The author, Professor J. Finkelman of the 
Law Faculty of the University of Toronto, 
devotes some thirty pages to a short history 
of the law in England and the legislation in 
Canada and a detailed analysis of Section 501 
of the Criminal Code of Canada with refer- 
ence to the leading English cases on picketing 
















the law affecting picketing. 


On March 15, the annual 
report of the Canadian Na- 
‘tional Railway System for 
the year ending December 
31, 19386, was tabled in the 
House of Commons by the 


revenues amounted to $186,610,489.38, leaving 
After pro- 
viding for interest on funded debt amounting 
to $49,184,622.87 and taxes, rentals and other 
cash requirements of $8,723.888.05, and interest 
on Government loans of $527,682.21, the 
cash deficit was $43,303,393.82 compared with 
$47,421,464.80 in the previous year. 


According to the report, the average number 
of employes in service during the year 1936 
was 78,836 as compared with 75,053 in 1935, 
an increase of 3,783, or 5:04 per cent. The 
total payroll expense for 1936 was $111,221,129 
as compared with $104,861,521 in 1935, an in- 
crease of $6,359,609. These figures do not in- 
clude employees and their compensation en- 
gaged under the special unemployment relief 
arrangement with the Dominion Government. 

Under the various pension plans in effect 
on the Canadian National Railway System, 
834 employees were retired during the year; 
pensioners deceased during the year numbered 
410; and the number on pension at December 
31, 1936, totalled 6,292 to whom $3,946,110 was 
paid, compared with $3,381,072 in 1935. The 
report shows that out of every operating 
revenue dollar, nearly 55 cents went to labour, 
while fuel amounted to almost -09 cents, other 
expenses °28 cents and taxes and other 
accounts -08 cents. 

In co-operation with the Dominion Gov- 
ernment arrangements were made by the 
Canadian National Railway to provide em- 
ployment of about. 5,000 men from relief camps 
during the summer months of 1936. In addi- 
tion to this number, the report states that 
upwards of 1,000 men were employed by the 
railway in connection with the relief program. 
The work undertaken consisted of maintenance 
and betterment work usually performed by 
extra gangs but did not reduce the normal 
seasonal program of such work which was 
somewhat in excess of that in 1935. The Gov- 
ernment assumed the charges for wages and 
transportation of the relief workers amounting 
to $1,324,344, and the railway assumed the 
charges for supervision, timekeeping, train ser- 
vice and the conversion of equipment units 
into boarding and sleeping cars amounting to 
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$1,186,000. Of this amount, $1,015,000 was 
maintenance expense, the balance capital. The 
report concludes this section with a statement 
that “the plan was beneficial to the railway 
and assisted the Government in dealing with 
the difficult problem of unemployment.” 

Annual reports of the Canadian National 
(West Indies) Steamships and the Canadian 
Merchant Marine were also tabled by the 
Minister of Transport. 


In a unanimous decision 
given on March 29, the 
of United States United States Supreme 
sustains Railway Court upheld the provisions 
Labour Actand of the Railway Labour 
minimum wage Act. This decision was de- 
legislation livered in a case concerning 
the Virginian Railway Com- 
pany and a group of its employees. The Rail- 
way Labour Act provided for arbitration of dis- 
putes by a series of adjustment boards for the 
purpose of collective bargaining upon wages 
and conditions of Labour (Lasour GazeErTs, 
July, 1934, page 655, and August, 1926, page 
792): 
» In another decision, delivered on the same 
day, the right of States to prescribe minimum 
wages for women was upheld when the Court 
sustained the constitutionality of the Wash- 
ington State minimum wage legislation. 

By this decision the Supreme Court changed 
its position on this issue. In 1923, it in- 
validated the District of Columbia Minimum 
Wage Law (Lasour Gazette, May, 1923, page 
461) and in 1986 it declared unconstitutional 
the minimum wage legislation of New York 
chi (Lasour GazerTre, June, 1936, page 
480). 


Supreme Court 


Since the above was written, 


U.S. National the United States Supreme 


Labour Court on April 12. upheld 
Relations Act the constitutionality of the 
sustained. National Labour Relations 


(Wagner) Act in four cases 

by a vote of 5 to 4 and 
unanimously in a fifth. The five cases came 
to the Supreme Court on appeals from rulings 
of the National Labour Relations Board, set 
up by the Act. All grew out of the 
discharges of employees who had been active 
in labour organizations. 

The National Labour Relations Act (Lasour 
GazettE, April, 1935, page 348) guarantees 
workers the right to organize and. bargain col- 
lectively with their employers through. repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. It forbids 
employers to interfere with, restrain or coerce 
employees in the exercise of that right. Em- 
ployers also are forbidden to dominate any 
labour organization or contribute financial or 
other support to it. The act further states 
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that it shall be unfair for an employer to 
encourage or discourage union membership by 
any condition of employment, or to discharge 
or otherwise discriminate against an employee 
because he files charges or gives testimony 
under the act. 


The National Labour Relations Board, estab- 
lished by the act, is empowered to conduct 
elections among employees when a dispute 
arises as to which of two or more labour 
organizations represents a majority of the em- 
ployees. 


In the Lasour Gazerre for 
July, 1934, page 655, refer- 
ence was made to the pass- 
ing of an Act by the United 
States Congress to provide 
a retirement pension system 
for railroad employees. This measure was 
declared unconstitutional by the United States 
Supreme Court in May, 1935 (Lasour Ga- 
zZETTE, June, 1935, page 511). In August, 1935, 
Congress passed a new Rail Pension Law 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1936, page 505) pro- 
viding for a contribution of 34 per cent of rail- 
way payrolls by employers and an equal con- 
tribution by the railway employees. In June, 
1936, this enactment was also declared uncon- 
stitutional by the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. On the suggestion of the 
President of the United States, representatives 
of the railroads and the employees agreed to 
confer on the subject, and it was announced 
recently that a voluntary agreement covering 
pensions had been arrived at between the two 
parties. 


The agreement, which will affect 1,500,000 
railway workers, after Congress enacts legisla- 
tion to validate the arrangement, provides 
for a total tax of 5 per cent of the payroll 
(of all salaries up to $300 a month for any one 
worker) to be equally borne by employer and 
employee. The tax will increase by gradual 
stages until it reaches 7 per cent in 1949. This 
levy will be paid into, and all annuities under 
the plan will be paid out of, the United States 
Treasury. Administered by the Railway Re- 
tirement Board, this plan provides that any 
employee is eligible to retire voluntarily upon 
attaining the age of 65 years, but may retire 
at 60 after completing 30 years of service, with 
a reduction in the annuity at the rate of one- 
fifteenth for each year under 65. A maximum 
pension of $120 a month is provided, and a 
minimum annuity for persons who have had 
at least 20 years of service, this minimum 
being related to the monthly compensation 
according to a graduated scale of percentages. 
In no event, however, can the annuity be less 
than the old-age benefit that the employee 
would receive under the Socital Security Act. 


Railway 
Employees’ 
Pensions in the 
United States 
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Death benefits to families of employees who 
die before retirement; retirement because of 
disability; annuities for pensioners’ widows 
and the taking over by the government of all 
pension rolls now maintained by railways are 
also provided for in the agreement. 


In a supplement to its ser- 
vice letter of March 18, 
1937, the National Industrial 
Conference Board of the 
United States deals with the 
possibility of a shortage of 
skilled labour. The article 
discusses whether a shortage of labour can 
exist in the United States wtih unemployment 
still measured in millions. “Many employers” 
it is stated, “particularly in the metal-manu- 
facturing industries, insist that it is impossible 
to secure the number of qualified craftsmen 
that they require. Organized labour contends 
that there cannot be a shortage of skilled 
labour in the mechanical trades, because 
many of the members of unions covering these 
trades are unable to find work.” 

The study then discusses what constitutes 
a shortage of labour and concludes that a 
scarcity of labour is determined by “the 
availability for employment of specific types 
of labour in establishments seeking such 
labour.” 

The most important contributing cause of 
the shortage of skilled labour, it was con- 
sidered, “was the suspension, during the de- 
pression, of most company training programs. 
Since it is conservatively estimated that 5 per 
cent of the skilled labour of the country with- 
draws from service each year because of death 
or obsolescence, practically 25 per cent of the 
skilled labour reserve was permanently lost 
during the depression, while very few replace- 
ments were being trained.” In tables accom- 
panying the article a shortage of 7,158 skilled 
workmen is reported by 404 metal working 
establishments surveyed, while only a shortage 
of 201 workmen was shown in 55 non-metal 
working industries such as leather, lumber, 
public utilities, rubber, etc. 

The study concludes that there is “little 
doubt but what the scarcity of highly skilled 
craftsmen is becoming more acutely felt in the 
metal-working industries. In some cases only 
a few additional men are needed. In other 
cases the operation of another shift is made 
impossible by the lack of skilled labour to 
man the shift. It is encouraging, however, 
to note that industry on a wider scale than 
heretofore is taking steps to train men for 
the needs of the future, and while the effects 
of this increase in training programs will not 
be immediately apparent, it is at least re- 
assuring to know that a movement is under 


Skilled labour 
shortage 
foreseen in 
United States 
metal industry 


way to prevent the problem of labour shortage 
from becoming progressively more serious.” 


The third annual report of 
the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration of the United 
‘States, for the year ending 
December 31, 19386, states 
that the gross business trans- 
acted in three years by that organization 
totalled $1,350,157,149, including mortgages 
selected for appraisal, commitments to insure 
large-scale housing projects, and moderniza- 
tion and repair notes insured. Approximately 
$810,000,000 of this total sum was transacted 
during the year 1936. Modernization and repair 
notes numbering 1,326,102 amounting to $500,- 
220,642 were insured up to January 1, 1937. 
Of this amount, $246,149,913 were insured dur-. 
ing 1936, a gain of 10 per cent over 1935. The 
report also states that in addition, it is esti- 
mated that the better-housing campaign spon- 
sored by the Federal Housing Administration 
has generated over $2,000,000,000 worth of 
modernization and repair work which does not 
show in its own records. Careful check-ups 
have disclosed that for every dollar of repair 
work insured by the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration approximately $4 have been spent on 
jobs paid for in cash or financed by other 
methods. 

The entire program of the Federal Housing 
Administration, it is estimated, has created the 
equivalent of at least 1 year’s work for 2,000,000 
men. In many localities, where formerly there 
was much unemployment among _ building 
workers, shortages of skilled labour are now 
being reported. 


Federal housing 
and repair 
activities in 


U.S.A. 


Codes in Alberta 


In the article on Codes in Alberta on page 
317 of the Lasour Gazerre for March, 1937, 
an error was made in the statement relating 
to the decision of an Edmonton magistrate 
regarding the Commercial Printing Code. It 
was stated that the order in council was in- 
valid because no date had been specified for 
bringing the Code into effect. This was not 
the reason for the magistrate’s decision. He 
stated that the order in council merely “ap- 
proved” the Code and did not expressly declare 
that it should be in effect, as required by 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act. 


According to a press despatch from Wash- 
ington, the Social Security Board of the 
United States recently paid the first claims for 
old age benefits under the Social Security Act. 
The Board expects about 314,000 claims for 
Federal old age benefits during 1937. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


[De2ING the month of March a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act was established by the Minister 
of Labour to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company and certain of 
its employees being coast station telegraph- 
ers, ships’ telegraphers and trans-oceanic tele- 
graphers, members of the Canadian Marconi 
System Division No. 59, Commercial Tele- 
graphers Union. The personnel of the Board 
is as follows——Mr. H. H. Ward, Ottawa, On- 
tario, chairman, appointed: on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other board members, Mr. 
F. Curzon Dobell, Montreal, P.Q., nominated 
by the company, and Mr. Thomas Taylor, To- 
ronto, Ontario, nominated by the employees. 
Two hundred employees are stated to be 
directly affected by this dispute. They seek 
revision of the wage agreements (marine and 
trans-oceanic) entered into in 1929; also 
changes in certain operating practices. 
It was reported in the Lasour Gazette for 
August, 1936 (page 682) that an application 
for the establishment of a Conciliation Board 


had been received from certain employees of 
the Winnipeg Electric Company being track- 
men, members of the Winnipeg Electric Track- 
men’s Unit, One Big Union. The dispute re- 
lated to the interpretation of the seniority 
clause of the agreement, the men claiming that 
the company, in refusing to re-employ certain 
men who had less than six months’ service, 
had violated the seniority clause. The com- 
pany pointed out, however, that the wage 
agreement applies only to men who have 
attained seniority, and that no employee 
attains seniority until he has worked six 
months either continuously, or continuously 
barring such interruption as may be caused by 
lay-off resulting from lack of work. The 
men have now withdrawn the application, 
stating that the question will be taken up 
with the company when the agreement is next 
revised. 

The proceedings leading up to the settle- 
ment of the wage dispute between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway and various classes of their employees 
is given on page 401. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the London Street Railway Company 
and its Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the London Street Railway 
Company and certain of its employees were 
received in the Department of Labour on 
April 7. The dispute related to the request of 
the employees, 180 in number, for restoration 
of the 10 cents by which their hourly wage 
rates had been reduced, and for one week’s 
holidays with pay each year. The personnel 
of the Board was as follows—Mr. H. H. 
Ward, Ottawa, Ontario, chairman, appointed 
by the Minister of Labour in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other Board 
members, Mr, F. J. White, London, Ontario, 
nominated by the company, and Mr. Fred 
Bancroft, Oakville, Ontario, nominated by the 
men. The report was signed by the chairman 
and Mr. Bancroft. Mr. White submitted a 
minority report. The texts of these reports 
are given below:— 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between the Lon- 
don Street Railway Company (Em- 
ployers), and certain of its employees 
being motormen, conductors, bus opera- 
tors, shopmen, barnmen, trackmen, etc., 
members of Division No. 741, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, (Em- 
ployees). 


To the Honourable Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation appointed by you under the 
terms of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, commenced its sittings in London, On- 
tario, on March 15th, 1937. The first sitting 
of the Board was taken up by the members 
of the Board in discussing the terms of the 
reference and the procedure to be adopted at 
the inquiry; taking oaths of office and arrang- 
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ing suitable accommodation in the Federal 
Building in London for the hearing of evi- 
dence and for holding conferences, and arrang- 
ing with the parties to the dispute to com- 
mence the hearings on the following day. 
Since that date a number of sittings of 
the Board have taken place. It was found 
at one stage in the proceedings that it was 
necessary to adjourn for a time, During the 
inquiry discussions occurred between the 
parties to the reference and the members of 
the Board in an effort to bring the partici- 
pants in the dispute to a settlement, and 
one conference was held between the repre- 


sentatives of both parties, and in addition 


the President of the Company, to see if it 
was possible to reach an agreement in the 
matter. 

From the outset the members of the Board 
made every effort to bring the parties to- 
gether, repeatedly suggesting conferences for 
this purpose. The Board succeeded in bring- 
ing the parties into conference with this ob- 
ject in view, but eventually found that the 
parties could not agree and that it would be 
necessary for the Board to make a report and 
recommendations, 

On the morning of March 16th, 1937, in the 
Federal Building in London, Ont., the Board 
called the parties together and informed them 
of the nature of the inquiry and proceeded 
under the terms of the reference. The follow- 
ing representatives appeared before the 
Board :— 

For the London Street Railway Company: 
Mr. Leonard Tait, Manager and Secretary- 
Treasurer, and Mr. P. J. W. Glasgow, repre- 
senting the President of the. Company, Mr. 
ee Vey. 

For the Employees: Mr. James B. Axford, 
President, Division 741, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America; Mr. Lewis Parker, 
Financial Secretary of Division 741, and Mr. 
Magnus Sinclair, International Officer, mem- 
ber of the General Executive Board of the 
Amalgamated Association. 

The items in the dispute are clearly stated 
in the reference as the following quotation 
will indicate :— 

“The present demands are that these 
reductions shall be restored, namely, 10 
cents per hour, and that such restoration 
shall be retroactive and take effect as of 
date October Ist, 1936. Demands are also 
made by the employees that they be given 
one week’s holiday with pay each year. 
Attached hereto are copies of agreements 
of working conditions, none of which are 
in controversy save only as stated above.” 
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There are three items to the dispute, 

namely :— 
(1) The restoration of a reduction of wages 
of 10 cents per hour made in stages 


during 1981 and 19382, 


(2) The request that such restoration shall 
be dated back to October Ist, 1936. 


(3) The request of the employees for a 
week’s holiday each year with pay. 


The working conditions are set out in 
detail in agreements in existence dating back 
to 1929 and 1930, and these conditions with 
the present practice of working conditions 
are not in dispute, and both parties to this 
controversy agreed in this respect. These 
agreements, two in number, are attached to 
this report. Both sides agreed that the state- 
ment in the reference was correct, that the 
only items in dispute are the three items 
mentioned in this report. 

Since the year 1931 the parties herein 
involved could not agree upon the wage 
reductions, the employees taking the cuts 
under protest. So that the working condi- 
tions outlined in the documents attached to 
this report are mutually satisfactory and there 
was no suggestion that they should be dis- 
turbed. With this in mind the members of 
the Board endeavoured, during the early part 
of the proceedings, to try and bring the 
parties together on wages particularly, in the 
hope, that if this was accomplished it might 
not be difficult to arrange the other two items 
between the parties, and then the whole 
agreement could be signed. The early dis- 
cussions at the hearings were quite informal, 
each side stating its case plainly without 
going into the nature of formal evidence. 
When it was found that an agreement could 
not be obtained at this stage more formal 
evidence was presented and a great deal of 
information was given by both sides and 
many exhibits filed. 

The financial history of the company was 
outlined, the terms of the franchise as far 
back as 1875 discussed, and the changing 
conditions of transportation. Losses in rev- 
enues from the peak earnings and the nature 
of the recovery from the low point in the 
depression surveyed, as well as revenues and 
operating expenses of the company over a 
period of many years. Comparative wage 
scales of the classes of employees involved 
in Canada and the United States were also 
presented. With the filing of the very ex- 
tensive exhibits, the members of the Board 
were supplied with a great deal of informa- 
tion upon which their judgment might be 
guided. 
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The employees presented evidence to show 
that the company ought to restore the re- 
duction—in their opinion—because the wage 
rate of 45 cents per hour for operators was 
quite low when compared with other street 
railways in Ontario and Canada, and produced 
a great many figures to support their state- 
ment, 

The representatives of the company stated 
that they were not going to question the 
figures submitted by the men relative to 
wages, and rested their case largely on what 
they termed “inability to pay”. And to 
support this statement they filed statements 
to show their position in this respect. They 
also presented statements to show the annual 
earnings of the employees during the year 
1936. 

Both sides presented their arguments with 
care and keenness, but the obviously friendly 
relations of the employees and the manage- 
ment were not disturbed at any time. The 
employees’ representatives stated that they 
were willing’ at all times to negotiate in a 
“conciliatory and give and take spirit”, The 
representatives of the company in their final 
position indicated that they preferred to 
leave the matter to the Board, and consider 
the recommendations of the Board when the 
award was made. Under these circumstances 
it became the duty of the Board to make 
its report at once. 

The members of the Board endeavoured 
to reach a unanimous award, but the absence 
of the signature of one of our colleagues will 
attest that this was not attainable. 


It seems from the evidence, that the em- 
ployees have had a cut in wages of 10 cents 
per hour since 1932, and that in 1931 the cut 
amounted to 5 cents per hour. This was 
reached in the two years mentioned in four 
stages. The hourly rate of wages was cut 
from 55 cents per hour for one-man car or 
bus operator to 45 cents per hour. At the 
present time, the hourly rate is 45 cents per 
hour for one-man car and bus operators. 
All the operators are now in this one-man 
operator class. The employees, comparing 
this class of service with a great many places 
in Canada and the United States, mentioned 
such places in Ontario as Hamilton, where 
this class of employee is paid 58 cents per 
hour, Windsor, where 58 cents per hour is 
paid, Toronto, with 65 cents per hour, and 
Ottawa, with 54 cents per hour, as amongst 
the comparisons. And they also mentioned 
that a Board of Conciliation in 1932 by a 
majority award had declared that the wage 
rate then should be 50 cents an hour in 
London, Ont., but the cut to 45 cents per 
hour was imposed. In addition the cost of 


living was thoroughly gone into, to show the 
comparison between these places and Lon- 
don, and the men claimed that, generally 
speaking, the cost of living in London, when 
measured by the Department of Labour’s 
measuring stick, was as high or higher than 
any of the cities mentioned above. 


The representatives of the company didn’t 
challenge these statements. They largely 
confined themselves to pointing out the com- 
pany’s inability to pay any increase in wages 
at the\ present time. They stated very defi- 
nitely that their inability to raise new capital 
made it imperative, that they had to get the 
money on which to proceed with the business 
out of earnings. They did not hesitate to 
agree to the position, that the London Street 
Railway Company had followed a plan, 
during at least the last five or six years, of 
gradually transforming the street car system 
to a system largely operated by buses. The 
company’s representatives informed the Board 
that “30 per cent of the service is given by 
street cars, securing approximately 40 per 
cent of the revenues, while 70 per cent of 
the service is performed by small capacity 
buses, securing about 60 per cent of the 
revenues”. And the representatives of the 
company were quite frank in stating, that 
during the transformation and the acquiring 
of new equipment of every kind that not 
one dollar of new capital had been obtained, 
but that the money required was obtained 
from the earnings of the company. Further 
the representatives of the company intimated 
before the Board that they would not argue 
that the wages being paid were enough, The 
great obstacle, in their opinion, was inability 
to pay. The distribution of the company’s 
earnings was carefully inquired into by the 
Board as far as the annual reports were con- 
cerned. 

Taking everything into consideration, in- 
cluding all the claims of the company, and 
the claims of the employees; after a careful 
survey of the history of his situation, partic- 
ularly since 1931 when the wage cuts com- 
menced, and giving careful consideration to 
all the exhibits filed by both sides, and the 
evidence given, and the improved condition 
of the company since the turn upward from 
the low point in the depression it does seem 
to the members of the Board that, at this 
time, consideration should be given to the 
reduced wages of those who have served the 
company so loyally through trying times, and 
that the point has been reached when the 
employees’ wages should be considered as well 
as the plan of transforming the physical assets 
of the company, which the members of the 
Board had the pleasure of inspecting. 
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Therefore, we recommend, award and report 
as follows:— 


Items 1 and 2. 
That the 10 cents per hour reduction be 
restored, and the wage rates of all em- 
ployees involved in this dispute be re- 
stored accordingly commencing March 
31st, 1987. 


Item 38. 

That the request for a week’s holiday 
with pay should be given consideration 
by the company with a view to working 
out a plan whereby holidays with pay 
can be given to the employees. And 
that the plan of the last several years 
of providing holidays with pay to some 
employees should be developed until all 
employees come within its scope. 


Should the terms of this award be’ accept- 
able, the two agreements covering working 
conditions which are in existence at present, 
dating back to 1929 and 1930, should be com- 
pleted to include the recommendations as 
above which cover the only items in dispute. 
These two agreements which reflect the con- 
ditions not in dispute are attached to this 
report, 

Mr. White, will submit a minority report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) H. H. WARD, 


Chairman. 
(S¢d.) FRED BANCROFT, 
Member. 


London, Ont., April 6th, 1937. 


Minority Report 


Re Conciliation Board, to which has been 
referred the dispute between the London 
Street Railway Company and certain of 
the Employees of that Company 


To The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir,—l. While agreeing in part with the 
report dated April 6th, 1937, and signed by 
my colleagues of the Board, I regret that I 
must dissent from the recommendation deal- 
ing with the wage rates per hour. 


2. The Company appears to have made 
every effort to economize. Managerial and 
office expenses are low, and no method was 
pointed out by which expenses can be further 
reduced without interfering with the services 
rendered by the Company to the public. 

3. While the Company’s_ representative 
agreed that no new capital had been raised 
to transform the street car system into a 
joint street car and bus system, it was clearly 
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stated that the funds for financing necessary 
improvements came from the yearly earned 
net income, which had been properly allocat- 
ed to depreciation reserve. 

The Company’s representative clearly out- 
lined the procedure in allocating net income 
earned, to depreciation reserve accounts, 
claiming that net income earned had not 
been sufficient in recent years to meet the 
full amount of actual depreciation occurring 
in operating a joint system of street cars and 
buses. 

The apparent fact that the street car sys- 
tem has rapidly depreciated in recent years, 
and that the Company was faced with heavy 
renewals if the system was to be continued 
as a street car system, contributed in a very 
large measure to the policy of substituting 
buses. 

Whether the Company continues as a street 
car system, as a joint street car and bus 
system, or as a bus system only, does not 
alter the fact that the company must earn 
sufficient funds to cover the wear and tear 
experienced in operation, if it is to continue 
to properly serve the public. 

4, After hearing all the evidence, and en- 
deavouring to come to a conclusion “accord- 
ing to the merits and substantial justice of 
the case,” as provided by section twenty-six 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and while my personal desire is to recom- 
mend for the employees as high a wage as 
possible, there are some stubborn facts to be- 
taken into consideration, 

5. Owing to— 

(a) The obligations of the Company, 

(b) The fact that the Board explored the 
possibility of increasing the revenue by 
advancing the fares charged, and that 
the representatives of both the parties 
to the dispute questioned the proposal, 
as likely to defeat its own ends, 

(c) The fact that in the meetings of the 
Board with the representatives of the 
parties to the dispute no practical sug- 
gestion was made beyond the methods 
now in use whereby revenues can be 
increased, 

The reduced revenues from operations 

in recent years, which are greatly below 

those of the period when the fifty-five 

cent rate was paid, 

(e) The present financial position of the 
Company, 

(f) The prospects for the immediate future, 

(g) The hope that the Company will be 
able to continue to serve the trans- 
portation needs of the citizens of Lon- 
don in an acceptable manner, with 
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improvements when justified, brings 
me to the opinion that the highest wage 
rates it can afford to pay would be an 
increase of two cents per hour over 
the rates now prevailing. 

6. I therefore recommend that the rates be 
increased by two cents per hour, dating from 
March 81st, 1937. 

7. I join with my colleagues in the recom- 
mendation that the request for one week’s 
holiday per year, with pay, should be given 
consideration by the Company, with a view 
to working out a plan to provide such holi- 
days for all the employees, 


8. I wish to express my admiration of the 
demeanour of the representatives of both 
parties to the dispute, in the presentation of 
their respective views before the Board. The 
discussions were, at all times, carried on in 
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an amicable manner, and while holding firmly 
divergent views on some features of the 
reference, those views were presented in a 
moderate, gentlemanly way. I was particu- 
larly pleased with the evident friendliness 
existing between the employees and _ the 
manager. 

9. May I also express my satisfaction in 
the patient, able conduct of the Board meet- 
ings by the Chairman, and say that it has 
been a pleasure to serve with my colleagues 
of the Board. My only regret is that the 
considerations mentioned, according to my 
judgment, prevent me from joining in a 
unanimous report. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. F. WHITE, 
Member of the Board. 
Lonpon, Ontario, April 6th, 1937. 


Alberta Labour Disputes Act 


The Alberta Gazette, of March 15, con- 
tained the report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation, appointed by the Minister 
of Trade and Industry to inquire into a 
dispute between the Union Packing Com- 
pany Limited, of Calgary, and the Calgary 
Meat Packing and Purveying Local of the 
Canadian Victuallers and Caterers Union 
(Lasour GAzeTTE, March 1937, pages 299-800). 

In regard to wages, the Board recommended 
that all employees be given an increase of 
three cents per hour, effective from March 1, 
1937. Also, the Department of Trade and 
Industry is requested to determine existing 
rates at the competing Calgary plant in an 
endeavour to ascertain the minimum rate 
being paid in each department, and subse- 
quently to furnish the Union Packing Com- 
pany, Limited, with a copy of such minimum 
schedule, which shall be adopted by the Com- 
pany, not later than May 1, 1937. 

The Board further recommended that the 
five employees who were laid off on February 
1, 1937, should be recompensed by the Com- 
pany, at regular wages on the basis of a 
forty hour week, from that date to February 
8, the day on which they, in common with 
the other employees, refused to accept the 
ruling of the Minister that they must return 
to work before the Board of Conciliation 
could function. Further, that the strikers 
should be called back to work not later than 
March 15, without favour or prejudice and 
with the rights formerly enjoyed. 

Another recommendation was “that senior- 
ity, coupled with ability and adaptability, be 
taken into consideration in the laying-off, 
re-employment, and promotion of employees.” 


The Board, while recognizing the right of 
association, expressed the opinion that “it 
would be unjust to lay down any principle.” 

General recommendations, applicable to the 
entire packing industry, were submitted, viz: 
(1) the desirability, if possible, of supplying 
special equipment that would reduce working 
hazards; (2) a limited apprenticeship sys- 
tem. 


Training for Unemployed in Great Britain 


In a report of the Board of Education and 
the Statistics of Public Education for Eng- 
land and Wales entitled “Education in 1935” 
reference is made to the provision of author- 
ized courses of instruction for unemployed 
boys and girls under the Unemployment Act, 
1934. The report states that these courses 
were provided wherever warranted, and 
attendance was made obligatory upon a large 
number of boys and girls. Evening classes 
were provided for unemployed adults in cer- 
tain districts. The subjects taken in these 
classes were largely of a practical nature and 
the report groups them generally under three 
main headings, viz.: various practical subjects, 
245 classes; Commercial and Academic sub- 
jects, 94 classes; Physical Training and First- 
Aid, 79 classes. It is stated that by far the 
greatest number of classes have been in wood- 
work, boot and shoe repairing and physical 
training, but that a substantial number, how- 
ever, have also been held in needlework and 
dressmaking, cookery, art and art crafts, 
motor engineering, wireless, commercial sub- 
jects, music and singing, and English including 
dramatic work and foreign languages. 
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SETTLEMENT OF RAILWAY WAGES DISPUTE 


Following two weeks’ negotiation and dis- 
cussion between the railway managements and 
representatives of the railwaymen a com- 
promise was reached on March 29 in regard to 
the restoration of the basic wage rates on the 
Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Rail- 
ways, the settlement providing for the removal 
by progressive steps of the entire 10 per cent 
wage deduction within a period of twelve 
months from April 1, 1937. The railways had 
already made effective on February 1 of this 
year the first change in the deductions recom- 
mended in the majority report of the Con- 
ciliation Board which had enquired into this 
dispute, the 10 per cent deduction being 
reduced to 9 per cent on that date. The new 
agreement provides that this 9 per cent deduc- 
tion will be reduced progressively at the rate 
of 1 per cent every two months until the end 
of 1937, the balance or 4 per cent to be re- 
duced in two stages, 2 per cent on February 1, 
and the final 2 per cent on April 1, 1988, the 
basic wage rates being thus restored on the 
latter date. 

This agreement dispelled the threat of a 
strike which the employees had by ballot 
authorized the union officials to call unless a 
.settlement satisfactory to them was obtained. 
During the negotiations the Minister of 
Labour, Honourable Norman McL. Rogers, 
had kept in constant touch with the situation, 
and when a deadlock occurred he called both 
parties into conference at Ottawa on Good 
Friday, March 26. As a result of the Min- 
ister’s discussion with the respective parties, 
it was agreed that direct negotiations would 
be resumed in Montreal on the following day, 
Saturday. On Monday the parties reached an 
amicable agreement. The Honourable Mr. 
Rogers in voicing his satisfaction with respect 
to the settlement, stated that “the Canadian 
railways and the employee organizations have 
established a fine tradition of adjusting their 
differences by collective bargaining and direct 
negotiation. That tradition was worth preserv- 
ing. It had been maintained in the present 
instance. I think the settlement is most cre- 
ditable to both parties to the dispute”. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with this dispute had presented a 
majority and a minority report early in Feb- 
ruary. The original request of the men was 
for the immediate discontinuance of the 10 
per cent wage deduction and _ restoration 
of the basic wage rates provided in the respec- 
tive agreements between the railways and their 
employees in effect prior to 1931. The chair- 
man of the Board, Honourable Mr. Justice A. 
K. Maclean, and the Board member nomin- 
ated by the companies, Mr. W. Sanford Evans, 
of Winnipeg, recommended the lowering of 


the wage deduction by 1 per cent on February 
1, 1937, an additional 1 per cent not later 
than August 1, and another 1 per cent not 
later than November 1, 1937, the deduction 
being thus reduced from 10 to 7 per cent, In 
addition a greater change in favour of the 
employees was to be made in the wage deduc- 
tions whenever, and to the extent, that the 
revenues of the railways exceeded certain 
figures, calculations to be made every quarter 
and the manner of calculation to be that, for 
every increase of $7,500,000 in the combined 
gross operating revenues of the railways over 
the revenues of 1935, a reduction of 4 per cent 
in the wage deduction was to be accounted as 
having accrued to the employees, and when 
the percentage of accruals became higher than 
the fixed percentage then in effect or due, the 
higher percentage was to be substituted for 
the fixed minimum percentage one month 
after the end of the quarter year. 

Mr, Bancroft in his minority report disagreed 
with this recommendation and urged the 
elimination during 1937 of the entire 10 per 
cent wage deduction in the following manner: 
4 per cent on February 1 and 6 per cent in 
three equal instalments on the first day of 
the months of May, August and November, 
respectively, or, in the alternative, that 4 per 
cent of the wage deduction be eliminated on 
February 1, and that on June 1 negotiations 
be entered into to determine when the other 
stages of the elimination of the deductions 
from pay cheques should occur during 1937. 


New Agreement 


Following is the text of the new agreement 
reached on March 29: 

AGREEMENT betweeen the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Company and the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company respectively, 
and their various classes of Employees, made 
at the City of Montreal on the 29th day of 
March, 1937. 

The parties hereto agree that the 10 per 
cent deduction from each employee’s pay 
cheques, calculated on existing basic rates 
of pay, under the terms of the Agreement 
dated 8rd November, 1934, shall be ad- 
justed so as to reduce the rate of deduction 
to be effective as follows: 


Effective Amount of deduction 


HeDEUSIV ck ol Ohuude wee 9 per cent 
PVE k iLO el i> wae p tek sk Ox er Cun 
PUG be LOS Cris Vcksnde mie te tate | Gao: CCl 
August 1, 1937°.. .. ..... 6 per cent 
October 1, 1937.. .. 5 per cent 
December 1, 1937 4 per cent 
February 1, 1938.. .. 2 per cent 
Apriy Lalas, ois 0 per cent 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM JANUARY 1, 1937, TO MARCH 31, 1937 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period January 1 to March 31, 
1937. (An article covering the period October 
1 to December 31, 1936, appeared in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1937, page 13.) 


Corron Miu Workers, WELLAND, Ont.—A 
strike occurred on December 22, 1936, of em- 
ployees of the Empire Cotton Mills, Limited, 
Welland, Ontario, the workers demanding 
wage increases of approximately 20 per cent. 
Mill conditions, the quality of cotton used 
and the speed of production were also mat- 
ters of dissatisfaction, The Company had, 
a short time before, made effective an up- 
ward adjustment in wages of approximately 
6 per cent. Officials of the Department of 
Labour of Ontario intervened in the matter 
but a settlement was not reached. On Jan- 
uary 13, 1937, steps were taken by the federal 
Department of Labour towards finding some 
solution of the problem, and on the same 
day the federal Member of Parliament for 
Essex West requested that the Department 
intervene. The following morning a request 
for the conciliation services of the Depart- 
ment was received from a representative of 
the Welland Textile Workers’ Union, which 


had been organized subsequent to the strike. 
An officer of the Department interviewed, in 
Montreal, the President of the employing 
Company and his assistant. The position of 
the Company was that the large majority of 
the employees desired to return to work but 
were prevented from so doing by mass picket- 
ing. They agreed with the departmental 
officer that if the employees would resume 
work at once all would be taken back without 
discrimination, that certain adjustments would 
be made in the wages of the lower paid 
classes, and a general wage increase made 
effective when business improved. The con- 
ciliator then proceeded to Welland and, with 
the assistance of an officer from the provincial 
Department of Labour, was successful, after 
considerable difficulty, in arranging for a 
secret ballot to be taken on the offer made 
by the employers. The ballot, taken by the 
civic authorities on January 22, rejected the 
offer by a vote of 653 to 130, with 6 spoiled 
ballots. Following this, application was made 
for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, but as the 
Act applies directly only to mines and other 
public utility industries the consent of both 
parties to the dispute was necessary. The 
Company, however, would not agree to the 
establishment of a Board but indicated that 
it would be willing to co-operate with the 
Department in any efforts which might be 
made towards a settlement. On February 10 
word was received in the Department that, 
with the assistance of officers of the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, a settlement, 
substantially on the basis of the proposals 
put before the strikers by the federal con- 
ciliator in January, had been reached. It was 
stated that 865 employees of this plant were 
affected by the dispute. 


Guass Factory Workers, HAMILTON AND 
WALLACEBURG, ONT., AND ReEDCLIFFE, ALTA.,— 
On August 19, 1986, a strike occurred in the 
plant of the Dominion Glass Company, Limi- 
ted, Mamilton, Ontario, involving approxi- 
mately 535 employees, members of the Amer- 
ican Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North 
America. This was followed by sympathetic 
strikes at the plants of the Dominion Glass 
Company at Wallaceburg, Ontario, and Red- 
cliffe, Alberta. Details of these strikes were 
given in the September, 1986, issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. No request was received 
from either party to the dispute for the 
conciliation service of the federal Department 
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of Labour, but early in December, 1936, the 
Department of Labour, on its own initiative, 
interested itself in the matter and separate 
conferences were held with officials of the 
Dominion Glass Company, Limited, and with 
representatives of the Union. At the close of 
March arrangements were being made for a 
conference between the parties directly con- 
cerned with the hope that a basis of settle- 
ment might be found. 


LABOURERS, Toronto, OntT.—On January 14, 
1937, a representative of the Toronto District 
Trades and Labour Council requested the 
services of a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour in connection with a dispute 
between the members of Toronto Wreckers’ 
Local of the International Hod Carriers, 
Building and Common Labourers’ Union of 
America, and a contractor in that city. It 
was stated that this Local had an agreement 
with the contractor that only union labour 
would be employed but that a few days pre- 
viously the contractor had given a contract 
for certain demolition work to another con- 
tractor not a party to this agreement and 
this latter contractor was employing non- 
union labourers on the work. The Union 
representatives alleged that this was a direct 
violation of the terms of their agreement and 
in consequence picketed the premises. A 
departmental officer investigated the matter, 
and separate and joint conferences were held. 
The position of the contractor was that the 
work in question was, for reasons stated, not 
a contract in the usual sense and therefore 
it did not come within the terms of the 
agreement. Before negotiations were concluded, 
however, one of the union men instituted 
court proceedings against the contractor in 
connection with another claim, and the con- 
tractor refused to negotiate further. 


Srreet Ramway EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.—Failing an agreement as to wages and 
working conditions through negotiation with 
the British Columbia Electric Railway Com- 
pany, Limited, certain of its employees, mem- 
bers of Local No. 101, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America, Vancouver, 
B.C., early in January, 1937, intimated to 
the Department that they desired the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. The conciliation services 
were offered and accepted by the parties to 
the dispute, and an officer of the Department 
held separate and joint conferences which 
resulted in an agreement being signed on 
February 27 which covers a three-year period. 
period, 
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Meat Packers, VANcouver, B.C.—In the 
January, 1937, issue of the Lasour Gazerre 
reference was made to a strike of members 
of Local No. 95, Meat Cutters and Packing 
House Employees’ Union, employed by. Burns 
and ‘Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C. The 
strikers alleged discrimination because of 
union affiliation but this was denied by the 
Company. A conciliation officer of the federal 
Department of Labour and the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia had 
mediated, but at the close of the year the 
dispute remained unterminated, During the 
month of January these officers continued 
their efforts to find some basis of settlement, 
and at the end of the month the federal 
conciliator interviewed the general manager 
of the ‘Company at Calgary, Alberta, relative 
to the matter. The employees had agreed to 
refer the dispute to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act but as this statute 
applies directly only to disputes in mines and 
certain public utilities the joint consent of 
both parties was necessary, and this was re- 
fused by the employing Company. Early in 
February announcement was made by the 
Provincial Government that a Board of In- 
quiry under the provincial Inquiries Act had 
been established to deal with the case, with 
Judge J. C. McIntosh of Victoria as Com- 
missioner. 


Compressep Air Workers, Montreat, P.Q.— 
On February 28, 1937, a strike occurred of 
62 caisson workers (sand hogs) employed by 
Angus Robertson, Limited, on work at the 
Alexandra Pier, Montreal, P.Q., the men de- 
manding wage increases of approximately 75 
per cent. This dispute received the immediate 
attention of conciliation officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, and conferences held on 
March 4 and 5 resulted in an agreement 
being signed, effective for the duration of the 
contract for the Pier construction. The rates 
specified were approximately 33 per cent above 
the former rates, and adjustments in the scale 
of pressures were made. Work was resumed 
on March 6. 


Coan Hanpters, Monrrear, P.Q—On 
February 24, 19387, a delegation representing 
the National Independent Coal Handlers’ 
Association of Montreal, Inc., interviewed 
officials of the Department of Labour in 
regard to certain grievances they had against 
the coal companies of that City with which 
they are employed. Full details of these 
complaints were set out in a letter to the 
Department under date of March“10, and 
the matter was at once referred to the depart- 
mental conciliator resident in. Montreal. This 
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officer conferred with the men’s representative, 
but as certain officials of some of the employing 
companies were absent from the city further 
investigation was delayed till the end of the 
month. 


Coat Miners, Cumperianp, B.C.—On Febru- 
ary 19, 19387, the Department of Labour was 
advised that a dispute had arisen between the 
Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, 
Cumberland, B.C., and the employees, members 
of Cumberland Local, District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, the miners having 
made a request for the restoration of a bonus 
which had been eliminated some years ago. A 
conciliator of the Department, accompanied 
by the President of District 18, United Mine 
Workers of America, visited Cumberland and 
held conferences with the executive committee. 
The representatives of the men were reminded 
of the fact that at the convention of District 
18 held in Calgary, Alberta, in January it 
had been decided not to ask for wage adjust- 
ments at any of the mines under the juris- 
diction of the United Mine Workers of 
America during the present year, The depart- 
mental officer returned to Vancouver, and on 
the 23rd was advised that the executive 
committee had agreed to carry on work under 
existing conditions until the end of the year. 


Coat Miners, CumBertann, B.C—On March 
138, 1937, the conciliation services of the Depart- 
ment were requested by the Cumberland Local 
of District 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, in connection with the dismissal of 
a miner employed by the Canadian Collieries 
(Dunsmuir), Limited, Cumberland, B.C. A 
conciliator visited Cumberland on the 14th 
and, upon learning the full facts of the 
situation, suggested that the matter be taken 
up under the terms of the existing agreement. 
He further suggested that if an understanding 
was not reached in this manner the question 
should be taken up with officials of District 
18, United Mine Workers of America, at 
Calgary. It is understood that these suggestions 
were followed. 


Portery Workers, Hamittron, Ont—On 
March 18, 1937, the Department of Labour 
was advised that six employees of the Sovereign 
Potteries, Hamilton, Ontario, had been dis- 
missed, allegedly for union activities, and the 
services of a conciliation officer were requested, 
This request was granted, and on March 15 
an officer of the Department conferred, in 
Hamilton, with the parties to the dispute. It 
was ascertained that for several months the 
employees of this firm had discussed the 
matter of organizing a Potters’ Union but no 
definite action had been taken. On March 
6 three employees were discharged, and the 


following day a mass meeting was held to 
again discuss the question. Following this 
meeting three more employees were discharged. 
The position of the employers was that the 
dismissals were due to unsatisfactory service 
on the part of the persons dismissed and that 
union affiliation had no bearing whatever on 
the matter. They stated that one case had 
been reconsidered and that the man would be 
reinstated, but no further concessions would 
be made, In the circumstances the depart- 
mental officer was unable to render further 
assistance, 


Textite Factory Workers, SHERBROOKE, 
P.Q—A strike occurred in the plant of the 
Dominion Textile Company, Limited, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q., on March 10 involving approxi- 
mately 840 employees. The strikers demanded 
increased wages and changes in the method 
of distributing the work. A conciliator of 
the federal Department of Labour, assisted by 
an officer of the Government of Quebec, 
arranged conferences between the Manager of 
the Company and a committee representing 
the employees. The Manager requested that 
the employees submit in writing their full 
demands. This was done, and the Manager 
stated that he would take these proposals to 
Montreal and have them discussed at the 
Company’s head office. A few days later the 
Company submitted an increased wage 
schedule, proposals for better working condi- 
tions, and undertakings for the recognition 
of a mill committee and that no employee 
would be discharged because of his participa- 
tion in the strike. The workers’ committee 
accepted these proposals tentatively, subject 
to approval of all the employees. Later the 
offer was accepted by a majority of the em- 
ployees and the strike terminated on the 
morning of March 19. 


CoaL Miners, CANMorE, ALTA—A strike 
occurred at Canmore, Alberta, on March 18, 
1937, of local miners employed by the Can- 
more Coal Company, Limited, due to a dis- 
pute in respect to the interpretation of a 
clause of the agreement which was in force. 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
provides that a strike in the coal mining 
industry shall not occur until the matters in 
dispute have been dealt with by a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.. A represen- 
tative of the Department of Labour brought 
this matter to the attention of the President 
of the United Mine Workers of America and 
suggested that the strike should be terminated 
at once. Work was resumed on March 23. 
Approximately 200 miners were involved in 
the strike. 
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RatItway EMPLOYEES THROUGHOUT CANADA.— 
In November, 1936, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was established to 
deal with a dispute between the principal 
Canadian railways and various classes of their 
employees numbering approximately 100,000, 
over the request of the employees for the dis- 
continuance of the existing 10 per cent de- 
duction in basic rates of pay. The re- 
port of the Board was submitted to the 
Minister of Labour early in February, 1937, 
but the findings proved to be wunaccept- 
able to the representatives of the employees. 
Subsequently direct negotiations were resumed 
but the concessions offered by the employing 
Companies were rejected on March 24 and 
a strike appeared imminent, At this juncture 
the Honourable Mr. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, invited the Presidents of the Can- 
adian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and representatives 
of the employees concerned to meet him at 
Ottawa, and separate conferences were held 
on the 26th. As a consequence it was agreed 
that direct negotiations would be resumed 
without prejudice the following morning in 
Montreal. Late in the evening of the 29th 
an announcement was made that an amicable 
settlement had been reached, Details of the 
settlement will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Monrtreat, P.Q—During 
the past several months representations have 
been made from time to time to the Depart- 
ment of Labour in respect to the situation 
which has developed in the Port of Montreal 
regarding the employment of longshoremen. 
During the season of 19386 there was an 
agreement in effect between the Shipping 
Federation of Canada and the National In- 
dependent Union of Longshoremen of the 
Island of Montreal, which was automatically 
renewed late in the fall of 1936 to cover the 
season of 1937. During the winter months 
the International Longshoremen’s Association 
organized a local union in that Port and has 
made representations to the effect that the 
majority of longshoremen employed by the 
Shipping Federation are’ members of that 
Association. The National Independent 
Union of Longshoremen contend that they 
represent the majority of the longshoremen 
employed in this Port. The position of the 
Shipping Federation is that there is an agree- 
ment in effect with the National Independent 
Union of Longshoremen, that this latter body 
carried out its undertakings last season and 
that there is no reason to doubt that it will 
continue to meet the requirements of the 
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agreement. Numerous conferences have been 
held with the parties involved, and at the 
end of March the matter was still receiving 
the attention of the Department. 


LONGSHOREMEN, VANCOUVER AND VICTORIA, 
B.C.—Longshoremen, members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, in the 
Ports of Vancouver and Victoria, have on 
several occasions within recent months made 
complaint to the Department of Labour that 
they are being discriminated against by the 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia and 
by certain dock owners in these two Ports. 
The Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
has agreements in both these Ports with 
longshoremen who are members of Canadian 
associations. An officer of the Department 
has held a number of conferences with the 
interested parties and is making an investiga- 
tion in order that the Department may be 
fully aware of the actual situation. 


Mineral Production in Quebec 


According to a preliminary statement issued 
by the Bureau of Mines, Department of Mines 
and Fisheries, Quebec, the annual mineral 
production of Quebec for 1986 reached a new 
record figure, with $49,535,495, thereby exceed- 
ing the previous peak of $46,454,820 in 1929 
by nearly 7 per cent. 

A large increase of over 40 per cent, is also 
recorded in the production of non-metallics 
in 1936 compared with 19385. Shipments of 
asbestos are reported to have risen from 210,- 
467 tons to 301,287 tons, and the value of 
production of magnesitic dolomite has in- 
creased from $486,084 to $769,176. An in- 
crease of 28-7 per cent in the production of 
metallic substances in 1936 over the preced- 
ing year, continues the uninterrupted rise in 
production from year to year in this group. 
The figures for 1936 show a total value of 
$30,639,518 compared with $12,367,932 six 
years ago. Only a slight improvement in the 
building industry and the production of build- 
ing materials is recorded in the statement. 





A statement issued by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario indicates that 
during the quarter ending March 31, 1987, a 
total of 14,016 accidents were reported to 
the Board in the industries in Schedule 1 of 
the Act, 73 of which were fatal. In Schedule 
2 industries 469 accidents were reported, in- 
cluding 11 fatal cases, and 515 Crown cases, 
9 of which were fatal were reported during 
the last quarter, making in all 15,000 accidents 
of which 98 were fatal. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1937 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved, and time loss for 
March, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 





Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
SNUG od Vous centers ate 21 5,282 37,088 
SHED. LOD aniseed: oot 19 2,404 19,346 
Marca 936.4500 cereal: 15 2,872 17,144 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for 3, short period of time, is 
Seaacny, not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for March was only slightly greater 
than in February, the number of employees 
involved and the time loss incurred were 
substantially higher owing to the occurrence 
of two disputes involving relatively large 
numbers of workers and causing considerable 
time loss, namely the strike of furniture fac- 
tory workers in several localities in Western 
Ontario and that of cotton factory workers at 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. The strikes of meat packing 
employees and coastal longshoremen at Van- 
couver, B.C., and of fur factory workers at 
Winnipeg, Man., which began in 19386, were 
still in progress. In March last year a large 
percentage of the time loss was due to strikes 
of loggers in Vancouver Island, B.C., shoe fac- 
tory workers at London, Ont., and leather 
handbag workers at Toronto, Ont. 


Three disputes, involving 502 workers, were 
carried over from February and eighteen dis- 
putes commenced during March. Of these 
twenty-one disputes, fourteen terminated 
during the month, three resulting in favour of 
the employers affected, three in favour of 
the workers involved, compromise settlements 
being reached in seven cases while the result 
of one dispute was recorded as partially suc- 
cessful. At the end of March, therefore there 
were on record seven disputes recorded as 
strikes or lockouts, namely: meat packing 


workers, Vancouver, B.C., fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C., tobacco workers, Kingsville, Ont., rubber 
factory workers, Kitchener, Ont., woollen tex- 
tile factory workers, St. Johns, P.Q., 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; glass factory workers at 
Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliff, 
Alta., August 19, 1936, one employer; and 
restaurant employees, Toronto, Ont., Febuary 
1, 1937, one employer. The dispute involving 
shoe factory workers employed by one firm in 
Toronto, Ont., commencing January 14, 1937, 
and added to the above list in February, is 
recorded as having lapsed by the end of 
March, the employer having closed the factory 
in Toronto and moved to another city. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistance or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required, are not 
included in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 


The report, dated March 38, 1987, of the 
Board, appointed under the Alberta Labour 
Disputes Act to deal with the dispute in 
February involving meat packing employees 
in one establishment at Calgary, Alta., is out- 
lined elsewhere in this issue. As stated in the 
February issue of the Labour Gazette, the 
Board recommended that the dismissed em- 
ployees should be reinstated with compensa- 
tion, that wages should be increased and that 
certain improvements should be made. It 
has been reported that by the end of March 
the employing company had not accepted the 
Board’s recommendations. 


A reported strike of silver miners at Mayo, 
Yukon Territory, on February 9 was men- 
tioned in the lLasour Gazette for March. 
Reports have since been received that the men 
demanded a reduction in the rate for board 
from $2.85 per day to $2.00 and that as a result 
of negotiations this was conceded, to be in 
effect from April 1. Work was resumed on 
February 14, it being agreed that February 12 
and February 13 should be days off. One 
hundred and fifty men were involved. 
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A minor dispute involved twenty-three ice 
handlers at Peterborough, Ont., for one-half 
hour about March 1, the men securing an in- 
crease in wages from 20 cents per hour to 30 
cents. 

A minor dispute involved about fifty em- 
ployees in one meat packing establishment 
in Toronto, Ont., for one-half hour on March 
24. The employees requested an increase in 
wages and, ten per cent being agreed to, work 
was resumed. 

A minor dispute involved about sixty em- 
ployees in an asbestos brake lining establish- 
ment at Peterborough, Ont., for about one 
hour on March 31, an increase in wages of 
twenty-five per cent being requested. As a re- 
sult of a conference with the management a 
compromise was agreed to and work was re- 
sumed. 

A stoppage of work in a number of men’s 
clothing contractors’ shops occurred in Mont- 
real, P.Q., from March 10 to March 16. The 
contractors had attempted to secure higher 
prices for making up the goods for the manu- 
facturers following increases in wages to be 
paid under an agreement between the em- 
ployers and the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers’ Union effective from January 1 (LABouR 
Gazette, January, 1937, p. 104). Some of the 
manufacturers having refused to increase the 
prices, the contractors closed their shops, 
throwing about 2,000 employees out of work. 
As a result of conferences presided over by the 
chairman of the Joint committee under the 
Quebee Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act a settlement was reached to be in 
effect until the expiration of the agreement 
on July 1, 1988. Out of the one hundred con- 
tractors’ shops involved twelve had reached a 
settlement by March 12 and by March 16 only 
a few small manufacturers had not agreed to 
the settlement. There was no dispute between 
the workers and the employers. 

A cessation of work in one coal mine at 
Florence, N.S., for one day, March 9, involved 
675 workers. The dispute was between the 
machine runners and their helpers as to the 
division of the contract earnings at piece rates, 
the management not being involved. The 
helpers demanded fifty per cent of the earn- 
ings instead of forty per cent. The machine 
runners agreed to this and work was resumed 
next day. 

A cessation of work in an automobile 
accessory manufacturing establishment at 
Windsor, Ont., employing about 150 workers, 
on March 15 has been reported. The em- 
ployer is reported to have stated that the 
establishment was closed owing to a shortage 
of materials but the employees claim that the 
stoppage was in anticipation of a request for 
increased wages and a strike of members of 


the United Automobile Workers’ Union. On 
the following day a delegation of employees 
submitted proposals for an increase in wages 
with a minimum rate of 45 cents per hour, 
eight hours per day, five days per week, 
recognition of seniority and a shop committee, 
also no discrimination against union member- 
ship. The establishment was reported to be 
picketed on March 18 and March 19 but by 
March 24 was operating with almost a full 
staff. It was not stated under what conditions 
operations were resumed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

‘Megat Packina Workers, VANCouvER, B.C.— 
The inquiry by Mr. Justice J. C. McIntosh, 
appointed by the provincial government, as a 
commissioner under the Public Inquiries Act, 
began on March 17 and evidence was taken 
until March 30 when the inquiry was adjourned 
pending negotiations for a settlement. Evi- 
dence had been given as to the dismissal of 
twenty-five workers in December, 19386, 
claimed by the union to be for union activity, 
following which over 150 of the remaining 
employees ceased work on December 29. The 
efforts of the British Columbia Department 
of Labour and the western representative of 
the Federal Department of Labour to bring 
about a settlement or have the dispute re- 
ferred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were described in the 
evidence. At the suggestion of the Com- 
missioner the representatives of the employing 
company and of the employees involved in 
the dispute met with the Commissioner on 
March 31 to negotiate a settlement if possible. 

Fur Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
The inquiry by a Commission, appointed by 
the provincial government under the Mani- 
toba Evidence Act to inquire into this dis- 
pute, resumed its hearings on March 15, and 
it was reported that the taking of evidence 
was expected to be completed by March 26 
when the Commission would adjourn for the 
preparation of argument by counsel. During 
the month charges under the Minimum Wage 
Act were laid against ten fur manufacturers, 
some of which were involved in the strike. 
The arrest of a number of pickets on charges 
of assault, etc., was reported. The repre- 
sentatives of an employer were charged with 
assault in connection with serving a court 
notice on a union official. An injunction 
against picketing one of the establishments 
had been renewed. On March 25 the Furriers’ 
Guild of Canada, to which most of the em- 
ployers belong, granted recognition to a newly 
organized union, the Manitoba Fur Em- 
ployees’ Association, with a reported member- 
ship of about two hundred. 
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LONGSHOREMEN (CoASTWISE Work), VAN- 
couver, B.C—As stated in the March issue of 
the Lasour GazErTn, the water transport 
unions in United States ports at various times 
refused to handle cargo not loaded in Canada 
by members of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association and the crews of United 
States ships in the ports of Vancouver and 
Victoria refused to work the ships for the 
unloading of cargo if members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association were not 
employed. The port of New Westminster 
was declared “open” by this union. On 
March 20 the shipping companies’ associa- 
tions in the United States ports informed 
the union that this constituted a violation 
of the agreements terminating the strike in 
the United States early in February. The 
work on ships held up was then allowed to be 
carried on; but as certain Canadian coastal 
shipping companies refused to make agree- 
ments with the locals of the international 
unions the latter stated that picketing in 
Canadian ports would continue. The Van- 
couver City Council requested the Minister 
of Transport to inquire into the refusal of 
dock owners to allow members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association to un- 
load ships when asked for by the ship owners’ 
representatives even if the dock owners had 
agreements with other unions. The Minister 
referred the request to the Harbour Board. 


Loacrers, FLANDERS, ONtT.—A number of em- 
ployees in three camps of one company ceased 
work on March 4 demanding reinstatement 
of employees alleged to have been dismissed 
for union activity. It was reported that some 
of the dismissed men were camp stewards 
who made complaints about food and certain 
working conditions. In one camp the dis- 
charged man was reinstated and the complaint 
as to food disposed of, there having been a 
delay in the delivery of food owing to the 
road conditions. Work was resumed on 
March 6. In the other camps the employer 
stated that the men were dismissed for break- 
ing the rules, ruining a saw, and for incom- 
petent work. In these camps the dismissed 
men with some of the strikers left the camp. 
About 175 workers out of 1,200 in the three 
camps were reported to have ceased work. 


MetraL Miners, Mountausan-Les-Minas, 
P.Q—Employees in one lead and zinc mine, 
including mill and yard workers, ceased work 
on March 4 demanding an increase in wages 
with a minimum of 25 cents per hour. As a 
result of conciliation by an officer of the pro- 
vincial Department of Labour a settlement 
was reached providing for an increase of 25 
cents per day immediately and a further in- 
srease of 25 cents per day in three months, also 
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fortnightly pay, no charge for cashing cheques, 
and a shop committee. Work was resumed 
on March 8. It was agreed that the men 
would be paid for the three days lost. 


Coan Miners, CANMorE, ALTA—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on March 9, their 
demand for the employement of additional 
helpers having been refused. The manage- 
ment pointed out that as work on some oper- 
ations was becoming slack there were plenty 
of men already employed to whom the work 
should be given, so that they need not be laid 
off, instead of taking on new employees; also 
that the matter should be taken up as required 
in the agreement. The western representative 
of the Department of Labour dealt with the 
dispute as stated elsewhere in this issue. The 
district secretary of the United Mine Workers 
of America visited the locality and as a result 
of discussions with the management and the 
employees work was resumed on March 23. 
Arrangements for negotiations for a renewal 
of the agreement expiring on March 31 were 
made, 


Coat Minurs, Stevtarton, N.S.—Employees 
in one mine ceased work for one day, March 
11, refusing to enter the mine with a certain 
engineer operating the hoist. It appears that 
a complaint had been made as to improper 
operation previously, but on investigation it 
was ascertained this was due to a misunder- 
standing and the engineer was not to blame. 
Work was, therefore, resumed next day. 


Bakers, Toronto, Ont—A number of 
bakers employed by a bakery and confection- 
ery company operating a number of stores 
ceased work on March 1, demanding the re- 
instatement of four employees alleged to have 
been dismissed for union activity. A union 
committee had demanded wage increases, re- 
duced hours and recognition of the Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union. As a result of negotiations brought 
about by officers of the Trades and Labour 
Council, a settlement was effected providing 
for the return of the strikers and men dis- 
missed, also for payment of wages on the 
basis of fifty-one hours per week and no dis- 
crimination. Union recognition, however, was 
refused. Work has resumed on March 16. 


Topacco WORKERS, KINGSVILLE, OntT.—Em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work for 
an hour on March 10, demanding an increase 
in piece rates. It appears that on changing 
to a different kind of leaf the workers claimed 
they could not earn as much as before. The 
management claimed that they could earn 
more and that during the period when the 
change was made they had been working only 
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part time. It was agreed that after two days 
trial wages would be adjusted and work was 
resumed. 
given, 


Tosacco Workers, KINGSVILLE, ONntT.—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on March 18 demanding an in- 
crease in wages, piece rates, owing to a change 
in the work. The strikers remained in the 
building but on being warned by the Mayor 
that this was illegal they moved out and 
picketed the establishment. A number of 
time workers entering for work were inter- 
cepted but after a warning by the Chief of 
Police the pickets allowed them to enter. As 
a result of mediation by a representative of 
the Ontario Department of Labour a com- 
mittee of the strikers negotiated a settlement 
with the management on March 28 providing 
for an increase in piece rates to meet the 
shange in work, operations to be resumed on 
April 1 by eighty workers and by others on 
the following days as production proceeded. 
The management, however, refused to take 
back all of the strikers, apparently on the 
ground that some were not efficient and that 
others had instigated the sit-down tactics and 
illegal picketing. The settlement was not 
accepted by the main body of strikers, only 
twenty-one reporting for work on April 1, and 
the establishment was picketed again. The 
management claimed that a large percentage 
of the employees were satisfied and were kept 
from work by intimidation and that the low 
earnings cited were not for full time work. 
The strikers in the meantime had organized 
the Kingsville Tobacco Workers’ Union. - At 
the end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated. 


RUBBER FACTORY WORKERS, KITCHENER, ONT. 
—Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 24, demanding increased wages, re- 
duced hours and recognition of the United 
Rubber Workers of America. The strikers 
remained in the factory over night but nego- 
tiations between the management and union 
officials began and the strikers moved out. 
On March 31 agreement had been reached on 
most of the points in dispute and early in 
April a settlement was reached and work was 
resumed on April 3 and the days following. 
A compromise on the wage increase was made. 

TANNERY Workers, Owen Sounp, OntT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on March 20 demanding a twenty per cent 
increase in wages, time and one-half rates for 
overtime, and 54 hours per week. As a result 
of mediation by a representative of the Onta- 
rio Department of Labour a compromise was 
reached at a wage increase of ten per cent 


Later a five per cent bonus was_ 


with time and one-half rates for overtime, and 
work was resumed on March 23. 


Corton Factory WoRKERS, SHERBROOKE, P.Q. 
—Spiners in one establishment ceased work on 
March 10, causing the factory to be closed, 
involving over 600 other employees who it 
appears supported the strikers. The strikers 
demanded increases in wage rates and changes 
in-work which affected earnings. It appears 
that the dispute arose over work on new 
machines, earnings being lower than expected. 
A settlement was reached as a result of con- 
ciliation by a representative of the Quebec 
Department of Labour and a special con- 
ciliator appointed by the Federal Minister of 
Labour at the request of the member of 
Parliament for the district. A new schedule 
of wages was agreed upon providing for in- 
creased rates and for more satisfactory work- 
ing conditions and it was arranged that a 
committee of employees would be recognized 
by the management. The settlement was 
submitted to a vote of all employees and was 
approved by a substantial majority on March 
18. Work was resumed partially the next day 
and generally on March 22. 


Wooten TextTiLE WorxKERS (WEAVERS, Dyers, 
Htc.), St. Jouns, P.Q.—Employees, approxim- 
ately 65, in one establishment employing dyers, 
bleachers, etc., ceased work on March 16, de- 
manding increases in wages, reduction in hours 
worked, and recognition of the National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers, and 
on March 18 they were jointed by 78 em- 
ployees in a woollen textile mill under the 
same management, also demanding recognition 
of the union. Conciliation by a representative 
of the Quebec Department of Labour did not 
result in a settlement. The strikers agreed to 
arbitrate but the management refused. At 
the end of the month a settlement had not 
been reported. 


Carpet WEAVERS AND SETTERS, PETERBOROUGH, 
Ont—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on March 20 to secure an increase in 
wages of twenty-five per cent, being the 
restoration of a reduction made during the 
depression. Negotiations between officers of 
the union and the management resulted in an 
increase of ten per cent being made, and work 
was resumed on March 29. 


Cotton Facrory WorkERS, WELLAND, ONT. 
—A number of workers employed on the 
night shift in one factory ceased work on 
March 30, alleging discrimination by the 
management in making adjustments in wages 
and working conditions following a strike 
which terminated on February 9. It is re- 
ported that only twenty-five or thirty of the 
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employees caused the stoppage, thus indirectly 
involving over one hundred other employees, 
by turning off the power, and tried to induce 
the day shift to strike. Most of the night 
shift resumed work on the next shift and the 
others were declared by the management to 
have forfeited their positions. It was stated 
that the allegations had been investigated 
twice by an officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour but had not been substantiated. 
The officers of the United Textile Workers of 
America stated that the stoppage should not 
have occurred as there had been no negotia- 
tions or authorization for such action. 

FuRNITURE. Facrory WoRKERS, WESTERN 
Ontario—Employees in a number of fac- 
tories in several localities ceased work on 
March 1 to secure an agreement with the 
manufacturers as negotiations for a renewal 
of that in effect from August 5, 1935, to June 
30, 1936, had not been successful. This agree- 
ment had been extended under the Ontario 
Industrial Standards Act to all furniture fac- 
tories throughout the province except the 
Toronto district. ‘The strike was called by the 
District Council of the Furniture Workers’ 
Union of the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America andinvolved work- 
ers at Hanover, Wingham, Chesley, Strat- 
ford, Kincardine, Listowel, Lucknow, Owen 
Sound, Strathroy, Kitchener, Hespeler and 
Preston. The union demands included the 
forty-four hour week with time and one-half 
rates of pay for overtime, a minimum rate of 50 
cents per hour for skilled classes, 43 cents for 
semi-skilled, 85 cents for unskilled and 20 
cents for boys under twenty-one years of age. 
As a result of conferences with officials of the 
Ontario Department of Labour an agreement 
was reached which provided for two zones, 
B including the following cities and surround- 
ing areas; Toronto, Hamilton, St. Thomas, 
London, Woodstock, Kitchener, Guelph and 
Stratford, and A the rest of the province. 
Maximum hours per week are forty-seven with 
time and one-half for overtime. For boys in 
both zones the minimum rate is 18 cents per 
hour with annual increases of three cents per 
hour for four years. For the other classes 
the minimum rates are: Zone A, unskilled 
32 cents, semi-skilled 37 cents, skilled 40 cents, 
average wages for all not to be less than 37 
cents; Zone B, unskilled 34 cents, semi-skilled 
39 cents, skilled 49 cents, with the average for 
all not less than 39 cents. It was arranged that 
the agreement would be extended to all fac- 
tories under the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario and it is outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. Work was resumed generally in the 
factories on strike on March 8. 

Founpry Workers, Pornt Epwarp (Sarnia), 
Ont.—A number of employees, moulders, core- 
makers and labourers, in one establishment 
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producing castings for automobiles ceased work 
on March 1, some remaining in the factory 
and preventing other workers from using the 
machinery, while others picketed outside and 
prevented the entry of other workers and 
trucks for the transportation of the castings. 
The management then closed the establish- 
ment. The strikers were members of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers of North America affiliated with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization 
(Lasour Gazerte, August, 1936, page 680). 
This union had recently organized a local 
and asked the employer for an eight hour 
day, $5 per day and recognition of a union 
committee to deal with grievances, sanitary 
and other shop conditions. The management 
refused and stated that the union represented 
only a small minority of the 370 employees. 
The union reported that while the wage rate 
was 50 cents per hour for nine hours, it often 
required ten and one-half hours to turn out 
the work required, with no extra pay. The 
strikers in the plant were summoned before 
a magistrate on charges of trespass but did not 
appear and the authorities were considering 
what action should be taken to avoid violence. 
On March 3 a body of the employees not on 
strike armed with clubs and iron rods entered 
the plant and ejected the seventy-eight 
strikers, handing them over to the police and 
then searched their homes for those who had 
escaped. A number were reported to be 
injured, three being taken to the hospital. 
Work was then resumed, the strikers being 
replaced. Provincial police were sent to the 
locality and remained until March 8. On 
March 5, fifty-five of the strikers were con- 
victed of trespassing and released on suspended 
sentence, while ten were discharged owing to 
lack of identification. The president of the 
local union was fined $10 and costs. An 
organizer of the union was charged with assault 
but this was dismissed on March 12 as the 
informant did not appear. Various labour 
organizations, a committee of clergymen and 
business men in Toronto, and the City Council 
of Sarnia adopted resolutions that the pro- 
vincial or federal government should investi- 
gate the dispute. 


MeraL Facrory Workers (Auto Parts), 
Osuawa, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on March 18, their demand 
for an increase in wages and recognition of the 
United Automobile Workers of America having 
been refused. As a result of conciliation by 
officials of the provincial Department of 
Labour a settlement was reached. providing 
for a compromise on the increase and for 
recognition of the union. Work was resumed 
on March 24. Wages for women were ad- 
vanced seven cents per hour, and for males 
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IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1937* 


Remarks 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1937 


MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Van- 
couver, B.C 


eoceserseser see eros 


Fur, Leather, etc.— ‘ 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen (coastwise 
work), Vancouver, B.C...... 


202 


100 


200 


2,000 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; 


1,000 Commenced Nov. 23, 1936; 


4,000 | Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge of 


employees, claimed to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 


for union agreement, 
increased wages and 40-hour week; unterminated. 


for recognition of 
union; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1937 


Logcine— 
Loggers, Flanders, Ont.......... 


Mininc— 
Metal miners, Montauban-les- 
NETO S IE Cres rene aa tk are oes 
Coal miners, Canmore, Alta..... 


Coal miners, Stellarton, N.S.... 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakers, Toronto, Ont... «.«. 0%" 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco workers (tiers), 
Kingsvilley Onte. 25S. So. 


Tobacco workers, Kingsville, 
CONE aie ae oe. aida ede 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Katehener) Ont. .../2.>.-..- 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery workers, Owen Sound, 
Tas hs alah ae co? ack AR Be Neat EE 


Teatiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q 


eee eo esses eoeoteeos 


Woollen textile factory workers 
(weavers and dyers), St. 
Johns, 


Carpet weavers and setters, 
Peterborough, Ont. 2.00)... 


175 


240 
200 


450 


22 


90 


156 


550 


57 


842 


153 


95 


262 


720t|Commenced Mar. 4, 1937; 
1,400 |Commenced Mar. 9, 1987; 


450 


286 


10 


1,700 


2,750 


114 


7,500 


3, 900 


522 


Commenced Mar. 4, 1937; against discharge of 
workers, alleged to be for union activity; un- 
terminated Mar. 5, 1937; partially successful. 


for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 6, 1937; in favour of workers. 

for employment of 
additional workers; terminated Mar. 22, 19387; 


in favour of employer. 


Commenced Mar. 11, 1937; for discharge of certain 
worker; terminated Mar. 12, 1987; in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1937; against dismissal of 
workers, alleged to be for union activity, for 
union recognition, increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated Mar. 15, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 10, 1937; for increased wage 
rates on change of material; terminated Mar. 10, 
19387; compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 18, 1937; for adjustment of piece 
rates; unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 24, 1937; 
reduced hours and ‘recognition of union; 
minated. 


for increased wages, 
unter- 


Commenced Mar. 20, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated Mar. 22, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 10, 1937; 
and changes in working conditions; 
Mar. 20, 1937; compromise. 


for increased wages 
terminated 


Commenced Mar. 16, 1937; for increased wages, 
et hours, and union ‘recognition; untermin- 
ate 


Commenced Mar. 20, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated March 27, 1937; compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1937 


Number Time 
Industry, of loss in 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1937—Concluded 


Cotton factory workers, Well- 
Bn, ONG! alia Pee ek poe ee 30 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory workers, 


Western Ontario............. 1,500 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Point Ed- 
ward (Sarnia), Ont.. : 100 


Metal factory workers (auto 
parts), Oshawa, Ont......... 150 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Bridge— 


Caisson workers, Montreal, 
Pp. 


hades bev. Pers al inde as 62 310 


SER VICE— 
Business, etc. 
Beverage dispensers, Toronto, 
CG LO EIR G NAL Wiehe eo 8 


30 [Commenced Mar. 30, 1937; 


9,000 


against alleged dis 
crimination; terminated Mar. 30, 1937; in favour- 


of employer. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1937; for union agreement 
with increased wages; terminated Mar. 6, 19387; 
compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1937; for increased wages, - 
reduced hours and recognition of uuion com- 
mittee; terminated Mar. 2, 1937; in favour of 
employer. 


750 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1937; for recognition of union 


and increased wages; terminated Mar. 23, 1937; 


compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 1, 1937; 
terminated Mar. 5, 19387; 


for increased wages; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced Mar. 4, 1987; for union agreement 
with increased wages; unterminated. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


tEmployees were paid for the time lost. 


five cents, except that some of the lower paid 
were raised ten cents. Negotiations for a re- 
duction in hours below ten per day are to take 
place later. 

Caisson Workers, MontreaL, P.Q.—Em- 
ployees on one construction job ceased work 
from March 1 to March 6, demanding an in- 
crease In wages. As a result of conciliation 
by officials of the Federal Department of 
Labour a schedule with higher wage rates and 
improved working conditions under pressure 
was agreed upon and work was resumed. The 
proceedings are outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, Toronto, ONT.—Em- 
ployees in one hotel ceased work on March 
4, demanding a union agreement with wage 
increases from $15 per week of 54 hours to 
$18 for floormen and $21 for tapmen. The 
employer was involved in a strike of bakery 
-and confectionery workers and the beverage 
dispensers ceased work and made the above 
demands for themselves. The other dispute 


was settled on March 16 as stated elsewhere 
in this article, but the beverage dispensers 
continued on strike. At the end of the month 
a settlement had not been reached. 


Cotton Textile Industries in Canada 


A report entitled “The Cotton Textile In- 
dustries in Canada, 1935,” has been issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The report 
is based on returns received from 106 estab- 
lishments, being two more than in 1934. The 
gross value of production in the cotton tex- 
tile group amounted to $68,917,349 in 1935, 
a decrease of $1,358,631 or 1:9 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. Capital 
investment also declined by $5,168,204 or 6:2 
per cent, to $77,902,879, while the total num- 
ber of employees increased by 219, or 1:9 per 
cent, to 20,248. The combined salaries and 
wages in 1935 amounted to $15,031,412, being 
a decrease of $375,939, or 2:4 per cent. The 
cost of materials used rose by 2:4 per cent 
or $926,128 to a total of $38,615,498. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour GazmeTTre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts In ‘Canada and Other ‘Countries, 
1936. The latter review included a table sum- 
marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 
and lockouts since 1919 in the several coun- 
tries for which such figures were available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. 
Statistics given in the annual review and in 
this monthly article are taken as far as 
possible directly from the government public- 
ations of the various countries concerned, while 
information as to particular disputes is ob- 
tained for the most part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Febru- 
ary was 75 and 11 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 86 
disputes in »rogress during the month, involv- 
ing 24,900 workers with a time loss of 84,000 
working days for the month. 

Of the 75 disputes beginning in February, 
16 were over demands for increases in wages, 
2 over proposed wage reductions, 17 over other 
wage questions,.3 over questions as to working 
hours, 16 over the employment of particular 
persons or classes, 7 over other questions as 
to working arrangements and 11 over questions 
of trade union principle. Three disputes were 
due to sympathetic action. Final settlements 
were reached in 54 disputes during February, 
of which 11 were settled in favour of workers, 
25 in favour of employers and 18 ended in a 
compromise. In 8 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of 10,000 bus drivers and other 
motor transport employees, affecting street 
and highway traffic in Scotland lasted from 
March 9 to March 19. Work was resumed 
pending negotiations for increased wage rates. 

Two thousand armament workers at Glas- 
gow went out on strike March 27 for an 
advance in wages. 

Two strikes in aeroplane manufacturing 
plants occurred during March. One, at Derby, 
lasted for three weeks when 300 grindermen 
went on strike demanding higher wages and 
indirectly affecting 3,500 other employees. 
Work was resumed March 11 pending nego- 
tiations as to wage rates. The other strike, at 
Hayes, Middlesex, over the dismissal of one 
employee. was settled after five days, on 
March 10, when the employee concerned had 
secured work elsewhere. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in Decem- 
ber was 137 and 120 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 257 
disputes in progress during the month, involy- 
ing 196,000 workers with a time loss of 2,260,- 
000 working days for the month, 


Demanding that the United Automobile 
Workers of America be the sole bargaining 
agency for all employees, 67,000 employees of 
the Chrysler Motor Company plants in the 
Detroit, Michigan, area became involved in 
a strike March 8, in which 6,000 workers occu- 
pied the plants in a sit down strike. Twenty 
thousand workers in an automobile body plant 
were indirectly involved. Through the media- 
tion of the Governor of Michigan and federal 
government officials, the strikers left the plant 
March 24, but an agreement was not reached 
until April 6, when the union was recognized 
as the bargaining agency for its members and 
the union agreed to prevent “sit down” 
strikes and other stoppages in the plants for 
the duration of the agreement, that is until 
the end of March, 1938. Further meetings 
were to be held to settle other points at issue, 
following the resumption of work. 

A strike of 10,000 employees of the Hudson 
Motor Company at Detroit also began March 
8, and was settled April 8, on practically the 
same terms as in the Chrysler Company strike. 

When they failed to agree with employers 
on the terms for the renewal of their agree- 
ment, 460,000 bituminous coal miners through- 
out the Eastern Appalachian region went on 
strike for one day, April 2. Agreement was 
reached by the end of the day, in which the 
wage increases demanded were granted, but 
the miners withdrew their further demands 
for a two weeks’ vacation and a guarantee of 
200 days work a year. 

Strikes of employees of hosiery manufactur- 
ing plants at Reading, Pennsylvania, involving 
9,000 workers, were in progress during March. 
Settlements were reached in some mills on 
March 25. 

A strike of 5,500 taxi drivers at Chicago, 
Illinois, began March 5, when they demanded 
closed shop conditions and increased commis- 
sions. Violent incidents were reported March 
17. No report of a settlement has been noted. 

At Santa Monica, California, 2,500 employees 
of an aeroplane manufacturing plant went on 
strike February 23. Although the majority of 
the strikers had ‘returned to work before 
March 11, final settlement was not reached 
until then. The strikers secured recognition 
of their union, a division of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, as the collective bargaining 
agency for its own members. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH 


Purposes of $1,000,000 Vote for Training Projects Outlined by 
Minister of Labour 


HE provision in the estimates of the 
Department of Labour of a sum of 
$1,000,000 (a new vote) for the specific pur- 
pose of developing training projects for un- 
employed young people featured a discussion 
in the House of Commons recently. As in- 
dicated by the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers in the House on March 
29 in introducing Bill 80—The Unemployment 
and Agricultural Assistance Act, 1937—this 
legislation provided the means by which the 
Dominion government could co-operate with 
provincial governments in dealing with the 
establishment of unemployed youth. 


Subsequently, on April 9, in the considera- 
tion of the Department’s estimates, the pur- 
pose of the $1,000,000 item “to provide for 
development and training projects for unem- 
ployed young people,” was given in greater 
detail by the Minister. 

Reviewing the background, Hon. Mr. Rogers 
referred to the establishment of a youth em- 
ployment committee as an adjunct to the 
National Employment Commission. Upon the 
basis of information obtained through the 
registration and classification of the unem- 
ployed there was indicated a “very special 
problem as regards the age-group of eighteen 
to twenty-five years” who had completed their 
school years and who have been obliged to 
seek employment under most unfavorable con- 
ditions. Accordingly, as a result of a study, 
it had been recommended that a sum be 
placed in the estimates to provide for special 
training projects. Dealing with the manner 
in which this sum is to be expended to the 
greatest advantage, the Minister stated: 


“The youth employment committee made 
a number of reports directly to the national em- 
ployment commission. The commission gave 
further study to these reports and made definite 
recommendations to the government. In these 
reports the suggestion was made that this 
money could be expended to the best advan- 
tage in some provinces upon forestry projects 
or upon projects which would enable unem- 
ployed young men to fit themselves for work 
in the primary industries of those particular 
provinces. For example, in British Columbia, 
where there is a very large forest reserve and 
lumbering is a basic industry, it was 
suggested that it would be most desirable that 
the training projects there should relate to 
forestry or to mining, another important in- 
dustry in the province. So far as the western 
provinces are concerned, there is an obvious 
advantage in having training projects directed 


rather towards employment in agriculture in 
one of its forms or conceivably in the building 
trades. We have had some definite representa- 
tions with regard to the need for further 
skilled labour in the building trades in some 
of the western provinces. In the central 
provinces there is need also for work in the 
forests, particularly fire protection, and we 
have under consideration the establishment 
of a small corps of young unemployed men 
who will gain experience and as well, we be- 
heve, a wholesome acquaintance with the out- 


‘doors in the protection of the forests.” 


Continuing, the Minister pointed out that 
‘it would be neither wise nor practical to 
indicate one pre-digested plan, so to speak, 
which would apply generally throughout the 
Dominion”, and added: ‘“We are of the 
opinion, especially where we have in view that. 
this action should be taken in co-operation 
with the provinces, that the training projects 
should be related as far as possible to the basic 
industries of the province wherein unem- 
ployment exists. There is also, and I believe 
it is becoming more evident each day, a grow- 
ing need for training some of our young un- 
employed in the skilled trades. That applies 
particularly in certain branches of the building 
industry. Hon. Members are well aware that 
this industry has been passing through a very 
acute depression. It has not responded as 
quickly to the forces of recovery as have 
some other industries in the country. At the 
same time it is now becoming recognized in 
some of the larger cities that we may have a 
real shortage in the building and construction 
industry. We propose to discuss with the 
provincial governments of the more indus- 
trialized provinces the feasibility of arranging 
special classes for unemployed young people 
in such trades as are most likely to ensure 
their early absorption into the economic life 
of the country.” 

The Minister indicated that in the estab- 
lishment of any industrial classes the trade 
unions would be consulted. He observed that 
what was being proposed under the vote was 
no “more than an approach to the larger 
problem,” adding that from all the informa- 
tion obtained in recent months “there is no 
feature of the general unemployment problem 
that challenges our attention and interest to- 
day to a greater degree than this problem 
which we seek to deal with under this vote.” 

Further outlining the intent of the vote, the 
Minister said: 

“TIn the allocation of these amounts we shall 
be obliged to work with the provincial govern- 
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ments, as we shall have to do in connection 
with other votes which have received the con- 
sideration of the committee. It is not intended 
to set up camps except where camps are a 
necessary part of the equipment for the work 
which is to be undertaken. That would apply 
to forestry work, and probably to training pro- 
jects for hard rock mining. Where it is 
contemplated to give special courses else- 
where to train the unemployed, we shall try 
to utilize, in co-operation with the provincial 
governments, the existing equipment in the 
form of technical schools, and so on. We shall 
try to arrange the courses in such a way as to 
bring about the highest degree of absorption 
of young people in industry. I might say that 


it is not intended that the money shall be re- 
served exclusively for umemployed young 
men. We have in mind that some provision 
may have to be made for unemployed young 
women. They will be provided with training 
in certain classes of work as may be recom- 
mended to the government..... 

“T am somewhat at a disadvantage in 
stating exactly how far this money will go. I 
have not the least thought that the vote is 
large enough to deal with the problem as one 
would like to deal with it, but at the same 
time I hope it is large enough to give us a 
clear sense of direction, if we find the problem 
is a continuing one.” 


JOINT MEETING OF DOMINION CONFERENCE OF MAYORS 
AND UNION OF CANADIAN MUNICIPALITIES 


A joint meeting of the Dominion Conference 
of Mayors and the Union of Canadian Muni- 
cipalities was held on March 16, 17 and 18 
in Ottawa, about 200 mayors and other civic 
representatives from all parts of the Dominion 
being in attendance. The meeting constituted 
the third in a series of the Dominion Con- 
ference of Mayors and the 37th annual conven- 
tion of the Union of Canadian municipalities. 


Addresses and Reports 


In a brief address of welcome the Chairman 
of the Dominion Conference, Mayor Stanley 
Lewis of Ottawa, stated that “in the two years 
of its existence, the Dominion Conference of 
Mayors has accomplished a great deal for the 
municipalities of Canada.” He said that the 
joint meeting had been called “to arrange 
for amalgamation with the thirty-seven year 
old Union of Canadian Municipalities in order 
that duplication of effort in our field may be 
eliminated and our strength may be increased.” 

Alderman W. H. Biggar of Montreal, as 
retiring president of the Union of Canadian 
Municipalities, submitted a report dealing with 
the past activities of that organization and 
the proposed amalgamation of the two bodies. 
“Both bodies”, he said, “are in favour of this 
move, in principle, and it remains only to 
work out the details.” The report, containing 
recommendations regarding the proposed fusion 
was referred to the nominating committee 
for action, 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and 
Municipalities 


In the new constitution of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipalities the 
purposes of the organization were outlined 
as. follows. 


“1. To collect and disseminate statistics and 
related information on all manner of municipal 
practices and procedures. Such information 
as is gathered shall be made available to all 


agencies or individuals with a _ legitimate 


interest in municipalities. 

“2. To hold an annual conference for the 
purpose of discussing matters of municipal 
administration of interest to municipalities. 

“3. To represent the interests of Canadian 
cities, towns, and municipal authorities, before 
the Government of Canada. 

“4. To undertake such joint activities as 
may be in the interests of the local governing 
bodies of Canada.” 


Submissions to the Government 


On March 18, a delegation from the joint 
conference was received by the following 
cabinet ministers representing the Government: 
Hon, E. Lapointe, Minister of Justice; Hon. 
Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of Labour; 
Hon. T. A. Crerar, Minister of Mines and 
Natural Resources; Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister 
of Transport; Hon. J. E. Michaud, Minister 
of Fisheries and the Hon. Ian Mackenzie, 
Minister of National Defence, 

The delegation discussed with these Muinis- 
ters, the many problams confronting the muni- 
cipalities. A number of resolutions were 
presented dealing with unemployment and 
direct relief, housing, and municipal finances, 
etc. 


Direct Relief—The resolution on Direct 
Relief declared inter alia that unemployment 
is a national emergency and national responsi- 
bility; that some provincial governments can 
no longer assume any responsibility for relief; 
that the costs had been “improperly imposed” 
upon the municipalities; and that as relief 
costs had resulted “in breaking down the finan- 
cial structure of many urban centres;” and 
called upon the Dominion Government to 
“forthwith increase their grants-in-aid by such 
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amounts as are necessary to preserve the 
financial structures of the urban municipalities 
pending a proper redistribution of the costs 
of relief and of public revenues to permanently 
stabilize public assistance in Canada and the 
preparation of a scheme of work and wages 
to replace unemployment relief.” 


Finance and Tazxation—Pointing out that 
the duties and responsibilities of the munici- 
palities had increased without any correspond- 
ing increase in the power to raise the revenue 
necessary to meet obligations, thereby incurring 
“serious financial difficulties;” and that there 
should be “a constitutional revision of all the 
rights” of the various governments; and that 
as the Dominion Government had declared 
its intention of appointing a Royal Commission 
to inquire into this distribution of functions 
the following recommendations on finance and 
taxation were submitted: 

“The Dominion Government be urged to 
instruct and to authorize the said Royal 
Commission in its terms of reference to inquire 
into and report on the problems of the 
municipalities of Canada arising from the 
distribution of powers and functions as betw een 
the Dominion, the provinces and the munici- 
palities, thereby relieving the municipalities 
and property owners to a. degree that would 
further encourage the buying and _ building 
of homes; and 

“The Parliament of Canada be urged to 
extend to the Bank of Canada the power to 
and the responsibility of assisting the 
Dominion, Provincial and municipal govern- 
ments in financing at a minimum of expense to 
the taxpayers: and 

“The Dominion Government in all cases of 
duplication of taxation on revenue be urged 
to undertake the collection and the distri- 
bution thereof to the provincial and municipal 
governments making such levy.” 


Housing—Referring to the lack of facilities 
under the Dominion Housing Act for the 
provision of loans by large companies outside 
of the big cities, and the possibility of people 
in small towns and cities building homes if 
they were able to obtain loans under the 
Act, the delegation presented proposals re- 
questing that arrangements be made “to place 
large and small centres and towns on an equal 
footing under the Dominion Housing Act;” 
and that “funds be made available to all 
municipalities for low cost housing.” It was 
also requested that the Dominion Government 
“delegate to the Bank of Canada the power 
to lend money to municipalities for the pur- 
pose provided for in the Dominion Housing 
Act.” 


Technical Education.—Indicating the desir- 
ability for the continuation and extension of 
technical education in Canada and stating 
that “it is now proposed to greatly curtail 
Dominion grants for this purpose,” a resolution 
was presented requesting the Dominion Gov- 


ernment to continue the grants for the develop- 
ment of Technical Education “on at least 
the present scale.” On this subject, Hon, Mr. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, observed that if 
there was one field claimed by the provinces 
as their own it was education. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions recommended the extension 
of the Farmers’ Creditors Arrangement Act 
to urban property holders; the assumption 
by the Dominion Government of the responsi- 
bility for the administration and financing of 
public assistance to all ex-service men and 
their dependents; that privileges enjoyed by 
the Provincial Governments in the matter of 
Dominion Sales Tax and Excise Tax be 
extended to cities and municipalities; and 
that the Dominion and Provincial Government 
have complete water surveys made in various 
locations “in which conditions are such that 
action should be taken.” 

During the three day conference, reports 
were presented dealing with the proceedings 
(between August 11, 1936 to March 15, 1937) 
of the continuing committee of the Dominion 
Conference of Mayors, and two statistical 
reports prepared y the Economist of the 
Dominion Conference of Mayors, H. Carl 
Goldenberg, M.A., one of which dealt with 
“Municipal Debts, Interest Rates and Debt 
Charges in Canada” and another on “Un- 
employment Relief Costs in Canadian Muni- 
cipalities.” Discussions were held on various 
topics such as Unemployment Relief, Housing, 
Municipal Debts, and other problems confront- 
ing municipal administrations. 


Mining in Nova Scotia in 1936 


“The Annual Report on Mines, 19386,” for 
the Department of Public Works and Mines, 
Nova Scotia, indicates that the average num- 
ber of men employed at coal mines in 1936 
was 13,136 as compared with 12,946 in the 
previous year. Total number of man-days 
worked for the year ended November 30, 
1936, was 2,806,480, compared with 2,720,357 
in the year ended September 30, 1935. A 
substantial increase in coal output and sales 
is also reported, coal output for the calendar 
year 1936 being 5,932,797 tons. The number 
of fatal accidents at coal mines during 1936 
was 16, the number during the previous year 
being 31. Of these fatal accidents 15 occurred 
underground, 10 of which were causatively 
classified as “mine cars and locomotives,” 4 
as “falls of roof or face” and 1 as “mining 
machines.” The surface accident was classi- 
fied as ”miscellaneous.” 
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ALL-CANADIAN CONGRESS OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of Seventh Convention 


ITH an attendance of ninety-two dele- 
gates representing twenty national and 
chartered local unions, the seventh convention 
of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour was 
held in Toronto on March 8-10. As indicated 
in the address of the President, Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, among the primary objects of the con- 
vention was the co-ordination of labour organi- 
zation on a national industrial basis through- 
out Canada. 

By reference to the constitution and to execu- 
tive reports to previous conventions, President 
Mosher emphasized to the delegates the basic 
principles and policies of the Congress. He 
considered it of the “ utmost importance ” that 
workers who are organized in independent na- 
tional and local unions should maintain a 
national union centre through which to express 
their aims and aspirations. In this respect the 
president further declared that the “ delegates 
now had the opportunity to show that we are 
determined to make progress in organizing the 
unorganized workers of Canada, and in secur- 
ing improvements in their wages and working 
conditions.” He added that “we have far 
more important work to do than to seek op- 
portunities to attack rival organizations, or to 
vilify any group of workers because of their 
views on political or economic matters.” In 
concluding, President Mosher stated that “ by 
co-operation, tolerance, good-will and steady 
*ffort in the right direction, a great deal could 
se done to give the national movement the 
stimulus it requires.” 


Affiliation of Steel Workers 


Featuring one of the sessions was the address 
of Mr. Ivan J. Campbell, president of the 
Algoma Steel Workers Union, in which he 
stated that steel workers would soon be na- 
tional in scope. In submitting an application 
for affiliation with the All-Canadian Congress, 
Mr. Campbell expressed the hope that steel 
workers would be accepted as a national or- 
ganization. The convention unanimously ac- 
cepted the application for membership, and 
this body, formerly an independent labour unit, 
accordingly became identified with the Con- 
gress. 


Reports and Financial Statement 


In the report of the provisional committee 
(a body established by court order, following 
a division in the organization, in order to con- 
duct the business of the congress until the 
present convention) appeared a review of 


activities during its four months’ existence. 
Subsequently during the convention this com- 
mittee was discharged, its services being no 
longer required. 

The report of the editor and manager of the 
Canadian Unionist, official publication of the 
Congress, emphasized the necessity for news 
accounts of the activities of trade union locals. 
The delegates were reminded that a French 
section is now a regular feature of the pub- 
lication. 

The financial statement, covering the period 
ending December 31, 1936, showed assets in 
excess of liabilities of $1,609.09. 

A number of minor amendments were made 
to the constitution, one of which provided for 
one vice-president instead of two. 


Convention Addresses 


Addressing the convention were Mr. George 
Keen, secretary of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada, and Mr. Fred Knowles, general secre- 
tary of the Amalgamated Civil Servants of 
Canada. Mr. Keen stressed the necessity of 
closer unity between labour unions and the co- 
operative movement, while Mr. Knowles dealt 
with the aims and objects of this civil service 
body. 


Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in the 


adopted resolutions were as follows:— 

Adoption of an hourly rate or weekly wage 
as the sole basis of schedules under the Indus- 
trial Standards Act. 

Developing of domestic and interprovincial 
trade. 

Approving of the principle of old-age pen- 
sions becoming available at age 60. 

Favouring annual holidays with pay for all 
workers. 

Expressing willingness to co-operate with 
members of unions outside the Congress in any 
and every effort to better the conditions of the 
workers, 

Protesting against the treatment received by 
veteran pensioners. 

Approving the action of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in restoring full rates of pay to all 
employees of the Civil Service of Canada. 

Supporting the efforts of Canadian railway 
workers to obtain the abolition of their 
present wage deduction. 

Extending the scope of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to include all industries 
and the enlarging of the conciliation facilities 
of the Federal Department of Labour. 

Favouring the extension of consumers’ co- 
operatives, and adopting the principles of co- 
operation as an important means of improving 
the workers’ standard of living. 

Re-affirming the policy of industrial unionism 
of the Congress 
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Requesting the appointment by the Federal 
Government of a Royal Commission, in con- 
sultation with the provinces, to consider 
amendments to the British North America 
Act. 

Organizing millmen to the fullest possible 
extent. 

Favouring an amendment to the British 
North America Act which will enable the Fed- 
eral Parliament to pass the “Weekly Day of 
Rest,” “Minimum Wages” and “Limitation of 
Hours of Work” Acts of 1935. 

Granting. all workers, including  hourly- 
rated workers, a full holiday without loss of 
pay on Coronation Day, May 12, 1937. 

Inviting the Federation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada to co- operate with the All-Canadian 
Congress in oe ater the workers in the 
province of Quebec. 

Opposing the removal of any restrictions 
upon immigration until such action is war- 
ranted by economic conditions in Canada. 

Re-affirming the policy of the All-Canadian 
Congress of “Labour of securing unity and 
harmony in the national labour movement by 
means of organization and education. 

Expressing appreciation of the strong stand 
taken by the Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, in his 1937 New Year’s 
Message, in support. of the right of the work- 
ers to organize and bargain “collectively, and 
of the efforts of Hon, Mr. Rogers and the 
Department of Labour to ensure the recogni- 
tion of that right by employers. 
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Warning the workers of Canada against the 
rise of Fascism. 

Urging the government, in the event of this 
country being involved in another war, to 
take adequate measures to prevent profiteering 
in any form, and that, to this end, it take over 
and Operate industries essential to the manu- 
facture of war material. 

Giving full support to the League of Na- 
tions as an instrument of collective security. 

Urging a study by the National Employment 
Commission of the reasons for the indicated 
decline in living standards. 

Suggesting the appointing of a Royal Com- 
mission to study the problem of re-occurring 
depression periods and recommend solutions. 

Urging all provincial governments to extend 
minimum wage laws as rapidly as possible, to 
extend the minimum rates and provide heavier 
penalties for evasions of such laws. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President, A. R. 
Mosher, Ottawa, Ont.; vice-president, C. A. 
Beattie, Toronto, Ont.; secretary-treasurer, N. 
S. Dowd, 230 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa, Ont. 

Executive board members: Ivan J. Camp- 
bell, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.; J. Lea, London, 
Ont.; Mrs. M. Finch, Toronto, Ont., and G. R. 
Hodgson, Toronto, Ont. 





NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
New Brunswick Federation, at which there 
were thirty-seven delegates present, was held 
at Fredericton, March 2-4, 1937. 

The president and executive board presented 
reports covering various phases of the activi- 
ties carried on during the year, and the reports 
also contained several recommendations which 
were favourably received and endorsed by the 
convention. The report of the secretary-trea- 
surer showed the Federation to be in a healthy 
financial condition, the membership being ap- 
proximately the same as for the previous year. 


Joint Legislative Program 


A joint legislative program of the provincial 
transportation brotherhoods and the Federation 
was submitted to the government and con- 
tained the following recommendations: Crea- 
tion of a Department of Labour; regulation of 
motor bus and truck transportation; right of 
employees to organize; a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the government, employers and 
labour to consider amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act; enactment of labour 
and social legislation, including amendments 
to the British North America Act, and a Fair 
Wage Act. 


Convention Addresses 


During the convention the delegates were 
addressed by Hon. A. A. Dysart, premier of 
the province; Hon. Dr. W. F. Roberts, Minister 
of Health and Labour, and Hon. F. C. Squires, 
Leader of the Opposition. Others who spoke 
were: R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; W. L. Best, 
vice-president and national legislative repre- 
sentative, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; A. J. Kelly, Dominion legis- 
lative representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, and 8. H. Shaw, chairman, New 
Brunswick joint legislative committee of the 
transportation brotherhoods. 


Resolutions 


Among the recommendations contained in the 
adopted resolutions were:— 


Refunding by the Provincial Government to 
the various municipalities of thirty per cent 
of all income collected from motor vehicle 
licences and gasoline taxes. 

Employing of two licensed operators in each 
theatre during the time the public are ad- 
mitted. 

Advocating that all workers be included in 
the Compensation Act of all provinces. 


Favouring the extension of the Compensation 
Act to include silicosis and tuberculosis. 
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Seeking protection of the legal right of work- 
ers to organize in organizations of their own 
choosing, without interference, intimidation, or 
coercion on the part of the employer or his 
agent, and the right of workers to collective 
bargaining through representatives of their 
own choosing, together with the imposition of 
heavy geet upon employers for violation 
of same. 

Condemning the use of “yellow dog” con- 
tracts. 

Proposing proper trials of any action deal- 
ing with industrial disputes, and until such 
trial there shall be no temporary or interim 
injuncton issued, 

Favouring an elevator safety code for the 
Dominion of Canada, 

Abolishing of sand blasting. 

Elimination of one-man street cars in Canada. 

Placing all highway transportation under the 
authority and control of the Transportation 
Commission. 

Adopting of one international union label. 

Prohibiting the foreclosure of mortgage on 
farms and dwellings 

Paying of old age pensions at the age of 
sixty-five years. 

Supplying free school books to pupils in 
grades 6 to 8 inclusive. 

Granting to employees an opportunity of 
answering all charges before being dismissed. 

Urging the provincial legislature to pass en- 
abling legislation at the present session, 
granting the necessary powers to the Federal 
Parliament to enact social and labour reforms. 

Using union-made materials and supplies in 
preference to non-union products by all gov- 
ernment bodies of the province. 

Ensuring New Brunswick workers protec- 
tion from loss of employment through importa- 
tion of outside workers. 

Setting a limit to the number of inexperi- 
enced workers that may be employed in any 
one camp, crew or other unit and the restora- 
tion of the “minimum wage” in forest opera- 
tions industry. 

Opposing eontract work of all kinds. 


Favouring due law observance of Labour 


ay. 

rahe of provincial Industrial Standards 
legislation similar to that in Ontario and 
Quebec. 

A number of resolutions were referred to the 
incoming executive owing to lack of time to 
deal with them properly during the conven- 
tion. 


Election of Officers 


Officers elected were: President, Jas. A. 
Whitebone, Saint John; vice-presidents, G. W. 
Roy Myles, Moncton, Richard Edgecombe, 
McAdam, John W. Wallace, Reynolds; secre- 
tary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, Saint John. 


Wage Order of New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission 


The New Brunswick Royal Gazette of 
March 17 contains wage scale Order No. 8 
of the New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission. This order, which came into 
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effect on March 20, 
wage provisions: 

1. For stream-driving the average rate of 
wages paid by any employer to his employees 
shall not be less than three dollars ($3.00) per 
day and board or its equivalent in the case of 
piece work, provided, however, that the wages 
paid to cooks shall not be included in determin- 
ing the average rate. 


2. For booming and sorting the rate shall be 
twenty-eight cents per hour without board, pro- 
vided, however, where board is furnished by 
the employer the amount charged for same shall 
not exceed fifty cents per day. 


contains the following 


“Planning of Public Works in Relation to 
Unemployment” is the title of a report pub- 
lished recently by the International Labour 
Office. The report contains an analysis of 
material collected by the ‘International 
Labour Office on public works carried out or 
planned by the central authorities of a cer- 
tain number of countries. “The majority of 
countries,’ the report contends, “may now be 
said to have come to the conclusion that a 
planned public works policy, such as that 
recommended by the International Labour 
Conference in 1919 at Washington, can effec- 
tively help to regularize employment over a 
specified period by counterbalancing to some 
extent the fluctuations of private enterprise.” 





The expected construction boom brought on 
by the Home Improvement Plan will create 
a shortage of skilled labour in the Canadian 
building trades by June, Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, 
chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mission, stated in a speech at Montreal re- 
cently. One result would be, he said, that 
when the H. I. P. began to relieve the unem- 
ployment load, municipalities and business 
would have to grant re-training facilities to 
men whose skill had waned while out of work. 


Wages and Hours in U. S. Building Trades 


The United States Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics has recently issued Bulletin No. 626 
entitled “Union Scales of Wages and Hours 
in the Building Trades, May 15, 1936.” Ac- 
cording to this survey, the 1936 index of union 
hourly wage rates for the building trades was 
54 per cent higher than in 1933, at which 
time it was the lowest since 1924. During the 
last 3 years, the index of union hours de- 
creased about 44 per cent. The index of union 
wage rates in effect on May 15, 1936, in the 
70 cities covered in the study, was 91°6, based 
on the 1929 rates as 100. The index of union 
hours was 89-8. The average rate of wages 
in 1936 was $1-:223 per hour; the average 
number of hours provided for in the union 
agreements was 38-7 per week. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 


Orders Governing Employment in Food Industry, Manufacture of Paper 
Products, and Industrial Establishments not already covered 
by Wage Regulations 


The Minimum Wage Board of Quebec has 
recently issued two Orders which supersede 
or amend previous regulations respecting 
employment in the food industry (groups 1 
and 2) and in the manufacture of paper 
boxes. In addition, an entirely new Order 
has been gazetted governing industrial estab- 
lishments not already covered by another 
wage order. 


OrperR No. 14 _ ~ (provisory)—Governing 
employment in the food industry: 


This order, effective from June 1, 19387, 
replaces Orders No. 14, 14a, 14b, and 14c 
(Lasour GazertTe, May, 1936, page 419). 

Where formerly the food industry was com- 
prised in one section, the new Order divides 
it into two groups, viz: 

Group 1, including the making of bonbons, 
chocolates and confectionery; pastry, biscuits, 
bread, macaroni and cereals; jam, gum, 
crushed and evaporated fruits, syrup, pickles; 
canning of fruits and vegetables (excepting 
seasonal canneries); creameries, butter and 
cheese factories. 

Group 2, including distilleries, breweries, 
manufacturing and bottling of mineral and 
aerated water and soft drinks; grocery’s 
specialties; packing houses and allied indus- 
tries. . 

Formerly, the regulation applied to females, 
and males when replacing females. But the 
new order declares all work in the food 
industry as women’s work, and that there- 
fore the minimum rates apply to men as well 
as women. This is set forth in the following 
section: 

“For the object of this Order, and by 
virtue of Section 6a of the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act (Chap. 100, R.S.P.Q. 1925) it is 
decreed that all manipulations of the product 
from the time of its reception are considered 
as female labour; therefore, employees of both 
sexes are subject to the regulations set forth 
by this Order; but the calculation of the 


percentages shall be established separately for 
both women and men.” 


Minumum Rates—In the former Order 
(14c) governing the entire food industry, the 
minimum rates were: 

City and district of Montreal—35 per cent 
of employees at not less than 15 cents per 
hour; and 65 per cent of employees at not 
less than 21 cents per hour. 

Province of Quebec (excepting Montreal) 
—35 per cent of employees at not less than 


13 cents per hour; and 65°per cent of 
employees at not less than 19 cents per hour. 

In the new Order the industry, as already 
indicated, is divided into two groups with a 
minimum wage rate for each group as 
follows: 


Group 1 


City and district of Montreal—35 per cent 
of employees at not less than 15 cents per 
hour; and 65 per cent of employees at not 
less than 23 cents per hour. 

Province of Quebec (excepting Montreal) 
—35 per cent of employees at not less than 
13 cents per hour; and 65 per cent of 
employees at not less than 21 cents per hour. 

Further, it is provided that “in establish- 
ments where the regular scale of wages 
actually paid is higher than the minimum 
fixed by this Order, it is agreed that the 
employer shall not reduce the scale of wages 
until the expiration of this Order.” 

The provisions detailing the method of 
wage payments are the same as in the 
previous Order with the additional stipulation 
that wages are payable weekly, “but in 
exceptional circumstances, where it is the 
custom, they may be paid fortnightly, but 
not later.” : 

In so far as female workers and boys 
under 18 years are concerned, the maximum 
working period is not to exceed 55 hours per 
week unless a special permit has been obtained 
from the Industrial and Commercial Estab- 
lishments Inspection Department, 


Group 2 


City and Island of Montreal—15 per cent 
of employees at not less than 20 cents per 
hour; 20 per cent of the employees, at not 
less than 22 cents per hour; 65 per cent of 
the employees, at not less than 26 cents per 
hour. 

Province of Quebec (excepting Montreal) 
—15 per cent of the employees at not less 
than 17 cents per hour; 20 per cent of the 
employees, at not less than 19 cents per hour; 
65 per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 23 cents per hour. 

The provisions respecting wage payment 
procedure are the same as in Group 1 with 
the same maximum hours (55 per week), 
but in Group 2 it is provided that “the time 
of experience of an employee shall be taken 
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into consideration in her classification. Any 
employee having worked an aggregate number 
of 2,400 hours shall not be paid less than the 
intermediate minimum wage of 22 cents per 
hour in Zone 1 (Island of Montreal) and 19 
cents in Zone 2 (Province of Quebec except 
Montreal) .” 

In its other provisions the Order is similar 
to the one previously in effect. 


Orper No. 17c  (provisory)—Governing 
female employees and males when replacing 
females mm any class of employment in the 
manufacturing of paper boxes, paper bags, 
wooden boxes partially made or finished with 
paper or cardboard; wall paper and all kinds 
of fibre, pulp and paper products: 


This Order comes into effect on June 1, 
1937, and replaces Orders Nos. 17, 17a and 17b 
(Lasour Gazettn, May, 1936, page 420). 


Minimum Rates—The chief changes in 
minimum wage rates are effected by reducing 
the permitted percentage of lowest paid 
employees and increasing the hourly minimum 
in the higher wage groups. In the new 
Order, the established percentages and rates 
are as follows: 


City and Island of Montreal—25 per cent 
of the employees, at not less than 15 cents 
per hour; 15 per cent of the employees, at 
not less than 19 cents per hour; 60 per cent 
of the employees, at not less than 23 cents 
per hour. 


Province of Quebec (with the exception of 
the city and Island of Montreal)—25 per cent 
of the employees, at not less than 13 cents 
per hour; 15 per cent of the employees, at 
not less than 17 cents per hour; 60 per cent 
of the employees, at not less than 21 cents 
per hour. 


The method of wage payment is the same 
as the former Order (17b) except it is stip- 
ulated that wages, are payable weekly and in 
special cases, fortnightly. Employees are 
advised to keep their envelopes “as proof 
whenever necessary.” 


The working maximum remains at 55 hours 
per week and overtime provisions are also 
as formerly, but the following new provision 
appears in the Order: 


“The time of experience of an employee 
shall be taken into consideration in her 
classification. Any employee having worked 
an aggregate number of 4,800 hours, shall not 
be paid less than the intermediate minimum 
wage of 19 cents per hour in Zone 1 (Mont- 
real) and 17 cents in Zone 2 (Province of 
Quebec except Montreal). 
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Orper No. 25—Governing female employees 
or males, when replacing females, in any class 
of employment in all industrial establishments 
not already covered by another wage order. 


This is an entirely new order and its pro- 
visions are as follows:— 


1. MINIMUM.——No wage shall be less than 
is set forth in the following schedule:— 


Montreal and Island of Montreal and a 
AS of 10 miles around and beyond the 
island. 


Beginners, not less than 14-5 cents per hour. 


After 12 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 19 cents per hour. 


After 24 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 23 cents per hour. 


Province of Quebec, with the exception of 
the City and Island of Montreal and a radius 
of 10 miles around and beyond the island. 


Beginners, not less than 12-5 cents per hour. 


After 12 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 17 cents per hour, 


After 24 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 21 cents per hour. 


LocaL Inpustry.—Any industrial establish- 
ment, located in a municipality or rural dis- 
trict of less than 5,000 population, and em- 
ploying less than ten employees (male and 
female) shall benefit of the following scale:— 

Beginners, not less than 12 cents per hour. 


After 12 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 15 cents per hour. 


After 24 months’ experience at the trade, 
not less than 18 cents per hour. 


Population is the population according to 
the latest decennial census of the Dominion 
Government, 


2—MAXIMUM OF JNEXPERIENCED WORKERS. 
—The number of inexperienced workers, in 
whatever industrial establishment governed by 
this Order, shall not exceed 40 per cent of the 
total female working force. This rule shall 
not apply where the female working force is 
less than four, they then must be paid accord- 
ing to their experience as specified above. 


(a) The time of experience of an employee 
shall be computed upon the working hours she 
has worked and not upon the calendar months 
she has spent at the trade from the beginning 
of her apprenticeship. To be entitled to the 
intermediate minimum wage, a worker must 
have 2,400 hours to her credit and 4,800 hours 
to claim the experience minimum wage. 


3—How Waces Must Be PAtp—The em- 
ployee’s wages shall be pad to her wholly in 
cash; no deduction being permitted for any 
cause or purpose whatsoever. Said wages be 
given to her in a sealed envelope on which 
shall be written: her name, her register num- 
ber, the date of the week or of the fortnight 
she has worked, the number of hours she has 
performed, the rate per hour, the amount of 
money enclosed in the envelope; same must be 
initialed by the person who pays the employee. 
The wages are payable weekly, but in excep- 
tional cases, where it is the custom, they may 
be paid fortnightly, but not later. 

(a) All employees—manual and non-manual 
—are covered by this Order, no matter what 
occupation they fill or the work they perform. 
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The system of periodical changes from piece 
rates to hourly rates, or vice-versa, for same 
operation, is prohibited as such changes per- 
mit an illegal reduction of wages, the piece 
rates shall be uniform for all employees per- 
forming same operation. 


4—Hovurs oF WorkK.—tThe total of working 
hours cannot in any case exceed 55 hours per 
week unless a special permit has been obtained 
from the Industrial and Commercial Establish- 
ments Inspection Department. (Chap. 182, 
R.S.P.G., 1925.) 


Work in excess of the above period of 55 
hours, shall be considered as overtime and 
shall be paid for at not less than time and a 
me this to apply to both piece and time 
work. 


5.—COMMISSION EARNINGS.—The weekly 
earnings of an employee working on a commis- 
sion basis or guaranteed rate plus commission 
or bonus, must not fall below the prescribed 
minimum rate as set forth in the schedule. 

6.—DEDUCTION FOR ABSENCE.—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost. 

7—Waltine TIME—Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

In addition to the above, there are the usual 
provisions concerning exemption, discharge of 
employees, reference, uniforms, penalties, post- 
ing, etc. 

This order is to come into force and be 
effective on May 17, 1937. 





MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES IN MANITOBA AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Manitoba 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Health and Public Welfare, Manitoba, 
recently issued, reviews the administrative 
activities of the Department during the fiscal 
year ending April 30, 1935. As in former 
years, the report includes a survey of the 
activities of the Child Welfare Division ad- 
ministering the Child Welfare Act which is 
divided into several parts, each concerned with 
some particular phase of the protection and 
eare of children. 

During the fiscal year under review there 
were 249 applications for allowances, of which 
171 were granted, bringing the total number 
of families to 1,110 and the total number of 
enrolled children was recorded as 3,302. 

The distribution of these cases now totalling 
1,110, shows that Winnipeg accounted for 322 
families, Brandon, 28, Portage La Prairie, 16 
and St. Boniface, 15, and 729 cases in the rest 
of the Province. 


Neglected Children—The administrative 
activities of the section of the Act relating 
to neglected children indicates that the number 
of wards in charge of the Child Welfare 
Division at the close of the fiscal year was 
236, this division having commenced the year 
with 232 wards of the Director under care, 37 
of whom were temporary and 195 permanent. 
During the year 34 new wards were received 
making a total of 266 under care during the 
year. Of these, four were adopted; 12 were 
discharged to their parents; 10 reached their 
majority; 3 married and one was accidentally 
drowned. 

The disbursements for wards from the appro- 
priation totalled $20,215.23; from collections 
on municipalities $5,018.70; from relatives and 
other sources, $267.91 making a grand total 
of $25,501.84. 


Other activities under the Child Welfare 
Act deal with legal supervision and adoption. 

Included also in the main report of the 
Department are the annual reports of the 
Welfare Supervision Board; Division of Com- 
municable Diseases; the Division of Food 
Control; the Division of Sanitation; Public 
Health Nursing Service; Public Health Edu- 
cation, etc. 


Nova Scotia 


The seventh annual report of the Director 
administering the Mothers’ Allowances Act in 
Nova Scotia for the fiscal year ending Novem- 
ber 30, 1986, states that the total amount paid 
in mothers’ allowances since payment began 
on October 1, 1930, to November 30, 1936, 
was $2,117,920.81. 

In the period covered by the latest report 
a total of $363,981 was paid to 1,222 families 
including 3,630 dependent children. 

Statistical tables included in the report show 
that the total number of applicants during the 
year under review was 256, of whom 75 were 
found ineligible, while 181 were approved. 
These 181 new beneficiaries had 605 children, 
the average number of dependent children per 
family being 3°34. The number of children 
over 16 years of age in the new families was 
327 and their total reported monthly earnings 
were $1,710.25 of which $802.90 was contri- 
buted to home support. Of 83 approved appli- 
cants the families were without any property 
or cash assets. Of the applicants approved 
by the director, the number of mothers with 
one dependent child was 18; with two children 
61; with three children, 35; with four children, 
26; with five children, 12; with six children, 
12; with seven children, 12; and with eight 
children, 5. 

There were 186 cancellations during the year 
and 24 renewals. The sum required for the 
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payment of allowances in 1937 is estimated in 
the report as $380,835 the total required in con- 
nection with the operation of the Act during 
1937 being set at $393,642. 

Emphasizing the obligation of older children 
to help maintain the family the director says 
in his report: “Unfortunately there seems to 
be, in some cases, a disposition on the part of 
these older children to think only of themselves 


and to be too willing to leave the support of 
their mother and younger brothers and sisters 
to the State. The Commission and the 
Director have endeavoured, as far as possible, 
to regulate the amount of allowances in such 
a way that the beneficiaries and _ older 
children, when able to do so, must assume a 
fair and reasonable share of the responsibility 
of maintaining their homes.” 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY FOR EMPLOYEES OF IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO COMPANY OF CANADA 


The Directors of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany announced recently, a decision to grant 
annual holidays with pay to all wage earners 
employed by the company, its subsidiary, or 
associated manufacturing companies. 

The regulations concerning such holidays 
were contained in a notice posted in the plants 
of the company, and are as follows: 

1. Until otherwise decided by the Directors, 
it will be the policy of the Company to grant 
one week’s vacation each year with pay to 
all wage earners who, as at December 381 in 
any year, commencing with the year 1936, 
have rendered at least eighteen (18) months 
continuous service to Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, or its subsidiary or 
associated manufacturing companies. 

2. Continuous employment will 
deemed to have been interrupted— 

(a) by absence with leave, or 

(b) By absence due to factory shut-down 
or lay-off on account of seasonal varia- 
tions in employment requirements (pro- 
vided that employment is resumed at 
termination of the cause of the lay-off, 
and provided that absence from such 
causes does not aggregate more than 
four months in the eighteen month 
period aforesaid). 

3. Vacations must be taken at such times as 
is required by the Management. 

4. When a holiday falls on a normal working 
day during an employee’s vacation and the 
department in which he is employed closes 
down on that holiday, such holiday is to be 
considered as part of the vacation. 

5. Employees receiving a week’s vacation 
will be paid wages in respect of such week in 
an amount equivalent to Yend of the total 
amount of wages received by such employees 
respectively, during the preceding calendar 
year, but not including any amount paid to 
them by way of disability allowance. 

6. Prior to May 1, in each year, the factory 
manager will prepare by Departments, lists of 
employees to whom vacations have been 


not be 


granted, stating opposite the name of each 
employee, the vacation period allotted to him 
or her. Copies of these lists will be handed to 
the foremen concerned so that they may notify 
the employees. 


7. Vacations will be allotted only between 
May 1 and September 30 in each year. 


8. As vacations are intended to be used for 
rest and recreation, employees will not be 
permitted to waive vacations and draw double 
pay, or, during vacation, to substitute for 
another employee or. to work for pay else- 
where. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1936, states that 31,600 or ap- 
proximately 70 per cent of eligible employees 
have already elected to participate in the 
revised pension plan of the Company. (LABoUR 
Gazurts, October, 1936, page 910). Employees 
have until December 31, 1937, to so elect. 


Pension disbursement for the year totalled 
$2,233,008 and were included in working ex- 
penses. During the year 389 employees were 
pensioned. The total number of pensioners 
at the end of the year showed an increase of 
183 over the number at December 31, 1935. 
The report also shows that there are 1,306 
pensioners over 70 years of age, 1,274 from 
65 to 70 years, 255 from 60 to 64 and 110 
under 60 years of age. 





A delegation from the Halifax Domestic 
Workers’ Association recently submitted before 
Mr. E. B. Paul, Deputy Minister of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Labour, a suggested 
program to improve the working conditions 
of domestic workers. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
FEBRUARY, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on March 1 was 9,988, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 975,862 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,841, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 190,018 persons, 18-7 per cent of 
whom were without employment on March 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of work-people placed in posi- 
tions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for various 
classes of building construction, these figures 
indicating the degree of activity prevailing in 
the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1937, as 
Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
March showed a contraction; to a consider- 
able extent this was due to unusually large 
seasonal reductions in logging operations, for 
which weather conditions in many localities 
have been reported as unsatisfactory during 
the present winter. Returns were tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
9,988 employers throughout Canada, whose 
payrolls were reduced from 987,879 persons at 
February 1, to 975,862 at March 1. The 
crude index, based on the 1926 average as 
100, stood at 102-8 at the latest date, com- 
pared with 104-1 in the preceding month, 
and 98-9 at March 1, 1936. The experience 
of the last sixteen years shows that the 
average change in employment between 
February 1 and March 1 is a comparatively 
small increase, gains in ten of the years since 
1920 rather more than offsetting losses in the 
remaining six. After correction for seasonal 
trend, the index therefore declined, standing 
at 107-8 at March 1, compared with 109-9 at 
the beginning of February. The seasonally- 
adjusted index was also lower than at January 
1, 1937, and was the same as at December 1, 
1936; with these exceptions, it was higher 
than in any other month since the beginning 
of 1981. 


Considerable improvement occurred in 
manufacturing at March 1, 1987. when the 


advance in this division slightly exceeded the 
average increase indicated at that date in the 
years, 1921-1936; the additions to staffs in 
leather, pulp and paper, textile and iron and 
steel factories were most noteworthy. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, there was 
improvement in communications, railway con- 
struction and maintenance and _ wholesale 
trade. On the other hand, logging, as already 
mentioned, reported exceptionally pronounced 
seasonal declines, some 14,600 men having 
been released from the co-operating camps. 
Mining, transportation, building and highway 
construction and retail trade also showed 
curtailment. 


For March 1, 1936, statistics had been 
received from 9,411 employers with a com- 
bined working force of 931,959 persons, com- 
pared with 926,888 in the preceding month. 
In spite of this increase, the index number 
then was lower by nearly four points than 
at March 1, 1937, when it stood at 102:8. 


The index numbers of employment at 
March 1 in the seventeen years for which 


data are available are as follows:—1937, 
102-8; 1986, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 1984, 92-7; 
1933, 76-9; 1932, 88:7; 1981, 100°2; 1930, 


110-2: 1929, 111-4; 1928, 102-6: 1927, 97-5; 
1926, 92-6: 1925, 88-1; 1924, 91-8; 1923, 91:0; 
1922, 82-9 and 1921, 89-1. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was moderately 
upward in Ontario, but activity declined in 
the remaining provinces, Quebec showing the 
most pronounced contraction; this was mainly 
due to decided seasonal losses in logging 
operations. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a _ small 
reduction in employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, where the 688 reporting employers 
reduced their staffs from 77,468 at February 
1, to 76,826 at the beginning of March. Gains 
were registered in manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and railway construction. On the other 
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the average change between February 1 and 
March 1 in the last sixteen years. Substantial 
improvement occurred in manufacturing, 
leather, lumber, pulp and paper, textile, iron. 
and steel and other plants being decidedly 
more active; communications and railway 
construction and maintenance also afforded 
greater employment. On the other hand, 
logging recorded very large losses as_ the 
active season drew to a close, and there was 
also curtailment in mining, transportation, 
building and highway construction and trade. 
Statements were tabulated from 2,380 firms 
whose payrolls aggregated 284,523 employees, 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotTe.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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hand, logging was seasonally quieter, and 
there were decreases in mining, building and 
highway construction and trade. Employment 
at March 1, 1936, had also shown a slight 
falling-off; the index then was nearly five 
points lower than at the date under review, 
when it stood at 106-°6. Reports for the 
beginning of March of last year had been 
tabulated from 649 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 72,582 persons, compared with 
72,951 in the preceding month. 
Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
large decrease, exceeding that recorded at the 
beginning of March, 1936, and also comparing 
unfavourably with the small gain which is 


1935 


1936 1937 


as against 295,957 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. The index, at 102-5, was several 
points higher than at March 1, 1936, when 
it stood at 95-1; the latter was computed 
from information furnished by 2,235 estab- 
lishments, with 262,617 persons on their pay- 
rolls, a decrease of 576 from their staffs at 
February 1, 1936. 

Ontario —Improvement was noted in 
Ontario, where the 4,449 co-operating em- 
ployers added 1,995 persons to their forces, 
bringing them to 422,980 at March 1. The 
trend of employment at that date in the years 
for which statistics are available has not 
invariably been upward, although the average 
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change in the years since 1920 has been an 
increase exceeding that noted at the beginning 
of March, 1987. The index, at 108-9, was 
over five points higher than at the same date 
in 1936, when it stood at 103-8. The 4,176 
firms whose returns were included in the 
tabulation for March 1, 1936, had employed 
398,449 workers. 

There was an advance in factory employ- 
ment in Ontario at the date under review, 
the co-operating manufacturers having added 
6,395 workers to their staffs. Leather, lumber, 
rubber, textile, iron and steel, chemical and 
other works showed greater activity. Among 
the non-manufacturing classes, building and 
highway construction, transportation, trade 
and mining were slacker, while logging showed 
a considerable decline as the season’s opera- 
tions neared completion. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a slight 
reduction in employment in the Prairie Prov- 
inces at March 1; the trend has been down- 
ward at that date in fourteen of the sixteen 


preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able, but the decline at the latest date was 
smaller than in any other March of the 
record. The index number, at 91-3, was lower 
than that of 95-1 at the same date in 1936, 
when a contra-seasonal increase over the 
preceding month had been shown. Data were 
tabulated from 1,440 establishments with 
116,066 employees at the beginning of March, 
1937, compared with 116,251 in their last 
report. Within the manufacturing industry, 
there was a decrease in animal food and 
pulp and paper factories, but improvement 
was indicated in the textile, iron and steel and 
some other divisions, resulting in a moderate 
gain in the group as a whole. Building and 
highway construction and services also showed 
heightened activity, while curtailment was 
noted in mining, transportation and trade. 
The 1,380 employers making returns for 
March 1 of last year had reported 120,280 
men and women on their payrolls, compared 
with 118,548 at the first of February, 1936. 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


SBMwISSCMSMaAaH 


Maritime . Prairie British 
we Canada | Provinces | Quebec Ontario | provinces | Columbia 
Mar rl lO2t ert rrr. 6. tre en sinter meee 89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 Wis 
1 bly a tae (AS fk a a i 9 ae MRE SS oe 82-9 90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 ay 
1 a yaa 7B ere Ati aR PE WRENS Sat ercO Hoh Oe 91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81 
Mar tele 1924 ete viet cident, cn hice cen ae 91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86 
Mir. PAG-1OQ5 nt badeon mane dont t aee te eee nine 88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87: 
Marsa leet O26 tee sen rete fee ee Panne eee 92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91 
Mia BU LOL. Bey he tos ccit nck rade tipctet:Rorened saath tice er: 97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93 - 
Mair? (OLS TOD Roe be eke eatel ie le as Aaa le eae eee ape 102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97 
Mars. UP 11020 rts... Lee aan ce eee ee 111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103 
1 Ss ed Ar BER 8 aL TA RO i mse: CSE ED 6 oe 110-2 110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104 
IUCN ay ap eps BTR sea EN ama anya any ee aan Nao dee RIL AG gin a8 100-2 104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93 
14 EY ame ih Wein 12 8 es de, Ce a i Re hp SAU Psa any 88-7 93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78:7 
Marit D983 eal cae Bed eels ce eke eaew tae 76-9 76:8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
Mar. Fass 10348) cect. scie aie ieto dete thc tele eee aS 92-7 103-2 89-1 97-8 83-8 89-6 
March J1086 i330 deka etude he ac 96-4 98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
Jan, 01,11 9g6. nese SOOO OOo OF 99-1 108-1 95°5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
Webs hess Sis Seateee cok eds oko ae see 98°4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Mar oe ice utges secre co claeu che eines no ate 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
April, bigs c ie cocace eal oso 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
NEQY or il dusccerers acters cde eis ale ais teas aioe Piro rere OI 99-5 103-4 96°4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
PUNE FPL: seliee sede eet nates coe edna eee 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
AAT PD nent oe oat eM. A UD MTR RA oy ly A els 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
A Le carers te heirs sietdeyansal Cie een 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Sept THEE seas osek ona. .mttke ates ete tee 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
Ont sic 1 ha iaees eds Pare einen 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108+1 
INO Vat Lo err alec cle cette Crecia te neers 111-0 119-4 110:3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
BOS Lisl Lae. AERTS, Ce ee eee. 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101°5 
Jan Ty 103 Teeeee ere tee cee ere ie cust 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Feb Ue CRY Gee ea sein toacinow cola am 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Mars> 91103725: scecs Sete ten eet eee 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
Relative Wielah of Employment by Economic 
Areasas at Mare 1-1037..0. cans cae omens 100-0 7:9 29-2 43-3 11-9 7:7 








Nors.—The ‘Relative Weight,”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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British Columbia—The manufacture of 
lumber and non-ferrous metal products 
showed a falling-off, while pulp and paper 
mills were rather busier; factory employment 
as a whole declined, and logging and trans- 
portation also afforded less employment in 
British Columbia. On the other hand, build- 
ing construction recorded improvement. The 
working forces of the 1,031 co-operating 
employers aggregated 75,467 persons, as com- 
pared with 77,218 in the preceding month. 
The reduction was contra-seasonal, employ- 
ment at March 1 in most years of the record 
having advanced. The index, at 89-2, was 
rather lower than at March 1, 1936, when it 
had stood at 92-4; the 971 firms then furnish- 
ing statistics had employed 78,031 workers. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 

Employment by Cities 

Employment increased in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg 
showing an upward movement, while the 
tendency in Vancouver continued downward. 


The gain in Toronto was most pronounced. 
The situation in Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor and Vancouver was better than at 
March 1, 1936, while activity in Quebec, 
Ottawa and Winnipeg was at a lower level. 

Montreal—Further additions to staffs were 
reported, on the whole, in Montreal; there 
was improvement in manufacturing (chiefly 
in leather, textile and iron and steel factories), 
but transportation, trade and _ construction 
showed curtailment. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 1,877 firms employing 139,271 
workers, as compared with 137,973 in the pre- 
ceding month. For March of last year, 1,303 
employers had reported 133,207 men and 
women on their staffs; the index then had 
been rather lower, standing at 87:5, as com- 
pared with 92-6 at the latest date. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more 
employment, mainly in the leather and textile 
groups, but transportation was rather slacker 
and other industries showed little general 
change. The working forces of the 176 co- 
operating establishments totalled 12,371 per- 
sons, compared with 12,243 at February 1, 
1937. The index was fractionally lower than 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
SUG esse stot ch cans 90-5 
EAC) eg Ra SARE: 94-7 
BRED he vie a ome ae 93-4 
87-8 94-2 90-4 
90-8 93°3 96-2 
95-8 99-9 99-6 

101-0 106-3 106-4 
107-5 112-8 116-6 
108-7 110-0 115-9 
105-1 123-3 107-5 
89-8 101-9 97-8 
75-8 92-3 84-4 
82-6 93-2 91-1 
86-3 94-0 94-0 
86-4 93-5 100-6 
87-6 92-0 96-4 
87-5 93-3 97-8 
88-3 91-7 98-7 
92-7 95-8 100-2 
93-7 96-8 101-1 
93-5 94-5 101-4 
92-2 96-5 101-3 
94-3 97-9 103-4 
95-6 98-1 105-5 
94-6 97-1 105-9 
98-3 95-2 105-7 
90-4 92-0 103-4 
91-8 91-7 101-9 
92-6 92-7 103-2 





Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
ore as at Mar. 1, 


eeoceeseerseseesoes 


14+3 1-3 13-1 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Bok Re tanae oe: [Ih cfercbepete care 'cds ishctensieeccbovtds oe 84-5 78-9 
98-2 93): 9) eee. sao as. 88-4 78:3 
95-1 82) Iaterehe © xeccte: <2 85-8 81-5 
92-2 S423) Psers oge ee 84:6 88-1 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92°9 93-2 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
116-0 120-4 136-7 104-6 108-3 
117-5 105-6 95-5 98-0 108-2 
96-6 90-4 80-4 88-5 87-8 
85-5 70-8 70:5 78-0 80-5 
96-7 81-0 97-7 79-7 84-1 
99-0 85-8 127-0 83-3 90-0 
103 -2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96:9 
103-1 96:8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-i 136-1 87:3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103°8 
1-4 3-4 2-1 4-0 3-4 


Nors.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above; shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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at the same date in 1936, when a slightly 
larger gain had been indicated; statements 
were then tabulated from 168 firms with 12,359 
employees. 


Toronto.—Activity increased in the textile, 
leather, chemical and iron and steel groups, 
but there was a decline in food and printing 
and paper factories. The changes among the 
non-manufacturing industries on the whole 
were slight; transportation, construction and 
services released some workers, while com- 
munications and trade showed moderate 
improvement. Returns were received from 
1,521 firms, employing 128,218 men and women 
at the beginning of March, as compared with 
126,594 at February 1. The index, standing 
at 103-2, was higher than at March 1, 1936, 
although a larger advance had then been 
made by the 1,425 employers making returns, 
whose staffs aggregated 119,562 persons. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed 
moderate improvement; construction was 
rather more active, while little general change 
was recorded in other industries. The 201 co- 
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operating establishments reported a total pay- 
roll of 13,240 at the date under review, as 
compared with 13,107 at February 1. The 


index was slightly lower than at the beginning 


of March, 1936, when an upward tendency 
had also been indicated by the 173 firms 
whose data were tabulated, and who then 
employed 13,152 men and women. 


Hamilton—A further gain on the whole 
occurred in Hamilton, mainly in manufac- 
turing, the greatest improvement being in 
the iron and steel industries. Trade was also 
rather brisker, while transportation and con- 
struction released some employees. An aggre- 
gate payroll of 33,486 persons was reported 
by the 291 concerns whose returns were tabu- 
lated, and who employed 32,784 in their last 
report. A much smaller advance had been 
recorded at the same date of last year, and 
the level of employment then was lower, the 
index standing at 97-1, as compared with 
103-7 at March 1, 1937. For the beginning 
of March, 1936, 277 employers had reported 
staffs aggregating 31,167. 


Tasie IJI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YraR 1926=100) 








All Manu- : ate Commu-} Trans- Con- A 
a, industries] facturing Logging | Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
Mar. sul OZtion sh eGekt 89-1 91-6 147-7 97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
Mar Le 1022 ei acts tected 82-9 84-5 98-9 94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
Misr ah 19 28 ca etenelu se ces 91-0 94-7 160-3 103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
IME oes atest MEY te a ne: Se 91-8 93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 93-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
5 (er haga Win (Cs Pees aN a Se at 88-1 88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
Mise Mie AOU Gre ate aoe 3 92-6 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
Mir LATO OTe Wliyscsisarae ote 97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
Mar id 1908e Wie Sets eine 102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
G5 Fh geaades CM RPL VA bla RRL Ae 111-4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 
Ma Ls kOe Ou mraiice se de Rice 110-2 110-9 178-3 119-8 118-7 97-7 83-7 125-0 123-0 
SATEN (gi FEED KO aie ee a A 100-2 97-6 82-7 109-5 103-9 93-2 101-1 121-8 122-0 
Wisin Wa NOR Die tere wevarsriec eras 88-7 87-0 60-6 101-1 95-2 81-9 83-3 114-7 113-6 
Viawh Ds  LOSSe caer ea: wea 76-9 75°8 57-1 94-6 85-6 74-1 56-5 102-9 107-3 
Vee dO S4e seoe rte rk bets 92-7 86-5 153-3 108-9 76°7 78-0 100-8 109-3 112-5 
Mariel, Mos bane cae eee 96-4 92-7 166-9 118-8 77-5 76-5 94-2 111-7 116-7 
Jams! sUelGs6soce nea ee 99-1 96-8 183-4 129-9 79:3 77-9 74°8 118-0 135-9 
EU aby (Lae, a aie erat hoe 98-4 98-5 173-1 129-4 77°2 782 74-4 116-4 121-6 
DEE SN GR le en ath RE AM Oe 2 98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 77°7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
PATIL, Wl i, Sa eee tenet terete tere 97-4 101-1 102-6 128-2 77°7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
MUA Vie lice. caine eee cance at © 99-5 102-7 88-6 127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
UNG! GL cnc mentee ee mee 102-0 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
4S Mn GRID RS 8 AOR Rk, ed 104-6 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
LATA OR: MS ih La ae 105-6 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
Oty sl sores Meer aie ce tien 107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
OC ben: Le: epee ces eee 110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
ENO Wh Sets fe toee eee cle oc togs 111-0 107-7 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
PIOCr Ae Lo dewee mes cicuaber 110-1 107-0 265-7 150-3 81-7 86a5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
AE LS LOS Une creietaisle sca cteee 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
BIBL 19 1937ies se cw clock oe 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
DVERSTo ay | san ct tere eee e cre ees 102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
Relative Weight of Em- 
ployment by Industries as 
at Mar UV losiis.. cn eee. 100-0 55-9 5-7 6-9 2-2 9-8 6-4 2-6 10-5 
Nors.—The “Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 


total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns for the date under review. 
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Windsor—The trend continued favourable 
in Windsor, where manufacturing afforded 
more employment, chiefly in the automobile 
and related industries. There were only 
slight changes in the other groups. Data 
were received from 175 establishments, with 
20,041 workers, or 219 more than at February 
1. Employment was much brisker than at 
the same date in 1936, when a decline had 
been recorded; the 171 firms whose statistics 
were received for March 1, 1936, had 15,993 
employees, compared with 16,275 in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Winnipeg —Heightened activity was noted 
in Winnipeg, where 481 concerns reported 
38,885 employees, as against 38,263 in the 
preceding month. There was an increase in 
manufacturing (principally of iron and steel 
and textile products) and in construction, 
while services also showed improvement. On 
the other hand, trade was rather slacker. 


Employment was in less volume than at 
March 1 of last year, when a larger gain had 
been registered; 463 employers then reported 
40,319 men and women on their staffs, com- 
pared with 39,061 at February 1, 1936. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded a 
moderate increase in Vancouver, mainly in 
lumber mills, and construction was also busier ; 
however, transportation, showed considerable 
curtailment and trade was not quite so active. 
On the whole, there was a decrease of 268 
persons in the payrolls of the 486 co-operating 
firms, who had 33,467 employees. A similar 
contraction had been indicated at the same 
date of a year ago, when 416 employers had 
reported 31,012 workers; the index was then 
nearly seven points lower than that of 103-8 
at the latest date. 


Index numbers of employment by cities 
are given in Table 2. 


Tasus IV.— INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100 








1Relative 
Weight 1937 


Industries 


Feb. 1, Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar. 1 Mar.1 | Mar. 1 
1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 

MGI ACtur sng wees Ree noe ed ets cade » 55-9 107-6 105-3 99-5 92-7 86-5 75-8 87-0 
Animal products—edible............ 2:3 117-8 118-5 107-2 101-7 96-0 88-3 91-6 
Hursand producets..2<..2.4 05 00.08 sack 2 81-2 79-4 81-3 75°4 71-8 65-0 79-8 
Leather and products............... 2-4 114-2 108-6 111-7 104-0 97-0 84-0 89-5 
IBOots AndiShO6s? tur. so sects. «eb 1:6 118-2 111-2 116-3 108-4 105-1 91-1 97-2 
Lumber and products............... 3-9 71-6 71:3 65-9 63-3 59-5 44-5 58:2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-0 59-3 60-0 55-3 51-2 48-0 31-4 42-2 
un Iturel. are att. aces aan aaeyar 8 86-0 85-3 77°6 72+1 72-9 64-1 84-9 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 98-7 95-5 89-7 93-4 85-1 69-6 86-1 
Musical instruments................. “1 44-4 44-6 42-0 33-0 33-2 20-5 48-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 100-4 101-2 96-7 90-9 88-0 87-3 93 +2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6:5 103-9 102-5 96-3 91-1 88-2 83-9 87-2 
Bulprand papers ee kee ea 2-9 95-1 92-7 84-8 78-4 75-6 68-3 71-4 
Paper productsss).<k 4. ous) .u seis 1-0 127-4 123-0 114-5 106-4 100-4 96-9 95-6 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 107°3 108-5 105-3 102-6 100-8 100-3 105-2 
Rubber products: i108 s.hiecsohliees os 1:3 101-1 97-5 95-5 94-1 91-0 76-7 91-1 
Lextile products hae). + ch hiss le Bae 11-0 124-5 120-8 116-9 110-1 106-9 91-1 100-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 4-3 139-3 138-7 132-3 125-7 122-8 97-8 108-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 2-1 100-5 101-2 93-8 86-8 88-1 66-6 82-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 9 147-5 144-8 139-7 133-9 132-2 107-3 114-9 
Silk andisilki goods aricktss se chee: 1-1 545-5 537-4 519-0 509-3 460-1 376-5 367-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 124-1 121-7 123-0 114-9 116-1 103-1 109-6 
Garments and personal furnishings. 3°5 115-7 108-8 105-9 97-7 91-7 84-2 92-6 
F Other textile products............. 1-1 107-1 101-0 94-8 93-8 90-6 73°7 83-2 
Plant products (n.e.s.)...........+--. 1-9 134-6 139-4 136-4 120-2 120-2 117-4 120-9 
GUACCO Morale oa ehitioes sate ant 1-1 123-7 129-5 138-8 118-5 119-9 124-2 121-1 
Distilled and malt liquors......... °8 150-2 153-9 129-9 120-9 120-5 106-8 120-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ +1 145-5 159-5 146-0 129-6 141-4 108-6 113-5 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 145-5 140-9 132-5 123-2 116-1 104-7 109-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 76-7 73°8 67-5 55-5 55-5 48-2 78-0 
Electric light and power............. 1-5 112-3 112-2 111-5 105-8 104-7 106-7 116-0 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-8 127-9 125-0 115-9 105-2 97-5 88-1 123-1 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-5 101-4 97-2 90-6 82-9 70-5 59-3 74-9 
Crude, rolled and forged products... 1-6 128-1 124-6 110-6 91-8 83-1 39-6 67-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles)..... 1-2 117-1 114-9 98-0 85-5 71-1 63-3 81-8 
Agricultural implements............. 6 67-5 62-2 65-5 56-0 44-] 33-1 32-4 
PUAN VEMICIES a sient ope lenis leah ate cies 6-1 98-5 94-9 91-3 88-4 74°6 68-8 80-7 
Automobiles and parts............ 2-4 161-8 157-1 135-8 152-0 96-2 69-3 74°8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 63-8 58-2 63-5 65-1 45-4 57-5 65-8 
Heating appliances.................. “5 110-6 106-3 99-6 88-5 82-1 58-6 73°2 
Iron and steel fabrication, n.e.s...... 7 102-8 93-1 81-8 63-0 50-6 45-0 83-2 
Foundry and machine shop products. “6 111-9 104-8 98-6 88-4 70-7 56-1 74-2 
Other iron and steel products........ 1-9 100-6 97-4 85-9 77°3 70-2 57-9 76°8 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-3 148-8 143-4 127-1 114-2 99- 77° 95-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 139-3 139-3 130-2 126-7 128-3 114-1 116-2 
Wiscellancoustassites shot cence ee 6 124-2 126-0 117-7 114-2 102-8 91-9 100-4 





} The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—The trend of employment 
in this group continued favourable, according 
to statistics furnished by 5,810 manufacturers 
employing 545,168 operatives, as compared 
with 533,739 at the beginning of February. 
The most pronounced recovery took place in 
pulp and paper, leather, textile and iron and 
steel plants, but the lumber, rubber, chemical, 
clay, glass and stone and electrical apparatus 
industries also showed gains. On the other 
hand, food, tobacco and beverage factories 
were slacker. The improvement in manufac- 
turing generally was greater than that noted 
at the same date in 1936, also rather exceed- 
ing the average increase at March 1 in the 
sixteen preceding years for which statistics are 
available, 

The crude index in manufacturing rose 
from 105-3 at February 1, 1937, to 107-6 at 
the date under review, as compared with 99:5 
at March 1, 1936, and 92-7 at March 1, 1985. 
After adjustment for seasonal influences, the 
index advanced slightly, from 109-3 in the 
preceding month to 109-5 at the beginning of 
March. The seasonally-corrected index num- 
bers in the last few months have been higher 
than in any other period since the early 
summer of 1930. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
number as at March 1 in the seventeen years 
for which statistics are now available :—1937, 
107-6; 1936, 99-5; 1985, 92-7; 1934, 86-5; 
1933, 75:8; 1932, 87-0; 1931, 97-6; 1930, 110-9; 
1929, 115-7; 1928, 104-7; 1927, 99-8; 1926, 
94-9; 1925, 88-6; 1924, 93-1; 19238, 94-7; 1922, 
84-5 and 1921, 91-6. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1936, 
shows that returns had then been received 
from 5,581 manufacturers, whose staffs had 
aggregated 501,370, compared with 495,690 in 
the preceding month. The index then was 
lower by over eight per cent than at the 
beginning of March of the present year. 

Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
this industry. showed a further moderate 
decrease, mainly in dairies. The index 
number stood at 117-8, as compared with 
107-2 at March 1, 1936, when more pro- 
nounced curtailment had been noted. The 
working forces of the 281 reporting estab- 
lishments aggregated 22,737 persons, as com- 
pared with 22,887 at February 1, 1937. 


Leather and Products—There was a con- 
siderable advance in employment in this 
division at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 299 manufacturers, whose 
payrolls included 23,258 persons, compared 
with 22,097 in the preceding month. The 
gains reported were mainly in footwear 


factories in Quebec and Ontario. A _ larger 
increase had been made at the corresponding 
date a year ago, but the index number then 
was rather lower than at March 1, 1937. 

Lumber and Products-—The trend continued 
favourable in the lumber group; statements 
were tabulated from 842 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 37,910 workers, compared with 
37,765 at February 1. Moderate improvement 
was indicated in four of the five economic 
areas, only British Columbia showing a gen- 
eral reduction. The index number was higher 
than at March 1, 1986, when a rather smaller 
advance had been reported. 

Plant Products, Edible—A decline was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in sugar and syrup and bread and 
bakery product factories. The firms making 
returns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
472 in number, had 29,169 workers in their 
employ, or 256 fewer than at the beginning 
of February. The Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario showed a slight falling- 
off, while there were small gains in the 
Western Provinces. An advance had been 
indicated at the beginning of March last year, 
but the index number then stood at 96:7, 
compared with 100-4 at the date under review. 

Pulp and .Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed considerable improve- 
ment, chiefly in the production of pulp and 
paper and paper: goods, while the printing 
and publishing division reported a slight loss; 
there were increases in all but the Prairie 


Provinces. A combined working force of 
63,297 persons was recorded by 609 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 62,467 


employees at February 1. The situation was 
more favourable than in the late winter of 
1936, when a smaller gain on the whole had 
occurred. 

Rubber Products—There was an increase in 
employment in rubber factories, 53 of which 
employed 12,887 workers, as compared. with 
12,420 in their last report. The index number, 
at 101-1, was several points higher than at 
March 1, 1936, when a smaller advance had 
been indicated. 

Textile Products—Heightened activity was 
registered in this group, chiefly in garment 
and personal furnishings, headwear, hosiery 
and knitting factories. Woollen and silk mills 
were also busier, but the cotton industry 
released some employees. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than at March 1, 1936; the 
gains then reported had been on a much 
smaller scale. The payrolls of the 1,059 
co-operating establishments aggregated 107,474 
persons, as compared with 104,191 at Feb- 
ruary 1, 1937. There was especially pro- 
nounced improvement in Quebec and Ontario. 
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Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Losses in employment were noted at March 1 
in beverage and tobacco factories. The gen- 
eral index number in this group, standing at 
134-6, was slightly lower than at the same 
date of a year ago, when a moderate gain 
had been made. Data were received from 
186 firms employing 18,369 workers, or 634 
fewer than in their last report. 


Chemical Products.—Statistics tabulated 
from 200 chemical plants showed that they 
employed 11,986 persons, compared with 11,602 
in the preceding month. Employment in this 
industry was brisker than ‘at March 1 of a 
year ago, when the trend had also been 
favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There 
was an increase in activity in building 
material plants, in which employment was at 
a higher level than at the corresponding date 
in 1936. Statements were compiled from 201 
manufacturers with 8,459 employees, as 
against 8,152 in the preceding month. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
plants producing electric power showed no 
general change, according to the 96 co- 
operating firms, who employed 14,190 workers. 
Moderate improvement in Ontario was offset 
by small declines in Quebec. The index 
number, at 112-3, was fractionally higher than 
at March 1, 1936, when a slight increase had 
been noted, 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliances was somewhat brisker than 
in the preceding month; 125 factories reported 
17,578 persons on their payrolls, or 395 more 
than at February 1. A much smaller gain 
had been indicated at the beginning of March 
of last year, when the index number was 
twelve points lower. 


Tron and Steel Products—Continued 
advances were made in the iron and steel 
industry, in which employment was in decid- 
edly greater volume than in the late winter 
of any other year since 1930. Practically all 
branches recorded improvement; the gains in 
the automobile and other vehicle, structural 
iron and steel, crude, rolled and forged, agri- 
cultural implement, heating appliance, ma- 
chinery, shipbuilding, foundry and machine 
shop divisions being most pronounced. Re- 
turns were tabulated from 865 establishments 
having 132,058 persons in their employ, or 
5.552 more than in the preceding month. 
The most noteworthy expansion was in 
Ontario, but the movement was favourable in 
all five economic areas. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelters and 
refineries released employees, while the lead, 


tin, zinc, copper and other non-ferrous metal 
industries showed moderately heightened 
activity; 170 firms had 22,922 workers on 
their payrolls, as against 22854 at the 
beginning of February. There were small 
additions to staffs in Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces, but the trend was down- 
ward in British Columbia. The level of 
employment was considerably higher than at 
March 1, 1936, although a much greater gain 
had then been indicated. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabu- 
lated from 141 employers in this group showed 
a slight decrease in their forces, which aggre- 
gated 13,967. A small loss had been recorded 
at the corresponding date a year ago, when 
the index number was over nine points lower. 


Logging 


There were very marked seasonal contrac- 
tions in logging camps, in many of which the 
season’s operations were approaching comple- 
tion; 3862 firms had 55,288 men in their 
employ, or 14,609 fewer than in their last 
report. The decline involved a substantially 
larger number of workers than that recorded 
at the beginning of March a year ago, the 
closing of many camps being hastened by 
unsatisfactory weather conditions this winter. 
The index was many points higher than at 
March 1, 1936, when it stood at 147-0, com- 
pared with 193-3 at the date under review. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 
showed a reduction, there being moderate 
declines in both Eastern and Western coal 
fields. One hundred and _ five’ operators 
decreased their labour forces from 25,790 
persons at February 1, to 25,380 at the 
beginning of March, 1937. A larger loss in 
personnel had been indicated at March 1, 


1936, and the index number was then slightly 
lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was a downward 
trend in employment in this group at the 
date under review. Data were received from 
215 mines employing 34,294 workers, as against 
34,693 at the beginning of February. The 
index stood at 280°6, as compared with 234-9 
at March 1, 1936, when a gain had been 
noted. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). 
—No general change took place in these 
industries, according to statistics from 80 
employers having 7,645 persons on their pay- 
rolls. Employment had shown curtailment 
at March 1 of a year ago; the index then 
was decidedly lower. 
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Communications 


Additions to staffs were indicated on tele- 
phones and telegraphs; returns were received 
from 86 companies and branches with 21,410 
employees, compared with 21,145 in the pre- 
ceding month. A_ smaller increase had 
occurred at March 1, 1936, when employment 
was at a rather lower level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
were tabulated from 238 employers in this 
division, whose staffs included 26,007 persons, 
as compared with 26,014 at the beginning of 
February. A small gain had been noted at 
the same date in 1936; employment was then 
in less volume. 


Steam Railways—A decrease was registered 
in steam railway operation, in which 486 
fewer workers were employed than in the 
preceding month; 102 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents reported 57,777 
persons on their payrolls. An advance had 
been indicated at March 1 of last year, when 
the index number was practically the same. 
Curtailment was shown at the date under 
review in Ontario and the Western Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
slight decrease in the shipping and stevedoring 
group, in which employment was rather 
brisker than at March 1, 1936; at the date 
under review, 109 employers reported a staff 
of 11,880 persons, or 864 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Gains were indicated at 
the Eastern ports, but elsewhere the trend 
was downward. ; 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—On the whole, a contraction was 
reported in building activities at the beginning 
of March, losses in Quebec and Ontario more 
than offsetting increases in the Western Prov- 
inces. The 718 contractors furnishing data 
throughout the Dominion had 13,361 em- 
ployees, as against 13,762 at February 1. The 
level of employment was lower than in the 
late winter of 1936, although a larger decline 
had then taken place. 


Highway.—Highway construction registered 
curtailment at March 1, 1987, when 314 
employers reported 25,429 workers, as com- 


pared with 31,177 at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. ‘(Gains were indicated in the Prairie 
Provinces, while there were contractions in 
the other economic areas. Employment in 
this group at March 1, 1936, was in greater 
volume than at the date under review; an 
increase over the preceding month had then 
been noted. 


Rawways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed a large 
increase on the whole, according to data 
received from 35 companies and divisional 
superintendents employing 23,672 persons, or 
1,112 more than in their last report. There 
were increases in the Maritime Provinces and 
Quebec. A greater gain had been noted at 
the beginning of March of last winter, and 
the index then was higher. 


Services 


A slightly smaller number of workers was 
employed in the service group, in which 473 
establishments reported a staff of 25,909, as 
compared with 25,962 at February 1. Activity 
was rather greater than in the same month 
of 1936, when a moderate increase in staffs 
had been shown. 


Trade 


Retail trade reported a substantial decline, 
while wholesale establishments were slightly 
busier; the curtailment in the former was 
seasonal. On the whole, there was a decrease 
of 1,849 in the personnel of the 1,341 firms 
furnishing data in the trade group, who had 
102,692 employees. The index stood at 126-1 
at March 1, 1987, compared with 123-1 at the 
beginning of March, 1936, when a contra- 
seasonal advance had been recorded in the 
group as a whole. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1937 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage: of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 


throughout the country from January though 
the improvement recorded was not outstand- 
ing in any one province, British Columbia with 
a gain of 2-3 per cent showing the greatest 
expansion, followed by Quebec and New 
Brunswick with advances of 1-6 per cent and 
1-3 per cent respectively, while in Nova Scotia 
and Ontario the situation was but fractionally 
better. The recessions noted in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta however, were 
merely nominal. When contrasting with the 
returns for February of last year British 
Columbia, Manitoba and Ontario unions all 
showed -unemployment advancement. of 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The trend of activity among local trade 
union members at the close of February was 
more favourable than in the preceding month, 
the slight gain noted being the first inter- 
ruption in the consistently though slightly 
downward employment movement in evi- 
dence since August of last year. This was 
apparent from the returns tabulated for 
February from a total of 1,841 labour organi- 
zations comprising 190,018 members, 26,001, 
or a percentage of 13-7 of whom were out of 
work on the last day of the month as com- 
pared with 14:5 per cent in January. Condi- 
tions, however, remained approximately the 
same as in February of last year when unem- 
ployment stood at 13-8 per cent. With the 
exception of the Prairie provinces, there was a 
general tendency toward increased activity 
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moderate degree during the month reviewed, 
and heightened activity, on a small scale, 
was reflected by Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
New Brunswick unions. Quebec unions, on 
the other hand, recorded rather noteworthy 
losses in work available, the garment, and 
building and construction trades particularly 
being important factors in this less favourable 
employment movement. In Nova Scotia the 
trend was toward retarded activity though the 
variation from February a year ago was quite 
slight. 

The records of unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island are tabulated separately each 
month. Of these, Halifax, Saint John, Mont- 
real, Vancouver and Toronto members all 
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were afforded a greater volume of work during 
February than in the previous months, the 
gains ranging from 5-7 per cent in Saint John 
to 3:7 per cent in Toronto. From Edmonton 
and Winnipeg slight declines in available work 
were registered while Regina unions reported 
the same percentage of idleness in both months 
under comparison. In contrast with the re- 
turns for February, 1936, Saint John and 
Toronto members showed noteworthy improve- 
ment in conditions during the month sur- 
veyed, and in Halifax, Vancouver and Winni- 
peg employment advancement of somewhat 
lesser degree was indicated. There was, how- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ever, a substantial falling-off in employment 
accorded Montreal members from Febru- 
ary a year ago, and in Regina and Edmonton 
losses on a small scale were noted. 


Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1931, to date. The 
has been in evidence for several months 
slightly upward tendency of the curve which 
past was interrupted in its progress during 
February the curve tracing a course slightly 
downward from that of January denoting a 
greater unemployment prevalence. The curve 
at the close of the month reviewed, however, 
remained on practically the same level as in 
February a year ago, there being little changes 
in the volume of work afforded in these two 
months. 

The situation in the manufacturing industries 
during February was more favourable than in 
either the preceding month or February, 1936, 
according to the reports compiled from 512 
organizations with a total membership of 
65,389 persons. Of these, 8,878 or a percentage 
of 13-6 were idle at the close of the month, 
in contrast with 15-5 per cent in January 
and 13-9 per cent in February a year ago. 
Glass, and hat, cap and glove workers, and 
general labourers showed decidedly improved 
conditions over January, and a noteworthy 
expansion was apparent among garment 
workers. Among leather workers, more moder- 
ate gains occurred and the level of activity was 
also slightly higher for bakers and confection- 
ers, printing tradesmen, wood, and iron and 
steel workers. Meat cutters and butchers, on 
the contrary, were considerably slacker than 
in January, and moderate recessions were evi- 
dent among pulp and paper makers, metal 
polishers, jewellery and fur workers. Employ- 
ment for brewery, and cigar and tobacco work- 
ers declined by less than one per cent. Textile 
and carpet workers maintained the same level 
of activity as in January. A substantially 
greater volume of work than in February of 
last year was afforded, wood, textile and car- 
pet, hat, cap and glove, and leather workers, 
while advances of considerably lesser pro- 
portions were recorded by printing tradesmen, 
bakers and confectioners, metal polishers, 
cigar, and tobacco, fur, iron and steel, jewellery 
and brewing workers. Distinctly unfavourable 
conditions prevailed however, for glass work- 
ers, and in the garment trades there was a 
pronounced drop in work available. Among 
pulp and paper makers, and general labourers 
also, some slowing up in activity was apparent. 


Minor contractions in employment were 
recorded in the coal mining industry during 
February from the preceding month. The 
50 unions forwarding reports with a total of 
17,864 members showing that 1,437 or a per- 
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centage of 8:0 were out of work on the last 
day of the month, contrasted with 7-0 per 
cent in January. Alberta members showed a 
3 per cent drop in activity from January, and 
in Nova Scotia the variation was so slight as 
to be almost negligible, though tending less 
favourably. In British Columbia, however, 
some employment advancement was noted. 
The same level of activity was shown in coal 
mining, as a whole, during February as in the 
corresponding month of last year when 8:0 
per cent of idleness also, was recorded, though 
fluctuations were apparent in the various prov- 
inces. In Alberta and British Columbia an 
upward movement of employment was indi- 
cated from February a year ago which was en- 
tirely counteracted by the slight drop in 
activity apparent among Nova Scotia unions. 
In addition to the members reported as en- 
tirely out of work during the month reviewed, 
a number were shown as working at con- 
siderably reduced time. 

From unions in the building and construc- 
tion trades, 202 reports were tabulated during 
February including 18,760 members, 8,074 or 
a percentage of 43-0 of whom were out of 
employment on the last day of the month in 
contrast with 43-7 per cent in January, and a 
percentage of 40-3 in February last year. 
Bridge and structural iron workers, and steam 
shovelmen registered pronounced gains in 
activity from January, and the situation also, 
showed some improvement for brick layers, 
masons and plasterers, granite and stone 
cutters, and hod-carriers and building labour- 
ers. Tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
plumbers and steam fitters on the other hand 
indicated moderate employment losses, and re- 
cessions of minor importance were apparent 
among carpenters and joiners, electrical work- 
ers, and painters, decorators and paper hangers. 
Substantially better conditions prevailed than 
in February a year ago for granite and stone 
cutters, bridge and structural iron workers, 
and steam shovelmen, while among plumbers 
and steam fitters, also, noteworthy gains 
occurred. Electrical workers showed employ- 
ment advances of somewhat lesser degree, and 
among brick layers, masons and plasterers the 
tendency was upward though the variation 
from February last year was very slight. 
Carpenters and joiners, and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers however, were much quieter than 
in February, 1936, and among painters, decora- 
tors and paper hangers, and hod-carriers and 
building labourers, some curtailment of 
activity was evident. 

A favourable trend of employment was noted 
in the transportation industry, during Febru- 
ary from both the previous month and Febru- 
ary a year ago, though the changes were but 
nominal, unemployment standing at 8-0 per 
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cent aS compared with percentages of 8:2 in 
January and 8:4 in February, 1936. The 
percentage for the month reviewed was based 
on the returns compiled from 820 associations 
with an aggregate of 59,487 persons, 4,749 of 
whom were idle at the end of the month. 
Steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stituted over 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, showed a slight rise in 
work afforded from either the previous month 
or February last year. In the navigation 
division, conditions were somewhat better 
than in January though considerably quieter 
than in February, 1986. Among street and 
electric railway employees, the level of 
activity remained practically unchanged in all 
three months used for comparison, while 
among teamsters and chauffeurs the percentage 
of idleness recorded was identical with that 
of January, but fractional gains were indicated 
from February a year ago. 

Adequate work was provided for retail shop 
clerks during February according to the 
reports received from 3 associations repre- 
senting 1,004 members. In January, however, 
4-8 per cent of idleness was recorded and in 
February last year, 1-9 per cent. 


The 82 unions of civic employees making 
returns during February and involving a 
membership of 9,064 persons showed that 294 
were out of work on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 3:2 as compared with 
percentages of 3:5 in January and 5:0 in 
February, 1936. 

Little variation was apparent in the volume 
of work accorded in the miscellaneous group 
of trades during January from the preceding 
month, the 133 unions furnishing reports with 
an aggregate of 7,045 members showing that 
707 or a percentage of 10-0 were idle at the 
end of the month in contrast with a per- 
centage of 10-2 in January. Theatre and 
stage employees, and stationary engineers and 
firemen showed a slight rise in available work, 
which was almost offset by the recessions 
apparent among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, barbers and unclassified workers. A 
more favourable employment tendency was 
also noted in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, as a whole from February of last 
year when 10-4 per cent of the members 
were idle. In this comparison, hotel and 
restaurant employees, barbers, and stationary 
engineers and firemen were somewhat better 
engaged, during the month reviewed, while 
retarded activity on a rather small scale was 
evident among theatre and stage employees, 
and unclassified workers. 

Fishermen with 3 unions reporting 571 
members at the close of February indicated 
that 224 or 39:2 per cent were unemployed 
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compared with percentages of 57:3 in January 
and 37-3 in February, 1936. 


Among lumber workers and loggers the 
same percentage of idleness was recorded 
during February as in the preceding month 
namely 2:4 per cent. The percentage for 
the month under survey was based on the 
reports compiled from 2 associations with a 
total of 1,466 members. Considerable improve- 
ment was reflected from February of last 


year when 14:0 per cent of unemployed 
members were recorded. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for February of each year from 1919 
to 1934 inclusive, and for each month from 
February, 1935, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1937 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1937, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of nearly 16 per 
cent from that of the preceding month, but 
a gain of more than 2 per cent over that of 
February a year ago. Heavy declines from 
January were recorded in farming, construc- 
tion and maintenance, logging and services, 


working day in February, 1937, than in the 
corresponding month last year. Losses were 
reported in all industrial divisions except 
logging, services and transportation, the sub- 
stantial gain in the first named group very 
largely offsetting the reduction shown in con- 
struction and maintenance and a fair gain in 
services likewise offsetting, in part, the loss 
in farming. Changes in other groups, both 
favourable and adverse, were small. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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the gains reported in the remaining groups, 
trade, manufacturing, mining and transporta- 
tion, being nominal and thus only slightly 
affecting the losses registered above. In com- 
parison with February a year ago, although 
the average daily placements were higher, 
total placements for the period under review 
were slightly lower, as there was one less 
858380—43 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1935, as rep- 
resented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
noted from the graph that the curves of 
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vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications showed little variation during the 
first half of February, that of vacancies being 
slightly higher and that of placements some- 
what lower than those recorded at the end 
of January, but during the latter half of the 
month under review both curves followed a 
marked downward course and at the close of 
the period had reached levels a little below 
those recorded at the end of February a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 53:4 during the first half 
and 48:1 during the second half of February, 
1937, in comparison with the ratios of 51-0 
and 49-7 during the corresponding periods of 
1936. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 50:4 and 44:5, as compared with 48-7 
and 46-8 during the corresponding month of 
1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during February, 
1987, was 1,035, as compared with 1,228 
during the preceding month and with 1,000 in 
February a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,033, as 
compared with 2,527 in January, 1937, and 
with 1,985 during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during Feb- 
ruary, 1937, was 968, of which 632 were in 
regular employment and 336 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,150 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for February a 
year ago averaged 948 daily, consisting of 
552 placements in regular and 396 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of February, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 24,615 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 23,230 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 15,159, of which 
10,928 were of men and 4,231 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 8,071. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 16,301 for men and 8,539 for women, a 
total of 24,840, while applications for work 
numbered 48,787, of which 36,546 were from 
men and 12,241 from women. Reports for 
January, 1937, showed 30,685 positions avail- 
able, 63,173 applications made and 28,746 
placements effected, while in February, 1936, 
there were recorded 24,983 vacancies, 49,618 
applications for work and 23,687 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by offices of the Employment Service 
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of Canada, each year, from January, 1927, to 
date :— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
192 fo 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1928... 334,604 135,724 470,328 
1929.. 260,747 137,620 398,367 
1930.. 187,872 180,807 368,679 
LISLE. E75,432 295,876 471,508 
19320. 153,771 198,443 352,214 
19BS.a% 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1934... 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1935 i" 226,345 127,457 353,802 
1936.. QU Ook T13,519". "331,450 
LOST 36,987 14,989 51,976 


* (2 months.) 


Nova Scoria 


There was a decrease of nearly 2 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decline of over 25 per cent 
when compared with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also were 
5 per cent less than in January and nearly 
29 per cent below February, 1936. A decrease 
in placements in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance was the only 
important decline from February of last year. 
This reduction was partly offset by gains in 
logging and manufacturing. The changes in 
all other groups were quite small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 32; logging, 84; construction and 
maintenance, 263 and services, 252, of which 
209 were of household workers. During the 
month 119 men and 65 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during February called for 
nearly 25 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and nearly 7 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of nearly 23 per cent when com- 
pared with January and of nearly 7 per cent 
in comparison with February, 1936. Con- 
struction and maintenance was the only in- 
dustrial group in which fewer placements 
were made than in February of last year. 
Of the gains in all other divisions, the 
largest were in logging and services. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
—logging, 47; construction and maintenance, 
37, and services, 503, of which 371 were of 
household workers. There were 64 men and 
84 women placed in regular employment. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1937 











Vacancies - Applicants Regular 
: Placed cee 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Resis- | Referred nL Appear 
tered placed same 
during | at end of durin to . at end of riod 
period | period red vacancies] Regular | Casual | *> Sigg P03 - 
INUVRSCOUR ro he ee cies 706 43 744 657 184 467 1,883 172 
Halifax es We eee 233 42 270 180 28 152 1, 150 93 
New. Gilasg owenciccctac Sao ttos pietesnt 164 1 165 168 144 18 338 69 
VON recur a crocs ante aes ocecaee 309 0 309 309 12 297 395 10 
New Brunswick..................... 626 5 738 622 148 474 1,105 150 
Chathamecwcs< tense shen. sisi sees 40 0 32 40 30 10 142 10 
HTCCEMClON ewan estes eects ne: 4 0 134 4 1 296 59 
Moncton cress eRe Sumer 266 5 271 262 76 186 102 35 
Shalt Ree barbed Gels h ae ae meee 316 0 321 316 41 275 565 46 
OUCbeCrrr ae ee «e 6,593 641 12,324 6,672 4,851 704 4,662 3,061 
Chicoutimi a0} 9.2e15 020 nae 459 0 822 459 457 2 88 5 
buena orien. Age 651 8 1, 067 654 616 We 295 381 
Montrealss... 0250. ite 8, 208 338 6,555 2,954 1,987 413 2,925 1,346 
Port Alfred..... ane: 36 138 32 31 0 Gh oaloae tees 
Quebec......... 1,536 193 2,905 1, 664 1,251 129 1,057 467 
ROW YNUsss. cates 0 219 185 185 0 38 66 
Slesh anton toe 192 53 251 260 182 9 On 264 
Three Rivers.. tS aon 324 44 367 464 142 134 55 285 
COMGAriON ree ee ye 75050 394 19,410 6,738 3,992 2,004 56,201 3,170 
Bellovilleses: . vasumion MoE 88 0 219 87 ot 36 264 43 
STANULOrdeee et hee ee en 137 2 264 137 116 21 1,513 78 
TINCT Gee Eben vle's codes ‘ 96 0 179 96 67 29 498 86 
Et William : ite Sees. ot Cees. ee 434 0 479 434 375 59 1,017 93 
Guelphie. s.28.0 os eee. eee. ee 52 13 104 68 42 6 25 
HMamiltons re: cape eh ee ee 345 2 1,253 327 186 129 5, 748 149 
ES CNOTAEN: ; GRRL UN sa! LIRR Cae be 92 0 0 92 77 15 BO Ne tae lclaene 
NAN RUM ae). vagina cnet, oyu ok 113 10 255 107 84 23 626 162 
USitehoners.ceie eee cole renee 109 8 295 112 56 45 1,135 42 
BUOD GOD. ecient. Ree eels ae ee er: 407 16 (ite 448 236 166 2,745 222 
GN IAGORM VAG ccc nee he 38 brace le Siglh seed 101 1 212 98 86 12 1,420 41 
INOrtn Bay sO Gn ee oe 139 0 221 146 113 33 801 61 
Oshawa. 6 6 uritt be Wee: Oh ihe 617 0 808 611 58 553 849 44 
CR IRSA ead aly puree okt GR ARS a Lome ee 428 9 1,453 427 307 108 6,012 334 
Pembroke eset WOT, Sibel). 117 0 259 130 47 83 3 110 
Peterborough, 2 ees Ags areas 75 8 144 68 48 20 710 56 
IP GMATEHUE ME nets Oe. ena ak 595 0 551 551 533 18 499 358 
Sti Catharines 25. fe. oie: ok 135 18 228 123 73 50 2,240 70 
SCalhomass gee, Sen Mae. a 38 0 83 38 23 15 322 53 
ALDI. Meee oe eee eae 146 9 213 137 67 70 703 50 
Sault: Ste/-Marie..........ccc cece eee 153 6 230 139 92 44 398 220 
DULALLOLG shee. aC CAn Na bie ee 101 0 281 94 90 4 1,115 61 
DUGDUBYAY ooo. ese. ee 161 1 681 160 154 6 5 27 
Alibatbec ti ope AeA Pee te ee ged 518 39 919 498 188 310 790 69 
PLOFONLOWS caseseices amare ees. ees 1,470 224 8,480 1,219 589 562 18, 167 559 
Windsor .o oS ete aescns cottons eee 3 28 679 391 234 157 6, 824 157 
Manitoba 2c4e..e bce ee eek 25089 13 35299 2,450 2,218 229 14,135 1,715 
BYandOntereceyns net «tee ener nls cee 5 8 9 41 6 5 657 24 
Wann peg tan arn Ahm apes othe ve we 2,333 5 3,709 2,409 2,182 224 13,478 1,591 
Saskatchewan..................2000: 1,239 730 1,360 1,262 852 406 1,227 1,093 
Ristevan sh. PaSace ies er cae 21 14 18 14 7 7 14 25 
IMOOBOWA Wintec: csc omen Cecikons ccd: 248 53 256 231 131 96 500 168 
North Battleford) ...cies. css seleo.ce 41 6 41 35 31 4 30 35 
PrincevAl bert. Aes eee eee 130 23 190 155 128 PH 58 86 
PROQING beac ice a PES LAE cd oh 350 339 346 856 288 68 177 360 
SASkAtOOnen se ce cc oka: Pilstis oh valor 146 24 178 157 134 23 381 205 
SwiftiGurrent fr. e ewes eee 64 22 60 51 16 85 56 40 
WGYOUED sae Sectcctetean nro eh cael 79 15 74 70 25 45 1 43 
WOE KLONSIES rcs cen enccn sees 160 234 197 193 92 101 10 131 
Alberta) 04. eS. dh Beer es 1,964 217 4,169 1,862 1,655 197 11,651 1,552 
CECE pa cleed se pete ARIE a FE 508 25 1, 833 578 502 66 6,272 444 
Wruntheller vs wean ook eee 79 0 278 7 46 21 239 93 
Hid montanes eee fee y RE es at a 1,199 169 1,686 1,046 1,022 24 4,237 664 
Meth Dridge™rers mech esta e. cidedeh os 1 13 221 12 53 61 
Medicinettiataie ovis otacc oe eee ae 117 10 151 109 35 4 365 290 
British Columbia.................... 4,277 17 6,223 4,352 1,259 3,020 8,177 1,964 
OODS sete siske oie tecoistarectelaiaves acon oie ioke 1 4 215 1 16 ih 84 
ANALINO HS. Cae: oe ee eee cooks 120 0 146 118 114 257 225 
Nelson’ :. 35 eke cee dole See coe Pr 336 0 343 336 180 156 7 84 
New Westminster............2.e000- 146 0 161 146 29 117 148 137 
Penticton se Sees che, AEE 34 3 49 30 12 18 34 177 
Prince George.............00. bape ee 3 0 6 2 Z 0 Yd Pe eee eB 
Prince oupertecced tem sek criee ete cok 87 0 90 8 4 83 107 
WADCOUVER, atte coe's sic diverts 5 sles eaten 2,718 10 4,204 2,794 713 2,012 6,614 1,154 
WiGtoniatt sasticcetan. ereesiiess s aoe 81 1,009 818 189 629 991 101 
CATA a Nac erste crates onesies oro ele icin 24,840 2,060 48,787 24,615 15,159 8,071 99,041 13,787* 
INT OI, < Aoc.a <etaverotatelers ots is oreiete aya oes ..--| 16,301 6 36,546 16,302 10,928 5,291 85, 107 10, 168 
WHQEnGI Laid oes icchetoreye s ietelersietconre rs 8,539 1,293 12,241 8,313 4,231 2,780 13,934 3,619 





* 910 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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(QUEBEC 
During February, orders’ received at 
EKmployment Offices in the Province of 


Quebec called for over 28 per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 44 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease in placements of nearly 27 per cent 
when compared with January, but an in- 
crease of 39 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1936. A substantial increase in 
placements in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance over February of 
last year was mainly responsible for the gain 
for the province as a whole under this com- 
parison, although services and logging also 
showed improvement. The only divisions in 
which placements were less than in the corre- 
sponding month of last year were manufac- 
turing, farming and trade, the losses in the 
two last mentioned being quite small. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing, 84; logging, 576; construction and 
maintenance, 2,549; trade, 65 and services, 
2,248, of which 2,114 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 3,290 of men and 1,561 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as  indi- 
cated by orders received at Employment 
Offices in Ontario during February, were 
nearly 7 per cent less favourable than in the 
preceding month and over 22 per cent below 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decline also in placements of 6 per 
cent when compared with January and of 
nearly 24 per cent in comparison with Feb- 
ruary, 1936. Placements under construction 
and maintenance were considerably less than 
during February of last year and ‘small losses 
were also reported in services, mining and 
trade. The only increase of importance was 
in logging, although farming also showed 
some improvement. Small changes only were 
reported in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing, 
524; logging, 1,307; farming, 469; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 1,062; trade, 250 and 
services, 2,823, of which 2,037 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 2,686 men and 
1,306 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 40 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Manitoba during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 19 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
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of last year. Placements were over 39 per 
cent less than in January, but 22 per cent 
above February, 1936. The largest increase 
in placements over February of last year by 
industrial divisions was in farming, although 
fair gains were also reported in logging and 
services. Minor changes only were reported 
in all other groups, except construction and 
maintenance, in which a loss was recorded. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: logging, 320; farming, 1,155; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 349 and services, 574, 
of which 482 were of household workers. 
There were 1,800 men and 418 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during February was over 52 
per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 50 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 43 per cent when 
compared with January and of nearly 46 
per cent in comparison with February, 1936. 
Farm placements were considerably less than 
during February of last year and accounted 
for the decline for the province as a whole 
under this comparison. The changes in all 
other groups were small, a gain in logging 
being offset by losses in services and mining. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging, 82; farming, 480, construction and 
maintenance, 134 and services, 567, of which 
422 were of household workers. Regular 
placements numbered 556 of men and 296 of 
women. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 25 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Alberta during Feb- 
ruary when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of less than one per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements were nearly 
29 per cent less than in January and 4 per 
cent less than during February, 1986. The 
only decline of importance in placements 
when compared with February of last year 
was in construction and maintenance, but this 
was largely offset by gains in logging, farming 
and manufacturing. While there were fewer 
placements in all other groups, the losses 
were small. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were:—manufacturing, 76; logging, 
268; farming, 555; construction and mainten- 
ance, 546 and services, 326, of which 260 were 
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of household workers. During the month 
1,420 men and 235 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia, were over 3 per cent better 
than im the preceding month and 28 per cent 
above the corresponding month of last year. 
Slightly higher percentages of gain were 
‘reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. All industrial divisions participated in 
the increase in placements over February, 
1936, the most important gains being in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging and ser- 
vices. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing, 46; logging, 304; farm- 
ing, 75; construction and maintenance, 2,989; 
trade, 46 and services, 764, of which 475 were 
of household workers. There were 993 men 
and 266 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 

During the month of February, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 15,159 placements in regular employ- 
ment 6,956 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment located was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 603 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 528 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 75 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4 is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec, during February, one certificate 
was granted at the Rouyn office to a bush- 
man bound for the Timmins zone. Ontario 
offices were responsible for the transfer of 436 
persons during February, 434 of whom travelled 
to centres within the province and 2 outside. 
Provincially, from Port Arthur, 237 bush 
workers, 15 mine workers, 2 waitresses, and 
one domestic; from Fort William, 107 bush 
workers, one mine worker, and one book- 
keeper, and from Sudbury, 57 bush workers 
journeyed to employment within their respec- 
tive zones. Destined to the Timmins zone 


were 7 bushmen sent from North Bay, 3 
bushmen from Pembroke and one stationary 
engineer from Toronto. On a certificate 
secured at Windsor 2 tool-makers went to 
Brantford. The 2 persons going outside the 
province were diamond-drillers despatched by 
the Timmins office to Rouyn. The labour ~ 
movement in Manitoba during February 
originated at Winnipeg and comprised the 
transfer of 63 workers, 6 of whom went to 
provincial situations and 57 to other proy- 
inces. The former were all for the Winnipeg 
zone and included 2 diamond-drillers, one 
mine carpenter, one hotel porter, one farm- 
hand and one labourer. The Port Arthur zone 
was the destination of 56 persons transported 
outside the province, among whom were 40 
bushmen, 9 mine workers, 4 teamsters, 2 me- 
chanics and one domestic. The one remaining 
transfer was of a farm-hand sent to Prince 
Albert. Business transacted by Saskatchewan 
offices during February included the issue of 
26 reduced rate certificates, 11 provincial and 
15 inter-provincial. Within the province, the 
Prince Albert office shipped 3 bushmen to 
employment in its own zone, to which zone 
also were sent two teachers one from Moose 
Jaw, and one from Saskatoon. From Moose 
Jaw in addition, 2 teachers were conveyed to 
Swift Current. On certificates received at 
Regina one teacher proceeded to Weyburn 
and 3 teachers to situations within the Regina 
zone. The transfers outside the province were 
of bushmen despatched by the Regina office 
to employment in the Brandon zone. Pro- 
fiting by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Alberta during Febru- 
ary, 75 persons journeyed to provincial em- 
ployment. All of these were destined to 
centres in the Edmonton zone, and included 
56 bushmen, 4 mechanics, 3 cooks, 2 farm- 
hands, one farm domestic, one miner, one 
carpenter, and one cookee despatched by the 
Edmonton office and 6 bushmen shipped from 
Calgary. Two reduced rate certificates were 
granted in British Columbia during Febru- 
ary, the Vancouver office issuing these to 
farm-hands going to Kamloops. 

Of the 603 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February, 273 were carried 
by the Canadian National Railways, 321 by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and 9 by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during February, 1937 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits issued by 58 cities stood at 
$2,120,111 in February, 1987; this was an 
increase of $424,609 or 25 per cent over the 
total of $1,695,502 for the preceding month, 
and of $198,935 or 10-4 per cent in the more 


significant comparison with February of last 
year, when the authorized building in these 
cities was valued at $1,921,176. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed: statistics, 
showing that they had granted over 200 per- 
mits for dwellings valued at nearly $800,000, 
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and not quite 900 permits for other build- 
ings, estimated to cost in excess of $1,200,000. 
In January, authority was given for the 
erection of some 110 dwellings and 500 other 
buildings, estimated at approximately $605,- 
000 and $850,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Que- 
bec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the permits issued as compared with Janu- 
ary, 1937; the greatest gain, of $180,908 or 
49-3 per cent, took place in Quebec. New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan showed small 
declines in this comparison. 


As compared with February, 1936, all prov- 
inces except British Columbia recorded in- 
creases, that of $608,210 or 188-6 per cent in 
Ontario being most noteworthy. ‘There was 
a decrease of $954,295 or 80 per cent in 
British Columbia in this comparison. 


Of the four largest cities, Montreal, To- 
ronto and Winnipeg reported increases in 
the value of the building authorized as com- 
pared with either January, 1937, or February, 
1936, while Vancouver showed a gain in the 
former, but a loss in the latter comparison, 


Of the other centres, Charlottetown, Hali- 
fax, Moncton, Saint John, Quebec, Shawini- 
gan Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, West- 
mount, Fort William, Guelph, Niagara Falls, 
Ottawa, Peterborough, Stratford, St. Cath- 
arines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Welland, River- 
side, Brandon, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Sas- 
katoon, Calgary, Kamloops, Nanaimo and 
North Vancouver reported improvement over 
the preceding month, and also as compared 
with the same month of last year. 


The table on page 448 gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Feb- 
ruary, and in the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1926 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sole prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also 
given (1926-100). 


The following table gives the value of build- 
ing permits by 58 cities in January and 
February, 1937, and February, 1936. The 35 
cities for which statistics are available since 
1910 are marked thus “x.” 


EstiMAtep VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WorK As INDICATED By BuiILDING Permits Issuep By 58 CuTIEes 














Cities Feb. 1937 Jan. 1937 | Feb. 1936 Cities Feb. 1937 | Jan. 1937 | Feb. 1936 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward I’'d— *St. Catharines...... 38, 703 15,625 Nil 
Charlottetown.... 14,600 11,0001 10,675 *St. Thomas......... 2,550 Nil Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 124, 830 67,370 33,010 Sarnigectice. sive ces 6,515 4,765 4,275 
WT aliar ic oc scabs 124, 830 63,470 33,010 | Sault Ste. Marie. . 9,200 1,240 15, 650 
New Glasgow....... Nil Nil Nil *Toronto... 615, 681 208,278 251,890 
“Sydney. Meas. 26 Mil 3,900 Nil York and Bast 
New Brunswick..... 30,035 32,975 3,885 York \ ppelanigstuiek 47,045 270,675 18,500 
Fredericton........- il 25,000 il Welland... 5 7,384 2,886 850 
*MOnGtOD.. ).!<..4\sieielae'sie 5,40 Nil 125 SWindSOPs::.s/cisc sewers 50,010 68, 020 29,860 
SSaint, JOHN: eis ois sie 24, 635 7,975 3,760 Riverside......... 300 Nil Nil 
Quebec... 20... 025 548, 053 367,145 203, 290 Woodstock.......... Nil 1,657 6,975 
*Montreal—*Maison- Manitoba............ 40,350 26,300 19, 700 
NOWVO dese coke ssh 420, 508 305,250 159,355 “Brandon. 2 seclecete 2,000 1,000 i 
*Ouebeciacnes se ccet 41,360 14,425 8,460 St. Boniface......... 4,000 Nil 150 
Shawinigan Falls 2,545 Nil 2,000 SWiINNipeg, scp ice sls ore 34,350 25,300 19,550 
*Sherbrooke...... 18,600 7,100 4,900 | Saskatchewan....... 25,785 31,800 6,275 
*Three Rivers....... 80,350 10,375 825 *Moose Jaw.......... 20,000 il 5,075 
*Westmount oe ; 29,995 27,750 SRGQINS eee eee ts on 3,285 31,300 200 
Ontario.......... 879, 780 438, 856 *Saskatoon.......... 2,500 500 1,000 
Belleville..... 85 3,500 | Alberta............... 50,333 47,255 12,131 
*Brantford....., 30, 250 1,275 * Calgary sicccca sieves 42,618 35,705 8,486 
Chatham....... 5,85 _ 850 *Edmonton.......... 6,845 8,250 2,425 
*Fort William 500 Nil Lethbridge......... 770 3,300 220 
SOLEIL: Ke Retciane 570 2,800 Medicine Hat....... 100 Nil 1,0 
*Guelph...3...+ 4,475 6,700 | British Columbia 239, 059 231.877 1,193,354 
*Hamilton..... 68,972 29, 000 Kamloops.......... 1,0 20 600 
*Kingston..... 3,490 10,350 Nanaimo........... 2,025 Nil 950 
*Kitchener... 44,971 6,975 *New Westminster... 13,100 4,800 17,850 
*London.)."% (7 119,550 13,145 Prince Rupert....... 1,640 1,810 300 
Niagara Falls }, 200 il *Vancouvers ce. case 202,545 159,595 1, 108, 160 
SHAW Ié sic steakte obs Nil 4,950 North Vancouver... 2,730 800 Nil 
“ORE WAcr as satoui oer 15, 100 18,600 | *Victoria......... och 16,019 64,852 65,494 
Owen Sound 550 4,50 1 RRL 5 ke 9 aE aad | Dae 
*Peterborough....... 13, 725 2,131 4,675 Total—58 Cities.} 2,120,111 | 1,695,5021) 1,921,176 
*Port Arthur......... 1,135 1,250 1,911 Total—*35 Cities.}| 2,000,972 | 1,383,829 1,842,931 
*Stratiord:..2.\0u eee 22,620 2,425 2,125 





Includes Charlottetown report, received too late for inclusion in January tabulation. 
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Average 
Indexes indexes of 
of value wholesale 
Value of Value of | of permits | prices of 
permits permits issued in building 
Year issued in issued in first two | materials 
February | first two months in first 
months | (1926=100) |two months 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 
1987... 2... 2,120,111 | 3,815,618 32-2 90-1 
LB ik ara 1,921,176 | 3,223,934 27-2 83-9 
1935...... 8,601,637 | 4,484,515 37-8 81-8 
1984...... 894,102 | 1,601,914 13-5 82-2 
T9833 Ore 925, 894 2,111, 856 17-8 75-2 
1932.30)... 2,845,271 | 6,056,283 51-1 79-4 
1931...... 6,395,659 | 14,797,115 124-8 83-8 
1930...... 8,919,078 | 16,136,475 136-1 96-8 
192072. 34 10,465,330 | 18,882,210 159-2 99-6 
19285077... 10,318,838 | 18,034,925 152-1 96-4 
1927 ee 7,638,176 | 18,314,713 112-3 97-1 
1926...... 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 100-0 102-4 
1925 ee 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 95-7 103-2 
1924...... 4,098,800 | 8,554,379 72-1 112-3 
D923 iene 5,679,671 | 9,819,169 82-8 110-1 
1922...... 4,738,105 8, 064, 642 68-0 108-3 
1921. es 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 52-9 140-5 
1O2O) § ee 6,156,287 | 10,178,311 85-8 137-5 


The aggregate for the first two months 
of 1937 was higher than in 1936, being also 
greater than in January-February of 1934 or 
1933, while it was lower than in 1935. The 
total for these months in each of the last 
few years had been lower than in other years 
for which statistics for the 58 cities are avail- 
able. The index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in recent months have 
shown a moderately upward movement, but 
continue lower than in the years prior to 
1930. 


A preliminary estimate of Canada’s tourist 
trade in 1936, made by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, places the total expenditure of 
tourists from outside of Canada at approxi- 
mately $257,000,000 an’ the total expenditures 
of Canadian tourists in other countries at 
about $95,000,000. 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MARCH, 
1937 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


i employment situation at the end of 
March, 1937, was reported by the Super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Activities in farming in the Maritime Prov- 
inces consisted chiefly of routine work and 
chores. Produce at the markets over the 
Easter week-end was abundant with prices 
good and in spite of snowy weather, the 
making of maple sugar and syrup was taking 
place in many country districts. Preparations 
for lobster fishing progressed favourably and 
cod, haddock and halibut were plentiful. 
Logging was less active than heretofore, as 
many of the camps were closed and hauling 
of logs to the mills handicapped by lack of 
snow, but spool mills were sawing with night 
and day shifts, and large shipments of lumber 
were being made to the English market. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated from 
two to four days per week, while those in 
Cape Breton and vicinity worked from two to 
six days with one mine idle. No idleness, 
however, was reported from the iron and steel 
industry, although orders for railway cars were 
somewhat held up, due to scarcity of materials. 
Other manufacturing plants continued to in- 
crease their staffs and worked steady time. 
Little new building construction was in evi- 
dence, but that already underway was pro- 
gressing favourably. Road work was brisk, 
with groups of men employed along the public 
highways chopping ice. Shipyards at Halifax 
and elsewhere were busy and transportation 
by rail, auto and water, both freight and 
passenger, was heavy, the extra amount of 
freight traffic being largely accounted for by 
daily shipments of coal. Trade showed im- 


provement, particularly over the Easter holi- 
days, with collections fair. There was the 
usual demand for household domestics in the 
women’s department, and numerous place- 
ments were made. 

Farming was quiet in the Province of 
Quebec and logging and mining activities were 
somewhat retarded. Improvement was noted 
in the aluminum industry at Chicoutimi, and 
in Montreal, metals, boots, shoes and cloth- 
ing were fairly active, with tobacco, cigars 
and rubber quiet. At Quebec city, manu- 
facturing conditions also were better. High- 
way construction continued, but fewer men 
found employment in building, particularly 
in Montreal. At Port Alfred, wharf repairs 
were being made in preparation for the open- 
ing of navigation. Transportation was very 
brisk at Quebec. Trade, in general, was 
greater in volume and a number of placements 
of household workers was made in the 
women’s division. 

There was an increased demand for fully 
experienced farm help in the Province of 
Ontario and every indication that the supply 
would meet the demand, with a tendency 
towards slightly higher wages during the 
coming season. Logging was fairly active, a 
few log cutters, teamsters and skidders having 
been placed. Saw mills also were getting 
ready for a busy season, as well as preparations 
being made for the spring drive. Mining was 
quiet except at Timmins. Improvement was 
noted in manufacturing, particularly in paint, 
refrigerator, washing machine, iron and steel, 
textile and stationery concerns. Tobacco fac- 
tories, however, had completed their season’s 
work and had reduced their staffs. Industrial 
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disturbances also had affected the auto and 
rubber industries, thus slowing down produc- 
tion in those lines. Building, though only 
fairly active for the time of year, was ahead 
of that for the same period of 1936, with 
prospects bright for a busy season as soon as 
weather permitted. Little road work was 
under way. At the various lake ports, work- 
men were busy outfitting and repairing boats 
in readiness for the opening of navigation. 
Orders for good housekeepers and cooks 
general in the women’s department were re- 
ceived, but fully experienced applicants were 
scarce. Housemaids also were difficult to 
obtain, as with summer approaching, a great 
number of seasonal workers was awaiting posi- 
tions in restaurants, hotels and tourist camps. 
A few girls were placed in industrial concerns 
as clerical workers and factory help. 

In Manitoba and Saskatchewan, a slight 
increase was reported in the demand for farm 
help, but in Alberta, cold weather and a heavy 
snow fall, which brought much needed moisture 
to the soil, delayed the start of spring work. 
Wages were some higher, but many farmers 
did not wish to engage men until ready for 
them to go onto the land. Logging was much 
less active. as the season was about over and 
men were beginning to return from the camps. 
Continued cold weather maintained the de- 
mand for coal at Estevan, but practically all 
the mines at Drumheller had closed down and 
those at Edmonton, Lethbridge and Medicine 
Hat were also very slack. Manufacturing was 
fair. Other than alterations and repairs, little 
new building construction was under way. The 


chief placements in the construction group 
being those made for Provincial Government 
relief undertakings. Railway operation was 
steady at Lethbridge and trade showed im- 
provement. Numerous orders were received 
in the women’s division for farm domestics 
and experienced housekeepers and cooks gen- 
eral for city positions. 

Requests for farm help in British Columbia 
were fair, due to the advancing season. Prun- 
ing was nearly completed and weather more 
suitable for general orchard work. Logging 
camps and saw mills were very busy and all 
larger companies were working with full crews. 
Improvement was noted in mining, as new 
territory was being opened. Factories were 
working at Nelson; cannery crews also were 
beginning to arrive at Prince Rupert from the 
south and seasonal work was fairly well 
started. Halibut hauls were very good, with 
prices for American, seven cents and Canadian, 
six cents. Considerable alteration and re- 
pair work was under way in the building 
trades, but general new construction was 
rather quiet. A few men also were sent out on 
extra gang work for railways. Drydocks and 
shipyards were active at Prince Rupert and 
Victoria, with the water front likewise busy at 
Prince Rupert and Vancouver, but somewhat 
slack at Victoria. In the latter city, a large 
number of extras had been supplied for casual 
work to a film company, which was making a 
picture in that vicinity. In the women’s sec- 
tion, experienced domestics were scarce, with 
wages for good cooks general ranging from 20 
to 30 dollars per month. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
March, 1937, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment in February showed a recovery 
from the seasonal decline recorded in Janu- 
ary. The industries showing the greatest im- 
provement included building and public works 
contracting, the clothing trades (including boot 
and shoe manufacture), the cotton industry, 
general engineering, the motor vehicle and 
aircraft industry, pottery and earthenware 
manufacture, and shipping service. In none 
of the principal industries was there a marked 
decline in employment. 

It is estimated that at February 22, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of agri- 
cultural workers, was approximately 11,187,000. 
This was 81,000 more than at January ‘25, 
1937, and 662,000 more than at February 24, 
1936. 


STATES 


Among’ insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding agricultural workers), the percentage 
unemployed in Great Britain and Northern 
Treland at February 22, 1937 (including those 
temporarily stopped as well as those wholly 
unemployed), was 12-2, as compared with 12-6 
at January 25, 1937, and 15-3 at February 24, 
1936. In Great Britain the percentage at 
February 22, 1937, was 11-9 as compared with 
12-3 at January 25, 1937, and 15-1 at February 
24, 1936. 

At February 22, 1987, the numbers of per- 
sons on the Registers of Employment Ex- 
changes in Great Britain were 1,391,932 wholly 
unemployed, 161,884 temporarily stopped, and 
74,079 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 1,627,845. This was 61,378 less 
than a month before, and 397,176 less than a 
year before. The total of 1,627,845 included 
1,278,659 men, 45,535 boys, 253,666 women, and 
49,985 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 1,385,- 
171 insured persons who were applicants for 
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insurance benefit or unemployment allowances, 
132,962 other insured persons (including in- 
sured juveniles under 16 years of age), and 
109,712 uninsured persons. Of the 1,385,171 
applicants for benefit or allowances, 754,823 
had claims admitted for insurance benefit, and 
559,216 had applications authorized for al- 
lowances at February 22, 1937; the balance of 
71,1382 included 40,763 persons whose position 
under the conditions relating to contributions 
paid and benefit received had not been deter- 
mined, 8,762 persons who had been disqualified 
for short periods from receiving benefit, and 
21,607 persons whose needs had been held 
not to justify payment of unemployment al- 
lowances. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at February 22, 1937, 
was 1,703,926, as compared with 1,766,362 at 
January 25, 1937, and 2,093,900 at February 
24, 1936. 


United States 


According to a statement issued by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances 
Perkins, approximately 215,000 workers were 
returned to employment between January 
and February in the combined manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed monthly by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, and aggregate weekly pay rolls 
in these combined industries were nearly 
$12,500,000 greater in February than in the 
preceding month. . 

Comparisons of employment and pay rolls 
in February, 1937, with February, 1936, show 
increases of nearly 1,550,000 in number of 
workers and more than $62,300,000 in weekly 
pay rolls over the year interval in the indus- 
tries surveyed. 

The manufacturing industries showed the 
greatest gain in employment over the month 
interval, the increase of 2-5 per cent indi- 
cating the return of 200,000 additional factory 
workers to jobs. Other industries in which 
gains were shown were bituminous coal min- 
ing, metal mining, quarrying, crude petroleum 
producing, telephone and telegraph, wholesale 
trade, year-round hotels, brokerage, insurance, 
and laundries. Seasonal employment declines 
were shown in retail trade, dyeing and clean- 
ing, and private building construction. Small 
losses were also reported in anthracite mining, 
electric light and power and manufactured gas, 
and electric railroad and motor-bus operation 
and maintenance. 

The seasonal gain in factory employment 
more than offset the decline reported for 
January. The February employment index 
reached 98-9. This is the highest level since 
December, 1929. Factory weekly payrolls rose 
to 95:7. The payroll index is now at the level 
of April, 1980. 
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The durable and non-durable goods groups 
both shared in the February gain. Employ- 
ment in the durable goods industries increased 
3:2 per cent. The employment index for the 
durable goods group is 93:2, which is the 
highest level since March, 1930. Employment 
in the non-durable goods industries rose 1:9 
per cent to a level of 105-1. This index is, 
with the exception of September, 1936, at the 
highest point reached since November, 1929. 
These indexes indicate that for every 1,000 
workers employed in the base years (1923- 
1925), 932 workers were employed in the 
durable goods group in February, 1937, and 
1,051 workers were employed in the non- 
durable goods group. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


A particularly noteworthy feature of the 
factory employment situation is the more 
rapid increase in pay rolls than in employment. 
In February, 1933, aggregate weekly pay rolls 
in manufacturing industries represented only 
41-0 per cent of the average weekly pay rolls 
during 1923-25 while employment in that 
month equaled 63:7 per cent of the 1923-25 
average. Since that date increased plant 
operation and employment have accelerated 
the volume of weekly wage disbursements to 
the point where the volume of weekly pay 
rolls in February, 1987, is only 4:3 per cent 
less than in 1923-25 while employment is 1-1 
per cent less than this base year average. 
The current figures show that the weekly pay 
rolls of the manufacturing industries have 
increased by 133-4 per cent since February, 
1933. The average weekly wages of factory 
employees have risen by 50:3 per cent since 
that date. 

Wage-rate increases in recent months have 
added to the weekly pay-roll volume. The 
Bureau’s tabulations of wage-rate changes do 
not cover all establishments of the country. 
They include only those firms which report 
monthly data for inclusion in the published 
summaries. In some instances the co-operating 
firms fail to report the wage-rate changes, and 
therefore a slightly larger number of employees 
receive wage-rate increases than is indicated 
by the monthly tabulation. Between January 
15 and February 15 wage-rate increases were 
reported affecting 136,968 factory wage earners 
and 25,469 workers in the non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed. The larger proportion of 
the employees in the latter group were in the 
metalliferous mining industry, in which the 
wage changes affected 15,781 workers. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Among the 10 non-manufacturing industries 
in which employment gains. were shown 
between January and February, the largest 
was in wholesale trade. The gain of 1-6 per 
cent, or approximately 24,100 workers, in this 
industry was due primarily to expansion in 
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such important wholesale lines as dry goods 
and apparel, groceries, other food products, 
chemicals and drugs, and machinery. A 
seasonal increase of 1:4 per cent in employ- 
ment in year-round hotels, indicates the 
employment of approximately 3,500 additional 
workers. Metal mines continued to expand 
their forces in February, the gain of 4-5 per 
cent, or 3,300 workers, between January and 
February continuing the almost unbroken 
succession of monthly increases which have 
been registered since July, 1985. Employment 
in this industry in February, 1937, exceeded 
the level of any month since December, 1930. 
The gains in the remaining seven industries 
showing increases ranged from less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent to 2-7 per cent. 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
followed the usual seasonal trend in February, 
the combined reports received from 42,110 
establishments showing a net decline of 0-6 
per cent, or approximately 19,300 workers. 
In the general merchandising group, which is 
composed of department, variety, and general 
merchandising stores and mail-order houses, 
employment showed a seasonal decline of 1-7 
per cent, or approximately 13,100 workers. 
The group of other retail establishments 
showed a decline of only 0°3 per cent over 
the month interval. While gains in employ- 
~ment were shown in retail food, lumber and 
building materials, and several other retail 
groups, these increases were not of sufficient 
size to offset the declines in wearing apparel, 
furniture, automotive, hardware, and other 
lines of retail trade. Reports from contractors 
engaged in private building construction 
showed a relatively small decrease in employ- 
ment (1-2 per cent) from January to February. 
The February 1937, decline is much _ less 
pronounced than the decreases reported in 
February of preceding years for which data 
are available, and reflects the generally 
improved conditions in the building industry. 
Employment in this industry in February, 
1937, was 54-6 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Anthracite mines 
reported 2-6 per cent fewer employees in 
February than in the preceding month and 
dyeing and cleaning establishments reported 
a seasonal recession of 1-5 per cent. 


PusLtic EMPLOYMENT 

In February 2,980,000 workers were em- 
ployed on projects of The Works Program, a 
decrease of 55,000 compared with January. Of 
the total number of workers engaged on The 
Works Program in February, 2,126,000 em- 
ployees, exclusive of the number employed on 
National Youth Administration and Student- 
Aid projects, were working on projects oper- 
ated by the Works Progress Administration. 
Pay-roll disbursements in February for all 


workers employed on The Works Program 
totalled in excess of $1385,000,000. The value 
of material orders placed amounted to more 
than $45,000,000. 

Approximately 172,000 workers were em- 
ployed on construction projects financed by 
the Public Works Administration in February. 
This was a decrease of 30,000 compared with 
January. Total pay-roll disbursements 
amounted to more than $13,000,000 and orders 
placed for materials to $17,000,000. Of the 
total number of workers employed on the pro- 
gram in February 89,000 were working on 
projects financed from E.R.A.A. 1935 and 1936 
funds, 61,000 on projects financed by funds 
provided by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act, and 22,000 on projects financed from 
funds provided by the First Deficiency Appro- 
priation Act of 1936. 

Emergency conservation work (Civilian Con- 
servation Corps) employed 395,000 workers in 
February, a decrease of 13,000 compared with 
the preceding month. Of the total number of 
workers engaged on this program in February, 
346,000 were enrolled workers; 8,000, reserve 
officers; 2,000 educational advisers; and 
39,000, supervisory and technical workers. Pay- 
roll disbursements totaled $18,315,000. 

Construction projects financed from regular 
governmental appropriations employed 104,- 
000 workers in February. This was a decrease 
of 16,000 compared with the number employed 
in January. -Pay-roll disbursements for the 
month amounted to. $11,000,000 and the value 
of material orders placed in excess of $10,- 
000,000. 

Employment on the construction and main- 
tenance of State roads remained virtually un- 
changed in February. Of the 133,000 em- 
ployed, 12,000 were working on new construc- 
tion and 121,000 were engaged in maintenance. 
Pay-roll disbursements amounted to approxi- 
mately $9,000,000. 





It was recently announced that the Hamil- 
ton division of the International Harvester 
Company of Canada, Limited, had won the 
Interworks Safety contest for 1936, in the 
annual contest conducted by that company 
among its various plants in the United States 
and Canada. A bronze plaque was presented 
to the group, such awards being made each 
year to the winners in three sections, compris- 
ing 23 plants of the company. These awards 
are given to the plant showing the lowest 
accident severity rate (hours lost per 1,000 
hours worked) in its group. It was stated 
that the employees of the Hamilton works 
had operated 2,456,831 man hours in 1936, 
with only six lost-time accidents, for a loss of 
842 hours or a severity rate of +34. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


dl Dress Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than these set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister”. 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ing, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1980 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy.to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
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clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 


made and payments of such claim may be 


made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any ap- 
parent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Qrders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have re- 
cently been executed by the Government of 
Canada :— 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of alterations and repairs to the 
Armoury at Napanee, Ontario, in order to pro- 
vide a gun-shed. Name of contractors, Madole 
Hardware Company, Napanee, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 1, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$984. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 80 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 40 8 44 
ALDCUGCTS sc Ate ie oes ue een ea 0 60 8 44 
Cement finishers. 0... ssce dew. 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(Gish 20y) fC PNASUA Nout ee ei eel cbse 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(gasior electric) ah t vies ee 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon,.......... 0 65 8 44 
DPivers, sce ey ete ee ae ss Reba. 0 35 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Labourers) 462 oo tpaeh. cok eee ain eee 0 35 8 44 
Lathers limetalas, sires ea toneanas 0 60 8 44 
TaAtherss WOOdsc susie anne etches 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1 and 
ZiCON) tee eee eae ee ee era 1 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (3 ton) 1 90 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 55 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Plasterers: get: va ade ares eee ie 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
MIXING WALerial) wee Mo ek eee. 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 
Watchinan Sa ait oo ery 8 coe 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ‘ ' 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of a steam heating main to the 
Barracks at the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Lagassé and Mantha, Limited, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 23, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $4,97440. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 

0 88 8 44 

0 40 8 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters........ 
IDA DOULCTS os scnraceoiieienr tetany ooh 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall .0t be exceeded on this work. 
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Installation of a sprinkler system in the 
workshop and stores building at R.C.A-F. 
Station, Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Automatic Sprinkler Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, March 
1, 1937. Amount of contract, $5,995. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TEA DOULrer Seas ee us ie Bodice 0 40 44 
Motor truck Grivers i wascacsiencos 0 45 44 


Motor truck driver and truck:— 


Wang 2 TOnSWe eee seiner eae ee 1 45 44 

SLOTS: Vere eh deys Calas. Aare ey nella sae 

"LL ON AVS Ries SPREE A NGA te ay PR ee ee 2 45 44 

CONS eee ee Rte tee aia eect drs 2 95 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 44 


a 
co 
or 

Co CO GO GO CO CO CO CO 
~ 
fs 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lseser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of landplane hangar 
doors on the landplane hangar at the R.C.A.F. 
Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tors, Ottawa Car Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 9, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $23,275. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the erection contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 75 8 44 
Pilecericlans.. yao sie cieh et dada hae 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 65 8 44 
DabOunersas Wien ats once tsuneo ss 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 

MRANCL 2 GON so ccneirase syinyesissate wa ce 1 45 8 44 
SECON tie sR heath. cociai siete SeRG cee cs 1 95 8 44 
ALON Sh sakes Nees aorckoectte sac ci 2 45 8 44 
SLO Ue aba Reta 1 PES SoBe sane ABER Cos 2 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate” 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered a® 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to the caretakers’ 
quarters at the Armouries at Lindsay, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. M. Chapman, 
Lindsay, Ont. Date of contract, March 18, 
1937. Amount of contract, $954. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than ‘than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Carpentenrsis24. ol. ane se ake asiers 0 60 8 44 
Datherss wood eter Co eee 0 55 8 44 
Babourersi fost ne cash see wee 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Plasterersh).: Jao. Ceres Meas: 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 

Hering material) Me ewes aoe. 2 0 40 8 44 
Phat berae te be ae We Geely goin's olsiere 3 0 65 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Completion of two of the Airmen’s Married 
Quarters at R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Wm. Daoust & Cie, East- 
view, Ont. Date of contract, March 15, 
1937. Amount of contract, $4,851. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 














Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpentersys: i iieeinn ti le thvec teiee 0 70 8 44 
Mleetricians') 2's eas Oa. kw cone cites 0 70 8 44 
Labourers oe wees AMetiae sates yn oe 0 40 8 44 
Motortruck driverwid....s.45. 20-4 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck (1 and 
DEON VRS sau OL RE he sere) 1 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............-. 0 65 8 44 
Plasterersy. 2 VasWe aise. ods ean 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
Mixinomaterial)s ccs acct eee ve let 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 88 8 44 
Wate baa isan sca cucialesn Siu gt susie 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. , 4 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction af alterations to the Officers’ 
Mess, P.W.O. Regiment, Kingston, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Thos. A. Andre, Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 17, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $525. A fair wages 
schedule was in the contract as 
follows :— 


inserted 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not mOre 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 95 8 4 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters:— 
TorA pra so sd GS7ne. 4. c.cedb oats cee 0 75 8 44 
Hpom May. 181d Thich tae eure 0 80 8 44 
Cement finishersie. f 5.)...2.. 00.00 0 95 8 44 
Mieétriciangi.p ese hic Ae alee 0 70 8 44 
FAD OULELEM Es che cea th as. o8 osteo stasee 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal... ccs. sane oe 0 70 8 44 
Tathersvnvoodi Aes swan witless Sees 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Plasterersies don Wwe oo aes cae 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 
PELINE MALOPIAl ec y.c seek cia 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 380 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


the the 
Barracks at the Royal Canadian Air Force 
Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. William D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 30, 1937. Amount of 


contract, $1,975. A fair wages schedule was 


Insulating heating mains to 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


* Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Tia bOurerg oa ee ics io SR ee 


0 70 8 44 
0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of standard engineer 
fittings in the Armoury at Fredericton, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Mr. A. J. Gunter, Freder- 
icton, N.B. Date of contract, March 30, 
1937. Amount of contract, $1,857.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than an 
per hour per per 

day week 

Blackemith. Atentensateee dete 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters. a0 amie rete tees 0 55 8 44 
Labourers: Se eeeueeks te he ee 0 35 8 44 
Ornamental] iron workers.......... 0 55 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Electricians...... Re ote eee 0 60 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment and Supplies) 
The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of March, 1937, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 


above referred to:— 








Nature of contract Contractor 


Radio telephone and_ tele-| Northern ere Co:; 
graphtransmittersandspare| Montreal, 
parts therefor. 
Hilectricicables. <..5. as50 45+ Northern Electric Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P. 
Victoria Machiaery Depot 
Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Rieconditioning work on main- Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
planes and starboard eleva-| real, P. 
tor on Bellanca landplane. 
Steel forgings and billets..... Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 
ducts Ltd., montreal, P.Q. 
Gorditevncs ashi vases tecle Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P. 
Cartridge clips and necessary] Robert Mitchell Co. Bye bie ee 


Ltd., 


Steel mooring buoys......... 


tools. Montreal, P.Q. 
Waist belts, etc., web........ AEN Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 
‘Blankets’. : ccnass ec eee Bates & Innis, Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 
BOOtsq ATE RSE NA. See, eee Tebutt Shoe & Leather Co., 
Three Rivers, P.Q. 


Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Broadcloth shirts and collars.|The London Shirt Corpora- 

tion, Montreal, P.Q. 


Drab jackets and trousers.... 


Circular'tents:.....0-eee ee Woods Mfg. Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
MAttresses.oo. a gscce nian ceesere A, Duguay, Hull, EQ: 
Barrack bedsteads........... St. . Louis Bedding Co., Mont- 
Khaki dnilleoeesss..¢ oo eee iteeerbal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
Winter aviation suits......... Peost Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
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NationaL Harsours Boarp 
Trad ] flab re et een 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, aa mer oe leas HOt more 
Remodelling, Repairs, etc.) ei ee ele 
per hour Lie set 
: ay wee 
Replacement of work-house of Grain Ele- . 
3 MUsMTeMaAnie, ese weeny keene 0 563 
vator No. 3 and reconstruction of deck of Tue deck hand Ws irl. Ae Aid 0 54. 
Scowman.: J. .... Mela peek Wiel Mra TEN 0 54 


No. 3 Jetty, Vancouver Harbour, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, March 
15, 19387; amount of contract, $647,229. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade oz class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biacksmuaphym see coe cen tes oe 0 75 44 
TRO ACLs Lerten, Meer ere te GLa sean 0 45 8 44 
Carpenter ea os h O AMER SCN ERY 0 80 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas or electric 0 60 8 44 
Concrete nm ixer, gas orelectric..... 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer, steam............. 0 90 8 44 
Cement and concrete finisher...... 0 75 8 44 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part 

KUIMO MSE AV eNO Oise ered ec gaits ate ee 8 44 
Diver'sitenderys wy) ge. 0 68% 8 44 
Driver, horseand, cart) 2... J) 43.2% 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
Driver. Leh Ae tetee a Se orate rs Be iatals 0 45 8 44 
POrillrunnensiines cays dose es ve 0 55 8 44 
Electrician (inside wireman)....... 1 00 8 44 
Fireman, 'stationary....)06..6..... 0 50 8 44 
Engineer operating steam.......... 0 90 8 44 
Engineer on steel erection.......... 1 00 8 44 
Hoist runner, gas or electric....... 0 60 8 44 
Hollowitile laver is. 8 one ee 110 8 44 
Hollow tile layer helper (mixing and 

tempering mortar).............. 0 50 8 44 
Jack hammer operator............ 0 55 8 44 
TGADOUTETS! 1/5. PRS Uo Bc icc ee 0 45 8 44 
Locomotive crane operator........ 0 90 8 44 
Nii li wate t sib Meeens, cok eka ee 0 80 8 44 
Motor truck driver........,....... 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 

MMA AMONG as laces cs dads ohess 1 50 8 44 

BUUOUS ow eis ee yee a ener tic 2 00 8 44 

ARCONSMe iii me ede Sclhn atin s ois 2 50 8 44 

QREODS Say on Ae Sle Sg eg ate SO bee 3 00 8 44 
Painterandiglavior. oi keiescesss: 0 80 8 44 
Pipefitter (surface, temporary work) 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver foreman...............- 1 124 8 44 
Piledriver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Piledriver MANnh sh s.6 soe ele esses 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver bridgeman............. 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver fireman oo.csdse. cece 0 65 8 44 
Plast eTe RT Re Ce ey kN, 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helper (tempering and 

mixing material). .o0/02.0. ea. es 0 623 8 ahh 
Pam beteey. cit ee nuleee dus yale aol 1 00 8 44 
ee ae ehers SERN state tact) oe ar seco 0 60 8 44 
RIP LOLA cite ore eee sere eas. cle o'er 0 65 8 44 
Rooter. felt and gravel 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 90 8 44 
Structural steel workers. .......... 1 00 8 nee 
Shovel operator, gas............... 1 123 8 44 
Timberman orcribman (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: broad- 

axe, saw, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

HUET) AUZE) eines ll hat weet te he 0 90 8 44 
Tractor operator..........ssceeees 0 75 8 44 
Welder and burner’... sco. tense. 0 75 8 44 
Watchimancntmtnces nc ritcsitrce cee 0 45 8 44 

per day 
(LUgicaptalnakes saree sipose sissies denies 6 75 
DUS ONINGER mack eae setts cxsareyt <b 6 00 
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N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Post OFFice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of March, 1937, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Supplies ordered Conwractor 


Metal dating stamps and type,|Pritchard- Andrews Co., Ltd., 
brass crown seals, cancel- Ottawa, Ont. | 


lers, etc. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc...|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. : 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... a & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Horn Bros. Woollen Co. Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... ee Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Mail bag fittings....... ra eet Walter H. Wickware, Ottawa, 
nt. 
Stamping machines, etc...... ae Works Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Scalesiry sin: titer asa ati ahavee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa. Ont. 
Scalesinn oe dels sale toi iecsgeh lela os Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 
Satehelsin. ou. a amis cs icuesies De an Marchen, Peterborough 
nt. 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WORKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of repairs, etc., to the hull, 
machinery, boiler, etc., of the Tug “ Lisgar.” 
Name of contractors, The Sydney Foundry and 
Machine Works Ltd., Sydney, N.S. Date of 
contract, March 16, 1937. Amount of con- 
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tract, $12,500.00. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 

per hour per per 

: day week 

Welderwrmaescocnens sor ken ete anes 0 58 8 48 
Ane losmiitMiby eee osisete seen 0 58 8 48 
IBA CI Bi iit ant gan et aes oo ikeeiesoteuteoas 0 58 8 48 
Boilermaker vcs tec oe ee sciee 0 58 8 48 
Chipper and caulker............... 0 58 8 48 
Coppersmith yee. tye Geivaatace 0 58 8 48 
Hlectricianse wt. fg. Massie dere csitee ae 0 58 8 48 
TUOLEGINNAN tleepiertolaia ste are de sietecaletry ee 0 58 8 48 
Machinistusr ss caaccmoetct ssi co 0 58 8 48 
Battornmaicorais. .senceseen ealee 0 58 8 48 
Steamfitter and pipefitter......... 0 58 8 48 
IRivettervecw. ii. soerene Soetes erie 0 58 8 ; 48 
POMPlLate-MAKOM .cieiccieaiisie oe’ cer 0 58 8 48 
Plater. a cee cree eee ee 0 58 8 48 
Ship wrightiec.caseser-osrerme ae 0 58 8 48 
JOMeT yy 2). aha eee eee ohne 0 58 8 48 
Moulder sahen cin cota tote ee 0 58 8 48 
Driller and reamer:................. 0 45 8 48 
Heaters: An jks couse race teat oe 0 40 8 48 
IBOltereupac. cetiass oar eects 0 40 8 48 
Holdercon.: ».£.aack stone teres cet 0 45 8 48 
J ES U2 5) get Rita etn ater Ameer R a Se ed 0 48 8 48 
(Cranc Operatorues. ooteciee ee cee 0 48 8 48 
TRDOUFERSIO Tihs ae a settee cae 0 35 8 48 
Painters seek Wee ae otf 0 48 8 48 
Driver, team and wagon 0 70 8 48 
Driver hae aetna ve eco eiotetenags 0 35 8 48 
Motor truck driver... ..........6... 0 40 8 48 

Motor truck driver and truck:— 

arid QeCOM cs. cee an ere. c cbetetne aus 1 40 8 48 

SE DOT She ROTEL NBs caer aeuse on ee 1 90 8 48 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public wharf at North 
Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, North 
Shore Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 1, 1987. Amount of 
contract, approximately $12,200.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Boatmens. a4 Peo Awe eye ae 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operators, gas or electric..... 0 45 8 44 
Engineers operating steam:— 

Single or double drum........... 0 65 8 44 

SsOMMOLEiARUMS pe: a-n oe 0 75 8 44 

DLabourerseseaieniceccen ce toe 0 35 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart.........:... 0 50 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 70 8 44 

Driver: Sacco een ear ee ee 0 35 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, auger 

AZO) Cove et chen ins dete es ae ee 0 42 8 44 

WistehmMen'.-4.. cceey «cee eek oh ee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an immigration hospital at 
Savard Park, Quebec, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, O. Roberge, Enr’g, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 27, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,215.67. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract, as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete finishers..... 0 55 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 
Lathers;metal RO eee ee 0 65 8 44 
PlasterersGiorrwee ae sea ree 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
Mixingumagcertall)cce eis a.ieces 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Labourers se eee nee oe 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart...........: 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver crass Mite ee Pee Gros 2 hee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck'driver.-ss. 23 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 
Land 2ttong. cme ee ed te 1 45 8 44 
BYCODS eet ot sme meee cal dele core eee 1 95 8 44 
4 CONS teh wena eee ee oe 2 45 8 44 
STON Sacre eee ciao tere ove oie 2 95 8 44 





N.-B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of two detached breakwaters at 
Lockeport, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Robert A. Douglas, New Glasgow, N.S. Date 
of contract, March 10, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $44,536.00. A fair wages 
ee was inserted in the contract as fol- 
Ows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
| 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths) siya a.8 ese tean ee 0 50 8 44 
Boatm entire! bas Saas Phas ca ew cs 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart*............ 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon*.......... 0 55 8 44 
Drivers. 504 00 aan sons Sus eee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 
Lend: 2itonsiee Mak. .'odascaneeas 1e35 8 44 
SECONS Be. e Se hoe Ree 1 85 8 44 
A CONS 32 66 0s ocd 6.4 axes oie 0 RE 2 36 8 44 
SRGONS 2 eae We sco cleo 2 85 8 44 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 35 8 44 
Firemen, stationany, «ass. 02a. 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator, gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam:— 
Single or double drum........... 0 55 8 44 
SOL MOrei\Grunise ss oae eee cate 0 65 8 44 
Labourerstetys.. Secs clans ste 0 30 8 44 
Piledriver engineer................ 0 55 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: broad- 
axe, hammer, cross-cut saw,.adze, 


aurcer) ee BE ee ae 0 373 8 44 





*Tf oxen are used instead of horses, same rates apply. 

N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of protection work at Fort 

Frances, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Clark ae Rates Hours 

Robertson, Fort Frances, Ont. Date of con- ea Or laas ol labour oe a 

tract, March 6, 1937. Amount of contract, than than 

approximately $10,510.00. A fair wages sche- Sinhoun (part per 
dule was inserted in the contract as follows:— _. ‘ | Vices day week 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tocls as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, adze, saw, 
, Rates Hours hammercaucer) sey yee ee 0 373 8 44 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Watehiiani dies eana ears ese ere oe 0 25 8 44 
not less not more 
than than 
h N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
POF ONE ah De uP oe only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
day week exempting contractors from the paymené of higher rates in 
acres Pl nee air oo | gs. 44 sty stance where such bigher rates are fixed by provincial 
hie team and wagon........... 0 He ae ae Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 

Ton SIGE cS 27 6G 0 Dio pick AG Ls 03 S 944 of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
BDOUTETS, «0. 6. eevee vere eens 0 35 8 44 hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Piledriverengineer............+..- 0 65 8 44 

Piledriver labourers............ 2.2: 0 35 8 44 ane 

‘Timbersien or ¢ribmon (using inter- Construction of an addition to the Canteen 
changeably such tools as: broad- ray eg 
Groene? broseeut saw, adze, Building at R. C. N. Barracks, Esquimalt, 

ater gy kee: han F fhe 0 42 8 44 

Tractor operator Nat ving tape Te ncaa 0 45 ee B.C. Name of contractors, Parfitt Bros., Ltd., 

Motor truck. driversses. nanos tees 0 40 8 44 s : 

Race ota hinen afl heck Victoria, B-C. Date of contract, October 13, 
MeanGNOElOHSh. sank Sitti. ee ee ees 1 40 8 44 1936. Amount of contract, $2,489.00. A fair 
SyCOn say ease ae ofl A 1 90 8 44 ; ; 
be SMS wasts fhe <A Bes 3 5 a : i wages schedule was inserted in the contract 

BUS IO te iter) Ne are At, 
Watehwfan e411 052. DU, 08. AS 0 30 Sila as follows:— 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are mini- 
mum rates only and nothing herein contained shall 
be considered as exempting contractors from the 
payment of higher rates in any instance where such 
higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be 
exceeded on this work.: 


Construction of a creosoted pilework ex- 
tension to the ell of the spur pier at Digby, 
N.S. Name of contractors, MacMillan Con- 
struction & Lumber Co., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, March 16, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $17,616.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmiths: ties ame assets ton tae 0 50 8 44 

BOatmMew yy iis. Seow cleces dees oes 0 30 8 44 

Carpenter and joiner............... 0 50 8 44 

Driver; horse.and cart..........2..- 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

DIPAVer Eee. toa eon eter 0 30 8 44 

Bireman Stationary .saneccs scat. 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam (single or 

GOUDIEIGTUIK Soe semis de eee ie 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam (three or 

MOLE GUMS) A eae Co eh es 0 65 8 44 

Hoist operator, gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 

Wahourersel ssn eee: wares ahs oF 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck. drivers.weees seen 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck:— 

VANCED CONSE ioe rite accede onto 136 8 44 

Si tODSs ) .seterGio-s secrete let ares :5 ae 1 85 8 44 

A tON SAS Herts ac Spee roars eo nT pees ya) 8 44 

SAD OUS Er eee Se alatete tet eee LRN oes 2 85 8 44 

Piledriver engineer................ 0 55 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 
and tempering mortar).......... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(easionelectric)}mmns ces ter ok 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(Sten iis oe PER os ees see Se a 
Cement tnishers. 0°... .0tee ee 


fo) 
> 
o 
@0 GO GO CO Go GO CO co Go 00 
i 
> 


Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 44 
Datherssmetaliaieis 4. Bee ses 0 70 44 
Mathenss wood), sc sic.s apes odoees 0 65 44 
Painters.and glaziers............+: 0 65 44 
Plasterers 1S yRe Oa Shae eee 0 90 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


Wa terdall)) Rape eee We ee eae 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

10045) 0) WN Pa aay A er Cora, RR Ae, ese i eA 0 50 8 44° 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Stonemasons: eee. cass sake 0 90 8 44 


Stonemasons helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


MORUAD) Jackies aces cik> eta ees 0 50 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 

ASAT COWS vera cys re, tieherarsrassetecen es \¢ 1 50 44 

BELODS 3Ho cee elaehs ote «are Antes. ae 2 00 44 


So 
co 
on 
GO GO GO GO CO CO CO co 
> 
= 


Drivers tess cre be ee 0 45 44 
DLabounerss.4 Mes sees hec wie ee 0 45 44 
Wis tC bimialie am tas tinas circ cee 0 40 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempcing contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
zeny instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial. 
legislation. ; 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Repairs to hull, housing, boom and turn- 
table and renewal of forward spud casings 
of the Dredge P.W.D. No. 116. Name of 
contractors, Davie Shipbuilding & Repairing 
Co., Ltd., Lauzon, Levis, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, March 3, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$5,200.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WHIDMOLMELS stinn ceran suecscttareiy eras te 0 58 8 44 
SHIpPLCarpen tenses asieeet deere aes 0 58 8 44 
Woodieaullcarsiesnis ns avaccaite areata 0 58 8 44 
Wlanrers ey Fe} ab abyss eee a 0 58 8 44 
RESUS TS oral ioe ce Rare chan oceets Raeaitene de 0 58 8 44 
RAV OBES SL es cfre  ahayss earns 0 58 8 44 
Rivet holders (holders-on)........ 0 45 8 44 
Rivetiieatersts.:\casdeciete amma 0 40 8 44 
Tropes ulcers Ai a5 iste eteere tet 0 58 8 44 
Blaelsamilthisy oo asi eaeae oar ron Meron 0 58 8 44 
Hlectrie weldergias, segues cae 0 58 8 44 
Painter suaweanniaca ce cake crime 0 48 8 44 
TADOUREBSY : 4a. stidis: eye-oieter eee ees 0 35 8 44 
US YcTereh Rohe Gay ny Ren a MURR rnin oy mM 0 48 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DPA ETE ny altace seas tobe oie le Rae ace 0 35 8 44 
Motortnuckidriverste serene 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck:— 
Landé2htonsi: (Webs ates 1 40 8 44 
SLOUGH OM. cE. Meee ecto owas soem 1 90 8 44 
IWSECHIVSTN. fe eee ees hers oreke ace. 0 30 8 44 
Machinists." terete ty sia). 0 58 8 44 





_-N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work” 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at North Arm, Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractors, B:-C. Bridge & 
Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, February 26, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $71,400.00. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in this con- 
tract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 


etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings in Postal 
Station “K”, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Newmarket, Ont. Date of contract, March 8, 
1937. Amount of contract, $2,440.00. The 
“B” labour conditions above referred to were 
included in this contract. 

Installation of wood fittings in the first 
floor of the Customs House at Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Office & School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 9, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$1,254.00. The “B” labour conditions above 
referred toe were included in this contract. 


Royat CaNnapIAN Movuntep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment & Supplies) 


During the month of March, 1937, contracts 
were awarded by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to: the Wood Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., for brown drill field 
jackets; and to S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., for brown drill field trousers. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Clearing and ditching of parts of Lots 1 and 
2, in the first Concession of the Township of 
Mulloy and that portion of the Township of 
McCoig to the south of the former, for the 
Nagogami Intermediate Aerodrome, Ontario. 
Name of contractor, Mr. F. Turcotte, Kapus- 
kasing, Ont. Date of contract, March 5, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $4,602.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


: Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour | per per 


day week 
Labourers sient eer ey eee 0 40 8 44 
VA KOTO AG hed ais nah alae se are 0 40 8 44 
Drivers:'and teamsn.. sae ee 0 75 8 44 
Diverse sd: shee ee Es eal 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





The Canada Gazette of March 20, 1937, 
contains “regulations concerning water for 
drinking and culinary purposes in Canadian 
vessels engaged in trade on the Coast of Can- 
ada.” The regulations provide for the cleaning 
of water storage tanks, and the preparation of 
a chemical solution to be used in the purifica- 
tion of water. Conditions and practices 
constituting grounds for issuing “non-com- 
pliance notices” are also given in the regula- 
tions. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in-the department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C—SuHIpPING FEDERATION OF 
BritisH COLUMBIA AND THE BURRARD 
CoASTWISE LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


This agreement which applies to all coast- 
wise longshore Jabour in the Vancouver Har- 
bour, is in effect from March 13, 1937 to March 
12, 1938, and thereafter from year to year until 
either party gives notice of change 60 days 
before March 12 of any year. The conditions 
relating to wage rates and working conditions 
may, however, be amended at any time by 
mutual consent. 

The employment and regulation of labour, 
including the despatching and distribution of 
work shall be supervised and controlled by the 
Shipping Federation, but the Association may 
appoint a representative to co-operate with and 
assist the Labour Manager of the Federation. 
Preference of employment is to be given mem- 
bers of the Association when available and 
when considered by the employer to be 
capable. 

Wage rates: straight time is all time between 
8 am. and 5 p.m. Monday to Saturday in- 


clusive; overtime is all other time including 
work on Sundays and 8 specified holidays. 
Wage rates are to be as follows:— 
Straight 
time Overtime 
Cement— 
Double winch drivers and 
shipmen and pilers.. ..6 095 $ 1 20 
Doeles Eruck evs 3 hovcs »ladisers 0 85 iOS 
All other commodities— 
Double winch driver.. 0 95 TAYS 
All other labour.. 0 85 1.05 


A joint committee on safety and welfare to be 
established to deal with safety regulations and 


practices and all matters concerning safety 
and welfare of workers. 

A labour relations committee is also to be 
established to settle any grievances and dis- 
putes. If they cannot agree, any matter in dis- 
pute may be referred for decision to any person 
or persons mutually acceptable to the parties, 
or they shall be referred on request of either 
party to an arbitrator who shall be designated 
by the federal Minister of Labour or by any 
person authorized by the Minister to designate 
such an arbitrator. 


NortH Vancouver, B.C.—Suirrina FEDERATION 
oF British COLUMBIA AND THE NortTH 
VANCOUVER LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


This agreement is in effect from February 
26, 1937 to May 21, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice of 
change. 

The agreement applies to the discharging and 
loading of deep sea vessels in the Port of Van- 
couver and is similar to that between the 
Shipping Federation and the Canadian Water- 
front Workers’ Association and the Vancouver 
Longshoremen’s Association, as summarized in 
the Laspour GAZETTE, August, 1936. 

It is agreed that ‘from. March 31, 1937, the 
total membership of all three associations shall 
not exceed 800, of which the North Vancouver 
Longshoremen’s Association may have 85 mem- 
bers, and it is also agreed that of any future 
increase in membership agreed upon, 10 per cent 
shall be apportioned to the North Vancouver 
Longshoremen’s Asociation. 

The basic wage rate for all labour not 
especially provided for was 90 cents per hour 
for ship work and 86 cents for dock work for 
straight time. 

On March 97, 1937, the Shipping Federation 
signed a new agreement for Vancouver, raising 
the basic rates 5 cents per hour and these 
became applicable to North Vancouver, effect- 
ive April 1 


Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
Quebec 
The following agreement has recently been 
made obligatory by Order in Council and is 
noted in the next article of this issue: 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Virtoriaville. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized on page 456. 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Toronto. 

Carpenters, Kingston. 

Furniture Industry, Province of Ontario. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENT EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreement Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ECENT proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 
Quebec include the extension by Order in 
Council of an agreement affecting barbers and 
hairdressers at Victoriaville which is sum- 
marized below. In addition a request for the 
extension of an agreement affecting the manu- 


facture of sash and door factory products, in- 
terior wood fittings and equipment was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
20, and a request for an amendment to the 
Order in Council affecting the millinery in- 
dustry was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 13. 
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The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed 
in the Lasour Gazgttr, May, 1934, page 417, 
and amendments to the act were summarized 
in the issues of June, 1935, page 526, July, 
1936, page 607, and December, page 1127. 
Under this Act applications may be made to 
the provincial Minister of Labour by either 
party to a collective agreement made between, 
on the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and on the other hand 
employers or one or more associations of 
employers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same 
trade, industry or business within the terri- 
torial jurisdiction determined by the agree- 
ment. The application is then printed in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, and during the follow- 
ing thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Council may be passed 
making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness in the territory included in the agreement 
from the date of the publication of the Order 
in Council in the Quebec Official Gazette for 
the duration of the agreement. The pro- 
visions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and district, except 
that those individual labour contracts which 
are to the advantage of the employee will have 
effect unless expressly prohibited in. the agree- 
ment which has been approved by Order in 
Council. The applications for extension of 
agreements have been noted and the condi- 


tions of the various agreements made obliga- 
tory by Order in Council have been given in 
the Laspour GaAzEeTTE beginning in the issue 
of June, 1934. Beginning with the issue of the 
Lasour GazertTe for July, 1935, the terms of 
agreements have been summarized instead of 
being printed in full. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, VICTORIAVILLE.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 24, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 27, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat National des 
Maitres-barbiers et coiffeurs de Victoriaville 
(the National Association of Master Barbers 
and Hairdressers of Victoriaville) and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés-barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de Victoriaville (The National 
Union of Employed Barbers and Hairdressers 
of Victoriaville). 

The Order in Council is in effect from March 27, 
1937, to December 31, 1937, and shall be renewed 
automatically unless either party gives notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Victoriaville and a radius of 20 miles from 
its limits except any territory already included 
in another agreement under this Act. 

Hours for men’s barbers and hairdressers: 
in Princeville 614 per week, in Victoriaville, 
Arthabasca and places not otherwise specified 
594. Hours for ladies’ hairdressers (male and 
female workers) 53 per week from September 
to March inclusive and 61 from April to August 
inclusive. 

Minimum wage rates: barbers and men’s 
hairdressers $14 per week with a commission 
of 50 per cent of all receipts over $25 taken 
in by the barber during the week, or $18 
without any commission; female hairdressers 
$8 per week. Prices are set for each piece of 
work to be paid barbers or hairdressers em- 
ployed by the hour or by the job. 

Apprenticeship rules are included in the 
agreement providing that not more than one 
apprentice be employed in any one parlour. 
Wage rates for apprentices are set, beginning 
with $6 per week after six months work in a 
shop. The joint committee is to settle the 
other apprenticeship regulations. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 

the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and em- 
ployers in attendance may formulate and agree 
upon a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all or any class of employees in such in- 
dustry or district. If, in the opinion of the 
Minister a schedule of wages and hours for 
any industry is agreed upon in writing by a 


proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, may declare such 
schedule to be in force “during pleasure” or for 
a period not exceeding twelve months stipu- 
lated in the schedule and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every em- 
ployee and employer in such industry in the 
whole or any part of the province designated 
by the Minister, such schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority 
to enforce the provisions of the Act and of 
the regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July, 1935, issue of the Lasour GaAzeErre, 
summaries are given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 
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BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, ‘TORONTO. 
—An Order in Council dated February 27, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, March 
6, makes binding a schedule of wages and hours 
affecting the bricklaying and stonemasonry 
trades in a zone which includes the City of 
Toronto and the surrounding district which is 
defined in the Order in Council. 

The Order in Council is in effect from March 
16, 1987 to March 1, 1938, and the terms are 
similar to those in the previous schedule which 
' was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, Decem- 
ber, 1936, page 1182. 

The minimum wage rate remains at 90 cents 
per hour with a 40 hour week. 


Carpenters, Kinaston.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated March 31, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, April 3, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentry 
trade in a zone which includes the City of 
Kingston and the surrounding district as 
Specified in the Order in Council. 

The schedule is. in effect from April 13, 1937, 
“during pleasure.” 

The schedule does not apply to employees of 
manufacturing or industrial plants while en- 
gaged in manufacturing processes or who are 
regularly engaged in repair, service and up- 
keep of the establishment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week, for day work: 8 per day for night work. 

Overtime is permitted only between 5 p.m. 
and 8 p.m. on Monday to Friday inclusive, and 
for work required after noon Saturday in order 
to permit the pouring of concrete, and on work 
necessary for the protection of life or property. 
Such overtime to be paid at time and one-half. 
Work on Sundays and six specified holidays 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 80 cents per hour (an 
increase of 5 cents per hour over the previous 
rate) for day work and for work of not more 
than 8 hours which cannot be done during a 
regular day. In case of shift work, persons 
on night shifts to be paid a minimum of 91 
cents per hour or 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours 


work. 

A special minimum rate may be established 
by the Advisory board for any person who is 
handicapped by age or disability. 


Furniture Inpustry, PROVINCE oF ONTARIO. 
An Order in Council dated March 31, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, April 3, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
furniture industry throughout the Province. 
The previous schedule in effect under this Act 
until June 30, 1936, was summarized in the 
Lasour GazeTtn, August, 1935, page 736. 
Following failure to agree on terms of the 
renewal of this schedule a strike was called 
(page 410). A compromise settlement was 


reached and a schedule made binding under 
the Industrial Standards Act which may be 
summarized as follows: 


The schedule is in effect from April 18, 1937 
to March 31, 1938. 


The whole province of Ontario is now in- 
cluded. (In the previous schedule Toronto 
was not included). The province is divided 
into two zones. Zone B, includes the cities 
of Toronto, London, Woodstock, Kitchener, 
Guelph, Hamilton, St. Thomas and Stratford 
and areas adjacent to them. Zone A consists 
of the rest of the province. 

The furniture industry is defined to consist 
of the manufacture or fabrication of all wood 
products commonly known as furniture for 
houses, offices, schools, churches, theatres, in- 
stitutions and public buildings, radio cabinets 
and frames for upholstered goods. 

Regular hours are unchanged at 84 per day, 
44 on Saturdays, a 47 hour week for day work 
and a 47 hour week also for night shifts. 

Overtime and work on nine specified holi- 
days, time and one-half. 

Wages: employees who have commenced or 
who commence to work in a plant while under 
21 years of age and have not had four years’ 
employment in such plant are to be paid a 
minimum of 18 cents per hour during first 
year of employment, 21 cents during second 
year, 24 cents during third year, 27 cents during 
fourth year. 

The total of all such employees that may not 
exceed 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in the plant or 25 per cent in the 
case of plants in which more than 50 per cent 
of production consists of wooden chairs. (In 
the previous schedule the minimum rate for 
boys was 17 cents). After fourth year they 
must be classed as skilled, semi-skilled or un- 
skilled employees. 

In Zone A, the average rate of wages in each 
plant for all skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers (except those provided for 
above) shall be 37 cents with a minimum rate 
of 47 cents for skilled employees, 37 cents for 
semi-skilled and 32 cents for unskilled. (‘These 
are increases of 2 cents per hours for skilled 
and semi-skilled and 4 cents for unskilled 
workers over the previous rates). 

In Zone B, the average rate of wages in each 
plant for all skilled, semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers (except those beginning before 
21 years of age as noted above) is for both 
the average and for minimum rates for each 
class, 2 cents per hour higher than in Zone 
A. (These minimum rates for skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers are 2 cents per 
hour higher than those previously in effect). 

In computing the average rate of wages in 
any plant the wages paid to a Superintendent, 
Manager or foreman or any person granted a 
special rate as noted below are not to be con- 
sidered. 

The Advisory Board may, upon request, and 
after investigation, fix a special rate for any 
employee whose work is below the average. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The cost per week of the family budget in 
terms of retail prices was little changed from 
that of the previous month, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics index number of whole- 
sale prices advanced substantially, due mainly 
to higher prices for iron and steel products, 
grains, lumber and non-ferrous metals, 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.49 at the beginning of March, the 
same figure as for February, as compared with 
$8.12 for March, 1936; $7.63 for March, 1935; 
$6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.67 for March, 1930. Price 
changes were of a minor nature except for an- 
other substantial advance in potatoes. Other 
increases were recorded in bread, flour, rolled 
oats and beans. Meats, eggs, butter and cheese 
were somewhat lower in price. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget cost $17.13 at the beginning of 
March; $17.12 at the beginning of February; 
$16.63 for March, 1936; $16.10 for March, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); $21.96 for March, 1930; $20.96 for 
March, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post- 
war peak); and $1435 for March, 1914. Fuel 
was practically unchanged and no changes were 
reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
advanced week by week during the month and 
for the week ended March 26 was four per cent 
higher than for the week ended February 26. 
The figures are 86-3 and 83 respectively. The 
increase was due mainly to higher prices for 
grains, iron and steel products, lumber and non- 
ferrous metals. The iron and steel group ad- 
vanced 7-5 per cent during the month under 
review to the highest point since 1925, while 
farm products were 5:7 per cent higher, due 
chiefly to increased prices for grains and live 
stock. The latest figures available on a 
monthly basis are for February when the index 
was 82-9 as compared with 72:4 for March, 
1936; 71-9 for March, 1935; 63-5 for February, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); 95:6 for 
March, 1929; 98-3 for March, 1922; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 64-7 for 
March, 1914. Prior to June, 1936, this index 
number had indicated relative stability in 
wholesale prices for more than two years fol- 
lowing the advance of several months’ duration 
from the low point of recent years reached 
early in 1933. Since June, 1936, the index has 
advanced twenty per cent and since the re- 


covery in prices commenced in 1933 nearly 
thirty-six per cent. The increases in both these 
comparisons have been much greater in raw 
and partly manufactured goods than in fully 
and chiefly manufactured goods, greater also 
in producers’ goods than in consumers’ goods. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that thé 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be availakle for purpeses of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazerTe, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. | 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
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paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a _ similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the cthers. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926, weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices averaged slightly lower during 
the month. Sirloin steak was down in the 
average from 24 cents per pound in February 
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to 23:6 cents in March, shoulder roast of veal 
from 14:9 cents per pound to 14-4 cents, fresh 
pork roast from 21-2 cents per pound to 20:5 
cents and breakfast bacon from 29 cents per 
pound to 28:6 cents. Egg prices were again 
lower in most localities, fresh grades being 
down from an average price of 31-6 cents per 
dozen to 29:8 cents. This is more than 8 
cents per dozen lower than in March, 1936. 
Creamery butter also was generally lower, the 
Dominion average price being 29-9 cents per 
pound in March and 30:8 cents in February. 
(Continued on page 466) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 




















Fuel Cloth-} Sun- All 
_ Food | and | Rent ing | dries |itens 
Light 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931.... 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932.... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 19338.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 19338.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935.... 104 148 129 116 155 124 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935... 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936.... 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936.... 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 19386.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936.... 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936.... 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936.... 106 140 183 114 154 125 
July 1936.... 109 140 133 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936.... 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Oct. 1936.... 112 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936.... 118 141 135 114 154 128 
Dec. 1986.... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan 1937.4. 4. 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937.... 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
Beef Pork Bacon 
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cents | cents} cents} cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 23°6 | 19.2 | 17-6 | 12-8 | 10-6 14-4 20-5 19-7 28-6 32-0 51-4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 24-3 | 19.4] 17-1 | 13-4 | 11-3 12:8 21-6 19-9 26-4 29-6 50-4 
1 —Sydneyin he ees 24-4 | 20 17-4 | 138-8 | 12-8 12-5 21-3 19-3 27-2 30-3 48-8 
2— New Glasgow.......... 26-2 | 20-6 | 17-9 | 18-5 | 11-5 11-5 23-7 19-3 25-2 28-9 49-5 

Dee Dab ay OLS) da Big Hin Se yeb ul 23°3 | 18.7 | 14-7 | 12 LOO 3. [eccce eet nee 20 18 26 30-4 "550 

A Halil ae ie diesem cd ews Pee oul Tay el Lod Ube. odd 4 10-8 20-7 19-3 26-4 29 48 

O— Windsor. Se eee ot 25 20 20 17 12 15 20 22 27-3 29-7 55 
6+ Triro ® eee a ee 22-7 | 19-3 | 14-7 | 12 10 14 24 21-2 26 29-1 50-8 
7—P..1.—Charlottetown.| 21-6 | 19.2 | 18-2 | 13-6 | 12-2 13-0 20-0 17-4 26-7 29-4 48-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-9 | 29-0 | 18-1 | 12-9 | 10-7 13-8 21-7 20-3 28-6 32°3 53-1 
S—-Moneton er. won 26 19-8 | 16-4 | 12-8 | 10-6 15 22-2 19-6 29 32-7 52-1 
0—Saint) John eaten. tat 26:4 | 18-9 | 18-3 | 12-9 | 10-9 13-4 21-4 19-7 27-3 30-2 51:8 
10—Fredericton............ 30 21-1 | 18-8 | 12-6 | 11-3 13 23-2 20-6 29-1 31-4 54-5 

lii—-Bathurstoaeo eee 25 20 19 PS 2a! ASDA Se a oibtae oe 20 21-2 29 35 54 
Quebec (average)............ 24-0 | 18-4] 17-9 | 12-1 | 8-4 12-0 17-2 17-7 26-0 29-6 50-1 
To Quepee 2) os bes oa cs 23-1 | 18-1 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 7-9 14-3 16-5 16-9 23-9 28-3 43-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 22-4 | 18-7 | 16-7 | 11-5 8-7 14-7 16-9 17-7 28-5 32-1 52-2 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-6 | 20-1 | 20-4 | 13-8] 9-8 13-5 18-4 18-2 24-7 27°3 52-4 

f5—-Soreleay ee ot, eee 26-2 | 17-2 | 17-7 | 10-2] 7-5 7-4 15-8 16-9 27 30-7 45 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........] 18-5 17-1 | 16 12-2 8-5 15-7 15-4 16-1 29 32-2 48-9 
ij—StWobns es. . se 25 Pale PAO PEN rls ian} 8 11-7 20 16-9 26-5 30-7 51-4 
18—Thetford Mines.........|...... 15 13-8 | 11-6 7°8 11 14-8 19-3 20 25-5 52-5 
19-—=Monteeal)-Wenes Sa: 26-6 | 19-6 | 22-3 | 11-2] 9 9-5 18-6 18-8 27 29°3 52-5 
20—Hall.. a natedbtchetels aa Mees c 21-9 | 18-1 | 17-3 | 12-5 8-4 10-2 18-8 18-6 27-7 30-2 52-2 
Ontario (average)............ 23:5 | 19.6 | 18-2 | 13-3 | 11-0 16-9 21:3 20-3 27-8 30-9 51-5 
ZL Ottaway en ene | SOene 24-6 | 19-3 | 20-4 | 13-6 | 10-6 13-4 18-8 18-1 27-1 30-5 52-6 
22 —Brockville SENG sfolct ethic 25-5 | 19-8 | 19-8 | 12-3 ORG 12-3 19-6 19 97-5 30-1 52-3 
23— Kingstony. fs)... 0. Une! 23-1 | 18-3 | 18-4 | 13 9-4 13-1 20-9 19-2 25-8 29-4 50-7 
24—Belleville.............. 18-6 | 16 16-8 | 11-6] 8-7 15 TS Sale 28-8 30-8 48-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 24-2 | 20-2 | 17-7 | 14-3 | 11-7 17-8 20-6 |. 20-7] 27-41 30-7 50-5 
26—Oshawa.... ave’ ss ‘Na teem 21-5 | 19-2 | 19-7 | 12-4 | 11-4 18-5 20 18-7 28-7 31-2 51-4 

2/—Orillia... BE Jel eae 22-7 | 17-7 | 19 12-8 | 11-6 16-7 21 20 28-8 82-5 50 

28—Toronto AE UNG. 5 Arann Ob <7 2 1 26-4 | 21-5 | 20-2 | 14-2 | 13 15-9 22-8 23 30-4 34-7 54 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 24-8 | 21-1 | 18-3 | 14-5 | 11-3 17-1 21 19-5 27-6 30-5 52-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 23-5 | 20-3 | 17-8 | 13-3 | 11-1 15-9 21 18-4 24-8 27-9 49-9 
3i—Hanailtom. dal... 1. ent 23°6 | 20-3 | 20-2 | 13-8 | 12-4 16-5 20-5 23 26-5 30-2 53-1 
32—Brantford.............. 23-6 | 19-8 | 17-8 | 13-9 | 10-9] 17-3 2 Wile ee 27-1 2007 50-8 
eo Gale. ee, eel. 26-2 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 15-2 | 14 17-5 23-7] 1% 28-4] 31-8 50-1 
a--Guelsht. 2). 2180518) 21-1 | 19-4] 17-5 | 12-6 | 12-4] 17-2 19-814 18/7 |. 25:2 | 29-5 50-1 
35—I<itchener.............. 22 | 19-5 | 16-2] 13-6] 11-5] 17-1 S0y2) | wane 27 29 49-6 
86—Woodstock............. 23-8 | 20 18-2 | 138-2 | 10-2 16-4 22-2 21-3 27-5 30-8 50-6 
37-—stratford Wljis5. $82 5. 24-4 | 20-8 | 16-8 | 14-1 | 12-6] 18-6 21-6 | 25 27-1 | 29-1 52-3 
38—London................ 24-1 | 20-9 | 18-4] 13-3] 10-9] 16-1 21:6 | 19-7] 9 27-61 30-3 50-8 
39—St. Thomas............ 24 | 19-7 | 18-4] 12-8] 10-6 | 16-7 22-6] 19-6] 28-51 31 53-4 
40—Chathauis 6.4). 54, 82) 25-1 | 20-7 | 19-1 | 14-3 |] 10-3 17-9 21-7 19-6 28-6 31-4 52-5 
al Windsor, 2.085. 2) ee « 24-7 | 19-9 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 11-5 16-7 23 20 27-1 28-2 52-6 
eo Sarnia. ei, ee 23-1 | 18-6 | 17-5 | 13-6 | 10-7| 16-5 19-5] 19-6] 24-7] 29-9 49-8 
43—Owen Sound....... 23-4 | 18-7 | 15-6] 13-1]/11-4| 15-4 21 19-7 | 26-5] 30-7 48-8 

44—North Bay............. 2086 | AS ei 15... 0 8 12 18 21-8 | 28-4] 32-4 50 
45—Sudbury............... 22:3 | 18-1 | 16-4] 12-1] 10-4] 14-5 Wit hl eo9-6 |e B77 2~ 80-7 52°7 

H6-~Cobalt:, URis Lomi y 250 | LORE Gi 1 Mae wees Ts bs, O153 Jem? 29-3 | 30-2 48 
af — TV imaaaing?) oe a) ot) AD 25:7 | 21-7 | 18-7 | 138-6 | 10-7 16-2 23-7 22 28-8 32-5 52-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 23-4 | 20-6 | 18-6 | 12-4] 10-4] 16-3 294 | .19°6 fF 28544 1811 53-2 
49—Port Arthur............ QPS) WSHPN 1G) ha BeB luda Wta5e2 23 21-6] 32-4] 35-7 56-1 
50—Fort William........... 24-2 | 19-2] 16-9 | 12-9] 10-7 | 14-6 22-7 | 22-1] 32-1] 35-5 55-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 21-8 | 17-7 | 18-1 | 12-5 | 10-5 13-3 29-0 19-0 32-2 34-5 51-0 

Bi-—Wirtiper | 864 ot GEE: 22-6 | 17-3 | 17-2 | 11:5] 9-9] 11-5 21 19 3159.1 pda 52 

62—Brandon............... 2th. | HSthN AS, d3-5 |e) 15 19 Der 33-2 | 35-3 50 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-4 | 16-2 | 14-8 | 10-4 | 8-3 U-1 18-0 18-6 33-0 37-3 52°9 
53— Regina 20-5 | 15-1] 14 9-5] 8-9 10 17:9 18-9 32-4 35-6 53°8 

54—Prince Albert 18 15 135] Oko deed, 10 17-5 17-5 33-4 40 53 
55—Saskatoon 19-8 | 16-1] 14-6 | 10-2] 8-4] 11-8 18 19-3] 33-7] 37-3 50-6 
56— Moose Jaw 93-2 | 18-5 | 17 12-3 | 9-92 12-7 TSc4 nee. 32-6 36:3 54-2 
Alberta (average) 21-4 | 17-4] 15-7] 11-6 | 9-1 12-8 18-2 17-8 29-6 33-9 59-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... D000 1838) 17 | dD 1 O26 | Added AZT Natl hdl 83 37:8 50-8 

58—Drumheller............ 20). | 16°5') 14 |. 495 boy 13-5 19 Lo. oT 31-6 50 
59—Edmonton............. 19-1] 15-4] 14-7 | 9-5] 7-7] 11-5 17-5} 16-9] 28-3] 31-6 48-2 
60+-Calgaryel:, £01 Vae, Je 22-4 | 18-3 | 16-6 | 11-9 | 11-1] 13-5 19-8} 17 30-3 | 34-4 51-5 
61>Lethbridget.... 404. 23-71 18-7116 | 11-7 | 10 11-3 17 20 29-5 | 33-9 50-2 
British Columbia (average) .| 25-3 | 23-9 | 18-1 | 13-6 | 12-6 15-8 22-9 21-7 32-4 36-2 53-3 
G2-—Femietieatees (A aanis 22 19 15 13 12 14 22 20-7 31 87°5 52-5 
63— Nelson. din imooetccst «3. 28 QO ghee de Wel do baie 22 21 30 32-3 52-5 
Simei ee ee ae Pick te e+ am Ma: eel nl kg 25:3 | 92-2] 34-7] 37-2 56-8 
65—New Westminster...... 27 22-1 | 18-1 | 18-4 | 12-7 12-9 21-2 21-6 32-4 35-6 51-5 
66— Vancouver 2 Po eerennthe Gale: 27-6 | 22-1 | 19-4 | 13-8 | 13-5 17 23-3 22-7 33-1 35:9 54-6 
Gf—Victoria, we eee ee ee 26-5 | 22-5 | 19-7 | 13-9 | 13-9 15-5 24-7 20:3 33°2 35-9 52-6 
68—Nanaimo............... 26-2 | 21-2 |.17-7 | 13-2 | 13 19-3 22-5 | 22-5| 29-8] 35-9 52-5 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 23 17-3 | 18 13-3 | 10-6 15-2 22-3 22-4 34-7 39-1 53-3 


a. Price per single quart higher. 


b. Price in bulk lower. 





c. Grocers’ quotations 
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frozen, per lb. 


fresh and 


Cod steak, 


and frozen, 


Halibut, fresh 
per lb. 


frozen, per lb. 


White fish, 
fresh and 


Salt cod, 
boneless, 
per lb. 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


Canned salmon 
(kind most 


Lard, pure leaf, 
best, per lb. 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 





prints, per lb. 


Creamery, 


ee a fm cs fe ce ee | ee | 


cents 


see ee eee 


eeeeecerto ees eoee 


ee oeeoes tos ceeoee 


ee es ie are ir er ary 


oe Oe CC Ck od iC ee ey 


ee ee ee ee fe ee ee ery 


eaeeeere 


Coe ee eee 


ce eee eee te cee eeoere 


ee es oe ees Oe ire ar er a ery 


eereseoes 


eee eeoce 


Beteeree|* Sesteve 


se ceseros 


eect ene 


@veceeans 


ee rs 


Ore eee oe 


Pecseccse 


Gis, Cele.» uo 


Peewee eee 


eee ee eee 


ee ee esas 


ee oO es PO ce ar ry 


a ee OC i 


Oe ee es CO i OC er ey 


ere ee Oo re ry 


ee ee CO es 2 cr re ed 


19-2 


bo 
bo 
ou 


cents 


a ay 


Fish 
a a 
Et ae. 
ies RS 
Pa TS 
a8 | 33 
M mM 
cents cents 
10-8 50-1 
10-0 41-2 
46-1 
45 
38°3 
10 38-3 
38°3 
45-0 
Saige 48-5 
48 
eee es 47-5 
50 
Say TA ets Nate old a cg ae 
a, AL gob bo dob 
Sates. 
eters tse 50 
Sa Brae tee ay 
7°8 53-3 
8-9 53°3 
8-4 50 
SF leevcmroe 
10 60 
<i Re al Meet ae 
Pee ae 
sapere seo siPathe & ey tere 
ures 50 
10 50 
ea Leos 2 a 
ey ay 26 ee 
9-3 53-3 
51-7 
7-1 60 
eee ee ep. 
a aparece Who, a we he 
12-5 65 
a Vga eh | See, Se Pe 
Oa rae eels or 
sate Be anes 
Pe ae Lo eens 
BNE Fee he nee 
8-9 We seth hes 
20) ON eens a5 3 
1 Hpi la | Sea ere 
1 aig |e rete ee ae 
Sco th Some ane 
TOP t Rs dh ee cea 


ee i er ary 


ee Oe ee oC ee i er ea 


ee ee ee ary 





cents 


16-9 
13-9 


eee eee oe 


cents 


Eggs 
= 
s2- 1] 
Oy 8 80, vey 5 
-aC (E59 a0 
aan (28a. 
od 8 |S0M8 
Fy ie) 
cents cents 
29-8 24-7 
31-7 27°0 
84-7 30-2 
80-5 26 
30:7 26-7 
30-1 24-4 
32 26-5 
32-1 27-9 
26-8 21-7 
31-1 25-5 
33°8 28-2 
29-9 23-2 
31-2 27°7 
29-3 23 
29-1 25-0 
30-1 24-5 
29°6 26°2 
31 27-7 
25-2 21-7 
28°6 25-4 
29-9 24-5 
28-8 26-3 
30-2 25 
28-6 24-1 
26-9 22°8 
28°4 24-7 
22-5 19 
26-8 22°8 
24-5 22-5 
24-7 21-5 
26:5 23-2 
25-2 21-5 
27-9 22-4 
27-2 23°4 
26-2 20 
26-3 23 
24-4 20-8 
23-6 20-8 
27-1 22-8 
25-1 21-6 
23°4 20-6 
22-8 19-8 
25-5 21-9 
24-7 21:3 
22-9 19-1 
26-1 22-7 
25-1 22 
22°6 19-8 
Slate de canes 
30-1 25 
34-5 30 
30-8 25-4 
30-6 23 
35-4 29-9 
34°5 30°5 
33°90 26-6 
32-8 27:2 
33-2 26 
33°53 28:8 
33-4 25-1 
36°6 31-7 
38-2 33°8 
33°7 24-4 
35°6 270-1 
39-4 30°9 
34 27-4 
32°6 25-8 
36-1 23-1 
36:1 28°4 
32°79 26-0 
39-3 29-5 
36 27-5 
SSeanll! aeons 
28-1 24-2 
28-9 25°8 
29-6 26:1 
29-3 22-7 
32-1 26°5 





OC NOP cone 






Stor si or Cr1or orl PPL PP LP 
Dore © ue SCONS ASW De 


S> > DD Or orc 
ReoOooon 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


SS) 


Canned Vegetables 








en oy Bh <= 
om ~ e 
= - é oo , 2 ; g : a as} 
oe 5 a g8 qe | BS | te Bg 
LOCALITY Gk Aq = ONT a a 4 * co) 38 
af] & eu0| sae) is Ba & | 48 Bi z4 
Pate me A ee ee ek ee a: 88 | $3 |] 28 
o—- — pot=) SS ot) Sane on ence a ° 
23 | Bs | sk | se2| 28 | ss | 22] #8 | de | gs 
9 ® o£ &.a 6a ea 3 S) Sa 8 
5 5 3 fe, f fa & a A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents corey cents cents + cents 
Dominion (average)................. 22-4 6-8a} 15-6 4-3 5-7 8-1) ‘11-0 13-2 12-4 12-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-7 6-9 15-0 4-7 5:6 7:6) [12-7] [18-6 12-3 12-3 
T—SYVANSV IN eae Pel Ehlert ae 21-9 7:3 16 4-6 5-5 7-2 11-7 13-4 12-6 12-4 
2—New Glasgow..........-.0005: 21-7 |6-7-7°3 16-5 4-8 5-5 7°3 12-3 12-6 11-9 11-7 
S-AMINOTSG ey sae uae ss. 6 § syesiereree> 22 7:3 12 4-8 5-6 7°5 11 12-4 11-7 11-9 
A—SHALTAX Teel Ueh eo eemrcc eas 21 6 16 4-7 5-4 7:7 13 14 12-3 12-4 
D—=WiINGSOP, a tee we kee toeron cee 22-3 73 16:5 4-7 6 8 15 14-7 12-2 12-5 
OS Prouroa iss hae ark Le oer as 21:5 | 6-7:3 13-2 4-7 5-5 7:7 13 14°5 12-8 13-1 
7—B.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-2 8-0 17-2 4-5 5:3 8:3 13-1 13-9 12-3 12-2 
New Trunswick (average).......... 22°6 7-8 15-6 4-5 5-4 7:3 13-4 13-5 12-2 12-1 
S—-MONCtOM ss thor ee teeta sae 23-5 8 16-7 4-7 5-6 7:9 13-7 13-6 12-8 12-5 
O—Same John rues eels tec. 21-5 |6-7-7-3 18-1 4-5 5-4 6:9 138-6 13-1 11-8 12-2 
10—Fredericton.................0.: 21-8 8 15-2 4-4 5-4 7:5 13-3 13-2 11-8 12-1 
Li Bathurst. 3 Bee noowote cokes 23-5 8b 12:5 4-5 5 6-7 13 14-1 12-4 11-7 
Quebec (average)................05- 19-7 5-6 13-9 4-4 5-4 6-5 18-9 12-6 11-9 12-4 
12—Quebec.......... 20-7 |4 5-8-5 15 4-5 5-5 6:5 10:9 13-2 12-3 11-8 
13—Three Rivers.. 19-2 |5-3-6 13-9 4-6 5-5 6:7 12:7 12-8 12-7 13-6 
14—Sherbrooke.............c.0000- 20-6 5:3 13-3 4 5-6 5-9 11-5 12-9 11-2 13-2 
LS SOLE Lee ret LAN eee kd ee a 3 US Si een tere 13-6 4-1 5 6°3 10:2 12-9 12-4 12-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-5 4-7 13-4 4-1 5:3 6-9 10-4 12:6 12 12-8 
17— St. JOHNS Mehr Noe ee vee ee a 18-7 5-3 15-1 3-9 5-2 6-8 10 12-5 12-2 14-8 
18—Thetford Mines................ 21-2 5:3 13-7 4-7 5-4 5-4 10:5 12-7 12-3 11-3 
19 Montresle tat esaes teen ess. 20-4 |5-3-6-7 14-6 4-7 5-4 7-2 10:3 12-3 10-8 10-8 
20 A DE ey nae Ne OP ule es 19-5 | 5-3-6 12-8 4-7 5-4 6-7 11-8 11-9 11-4 11-5 
Ontario (average). ..........ccceceee. 21-9 6-4 15-5 3-9 5:5 8-8 11-0 12-6 12-9 12-0 
ZO) TLAW ANU as htales gaye hth Coles 20-5 73 14-2 4-6 5-8 8-8 11:3 12-4 10-6 11-2 
22—Brockville........c. cece cece ees 20-5 6 12-6 4-2 5-1 7-9 11-2 10-8 10-3 10:3 
25—Wingston ays sins. gases deeieaen a. 19-4 | 6-6-7 13-7 3°8 5-2 8-2 11-9 12-1 11-7 11-4 
24—Belleville. cies os gens Ue wees os 21-3 6 13-5 3-6 5-1 8 10-4 12-3 11-6 11-7 
25—Peterborough..............000: 20-5 | 6-6-7 17-1 3-6 5-1 8-4 10-5 11 11-3 11-3 
2 SHA Wee es ieee ed ae eh eet 22-2 6°7 15-7 3°7 5-1 8:3 10 12-5 11-5 11-9 
Zi—Ori ia vere ewens sas ee a nue 21-3 6b 17 3-4 5 8-7 10-4 13-2 12-4 12-5 
28—— TP Oronto ers site tye nan mieten es as 24-4 6°7 17-7 4 5-5 8-9 10:1 12-3 11-5 11-6 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 20-8 | 6-6°7 16 4-2 5-8 9 10:8 12-3 11-6 12-3 
30—St. Catharines................. 23-1 |5-3-6-7 17 3-7 5:3 9-2 11-6 11-9 11-5 11-5 
Ql Tamil tons eid. sacs sae ss 25:3 | 6-6-7 15-5 3:6 5-2 8:3 9-5 12-3 11-4 11-5 
S2—Drantlords: deve sruaeeds ae. 22-7 |6-7-7°3 iy 3-6 5-2 9-6 9-6 12-4 12 12 
SO AGa th CON Es Ley oe ew) eee 25 6°7 16:7 3°5 6 9-7 10¢ 6 12-5 T2, 11-3 
B4—Guelphy, 22 eons is G8 Cae 22-4 6 15-5 3-5 5-5 9-7 11:3 12-3 12 12-3 
30—-Witcheners . 3282 jane i 22-6 6°7 15 3-6 5-3 9-3 10-5 12-8 11-6 11-8 
36—Woodstock...........ssececeee 23 6 13-3 3:4 5 8-9 10-2 12-7 12-2 11-8 
OT Str attOrd ee tlie eee Mey ae 21-8 6°7 16-6 3°5 5-4 9 10:8 13 12-4 12:5 
BS WONMON idee sates eae ee 21:9} 6-6-7 17 3°5 5-2 8-6 10-5 12-6 12-2 12-1 
39—St. Thomas.. 21-5 6 18-4 3-8 5:3 8-9 12-4 13-5 12-7 12-3 
40—Chatham 21-2 5:3 16-3 3:9 5 8-6 10:8 12-3 12-1 11-8 
Al — Wind soner ey eis mene we Nesey 19-8 | 6-6-7 13-7 3-7 5 7°3 9-9 11-8 12-1 11-7 
A2-— Sariiay s Manes ce Ae ae le cya ee 22-6 | 6-6-7 15-5 3-6 6 8-8 11-1 12-8 12-8 12-6 
48—Owen Sound...............00.. 22-4 6 14-4 3°6 5 8-7 11-3 12:6 11-8 11-3 
44——North Bayes masses cence ree 22-7} 5-3-6 13-7 4-5 5-8 9-2 11-2 13-8 13-5 13-5 
dO Oud bur yet seid: aaas seehoe aes 20-2 6-7 15 4-5 6:2 8-2 13-6 14-2 12 12-3 
46—Cobaltyn wee Gaye nose een 22-3 7:3 15 5 6 8-7 11-8 14-7 13-9 13-5 
(== TAMIMUING ei kind decode cenwee 21-9 6-7 13 4-8 6-2 9-3 12-9 14-2 12-6 12-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-6 | 6-6-7 13-9 4-2 5:6 8-8 12-2 12-8 12-7 11-9 
49——Port Arthur ses: c.ncn scan ee 21-2 | 6-7-3 18 4-5 5-9 9-6 11:5 12-5 11-5 11-5 
OO=-Fort William Wiles ot tae ace 22-5 | 6-7:3 15-7 4-6 5-7 8°5 10-7 12-8 12-5 12-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 23°8 7-0 14-8 4-7 6-1 9-7 10-8 13-9 13-3 13-5 
BIW innipeguecece ic sccwie dents fone 23-2 | 6-4-8 14-8 4-5 5-6 8-7 9-8 13-5 13 13 
b2Z—-Brandomac: ube hrceite tans ae 2a a Oth — Fo) Were cree + 4-8 6:6 10-7 11-8 14-3 13-5 14 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°8 6-7 16-5 4-7 5:9 9-4 10-9 14-7 13-4 13-6 
B3——Repinarn, rks ote ee ay a pe 24-5 |6:4-7-2 15:5 4-5 5-4 9-1 10-1 14-5 12-5 12-8 
b4—Prince‘Albert: ..5 ides. soon noed. 24 5-6 18 4-8 6-4 8-4 11-5 14-7 13-7 14 
00 paska toon tote. ee eens c anne 23-1 72 16 4-6 5-9 9-7 10-9 14-7 13-2 13-6 
5O6—Moose Jaw... ...cccccceccecccess 23-6 7:2 16-5 4-7 5-9 10-2 11-1 14-7 14 13-9 
Alberta (average)................00. 25-6 7-0 15-8 4-5 6-4 8-2 10-9 13-8 13-3 13-4 
57—Medicine Hat,.....0......0000. 26-5 7-2 15 4-4 6-1 8-3 10-4 13-9 13-7 13-7 
OS——Druimhellers: csc hae feidd cede ns 29 OsZeieeteaes e 4-6 6-9 6-8 12-5 14 13 13 
59—Hdmonton.............ec0ceee. 23-4 |6-4-7-2 17-3 4-5 6-4 8-3 9-9 13-9 13-4 13-6 
60—Calgary 72008 see iis cae 27-4 7:2 15 4-6 6-1 8-9 10-6 13-7 13-5 13-6 
Ol— Lethbridge: * hk sniess tian eee 25-5 FAPA | caceeranene 4-3 6-6 8-5 10:9 13-6 13-1 13-2 
British Columbia (average)......... 25°1 8-8 18-1 5-0 6-4 7°2 8-4 13-7 13-0 13-3 
G2—-HEIMiGn hare se eae leas eee 25 9 18 4-8 5-9 8-1 8-7 13-6 13-9 14-1 
CS Nelson nic os "tists ox elots terete 24:3 8-3 18 5-1 a 7°5 9-5 14-5 15 15 
GARTER My eetct eres ofan clots aerate 24-6 9 16 5-1 6-5 8 8-4 14-2 13-6 13-6 
65— New Westminster............. 24-7 |8-3-8-9 20-3 4-7 6:3 6:3 8-3 13-1 12-6 12-5 
GG Vancouver tes sais ss ers saceen 24-5 18-3-8-9 20-5 4-7 6 6-4 8 13-3 11-3 11-9 
Gi=m NVICCOFIA Ne. ee Baar eos uaa 25-9 8:3 18-8 4-9 6:5 7°3 7:8 13-4 12-5 12-1 
68—Nendimor:cck cles dee ee. 27 9 15 5-1 6 6-9 8:3 12-4 11-9 13-1 
@—Prince Rupert................- DE-OUt 2OSTOR ten. cee as 5-2 6-9 6°8 7°8 15 13-3 13-9 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples s 
: 5 aH cok Wate. | bie : q 
= gs ~~ 2 Le} f= - 
. es = ies Mt sefuae | be at P Pa | 3 Ss s 
peer Fie: a ga o-~ | $2 a, at as a+ an 
Q aQ < & go] g 
ae , > a} a} 5 eS, go eT oO 4.0 Bw ee eel 
Heol ie ec C ~% | Bo | o= | @88] g 8 w 7B cm Bin 
gf. | fs | @ | 2 | ge | 8B] 2s [en] & Pil Pee hes aie 
Sonal se A i 28 $.3 Ba | ‘aoc > =F Fi a Bo 
a e) aw Ay fy ca my oe 6) Ri 2) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-5 4-0 1-978 37-1 23:8 16-1 11-6 16-8 15-2 59-5 19-4 | 56-1 44.3 
7°5 4-2 1-753 32-7 19-2 14-4 12-1 16-3 14-7 55-5 18-7 61-9 44-7 
7-7 4-1 2-103 38-6 25 14-4 12-2 16-1 14-7 55 18-7 65 48-6) 1 
7 3-7 1-921 Barat Ss skis «ay 16 12-7 16 14-1 55 DS Tag A ie rah 44-3) 2 
7-4 4-6 1-15 22-6 20 14-3 12-1 15-9 12-8 60 18-1 65 50-8) 3 
7-5 4-1 1-893 36-1 1S 4h oe ae 11-8 17 16-3 50 18-7 55 47-7) 4 
8 4-5 1-742 32-5 Hagar ef ad) 2 ees 11-5 16-7 LOT ale ats oo ees Sel Navara ae neayerne 48-3) 5 
7-4 4-3 1-711 32 17-6 i 12-2 15-8 15-3 57-5 18-7 62-5 46-5] 6 
7-1 5-0 1-083 27:°3 pee. Ut al eee 12-7 15-4 MA Gil aeverctsrae ane, 19 i eae hey 46-7) 7 
7-4 4-1 1-449 28-2 18-7 14-5 12-1 16-5 14-6 55-0 18-1 57-4 48-4 
7-8 4-2 1-473 26-4 21-6 14-2 12-9 17-1 ba Pg MPa ae entra 1 RONEN Hea eae 51 8 
7-3 4-3 1-685 83-2 16-9 14 11-2 16 13-7 55 17-6 59 47-5| 9 
7:3 3-8 1-312 28-1 21-2 14-7 12-1 15-7 Da Nl epg. oe tars cpa 18-4 55-7 46-810 
7:3 4-2 1-327 25 15 15 12 17 LO 7 Gta tide es hGH MEME ete ioe ee 48-3/11 
6-9 4-4 1-681 31-4 27-2 15-2 11-9 16-4 14-4 60-2 19-7 60-3 45-3 
7-1 4 1-599 29-6 25 14-2 12-8 16-6 15-5 83-4 21-3 68-4 44-1112 
7-8 4-6 1-573 28-5 23-8 16-1 11-8 16-4 14 55 20-1 59-5 46-2}13 
7:3 5 1-786 34 39°8 15:9 13 17-6 15-5 56-5 19-8 62 44-8)14 
6:2 4-8 1-468 ed el Rene ay ae 14-3 12-3 16-6 13-1 50 19-1 50 42-4}15 
6°6 4-6 1-68 29-7 25 16-2 12-4 16 14-6 49 18-9 58-5 43 -8|16 
6-1 4-4 1-698 31-9 20 14-3 12 16 14-3 67-5 19-4 60 41-4117 
6-3 4-4 1-529 29: Gil ce bath rt 15-2 10-2 16-5 13-7 54-7 VACRS Bl fete ales ae 44-7118 
7-6 3°5 1-965 36:5 32-4 14-7 11-4 16-4 13-8 73°9 19-2 58-8 58+8]19 
7-2 3°9 1-834 33°7 24-5 15-7 11 15-4 14-7 51-7 19-9 65 41-8120 
7°6 3-3 2-069 38-8 24-6 15-8 11-9 16-8 15-6 58-7 18-8 57°6 42-9 
7-4 4-3 1-872 37-1 26-7 15 11-4 16-4 16-1 55-7 18-8 56-4 42-2)21 
6-8 2-4 1-586 29-2 25 15 11-8 17-4 RSTO beetle atl 18 59-7 43-7122 
7-2 4-] 2-032 37-6 OF We a WARN ae tee 11-4 16-5 1 BS Pa i tr 19-2 52-5 43 -4]23 
7:8 3°6 2-055 37°5 Dw els, sees: ga s4s 12-6 16-5 14-9 59-2 18 58 41-4|24 
8-3 3 2-25 41-1 22-6 15 11-3 17-2 14-8 58 18-5 57-8 41-7}25 
6-8 3-2 2-133 40-8 2s dah saat Bese 13 16-7 15-6 55 18-9 61-3 43 |26 
8 2°6 2-07 39-1 30 15 11-7 16-5 15 64 18-3 58 43 -3|27 
7 3-5 DeAe, 39-7 20 eave ieee 10-9 16-8 15:3 60 18-2 60-9 43 128 
8-2 3 2-227 43 +3 Pate iene frat 11-7 18-3 162 oh ndelae Bake 16-3 58 43 -7|29 
8-3 3°5 2-10 40 2Gedmle seelee ae 11-3 17-4 15-6 62°5 16-4 51 42-6/30 
7-4 3:2 1-962 38-2 2, wikecne aa ok 10-5 16-5 1ST IEA ee ara) I Ae at 17-2 59 42-7)31 
6-9 2°8 1-86 34°5 Ol Galas wee 11-7 16-8 14-7 51-2 18-8 58-3 41 {32 
7-6 3 1-875 37-6 Davomie wert eee 13-3 17-2 14-9 70 18-4 58 42 133 
7-7 3°3 1-861 36°5 24 Sibenag se oe 11-5 17-9 Os Gili ce eats 20 59 43-1134 
7-7 3-1 1-904 37-2 30k pic se se te 12-1 17 1 USE Repairs ae Ale 18-3 67 42-3135 
6-8 3-1 1-875 35-6 20° al tunes oe 11-7 15-8 1 Yeh Ae a ee OT as ext seek oe 41-2136 
7-6 3 1-995 35-1 22 | ahh ean ie es 12-1 16-2 Wa SO Prost at aver < 18-8 61-3 40-3/37 
7-2 2-9 1-896 36°3 DNs Sali. sates ets 11 16-2 iW RSS I agacelt Soe Allie 17-5 54-5 41-2/38 
7-8 3-2 2-042 38-2 20. alhicatanee 12-5 16-8 14-9 49 QO i Wawerteettstectte 41-8139 
7 2:6 2-058 37-7 2 2ieL vile, artenes svess 12 16-4 15 44-5 18-6 53°5 41-1/40 
7-1 2-9 2-076 39-1 DhsOulecct ee ve 11:3 15-6 14-7 45 34 del esesixel se 41 |41 
7°6 3:3 2-181 40 Ws Galncban se 11:3 16-6 SOs teres cere ares 2054 ae asx hve 42-7142 
8-7 2-7 2-021 SO 2eltcate cele ees oe 10-5 16 15-3 60 19-3 65 40-2/43 
7-3 4 2-01 38-2 29-7 15 12-1 16-7 16-8 58-7 19-5 58 43 -7/44 
7-2 3-5 | 2-056 37°2 25 16 13-5 17-7 16-7 67 20-2 58-5 47-2)45 
8-1 4 2°355 44 35 17-3 13:4 16-7 16-2 63-7 20-4 58 47-2146 
8-8 4-5 | 2-669 aS Oeliccesmes 17-5 12-4 17-2 17-3 68-2 18-8 56 45-1147 
7°8 3:9 | 2-223 40-9 24-2 17-5 11-7 16-6 16 62-5 19-4 55 44-6148 
7°5 4 2-396 43-7 28-3 15-7 12-7 17-2 17-1 59-2 19-8 49-2 44-2149 
77 3-6 2-317 42 15 14-4 11-7 17-7 17-5 59°7 19-6 53:1 45-5/50 
7:9 4-2} 2-295 44-9 |........ 13-9 11-0 17-8 15-6 63-6 19-1 50-7 43-1 
77 4 2°27 Bae Salis drole s. 5 14-1 9-9 17-1 15 60-9 18-2 46-6 42-5)51 
8-1 4-4 2°32 yee ieee Pe Pes 13-7 12 18-4 16-2 66-2 20 54-7 43 -6|52 
8-1 4:9} 1-978 Ose ae oc aeates 18-4 11-1 17-7 15-7 64-5 21-5 53-1 47-0 
7°5 4:8 2:10 40° 4A co  kacle 17°56 10-8 18-5 15-2 ° 67-1 20-7 53-2 46-9]53 
8:3 4-9 1-54 DG? Dale om de Bie. 20-3 10:3 18-8 16 63-7 23-9 52-8 48-2154 
8-1 4-9| 2-10 SO Oale vs Seiies 15-7 11-4 16-8 15-4 63-5 20-4 51-8 46-3/55 
8-6 4-9 2:17 BAe elb oe toate e 20 11-9 16-6 16-3 63-5 20-9 54-4 46-4/56 
7-7 4-4) 1-796 62 Ta Ih | eee eae 17-0 11-2 17-6 15-5 62-3 21-5 51-7 45-2 
8-2 4-1 1-99 ae Balk. clas tan 17°5 10-9 17-9 15-4 65 21-5 55 46 |57 
7-1 4 2:06 SU POW eas Goto 15 10-7 16-8 15 62-3 23°8 54:3 46-7|58 
7°7 4-9 1-15 ZO Salas dateies 16-7 11-3 17-4 15-1 61-7 20-1 50-6 45-4|59 
8 4-4 2-14 38.) Dives tesa 20 11-2 17 15-6 58-8 21-9 48-1 44-8160 
7-4 4-8 1-64 QSAd Blsvers tees a 16 11:7 19 16-2 63-6 20:3 50-5 43-261 
7:7 4-7 2°548 AG Onl seks sod 19-6 10:3 16-8 14:5 58-8 20-3 49-2 42-2 
8:5 4-1] 2-10 OOK, Bleiescs se ane 20 11-5 17-5 16-6 63°3 22-5 57-5 47-2/62 
8-5 5 2-17 DOO wrsrdaseiltore « gesiete 10 18-5 15 65 25 54°5 47-5163 
8:3 3-8 | 2-34 BOS Zire vn de. 02.8 le aierdieiows 10-5 18-5 15-7 63°7 22-7 52:3 45 164 
6-9 4-7 | 2-61 46-9. o.g scares 18 10 16 13-2 54-2 19 43-4 36°5|65 
6-9 4-8 | 2-75 ASTON wee ti silieie «Leta te 0:2 14-7 13-9 54-6 16-9 45-2 38-6/66 
6-7 4-8] 2-71 ET Qalinctecsn 21:5 10-2 16°2 13-5 58-3 18-2 46-2 40-2|67 
7-9 5 2-61 AS <Oulbr. « dere bolisie sate vete 0-2 16-2 13-4 50 18-2 46-7 39-5168 
7-7 5:3 3-09 Lf Were cers ave 19 10 17-1 15 61 20 48 43 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 










































i>} - 
Sugar 3S ~ J: “ te 
] 2 S & Si : aS a 52g 
Lie | Sollee Bel Soe ee a) peel ee 
LOCALITY oS 3, 8 |g82| eg] 8 eR 1s g ei on § 
a ‘ Sd 2S) | eel to ve Bug = . S. B ag 
Ss] 54 Fé GS | ee SY 1aS] es | oS | et | 88 | B86 
Eu | On] On|] Se [San BOP aH 295 - Sb es SHS 
A£/38/S2| e2|858) eX jae] FE | SB] sh | FE | E52 
oO pe 6) a S) > 6) Oy eo) 72) 7) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents |cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (ayerage)....... 6-3 | 6-2 | 35-6 | 52-1 | 19-9 13-9 | 2-7 37-8 49-1 11-6 5:0 14-778 b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6:3 | 6-0 | 40-1 | 49-2 | 18-9 9-8 | 2-9 41-2 39-9 12-1 5-0 15-000 
1—SyGneynl sec oak, 6-5 iet6 39-7 | 50-7 | 20 10-01 3 41-3 44-9 12-5 ey ERE Bead, PRS 
2—New Glasgow........ 6:3 | 6:3 | 35-4 | 48-8 | 19-2 9-7] 29] 44-4] 36 12 2g ee Pe See 
OS AUIUCT Sts cult Avs' a> te 6-2} 5-9 | 45-8 | 48-7 | 15-4 9-8 | 2:6| 40 34-8 | 11-9 dt eA. Mence 
4—Halifax.............., 5-9 | 5-8 | 38-5 | 47-8 | 20-9 9-7 | 3 45-3 | 50 12-2 5 15-00 
5—Windsor...........+6. 6 6 |40 | 50 |, 18-3 9-5 | 2-8] 40 40 12 es OBR ae 
G—Truro.. sane 6-6 | 6-1 | 41-4 | 49-3 | 19-7 9-8 | 2-8] 36 B37 12-1 ie gt MO Cn 
7—P.K.1.-Charlottetown| 5.9 | 5.6 | 47-0 | 48-4 | 19-0 13-3 | 2-5 38-3 37-4 12-1 5-0 13-406 
New Brunswick (average).| ¢.4 | 6-9 | 42-3 | 49-2 | 17-4 10-8 | 2-7 39-5 37-6 | ~ 11-8 5-2 14-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-1 6 43-1 | 49-8 | 19-8 10:8 | 2-8 47-3 39 11-6 5-2 
9—Saint John........... 6 5-9 | 37-8 | 47-3 | 16-4] 10-2] 2-6] 39-7] 38-2] 11-9 5-2 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-4 | 6-2] 41-6 | 49-5 | 18-4 11-1] 2-5 31-1 35 11-8 De Qe oie. oe aie ate 
Bl Bat hurets ee oss ao ae 6 6 46-7 | 50 15 11-2] 2-8 40 38-3 12 a A evan ne 
Quebec (average).......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 84-0 | 52-6 | 20-7 | 12-9] 2-9] 41-8] 50-6] 10-7 4-9 13-857 
12—Quebec.... 0... 6... 6 5-7 | 35-1] 58-3 | 22-2] 15-3] 3-3] 36-7] 58-7] 10-4] 4-9 13-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-1} 5-9 | 33-6 | 59 91-4 14-3 | 3-8 46 52:5 11-8 4-9 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-8 | 30-7 | 53-3 | 20-5 12-1] 2-9 43.5 48-4 10-5 5:3 15-00 
BS SSOFeL. . 4. oles oc dx Oe 5-9 | 5-6 1 36-2 1 47-9 | 19-7 10-2} 2:5 38°7 51-2 10 4-9 12-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-71 5-7 | 36-1 | 45-3 | 22-5| 13-1] 2-8| 39-4] 45-2] 10-8] 5-1 14-00 
17—St. Johns.... SABES Ged 6 Heol ae? iec0 12:9 | 2-9 41-5 47-1 10-7 at ce Se ire § 
18—Thetford Mines,......] 6 5-6 | 32-3 | 53-8 | 18-4 13-1 | 2-9 44 48 10-7 cca) eB ee hey ae 
10=-Montreal 0.5554. 6. 5-7 | 5-5 | 35-4 | 55-9 | 20-2 13-5 | 2-6 46-5 50-4 10-4 4-¢ 13-50 
20~Hull....... 0... sss ees 6 | 5-9 | 34-7 | 52-5] 21-3] 11-9] 2-8] 40-3] 53-7] 11-1] 4-8] 15-00 
Ontario (average).......... 6-2 | 6-1 | 35-9 | 55-4 | 20-0 12-0 | 2-5 36-8 49-5 10-8 4-9 14-699 
21—-Ottawa, es eee B- Oud Sriesoed dt S7a7 | 19 a | ky 41-6 53-9 10-5 5 15-00 
22—Brockville........... 5-9 | 5-7 | 36-3 | 53-1| 20-8] 10 | 2-4] 38 46-7| 10-2] 4-7] 14-00 
Zo Hingston) ess «ate a 6-1 |) 60 1:36:7 4/46-3 | 19°7 IROL §2<7 38-5 44-5 10:6 5-2 14-00 
24—Belleville...-........ 6 6 35-6 | 53-6 | 21-5 10:3 | 2:3 34-9 51-7 10-3 5-3 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6 5-9 | 39:6 | 52-7 | 17-7 12 3-1 37-5 51 10-3 5-1 15-00 
26—Oshawa.............. 6-2} 6 | 39-6'| 51-8 | 20-2] 11 | 2-5] 38 50-2| 10-7] 4-81 14-00 
Bie OPMTS ob oe ley) «os he we 6 6 34-4 | 56-7 | 20-8 9-8 | 24 37 48-7 10-2 4-8 15-00 
28—Toronto..-.........0. 5-9 | 5-7 | 38-8 | 56-3] 19-1] 11-1] 2-5] 38-4] 49-8] 10-2] 4-7 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-1 | 6-3 1 37-6 | 60-7 | 20-6 10-6 | 2:3 YEP) eee ee 10-5 5-2 13-50 g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-2 | 6-1 | 35-5 | 59-5 | 20-5 11-8 | 2°4 35-3 50 10-6 5 14:00 g 
31—Hamilton./.......... 6 5-9 | 36 57-5 | 20-2 10 9-1 eBay, 52-4 10-1 4-9 14-00 
32—Brantford........./... 5-9 | 5-9 | 38-2 | 54-7 | 19 10:8} 2-3 36-9 48-7 9-9 5 14-50 
aes 0 a i «Oa 6-2] 6-1] 34 53 19-1 10a 4 39 52-4 10-7 4-9 14-50 
Bi Guelpht ee don. 6 6 34-8 | 55-1 | 21-5 10:4} 2-6 40:9 50 10-5 5-1 14-50 
35—Kitchener............ 6-2 | 6-2 | 32-1 | 56-7] 19-8 10:9 | 2-3 38 50 10-2 4-5 14-50 
36—Woodstock........... 6-3 | 6-2 | 36 54-3 | 20 10:5 | 2:6 35-5 48-5 10-8 5 14-00 
S(s-otratiord, : 30... 6-3 |) 63° 135-2 | 57-6 | 1887 11-2 | 2°5 40 46-2 10-3 5-4 14-50 
38—London) oo... sd. 6-2 | 6-1 1°37 G41 177 11-6 | 2°3 35-3 40 10-4 4-9 14-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-3 |7 6-301'37-38 159-6] 1929 hou Bacdss 40-3 48-3 10-6 5-5 14-50 
40—Chatham............ 6-1 fl B-dol 35-4 | 54-1 | 1883 Lissa nas4 35 46-7 10-3 4-8 15-00 
Si-VVIDGBOR. ©. sss: o0 ve ee 6 5-9 | 31-1 | 52-2 | 19-3 10-6 | 2 31 48 10 4-6 14-75 
42—Sarnia................ 6-4 | 6-2] 32-9 | 56-6 | 19-2 102591 12:2 34.2 46:5 10-8 5 15-00 
48—Owen Sound.......... 5-9 | 5-9 | 40-3 | 47-3 | 20-3 10:7 | 2:4 30 40 10-4 4-2 15-25 
44—North Bay........... 6-8 | 6-2 | 43-3 | 60-5 | 20-6 14-7 | 3 38 53 11:8 4-9 16-00 
SA couC DENY a. ue, 6-6 | 6-41 38-5 | 60 21-2 15 2-4 35 60 12-5 5 16:25 
SerecOu alt Le. dae 7.11 6-7 | 34-9 | 58-5 | 21 15-8 | 2-7 36 50 13-5 DOE ei td Shs be a 
47—Timmins...... Bane sk G6. S GD Elhede dll O83 oles 15:4 | 3°4 35-8 47: Bele eae 4-4 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-4 | 6-3 | 30-8 | 54-8 | 20-6 14-7 | 2:5 35-8 54 12-7 4-7 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4 | 6-4 | 33-6] 54-1] 21-6] 16-4] 2-8] 40 56-7 | 11-8] 5 15-25 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 32-3 | 54-8 | 21-9 14-7] 2-5 37-5 50-5 12-7 4-8 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-8 | 6-7] 31-7 | 48-1 | 19-7 14-1 | 2-7 32.0 54-0 13-2 3-3 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-7 |} ze s81-8 | 46-7 | 1928.9 V 13-74 2e7Ubs 43 56-3 | 12-3 5-5 18-50 
52—Brandon..:.......... 6-8 | 6-51 31:5 | 49-5 | 20-2 14-5] 2-7 31 51-7 14 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average),..| 7-0 | 7:3 | 31-6 | 51-7 | 20-1 19-5 | 3-0 34-7 54-8 14-2 MOOR 14 makes : 
63—Regina.............0. 6-6 | 7-7 | 30-5 | 51-8 | 19 18-1a} 2-9 | 34-9] 60 13-3 TE) ee oe 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-6 | 7-4.| 31-4 | 53-3] 18-7] 19-6al 3-2] 37-2] 50 14 Seed ee, A be eae : 
55—Saskatoon..........., 7 | 71] 31-6 | 50-5] 20-1] 19-3a] 2-7] 34-5] 54 ORS 5 Ba heed PICs EL 
_56—Moose Jaw........... 6-7] 6-9 132-8 | 51 | 22-7] 2ia | 3-2] 32-3] » 55 15 ere et SB. 
Alberta (average).......... 6-7 | 6-6] 31-4 | 46-9 | 19-7] 17-7] 3-0] 33-2] 53-1] 138-5 AeOR 6.1. ene ; 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6-6 |, 6-5 | 30 47-6 | 19-4 20a 2-7 85.2 Onl eh Boe 10 4-8 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7 Zon| 80-7 | 46 | 21-7 17-la] 3-1] 28-3 60 15 ee Cone . 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-7 | 34-4 | 48-1 | 22-7 16-8a} 3-1 33°7 47-5 13-9 5-1 g 
60—Calgary.-............ 6-6 | 6-7 | 80-1 | 46-9 | 17-5 17a 3-1 34:3 55 13-5 4-9 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6-3 | 31-8 | 45-7 | 17-4 17-5a} 2-9] 34:8} 50 15 4:5 Jo..es eee. . 
British Columbia(average)| 6-5 | 6-2 | 33-6 | 47-7 | 29-3 21-3} 2-9 40-0 54-2 12-2 DORM Bias te fate, ots 
62—Fernie...........+00e- 7-8 | 7-2] 35 | 48-6 | 15 23-1a} 2-8} 40 55 tae pale pare ; 
G3=-Nelson.b eek <dicsck on if 6-5 | 37-5 | 50 21 22-5a| 2-9 42-5 55 1D BAT ess sto Soalsie stots ate hate ess 
64—ralk 6 Bes ot aes 6-9 6:4 | 32-5 | 48-7 | 21-2 23-3a] 3:1 38:2 51-7 14-5 Pho tas Beh ore 
65—New Westminster....| 5-9 | 5-7 | 30 44-9 | 18 20-6a} 2:7 44 50:5 11-7 BOE she Fe Mia a 
66—Vancouver........... 5-8 | 5-8 | 31-7 | 46:3 | 20-5 18-5a} 2-6 34 55 11-5 20S. | ares ees. pane 
Gi-=MICtOTIA. Bee fetch oe 6-7 | 6:3 | 33-8 | 47 22-4 19-8a} 2-8 39-1 52-5 10-7 OOF. ashe ge ttre nee 
68—Nanaimo............. 5:9 | 5-7 | 36-3 | 45-7 | 22 20a Piel | aR. cesar, 54 | Gee ees Soeeencn oe 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6 5-8 | 32 50 22 22-2a} 3-1 42 60 13-7 407 Jesse eee ee eee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-350, according to condition and 


from mines 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1937 























Wood ee Rent 
e 2 — 
3 . rs = ; 
8 g _ 2 oo S Six-roomed 
g s c= S on ey © 4 he ey = acai house at 
° is 5 Sa op Pa} oo 2 ~ | .s| house with] incomplete 
£§ a og 2S8 § g 26 8 ge ti | 8]modern con-| modern 
5 Ky o OS ty ro Sn Sr as BSwu © |S] veniences, con- 
22 rs ao 828 5&8 eLR moe $ 1% 8] per month | veniences 
-Q 6) a) a8) 7A) oA) =) Oo | per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ Cc. c. $ $ 
9-385 12-250 9-515 11-273 7-212 8-451 7-569) 26-8 | 9-5 23°083 16-769 
7-975 9-550 6-500 7-667 5-250 6-750 6-250) 29-1 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
6-°50— 7°25 9-50 6-00 BOO AS 2G oe Ree tee Seah ee ees Ue. 29-5 | 9-8116-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 7: Ke 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c] 30 10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 AOSOOMN eds het alll cca he ROHL Oe fee ate | Spee RES ate eis eke cic Re een 27-3 | 9-9115-00-18-00 10:00 | 3 
8 50-10-25 11- 00 8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 30 9-3)23-00-33-00 }15-00-23-00 | 4 
Ma arateiee sieteict el letlaeh state cto ie-afets:| ele: ote laugeate- ttl | Staesca sreeue-a Yee aill ts folavala te voeates plate opetar aber comes ehallte ater ellete: ame vapate 29-3 }10 1|18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DOOR Weer ee. Pe eieclhe es eda, tela tore ek ote SINE See de ome iS [L cam, Ret ate tm 28-4 | 9-8118-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-500-9- 400 10-800 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 §-009c) 27-7 |10-0/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-219 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-1 | 9-9 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-00¢g 6-00g 7°00¢ 5-00¢g 6-002 g 29-7210 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
11-25-12-00 12-50 8:00 10-00 6:00 7-00 | 7:00- 8-00c} 27-7 | 9-8)18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 Lil OOn Hehe Sa 4. ses cs chic he Bits hee lobe [Ree eae ole ats ge cere ee 26-9 | 9-7 25-00 18-00 }10 
De PAY TANS. LCG Ss eR | Sees > Bee ee MUONS wtb bts (bis desta. Bile Sos da a ae 28 {10 20-00 15-00 {11 
8-875 11-417 10-532 11-901 8-068 8-868 8-450) 23-3 | 9-3 20-111 14-188 
10-00 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75ce] 22-1 | 9-6}20-00-28-00 ]............ 12 
0 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00c] 25-3 | 9-5}18-00-27-00 |12-00-20-00 j13 
9-50-11-00 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 24-5 | 9-4/20-00-26-00 |18-00-22-00 | 14 
Kojatetaha ehatays seni siete Sate sks ctelpsilie tele dies diet hs bl Siete Sia aes > |S aeinwelek Halston tue cevedils Care eaeios ae 21 9-1)14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
7-50 11-50 10-33c 11-67c 8-67¢ 9-67c 6-50c] 21-9 | 9-8117-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |16 
So aren 6 overs sl iat oo Pstel sieiciaills eiayelobeless. 4) Lats 45.0 SS «tik al[ aie 57s fhe ola [ ele whee ats Gaba Mh 6 the Bee: ste oils 20-2 | 9-5]18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
eoeeee Rea s eteney RPE AP aura ket tesel (os Sects svakeee ee [oval Se evo eter tal Edotere ict MaDe etMlare tee cere aN meets oactekriotass (ero) 9 110-00-12-00 | 5-00— 7-00 |18 
8-00-— 8-50 |10-00-11-00 13 -33c¢}13 -67-16-00c 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00c} 25-5 | 9-2)18-00-28-00 |14:00-18-00 {19 
10-25 IZ OO ies here atias [etert cca eee Past ie ticie ote eb ie iets Sects hart aed caves okies ule 24-2 | 8-7118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-283 12-289 10-074 11-909 8-074 $-642 8-865) 25-9 | 9-3 24-536 18-089 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 28-8 | 9-2/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
8-50 T2o DO) ere Pa diehe SA] Sores Oe oe ol tites ee a le crake TEES Sts Uhh) RE vee Tk las 23-3 | 8-9118-00-23-00 }14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-8 | 9-7}18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 SOO ae dic ay. cays. 23-2 | 9-4]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 21-5 | 9-1/18-00-28-00 }14-00-18-00 25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-6 | 9-3}20-00-30-00 |14:00-18-00 |26 
9°75 13-00 | 8-00-8-50} 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7-00 | 7-50- 8-50 |............ 24-2 | 9-5}20-00-24-00 }12-00-20-00 27 
10-75 th 25 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 27-5 | 8-$}25-00-34-00 }18-00-25-00 |28 
7°50-9-00¢ 1-00g 8-6|20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |29 
8- “00g 11- Have 00g 9-4123 -00-33-00 |16-00-23-00 |30 
$-00 11-00 9-1124-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 |31 
9-00 12-50 9 }23-00-27-00 |15-00-23-00 |32 
10-00-11-50 12-50 9-3120-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 9-4121-00-27-00 |14-00-21-00 134 
8-00-12-00 12-50 9-3]22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 135 
$-50-12-00 12-50 9-4}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
12-00 13-00 9-7|20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 [37 
10-50-2-00 |10-50-12-00 9-2}22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
9-00-12 -00 12:50 9-5}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00-11-00 11-00 9 |20-00-25-00 }14:00-20-00 140 
9-00-11-00 |11-50-12-50 9-4}23 -00-33-00 |18-00-238-00 }41 
7-75- 8-25 13-00 : 9-5}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 | 42 
8-50 NZ OOD ere lersaic ceed ny crashes erenalt onal enceisnessis tse | scsue Ris cco eee erties aisle tet 23-6 | 9-1)18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 [43 
13-00 TAS OO etree tens he bores otrere crake cp eons oe = [tee SRNR PEM ea lcems oe cbaiees 30 (Oa Cee ee SR eG | Seas De Ae 44 
10-00-18-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c¢ 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 28-7 |10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
LS SOUR cates. tee Veit eet AYA G RRS Se ee 8-25- 9-00c]............ 30-8 | 9-4 pe 00 ~ 14-00 146 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 S250 al gecas.0t ess 35 9:3 p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-9)18- 00-25: 00 |12-00-18-00 }48 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6-25 7)C0\ 0 ie cise Bo aaa 27-1 | 9-6/22-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-50 7:25 5-50 Ge2 Dal caecetedes «aus 26 9-2/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 [50 
8-813 aE SSI. cleansers letactee vaciet 6-938 7-750 7-125) 26-9 | 9-7 23-500 15-750 
S (Oma Ota GO-LOsOO leotee ees tel aae cas ee 5-50-8-75 | 6-00— 9-50 7-25 | 26 9-7/22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 151 
On Toa LOOK 13: OO liiso Ok leiietoeiere tava palcarterscrac rors 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-8 | 9-7|18-00-22-00 }10-00-16-00 |52 
8-000 Ge O58 Peace ion | dslcue cee ealeraiee 5-250 7:°469 8-500) 28-4 | 9-8 24-250 17-750 
4-75-12 -50h I USSOUBs% Rr a SAR og Pern ues lS en 6-50- 9-00 |............ 25-4 | 9-7|22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 153 
8-00- 9-00h TO SOO ii acayas tetera od | ects saat euch c 3-50-4-50 | 5-00- 6-00 |............ 29-5 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 [54 
7:00- 8-75h 1 UFOS UN | AIS Sister NAR MBG ceckens 6:25-6:75 | 6°75— 9-50 7-00 | 29-5 | 9-9]20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h DOO! [eect interac Beltocts totes yack cvalic cictasvee ome 8-00- 9-00c 10-00c} 29 9-7|20-00-25- 56 15-00-18-00 [56 
5:188 WSO | 6k ea ae. a. SS 5-500 6-500 4-000} 29-0 | 9-8 22-500 16-750 
g g g g g g 30g 9-4/20- ~~ 23-00 |14-00-18-00 157 
(6) 00 Ba genre ir errees aieee Solas 98 eee ee ay 4a Seas Ca Oe Ee Peek amin Lea dakiy teh aa 28-3 | 9-6 r 58 
2°75- 4-50h g g g 5-00g 6:00g g 31- “8g 10-5}18- 00-28- 00 |15-00-20-00 {59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢g g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-002) 27-7g| 9-3}18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
420015: 1b Se. Sau ee | he SPR ale eit, oictahalis hid Sao oak ht ae ee aT 4-00 | 27 10 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |61 
9-921 BL SLOO Se. Sey SIS BEES td acate 6-469 6-911 4-804) 33-2 |10-0 22-500 16-500 
Pie velt s\eistosthe atleves obs, aiehaes e'ni ohei[lu cis'o biacote:<oi[ Ss » © Rrakate vafelotave Pishegerecaterela< [ta alate sts Sake SEMEN ie etioks ove stolons 38 10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 eon ans see thle Aes tented & 6-50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-00 | 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 1133015) UN | A Ge Boe han eae 6:25-6:50 | 7-25- 7-50 6-60e) 25.4. 9-5125-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 | 64 
9-50-10-50 OSCS [ere a cortete Rice eis beeen tate [le ators sake a 5-00 3-50 | 30 10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 INU igi theses encsaracars erm ene, ales tC tact lotic eae YS 6-25 4-25 | 30 9-8120-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 166 
8-75-10-75 QEOO Medecine situate Sevsscea aes 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢c] 30-6 |10-6)17-00 22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
TELO-*8 208 |r ae een ol Re eee yl ynasae lia. Same tine OS OT satis ata si 32-5 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
12S 00-145 Oe eee lee ee eles ce herrea: 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-O0i]............ 31 10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. _f. Petroleum coke. . Natural gas used extensively.  h. Including lignite. i. Including 


conveniences. r. Mining company houses in district 35-310 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 8. Delivered 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| f t+ | 1910} 1913 | Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.} Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar. 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920] 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 





Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4) 37-6} 44-4] 48-0] 66-6] 74-6] 56-6) 58-0} 66-6] 70-0) 72-4] 41-0) 43-0) 42-4) 47-0} 48-0) 47-2 

Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6] 32-8] 47-6] 48-8] 32-2) 31-6] 39-6) 43-6] 46-4] 21-8] 24-0) 23-4) 25-8) 25-8) 25-6 

Veal, shoulder. 1 3 . . . . . 5 . . . . . . 

ave roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 32-3] 33-9} 26-6] 29-5) 30-1) 30-5) 31-5) 17-7} 20-8} 20-9} 22-3] 22-2) 21-9 
ork, a 1 . . : 4 * ‘ u . 


Paste eee 1 “ | 15-4! 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 25-9] 46-5) 52-6) 40-5] 41-9] 35-8} 37-9] 40-1] 17-2] 28-7] 31-6] 29-0) 29-0} 28-6 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6) 38-4] 37-6] 68-0] 79-2! 43-0] 49-4) 43-4] 44-4] 43-0] 23-0) 27-6] 30-4) 33-2] 33-4) 33-2 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7| 37-0] 58-9] 73-9] 50-7) 46-4) 46-1) 51-3} 52-0} 27-8} 40-5) 31-4] 38-1] 31-6! 29-8 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 82-3] 50-5} 63-3) 45-6) 38-7) 40-1) 44-7) 45-8) 22.6] 34-6) 25-9] 31-6) 26-3) 24-7 
IEC O ese eee te 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 53-4] 72-0) 90-6} 76-2) 73-2) 73-8] 75-0} 76-8] 56-4} 58-2) 61-8] 61-8] 64-2} 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2! 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 61-2] 97-6|132-6) 75-0) 91-2) 83-2) 89-0) 83-2} 46-2] 56-6} 51-0} 51-2) 54-0) 53-2 
Butter, cream- 

CLyow. 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9} 35-5] 54-3} 72-9} 43-5) 50-7) 45-6) 49-0 “4 -9| 32-5] 29-6] 28-7} 30-8) 29-9 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6) 18-5] 20-5! 21-2) 33-1] 40-7] 31-1]§32-7]§32-3] §33-81§32-8 ee 3 £20. 3}§19-9]§20-6]§22-6|§22-4 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-2} 30-4] 38-2} 28-41§32-7]§32-3]§33-8]§32-8]§19-3]§20-3)§19-9}§20- 6) §22-6)§22-4 
Broaden. ty, 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5) 64-5}114-5/136-5}105-0)114-0)115-5}115-5/117-0| 82-5} 88-5} 90-0) 93-0)100-5/102-0 
Flour, family../10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 32-0] 67-0} 76-0} 48-0/§54-0)§52-0)§49- 0) §51- 0) §26- 0) §31-0/]§33 - 0/§35- 0} §42-0)§43-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5! 21-0| 22-0] 21-0] 37-5] 41-5] 27-5] 29-0] 31-5] 31-5] 31-5] 22-5] 25-0] 26-0] 25-5] 28-0] 28-5 
Rice....5...... “ | 10-4} 10-6} 10-4] 11-4] 11-8] 20-6) 32-0} 19-2/§21-8/§21-2]§20-8!§20-4/$16-0/§16-4]§16-0)§15-6]§16-2/§16-2 

eans, hand- 

picked....... ies 8-6] 9-4] 10-8} 12-4] 12-0] 33-6} 23-4) 17-2] 15-8) 16-6) 23-4) 19-8] 7-6] 9-0} 10-2} 10-8} 14-4) 15-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated gona ae oe ies 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-5) 21-3) 28-7) 22-6] 19-6) 20-3] 21-2} 20-9} 14-7) 14-9) 15-0] 15-8) 16-1] 16-1 
Prunes, med- a 

BELTIAE ee ade ois 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9) 11-9] 12-2} 17-1] 27-0} 18-4] 15-7) 13-3] 13-7] 16-3] 10-8] 12-7} 12-5) 10-9} 11-5) 11-6 


Sugar, granula- 
ted.. 





4 “ | 21-6) 22-0} 24-0) 23-6] 22-4) 42-4] 72-8) 34-4) 31-6) 32-0] 30-0) 28-8] 22-4) 32-0) 25-6} 24-8) 25-2) 25-2 
Sugar, yellow.. 2 “ | 10-0) 9-8} 10-8} 11-0) 10-4] 20-0} 33-8) 16-4] 15-0) 15-2) 14-2) 18-8) 11-0) 15-4) 12-6] 12-2) 12-2) 12-4 
Tea, black.....} % “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7} 8-9] 8-6] 12-7} 16-4) 13-6}§17-9]§17-9]§17-6]§17-1]§10-3]§12- 2] §13- 1] §13-0/$13-0/§13-0 
Tea, green... A 8-7) 8-7} 9-1) 9-8] 9-1] 12-1] 16-9} 14-7/§17-9]§17-9]§17- 6} §17-1/§10-3]§12- 2) §13-1/§13 -0}§13-0}§13-0 
CORR 2 incu # 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 10-2} 15-2) 13-3] 15-3) 15-2) 15-1) 14-7) 9-9) 9-8) 9-5) 9-1] 8-8} 8-9 
Potatoes. 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0] 40-5} 72-2)140-3) 52-0) 98-0) 55-4) 43-8] 83-2) 31-0) 44-9] 25-9) 45-1) 60-3) 65-9 
Vinegar........ Me at om rn) OOM 4 i co i -9} 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 1:0 LOFT Ole FeO: ae Oly eat Oia sO 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95] 7-34] 7-68/12-66)15-98/10-54)11-46/10-92)11-23/11-67) 6-67) 8-04) 7-63) 8-12] 8-49) 8-49 





c. eh a ; : } Croan. " ; “bikes Csy | SSeS , : 
Starch,laundry| }1b.} 2-9) 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-1) 4-6) 4-6; 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 3-8} 3-9) 3-8] 3-8} 3-9] 3-9 





Coal, anthra- 
Cite Weton| 39-5) 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 54-6] 71-7] 92-8]108-7/112-7/102-8]102-4/101-5} 95-9] 94-9] 94-7] 93-0} 92-3] 92-4 


Gute ‘ “ | 31-1] 32-3} 35-0} 38-7] 38-6} 57-9} 66-8) 68-7) 65-7] 63-8) 63-2) 63-4) 59-0) 57-8) 58-8] 58-9) 58-7) 58-7 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.} 32-5) 35-3) 38-8) 42-5) 41-9) 68-6] 77-5] 78-7] 76-7] 75-4! 76-9] 76-1] 62-7] 60-3} 61-9} 60-0) 59-5} 59-5 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6] 31-9} 49-4] 59-4] 58-5] 55-6} 56-2} 55-7] 54-0] 47-4] 45-9] 46-1] 45-3] 45-1] 45-1 








Coalsoue. an. 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-7; 26-3} 33-1] 31-8} 30-1] 31-1] 31-0] 31-2] 26-8] 27-7] 27-3] 27-0) 26-8] 26-8 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ 

HGR Gece cb enyone 1-50) 1-63} 1-76] 1-91] 1-91) 2-74) 3-30] 3-46) 3-41] 3-29] 3-29) 3-26] 2-92) 2-87] 2-89] 2-84) 2-82) 2-83 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rents ec .ncs +mo.| 2-37) 2-89} 4-05) 4-75) 4-47) 4-56] 5-69] 6-91) 6-86) 6-90) 6-96] 6-99) 5-97) 5-57) 5-54) 5-63) 5-77] 5-77 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TtTotals.......)......] 9-37/10-50)/12- 79/14 -02)14-35/20- 00/25 - 01) 20-96) 21-77) 21-15) 21-52/21-96)15-59/16-51/16-10)16-63]17-12/17-13 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-46/12-61)16-24/10-83]11-72)10-85}11-17|11-68] 7-03) 8-34] 7-76) 8-11] 8-43] 8-42 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81} 5-26) 5-81} 6-34) 6-70)11-07/14-17| 9-80)10-97| 9-58] 9-93]10-77| 6-74] 7-56] 7-21] 7-51] 8-10) 7-96 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-36/12-61/15-80]10-78/12-08/10-86]11-00}11-49] 7-09] 8-16] 7-85] 8-29] 8-46] 8-55 
Quebec...............| 5-15) 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-23/12-62/15-26/10-10/11-16]10-11/10-49/10-86) 6-16] 7-70} 7-06] 7-58) 7-87) 7-83 
Onttarios) os taneg.'s 5-01) 5-60] 6-50) 7-20) 7-60)12-72)16-03)10-39]11-53)10-97/11-16|11-62] 6-56) 8-17| 7-68] 8-10} 8-48) 8-46 
Manitoba. so.eiies sais 5-85} 6:19] 7-46} 7-87) 8-28]12-07/15-90}10-41/10-52/10-56/11-14/11-60} 6-71) 7-38) 7-33] 7-89] 8-62] 8-54 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92) 7-86) 8-25) 8-24/12-63/15-67/10-58/10-92)11-04)11-62/11-84) 6-61] 7-58] 7-49) 7-88] 8-49] 8-26 
Aiberta® woe. this ee =) 6-02] 6-50) 8-00} 8-33] 8-35]12-98)15-78/10-17/10-84/10-91]11-65}11-93] 6-42] 7-44] 7-46) 8-03) 8-38) 8-47 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-91/12-95)16-95}11-47/12-03]11-91]1 7-31} 8-50} 8-26] 8-96] 9-45) 9-50 


2-23}12-71 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








4s Com- | 1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Mar. | Feb.|{Mar 
Sabet i ri ge modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
*AlVeommodities. .c2hs..010 6-5. 567 | 64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3}101-3] 97-7! 95-6] 91-8] 64-3) 72-1] 71-9] 72-4] 82-9] 86-3 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1]127-9]167-0} 86-2) 99-9) 97-9) 88-5] 84-9] 51-8] 65-8] 67-4] 66-7] 88-5) 92-5 
II. Animals and their Products 76 70-9]127-11145-1]) 96-0]103-7]107-1}110-0}106-1] 58-4] 70-4] 69-7] 70-5] 75-21 75-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

(Brodiicts, tease ces aa 85 | 58-2}157-1]176-5}101-7/103-1] 93-3] 92-8] 85-8! 67-7] 74-5) 70-4) 69-6] 72-9] 73-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
OLE wd gin Me ide irrcraim as 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-41106-3]100-4) 98-8} 94-9] 91-8] 62-7] 65-3] 64-4] 67-8] 73-9] 77-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9}156-9]168-4)104-6]100-6] 94-1! 93-5] 92-5) 85-0] 87-2] 87-6] 87-31 94-61102-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Theil Products ec te. heen 18 98-41141-9]135-5| 97-3]103-1}] 90-21107-1] 93-1) 59-8] 66-0} 65-2! 69-3] 86-2) 97-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productspa). seven tat. 83 | 56-8} 82-3]112-2]107-0}101-7| 93-0) 92-7] 93-3) 84-8! 86-2] 85-8] 85-9) 85-9] 85-4 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCUSR cre trans Get sce 77 =| 63-41118-7|141-5]105-4) 99-9] 96-1] 95-0] 94-1) 81-8} 81-0] 80-5] 77-2] 80-0] 81-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
onsumers’ Goods......... 2386 | 62-0/102-7/136-1} 96-9)101-9} 96-1] 94-6! 93-3] 69-3) 75-9] 73-6] 73-8] 78-6]..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
ACCOM Ak, Be ae oink a 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2)192-3/100-2) 98-8]100-2} 59-8] 72-8] 70-1] 70-8] 79-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2) 91-91126-3/101-4}101-7| 93-5) 91-8) 88-7] 75-7| 78-0] 75-9] 75-8! 77-8]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7)1383 -31164-8] 98-8}100-7) 99-0} 96-1] 89-5} 59-5] 67-1) 69-1] 69-3} 84-5)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9)108-6)104-1}103-3] 95-7] 94-1] 96-2) 87-1) 87-91 89-7] 90-3] 91-S]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1]139-0}171-0} 98-2}100-4| 99-4) 96-3) 88-8] 56-4] 64-8] 66-8) 67-0} 83-7]..... 
Building and construction 
materials) wre ie oe 111 67-0}100-7)144-0}108-71/101-4) 96-0}100-6} 96-1] 75-1] 82-2) 81-1] 84-2) 91-1]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5]148-11/177-3] 95-8}100-2]100-1| 95-4] 87-2] 53-2] 61-8} 64-4] 64-1! 82-5]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PAE ICL ctametee setts sec 186 59-2]134-7|176-4) 91-2/100-8! 96-9) 88-1] 83-1] 52-5) 64-2] 65-4] 64-4] 82-9)..... 
Be sAnimal.| Wee ay. Gee 105 70-1/129-0}146-0] 95-9}104-2)105-2)107-0}103-0| 59-5) 71-0] 70-0) 71-4) 77-3)..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0/101-0)107-1) 98-0] 91-1] 44-6] 56-9] 62-7] 65-5] 87-0} 92-1 

IMUM anime tuscan ced: «pian otis: 16 65-9)111-7)114-1] 91-7] 97-3] 94-2)105-4) 97-4) 58-5) 68-5] 71-5] 69-3) 69-4]..... 
MIE SH LOLeS tinsel cas ee inoa sor ies 57 60-1} 89-7)151-3)106-8)100-4} 98-7} 94-7) 91-6] 63-1] 65-5] 64-5} 67-7) 73-8]..... 
EVM ineralle ts segpa hens) Mae 203 67-9}115-211384-6}106-4/101-4] 91-8} 93-5) 91-2) 80-0) 82-7) 82-5] 82-7] 87-1]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8]120-8/154-1) 94-7)101-7}/101-4| 96-6] 89-8] 52-1] 62-3) 65-2) 67-3) 83-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8]127-7)156-5|100-41101-5] 97-5] 93-2) 91-3] 67-8] 75-1] 73-3} 72-1] 78-8]..... 





+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t¥For the week ended March 26, 1937, monthly figures not yet available. : j 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 458; 


The price of bread was again fractionally higher 
at 6-8 cents per pound in March as compared 
with 6:2 cents in March, 1936. Dry beans 
averaged 7:5 cents per pound in March, 7-2 
cents in February and 5:4 cents in March, 
1986. Potatoes were considerably higher in 
most cities, the Dominion average price being 
up from $1.81 per ninety pounds in February 
to $1.98 in March. The price of anthracite 
coal continued practically unchanged in the 
average. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut ”—Halifax, 
$15.50; ‘Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, 
$15.50; Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13; Three 
Rivers, $15 and $14; St. Hyacinthe, $14; Mont- 
real, $13.25 and $13.50; Ottawa, $15.25; 
Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, $15; Peterborough, 
$15.75; Oshawa, $14.75; Toronto, $14.50 and 
$14; St. Catharines, $15; Hamilton, $14.50 


35830—6 


and $14; Brantford, $16.50; Galt, $16; St. 
Thomas, $16; Sudbury, $16.75; Cobalt, $18; 
Timmins, $18; Port Arthur, $17.25; Winnipeg, 
$20. 


As a result of reports by the Division of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, and 
material presented at a public hearing in New 
York in February and other data submitted, 
the Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York, issued Order No. 2 (effective May 
1, 1937) prohibiting industrial homework in 
the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry. The 
Commissioner issued the order stating that 
“the increasing employment of homeworkers in 
the men’s and boys’ neckwear industry has 
resulted in a lowering of wage rates and de- 
cline in employment for factory workers, and 
that the continuance of unrestricted homework 
jeopardizes wage and labour standards in the 
industry.” 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Citas accompanying tables, which appear 

quarterly, give the official and certain 
other index numbers of cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and several 
of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. The following notes afford informa- 
tion as to recent changes in prices according 
to groups of commodities in several of these 
countries. 

Great Britain 

WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
103-9 for February, an increase of one per cent 
for the month. Decreases were recorded in all 
three food groups while industrial materials, 
with the exception of wool and the chemicals 
and oils groups, showed advances. 

The Statest index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 101-7 at the end of February, 
an advance of 2-5 per cent for the month. 
Advances were recorded in every group except 
vegetable food, the greatest change in any 
one group being a rise of 7-7 per cent in 
minerals, chiefly copper, tin and lead. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 151 at the beginning of March, showing 
no change from each of the four previous 
months. Each group was unchanged from 
the February level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks——The index number of 
the federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 105-5 for February, an advance 
of 0:2 per cent for the month. The greatest 
change recorded in any group was a rise of 
6-9 per cent in non-ferrous metals. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 124:8 for 
February, an increase of 0:2 per cent for the 
month due to slight advances in food and 
clothing prices. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 104 for 
January, an advance of 3 per cent for the 
All groups except three which were 
unchanged, and sugar which was slightly lower, 
showed increases over the November level. 


month. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=—100, was 104 for 
February, showing no change from the pre- 
vious month’s level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prickes.——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 85-9 for January, an advance of 2 
per cent for the month, the upward movement 
extending to each of the ten groups. House- 
furnishing goods and farm products showed 
the greatest increases. 


Cost or Livine.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923=100, was 87-2 for February, a rise 
of 0-3 per cent for the month, with advances 
in all groups except food. This is an advance 
of 4:4 per cent over February, 1936, and of 
21-6 per cent over the low point reached in 
April, 1933, but is still 12-9 per cent below the 
1929 level. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Petition for Order to Require Railroad 
Brotherhood to Revise Seniority 
List Rejected 


N November 18, 1936, Mr. Justice Denis 
of the Superior Court of the District of 
Bedford in Quebec gave judgment in an action 
for an order from the Court requiring the 
defendants, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the local lodge of the Brother- 
hood at Farnham, to revise the seniority list 
of the members of the lodge so as to give 
the plaintiff as a trainman in passenger ser- 
vice from December 19, 1914, seniority over 
all persons engaged as trainmen in mixed 
passenger and freight service and, in particu- 
lar, over certain persons named in the state- 
ment of claim. 

It is pointed out in the judgment that the 
agreement between the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company and the Brotherhood set out the 
rules governing seniority of trainmen but that 
the company “is the only power having auth- 
ority to adjudicate as to the plaintiff’s rank 
and seniority” and the defendant Brotherhood 
could only make a recommendation to the 
company concerning the seniority rights of 
the plaintiff. 

Moreover, the plaintiff had not taken ad- 
vantage, within the time limit, of the right ac- 
corded to him by the agreement or by the 
rules of the Brotherhood to appeal to the 
latter for action in the matter. On the evi- 
dence, the Court found that the persons rank- 
ing before the plaintiff were entitled to such 
seniority. 

Finally, it was held, following the judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Canada in Society 
Brand Clothes vy. Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (1931), that as the de- 
fendants, the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the local lodge of the Brotherhood 
are unincorporated bodies with no legal exist- 
ence, they cannot be sued in their common 
name. The action was dismissed with costs 
to the plaintiff. 

Audette v. Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 

men and Missisquot Lodge No. 871, Dis- 
trict of Bedford, Superior Court No. 941. 


Judgment in Quebec Minimum Wage Case 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench allowed 
on February 26, 1986, an appeal by the defen- 
dant in an action for $351.35 alleged to be 
the difference between the amount of wages 
at the rate fixed in the order by the Quebec 
Minimum Wage Commission for the fur in- 
dustry and the amount received by the plain- 
tiff. The plaintiff was employed by A. Hol- 
lander and Sons, Ltd., from April 18, 1934, to 


May 16, 1935, at a wage less than the mini- 
mum fixed for the fur industry. 

The defence contended that the industry 
carried on by the defendant company was that 
of tanning and dyeing skins and was an in- 
dustry quite distinct from that known as the 
“fur industry” which involves the use of fur 
in the making of clothing. On December 20, 
1935, the Superior Court ordered the defen- 
dant to pay the sum of $268.20 with interest 
and costs. On appeal, the argument of counsel 
for the defence distinguishing between the two 
industries was accepted and the appeal allowed 
with costs to the plaintiff. 

It was pointed out by the Court that if the 
plaintiff had consulted the Minimum Wage 
Commission, she would have been informed 
that the order relating to the fur industry 
did not apply to her employment. 

An order covering the leather industry in- 
cluding the preparing and dyeing of hides and 
skins was issued by the Minimum Wage Board 
of Quebec on March 21, 1936. The order gov- 
erning the fur industry was issued in Decem- 
ber, 1931, and in the evidence before the 
court, the inspector for the Minimum Wage 
Board stated that the order governing the 
fur industry was not intended to apply to the 
dressing and dyeing of skins. A. Hollander 
and Sons, Ld. v. Mlle. Barbatie (1937) Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Quebec, Cour du Banc 
du Roi, 258. 


Damages Awarded Against Certain Members 
of Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union, No. 2601 by Supreme Court 
of Ontario 

On January 21, 1937, the Ontario Court of 
Appeal allowed an appeal from the judgment 
of Judge Byers of the District Court of Rainy 
River in an action for damages against the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union, Local 
29601 and three individual defendants, the 
president, secretary and a member of the local 
union. 

The plaintiff. who was not a member of the 
union, claimed $500 damages and costs on the 
eround of unlawful conspiracy to deprive him 
of his position with the J. A. Mathieu Ltd., 
and an injunction restraining the defendants 
from interfering with his employment. Em- 
ployed for the past six years with the com- 
pany, the plaintiff alleged that the defendants, 
by threatening his employer with a strike, 
brought about his dismissal. 

The defendants contended that they acted 
in pursuance of an agreement between the 
union and the company which stipulated that 
only members of the union should be em- 
ployed., It was further contended that the 
union was not a legal entity capable of being 
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sued and as its agents no action lay against 
them. 

On October 7, 1936, Judge Byers dismissed 
the action against the union and against the 
personal defendants with costs. On appeal the 
Supreme Court of Ontario reversed this deci- 
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sion as regards the individual defendants and 
gave judgment for $238.45 with costs. 


Tereschuk v. Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
Union, No. 2601, and Sauve, Connor and 
Mills, Supreme Court of Ontario, Janury 
211937, 


Vocational Rehabilitation of Handicapped Persons in the United States 


“Vocational Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Handicapped” is the title of a bulletin (No. 
190) issued recently by the Office of Educa- 
tion,’ United States Department of Labor. 
In a foreword to the bulletin it is pointed out 
that the program of promotion by the Federal 
Government of the United States of the voca- 
tional rehabilitation of persons disabled in 
industry or otherwise and their return to civil 
employment was inaugurated on June 2, 1920, 
when Congress passed the Industrial Rehabili- 
tation Act. Prior to that date, it is stated, 
six states had established a service of rehabili- 
tation. At the present time, 45 states, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia have 
state rehabilitation acts providing for co-oper- 
ation with the Federal Government. These 
rehabilitation departments co-operate with 
agencies such as those of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, welfare, health, and labour, and with 
numerous private agencies connected with re- 
habilitation work. 

The Industrial Rehabilitation Act of the 
United States provides for promotion by the 
Federal Government of vocational rehabilita- 
tion of persons disabled in industry or other- 
wise and of their return to civil employment. 


The first section of the bulletin discusses 
the origin and development of the rehabilita- 
tion movement, presenting an historical and 
descriptive sketch of the development of Fed- 
eral and State legislation. In the second sec- 
tion, a general description of the whole pro- 
gram of vocational rehabilitation in its broader 
aspects 1s given under the following topics: 
Theory of Federal Aid to the States; Federal 
and State Relations; Scope and Extent of 
the Service; and Present Status of the Work 
in the Country. The third section deals with 


the principles and methods by which voca- 
tional rehabilitation is accomplished, the sec- 
tion closing with a description of the technique 
of case procedure in vocational rehabilitation. 


The fourth section of the bulletin is devoted 
to a discussion of a state program of rehabili- 
tation, showing its relation to other state 
services, 1ts purposes and functions, scope and 
extent, organization, administration, and the 
co-operation of the state rehabilitation service 
with other agencies. The fifth section covers 
the Federal program of promotion, its organi- 
zation. and methods of administration, and 
concludes with a statement of present and 
future needs. 


The bulletin indicates that the number of 
persons rehabilitated has steadily increased 
from 523 in the fiscal year 1921 to 9,422 re- 
habilitated persons in the fiscal year 1985. 
Since the inception of the national program 
up to the end of the fiscal year 1935, over 
77,000 disabled persons have been refitted or 
retrained for, and established in, self-sup- 
porting employment. The bulletin states that 
“at the present time about 40,000 persons 
are in the process of rehabilitation in the 
States.” In 1935 Federal funds expended on 
this work amounted to $1,031,818 and State 
funds $1,216,129. The cost per case in 1934 
(the latest figure given in the bulletin) was 
$245. Commenting on this aspect of the work 
the bulletin states: “It has been demonstrated 
for a number of years that it is possible to re- 
habilitate a disabled person at a total cost 
on the average of about $300. This cost is 
significant when it is realized that in most of 
the States it costs from $300 to $500 a year 
to maintain a dependent person in an alms- 
house or similar institution.” 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 9,987 
establishments, employment at the beginning 
of April showed a small, contra-seasonal ad- 
vance, the reported staffs aggregating 978,913 
persons, compared with 976,535 in the preced- 
ing month. The statistics furnished by leading 
firms since 1920 show that in all but one of 
these preceding years, employment at April 1 
has experienced a between-seasons’ contraction, 
ordinarily resulting from the completion of 
the winter’s work in logging camps, before any 
considerable numbers of persons have been 
absorbed into the outdoor industries opening 
up in the spring and summer. The increase in 
the number employed in the Dominion as a 
whole at the beginning of April, 1937, was 
entirely due to improvement in British Colum- 
bia, where the reported additions to staffs 
more than offset the moderate losses elsewhere 
indicated. The index (based on the 1926 
average of 100) rose slightly from 102-8 at 
March 1 to 103-0 at the beginning of April; at 
the same date in preceding years of the record, 
it was as follows: 1936, 97-4; 1935, 93-4; 1934, 
91-3; 1933, 76:0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 
107-8; 1929, 110-4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 
1926, 92-5; 1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4 1923, 88-7; 
1922, 81-8 and 1921, 85-1. 

There was a large increase at April 1 in 
manufacturing, especially of lumber, textile 
and iron and steel products. The mining of 
metallic ores and of non-metallic minerals 
(except coal), building and highway construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade also 
showed improvement. On the other hand, 
logging camps reported very decided seasonal 
reductions, and there were declines in railway 
construction and maintenance and coal-mining. 


Unemployment in trade unions—At the be- 
ginning of April the percentage of unemploy- 
ment reported to the Department of Labour 
by local trade unions was 12-9 as compared 
with 13-7 per cent at the beginning of March, 
and 14-5 per cent at the beginning of April, 
1936. The April percentage was based on the 
reports received from 1,851 labour organizations 
with an aggregate of 188,047 members. 
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Employment Office Reports—The reports of 
the Department of Labour from the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
that the volume of business transacted during 
March, 1937, as indicated by the average daily 
placements, was nearly 8 per cent below that 
of the preceding month but about 5 per cent 
above that recorded during March, 1936, con- 
struction and maintenance showing the greatest 
decline under the first comparison and logging 
the highest gain under the second. Vacancies 
in March, 1937, numbered 25,126, applications 
50,848, and placements in regular and casual 
employment 22,353. 


Prices —In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $17.18 at the beginning 
of April as compared with $17.13 for March; 
$16.33 for April, 1986; $15.97 for April, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $21.53 for April, 1980. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined week 
by week during April, being 85-1 for the week 
ended April 30 as compared with 86-9 for that 
of April 2. The downward movement was due 
mainly to lower prices for non-ferrous metals, 
and grains. On a monthly basis the index 
number was 85-5 for March, 19387; 72-2 for 
April, 1936; 72-5 for April, 1935; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) 
and 94-5 for April, 1929. 


The table on page 476 gives the latest in- 
formation available reflecting industrial condi- 
tions in Canada. The index of the physical 
volume of business recozded a substantial ad- 
vance in March, following a downward move- 
ment of several months duration. The index 
in the month under review was still lower than 
for last September and October but was about 
fourteen per cent higher than in March, 1936, 
and three per cent higher than in the previous 
month. Of the principal factors used in the 
construction of the index mineral production, 
manufacturing and exports were lower than in 
February, while construction electric power 
output, trade employment, carloadings, and 
imports were higher. All of the above men- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external aggregate....... CR Leet RE NRANENY: 160, 332, 449 124, 372, 166 100,181,180} 127,247,070) 104,395,096 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption....... Rn eh SOU Aeterna 70,973, 658 48, 680, 842 42,217,004 52,665, 119 41,597,398 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 88,326,529 74,791,596 57,423, 830 73,445,474 62,073,641 
Customs duty collected... ...... Eat pS eS 9,817,245 6,944, 703 6, 153,811 7,508,479 6, 097, 665 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLSI Ghee ee he Pe reer ha a) eer eae 3,189, 836,520) 2.731, 934,437) 2,773, 756,280} 2,598,810,717) 2,767, 449,324 
Bank notestinrecirculation-sess reo.) eae cane cee 112, 600, 768 114, 238,885 120, 015,322 123, 665, 982 124, 385,537 
Bank depositsasavines s aoe. S8 lea. nee eee 1,583, 780,912] 1,563,829, 859} 1,536,100,556} 1,532,157, 747} 1,517, 261, 281 
Bank loans~comimercinl, Ct@.7.. 9 secs. scscance. 694, 215, 664 691, 687, 139 725, 484, 153 732,657, 582 741, 591, 724 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Commoenstocks: <A se 136-2 147-2 142-4 115-9 117-4 120-7 
Preferred stoghs ss 4.5%. ocncebe te 103-1 102-6 100-4 76-0 76:3 77-2 
(') Index of interest rates........... 77-9 78:5 74-3 73-5 77°3 80-6 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 
HURUDET mesos Py er ee 785-1 85-5 82-9 72-2 72-4 72-5 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 
et epee et ee exe 17-18 17-138 17-12 16-33 16-63 16-58 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted). 4...) «cee snes 73-9 62-6 73-4 65-2 60-8 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 75-9 76-8 70-8 71-8 69-4 
(2) Employment, index number, 
Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 103-0 102-8 104-1 97-4 98-9 98-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 12-9 13-7 14-5 14-5 13-8 14-8 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
frerahi®. |. 2 Ts eve aee meee cars 190, 802 189 , 322 186, 213 179, 258 177,341 173,649 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways. gross earnings..... $ 17,056,398 16, 631, 981 14,301, 856 15,041,771 14,470,710 13, 066, 507 
Operating expenses:... 225. aSimelvrams Week eo SYE nosh ates es 1725. 750 11,341,511 11,304, 708 11, 285,344 
Canadian Pacifie Railway 
PTORS: CAMNINGSacs ono ee pene eenreee ee 11, 748,389 9,724,629 10,580, 236 10,679,577 9, 280,594 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all . 
TIMER Sat oss Ba tacle ec ta aikavohe CN Se See OR ater ee 10, 010, 225 8, 733, 889 9,242,778 9,331, 843 8,413, 196 
Steam railways, freight in 
tonsmailesies.®. 3A oS koe aa AOS CE ek 1,936, 166, 152]) 2,080,508,091] 2,056, 215,991) 1,814, 161,858 
Buildins permits «c =.4.cce.\4<4,50,5 Sev aie SS 6,654,516 2,120,211 , 196,471 2,368,537 1,921,176 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 24, 426, 600 16,058, 100 8,728, 800 9,815,100 10, 289, 100 8,227,700 
Mineral Production— 
PI PTPOM tone teva co eteye aici tons 68, 138 70, 986 61,995 54,045 55, 009 55, 751 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 121, 426 125,104 111, 823 107, 220 101,092 93, 285 
Beyrozallays':.. Less. sche sa. tons 5,965 3,868 5, 668 4,437 5,455 5,114 
LUCEY las. OM Eee Leones Hee oss) Renee ses D5 58] Eee oes cae 28,504, 743 33, 670, 727 31, 294, 840 27,149,114 
DING see. ET McA ah eee a UD Saree eee etree fe As tore as 20, 547,397 23,704, 058 26, 287,026 20, 678,372 
Copnens i423 ).ih: « ava... ae 158 ..:| ateeeeceeeees « 41, 796, 786 38,425,569 35, 491,618 36, 478, 815 32,911, 842 
INT GG lias aus iee feats ee oselleencreserna cee. 18,193, 641 17,330, 201 11,018, 947 15, 666, 457 16,151,374 
Gold SPR NER ees Ounees|<. Soin dee ee. 326, 275 310,074 99, 269 99, 102 266, 422 
Silbver.a.c£ 20 7ae)..4. coe tas OUNCES A. ese eeires | |emekn. sie es « 1,322, 833 1,461, 621 1,460, 402 1,235,039 
COR eh aks rate oat watts TONG iets Ie 1,090,931 1,292,002 36, 933 1,028, 661 1,492,070 
Crude petroleum imports....... galt, Bx Mo ss. 50, 480, 000 52,420, 000; 54, 140, 000 65,380, 000 39, 650, 000 
Rubber imports 4h ccsais es 3 eayere's IbBal te ert teen: 82 5, 852, 000 2,846, 000 2,416, 000 4,052,000 4,256,000 
Cotton) raw, Imports... 26. > ae. IDSeee srocceeay.. + 15, 463, 000 12,119, 000 7,123,000 13,558,000 11,724, 000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Hoye bb ene cs ao 4,525,000 2,968, 000 1,670, 000 3,831, 000 2,670, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 
| OP Rae aca TS eatin Beta Sepa bd: [tapeemrramamebes . <. 158, 343,059 OPA PU Ville poo cicw 6 omar 208,370,230} 107,483,790 
Hour productions toss ss Dnls: sarees. 1,098,544 999, 694 1,009, 464 {7 741 1,019, 000 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 49,055,445 30, 233, 930 20,934, 196 46,454,928 22,330,975 20,769, 861 
Foot wear production.......... DATS oem oss: 2,387, 124 1,929,500 2,065, 587 2,110,598 1,835, 240 
Output of central electric stations 
daily average............ yee al ee oe One ee 77, 814, 000 76, 663, 000 72,142,000 68, 886, 000 66, 812, 000 
Sales of insurance............... Sel anata oh rr 31, 741,000 30, 402, 000 28,601, 000 30, 404, 000 28, 673, 000 
Newsprint production........... LORS Arad: iets 301,110 275, 530 258,720 243, 900 221,570 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 19,313 14,415 20, 247 14, 488 10, 853 
(8) Index of Physica! Volume of 
IRUSICSS i Sr: Be: Berenice ne otter bs 118-7 115-0 111-0 104-0 104-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 122-4 117-7 113-1 105-2 105-0 
Mineral Production 161-1 170-1 174-1 142-9 165-6 
Manuiacturing. sh. oaed 115-4 116-4 110-7 102-2 100-8 
(CONBENUCHION st. « «cscs cae a eee 83-0 45-5 89-3 52-4 44.5 
isetriepower..ihee, Las . Saee ote ee ota 237-7 225-3 223-0 210-5 196-3 
IDISTRER UTION S28 bios 2 csp. acl ger EGS: ecSicick 107-9 107-2 104-8 100-5 104-2 
rade’employmentar tice cee neta cre ores 131-3 130-5 125-1 124-2 127-3 
Canloadings. iis) SSE PR i Soe 80-6 77-7 74-6 72-2 75°2 
GQ DOLE SE Ap Ya chic rssh caoe Ra Le ics < Ge 85-0 84-4 87-6 74-5 82-5 
USDOTUR tae oe ane oe ie een EMER Sst ae 89-0 97-9 109-8 87-8 92-9 





*Most of.the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 


the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
{For the week ended April 30, 1937. 
(‘) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(®) Figures for four weeks ending May 1, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 24, March 27 and February 27, 1937; April 18, March 21 and 


February 22, 1936. 
(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


l ‘ ‘ (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 
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tioned groups were higher in March, 1937, than 
in March, 19386. Information available for 
April shows the index number of wholesale 
prices to be somewhat lower than in March, 
while carloadings, employment and construc- 
tion contracts awarded recorded advances. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts on record during April was 38, 
involving 13,097 workers, with a time loss of 
148,677 man working days as compared with 
21 disputes in March, involving 5,382 workers 
and a time loss of 37,088 days. Most of the 
time loss was due to strikes of automobile 
factory workers at Oshawa, Ont., dressmakers 
at Montreal, P.Q., and longshoremen at three 
lake ports in Ontario. In April, 1936, there 
were 17 disputes, involving 1,909 workers, with 
a time loss of 14,424 working days. Of the 
thirty-eight disputes recorded for April, 
twenty-one were recorded as terminated, four 
resulting in favour of the employers affected, 
seven in favour of the workers involved, while 
compromise settlements were reached in ten 
cases. Seventeen disputes, involving approx- 
imately 5,000 workers, were recorded as unter- 
minated at the end of the month. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the past month the 


Industrial Department received the 
Disputes unanimous report of the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation appointed to 


investigate the matter of a 
dispute between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and its clerks and various other classes of 
employees, members of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees. 

Other proceedings under the Act included 
the submission of eight applications for the 
establishments of boards, six of which were 
from employees of the Corporation of the 
City of Winnipeg. One applicaition—from 
checkers and coopers employed on the Mont- 
real wharf of the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited—was subsequently withdrawn after 
further negotiations and conferences with 
officers of the department. 

Details of proceedings and the text of the 
Board report will be found in the section com- 
mencing on page 483. 


With this of the 


issue 


Supplement Lasour GazetTtre there is 
on World being published a supple- 
Textile ment which deals compre- 
Conference hensively with the proceed- 


ings at the tripartite con- 
ference of the textile industry, held recently in 


Washington under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, on the invita- 
tion of President Roosevelt. Included in the 
supplement are the various reports on the 
industry, which were adopted, and the ad- 
dresses of the Canadian delegates. 


The Honourable Norman 
Canadian McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Delegation Labour, announced recently 
to Inter- the appointment of a dele- 
national gation which will attend the 
Labour Twenty-third Session of the 
Conference. International Labour Con- 


ference (League of Nations), 
which is to be held in Geneva opening on 
June 3. The delegation comprises delegates 
and advisers on behalf iof the Dominion Gov- 
ernment and on behalf of Canadian employers 
and workpeople respectively, and 1s made up 
as follows :— 


Government Delegates: 


Dr. W. A. Riddell, Resident Canadian 
Advisory Officer to the League of Nations, 
Geneva. 


Mr. W. M. Dickson, 
Labour, Ottawa. 
Advisers to Government Delegates: 

Mr. C. R. McIntosh, M.P., North Battle- 
ford, Sask., Chairman of the Committee of 
the House of Commons on Industrial and 
International Relations. 

Mr. Norman 8. Dowd, Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer’ of the All Camadiam Congress of 
Labour. 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, Montreal, General 
President, La Confédération des Travailleurs 
Catholiques du Canada, Inc. 

Mr. Zenon David, Montreal, President of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour. 
Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ont., President of 
Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., and Chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. 


Deputy Minister of 


Adviser to Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Toronto, Secretary 
of the Industrial Relations Department, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association. 

Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Robert J. Tallon, Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and President of Division No. 4 
of the Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 

Advisor to Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. D. W. Morrison, Glace Bay, N'S., Vice- 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, and President of District No. 26, 
United Mine Workers of America. 
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In accordance with procedure followed in 
recent years, the nominations for employers’ 
delegate and adviser were made by the Camna- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
nominations for the workers’ delegate and 
adviser by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada. 

The International Labour Orgamization in 
Geneva, which forms part of the machinery 
of the League of Nations, was established, 
under the authorty of the Treaties of Peace 
adopted at the close of the Great War, with 
the object of securing the improvement of 
industrial conditions by legislative action and 
international agreement. The International 
Labour Conference is the annual gathering 
which brings together representatives of gov- 
ernment, employers and of workers from the 
sixty-two member states of the Organization, 
including all of the important industrial coun- 
tries of the world, excepting Germany, which 
gave up membership in the International 
Labour Organization on retiring from the 
League of Nations a couple of years ago. 
The United States and Japan, although not 
members of the League of Nations, are mem- 
bers of the International Labour body. 

The agenda of the forthcoming Conference 
in Geneva comprises the consideration of 
proposed international conventions on the 
following subjects :— 

1. Safety provisions for workers in building 
construction with reference to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery. 

2. Reduction of hours of work in the textile 
imdustry. 

3. The planning of public works im relation 
to employment. 

4. Reduction of hours of work in the printing 
and kindred trades. 

5. Reduction of hours of work in the chem- 
ical industry. 

6. Revision of existing minimum age con- 
ventions in industrial and non-industrial em- 
ployment, in order to raise the age limit from 
fourteen to fifteen years. 

An invitation has been extended to the 
provincial governments to be represented at 
this Conference but it is not known as yet 
what appointments, if any, may be made by 
the provincial authorities. 


Exclusive of expenditures on 


Estimate of social services such as old 


Total Relief age pensions, mothers’ allow- 
Expenditure aences, hospitals, public 
in Canada health, etc., the total relief 
1931-1936 disbursements (Dominion, 

provincial, and municipal) 


amounted to approximately $635,000,000 during 
the six fiscal years 1931 to 1936 according to 
an estimate in the April issue of the Statistical 


Summary published by the Bank of Canada. 
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It is explained that this approximation of 
relief expenditures was compiled from public 
accounts and budget speeches of the Dominion 
and provinces, from annual reports of certain 
cities, and from various other official sources. 
In many cases complete information was not 
available and estimates were made. Fiscal 
periods were adjusted, where necessary, to 
years ending March 81. 


By fiscal years ending March 31, the aggre- 
gate totals were estimated as follows: 1931— 
$20,000,000; 1932—$90,000,000; 1933—$95,000,- 
000; 1984—$105,000,000; 1935—$155,000,000 ; 
1936—$170,000,000; making for the six years 
a grand ageregate of $635,000,000. 


No attempt was made by the Bank of Can- 
ada statisticians to estimate beyond March 31, 
1936. 


The division of the $635,000,000 total ex- 
penditure was approximately as follows: Pub- 
lic Works (including Dominion outlays for 
railway relief projects), $231,000,000; agricul- 
tural relief and aid (including net loans to 
farmers for seed, fodder, repairs, etc.), $42,000,- 
000; direct relief and miscellaneous relief, 
$361 ,000,000. 


By Order in Council of 
April 29, the interim Do- 
minion grants-in-aid to the 
provinces to assist in relief 
expenditures during April, 
May and June was fixed at a total of $1,839,500 
per month—a reduction from the previous 
quarter of $506,157.35. AEs Mp 


As previously outlined in tk LABOUR 
Gazette, relief grants-in-aid were initiated in 
August, 1934, and involved the outright pay- 
ment of fixed monthly sums to assist the 
provinces—and through the provinces, the 
municipalities—with their relief expenditures. 
By agreement, these payments are subject to 
revision every three months. 

The disbursements for the grants-in-aid dur- 
ing the last three quarters of the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1937, were at the rate of 
$2,345,657.35 monthly, having been reduced 15 
per cent on April 1, 1936, with a further reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent on July 1, 1936. 

The original grant-in-aid, which obtained 
from August 1, 1934, to December 1, 1935, was 
at the rate of $1,751,250 per month, or $88,250 
less than the grant of $1,839,500 per month for 
the current quarter. 


Further 
reduction in 
grants-in-aid 


Establishment of a scheme 
of probational training and 
re-conditioning of unem- 


Re-training 
program for 


unemployed employed war veterans for 
veterans employment was authorized 

recently by federal Order in 
Council. At the last session of Parliament the 
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Department of Pensions and National Health 
was voted a sum of $250,000 “to provide for 
the payment of allowances to veterans during 
a limited period of probational training under 
arrangements with prospective employers.” 

Regulations governing the provisions of such 
training have been drawn up by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National Health and 
the Veterans Assistance Commission, and in a 
circular letter, released on May 7, to District 
Administrators and Honorary Local Commit- 
tees under the Commission, the details of the 
program are announced. The scheme is open 
to Canadian and Imperial veterans, including 
pensioners who served in a theatre of actual 
war during 1914-1918, and “who are found to 
require a period of training to fit or demon- 
strate fitness for a vacancy which promises a 
reasonable hope of continuation of employment 
or the completion of training.” 

Trainees are to be selected by the Honorary 
Local Committees from those veterans regis- 
tered with the Employment Service of Canada 
on the Veterans Assistance Commission. 

The section relating to training remunera- 
tion states :— 

“ Before the commencement of training an 
arrangement shall be entered into with the 
employer and the Honorary Local Committee 
whereby the employer will agree to pay some 
portion of the salary or wage of the position. 
The balance shall be paid by the Department 
(Pensions and National Health) provided such 
does not exceed $50 per month. The period of 
training may, as the individual case requires, 
extend from a few days to a maximum of three 
months and the departmental allowance shall 
cease whenever the employer takes the trainee 
on at a fair salary or wage.” 

The memorandum points out that the suc- 
cess of the scheme “ depends on the utmost co- 
operation between the Honorary Local Com- 
mittee, the Employment Service of Canada, 
the recognized veterans’ organizations, the em- 
ployer, and the district offices of the depart- 
ment.” It is also emphasized “that every 
care must be exercised in obtaining placements 
and there must be no possibility of the scheme 
being looked upon as a means of obtaining 
some cash allowance by the veteran or of ob- 
taining cheap labour by the employer.” 


According to figures issued 


Loans under recently by the Hon. J. L. 


Dominion Isley, acting Minister of 
Government Finance, loans under the 
Home Dominion Government’s 
Improvement home improvement plan 
Plan have increased by almost 


$600,000 in value during 
the first two weeks of April, the number 
of loans increasing by 1,526. 
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The grand total of loans at April 15 was 
7,819, amounting to $2,985,458 in value. 

Provincially, the number of loans, with the 
values in brackets are as follows: Prince 
Edward Island, 70 ($26,350) ; Nova Scotia, 791 
($253,130); New Brunswick, 389 ($141,006) ; 
Quebec, 1,836 ($672,488); Ontario, 2,885 
($1,054,484) ; Manitoba, 345 ($125,829) ; Saskat- 
chewan, 232 ($71,446) ; Alberta, 699 ($278,862) ; 
and British Columbia, 1,072 ($361,911). 


Prominent in the labour 
legislation of Nova Scotia 
was a measure known as 
the Trades Union Act. The 
Bill as introduced made 
it “lawful for employees to bargain collec- 
tively with their employer or employers, and 
to conduct such bargaining through a trade 
union and through the duly chosen officers 
or representatives of such trade union.” 

It was also declared unlawful for any 
employer to impose any condition of employ- 
ment restraining any employee from exercising 
his rights under the Act. Intimidation on the 
part of a person, firm or corporation to 
prevent an employee from joining a union was 
designated as an offence against the Act 
punishable by a fine not exceeding $100, or 
thirty days’ imprisonment. 

Similar provisions are contained in an Act 
recently passed in Alberta. 


Trades Union 
Act of Nova 
Scotia 


A Bill was recenitly imitro- 


Amendment to duced in the Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia * Legislature, implementing 
Workmen’s recommendations made by 
Compensation the Royal Commission 
Act appointed to investigate the 


operation and enforcement 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of that 
province. (A review of the Royal Commis- 
sion’s report appears elsewhere in this issue.) 
Among the major amendments in the Bill 
is the provision for the increase in rates of 
payment to permanent totally disabled work- 
men from 60 per cent of average weekly 
earnings (upon which compensation is based) 
to 66% per cent of the workman’s average 
weekly earnings during the twelve months 
previous to the injury. Where permanent 
partial disability results from an injury the 
new legislation provides a weekly payment 
of 663 per cent of the difference between the 
average weekly earnings of the workman 
before the accident and the average amount 
which he is able to earn in some ~utable 
employment after the accident, and such 
compensation is to be payable during the life- 
time of the workman. 
The amount of compensation to which an 
injured workman is to be entitled for tempor- 
ary total or permanent total disability is not 
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to be less than $8 per week, or where his 
average earnings are less than $8 per week, 
the amount of such earnings. For temporary 
partial or permanent partial disability, provi- 
sion is to be made that a corresponding 
amount is to be paid in proportion to the 
impairment of earning capacity. 

The amending bill also provides for increas- 
ing the amount upon which compensation is 
based from $1,200—the present rate—to $1,500. 

The lumbering industry will be excluded 
from the increased compensation “until the 
Governor in Council so orders and declares.” 

Provision for the payment of compensation 
to the person taking care of a workmen’s 
children, where death results, from injury and 
no widow survives, would also be made under 
the amendments. 

The bill also implements other recommenda- 
tions made by the Commission such as those 
regarding “notice of accident,’ medical fees, 
extension of medical aid period, lump sum 
payment of compensation to injured workman 
whose impairment did not exceed 10 per cent 
of his earning capacity, etc. 


Major measures in social 
legislation enacted during 
the present session of the 
Quebec Legislature included 


Quebec 
prohibits child 
labour and 


provides the prohibition of the 
Mothers’ employment of persons 
Allowances under sixteen years in 

designated industrial or 


commercial establishments; and an Act pro- 
viding for Mothers’ Allowances. ° 

The object of the child labour Bill—called 
“an Act respecting the welfare of youth—is 
to enable the Lieutenant-Governor to pro- 
hibib-c— 

(a) “ Work by boys and girls under sixteen 
years of age in the industrial or commercial 
establishments designated by him; and 

(b) “ With respect to such dangerous work 
as he may designate, the employment of boys 
and girls of less than eighteen years of age.” 

The Act, which is to be administered by 
the Minister of Labour, provides penalties for 
violations. 

Bill No. 21 is designed to grant assistance 
to needy mothers in the cases where the 
husband is dead or hospitalized on account of 
mental disorder “in order to assist such 
mothers in keeping them with their children 
under sixteen years of age and in providing 
for their maintenance and education.” 


An Act to prevent Strikes 
and Lockouts in Industry 
was passed by the Manitoba 
Legislature during its recent 
session, repealing the Indus- 
trial Conditions Act, 1919. 
The new statute, of which 
a detailed summary is given elsewhere in this 


Manitoba 
Legislation for 
Prevention of 
Strikes and 
Lockouts 


issue, is somewhat similar to the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act passed by the 
Parliament of Canada in 1907, but applies 
to disputes in industries to which the Dominion 
statute does not apply. The Dominion law, 
as a whole, covers only disputes im transpor- 
tation, communication, mines and _ public 
utilities. 

The Minister of Labour of the Province is 
empowered to appoint a board of conciliation 
and investigation upon application of either 
party to the dispute or of his own motion, 
or to appoint some person to conduct an 
inquiry and endeavour to bring about an 
amicable settlement. The findings of a board 
are not binding on the parties unless they 
previously agree to be bound. After applica- 
tion for a board has been made a strike or 
lockout is prohibited until the application has 
been refused or the report of the board has 
been delivered to the parties to the dispute. 


The Act reproduces from the Industrial 
Conditions Act sections recognizing the right 
of employers and employees to organize for 
any lawful purpose and to bargain with one 
another individually or collectively. It is 
made an offence, punishable by fine, to seek 
by intimidation or threat to compel any 
employee to join or refrain from joining any 
union or voluntary association of employees. 


On April 7, Premier William 


Inquiry Aberhart of Alberta placed 
into Alberta a resolution on the order 
Workmen’s paper recommending the 
Compensation establishment of a commit- 
Act tee of the Assembly “ for 


the purpose of receiving 
representations and recommendations as to 
the operations of The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion (Accident Fund) Act and the amendment 
thereof.” 


The resolution also proposed that the 
committee would meet for purposes of the 
investigation during the interim between 
prorogation of the session and the next ensuing 
session”; and that the said committee do 
report to this assembly the substance of the 
representations and recommendations made 
to the committee, together with such recom- 
mendations relating to the administration of 
the said Act, or to the amendment of the said 
Act as to the said committee seems proper.” 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act of Alberta was last revised in 1932 
(Lasour Gazerre, June, 1932, page 660) follow- 
ing the report of a Special Committee of the 
Legislature appointed during the _ previous 
session (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1931, page 
389). At that time, the opinion was expressed 
that no further revision of the Act would be 
required for a period of five years. 
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Reference was made in the 


Referendum on Lasour Gazette for March 


Health (page 263) to the post- 
Insurance in ponement of the health in- 
British surance scheme in British 
Columbia Columbia (The provisions 


of the Act establishing a 
contributory system of health insurance was 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazerte, May, 1936, 
pages 422-3). 

It has now been decided to place the mat- 
ter before the electors at the general provin- 
cial election in the form of a referendum. 

In an announcement headed—‘“ To the elec- 
tors of British Columbia ”—the Hon. T. D. 
Pattulo, premier of the province, sets forth 
the situation respecting health insurance in 
part, as follows: 

“Sumptuary laws are difficult of enforce- 
ment unless preponderantly supported by 
public opinion. 

“In the light of circumstances, the Gov- 
ernment has thought it wise to test public 
opinion upon the question of health insurance 
before proceeding further, and for this rea- 
son, is submitting the question to the elec- 
tors for an expression of opinion. 

“Those who may come within the scope of 
health insurance measure must necessarily be 
those who make contribution thereto. 

“The care and treatment of those unable to 
make any contribution is a separate question. 

“The matter of the care of the indigent 
will be reviewed and endeavour made to more 
effectively provide for their care and treat- 
ment. 

“The question of health insurance to be sub- 
mitted to the electorate should therefore be 
viewed entirely apart from consideration of 
treatment of the indigent, and solely as con- 
cerning those contributing to the scheme. 

“The Government is in favour of a health 
insurance measure, but will be guided by the 
decision of the electorate in its future action. 

“The following is the question which it 1s 
proposed to submit. 

“Are you in favour of a comprehensive 
health insurance plan progressively applied?” 


Legislation introduced re- 
cently in the British Par- 
liament is designed to pro- 
vide a voluntary contribu- 
tory pensions scheme for 
the so-called “white collar” 
workers. It extends the 
benefits of the state insurance system to a 
large number of people in the small and 
medium income class who are not eligible for 
the protection now accorded manual workers 
under the compulsory scheme which came 
into operation eleven years ago. 

As outlined in the London Times the new 
scheme provides voluntary insurance to per- 


Extension of 
pensions to 
salaried 
persons in 
Great Britain 


sons not compulsorily insured, whether work- 
ing on their own account or not, provided 
that the total income of a man when enter- 
ing into insurance—the test does not apply 
afterwards—is not over £400 a year, and that 
the income of a woman is not over £250. In 
each case the income from all sources, earned 
and unearned, must be taken into account, 
and half the income may be “unearned” in the 
sense in which the term is used for income- 
tax purposes. Various classes will become 
eligible to participate—small shopkeepers, 
farmers, professional people such as music 
teachers, clerks receiving more than £250 a 
year, and ministers of religion whose emolu- 
ments and private resources do not together 
exceed the limits fixed in the Bill. There 
is an age limit for entry into the scheme, and, 
in the ordinary practice, it will be forty; but 
for twelve months admission will be open to 
all whose age does not exceed fifty-five. For 
those who enter in this first year there will be 
a flat-rate contribution of fifteen pence a 
week for men and of six pence for women. 
These rates are the actuarially computed 
contributions for men and women of twenty- 
one for pensions payable at the age of sixty- 
five and continuing until seventy, at which age 
the beneficiaries will become entitled to ol1- 
age pensions of like amount, without any tcst 
of means, provided entirely by the State. 
After the” first year contributions will vary 
with the age of entry, up to a maximum of 
2s. 1ld. a week for a man of forty. 

Although the scheme will be self-supporting 
in the end, there will be a long period in 
which State assistance will be required. 


In previous issues, the 
Survey of Lasour GAZETTE has re- 
World ferred to the quarterly sur- 
Unemployment vey of employment and un- 
Situation employment as _ published 


in “Industrial and Labour 
Information ” issued by the International La- 
bour Office (Lasour Gazette, February, 1937, 
page 129; November, 1936, page 978, etc.) 


For four years the statistics of unemploy- 
ment have shown a regular decrease in the 
majority of countries for which information 
is available. “Industrial and Labour Infor- 
mation” for April 12, 1937, states that “the 
improvement has never before appeared so 
widespread ” as that reflected in the figures 
for the first quarter of 1937. 

In almost all countries, the number of 
registered unemployed has decreased as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936. 
In Belgium, Czechoslovakia, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom, the decrease 
shown by the unemployment insurance sta- 
tistics is greater than three months ago. In 
Austria the increase in unemployment noted 
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three months ago has given place to a decline. 
In Switzerland, where the situation grew 
steadily worse throughout 1936, a consider- 
able decrease in unemployment as compared 
with last year is now shown. In France, the 
number of applicants for employment, which 
was still rising six months ago and was sta- 
tionary three months ago, now shows a marked 
decrease. 

The favourable impression made by the 
statistics of unemployment is fully confirmed 
by the employment figures; a considerable 
increase in emplcyment being recorded in all 
countries for which such statistics are avail- 
able. The International Labour Office, in 
presenting these statistics of employment and 
unemployment, again emphasizes the limita- 
tions of such figures and states that they only 
serve aS an indication of the trend of em- 
ployment and unemployment in the countries 
concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insur- 
ance schemes indicate declines in unemploy- 
ment ranging from 6:0 per cent in Switzer- 
land to 0:2 per cent in Denmark. The United 
Kingdom registered a decrease of 3:1 per 
cent over the corresponding period of 1936. 

Unemployment statistics obtained from re- 
turns made by trade unions indicate declines 
in unemployment ranging from 4-8 per cent 
in the United States to 0-3 per cent in Can- 
ada. Other decreases were 3:0 per cent in 
Australia, 4-4 per cent in Norway and 3:5 per 
cent in Sweden. 

Statistics based on social insurance schemes, 
show improvement in indices of employment 
ranging from 10:7 in Yugoslavia to 3:7 in 
Belgium over the corresponding period of 
1936. Other increases in employment indices 
were Czechoslovakia, 5-9, Great Britain, 6-3, 
Hungary, 6-8, Latvia, 8-4, and the Nether- 
lands, 4-4. 

Returns from selected establishments also 
reflect the widespread improvement in the 
world employment situation. In all countries 
reporting, indices of employment advanced, 
the advance ranging from 21-0 in Estonia and 
18-6 in Bulgaria, to 3-5 in Switzerland and 
2-4 in France. The index of employment 
based on returns from selected establishments 
in Canada showed an improvement of 4:7 
over the corresponding period of 1936. The 
improvement in other countries was regis- 
tered as follows: Japan, 7-7, Luxemburg, 2:7, 
Norway, 7:0, Poland, 6-8, South Africa, 9-9, 
Sweden, 5:4 and the United States 9-2. 

Nore—More recent and detailed statistics 
dealing with the employment situation in Can- 
ada are given in the article (four sections) 
entitled “ Employment and Unemployment in 
Canada in March, 1986” to be found else- 
where in this issue. 


Reference was made in the 


New Coal Lasour GaAzerTe of June, 
Control 1936, page 479, to the de- 
Legislation cision of the United States 
in U.S.A. Supreme Court in declar- 


ing unconstitutional federal 
regulation of the coal imdustry as provided 
under the Bituminous Coal Conservation Act 
of 1935 (the Guffey Act). Legislation re- 
placing this measure fimally passed both 
Houses of Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent. Roosevelt on April 12. 

With the exception that the labour pro- 
vistons (the chief reason for its invalidation 
by the Supreme Court) have been eliminated, 
the Bituminous Coal Act of 1937 is practically 
the same as its predecessor. The new legis- 
lation is mainly confined to price fixing and 
regulation in the bituminous coal industry 
with the regulatory provisions more clearly 
defined in their operation to imter-state com- 
merce in coal. 





Further claims of the Factories Bill (Great 
Britain) have been recently approved. These 
embody a variety of general safety provisions, 
including elevators, floors, stairs and passages, 
tackle, fire escapes, etc. A summary of the 
Bill was given in the Lasour Gazette for 
February, page 129, and March, page 320. 





A proposal to enact legislation to establish 
a plan for superannuation of urban municipal 
employees at the present session of the Sas- 
katchewan Legislature but suspend operations 
for a year until an actuarial survey had found 
it sound, was made before the municipal law 
committee of the Legislature recently by the 
Hon. T. C. Davis, attorney-general. 





First Convention of Canadian Seamen’s 
Union 


The first convention of the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union, an affiliate of the International 
Seamen’s Union, was held recently in Toronto. 
Delegates of seamen’s organization from Great 
Lakes ports and the Maritimes were present. 
The convention decided to urge upon the 
Government the necessity of adopting for 
seamen the eight-hour day Convention, of 
the I.L.0. Besides the eight-hour day request, 
the seamen propose to file agreements with 
steamship companies asking for the 1929 scale 
of wages or $10 a month over existing rates. 
The convention also decided to seek amend- 
ments to the Canadian Shipping Act compel- 
ling all vessels to carry wireless instead of 
only those of 5,000 tons or more. It will also 
be requested that all vessels use the Plimsoll 
line. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


IGHT applications for the establishment 

by the Minister of Labour of Boards 

of Conciliation and Investigation under the 

provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 

gation Act were received in the Department 
of Labour during the month of April. 

Checkers and coopers, employed on the 
Montreal wharf by the Canada Steamship 
Lines Ltd., submitted the first application 
during the month. These workmen, approxi- 
mately 50 in number, are members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. They desired to negotiate an 
agreement with the company respecting wages 
and working conditions. Officers of the De- 
partment discussed this matter on various 
occasions with the respective parties and held 
several joint conferences with them. At the 
final conference in Montreal on April 29 an 
adjustment was reached and the applicants 
agreed to withdraw the application for a 
Board. 

Six applications were submitted by the 
following employees of the Corporation of 
the City of Winnipeg: (1) approximately 50 
waterworks supply workers, members of the 
Waterworks Operators Union; (2) approxi- 
mately 50 linemen, cablemen,  pitmen, 
groundsmen, etc., members of the Linemen 
and Underground Mechanical Employees Unit 
(Civic Employees), One Big Union; (3) 
approximately 50 high pressure pumpmen, 


pump house employees, electricians, mainten- 
ance men, etc., members of the Electrical 
and Mechanical Workers’ Unit, Federation of 
Civic Employees; (4) approximately 400 
clerical employees and meter readers of the 
hydro electric and water works systems, mem- 
bers of the Clerical Branch of the Federation 
of Civic Employees; (5) approximately 180 
employees of the Winnipeg Hydro Electric 
System, being members of the Winnipeg, 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls Units of the 
Union of Hydro Electrical Workers; (6) 
approximately 35 diggers, air compressor men 
and joint-makers, members of the Water 
Works (Diggers) Unit (Civic Employees), One 
Big Union. In each of these cases, with the 
exception of the last mentioned, the em- 
ployees seek cancellation of certain wage 
reductions now in force; in two or three 
instances they also desire certain changes in 
working conditions. In the sixth case men- 
tioned the employees (diggers, air compressor 
men and joint-makers) request an increase 
in the hourly wage rates. 

An application was also received from 
approximately 50 employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, being members of Locals 
Nos. 1037 and 435, International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. These employees seek 
cancellation of the 9 per cent wage reduction 
now in force; also an increase in the wage 
rate of foremen and a change in the clause 
respecting holidays. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian National Railways and 
Its Clerks, Ete. 


The report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in the matter of a dispute 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
its clerks and various other classes. of em- 
ployees who are members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on April 
12. The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge F. L. Smiley, of Ottawa, chairman, 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other Board members, Messrs. W. Sanford 
Evans, of Winnipeg, and Howard S. Ross, 
K.C., of Montreal, nominated by the company 
and the employees respectively. The report 
of the Board is unanimous, with a short rider 
by Mr. Ross. 

The dispute related to the request of the 
employees, 10,000 in number, for restoration 
of basic rates of pay, involving discontinuance 
of the existing wage deduction of 10 per cent. 


Upon receipt of the findings of the Board 
(the text of which is given below), the 
parties promptly conferred respecting the 
Board’s recommendations, and on April 14 
an agreement was reached, in accordance with 
the spirit of the Board’s report, providing for 
the full abolition of the 10 per cent wage 
deduction by progressive steps within a twelve- 
month period, the deduction, which had been 
10 per cent, to become 8 per cent effective 
April 1, 1987, 7 per cent on June l, 6 per 
cent on August 1, 5 per cent on October 1, 
4 per cent on December 1 and 1 per cent on 
February 1, 1938, with basic rates restored 
from April 1, 1938. 

Following this settlement an understanding 
was reached extending the terms of the agree- 
ment to other classes of employees of the 
Canadian National Railways, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
as follows: approximately 1,000 road employees 
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of the sleeping and dining car services, 900 
wharf employees at Halifax, and 60 employees 
in the Borden-Cape Tormentine Car Ferry 
Service. A similar agreement was also reached 
between the Canadian National Express and 
the General Committee of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees repre- 
senting approximately 2,000 express employees. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways, (Employer), and its clerks and 
other classes of employees being members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, (Employee). 


To the Honourable The Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in the above matter now 
begs to report that it met for organization 
on January 28, 1937, and its hearings com- 
menced at Ottawa on February 1, and con- 
tinued from time to time until both parties 
to the dispute had had full opportunity to 
present evidence and arguments. In efforts 
to conciliate the dispute, conferences between 
the parties, and between the Chairman and 
the parties separately, were then arranged, 
and supplemental presentations in writing from 
both parties were permitted. Agreement 
between the parties was not, however, 
reached. The Board, therefore, has carefully 
considered the facts and conditions laid before 
it and begs to report its conclusions and 
recommendations. 


The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge F. L. Smiley, Ottawa, Chairman, Mr. 
Howard,S. Ross, K.C., Montreal, nominee of 
the Employees, and Mr. W. Sanford Evans, 
Winnipeg, nominee of the Railway. 


The case for the employees was presented 
by Mr. J. E. McGuire, Montreal, System 
Chairman of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees, Canadian National Rail- 
ways,ina comprehensive Brief of eighty pages. 
He was assisted by Mr. T. McGregor and 
Mr. W. C. Smith, General Chairmen of the 
Brotherhood on the Western and Atlantic 
Regions, respectively, of the Railways. 
Present also during the public sittings of the 
Board,as advisers to the Employees System 
Committee, were A. R. Mosher, President of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees, M. M. Maclean, Earl M. Young and 
F. J. Ainsborough. The Railway was ably 
represented by Mr. A. J. Hills, Chief of Per- 
sonnel, assisted by Mr. W. M. Armstrong, 


Bureau of Economics, and Mr. F. L. Lamp- 
lough, Staff Member. Mr. Harry Taber, of 
the Department of Labour, acted as Secretary 
of the Board at all public hearings. To the 
representatives of both parties the Board 
would express its appreciation of the careful 
work done in the preparation of their briefs 
and of the clear and well-worded presentations 
made and would congratulate both parties on 
the spirit of good feeling and moderation 
which characterized their attitude toward each 
other. 

The Board was appointed on the applica- 
tion of the employees and the specific matter 
referred for investigation and report was the 
demand of the employees “for restoration of 
basic rates of pay which involves the discon- 
tinuance of a deduction of 10 per cent at pres- 
ent in effect.” 

By the very terms of the demand the matter 
referred to the Board was presented as being 
related to certain previous wage conditions, 
and, according to the evidence, the present dis- 
pute is a phase of a wage issue which has 
passed through various stages since 1931 and 
in respect to which a final step is now pro- 
posed by the Employees. 

It appears that what are known as the 
“basic rates” of pay are the rates established 
in an agreement between the railway and the 
employees, dated August 1, 1929. Some two 
years later, under changed economic condi- 
tions, a lowering of wages was proposed. On 
March 5, 1932, formal notice was given by the 
railway to the employees of its intention to 
put into effect a reduction of 10 per cent in 
the form of a deduction from basic rates. 
After negotiations, an agreement was reached 
on April 18, 1932, and the deduction became 
effective on May 1, 1932, the change, as ex- 
pressed by the employees, “having been Justi- 
fied by the management as a ‘temporary 
measure’ by reasdn of the acute economic 
conditions then existing.” 

Other definite stages in the history of this 
wage issue, as marked by agreements, were as 
follows: On Janaury 24, 1934 an agreement 
accepting a deduction of 15 per cent, effective 
as from December 1, 1933, and on December 4, 
1934, an agreement providing that the deduc- 
tion should be reduced to 12 per cent, effec- 
tive January 1, 1935, and to 10 per cent, effec- 
tive May 1, 1935. On July 1, 1935, the em- 
ployees notified the railway of their desire to 
change the latter rate of deduction but further 
definite action was not then taken by them 
and it was not until October 27, 1936, that 
application was made for the appointment of 
a Board. 

The employees who are parties to this appli- 
cation, as members of the Canadian Brother- 
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hood of Railway Employees, include clerical 
employees, freight shed staffs, station and 
baggage room staffs and motive power and car 
department employees. They number approx- 
imately 9,000. Other classes of employees of 
the railway, with different Union affiliations, 
have throughout this issue acted separately. 

In its formal statement in reply to the 
present application, the railway presents the 
economic or business grounds on which its 
course of action throughout the history of the 
issue has rested. It presents this issue as one 
common to all its employees, and not peculiar 
to the group represented in this case, and, 
indeed, as common to all employees of Cana- 
dian Railways in Canada. Rate scales in effect 
in 1929 with all classes of railway employees 
have since that time been regarded as basic 
rates and, with some differences in dates and 
temporary differences in scale during periods 
of adjustment, all changes in rates have been 
the same for all classes. General agreements 
on the same lines are in effect with all classes, 
and the various agreements made with these 
employees have in all cases since 1931 followed 
the working out of agreements with other 
classes and have embodied the same condi- 
tions. The railway further pointed out that 
all other organized bodies of railway em- 
ployees, acting together in relation to the 
associated Canadian Railways, had on October 
1, 1936, or almost four weeks prior to such 
action by these employees, made application 
for a Board on a demand identical in pur- 
pose with the demand in this case and that 
Board had already been appointed in this 
other case. 

There was thus formally brought to the 
attention of our Board at the very beginning 
of its inquiry and in the documents constitu- 
ting the terms of reference, the fact that action 
-was already proceeding under another Board 
-on a similar, if not directly related question. 
Developments in these other proceedings were 
~placed before us in various ways in the sub- 
‘sequent hearings and conferences. 


THE EMPLOYEES’ CASE 


In support of their demand the employees 
‘Submitted a carefully prepared and well de- 
‘livered argument. Their general attitude to- 
-ward wage scales was stated as follows: 

“The cost of maintaining decent standards 
-of living, of improving those standards, of 
securing proper rate-differentials for work of 
-varying difficulty or increased responsibility,— 
these factors lead the workers to seek the 
‘highest wages obtainable.” 

As to the present demand, they said: 

“We desire to make it clear that no demand 
‘thas been made by the Employees for an in- 
eerease in basic rates,—all we asked was that 
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basic rates be restored; in other words, that 
the existing 10 per cent deduction be abolished.” 


As a basis for their argument, the em- 
ployees in Section 1 of their main submission 
presented a brief survey of wage history lead- 
ing up to the present application. In Section 
2 was given a series of tabulations showing the 
classification of the employees represented and 
their distribution according to wages received. 
Section 3, entitled “Cost of Living Require- 
ments,” was devoted to calculations as to the 
cost, weekly, monthly and yearly, of a mini- 
mum subsistence standard for a family of five 
persons. In Section 4, a comparison was made 
of the incomes of the various wage groups 
among the employees with the standard set up 
in the previous section, both on the present 
rate of remuneration and on the basic rates 
themselves, and from this they argued that 
their group was a “low-paid” group and that 
all considerations must have additional weight 
in their case. Section 5 quoted many figures 
and expressions of opinion bearing on the 
improvement in economic conditions, and in 
Section 6“the improved position of the rail- 
ways” was dealt with, the comparisons insti- 
tuted being between 1933 or 1935 and 1936. 
Section 7 was headed “Economic recovery 
justifies abolition of deduction,” and consisted 
of an argument to that effect, while Section 8 
contained a summary and conclusions. 

With regard to railway revenues as a factor 
in wage problems, they stated: 

“At no time have the employees admitted 
that any specific loss in operating revenue 
justified a specific percentage of deduction. 
Neither from the standpoint of schedule rates, 
therefore, nor from the standpoint of wage 
reductions, has the amount of gross operating 
revenue been considered in more than a general 
way. 

From the facts and opinions cited with re- 
gard to economic developments since 1933, the 
employees argued that “it has been shown 
beyond any question of doubt that economic 
recovery is now an accomplished fact and 
that the railways have not only shared in this 
recovery but will do so in an increasing 
manner,” and the general conclusion was that 
the 10 per cent deduction for this group at 
least should be immediately abolished. 


Tue Ratwway’s CaAsE 


The railway rested its position mainly on 
the condition of its revenues, which in 1936 
were some 88 per cent smaller than in 1929, 
when the basic rates were established, and 
were almost $18,000,000 smaller than in 1931, 
when the 10 per cent deduction was first 
proposed, which had been accepted in agree- 
ment by these employees. “In the last 
analysis,’ it was claimed, “the Railway must 
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be governed by its ability to pay.” As 
another general ground of argument the rail- 
way dealt with changes in the cost of living 
which had occurred during the period. 

In its rebuttal, the railway critically ex- 
amined the cost of a subsistence budget as 
calculated by the employees and claimed that 
the methods of calculation were unsound and 
that the result was not only without official 
authority but was not in accordance with 
practical experience. It was pointed out, 
moreover, that if changes in costs be taken 
into account, then even on the basis of this 
budget the position of the employees had 
greatly improved since 1929, for, taking the 
items in the budget, “$90 in 1936 would buy 
114-8 units as against 100 units that $100 
would have bought in 1929.” 

While recognizing that the more highly paid 
classes of railway labour were not represented 
in this group of employees, the railway con- 
tended that the wages of the group could not 
be considered relatively low when the labour 
situation as a whole was taken into account, 
for their wages were exactly the same as those 
of corresponding classes of workers on other 
railways in Canada. The wages even of the 
unclassified labourers within the group, it was 
claimed, compare favourably with those of the 
very large numbers of railway employees 
working under Maintenance of Way agree- 
ments, and, as a group, their average wages 
are higher than the average of all employees 
in industry in Canada. The railway recognized 
that there has been substantial improvement 
in general business conditions since 1933, but 
supported, with figures and a chart, its con- 
tention that this improvement had not yet 
been fully represented in railway revenues. 

CoNCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

The duty of a Board is set forth in the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

“24. In every case where a dispute is duly 
referred to a Board it shall be the duty of the 
Board to endeavour to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute, and to this end the Board 
shall, in such manner as it thinks fit, expedi- 
tiously and carefully inquire into the dispute 
and all matters affecting the merits and right 
settlement thereof. 

“2. In the course of such inquiry the Board 
may make all such suggestions and do all such 
things as it deems right and proper for in- 
ducing the parties to come to a fair and 
amicable settlement of the dispute, and may 
adjourn the proceedings for any period the 
Board thinks reasonable to allow the parties 
to agree upon terms of settlement.” 

The report of the Board in the case involving 
the other organized groups of railway em- 
ployees was made public almost immediately 
after the opening of our inquiry, and, in pur- 
suance of the duty of a Board as above de- 
fined, the Chairman suggested that both 
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parties to the dispute before us might give 
consideration to this report to see if it would 
be of assistance toward an understanding 
between them. The railway asked permission 
of the Board to state to the employees that 
it was prepared to offer to them the same terms 
it had offered in the other case and that, with- 
out prejudice to the present case or any action 
that might be taken in consequence of it, the 
Railway would be prepared to give these 
employees the advantage at once of the one 
per cent reduction in the wage deduction which 
was being put into effect for the other em- 
ployees in the payroll then being made up. 
In subsequent conference between the parties 
the employees declined to accept the deduc- 
tion thus offered and it was reported to the 
Board that no agreement was reached on the 
terms of settlement. Conferences between the 
Chairman and each of the parties were held 
without definite result. Opportunity was then 
given both parties to make supplementary 
submissions to bring before the Board the 
many developments in business and other 
conditions bearing on the wage issue which had 
occurred since the main submissions of the 
parties were presented. These supplementary 
submissions were in the hands of the Board 
by March 29. 


On that same date a settlement was made 
between the associated railways and the other 
employees, and the railway then advised the 
Chairman it was prepared to make these em- 
ployees a new offer. A conference was arranged 
between the parties on April 8, and the 
Board was advised that the railway had 
offered to make an agreement on the same 
terms from that date as in the agreement 
in the other case, but that this offer had not 
been accepted by the employees. The rail- 
way advised the Board that “this offer having 
been refused may be regarded as now with- 
drawn, at least until the Board reports.” 

Under these conditions the Board re-con- 
vened on April 6. Among the considerations 
which, it is understood, influenced the em- 
ployees in declining this last offer was the 
fact that it dealt with wage conditions only 
from April 1 to the final cancellation of the 
deduction. The question was raised as to 
provision for the one per cent deduction the 
other employees had been receiving since 
February 1 last, and which these employees 
had not thought it advisable to accept when 
offered by the railway. On this matter the 
Board will make a suggestion. 

Subject to this point, the Board has carefully 
examined the terms of settlement effected in 
the other case. Into those terms consider- 
ations other than strictly economic factors 
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may have entered and these a Board would 
not be in a position accurately to appraise. 
From the material before us and in the light 
of the whole history of this issue, we are of 
the opinion that the substantial reductions in 
wage deduction contained in that settlement, 
with the definite provision for the complete 
restoration of the basic rates, should be 
agreed upon by both parties as a basis of 
settlement in this dispute. 





effective June 1, 1937, such percentage 
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With regard to the reduction of one per cent 
in the wage deduction which has been in effect 
for other classes of railway employees between 
February 1 and March 31, we are given to 
understand that legal doubts have been raised 
as to the validity under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act of retroactive measures, 
and that it has been the policy since 1931, 
recognized in principle in certain outstanding 
agreements, that retroactive effect shall not 
be given to wage changes. 

We, however, feel that the employees before 
us should be put in a position of full equality 
with other employees in the settlement of 
the present dispute. That this should be done 
is in the spirit of the offer of the railway last 
February and is in the spirit of the whole 
relationship between the railway and its em- 
ployees. We, therefore, suggest and recom- 
mend that, while the terms of the offer of 
April 3, quoted above, are accepted as a basis 
of settlement, special supplementary payments 
be made to give to these employees the 
equivalent of what other employees have al- 
ready received since February 1, and that full 
equality in the position should be established 
not later than June 1, next. 

Mr. Ross desires to make an additional 
recommendation, as set out in the supple- 
mentary note hereto. 


Respectfully submitted, 
F. L. SMILEY, 
Chairman. 
HOWARD S8. ROSS, 
W. SANFORD EVANS. 


Dated at Ottawa, April 12, 1937. 


The representative of the employees on this 
Board recommends that all employees receiv- 
ing $85 per month or less, be given the Basic 
Rate forthwith and claims that in view of the 


1938, Basic rates shall apply.” 


We therefore recommend, according to the 
merits and substantial justice of the case, 
that the railway renew the offer made on 
April 3, and temporarily suspended pending 
a report of the Board, and that the em- 
ployees accept that offer as a basis of settle- 
ment. That offer was in the following terms: 

“Effective from April 1, 1937, where by agree- 
ment of December 4, 1934, ten per cent has been 
deducted, 8 per cent shall be deducted from em- 


ployees’ pay cheques, calculated on existing basic 
rates of pay, and that 


deduction shall be reduced to 7 per cent 
(<9 (<9 
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increased and steadily increasing cost of living 
there is more justification for such a recom- 
mendation than there was in 1933 when a 
majority of the Board (composed of Mr. Jus- 
tice Louis Cousineau, Chairman, Mr. F. 
Curzon Dobell of Montreal, representing the 
Railways, and the Reverend Russell Mc- 
Gillivray of Ottawa, representing the em- 
ployees) after extensive hearings, recom- 
mended: “That as to all employees then re- 
ceiving $85 or less, no further deductions of 
any sort be permitted.” 


HOWARD §&. ROSS. 


Wage Scale Order of New Brunswick Forest 
Operations Commission 


The New Brunswick Royal Gazette of 
April 21, 1937, contains wage scale Order No. 
9 of the New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission. This order, which came into 
effect on May 1, contains the following wage 
provisions, 

“For cutting, peeling, yarding and hauling the 


average rate of wages paid by any employer 
to his employees shall not be less than forty 


‘dollars ($40) per month and board net provided 


however, that no employee shall receive less than 
thirty-four dollars ($34) per month and board 
net. When board is not furnished by the 
employer, the employee shall receive fifty cents 
(50 cents) per day additional. 

“Wages paid to cooks, tractor operators and 
truck drivers shall not be included in deter- 
mining the average rate. The amounts paid 
to employees for piece work shall not be in- 
cluded in determining the above average wage. 

“The average amount paid per month by 
any employer to his employee for piece work 
shall not be less than the average of forty 
dollars ($40) per month and board net, but 
in no case shall any employee on piece work 
receive less than thirty-four dollars ($34) per 
month and board net. 

“Foremen, book-keepers and clerks do not 
come within the jurisdiction of the Act and 
their wages shall not be included in deter- 
mining any average rate.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1937 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved, and time loss for 
April, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
MADD. LOSi ems con ee ess 38 13,097 148,677 
“Mar. 1O3-7:deaaen ao are 21 5,382 37,088 
Apr Lo8Oawcsen wees 14 1,909 14,424 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 

The substantial increase in the number of 
disputes was due to the occurrence of a 
number of strikes involving relatively small 
numbers of employees, and the increase in 
the number of workers involved and in the 
time loss was due chiefly to two strikes, each 
involving nearly five thousand employees for 
about two weeks, namely those of automobile 
factory workers at Oshawa, Ont., and dress- 
makers at Montreal, P.Q. Strikes of long- 
shoremen at Toronto, Hamilton, and Point 
Edward, Ont., also caused considerable time 
loss. In March, strikes of furniture factory 
workers in Ontario west of Toronto and of 
cotton factory workers at Sherbrooke, P.Q., 
caused considerable time loss. In April, 1936, 
strikes of loggers in Vancouver Island, B.C., 
shoe factory workers at London, Ont., and 
of dress cutters in Montreal, P.Q., each caused 
time loss of from three thousand to four 
thousand man working days. 

Seven disputes, involving 1,427 workers, 
were carried over from March and thirty-one 
disputes commenced during April. Of these 
thirty-eight disputes, twenty-one terminated 
during the month, four resulting in favour 
of the employers affected, seven in favour of 
the workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in ten cases. At the end 
of April, therefore, there were on record 
seventeen disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 


outs, namely: meat packing workers, Van- 
couver, B.C., fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., coal miners, River Hebert, NS., coal 
miners, New Waterford, NS., shoe factory 
workers, Perth, Ont., women’s clothing factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., knitting factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., furniture factory 
workers, Hanover, Ont., two strikes of com- 
mercial artists, Toronto, Ont., moulders, 
Guelph, Ont., fire brick and tile workers, New 
Glasgow, NS., longshoremen, Toronto, Ont., 
longshoremen, Hamilton, Ont., longshoremen, 
Point Edward (Sarnia), Ont., bottle washers, 
Toronto, Ont., and restaurant employees, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; glass factory workers 
at Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and 
Redcliff, Alta., August 19, 1936, one employer; 
restaurant workers, Toronto, Ont., February 
1, 1937, one employer; longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C., Nov. 23, 1936, several employers; 
beverage dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 
1937, one employer; meat packing workers, 
Edmonton, Alta., April 3, 1937; three em- 
ployers; and laundry employees, Edmonton, 
Alta., April 8, 1937, two employers, the last 
four being added to the list this month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are mot paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required, are 
not included in the record, no relation of 
employer and employee being involved. 

A dispute involving sixteen employees in 
one bakery establishment at Vancouver, B.C., 
for part of one day, March 8, 1937, was re- 
ported too late for inclusion in the April issue 
of the Lasour Gazerte. The Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, on March 5, had presented an 
agreement providing for increases in wages 
and when told that a reply would be given 
in two weeks, the employees ceased work. 
The union agreement being signed, work was 
resumed. The agreement is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 

A strike of garbage collectors at Peter- 
borough, Ont., on March 27, was reported in 
the press. It is reported to the Department 
that three employees of a farmer who has 
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the contract to collect garbage were dismissed 
for not performing their duties and that the 
collection of garbage was not affected. 

A dispute involving longshoremen at Mont- 
real resulted in a brief disturbance on April 
29, members of two organizations claiming 
the work. One man was injured and sent to 
the hospital and several men were slightly 
injured. The Shipping Federation of Canada 
had signed an agreement for the 1936 season 
with a new union, the National Independent 
Union of Longshoremen (Island of Montreal), 
Incorporated (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1936, 
p. 869). The Federation had refused to 
enter into an agreement with the Association 
of Syndicated Longshoremen of the Island 
of Montreal, with which it had agreements 
from 1916 to 19385, owing to disputes during 
1935. The latter union during 1986 secured 
a charter as Local 373 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association which had agree- 
ments at Saint John, N.B., and Halifax, NS., 
but the agreement at Montreal with the 
independent union was continued in effect 
for 1937. At the opening of navigation the 
international union stated that its members 
in United States ports would not work for 
shipping companies refusing to hire members 
of its local at Montreal. During April the 
independent union entered into negotiations 
for a charter as Local 375 of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association and apparently 
it was understood by some that members of 
both unions would be employed. When mem- 
bers of Local 373 came to the docks for work 
and were not employed the clash occurred. 
It was arranged that the Shipping Federation 
would recognize Local 375 to be the successor 
of the National Independent Union as a 
party to the agreement, and that its members 
only would continue to be employed. It is 
understood that members of Local 373 will 
be admitted as members to Local 375 so far 
as employment is available, the union being 
disbanded. 

A minor dispute involving fifty to sixty em- 
ployees at Simcoe, Ont., for one hour on April 
16 in one establishment manufacturing gloves 
and mitts has been reported, the employees 
securing a ten per cent increase in wages. 

A minor dispute involved twenty-one em- 
ployees on the night shift of a chemical fer- 
tilizer plant at Port Hope, Ont., for two hours 
on April 17. The workers demanded an in- 
crease in wages from 25 cents-30 cents per 
hours to 40 cents, and remained in the plant 
while negotiations were carried on. The man- 
agement agreed to an increase of 35 cents per 
hour and work was resumed. 

A minor dispute involved fourteen employees 


in one fur shop at Toronto, Ont., on April 26, 
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when the employer failed to discharge one 
worker expelled from the union for non-pay- 
ment of dues, there being a closed shop agree- 
ment with the International Fur Workers’ 
Union. Work was resumed the next day, this 
demand having been complied with. 


A dispute involving employees in a wood 
manufacturing establishment at Magog, P.Q., 
on April 16 has been reported. It appears that 
a number of boys employed at 15 cents per 
hour demanded an increase in wages, appar- 
ently at a change of shifts, and a strike of all 
employees was threatened. Negotiations par- 
ticipated in by the member of the provincial 
legislature, the Mayor and the parish priest 
resulted in increases of 15 per cent for boys 
and ten per cent for employees at 25 cents 
per hour. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Mear Packing Workers, VANCouvER, B:C.— 
The report of the Commissioner appointed by 
the provincial government under the Inquiries 
Act to investigate this dispute was released on 
April 15 and recommended the reinstatement 
of most of the employees imvolved. The 
employer had not agreed to accept the Com- 
missioner’s recommendations by the end of 
the month and no settlement had been reached. 


Tosacco Workers, KINGSvILLE, OntT.—Fol- 
lowing the refusal of the strikers to accept 
the settlement negotiated between the com- 
mittee and the management with the assist- 
ance of an officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour near the end of March (as all the 
strikers were not to be taken back) most of 
the strikers returned to work on April 6 at the 
increased wages agreed upon. 


Rosser Factory Workers, KitcHENER, ONT. 
—As stated in the April issue of the Lasour 
Gazette this dispute involving employees in 
one establishment was terminated on April 3 
as a result of negotiations between the man- 
agement and local union representatives, a 
compromise on the wage increases being 
reached. 


Fur Factory Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Early in April the Commissioner appointed 
under the Manitoba Evidence Act to investi- 
gate the dispute heard argument by counsel 
for the fur workers’ union and for the em- 
ployers. The suit for damages entered by one 
of the employers against the union was dealt 
with in court and also the appeal of strikers 
convicted of assault, judgment being reserved. 
Two men charged with assault in connection 
with serving court orders on pickets were 
acquitted. The seven employers against whom 
over one hundred workers were still on strike 
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reported that agreements had been reached 
with a new and independent union, the Mani- 
toba Fur Employees’ Association. The union 
had made agreements with twenty-six other 
employers by the end of 1936. 


Wootten TeExtTiteE Factory Workers, St. 
JGHN’s, P.Q.—As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the provincial Department of Labour, 
a settlement of this dispute was reached pro- 
viding that the wages of male employees 
should be fixed by the provincial authorities, 
that the union employees should elect delegates 
to represent them but that any employee 
might deal with the officials personally. All 
employees were to be taken back within two 
weeks and work was resumed on April 13. 


LONGSHOREMEN (COASTWISE), VANCOUVER, 
B.C—The Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia having signed an agreement with 
the Burrard Coastwise Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation to be effective from March 13, 1987, 
to March 12, 1938, and from year to year there- 
after, subject to notice, with a wage scale five 
cents per hour higher than before, effective 
from April 1, 1937, it appears that employment 
conditions are no longer affected by the strike 
of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion for union recognition in progress since 
November 23, 1936. As the union has not 
called off the strike it is included in the list 
of such disputes in a previous paragraph. 


BEVERAGE DISPENSERS, Toronto, OntT.—This 
strike, which commenced on March 4, involv- 
ing eight out of eighteen employees in one 
hotel, appears to have lapsed by the end of 
April, two of the strikers having returned to 
work and the remainder having secured part 
time employment as spare men in other estab- 
lishments. As the union has not called off 
the strike, it is included in the list of such 
disputes in a previous paragraph. 


Coat Miners, River Hesert, N.S—This dis- 
pute, commencing on April 8, was due to a 
proposal of the employer that the minimum 
rate for contract miners, to which earnings 
would be made up, should be abolished as 
part of the mine was worked out and new 
development work was necessary. The miners 
voted against this and the mine was closed on 
April 8. One hundred and fifty of the miners 
had been laid off in recent months. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement were carried on but at 
the end of April the mine had not been re- 
opened. 


Coau Miners, New Waterrorp, N.S.—Bank- 
head employees in one colliery demanded con- 
tract rates instead of day rates claiming that 
the quantity of coal handled had increased 
greatly. The management agreed to put the 
men on contract rates but refused to grant 


the rates demanded and the men ceased work 
on April 26. The management protested to 
the international President of the United Mine 
Workers of America against the violation of 
the agreement in effect before negotiations had 
been completed and through the district presi- 
dent they were directed to resume work and 
continue negotiations. They refused and were 
reported to be supported in this by the 1,200 
employees in the mine who were indirectly 
affected. At the end of the month the dis- 
pute was unterminated, but on May 4 work 
was resumed, negotiations to be continued. 


Frour AND CrreAL Mitt WorKkers, NEw 
WestMinsteR, B.C—A number of the em- 
ployees in one establishment ceased work on 
April 5, their demand for the reinstatement 
of three men dismissed as a result of agitation 
for a union during working hours being re- 
fused. The establishment was picketed and 
on the following day the employer agreed to 
reinstate the dismissed men and permit free- 
dom of association. 


Firour AND Freep Mitt Workers, HANOvER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 10 to secure recognition of a 
shop committee, increased wages and reduced 
hours. In connection with picketing five men 
were charged with assault and disorderly con- 
duct on April 13 when the employer attempted 
to move a load of salt, the driver being pulled 
from the truck and the superintendent injured. 
The charges were dismissed by the magistrate 
on April 23, no evidence being presented. The 
strike had been settled on April 17, the terms 
not being revealed. 


Mrat Packtna Workers, EpMonton, ALTA.— 
A number of the employees in three establish- 
ments ceased work at various dates, April 3, 
April 9, and April 10, respectively, demanding 
recognition of the Edmonton Meat Packing 
and Purveying Union, Local No. 1 of the 
Canadian Victuallers’ and Caterers’ Union, 
affiliated with the All Canadian Congress of 
Labour. Saturday afternoon off was also re- 
quested. In the first establishment affected 
the strikers remained in the plant until night 
on Saturday, April 3, but left over Sunday, re- 
turning and resuming work on Monday, expect- 
ing to enter into negotiations. They ceased | 
work again in the afternoon and remained in 
the plant until Tuesday when the management 
asked them to move out. Picketing outside 
was then carried on until April 14 when the 
strikers were advised by the union to resume 
work. In the second plant about one-third of 
the employees ceased work on April 9 but 
operations were continued and on April 23 a 
committee of the strikers met the management 
but refused to apply for their positions indi- 
vidually. In the third establishment a portion 
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only of the employees ceased work and most 
of them resumed work within a few days. When 
the provincial legislature enacted the Freedom 
of Trade Association Act on April 14 the union 
had advised the strikers in two of the plants 
to apply for their positions and although many 
were not taken on it appears that employment 
conditions were no longer affected to a serious 
extent by April 20. As the union has not 
declared the strike terminated, it has been 
added to the list of such disputes in a previous 
paragraph. 


SHoz Factory Workers, PertH, Ont.—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work on April 14, their demand for a 
closed shop agreement with a newly formed 
local of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union 
and Allied Crafts having been refused. On 
April 15 the plant was closed down pending 
negotiations. The management stated its will- 
ingness to recognize a shop committee of union 
members but that many of the employees were 
not union members. The union also proposed 
an increase in wages but did not press this 
demand. Later it was reported the union mem- 
bership had increased from 100 to 185 out of 
221 employees. At the end of the month a 
settlement had not been reached and the plant 
was picketed on April 30. It was reported that 
negotiations were in progress and that the dif- 
ficulty was due to a proposal that the union 
should pass on the hiring and laying off of 
workers although the management said there 
would be no discrimination. The union de- 
mand for the closed shop was dropped but an 
increase in wages of five cents per hour for 
time workers and ten per cent for piece work- 
ers was proposed. 


Men’s Work CuiorHine Factory Workers, 
Winnieec, Man.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 2, claiming that 
the agreement with the United Garment Work- 
ers of America was not being complied with 
in certain respects. The employer stated that 
he understood the agreement was being carried 
out and negotiations resulted in an adjustment 
of piece rates, back pay for overtime, and em- 
ployees becoming union members. Work was 
resumed on April 5. 


Men’s Work CuiotrHine Facrory WORKERS, 
Brantrorp, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on April 2, negotiations 
during some weeks for a partial restoration of 
wage rates, reduced at various times since 1929, 
not having resulted in a settlement. The em- 
ployer offered ten per cent on existing rates 
and the union proposed ten per cent on the 
basic scale which had been reduced thirty-six 
per cent. Further negotiations resulted in a 
compromise on the wage scale and a closed 
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union shop agreement with the United Gar- 
ment Workers of America was signed on April 
13. The agreement is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. All of the employees were stated to 
be members of the union but there had been 
no signed agreement since 1933. The establish- 
ment was picketed but no trouble was reported. 


WoMEN’s CLoTHING Factory Workers 
(DressMAKERS), MontreaL, P.Q—Refusal of 
approximately one ‘hundred employers to 
megotiate with the Intermational Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union led to a strike of about 
five thousand employees on April 15, the dress 
cutters whose local had an agreement partici- 
pating, claiming that the agreement was 
violated by the refusal of the employers to 
negotiate with their unton. The employers 
had made an agreement with the National 
Cathohe Unions amd applied for its approval 
by the Minister of Labour under the Quebec 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act. 
Each organization claimed a majority of the 
workers in the industry. On April 17 several 
manufacturers.reached an. agreement with the 
international union and by the end of the 
month this number had risen to nearly seventy, 
employing about one-half of the employees 
in the dress industry, excluding cotton dresses, 
etc., not involved in the strike. In the mean- 
time the Quebec Department of Labour called 
a conference of the parties mvolved and 
proposed a reference to arbitration which was 
agreed to, the international union, however, 
stipulating that the union shop must be 
accepted, and that in each establishment the 
workers should vote as to which union should 
be recognized. During a delay owing to this, 
provincial authorities pressed for an early 
resumption of work and it was reported that 
certain officers of the union. were to be arrested 
ion charges of conspiracy, etc. It later appeared 
that the crown prosecutor had been directed 
to Investigate charges of intimidation, dis- 
order, etc., and lay charges if justified. At 
the end of the month the dispute was unter- 
minated but work had been resumed in some 
seventy establishments with about 2,500 em- 
ployees under tentative agreements. Early in 
May eighty employers had made such agree- 
ments and arbitration was finally agreed upon. 
Work was resumed on May 7. 


Kwnirtine Factory Workers\(Si_K), Toronto, 
Ont.—A large number of employees in one 
establishment ceased work on April 28, the 
attempts of the local of the United Textile 
Workers of America to negotiate an agreement 
having been unsuccessful. The union proposed 
increases in wages of twenty per cent to thirty 
per cent. A slight disturbance occurred next 
day when pickets attempted to prevent other 
workers from entering the factory but nothing 
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serious was reported. No further negotiations 
have been reported and at the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. Harly 
in May the employer reported that 150 work- 
ers had returned and that he had advertised 
for additional employees. . 


Furniture Factory Workers, HANOVER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 7 when the employer refused to 
negotiate with the union shop committee, re- 
garding a foreman and the discharge of three 
union employees. No negotiations were car- 
ried on until May when the employeer agreed 
to recognize a committee of employees and 
work was resumed. 


FurNITURE Factory EMPLOYEES, HANOVER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 9, demanding recognition of the 
union committee in the application of the 
wage scale, effective April 13, 1937, in the 
code under the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act agreed upon between the manufacturers 
and employees’ representatives in settlement 
of the strike in furniture factories in various 
localities west of Toronto in March. The 
strikers were members of the furniture work- 
ers’ local of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America. Negotiations 
with the union committee resulted in the ad- 
justment of the wage scale, and work was re- 
sumed on April 14. 


FurniturE Factory WoRrKERS, CHESLEY, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 138 demanding the reinstatement 
of three workers dismissed and an adjustment 
of wages in accordance with the code under 
the Industrial Standards Act. The employer 
stated that the three men were unable to 
earn the rates specified and owing to slack 
season were not required. As a result of 
mediation by the town council, it was agreed 
that one would be reinstated, another taken 
back when needed but the third would not 
be employed owing to advanced age. It was 
reported that the application of the wage 
scale would be dealt with by the Advisory 
Board under the code. Work was resumed on 
April 19. Some of the pickets attempted to 
orevent the movement of a carload of furniture 
but on being warned of trespassing on railway 
tracks, they desisted. 


Furniture Facrory Workers, KitcHENER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 9, not having received an 
answer to a letter from the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
re the application of the wage scale in the 
code under the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act effective April 18. Negotiations with the 
management resulted in a settlement as to 


the application of the code, which increased 
wages by ten per cent and reduced hours 
from fifty and over to forty-seven per week. 
Work was resumed on Monday, April 13. 


CommerciaL Artists, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in five engraving and commercial art 
establishments ceased work on April 20, de- 
manding agreements with the Artists’ Union 
chartered by the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada during the past year, providing for 
minimum wages of $40 per week, the forty- 
hour week, regulation of apprenticeship, etc. 
Prior to the strike the Ontario Department of 
Labour called a conference of the employers 
and union representatives but an agreement 
was not reached. The employers stated that 
most of the employees were paid between 
$40 and $85 for a forty-four hour week, and 
in a number of establishments were not 
organized and the closed union shop would 
be unsatisfactory. On April 28 another con- 
ference failed to reach a settlement and the 
strike was unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

In one other establishment in Toronto a 
sympathetic strike of twenty-five commercial 
artists commenced on April 29. 


MetaL Factory Workers, Copourc, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment, manufac- 
turing metal furniture and small firearms, 
ceased work on the afternoon of April 1 
demanding minimum wages of $15 per week 
and reduction in hours from 55 hours and up 
to 44 hours. The management agreed to 
the minimum of $15 for experienced employees 
and to a 50-hour week, and work was re- 
sumed next day. 


AUTOMOBILE Factory WORKERS, OSHAWA, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on April 8, negotiations between repre- 
sentatives of a newly formed local of the 
United Automobile Workers of America and 
the management for an agreement having 
broken down over recognition of the inter- 
national union. The Ontario Minister of 
Labour early in April had brought about a 
nesumption of negotiations between the man- 
agement and the local union officers but the 
union insisted on the application of the agree- 
ment for the United States plants of the 
company to those in Canada, which was 
refused. The establishment was picketed but 
on being warned by the Mayor of Oshawa, 
there was no interference with persons eniter- 
ing or leaving the plant and parts were shipped 
out. A conference in the office of the Premier 
of Ontario on April 11 came to an end when 
the Union officials telephoned the international 
union president, the Premier objecting to 
recognition of these international umion repre- 
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sentatives on account of their affiliation with 
the Committee for Industrial Organization 
(Lasour Gazette, December, 1935, p. 1088) 
owing to “sit-down strikes” and other tactics 
of their organizations in the United States. 

Through the Premier of Onitario and the 
Mayor of Oshawa the company offered wage 
mcreases of 7 cents per hour for those paid 
55 cents per hour or less and 5 cents per hour 
to others, and the acceptance of the shop 
steward system in addition to concessions 
already made, but this was refused. Finally 
on April 21 at a conference in the Premier’s 
office a settlement was reached which was 
approved by a vote of union members and 
work was resumed on April 25. The agree- 
ment for the settlement is between the com- 
pany and its employees and provides for the 
wage increases above mentioned, negotiations 
as to minimum rates to be carried on, the recog- 
nition of a shop committee representing union 
employees, a reduction in hours from 50 per 
week to forty-four, consisting of 4 days at 
9 hours and one at 8 hours, time and one-half 
for overtime, modification of the production 
basis or efficiency system (to eliminate “speed 
up”), recognition of seniority in lay-off and 
re-hiring, pay day every other Friday, five- 
minute rest periods morning and afternoon, 
an alternative for the slot vending machines 
for chocolate bars, etc., requested by the 
union, no discrimination by either management 
or union regarding union membership. The 
agreement is to “continue in force until and 
as long as and concurrent with the agreement 
between General Motors Corporation in the 
United States, dated February 11, and the 
United Automobile Workers of America.” 
Under the terms of this and a supplementary 
agreement it expires on two months’ notice, 
not to be given before June 11, 1987. 

A plant of the company at Windsor, Ontt., 
with 500 employees was closed during the 
strike but the plant of a subsidiary company 
at St. Catharines, Ont., continued in operation 
and these were covered by agreements entered 
into later in the month. 


Movu.pers, GuELPpH, ONnt.—The moulders 
in one department of an establishment manu- 
facturing radiators and hardware goods ceased 
work on April 20 when their demand for a 
fifteen per cent increase in wages and a reduc- 
tion in hours to nine per day from ten per 
day and up was refused, the employer offer- 
ing an increase for the hourly paid moulders 
but not for the piece workers or helpers. The 
strikers were members of the International 
Moulders Union but the establishment had 
always been open shop and the closed shop 
was not demanded. The establishment was 
picketed and the union claimed that the 
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radiator moulders had joined in the strike 
bringing the number up to about 100, but 
the management stated that the radiator de- 
partment was closed because some of the 
men were kept from work by pickets. On 
April 27 the pickets prevented movement of 
a freight car until the Crown Attorney 
arranged that the management would meet 
with union representatives. Work was resumed 
on May 4 pending negotiations. 

Fire Brick AND Tire WorxKers, NEw 
Guiascow, N.S.—Employees in one establish- 
ment, producing tile, furnace linings, etc., 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, proposed an 
increase in wages of ten cents per hour, the 
rates paid being from 25 cents to 56% cents 
per hour, nine hours per day and 50 hours 
per week, also time and one-half for overtime. 
The management offered a ten per cent in- 
crease and when not accepted posted a notice 
that the plant would be closed indefinitely 
at the end of ‘the day. The employees then 
walked out. The union reported that they 
were willing to accept the increase pending 
further negotiations, but were not given an 
opportunity to give an answer. At the end 
of the month a settlement had not been 
reported. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL WorKERS, HAMILTON, 
Ont.—Employees engaged on a contract for a 
new steel plant ceased work at noon on April 
12, their demand for an increase in wages 
from 60 cents per hour to 80 cents being met 
by an offer of 70 cents. As a result of nego- 
tiations this was accepted on April 13 and 
work was resumed on April 16. 


LonGSHOREMEN, Toronto, Ont.—The ship- 
ping companies and the Toronto Longshore- 
men’s Union not having agreed upon the wage 
scale for the season when navigation opened 
about April 15, a strike was declared. The 
men asked for an increase in wages from 42 
cents per hour for day work to 50 cents and 
from 45 cents for night work, Sundays and 
holidays, to 55 cents. The employers offered 
44 cents and 47 cents respectively. The em- 
ployers succeeded in handling boats with 
new employees but it was stated that the 
work was not done as quickly as is usual. 
Toward the end of the month the union se- 
cured a charter from the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, the members of which have an agree- 
ment for stevedoring at Port Arthur and Fort 
William. Toward the end of April this union 
applied for mediation by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour and as a result negotiations 
between the union and the shipping com- 
panies were begun early in May. 
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LoNGSHOREMEN, Hamitton, Ont—The long- 
shoremen at Hamilton were organized as 
Local No. 2 of the Toronto Longshoremen’s 
Union and a strike was declared at the same 
time as that in Toronto for the same wage 
demands. The Hamilton local also secured 
a charter from the International Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 


LoNGSHOREMEN, Pornt Epwarp, Ont.—The 
employees had ceased work on Nov.. 30, 1936, 
a few days before the close of navigation and 
on the opening of navigation in April again 
made demands for increased wages, that is 
from 35 cents per hour to 50 cents for day 
work and 55 cents for night work, holidays 
and Sundays. The employers offered 40 cents 
per hour with 438 cents for holidays, etc. The 
longshoremen refused to work and other em- 
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ployees were engaged. The docks were pick- 
eted and some delays in handling vessels oc- 
curred when the workers did not go through 
the picket lines. On April 21 the Reeve and 
Council had a conference with the parties to 
the dispute but a settlement was not reached. 
The longshoremen had a charter from thie 
International Longshoremen’s Association but 
affiliated with the International Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, etc., and the dispute with those at 
Toronto and Hamilton was taken up with the 
shipping companies early in May. 

De.ivery Boys, EpMonton, Auta.—Boys de- 
livering parcels on bicycles ceased work on 
April 7, demanding an increase in their share 
of the proceeds. Work was resumed two days 
later when through a representative of the 
Trades and Labour Council it was arranged 
that an increase would be made. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1937* 


Number | Time loss 


Industry, of in man Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to April, 1937 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Van- 


Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge of 


COUVerne BC. are 608. ee 202 4,000 
employees, claimed to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 

Tobacco and Liquors— 
Tobacco workers, Kingsville, 

Onti.... «ake enmds «ieee oer 156 780 |Commenced Mar. 18, 1937; for adjustment of piece 
rates; terminated April 6, 1937; in favour of 
workers 

Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 

Kitchener, Ont. 75722 -. 550 2,000 |Commenced Mar. 24, 1937; for increased wages, 
reduced hours, and recognition of union; term- 
inated April 6, 1937; compromise. 

Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Winnipeg, 

Mai: OF AIG See 100 2,000 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agreement, 
increased wages and forty hour week; unterm- 
inated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.-— 
Woollen textile factory workers : 

(weavers and xen St. 

POSS PC deca coy oars 4 211 2,000 |Commenced Mar. 16, 1937; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and union recognition; terminated 
April 13, 1987; compromise. 

TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen (coastwise), 

Vancouver, B:Cr.o. ee 200 500 Commenced Nov. 23, 1936; for recognition of 
union; employment conditions no longer affected 

‘ by April 3, 1937; in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Beverage dispensers, Toronto, 
Ont fecha act. oul eee 8 100 |}Commenced Mar. 4, 1937; for union agreement with 


increased wages; employment conditions no 
longer affected by end of April; in favour of 
employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1937*-—-Continued 


Number | Time loss 
Industry, of in man Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1937 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, River Hebert, N.S. 200 4,000 |Alleged lockout; commenced April 8, 1937; reduc- 
tion in wages and for change in working conditions; 
unterminated. 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
DAN ot One Cao ee 34 100 |Commenced April 26, 1937; for piece rates and wage 
increases; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Flour and cereal mill workers, 

New Westminster, B.C...... 21 28 |Commenced April 5, 1937; against discharge of 
workers and for union activity; terminated April 
6, 1937, in favour of workers. 

Flour and feed mill workers, 

Hanover, Ont ae 10 70 |Commenced April 10, 1937; for recognition of shop 
committee, increased wages and reduced hours; 
terminated April 17, 1987; compromise. 

Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, Edmon- 

PONS ta, eee eee eee 150 2,000 |Commenced April 3, 1937; for union recognition; 
employment conditions no longer affected by 
April 19; in favour of employer. 

Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Perth, 

Lod tM ale amare ih Rh Seat WG, tate AE Le 185 2,500 |Commenced April 14, 1937; for increased wages 
and closed union shop agreement; unterminated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Men’s work clothing factory 

workers, Winnipeg, Man..... 50 75 [Commenced April 2, 1937; to enforce union agree- 
ment, wages, overtime and closed shop; term- 
inated April 5, 1937; in favour of workers. 

Men’s work clothing factory 


workers, Brantford, Ont..... 56 460 |Commenced April 2, 1937; for increased wages and 
union agreement; terminated April 13, 1987; 
compromise. 


Women’s clothing factory 
workers (dressmakers), M ont- 


Fool r,t ee 5,000 50,000 |Commenced April 15, 1937; for union agreement 
€ with increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 


Knitting factory workers 
(silk), Toronto, Ont........ 300 900 |}Commenced April 28, 1937; for union agreement 
with increased wages; unterminated. 
Other Wood Products— 


Furniture factory workers, 

Panovier Omer. facet % 1,500 |Commenced April 7, 1937; against discharge of 
workers, alleged to be for union activity and for 
recognition of shop committee; unterminated. 

Furniture factory workers, 

FE eNO VOT OG 5 5 ououls cos enim 105 420 |Commenced April 9, 1937; for union recognition; 

terminated April 13, 1937; in favour of workers. 
Furniture factory workers, 

Chesley, “Ontay. ate uy 175 |Commenced April 13, 1937; against discharge of 
workers and for increased wages; terminated 
April 17, 1937; compromise. 

Furniture factory workers, 

KitchenerfOntr 02 2. 53 106 |Commenced April 9, 1937; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; terminated April 10, 1937; in 
favour of workers. 

Printing and Publishing— 
Commercial artists, Toronto, 


Opes il Bnet Mera Sergiy RR 85 850 |Commenced April 20, 1937; for union agreement 
with increased wages and reduced hours; un- 
terminated. 


COTES EG PEE EA EE O78, 25 50 |Commenced April 29, 1937; sympathy with strike 
of artists commencing April 20, 1937; unterm- 
inated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1937*—Concluded 


Number _ | Time loss 
Industry, of in man Remarks 
occupation and locality workers | working 
involved days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1937—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Metal furniture and 
arms factory workers, 


small- 
@o-= 


DOUTO. Oi eww secre 63 16 
Automobile factory workers, 
Oshawae One ics on: guastoae 4,200 63, 000 
Moulders, etc., Guelph, Ont... 47 470 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Fire brick and tile workers, 
New Glasgow, N.S......... 92 500 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Structural steel workers, Ham- 
TiLOly, ONG. cares bodes ree cee 13 30 
TRANSPOR TATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Toronto, Ont. 350 5,000 
Longshoremen, Hamilton,Ont. 214 3,000 
Longshoremen, Point Edward 
(Sarnia) Omi o% <0805.08..4s 150 1,000 
TRADE— 
Delivery boys, Edmonton, Alta. 8 12 
Milk wagon drivers, Toronto, 
OG See od econ 26 104 
Bottle washers, Toronto, Ont... i 40 
SER VIcCE— 
Public Adininctration—- 
Municipal quarry workers, 
Beamsville, Ont......¢..... 12 48 
Recreational— 
Pin boys (bowling alley), Win- 
nipes  Mian> gic: 78a hi: ee 9 18 
Business— 
Laundry employees, Edmon- 
ton JsAlteasA. op. er eS 95 800 
Restaurant emp LOMeSe Van- 
COUVEr HE Cid sy ere 4 25 


Commenced April 1, 1937; for increase in wages and 
reduction in hours; terminated April 1, 1937; 
compromise. 


Commenced April 8, 1937; for union agreement; 
terminated April 24, 1937; compromise. 

Commenced April 20, 1937; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


Alleged lockout; commenced April 24, 1937; re 
increased wages; unterminated. 


Commenced April 12, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated April 15, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced April 15, 1937; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 

Commenced April 15, 1937; for union recognition, 
increased wages and improved conditions; un- 
terminated. 


Commenced April 16, 1937; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 


Commenced April 7, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated April 8, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced April 14, 1937; for union agreement; 
terminated April 18, 1937; in favour of workers. 

Commenced April 21, 1937; for increased wages and 
reduced hours; unterminated. 


Commenced April 21, 1937; for increased wages; 
terminated April 24, 1937; compromise. 


Commenced April 3, 1937; against discharge of 
worker; terminated April 5, 1937; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced April 8, 1937; for union agreement with 
increased wages and reduced hours; employment 
conditions no longer affected by end of April; 
in favour of employer. 


Commenced April 22, 1937; against discharge of 
union worker; unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 


termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


Dairy Drivers, Toronto, Onrtr—A number 
of the drivers of one dairy company ceased 
work on April 14 and their representatives 
demanded an agreement with the Milk Drivers 
and Dairy Employees local of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Stablemen and Helpers. Work was resumed 
on April 18, the union reporting that an agree- 
ment had been signed with a more desirable 
system of wage payment. The agreement is 
outlined elsewhere in this issue. 
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Botte WasHERS, Toronto, Ont—Employees 
working at the washing of bottles for a dealer 
in old bottles ceased work on April 21, owing 
to the refusal of the demand of the Interna- 
tional Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Labourers’ Union for an increase in wages from 
10 cents per hour to 30 cents with a reduc- 
tion in hours from fourteen per day to eight 
and nine, with time and one-half rates for 
overtime. It was alleged that union work- 
ers had been discriminated against. The es- 
tablishment was picketed. At the end of the 
month a settlement had not been effected. 


Quarry Workers (TownsuHip), BEAMSVILLE, 
Ont.—Employees in the township quarry for 
road work went on strike on April 21 demand- 
ing an increase in wages from 20 cents per 
hour to 30 cents, but resumed work on April 
26 when the rate was raised to 25 cents, 

Pin Boys (Bowiinc ALLEY), WINNIPEG, 
Man.—The boys in one establishment ceased 
work on April 3 when one was discharged for 
alleged faulty work. The establishment was 
picketed but work was resumed after two 
days when the boy was reinstated after an 
explanation. It was also reported that the 
boys secured an increase in pay and a change 
in procedure as to their supervision. 


Launpry Workers, EpMonToN, ALTA— 
Employees in two laundry and dry cleaning 
establishments ceased work on April 8, the 
management not having agreed to the proposal 
of a local of the National Cleaners and Dyers 
and General Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the All Canadian Congress of Labour, for 
union recognition, increased wages, the forty- 
four hour week and improved working con- 
ditions, especially “speed-up.” On April 17 the 
employers stated that the establishments were 
operating at full capacity. At the end of the 
month the strike had not been called off and 
is, therefore, included in the list of such 
disputes in a previous paragraph. 

RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
A number of employees in one establishment, 
three out of twenty-seven, ceased work on 
April 22 when one worker was dismissed, 
apparently for union membership or activity. 
It is reported that one of these returned on 
the next day. The Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union picketed the restaurant. 
An application by the employer for an injunc- 
tion against picketing was refused on April 30, 
the case being set down for trial. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazerte from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the March 
issue, in the review of Strikes and Lockouts 
In Canada and Other Countries, 1936. The 
latter review included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned, while information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in March 
was 53 and 20 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 73 in 
progress during the month, involving 32,700 
workers with a time loss of 218,000 working 
days for the month. 


Of the 53 disputes beginning in March, 14 
were over demands for increases in wages and 
13 on other wage questions; 15 were over 
questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 6 on other ques- 
tions respecting working arrangements and 4 
over questions of trade union principle; one 
dispute was due to sympathetic action. 

Final settlement was reached in 47 disputes 
during March, of which 8 were settled in 
favour of the workers, 21 in favour of employ- 
ers and 18 resulted in compromises. In 12 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

About 12,500 apprentices in shipbuilding 
and engineering plants at Glasgow were on 
strike during the greater part of April, 
demanding a uniform scale of wages. On 
April 16, about 120,000 journeymen struck for 
one day in sympathy with the apprentices. 
The latter voted to return to work on May 8, 
the employers having agreed to negotiate. 

On April 15 about 800 bus drivers in the 
county of Kent went on strike demanding a 
7% hour working day. By the end of the 
month the strike had spread to about nine 
other counties in southern England, involving 
about 12,000 drivers. On May 1, about 125,000 
bus drivers in London and its suburbs struck 
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demanding a 7} hour working day and a 
revision of running schedules which they 
alleged imposed a severe nervous strain on 
the drivers in the crowded and narrow streets. 
Negotiations were still in progress on May 10. 


Irish Free State 


The number of disputes beginning in 1936 
was 107, involving 9,443 workers in 192 estab- 
lishments. There were 7 disputes involving 
905 workers and 27 establishments continued 
from 1935. The total time loss in all disputes 
in progress during the year was 185,623 man 
working days. Of the 107 disputes beginning 
in the year, 36 were over wage questions, 34 
over the engagement and dismissal of workers, 
4 over hours of labour, 22 over other questions 
of working conditions and 9 over trade union 
questions; there were 2 sympathetic strikes. 
The industrial groups most seriously affected, 
from the point of view of time loss, were, 
transport other than train and omnibus (dock 
labour, etc.), food, drink and tobacco, building 
and allied trades and furniture and wood 
working. Of the 109 disputes terminated 
during the year, the workers’ claims were 
wholly admitted in 39, admitted in part in 
37 and rejected in 22; employers claims were 
wholly successful in one dispute and rejected 
in two; in 8 other disputes the result was 
indeterminate. Settlements of 74 disputes 
were reached as a result of direct negotiations, 
24 following voluntary conciliation, 3 as a 
result of voluntary arbitration and 8 ended 
without successful negotiation. 


United States 


The number of disputes beginning in 
January, 1937, was 160, and 100 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 260 in progress during the month, 
involving 210,000 workers with a time loss of 
2,700,000 working days for the month. 

Preliminary figures indicate that about 230 
new strikes began in February, 1937, in which 
about 100,000 workers were involved. Another 
125,000 workers were involved in 110 strikes 
which continued into February from the 
preceding month, making a total of 225,000 
workers involved in the 340 strikes in progress 
during the month. 

The labour unrest in the automobile industry 
accompanying the organization of the workers 
in the United Automobile Workers of America 
was less acute in April than in recent months. 
The Lasour Gazette for April, 1937, page 413, 
reported settlements reached in two important 
companies early in the month. 

On April 2, about 2,000 men in a Ford 
Motor Company plant at Kansas City, 
Missouri, struck, claiming that union officials 
and members had been discriminated against 
when a layoff occurred in the plant. A 


of the uniom. 


number of strikers remained in the plant but 
left the factory on the arrival of company 
officials who were sent to negotiate with the 
workers. A settlement in which the company 
agreed to take back all employees, including 
those laid off, not to discriminate against 
union men in future layoffs and to investigate 
wages was reached on April 4. The union 
agreed not to coerce workers to join their 
group. A similar settlement was reached at 
a Ford assembly plant in Richmond, Cali- 
fornia, where about one thousand workers 
were on strike for two days late in the month. 

On March 24, about 5,000 members of the 
United Shoe Workers of America, a new 
union, ceased work in Lewiston and Auburn, 
Maine. The workers demanded recognition 
This strike continued during 
April and on April 21, troops were used to 
maintain order. Negotiations were continuing 
at the end of the month. 

On April 2, the entire bituminous coal 
industry of the United States which employs 
in the neighbourhood of 450000 men was 
closed down. Negotiations between operators 
and employees regarding demands by the 
latter for increased wages and time and one 


‘half for overtime had been going on since 


February 17. Practically all the workers’ 
demands except those regarding overtime had 
been met when the workers struck. An agree- 
ment was reached on the day of the strike 
and work was resumed on the next working 
day. About 20,000 miners in Alabama refused 
to accept the settlement which they claimed 
was not as favourable to them as to the miners 
in the Appalachian coal fields. A settlement 
of this phase of the strike has not been noted. 

On April 2, a chocolate factory at Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, ceased operations owing to a 
sit-down strike by workers who wished to 
establish a union affiliated with the Committee 
for Industrial Organization. Not all the 
workers supported the strikers and on April 7 
non-striking employees together with a num- 
ber of farmers, whose market for milk 
depended upon the operation of the factory, 
drove the strikers from the plant. By April 9 
the factory was alleged to be working with at 
least half of its former employees. Later in 
the month it was reported that two thirds of 
the employees had voted to be represented 
by a union known as the Loyal Workers’ 
Association rather than by the union which 
had arranged the strike. 

On April 21 members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association at Atlantic ports 
in the United States refused to work at loading 
and unloading the ships of certain lines in- 
volved in a jurisdictional dispute at Montreal. 
They returned to work on April 23 after a 
conference in which the National Independent 
Union of Longshoremen of Montreal was 
granted an international charter. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions 
were outlined in the LaBour Gazerrs, February, 
1937, page 158 and in previous issues; and 
the sixth report of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from October 1, 
1933, to September 30, 1936, was issued as a 
supplement to the February issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 

The Board was established under a voluntary 
agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose being 
to secure uninterrupted service on the railways 
during the continuance of the war. It has 
power to determine all differences arising be- 
tween the railway companies and the members 
of any of the six railway brotherhoods, “in- 
cluding the interpretation of wage schedules or 
agreements having due regard to the rights of 
the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order 
of Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


‘Case No. 457—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This case concerned the claim of a con- 
‘ductor and two brakemen for time run off 
-their assignment, way freight Lindsay to 
Midland and return on December 24 and 28, 
(1935, and January 4 and 7, 1936. 

Employees Contentioon—The employees 
-contended that the conductor and brakemen 
.should be compensated for their time run 
.off their assignment, way freight Lindsay to 
Midland and return on the days mentioned 
:above, in accordance with Article 12 Rule (d) 
.of the current Roadmen’s schedule. The 
_Employees claimed that “the regular laid out 
.day’s trip was Lindsay to Midland one day 
and Midland to Lindsay the following” and 
_that “between their regular laid out day’s 
-trip, on the dates for which time is claimed 

this crew was ordered to go from 
Aiherey Junction, a point on the main line, 
ito Washago and return, a distance of 20 miles, 


and not a part of their regular assignment, 
“im fact Washago is entirely off their promotion 
territory.” The employees’ Committee claimed 
that the crew was entitled “to miles or hours 
whichever the greater, in addition to regular 
mileage made on their own assignment.” 

Railways’ Contention —The railways claimed 
that the movement from Atherley to Washago 
and return was a side trip to perform service 
in connection with their own train, and did 
not consider that Article 12 Rule (d) quoted 
by the employees applied, as the service 
required of the crew in question was not out 
of the turning point and not between regular 
laid out days’ trips. It was also stated that 
if Article 12, Rule (d) was applicable in the 
instance referred to, it would also apply to 
all side trips en route. 

Both parties to this dispute appeared before 
the Board and presented evidence in support 
of their respective contentions. The decision 
of the Board was that “under the conditions 
of this particular case the claim of the em- 
ployees is sustained.” 


Case No. 458—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. 


This dispute concerned a claim made by 
a Conductor and two Brakemen in connection 
with being tied up at Montreal on February 
17, 1936. 

On February 17, 1936, due to severe weather 
conditions, train No. 2 did not leave Ottawa 
until 5.18 p.m. (10 hours 43 minutes late), 
arriving in Montreal at 8.00 p.m. (11 hours 
10 minutes late). The conductor and brake- 
men concerned in the dispute handled this 
train and booked off duty at Montreal at 
8.10 pm. This crew was not available at 
Montreal for its regular assignment on train 
No. 51 departing at 3.40 p.m. and its work in 
connection with train Nio. 2 was not completed 
im sufficient time to deadhead it to Ottawa 
on train No. 1, which due to adverse weather 
conditions, did not leave Montreal until 
8.10 p.m. (1 hour late). As there was no train 
after No. 1, on which this crew could be 
deadheaded to Ottawa to handle its regular 
assignment out of Ottawa on February 18, 
it was tied up at Montreal and held for 
train No. 1, on February 18, which was its 
next assignment out of Montreal. 

Claim was made for compensation on the 
basis of continuous time from the time re- 
quired to report for duty at Ottawa for train 
No. 2, on February 17, 1936, until released 
from duty at Ottawa after arrival on train 
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No. 1, February 18, 19386, amounting to 13 
miles initial terminal time, 232 mules road 
mileage, 16 hours, 58 minutes overtime and 
3 miles final terminal time, a total of 565 


miles. A claim for continuous time was 
declined. 
Employees’ contenttion—The employees 


claimed that for a long period of years the 
practice has been to pay the crew in this 
service continuous time from Ottawa to 
Montreal and return to Ottawa, this method 
of payment being to the advantage of the 
Company; and that therefore the Company 
had not the right to change the method of 


payment because the crew could not follow 
out their regular schedule on account of trains 
running late. 


Ralways’ contentton—The railways con- 
tended that the crew in question was regularly 
assigned in continuous service Ottawa to 
Montreal and return, Ottawa being both the 
initial and final terminal and when the crew 
was tied up at Montreal they were tied up 
between terminals and properly compensated 
therefor in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 32 of the Schedule. 

The Board decided that the claim of the 
employees was not justified under the Schedule 
rules and should, therefore, be denied. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD 
OF ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
recently settled by the Canadian National 
Railways Employees’ Board of Adjustment 
No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were given 
in the Lasour Gazette, December, 1936, page 
1111, and in previous issues. 


The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 1928, 
page 1060. The text of the memorandum of 
the agreement made between the railways and 
the employees concerned for the establishment 
of the Board was given in these summaries. 


The Canadian National Railways Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions for 
“Clerks and other Classes of Employees as 
herein named,’ which are not adjusted be- 
tween the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members 
of the Board are appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to reappointment. The Board 
is composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by the 
representatives of the employees concerned. 
The decisions of the Board are binding upon 
the parties to the agreement. Provision was 
made, in the agreement constituting the Board, 
for the appointment of an arbitrator in any 
case in which the Board might be unable to 
agree upon an award. 


Case No. 180—Operating Department 


(Central Region) 


This case concerned a dispute in connection 
with a certain employee taking employment 
outside of the railway in place of exercising 
his seniority to a position with the railway. 

In the joint statement of facts, it was pointed 
out that commencing with the spring of 1926, 
the stationary boilers at Niagara Falls had 
been closed down each summer; and that in 
the spring of 1926, the employee in question 
exercised his seniority rights to the position of 
Engine Cleaner returning to his regular posi- 
tion of Stationary Fireman in October when 
that position was re-established. Similarly in 
the spring of 1927, the employee referred to 
again exercised his seniority as a2 common 
labourer effective May 16, 1927, and continued 
in that capacity until the end of June when 
he obtained leave of absence for personal 
business. He returned to service as a station- 
ary fireman in October, 1927. This procedure 
was repeated in 1928, however, in the spring 
of 1929 the employee did not exercise his 
seniority and was reported as laid off. Since 
then he has returned to the service as a station- 
ary fireman each fall when the stationary 
boilers were placed in operation, and has been 
shown as laid off each spring when the poiiers 
were closed down. 


When the stationary boilers were closed down 
on May 10, 1936, there were a number of 
classified and unclassified labourers working 
who were junior to the employee referred to 
in the dispute, who was advised by the Loco- 
motive Foreman that he was obliged to exer- 
cise his seniority rights and displace a junior 
employee. 
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Employees’ - Contentton—The employees 
contended that the exercising of seniority rights 
is the prerogative of the employee who is 
displaced, or whose position is abolished, and 
that there is nothing in Article 3, Clause (k) 
which can be interpreted to mean that an 
employee can be forced to exercise seniority 
rights against his will, and therefore a displaced 
employee for one whose position is abolished 
can properly refrain from displacing a junior 
employee who may be working at the time, 
and retain his seniority rights under Article 8, 
Rule (1) to be called back to the service when 
his former position is re-established. 


Railways’ Contention—The railway  con- 
tended that the abolition of the position of 
Stationary Fireman did not necessitate the 
employee concerned being laid off, as he had 
sufficient seniority to entitle him to steady em- 
ployment. Referring to the first sentence of 
Article 8, Rule (k) which reads as follows: 
“When reducing forces, senior employees with 
sufficient ability to perform the work will be 
retained,” the railway maintained that this 
wording contemplates that employees having 
sufficient seniority to entitle them to steady 
work will exercise such seniority, and that it 
was not the intent of this rule that a man 
whose position was abolished and whose senior- 
ity entitles him to steady work should be per- 
mitted to take employment outside of the rail- 
way in preference to exercising his seniority. 

General Statement—This case was heard on 
November 17, 1986. The Board was later in- 
formed that the employee concerned had re- 
signed from the service and the General Chair- 
man wished the case to be withdrawn which 
request was acceded to. 


Case No. 182—Sleeping, Dining and Parlor 
Car Department (Western Region) 


This case concerned the claim of a Sleeping 
Car Porter for additional pay for Deadheading 
in Charge of two sleeping cars. 

Joint Statement—The employee concerned 
left Winnipeg June 3, 1986, in extra service to 
Montreal, arriving there on June 5. He was 
doubled out of Montreal deadhead on June 5 
to Winnipeg with two deadhead cars. For this 
service the employee received six and one-half 
days’ pay. 

Employees’ Contentton—The employees 
contended that in addition to the six and one- 
half day’s pay the Porter received, he is en- 
titled to additional compensation for handling 
two cars on the return journey in accordance 
with the provisions of Article 8, Rule (6b) of 
the Schedule which states “In cases of emer- 
gency, Porters called upon to perform porter’s 
duties in two (2) cars shall be paid extra to 
the monthly rate at pro rata rate for the time 
actually worked in such emergent service.” 
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Railway’s Contention—The railway con- 
tended that Clause (b) Article 8 was drafted, 
and put into the schedule to take care of an 
emergency whereby it becomes necessary for 
an employee to perform regular service duties 
in more than one car en route and in which 
event, he is then compensated in accordance 
with Clause (6b), Article 8 in the Employees’ 
Schedule. The railway also pointed out that 
there is nothing in the Employees’ Schedule 
in respect to compensation for employees who 
are assigned to cars being moved deadhead 
from one point to another. The railway con- 
tended that the porter concerned had been 
fully compensated for the duties performed by 
him on the trip referred to and that the claim 
submitted by him for additional compensation 
is not justified. 

General Statement——Both parties appeared 
before the Board and submitted additional 
oral evidence in support of their respective 
contentions. As the service performed by the 
porter was considered as not having been an 
emergent service, the claim of the employees 
was denied. 

Annual Report to Employees of Bethlehem 
Steel 

The president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany in the United States recently made public 
the Company’s first “annual report to em- 
ployees” covering the “human factors” of 
their relationship to the company. In present- 
ing the report, the president said: “Annual 
reports to stockholders and the public on the 
financial status of companies are customary. 
I believe it is quite as fitting that there should 
be an annual audit and report on the humar 
factors which make possible these accomplish- 
ments, especially as the employees are so 
directly concerned in the proper conduct and 
accounting of these activities.” 

Features of the report included an announce- 
ment of the continuance of the plan of 
vacations with pay for workers which was 
inaugurated last year at an estimated cost of 
$1,000,000 to the company; the disbursement 
of $840,000 in pensions by the Company with- 
out. any contribution by employees; the in- 
crease in the number of employees by more 
than 16,000 during 1936, making 86,000 em- 
ployed in the company in the United States 
at the end of the year; the setting of a new 
record for safety in 1936, with the accident 
rate 10 per cent below 1935, and the adjudica- 
tion of 722 major cases; of which 592 were 
decided in favour of the employees, under the 
plans of employee representation effective in 
the different plants. 

The report also refers to a recent increase 
in wages, a 40-hour week, time and a half 
for overtime and to expansion in property 
and operations. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION ENACTED BY THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA 
AND THE LEGISLATURES OF ONTARIO AND MANITOBA IN 1937 


During the session of the Parliament of 
Canada, which began on January 14 and ended 
on April 10, 1937, laws were enacted dealing 
with unemployment relief, housing and pen- 
sions for the blind. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment and Agricultural As- 
sistance Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on April 10, is generally similar to the statute 
passed in 1936 under a like title. The 1937 
Act provides that the Governor General] in 
Council may, out of moneys appropriated by 
Parliament, authorize the execution of such 
works and undertakings as he may determine 
to be in the general interest of Canada and 
requisite for the purposes of the Act, giving 
employment as far as practicable to relief 
recipients registered with the Employment 
Service of Canada in the Province in which 
such work or undertaking is to be performed. 
Where any such work or undertaking to which 
the Dominion Government is contributing is 
under provincial jurisdiction all contracts 
must be approved by the Minister of Labour 
and the work supervised by an officer of the 
Dominion Government. 

The Act further empowers the Governor 
General in Council to make agreements with 
the provinces for the alleviation of unem- 
ployment and agricultural distress, and pro- 
vides for financial assistance to amy province 
by way of loan or guarantee, not exceeding 
the total amount payable by the province 
for its share of the expenditures under any 
agreement entered into under authority of the 
Act together with the amount for which the 
province may be obligated for commitments 
made under the Act of 1936 and continued 
under agreements entered into under the 1937 
Act. A new section provides that no finan- 
cial assistance shall be granted to any prov- 
ince unless the province furnishes the Do- 
minion with certified financial statements 
when and in the form required and with such 
other information and permits such examina- 
tion and audit as the Dominion may deem 
necessary. 

The Governor in Council may also make 
agreements with corporations, partnerships, 
or individuals engaged in industry respecting 
the expansion of industrial employment, may 
renew or consolidate advances, loans, or guar- 
antees made or renewed under authority of 
the Act, and may make regulations for carry- 
ing out its provisions. The Act will expire 
on March 31, 1938, except as regards the 
clause authorizing the renewal or consolida- 


tion of loans, advances, or guarantees, but 
obligations or liabilities incurred or created 
under authority of the Act may be discharged. 

A report on the moneys expended or loaned, 
guarantees given and obligations contracted, 
is to be laid before Parliament within thirty 
days after the expiration of the Act or, if 
Parliament is not then in session, it is to be 
published and made available for distribution 
by the Department of Labour. 


Home Improvement Loans 


The Home Improvement Loans Guarantee 
Act, 1937, which received the Royal assent on 
March 31, is designed to give statutory effect. 
to the Home Improvement Plan announced 
by the Prime Minister on September 8, 1936. 
The plan was recommended by the National 
Employment Commission as a means of in- 
creasing employment by stimulating construc- 
tion. The Act provides that the Governor in 
Council may guarantee lending institutions: 
approved by him for the purpose of making 
Home Improvement Loans against losses: 
which they may sustain as a result of making 
such loans. The liability of the Government 
is limited to 15 per cent of the total amount 
of the loans made by any such institution, 
and may not exceed in all the sum of 
$7,500,000. 

The conditions with which a lending insti- 
tution must comply in order to obtain the 
Government guarantee are as follows: That 
no loan on a single property shall exceed 
$2,000 except in the case of a multiple family 
property when the maximum loan is $1,000 
for each family unit on the property as im- 
proved plus the sum of $1,000; that the loan 
shall be made only to the owner of the 
property; that the term of the loan may not 
exceed three years, if for $1,000 or less, and 
five years if over that amount, and shall be 
repaid in convenient periodic instalments; that 
the maximum charge shall not exceed 34 per 
cent for a one-year loan repayable in equal 
monthly instalments and proportionate rates 
for other periods; that as long as the borrower 
is not in default, no service, insurance, or 
other charges shall be made and no security 
by way of endorsement or otherwise shall be 
taken. 

Regulations which the Governor in Council 
is authorized to make may deal generally with 
the administration of the Act, provide for 
steps to be taken by a lending institution in 
cases of default by a borrower, and may re- 
quire reports to be made to the Minister of 
Finance by lending institutions. 
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The annual report of loans made under the 
Act is to be laid before Parliament within 
fifteen days of the close of the fiscal year or, 
if Parliament is not then sitting, within fifteen 
days after the beginning of the next session. 

A penalty ranging from $25 to $500 may 
be imposed upon any person making a false 
statement in applying for a home improve- 
ment loan or improperly using such a loan. 
The Act applies to loans made after October 
15, 1936, by any approved lending institution 
or by any institution approved by the Gov- 
ernor in Council after the Act comes into 
force. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, which was assented to on March 31, 
provides for the payment of pensions to blind 
persons who have attained the age of forty 
years and have fulfilled the other conditions 
set forth in the Act. Such persons must. be, 
and continue to be, so blind as to be unable 
to perform any work for which eyesight is 
essential, must not be in receipt of a pension 
or allowance in respect of blindness under the 
Pension Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance 
Act. The income of such person must be 
under $440 a year, in the case of an un- 
married person or a childless widow or 
widower, or $640 a year in the case of a 
married person, widow or widower with 
children. “Child” is defined to mean a son 
or step-son under 16 years of age and a 
daughter or step-daughter under 17 years; 
also a son, step-son, daughter, or step- 
daughter over those respective ages, but under 
21 years of age who is unable to earn a 
livelihood because of mental or physical in- 
eapacity. The following conditions which were 
laid down in the principal Act must also be 
fulfilled. The applicant must be a British 
subject or, if a widow who is not a British 
subject, must have been such before her 
marriage; must have resided in Canada for 
twenty years and in the province in which 
application is made for five years immediately 
preceding the date of application; must not 
be an Indian as defined by the Indian Act 
and must not have made a voluntary assign- 
ment or transfer of property for the purpose 
of qualifying for a pension. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum the same as that payable to a 
sighted person at the age of 70 years. The 
maximum pension is reduced to $120 per 
annum, however, in the case of a blind person 
who marries another blind person after the 
coming into force of the Act. The pension 
is subject to reduction by the amount of the 


pensioner’s income in excess of $200 a year 
in the case of an unmarried person, a child- 
less widow or widower or a person married to 
a blind pensioner, and by the amount of such 
income ‘over $400 a year in the case of a 
married person, widow, or widower with one 
or more children. Married persons or widows 
or widowers with children are not entitled to 
a larger pension than unmarried persons unless 
they are living with their spouses or their 
children, as the case may be. 

The Governor General in Council may 
make regulations providing for the inter- 
pretation of the expression “is so blind as to 
be unable to perform any work for which 
eyesight is essential,’ for the medical ex- 
amination and other evidence necessary to 
establish that a person is suffering from such 
blindness and for the definition of the words 
“married,” “unmarried,” “widower,” “widow.” 


Bills 


Three Bills of Labour interest were intro- 
duced but received first reading only. 

A Senate Bill for an Act respecting Em- 
ployers and Employees would have rendered 
it unlawful for any employer to maintain a 
checkoff or similar system or to send or 
transfer any money out of Canada to or 
for any trade union. The Bill would also 
have required all monies received in Canada 
by or for any trade union to be deposited by 
the proper officer of such union in a chartered 
bank of Canada to the credit of the union con- 
cerned. Any breach of this provision would 
have been an offence against the Act and would 
have been deemed to be sufficient evidence, 
in any proceedings over which the Parliament 
of Canada has jurisdiction, that such trade 
union was an unlawful association. Books, 
records, and banking accounts of a trade union 
would have been subject to inspection by 
an official nominated by the Governor in 
Council. The Bill would also have made it 
unlawful for any representative of a trade 
union other than a Canadian citizen resident 
in Canada to intervene in any strike and such 
person would have been liable to deportation. 
The penalty for an offence against the above 
provisions would have been a fine not ex- 
ceeding $10,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than two years or both. 

A Bill to amend the Criminal Code would 
have made it an offence for an employer 
or his agent to refuse to employ or to dis- 
miss from his employment any person for the 
reason that such person was a member of a 
trade union; to seek by intimidation, threat 
of, or actual loss of position or employment, 
or by imposing any pecuniary penalty, to pre- 
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vent workmen or employees from belonging 
to a trade union, or to conspire, combine, 
agree or arrange with any other employer or 
his agent to do any of such things. The 
penalty for breach of these provisions would 
have been, in the case of an individual, a 
fine not exceeding $100 or not more than 


three months’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, and in the case of a company or 
corporation a fine not exceeding $1,000. 

A Bill to amend the Lord’s Day Act would 
have provided a penalty for directors and 
officers of corporations permitting a violation 
of the Act. 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, which was in ses- 
sion from January 19 to March 25, 1937, 
enacted new laws providing for minimum 
wages for men and women and the licensing 
of operating engineers and amended statutes 
relating to the Department of Labour, in- 
dustrial standards, workmen’s compensation, 
employment offices, apprenticeship, mothers’ 
allowances, and old age pensions. 


Minimum Wages 


The Minimum Wage Act revises the existing 
law applying to female employees and extends 
its scope to include male workers. The new 
Act applies to all wage earners in any business, 
trade, work, undertaking or occupation, except 
farm workers and domestic servants, and is 
to be administered by the Industry and 
Labour Board established in the Department 
of Labour under the amended Department of 
Labour Act. 


The Board is authorized to arrange con- 
ferences between employers and employees 
for the purpose of obtaining information as 
to prevailing wages and conditions of em- 
ployment, and may accept the recommenda- 
tions of such conferences. The Board may 
establish minimum wages and enact such 
provisions with respect to conditions of em- 
ployment as may be deemed necessary to 
promote the physical, moral, and intellectual 
well-being of employees. In particular the 
Board may designate the business or parts 
thereof and the zone or zones to which an 
order is to apply and may classify employees, 
providing for one or more classifications with 
respect to any matter. It may fix minimum 
wages for the prevailing work-period in the 
establishment of any employer or for a work- 
period which the Board may establish and 
may fix maximum hours of labour with 
respect to any minimum wage established. 
Minimum hourly rates may be established for 
overtime and for employees who regularly 
work less than 40 hours a week. In these 
cases the hourly rate may not be less than 
one-fortieth of the weekly minimum wage, 
instead of an hourly rate based on the min- 
imum weekly wage for the specified number 
of hours as in the old Act. The Board may 
establish a special method of payment for 


any classification of employees, specify when 
and under what conditions deductions may 
be made for time lost through illness, holi- 
days, or for any other reason, and also for 
special privileges or perquisites. As in the 
former Minimum Wage Act for women, hours 
of labour for which the minimum wage is 
established may not exceed 48 hours in a 
municipality having a population of over 
50,000, 50 hours where the population is 
between 10,000 and 50,000, and 54 hours in 
other parts of the province. There was 
omitted from the new Act the stipulation in 
the old Act that in any establishment where 
the prevailing weekly hours as determined 
by the Board are less than the maximum 
specified, such prevailing hours should be 
considered as the maximum number to which 
the minimum wage applied. The Bill as 
introduced gave the Industry and Labour 
Board power to limit hours of labour but this 
section was revised in the Legislature. 


A new section declares that every employer 
who permits an employee to perform work 
for which a minimum wage has been estab- 
lished shall be deemed to have agreed to pay 
not less than such wage. Slight changes are 
made in another section which authorizes the 
Board to approve a written agreement between 
an employer and an employee for the pay- 
ment by instalments of any arrears of wages 
owing by the employer under the provisions 
of any order. Failure to carry out the terms 
of such agreement is to be deemed to be a 
breach of the terms of the order. 

The Act, as revised, requires employers to 
keep orders affecting their employees posted 
in a conspicuous place. Formerly, the Board 
was given power to require orders to be 
posted, and, if required, such notices had to 
be posted under penalty of a fine of $20, as 
laid down in the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act. In practice all orders were 
required by the Board to be posted. Orders 
may become effective on a date named in the 
order as gazetted or, as before, from the date 
of publication in the Ontario Gazette. 

For discharging or discriminating in any 
way against an employee who has given in- 
formation to the Board or taken part in any 
proceedings .under the Act, an employer is 
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An employer who contravenes the pro- 
visions of any order respecting wages and 
hours is now liable to a minimum penalty 
of $25 for each employee affected and in 
default of payment to a period of imprison- 
ment not exceeding six months. For a subse- 
quent offence the minimum fine is $50 for 
each employee or imprisonment for not more 
than one year. Formerly, the penalty in all 
cases ranged from $25 to $500 for each em- 
ployee affected and in default of payment a 
prison term not exceeding six months might 
be imposed. As formerly, a convicted em- 
ployer must pay to the Board, on behalf of 
the employees affected, the difference between 
the wages paid and the established minimum. 
Formerly such difference was to be paid for 
a maximum period of one year. In default 
of payment a term of imprisonment of not 
less than ten days or more than six months 
could be imposed. Under the revised statute, 
however, if the court, in determining the 
amount of arrears, finds that the employer 
has not kept accurate records, the employees 
in question are to be conclusively presumed 
to have been employed for the maximum of 
hours per week permitted and to be entitled 
to the full weekly wage for the total period 
of their employment. 


Labour and Industry Board 


The Department of Labour Act was amend- 
ed to provide for the creation of an Industry 
and Labour Board to administer such statutes 
as may be assigned to it. The Board is to 
consist of five members, including three of- 
ficers of the Department of Labour, appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, who 
may grant to any member not an officer of 
the Department a per diem allowance while 
transacting the business of the Board. It is 
to be a body corporate and is empowered, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, to make regulations governing its 
proceedings. The Board, or one of its mem- 
bers, has full powers to hold public inquiries 
in order to obtain any information required 
by the Department concerning wages, hours 
of labour or other conditions of employment 
in any industry when so authorized by the 
Minister of Labour. Formerly such informa- 
tion could be obtained by an officer of the 
Department of Labour, when authorized to 
do so by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
Other amendments make clear that inspectors 
of the Department have the right of access 
to premises governed by the Act. The In- 
dustrial Standards Act and the One Day’s 
Rest in Seven Act were added to the list of 
statutes to be administered by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

37719—3 


subject of a number of amendments. The 
administration of the Act was _ transferred 
from the Minimum Wage Board to the In- 
dustry and Labour Board which is also em- 
powered to hear appeals from the decisions 
of any advisory committee (formerly an ad- 
visory board) to amend, with the concurrence 
of the proper advisory committee, the pro- 
visions of any schedule, to receive and collect 
wages due to an employee under any schedule 
and disburse the same in accordance with the 
regulations of the Board, and to determine 
which industries are interprovincially com- 
petitive. With respect to such industries the 
Board may approve or withold approval of 
the provisions in a schedule relating to the 
collection of revenue from employers and 
employees and to the exercise by the advisory 
committee of any powers in connection with 
the collection of such assessments and the 
disbursement of moneys collected, provided 
that the assessments which may be approved 
shall not exceed one-half of one per cent of 
an employee’s wages and a like percentage of 
an employer’s payroll. In the case of such. 
industries the Board may also require the 
advisory committee to furnish estimates of 
receipts and expenses annually and to furnish 
quarterly reports, certified by an auditor ap- 
proved by the Board, accounting for all money 
collected and disbursed. 


The definition of “industry” was amended 
to enable the Minister of Labour to deter- 
mine what constitutes an industry for pur- 
poses of the Act. New subjects were added 
to those which may be agreed upon by em- 
ployers and employees in any industry and 
embodied in a schedule for submission to the 
Minister for approval. Such a schedule may 
now prescribe the hours of the day during 
which the hours of work fixed by the schedule 


may be performed; classify employers as well_- 


as employees; specify the particular opera- 
tions which are included in the industry; pro- 
hibit overtime work without a permit and 
authorize the advisory committee to issue 
such permits, subject to the terms of the 
schedule; fix the minimum charge which may 
be paid, accepted or contracted for with 
respect to the labour content of any service 
or operation and, with the approval of the 
Board, fix the minimum charge which an 
employer or employee may contract for or 
accept for any service ‘or work; authorize the 
advisory committee to fix a minimum wage 
lower than the rate fixed by the schedule for 
any class of employees or for any individual 
who performs work included in more than 
one class or whose work is only partly subject 
to the provisions of the schedule or who is 
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handicapped; subject to the approval of the 
Board and with respect only to an inter- 
provincially competitive industry, assess em- 
ployers only or employers and employees in 
any such industry to provide revenue for the 
enforcement of the schedule and authorize the 
advisory committee generally to administer 
and enforce the schedule and to collect such 
assessments, and out of the revenue collected 
bo engage inspectors and other personnel and 
to make the necessary expenditures for such 
administration and enforcement. 


An Order in Council approving a schedule 
may specify the date on which it is to come 
into effect, otherwise it becomes effective on 
the tenth day after it is gazetted. The section, 
added in 1936, which provided for the holding 
of a new conference when a schedule had 
been in force for at least twelve months was 
repealed. 

New provisions replace the section which 
permitted the Minister to inquire into any 
partnership or association and, if such was 
being used to defeat the purposes of the Act, 
to declare any or all members of the asso- 
ciation to be employees within the meaning 
of the Act and regulations. The new section 
declares that every person engaged in any 
industry shall, in so far as he personally 
performs work in such industry, be deemed 
an employee and, in so far as he employs 
another person or is the proprietor of a 
business either alone or in partnership with 
another, be deemed an employer. The Act 
and regulations and schedules are to be 
construed accordingly, notwithstanding that 
such person may thereby become both an 
employer and an employee. 

The clause requirmg an employer to pro- 
duce records, pay-rolls, etc., for inspection was 
amended to require him also to give access 
to his premises at all reasonable times to 
any person authorized to make such inspection. 

The Act formerly authorized the Minister 
to set up an advisory board of not more 
than five members for each zone or group of 
zones covered by a schedule, to hear com- 
plaints, assist in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act and fix minimum wages for handi- 
capped workers. The title of this body has 
now been changed to “advisory committee” 
and its jurisdiction extended to include any- 
thing which it is authorized by the schedule 
to do. Where the committee is authorized 
to collect or pay money, it is to be deemed 
for this purpose to be a corporation. 

Formerly an employer violating the pro- 
visions of a schedule was to be ordered to 
pay the amount of unpaid wages to the 
employees affected or, if an employee had 
participated in the offence, to the Board for 


the purposes of the Province. This section 
has been amended to provide that in all cases 
such unpaid wages shall be paid to the Board. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An Act to amend the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act provides that the Board may, of 
its own motion, refer a question to a medical 
referee. Formerly such reference could only 
be made on application of the employer or 
workman concerned. The definition of 
“tuberculosis” was made clearer and the time 
limit for making a claim for disability caused 
by silicosis, which formerly was two years 
from the date of leaving employment, was 
extended to three years. As before, the Board 
may allow any case due to uncomplicated 
silicosis which it considers should in_ justice 
be allowed. 

The schedule of industrial diseases was 
amended by the addition of the following: 
Retinitis due to electro-welding or acetylene 
welding; poisoning by carbon bisulphide, 
carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, or their 
sequelae; polsoning by brass, zinc, or metal 
or by nitrous fumes or their sequelae; in- 
flammation of the synovial lining of the wrist 
joint and tendon sheaths. 

A further change in the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, which was effected by the 
Statute Law Amendment Act, entitles a dis- 
abled workman to the aid of drugless prac- 
titioners on the same terms as medical aid. 


Factories, Shops and Offices 


The Statute Law Amendment Act also 
amends the Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act to correct verbal errors and to make its 
wording accord with the taking over by the 
Industry and Labour Board of the powers 
and duties of the Minimum Wage Board. 


Employment Offices 


The Employment Agencies Act was amended 
to include agencies procuring persons for 
employment in any profession or business as 
well as for employment in skilled and un- 
skilled work. All such agencies are thus 
required to be licensed. 


Apprenticeship 


Amendments in the Apprenticeship Act 
divide apprentices into two classes which are 
included in schedules A and B. Schedule A 
covers motor vehicle repairing and the build- 
ing trades, while Schedule B applies to hair- 
dressing and barbering. Trades not included 
in the schedules may be brought within the 
scope of the Act on the same terms as 
formerly. The term “apprentice” where used 
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in respect of a trade in Schedule A includes 
only minors 16 years of age and over, but 
when used in reference to a trade in Schedule 
B may include any person 16 years of age 
and over. 

Trade schools which train or profess to 
train persons for designated trades, except 
schools or colleges subject to the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Education, are brought 
within the scope of the Act and required to 
be licensed. 

No person who is eligible to be an appren- 
tice in a designated trade and has not com- 
pleted his period of apprenticeship may be 
employed in such trade for more than three 
months except under a contract of appren- 
ticeship in accordance with the Act. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations for the grant- 
ing of certificates of apprenticeship to appren- 
tices who serve the prescribed term and com- 
_ plete their school training to the satisfaction 
of the Board. The regulations may also lay 
down the conditions upon which a licence 
may be issued to a trade school, fix the fees 
for such licences, prescribe the method of 
training to be followed and the manner in 
which such schools are to be operated, and 
may provide for the cancellation, suspension, 
and renewal of such licences. Where a trade 
school is carried on by means of offices, 
branches, or agencies in different municipalities 
a separate licence is required for each branch. 
Any person carrying on a trade school without 
a licence is liable to a fine of not less than 
$100 and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for not more than six months. The 
administration of the Act is transferred to 
the new Industry and Labour Board. 


Operating Engineers 


The Operating Engineers Act was revised 
to bring it into accord with present practice, 
but no major changes were made in its 
provisions. 


Mechanics’ Liens 


The Mechanics’ Lien Act was the subject 
of a number of amendments designed to make 
clear the meaning of certain sections and 
generally to simplify procedure. 


Vocational Education 


An amendment to the Vocational Education 
Act, effective from January 1, 1937, provides 
that the cost of education of county pupils 
attending vocational schools and schools with 
vocational departments shall be borne in equal 
shares by the county and the municipality in 
which such pupils reside, instead of by the 
county alone as formerly. 

37719—34 


Mothers’ Allowances and Old Age Pensions 


An Act to amend the Mothers’ Allowances 
Act, which comes into force on April 1, 1937, 
relieves municipalities from the liability to 
contribute to any allowance granted under 
the Act and payable after March 31, 1937. 
Liability for contributions to allowances paid 
prior to April 1, however, is to continue. 
Provision is made for the appoimtment in 
each county, city, and separated town of a 
local board for the purposes of the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act and the Old Age Pensions 
Act. The Board is to be composed of five 
members, two of whom are to be appointed 
by the council of the municipality and three 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, in- 
cluding in each group one woman. The Gov- 
ernment may, however, appoint a separate 
board for each Act or may dissolve any 
local board. The clerk of a municipality, or 
such officer as the council may designate, is 
to be a local authority for the purpose of 
receiving applications under the Mothers’ 
Allowances Act. Written notice of the grant- 
ing of an allowance is, as formerly, to be 
given to the local board of the municipality 
in which the applicant resides. The Minister, 
with the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may make regulations providing 
for the appointment of investigators for un- 
organized territory and prescribing their duties 
and the duties of local boards. 

Amendments similar to the above were 
made in the Old Age Pensions Act, and the 
definition of “old age pension” was altered 
to include a pension payable to a blind person 
under the Old Age Pensions Act (Canada) 
and amendments thereto. 


The Municipal Employees’ Pension Fund 
Act enables any municipality to pass a by- 
law establishing a pension scheme for its 
employees or any class or classes of them. 
School teachers and inspectors and the em- 
ployees of the Power Commission who come 
under other pension schemes are excluded. 
All pension funds are subject to approval and 
control of a Provincial Pensions Board to be 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and all schemes are to be on a 
contributory basis both for the municipality 
and for the employees, the contributions of 
employees being deducted from wages. The 
Pensions Board must have every fund reviewed 
at least once in five years to ascertain whether 
it is being maintained on an actuarially sound 
basis and funds must be so amended to main- 
tain actuarial soundness as the Board may 
direct. 

The Income Tax Act was amended to limit 
to $300 the exemption in respect of moneys 
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retained by an employer for superannuation 
or pension fund purposes. 


Bills Not Passed 


Two Bills of interest to labour were intro- 
duced but not passed. A Bill to amend the 
Mining Act would have given every employee 


of a mine or mining corporation the right 
to choose his own medical attendant in case 
of illness or accident. The other Bill would 
have fixed a minimum wage of $40 per month, 
exclusive of board and lodging, for men em- 
ployed on a piece-work basis at cutting, skid- 
ding, and bunching logs in the course of oper- 
ating a lumber or pulpwood camp. 


Manitoba 


Several laws of labour interest were enacted 
by the Manitoba Legislature which met on 
February 18 and was prorogued on April 17, 
1937. These included a new statute dealing 
with industrial disputes and amendments in 
laws concerning unemployment relief, taxation 
of wages and the hours of labour of drivers 
of public service vehicles. 


Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act 


The Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 
which repeals the Industrial Conditions Act 
passed in 1919 and amended in 1920, contains 
somewhat similar provisions to those of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act passed 
by the Parliament of Canada in 1907. 

It will be remembered that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which applies to 
disputes involving employers of ten or more 
workers employed in transportation, communi- 
cation, mining and public utilities, was, in 
1925, declared by the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council to be ultra vires of the 
Parliament of Canada in certain respects. 
Following this decision the Act was amended 
to make it applicable to the disputes in 
industries in the classes covered which are 
within the competence of the Dominion and 
to disputes in industries in those classes which 
are within the exclusive jurisdiction of any 
province if by legislation of that Province 
they are made subject to its provisions. In 
the years from 1926 to 1932, all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island passed legis- 
lation making the Dominion Act applicable 
to disputes within the province. In Manitoba, 
the enabling statute was enacted in 1926. 

The Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act 
of Manitoba applies to labour disputes which 
have not been made subject to the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of the Dominion 
but it does not apply to domestic service or 
agriculture. Like the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, it has to do only with 
disputes involving employers of ten or more 
workers and provides for the appointment of 
a board of conciliation and investigation by 
the Minister to deal with a dispute on the 
application of either party to the dispute or 
of the Minister’s own motion where a dispute 


has occurred or seems imminent and it seems 
to him expedient to appoint a board. 

Strikes and lockouts are prohibited under 
the Manitoba Act after an application has 
been made for a board, unless the application 
is refused or is not granted within seven days, 
or during a reference of the dispute to a 
board. Under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, all strikes and lockouts in the 
industries covered are forbidden until the 
dispute has been dealt with by a board. Both 
statutes provide that where an intended or 
desired change affecting wages or hours of 
labour results in a dispute, a strike or lockout 
is forbidden until an application for a board 
has been refused or the dispute has been dealt 
with by a board and a report made. 

In both statutes, it is provided that where 
a dispute exists, elther party may apply to 
the ‘Minister of Labour for the appointment 
of a board of conciliation and investigation. 
In Manitoba, when application is made for a 
board, the Minister may authorize such person 
as he thinks fit to inquire into the matter 
for the purpose of bringing about a settlement, 
or, if satisfied that the dispute 1s a proper 
one for reference to a board, he may appoint 
one and refer the dispute to it. In the former 
case, the person appointed is given full powers 
of a commissioner appointed under the Mani- 
toba Evidence Act. He must report to the 
Minister within fifteen davs or such time as 
the Minister may prescribe, and if, after con- 
sidering the report, the Minister is satisfied 
that a board is necessary he is to appoint one 
within seven days. Any party to the dispute 
may apply to the Minister to terminate the 
authorization of such person and the Minister 
may do so and appoint a board. 

Application for a board is to be made 
in writing in prescribed form to the Registrar 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
for the province appointed under the Act 
and is to be accompanied by a statement 
setting forth the parties to the dispute, the 
nature and cause of the dispute, an approxi- 
mate estimate of the number of persons 
affected, the efforts which have been made 
towards adjustment and a statutory declara- 
tion that, failing an adjustment or a reference 
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to a board, to the best of the knowledge and 
belief of the declarant, a strike or lockout 
will be declared. 

Application may be made by one or more 
employers, whether they be individual em- 
ployers or corporations acting through their 
duly authorized officers, or by two officers of 
a trade union acting on behalf of the mem- 
bers of a trade union when authorized in 
writing by a majority of the union members 
directly affected, or by two employees acting 
on behalf of their fellow employees, some or 
all of whom are not members of a trade 
union, when authorized in writing by a 
majority of the employees directly affected. 


Under the Manitoba Act, it is provided that 
a board is to consist of not less than three 
members; under the Dominion Act the board 
has only three members. Each member of a 
board, under both statutes, must be a British 
subject, appointed by the Minister from per- 
sons nominated by the parties to the dispute. 
In Manitoba, if either party fails or neglects 
to make nominations within the period pre- 
scribed by the Minister, which may not be 
less than forty-eight hours, he may appoint 
such persons as he sees fit. The members of 
the board may recommend a chairman and if 
they fail to do so within three days after their 
appointment, or within such extension of time 
as the Minister grants, the Minister may 
make the appointment. No person may act 
as member of a board if he has any direct 
pecuniary interest in the issue of the dispute. 

A board has power to inquire into all 
matters affecting the merits of the dispute 
and to make such suggestions and do such 
things as it deems proper for inducing the 
parties to come to an amicable settlement, to 
compel attendance of witnesses and production 
of documents, to take evidence under oath, 
to inspect premises and question any person 
on such premises and to employ experts on 
any matter at issue. 

If a settlement is arrived at, a memorandum 
of such settlement is to be drawn up and 
signed by the parties and a copy forwarded 
with a report to the Minister. Where no 
settlement is arrived at, the Board is to 
report to the Minister. No parties in the 
same interest to a reference may be repre- 
sented before the Board by more than three 
persons. All such persons must be British 
subjects unless the Board permits otherwise. 
Members of the Board are to receive such 
remuneration for their services and expenses 
as may be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council and no member may accept any 
gratuity from any interested party under a 
penalty not exceeding $1,000. 


As in the Dominion Act, the finding of a 
board of conciliation and investigation is not 
binding on the parties unless they have agreed 
in writing, before the board makes its report, 
to be bound by the Board’s recommendations. 
In such case, the agreement constitutes a 
binding submission to arbitration. 

Any employer making effective a change in 
wages or hours over which there is a dispute 
or any employee going on strike in a dispute 
concerning wages and hours until an appli- 
cation for a board has been refused or the 
dispute has been dealt with by a board and 
a report made to the registrar of boards of 
conciliation and investigation, is liable to a 
fine of not less than $10 and not more than 
$1,000. Any person inciting or aiding an 
illegal strike or lockout is lable to a fine of 
not less than $50 or more than $1,000. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council is 
given authority to fix the remuneration of 
board members and their expenses and to 
make regulations to carry out the provisions 
of the Act. 

Finally, the Act reproduces certain provisions 
of the Industrial Conditions Act recognizing 
the right of employers and employees to 
organize for any lawful purpose and to bargain 
with one another individually or collectively 
through their organizations or representatives. 
A mew section provides that a penalty of 
from $10 to $1,000 may be imposed upon any 
person who seeks by intimidation or threat 
to compel any employee to join or refrain 
from joining any union or association of 
employees in contravention of these rights. 

The Act does not apply to any strike or 
lockout existing at the time of its coming 
into force, April 17, 1937. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 
which empowers the Provincial Government 
and the municipalities to borrow money to 
meet the cost of relieving distress and unem- 
ployment, was amended to continue it in 
force until April 30, 1938. 

The Income Taxation Act, which repeals 
the Income Tax Act, 1924, and the Special 
Income Tax Act, 1933, is a revision of these 
two statutes. The sections of the latter Act 
which provided for a 2 per cent tax on wages 
have been retained, including the provisions 
for collection of the tax by the employer by 
deductions from wages. The amount of wages 
exempt from taxation is, in the case of a 
married person without a dependent child 
or children under 21 years of age, 50 cents 
an hour, $4 a day, $100 a month or $1,200 
a year. Where there are children, an addi- 
tional amount equal to one-sixth of that basic 
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rate for each child may be deducted. The 
amount exempt in the case of an unmarried 
person is 25 cents an hour, $2 a day, $50 a 
month or $600 a year. An unmarried person 
who has resident with him and totally de- 
pendent upon him, a parent, brother or sister 
under 21 years of age, a widow or widower 
who has a son or daughter under that age 
so resident and dependent, and a divorced 
person paying alimony under judgment of a 
court, is entitled to a refund of his tax if his 
total taxable income does not exceed $1,200 
a year. An unmarried person having totally 
dependent upon him a mother who is resident 
in Manitoba but who is prevented from 
residing with him by the nature of his 
occupation, is also entitled to a refund if 
his income does not exceed $1,200 a year. 
As formerly, employers are required to keep 
records and produce them for inspection and 
to make returns to the administrator. 

An amendment to the Highway Traffic Act 
provides that, except in case of emergency 
due to a break-down, no driver of a public 
service vehicle or commercial truck, including 
an owner who is also the driver, shall be on 
duty in driving such vehicle or truck for more 
than nine hours a day, or in any capacity 
for more than twelve hours in any twenty- 
four consecutive hours, or on duty for more 
than six days in any one week. 


Bills 


Four Bills of interest to labour were intro- 
duced but failed to pass. A Bill for an Act 
respecting the Right of Employees to Organize 
to Promote and Protect their Lawful Interests 
would have conferred on all employees the 
right to associate and organize themselves into 
a trade union, to bargain collectively with 
their employers and to conduct such bargain- 
ing through their trade union and its duly 
chosen officers or agents. The Bill would also 
have rendered it unlawful for an employer to 
impose or insert any condition or clause in 
a verbal or written contract or to continue 
such condition or clause in an existing con- 
tract, interfering with an employee in the 
free exercise of his rights under the Act. An 
employer who, by intimidation, pressure, threat 
of reduction of wages or loss of employment 
or by threatening any penalty, interfered with 
‘or prevented an employee in the exercise of 
his free rights under the above provisions 
would have been liable to a fine of from $10 
to $100 and in default of payment to im- 
prisonment from seven to thirty days or to 
both fine and imprisonment. In the case of 
a corporation the fine would have ranged 
from $100 to $1,000 and in default of payment 
the responsible officers would have been liable 


to imprisonment for from fourteen to sixty 
days. This Bill was ruled out of order as 
being similar to certain sections of the Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act which had 
already been passed. 


A Bill for an Act respecting the Extension 
of Collective Labour Agreements would have 
enabled the provisions of a collective agree- 
ment as to wages, hours of labour and appren- 
ticeship between one or more employers and 
one or more associations of employees to be 
extended by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council to bind all employers and workers 
in the same trade or industry in the district 
covered by the agreement. Under the Bill 
any association of employers or employees, 
party to an agreement might have petitioned 
the Minister. of Labour for the passing of an 
Order in Council. If the Minister deemed 
the request a proper one for consideration, he 
might appoint a board of three members in- 
cluding one representative each of employers 
and employees with an independent chairman. 
If the Board recommended that the request 
be acceded to, the Lieutenant-Governor would 
have been authorized to pass an Order in 
Council making the agreement binding under 
penalty. 


A Bill to amend the Minimum Wage Act 
would have brought domestic servants and 
agricultural workers within its scope. 


A Bill to amend the Shops Regulation Act 
would have enabled the owner of a shop 
affected by an early-closing by-law to obtain 
exemption from the operation of such by-law 
on application to the city clerk. In case of 
such exemption, each person employed in the 
shop on weekly or longer terms would have 
been entitled to one day’s holiday with pay 
in each calendar week in addition to Sunday, 
except during the month of December. Em- 
ployers would have been required to file 
monthly returns signed by the employees 
concerned. 





The report of the Minister of Education 
of Ontario for 1935 contains a statement from 
the Director of vocational education which 
indicates that the enrollment in vocational 
schools totalled 33,561 day and 23,803 night 
pupils during 1935. 

Commenting on the problem of finding work 
for vocaticnal school graduates, the Director 
states that “in spite of the adverse condi- 
tions, however, vocational schools have been 
successful in securing situations for many of 
their graduates.” 
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AMENDMENTS TO COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Administration placed with Commissioner under Minister of Labour 


MENDMENTS to the Combines Investi- 
gation Act enacted at the recently ended 
session of Parliament had the effect of pro- 
viding for administration of this Act by a 
Commissioner reporting to the Minister of 
Labour. The early adjournment of Parlia- 
ment led to the deferring of other changes 
contemplated in the Bill to amend and con- 
solidate the Combines Investigation Act which 
was introduced in the House of Commons on 
February 26 by the Minister of Labour. The 
Bill as introduced was reviewed in the Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1937, pages 311 to 313. 


After being passed by the House of Com- 
mons with certain amendments, the Combines 
Bill was referred by the Senate to the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Commerce for 
its consideration. Strong opposition by mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee to many of 
the provisions of the Bill, coupled with the 
desire for an early adjournment of the Par- 
liamentary session, led to the substitution in 
the Senate of provisions reducing the measure 
to an amending Act providing for the transfer 
of administration from the members of the 
Tariff Board to a separate Commissioner 
under the Minister. of Labour, and for the 
removal of a limitation on the use of docu- 
ments in court proceedings which had been 
introduced into the Act by a Senate amend- 
ment to the amending Bill of 1935. 


A further Senate amendment placing restric- 
tions on the independent exercise of the 
Commissioner’s powers to compel the atten- 
dance of witnesses and the giving of evidence 
was finally accepted with reluctance by the 
Minister and the Bill was enacted in this 
form upon being returned from the Senate 
for consideration by the House of Commons 
on April 10, the closing day of the session. 


The Minister of Labour, in moving accep- 
tance of the amended Bill in the House of 
Commons on April 10, indicated briefly the 
nature of the Senate amendments and reasons 
why their acceptance at that time might be 
recommended. His remarks included the fol- 
lowing :— 


Concurrence in Senate Amendments 


“When Bill No. 41 was sent to the Senate 
and referred to the Banking and Commerce 
Committee of that House certain objection 
was taken to the Bill upon the ground that 
sufficient time did not remain for the proper 
consideration of its provisions. Without con- 
ceding that point, we recognized that it was 


desirable that we ought not to give any basis 
for objection upon that score. Therefore it 
was arranged that the Act of 1935 should be 
substantially re-enacted as an amendment to 
Bill No. 41, with certain significant changes. 

“These changes are in the following terms. 
First, that the administration of the Com- 
bines Act should be transferred from the 
Trade and Industry Commission to a Com- 
missioner under the Minister of Labour. 
Second, that the provision with respect to 
the admissibility of documents which had 
been twice rejected by the Senate should be 
incorporated in the present Bill. 

“ ..The Senate has made an amendment to 
provide what might be described as judicial 
intervention before the Commissioner under 
the Combines Act can exercise his compulsory 
powers with respect to the summoning of 
witnesses and the production of papers. . . I 
think it will suffice to say at this stage that 
we are prepared to accept that amendment 
with considerable reluctance. That reluctance 
is not based upon any lack of confidence in 
the manner in which the functions imposed 
upon the Chairman of the Dominion Trade 
and Industry Commission or the President of 
the Exchequer Court of Canada may be dis- 
charged. My reluctance is concerned solely 
with my desire that no change in the existing 
legislation shall serve to impair the effective- 
ness of the method of investigation which 
was contemplated originally in the anti-com- 
bines legislation, and which has been pro- 
vided for in all the subsequent amendments. 
My fear was, and is, that to require judicial 
intervention may lead to a dilatory pro- 
cedure, which in turn may interfere with the 
effective administration of the Act. It may 
well be that my fears in that regard are 
groundless. 

“T would say that during the coming year 
we shall have ample opportunity to determine 
how far the legislation as amended by the 
Senate will enable us to achieve the legiti- 
mate purposes of the Combines Investigation 
Act. If we find in practice that the amended 
legislation does not enable us to realize the 
purposes of adequate investigation of the 
large scale business operations of this country, 
then we will be prepared to introduce further 
amendments in this House at the next session. 
We have accepted the amendments, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that, as we ap- 
proach what is generally conceded to be a 
phase of rising prices, we believe it is most 
imperative that the government should pos- 
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sess a Combines Act which will enable it to 
deal effectively with any abuses which may 
occur through the great power enjoyed by 
some business corporations or combines in 
producing an artificial enhancement of prices 
which is not due to the normal working of 
demand and supply.” 


Appointment of Commissioner 


Appointment of F. A. McGregor as Com- 
missioner of the Combines Investigation Act 
was announced on April 21 by the Minister 
of Labour. Under the Combines Investiga- 
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tion Act as amended the Commissioner will 
have charge of investigations into commer- 
cial combinations, monopolies, trusts and 
mergers in cases where organizations of this 
type are alleged to be operating to the detri- 
ment of the public. Mr. McGregor, as Regis- 
trar, was the chief executive officer under this 
Act from 1925 to 1935. He continued to act 
as Registrar of the Combines Investigation 
Act ‘until his present appointment. The head- 
quarters of the Combines Investigation Office 
will be established shortly in the Justice 
Building, Ottawa. 


Vocational Education in New Brunswick 


The eighteenth annual report of the New 
Brunswick Vocational Education Board for 
the fiscal year ending October 31, 1936, indi- 
cates that the total number of day-school 
pupils in attendance at vocational classes as 
at June, 1936, was 1,683. Enrollments in the 
evening classes totalled 1,215. There were 
60 teachers in the day schools at an average 
salary of $1,590, while 50 teachers were engaged 
for the evening classes. 

An analysis of the history of 338 students 
who graduated in 1936 showed that 154 secured 
employment along the lines of their training; 
31 were otherwise employed; 66 were taking 
advanced work; 71 were at home; 8 were 
nurses in training; 3 were in part time em- 
ployment, 2 were ill and the subsequent careers 
of three were unknown. 

Director’s Report—The Director’s report 
stated that “during the last two years there 
has been a decided change in the public mind 
regarding vocational education” and _ this 
change was apparent before the government 
decided to restore the grants, but was given 
impetus by such decision. 

He observed that “parents are beginning to 
see that there are opportunities for their chil- 
dren outside of the professions and that their 
natural abilities should be considered by the 
time the child attains high school age.” 

Commenting on the necessity of vocational 
guidance, the Director states: 

“When you take a boy who was intended 
by nature to be a plumber or carpenter or 
perhaps an ordinary day labourer and try to 
fit him to enter college to prepare himself 
for a professional job you are attempting the 
near impossible. A large percentage of the 
high school mortality is due to maladjust- 
ments in course selection. After observing the 
work in both vocational and academic high 
schools I am convinced that for the majority 
of boys and girls a combination of head and 
hand work is desirable.” 


Vocational Institute—The report describes 
the aims and purposes of the New Brunswick 
Vocational Institute, recently organized on a 
permanent basis. It was pointed out that 
the Vocational Institute presents distinctive 
features. As the name implies, its member- 
ship is open to all who are interested in 
vocational work, thereby enabling the organi- 
zation to secure the counsel of many not 
actively engaged in teaching, and so more 
completely to fulfil its first object—the ad- 
vancement of the educational interests of the 
Province and Dominion. In this respect it 
parallels the practice of the engineering pro- 
fession in granting associate memberships, and 
follows the lead of the American Vocational 
Association. 

By a definite program of professional im- 
provement, including annual conventions, 
library service and pooled information, it 
hopes to raise professional status and prestige. 

Its specific objects in this respect are set 
forth as follows: 

“To secure the professional and intellectual 
improvement of the teacher. 


“To unite vocational teachers of New 
Brunswick; to extend to them advice, assis- 
tance and protection in professional matters; 
and to seek for them a fitting degree of 
economic security.” 


At a conference of United States industrial 
and labour leaders, convened on April 20, 
by United States Secretary of Labor, Frances 
Perkins, it was agreed to consider collective 
bargaining contracts “sacred and binding.” 


This meeting was the first of a series of 
conferences of representatives of Government, 
management and labour to establish a formula 
under the National Labor Relations Act for 
avoiding strikes and lockouts. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions as at March 31, 1937 


The accompanying table gives particulars 
of operations under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chap- 
ter 156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, 
Chapter 42), and under the various provincial 
concurrent acts, as at March 31, 1937. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pension system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. With the recent entry of New 
Brunswick and Quebec into the system, all 
the provinces are now participating and the 
scheme is completely national in scope. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $365 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years pre- 
ceding, and has also resided in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension. The maximum amount of pen- 


sion payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private in- 
come the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if any, 
that their private income exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administrating Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the pre- 
ceding three months. At the 1931 session of 
the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the total expenditure. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was by Order in 
Council dated March 1, 1935, transferred to 
the Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 
Accordingly the following table has been pre- 
pared in the Department of Finance. 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 3lsr, 1937 














British . New. . . 
epee Coluiabia rae ranaaick Pave see Shee 
effective nee effective a ies effective effective 

Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 March 1, 1934} Nov. 1, 1929 

Total number of pensioners....... 9,100 10,824 11,559 9,803 13,456 55,950 
Average monthly pension.......... 18 13 19 29 18 64 13 39 14 49 18 19 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

HOVULAGION ence cs ete cree. 1-18 1-44 1-63 2-25 2-51 1-52 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total population. . 2-33 3-60 3-09 4-14 5-03 4-39 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age...... 50-55 40-09 52-54 54:46 49-84 34-64 
Domiaee apd acel petals 

tions for quarter endin arc 

on; 1937... Perna cotecere crs ‘ FE De anne ee 370,650 49 469,046 89 487,870 40 | 309,036 34 444,210 10 2,242,833 03 
Dominion cron atte ns oo 

tions for fiscal year, April 1, = 

1936 to March 31,1937... Lee. $1,409,059 79 | 1,828,267 82 1,922,415 33 | 868,308 30 | 1,764,915 17 9,146,837 58 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tionsfrom inception of Act....... $6,494,509 85 | 9,957,074 92 10,704,499 16 | 868,308 30 | 4,975,186 85 49,321,892 49 

PB. uebec Saskatchewan Wels. 
Act ¢ Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 | Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Total number of pensioners....... 1,768 22,620 11,436 8 146,524 
ANeIsES cay pension....... 10 58 18 68 16 51 19+ 10)'| 2 caiman re gerrecent 

ercentage of pensioners to tota 

populationieamteee hele were oe 1-92 0-74 1-23 OOS Te ereeate pce terse 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
sk of =e to total population 6-30 3:07 2-36 1007 teeth cee eee 

ercentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 yearsofage....... 30-48 23-81 51-98 S00 |i Seco eee err 
poe jCoreeament unt 

utions for uarter endin 

March 31, 1937. ee Pe ee ; $ 40,987 50 72,345,107 05 431,458 17 464 10 7,141,664 07 
ph ed Sone ear 

utions for fiscal year April 1, 

1936 to March 81, 1937.......... $ 161,527 62 2,345,107 05 1,706,190 29 1,722 57 21,149,351 52 
Dominion Government  contri- 

butions from inception of Act....|$ 512,515 87 2,345,107 05 9,683,814 68 11,327 97 94,874,297 14 


* Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1936—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
+ Represents Federal Government’s share of pension payments from Aug. 1, 1936, to March 31, 1987. 
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ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1935 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Etc. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 
the Statistics Act of 1918, takes annually 
by mail an industrial census covering statistics 
of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., and general 
manufacturing in Canada. Preliminary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for the year 
1935 have been issued, and the accompanying 
tables give the figures in some detail. 

The first table contains summary figures 
for all manufacturing industries for 1930 and 
from 19382 to 1935, numbers of establishments, 
capital invested, employees on salaries and 
wages and value of production. The figures 
show increases from 1934 to 1935 in all the 
items except number of establishments and 
amount of capital invested, which show slight 
‘decreases. The figures for the other items 
show a continuation of the improvement 
which began in most cases in 1934 following 
declines from 1930. The upward movement 
in the cost of materials which began in 1933 
continued in 1985, there having been sub- 
stantial increases in the prices of raw materials 
as well as in the amounts of raw materials used 
by manufacturing industries. The decrease 
in total wages paid each year from 1929 to 
1983 would be due in part to short time 
operations, prevailing in nearly all industries 
during this period, followed by increase in 
1934 and 1935. 

The second table shows the number of em- 
ployees on salaries and on wages with salaries 


and wages paid as well as the number of 
establishments, for 1935, by provinces and 
by groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 


Statistics for 1934 appeared in the issue of 
the Lasour GazerTe for April, 1936, pp. 334- 
336. The issue for September, 1935, pp. 823- 
825, contained figures as to the numbers of 
wage-earners classified according to the regular 
hours of work per week, 40 or less, 44, etc., 
up to 60 and over 60. Similar information 
for 1984 and 1935 will be available for publi- 
cation in a future issue. 

The third table gives the figures as to 
numbers of employees and salaries and wages 
paid in in other industries for which figures 
are collected annually. It will be noted that 
the number of employees has increased in 
1935 in all industries except fishing and electric 
railways. The aggregate amount of salaries 
and wages in each industry for which this in- 
formation is available thas increased. 


Figures from the Decennial Census of 
1931, Bulletin XXXI, showing numbers of 
gainfully employed persons in all industries 
were given in the Lasour Gazxrts, for August, 
1933, pp. 819-821 also figures from Bulletin 
XXXII, as to numbers of wage earners, 
weeks employed and average earnings, were 
given in the Lasour Gazette, for November, 
1933, pp. 1094-1095. 


= 


TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930 AND 1932 TO 1935 ; 


Change 

per cent in 

Items 1930 1932 1933 1934 1935 1935 

over 1934 

Hstablishments, «....5..2..- 64 No. 24,020 24,544 25,232 25, 663 25,491 - 7 
Capitaliinvested... J. .:..0.2en eo $ | 5,208,316, 760) 4, 741,255,610] 4,689,373, 704) 4, 703,917,730) 4,698,991, 853 - -l 
Employees on salaries............ No. 92,943 95,070 4,494 ; ,o79} + 5-7 
SALATIOS eh, ctelele aks cote een $ 184,239,117} 164,695,605) 151,860,323] 160,986,876} 173,020,195 + 7-5 
Average salary:..i33 tcBee: see $ 1,982 1,732 1,607 1,614 1,639 + 1-5 
Employees on wages.............. No. 551,496 400,328 399, 409 445, 432 477,295 + 1-2 
Waves .cntorceh! ae. See $ 551,853,649) 341,187,718) 318,701,767] 372,607,759} 417,306,709} + 12-0 
AVGPASO WALES: ..<.c5:e) ce ec sahestae $ 1,001 852 785 837 874 + 4-4 
Cost Of Materiais’..00c. eee eee $ | 1,666,983,902} 955,968,683} 969,188,574] 1,230,977,053] 1,420,885,153) + 15-4 
Value of production............... $ | 3,428,970,628) 2,126,194,555] 2,086, 847,847) 2,533, 758,954) 2,807,337,381 + 10-8 
Value added by manufacture..... $ | 1,761,986, 726] 1,170,225,872) 1,004,380, 223) 1,222,943,899] 1,302,179,099} + 6-5 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1935 
Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
= of estab- 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male {| Female Wages 
$ $ 
(a) PRovincss 
ECON ADA crc tees cin SOUR Oe aoe poled « 25,491) 82,041 23,538] 178,020,195] 366,778} 110,517} 417,306, 709 
Prince Bdward Island. : 12.8 «<2 Unb 08 of so ove 261 221 39 212,764 592 256 405, 642 
INO VAIS COLA. © owt is eet ea Rite hoot stove ce, trad: 1,350} 1,939 492| 3,266,082} 11,346 2,283} 10,776,592 
ING WHBLUNS WICK sos eee Oa eo hoes dale ate ss slakele 872) 1,691 410} 3,114,008} 9,840 1,996} 8,566,087 
Quebec RT ST hie bs ee ee ewe wie UR ae he oe ide 7,942} 24,246 6,410} 50,472,339] 112,034 46,981] 122,882,246 
ERI Sg Oo oe ic pee Rete Eh + to tS. 10,266} 40,649 13,340} 91,500,724) 176,789 50,660} 212,306, 483 
Manitobars tit aoa: oo see hie oo bebe ae oes ieee 1,099} 3,826 931) 7,357,184! 15,090 3,392] 17,343,882 
DASkArG ewan: sons tee Oo kacc neem mn ok + samen. 880] 1,756 313|n, E28 0000 Olle ongle 374| 3,889,396 
Bdberta ch... eyed. occ ted as oe phil Bish Sos «nie 1,002} 2,383 449} 4,028,651] 8,100 1,155} 8,475,798 
British Columbia and. Yukon. .-2ehe nee «acne 1,819} 5,330 1,154; 10,483,428) 29,075 3,420} 32,660,583 
(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
CANADA—Total.............00.0. cece ones 25,491) 82,041 23,538) 173,020,195) 366,778) 110,517) 417,306, 709 
Weretable: Products s.cctiaeot or re tctec-ottbitesats's: sob istons 5,402] 12,778 3,311} 25,375,328] 438,974 19,222) 49,484,119 
Animal Products..: 2. cae tee one: ehiacs ae 4 ober 4,402] 8,378 2,044} 14,590,298} 39,121 10,581} 39,444, 836 
Textiles and Textile Products.................... 2,275) 8,927 4,178} 21,424,283} 48,410 59,184] 75,150,671 
Wooditand: Raper Products tenaya.stl ecto ats.< «cies 8,186} 20,026 4,866] 39,042,919} 89,513 9,319] 89,153,605 
TRONGANE Gtswe LOD UCL aot Hoe a.crrsssin ees ea erntehons fake sees 1,249} 10,964 2,854] 24,855,596] 78,623 2,985) 85,546,770 
Non-ferrous Metal Products...........+.--+.0.0.- 505) 5,137 1,657] 12,490,118) 22,781 4,038} 27,825,359 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................... 1,188} 4,045 885} .8,176,057| 17,868 544} 19,249,167 
Chemicals and Chemical Products............... 734 4,989 1,879] 12,336,856 9,311 2,754) 11,378,449 
Miscellanticous Industriesss.)..d.0i06 led + ole 2b «feels 509] 1,847 5741 4,019,872) 7,959 1,890} 8,262,608 
Central Hlectric Stationsic...... ses. cee +2 sles cen 1,041] 4,950 1,290} 10,708,868) 9,218).......... 11,811, 129 
(c) InpusTRIAL Sus-GRovups 
Vegetable Products................00seeeeeeeeee 5,402] 12,778 3,311] 25,375,328} 43,974 19,222) 49,484,119 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc.............. 234 1,798 480) 3,889,159 3, 666 4,502 5,426, 404 
Bread and other bakery products.............. 3,045} 2,260 564] 2,866,264] 14,382 1,961) 13,503,648 
WSFEWETIOS Gethec.. «ck ssaenviste whe Os kebne's Sochieh « 73 917 126} 2,266,507; 3,381 36] 3,889,135 
‘Cofieo; teacind ‘spiceSiyies. 4 sees olin s+ cides 86 595 173} 1,392,881 788 562} 1,144,196 
Distilloriese. °.2 Uae. sao nas eee ays so Maule 16 285 80 924,517 800 415 988,754 
ilour and teed mills. see cess. sakes «ees Vi27\— 1.569 181} 2,094,324) 3,561 143} 3,071,183 
Hoods, miscellANncOUS-csmiecc ens see se ee ee 106 484 175 1,049, 730 645 439 883, 112 
Fruit and vegetable preparations............... 298 748 236} 1,423,060) 3,253 3,675] 3,640,421 
Rubber goods, including footwear.............. 45| 1,299 416} 2,947,122) 6,684 2,624] 8,070,309 
Sugar rohineries seessrae ee site atee oo) hier ae 8 333 55 1,078, 256 1,654 92 2,008, 435 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes................. 116 1, 602 602} 3,479,509} 2,113 3,828) 3,741,539 
Tobacco processing and packing................ 21 127 11 270, 289 762 589 671,913 
Animal Prodtictssne 3. shh. tc cae sees ee 4,402} 8,378 2,044) 14,590,298) 39,121 10,581} 39,444,836 
Bootsiand shoes; leather. .\. treme «21.5 )-(-1sfieles,. + 217 1,085 428 2,481, 228 8,946 5,471 9,261,643 
Buttermanducheesosn sore neckties see seis teen och 2,589] 2,850 726} 38,495,689] 10,861 349] 10,409,446 
Fish curing and packing...........--+---+-+e.+:. 630 475 75 708,075] 3,185 1,031} 2,171,478 
Far, COOMS Ee eee s wipes segs 2 0. aber ohe is oleteya\elies 309 544 156 1,030,514 1227 989 2,036, 063 
Gloves and mittens, leather.................... 46 137 40 246, 139 652 905 940,081 
Heather tanneries ch .cond sal ibe © 68s Eekemree ty aren 85 296 69 861, 893 3,486 116 3,058, 213 
Miscellaneous leather goods........---..++.00-. 218 421 124 613,415 1,303 574| 1,341,798 
Slaughtering and meat packing................. 139} 2,154 317; 4,265,175) 7,319 884) 8,188,172 
Textiles and Textile Products.................. 2,275| 8,927 4,178] 21,424,283} 48,410 59,184] 75,150,671 
Oarpots. mats AaUGieugs weirs a eeiie solr nets 24 1538 47 355,528 568 308 681, 168 
Clothing, factory, Men’S......-...+sseeeeeseee, 170} 1,250 385| 2,272,203) 3,901 3,760} 6,718,167 
Clothing, factory, women’s.............5...4.. 591 1,672 889 3,892, 895 4,311 11,022} 10,700,966 
Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s...... 113 223 45 293,475 835 1,364) 1,259,334 
Cordage, rope and twine.......-.-.seeeeeeeenee 11 77 24 247,566 618 282 774, 698 
ASORSOtS EY, Lvsee Peete aiic a deren olershe iolele +-evaters otauamrs an 22 159 210 524, 756 147 1,091 709,712 
Cotton vara and ClOUl ae te cteciarteltsivietes oisicsyere a 35 423 144, 1,168,749) 11,294 6,260) 12,042,516 
Dyeing, cleaning and laundry work............. 416 878 531] 1,856,247) 3,770 5,573] 6,482,887 
Hurnishing OOS, MEN Seis 6+ aecloci. oe sees saws ess 176 642 316} 1,586,914) 1,141 6,858] 4,201,341 
1S Key appa vs Meese aS 0 Acca RADA opr: @Blaws + ARNE 169 443 193 960, 186 1,744 1,831 2,699,095 — 
Hosiery and knitted goods.................05.. 163 921 578| 2,710,446] 6,038 10,974] 11,542,207 
Miscellaneous textiles, 0.€.8..........0.200 ee eee 10 276 61 758,998 858 177 914,808 
Silkaan diartiMCialisilic.ctee cds rns 0s osetia s eater ake 33 593 311|° 1,653,953) °5,551 3,633] 6,717,084 
Woollen:cloths wees. < «dads uae. bi eames a 65 361 126 982,524] 3,482 2,336] 4,126,079 
Woollenseoods,; MresSiascaeato sla. dels so ticce eine at 25 88 28 315, 469 788 248 839,935 
Woollen: yarn... Seeeie se -llee. ties 0 sickle stevie cetet- ms) 34 137 69 328, 089 1,174 1,246 1,581,079 
Wood and Paper Products...................... 8,186} 20,026 4,866) 39,042,919} 89,513 9,319} 89,153, 605 
Boxesiaind bags papers «area. Sald- cio pinslees vee 146 705 258} 1,978,139} 2,461 2,138] 3,453,921 
BOXES WOOO eet e sute rete eie oer ete Soke ose s ekel i 129 294 42 489, 339 2,338 228 1,452,418 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping...... 91 525 149 1,238, 104 1,366 393 2,438,700 
Wurniture jai Seek facta este debess Sais. ets ae 404 1,076 244 1,789,353 Tau 294 5,164, 744 
Wit hograp line caer mentees els aocya real ern rend 42 386 174; 1,305,189 1,356 528) 2,060,785 
Miscellaneous paper products........-.......5.. 102 413 207 1, 167,354 1,084 625 1,491,430 
Miscellaneous wooden products................. 93 150 42 288, 323 907 96 680, 761 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.......... 659} {1,144 177 1,547,163; 6,358 20) 3,728,534 
Printing and bookpmdings.. s.7. 25 acc. dhe so 1,182} 2,595 699} 5,162,026) 6,610 2,290} 8,545,133 
Printingeand publishing sj scpic sre. states Seach oat = 793] 5,798 1,914} 11,363,513} 7,955 1,222} 11,697,999 
Pulpand paper sceser cet be ce init eee es ea: 95 2,791 499 7,827,961] 23,913 633] 28,065,352 
Sa wanaills) ieee eeers, aicccstahts oh eines « a araarsergs stra. 3,698} 2,622 190} 2,250,109) 22,755 160} 15,461,548 
Iron and its Products......................005. 1,249; 10,964 2,854] 24,855,596) 78,623 2,985} 85,546,770 
Agricultural implements..................+0055 34 647 183} 1,323,053) 4,110 49} 4,002,567 
Automobiles -rrtiivesreess ra eerer eee ewes 20) 1,459 4711 4,046,338) 10,866 299] 14,751,261 
Antomopile supplies aacsacseetecsceine: ss Ao 82 548 237 1,400,411 5 2a 598 6,011,023 
Boilers, tanks and engines. gees. dete anes eles 56 443 89 897,149 1,871 7 1,874,705 
Bridge and structural steel work............... 18 564 66, 1,223,234) 1,426).......... 1,519,722 
@astings-andtorgingse sos e ieee cee 303 1,476 412 3,363,053! 11,720 152) 10,775,919 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1935—Concluded 





Number Salaried Employees Wage earners 
a of estab- |__| 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male { Female Wages 
$ $ 
ardwareind: tools: b-side tots oe ee eee 133 520 249 1,365,170} 8,893 681} 3,978,071 
Tron and steel products, 0.€.8............0.eceee 98 299 53 518, 465 981 30 852, 843 
Miaehiniery Mes. one ae es Fo Ree some 211 1, 656 487 3,658, 097 6, 684 122 6, 873, 154 
Primary ironmand, steclien.te. » aber aowaencicbee 53 706 125 1,441,393 8, 662 30} 10,837,997 
Railway rollgistocksv. sso. eocehheck even 37 1, 228 68 2,529,387) 15,602 23) 16,256,284 
Sheetimetal productsie Gyan sees seine. Oke 129 998 283 2,101,001) 4,591 708; 4,701,697 
Wireland wire! C0008). we sasscn com holiness. «eee 71 395 121 949, 495 2,699 262 2,803,495 
Non-ferrous Metal Products................... 505| 5,187 1,657] 12,490,118] 22,781 4,038] 27,825,359 
Brass and copper products..................00.. 124 712 172 1,548,322) 3,115 247} 3,101,590 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............... 182} 2,927 1,082} 7,144,241) 8,565 2,975) 10,450,518 
Jewellery and silverware.............-...------ 112 359 yi 939,633} 1,707 533] 2,092,717 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining........ 15 817 118 2,055, 694 SMOOO | ates one 10, 631, 662 
Non-metallic Mineral Products................ 1,188 4,045 885 8,176,057] 17,868 544) 19,249,167 
Aerated and mineral waters.................... 401 735 146 1,197,658 1, 899 90 1,708,913 
Cement and cement products................00- 103 196 13 306, 707 232 yn) 1,172,334 
Clayiproductasee . 62 Baraka . reenter eee 159 303 56 581,723 2,138 126 1,670,413 
GCokerand! casiproducts:.a sca. cect eae one eee 44 987 321 2,038, 602 2,798 1 3,589,259 
GIBSS DrOGUCES, © .\c.2. tear tte coe ee ees 6 ee 68 264 92 623, 090 2,515 264 2,667, 984 
PATA Oe wate he oo reset rae at hats HE PN SED 54 iy) 9 84,741 695 cate 471,308 
Petroleum, prodicts... ..2...cc0csececsstsene sk eee 58 830 99} 1,957,994) 3,917 10} 5,195,230 
Stone, monumental and ornamental.....:...... 222 292 36 424,728 735 3 749,501 
Chemicals and Chemical Products............. 734| 4,989 1,879} 12,336,856) 9,311 2,754) 11,378,449 
Acids, alkalies and salts..............0.0.0e005 18 584 110) 1,227,893] 1,925 8} 2,263,004 
Explosives, ammunition and fireworks.......... 8 373 127 887,933 922 195) 1,090, 625 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..... 166 979 530; 2,760,890 981 1,174] 1,739,362 
Miscellaneous chemical products............... 118 419 171 1,015,524 814 428 899, 238 
Paints, pigments and varnishes................. 80 1,045 322 2,546,999 1,530 163 1,695,117. 
Soaps and washing compounds................. 104 576 166] 1,369,325 973 216} 1,121,598 
Miscellaneous Endustries....................0.- 509 1,847 574, 4,019,872) 7,959 1,890} 8,262,608 
Brooms, brushes and mops..............+.e+0+: 78 223 87 420,273 888 219 717, 682 
Mattresses and springs..............0000eeeeee: 61 236 70 547, 737 1, 203 220 1,176,982 
Shipbuilding and repairs..............0000e0ees 39 309 36 678,022] 2,620 2} 2,624,364 
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TABLE III.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1929-1935 
(ANNUAL CENSUS OF INDUSTRY, DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS) 








Industry 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

Fishing; 

Number of employees............ 64,083 63,836 61, 832 64,484 65,506 68,634 68,557 
*Mining; 

Number of employees............ 95, 102 89, 200 72, 809 61,470 63,334 73,505 80,256 

Wages and salaries.......... $ | 124,490,511] 113,975,332] 91,969,299] 71,772,049] 70,031,805] 88,126,186| 100,080,559 
*Metalliferous mining; 

Number of employees............ 31,125 30, 623 25,434 21,931 25,443 34,143 38, 603 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 50,279,511} 48,851,303] 41,829,288] 34,983,704] 37,937,871] 50,818,448} 59,528,350 
Coal mining; 

Number of employees............ 29,739 29,172 27,860 26,960 25,375 25,961 26,198 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 42,376,378| 36,442,361] 28,802,428] 25,042,769] 22,378,736] 25,662,591) 26,595,344 
*Other mining; 

Number of employees............ 34,238 29,405 19,515 12,579 12,516 13,401 15,455 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 31,834,622} 28,681,668) 21,337,583) 11,745,576 9,715,198] 11,645,147) 13,956,865 
Manufacturing; (a) 

Number of employees............ 678, 270 626,581 540,412 480,003 479,186 530, 188 567,416 

Wages and salaries.......... $ | 788,218,021] 708,805,323] 598,238,605] 572,622,157] 444,180,213] 511,765,144| 567,806,911 
Electric light and power; 

Number of employees............ 16,164 17,858 17,014 15,395 14,717 14,974 15,458 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 24,831,821] 27,287,443] 26,306,956] 23,261,166] 21,431,877| 21,829,491! 22,519,993 
Steam railways; (b) 

Number of employees............ 187, 846 174, 485 154, 569 132,678 121,923 127,326 127,526 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 290,732,500] 268,347,374| 229,499,505] 181,113,588] 158,326,445] 163,336,635} 172,956,218 
Street and electric railways; 

Number of employees...........- 18,801 18,340 17,135 15,961 14, 883 14,544 14,381 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 26,984,061] 26,954,994] 24,647,391] 21,534,419] 18,692,236] 18,546,749] 18,649,517 
Telegraphs; (c) 

Number of employees............ 8,056 7,331 6,637 5,788 5,263 5, 624 5,903 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 9,379,779| 8,674,453] 7,875,058] 6,627,605! 5,870,483] 6,431,647; 7,030,830 
Telephones; 

Number of employees............ 27,459 26,575 23, 825 21,354 18,796 17,291 17,414 
pee OS aa eas dane ets $ 31,672,277) 82,085,948] 28,493,252] 24,115,545] 21,276,406} 21,167,834) 22,283,362 

press; / 

Number of employees............ 5,427 4,997 4,616 4,245 3,998 4,043 4,126 

Wages and salaries.......... $ 8,430,292] 8,182,525] 7,875,492] 6,399,435} 5,759,047; 5,621,807) 6,071,962 





(a) Excluding Electric Light and Power, which is given separately below. 

(b) Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express, below. 

(c) Not including operators paid on commission. 

(d) Full time employees only. 

*The figures for mining, etc., include non-ferrous smelting and refining, clay products, cement, lime and stone (monumental 
and ornamental) which are shown as sub-groups under manufacturing. 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON 
AND 1934. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 

each year from its agricultural corre- 
spondents throughout Canada information as 
to the wages of employees on farms in Canada 
during the year just ended. The figures so 
secured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February_ of 
the following year. Tables of these figures 
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FARMS IN CANADA, 1929, 
TO 1936 


have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as sup- 
plements to the Lasour Gazetts for January, 
1925 to 1937, inclusive, the first of these giving 
figures back to 1914. The accompanying table 
includes figures taken from the issue of the 
Bulletin for February, 1937, and from pre- 
vious issues. 


WAGES IN AGRICULTURE, 1929, 1934, 1985 AND 1936 


AVERAGE WAGES or Farm Hewtp In CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CrRoP CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BUREAU OF 
SraTISTICS 


Males per month in 
summer season 


Provinces 
Wages 
Wages | Board | and _ | Wages | Board 
Board 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Canada vues 1929 40 23 63 23 20 
1934 18 15 30 10 12 
1935 20 15 35 11 12 
1936 21 16 37 11 13 
Prince Edward 
TSANG 58. - 1929 34 18 §2 19 13 
1934 17 13 30 10 11 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 
1936 18 13 St 11 vil 
Nova Scotia... .1929 38 19 57 19 15 
1934 20 15 35 11 j1 
1935 22 15 37 13 11 
1936 22 15 37 12 11 
New Brunswick1929 40 20 60 18 15 
1934 ay 13 35 10 11 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 
1936 25 15 40 11 11 
CEU CES en ee. 1929 41 20 61 19 14 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 
Ontario ase. 1929 35 22 57 22 19 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 
Manitoba....... 1929 38 23 61 21 19 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 
1936 19 15 34 9 13 
Saskatchewan. ..1929 44 25 69 24 22 
1934 16 15 31 8 12 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 
1936 19 16 35 9 13 
PA DET Le 1929 43 25 68 AAs | PA 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 
1935 21 16 37 11 14 
1936 22 16 38 11 14 
Br. Columbia...1929 49 27 76 28 23 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 
1935 26 19 45 14 16 
1936 25 21 46 15 16 


Females per month in 
summer season 





Males Females 
per year per year 
Wages Wages Wages 
and | Wages} Board | and | Wages] Board | and 
Board oar oard 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

43 373 254 627 242 223 465 
22 171 167 338 115 138 253 
23 184 174 358 117 137 254 
24 206 168 374 126 135 261 
32 327 207 534 196 159 355 
21 167 153 320 110 121 231 
22 188 155 343 122 125 247 
22 190 161 351 126 136 262 
34 383 222 605 212 179 391 
22 195 165 360 124 129 253 
24 213 151 364 128 117 245 
23 245 170 415 136 124 260 
33 375 214 589 198 169 367 
21 214 152 366 115 130 245 
21 210 150 360 103 113 216 
22 257 141 398 117 101 218 
33 369 208 577 191 151 342 
19 164 129 293 96 96 192 
20 170 136 306 98 98 196 
20 196 136 332 106 100 206 
41 341 254 595 242 212 454 
25 73 171 344 137 150 287 
26 187 185 372 137 150 287 
2h 211 177 388 147 148 295 
40 352 256 608 222 216 438 
21 149 163 312 92 141 233 
21 160 163 323 92 140 232 
22 178 158 336 103 132 235 
46 398 287 685 256 240 496 
20 153 166 319 89 141 230 
22 173 172 345 96 144 240 
22 188 158 346 105 133 238 
46 404 274 678 253 232 485 
25 178 172 350 113 150 263 
25 189 178 367 115 156 201 
25 206 172 378 125 146 271 
51 482 310 792 291 271 562 
30 240 222 462 162 187 349 
30 242 223 465 160 187 347 
32 265 229 494 166 192 358 
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REPORT OF COMMISSION INVESTIGATING WORKMEN’S COMPEN. 
SATION IN NOVA SCOTIA 


HE Commission appointed on November 
19, 1936 (Lasour Gazerrn, December, 
1936, page 1100), to investigate the provisions 
and operations of the Nova Scotia Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, has recently made its report 
and recommendations. 

During the course of this investigation three 
hundred and eighty-five witnesses were heard 
and briefs were submitted by prominent labour, 
professional and industrial organizations. In 
addition, the Chairman of the Commission 
investigated the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards at Toronto and Quebec, and the Acci- 
dent Prevention Association for the Province 
of Quebec at Montreal. 


The Commission reported that “due to a 
misunderstanding, or an ignorance of what 
workmen’s compensation is, and was meant to 
be, there has grown up in the province a mis- 
conception of the Act, instead of being com- 
pensation for injured workmen, it is a system 
of unemployment insurance.” It was also stated 
that “employees were refused compensation 
and had their compensation greatly reduced, 
or cut off entirely, without a full and complete 
explanation, and in many cases no explanation 
having been given them.” The Commission 
referred to the fact that a complete consolida- 
tion has not been made of the Act which came 
into force on January 1, 1917, and suggested 
that the most important features of the Act 
should be outlined in a comprehensive pamph- 
let “which could be read and appreciated by 
employers and employees.” 


Increased Compensation Recommended 


The Commission (among other recommenda- 
tions) suggested that the Act be amended 
(Subsection 4 of Section 38) by substituting 


sixty-six and two-thirds per cent of $1,500 for ~ 


the death of a workman through accident in- 
stead of the present sixty per cent of $1,200. 
It was also suggested that section 38 be further 
amended in such a way as to provide that 
where a workman leaves no widow (or the 
widow subsequently dies) the person taking 
eare of the children should be entitled to re- 
ceive the same monthly payments of compen- 
sation for herself and the children as if she 
were the widow of the deceased. 

The repeal of sections 42, 43 and 44 of the 
Act is recommended by the Commission, and 
the substitution of a new section which would 
provide that where permanent total disability 
results from injury, the amount of compensa- 
tion should be a weekly payment during the 
life of the workman equal to sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent of his average weekly earnings 


during the twelve months previous to the acci- 
dent. It was further recommended that com- 
pensation for permanent partial disability 
should be raised to sixty-six and two-thirds 
per cent of the difference between the average 
weekly earnings of the workman before the 
accident and the average amount which he is 
earning, or is able to earn afterwards. The 
Commission suggested that “the amount of 
compensation to which an injured workman 
shall be entitled for temporary or permanent 
total disability shall not be less than eight dol- 
lars ($8) per week, or where his average earn- 
ings are less than eight dollars per week, the 
amount of such earnings, and for temporary 
partial or permanent partial disability, a cor- 
responding amount in proportion to the im- 
pairment of earning capacity.” 


Medical Aid 


It was recommended that sections dealing 
with medical aid to injured workmen be 
amended by providing that fees for such ser- 
vice “shall not be more than would be properly 
and reasonably charged to the workman if 
himself paying the bill.” The Board would be 
allowed to “authorize such medical and sur- 
gical aid, hospital and skilled nursing services 
as may be necessary as a result of the injury, 
for a further period as may be necessary, where 
in the opinion of the Board such services are 
beneficial to the workman and would tend to 
conserve the accident fund.” Travelling allow- 
ances for attending physicians should be re- 
duced from 75 cents to 50 cents per mile to 
bring such allowance into conformity with 
those in other provinces. 


The Commission was “ particularly impressed 
with unsatisfactory types of (artificial) limbs. 
supplied to injured workmen” and that such 
artificial limbs were “ill-fitting, clumsy and 
heavy, they are certainly not up to the stand- 
ard that modern manufacturers produce.” It. 
was recommended that a policy of industrial 
as well as clinical rating be adopted by the 
Board. 

The Commission also suggested several 
amendments to the section of the Act dealing 
with the “ Notice of Accident.” 

Referring to assessments the Commission 
stated that “probably thirty per cent of the 
payrolls of the employers” in the lumber in- 
dustry “are not reported and consequently 
they escape payment of that proportion of their 
assessments.” The Commission further stated 
that “The Board cannot escape some responsi- 
bility by not having investigators who should: 
travel the province during the whole year.” 
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The Commission suggested that where whole- 
sale and retail dealers (who are not covered by 
the Act) engage in work similar to an employer 
who is under the Act that such wholesaler or 
retailer should be brought within the terms of 
the Act. 


Representations were made regarding the 


advisability of an appeal tribunal, the Com- 
mission decided “that the considered opinion 
of the workmen is that they are opposed to 
appeal on all questions of law and of fact and 
we therefore suggest that section 34 of the Act 
as amended, be repealed.” The Commission 
expressed the opinion that the Board should 
act as a reviewing tribunal from the decisions 
of its own medical officers. 


Lumbering Industry 


Referring specifically to the lumber industry 
in the province, the Commission’s report states 
“in view of the fact that the lumbering indus- 
try in the past year was compelled to pay 
seven per cent on its pay-rolls into the funds 
of the Board and that many protests were re- 
ceived from lumber operators and the Nova 
Scotia Forest Products’ Association, it is neces- 
sary for your Commission to give it special 
attention. We would like to point out that 
between 1917 and 1936 the total income from 
the lumbering industry was $2,131,176.89. The 
accident cost for this same period was $2,327,- 
569.20, or a loss to the Board of $196,393.31. 
Of this deficit, $19,844.25 was incurred in 1935 
and $74,882.03 in 1936. With the increasing 
losses and suggested increases in compensation 
it is obvious that the industry cannot very well 
bear the added burden. If these losses are to 
be paid out of assessments levied on that in- 
dustry, the rate would be raised to a point that 
the industry could not carry. For these reasons, 
your Commission suggests that the increases 
recommended for employees be not made ap- 
plicable to persons employed in the lumbering 
industry, except by Order in Council after a 
careful and complete investigation is made of 
the whole situation, by a committee represent- 
ing the lumber operators and the Board. We 
might point out in this regard that the amount 
paid in compensation to injured workmen in 
1936 (for other than pensions) was $72,301.61. 
The amount of compensation estimated yet to 
be paid for 1936 is $92,000, making a total of 
$168,312.30. During the year 1936 there was 


paid for medical aid to persons employed in| 


the lumbering industry, $39,781.79 and the 
amount estimated to complete medical aid for 
persons injured in that industry for 1936 is 
$26,552.15, making a total of $66,313.94 for that 
year. 


Financial Position of Funds 


In dealing with Accident, Disaster and Pen- 
sion Funds the Commission reported: “At the 
beginning of this inquiry we discovered that 
a great deal of misunderstanding existed both 
among the employers and employees as to the 
size and necessity for both the pension and 
disaster funds, which are derived from the acci- 
dent fund. As of December 31, 1935, the pen- 
sion fund consisted of the sum of $5,819,913.87 
and the disaster fund of $667,538.96. In a 
province such as Nova Scotia, where coal 
mining is one of the principal industries, and 
we are liable at any time to have a disaster of 
major proportions, it is the opinion of Your 
Commission that the disaster fund is not too 
large. After careful investigation we find that 
the pension fund is no more than adequate to 
meet the oustanding claims caused by death 
and disability, and if the Act were repealed 
and the Board ceased to function, there would 
be left in the funds-sufficient moneys to pay 
all the outstanding obligations to injured work- 
men and dependents of those who have been 
killed in industry. In proportion to similar 
funds in other provinces we feel that this 
amount of money is not disproportionate to 
the liabilities they carry. We also wish to 
commend the Board for the high grade of 
securities contained in these funds.” 


The Commission also made certain general 
recommendations concerning improvement in 
administration, period of disability, courtesy 
and publication of regulations, etc. 


The final recommendation of the Commis- 
sion was that its suggested amendments to the 
Act should not be made effective until 1938, 
because of the fact that the provisional assess- 
ments for 1937 are based on the present Act. 





National Silicosis Conference 


The Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor has issued 
a bulletin (No. 138) entitled “ National Silicosis 
Conference” summarizing the reports of four 
committees appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor “to investigate and report regarding 
the industrial disease known as _ silicosis.” 
These summaries embody the findings of the 
National Silicosis Conference which first 
convened in Washington in April, 1936, and 
which met a second time in February, 1937. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, MANITOBA 
AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Report of Provincial Boards for 1936 


New Brunswick 


HE eighteenth annual report of the Work- 

men’s Compensation Board of New Bruns- 
wick reviews the administration of the Act 
during the calendar year 1936. The report also 
presents an analysis of accidents in 1935 based 
on complete statistics. 


The estimated income shown in the pro- 
visional statement for the year 1935 was $560,- 
271.38, while the actual income amounted to 
$601,478.19, made up from Actual Assessments, 
Interest on Current Fund, etc—an increase 
of $41,206.81 between the Provisional and 
Actual Income. 

The estimated expenditure shown in the 
statement for 1935 was $678,293.79, whereas the 
actual expenditure amounted to $641,358.33, or 
a decrease of $36,935.46 between the provisional 
and actual expenditure, thereby showing a 
decrease between the provisional and actual 
deficit of $78,142.27. 

The amounts written off to adjustments and 
bad debts shown as $1,408.99. The Board 
found it necessary to write off this amount 
mainly on account of debtors having left the 
Province or made assignments and received 
their discharge in bankruptcy. 

The increase in income is attributable to 
Classes Two, Three, Four and Five, the 
returns from these classes showing that there 
had been considerable more employment than 
the Board had anticipated. 


The expenditure for the year did not reach 
the figures that the Board had predicted, owing 
to the fact that a number of claims turned 
out to be more serious than anticipated, which 
necessitated carrying them over into the suc- 
ceeding year. The estimated cost of these 
claims had been placed at $33,854. While the 
year 1985 is relieved by that amount, it will 
go to increase the actual cost of 1936. 

The estimated deficit in the Provisional 
Statement for 1935 was shown as $69,561.69. 
To this must be added the amount of $1,408.99 
written off to bad debts and adjustments, 
leaving a net provisional deficit of $70,970.68. 
Deducting this from the decrease of $78,142.27 
between the provisional and actual debit bal- 
ances leaving an actual credit balance of 
$7,171.59. 

The total income for the year 1936 is 
estimated at $658,308.25 and the expenditure 
at $700,862.78, leaving an estimated deficit of 
$42,554.53. Deducting from this the surplus of 
$7,171.59 carried forward from 1935 leaving an 
estimated deficit of $35,382.94. 


Statistics for 1935—The compensation cost 
of accidents in 1935 of $586,329.80, shows a 
further increase over $558,490.38 in 1934 and 
$527,923.72 in 1933. On the other hand, the 
total number of accident in 1935 shows a 
marked decline from 7,858 in 1934 to 7,251 in 
1935. Of total accidents in 1935, 26 were fatal 
an increase of two over the previous year, 3 
were permanent total disability cases, 280 per- 
manent partial disability, 5,000 temporary total 
disability, and 1,942 involved medical ail only. 
In 1934 there were 358 permanent partial, 5,711 
temporary total and 1,765 medical aid only. 

During 1935 the average age of workmen 
involved in accidents was 27-19 years and their 
average weekly wage was $12.55, compared with 
an average age of 21:62 years and average 
wage of $8.78 in 1934. In temporary total 
disability cases the time loss was 156,179 days 
and averaged 31°26 days; while permanent 
partial disability accounted for 25,595 days 
lost or an average of 99-55 days; and perman- 
ent total disability cases lost 344 days, with 
an average 115 days. 


The causes of accidents in 1935 were classi- 
fied as follows: prime movers, 173; working 
machines, 356; hoisting apparatus, 194; danger- 
ous substances, 190; stepping on or striking 
against objects, 668; falling objects, 1,192; 
handling objects, 891; tools, 1,183; runaways 
and animals, 78; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 
279; falls of persons, 1,382; all other causes, 
965. . 

As a result of fatal accidents in 1935 pension 
awards to widows numbered 3; pension awards 
to widows and children, 9; pension award to 
child, 1; to a mother, 1; limited pension award 
to a father, 1; and funeral expenses only 10. 

Factory Inspection—The report of the Board 
also contains the annual report of the factory 
inspector for the year ending December 31, 
1936. During the year 1936 approximately 
1,200 visits were made to factories, hotels and 
industrial plants. During the year, 796 re- 
newal, and 104 new licences were issued for 
stationary engineers. 

Commenting on the upward trend in indus- 
trial activity in the province the factory in- 
spector stated: “It is most unfortunate, how- 
ever, that many employers have not thought it 
necessary to increase the earnings of their 
employees, neither have they thought it neces- 
sary to increase the number of hands employed 
with each increase of production. An increase 
in production, without a corresponding increase 
in earnings, or in the number employed, profits 
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only a few. A condition such as this leads to 
no ultimate good. It is strongly recommended 
that a Fair Wage Scale be put into effect at 
once in this Province. It is appalling to note 
the number of firms who are paying wages so 
low that if an employee is hurt and receives 
compensation he is getting nearly 100 per cent 
more than if he were working full time. The 
minimum amount paid by the Compensation 
Board is $6 per week. A firm that cannot pay 
a living wage should not be allowed to carry 
on business in this Province.” 


Manitoba 


The numbers of accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Manitoba 
continues to show a marked increase according 
to statistics contained in the report of that 
body for the year 1936. In all, 11,050 accidents, 
including 48 fatalities during 19386 were re- 
ported, compared with 9,907 accidents and 28 
fatalities in 1935, an increase of 11-5 per cent. 

Details showing the accidents as reported by 
the various industrial groups for the last two 
years are as follows:— 


Group 1935 1936 

Steam Hailways.. .. s- s. << 1,081 1,358 
PTOVINCC TOL VECO D Aes veld Hoe. seelsen a 282 549 
CitysoteWinnipess: Aalh.j.sdc oe Be 331 329 
General Body of Employers.. .. . 7,628 8,177 
Winnipeg Electric Company... .. .. .. 162 254 
Dominion GOvVermMenit an. meer eriycieete 422 392 
9,907 11,050 


The report also refers to final returns for 
the year 1935 which show that 9,895 accidents 
were reported to the Board as having occurred 
during that year. Of these accidents 83-2 per 
cent entailed the payment of compensation, 
either for medical aid only or for compensation 
for time loss and medical aid, while in 16-8 
per cent of cases no expense was entailed. 

On December 31, 1936, the Board had on 
its books 532 dependents of workmen killed 
in industry during the period March 1, 1917, 
to December 31, 1936. 

The total actual payroll for all classes of 
employees for 1985 was $58,108,660.36. Of 
this total, the returns for the largest group, 
known as the general body of employers 
showed a payroll of $30,784,435. 

In 1936, the actual cash disbursed by the 
Board amounted to $931,638.76 as compared 
with $867,229.50 during 1935. 

The report shows that the value of Board 
Orders passed during 1935 for the payment of 
compensation, including orders respecting 
Dominion Government employees and amounts 
transferred to General Unclassified Reserve to 
provide for future payments in fatal and 
permanent disability cases was $845,985.97 as 
compared with $798,103.38 for the year 1935. 

37719—4 


“During the year,” the report states, “the 
Legislature added silicosis, in so far as the 
foundry industry and mining were concerned, 
to the list of industrial diseases covered by 
the Act. At the same time a separate levy 
and fund were arranged for out of which to 
pay compensation in such cases. Provision 
was made for claims which had already 
accrued, and in all seven claims have been 
filed. 


“These cases are frequently very difficult of 
diagnosis, especially when the disease is com- 
plicated by tuberculosis as is usually the case. 
However, when systematic clinical and X-ray 
examination of the workman has been carried 
on for a few years, and a case history with 
successive X-ray plates is available for each 
man, this difficulty of diagnosis should largely 
disappear. During the past year the Board 
has put a great deal of thought and work 
upon this problem and hopes for some success 
in working it out. We are glad to report 
helpful co-operation from workmen and em- 
ployers in dealing with the matter.” 

The report also contains statistical tables 
analysing the accidents occurring in 1935, 
showing the number of compensable accidents 
in 1935 by classes; time loss per accident and 
average age and average wage; causes of 
accidents; month of occurrence of accidents; 
nature of injuries, etc. 

During 1935, the average age of workmen 
in all classes involved in accidents was 36-03, 
and their average weekly wage $19.97. In 
temporary disability cases 91,625 days working 
time was lost, an average of 24-55 days; in 
permanent disability cases 34,919 days were 
lost, an average of 166-28 days. Fatal cases 
accounted for 201 days time loss, an average 
of 9°57 days. 

The causes of accidents in 1935 were classified 
as follows: prime movers, 67; working ma- 
chines, 245; hoisting apparatus, 22; dangerous 
substances, 177; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 294; falling objects, 643; handling 
objects, 1,036; tools, 279; runaways and 
animals, 58; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 226; 
falls of persons, 693; all other causes, 3,963. 


Saskatchewan 

The seventh annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan pub- 
lished recently contains a provisional financial 
statement for the calendar year 1936 and a 
final statement for the year 1935. It is pointed 
out in the report that only a provisional finan- 
cial statement for the year 1936, can be given 
by reason of the necessity of adjustments of 
actual payrolls and outstanding liabilities for 
1936 not yet completed. 
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During 1936, employers reporting to the 
Board numbered 4,533 as compared with 4,492 
in 1985. The amount of payrolls reported, 
exclusive of the Dominion and Saskatchewan 
Governments (which are not asked to esti- 
mate their payroll but which make a deposit 
with the Board to cover the cost of acci- 
dents) totalled $27,008,607 as compared with 
$24,551,061 in 1935. 

In 1935, the Board collected the sum of 
$421,152.06 from all employers compared with 
$400,079.47 collected in 1934. Expenditures 
for compensation, medical aid, etc., in 1935, 
amounted to $430,456.71 leaving a deficit of 
$9,304.65. For the year 1936, the total re- 
ceipts are estimated to be $427,807.11, with 
estimated disbursements of $453,825.22 leaving 
an estimated deficit of $26,018.11. 

Claims reported to the Board in 1936 
totalled 5,402, an increase of 610 over 1935. 
The number of fatal accidents in 1986 was 14, 
there being a similar number of fatalities in 
1935. The sum of $179,930.92 was set aside 
to meet future payments for permanent dis- 
abilities and death claims. The number of 
pensions being paid at December 31, 1936, 
was 190 as compared with 157 a year ago. 


Unemployment Insurance in New York 
State 


In the Lasour Gazette for November, 1936, 
page 981, and December, page 1101, reference 
was made to the unemployment insurance 
legislation of New York State. This measure 
has been amended recently. 

The new Act eliminates the former differ- 
entiation between manual and non-manual 
workers and makes all workers in establish- 
ments where four or more persons are 
employed eligible to benefits if they receive 
less than $3,000 a year. The previous limita- 
tion was $2,600 a year for non-manual workers, 
with no limitation for manual workers. 

The measure also lifts the minimum benefits 
from $5 a week to $7 and makes time worked, 
instead of wages earned, the basis for com- 
putation of benefits. 





Unemployment Compensation in U.S.A. 


By May 1, 1937, 45 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Alaska had enacted unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and all the laws 
except those of Nebraska, Delaware and 
Alaska had been approved by the Social 
Security Board. The Alaska law is now under 
consideration by the Board, and the Nebraska 
and Delaware laws will probably be submitted 
shortly. The latest available estimates indi- 
cate that 18,520,000 workers are employed in 
jobs covered by the 44 approved laws. 


The report states that the disaster reserve 
has not been added to during the year and 
stands at $111,872.67. 

The average age of all classes of workmen 
involved in lost time accidents during 1935 
was 35:12 years and the average weekly wage 
of these workmen was $16.76. Temporary 
disability cases accounted for 43,843 days time 
loss, an average of 25-81 days; permanent 
disability cases accounted for 4,403 days lost 
time or an average of 84:67 days. Death 
cases accounted for 10 days of lost time or 
an average of 5 days. 

The causes of accidents in 1935 were classified 
as follows: prime movers, 65; working ma- 
chines, 216; hoisting apparatus, 14; dangerous 
substances, 150; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 577; falling objects, 643; handling 
objects, 322; tools, 247; runaways and animals, 
56; moving trains, vehicles, etc. 122; falls 
of persons, 551; all other causes, 634, a total 
of 3,597 for the year 1935. 

During 1936 the number of accidents re- 
ported totalled 3,997, of which 14 proved fatal, 
46 involved permanent disability, 2,280 tem- 
porary disability, while 1,657 required medical 
aid only. 


From February, 1936, to May 1, 1937, the 
States with approved laws had received Federal 
grants totalling $8,688,357.52 to pay all neces- 
sary costs for the proper administration of 
their laws. 

By April 15, the State deposits in the unem- 
ployment trust fund in the United States 
Treasury, plus accrued interest, amounted to 
$219,803,451.77. This represented deposits by 
33 States and the District of Columbia. 





The Manitoba Gazette of May 1, 1987, 
contains the revised regulations of the Taxicab 
Board under “The Taxicab Act.” The regu- 
lations cover rules of practice, operating 
conditions, drivers’ wages, taximeters, tariffs 
of fares, distinguishing markings, insurance, 
“drive-yourself vehicles ” and “ drive-yourself” 
booking office. 





On April 29, the five-day week was in- 
augurated in the composing rooms of three 
Toronto daily newspapers. Approximately 
400 printers are affected by the new schedule 
and means employment for about 60 more 
printers. 





New regulations (effective April 1, 1937) 
under the Boilers Act, 1929 and The Factories 
Act, 1926, have been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Alberta, according to 
the Alberta Gazette, of April 15, 1937. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Recent Orders Issued by Provincial Boards 


R ECENT Minimum Wage Orders issued by 
the Minimum Wage Board in Quebec 
and by the Board of Industrial Relations of 
British Columbia establish weekly rates for the 
printing trades and the seasonal canning indus- 


try in the former province, and for the bar- 
bering trade and summer resort hotels in the 
latter. 

The provisions of these provincial Orders 
are given herewith :— 


Quebec 


The Quebec Official Gazette, April 17, con- 
tains the text of two minimum wage Orders 
published by the Minimum Wage Board of 
that province, viz. governing employment in 
the printing, book-binding and lithographing 
industry; and in the seasonal canning industry. 

The former replaces two Orders that have 
been in effect since March 1, 1928 (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1927, page 1174 and Janu- 
ary, 1928, page 30); while the latter is an 
entirely new Order. 


OrpverR No. 3—Governing female employees 
and males when replacing females in printing, 
book-binding, ithographing and envelope mak- 
ing establishments. 

This Order, effective from June 14, 1937, 
replaces Orders No. 3 and 4 which have been 
in effect since January 1, and March 1, 1928, 
respectively (LaBour GazeTte, November, 1927, 
page 1174 and January, 1928, page 30). 

Since this new Order establishes an entirely 
different wage basis than the Orders it replaces, 
and since it now applies to males when replac- 
ing females, the provisions are set forth in 
detail :-— 

1. Minimum: The minimum wages stipulated 
below shall apply to all establishments covered 
by this Order. The territorial jurisdiction for 
the purpose of the present Order, shall be:— 

Zone 1.—City and Island of Montreal—and 
a radius of fifty (50) miles, in a straight line, 
from the boundaries of the Island:— 

Beginners, not less than 15 cents per hour. 

After 6 months’ experience, not less than 
18 cents per hour, 

After 12 months’ 
22 cents per hour. 

After 18 months’ 
24 cents per hour. 

After 24 months’ experience, not less than 
26 cents per hour. 

Zone 2.—The Province of Quebec—excepting 
Zone ]:— 

Beginners; not less than 13 cents per hour. 

After 6 months’ experience, not less than 
15 cents per hour. 


experience, not less than 


experience, not less than 


After 12 months’ experience, not less than 
18 cents per hour. 

After 18 months’ experience, not less than 
20 cents per hour. 

After 24 months’ experience, not less than 
22 cents per hour. 

(Whenever a female employee does a class 


of work, which ordinarily and by custom is 

executed by men, she then shall be paid not 

less than the scale of wages recognized and set 
37719—44 


forth, for such class or work, by a collective 
labour agreement, in all establishments gov- 
erned by said collective labour agreement.) 


2. Haperience of employees: The time of ex- 
perience of an employee shall be counted upon 
the working hours she has actually worked, 
based upon a working week of 48 hours, fifty 
(50) weeks constituting one year; therefore, 
1,200 hours of work means six months of ex- 
perience, 2,400 hours one year; 3,600 hours, 
eighteen months and 4,800 two years experience 
at the trade. 


3. Maximum of apprentices: The number 
of apprentices shall not exceed one-third of the 
total number of female employees. Any per- 
son having less than 24 months’ experience at 
the trade shall be considered as an apprentice. 


4. How wages must be paid: The em- 
ployee’s wages shall be paid to her wholly in 
cash; no deduction being permitted for any 
cause or purpose whatsoever. Said wages 
shall be given to her in a sealed envelope on 
which shall be written: her name, her register 
number, the date of the week or of the fort- 
night she has worked, the number of hours she 
has performed, the rate per hour, the amount 
of money enclosed in the envelope; same must 
be initialed by the person who pays the em- 
ployee. The wages are payable weekly, but in 
exceptional cases, where it is the custom, they 
may be paid fortnightly, but not later. HEm- 
ployees are advised to keep their pay-envelopes 
so they could be used, as proof, whenever 
necessary. 

(a) All employees—manual and non-manual 
—are covered by this Order, no matter what 
occupation they fill or the work they perform. 
The system of periodical changes from piece 
rates to hourly rates, or vice-versa, for same 
operation, is prohibited as such changes permit 
an illegal reduction of wages; the piece rates 
shall be uniform for all employees performing 
same operation. 


5. Deduction: No deduction shall be made 
for work that has been spoilt. No deduction 
below the minimum wage for absence shall ex- 
ceed the value of the time lost, based on the 
wage of the employee. 


6. Duration of labour: 48 hours shall con- 
stitute a regular week’s work. All work in ex- 
cess of the above period of 48 hours per week 
shall be considered as overtime and shall be 
paid for at the rate of time and a half. After 
having left the employer’s premises, any em- 
ployee who may be recalled to do regular or 
overtime work, shall receive an amount equiva- 
lent to at least two hours’ work. 


7. Time and a half, double time and holi- 
days: Notwithstanding the provisions of the 
preceding paragraph, whenever a_ Collective 
Labour Agreement provides for a distribution 
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of working hours, either for day or night 
shifts, or overtime, and also regulations for the 
observance of certain holidays, providing for 
time and a half or double time, said distribution 
of working hours and regulations shall be 
binding for all employers governed by said col- 
lective labour agreement, the same as if they 
were provided for by this Order; failure to 
comply with same shall render them liable to 
the penalties prescribed for any other violation 
of this Order, as long as the Collective Labour 
Agreement is in force. 


8. Waiting time: Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

9. Hxemption: The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions, it 
may also issue permits for lower wages on 
behalf of aged or handicapped workers. 

10. Discharge of employees: No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about 
to testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under 
the provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
strictly confidential. 


Orprr No. 26.—Factories Canning, Packing and 
Evaporating Fruits and Vegetables Which 
Operate Seasonally. 


This Order covers establishments which op- 
erate but from June 15th to October 15th. All 
other canning factories of fruits and vegetables 
come automatically under Order No. 14, group 
1. (Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, page 419.) 

For the object of this Order, and by virtue 
of Section 6a of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act (Chap. 100, R.S.P.Q. 1925), it is decreed 


that all manipulations of the product from 
the time of its reception, are considered as 
female labour; therefore, employees of both 
sexes are subject to the regulations set forth 
by this Order. 


1—Minimum Wage: No employee shall be 
paid a minimum wage inferior 123 cents per 
hour. 


2—Mode of Payments: The  employee’s 
wages shall be paid to her wholly in cash; no 
deduction being permitted for any cause or 
purpose whatsoever. Said wages shall be given 
to her in a sealed envelope on which shall be 
written: her name, the date of the week or of 
the fortnight she has worked, the number of 
hours she has performed, the rate per hour, the 
amount of money enclosed in the envelope; 
same must be initialed by the person who paid 
the employee. The wages are payable weekly, 
but in exceptional cases, where it is the cus- 
tom, they may be paid fortnightly, but not 
later. Employees are advised to keep their 
pay envelopes so they could be used, as proof, 
whenever necessary. 


3—Piecework: The piece rate shall be 
uniform for all employees performing same 
operation. At least 2 of the employees work- 
ing on piece, shall be paid the minimum wage 
above mentioned, 

4—Waiting Time: Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. At least, two (2) hours 
wages shall be paid for each call, 

5—Lodging: Lodging shall not be charged 
in excess of a rate of $1 per week, no board 
in excess of a rate of $3 per week (meals and 
lodging); nor single meals in excess of a rate 
of 10 cents per meal. 

The usual provisions as regards posting of 
Orders, penalties and enforcement, etc., are 
included in both Orders. 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has recently issued two minimum 
wage orders—one under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act governing the barbering trade, and 
the other under the Female Minimum Wage 
Act relating to employment in resort hotels 
during the summer. 


Orpsr No. 42,—establishing a minimum wage 
im the occupation of barbering. 


This Order, effective from June 14, rescinds 
Order No. 8 (LAsour Gazette, August, 1934, 
page 752). The major change is in the increase 
in the minimum wage from $15 to $18 for a 
week of forty hours. There is also a graded 
hourly scale for those whose week consists of 
less than forty hours. 

The text of the Order is as follows:— 

1. That where used in this Order the ex- 
pression “barbering” includes the work of 
male persons engaged in the shaving of the 
face or cutting or trimming or singeing of the 
hair or beard for hire, gain, or hope of reward, 
or in connection with any of the foregoing the 
shampooing or massaging or the treating the 
head or face. 


2. That this Order shall not apply to male 
persons employed in beauty-parlours or hair- 
dressing shops while working on women or 
children only. 

3. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum 
wage for every employee in the occupation of 
barbering whose week consists of forty (40) 
hours or more shall be the sum of eighteen 


_ dollars ($18) per week. 


4. That, subject to the exemptions granted 
from time to time under section 6 of the said 
“Male Minimum Wage Act,” the minimum 
wage for every employee in the occupation of 
barbering whose week consists of less than 
forty (40) hours shall be the sum of forty-five 
cents (45c.) per hour: Provided, however, that 
the minimum wage for any such employee in 
any one day shall be not less than the sum of 
one dollar and eighty cents ($1.80). 


Orver No. 30A,—relating to the public house- 
keeping occupation in resort hotels during the 
summer season. 


This new Order is in effect from June 15 to 
September 15, 1937, inclusive. Its provisions 
are as follows:— 
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1. That where used in this Order the follow- 
ing expressions shall have the following mean- 
ings respectively :— 

(a) “Public Housekeeping Occupation” in- 
cludes the work of waitresses, attendants, 
housekeepers, cooks, and kitchen-help in res- 
taurants, hotels, tea-rooms, ice-cream parlours, 
light-lunch stands, and other places where food 
is cooked, prepared, and served for which a 
charge is made; and the work of chambermaids 
in hotels, lodging-houses, and apartments 
where lodging is furnished, whether or not 
such establishments are operated independently 
or in connection with any other business; 

(b) “Resort hotel ” means any establishment 
situated outside the boundaries of any munici- 
pality, or any village municipality incorporated 
under the “ Village Municipalties Act”; 

(c) “‘Summer season”? means and includes 
that part of the year from the 15th day of 
June to the 15th day of September, both dates 
inclusive. 

2. That no employee in a resort hotel em- 
ployed in the public housekeeping occupation 
shall work or be on duty during the summer 
season for more than ten (10) hours in any one 
day, nor for more than fifty-four (54) hours 
in anv one week. 

3. That every employee in resort hotels in 
the public housekeeping occupation who is em- 
ployed for a greater number of hours than 
forty-eight (48) in any one week during the 


summer season shall be paid at the rate of not 
less than time and one-half for such excess 
time according to the legal rate to which she 
is entitled under the provisions of Order No. 30 
of the Board. dated the 26th day of September, 
1935, establishing a minimum wage in the public 
housekeeping occupation. 

4. That said Order No. 30 of the Board, 
dated the 26th day of September, 1935, is 
hereby varied accordingly. 

Order No. 30, to which reference was made 
in the preceding paragraphs, was summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerrs for November, 1935, 
page 1009. It fixed the minimum wage for 
experienced employees over eighteen years of 
age in the public housekeeping occupation at 
$14 per week of 40 hours or more with an 
hourly rate of 374 cents for a week of less than 
40 hours. 

For employees under eighteen years of age 
and inexperienced workers over eighteen years, 
the minimum rate was $12 per week of 40 
hours, with an hourly rate of 30 cents for a 
week of less than 40 hours. 

When lodging is furnished not more than $3 
a week may be deducted and when board or 
meals (21 in a week) are furnished, not more 
than $525 may be deducted weekly. 


REVISED EMPLOYEES’ RETIREMENT PLAN OF THE GOODYEAR 
TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY OF CANADA 


N October 1, 1929, the Board of Directors 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, announced the 
adoption of a pension plan, (LaBour GAZETTE, 
November, 1929, page 1222) for employees of 
the Company, the purpose of which was to 
provide and assist employees in providing a 
substantial annuity for old age. Recently, 
in adopting a revised plan (effective Febru- 
ary 1, 1987) the company states that “ex- 
perience under our own and other plans has 
definitely indicated that certain changes were 
desirable and necessary if the retirement 
benefits to employees were to be increased.” 
The general principles underlying the Re- 
vised plan are:— 


1. To give an opportunity to the em- 
ployees to provide themselves with a larger 
and more adequate retirement annuity than 
was possible under the Old Plan and to make 
such provision on the best possible terms 
with the Company’s co-operation. 

2. To adopt the revision on such terms 
that any annuities provided for service prior 
to February 1, 1937, either by the Com- 
pany’s or employee’s contribution would 
not be adversely affected. 

3. To continue to deal with past as well 
as future service. 


4. To continue to insure the Plan with 
the Insurance Company so that every em- 
ployee placed upon the Pension Roll will 
have a guaranteed income for the rest of 
his life. 

The booklet issued by the company states 
that “It will be observed that the Revised 
Plan has a number of distinct advantages over 
the Old Plan, chief among which is that the 
Company’s contributions for annuities will 
not cease at the end of 20 years’ service, as 
in the case under the Old Plan, but will be 
continued after that time for every year of 
service until the employee’s normal retire- 
ment date or actual retirement if earlier, 
assuming that, in the meantime, the em- 
ployee is a contributor to the Plan.” It is 
also stated that the company is increasing 
its contribution in the provision of retirement 
annuities for its employees. 

Administration—The administration of the 
revised plan is to be carried out by the 
Pension Board established under the former 
scheme. The Pension Board consists of five 
officers or employees of the Company 
appointed from time to time by, and re 
sponsible to, the Board of Directors. 

Eligibilty—All present regular employees 
of the Company are eligible to join the re- 
vised plan if they had completed at least one 
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year of continuous service on February 1, 
1937 and are not over age 65 if males, and age 
60 if females. Other present regular 
permanent employees and new _ regular 
permanent employees will be eligible to join 
the Revised Plan on completion of one year 
of continuous service provided they have not 
passed their 65th birthday if a male or their 
60th birthday if a female. All employees who 
completed 20 years of continuous service in 
any year prior to 1937 and received a paid up 
retirement annuity certificate would not have 
been entitled to any further retirement 
annuity under the old scheme; however, such 
employees are now eligible to contribute and 
receive further retirement annuity credits 
under the revised plan. 

Provision is also made in the revised plan 
whereby the company will purchase at its 
expense a retirement annuity for the period 
from the date of an employees’ completion of 
20 years continuous service up to February 
1, 1937, or to their normal retirement date. 
This particular retirement annuity is in addi- 
tion to any, which employees might become 
entitled to after February 1, 1937, by joining 
the revised plan. 

Retirement annuities are payable on the 
date an employee retires and subsequent 
monthly payments will be made as long as 
the employee lives. Provision is made for 
the retirement before his normal retirement 
date, of any employee, who in the opinion of 
the Pension Board has become incapable of 
continuing in active service. Such an em- 
ployee will rceive a reduced scale of pension. 
In the case of an employee who is retained in 
the company after his normal retirement date 
he may be retired at any time thereafter, but 
no pension will be payable until actual retire- 
ment and then it will be paid at the same 
annual rate as if he had retired on his normal 
retirement date. 

Classification of Employees—Under the old 
plan, employees were divided into classes:— 
A “non-depositors” or “non-contributors” and 
B—“depositors” or “contributors.” Under 
the revised plan no classification of employees 
is made, as retirement annuity benefits for 
service after February 1, 1937, are only pro- 
vided for contributors to the scheme. 

Contributions —Contributing employees are 
divided into approximately nine groups 
according to annual rate of earnings. Em- 
ployees with annual earnings of $1,100 and 
under, contribute $2 monthly, and their monthly 
rate of retirement annuity will be computed 
at $1 for each completed year as a contri- 
butor in that wage class. Thus a contributing 
employee who remained in this particular 
salary group for 30 years would receive $30 a 
month retirement annuity. Similarly em- 
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ployees in the salary group $4,500 to $5,100 
contribute $12 a month and receive $6 a month 
for each completed year as a contributor in 
that particular class. Therefore it will be 
seen that in computing an employee’s pension 
the various salary groups he has been in during 
his service with the company has to be taken 
into account. Without taking into consider- 
ation the annuities already purchased under 
the old plan, the amount of annual retirement 
annuity provided under this revised scheme 
will be about 14 per cent of the total earnings 
of the employee for all years of service after 
February 1, 1937 to his or her normal retire- 
mient date. The company is paying the 
balance of the net cost of the retirement annui- 
ties outlined above. Contributions are to be 
deducted by the Company from employees’ 
regular earnings and turned over to the in- 
surance company administering the plan. 

The revised plan also provides for such 
circumstances as lay-offs, death of contributor, 
termination of service, options, assignments 
of benefits, etc. The total and permanent 
disability insurance provided under the old 
plan, except for those employees who are now 
receiving payments on that account are dis- 
continued under the revised scheme. Indi- 
vidual cases of employees becoming dis- 
abled after 15 or more years of continuous 
Service are to be considered by the Pension 
Board and will be treated independently of 
the new plan on a discretionary basis by the 
Company. 





The Consumers Guide of April 5, 1987, 
gives the following statistics regarding Federal 
credit unions in the United States as at 
September 30, 1936: Number of credit unions, 
1,674; number of members, 252,176; paid-in 
capital, $6,448,815; number of loans made to 
members, 201,768; value of loans (2 years), 
$12,992,880; loans outstanding, September 30, 
1936, $5,511,398; transferred to reserves (for 
bad loans), $85,134; losses charged off, $1,070. 


By a majority of 132 to 15, the New York 
State Assembly passed the Moffat Bill, pro- 
hibiting the sale of child labour products in 
that State. This measure was drafted to 
conform with provisions contained in a Bill 
introduced at Washington by Senator Wheeler 
to regulate the inter-state transportation of 
merchandise manufactured wholly or in part 
by child labour subsequent to January 1, 1938. 





Special regulations governing hairdressing 
schools and barber schools in British Columbia 
were published recently in the British Colum- 
bia Gazette. These establish the hours for 
students, the course of study, the rates to be 
charged for materials, health and safety provi- 
sions, and the fees, etc. 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1937 


According to a statement issued recently by 
the Department of Mines and Natural Re- 
sources, Immigration to Canada during the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1937, totalled 
12,023, an increase of 8:3 per cent over the 
number arriving in the preceding fiscal year. 
Of this number, 5,113 migrants came from the 
United States, 2,264 from British ports, and 
4,646 from other ocean ports. The figures also 
show that there was a 10-5 per cent increase 
over the corresponding period a year ago in 
the numbers coming from the British Isles; a 
slight decrease in those from the United States; 
a 31-0 per cent increase in migrants from 
Northern European countries; while “other 
races” increased 15-6 per cent. 


The following table indicates the occupations 
of the immigrants :— 


Via Ocean From 
Occupation Ports U.S.A. Totals 
Farming Class— 
ales a ele te 523 312 835 
Females.......... 335 154 489 
Children\.......:-. 591 166 757 
Labouring Class— 
aless Reales 151 130 281 
Hemalesa.. «ee oct 18 39 57 
Children: +... - oo 38 71 
Mechanics— 
Malesia teeter. 184 239 423 
Females.......... 68 112 180 
ra? Children es. 2. 47 74 121 
Trading Class— 
IMSICS cco. mere es 198 379 577 
Females.......... 70 175 245 
Children......... 45 118 163 
Mining Class— 
Malosiiuocee est 13 19 32 
Females.........- 5 6 11 
Children......... AYN teh cee tac 
Female Domestic 
Servants— 
18 years and over. 440 61 501 
Under 18 years... 7 Ua erica ee 79 
Other Classes— 
Males... nc sear 283 420 703 
Females.......... 1,922 1,576 3,498 
Children ccs? 1,901 1,095 2,996 





Ontario was stated to be the destination of 
5,140 of these new arrivals, 2,033 went to 
Quebec, 1,007 to Manitoba, 1,373 to British 
Columbia, 923 to Alberta, 525 to Saskatchewan, 
683 to Nova Scotia, 260 to New Brunswick, 71 


to Prince Edward Island, 3 to Yukon Territory 
and 5 to the Northwest Territories. 





Eight-Hour Day for Graduate Nurses 


On April 29, the Governors of the Hamilton 
General Hospital approved of the adoption, 
for a six months’ trial period, of the compul- 
sory eight-hour day for graduate nurses attend- 
ing cases in the hospital. The plan was 
inaugurated at the request of the Registered 
Nurses’ Association and upon recommendation 
of the Superintendent of the hospital will 
provide additional employment without 
increasing the charge to patients. 


Under the previous arrangement two nurses 
served twelve hours each and were paid $5 
each, plus $1 each to cover the cost of meals, 
or a total of $12 for the twenty-four hour 
service. In future, three nurses, on shifts of 
eight hours each will complete the twenty- 
four hour schedule, receiving $3.50 each, or 
$10.50 in all, and the remaining $1.50 will go 
to the institution to pay for meals. 

Summarizing changes in purchasing power 
from 1929 to 1936, an article in the April issue 
of the Labor Information Bulletin published 
by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, states that “the trends of industrial 
production, of factory employment and pay 
rolls, and of farm income indicate that during 
the period from 1932 through 1936 there has 
been a considerable increase in the purchasing 
power of wage earners and farmers, and no 
doubt also in the purchasing power of the 
nation as a whole. This gain, however, was 
reduced in part by increases in wholesale and 
retail prices during the same period. 





Old Age Benefits in U.S.A. 


As of May 1, 1937, a total of 27,051,976 
social security account numbers under the 
Federal old-age benefits program which went 
into effect with the beginning of this year 
had been assigned to individual applicants 
whe have thus taken the first step toward 
building up credits for benefits when they 
reach age 65. 

The Social Security Board has opened 123 
field offices to bring the administration of 
this part of the act as close as possible to 
those who will benefit from it. Additional 
offices will be opened from time to time as 
the need arises. 
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RESTORATION OF COMPULSORY ARBITRATION IN NEW ZEALAND 
Summary of Report by E. J. Riches, International Labour Office 


HE history of industrial arbitration in 
New Zealand dates from the Industrial 
Concilation and Arbitration Act of 1894. From 
that year until 1932 the legislation provided 
compulsory arbitration of disputes between 
employers and registered trade unions which 
the parties were unable to settle by agree- 
ment and which could not be settled by 
conciliation under the Act. From 1932 
until the amending measure of June, 1936, a 
system of practically free collective bargain- 
ing was in effect. Now the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act of 
June 8, 1936, not only restores the compulsory 
powers possessed by the Arbitration Court 
from 1894 to 1932, but requires the Court in 
addition to fix basic rates of wages applicable 
to all workers covered by awards and agree- 
ments, makes trade union membership com- 
pulsory for such members, and provides for 
the application where practicable of the forty- 
hour, five-day week. (New Zealand’s experi- 
ence with compulsory arbitration has been 
outlined from time to time in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, an extensive review appearing in the 
issue-of March, 1928, pages 279-280). 


The following paragraphs on the latest de- 
velopments in arbitration procedure in New 
Zealand have been extracted from a report by 
Mr. E. J. Riches, of the International Labour 
Office: 


After four years’ experience of free collec- 
tive bargaining, New Zealand has returned to 
the system of compulsory arbitration of in- 
dustrial disputes. From March, 1932, to May, 
1936 the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court 
was limited to disputes in which women work- 
ers were involved and disputes referred to it 
by the almost unanimous consent of the 
parties concerned. The submission of disputes 
to Conciliation Councils was still compulsory, 
but with the exceptions noted, if conciliation 
failed, no outside authority could intervene. 
By the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Amendment of June 8, 1936, the obligation to 
submit to Conciliation Councils all disputes 
between registered organizations of employers 
and workers is maintained, but if no agree- 
ment is reached, the Arbitration Court must 
determine the points at issue. In addition, 
the Court is charged with new and heavy 
responsibilities, and important changes have 
been made in the rules governing the scope of 
its awards and the organizations under its 
jurisdiction. ... 


Provisions of New Law 


The main provisions of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Amendment Act, 
1936, are concerned with the fixing of a basic 
wage, the scope and membership of trade 
unions, the powers of the Arbitration Court 
and the forty-hour week. In the following 
paragraphs these provisions and certain others 
worthy of note are summarized. 

Under the provisions relating to basic rates 
of wages the Arbitration Court is required 
to fix by general order within three months 
a basic rate for adult male workers employed 
in any industry to which any award or in- 
dustrial agreement relates and a separate basic 
rate for adult female workers so employed. 
The basic rate for male workers must be 
sufficient to enable a man to maintain a wife 
and three children “in a fair and reasonable 
standard of comfort.” In fixing the basic 
rates, which may be amended at intervals of 
not less than six months, the Court shall 
have regard to the general economic and 
financial conditions affecting trade and imdus- 
try in New Zealand and to the cost of living. 
Whatever rates may have been fixed in 
awards or agreements, no adult male or 
female worker, unless in possession of a per- 
mit issued by the Court, in any industry 
covered by an award or agreement, may 
receive less than the current basic rates.... 


Registration of Unions 


Provision is made for the registration of a 
New Zealand Union (i. a national union) 
covering the whole of any industry or related 
industries throughout the Dominion in cases 
where the society applying for registration 
has branches with not less than a specified 
membership (38 employers or 15 workers) in 
at least four of the industrial districts (at 
present eight in number) into which the 
country is divided. Where registered local 
unions are already in existence in the industry 
or industries concerned no society may be 
registered as a New Zealand union unless 
either all the existing unions or a majority 
of their members are in favour of such regis- 
tration. On the registration of a New Zea- 
land union the registration of every existing 
union will be cancelled unless the Minister 
of Labour, having satisfied himself that a 
majority of the members of any union desire 
that its registration be continued, decides to- 
that effect. When a New Zealand union has 
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been registered no new union may be registered 
for the same industry or industries unless not 
less than two-thirds of all employers or work- 
ers in the area to which the application re- 
lates are members of a society applying for 
registration. Provisions similar to those for 
New Zealand unions are made for unions 
covering any two or more industrial districts. 


Compulsory Membership 


A further section of the Act requires all 
workers who are subject to any award or in- 
dustrial agreement to be members of a union. 
Every award or agreement made after the 
passing of the Act must contain a provision 
making it unlawul to employ in the industry 
concerned any adult who is not a member of 
an industrial union bound by it or of a trade 
union registered before May 1, 1986, and 
similarly bound. For the purpose of this 
provision the term adult includes any person 
of 18 years or over or in receipt of the 
minimum rate of wages prescribed for adult 
workers by any award or agreement. No 
union, unless its maximum membership is 
fixed by the Court and is already reached, may 
refuse to accept aS a member any person 
obliged by this provision to become a mem- 
ber. Any person debarred by this provision 
from membership of a limited union may be 
employed if no member of the union is 
available and willing to perform the particular 
work to be done. Any other non-unionist may 
be continued in employment during such time 
as no member of a union bound by the rele- 
vant.award or agreement is available and 
willing to do the work in question. 

Union subscriptions are the subject of a 
provision limiting them to 1s. per week except 
in cases where a higher rate is fixed by a 
union meeting of which written notice, stat- 
ing that one of the purposes of the meeting 
is to raise subscriptions above that rate, is 
given at least seven days in advance to every 
member. Another provision authorizes the 
Court to include in any award a clause em- 
powering a representative of any industrial 
union of workers to enter at all reasonable 
times upon the premises of any employer 
bound by the award, and there to interview 
any workers, but not so as to interfere un- 
reasonably with the employer’s business. 


Jurisdiction of Court 


The third main subject dealt with by the 
recent Act is the jurisdiction of the Arbitra- 
tion Court. It restores to the Court the 
jurisdiction in relation to industrial disputes 
which it had prior to the 1932 amendment, 
and provides in particular that if no settle- 
ment or recommendation is made by a Con- 
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ciliation Council the dispute in question shall 
be referred to the Court for settlement. The 
definition of “industrial matters” is extended 
to include all matters affecting the privileges, 
rights and duties of industrial unions or asso- 
ciations and their offcers. Section 23 
authorizes the Court to extend an award so 
as to join and bind as party thereto any (and 
not merely any specified) trade union, in- 
dustrial union or association, or employer in 
the same industry; repeals the proviso limiting 
this power to awards relating to a trade or 
manufacture the products of which enter into 
competition with those manufactured in 
another industrial district and in which a 
majority of the employers and unions of 
workers are bound by the award; and limits 
the proviso to a provision that the Court 
shall not extend an award to cover any em- 
ployer unless a majority of the employers in 
the district who are engaged in the industry 
to which it relates are already bound by it. 


Forty Hour Week 

Hours of work form the subject of sections 
20 to 22 of the Act, which direct the Court 
to fix maximum hours (exclusive of overtime) 
at not more than 40 per week unless in the 
opinion of the Court it would be impracticable 
to carry on efficiently any industry to which 
the award relates if hours were so limited; 
empower it to amend existing awards or 
industrial agreements so as to fix miximum 
hours at 40, or if that is considered imprac- 
ticable at a figure intermediate between 40 
and the previous maximum; and direct it to 
endeavour to fix working hours when the 
maximum is not more than 40 per week in 
such a way that no part of the working period 
falls on a Saturday. No award fixing hours 
at 40 or less shall take effect before Septem- 
ber 1, 1936. Where an existing award or 
agreement is amended so as to reduce maxi- 
mum hours of work “any rates of pay fixed 
in the award or agreement shall, if necessary, 
be increased, either directly by the Court or 
indirectly by the operation of the order, so 
that the ordinary rate of weekly wages of any 
worker bound by the award of agreement 
shall not be reduced by reason of the reduc- 
tion made in the number of his working 
hours.” 

The Act contains, finally, certain provisions 
relating to administration and enforcement, one 
of which confers on Inspectors of Awards the 
power to recover arrears of wages on behalf 
of a worker subject to an award or industrial 
agreement. . .. . 
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New Wage Basis 


Precedents for the basic wage provisions are 
to be found in Australian practice and in ex- 
perience during the early post-war years in 
New Zealand. In Australia, the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court and various state 
wage tribunals have for many years fixed a 
basic or living wage for the unskilled worker, 
adjusting its level from time to time in ac- 
cordance with variations in the cost of living. 
Such adjustments take effect at once either 
generally or through a provision in awards 
making the basic rate subject to periodical 
revision according to changes in the cost of 
living. The Commonwealth Arbitration Court 
and, to a large extent, the State Courts and 
Boards, have followed closely the standard first 
set in 1907 in the famous Harvester judgment. 
In this case the living wage was fixed by Mr. 
Justice Higgins, on the basis of “the normal 
needs of the average employee, regarded as 
a human being living in a civilized commun- 
ity” and maintained a “household of about 
five persons.” 

The practice of the New Zealand Court has 
varied at different times. When first estab- 
lished it fixed a “fair wage” based on what was 
already being paid elsewhere for similar work. 
In 1907 it introduced the principle of the 
‘living wage,’ but without attempting to 
define the content or the method of calculation 
of the living wage. The basis adopted was 
apparently the Victorian Harvester standard. 
From then on, as the cost of living rose, the 
Court raised its basic wage in sympathy, and 
by 1918 it had adopted the policy of pegging 
the minimum wage for unskilled labour to an 
average standard of living, as ascertained by 
a Department of Labour enquiry in 1909-1913, 
with an allowance for changes in retail prices. 

; (The writer then details the system 
of basic wage rates and supplementary bonuses 
which subsequently prevailed.) 


Size of Family 


The basic wage provisions in the Act recently 
passed thus represent in some respects a re- 
turn to a method already tried. It is, however, 
the first time that the Court has been specific- 
ally directed to fix “basic rates” applicable 
to all workers covered by awards and agree- 
ments, and to fix such rates for women as well 
as men; and it is the first time that the law 
has specified the size of family (man, wife 
and three children) which the Court is to 
take into account in fixing wages. : 


Preference to Unonists 
The original Industrial Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration Act of 1894 bore the sub-title “An 
Act for the Encouragement of Trade Unions,” 
and its framer attached considerable impor- 


tance to this aim. In the 1986 amendment a 
similar intention is evident. It is the policy 
of the Government to have working condi- 
tions fixed by negotiation between organized 
workers and employers and it is considered 
reasonable to require all workers to bear their 
share of the cost and responsibility of giving 
effect to this policy. Preference to unionists, 
which the Court formerly could but did not 
invariably choose to grant, is made compul- 


_ gory. Previously the Court’s usual preference 


clause required the dismissal of a non-unionist 
only if the union was able to provide in his 
place a worker who was “equally qualified 

and ready and willing” to perform 
the work. The employer was prima facie the 
judge of whether a worker was “equally quali- 
fied.” Now a non-unionist may be employed 
only if no member of a union is “available 

ready and willing.” Moreover the 
customary preferency clause limited union sub- 
scriptions to not more than 1s. (usually 6d.) 
per week. In future the amount of the sub- 
scription is to be determined by the union 
alone, according to a prescribed procedure. 
As a result of these changes both the member- 
ship and the financial strength of the unions 
will, it is expected, be greatly increased. Of 
scarcely less importance is the provision for 
registration of New Zealand unions (i.e. 
unions covering the whole of the country). 


Exemptions From 40-Hour Limit 


Under the new law, the onus of proving 
that it would be impracticable to carry on 
efficiently any industry if hours were limited 
to 40 lies with the employers concerned; and 
the final decision rests with the Arbitration 
Court. The Court may not, however, extend 
hours beyond 44 per week in the case of any 
workers for whom that maximum is prescribed 
in the Factories Amendment Act, 1936, or the 
Shops and Offices Amendment Act, 1936. The 
Minister of Labour, in introducing the Bill, 
recognized that there were “perhaps a few 
industries” in which it would be difficult to 
apply the 40-hour week, but expressed the 
opinion that “in most industries the principle 
can and should be applied. Wherever 
practicable, the Court must concede the forty- 
hour week.” The general intention of the 
legislature is thus clear, but as the Act con- 
tains no definition of the terms “impracticahle” 
and “efficiently,” the responsibility placed on 
the Court is a heavy one. The Court must 
decide, for example, whether only technical 
factors are to be taken into account in assess- 
ing impracticability, or whether other factors, 
and in particular financial difficulties, should 
be considered; if the latter what degree of 
financial hardship would render the conduct of 
a business impracticable. 
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Relation of Hours to Wages 

In adjusting wage rates to reduced hours of 
work, some discretion is also left to the Court. 
The Act provides that where the hours fixed 
in existing awards are reduced to 40 per week, 
the weekly wage rates must be maintained. 
No corresponding direction is given to the 
Court in respect of new awards instituting a 
40-hour week. There are, however, correspond- 
ing sections in the Factories Amendment Act, 


1936, and the Shops and Offices Amendment 
Act, 1936, which became law at the same time 


as the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 


Amendment Act, providing that the wages of 
factory, shop and office workers are not to be 
reduced on account of the changes in working 
hours, including a reduction to 40 per week in 
factories and 44 in shops, made by those Acts. 
(In concluding his comprehensive review the 
writer deals with the working of the new law.) 


“ SHARING PROFITS WITH EMPLOYEES ” 
Study of Plans by Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


BULLETIN entitled “Sharing Profits 
with Employees” has been issued 
recently by the Canadian Headquarters of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. It is 
explained that owing to a revival of interest 
in the subject, the Policyholders Service Bureau 
of this Company has investigated recent trends 
and has summarized its investigations in the 
present report. (From time to time the 
Lasour GAZETTE has published reviews on this 
subject as well as outlining outstanding plans 
in Canada and the United States.) 


Profit Sharing Defined 


In defining profit sharing, it is pointed out 
that it has been in existence for a long time 
and that there is still little agreement as to 
what it really is. “Some executives” the 
report states, “use the term loosely to include 
various bonuses based on length of service or 
the elimination of waste, cash distributions at 
Christmas time and plans for the purchase of 
company stock by employees on favourable 
terms,—in fact almost any direct or indirect 
form of compensation in addition to wages. 
Their contention is that supplementary pay- 
ments generally come from profits and thus are 
a form of profit sharing. 

“Other executives think of the term in a 
more restricted sense. They accept the defini- 
tion of the International Congress on Profit 
Sharing held in Paris in 1889 which limits it to 
a ‘voluntary agreement, by virtue of which an 
employee receives a share, fixed beforehand, 
in the profits.’ In other words, they believe 
that there is a relationship between the profits 
of an undertaking and the amount to be 
distributed, that the relationship is made 
known in advance to the employees, and that 
there is an agreement, either expressed or 
implied, that employees will receive their 
share of the profits.” 

From this definition, it was inferred that 
“any distribution at the discretion of the 
board or directors after the amount of profits 
is known would be a bonus and not true 


profit sharing. Similarly, plans by which em- 
ployees purchase company stock on favour- 
able terms are not considered as profit sharing 
insofar as the dividends are the same as those 
received by other stockholders.” 

But certain types of stock purchase plans, 
however, provide for the payment of extra 
dividends to employee stockholders, and such 
plans are included within the scope of the 
survey. 


Purpose and Theory of Profit Sharing 


The study indicated that there was also 
differing interpretations as to the purposes 
of profit sharing. Some of the earliest plans, 
it is pointed out, were developed out of 
humanitarian motives to raise the standard 
of living, and to provide old age and sickness 
benefits for employees. Growing out of labour 
disputes, a number of plans were designed to 
prevent frequent disputes over wage adjust- 
ments by providing a form of compensation 
that fluctuated with prosperity and depression. 
Another theory advanced in support of profit 
sharing is that business is prosperous when 
labour has adequate purchasing power. It 
was considered, however, that the basic theory 
of most plans was their economic justification 
in promoting greater efficiency and a sense 
of mutuality of interest in the success of the 
enterprise. In discussing the theory of profit 
sharing, the bulletin observes: 

“Tt has been said that profits often are 
beyond the control of capital, management, 
and labour due to industry-wide or nation- 
wide conditions. Hence, why should not 
management and labour share in profits rising 
from factors outside the control of any of 
the parties at interest? The contention that 
labour does not share in the losses is met 
by the answer that labour does suffer serious 
losses through wage reduction and unemploy- 
ment. Some plans appear to accept this theory 
in that normal wages are paid to labour and 
a fixed interest paid to capital depending 
upon the risk involved before any of the profits 
are shared. 
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“As against this theory some authorities 
have pointed out that if the risk of capital 
could be determined and insured against, there 
would be no reason for capital to receive more 
than pure interest. In practice, however, the 
risk of capital cannot be determined accur- 
ately nor can it be insured. Furthermore, 
many marginal producers do not operate at a 
profit and the extent of profit sharing is thus 
definitely limited.” 

An extension of profit sharing was also noted 
in plans including employee representation. 


Early Plans 

The bulletin then dealt with the history 
of profit. sharing commencing with the pioneer- 
ing efforts in France during the nineteenth 
century of Leclaire and Godin. The early 
plans of prominent British employers included 
those of Henry Briggs, Son and Company; 
the Metropolitan Gas Company; J. T. and 
J. Taylor Limited; Lever Brothers Limited; 
and Armstrong, Whiteworth and Company, 
Limited. In the United States the earlier 
plans outlined were those of the N. O. Nelson 
Manufacturing Company of St. Louis, and 
the Procter and Gamble Company. (In an 
Appendix typical American plans also included 
those of the Eastman Kodak Company, and 
the Package Machinery Company.) 


Analysis of Plans 

An analysis is made of various plans re- 
specting eligibility, service requirements, 
amount to be distributed, industrial relations, 
basis of distribution, form and time of dis- 
tribution, and special provisions (such as 
temporary lay-off, disability, retirement, for- 
feitures, etc.). 

Conclusions 

In its conclusion, the bulletin states that 
though many types of profit sharing plans 
have been in operation during the past cen- 
tury, the majority have not survived. This 
did not “necessarily imply that discontinued 
plans were not successful in accomplishing 
this purpose because the mortality of busi- 
ness concerns is high over a long period of 
years.” It is further explained that a fair 
appraisal of profit sharing is difficult “in view 
of the various purposes and motives of the 
founders, the many types of plans, the dif- 
ferences in local conditions, and the personali- 
ties of the founders.” 

The views expressed in the study are sum- 
marized in the following paragraphs: 

“Tt is generally recognized that profit sharing 
is not a panacea for industrial ills; it is rather 
a part of an Industrial Relations Program. 
If adopted, it should be fitted into the general 
program. Profit sharing, for example, is not 
considered compatible with a low wage scale, 
and some authorities point out that the cur- 
rent rate of wages should not be made to 
fluctuate automatically with profits. This 


school of thought is of the opinion that profit 
sharing should be entirely independent of the 
wage setting process. Thus they believe it is 
possible for profit sharing and collective bar- 
gaining to exist side by side. 

“Similarly, it is maintained that the profit 
sharing program should be fitted into and 
not conflict with a company’s program for 
employee security—disability, unemployment, 
retirement, and death benefits. The cost of 
these provisions today is likely to be treated 
as operating expense and thus may affect the 
percentage of profit allotted to employees. 

“The idea of profit sharing usually implies 
the power and responsibility for controlling 
profits. Particularly in the co-partnership type 
of plan, this normally leads to giving em- 
ployees a voice in management through works 
councils or otherwise. Many authorities be- 
lieve that employees should be given informa- 
tion on costs—especially those items of ex- 
pense over which they may have some con- 
trol. Employees cannot think as partners, 
they believe, unless they understand the funda- 
mental, economic facts regarding the business. 

“Profit sharing has proved to be limited in 
its application to the rank and file of em- 
ployees. Most companies earn on the aver- 
age only a small rate on their capital, and 
relatively few show large profits. While some 
companies may have adopted profit sharing for 
humanitarian reasons, most concerns appear 
to have considered the economic justification 
of such a plan. It is usual to ask; what 
opportunities are there for reducing costs 
through the elimination of waste in time, 
labour, and materials? Can the amount of 
supervision be reduced by making employees 
partners and arousing an interest on their 
part in the success of the company? 

“As an incentive, profit sharing has proved of 
value in proportion to the ability of partici- 
pants to control profits. The amount each in- 
dividual receives should offer him an induce- 
ment commensurate with his efforts, and a 
large proportion of the employees should par- 
ticipate. The amount of profits earned in the 
past and the relative stability of profits are 
factors to consider in setting the rate of profit 
sharing for a normal year. It is contended 
that nothing discourages employees’ interest 
in a profit sharing plan more than a series of 
years during which no profits are earned. 

“Most authorities agree that individual em- 
ployees have no inherent right to profits but 
that profit sharing may be expedient as good 
Management practice. Good management. 
recognizes the value of good employee rela- 
tions based on mutual respect and under- 
standing, on a desire to further the interest. 
of both, and on the security, well-being and 
development of individual employees. Profit 
sharing has sometimes been found applicable. 
in such a program.” 
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SURVEY OF WORLD SOCIAL ECONOMIC SITUATION 


Annual Report of Director of International Labour Office 


N his annual report to the 28rd Inter- 
national Labour Conference, commencing 
on June 3, at Geneva, Mr. Harold Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office, 
gives a comprehensive survey of the social 
and economic situation throughout the world. 
“A year ago,” he says at the beginning of 
his report, “everyone was asking himself 
whether the signs of better times then clearly 
apparent were real or illusory, whether the 
full tide of recovery was actually flowing or 
whether there was just a lull in the depression. 
To-day there can be no doubt that a large 
measure of recovery has been actually accom- 
plished.... 

“But although great progress has been made 
in the last twelve months, no one feels sure 
that stability or equilibrium has really been 
attained.... 

“The economic machine again in motion 
after a serious breakdown is once more 
moving forward with gathering speed, but 
the distance that 1t may be expected to travel 
remains a matter of anxious speculation.” 

In fact, in a whole series of countries, pro- 
duction has already surpassed the 1929 level. 
In others there has been a marked improve- 
ment. Unemployment, however, has not de- 
clined to the extent which the recovery of 
production might be expected to indicate; but 
its decrease is nevertheless important and 
almost universal. In some countries, the 
number of persons at work at the end of 1936 
was greater than in 1929 before the depres- 
sion. The estimated volume of international 
exchanges of goods slightly increased since 
1935, but it remained from 10 to 15 per cent 
less than in 1929; which goes to prove that 
most of the measures taken to revive pros- 
perity have been of an internal character. 
They have increased production mainly for 
domestic use, and, it is pointed out, have not 
been able to abolish exchange restrictions, 
reduce trade barriers and get the current of 
external trade again flowing actively. 

Social Security and Monetary Policy 


Recently, however, a very important turn 
for the better has taken place owing to the 
tripartite Monetary Agreement of last Sep- 
tember, between the United States, Great 
Britain and France. 

“At length international co-operation in the 
economic field has been initiated,” reports 
Mr. Butler. 

“Tf the depression has shown one thing 
more clearly than anything else it is that 
economic prosperity and social security de- 


pend more on monetary policy than on any 
other single factor.” 

Moreover, the policy aimed at lowering 
trade barriers carried out by the United States 
and the efforts of several other countries in 
the same direction “are the first pieces of 
flotsam showing that the tide has turned 
after ebbing for six years steadily towards 
autarchy and economic nationalism.’ 


Factors in Recovery 


Other signs of recovery are: the rise in the 
prices of the principal foodstuffs and raw 
materials; the improvement which has taken 
place in the great agricultural countries; the 
increase in shipping activity; and the rapid 
recovery of shipbuilding. 

The Director points out that there are 
abnormal factors “which overshadow this 
cheerful picture,” the most important of which 
is “the growth of armaments and the un- 
economic activity which it represents.” He 
notes that it is unquestionable that the arms 
stimulant has contributed substantially to 
increase production and employment, but 
armaments at any time represent some de- 
duction from the national well-being. Mr. 
Butler then continues: 

“The money spent for armaments means 
money withdrawn from private enterprise; the 
labour employed for purposes of destruction 
means labour withdrawn from productive pur- 
poses; the raw materials used create a dearth 
for mdustries working to increase the national 
wealth.... 

“The armaments race is then an element 
of weakness in the process of recovery, but 
it is also the symptom of a greater weak- 
ness. The general unrest indicated by the 
open preparations for war in Europe and in 
the Far East constitutes a formidable dam 
in the path of the stream of prosperity, which 
is now beginning to flow once more. As long 
as the fear of war is as widely prevalent as 
in the latter months of 1936, it is vain to 
expect that the world can attain its full 
economic momentum.... 

“All the financial, commercial and social 
measures, by which the great crisis of the 
past five years is being overcome, are nothing 
but vanity if the whole political and eco- 
nomic fabric of our present-day civilization 
is under the constant menace of disruption 
by another international conflict.” 


Lessons of the Depression 


Nevertheless, he observes, the measures 
taken, and the results achieved, should give 
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humanity confidence in itself. For there can 
be no doubt that recovery has been mainly 
achieved by the positive action of Govern- 
ments and people rather than by any process 
of automatic readjustment. Among the les- 
sons of the depression, this is one on which 
Mr. Butler places special emphasis. “The 
pace and the precipitousness of these economic 
movements is not entirely a dictate of nature 
beyond the control and direction of human 
agencies.” 


“The discovery that after all man is capable 
of asserting some control of his economic 
destiny is all the more timely and important, 
because present-day communities are no 
longer content to accept the buffets of eco- 
nomic misfortune with the same docility as 
in the past. ... 

“The events of the last fifteen years have 
radically altered the aims and methods of 
social policy. Instead of being ancillary to 
economics, it now occupies the foremost place 
in the eyes of statesmanship. No State, what- 
ever its ideological complexion or its political 
- structure, affects to ignore the claims of the 
great mass of its citizens to a certain standard 
of life and a certain security of employment. 
Both are now regarded as almost statutory 
rights, which it is the duty of Government 
to ensure. The strength of every adminis- 
tration tends to be mainly judged by its 
success in curtailing unemployment and jn 
restoring the incomes of the farmer and the 
manufacturer to a profitable level. The con- 
demnation of failure is now apt to be all the 
more severe, because a series of national 
experiments has demonstrated the possibility 
of combating the effects of depression with 
marked success.” 


Effects on Wages and Hours 


Mr. Butler shows how the experience of 
the depression has revolutionized many tra- 
ditional ideas, particularly in regard to un- 
employment, unemployment assistance, un- 
employment insurance, etc. He considers that 
the whole conception of social insurance has 
emerged strengthened and confirmed by the 
ordeal. 

As regards the question of wages viewed 
in the light of recent years, Mr. Butler states: 

“In the matter of wage-policy the slump 
has also produced important and in some re- 
Sspects unexpected lessons. In former times 
there was a common belief amounting almost 
to a dogma that the most effective method 
of combating depression lay in the reduction 
of wages. It was argued that, when the con- 
sumer was no longer willing or able to buy at 
prevailing prices, the manufacturer had no 
choice but to cut down costs until his prices 


were so reduced as to tempt the consumer 
back into the market. As the largest cost 
item under the manufacturer’s immediate con- 
trol was wages, a cut in wage-rates was looked 
upon as the most obvious and the most. ready 
expedient for achieving the desired result.” 

After analyzing charts of wage rates in 
various countries, the Director considers that 
“if a really international test is applied over 
a number of countries, the only possible con- 
clusion is that the amount paid per hour to 
the worker is no more than one among a 
great many factors which go to determine 
the general level of a nation’s economic ac- 
tivity, and by no means the decisive factor.” 

He also draws attention to the fact that 
“the depression has led to increasing recog- 
nition of the value of the minimum wage,” 
and he indicates the remedial action taken 
in various countries. 

The movements in favour of reduction of 
hours of work, holidays with pay, workers’ 
leisure, etc., far from being retarded by the 
difficulties of these past years, have been 
accelerated. 

“Generally speaking, so far from the normal 
working week having been lengthened, a 
powerful movement has sprung up during 
the depression in the direction of shortening 
ite’ fee 

“The movement towards a 40-hour week is 
no longer solely or even perhaps mainly in- 
spired by the necessities of the unemployment 
situation. It is now rather advocated on 
broader grounds of social policy. ... 

“Failing an international agreement, it is 
not improbable that countries which have 
already adopted the new régime will be 
tempted, if not compelled, to defend it by 
the imposition of tariffs, quotas or other 
barriers to international trade against com- 
peting countries which are still working longer 
hours. The erection of trade barriers on 
social grounds would be a particularly serious 
matter at a time when a reaction is setting 
in against restrictions on international trade.” 


Trend of Social Policy 


The Director of the I.L.0. deals with the 
chief characteristics of current problems and 
tendencies. Social policy to-day, as the result 
of the lessons of the depression, appears in 
an entirely new perspective. 

He studies the extension of Government in- 
terference into the economic field, which is 
bound to remain a permanent feature of the 
new order. 

He shows that the traditional method of 
deflation had failed to arrest the catastrophic 
decline of trade, production, prices and em- 
ployment, which began in 1929. Confronted 
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by this situation, Governments deliberately 
turned to expansionist measures, that is to 
say, they sought to increase the quantity of 
cash and credit in circulation, and encouraging 
results have been seen everywhere. 

Mr. Butler also analyses the causes and 
effects of the drive for greater self-sufficiency, 
which is almost everywhere apparent. 

“Agricultural countries are developing in- 
dustries, while industrial countries are fos- 
tering agriculture. Though this tendency has 
been greatly accelerated by the slump, it is 
further encouraged by the nationalistic spirit, 
which is perhaps the most fateful legacy of 
the war. When agricultural countries found 
their exports barred by tariffs and quotas, or 
saleable only at pitiable prices, it was natural 
enough that they should try to make for 
themselves the goods which they could no 
longer afford to buy abroad. When the in- 
dustrial countries found their manufactures 
confronted by the inability of the agricultural 
countries to purchase them or by fresh bar- 
riers raised to protect home industries, it was 
natural enough that they should encourage 
their own farmers”. 


With regard to the problem of raw mate- 
rials, he states that its colonial aspect has 
been exaggerated, and its essential dependence 
on the proper functioning of world economy 
overestimated. 


Rise of Prices 


But the question which is causing the most 
anxiety in the economic field is that of the 
rise of prices. 

“A rise in prices is a natural and healthy 
sign to be found in the early stages of eco- 
nomic recovery. As long as it is accom- 
panied by a corresponding increase in pro- 
duction, it does not afford any ground for 
apprehension. Ai the present time prices, 
whether wholesale or retail, are in most coun- 
tries still well below the 1929 level. Though 
as may be seen from the diagrams on pages 
70-71 there is a wide variety of experience in 
different countries, it can hardly be main- 
tained that the present position for the world 
as a whole is in any sense dangerous. On the 
other hand, if the upward price-movement got 
out of hand, the cost of living might begin 
to soar with excessive rapidity. An upward 
spiral might be inaugurated with costs, wages 
and prices outbidding each other in such a 
way as once more to threaten the stability 
of the economic structure. To prevent such 
a movement must always be a major aim of 
economic policy”. 

Here again the Director contends, na- 
tional effort, however necessary and effective, 
cannot attain its maximum efficiency unless 
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integrated in an international system func- 
tioning harmoniously to achieve agreed ob- 
jectives. 


Attempts at Social Reconstruction 


Reviewing the most recent attempts at 
social reconstruction made throughout the 
world, the Director of the I-L.0. draws atten- 
tion to the extent and importance of the 
French “experiment”. 

“That this immense program should have 
been adopted and put into execution in so 
short a time is an interesting proof that 
neither the legislative nor the administrative 
procedures of democracy are incompatible 
with swift and decisive action when occasion 
requires.” 

Mr. Butler also refers to the far-reaching 
program of reforms carried out in New 
Zealand. 

In reviewing the general impressions of the 
results achieved in countries of widely-varying 
political conceptions, he notes “the large 
degree of similarity between methods adopted 
by States which differ widely in their political 
creed.” 

“The modern technique is more or less uni- 
versal. Whether it be a question of develop- 
ing national resources, promoting national 
industry, controlling output, marketing and 
prices, regulating credit and currency, adjust- 
ing internal indebtedness, redistributing in- 
come by the taxation of large incomes and 
profits, or deflecting the course of international 
trade and capital, it is impossible to draw 
any firm distinctions along ideological lines. 
These practices are the common property of 
all countries. Frequent examples of all of 
them may be found under every type of 
constitution. Neither democratic nor total- 
itarian nor collectivist societies have any 
monoply in them. 

“But if the methods are similar, there is a 
fundamental difference in the results achieved, 
which is determined by the ultimate object 
in view.... 

“There is, however, no ultimate conciliation 
possible between social justice and prepara- 
tion for war. Economically as well as ethi- 
cally they are at opposite poles. War pre- 
paredness can only be bought by the sacrifice 
of civilized living to a greater or lesser extent. 
Social justice is only attainable if the forces 
of production are harnessed to the causes of 
peace, without which the general progress of 
mankind is impossible. Those who co-operate 
in the attempt to realize the ideals of the 
International Labour Organization are the 
avowed servants of peace. Collective security 
is not merely a political conception, but de- 
mands for its realization an economic order, 
national and international, of which the cor- 
nerstone is social justice.” 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Safety in the Building Industry 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a Blue Report on Item I of the 
Agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the 
International Labour Conference, which is to 
meet in Geneva in June 1937—Safety Pro- 
visions for Workers in the Building Industry 
with reference to Scaffolding and Hoisting 
Machinery. 


This question was placed on the Agenda of 
the Twentieth Session of the International 
Labour Conference by a decision of the Gov- 
erning Body of the International Labour Office 
at its Sixty-ninth Session in 1935. At the 
Twentieth Session of the Conference the ques- 
tion was the subject of a first discussion in 
accordance with the Standing Orders. The 
Conference then had before it a preliminary 
Grey Report, prepared by the Office, which 
gave a survey of the laws and regulations in 
force in various countries respecting scaffolding 
and hoisting machinery used on buildings under 
construction and also contained a brief statis- 
tical study of the number and causes of acci- 
dents to building workers, an account of the 
organization and powers of the building in- 
spection services and some information as to 
the activity of employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations in regard to the prevention of acci- 
dents. The Report concluded with a list of 
points on which it was thought Governments 
might be consulted in preparation for the 
second discussion, together with the text of a 
Model Safety Code drawn up in collaboration 
with the Office by the Correspondence Com- 
mittee on the Prevention of Accidents. 


After consideration of this Report the Con- 
ference decided to place the question on the 
Agenda of its Twenty-third Session and also 
decided the points on which the Governments 
should be consulted for the purpose of pre- 
paring for the second discussion and final 
decision to be taken at that Session. On this 
basis the Office framed a Questionnaire which 
was addressed to the Governments of the 
Members of the Organization on 24 July, 1936. 


The present Report has been drawn up on 
the basis of the replies of 25 Governments 
to this questionnaire. The replies received 
are reproduced in Chapter I. ‘Chapter II 
gives a comparative analysis of these replies. 


In Chapter III will be found the conclusions 


drawn from the comparative analysis con- 
tained in the previous chapter together with 
the texts of the proposals which the Office, 
on consideration of the replies, submits to 
the Conference as a basis for the second 
discussion of the question. 


Reduction of Hours in the Textile Industry 


The Office has also issued a Blue Report on 
Item II of the Agenda of the same Session of 
the Conference—Reduction of Hours of Work 
in the Textile Industry. 

The question of the reduction of hours of 
work in the textile industry appears on the 
Agenda of the Twenty-third Session of the 
International Labour Conference as a result 
of a decision taken by the Conference at its 
Twentieth Session in June, 1936. At that 
Session the Conference had before it a Grey- 
Blue Report prepared by the International 
Labour Office, in accordance with the directions 
of the Governing Body, in such a form as to 
enable the Conference either to follow the 
double-discussion procedure or, if it so desired, 
to take a final decision on the adoption of a 
Draft Convention at once. The Conference 
considered it expedient to follow the usual 
procedure of double discussion, decided by 71 
votes to 29 to place the question on the Agenda 
of the Session of the Conference to be held 
in 1937, and directed the Office to frame and 
address to Governments a Questionnaire the 
replies to which would provide the basis for 
a report to be submitted to the Conference 
for the purpose of the second discussion. Pend- 
ing this decision by the full Conference, how- 
ever, the Committee set up by the Conference 
to consider the question of the reduction of 
hours of work in the textile industry had pro- 
ceeded with the consideration of the proposals 
for a Draft Convention included in the Office’s 
Report, and these proposals as revised by the 
Committee (referred to as the “draft text of 
1936”), together with the discussions of the 
Committee, furnished the basis on which the 
Office framed the Questionnaire addressed to 
the Governments. 

The replies received from 26 Governments 
are reproduced in Chapter I of the Report. 
Chapter II gives a general survey of the 
replies, and also gives, in relation to the several 
replies, the draft text of 1936. Chapter III 
gives the conclusions which the Office has 
drawn from the additional information avail- 
able since the discussions at the Conference 
in 1936 and explains the proposals which it 
submits to the Twenty-third Session of the 
Conference as a basis for the second stage of 
the consideration of the question. The text 
of these proposals will be found at the end 
of the volume. 


Planning of Public Works and Relation 
to Employment 


The International Labour Office has just 
published a report on “Planning of Public 
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Works in Relation to Employment,’ which 
question is Item III of the agenda of the 
Twenty-third Session of the International 
Labour Conference opening in Geneva in 
June next. 

The question of the planning of public 
works in relation to employment was placed 
on the Agenda of this Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in virtue of a 
decision taken by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office at its Seventy- 
fourth Session in February, 1936, which in 
turn was the result of a resolution passed by 
the Unemployment Committee of the Govern- 
ing Body. The whole question of public 
works and unemployment is, however, by no 
means a new one for the Conference, which 
referred to it in the Unemployment Recom- 
mendation adopted at its First Session in 1919 
and in resolutions adopted at various times 
since then. At its Twentieth Session the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution noting with satis- 
faction that the question had been placed 
on the Agenda of the 1937 Session and asking 
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that a Grey-Blue Report be submitted at that 
Session in order that it might be possible to 
reach final decisions in 1937. 

The present Report is the result of that 
resolution. Part I, which contains the material 
normally included in a Grey Report prepared 
for a preliminary discussion, sets out the law 
and practice in the different countries under 
the headings of national planning and co- 
ordination of public works, conditions of 
employment and other provisions regarding 
labour, public works and the employment of 
young persons, non-manual workers and 
women, and international collaboration, and 
concludes with a list of points suggested as 
a basis for a questionnaire. Part II, on the 
analogy of a Blue Report prepared for a final 
discussion, contains proposals for imternational 
regulations in the form of two draft Recom- 
mendations and a _ resolution which the 
Twenty-third Session can take into considera- 
tion in the event of its considering it prefer- 
able to proceed to a final decision rather than 
a preliminary discussion. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR 
THE PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1937 


Bete: transacted by the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter January to March, 1937, showed 
a gain over that recorded during the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1936, as there was an in- 
crease of 3 per cent in vacancies offered and 
of 1 per cent in placements effected. All 
groups, except farming, mining, construction 
and trade, reported increases in both instances, 
the outstanding expansion being in logging, 
with gains of lesser importance in services, 
manufacturing and transportation. The most 
pronounced decline was in construction and 
maintenance, under which group are listed 
relief placements on highways, streets and 
sewers and other projects sponsored by the 
Dominion and Provincial Governments. A 
heavy loss was also shown in farming and 
others of smaller volume in mining and trade. 
Provincially, Quebec, Manitoba and British 
Columbia reported additional vacancies and 
placements, Quebec and British Columbia 
showing the greatest change, while Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and the Maritimes 
registered losses in both divisions, Ontario re- 
cording the greatest reduction, which took 
place largely in the construction and main- 
tenance group, where fewer relief placements 
had been effected. 

From the chart on page 563 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, it will 
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be seen that the curves of vacancies and place- 
ments in relation to applications followed a 
pronounced downward course during the first 
half of January, with a more moderate decline 
showing during the latter half of February and 
of March, while a marked upward trend was 
recorded the latter half of January, with little 
change noted during the first half of February 
and a slight upward tendency again registered 
during the first half of March. At the close 
of the quarter, however, the level of the curve 
of vacancies was a little above and that of 
placements somewhat below the corresponding 
levels attained at the end of March, 1936. 
During the period January to March, 1937, 
there was a ratio of 49:5 vacancies and 45-7 
placements for each 100 applications for em- 
ployment, as compared with 48-1 vacancies 
and 45-2 placements during the correspond- 
ing quarter a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,090, of applications registered 2,201, and of 
placements effected 1,005, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,031 vacancies, 2,141 appli- 
cations and 969 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the first quarter 
of 1986. 

During the three months January to March, 
1937, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 78,524 references 
of persons to positions and had effected a total 
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162,808 persons, in contrast with the registra- 
tion of 162,678 during the same period of 
1936. Employers notified the Service during 
the first quarter of 1937 of 80,651 positions, of 
which 52,725 were for men and 27,926 for 
women, aS compared with 78,303 opportuni- 
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ties for work offered during the correspond- 
ing quarter of 1936, 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1987. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MARCH, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on April 1 was 9,987, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 978,913 persons. 
(2)-The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
March was 1,851, having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 188,047 persons, 12-9 per cent of 
whom were without employment on April 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 66 offices of the Employment 
Services of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of work-people placed in 
positions. : 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recelves each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1937, as 


Reported by 


Employment at April 1 showed a small, 
contra-seasonal advance, according to data 
tabulated in the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 9,987 establishments whose staffs 
aggregated 978,913 persons, compared with 
976,535 in the preceding month. Statistics 
furnished by leading employers show that in- 
dustrial activity at the beginning of April has 
suffered a between-season’s contraction in 
fifteen of the sixteen preceding years since 
1920; this ordinarily results from the release 
of bushmen following the completion of the 
season’s logging program, before any con- 
siderable numbers of workers have been 
absorbed into the outdoor industries opening 
up in the spring and early summer. At the 
date under review, the increase in the number 
employed in the Dominion as a whole was 
entirely due to improvement in British 
Columbia, where the reported additions to 
staffs more than offset the moderate losses 
elsewhere indicated. 

The crude index (based on the 1926 
average as 100) showed a slight gain from 
102-8 at March, 1937, to 103-0 at the beginning 
of April, when it was higher than at April 1 
in any other year since 1930. After correction 
for seasonal trend, the index at the latest date 
stood at 109-2, compared with 107-8 in the 
preceding month. The  seasonally-adjusted 
index, though lower than in the first two. 
months of the present year, was higher than 
in any other month since the autumn of 1930. 

The unadjusted indexes at April 1 in the 
years of the record are as follows: 1937, 103-0; 


Employers 


1936, 97-4; 1935, 93-4; 1934, 91-3; 1933, 76-0; 
1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8; 1929, 
110°4; 1928, 102-3; 1927, 97-4; 1926, 92-5; 
1925, 88-3; 1924, 90-4; 1923, 88:7; 1922, 81-8 
and 1921, 85-1. 

The most pronounced contraction at April 
1, 1987, was in logging, from which some 
17,300 men were laid off, as a season of marked 
activity drew to a close. Coal-mining and 
railway construction also reported large re- 
ductions of a seasonal character. On the other 
hand, manufacturing showed improvement, ex- 
ceeding that indicated at April 1 in any other 
year of the record; the iron and steel, lumber 
and textile groups in particular recorded 
unusually large increases. Additions to staffs 
were also reported in many other lines of 
factory employment, in the extraction of 
metallic ores and of non-metallic minerals 
(except coal), in building and highway con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade. 

For April 1, 1936, statistics had been re- 
ceived from 9,474 firms, whose employees had 
numbered 918,716, or 14,505 fewer than in the 
preceding month. Most of this decline had 
taken place in logging and construction. The 
index had then stood at 97-4, which was the 
low point for the year. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
Employment in Quebec and Ontario de- 
clined slightly at April 1, while in the Mari- 
time and Prairie Provinces there were losses 
on a rather larger scale. In British Columbia, 
on the other hand, the movement was decided- 
ly favourable, the number of persons added to 
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payrolls in that province exceeding the number 
laid off in the other economic areas. The 
situation in all except the Prairie Provinces 
was more favourable than at the beginning of 
April in any year, since 19380; in the Prairies, 
the index, though fractionally lower than at 
April 1, 1936, was higher than at that date 
in the years, 1932-1935. 


Maritime Provinces—There 
seasonal decrease in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces; the 685 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 76,827 
persons at March 1 to 75,922 at the beginning 
of April. Logging showed a decided seasonal 


was a small 
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Quebec—Manufacturing, mining, transporta- 
tion, building construction and services showed 
heightened activity in Quebec. The gains in 
manufacturing were both general and exten- 
sive, those in iron and steel and textile 
factories being greatest. However, the increase 
in the above-named industries were rather 
more than offset by the seasonal decline in 
employment in logging camps, from which 
over 8,100 men were released. Data were 
tabulated from 2,885 firms in Quebec, with 
284,090 employees, as against 284,853 at March 
1. The index, at 102-2 at April 1, 1937, was 
nearly eleven points higher than at the same 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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contraction, and activity also declined in 
transportation and railway construction and 
maintenance. On the other hand, food, pulp 
and paper and iron and steel factories and 
highway and building construction showed 
improvement, that on the highways being 
most pronounced. Employment was in 
greater. volume than at the beginning of 
April, 1936, although a slight advance had 
then occurred; the index stood at 105:4 at 
the latest date, compared with 101-8 at April 
1 of last year, when statements had been 
received from 649 firms employing 72,729 
persons, compared with 72,582 in the preceding 
month. 








0 





1936 1937 


date of last year, when the curtailment 
indicated was on a very much larger scale. 
The trend has been retrogressive in fifteen of 
the seventeen Aprils for which information 
is now available; the losses at the latest date 
are the smallest yet recorded at this time of 
year. 

At April 1, 1936, statistics had been 
furnished by 2,239 employers, whose payrolls 
had aggregated 252,688; this was a reduction 
of 9,947 from March 1 of last year. 

Ontartio—Employment showed a= slight 
contraction in Ontario, where 4,440 employers 
had reduced their forces by 596 workers since 
the preceding month, bringing them to 422,657 
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at April 1. A much larger loss had been 
registered by the 4,213 firms making returns 
for the same date in 1936, when their payrolls 
had aggregated 397,323. Employment was 
then at a lower level, the index standing at 
103-4. compared with 108-8 at the latest date. 
The experience since 1920 shows that activity 
customarily declines in Ontario at the begin- 
ning of April, there having been curtailment 
of operations in thirteen of the sixteen 
previous years for which data are available; 
the decrease at the date under review, how- 
ever, was decidedly smaller than usual. 
Manufacturing showed further recovery at 
the first of April, notably in iron and steel 
products, while improvement also took place 
in the textile, pulp and paper, lumber, food, 
rubber, chemical, clay, glass and_ stone, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal 
industries; on the other hand, beverage and 
tobacco works reported a falling-off. In the 
non-manufacturing groups, mining, transporta- 


tion, building construction, services and trade — 


indicated increased activity. Logging, how- 
ever, released large numbers of workers owing 
to the completion of the season’s operations, 


and highway and railway construction were 
also quieter. 

Prairie Provinces—As is customary in the 
early spring, employment in the Prairie 
Provinces declined at April 1; although the 
reduction was very much smaller than that 
noted at the same date in 1936, it exceeded 
the average loss indicated at the beginning 
of April in the last sixteen years. The index, 
at 89-4 at the latest date, was slightly lower 
than at April 1, 1936, but was higher than at 
that date in any other year since 1931. Most 
of the decrease at the beginning of April in 
the present year was of a seasonal character 
in coal-mining and logging; however, highway 
and railway construction and transportation 
were also slacker. On the other hand, manu- 
facturing reported improvement, particularly 
in the lumber, pulp and paper and textile 
divisions, and building, services and trade also 
afforded some employment. The working 
forces of the 1,489 co-operating employers 
aggregated 113,751 persons, compared with 
116,170 at March 1. The firms furnishing data 
at the same date of last year had numbered 
1,386, and their employees, 114,732. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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British Columbia—A substantial advance 
of a seasonal character was indicated in 
British Columbia, according to returns tabu- 
lated by the Bureau from 1,038 firms with 
82,493 employees, or 7,061 more than in their 
last report. The increase greatly exceeded 
that noted at April 1 in any other year of the 
record. The general situation was better than 
in the early spring of any of the preceding six 
years. There was marked improvement at 
the date under review in manufacturing, 
(especially of umber products), and in logging 
and construction; mining, services and trade 
also showed heightened activity, while trans- 
portation was rather slacker. At the begin- 
ning of April of last year, the 987 co-operating 
establishments had reported 81,244 employees, 
compared with 78,058 in the preceding month. 
Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in each of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made: 
Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 


gains in Montreal, Toronto and Hamilton 
were most noteworthy. 


Montreal—There was a further marked 


- advance in industrial activity in Montreal, 


according to 1,381 firms who reported 145,545 
persons on their payrolls, as compared with 
139,334 at March 1. This increase, of a 
seasonal character, is decidedly larger than 
that indicated in any other April for which 
data are available. Improvement had also 
been noted at the same date of last year, but 
employment was then in less volume. Manu- 
facturing showed generally heightened activity 
at April 1, 1937, as compared with the preced- 
ing month, textiles and iron and steel, in 
particular, reporting considerable increases in 
personnel; transportation and _ construction 
also afforded more employment. On the other 
hand, retail trade was rather quieter. The 
1304 establishments from which returns 
were received for April 1, 1936, had 132,303 
employees, compared with 131,057 in the 
preceding month. 


Quebec—Manufacturing and services regis- 
tered moderate gains in Quebec City, while 
transportation and construction were slacker. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YBAR 1926=100) 
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Norre.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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There was an increase of 94 in the working 
forces of the 176 employers making returns, 
who had 12,459 on their pay-rolls at April 1. 
A decline had been reported by the 169 firms 


co-operating at the beginning of April in 1936, © 


whose staffs aggregated 12,181; the index, at 
91-7, was then slightly lower than that of 93-3 
at the latest date. 


Toronto—Toronto employers reported a 
further substantial increase which greatly 
exceeded the average gain indicated at April 
1 in the years for which information is on 
record. Most of the betterment as compared 
with the preceding month occurred in manu- 
facturing, although transportation, services 
and retail trade also afforded more employ- 
ment; within the factory group, the food, pulp 
and paper, textile, clay, glass and stone, elec- 
trical apparatus and iron and steel divisions 
reported the greatest improvement. Con- 
struction showed little general change. The 
working forces of the 1,519 employers furnish- 
ing statistics totalled 131,439 persons, com- 
pared with 128,260 in the preceding month. 
Employment was more active than at the 
same date of last year, when a smaller advance 


had been indicated by the 1,437 concerns 
reporting; their payrolls had included 120,819 
men and women. The index at April 1, 1937, 
stood at 105-8, as compared with 98:7 at the 
beginning of April in 1936. 

Ottawa—Continued improvement was noted 
in Ottawa, there being moderate gains in 
manufacturing, while transportation and trade 
were also rather busier. An aggregate staff 
of 138,517 workers was shown by the 199 
employers whose statistics were tabulated, and 
who had 138,285 in their last report. The 
index, at 101-9, was slightly lower than at the 
same date of last year, when an increase had 
also been recorded. Statements had then 
been compiled from 177 firms with 13,395 
employees. 


Hanulton—Manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel products, afforded considerably more 
employment in Hamilton, while other indus- 
tries showed little general change. Returns 
were compiled from 290 firms employing 
34,880 persons, or 1,428 more than at March 1. 
The level of employment was higher than at 
the same date in any of the last five years. 
For April 1, 1936, 280 establishments had 


TaBLe IIJI.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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INOW el corse Seen eee 111-0 107-7 206-9 
(Dee 1c. AWB o is cinwiker 110-1 107-0 265-7 
Bane. L198 7 gaat. oka aee 103-8 102-4 242-1 
OCS) cme Aree: eae | ee eee 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Maries soc. dae eer ncere 102-8 107-6 193-3 
(ADIL, Ao eet eee 103-0 110°8 132-5 
Relative Weight of 
ployment by Industriesas 
atvApril 19377. ae ae 100-0 57-4 3-9 


Mining | Commu-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
nications | portation | struction 

92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 
93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 
104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
92-5 95-4 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
112-9 113-5 101-8 85-4 121-1 122-5 
114-6 117-1 99-5 86-4 126-1 123-1 
108-1 103-3 94-3 96-8 122-0 123-1 
101-0 93-9 81-9 79-9 113-9 114-3 
91-4 84-5 74-2 54:7 102-5 107-6 
103-3 76-8 75-9 95-8 111-8 116-1 
117-7 77:7 76:3 80-2 111-4 117-4 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78:2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80:7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79:8 80:7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80:8 79-6 §2°8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 

6-9 2-2 9-8 6-5 2-7 10-6 





Notr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,’’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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reported 31,111 employees, a small decline 
from the preceding month. 

Windsor—There was a large increase in 
Windsor at April 1. Data were received from 
176 firms employing 20,675 men and women, 
as against 20,041 in the preceding month. 
Iron and steel plants reported an important 
share of the additions made to the staffs of 
the co-operating employers, and construction 
and trade showed moderate gains. Employ- 
ment was much more active than at the 
beginning of April, 1936, when 170 concerns 
had employed 17,827 persons. 

Winnipeg—Employment again advanced in 
Winnipeg, where the payrolls of 479 employers 
furnishing statistics aggregated 39,237 workers, 
as compared with 38,877 in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing (especially in the pulp 
and paper and iron and steel divisions) was 
more active, while the fluctuations in the 
other divisions were slight. At April 1, 1936, 
a large reduction had been noted and the 
index then was lower, standing at 88-1, com- 
pared with 91-6 at the date under review. 
Information for the former date had been 


received from 465 firms with 37,793 employees, 
or 2,615 fewer than at March 1, 1936. 

Vancouver—Improvement occurred in Van- 
couver, according to 4386 firms with a staff 
of 33,649, as compared with 33,441 in the 
preceding month. There was a decline in 
factory employment, and in shipping, but 
construction, services and trade showed height- 
ened activity. A greater increase had been 
reported at the beginning of April of last 
year, but employment in this city generally 
was then at a lower level. The index, at 
104-4 at the latest date, was over four points 
higher than at April 1, 1986; the 423 establish- 
ments then co-operating had reported 32,073 
men and women on their paylists. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Further substantial im- 
provement was recorded in manufacturing, 
the advance greatly exceeding the average 
increase from March 1 to April 1 in the 
experience of the years since 1920. The most 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avrrace 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative} Aprill, | Mar.1, | April1, | April1, | April1, | April1, | April 1, 

Weight 1937 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Manufacturing— 57-4 110-8 107-6 101-1 93-9 88-1 76-0 87°3 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 119-9 117-8 109-7 102-5 95-4 90-4 92-7 
i aldsproducten in ceiacecemen ae 2 92-5 81-2 88-6 79-5 73°5 63-0 76-9 
Leather and products.............-. 2-4 117-3 114-2 111-6 107-3 99-5 85-1 90-6 
IBootsandshoes agen ncstoncoeesuks: 1-7 120-9 118-2 115-9 113-2 106-4 93-8 97-9 
umberand products....-.....5+ <9: 4-2 77-0 71-6 67-6 63-0 60:3 45-0 58-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2°2 63-8 59-3 57-1 49-8 48-5 31-8 43-0 
UPD TCURe cpu ei er cura. 8 88-3 86-0 77-1 72°6 72-9 61-7 81-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 109-6 98-7 93-2 96-7 87-1 72-6 89-7 
Musicalsinstruments:. S26 ar-s0-2 “1 44-8 44-4 35-7 29-9 33:0 22-8 40-1 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 101-8 100-4 97-1 90-4 88-9 86-9 93-2 
Paper and paper products............ 6-6 105-6 103-9 97-6 92-7 88-3 82-0 88-6 
iPulpiandipaper Moris sain eels 2-9 95-4 95-1 85-8 80-8 75-9 66:2 74-4 
Paper products.......... . + we eis 1-1 133-1 127-4 117-6 107-1 101-0 95-2 94-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2-6 109-6 107-3 106-2 103-5 100-5 98-5 105-6 
Rub per Products ..fe ak. <5 ieee sore 1:3 102-1 101-1 96-1 92-7 93-0 75-6 89-7 
pRextilesproguctssstrsss.. chine. cies: 11-2 127-3 124-5 118-7 111-9 109-3 91-6 101-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth............. 4-3 140-9 139-3 132-3 123-6 122-9 96-5 109-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-1 101-0 100-5 92-8 84-3 88-5 65-8 81-4 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 9 151-1 147-5 142-3 132-6 128-8 103-8 115-5 
Silk-andiisilkvo0dshycecee ase 1-1 547-4 545-5 519-8 504-9 465-4 375-3 378-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-1 125-7 124-1 124-7 118-4 118-2 102-4 110-9 
Garments and personal furnishings 3°7 120-3 115-7 108-9 102-4 95-9 86-8 93-5 
Other textile products............. 1-1 110-3 107:1 98-2 96-7 94-5 74-5 83-2 
Plant productsiie:s))7.c) coe. 1-8 124-8 134-6 128-0 118-9 116-4 114-5 116-8 
Tobacco 4:0. 42k «3 ES PCS EDS -9 105-4 123-7 124-2 114-5 114-2 118-4 115-2 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 153-7 150-2 133-2 122-9 119-2 108-1 118-6 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 149-6 145-5 145-5 120-2 136-4 99-5 93-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-3 149.2 145-5 135-7 128-0 118-1 106-6 112-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 9 82-1 76:7 71-4 59-9 57:6 48-5 75-8 
Electric light and power............. 1-4 111-3 112-3 112-5 106-9 105-0 106-9 115-6 
Electrical apparatus...¢.:0........... 1-9 133-7 127-9 116-0 106-0 97-8 81-1 119-9 
Iron and steel products.............. 14-2 106-6 101-4 93-2 84-3 73-4 60-3 75-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-7 137-8 128-1 113-8 88-4 88-8 44.2 71-3 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-3 123-7 117-1 99-5 87-4 73°3 61-8 82-9 
Agricultural implements........... 6 72-0 67-5 66-5 59-6 43-8 34-1 29-1 
anne NIG OS oo ae, se etc 6-3 101-8 98-5 94-8 89-4 77-0 69-8 81-7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-4 166-8 161-8 149-3 156-6 105-5 76-3 75°6 
Steel shipbuildings and repairing. . 3 72-8 63-8 63-5 66-6 57-1 55-2 67-9 
Heatmpeanplances:..c.5 una ece oss -6 121-7 116-6 105-6 90-0 80-9 58-1 76-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 114-6 102-8 81-3 67-9 53-0 43-3 77-2 
Foundry and machineshop products 6 118-2 111-9 98-7 89-6 77:9 60-3 73-6 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 105-2 100-6 88-2 80-9 72-4 58-8 77-6 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-4 148-9 143-8 131-5 116-2 103-5 77:3 92-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 140-9 139-3 130°8 126-8 126-9 112-4 116:3 
Mirscellancoussnes mrerscek ea ts o tienes -6 129-7 124-2 121-5 117-4 107-9 93-7 102-3 
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pronounced gains at the date under review 
occurred in iron and steel, but lumber and 
textiles also showed important advances, which 
were decidedly above the average for April 1 
in the last sixteen years. Food, leather, pulp 
and paper, chemical, clay, glass and stone, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
some other groups also reported increased 
activity. On the other hand, declines were 
indicated in electric light and power and 
tobacco works, those in the latter being partly 
seasonal in character. Statements were re- 
ceived from 5,822 manufacturers, employing 
561,967 operatives, aS compared with 545,494 
in the preceding month. The index advanced 
from 107°6 at the beginning of March to 
110-8 at April 1; this was the highest point 
reached since the summer of 1980. 

Since the general increase in factory employ- 
ment exceeded the average gain at this date 
in the period, 1921-1936, the seasonally- 
corrected index also advanced, rising from 
109-5 at March 1, to 112-1 at the beginning 
of April, 19387, when it was higher than at 
any other date since April 1, 1930. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years for which data are available: 1937, 110-8; 
1936, 101-1; 1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 1933, 76-0; 
1932, 87-3; 1981, 99-7; 19380, 111-3; 929, 116-5; 
1928, 106-6; 1927, 101-5; 1926, 96-6; 1925, 91-2; 
1924, 93-6; 1923, 92-6; 1922, 84-4 and 1921, 
87:3. 

A brief review of the situation at April 1, 
1936, shows that the 5,606 manufacturers then 
furnishing data had employed 510,142 workers, 
an increase of 7,731 in comparison with their 
March 1, 1936, payrolls. The greatest gains 
had occurred in iron and steel and textiles. 


Animal Products, Edible—Improvement was 
noted in dairies, fish canneries and meat- 
packing establishments. Statements were 
tabulated from 280 firms employing 23,125 
workers, as against 22,734 at the beginning 
of March. A larger increase had been recorded 
at April 1, 1936, but activity was then at a 
lower level. 


Leather and Products—Further gains were 
shown in the leather group, according to 
statements from 300 employers whose payrolls 
aggregated 23,953 at the beginning of April, 
or 476 more than in the preceding month. 
No general change had been indicated at 
April 1 a year ago, when the index of employ- 
ment was nearly six points lower. 


Lumber and Products—An upward trend was 
noted in rough and dressed lumber mills and 
in container, vehicle, furniture and other wood- 
using factories. There was an increase of 
2,902 persons in the lumber group as a whole; 


statistics were compiled from 847 manufac- 
turers, with 40,857 employees, as compared 
with 37,955 at March 1, 1937. The gain was 
larger than that indicated at the beginning 
of April in other years of the record. The 
index, at 77-0 at April 1, 1937, was over nine 
points higher than at the same date of last 
year. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was an ad- 
vance in employment in vegetable foods in 
the period under review, curtailment in fruit 
and vegetable canneries being more than offset 
by expansion in other divisions, notably the 
sugar and syrup and bread and bakery indus- 
tries. Returns were tabulated from 471 firms 
whose payrolls aggregated 29,586 persons, as 
compared with 29,168 at March 1. The index 
was several points higher than at the begin- 
ning of April, 1936, when only a small increase 
had been noted as compared with the pre- 
ceding month. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in the pulp and paper group was upward, there 
being improvement in all divisions, but 
especially in printing and publishing and paper 
goods. According to data received from 610 
firms in the industry as a whole, they em- 
ployed 64,882 workers, as compared with 63,318 
in their last report. Employment was in 
greater volume than at April 1, 1936; an 
increase had then also been indicated. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 53 rubber 
works slightly advanced, 124 persons being 
added to their staffs, which totalled 13,011. 
Improvement had also been shown at the 
same date last year, when the index was a 
few points lower. 


Textile Products—There was a further im- 
portant increase in employment in textiles 
at the beginning of April, chiefly in garment 
and personal furnishing, knitting, headwear, 
cotton and wollen factories. The gain at the 
date under review considerably exceeded the 
average noted at April 1 in the sixteen pre- 
ceding years for which data are available. 
Statements were compiled from 1,064 manu- 
facturers with 109,853 employees, or 2,537 more 
than at March 1, 1937. Most of the improve- 
ment occurred in Quebec and Ontario. The 
situation was more favourable than at the 
corresponding date of last year. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Seasonal reductions in employment were 
recorded in this group, 1,311 persons being 
released from the working forces of the 185 
co-operating establishments, which employed 
17,041 workers at the date under review. Most 
of the decline took place in tobacco factories 
in Ontario. The index was lower than in the 
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spring of last year, when similar curtailment 
had been noted. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Two hun- 
dred and one plants turning out chemicals and 
allied products reported 12,283 employees, as 
compared with 11,980 in their last return. 
The largest gains took place in Ontario. The 
general advance rather exceeded that indi- 
cated at the corresponding date in 1936; em- 
ployment was then in smaller volume. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
an increase in the personnel of building 
material works, 200 of which employed 9,080 
persons, as against 8,453 in their last report. 
Smaller additions to staffs had been made at 
April 1, 1936, when the index was considerably 
lower. 

Electric Current —A moderate reduction was 
shown in this group, in which 96 plants 
reported 14,059 employees, or 131 fewer than 
at the beginning of March. There were losses 
in Quebec and Ontario, with minor gains 
elsewhere. Employment was not quite so 
active as at April 1, 1936, the trend having 
then been favourable. 


Electrical Apparatus—Substantial improve- 
ment was noted in electrical appliance fac- 
tories, according to the 125 co-operating firms, 
who had 18,377 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 17,581 in their last report. 
No general change had occurred at April 1, 
1936, when the index was nearly eighteen 
points lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—Statistics were 
received from 869 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 6,760 workers 
to 138,824 at the beginning of April. There 
were gains in practically all branches of the 
industry, those in the automobile and other 
vehicle, crude, rolled and forged, machinery 
and structural iron and steel divisions being 
most pronounced. Improvement was shown in 
all except the Prairie Provinces, that in Que- 
bec and Ontario being most noteworthy. 
Smaller additions to the personnel had been 
recorded in the same period of last year, but 
the index number was then over thirteen points 
lower than at April 1, 1987, when it reached 
its highest point since the summer of 1930. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 170 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 23,740 persons, 
as against 22,942 at March 1. Most of the 
increase took place in the smelting and refining 
division. Geographically, the improvement 
was chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia. 
The volume of employment was much greater 
than at the beginning of April in 1936; the 
advance then indicated had been similar in 
size. 
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Mineral Products—The trend of employ- 
ment was upward in these industries at the 
beginning of April, according to data received 
from 138 establishments, in which 14,158 per- 
sons were employed, or 206 more than in the 
preceding month. The index of employment 
in this group was ten points higher than in 
the corresponding period of last year, when 
little general change had been shown. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
reported in logging camps, 366 of which re- 
duced their payrolls from 55,802 workers at 
March 1 to 37,953 at the date under review; 
this decline was greater than that indicated, 
on the average, at April 1 in preceding years 
of the record, a reaction from the unusually 
pronounced activity of last season. The most 
extensive curtailment at the beginning of April 
was in Quebec and Ontario, although the move- 
ment was also downward in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces. In British Columbia, on 
the other hand, considerable improvement was 
noted. The seasonal contraction reported at 
April 1, 1936, had involved the release of a 
smaller number of workers, but the index 
number then was many points lower than at 
the latest date, when it stood at 132:5. 

Mining 

Coal—As is customary at the beginning of 
April, there was a falling-off in employment 
in coal-mines during the period being reviewed ; 
this occurred chiefly in the Prairie coal-fields. 
Data were received from 105 operators, whose 
staffs included 23,757 employees, as against 
25,380 in their last report. The index was 
fractionally lower than in the spring of last 
year, when smaller declines had been reported. 

Metallic Ores—Returns were received from 
216 firms in this group, employing 35,528 
workers, or 1,212 more than at the beginning 
of March. A much less extensive increase 
had been indicated at the same date in 1936, 
when the index stood at 237-5, compared with 
290-7 at the beginning of April of the present 
year. 

Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
A considerable gain occurred in this group; 
80 firms employed 8,133 persons, as compared 
with 7,645 in the preceding month. A small 
advance had been recorded by the employers 
furnishing statistics at April 1 of last year, 
when activity was at a lower level. 


Communications 
Information was received from 86 communi- 
cation companies and branches, employing 
21,558 workers, or 148 more than in the pre- 
ceding month, telephones showing a moderate 
improvement. Little general change had been 
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indicated at April 1, 1936; the index was then 
at 77:7, compared with 81-4 at the latest date. 


Transportation 


There were slight increases in employment 
in the street railway and cartage and steam 
railway ‘divisions, while shipping was rather 
quieter. Statistics were compiled from 448 
employers of 95,526 workers, as compared with 
95.582 at March 1. Of the former number, 
26,161 persons belonged in the local transporta- 
tion, 57,822 in the steam railway and 11,543 
in the water transportation division. The 
tendency at April 1 in the last sixteen years 
has usually been upward, there being, on the 
average, a small increase at that date; the 
movement at the beginning of April, 1936, 
however, had been unfavourable, and the 
index then was slightly lower than at the last 
date, when it stood at 79°5. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Statements were compiled from 
698 building contractors, with 14,848 persons 
in their employ, or 1,451 more than in their 
last report. The tendency was upward in all 
five economic areas. Although a much smaller 
gain had been indicated at April 1, 1986, the 
index then was several points higher. 

Highway —lIncreased employment was noted 
on highway construction and maintenance; 311 
contractors employed 26,202 men, as compared 
with 25,634 in the preceding month. The 
Maritime Provinces and British Columbia re- 
ported heightened activity, while there were 
general losses in the other provinces. A re- 
duction from March 1 had been shown at the 
beginning of April of last year, but the number 
then engaged in this work was decidedly 
greater than in the period under review. 

Ralway—There was a marked curtailment 
in employment in the construction departments 
of the railways in all provinces except British 
Columbia. Most of the decline was due to 


the completion of track-clearing operations as 
the winter drew to a close. The working forces 
of the 35 co-operating contractors and divisional 
superintendents aggregated 22,687 men, whereas 
in the preceding month they had 23,672 em- 
ployees. The index number was slightly higher 
than in the spring of 1936, when a much larger 
decline had been recorded. 


Services 


This group showed improvement, according 
to 472 firms with 26,735 workers, or 828 more 
than in the preceding month. Laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments and hotels and 
restaurants were decidedly busier. A smaller 
gain had been reported at the beginning of 
April, 1986; employment was then in less 
volume than at the date under review. 


Trade 


There was a substantial increase in the ag- 
gregate forces of the 1,348 co-operating whole- 
sale and retail establishments, which employed 
104,019 workers at April 1, as compared with 
102,796 at the beginning of March. This 
advance, which was seasonal, occurred mainly 
in the retail division, although wholesale trade 
was also rather more active. A large decline 
had been indicated at the same date a year ago, 
when the index of employment was lower, 
standing at 121-0, compared with 127-5 at 
the beginning of April, 1937. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respectively, 
are given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area, or industry, is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
omployed at work other than their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 


A further slight gain was noted in the 
volume of work available to local trade union 
members at the close of March, unemploy- 
ment standing at 12:9 per cent as compared 
with a percentage of 13-7 in February. The 
situation was also more favourable than in 
March last year when 14:5 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. The 
percentage for the month under review was 
based on the returns compiled from 1,851 
labour organizations with a total of 188,047 
members, 24,314 of whom were unemployed 
on the last day of the month. British Colum- 
bia unions showed the greatest improvement 
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in conditions from February, the various trades 
and industries in general, contributing their 
quota to the total provincial advancement. 
In Quebec, also, more moderate expansion 
was evident, New Brunswick and Ontario 
showing but a nominal upward trend. In 
Alberta, however, noteworthy recessions 
occurred particularly in the coal mining 
industry, where slackness, due to lack of 
orders and in several instances the closing of 
the mines for the summer months, adversely 
affected the situation. The tendency in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan was also toward 
lessened employment though the changes were 
but fractional. From Nova Scotia the same 
percentage of idleness was reported in both 
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with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Of these, Vancouver unions showed an em- 
ployment rise during March from the pre- 
ceding month of nearly 4 per cent, Halifax 
and Montreal unions recording advancement 
on a slightly smaller scale. Toronto and 
Edmonton unions, on the contrary, indicated 
curtailment in work afforded of over 2 per 
cent, while in Saint John, Winnipeg and 
Regina, the tendency was adverse though the 
changes were less than one per cent. In 
making a comparison with the returns for 
March, 1936, Saint John unions showed the 
most pronounced employment recovery during 
the month reviewed, and in Vancouver, Ed- 
monton, Winnipeg and Halifax, more moderate 
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months under comparison. All provinces, with 
the exception of Nova Scotia, reflected 
heightened activity over March of last year, 
the gains in British Columbia, as in the 
previous comparison, being the most pro- 
nounced. Improvement of somewhat lesser 
proportions was noted among New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta unions, 
‘while in Quebec and Saskatchewan conditions 
‘were but nominally better. In Nova Scotia 
employment tended less favourably, the vari- 
ation from March a year ago, however, being 
‘quite slight. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
-of unemployment among local trade union 
“members in the largest city in each province 
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gains occurred. Nominal advancement only 
was recorded from Montreal and Toronto. 
In Regina, however, a minor increase in un- 
employment was recorded. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1931, to date. During January 
this year the level of the curve changed very 
slightly from the close of 1936 though tending 
upward in an unfavourable direction. In 
February, however, the curve’ extended 
slightly downward from January, a manifes- 
tation of a somewhat increased volume of 
work, and this better movement was con- 
tinued throughout March. The point attained 
by the curve at the close of March, however, 
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was lower than that of March, 1936, showing 
that employment was in greater prevalence 
during the month reviewed. 


The 517 unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries from which reports were forwarded during 
March, covering a membership of 63,967 per- 
sons, indicated that 7,826 or a percentage of 
12-2 were out of work on the last day of the 
month contrasted with a percentage of 13-6 
in February. The majority of trades partici- 
pated in this slight employment advance from 
February, general labourers and fur workers 
showing noteworthy improvement, and leather, 
glass, iron and steel, and hat, cap and glove 
workers, gains of somewhat lesser proportions. 
A more favourable employment tendency was 
also manifest by brewery and cigar and 
tobacco workers, printing tradesmen, and 
pulp, and paper pulp makers, though the 
changes from February were slight. On the 
other hand, garment workers, metal polishers 
and jewellery workers showed moderate reces- 
sions in activity, while the curtailment evi- 
dent among bakers and confectioners and 
wood workers was almost negligible. Textile 
and carpet workers were quite actively en- 
gaged during March as in February, the un- 
employment percentage for these two months 
being identical. The situation in the manu- 
facturing industries remained approximately 
the same during March as in the correspond- 
ing month of last year when 12-1 per cent of 
the members reported were unemployed, 
though considerable fluctuation was apparent 
in the various groups of trades. Wood, and 
textile and carpet workers were decidedly 
busier than in March last year, and marked 
employment advancement was evident among 
iron and steel workers, bakers and confection- 
ers, cigar and tobacco workers, and printing 


tradesmen. Lesser gains in activity were 
noted also, by metal polishers, brewery, 
jewellery and leather workers. Garment 


workers, however, sustained severe losses in 
work available from March a year ago, particu- 
larly in the province of Quebec, and _ dis- 
tinctly unfavourable conditions prevailed for 
hat, cap and glove, fur, and glass workers. 
Among pulp and paper makers and general 
labourers, the situation declined slightly. 


The coal mining industry suffered losses 
during March chiefly of a seasonal character, 
the 50 unions making returns with an aggre- 
gate of 16,689 members, showing that 2,247 
were idle on the last day of the month, a 
percentage of 13-5, in contrast with an un- 
employment percentage of 8:0 in February. 
Little change in conditions was apparent, 
however, from March, 1936, when 13-9 per 
cent of the members reported were without 


work. The Alberta mines were particularly 
quiet, due to lack of orders and the closing 
of several mines for the summer months. In 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia also, there 
was some falling off in employment. Improve- 
ment of moderate degree, however, was re- 
flected in the Alberta mines from March a 
year ago, and in British Columbia heightened 
activity on a small scale was noted. Nova 
Scotia miners, however, reported slight cur- 
tailment of employment. Short time work 
was also rather prevalent throughout the 
various mining areas during March. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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In the building and construction trades a 
higher level of employment was manifest 
during March than in the preceding month, 
mainly the result of seasonal revival in build- 
ing activities. This was apparent from the 
reports received from 199 local unions involv- 
ing 18,829 members, 7,356 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 39-1, were unemployed at the end 
of the month im contrast with 43-0 per cent 
in February. A general betterment of con- 
ditions was evident from March last year, 
unemployment for that month standing at 
44-3 per cent. Granite and stone cutters alone 
reported an unfavourable situation when com- 
pared with February returns, the recessions 
noted being substantial. Painters, decorators 
and paper-hangers, steam-shovelmen, and 
bridge and structural iron workers, on the 
contrary, were decidedly better employed, and 
among hod-carriers and building labourers, 
and plumbers and steam fitters, noteworthy 
advancement was shown. Carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers, registered 
more moderate gains, and the situation for 
electrical workers was nominally improved. 
Contrasted with the returns for March, 1936, 
painters, decorators and paper-hangers, 
plumbers and steam fitters, electrical workers, 
steam-shovelmen, and bridge and structural 
iron workers were all much more busily en- 
gaged during the month under review, and 
important gains were registered by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and hod-carriers and 
building labourers. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, however, were considerably quieter 
than in March last year, and among granite 
and stone cutters, and carpenters and joiners, 
noteworthy curtailment was evident. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of 
March from 835 organizations in the trans- 
portation industries with a total of 61,319 
members, 4,617 or 7:5 per cent of whom were 
idle at the end of the month contrasted with 
percentages of 8:0 in February and 9-0 in 
March a year ago. Navigation workers were 
afforded a much better volume of employment 
than in February, though some falling off in 
activity was apparent from March last year. 
In the steam railway division, which comprised 
over 80 per cent of the entire group member- 
ship reported in the transportation industries, 
as a whole, a favourable trend was noted from 
February, but the variation was quite slight, 
and improvement of somewhat greater magni- 
tude was reflected from March, 1986. Among 
teamsters and chauffeurs also, activity tended 
upward both in comparison with February 
returns and those of March last year. Street 
and electric railway employees indicated the 
same percentage of idleness in all three months 
used for comparative purposes. 

Retail shop clerks were fully employed 
during March as in February, compared with 
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an unemployment percentage of 2:0 in March 
last year. Reporting for March were 2 unions 
of these tradesmen with a membership of 
795 persons. 

Civic employees were more actively engaged 
during March than in either the preceding 
month or March, 1936, according to the re- 
turns compiled from 79 associations including 
8,543 members. Of these, 143 or a percentage 
of 1-7 were without work at the end of the 
month contrasted with percentages of 3°2 in 
February, and 4:0 in March, 1936. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, 132 reports were furnished to the 
Department during March, embracing an 
aggregate of 7,117 members, 545 or 7:7 per 
cent of whom were unemployed on the last 
day of the month contrasted with percentages 
of 10:0 in February and 10-4 in March, 1936. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
all recorded moderate employment advance- 
ment from February, and fractional gains were 
evident among barbers. The trend for theatre 
and stage employees was toward retarded 
activity though the change from February 
was merely nominal. All groups shared in the 
better employment movement noted from 
March a year ago, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, and stationary engineers and firemen 
showing the greatest expansion, while among 
barbers more moderate gains occurred, and 
the situation for theatre and stage employees, 
and unclassified workers tended slightly up- 
ward. 

Fishermen were decidedly busier during 
March than in the previous month though 
some slackening off in employment was re- 
flected from March, 1936. This was apparent 
from the reports tabulated from 3 associations 
including a total of 552 members, 9°4 per cent 
of whom were reported idle at the close of the 
month in contrast with 39-2 per cent in 
February and 1-7 per cent in March, 1936. 

Little variation in the level of activity was 
evident among lumber workers and loggers 
during March from the preceding month 
though the trend was less favourable, the 2 
local unions making returns with 1,165 mem- 
bers showing that 2-7 per cent were out of 
work compared with a percentage of 2-4 in 
February. Considerably better conditions pre- 
vailed than in March of last year when 
unemployment stood at 12-1 per cent. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentages of unemployment 
by provinces for March of each year from 
1919 to 1934 inclusive, and for each month 
from March, 1935, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for March, 1937 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1937, as repre- 
sented by the average daily placements, 
showed a decrease of nearly 8 per cent from 
February, but a gain of almost 5 per cent over 
March a year ago. In comparison with the 
preceding month a very heavy loss was re- 
corded in construction and maintenance and 
a nominal decline in mining, which more than 
overbalanced the increases registered in all 
other groups. Industrial divisions reporting 
the largest gains were services, manufacturing 
and farming, with smaller additions noted in 


made semi-monthly. As may be seen from 
the graph, the curves of both vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications fluctu- 
ated but little during the month, showing a 
shght rise during the first half and a nominal 
decline during the latter half, while at the 
close of the period under review the curve of 
vacancies was about 1 point higher and that 
of placements about 1 point lower than the 
levels recorded at the end of the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 50-0 during the 
first half and 48-8 during the second half of 
March, 1937, in contrast with the ratios of 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
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logging, trade and transportation. When the 45-5 and 47-9 during the corresponding periods 


month under review was compared with March 
of last year a pronounced increase was re- 
corded in logging, followed by others of lesser 
volume in manufacturing and services, but 
this improvement was largely offset by a heavy 
loss in construction and maintenance, as well 
as a substantial decline in farming, with 
smaller reductions in mining and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935,as represented 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada, compilations being 

37719—6 


of March, 1936. The ratios of placements of 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 44:8 and 43-1, as compared with 
42-6 and 48-6 during the corresponding month 
of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1937, 
was 1,006, as compared with the daily average 
of 925 during the same month a year ago and 
with 1,035 recorded daily in February, 1937. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
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2.034, in comparison with 1,977 in March, 1936. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 19387 averaged 2,033 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1937, was 895, of which 612 were in 
regular employment and 283 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 968 during the preceding 
month. Placements in March a year ago 
average 854 daily, consisting of 458 in regular 
and 396 in casual employment. 

During the month of March, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 23,638 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 22,353 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 15,284, of which 
10,922 were of men and 4,362 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 7,069. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 14,967 for men and 10,159 for women, a 
total of 25,126, while applications for work 
numbered 50,848, of which 37,590 were from 
men and 13,258 from women. Reports for 
February, 1937, showed 24,840 positions avail- 
able, 48,787 applications made and 23,220 
placements effected, while in March, 1936, 
there were recorded 24,050 vacancies, 51.395 
applications for work and 22,181 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927 to date. 


Year Placements 

Regular asua Totals 
1 Ae ae Rese, Smet SR i Bea cae rete 302,723 112,046 414,769 
O28 ee eR Ere ies ers 334,604 135,724 470,328 
G29 Peete oyere de terete 260,747 137 ,620 398 367 
LOZ Oi, wars crs SEI RI oS 187,872 180,807 368,679 
OL OR es RS rar 8 GD, EM 175,632 295 876 471,508 
IAD eee pearicicirs ROMS Crea amr eR rae 153,771 198,443 352,214 
IGS Le OARS CmS San Ob E RN eae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
DOSEN. 5. ccrsiakr doth cise boeevrontoe 223 564 182,527 406,091 
1935" CF cae een 28 226,345 127,457 353 ,802 
GSO Pete 217,931 113,519 331,450 
19375 (3° months)..2 ses. 52,271 22,058 74,329 


Nova Scorra 


During the month of March, orders received 
at Employment Offices in Nova Scotia called 
for over 27 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month, but over 13 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 29 per cent 
higher than in February, but over 15 per cent 
below March, 19386. The reduction in place- 
ments from March of last year was due to a 
decline in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance. This loss, however, was 
partly offset by gains in services, logging and 
manufacturing. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were made during 
the month were: logging, 104; construction 


and maintenance, 305; and services, 383, of 
which 305 were of household workers. During 
the month 142 men and 99 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during March, were nearly 
4 per cent less favourable than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 8 per cent better 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease of over 3 per cent 
in placements when: compared with February, 
but an increase of over 8 per cent in com- 
parison with March, 1986. Although the 
increase in placements over March of last 
year was not large, all industrial divisions 
showed improvement. Most of the place- 
ments, however, were in the services’ division 
and amounted to about 90 per cent of the 
total for the province. Of the 541 placements 
in services 428 were of household workers. 
There were 34 men and 111 women placed 
in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders listed at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during March called for 
over 7 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month, but over 36 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease of nearly 17 per 
cent in placements when compared with 
February, but an increase of over 81 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1936. The in- 
crease in placements over March of last year 
was almost entirely due to relief work on 
sewer and road construction, as the changes 
in other groups were unimportant. Of the 
latter, gains were reported in manufacturing 
and trade and losses in services, logging and 
mining. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: manufacturing, 257; logging, 296; 
construction and maintenance, 1,728; trade, 
82; and services 2,241, of which 2,092 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 2,287 of men and 1,568 
of women. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 21 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario during March, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of over 15 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 15 per cent higher 
than in February, but nearly 19 per cent 
below March, 1936. The large decrease in 
placements from March a year ago was due 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1937 















Vacancies Applicants R e pular 
° Placed Bees 
Offices Reported| Unfilled | Reeis- | Referred Un- | | ments 
during | at end of Sede! to poe F sect 
: A urin ° at end 0 perio 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1936 
Nova SCOUlare.. . 50. te s.. cdckee ese tet 897 43 995 
Hi shiiaxi it: seine tek ehs coset. 333 41 427 
News GissgOWs.000 cee. cabo covers 220 2 227 
Sydney. Fee ee 344 0 341 
New Brunswick....................- 604 7 699 
Chathanrenccteroccascccrccon niece: 20 0 60 
IPPEGETICTON: Males wo cemae cee sek ane ae 4 2 23 
MOnCiON each cei waeaen ites 228 5 247 
DievOnN see cate set caer een: 352 0 369 
Quebec e228. SLES. 6,111 1,285 12,409 
Chicoutimi... cos cose secccks 38 0 1,063 
EET ea ees tal Se eee. 1,100 11 1,524 
Montreal eS eee cake 2,891 748 5,550 
Ort Aliredscr cs. aanaa one 5 5 120 
Quebec...... NA Rest Lae dige 1,018 334 3,415 
RO US Asis ae Se eae 8 3 126 
Sharbrcoke BPE Gstcie naictete 277 87 324 
hree Rivers. ss eseoe ee eek. 296 97 287 
Ontario: vise. sta. «caesar ees 8,495 592 20,926 
Bellevillens wesc ccc acces torres 102 0 182 
IBrANntlOnd. 26s eee Meee 197 11 349 
Chatham otcteohc ed koa ee A 134 0 211 
GW IMIGT, nee ot rete ecloee eee 393 0 413 
lel play... ee oc sc cae tee 89 21 131 
ami toneeet once cca tc see 554 39 1,199 
INONOTROM herr ee ha neni an cnr teie 144 0 
Kingston: 2 573.. Re eet ies, 207 26 313 
Wi behener cen laces oinecic wistasone Siclete 141 18 239 
OnGOn Oy, ER tole baat ee ae 497 18 863 
Niagara alls... csciecssee pete oe mi 113 2 189 
INOTUDUDEYs oo tot carte cee 129 0 244 
Oshawa......... SOTET are cee DR Riteele 746 0 929 
OCEA WA Re Slo Seti. s «cat dateec temic 357 5 1,344 
IPOMDTOKOLs..o on icc tee oan oane ee 196 0 288 
PReterboroughis;.. dais see's cabs dene 008 152 12 178 
fa REG A CIES sek RU, LOR he a 686 0 617 
Sty Catharines, . 2225..5h..20 eee e s 174 23 294 
St. Thomas..... Tr SR ee ro 49 7 99 
SALINE ce tation ecto eciersaiocia else 168 7 235 
Sault Ste. Marie. SOO L ees BOTT RS eres 144 0 Joo 
Stratlord eye.) cee scans ioetiert 92 0 297 
DUGDUL Veer eon. ceeneas cn secant 89 0 706 
LIMMINS seen oh cate ee alc tlee 6 452 0 1,074 
MROTONGO ME, cise aire e ee bo neabis 2,013 366 9,095 
Windsonecnerise Cette cect ewe 477 37 769 
Manitobal-43 5329725358. 5 3snssee sk 1,574 41 3,429 
STAN GON eee oe Bictsioicnw oon oie: slaials ibis 124 30 138 
Winnipeg: 2S s.cc cc ri poetics 4 1,450 11 3,291 
Saskatchewan....... ab A Balhae ine tele 1,660 AVA 1,773 
rede Evie Tele eas erate ovataclereishole se cee ers 22 19 18 
MooserJawess. . 6... cca eccectaeces 328 92 339 
North co Patiive Wale Cae mie oflels 32 13 23 
EINCO AU DELb se .atae «cis cosas ei tiaeece 114 24 126 
RReginat ) Lessee os tckictoclon tae alae oe 516 58 604 
SASKALOODE cc oans > atuubioctitce sos 190 24 227 
SwittrCmrenterns sates cones cere es 82 55 87 
Wey Urner s,. 6 Moet cic cbnte a tietecn 172 54 145 
MWOEKtON Ss, 25.5. 5 een er to-0 SNe sels 204 135 204 
AIDCItAe, te ee ene been thee 1,797 81 4,316 
Calvary. ote Bence dna Woes eee ae 673 57 2,060 
Drumheller s. .ccacsc cet ose aes 84 0 379 
idmMOntONns.. Seoact ete Coe sects 798 4 1,432 
ethbridzess tuiscaae secs Hae pees 64 15 242 
Medicine Hat. shoes orels sted details Saket 178 5 203 
British Columbla.................... 3,988 36 6,301 
Kamiloops.ii ae fa his eke oes 3 233 
INANSIMO, BRAS Soe oie maisseisece nis 397 2 409 
IN @ISON Sten. See Seba bs othr s otlodoes 163 0 Ta 
New Westminster...............00-- 144 0 149 
IPentictonoes st ee note te ooo 46 6 66 
Prince George...........cceccceceees 6 3 14 
Prince: Riperte... since e cine ten oie ee 93 0 104 
VANCOUVER: oe ces otante cecaseenee 2,280 22 3,970 
WaGlOEIRony bends c's daitoeines taste cats 839 0 1,185 
Canadas: 5 sto cee es lancos 2 njsiaa ea ors 255126 2,599 50,848 
Mons 23 eather on te cereta teas cee ties cn 14, 967 411 37,590 
Womene +o.) mcace se ee anes tole es 10, 159 2,148 13,258 3,365 ‘3. 991 





* 237 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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to a reduction in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance, in which group 
last year large numbers of unemployed were 
provided with relief work. This loss was 
largely offset by a substantial increase in 
logging. Of the changes in other groups a 
gain in manufacturing and declines in trade, 
services and mining were the most important. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 674; logging, 1,210; 
farming, 941; construction and maintenance, 
1,287; trade, 243; and services, 3,075, of which 
2,253 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,378 men and 1,368 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of March positions offered 
through Employment Offices in Manitoba were 
34 per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 13 per cent below the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was a decrease 
also in placements of over 35 per cent when 
compared with February and of nearly 10 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1936. The 
most important changes in placements by 
industrial divisions from March of last year 
were declines in farming, construction and 
maintenance and services and a gain in logging. 
Placements in these divisions were: logging, 
171; farming, 669; construction and mainten- 
ance, 191; and services, 525, of which 420 were 
of household workers. During the month 
1,018 men and 300 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan were 34 per cent better than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 18 per cent 
less favourable than during the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase of 
nearly 12 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a decrease of nearly 
26 per cent in comparison with March, 1936. 
A large reduction in farm placements when 
compared with March of last year accounted 
for the decline for the province as a whole 
under this comparison. Small losses were also 
reported in manufacturing and services, but 
there was a gain in construction and main- 
tenance. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: farming, 579; construction and 
maintenance 148; and services, 607, of which 
492 were of household workers. During the 
month 593 men and 363 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 9 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta during March, 
when compared with February and of nearly 
3 per cent in comparison with March, 1936. 
Placements were 6 per cent less than in both 
the preceding month and the corresponding 
month of last year. As in Saskatchewan, 
farm placements were considerably less than 
during March, 1986, and accounted for the de- 
cline under this comparison for the province 
as a whole. This decrease, however, was 
largely offset by an increase in construction 
and maintenance. Other changes, which were 
unimportant, included gains in transportation 
and trade and losses in services, manufac- 
turing and logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 60; logging, 
54; farming, 527; transportation, 60; con- 
struction and maintenance, 535; and services, 
432, of which 330 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,186 of men and 289 of women. 


British CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
British Columbia during March, was 7 per 
cent. less favourable than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 75 per cent greater than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of over 7 per cent in 
placements when compared with February, but 
an increase of 74 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1986. All industrial divisions except 
mining and transportation, where nominal de- 
clines only were reported, participated in the 
increase in placements over March of last 
year, the most important being in logging. 
Fairly large increases were also recorded in 
services, construction and maintenance, manu- 
facturing and farming. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
110; logging, 1,186; farming, 192; construction 
and maintenance, 1,470; and services, 933, of 
which 512 were of household workers. There 
were 2,284 men and 264 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 15,284 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 7,520 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the office at which they 


were registered. Of the latter, 658 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 5938 going to centres 
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within the same province as the despatching 
office, and 65 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents per 
mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by 
the railway companies to bona fide applicants 
at the offices of the Employment. Service who 
may wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 
Transfers from Quebec centres during 
March numbered 10 and were of bushmen 
for points outside the province, the Rouyn 
office despatching 9 to Timmins and the Hull 
office one to Pembroke. Vouchers of trans- 
portation were granted by Ontario offices 
during March to 483 persons, 482 of whom 
travelled to situations within the province. For 
employment within their respective zones the 
Port Arthur office shipped 308 bush workers, 
10 mine workers and one hotel waitress, and 
the Fort William office 124 bush workers and 
3 hotel employees. The Port. Arthur zone, in 
addition, received one mine cook from 
Ottawa, and the Fort William zone 2 machine 
runners from Timmins. From North Bay, 
28 bushmen went to Sault Ste. Marie and 
2 carpenters to Timmins, while from Windsor 
2 die makers were bound for Brantford and 
one clothing worker for Hamilton. The one 
transfer outside the province was of a dla- 
mond drill runner going from Timmins to 
Rouyn. In Manitoba, 75 workers took advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during March, 22 of whom 
went to provincial situations and 538 outside 
the province. All of these secured their certi- 
ficate at the Winnipeg office. Travelling 
within the province 8 farm hands, one farm 
domestic, 4 bushmen, 4 construction labourers, 
one miner, 2 mine labourers, one hotel chef, 
and one diamond drill helper proceeded to 
various sections of the Winnipeg zone. Of 


(4) Building Permits [ssued in 


According to returns tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities dur- 
ing March was $6,654,516; this was an in- 
crease of $4,534,405 or 213-9 per cent over the 
February total of $2,120,111, and of $4,285,979 
or 181:0 per cent as compared with the agegre- 
gate of $2,368,537 reported for March, 1936. 
Last month’s total was the largest recorded 
in any month of the years since 1931. 

The value of the building authorized dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1937 was also de- 
cidedly higher than in the same months in 
any of the preceding five years. amounting 
to $10,470,129. This was an increase of 
$4.877,.658 or 87:2 per cent as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1936, while the 
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the persons transferred to other provinces, 45 
bushmen, 5 bush teamsters and 2 chefs were 
bound for the Port Arthur zone, and one farm 
hand for the Regina zone. Alberta offices 
issued 73 certificates for reduced transportation 
during March, all provincial. Securing certi- 
cates at the Edmonton office 28 transportation 
employees, 10 farm hands, 2 farm  house- 
keepers, 8 bushmen, 3 fish company employees, 
3 sawmill hands, 3 highway construction cooks, 
2 hotel employees, 2 mechanics, one engineer, 
one machinist, one moulder, one miner, one 
baker and one maid were carried to centres 
within the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 
one farm hand journeyed to Drumheller and 
2 farm hands within the Calgary zone, to 
which zone also, one farm hand, one farm 
domestic and one oil drill worker were 
despatched from Medicine Hat. Persons 
benefiting by the Employment Service re- 
duced transportation rate in British Columbia 
during March totalled 17, of whom 16 were 
destined to points within the province and one 
outside. The latter, an oil driller, was shipped 
from Vancouver to Calgary. Provincially the 
Vancouver office was responsible for the 
transfer of 2 mine workers each to the Kam- 
loops and Nelson zones, of one box maker 
to Penticton, and of 4 mine workers and 3 
hotel employees within the Vancouver zone. 
The balance of this provincial movement was 
from Prince George, from which centre 4 
sawmill hands proceeded to Prince Rupert. 

Of the 658 workers who were conveyed at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during March, 201 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 444 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Pacific 
Great. Eastern Railway, 5 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 2 
by the Northern Alberta Railway. 


Canada During March, 1937 


total for the elapsed months of the present 
year was greater by 286-2 per cent than in 
the months January-March, 1934, when build- 
ing as represented by the construction permits 
granted in the 58 cities was lower than in 
the first quarter of any other year since the 
record commenced in 1920. However, the 
cumulative total for this period in 1987 is 
below the average of $18,580,660 indicated in 
the last seventeen years. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for March, 1937, showing that they had 
granted about 370 permits for dwellings valued 
at more than $1,210,000 and nearly 1,600 per- 
mits for other buildings estimated to cost 
approximately $5,400,000. During February, 
authority was given for the erection of about 
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200 dwellings and almost 900 other buildings, 
estimated to cost approximately $800,000 and 
$1.200.000, respectively. 

Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia reported increases in the value of the build- 
ing authorized during March, 1937, as com- 
pared with the preceding month. The great- 
est gains were those of $2,862,140 or 273-3 
per cent in Ontario and $1,631,069 or 682-3 
Of the reduc- 


tions in the remaining provinces, that of 


per cent in British Columbia. 


$42,690 in Nova Scotia was largest. 

As compared with March, 1936, Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia reported increases; in 
this comparison also, the most pronounced 
gains were in Ontario and British Columbia, 
where the authorizations were higher by 
$2,760,955 or 240-4 per cent, and $1,364,086 
or 269°6 per cent, respectively. New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba and Alberta showed reductions 
as compared with March of last year, that 
Very little 


change was indicated in this comparison in 


in the last-named being greatest. 


Nova Scotia. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Vancouver 
reported increases as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and with March, 1936; in To- 
ronto, there was a gain over the same month 
of last year, but a loss as compared with 
February, 1937, while building authorizations 
in Winnipeg showed declines in both compari- 
Of the other centres, Sydney, Moncton, 
Quebec, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, Belle- 
ville, Chatham, Galt, Kingston, Kitchener, 
Ottawa, St. Thomas, York and East York 
Townships, Windsor, Riverside, Brandon, Re- 


sons. 


gina, Saskatoon, Edmonton and New West- 
minster reported higher totals than in either 
February, 1937, or March, 1936. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during March 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first quarter of the 


same years are also given (1926=—100). 


Average 
Indexes indexes of 
of value whoesale 
Value of Value of | of permits | prices of 
permits permits issued in buillding 
Year issued in issued in first materlals 
March first quarter in first 
quarter | (1926=100)| quarter 
(1926 = 100) 
$ $ 
1957.0 6,654,516 | 10,470,129 46-5 92-5 
1936...... 2,368,537 5,592,471 24-9 84-0 
1935.50. 4,022,755 8,507,270 37-8 81-4 
1934...... 1,109,085 | 2,710,999 12-1 82-2 
1933...... 953,966 3,065,821 13-6 75°2 
19382 9..222 3,396,729 | 9,453,012 42-0 79-3 
103107. 8 9,948,979 | 24,746,094 110-0 83-7 
1980.50. 13,356,787 | 29,493, 262 131-1 96-7 
1929... .2'.. 24,068,018 | 42,950,228 190-9 99-2 
1928. 2-8 15,128,413 | 33,163,338 147-4 95-5 
192022." 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 111-3 96-4 
1926...... 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 100-0 102-0 
1925s 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 88-2 102-9 
1924...... 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 80-2 112-2 
1923 yeeees: 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 86-6 110-6 
1922. see: 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 83-0 108-0 
1921...52% ,290,5 13,569,512 60-3 139-1 
19205235. 8,736,675 | 18,909, 986 84-1 139-4 


The value of the building authorized in the 
first three months of 1937 was higher by 87:2 
per cent than in the same period of 1936, 
also exceeded the total for the first 


quarter in any of the preceding four years. 


and 


However, the total for the months January- 
March of the present year was lower than in 
any of the years 1920-1931. 


bers of wholesale prices of building materials 


The index num- 


in the last few months have shown an upward 
movement, but continue lower than in the 


years prior to 1931. 
The following table gives the value of the 


building permits issued by 58 cities in Febru- 
ary and March, 1937, and March, 1936. The 
35 cities for which statistics are available since 
1910 are marked thus *. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WorK AS INDICATED BY BuiILDING Permits Issusp sy 58: CITIES 
Cities Mar. 1937 | Feb. 1937 | Mar. 1936 Cities Mar. 1937 | Feb. 1937 | Mar. 1936 
$ $ $ ; 
Prince Edward I’d— } *St. Catharines...... 17,252 38,703 4,301 
Charlottetown...... 4,590 14,600 Nil *St. Thomas......... 2,750 2,550 725 
Nova Scotia.......... 82,140 124,830 82,377 Deenine etsy .2 sss 6,580 6,515 10,040 
SHaliiaxtids Meh 75,905 124, 830 78,377 Sault Ste. Marie.... 6,045 9,200 3,650 
New Glasgow....... 250 Nil Nil STOrOntOse a vena. coins 527,018 615,681 493 ,235 
PSVAHCY eel oh. cee se 5,985 Nil 4,000 York and East 
New Brunswick..... 16,326 30,035 18,446 York Popwabing: 163, 400 47,045 150, 630 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil 4,835 Welland... 8,2 7,384 14,135 
Moncton. fio 2..0 06. 11,500 5,400 1,560 SWindsorscek. eesiestes 2,041,881 50,010 24, ae 
*Saint; Jobin. gs%sjs« 4,826 24,635 12,051 Riverside......... 3,350 300 400 
Quehbec............... 640, 182 548, 053 468,248 Woodstock.......... 3,465 Nil 5,397 
*Montreal—*Maison- Manitoba............ 37,045 40,350 45,150 
NOUVEL foicd sieeleae 491,782 420,508 387,310 *Brandons, « .sepcases 4,100 2,000 250 
PONODEC tent ces 71, 760 41,360 44,980 St. Boniface......... 2,945 4,000 Nil 
Shawinig n Falls... 3,850 2,545 200 *Winnipeg.........02. 30,000 34,350 44,900 
*Sherbrooke Saskatchewan....... 23.930 25,785 3,520 
*Three Rivers *Moose Jaw.......... 4,235 20,000 500 
*Westmount MRegGiiaedss seis ee 11,155 3, 285 1,065 
Ontario...... *Saskatoon.......... 8,540 2,500 1,955 
Belleville Albertase. 0... sence 70,969 50,333 96, 503 
*Brantford.........-. *Galgary.c). estas 33,049 42,618 49,441 
Chatham......... *Hdmonton.......... 34,320 6, 845 26,575 
*Fort William Lethbridge......... 3,600 770 6, 737 
tele cerde:d ae ee beh Medicine Hat....... Nil 100 13,750 
eel ph Oociemiscs ses British Columbia 1,870. 128 239, 059 506, 042 
“Hamilton. 22054 208 : Kamloops.......... 4,700 1,000 8,515 
Siingston leashes ate. 16,770 Nil 12,927 Nanaimo, 22. s5<s% 3,020 2,025 21,810 
MINILCHONCDE syncs cin 33, 038 10,630 7,68 *New Westminster... 60,670 13,100 32,695 
SDondonehores ek 61,965 74, 800 28, 205 Prince Rupert....... 1,425 1,640 660 
Niagara Falls...... 3,572 8,600 2,605 *Vancouver.......... 1,754,630 202,545 355, 905 
OBA WAmcc cise ctaissie et 950 300 825 North Vancouver... 2,1 2,730 33,650 
SOttawarsi see. a 768,315 32,550 196,939 *Victoria.........06. 43,573 16,019 52,807 
Owen Sound........ il 1,750 1,09 4 es | ee ee 
*Peterborough....... 10,795 13,725 15,858 Total—58 Cities.| 6,654,516 | 2,120,111 2,368,537 
*PorteArthurs: sn. sae 10,170 1,135 11,620 Total—*35 Cities.| 6,349,860 | 2,000,972 2,066, 113 
eStratiord..ce. op oe 7,530 22,620 





Includes Charlottetown report, received too late for inclusion in January tabulation. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
April, 1937, was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy getting the land ready for spring plough- 
ing and planting. Fishing, except at Saint 
John, was poor, but traps were set and final 
preparations made for the lobster season. 
Lumber operators were active with river 
driving and rafting, where the streams were 
sufficiently deep. Sawmills, also, were busy, 
with the demand good for experienced mill 
labourers. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from three to six days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked three to five days, with one mine 
idle all week. Manufacturing showed steady 
improvement, especially in the iron and steel 
industries, almost all plants working to 
capacity. Little new construction was being 
started, but projects already under way were 
progressing favourably, and prospects were 
favourable for the coming summer. Provin- 
cial road work had not yet opened up to any 
extent. Transportation by rail, auto, and 


water, both freight and passenger, was good. 
Wholesale and retail trade was favourable, 
with collections fair. Placements of char 
workers and household help were made in 
the women’s division. 

An imcreased number of farm orders were 
listed in the Province of Quebec and many 
log drivers were in demand in tthe chief log- 
ging centres, Hull, Chicoutimi, Port Alfred 
and Sherbrooke. Mining showed little change. 
Manufacturing throughout the Province mamni- 
fested considerable improvement, particularly 
in metals, pulp and paper, matches, tobacco 
and cigars, boots and shoes and iron indus- 
tries, but clothing factories in Montreal were 
less active, because of a strike there. Not 
much new building was taking place, although 
repairs and alterations provided employment 
for a number of men. Both trade and trans- 
portation were busier. Many openings were 
available in the women’s division for domestic 
and household help, but in some cases it was 
difficult to find experienced applicants to fill 
the positions. 

Requests were being received daily in the 
Province of Ontario for experienced farm 
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labourers, but this class of help was scarce, as 
many of the men were registering for work 
other than that on farms. Serious damage, 
the amount of which could not be estimated, 
was caused by floods in Kent County and 
although the water was going down, some 
time would elapse before many of the farmers 
would be able to get back on the land. 
Activity im lumbering was somewhat limited 
in volume and confined chiefly to placements 
of river drivers. A few sawmills also had 
commenced operations. Mining, likewise, was 
slack, due to the spring break-up, very few 
extra surface labourers having been taken on 
so far this season... Transportation difficulties 
also affected several outlying properties. In- 
dustrial conditions were steady, except in a 
few localities where labour unrest prevailed. 
At Oshawa, settlement of the general strike 
had been attained and considerable activity 
had taken place in consequence, as other local 
factories connected with the motor industry 
had also resumed operations, resulting in the 
highest number of men being employed since 
1980. Many other firms throughout the Prov- 
ince were recalling former hands and employ- 
ing full staffs, which were working full 
time. Building prospects were much brighter. 
Alterations and repairs made up the chief 
amount of construction undertaken and this 
afforded work for many skilled mechanics and 
building labourers. In the flood districts 
clean-up work was proceeding rapidly, but much 
renovation would be needed before houses 
would again be fit for occupancy. Highway 
construction was also under way. Navigation 
officially opened about the middle of April 
and about 250 men at Fort Waialliam were 
called back to various freight sheds. Requests 
were numerous in the women’s division for all 
classes of house, day, hotel and restaurant 
workers and a shortage of experienced domestic 
help was quite evident. 


Few farm placements were recorded in the 
Prairie Provinces and it would appear that 
many of the farmers were retaining their 
winter help. Seeding was general and was 
40 per cent to 75 per cent completed. Sheep- 
men were in demand for the lambing season, 
with wages averaging $35 per month and board, 
sufficient experienced men being available for 
this need. A fair amount of activity prevailed 
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in logging, but with few calls for men. Mining 
and manufacturing were quiet. Preparations 
were going forward for more extended ex- 
ploration in oil fields, and the financing of 
companies, while very slow, was progressing. 
Buildimg construction in Winnipeg continued 
to register a splendid advance over the show- 
ing made a year ago, although the greater 
part of the work was for alterations and 
repairs; elsewhere this industry was very 
slack. A number of men were placed in 
casual jobs, such as the removal of storm 
windows, garden digging, and other seasonal 
work. Trade showed little change. Except 
at Winnipeg, there was a nominal decline in 
the volume of business conducted in the 
women’s sections, fewer orders being received 
for day workers and domestics, with regis- 
trations for employment also not so heavy. 
Spring ploughing and seeding in British 
Columbia had commenced in several localities; 
although cool weather with rain had held up 
much outside work. Packing houses were 
preparing for the 1937 crop, which, if not 
damaged by frosts, would be the largest for 
years, especially in soft fruits. Logging was 
active, with employment opportunities ex- 
cellent for experienced men. Additional camps 
had been opened and some companies had 
started a double shift. The majority of saw 
and shingle mills, also, was very busy, although 
those at New Westminster were working only 
part time, owing to a shortage of logs. Steady 
production was noted in mining, with a scarcity 
reported of first class experienced miners. A 
shght improvement was noted in the building 
of small houses and additions to private 
residences, but few large new projects had 
been started. At Victoria, a definite shortage 
appeared in many of the skilled trades, which 
was noticeable when selecting suitable appli- 
cants for the positions listed. Road construc- 
tion continued and the movement of men to 
and from the forestry camps again had com- 
menced. Some men had also been sent out 
on extra gangs for railways. Dry docks and 
shipyards were active at Prince Rupert and 
Victoria and water-front workers at New 
Westmmster and Prince Rupert also were 
busy. Trade was moderately good, with col- 
lections more satisfactory. A steady demand 
existed for girls for domestic work, but ex- 
perienced help was difficult to obtain. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1987, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment in March, in spite of adverse 
weather conditions, continued to improve in 
most. of the principal industries. Compared 
with February 22 the improvement was most 
marked in coal mining, the woollen and 
worsted industry, the clothing trades, furniture 
making, the distributive trades, and hotel and 
boarding house service. There was a decline 
in employment in stone quarrying, largely 
owing to the bad weather. 

It is estimated that at March 15, 1937, the 
number of imsured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons insured under the agricultural scheme, 
was approximately 11,242,000. This was 55,000 
more than at February 22, 1937, and 553,000 
more than at March 28, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those insured under the agricultural 
scheme), the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at March 15, 
1937 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 11:8, 
as compared with 12:2 at February 22, 1937, 
and 14-2 at March 23, 1986. In Great Britain 
the percentage at March 15, 1987, was 11:5, 
as compared with 11-9 at February 22, 1937, 
and 14-0 at March 23, 1936. 


At March 15, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,359,556 wholly unem- 
ployed, 167,677 temporarily stopped, and 
73,968 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,601,201, including about 20,000 
persons previously unemployed, but registered 
in March for the first time as a result of the 
arrangements for the second appointed day 
for unemployment assistance on April 1. The 
total of 1,601,201 was, however, 26,644 less 
than a month before, and 280,330 less than a 
year before. The total was made up of 
1,266,707 men, 41,072 boys, 248,733 women, 
and 44,689 girls. 

The persons on the Registers included 
1,350,556 insured persons who were applicants 
for insurance benefit or unemployment allow- 
ances, 136,012 other insured persons (including 
insured juveniles under 16 years of age), and 
114,633 uninsured persons. Of the 1,850,556 
applicants for benefit or allowances, 731,778 
had claims admitted for insurance benefit, and 
552,567 had applications authorized for allow- 
ances at March 15, 1987; the balance of 66,211 


included 36,926 persons whose position under 
the conditions relating to contributions paid 
and benefit received had not been determined, 
8,426 persons who had been disqualified for 
short periods from receiving benefit, and 
20,859 persons whose needs had been held not 
to justify payment of unemployment allow- 
ances. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at March 15, 1987, 
was 1,676,825, as compared with 1,703,926 at 
February 22, 1937, and 1,947,998 at March 
23, 1936. 

United States 


According to a statement issued by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, more 
than 305,000 workers were returned to employ- 
ment between February and March and weekly 
payrolls were $15,100,000 greater in the manu- 
facturing and non-manufacturing industries 
surveyed each month by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The March employment gain continues the 
practically unbroken succession of increases 
which have been shown each month since 
February, 19386. Approximately 1,600,000 more 
workers were employed in these industries in 
March, 1987, than in March, 1936. Weekly 
payrolls were $68,400,000 greater than in 
March of last year. Between March, 1933, 
and March, 1937, employment in the industries 
covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which have on their payrolls slightly less than 
one-half of the non-agricultural workers of 
the country, increased by 4,850,000. Aggregate 
weekly payrolls increased by $186,000,000. 

Both factory employment and 14 of the 16 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed by the 
Bureau reported gains in employment over 
the month. Of the 305,000 workers who 
secured employment the large majority found 
jobs in manufacturing and in retail trade. 
Approximately 168,000 found employment in 
factories, and nearly 118,000 were taken on 
by the various branches of retail distribution. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The March index of factory employment 
(101-0) and the index of payrolls (101-2) 
reached their highest levels since November, 
1929. Gains in employment were registered 
in both the durable and non-durable goods 
groups. The increase of 3-0 per cent in the dur- 
able goods group raised the March employment 
index (96:0) above that of any month since 
November, 1929. The gain of 1.0 per cent in 
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employment in the non-durable goods group 
raised the index (106-3) above the level of 
any month since November, 1929. With the 
exception of four months in 1929, the March, 
1937, non-durable index reached the highest 
employment level recorded over the 14 years 
for which data are available. These indexes 
indicate that for every 1,000 wage earners 
employed during the index-base years (1923- 
1925 = 100), 960 workers were employed in 
the durable goods group in March, 1937, and 
1,063 workers were employed in the non- 
durable goods group. 


Factory payrolls continued to expand at a 
more rapid pace than employment, the in- 
crease of 5:6 per cent in payrolls from 
February to March bringing the March pay- 
roll index slightly above the level of employ- 
ment. During the depression factory payrolls 
contracted to a point where in March, 1933, 
they represented only 37-9 per cent of the 
average weekly wage bill for the years 1923-25. 
The substantial gains which have been shown 
in payrolls during recent years have raised 
the March, 1937, level to 167 per cent above 
March, 1933. This indicates that the average 
per capita weekly earnings of factory wage 
earners of the country in March, 1937, are 
equivalent to those for 1923-25 and are only 
3°8 per cent below the 1929 average. 


Wage-rate increases have been a contributing 
factor to the rise in weekly payrolls of factory 
wage earners. Between February 15 and 
March 15, wage-rate increases affecting 305,419 
factory wage earners were reported by co- 
operating establishments employing 4,483,934 
workers. As the survey does not cover all 
establishments of the country and some firms 
fail to report wage-rate changes, the above 
total does not represent all wage-rate increases 
which occurred. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The 16 non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed showed a net gain of 138,000 workers 
and an increase of $4,000,000 in weekly wage 
disbursements. Wage-rate increases affecting 
42,819 employees were reported by co-operating 
non-manufacturing firms. Of this number 
15,605 were in metal mines and more than 
18,700 were workers in the telephone and tele- 
graph and electric light and power industries. 
Spring purchasing combined with Easter trade 
accounted largely for the gain of 118,000 in 
retail trade employment. The general mer- 
chandising group, which is composed of depart- 
ment stores, variety and general merchandising 
stores and mail-order establishments, showed 
a seasonal gain of 5:6 per cent, or 43,000 
workers. A sharp seasonal gain was also 
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shown in retail apparel stores (12-6 per cent) 
and gains ranging from 1:2 per cent to 2-4 
per cent were shown in retail drugs, hard- 
ware, automobiles, and lumber and building 
materials. Dyeing and cleaning plants re- 
ported a sharp seasonal expansion in employ- 
ment (6:3 per cent) and quarries and non- 
metallic mines also showed a seasonal gain 
(5:1 per cent). Metal mines continued to 
expand their forces. The gain in employment 
of 4:8 per cent in this industry raised the 
March index (73:0) to the highest level since 
October, 1930, and indicates an increase of 
155-2 per cent from the low point recorded 
in August, 1932. The private building con- 
struction industry showed a seasonal expan- 
sion of 2-1 per cent in employment and 
bituminous coal mines reported a gain of 1:3 
per cent, the latter industry exceeding the 
level of any month since April, 1931. Crude 
petroleum producing firms and year-round 
hotels reported gains in employment of 1-2 
per cent and 1-1 per cent, respectively. In 
the hotel industry, the employment level is 
above that of any month since May, 1931. 
Increases in employment of 0-9 per cent or 
less were shown in brokerage, telephone and 
telegraph, laundries, electric light and power, 
electric railroad and motor bus operation, and 
insurance. 

Employment in wholesale-trade establish- 
ments declined one-tenth of 1 per cent, the 
losses in several seasonal lines of wholesale 
activity offsetting the gains reported in dry 
goods and apparel, food products, groceries, 
hardware, chemicals and drugs, and a number 
of other important branches of wholesale 
trade. Among the larger gains in various 
lines of wholesale trade was an increase of 
4-7 per cent in the iron and steel scrap 
business which reflects activity resulting from 
the increased price for this type of material. 
Employment in anthracite mines fell 7-3 per 
cent over the month interval, the decline being 
attributed primarily to market conditions. 


PRIVATE BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


Gains in employment and pay rolls were 
shown in the private building construction 
industry. Employment increased 2-1 per cent 
over the month interval and pay rolls rose 
2-0 per cent. These percentages are based 
on reports received from 8,625 building con- 
tractors employing 92,482 workers in March 
1937. Employment in this industry in March 
1937 compared with March 1936 shows a gain 
of 23-6 per cent. Pay rolls show an increase 
of 41-2 per cent over the year interval. The 
reports supplied by the co-operating contrac- 
tors relate to employees engaged in erecting, 
altering, and repairing private buildings and do 
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not include projects financed by Public Works 
Administration or Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration funds or regular appropriations of 
the Federal, State, and local governments. 


Pusiuic EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on projects financed by The 
Works Program decreased during March. Ap- 
proximately 2,952,000 employees were working 
on projects financed by this program, a de- 
crease of 39,000 compared with the number em- 
ployed in February. Of the total number em- 
ployed, 2,105,000 were at work on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. Pay rolls for all workers on the program 
during March totalled in excess of $146,649,000. 
During the month orders were placed for con- 
struction materials valued at more than $42,- 
158,000 for use on these projects. 

More than 177,000 workers were employed on 
construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration in March, an increase 
of 2.000 compared with the number employed 
in February. Of the total number of workers 
employed approximately 62,000 were working 
on projects financed by funds provided by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and 115,000 
on projects financed from E.R.A.A. 1935 and 
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1936 funds. Total pay-roll disbursements on 
all projects financed by the Public Works Ad- 
ministration amounted to more than $13,285,- 
000 and materials valued at nearly $20,120,000 
were purchased during the month. 

Because March was the end of an enlistment 
period, there was a decrease of 87,000 in the 
number of workers engaged in emergency con- 
servation work. Of the 307,000 employed in 
March 257,000 were enrolled workers; 8,000, 
reserve officers; 2,000, educational advisers; 
and 40,000, supervisory and technical workers. 
Pay-roll disbursements for these workers 
totalled $15,770,000. 

In March 115,000 workers were engaged: on 
construction projects financed from regular 
governmental appropriations. This was an in- 
crease of 2,000 compared with the preceding 
month. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
amounted to $9,327,000 and the value of orders 
placed for materials exceeded $11,810,000. 

Of the 131,000 employed in March on the 
construction and maintenance of roads financed 
wholly from State funds 11,800 were working on 
new roads and 119,000 were engaged in main- 
tenance work. Compared with the preceding 
month employment on State roads dropped 
1,000. Pay-rolls totalled $8,334,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


. The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
‘“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
mo current rates then fair and reasonable 


rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided flor 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “ The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 


“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
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contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ing, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of 
construction, remodeling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodeling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make _ binding 
decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplhes and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is beimg executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
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inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages ard hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour 
showing that the following contracts have 


recently been executed by the Government of 
Canada” 

DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 
Repairing and overhauling the C.GS. 


“Givenchy” at Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, the B.C. Marine Engineers and Ship- 
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builders, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- Ratcs Tiodee 
tract, April 20, 1937. Amount of contract Trades or class of labour of wages | of labour 
$3,172 and unit prices for additional work. A AOE Penal OE 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract PPK e heey Nee, 
as follows:— PoE rest ei 
Pabourerst. @....45..icaatee nate tae 0 40 8 44 
aphersviMmetaline. cecal ous e 0 70 8 44 
Bathersswoodet nantes. ace on 0 65 8 44 
Rates Hours Motor truckoidriver..9as-a 0. ee 0 45 8 44 
of wages of labour Motor truck driver and trueck— 
Trade or class of labour not less not more Han: 2 tONS. ses. RE eae donate 1 45 8 44 
than than B dante sn esiclon racer aoe oles 1 95 8 44 
Wet aed epee aaa | ASCOUS Sons He se Pe as area Soak ETS ke 2 45 8 44 
per hour | per per Bieta oh.) SBE iota, ora Pie 2 95 8 ...44 
day week Painters and PIA TISTS EE eho hee he 0 60 8 44 
2 Blastereras:5..: SHO. 1... ee 0 80 8 4a 
Blacksmiths. BS otis AGORA, SAO eH PEE 0 75 8 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
Blacksmiths’ helper............... 0 533 8 tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Botlermakerss B38 i) 35: sab endami » 0 83 8 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
sys) SER i Rabe A Mates, Se mneraR 1 10 | 8 Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters—ships.................. 0 78% 8 Rodmen, reinforcing steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Caulkere iron gy-8.5-<-- fey conse d: 0 83 8 Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
eee. epee ote eee r tree eee e es a : Cement minishertey. acc. tesnescnn 0 60 8 44 
Tse piinepteinbastiui-ncnelovyocsrce 0 50 8 ae oll I AR Le. deal Re ve aay Pek 
Mae@hinigts be Aino 608 Says sieee vc 0 75 8 N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
Machinists helpers: 02.03 fone.: 42. 0 50 8 only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
Moulders—irontaopii et 8 ee 0 75 8 exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
Painterses, eer ee: fe Wee, &: 0 73% 8 any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
Pagpernimakersneen.o 8 0 nike. ae 0 81 8 legislation. 
IDIAGCES MI BRAD cle chee be armcey oa 0 83 8 Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
Rigvers.Rss: hewitt: oe ces tlepees: 0 654 8 of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
Rie terse (3. sgh ix an ah eslepus oes 0 83 8 hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
LE aioe ane peed alana Tip bay Construction of three magazines and tra- 
Ships niger: 2 weer 5 eae : em : verses at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
Be ein tithes CEL OO 8 PQ. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Tie GB VETS. G88 nadine on 0 50 8 Lamelin and Joseph Lacroix, Comte Levis, 
Welders—acetylene................ 0 76 8 P f Ia 1987. A 
Welders—electric................-. 0 83 8 Q. Date of contract, April 19, 19387. Amount 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
(gun shed and storeroom), Sarnia, Ont. Name 
of contractor, Mr. W. D. Giffin, Sarnia, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 19, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $3,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers....... $0 65 8 44 

BAcksmiths: eee we ates ee 0 60 8 44 

Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 

Brick and hollow tile layers helpers 0 45 8 44 
(mixing and tempering mortar)... 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor:— 

Stemi. tel eoeicen sien: 0 65 8 44 

Gas. ormelecsd. Sad: 255 teeie: - 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon.........:. 0 75 8 44 

ID PIVer aA eG Sh. actsee a ee ee 58 0 40 8 44 

Electrician (inside wireman)....... 0 70 8 44 


of contract, $16,700. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 8 44 
IBIACKSINEE Nseries eet. coe 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helper 

(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners,............ 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tors— 

SUCAIN Meenre ain MREM AE aan Sekt ae 0 60 8 44 

CraswOLOleCtlIC wos. c5-58hs en cee 0 50 8 44 
Cementitimishers.....66he00 oe one 0 55 8 44 
IDE CIPE preety oe. 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and ‘cart...:....52.2.. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Ei lecpriciang eter neice set on orien 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 60 8 44 

Three Or more. GruimMs..e.+ss se. 0 70 8 44 
Hiremen; stationary ......s5°+0cce:s 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators— 

GAS OLCleCULIC 4.5 eee oe oe 0 50 8 44 
LisOOurera a ci: socks nance os ee 0 40 8 44 
Ta Ghers alin tallieserscrwysctatcranrstonsionneys 0 65 8 44 
Mathers wood steaacnn cee see wine 0 55 8 44 
Machinistsre ttc cio lercccietecan eye 0 65 8 44 
Motortruck driver. .8 4... -apasas ee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Lp ANG szulCODS seme. sxk Ok ait edie iste ke 1 45 8 44 

SRLOUS EMM ies save ois siete iene es 1 95 8 44 

4 CONSHRA Nils. « stoke a Pee ae 2 45 8 44 

ORLONS eee aoe eateries Ronee 2 95 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a Proof and Accuracy Range 
Building at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of the contractor, Mr. Emile Cote, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, April 5, 1987. 


Amount of contract, $31,969. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


day week 


$0 60 8 44 
0 60 8 44 
0 80 8 44 


Asbestos insulation workers........ 
Biseksrmmthsh..de-eacc cates oc apres 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 
Brick and hollow tile layers, help- 
ers (continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering mortar)... 
Carpenters.35.6 eee eee 
Cement finishers................... 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor (Steam)! SAP Origa aera 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor:(gas..or elec.) 4207 22 ee 


Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 50 44 
Drivers.ceesne pase ee 0 40 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
POLOCtriClans’s... are ates crc 0 65 44 


Engineers, operating (steam) single 
or double drums: 6. Jo3.2.9.. 54%. 
Engineers, operating (steam) three 
ormoreidrims Se ee abe. 
Firemen, stationary.............-.. 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 


sa bourerss. ss futeesvey ice pee 0 40 44 
Pativerate conc nce tenan tar teeter 0 65 44 
Tiathere: Wwocd. craves dds asek gee 0 55 44 
MACHINISTS. sb seee ete snc. cider educa 0 65 44 


Motor truck drivers and truck— 


So 
ou 
Oo 
00 00 00 00 G0 0000 ©=—. 00000000 00000000 00 000000000000 co coc0cO 
cs 
tsy 


J-and 2: tons) asa ease tee 1 45 44 
SSLOUS Seren ck croton no eee Natale OE 1 95 44 
A CODS tie c.cb act ne caper 2 45 44 
DLONB ace ce i ere te oes OA Renee 2 95 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 44 
Plasterers. boon. toon r eee 0 70 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 
employed at mixing and temper- 





ine material) (cscs... saeco oe 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen-reinforced steel........... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Stone’ cutterss. 35 eee ee eee 0 65 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)...... 0 45 8 44 
Watchimen>.Asaen ee. oer ae 0 35 8 44 

Construction of three Married Officers’ 


Quarters at Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, H. 
Dagenais, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 1, 1937. Amount of contract, $35,880. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows :— 


Mary, 1937 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
Blacksmithsh.. coat tate aes os esc 0 60 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile helpers (mix- 
ing and tempering mortar)....... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters isi. tare hott se cee oe 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers? hyn s. gan cae 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor: 
Steamissicds pee as aes Paes 0 65 8 44 
Gasoline or electric.............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivereye yee rae re ae OL ee 0 40 8 44 
Hlectricianswic t... aaron ses 0 70 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44 
La bourersigsst asic tela agers e tae a 0 40 8 44 
Leathers, metalenus. cis. seek oles ce 0 70 8 64 
athers, WOO. ees cesar sone 0 65 8 44 
Machinists a:pscne sas seas os tas: 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..........:.... 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 
1 and 2 tons; 2. Bideccn sh oor ass 1 45 8 44 
SCONE eoct woe cele sigue ee aae 1 95 8 44 
A GONS: ojiecloce ne he oe ede ae 2 45 8 44 
STONE Ss ook ote coe canine sees 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 4d 
Plasterers=-asisnr as eee Herre or 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—Gas. or elec..... 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel fireman............. 0 55 8 44 
Stonecutters. Seta es oem. ee 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental).......... 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen).... 0 45 8 44 
Watchman: o:ccreet sacrament 0 30 8 44 





N.B. Wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of higher 
wages in any instance where higher rates are fixed by 
Provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Supply and erection of structural steel sup- 
ports in Buildings Nos. 24, 25, 32, 33 and 34 at 
the Filling Group, Dominion Arsenal, Val- 
cartier, P.Q. Name of contractors, A. Des- 
lauriers & Fils, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
April 1, 19837. Amount of contract, $5,500. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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May, 1937 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters: tele ae. eee ees 0 60 8 44 
IMSSOUS tee ames dee ko es 0 80 8 44 
PINStELCTS ee ee eee te 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Welders and burners— 
Acetylene or electric............. 0 60 8 44 
On steelerection:..siia5<h< 5.00% -S:6 0 75 8 44 
Painters gers. Hak TO So seas 0 55 8 44 
Ba bourersitno. Mh. Pe Ree. 0 40 8 .44 
Motoritruckdriversios2 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 
Wanda2tonstertaccc cmsionkeccieerankte 1 45 8 44 
OSCOUSE Rit erate eo ee 1 95 8 44 
SONS IO ARR. IOS BRS. ORs 2 45 8 44 
BECONGS esschzd win gc0y 5 TR oe See a 2 95 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 


Where by agreements or current practice the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Decorating, repairing and alterations to the 
Regal Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Robert Strang, Ottawa, Ont. Date 
of contract, April 2, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$940. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
CSIPCNtGrs Ps ence ide he ere cre $0 70 8 44 
Driviergee aoe ce 0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 80 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
TA DOUTOES erase ne cecal ien 0 40 8 44 
MOtorstrucidriver..2 alt comenk sass 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mand s2pLONSGewe tht. kee ee tee sa 1 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers*eaca. ee ae 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

MUCHO IMALCTIAN) doe ee eee 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 83 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of April, 1937, for the 
manufacture and repair of various classes of 
equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 





Nature of contract Contractor 


Underground Cable and Reels|Standard Underground Cable 


st) of Phe Ltd., Mont- 

rea, 

Electric Cable and Reels..... Canada Wire & Cable Co., 
: Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Wireless Equipment for 4 land- Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 


planes. real, P.Q. 
Rampbutee, complete with|J. A. MacKenzie, Ottawa, Ont. 
ag. 

Bere ohana ea teriace te. Paton te Co., Ltd., Mont- 
rea 

Hianneletian ot ceank Pans\ Wincey Mills Ltd., Paris, 

n 

Blweserge ed canes sien Dominion Woollens & Worsted: 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Wihtteid rity: see seers, orien. Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Witter CaS an ahen fe hexsctarsion Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

Blueiclotinta.< cay. aeielee Rosamond Woollen Co. . Al- 
monte, Ont 

Drab arm badges..........--. oe Pat ‘crondin, Paquet- 

Drab arm badges............ Win Seully Ltd., Montreal, 

Tents and tent walls.......... ii &. Roebuck Ltd., Midland, 


nt. 
Woollen drawers and shirts... poumans Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


OrlskincCoats:..06% + «wah ho ochor Ue F’. Creaser & Co., Ltd., La 
Have, N.S 

Sunthel meta: vecceeade cs eaes Je. Shuttleworth & Sons, 
Ltd., London, Ont. 

Tray FRICZO oct cocci arorecceeaepece Horn Bros. Woollen Co. ake. 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Aircraft 

A contract for the manufacture of twenty 
Tiger Moth Aeroplanes was awarded on April 
27, 1937, to the DeHavilland Aircraft of Can- 
ada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, which was subject 
to the following fair wages schedule :— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
: per hour per week 
Engine assembly— 
ICCCTACA MED oan teste Sucre cis $0 55 48 
Fitters’ helper (A.E.)............ 0 40 48 
Machinist. tacit cnc.c as oc aha 0 55 48 
Machinist’s helper... ./.....:6...- 0 40 48 
Machine operators............... 0 50 48 
DANG DLABbOT ner tyne a fon sine 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age... 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age.. 0 30 48 
Airframe construction and assembly 
BittencCanie) Peewee yeas. ek 0 55 48 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.)............ 0 40 48 
IMachinistiaciew Se. hocks. 0 55 48 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 48 
Machine operator...............: 0 50 48 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 55 48 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 48 
Welders Seer Cort 0 55 48 
Welder’sihelper®. s.25. bivnlee. as 6 40 48 
Hileetriciane: Me. Goscisevtee sees: 0 55 48 
Electrician’s helper.............. 0 40 48 
SIDECL SM eee eae eke Vee a aiale 0 55 48 
Pamtersthelpeare settee ees cheek 0 40 48 
Fabric worker—female.......... 0 35 48 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 25 48 
Wpholsccror tee 826 ions oss. oc 0 55 48 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 40 48 
MENU DINGECERE ah nt ons ccre ct tine ue 0 45 48 
Labourers over 18 years of age... 0 35 48 
Labourers under 18 years of age.. 0 30 48 
UE CtOT ae eee kcal 0 55 48 
Erector’s helpers..............-- 0 40 48 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 55 48 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 40 48 
Wopert. sae Meneses ERs eel 0 50 48 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists 
and sheet ca workers only.. 
16 to 21 years of age— 
Neth Seer es see te 50). Se opie 2. 0 20 48 
Qndivear ett. eke eee 0 25 48 
0 35 48 





Norr.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman, 
Not more than one apprentice to be employed to each 5 
journeymen. 
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Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 
Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of B patunyht ae 
Supplies, etc.) Trade or class of labour nag lees HOE aon 
: : than than 
he; followiute: is A’ statement sol sconinaeis. 
awarded by the Post Office Department during per hour | per day 
the month of April, 1937, for various classes Pile driver foreman................ $1 124 8 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- rp enn teres tite ee eee e nee ain - 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions epee hai cxeed it eteetlic occ! 0 90 8 
Sie ee 4 : Bridgemanwtre.5,. oie ohetes fae 0 90 8 
above referred to:— Firaranenuiteticn mech 0 65 8 
TADOURCTAN bE Gen acaden atone ne 0 40 8 


Supplies ordered Contractor 











Metal dating stampsand type, 
brasscrown seals, cancellers, 
CLC ee eee ee oe Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
hone & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.... 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... be aa: Cap Co., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Canadian General Rubber 
Co., Galt, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms......|Miner Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms......|London Shirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
MailibaestiGtines saver. tm entan: Walters EL: Wickware, Ottawa, 
nt 
Mailbag fttimeseces waite aene Smallman & Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont 
Stamping machines, etc...... es Works Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt 
SCa1eS eo rere eer Arana Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Contracts mm Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelluong, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a float and approach at 
Squirrel Cove, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Frank Gagne, Campbell River, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 25, 1987. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,815. <A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :— 





Rates Hours 
f 
Trade or class of labour Site ect ate 
than than 

per hour per day 
Piledriver toremanic « ..45.0ccecce $1 12% 8 
Pile driveriengimeer....../.......-. 1 00 8 
(Piledriver iianeeccss 24 4.) cstae 0 90 8 
HOOMIMAN....isabwsee ke uke 0 90 8 
BELA S ena Tce} eet Abese «<a 2 Orv ae 0 90 8 
Piremnan aks) eee: Ay Be tors ec oak 0 65 8 
LF ADOURCTA: Actas <b osc 0 40 8 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of wharf repairs at Powell 
River, B.C. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Latimer Construction Co., Vancouver, BC. 
Date of contract, March 25, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $3,992. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall noi be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Kel- 
owna, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Russell 
E. Paget, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
March 22, 19387. Amount of contract, $41,925 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates hes 
f wag r 
Trade or class of labour olhias notions 
than than 
per hour per week 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor: 
Gasnorelectricwer: occ $0 55 44 
Steanisessraa ees sar eee ems 0 65 44 
Cement finishers pests.) ecceee 0 60 44 
DS CONEINASONS wer ang eofoa sc hesicise cate 0 90 44 
Stonemasons helpers (mixing and : 
tempering mortar))...6.020 46s. 0 45 44 
StLonecuttersie perma fects oan. ce 0 80 44 


Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 
Brick and hollow tilelayers helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar). . 
Structural steel workers............ 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
TerrazzOlayerguon. oct one cee. 
Terrazzo layers helpers............ 


Latherswametalias.. $0. e ey ictneces 0 70 44 
Plasterers. Seost cee te ees 0 90 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 


tempering material)............. 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers and steamfitters helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 


(cm) 
vu 
oO 
00 CO CO CO GO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO G0 GO CO GO CO 00 CO 
> 
> 


TIVO |) ea Bs Aes we ony eine eh ee ee ee 0 45 8 44 
Mlectricians-e ste ee 0 75 8 44 
Wabourers™. 2: 2s See 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and ‘wagon).......... 0 75 8 44 
Drivers RESO aan Re See Gas Mere 0 40 8 44 
Motoritruck driverse ae. ea cee ee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

ihandi2: tons eee eee eee 1 45 8 44 

SatONS ve Crees RL cae ss 1 95 8 44 

AMONG) tips Aes ot), ART 2 2 45 8 44 

OuBONGs.ncrse eettttroraceren te ae eee ae 2 95 8 44 
Watchman’ .: Nyaa. See ee 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from paying higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of repair and extension to the 
breakwater and dredging at Neil’s Harbour, 
Victoria Co., N.S. Name of contractors, The 
MacMillan Construction & Lumber Co., of 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, March 20, 
1937. Amount of contract approximately 
$22,700. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows :— 


ci Fonts 
Trade or class of labour ele. EP 
than than 


per hour per per 


IBOSLMCN MC a Ane ea ae 
Carpenters and joiners.............. 
Divers (half day’s pay to be allowed 

for work done in any forenoon or 





ALTETFNOOD) Ms saeeee cs ite coer es 1775 8 44 
Divernsiwenccrernr os ee ee 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon 0 55 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
DPiverec men te cee a ee ceeee 0 30 8 44 
Hiremanteerer tr 2 ion eet en 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam: 

Single or double drum........... 0 55 8 44 

BlOMIMOTE ALUMS mete heel etchant 0 65 8 44 
Hoist operators—Gas. or elec...... 0 40 8 44 
WADGUTETSe te ee Ce eee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers............... 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— ' 

ISSN a CONSs ete ca en eee 1°39 8 44 

EUOUM ae gh ics: cael tar eate ee ee 1 85 8 44 

ALLOU GM roe okn reate oe en ete nae 8 44 

ECOG MN e athe oe Loe eePL see teeee PU ooh, 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: Broad- 

axe, hammer, X-cut saw, auger, 

MAZE eee ee ee ete ee ees 0 374 8 44 
Watchntan wert s: oe. dicen: 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of rock mound along the 2,500 
ft. extension to the North Arm Jetty, North 
Arm, Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Coast Quarries, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, March 16, 1987. Amount of contract, 
approximately $28,880. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows :— 











non oe 
Trade or class of labour ola med aeetas! 
than than 
per day per per 
day week 
Tac boat captains. os 2 cscs wae sor $6 75 - — 
Tug boat engineer................. 6 00 - - 
per hour 
Pup bOag NSM AGM. oie clony=siover-voroue 0 564 | — a= 
Tug boat deckhands.,............. 0 54 — — 
Derrick engineer................... 1 00 8 44 
Tea bourerscs..> sere a coke evaisituers sare 0 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
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Construction of a wharf at McMillan Island, 
Fraser River, New Westminster District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, W. Stewart Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
April 14, 1987. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $5,466.25. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— — 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Pilewdriver foreman ..4.0)/h tin sts $1 124 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Pilerdriver many: some aac aeiccletdes cod 0 90 8 44 
BOGMIMANES Leet ee re 0 90 8 44 
BridSemanasee sean axyckisietowles 0 90 8 44 
HiPSMAaN Ae 3a ees eo eee en ei 0 65 8 44 
Talo Gurensin.s ace eh ce chore att. ioe ele 0 45 8 44 
Watchmen s{<\tentsnka obits 0 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations to the old Post 
Office at Guelph, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. W. Oakes, Guelph, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 31, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$2,290. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


Stonemasons and bricklayers...... 
Stonemasons and bricklayers help- 
ers (continuously employed mix- 


ing and tempering mortar)....... 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
(bathers; metal sunt i ire aie. dae 0 70 8 44 
iPisstorerste mer ee a nee 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (continuously 

employed mixing and tempering 

TMA GSETAL) Me tec wens tia TEs ole Gree 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 
Plumber and steamfitter........... 0 75 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
a bounerstes Saw t, fe neers nck: 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
IDELVCTSRS Core tie <6 be ae ks SONS SS 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver...........+...- 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck: 

IRAN) CORSE Ap in bc aisiabisnesciet ants: 1 45 8 44 

RAUONS rine Ree ei tains oe bani ven eos 5, 1 95 8 44 

AsCONSH ae RRO ee oe kee eh Ce cee. 2 45 8 44 

ONS emilee, Seeees SMa ache Soasa ieee 2 95 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ' 

Where,' by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of repairs to hull, spud casings, 
machinery, boilers, etc., of the Dredge P. W. D. 
No. 5, Pictou, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Pictou Foundry & Machine Co., Ltd., Pictou, 
N.S. Date of contract, April 10, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $23,195. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 

per hour per day 
Welderinntn doe ccor cect tac terete $0 58 8 
ANg1e-Smalbh sane. eee ee eae 0 58 8 
Blacksmith paeecee see eros 0 58 8 
‘Bovlermaker.. wee wesccicc te «as on 0 58 8 
Chipper and caulker................ 0 58 8 
Coppersmith. sys. O.cer cn oc ee 0 58 8 
FUIGGtriGlan so. yet eics caste hn sae 0 58 8 
OUGSINAM hs Gearon e os oeireisere Foes 0 58 8 
Machinists. itis aaaes cao. bho nteroaee 0 58 8 
Patternmaker es. ces oho sae: 0 58 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter.......... 0 58 8 
RAVeter nee rrr oe Ge 0 58 8 
Template-maker................... 0 58 8 
A ee Fen ates cml Oe tee aera s iO ea AN BO eo 0 58 8 
Sip wre nt tack ae eee ener ee ores 0 58 8 
OINO TD ssice syee ttre Re etic 0 58 8 
Moulderies.cn a sc eee 0 58 8 
Drilleriand reanietss2.,ean eieeitece 0 45 8 
OBLST ACs che cots sheers Aste se homies 0 40 8 
IBOIter-UD ; << cc > sine s cateen achat epee ae 0 40 8 
HL OIdEr-ON cadets iee itu ts siete 0 45 8 
Rigger sts. ea. Ok cae eee 0 48 8 
@rance operatorn.. ok ee eee 0 48 8 
Babourers st. ce a verte ee 0 35 8 
Painteraes.Aeet es coh eee 0 48 8 
SB Yep higey Pape eerie, So nn Dee 0 30 8 
Driver, team and wagon.... oe 0 55 8 
Motor truck drivers: 2 ociscmecns 0 35 8 

Motor truck drivers and truck— 

1hand 2 tonsss.ccn eens ee ee 135 8 
BEtONS.. heen tee c Le ee 1 85 8 


Nore.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 


Construction of a pile protection wall from 
Station 210.00 to 222.00, North Arm Jetty, 
Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, The 
Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
March 23, 1937. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $5,885. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day wee 
IBOOMIMAN:. a 82a. esse a eieetteeioe $0 90 8 44 
BTIGSEMAN whet nati Meee eee 0 90 8 44 
Fireman co ottec ac cme ss neha eee 0 65 8 44 
A DOULED:, Shcncocclesiws Lote one 0 45 8 44 
Piledriver engineer..........+.0s-« 1 00 8 44 
Piledriver foreman........~eteicsiiees 1 123 8 44 
Piledriver Mans cee. st ieee 0 90 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Hali- 
burton, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Thomas 
G. Morrow, Woodville, Ont. Date of contract, 
April 21, 1987. Amount of contract, $7,712.90 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 
Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor: 
Gas Or elec iacwmn connec sean $0 45 8 44 
Pied te cette ce cies 0 65 8 44 
Cement inishers.«..... 0.06.0 0c- 0 55 8 44 
Stonemasons s.-cerass a eee 0 80 8 44 


Stonemasons helpers (continuously 
employed mixing and tempering 


MOLAR): ase eit ott ee eae 0 40 8 44 
Stonecutters = eemrte tte eee 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 0 80 8 44 


Brick and hollow tilelayers helpers 
(continuously employed mixing 


and tempering mortar).......... 0 40 8 44 
Ornamental iron WOTKOES I os 6. oon as 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metaltece. arene onan tecee 0 60 8 44 
Plasterers D5 ARG SR Hit TARE OOF 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers helpers (continuously 

epvored mixing and tempering 

miaterial)..:ccese tose cee 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians lu:ncraday coord, ances 0 65 8 44 
A ADOUTET Syne o ke an nian ee 0 55 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon.. x 0 65 8 44 
DPIVOrs Hoe Mehta chicane eee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers. . 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Jiand2i tons lyre era eee 1 40 8 44 

OiONS WIRE: Lies We I Re 1 90 8 44 

4 ‘tons gee itd, ee ei, 20 2 40 8 44 

OO COnSS ae ee: Cet se co ee 2 90 8 44 
Watehmanes asdaey tee tea. ce 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class are less than 44 a week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a protection wall, North 
Arm, Fraser River, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Vancouver Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, March 25, 19387. Amount 
of contract, approximately $5,885. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
POOMIMANT, eee e ee cee eee 0 90 8 
IBridgemmany teen ee ee ee 0 90 8 
IPOMANeT ete tn cee ere ee 0 65 8 
DabOUrer), sae eee he ee 0 45 8 
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Rates Hours 
Trades or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pileidriver ensineen....400.0 406... 1 00 8 
Piledriver foreman... d.40 ne. cle, 1 123 8 
Piledriver maneeey .o.s ca etwe ee ee 0 90 8 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Fraser Mills, Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Gilley Brothers, 
New Westminster, B.C. Date of contract, 
March 25, 1987. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $10,500. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. 

Dredging in harbour, Victoria, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Northwestern Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 
7, 1987. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,621.60. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings of wood, 
bronze, etc., in the public building at Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The Brookfield 
Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, April 18, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$19,900. The “B” Labour Conditions above 
mentioned were included in this contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a concrete pier with crib- 
work caisson and reinforced concrete super- 
structure at Burnaby Shoal, Vancouver Har- 
bour, B.C. Name of contractors, West Coast 
Salvage and Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, April 21, 1987. Amount 
of contract, $12,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TUG DOUT ET Stew: Spice iether eeeiaseBe esses, $0 45 8 44 
Rigeersi(Zenenalyiecc eee cousin oem 0 65 44 


Welders and burners—Acetylene... 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 
TIVE) «eayin.n sicher cdeasaceee tes reves shekev evade 
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per day 
20 00 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
DIVOT A ACBOOL Joc ccatehtd de ntaied ans & 44 
@arpenters ewe wee nae eee 44 
Blackenontheiaeee eee ta oe ans ee 44 
Wharf and dock builders........... 44 
Piledriver foreman.......... 


Piledriver engineer................. 
Piledriver boomman............... 
Piledriver bridgemen 
Piledriver mene; tases ue oes - 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 


sere e sere rs oes 


DOOHRHOCOSCSO 
OOOOHMONIOD 
SSCSonwsaso 
woh 
0 00 GO GO GO 00 G0 G0 GO 
= 
ee 


tor— 

Gaseorelectri¢s errr ee. 0 60 8 44 

Sheannyes ae ee cre eet bee ee Us 0 90 8 44 
Cement finishers) 2....0..0....:-.. 0 75 8 44 
Motor truck:@rivers. 1.0) os ese 0 50 8 44 
‘Motor truck driver and truck— 

Wands 2 CONS’ mecie re reer 1 50 8 44 

SRVODS NAN Ce rnc eee Era treed 2 00 8 44 

A COUS Se ei eee eek ec 2 50 8 44 

DONS er ee en Verte ae 3 00 8 44 
Watchman... cee eet 0 45 8 44 
Piledriver derrick engineers........ 1 00 8 44. 
Piledriver derrick fireman......... 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver derrick men............. 0 90 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 


any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Erection of a radio operating house at 
Shediac, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. E. A. 
Smith, Shediac, N.B. Date of contract, April 
30, 1987. Amount of contract, $4,350. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

HEAD OUTLET Siena. «bee Noemie wees $0 30 8 44 
CAPRENECT SEG: c amd «terns scones 0 50 8 44 
WementHinishenst™ ve Avs. cease. 0 50 8 44 
Pambersiand clazierse. ..4..< eee 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Shinglerseprmers st ce ene eee 0 50 8 44 
Electricians: aun. wie «tok tes scopavesace 0 55 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a radio beacon building at 
Grand Forks, Yale District, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. O. Quinstrom, Trail, B.C. Date 
of contract, April 30, 1937. Amount of con- 
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tract, $2,500. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Rates Hours SS SS SS SSS 
ot wages of labour per hour per per 
Trade or class of labour not less not more day week 
than than Labounersatscc ase achinicne ee 0 40 8 44 
pe ——_—____—_—_ |—_—_—_—_—_——_ Machinists......................... 0 65 8 44 
per hour per per Ornamental iron-workers........... 0 60 8 44 
day week Paintersand glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
ViabDOUrers).. 1.4% onc cope eases 0 40 8 44 RAS Lersiten Se ye eee 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters:e ee cays cance 0 70 8 44 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Bricklayers. es wisn. danse tae: 0 90 8 44 DDPIVENSN AER HE Oe. TRO 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 Motoritrickdrtiverans aeraiceecae 0 45 8 i4 
PHiectricians:: ek. cone ane an eee 0 75 8 44 Motor truck driver and truck— 
Driver and teams var aecee eee 0 75 8 44 ibande2 tons ice ieee rete 1 45 8 44 
Welders and burners............... 0 65 8 44 
Welders and burners on steel erec- 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates TORE 6... ne See eae 0 80 St ANAE 
Watebnian yt. tists basciacans 0 35 8 44 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Clearing land in preparation for construction 
of an intermediate aerodrome at St. Eugene 
(comprising parts of Lots 10, 11 and 12 in 
Concession V, Township of East Hawkesbury), 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph Ber- 
trand, L’Orignal, Ont. Date of contract, April 
16, 1937. Amount of contract, $5,996. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
ot wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


EAD GUTCTS: canta ces vrerusraruoter oRbe eto $0 35 8 44 


Construction of alterations to freight shed on 
the Welland Ship Canal, St. Catharines, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Standard Steel Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, April 14, 19387. Amount of contract, 
$3,850. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmith screech atau eeeeeie $0 60 8 44 

Carpenters <2 ee eae 0 70 8 44 

Boilermakers.) Fost) taleeee tae 0 65 8 44 

Compressor operator, gas. or elec.. 0 50 Nt 44 

Conerete tinisherssc.cc. cee tak to ee 0 60 8 44 

rill rimperags oes weacnh canes 0 50 8 44 

PUleCtrICIAN: Snot wee ee eee 0 70 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

3 OF MOLE GLUINIS, . cca baleen 0 75 8 44 

Engineers, hoisting steel— 

Stes OF cabaaeeaccls oeibomtee 0 80 8 44 

Fireman—stationary.............+. 0 45 8 44 

Hoist runner—Gas. or electric...... 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of 28 vertical radiator towers of the 
insulated, self-supporting type at seven radio 
range beacon stations to be established on the 
Trans-Canada Airways route, namely, at Van- 
couver, Princeton, Grand Forks and Cranbrook, 
B.C.; at Edmonton, Alta.; at Winnipeg, Man., 
and at St. Hubert, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Standard Steel Construction Co., Ltd., Welland, 
Ont. Date of contract, April 19, 1987. Amount 
of contract, $10,500. Fair wages schedules were 
inserted in the respective contracts as fol- 
lows :— 


Vancouver, B.C. 








Rates Hours 
of wages ot labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Driver sass ©. oF ie bemoans lars oe $0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 1 00 8 44 
Labourers.|.¢ seek ties oe oe ee eee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers. o.u:-c9.eeu". 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1 ‘and’? CONG. eo ee eee 1 50 8 44 
SeLONS iy. hx <  euetee schoo eater sisuarele 2 00 8 44 
GON Sa. die sdagets lets’ ees bie ies Gar ot 2 50 8 44 
ONS se -bow dates htren a Sees deat 3 00 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Princeton, Grand Forks and Cranbrook, B.C. 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
ID rivera cceuy sian beak prone Re $0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart.) .:./.....-. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 075 |* 8 44 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 1 00 8 44 
TaAbourerssae . Wee e eee eee. 0 40 8 44 
Motortrucls drivers. es 05h ee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Man de orton ge 5 Ae Misc ctcusieris Hats 1 45 8 44 
SRUONSELERY 5 Met tr cee Ne cares: 1 95 8 44 
A COUSIN Sastre ane oe Ce 2 45 8 44 
RCONS Ge. Sees. cen a a ee 2 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Edmonton, Alta. 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

J Diahcer eh kh ae ee Mee 6 Meee: 29 tae 2 $0 45 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 0 80 44 
UADOUTCI See te veto eer ten eo eras 0 45 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Oo 
or 
So 
GO CO GO 00 CO GO GO GO OD CO CO 
CS 
a 


Jeande? LONSwee. cts a 1 50 44 
SUL OUCH aie Were res cee matic Pages oxcpnns 2 00 44 
ALORS yak. «sg ata 8 > a. taleam er ts 2 50 44 
Vi OTENEN ark Hee, VER SRS cee 3 00 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. ‘ 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


The Home Office, London, has recently 
issued two pamphlets, one dealing with “Ven- 
tilation of Factories and Workshops” (pamph- 
let No. 5) and another (pamphlet No. 16) 
concerning “Weight Lifting by Industrial 
Workers.” 

The booklet dealing with ventilation of 
factories and workshops was published for the 
purpose of indicating the principles which 
should be applied to secure satisfactory 
atmospheric conditions in workrooms, and to 


Winnipeg, Man. 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
PUIG ER AME Shas. ae aioe ile $0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 0 20 8 44 
Pabonrerse:, eesegucetia ee a. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truele driver.onf2)....0..00: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Nani, 2 wOUS Ase Mosc ke pthc cee 1 45 8 44 
OMLOUS omer ee te cone ee 1 95 8 44 
ACTORS AT Sane elie eee et ok 2 45 8 44 
SoCOnS Ae Se ty oe eee 2 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Oe. dupert, P.O: 

















Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
DD paver: 2 AUR nn Lhe ee A oly $0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, hoisting steel........... 0 75 8 44 
PaAbOUrevsme se tae «ok. cae eee 0 40 8 44 
Motortrucksdrivers..2...)4ceee.: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Iban Gp 2CONS eS ANA. cic ci hocthiae eae 1 45 8 44 
DO UON SMe Maer ee oh, at a. sree tee 1 95 8 44 
ASCONS Mette rete saree hota ee ee 2 45 8 44 
OS tONSH A ee ee. Se SLRS 2 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


describe ventilating appliances and methods 
available for the purpose. 

The other pamphlet was prepared to indi- 
cate the extent and causes of accidents in 
weight lifting, and to draw attention to 
methods of reducing them, with illustrations 
from some of the industries in which the 
lifting or carrying of heavy weights is fre- 
quent. Reference is made to the maximum 
loads which have been suggested for various 
classes of workers, and to the legal restric- 
tions on weight lifting in Great Britain. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, and 
in effect though not signed. In each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Fishing and Trapping 


VictTor1A, B.C—A CERTAIN WHALING CoRPORA- 


TION AND THE INLAND BOATMEN’S UNION 
OF THE PAcIFIC, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
DIVISION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 16, 
1937, to October 30, 1937, and thereafter, from 
year to year until notice of change is given 
by either party. 

The employer recognizes the union and 
agrees to give preference in employment to 
members of the union. Any others employed 
are to join the union. 

Food, in which sufficient amounts of fresh 
fruits, “vegetables and meats are included, is 
to be ’ supplied the crews, as well as bedding. 

No man shall be required to work under un- 
safe conditions. 

Hours: on one steamship, hours for deck and 
engine room employees are on the basis of four 
hours on duty followed by 8 hours off duty. 
Overtime on this steamship 65 cents per hour. 

On this same steamship, the employer agrees 
not to pay off the crew unless lay-up period 
exceeds one week, 

Monthly wage rate on this steamship: winch- 
man $75, deckhands $70, fireman $85, oiler $82, 
cook $75, mess boy $50. 

Monthly wage rates and bonuses for the 
whalers: emake $85 (bonus $4), deckhand and 
fireman $55 (bonus $3), cook $70. 

In case of dispute, work is to be continued 
and the dispute settled on return to Victoria. 


Mining: Non-metallic Mineral Mining 


ASBESTOS, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN ASBESTOS 
MINING AND Mitt CoMPANY AND THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION oF ASBESTOS 
WORKERS. 


Agreement reached following the strike 
which was reported in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, page 161. 

The agreement is to be in effect from Janu- 
ary 30, 1937, to December 31, 1937. Negotia- 
tions for its renewal or for a new agreement 
will be held in December. 

Work on Sundays allowed only in case of 
necessity and must be paid for at time and 
one half, 

Hourly wage scale: shovel mechanic (elec- 
tric) 60 cents, shovel mechanic (gas) 50 cents, 


groundmen on shovel 35 cents, locomotive en- 
gineer 55 cents, electric locomotive engineer 
57 cents, locomotive fireman 45 cents, brake- 
men 374 cents, conductors 45 cents, switchmen 
374 cents, weighmaster 45 cents, powder store- 
men 40 cents, general watchman 34 cents, 
boilers’ firemen 40 cents, car repairers 40 
cents, store clerk 35 cents, steel workers 40 
cents, blasters 40 cents, dispatchers $120 per 
month, machinist 45 cents, blacksmiths and 
carpenters 40 cents, electricians 45 cents, line- 
men 35 cents, tinsmiths 40 cents, tinsmiths’ 
helpers 354 cents, millwright 41 cents, helper 
334% cents, millwrights on shifts 37 and 40 
cents, drillers 38 cents, helpers 35 cents, 
blasters 40 cents, welders 40 and 50 cents, 
earder 37 cents, weavers 334 to 40 cents, truck 
drivers 37 cents, drivers with truck 90 cents, 
packing (brake lining) 40 cents. No class of 
worker may be paid less than 334 cents. 

Piece work rates are to be increased 15 per 
cent over prevailing rates and foremen’s wages 
10 per cent. 

Apprentices in the trade of packing, brake 
lining machinist, carpenters, roofers, repair me- 
chanics, blacksmiths, electricians, painters, 
weighmen, to be paid 60 per cent of journey- 
men’s scale during first year, 70 per cent dur- 
ing second year, 80 per cent during third year, 
90 per cent during fourth year. One appren- 
tice allowed for each five journeymen or frac- 
tion thereof. 

A shop committee representing each of the 
eight departments is to be elected each year 
and all employees, whether union members or 
not, may vote and be elected to the committee. 
This committee will deal with all grievances 
and represent the employees in dealing with 
the company. Any disputes which cannot be 
settled in this manner will be submitted to 
arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THREE BAKERY COMPANIES 
AND THE JNTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HeELpPers, Locat 189, BAKERY SALESMEN. 


Agreement to be in effect from October, No- 
vember, 1936, and February 12, 1937, respec- 
tively, ‘to June 1, 9S, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. Tf any proposed 
changes cannot be agreed upon, they will be 
submitted to arbitration. 

Only union members to be employed and all 
employees must sign the check-off agreement. 
In return for the company agreeing to the 
check off, the union agrees, that if any union 
member should defraud the company, the 
union will pay back the company out of the 
union funds. 

Hours: the salesman’s day’s work will be 
finished on completion of his route, but in no 
case can hours exceed those provided for in 
the Hours of Work Act. No work on Sunday 
except that two men may be on hand in case of 
emergency. 

Minimum wages for bakery salesmen: $23 
per week. The commission on cakes shall be 
10 per cent retail and 5 per cent wholesale. 
TInexperienced new men will be paid $20 per 
week for a period of 4 weeks, after which they 
will receive the regular minimum rate. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled by the 
representatives of the parties must be referred 
to arbitration. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C—A CERTAIN BAKERY AND 
THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
No. 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 8, 
1937, to June 1, 1937, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice of change. If such pro- 
posed changes cannot be agreed upon, they will 
be referred to arbitration. 

Only union members to be employed, and 
the check off for union dues is to be used. 
The union label will be furnished the em- 
ployer who must patronize other union shops 
in case of the shortage. No discrimination to 
be shown an employee on account of union 
activity. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

é Satan and work on day off, time and one 
alf. 

Weekly wage rates: doughman and _ oven- 
man $27.40 or 65 cents per hour, bench hands 
and machineman $24.60 or 60 cents per hour, 
helpers $20.15 or 50 cents per hour, shipper 
$30, assistant shipper or checker $21, finishers 
and cake wrappers $17; apprentices $15 during 
first six months, and to be raised $1 per week 
every six months for a period of four years. 
Jobbers $5 per 8-hour day, up to three days. 

One apprentice to be allowed for every six 
journeymen. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Toronto, ONTARIO. — THE TorRONTO CLOAK 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 
UNION AND THE TorRONTO JOINT BOARD 
CoMPOSED OF THE CLOAK OPERATORS’ UNION 
Loca No. 14, Cutters’ Locat No. 83, Locan 
a Locat No. 94 AND Pressers’ LocaL 

0. 92. 


The agreement applies to the whole province 
of Ontario, and is in effect from January l, 
1937, to December 31, 1938, with the provision 
that if the cost of living is increased, a revision 
of wage rates may be requested at the end of 
the first year, and if settlement cannot be 
reached, the matter will be referred to the 
joint commission provided for under this 
agreement. 

Employers recognize the union as the sole 
representative of the workers and agree to 
maintain union shops and to employ only 
union members for the operations of cutting, 
operating, pressing, finishing, bushelling or 
tailoring. The union recognizes the employers’ 
association and agrees that it will not enter 
into any agreement with any other association 
of manufacturers (other than an association 
of contractors) or with any individual 
employer who has been or may hereafter 
become a member of that association, and that 
any proposed agreement with an association 
of contractors or with any other person or 
firm shall not be on more favourable terms 
and shall first be submitted to the employers’ 
association for inspection. 

The union agrees that no unjust discrimina- 
tion will be permitted against any employer 
or against the employee of any member of the 
association in the distribution of workers’ 
cards or otherwise on account of past attitude 
to labour unions or strikes. The employers 
agree that they also will show no discrimina- 
tion against union members on account of past 
activities or attitude in strikes or labour 
unionism or otherwise. 


_Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive, a 40-hour week. 


Overtime permitted only when all unem- 
ployed members of the union have been 
employed. No overtime between Good Friday 
and July 1 inclusive, or between Thanksgiving 
Day and January 1 inclusive; no overtime on 
any Friday or Saturday. No overtime at any 
time for more than 2 hours in any one day, 
nor until July 1, 1937, for more than 8 hours 
in any week or after that date for more than 
4 hours in any week. Subject to these restric- 
tions, overtime may only be allowed on permit 
from the joint commission. Providing a similar 
agreement is made in Montreal, all overtime 
permitted after July 1, 1937, will be paid for 
at time and one half. No work on May 1 or 
Labour Day. No worker will be compelled to 
work on any other holiday. 


Wage rates: operators to be paid “at the 
rate which will ensure to the lowest paid 
operator of that eighty per cent group of the 
operators engaged by an employer, who are 
the highest paid of the operators engaged by 
such employer payment of the sum of $1 per 
hour ”; overpressers at the rate of $1 per hour; 
underpressers 75 cents per hour; trimmers $25 
per week. (The wage rate for any trimmer 
now receiving less shall be increased having 
regard to experience and qualification of the 
operator); cutters $37.50 per week; finishers 
55 cents per hour; fur sewers and tailors 70 
cents per hour. The rates and conditions for 
special machine operators, button sewers, 
machine basters and bushellers to be fixed by 
the joint commission within two weeks after 
the agreement signed. Workers engaged in 
sample making and making of duplicates to be 
paid a varying percentage (from 20 to 65 per 
cent) above the piece work rates according to 
the number of duplicates made except operators 
who may be paid the regular piece work rates. 

Commencing July 1, 1937, piece rates are to 
be fixed upon a defined body basis, ete. At the 
beginning of the season, prices shall be fixed 
for all crafts. 


No work to be performed on the section 
system or any variation of it, in any craft. 


When there is not sufficient work for all 
employees, all available work in the shop shall 
be divided as equaliy as possible among all 
employees properly engaged in the work. 

Providing a similar agreement comes into 
effect in Montreal, each employer, commencing 
July 1, 1937, will pay to the Toronto Cloak- 
makers’ Unemployment Insurance Fund two 
per cent of the wages paid each week by such 
employer to the employees covered by this 
agreement. 

All garments with which any employer deals 
must be completely manufactured in the inside 
factory of the employer. All suit skirts must 
also be manufactured in the inside factory. 


The employees in each shop shall select a 
shop chairman to negotiate with the employer 
and a price committee to settle prices with the 
employer. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled by the 
employer and the union will be referred to a 
joint commission which the parties agree to 
constitute upon the signing of this agreement, 
such commission to consist of two members of 
the union, two members of the _ employers’ 
association and a fifth, an impartial chairman, 
to be agreed on. The decision of this commis- 
sion to be binding and no strike or lockout to 
occur pending such decision. 
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BRANTFORD, ONTARIO. — A CERTAIN OVERALL 
AND SHIRT MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND 
THE UNITED GARMENT WORKERS’ OF 
AMERICA, LocAL No. 237. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 12, 1937. 

Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 491 of this issue. 

Only union members to be employed to 
perform all cutting, operating, pressing and 
examining. No discrimination on account of 
union activity. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. ; 

Overtime for both piece workers and time 
workers: time and one half. Work on Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. 

Wages: all new prices for piece work to be 
agreed upon by the manufacturer and the shop 
committee to be selected by the employees of 
the shop. “Examining, inspecting, marking, 
folding and boxing to be paid for on a week 
work basis at not less than the minimum scale 
for all week workers, which is $11 plus increase 
of 124 per cent on present wage scale as at this 
time agreed.” 

In the slack season, work is to be divided as 
equally as possible among the employees. 

No union employee to be discharged without 
good reason and without the consent of the 
union. 

A shop steward and a shop committee to be 
selected by the employees. Any complaint the 
employer may have is to be dealt with by the 
shop committee or representative of the union, 
if required. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


St. THomMaAs, OnTARIO.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 459. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1936, to December 1, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for day 
work; 7% per night, a 45 hour week for night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for compositors, stone hands, floormen, 
operators and machine tenders: $30 per week. 

One apprentice allowed for each four journey- 
men or fraction thereof. Apprenticeship term 
to be for six years. 

Apprentices to be paid $7 per week to start, 
with an increase of $1 per week each six months 
during the six years’ apprenticeship. 

In a shop where five or more machines are 
in operation, a machinist to be employed. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C—Two TaxicaB COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HELPERS, Locat 151. 


One agreement is in effect from July 18, 1936, 
to July 17, 1937, and thereafter until 30 days’ 
notice is given. The other is in effect from 
June 15, 1936, to June 15, 1938, and until 
30 days’ notice. 

Both agreements provide for the employment 
of union members only, and for the check off 
for union dues. 
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Hours are limited to 8 per day. A week’s 
holiday with pay to be given to drivers with a 
good record. 

Overtime to be paid at 50 cents per hour, 
or in some cases 35 per cent of takings, which- 
ever is greater. 

Wages: employees of one company to be paid 
$3.10 or 385 per cent of takings, whichever is 
greater on a daily basis; employees of the other 
Company to be paid $15 for a 48-hour week 
plus 5 per cent of gross receipts up to $50 and 
10 per cent of takings over $50. 

Shifts to be chosen according to seniority. 

Disputes are to be referred to arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electrie Railways 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO.—SANDWICH, WINDSOR AND 
AMHERSTBURG RAILWAY COMPANY AND THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELectric RAILWAY EMPLOYEES AND MOTOR 
CoacH EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, DIVISION 
616. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 2, 
1937, to December 31, 1937. 

The Company will deal with its employees 
through their accredited representatives on all 
matters and grievances that may arise. 

Hours for motormen, conductors, one-man 
car and bus operators: 9 per day, with a 
maximum of 10 hours. The day’s work is to 
be completed within 11 consecutive hours. 

Overtime: all work in excess of 10 consecu- 
tive hours, and all work not completed within 
11 consecutive hours will be paid at 20 cents 
per hour over the regular rate. 

Substation operators to be given two weeks’ 
vacation with pay. 

Hourly wages for motormen, conductors, one- 
man car and bus operators: 50 cents during 
first six months, 54 cents during second six 
months and 58 cents after first year. If train- 
ing students 50 cents extra per day or part of 
day to be paid. Wages for substation oper- 
ators: $130 per month. Wages for men 
employed in connection with the maintenance 
and operation of the railway to be not less 
than 50 cents per hour except in case of 
apprentices, for whom wage rates are from 
30 cents per hour during first six months to 
50 cents during second half of third year. 

Seniority to govern the choice of runs. 

Uniforms to be furnished by the Company. 

Free transportation on lines of the Company 
to employees. 

In case of dispute no strike or lockout to 
occur, but the matter will be referred to a 
board of arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Loca No. 375. 


The National Independent Union of Long- 
shoremen (Island of Montreal) Incorporated, 
which made an agreement with the steamship 
and stevedoring companies, effective April 1, 
1936 (LABOUR GAZETTE, April, 1936, page 369), 
secured a charter from the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association as Local 375 of that 
Association, By an exchange of correspondence 
dated May 3, 1937, the agreement was changed 
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to be between the same shipping and stevedor- 
ing companies and the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, Local No. 375. No change 
was made in any of the terms of the original 
agreement and it continues from year to year 
until either party gives notice of desire to 
change. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—SHIPPING FEDERATION OF 
BritisH COLUMBIA AND THE CANADIAN 
WATERFRONT WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
THE VANCOUVER LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIA- 
TION, 


Agreement to be in effect from March 25, 
19387, to May 21, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year until either party gives notice of 
change. The schedules of wages, rules and 
working conditions and despatching regulations 
became effective April 1, 1937. 

This agreement cancels the one previously 
in eftect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, August, 1936, page 749. The new 
agreement is similar to the previous one, with 
certain changes, among which are the following: 

It is agreed that the two unions parties to 
this agreement and the North Vancouver Long- 
shoremen’s Association (which is a party to a 
separate agreement which was noted in the 
April issue of the LaBour GAZETTE, page 455) 
shall limit their combined membership to 800, 
of which the two unions in this agreement may 
together have 715 members, and if any increase 
in membership is later mutually agreed upon, 
the unions parties to this agreement will 
together be entitled to 90 per cent of such 
increase and the North Vancouver Longshore- 
men’s Association to the remainder. 

Schedules governing wages, working condi- 
tions and despatching regulations may only be 
amended once each year by either party giving 
notice 30 days before May 22 of any year. 

Wage rates as were shown in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, August, 1936, page 750 are increased 
as follows: all straight time rates, except for 
work on high explosives and damaged cargo, 
are increased 5 cents per hour; straight time 
for ship labour handling high explosives and 
damaged cargo is increased 7 cents, and dock 
labour on such cargo 8 cents per hour. Over- 
time and noon meal hour rates are increased 7 
cents per hour for work on general cargo 
except dock labour, for work on special com- 
modities and creosoted products except loaders, 
pilers and dock truckers; overtime and noon 
meal hour rates for dock labour on general 
eargo and loaders, pilers and dock truckers on 
special commodities and creosoted products 
receive an increase of 8 cents per hour; over- 
time for work on high explosives and damaged 
cargo is increased 11 cents per hour. The 
rates for all classes of longshore work on 
general cargo, special commodities and creosoted 
products for any meal hour other than the noon 
meal hour are increased 11 cents per hour. 


Trade 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN DAIRY COMPANY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
HELPERS, LocaAL 647 (MILK DRIVERS AND 
DarirY EMPLOYEES). 


Agreement, reached following the strike 
reported on page 496 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 19, 1937, to October 
19, 1937, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 


Only union members to be employed, if 
available. If none available, others employed 
must join the union. The employees have the 
right to present any grievances to the Company 
officials through the union representatives. A 
steward to be selected by the union from the 
employees at each delivery branch and pasteur- 
izing plant. 

Hours: six days to constitute a week’s work 
for all employees. Drivers to be allowed to 
drive in and settle their account as soon as 
their routes are properly finished. Hours for 
stablemen, wagon washers and car washers and 
factory employees: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. 

Employees in the service of the Company for 
one year, to receive one week’s vacation with 
full pay annually. 

Wages: new salesmen $20 for first week; 
retail drivers $27 to $35.50 per week, varying 
with the load; wholesale drivers a minimum 
of $27 with commission on loads over a certain 
amount. Commissions paid on the sale of 
butter and other miscellaneous commodities. 
Wages per week of other distribution em- 
ployees: senior inspector $38, route runner $35, 
special delivery $24, wholesale drivers $24 and 
one per cent commission on total sales, all 
sales staff $25 per week for six weeks, haulers 
between branches $30, stablemen $24, stablemen 
for first six weeks $20. 

Wages per week for factory employees (except 
foremen) $24 to $27 except for first six weeks’ 
employment, for which rate is $20. 

Employees in receipt of higher wages shall 
not have their wages reduced. 

The salesmen are not responsible for the 
extension of credit to customers, nor will they 
be expected to pay for uncollectable accounts. 

Seniority of service to govern choice of 
positions. 

If uniforms required, the company to pay 
half the cost; such uniforms-must have the 
union label. Factory employees, garage mech- 
anics, car and wagon washers to be supplied 
overalls, with boots and aprons, as necessary. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—IT'wo DaAtry COMPANIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
TEAMSTERS, CIAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN AND 
Hevpers, Locan No. 119, MmK Wacon 
DrIVERS AND Dairy EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1936, to October 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one summar- 
ized above for a dairy company at Toronto, 
with these exceptions:— 

The company assumes all bona fide credits up 
to an amount not exceeding $75. Salesmen 
shall be responsible for disputed or uncollect- 
able accounts except that the company shall 
stand one half the loss on retail accounts where 
the loss is $10 and over and if the salesman has 
duly reported on the account when it reached $5. 

No boys or unauthorized persons to be 
allowed to ride on wagons or serve customers. 

Hours: 8 per day for factory workers, 9 per 
day for stablemen, washers, etc. 

An annual vacation of two weeks with pay 
is to be given employees after one year’s 
service. 

Wages: new salesmen to be paid $10 for the 
first week. Minimum wages for drivers $28 per 
week with a commission on sales over the 
minimum amount; regular drivers peddling in 
summer holidays $31.75, sales foremen $35, 
spare routemen $31.75, wholesale drivers $29.45, 
short order drivers $25, truck drivers $28 and 
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$28.50, butter truck drivers $32.78; stablemen, 
washers, etc. $25, engineers $32, electricians $32, 
firemen $25 to $28. Wages for factory workers 
not given, but it is provided that wages of all 
employees not previously mentioned _ shall 
remain unchanged. 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 
The following amendment to an agreement 
has recently been made obhgatory by an 


Order in Council and noted 
article of this issue:— 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (Amend- 
ment). 


in the next 


Industrial Standard Act of Alberta 


The following agreement has recently been 
made obligatory by an Order in Council and 
noted on page 579. 


Lathers, Edmonton, Alberta. 


COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreement Recently made Obligatory and Further Applications 


ee ey proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act include 
the amendment by Order in Council of an 
agreement affecting barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec, which is summarized below. Notice 
of request for the extension of a new agree- 
ment affecting building trades at Montreal 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 27, of an agreement affecting granite 
cutters throughout the Province in the issue 
of April 3. In the issue of April 10 requests 
for the extension of agreements affecting build- 
ing trades at Quebec, dressmakers, and glove 
makers (fine gloves) both covering the whole 
province, building trades at St. Hyacinthe and 
longshoremen (inland navigation work) at 
Montreal were published. Requests for amend- 
ments to the agreements affecting barbers at 
Hull and building trades at Hull were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
27, to that affecting plumbers at Hull in the 
issue of April 3, to the barbers agreements at 
Quebec and at Portneuf in the issue of April 17, 
to the building trades agreement at Sherbrooke 
in the issue of April 24. 


The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazeTtTE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the act were summarized in 
the issues of June, 1935, page 526, July, 1936, 
page 607, and December, page 1127. Under 
this Act, applications may be made to the 
provincial Minister of Labour by either party 
to a collective agreement made between, on 
the one hand, one or more associations of 
bona fide employees, and on the other hand 
employers or one or more associations of em- 
ployers, to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which concern rates of wages, hours of 
labour and apprenticeship made obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the same trade, 
industry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following thirty 


days, objections may be made to the Minister 
of Labour. After this delay, if the Minister 
of Labour deems that the provisions of the 
agreement “have acquired a _ preponderant 
significance and importance” that would make 
the establishment of these conditions advisable, 
an Order in Council may be passed making 
the terms obligatory on all employees and 
employers in the trade, industry or business in 
the territory included in the agreement from 
the date of the publication of the Order in 
Council in the Quebec Official Gazette for the 
duration of the agreement. The provisions of 
an agreement thus made obligatory govern all 
individual labour contracts in the trade, in- 
dustry or business and district, except that 
those individual labour contracts which are to 
the advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved by Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Order 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
GazeTTe beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
for July, 1935, the terms of agreements have 
been summarized instead of being printed in 
full. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuUEBEC—An 
Order in Council, approved March 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
3, amends the previous Order in Council for 
these trades (LABsouR GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 
631, December, page 1157, January, 1936, page 
89 and May, page 461) by the addition of cer- 
tain apprenticeship regulations including the 
fixing of the apprenticeship term at three years 
for barbers and two years for male and female 
hairdressers. It is also now provided that 
when barbers or hairdressers work by the hour 
or by the job, they must be paid at the rates 
set forth in the agreement and they must 
demand these rates. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour GazeTts, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers in 
any industry in any zone or zones, to investi- 
gate the conditions of labour and practices in 
such industry and to negotiate standard rates 
of wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone or 
zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in the ALBERTA GazeTTeE. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Previous schedules under this Act have been 
summarized in the Lasour Gazurtn, September, 
1935, April, July, September, November, and 
December, 1936. 


LATHERS, EDMONTON AND NEIGHBOURING 
Townsuips, AuBerTA—An Order in Council, 
dated April 16, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, April 30, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule governing the lathing (wood and 
metal) industry in a zone including the City 
of Edmonton and neighbouring townships. 


The schedule is in effect from May 10, 1937, 
to May 9, 1938. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. Emergency work that can only be done 
at night to be paid at the rate of 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime not permitted while competent 
men are available and there is room on the job 
to employ such men; but when overtime is 
worked, time and one half to be paid. Work 
on Sundays and all recognized statutory holi- 
days, double time. Employees required to set 
hangers in connection with the pouring of con- 
crete on Saturdays, may be paid straight time 
for such work on Saturday afternoon and 
evening. 


Wages: for all metal furring and tied on 
lath work and attached ceilings, 90 cents per 
hour; wood lath $3.75 per thousand. All 
nailed on metal and patch work, 75 cents per 
hour for first class men and 50 cents for second 
class men. (First class men must be able to 
put on 1,600 lath in 8 hours to demand 75 
cents per hour; second class men shall put on 
at least 1,100 lath in 8 hours to demand 50 
cents per hour; any second class man capable 
of averaging 1,300 lath in 8 hours to receive 
60 cents per hour, 

Each shop allowed one apprentice “for a 
duration of each year,” who shall be paid at $3 
per thousand. 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by the employer, and if a lather stays 
one night or more on a country job he will 
be paid at $4 per thousand. 





Canadian Railways in 1936 

Canadian railways showed reductions in 
gross revenues for five consecutive years start- 
ing with 1929, the bottom being reached in 
1933 when the revenues were only 48 per cent 
of the peak reached in 1928. Gross revenues 
for the next three years have shown improve- 
ments, the increases over the preceding year 
being 11:2 per cent in 1934, 3-1 in 1935 and 
7-9 in 1936, and, although car loadings and 
revenues are not directly comparable, car 
loadings for the first ten weeks of 1937 were 
13 per cent heavier than in 1936. This was an 
increase of 7°9 per cent over 1935 and 23-8 per 
cent over 1933, but was 7:3 per cent below 
1931 revenues and 40-3 per cent below 1928 
revenues, 

Operating expenses were increased from 
$261,761,607 in 1935 to $281,618,561, or by 7-6 
per cent, and the operating income increased 
from $33,305,014 to $37,056,190. 

Freight traffic measured in ton miles was 9 
per cent heavier than in 1935 and passenger 
traffic was also 9 per cent heavier. The aver- 
age mumber of employees was 125,102 as 
against 119,874 in 1935 and a comparable num- 
ber of 176,871 in 1928, the year of greatest rail- 
way employment. The total pay roll amounted 
to $174,413,148 in 1936 and $164,851,311 in 1935 
This was an average annual wage per em- 
ployee of $1,394 in 1936 and $1,375 in 1935. 

The 1936 payroll is exclusive of $2,496,077 
for relief labour charged to the Dominion 
Government. This maintenance of way work 
lasted from May to November and for these 
seven months the average number of relief 
labourers was 5,732. The average monthly 
wage was $62 for these seven months. This 
relief labour payroll is not included in the 
operating expenses of the Canadian National, 
Canadian Pacific and Northern Alberta rail- 
ways participating with the Dominion Govern- 
ment in the scheme. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1937 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


7 HE cost of the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices was slightly higher 
than in March, due to advances in the cost of 
certain foods, while the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
declined gradually week by week throughout 
the month, due in the main to lower prices for 
grains and non-ferrous metals. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for ‘an average 
family of five in terms of average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was $8.54 at the beginning 
of April as compared with $8.49 for March; 
$7.82 for April, 1986; $7.50 for April, 1935; 
$6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $11.24 for April, 1930. Highteen 
items in this list of foods cost more in the 
month under review than in the previous 
month, while five were lower and six were 
unchanged. Most of the changes were of a 
minor nature, the largest increases being in the 
cost of beef, mutton, fresh pork, butter, flour, 
beans and sugar, and the largest declines in 
the cost of eggs and potatoes. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget cost $17.18 at the beginning of 
April as compared with $17.13 for March; 
$16.33 for April, 1936; $15.97 for April, 1935; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years) ; $21.53 for April, 1930; $20.66 for April, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak) ; 
and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel was practic- 
ally unchanged and no changes were reported 
in rent. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined 
gradually throughout the month, being two 
per cent lower for the week ended April 30 
than for that ended April 2. The figures for 
the index for the two dates are 85:1 and 86-9 
respectively. The latest figures on a monthly 
basis are for March when the index was 85:5 
as compared with 72:2 for April, 1936; 72-5 
for April, 1985; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 94-5 for April, 
1929; 98-4 for April, 1922; 164-3 for May, 
1920 (the post war peak); and 64-0 for April, 
1914. The downward movement in April was 
due in large part to lower prices for grains, 
non-ferrous metals and certain other raw 
materials which had advanced materially in 
recent months. Canadian farm products de- 
clined seven per cent between the first and 
last weeks of April but the index for the 
group was still higher than that for the gen- 
eral index number of wholesale prices. Animal 
Products advanced two and one-half per cent 


in the same period, wood products one point 
six per cent and iron products one point eight 
per cent. 

Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GazeTTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 

(Continued on page 588) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| ft t | 1910 | 1913 |April| April] April} April| April] April] April] A pril| April] April| April| April| Mar. | April 





tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
ec c Cc c c c Cc c Cc. Cc c c c c c c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-0] 67-8] 76-41 57-6] 57-6| 67-4] 70-8] 73-2] 41-4] 43-2] 45-2] 46-2! 47-2] 49.8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 48-2! 49-8] 32-4] 31-4] 40-0] 43-8] 46-8] 22-6] 24-2] 25-2] 25.2] 25.6] 27-2 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0} 11-8] 12-8] 15-7) 17-6] 26-3] 26-5] 19-0] 18-9] 21-8] 24-3] 24-9] 12-3] 13-0] 12-7] 13-8] 14-4] 14-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1) 21-0] 33-2] 35-8] 27-4] 29-4] 29-2] 30-1] 31-8] 19-2] 20-6] 21-5] 22-1] 21-9] 23.2 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1} 18-0} 19-5] 20-3] 35-7] 38-8] 30-0} 29-6] 24-9] 29-0] 30-3] 14-5] 20-6] 20-0] 21-0] 20-5] 20-9 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 37-0] 67-2) 72-2) 53-2] 54-4) 50-0] 53-2] 54-8] 28-6! 36-8] 38-6] 40-2] 39-4] 39-4 
Bacon, break- 

es bis. s eee 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7] 26-1] 48-1] 53-7) 41-3] 41-8] 35-3] 37-6] 40-4] 18-8] 29-0] 31-2] 28-7] 28-6] 28-5 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2! 28-2! 40-6) 38-4] 38-2! 69-4] 78-2! 45-0] 49-4) 43-2] 44-2] 42-8] 24-8] 27-2! 30-4] 32-0] 33-2] 33-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz] 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7) 24-0) 46-0] 55-8] 33-5] 39-8] 40-2] 40-3] 36-9] 22-9] 27-1] 24-3] 28-1] 29-8] 26-8 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2) 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 238-2] 43-9] 48-6] 30-6] 34-8] 35-0) 34-9] 32-5] 18-1] 23-0] 20-3] 23-2] 24-7) 22-7 
MNS. Bh cee 6 qts| 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 53-4] 72-0) 90-6] 74-4] 72-6] 73-8] 75-0] 76-8] 55-8] 58-2) 61-8] 61-8] 64-2] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 59-0] 98-4]131-2| 76-4] 92-6] 84-8] 88-6] 78-8] 49-8] 58-6] 49-2] 49-4] 53-2] 53-8 
Butter, cream- 

OLY. oe Taet. 1 “ | 25-5} 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 54-8) 72-3] 44-9] 51-5) 47-4] 49-0] 43-2} 28-8] 33-0} 28-1] 27-6] 29-9] 30-5 
Chee&e, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5] 21-4) 33-2) 40-2] 30-5)§32-6/§32-6]§33-8/§32-9]§19-5|§20-3}§20-0]§20-6]§22-4|§22-5 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-3] 31-1] 37-7] 28-5]§32-6}§32-6|§33-8/§32-9]§19-5]§20-3}§20-0]§20- 6] §22-4/§22-5 

read 25. Sati 4 4 “| 55-5) 58-5} 66-0) 61-5] 64-5/117-0/1386-5}105-0)114-0)115-5}115-5]115-5}] 82-5] 88-5) 88-5} 93-0]102-0/102-0 
Flour, family. . “ | 25-0) 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 33-0] 67-0] 77-0} 48-0/§53-0}§51-0}§49-0}§50-0)§26-0|§31-0]§33-0]§34-01§43-01§45-0 
Rolled Oats.. 8 “| 18-0} 19-5) 21-0) 22-0) 22-0] 40-0] 42-0] 28-0} 29-0} 31-5] 31-5} 31-5} 23-0] 25-0] 26-0} 25-5] 28-5) 28-5 
Rice... 5. 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6) 10-4) 11-4] 11-6} 21-4] 33-4] 18-6}§22-0/§21-2/§21-0]§20-6|§15-81§16-2/§15-6|§15-6/§16-2|§16-4 

eans, hand- 

picked....... oes 8-6) 9-4) 10-8) 12-4) 11-8] 33-8] 23-8] 17-8} 15-8] 16-6] 28-6] 19-0} 7-4; 9-0} 10-4] 10-0} 15-0} 15-6 
Annies evapor- 

tod. 4. Rae: 1 9-9} 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 18-0} 22-1] 27-9] 23-0) 19-9] 20-8] 21-4] 20-8} 14-8] 15-2] 15-4] 15-6] 16-1] 16-1 
ae med- 

UTNE, 2 aeeek. 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9} 12-5) 17-6] 27-5) 18-9] 15-7] 13-4] 18-5] 16-5) 10-9] 12-7] 12-3) 11-0} 11-6] 11-7 


Sugar, granula- 
ted: <5. ae 
Sugar, yellow.. 


“ | 21-6] 22-0} 24-0) 23-6) 22-4) 42-4] 78-0} 33-6] 31-6] 32-4] 29-6] 28-4] 29-6] 32-0] 25-6 oe 25-2) 25-6 
“1 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0) 10-4] 20-0] 36-8} 16-0} 15-0] 15-2] 14-0] 13-6] 14-2] 15-4] 12-6] 12-0} 12-4} 12-6 





4 

2 
Deas bisek..5. .| 3c 8-2} 8-3) 8-7) 8-9} 8-8) 12-8) 16-4] 13-6)§18-0)$17-9/§17-7)$17-0/$10-5)§12-4/§13 -0 $13. 0/§13-0)§13-1 
Tea, green.....| 4 “ 8-7] 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-7] 12-1] 17-0} 15-0)§18-0)§17-9}§17-7)§17-0/§10-5/§12-4|§13 -0]§13 -0)§13-0/§13-1 
GCC. 4.4.282.| 2H 8-6) 8-8} 8-9) 9-4) 9-5) 10-2) 14-8) 13-4) 15-4] 15-3) 15-2] 14-7} 10-0} 9-9} 9-4) 8-9) 8-9) 8-9 
Potatoes.......|30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-3} 64-3/159-5| 49-2} 98-3] 59-4] 42-2] 79-3] 30-7] 45-6] 26-1] 44-5} 65-9] 64-2 
Vinegar........ Me qt “7 2He oT 28) oe8]) Or f--O1:-2-0} F1OF 1-07 10): 1-0) o<.<9 -9 “Oley eed “9 “9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

All Foods.....|...... 5-48) 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-51)12-57/15-99)10-26/11-36)10-87)11-01/11-24) 6-83) 7-81] 7-50) 7-82) 8-49) 8-54 





Cc; ; : a) rE Cf Cb feel enk es. Roe. ; ; ‘ iG 
Starch,laundry| 41b.}| 2-9] 3-0} 3-1} 3-2] 3-2) 4-6] 4-8) 4-1! 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8) 3-9) 3-9] 3-9 





Coal, anthra- 








GIte...2.. 20a... VYeton| 39-5} 45-2} 48-1] 55-0} 52-1] 71-8] 94-4]108-7]111-0}102-5/102-3]101-4| 95-9] 94-8) 94-1] 92-9] 92-4] 92-3 
re bitumin- 

SAE a oe « 1 31-1) 32-3] 35-0} 38-7] 38-4] 57-8] 67-7] 68-3] 64-5] 63-8] 63-2] 63-3] 57-8] 57-7] 58-6] 58-8] 58-7] 58-8 
Weed. hard....{“ ed.} 32-5] 35-3) 38-8} 42-5] 43-8] 67-1] 79-7] 78-1] 76-7] 75-6] 76-9] 75-8] 63-0] 60-6} 62-2] 60-0} 59-5) 59-6 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5) 29-4! 30-6] 34-2] 49-9] 61-4] 58-1) 56-0} 56-1| 55-6] 53-8} 46-6) 46-1] 45-8] 45-1] 45-1) 45-1 
Coal oil, .. 2... lgal.| 24-0} 24-5) 24-4] 23-7] 24-4] 26-8) 34-1] 31-6] 30-3] 31-1] 31-1] 31-0] 27-0] 27-4] 27-3] 26-9] 26-8] 26-6 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ 

Heh ey eee tt. bk 1-50) 1-63) 1-76] 1-91] 1-93) 2-73) 3-37) 3-45} 3-39] 3-29] 3-29) 3-25) 2-90) 2-87] 2-88] 2-84] 2-83] 2-82 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........../4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-85] 4-66] 5-93] 6-91) 6-86] 6-90] 6-96] 7-00) 5-97) 5-57) 5-55) 5-63] 5-77] 5-77 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
tiPotals 2.62.3) ..aeac 9-37/10-50)12- 79) 14-02)14-32)20-01/25-34|20-66/21-64/21-11/21-30/21-53)15- 74/16 - 28/15 -97)16-33/17-13)17-18 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-37]12-80}16-16|10-47|11-62]10-79]11-02]11-23| 7-23) 8-09] 7-74) 7-95) 8-42] 8-50 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-55/11-01/14-47] 9-68/10-73] 9-59} 9-93]10-31] 6-87| 7-53] 7-11] 7-50) 7-96] 8-14 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83} 6-55) 7-04] 7-21/12-50/15-97|10-54/11-84/10-83}10-92|10-90] 7-21} 7-98] 7-78} 8-06) 8-55) 8-61 
Quebec...............| 5:15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-04]12-24115-22) 9-82)/10-98]10-16]10-38]10-43} 6-39} 7-29] 6-91] 7-34] 7-83] 7-86 
Ontario) mae. dts ote 5-01) 5-60] 6-50} 7-20] 7-29)12-57|16-07/10-20)11-48]10-93}10-96}11-20} 6-78] 7-89} 7-53] 7-85] 8-46] 8-51 
Manitolan ens.<% st onside 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 7-99)11-97/16-14] 9-92)10-48]10-53}10-61}11-15] 6-72) 7-13] 7-30) 7-41] 8-54] 8-55 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25] 8-02]/12-58]15-77| 9-82]10-74]10-92/11-19}11-25] 6-57] 7-51] 7-34] 7-33] 8-26] 8-48 
Al Dertatiae tem. chs ak as 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-99)12-72]15-99] 9-83]10-56)10-78]11-23}11-49| 6-43] 7-34] 7-35) 7-53} 8-47} 8-45 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12]13-08}17-07}11-43]11-90]11-84/12-04/12-46] 7-47] 8-53] 8-25) 8-64] 9-50) 9-56 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beet Pork Bacon 

ALITY | b1 S aoe be Ak w | Bk 

ra a a eae 28 yi | ge | g2 | 28 | 38 

tal) er | fe are ™ om 2 e: r 

ge |o2| So] s2| 52] eg 2g | #e¢| 38 | 28 | 23 

Gg | 88 eles | FS] as Pi B.0 iss aS | ‘ag g.2 

- B15 elo ee] Seek aie Pe | ar Orn aa 

wa io me |e MD > fa MD ea) a) a8) 

cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 24-9 | 20-4 | 18-7 | 18-6 | 11-1 14-2 20-9 28-5 32-0 51-6 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 25-2 | 19-9 | 18-1 | 13-6 | 11-3 11-9 21-4 25-9 28-9 49-7 
I—Sydney Vacs ce eetees 25-3 | 21-6 | 18-3 | 14-9 | 12-7 13-3 22-6 26-3 29-5 49-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 27-5 | 20-8 | 19-8 | 15 13 11 21-7 23-2 27 50-2 

3—Ambherst........cesee0: 25 20 16 i} 10 12 20 26 29-5 50 
4-— Halifax i.) Sue sacle sits 25-8 | 19-3 | 20-2 | 13-4 | 12-1 10-7 21-2 26-5 28-1 48-1 

5—Windsor>: 0. vce tee os 23 18 18 12 10 13-5 21 28-2 30-5 49 
G—TTUTO het ee ele oe 24-7 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 13 10 11 21-7 25 28-7 51-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.}| 24-0 | 21-0 | 20-3 | 14-8 | 13-5 12 21-2 26-7 29-6 48-3 
New Brunswick (average)...| 26-7 | 20-5 | 18-8 | 14-2 | 11-0 12-3 21-1 27-3 31-4 51-8 
8—Moncton..........-000e 22 -SP PU guSnis Lasley Lees elOsS ne pen etal eee ees 21-8 27°3 381-5 52-4 
Q Saintionne a eee ae 27-5 | 20 20-1 | 18-7 | 11-5 11-9 22 26-7 31 51-5 
10—Fredericton............ 31-5 | 22-1 | 17 14-5 | 11-7 12-7 23-2 27-6 30-7 54-9 
1iJ—Bathurst............00: 25 20 19 14 LO “Mee eee tae 17-5 27-6 32-3 48°3 
Quebec (average)............ 23-4 | 19-4 | 19-9 | 13-3] 8-9 fi-1 19-7 27-0 30-3 50-4 
12—Quebec..............6-. 25-3 | 20-1 | 20-1 | 14-2 8:8 14 17-7 25-3 29-9 46-1 
13—Three Rivers........... 20-2 | 19-5 | 17-5 | 18-1] 8-3 11-8 17-3 28-3 30-7 49-9 
14—-Sherbrooke............ 26-2 | 20-2 | 24-3 | 14-2 9-6 12-2 17-9 25-2 27-4 52-2 
15—Sorel. Byes ae Soe 18-5 | 18-3 | 18-5 | 12-3 | 8-1 7:2 15-7 26-7 30 49-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 2267 117-5 | 18 1912 8-8 12-7 16-7 28-6 32:5 48-3 
17—St. Johns. i285 been g: 23-7 | 22 24-4 | 15 9-2 12-2 20-6 27-6 30-9 51-4 

18—Thetford Mines.........|------| 16-6 | 15-2 | 12-6 7-1 12-5 15-6 28 32 50 
19—Montreal....26s) 3. 3. oe 28-2 | 21-4 | 22-2 | 12-5 | 10-2 7-2 19-4 26-5 29°8 53-4 
20 Hulls fac Ane acces utes 22-7 | 19-4 | 20-7 | 14 9-8 10-3 18-8 26-5 29-6 52-9 
Ontario (average)............| 25:1 | 21-1 | 18-9 | 14-1 | 11-8 15-8 21-9 27°3 30-6 61-7 
21 Ottawa. See. ee 26 21-1 | 21-8 | 14-5 | 11-1 12-6 20-3 26-8 30 53-9 
99—Brockville.......-..e.. 28 22-5 | 22-5 | 13-7 | 10-1 12-5 20 28°3 30:7 52-7 
23—Kingston.............0 24-3 | 20-1 | 19-2 | 14 10-1 12-9 21-3 25-8 29-5 51-2 

24—Belleville 20 16-8 |} 17-5 | 12-8 9-3 14-1 18-5 28-2 29°9 48 
25—Peterborough : 21-2 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 13-1 17-1 20-8 27-4 80-3 50-4 
26—Oshawa ‘ 20-8 | 18-7 | 14-1 | 11-6 16-4 21 24-6 28 50-8 
27 —Orilliac Peale oe 48 20 18-7 | 14-7 | 13 18-5 23°3 29-1 31-1 50-6 
28—Toronto . 22-6 | 21 14-7 | 13-5 15-3 22-9 29-8 34:7 53-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... PHL | PBs 19-7 | 15-6 | 12 16-8 21-1 28-4 31 52-3 
380—St. Catharines.......... 26 Doe) | ANCOR ae 12-6 16-3 21-4 26-4 29-5 50-5 
31—Hamilton.seeo. cee 24-9 | 21 21-98) 15 13-2 16-8 21-6 25-8 29-7 51-8 
$2—Brantiord....0..-. 0.2: 24-5 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 14-3 | 10-7 16-7 23-1 27 29-8 50-8 
83 —Galtts ae bce ses 26-2 | 22-2 | 19-3 | 14-2 | 14-1 17-4 24-4 28 31-1 49-7 
34—Guelph................. 23-2 | 21 18-8 | 14 12-7 16 19-9 25-7 28-6 50-4 
Sh=—aitchenere ee ee 23-8 | 21-4 | 17-3 | 14-6 | 12-6 16-2 21-8 26°3 28:7 49-2 
86—Woodstock............. 25-7 | 21-5 | 21-5 | 14-2 | 11-4 16 23 27-5 31-6 51-2 
87—stratiord.t.) eee 25-6 | 22 16-2 | 14-4 | 14 17-8 21 26-6 29-3 52-4 

So ondon- eee eee 25-7 | 21-9 | 20 14-6 | 12-3 16-5 22°5 28 31-6 51 
39—St. Thomas............ 24-2 | 20-4 | 19-2 | 18-8 | 11-9 16 22-7 27-2 29-9 53°9 
40—Chatham 3) nO 25 21-8 | 19-3 | 15 10-5 17-7 22°3 27-5 30-1 52-3 
41—Windsor...... leche eke ae 25-8 | 21-1 | 18-1 | 14-1 | 11-9 16 22-2 26-2 28-5 53-1 
$2 SANIG Mei oh aun ce 24-7 | 19-9 | 17-3 | 13-9 |] 11-7 16-3 20-7 24-7 28 49-5 
43—Owen Sound............ 24-2 | 19-6 | 17 13 12-5 16-4 21 25°5 30-3 47-8 
44—North Bay............. 25 19-3 | 17-3 | 12 9-3 14-7 20:7 29 31-1 50-6 
45—Sudbury.............-. 23-8 | 21-1 | 17-1 | 18-8 | 11-6 13-7 23-7 28-4 32-5 55-2 

46—Cobaltve tee ee at bee Peso) teense We ieecurne a tN aaa Wal irae rach aoaenees| Ich arcicarea loser ac aes 24-7 29 50 
47—Timmins. 22.02. 4 2. 2. 25-5 | 22-9 | 17-1 | 14-2 | 11-7 16-8 24-8 28-7 33-2 51-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 24-4 | 21-3 | 17-2 | 12-7 9-7 15-1 21-7 26-5 28-3 52-9 
49—Port Arthur............ 25 20 19 13-2 | 11-5 15-5 22-2 30-7 34-8 56°7 
50—Fort William........... 27-8 | 22-3 | 19-3 | 14-5 |] 12-2 15-3 24 31-6 36-1 56°5 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-3 | 19-3 | 19-2 | 13-1 | 10-7 13-1 21-0 32-6 35-6 52-7 
61—Winnipeg............... 26-2 | 20-3 | 19-3 | 13 11 12-1 22-7 32°5 34-9 54-2 
52—Brandons.ick.o.caee cones 22-3 | 18-3 | 19 13-2 | 10-3 14 193) lee bce oe 32-7 36-2 51-2 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 22:0 | 17-4 | 15-9 | 11-3] 8-9 12-0 18-2 33-6 37-7 54-3 
Do=HVOGINA See eee 23-2 | 17-8 | 16-3 | 11-4 9°8 10-9 18-7 33-4 36-9 54-4 

54—Prince Albert.......... Wiebe, Low elelo 8-7 7-1 10-5 17-5 34-4 40 53 
55—Saskatoon..........ee0- 21-4 | 17-6 | 16-4 | 12-2 9-1 12-8 19 33°6 87-4 52-5 
56—Moose Jaw........cseo- 25-9 | 20-4 | 17-7 | 12-9 9-4 13-6 17-7 33-1 36-4 57-3 
Alberta (average)............ 23-3 | 18-6 | 16-3 | 12-6 9-5 13-8 18-8 29-9 33-1 49-3. 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 18-5 | 18 12-5 9-7 16-5 20 32°2 35°5 50 
58—Drumbheller............ 92-5 | 17-5 | 14-5 | 12-5 a 13-5 18 27-9 28-9 48-7 
590-——Hamontonsee se. ee ee 21-5 | 17-4 | 15-9 | 10-5 7-8 12-1 18 28-5 32-5 48-9. 
60—Calgary................ 26-3 | 21-2 | 18-9 | 18-7 | 12-4 14-9 20-5 31-6 34-9 50-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 22-2 | 18-2 | 14-2 | 11 10-5 12-1 UieSal serene 29-5 33-7 48-1 
British Columbia (average).| 27-4 | 22-3 | 19-3 | 183-7 | 13-4 16-5 23:2 33-0 36-5 54-2 
62—Fernies.i..cciece<csvess 25 20 16 13 12-5 14 22 30 34-7 52°5 
68—Nelson,.....s0s-c.s.0es 25 20 18 12 12-5 15 23 32-7 36-7 58-3 
O4—- rail. cata scene oe 27-7 | 24 20-3 | 16-3 | 13-2 17-3 25-3 84-8 39-2 56-2 
65—New Westminster...... 28-5 | 24-3 | 19-7 |. 14-7 | 13-7 15-2 23-2 32-5 35-3 52-9 
66—Vancouver............. 29-3 | 23-7 | 20 14-7 | 13-9 16-7 24-1 33-2 36-4 54-3 
67—Victoria. :ocsc.<.<esse 98-9 | 24-3122 |15 | 14-4] 16-8 24-2 33-5 | 36-51 51-6 

68—Nanaimo............... 30 124 |20 | 14-2] 13-4] 20-2 4 4. 33-2 | 36-7| 55 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 25 18 18 LOR ei aecct bere ow eres 20 34-2 36-2 52-5 

a.Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Butter 
6 ; |§ | g 6 
A o - 2 * a peed 
ia a ae eee 2 % as} Ag =| 22 ne = ke 
Jga) a8 | gE8) 2 :- 2. |@g 5] es £3 [zo | 58 
gag | ses (So) s4 | gs es leeds] &: fe | #5] 32 
aoa | Ot | SAN] Sh ae dee (2a0y, wa age = eRe 
SES | aaS gas aa |] 338 ga |seea 53 =a aa} 2a 
1} a8) 00) 3) Fy oO 4 =) oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-2 23°2 15:8 10-3 49-9 17-0 21-2 16-8 10-8 26-9 30-5 
11-2 E28 Wace 5-0 42-7 14-4 15-5 17-4 9-8 28-6 32°6 
8 2037 el cas Ses Ee, Baas 44-8 13a 16-3 16-5 10-12 29-5 31-3 | 1 
13-5 PAY al |e eie or a Sto eee 46-7 13-7 18-4 17-4 1lb 27°7 32-6 | 2 
Peeves aa eeitee top Ae arlene 40 15 14-4 17-2 7c 28-2 32°8 | 3 
11-2 2404. 1h, See 5 42 12-7 13-1 16:5 Lh Sabet See 31-3 | 4 
12 DIEM cee Oe Ss heal a eaeiae 15 15-6 18-7 10e 26:5 33°8 | 5 
pyres hk | tree teal (eae wee Rae eee 40 16 15-3 18-2 8 31-3 33°8 | 6 
15-0 750 al ae oe 5: 45-0 15-5 17-8 17-3 8-0-9-0] 27-0 31-5 | 7 
14-0 26-7 16-0 5- 45-6 15-1 18-0 17-3 10-5 28-1 31-7 
14 PA al Es 3 5 44 15-4 17-1 18 10 29-8 32-718 
13 28-2 15 5 45 13-9 20-6 16-6 12 27 32-119 
15 24:5 1 NS ic aks 53-3 16-1 19-1 17-4 10 30 32°2 110 
Sar Eee rs SOON EU OO Ns « pareTacae 40 Bars ae 15 17 10 25:7 29-6 111 
13-0 23°8 15-9 8-4 49 16-4 14-5 16-1 9-5 25°9 28-8 
echeee 21-7 20 Sees Ae theo eatin ad occa 13-8 15-9 17-1 11 25-8 29-3 12 
8-8 Do Dale. cette 7-5 46-7 16-8 17-6 16-7 10: + |SaR eee 28-8 113 
15:8 Dds Sales. seve ore Se bolie wo: 18-1 14-3 15-2 10a 25-8 28-1 114 
ll QBN, w.steeetee 8 50 15 10-1 15 8 25 28-6 115 
wees 22 AR a ON er LORIE OS RACH eae 18 13-8 14-5 Sb feeeee se 29-8 116 
Se SCRE Vie cos Goalie ate. Ue we PU divin: oc eho SralOres e010 18 15 17-7 8 Dat ia ne 28-5 \17 
oe ioe [eo eee ate 16-5 8 Sob cates 15 11-2 15-8 8 25-3 28-8 |18 
13-6 25-9 15-1 10 55 17-8 19-8 15-8 11-12 28 29-7 |19 
16 24-8 11-9 9 47-5 15-5 13-2 17-4 11 25-4 27°8 j20 
15-0 22°95 18-4 8: 54-2 16-2 24-1 16-7 11-3 20°9 30-1 
13-5 25 18 8- 50- 15-8 25-6 16-1 11 28 29-4 |21 
<Ghomeete 25 sate tone 35 Ta aaa ee A 15 20-6 17-6 10 Sie Ca 29-2 122 
14-3 24-4 19) G) Iisc< ahr 56-7 15-3 22-2 16-5 10 25-8 28°8 |23 
5 20 =: saeetate: +. [ioceadepeiaansd ona eee crate 14-5 22-1 16-2 10b 29°3 28-9 124 
SR teNlere Aide ce a See [es cee e Beetle ahs 15 23-1 17-7 11 26°6 29 25 
16 22 18-5 (an tees eee 15-5 24 17-2 1lb ie 29-9 126 
RT aye | Case ees ole 18 = nokia a|ts ie siern ols 18 24 17-8 11 27-2 30°8 {27 
14:3 25°3 17-8 5 SES ces ee 16-2 28-2 16-4 12-5 28> 30-5 |28 
Saeteeeats 23 a cee OR coed Econ nine 15-5 24-2 16-7 12 27 30°8 129 
Beco Bendk WO miclrots al CAN cotcrdh (CIS NeISaH fakes ceatee 17-5 30-6 16 12 28°5 30-3 {30 
16-5 Dae Di ie asec Tae a ee ee 15-8 26°3 15:7 12 29 30-6 {31 
S(sp2 RIMM Mv he Recs Us AEM tee Nes osetia he [oeltions ca 15 26-2 15-7 11 28-2 30-1 |32 
BAe ote OMG abot ol ain coal Como nee mena 15 25°6 16-8 11 Ploy 30:6 133 
BS ictrcig coer ee eae) Inieiea are 50 16-5 24-9 16-3 11 26-7 30-9 134 
16 24-2 OW see, GO hig 19s ee ate: 22-9 15-9 11 28°3 29-9 135 
SaESeeeT tells eis Peele ch der ateie « fieeie Seve ats ere ores 15 25-3 16-2 at Fees 30 = 36 
15 21-7 oe ey a Bt ees cen 15-1 23-1 16 i I (ee 29-1 |37 
IS Rie te ose einels: elise ds tieiats [love eee occa flee oterosss 15-8 29-2 16-6 11 25-7 29°8 }38 
12-5 20°3 pA ia iver ei 50 16 31 16-2 11 31 31-4 |39 
Ree e Moinet eemernte Lia Sldcle lo megit caches gaa 19 23-2 15-7 11 27-7 29-6 |40 
16-5 25 PURE Us scciere eal iopotra a 17-2 26-7 14-6 LDine ule asee 28-6 |41 
15 25 20-3 eae Tel Vee 16 28-7 16:3 11 27 29-7 j42 
SR aE s CLs iene rs ee MAE [lois <Pormo Gl. Nlesetlo ecole bOnn [ito eerectcs 20-7 14-8 11 Pa Ree 30-6 143 
15 20 eh Nees Ve oc ihe Belles edhea te 15 16-9 16-8 12 «se Se 29-9 144 
anteaters 18-5 15 8 57-5 15 17-3 17-2 13b 29 31 145 
Be Aa eSictas Al ee ond Gbe cee 47-5 17-5 17-4 18-3 L0 beter. e 32 «146 
aaa RRs Op Ge eae 6 60 18 18-7 19-1 14-3a] 30 30-9 47 
cased etal omnaaee cas 7) oy ee Be Dee oe 16-6 DANE | 17-7 12 24 29-6 |48 
ome pen 22 18 Bor Puce ete o eee 17-5 25-4 17-9 11 28 30-4 49 
15 20-2 AOS dis saynstes 55-7 17-9 26-3 18-1 11 26-7 31 50 
18-5 23°8 1325: [meme sh: 60-0 17-6 25-0 16-1 9-2 20°1 28°6 
18 25-2 Maal feroeen - cil lagh ool a ores 17-9 29 15-8 10 22-2 28-7 |51 
19 22°3 i AS ae |e ean 60 17-2 21 16°4 8-3a, 24 28-5 152 
21-2 22°% 10:8 13-9 boa. tscs8 19-6 19-0 16-5 11-0 23°79 28°8 
21-6 24-9 11-3 DB cthe.e 6 18-8 15-5 16-1 11 22°3 28-5 |53 
18 19:7 clos eee. Cee eR Lebo eee 20-8 18-7 16-8 11 24 29-9 154 
20-2 21-3 9-2 1 GE) ee eee 17-8 17-7 16-7 int 24-8 28-7 |55 
25 24-8 12 Lee Sana oars 21 24 16-5 11 23°7 28-1 |56 
22-2 24-9 12-7 6 USO SH Aiea rege 20-6 21-5 16-3 10-8 24-9 29-9 
25 SO aes cleo oe al ees aes 25 16 16-2 11 25 29-1 157 
21-5 25-7 11-5 1 ER a Pe peer 19 16-1 15-8 10 23-7 30-2 158 
21°5 22-8 15 LOO Seis 2 19-4 20-1 16-8 11 25-6 30-2 159 
22-3 24-1 12-2 ASM hisses eciel wetoe ae. 20-2 28-5 15-4 Val 24-1 29-9 160 
20-5 22-1 12 DSi dstioehs cisis 19-5 26°8 17-2 11 25 30-1 {61 
17-0 21-0 13-5 13-6 60-0 ‘19-8 24-4 17-7 11-6 28-4 33-0 
22 25 12 ZO WM osiettovece > 23-5 27-5 18-5 10 25 33-7 162 
20 Pe TN TS oS CEH (eae hana Are ee 20 26-2 19 12-5a} 28 33-7 163 
21-7 2485). cesreece HOVF ABB ee 20-5 26-7 20 1D Daten trte as 32-5 164 
14-4 18: © | eisee.. StS Resees.« 18-2 24-2 15-7 10 28-7 31-7 |65 
12-6 EU) Asai aes NOMA ation 16-9 24-6 15-6 10..< «15 RR 31-9 |66 
13-5 23°3 GS ae eaete 60 20 23-7 16-6 12-5a} = 331-8 33°3 |67 
15 20 As Seer oslo Saele c/s alls Sra Movouscs DA So (Bers eae 16-8 Le: “lessee 34-5 168 
Sthe tare sve 15 LR lop af syahavereiois cilia '@ Mier ave ld aOR OEY s. 6.008 18 17-6 19-7 14 -Sal eee 32-6 169 
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ry Canned Vegetables 
8 = 3 |e qd 
a ee eee 5; |2.|2 | 
ge Pee a Bao) 2. q2 |] pS | = aa 
LOCALITY: fu | & ‘5 oN | a i ak 2 a8 
4B. a 5 ES2] 3 ce a a a ; 
~~" as 2 ioe: a oe . : roe 8 a te 2 g 
o-~ Fes’ ‘a2 CA g ae Ac $3 2 oO a NO 
fo | 3s | a8 | e32| Se | ss | 22 | 88 | ge | gz 
4 ® ofa | Ga = @ 3 o ON 3 
5 os 2. oe 3 3 a a a 5 
cents cents cents | cents | cents cents cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)................. 22-5 6-8a) 15-9 4-5 5-7 8-2 11-0} 13-3] 12-3 12-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-7 VA 16-6 4-8 5-6 7:6 12-4 13.7 12-1 12-2 
I—Sy Gney .cs% os fo GdoGhiess a Cee we ns 21-5 7-3 16 4-5 5.6 7-1 11-3 13-3 11-8 12 
2—New Glasgow............c000% 22-7 16-7-7-3 17-2 4-6 54 7 11-9 13-1 10-9 11-3 
SA Hersh. « leis vote san de BOCs 21-4 a8" [Mk ees 5 5-6 7-2 12-2 12-8 12 12-1 
det NIRA. |. <. ochewhadsha oy. Meck Bibeies 21-1 6 16-8 ats 5-5 8-3 13-3 14-4 12-4 12-4 
BAW INGROE S55 0. shes cto ns Se Goda 20-6 8c 18 4-8 5.7 8 13 14-4 12-6 12-6 
GS Er ure ocd co den ns VERS. 6 22-8 | 6-7-3 15-2 4-8 5.5 7-8 12-7 14-4 12-7 13-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown......... 20-8 8-0 17-2 4% 5A 7:7 13-3 13-4 12-4 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-6 7:8 17-1 4-6 5-5 7-6 13-7 13-8 12-4 12-2 
S—Monetonae. cs.) sc delnc ode febae cs 22-8 8 17-8 4-9 5.7 8-6 15 13-7 12-4 12-4 
9—Baint JORN... b.65 uteinn de Meee 0 21-8 |6-7-7-3 18-2 4-5 5.5 7-3 13-8 13.3 11-8 12-1 
10—Hrederictomn :o5. hte. acto ee. 21-6 8 15-7 4-6 5-6 7-8 13 13-5 12 12-3 
1{i—Bathursts .. 3). cindeeeeee. 24 8 16-5 4.5 5.1 6:7 13 14.6 13-4 12 
Quebec (average)............00c000- 19-4 5-7 13-8 A.A Bis 6-5 10-8 12.6 11-8 12-1 
P2—Quehieg. 25.5 hos ad Fane de MENG is 22 |4-5-8-5 14-1 4.6 5-6 6-9 10-9 13.3 11-7 11-6 
13—Three Rivers..............005- 19-3 | 5-3-6 14-1 4. eed 6-4 12-9 13 12-8 12-5 
14—Sherbrooke...........00ceeeee: 19-9 6 13-2 Ae] 5-8 5-8 11-5 12-9 11-6 12-7 
BDSOKEE.  Ree oss chs a a de wig eee oe BS-008S. 50s. 13-8 3.9 5 5-5 9-8 12-9 12-1 13-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-2 4-7] 13-8 4 5.7 7-6} 10:3 | 12:5 | 12-2 | 12-2 
AU-=Bt JOWNS. 2. loos Bide eve: 19-5 5-3 13-8 3.9 B.A 6-7 9-g} 12-6] 12 13-1 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-5 5-3 13-7 4.9 5.7 5-7 10-8 12-6 12 ea 
19—Montreal.. ...). iiscd.sc0veelee: 20-6 |_| 6-7-3 14-5 4-7 5.4 7-1 10 12-1 10-9 10-9 
20—Halll y.5%. 20s kha oe 19-2 |5-3-6 13 4-8 5.7 6-8 11-2 11-8 11-1 11-6 
Ontario (average)................ Sesh aeel-9 6-4 15-5 4d 5.5 8-9 W164 12-8 11.9 11-9 
DL AGUA Us. ss deny tle xs de Oe ae 21-4 7:3 14 4-7 6 8-6 11-4 12-4 10-6 11 
22-—Brockville.. .... «4s. + ssheees a 20-5 6 12-9 4-4 5.3 9-2 11-9 11-8.| 10-5 10-8 
BS KINVBtOO.. « . den fda onde tetova: 19-5 |5-3-6-7 | 13-3 4 5.9 $22 \|-A11ig | "Lea ) PSEEe Prete 
24—Bellevilles, 22. ,.iiie co. dooce 21-1 Gara anaeere. 3.7 5.4 8-2 10-5 12 11 11-5 
25—Peterborough.................. 20:5 | 6-6-7 15-9 3.7 5 8-5 10-6 11:3 11-5 11-4 
26-—Oshawa t:) «ue «sicde onde Sie. 22 6+7 13-7 3.8 5 8-4 10 12-8 11-3 11-6 
DOT UL ANS cons s these BOs Oe 21-7 6b 17 3.7 5 8-7 | 10:9 | 18-3 | 12-2) 12-2 
2S Porontace ot: ods... teens 23 6-7) 17 4 5.5 8-9} 10-9 12-3} 11-4 11-4 
29—Niagara Falls.................- 21-2 6-7 15 4+] 6 8-9 10-8 12-4 11 12 
30—St. Catharines..............0- 23-6 |5-3-6-7 16 3-9 5-8 9-5 11-8 12-2 11-9 12-4 
Si—Hamilions)..4..0ide00de hemo 25-4 | 6-6-7 15-4 3.7 5-4 8-3 9-9 12-1 11 11-3 
BA DTARUONG: «. ce. dds ss dn WV 23-4 |6-7-7-3 17-3 3-6 5-2 9-6 10 12-5 11-9 11-9 
Caer eee eee TT | 24-8 6-7] 15-7 3-9 5.7 8-9] 10-6] 12-9] 12-5] 11-9 
D4—CAUCL DI, 42's oc istew vctetsa.c am Se 21-4 6 15-6 3.2 5.6 9-8 11-1 12-9 12 11-9 
85—Kitchener.............000ccee. 22-6 6-7} 15-9 3:7 5.6 9-2] 10-4] 12-9] 11-9] 11-8 
36-—Woodstock. «.t:. <del. «+45 Stee 23-5 6 15 3-5 4.9 8-5 9-7 12-8 12-2 12-4 
BV ste atiord. x. acl endes ss ae eee 22-1 6-7 16-2 3-7 5.7 9-2 11-9 12-7 12-1 12 
BS —AONGON. 35 ovale eddy cs Mee 22-2 | 6-6-7 18 3°8 5.9 8-7 10-4 12-6 11-8 11-7 
39—St. Thomas.............00c00. 21-1 6 19-3 3.9 5.3 9-9 12-7 13-7 12-4 12-3 
#0--Ghathame...:4...J2... see heck 20-5 5-3 16-6 4-1 5 9 10-4 12-8 12-3 12-1 
41-—Windsor,. .. «sl. fkecn 5: wee ce 20:8 | 6-6-7 14-1 a7 5 7-4 9-8 12-4 11-4 11-6 
42—Sarnia th. lo. adda«, dae ee 20-5. | (646-7 toe, 3-6 5-6 8-4 12-1 13-1 12-6 12-2 
43—Owen Sound...............000- 21-5 6 15 3-6 5.9 8-4 11-2 12-1 11-2 11-3 
44—North Bay... .« fieaede se cuse 23-1 6-7 15 4-7 6-4 9 13 14-2 12-7 12-7 
45—Sadburyis... 5 dade. ate teens 20-6 6-7 15 5-1 6-5 8-8 13-5 13-8 12-3 12-7 
£6—Cobalt. . 0s dys sakle sade. Be on 22-2 7-3 13 5-1 5-7 9-2 12 14-9 12-7 13-2 
27 BANS - taistscdple.», 48 SOM oe 21-6 6-7} 13-5 5 5.8 9-6 | 12-1] 14-3] 12-7] 12-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20-5 | 6-6-7 15-2 4:5 5 9-1 10-7 12-9 12-9 12-9 
490 —Port Arthur. j..2d2...4ahs8e.s. 21-8 | 6-7-3 20 5 6-3 9-1 11-4 13 11-8 11-6 
50—Kort; William J... ide.ode2heaes, 23-5 | 6-7-3 14-7 4-8 6-9 9-1 10-8 13-2 12-7 12-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 23-9 7-0 17-0 4.8 6-1 9-8 10-7 14.2 13-2 13-2 
bi-—Wintlineg s: .. boc fa oe eel. 24-3 |6-4-8 17 4-8 6-1 8-9 10-2 13-7 13-1 13-1 
pebl—-Brandon: &, ... dod 9 aon dosed he. 23-4 16-4-7-1]........ 4-7 6 10-6 11-1 14-7 13-3 13-3 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-6 6-7 16-7 4.9 6-0 9-4 11-3 14-5 13-4 13-5 
D8—Neginaw ee sah cae. ee ee 24-4 |6-4-7-2 16 4.7 6-1 9-4 10-6 14 12-3 12-5 
54—Prince Albert.............0.00. 23-8 5-6 18-7 5 5-6 8-5 12-3 14-5 14-1 14-2 
55-—Saskntoon... J... fés..4skaides 23-3 7-2 17 4-8 6-1 9-6 10-8 14-7 12-9 13-2 
56—Moose Jaw.......cccccccccosces 24 7-2 15 5 6-2 10-2 11-5 14-8 14-1 14-1 
Alberta (average)...............000. 25-8 7-0 16-0 4-4 6-2 8-5 19-8 14-3 13-2 13-2 
657—Medicine Hat.................. 26-6 7-2 15 4-8 6-1 8-6 10-1 14-6 13-1 13-2 
58—Drumbeller...............0000. 25-5 Cet te saab. « 4-6 7 71 11-5 14-4 13-2 13 
59—dmionton...4...dic<cdaneeeae! 24-7 |6-4-7-2 18-6 4:6 6-2 8-6 10-8 14-1 13-2 13-4 
60—Calgary 4.2... .5. «dev sate ee 26-2 7-2 14-5 4-7 5-7 8-3 10-6 14 13-4 13-5 
61—Lethbridge..............seee0. 26-2 1:21. OGe4. 4-9 6 9-8 11-2 14-5 12-9 13 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-3 8-8 18-2 5-1 6-4 7:3 8-8 13-6 13-3 13-2 
62-—Krernic. .i7.> o>.» da-+< tees cs 25 9 18 5 6-6 8-6 11 13-7 13-9 13-9 
S3—Nelson. 50; «dade Sdocs dos Hes. 24-7 S13 |. 200.8. Bd bee 8 10 15 15 13-7 
Gh —irail os: ddl ss dee caf aware 9 17-3 5-1 6-3 7-9 8-6 14 13-6 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 25-3 |8-3-8-9 19-5 5-1 6 6-5 8-2 12-9 13-7 12-5 
66—Vancouver...........ccccceeeee 25-1 |8-3-8-9 20-4 4-9 6-2 6-2 7-8 13-2 12-7 12-3 
OT —VictOria fii.% lens So « dab oeee 26-3 8-3 19-2 5-1 6-8 7-3 8-1 13-3 12-5 12-5 
GB —NanSimo, ot. dade sodas cdnerts 28 Cte fe aetaoa 5-1 6-2 7-2 8-5 13-2 11-5 13 
(#—Prince Rupert................. 24-1] 9- 10 15 5-3 6-8 7 7-9 13-8 13-8 14-3 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 











May, 1937 ' THE LABOUR GAZETTE 585 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1937 
Potatoes Apples S 
& 2 5 a ; = g 
‘q ae n 2 S 5h = > ® q 
$ ae = a Olga oe P Ee Se os E 
oie ive : é ae 2 o- | 22 a a> a8 oe iad 
c§ S38 2 2 pee es 86 aA = 2.0 Bn eee -a 
: ~ Q Q 8+ 3 “Ox 2 = ah) — 
Cees) . ee er] Oye eetel pamee | Bee)) oe = gh a ws 
E gi ee) S = Sn a7 28 | 3S. a ~ oe A ba Ey 
as2| 22 bs fe Sin Gf ecto | jess a fg aa aS Eg 
Q oe) Ay AY Fy ical Ay faa Oo 5 O P= 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7:8 4-0] 1-927 37-0] 24-3 16-1 11-7 16-9 15-2 59-4 19-3 55-6 44-1 
7-9 4-3] 1-730 32-5 21-8 14-0 12.5 16-3 14-7 58-5 19-0 58-6 47-5 
8-3 4-1] 1-905 36-9 25 15 11-9 15-9 T4400 Ob. 1,255." 18-5 65 49-2] 1 
7.3 3-8] 1-798 34 22-5 12-7 13-1 15-3 14-4 55 18-6 55 44 2 
7-7 5 1-35 25 22-7 13-7 12 16-3 11 60 19 62 50 | 3 
8-1 4-1] 1-795 34-7 koa) ae Gael 11-5 17 17-3 59 18-6 55 46-8 | 4 
7-8 4 1-75 yy) eee See ee Ye 14 17-5 ecm bs eee 19-9 58 47-7 | 5 
7-9 4-6] 1-779 32-4 20-4 14-6 12-6 16 14-8 60 19-5 56-3 47-1 | 6 
1-6 4-8 | 1-230 26-7 17-5 19-0 12-7 15-8 5 eG IS ee ac le Se 19-7 49-0 46-0 | 7 
7:8 4-4] 1-460 28-3 19-7 14-6 11-8 16-6 | 14-7 54-5 19-0 57-4 49-4 
8 4:51 1-50 o763 18-4 14-4 12-2 17-5 15-2 57 20-9) | fee aa 53-3 
7-5 4-1] 1-628 31-6 20-4 13-9 1107 16 13-1 57-5 18-5 59-7 50 | 8 
7-6 4-2} 1-321 28 20-1 15-2 12-1 16 14-4 49 18-6 57-5 45-8 | 9 
8 4-6} 1-39 26-4 20 15 11 16-8 16) Ae eet 18-5 55 48-3 |10 
1-2 4-1] 1-612 31-0 26-1 15-1 11-8 16-5 14-5 58-5 19-6 61-8 43.3 |11 
7-5 3.711 1:62 30-3 23-2 13-9 12-9 16-8 14-5 82-8 21-4 66-5 44 
7-3 Se7a1 1450 28-1 26-4 16-4 12 15-6 14-2 50-8 20-3 59-5 46-9 |12 
7-5 4-6] 1-691 Pete 30-5 15-2 12-1 he 15-4 52 21-1 63 43-5 |13 
5-9 3-9 | 1-476 99: alls 2eee 15 12-4 14-2 13-4 50 [Ss 4s [resents 42-9 14 
6-7 4-8-1 1-617 29-6 25 16 121 16-7 14-3 50 19-2 58-5 42.9 |15 
7-4 4-6 | 1-626 33-5 23 14-6 11-9 17 14-4 49-6 19 65 41-4 |16 
6-6 4-3] 1-382 SOc 2h. t 4... 13-7 10 18 14-5 70 19-5): eee) 45-4 |17 
7-9 3-4] 1-784 33-9 31-4 15 11-8 16-7 14-1 73°7 19-1 58-7 40-9 |18 
7-6 3-7] 1-733 33 23 15-7 11 15-7 15-5 47-8 18 61-7 41-7 |19 
Ye 3-3 | 1-983 38-0 25-2 15-8 11-8 16-9 15-5 57-8 18-6 56-7 42-8 |20 
7-4 4 1-838 36-3 28 15:1 11-6 16-6 16-3 60 19-7 55-8 42-9 
7-6 2-4 | 1-562 30-8 25 14-8 11 17 15 Bitte A 18-7 56-7 43.5 |21 
7-2 4 1-991 37-3 Sec oot sl -Oe 11 17-2 15-5 49 18-6 56-7 42.7 |22 
7-6 3-5 | 2-025 36-5 S08155.9- ae 12-2 16-4 15-1 45 1h Cy aal Were ewe 41.1 |28 
8-5 Sromt 9t49 40-5 20-6 12-5 11-5 1751 14-6 57-5 18-3 53 41.4 |24 
7:7 2-9} 2-09 $9240 293 -Obb) 2. ee Ne i ee ode ike eo Be eer a 18 62 42.9 }25 
7-9 2-6] 1-914 37 27-5 15 11-6 1763 15 69 17-7 57 43.3 |26 
7:3 3-5 | 1-919 36-4 OOP Na eee 10-2 16-7 15 56-8 17-4 58-1 43 |27 
8-2 3-1] 2-075 38-6 SE BENS. 4 Bae 12 18-2 15-5 60 15-4 60 43.9 |28 
8-4 3-4] 1-961 37-9 Obeotts. 1 Lae 11-9 17-7 15 65 15-8 50 42.5 |29 
7-5 3-3 | 1-805 38-3 S00 tipc 2s. Oot 11 16-2 14-9 60 17-2. peer > = 42 {30 
7:3 S590) 1:76 29.98h SBR bn Se 12-1 16-8 14-9 50 18-5 56 40.7 |31 
7-9 3:3] 1-75 35-3 BOK Bic epee 11-8 17-5 15 55 18-7 58 40.7 |32 
8-3 Seon! 1iS90Gt) $5-80b 88E90)...1 nie 12-5 1784 Tae os 2 Soe a 18-5 59 41.9 |33 
7-8 3-2 | 1-773 35-9 See BE Se ee 11-8 18 15-5 albe dela. 18-2 65 42 184 
7 2-7 | 1-74 33-2 SOR EE. ee 11-2 15-7 a tee oe ee 19.) Pee seeee 41 |85 
7:7 2-6 | 1-894 35-7 d52-Dh I VO 11-8 16-8 ree eek Spee aa 19-2 60 40-2 |36 
75 Deen see, S5e9ih S2eg¢h... Lae 12-4 15-6 rete eect ae ee 17-5 54-5 41.5 |37 
7-6 3 1-939 36-4 iy Oke pee 12-8 16-5 14 1.805 KS IOS eh op Se 42 |38 
7 2-8} 1-89 S6-Sbb (32°5M...4. 2a 11 16-3 15 45 19 59 40.8 |39 
7-9 2-21 2-039 37-4 Pry eee 10-6 15-4 15-1 49 19 Qe pi res 41.8 |40 
73 3-2 | 1-962 38:1 $0. Boch OR 12-6 16 AEE BR IY el Rebeca 41.6 |41 
7 3 1-80 ciao] Sam ee Meee Marie 10-7 16-2 “3 eo ae Oe 19-Ti fs Fe 41.4 |42 
8 3-71 1-956 26:9) bon db sy hon 4a 12-6 16-3 16-6 58-4 19-5 54-5 44 {48 
7-2 A202) 39°1bhe.nt. 0 18 13-2 18 17 65-2 20-4 61 47.4 |44 
8-3 3-9] 2-32 46 -28b..) Oct 16-7 12-5 17-2 16-3 63-7 19-7 57-5 47 {45 
8-3 4-8 | 2-556 50-2 30 16-3 12-4 17-9 17-4 66-9 20 54-7 45.4 |46 
8-4 3-6 | 2-204 40-5 28-3 16 11:1 16-5 15 63-7 19-6 55 45-2 |47 
7:3 4-7} 2-572] 47-5| 31-2 18-3 11-8 1 | tes 17-4 59 19-1 48-7 44 {48 
8-2 4 Dyes) aie vice ae) ee 15 12-3 17-9 17-6 58-4 19-3 51-6 46-2 |49 
8-0 Aces] 2-2607)) 44s601......0.4 1553c| | hed |) aa Ps 64-1 19-0 49-3 42.7 |50 
7°8 4-41 2-20 AS AS. Ae 14-6 10-6 17-4 15-3 61-4 18-8 47-1 42-3 |ey 
8-2 4-3] 2-32 vv imey Wee We or 16 11-5 17-4 16-1 66-7 19-1 51-5 43 [30 
8-8 5-0 | 2-008 S7e5ih.. Aen 17-5 11-9 17-4 15-7 65-9 21-6 53-4 47-3 
7-9 5-1] 2-19 AO. ba BD 20 10-7 17-9 15-1 66-3 20-1 53-5 47-8 Ino 
9+4 5 1-57 40 -20N. tbecs ck 16-5 11-4 18-8 16 68-7 23-4 55-5 48 |e4 
8-9 4-71 2-06 dopa th.. a) ek 17-5 11-8 171 15-8 66-7 91-3 51-2 46-2 [55 
9-4 5 2-21 re ee sees 16 13-6 15-6 16 62 21-6 53-5 47 |e 
8-4 4-9 | 1-822 ToT ao ee 15-8 11-4 18-3 16-2 62-5 20-7 52-6 45-6 
8-5 4-4] 1-96 ri 4 ee Re 18-3 11-2 18-4 16-2 62-7 21-7 54 45-7 |57 
8-6 5 9-24 45: Oh... Mote 15 11-8 18-5 15-7 63-3 19-3 55 46 58 
8-6 4-9] 1-18 Msyeub. . 1h .a8 17-2 11-5 17-8 16 60-8 20-6 51-9 45-8 |59 
8-2 4-6] 2-04 46-708. 4.6. Lak 10-6 17-6 15-4 60-7 20-8 49-6 44-8 |g9 
8-3 5-41 1-69 S0a58h «4.855 12-5 1157 19 17-6 65-2 21-2 52-5 45:5 |g1 
7:9 4-7] 2-485 AUSSIE, «bad 19-7 11-0 17-2 14-8 60-2 20-4 49-3 42-1 
8-1 4-3] 2-10 HO. 60k 20 12-8 L737 16-7 63-3 22-5 57-5 47-2 162 
8-5 5-5 | 2-47 yee tiene: er 25 13 20 16-2 67-5 93.7 57-5 49 |63 
8-5 4-2] 2-38 Pye c5 SOM Oe Sd ee One 10-5 18-2 16 63-7 23 52-3 45-3 |64 
7-2 4-9] 2-57 ASUTOR «dato 16-5 9-8 16-6 13-4 53 19-9 42-4 37-2 165 
Z 4-5 | 2-48 ps5) eae ee Se 10-6 15 14-2 54 16-8 43-4 38-1 166 
7-4 4-9] 2-71 49-420. AOR 18 10 16-5 13-4 59-3 19 45-9 37-8 |67 
8-3 4-5 | 2-39 ASe3UIR hoo. 20 10 15-8 13-9 59 18-5 49-5 39-5 168 
8-1 5 2-85 Ti, ee eee 18-7 11-1 17-6 14-8 61-4 19-6 46 42-8 |69 
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586 THE LABOUR GAZETTE May, 1937 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar 3 ie, : i 
gi ise jie] Saal eo gl g a | ay 
: 2) |S | Bal Be-l-) gel & 13 -| Baal Ses 
LOCALITY < S |e less] e842 | 28 | 2 2 |e | 828 
$4| gd) os] 26 |S82| et | Es] 22 | Gs | ad | 28 | BBs 
ae On Ce | —& Sak S0p4 7H 29 - oh aa SS 
#2) 38/881 sh 1/858] BX 148] 86) $2 | a8 | $8] B53 
a) va ‘S) Be |0 > 3) a 'S) D 2) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-4] 6-3 | 35-5 | 52-4 | 19-9 13-9 | 2-7 37-8 48-6 11-7 5-1 14-760b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4] 6-1] 41-5 | 49-3 | 19-0 9-7 2-8 41-1 40-4 12-0 5-1 15-000 
1—Sydney.. cies. ss5 sas 6-5 | 6-2 | 40-9} 50-1] 19-6] 10-8] 3 41-3 | 43-9] 12-3 Si Rh2.e Rei. 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-1 5-9 | 41-1 | 48 17-4 9-3] 2-9 41-5 36-1 11-8 A ON Nie estes Miers: 
3—Amherst............. 6-5 | 6-1 | 46-2 | 51-2 | 16-5 9-2] 2-6] 40 36-2] 12 |e Beh Fee 
4-—Hoalifay , ) h-4. 408s 6 6 38-7 | 47-5 | 20-4 9-2] 3 42-7 50 12:5 5-2 15-00 
5— Windsor ei 62 29h 16 4] 50 19-6 9-7 | 2-6 40 39°3 11-2 DIB ay ee acees 
6—Truro by OMe ore nt es 6-8 6-3 | 41 49-2 | 20-4 10-2 2-8 40:8 36-9 12-2 A War eda et 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown} 6-0 | 5-6] 37-7 | 47-3] 18-7] 14:3] 2-7] 42-2] 37-4] 12-3 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-6 | 6-2 | 42-4 | 49-3 | 18-2 10-5 | 2-9 39-3 37-5 11-7 5-2 14-500 
&-—Moneton Velie ee: 6-9} 6:4] 42-5] 49-7 | 19-7 11-1] 3-3 41-6 38-3 11-7 6-5 zg 
9—Saint John........... 6 5-8 | 39-3 | 47-7 | 17-1 9-9 | 2-7 41 36°5 11-8 5 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-7] 6-6 | 42-9 | 49-6] 17-2] 10-8] 2-6] 34:5] 36-8] 11-8 gL) Re Pos ae 
1i— Bathurst sisi 504. a- 6-7] 6-2145 | 50 18-8 10-3 | 3 40 38-3 11-4 Gr1bh. 4. eee 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0} 5-8 | 33-3 | 53-09 | 20-5 13-0} 2-8 42-3 48-4 10-8 4-9 13-857 
12—Quebee. 2-22.22 22 dag 6-1] 5-8 | 34-1 | 56-9 | 20-2 15-7] 2-8 38-3 46-7 10-3 4-9 13-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-1] 5-9 | 33-8] 57-7] 22-7] 14-71 3 46 52-5 | 11-8 4-9 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-8 | 30-5 | 52-5 | 21-5 11-5] 2-8 44 50-2 10-7 4-8 15-00 
16-—Sorel 555500308 58° [526 Sab 8 B71) 20-4 11-2 | 2-3 39-2 45 10 4-8 12-50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 5-91] 5-8 | 36 44-9 | 18-3 13-1] 2-8 41-2 47-2 10-4 5-1 14-00 
17—St SODAS, ca esei dew. 6 5-9 | 29-7 | 48-4 | 20-7 12-5 | 2-9 41-4 47-5 12 SUS 4d lbsorengiicaesc 
18—Thetford Mines.. 6 5-6 | 86-2 | 52 20 12-7 | 2-9 42 46-7 10-7 4S6P ods eee ate 
19—Montreal............ 5-8 | 5-7 | 34-6 | 54-7 | 20 1SE4 Hl BOG 45 48-9 10-4 4-9 13-50 
20—Hull................. 6 5-91 31 | 53-8] 21-2] 12-2] 2-8] 43-8] 51 10-9 5 15-00 
Ontario (average)......... 6-3] 6-2 | 35-5 | 55-6 | 19-8 12-9 | 2-5 35-9 49-3 10-9 5-0 14-664 
21—Ottawa............. 6 5-9 | 34-5 | 57-5 | 20:3 19563] 6227 41-3 54-4 10-4 5-2 15-00 
22—Brockville.......... 5-9 | 5-7 | 40-5 | 54-9 | 21-4 10 2-3 39-2 48-6 10-3 5 14-00 
23— Kingston. .05:. 60660. 6-1} 5) 35-64 47-5 | 17-4 12-2] 2-7 36-7 50 10-4 5-1 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6-2 | 6 37-4 | 54-9 | 20 10:3 | 2-4 33-8 48-3 10 5-1 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-118 38-9 | 53-5 | 18-7 12-6 | 2-9 373 50-2 10-2 5-1 15-00 
2 shawa.............. 5-8 | 5-8 | 34 52-9 | 19-5 12 2-5 34 55 11 4-2 14-00 
27-—Orillia.'. 65056660668 6-2} 6-2 | 34-4 | 58-7 | 19-9 10 2.3 35 41-8 10-2 5 15-00 
28—Toronto.............. 5-91 5-8 | 37-8 | 54-3 | 18 11 9.4 34.7 47-2 10-2 4-7 13-75 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-3 | 6-2 | 34-4)]-56-9 | 19-9 |} 1124 | 72-4]. B826ipn den 10-6 4-8 12-75 g 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-3 | 6-2 | 36-8 | 58-1 | 20-2] 12-1] 2-5] 237-5] 50 10-7] 5-2 14-00 g 
31—Hamilton............ 6 5-9 | 34-6 | 55 19-3 9-9] 2-2 32-7 46-7 10-1 4.9 14-00 
erred thee eeee eee 6-2| 6-1] 36-7| 56 | 19-4| 10-5] 2-4] 34-6] 48 10-1 5-2 14-50 
fa eo me ae 6-6 6-8 | 34) | bi-9 | 4779] | 2485 1 ie-3H.. S8-7ihe Biezah As 5-1 14-50 
HO eo yk oe oi ee Bk 6-2] 6-2] 33-7 | 55-4] 18-2] 10-3] 2-5] 40-4] 50 10-8] 5-3 14-50 
35— Kitchener pees ore 6-1| 6-1] 33-2] 58-4] 19-4] 11-1] 2-5] 33-3] 47-5 | 10-5 4-6 14-50 
- ace stock........... 6-4| 64138 |57 | 19-5] 10-5| 2-5] 33-5] 46-3] 10 5-1 14-00 
thes les oy eae OE 6-9 4 6:3 136-1 1-66 20-2 11-3 | 2-4 40-5 50 10-8 5-3 14-50 
3 CF acre Satesaiahhia a5) te aa 6-41 6-2] 34-61 56-6 | 16-2 12-1 | 2-4 33.5 41-92 10-1 4-9 14-50 
ae oe SOOO ok 6-6 | 6-5 | 38-1! 55-8 | 20-2 11-6 | 2-6 40 50 10-6 5-6 14-50 
ee ATS eee me 6-5 | 6-4] 35-3 | 52-8 | 17-6 12-2] 2-4 34 ° 54 10 4-9 15-00 
HDs MOSOP Sic sass a doads 6-1 le eset ot 50-2 | 18-7 10-4] 2-3 30-8 46-7 10-1 4.7 14-75 
reads ibaa ai otalatslataloforors see ee G41 G24 1933 55-7 | 18-2 10-6 | 2-3 36 60 10 4-9 15-00 
PE Cabet ane alae Oe 6-2 | 6-21) 43-7 | 52-5 | 21-6 10-4} 2-4 30 42-5 10-2 4-7 15-25 
THEE as DY iB ow sive dome 6-8 | 6-21 40 59.1 | 21-7 14-9] 2-5 39 eal ales eee 12-4 5-2 16-00 
yaa ae maidens eps Poays 6-7-1b (6-501 87-1 | 59-8 || 2304 14 2-9 36 60 12-5 5 16-25 
ies ANb sees eee e ees 7 6-8 | 33-7] 56-2 | 23-2] 15-5] 2-7] 32-5] 45 13-5 as Bans Mrs ioe 
MEL are pe aie aie tears 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-7 | 58-2 | 21-4 15-3 | 2-9 33.60. oh Se 12-5 4-7 17-50 
ree os as arle...... 6-1] 5-9 | 29-5 | 60-8 | 21-2 14-5 | 2-3 35 49 12 4-8 14-00 
Me he a (UN ose Bre 6-6 | 6-4 | 34 56-5 | 21 16-2} 3 36 50 12-4 5 15-25 
ort William......... 6-8 | 6-7 | 33-4] 54-1 | 21-9] | 14:3) 2-6) 40 48 12-3 4.8 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........ 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-0 | 50-2 | 19-7 14-5 | 2-7 34-5 53-4 13-4 5-5 20-000 
61—Winnipeg............. 6-9 | 6-8 | 34-2 | 49-3 | 17-9 14-4] 2-8 35-2 55 12-6 5-9 18-50 
52—Brandon............. 6-9 | 6-7] 31-7] 51 | 21-4| 14:6] 2-6] 33-7.). 51-7] 14-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-1 | 7-4] 32-3 | 51-3 | 21-1 19-4] 2-9 34-3 55-6 13-9 oC 1 bce Bicacto ie oe 
53—Regina............. os| 6-8 7-9 | 31-2 | 50-8 | 17-1 17-5aj 2-9 36-1 60 12-7 SO. | Rane Gack eee 
54—Prince Albert........ 7:4 7-3 | 33-3 | 52-7 | 23-8 20-6a} 3-1 36 50 14 1 | eee Pak gn 
55—Saskatoon............ 7:3 7-2 | 32-2 | 50-1 | 20-7 19-3a] 2-7 32-9 57:5 14 BEY | bane Chr can 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-8 7-2 | 32-6 | 51-4 | 22-8 20 aj 2-9 32 55 15 O WG S.ra Acee ee ae 5 
Alberta (average).......... 6-8 | 6-8 | 32-1 | 48-2 | 19-6 18-3 | 3-1 35-1 52-8 13-8 SORE. Fac hated: © 
57—Medicine Hat........ CL eO-te| ol-s eae 20-3 20 al 2-8 SOLGs bards es 12-5 5 g 
68—Drumbheller.......... 7-1 6-8 | 32 48-3 | 20-3 18-7a] 3:3 31-7 60 15 OD WMS dad. Seatest« s 
59—Edmonton........... 6-8 | 6-9 | 34:7 | 47-9 | 22-3 17-la} 3-3 36-5 48-7 14-4 5 g 
60—Calgary Wiehe... foe 6°G48 7 30:2 | 48-8 | 17-4 18-5a} 2-9 37:5 50 12-3 5-3 g 
61—Lethbridge.. 6-6 | 6-7 | 31-7 | 48-8 | 17-6 Tiall 73 33:3 52-5 15 cE Bee eet a ee 
British Columbia (average) 6:6 | 6-2 | 33-8 | 47-8 | 20-6 21:0 | 2-9 40-8 53:6 12-6 SPORTS. acta telates 0 
62—Fernie................ 8-1 7-4 | 35-7 | 49-6 | 20-5 25 al 2-8 50 54 12-5 Lr.) RAND a AU aone 
63—Nelson............... 6-7] 6 38-7 | 51-2 | 22-5 22-5al 3 AQis Bilesorardte a8 VS CRS. 2 1 Od eo 8 
64-—Trail ha ee Fa 6:4 | 32-7 | 48-2 | 19-3 23-3a}] 3-5 37-7 52:5 14 ONDA: Sides ah ates 9: 
65—New Westminster 5:9 | 5-8 | 30-8 | 43-7 | 18-2 19-7a} 2-8 44 46-7 12:3 O16 Eee ae sO ere 
@6—Vancouver........... 5-9 5-8 | 31-4 | 45-3 | 19-4 17-5a} 2-5 31 56-7 11 AtBare, oc), sede « 
67—Victoria............0 6-7 6-3 | 33-5 | 46-4 | 22-1 20-3a| 2-6 40-9 55 11-6 Deda. 25h ae ates ae 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-3 | 5-9 | 31-2 | 48 20:3 20R%al 2-80 5 deca. DOS Cie 5 fe-< bes 5 Dalz, 2b Sew. 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-3] 6 36 50 22-6 20 al 2-9 42 60 13-7 Or 2a Rade etc 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. _ b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50, according to condition and 


from mines, 


May, 1937 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1937 











Wood “5 Rent 
rs 8 
E ; : oles 
© g ees : 8 - S Six-roomed 
2 = ) re _ ale o 3 | Six-roomed | house with 
Og Ke ae Say wD rat oo as - | house with] incomplete 
a8 a <9 eae 68 S68 S29 <i |$8lmodern con-| modern 
gi. o ¥s mo We ch Sue ES nw Goh Sa ee con 
2B 4 28 Wigesomiee ty gegyfiomeg lpia 128 1 | venien 
os & 3 38 Pi) & || per month | veniences 
oat 6) an) je) oD) MN = oO |- per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ ¢ c. c. $ $ 
9-407 12-230 9-533 11-288 7-222 8-483 7-455) 26-6 | 9-5 23-083 . 
7:975 9-550 6-500 7-667 5-250 6-750 6-250) 28-8 | 9-7 21-417 ike 

6-50— 7-25 9-50 6-00 COU ON eee 0 Ne See ee cen ee 29-4 | 9-9]16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 

6-50 7-70 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 30 9-7115-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 

6-75- 9-50 LIEU OF] is Be cre ah eed Gee oe slat ee (eee ee 8 eer Sac) SR eal hates eee See 26-7 | 9-8}15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 

a 50-10-25 11-00 |8-00-10-00] 9-00-11-00 |6-00- 7-00) 7-00- 8-00 6-50 ae a 23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 

DU lees Ga iecodllonte tele. bec teres ie Aemte eakslted sunaceaae!| 2ocki}-on6| imooae-00-HIsoctpe0D| 

‘8$-500-9-400 10-800 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 9-000c] 27-2 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-219 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-1 | 9-9 22-875 17-125 

9-50-10-50g 11-00g 6-00g 7-00g 5-00¢ 6-00 g 30 g]10 {20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 

11-25-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8:00c} 27-4 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 

9- Pa ae EL OQ nat. Rey ane eee Sosa oe: ae |e, el kot [aren OE Ih EC li Ae 9-8 25-00 18-00 }10 

Me Saati dl thee hos Sei | ARMED chop ll sihte eves elena bre test aig evancle diay. Shai Oe -3 110 20-00 15-00 }1 

8-938 11-417 10-632 12-001 8-068 8-868 8-450] 23-3 | 9-3 20-111 14-188 : 

10-00 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c¢ 6-75c] 21-5 | 9-6]/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 

-00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00c 8-00c}] 26-1 | 9-7]18-00-27-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
9-50—-11-20 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 ae Ae SPs epee 18-00-22-00 14 
gcc Bi gos See) ine ARNE SE RS aS Al (et eet ee (erica ioe eerie |< eee Pere Reena eo : -5]14-00-15-0 7-00-10-00 {15 
7°75 11-50 10-83c 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21-7 | 9-4117-00-22-00 |14-00-18-00 |16 

ayaa Moretonenasetens | ae eeynaterovarey sts lcrcte see ctacepss oil aero ctaaperaer aS cal ota ele oh Mares o [ck mere hea Mee ee [orci es awk alae s aa ae ees reat 

emote cetetohckel stairs [MS Cateaas cone pH ae eR RMS FIL oa no ayes eMiste! are Peake a eve ee etle os |e ape: Sera iashoner nied eomars « aieee TEP -1110-00-12- -Q0-— 7- 

8-00- 8-50 |10-00-11-00 13-33 |13-67-16-00 9-00 10-00 }12-00-14-00 | 25-7 | 9-1/18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 19 
10-25 8 AY Np Meee. ak ts Rl a eas nme WO a (eae ee a aa A (Sh 8 9 24-6 | 8-9}18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {20 
10-317 12-259 10-074 11-909 8-074 9-688 8-519) 25-0 | 9-3 24-536 18-089 
10-25 }11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-4 | 9-3]20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 21 

8-50 1 JAG 1 (Ae ateleie Mae Kee 1 EM Asi RS Peon DE ee Poem ae ea ee 23-4 | 8-6]18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-3 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 SHOOT Mere ce ES: 23-4 | 9-5118-00-26-00 /14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 22-4 | 8-9)18-00-28-00 |14-00-18-00 }25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19 8-7}20-00-30-00 |14-00-18-00 |26 
9-75 13-00 |8-00-8-50 | 9-50-10-50 |6-00-7-00 | 7-50—- 8-50 ]............ 24-2 | 9-2120-00-24-00 }12-00-20-00 {27 
10-75 11-25 14-0 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25 9 |25-00-34-00 |18-00-25-00 |28 
8-00g 11-00g g g g g g 24-22) 8-9)/20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 29 
8- 00g 11-00-12- 00e g g g g g 23-22] 9-3}23-00-33-00 |16-00-23-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 24-5 | 8-8}24-00-35-00 |15-00-24-00 |31 
9-00 LAF SHTDD | (etek Bate A LSOOR eae 12-00 8-25c}] 24-6 | 9-3}/23-00-27-00 |15-00-23-00 {32 
10-00-11-50 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24 9-3}20-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 OSO0F tee. ieee 24-2 | 9-5/21-00-27-00 }14-00-21-00 |34 
9-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 TS SO0M aes rg ees 24-4 | 9-2)22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 |35 
9-50-12-00 Us| Becta es fa See cas SUNG) cache oot | Cuteoenstett SS | rare ST oe a in eee eee 22 8-7}20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 T4SOOA Mecca sees 24 9-6}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-50-12-00 |10-50-12-00 |.......... 133006 SEES ee 11-00c 6-00c} 25 9-7)22-00-82-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 

10-50-12-00 p PACES ey ree 14-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-8 | 9-6}20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 {39 

8-00-11-00 PUOO OSIM rere Rckcel eres tere cree alte oe cieaic aileccce ceateeeerere cca | peemen rent O00 tot 22-7 | 9-3120-00-25-09 |14-00-20-00 |40 

9-00-11-00 |10-75-12-50 |.......... 14-00-16-00c}.......... 10-00-12-00c} 7-00-10-00c]...... 9-2}23-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 

7-75- 8-25 i PICCUT)Y paseo, ae ea | side Peas ROS (OR c SOI IONS| [ms Ch cee cae at cee | MUS oc Re 24-6 | 9-7|22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
abe re Ritesh cos ch he Sector ah [ECPM eNO (OLR cic | fc ch Gee sence ae Fs _ -3]18-00-25-00 }14-00-20-00 |43 

: CUS) | A cs by cps [Seg ode Cree yO Lhicw cr] MOREE S SIN ie] (MNCS Crees okt ir en ee oe TSHR 2 othe old eee oe 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50c 8-50 9-00c 10-00c] 29-6 }10 {30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
DS HOO AIT Rae. set | «coe eee ETAT biceteeeceaet §-25—.9- 00G leas... s.55 5s 31-2 | 9-3 20-00 14-00 |46 

14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7-50 SO) | Is eae ae camer 35 9-3 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9 }18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |48 
12-00-13-00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6-25 i DO Mater <4 0s fc 28 10 }22-00-28-00 }15-00-22-00 |49 

12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-50 7-25 5-50 oA | eee ror a 25 9-4/22-00-28-00 |15-00-22-00 50 

8-813 gS 1S 4 [a te oR ae Se 7-063 7-938 7-500) 28-2 | 9-5 23-500 15-750 
Deol 2 oD WA 25 ODO Wise. pete tal tans wcrsle ook 6-00-8-75 | 6-75- 9-50 8-00 | 29 9-7}22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |51 
Pago— ll OO TS .00=17-O0 bl cas.re ¢ on iietemtas eee «« 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-3 | 9-3]18-00-22-00 |10-00-16-00 {52 

8-000 AGIOS Site tees ohaaechtas te cite 5-313 7-500 8-500) 28-5 | 9-9 24-250 17-750 
4-75-12-50h TESA Sa eoet ace Seal | Baraceterhs 4 eheak] ates ots cies 650229" 008) Sane. detec 25-8 | 9-8]22-00-35-00 |18-00-22-00 |53 

8-00-9-00h LO OO sate: nea dewsoysll oie Meare ees SO O0 ey Os 20m. O- O01] aor. oe de hee 29-5 | 9-9]20-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 154 

7-00-8-75h DOOR eros 08 | eae o ate ae 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-5 | 9-9]20-00-27-00 }14-00-20-00 |55 

5-00-9-00h 1S SODE ; MIST kn. laces caoeneetonta lle bieesstGnn sees 8-00- 9-00c 10-00c}] 29-2 ]10 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |56 

5-188 TN 750) oe oe te cieray. | exererosbare « cazeais 5-500 6-500 4-000) 28-9 | 9-8 22-500 16-750 

e Reet g g g g g an g A 1/20- rad Os, 00 }14- ese 00 fl 

2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-00¢g g 29-72110 |18- 00-28. 00 |15- 00-20- 00 {59 

6-00—- 6-50h 11-75g g g 6-00g 7-00g¢ 4-00g| 27-72] 9-7|18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 

ALOO OST OU. ORE EELIE BOR [the et cc REL ba as oe [ltd obra NAMPA © cs. slepetete tio 4-00 | 27 10 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |61 

9-921 BUSTOO) cca ae bance ees ssc 6-469 6-911 4-804) 32-2 |10-0 22° seed - ay x 

OT PT eer eh eel caver accelerates Plavareiocerele eieiare (ixteysrars aoc 2 «| geen Greeangehin tral Madeata cuted s 3s 38 10 16- ° 

9-00-10-50 PNSSO at. ART AOE oo SE 6-50-7-50 | 7-50— 8-50 DOO. 2 nates 10 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |63 

8-50— 9-50 US OOW see ponies ool tera ou ae 6:25-6:50 | 7-25- 7-50 62506) .3 ae5 9-7125-00-31-00 |18-00-25-00 |64 

9-50-10-50 LUCY? | Rac AnG otal (ene cic science ka ciewecieces sca * es 3-50 | 29-2 10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 

9-50-10-50 1OS7Dr| cee ors siete eteees SAP eNe ee 4-25 | 30 9-8120-00-25-00 }15-00-20-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 D200 cetane telecis ths carditis 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- 7 ih 4-77c| 31-2 |10-8}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 

7-70— 8-20s|-........4. iil (ees EGA oe lic GRRL SIE Racor ac A OSU ed Pa eae dene 32-5 {10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 

P00 jTHeO0s a tecrer BA, tc Re hee oe ces elates 3itts 5-00-10-Q0i} 7- 00-12. Ott Hast ont ae 32-5 |10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 


i. Including 


f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. _ h. Including lignite 
s. Delivered 


price per cord from price quoted. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-310 per month; others, five and six rogms, $}0-$35. 


conveniences. 
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(Continued from page 580) 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-} Sun- | All 
_— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items 
Light 

Dec. 1914... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
- Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936 109 140 133 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Oct. 1936 112 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936 113 141 135 114 154 128 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937.... 116 141 135 117 154 130 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 
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the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent “is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were higher in most of the cities 
in April than in the preceding month, sirloin 
steak being up in the average from 23-6 cents 
per pound to 24-9 cents, and rib roast from 
17-6 cents to 18-7 cents. Leg roast of mutton 
averaged 23-2 cents per pound in April and 
21-9 cents in March, and fresh pork roast was 
z cent per pound higher at 20-9 cents per 
pound. Fresh eggs were generally lower, the 
Dominion average price being down 3 cents 
per dozen to 26-8 cents. Creamery butter ad- 
vanced in the average from 29-9 cents per 
pound in March to 30:5 cents in April. The 
price of flour continued to advance in most 
cities, the Dominion average being 4-5 cents 
per pound in April as compared with 4-3 cents 
in March and 3-4 cents in April, 1936. Dried 
beans averaged 7-8 cents per pound in April, 
7-5 cents in March and 5 cents in April last 
year. Potatoes were 5 cents per ninety pounds 
lower than in the previous month at $1.93. 
Granulated sugar was fractionally higher at 
6-4 cents. United States anthracite coal was 
little changed in price, averaging $14.76 per 
ton. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax, 
$15.50; Charlottetodn, $12.90; Moncton, $15.50; 
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Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13; Three Rivers, 
$15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $15 and $15.50; St. 
Hyacinthe, $14; Montreal, $13.25 and $13.50; 
Ottawa, $15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville, 
$15; Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, $14.75; 
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Toronto, $14.50 and $14; St. Catharines, $15; 
Hamilton, $14.50 and $14; Galt, $16; St. 
Thomas, $16; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18; Port 
Arthur, $17.25; Fort William, $17.25; Winni- 
peg, $20. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








t 
1913 | 1918 | 1920} 1922 | April} April] April} April! April] April] April] April} Mar. | April 


+48 Com- 

Saeed See modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
VANCOMMINOUISLeS ata etree re 567 | 64-0/127-4]155-9] 97-3]101-2} 98-3) 94-5] 91-2] 65-3] 71-3] 72-5] 72-2] 85-5) 85-1 
Classified according to chief com- 

ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1]127-9]167-0} 86-2]103-8]101-4] 86-5} 86-3] 56-6] 64-5} 69-4] 66-5} 90-6] 88-8 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1] 96-0]100-4]104-4]108-9]104-2) 59-5] 67-8] 69-1] 69-8} 74-9] 77-2 
II[. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Rroductst eet eee 85 | 58-2)157-1]176-5|101-7/100-7| 93-5] 92-4] 83-4] 67-0] 74-4] 70-3] 69-5] 73-5] 73-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
OTTO Ah, veers x 49 | 63-9] 89-1]154-4]106-3]100-3] 98-9] 94-6] 91-2] 59-3] 65-5] 63-9] 67-9] 77-3] 78-3 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9]168-4]104-6]100-7| 94-0} 93-8] 92-4] 85-0] 87-2] 87-4} 87-4]101-6)104-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-3] 98-7] 90-5]103-5| 86-8] 60-5] 65-7] 67-9] 69-2) 97-4] 84-9 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPrOoduCtsen teaches ace 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-21107-0] 98-7] 92-5} 91-9] 93-0] 83-9] 85-7} 85-8] 85-5) 85-4] 85-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 

vets ee 8. SE eS 77 ~+| 63-41/118-7|141-5]105-4] 99-4] 95-4] 95-41 94-0] 81-6! 81-6] 80-0} 77-3} 81-6] 82-4 
Classified according to purpose— 

I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0]/102-7/136-1}] 96-9]101-3}] 95-9] 93-6] 92-3] 70-2] 74-6] 73-4] 72-3] 78-3]..... 

Foods, beverages and to- 
DACCOSM ree ei oe. eda 126 | 61-8/119-0}150-8] 90-2/102-0]100-3] 97-4] 99-4] 63-7] 70-5] 70-2] 70-3] 79-4]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2] 91-9}126-3}101-4]100-8} 92-9] 91-0] 87-5] 74-6] 77-4] 75-6] 75-3] 77-5]..... 
II. Producers’ Goous.......... 402 67- 7/133 -3}164-8] 98-8]100-8}100-7} 95-0} 90-0} 60-0] 66-6] 70-6) 69-1} 88-8]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9]108-6]104-1] 96-9] 95-7] 94-0] 96-2} 87-3] 87-9] 89-9] 90-3] 91-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials...... 378 69-1/139-0}171-0] 98-2]101-2/101-3} 95-1] 88-3] 57-0] 64-2] 68-5] 66-7} 88-4 
Building and construction 
MaAverialsw te ee aoe. 111 | 67-0]100-7}144-0]108-7|100-6| 96-2]100-2} 94-7) 74-8} 82-9] 80-9} 84-6] 97-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-51148-11177-3] 95-8]101-3]102-4] 94-0) 86-9] 54-0] 61-0] 66-4] 63-7] 86-9]..... 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

Aeiel dt atc tebacsire.s donk 186 | 59-2/134-7]176-4] 91-2]102-8] 99-2] 86-2] 83-6] 56-6] 63-1] 67-1] 64-2) 85-2)..... 
IDSeAMUMA ey ei seteeien eck 105 70-14129-0]146-0] 95-9}100-8]103-11/106-0/101-0}| 60-5] 69-1] 69-5) 71-2] 77-1]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1[132-61160-6] 88-0/104-31110-2] 95-8] 93-2] 46-5] 55-8] 64:7] 65-0} 90-0] 88-1 

IES Marine oa... oon ee 16 65-9/111-7}114-1] 91-7] 97-8] 95-1/103-0] 94-8] 58-6] 68-3] 69-6} 67-9] 66-3]..... 
Dee borest en eee voce. 57 | 60-1] 89-7|151-3]106-8]100-3] 98-8] 94-4] 91-0] 59-5) 65-7| 64-0] 67-9] 77-1]..... 
EV eLMineraliyicd!,.. 2 0AfE. 20. 203 | 67-9]115-2}134-61106-4] 99-2] 91-4] 92-6] 90-4] 79-7] 82-3] 82-7} 82-5} 90-2)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured) 245 63 -8}120-81154-1] 94-7]102-2]102-4| 94-7] 90-3] 53-0] 61-5] 66-4] 66-8} 86-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-81127-71156-5|100-4/100-5| 95-7] 92-4] 90-0} 69-6] 74-0) 73-3] 72-2) 79-7 





{The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually. Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended April 30, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. , 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries appeared in the April 
issue of the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930= 100, was 
107-3 for March, an increase of 3-3 per cent 
for the month. Increases were recorded in 
all groups. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 106-9 at the end of March, an 
advance of 5-1 per cent for the month. Ad- 
vances were recorded in all groups, the greatest 
change in any one group being in vegetable 
foods which rose 6°5 per cent, while the ani- 
mal food group rose 6:2 per cent and the com- 
bined foodstufis group rose 5:9 per cent. The 
mineral group increased by 6:0 per cent. 


Cost oF Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914= 100, 
was 151 at the beginning of April, showing no 
change from any one of the previous five 
months, 
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France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 537 for March as compared with 517 
for February, an advance of 3-9 per cent for 
the month. Every group showed an increase 
over the February level. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
= 100, was 106-1 for March, an increase of 0-6 
per cent for the month. The greatest change 
recorded in any group was a rise of 17-4 per 
cent in non-ferrous metals. 

Cost or Livinec.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 125-0 for 
March, an increase of 0-2 per cent for the 
month due to slight advances in the prices 
of food, clothing and sundries. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 86-3 for February, an advance of 0°5 
per cent for the month. The moderate upward 
movement extended to eight of the ten groups, 
food declining slightly and textiles remaining 
at the January level. Building materials 
showed the greatest increase. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Bureau of Labour Sta- 
tistics index number, on the base. 1913 = 100, 
was 146 at March 15, showing an increase of 
1-7 per cent from the December 15, 1936, level. 
The food group showed an increase of 2-9 per 
cent for this period, house furnishings increased 
4-9 per cent, while all other groups increased 
only slightly. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1937 


The number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatalities 
to persons incidental to the pursuit of their 
occupations) which were recorded in the 
Department as occurring during the first 
quarter of 1937 was 229, there being 80 in 


January, 73 in February, and 76 in March. 


The report for the fourth quarter of 1936, 
showing 287 fatalities, was given in the Lasour 
GazertTE, February, 1937, page 231. In the 
first quarter of 1936, 205 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour Gazerte, May, 1936, page 
472.) The supplementary list of accidents, not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 22 fatalities for 1936. 

In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondence of the Lasour Gazette. In- 
formation as to accidents is also secured from 
newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the first quarter of 1937 
were as follows: agriculture, 34; logging, 33; 
fishing and trapping, 13; mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 40; manufacturing, 
33; construction, 17; electric light and power, 
2; transportation and public utilities, 41; trade, 
7; service, 9. 


Of the mining accidents, 17 were in “metalli- 
ferous mining,” 18 in “coal mining,” and 5 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying, 
n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was in 
“vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 in 
“animal foods,” 19 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” 5 in “iron, steel and products,” 
1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” 1 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” and 1 in “chemical 
and allied products.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 23 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 5 in “water 
transportation,” 10 in “local transportation,” 
and 1 in “storage.” 

In trade there were 2 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,” and 5 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 4 were in “public 
administration,” 1 in “recreational,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” and 2 in “personal, domestic 
and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in a 
very large number of fatalities during the 
period under review. Accidents involving the 
loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 

On February 19, two loggers were killed 
when a sleigh load of logs jumped the track 
on an icy hill, near Fort Frances, Ontario. 

Two fishermen broke through ice and were 
drowned in Lake Nosbonsing, Ontario, on 
January 8. Two hunters perished from cold 
and hunger when lost in the woods on January 
25, near Havre St. Pierre, Quebec. When a 
motor boat capsized in a storm off Port Mait- 
land, Nova Scotia, two fishermen were drowned 
on February 1. Two fishermen were swept 
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overboafd and were drowned when the pilot 
house of a vessel was hurled into the sea in 
a storm off Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, on Febru- 
ary 17. Another two fishermen were drowned 
following a collision of two schooners, near 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, on March 15. 

Two smelter workers were crushed by coal 
grinding rollers while working in a coal pul- 
verizer at Copper Cliff, Ontario, on January 2. 
Two asbestos miners were killed in a prema- 
ture dynamite blast at Thetford Mines, Que- 
bec, on February 27, 

On March 31, three saw mill workers lost 
their lives in a boiler explosion, at Biencourt, 
Quebec. Two rivet factory workers were 
poisoned by inhaling cadmium fumes in a 
plating room at Gananoque, Ontario, on Febru- 
ary 27. One of these men died on March 4, 
and the other on March 7. After having heard 
the report of a special autopsy performed by 
the provincial medico-legal expert from the 
attorney generals department and a noted 
chemist from Toronto University, the verdict 
given by the coroner’s jury was that these 
fatalities resulted from inhaling cadmium 
fumes which were given off during a rivet 
plating process. 


On January 2, a passenger train crashed into 
the rear of an extra freight train in a snow 
storm near St. Rosalie, Quebec; and an 
engineer, a conductor and a brakeman lost 
their lives. When a train was derailed by a 
snowslide, near Revelstoke, British Columbia, 
on February 11, a conductor and a fireman 
were killed; and an engineer and fireman lost 
their lives in a similar accident, near Hope, 
British Columbia, on February 21. 

When a rowboat was caught in a storm off 
Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, on March 20, a 
captain and two seamen were drowned. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 

A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during 1936 has been compiled which contains 
22 fatalities, of which 3 were in agriculture, 2 
in logging, 6 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 4 in manufacturing, 2 in con- 
struction, 1 in electric light and power, 1 in 
Transportation and public utilities, 2 in trade 
and 1 in service. Two of these accidents oc- 
curred in February, 1 in March, 2 in July, 2 
in August, 5 in October, 3 in November, and 
7 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1937 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Early Closing By-Law Upheld in Nova Scotia 


N January 23, 1937, the Nova Scotia 

Supreme Court dismissed with costs the 
appeal of the defendants who had been con- 
victed by the Stipendiary Magistrate of Truro 
for violation of the town’s early closing by- 
law. Each of the four defendants had been 
fined $10 and $5 for costs. Their appeals were 
rejected by the County Court Judge who 
awarded costs of appeal in the sum of $15 
against each appellant. 

The Nova Scotia Towns’ Incorporation Act 
enables the town council to make by-laws 
“»roviding that during the whole or any part 
of the year all or any class or classes of shops, 
stores or places in which goods are exposed or 
offered by retail in the town shall on any 
day or on certain days be closed to customers 
during certain hours.” The Act provided 
that such by-laws “when approved by the 
Governor in Council shall have the force of 
law.” 

The by-law passed under the authority of 
this section required all classes of retail shops 
to be closed on Wednesdays at 12.30 p.m., 
from June 1 to October 1 and, subject to 
that condition, on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays at 6 p.m. and from January 1 to 
April 1 on Tuesdays at 6 p.m. It was stipu- 
lated that the by-law should not apply to 
drug stores, pool rooms, tobacco shops, 
restaurants, ice-cream parlours, candy shops 
or barber shops. Tobacco and candy shops 
are defined as places of business in which 
more than 60 per cent, or at least 60 per 
cent, respectively, of ‘the merchandise car- 
ried is of the nature specified. 

The main point in the defence was that 
“unreasonable, oppressive and 


The 
Court pointed out that there was no dis- 


the by-law was 
discriminative and therefore invalid.” 
crimination between any of the merchants 
of any of the classes to which the by-law 
applied, that in a leading English case it was 
stated by Lord Russell that by-laws of public 
bodies clothed with ample 
authority and exercising that authority should 
be supported if possible. “There is nothing 
to suggest that the by-law was not enacted 
in good faith and in my opinion the appellants 
have failed to show unreasonableness, oppres- 


representative 


sion or discrimination.” 


R. v. Awad et al, (1937) 2 Dominion Law 
Reports 136. 


Schedule of Wages and Hours under Ontario 
Act Held Ultra Vires 


An appeal by way of a stated case from a 
conviction by Magistrate Cowan of Toronto 
for a violation of the schedule of wages estab- 
lished under the Industrial Standards Act was 
allowed by Mr. Justice McEvoy of the High 
Court of Justice of Ontario on April 8, 1937. 
The appellants who carry on a _ plumbing 
business were charged with violating the 
schedule of wages fixed for the plumbing and 
heating trades in the Toronto zone by order. 
in council of September 24, 1936. 

It appears that the company paid its em- 
ployees the legal minimum rate established 
under the Act but charged them fifteen cents 
an hour rent for trucks owned by the com- 
pany and used by the employees in the con- 
duct of its business. 

In the opinion of the Court, the order in 
council approving the schedule of wages and 
hours for the plumbing industry was invalid 
since it exceeded the powers conferred by the 
statute. The Act provides that “the Minister 
may, upon the petition of representatives of 
employers or employees in any industry” 
convene a conference of the employers and 
employees in such industry for the purpose 
of agreeing upon a schedule of wages and 
hours of labour. After a schedule of wages 
and hours and days of labour has been agreed 
upon by a proper and sufficient representation 
of employers and employees, the Minister of 
Labour may recommend that the Lieutenant- 
Governor in -Council declare the schedule to 
be binding “upon the employers and employees 
in the industry referred to in such schedule.” 

The Order in Council approving the schedule 
for the plumbers’ trade stipulated: “the 
schedule of wages and hours and days of 
labour shall govern the employment of all 
persons working in the plumbing and heating 
trades.” The expression “plumbing and 
heating trades” is defined to include all work 
usually done by plumbers, steamfitters, etc. 

Counsel for the appellant argued that, under 
the terms of the order in council, the rates of 
wages and hours of labour would apply to 
plumbers employed by private citizens, 
whereas under the Act they could be made to 
apply only to employees hired by “employers 
in the industry.” The order in council was 
therefore ultra vires. This contention was 
accepted by the Court and the appeal allowed 
with costs. 

R. v. Belyea Bros. Lid, 
Weekly Notes 231. 


(1937) Ontario 
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REPORT OF WORLD CONFERENCE ON THE SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WORLD Conference on the Textile 

Industry was held in Washington, D.C., 
under the auspices of the International Labour 
Organization (League of Nations) from April 
2 to 17, 1937, to consider all those aspects 
which directly or indirectly may have a bear- 
ing on the improvement of social conditions 
in different branches of the textile industry, 
including cotton, wool, silk, rayon (artificial 
silk), linen, jute, etc. 

Each Government participating in the Con- 
ference was invited to send three delegates, 
one representing the Government, one the 
Employers, and one the Workers, each of 
whom might be accompanied by technical 
advisers having the right to speak but not 
to vote. At this Tripartite Technical Con- 
ference, twenty-seven countries were repre- 
sented, of which fifteen sent full delegations, 
while eight had only Government delegates 
and four other countries were represented by 
Government observers alone. The attendance, 
therefore, comprised sixty-two delegates, one 
hundred and twenty-three advisers, four 
observers and seven secretaries, making 196 
in all. 

CouNTRIES REPRESENTED 


The following is the list of countries repre- 
sented (in all of which textile production 
forms an important part in the national 
economy): Belgium, Brazil, the British Em- 
pire, Canada, China, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Finland, France, Germany (Govern- 
ment observer), Greece, Guatamala, India, 
Japan, Latvia, Mexico, Netherlands, Peru, 
Poland, Roumania (Government observer), 
Sweden, Turkey (Government observer), the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics, the 
United States, Uruguay, and Yugoslavia. 


CANADIAN DELEGATION 
The Canadian delegation was made up as 
follows :— 
Government Delegate: 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Advisers to Government Delegate: 


Mr. James F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Ontario, Toronto, 
Ont. 
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Mr. Gerard Tremblay, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for the Province of Quebec, Quebec, 
ro. 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President, La Con- 
federation des Travailleurs Catholique du 
Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 

Mr. A. S. Whiteley, Secretary, Royal Com- 
mission on the Textile Industry, Ottawa, Ont. 
Employers’ Delegate: 

Mr. H. G. Smith, Chairman of the Board 
of Directors, Mercury Mills, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Technical Advisers to Employers’ Delegate: 


Mr. Jackson H. Marx, President, Associated 
Textiles of Canada, Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 


Mr. Blair Gordon, Managing Director, 
Dominion Textile Co., Limited, Montreal, 
PY 


Mr. A. V. Young, President and General 
Manager, Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Mr. Douglas Hallam, Secretary, Primary 
Textiles Institute, Toronto, Ont. 


Workers’ Delegate: 


Mr. P. M. Draper, President, Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 
Technical Advisers to Workers’ Delegate: 

Mr. Alphonse Morrissette, President of 
Local Union No. 2467, United Textile Workers 
of America, and Financial Secretary, Trades 
and Labour Council, Three Rivers, P.Q. 

Mr. Alexander Welch, member of Local 
Union No. 2495, United Textile Workers of 
America, Toronto, Ont. 

Mr. Arthur Laverty, President of Local 
Union No. 2499, United Textile Workers of 
America, Cornwall, Ont. 


OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCE 


The following were elected officers of the 
Conference: 


President—Honourable John G. Winant, 
former Governor of New Hampshire, US.A. 


Vice-Presidents—Mr. J. Kitaeka, Japanese 
Government delegate; Mr. Arthur Shaw, Brit- 
ish Workers’ delegate; and Mr. H. C. Oersted, 
Danish Employers’ delegate. 

Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, served as Secretary- 
General of the Conference. 


Report on Economic 


In advance of the opening of the Conference 
in Washington, a report in two volumes of over 
six hundred pages had been prepared in the 
International Labour Office entitled “The 
World Textile Industry; Economic and Social 
Problems.” In this Report it was frankly 
admitted that the Tripartite Technical Confer- 
ence on the Textile Industry in Washington 
was an experiment and represented the first 
attempt by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion to review the general situation of a 
world-wide industry in order to explore the 
possibility of improving its social standards. 
This report served in reality as the agenda 
of the Conference, dealing as it did with all 
of the aspects of the textile industry which 
might bear on the improvement of the social 
conditions of the workers. Consequently, it 
contained chapters relating to such matters as 
production, consumption, trade tariffs, etc., 
with a view to sketching the economic back- 
ground against which the problems of employ- 
ment, wages, hours and working conditions 
must be viewed, since reference to the econ- 
omic, commercial and financial conditions of 
the industry is inevitable in considering how 
the improvement of labour conditions in the 
industry can best be advanced. 


Importance of Textile Industry 


It was pointed out in the International 
Labour Office Report that textiles com- 
prise one of the most important of the world’s 
industries, affording employment to about 
fourteen million workers, or between three and 
four per cent of the world total of workers 
who are gainfully employed. In individual 
countries the percentage of the total is much 
higher, ranging as high as fifty per cent of all 
the industrial workers in Japan. The value 
of the output of textile mills in relation to 
the volume of all factory output was shown 
as about nine per cent in the United States 
(in 1933), in England, about fourteen per cent 
(in 1930), and in Japan, approximately 26 per 
cent (in 1933). Textile products constituted 
about 17-6 per cent of the total world trade 
in 1935, the most recent year for which inter- 
national statistics on world trade are available. 
In individual countries the ratio of textiles to 
total exports is much higher—56 per cent in 
Japan, 34 in India, 30 in Italy, 28-9 in China, 
and 27-1 in the United Kingdom. Raw 
materials for the textile industry are scattered 
far and wide. Of the important textile- 
producing countries, many are deficient in one 
or more of the raw materials, but on the other 
hand, some of the principal textile manufac- 
turing countries are almost self-sufficient in 
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one or more of the raw materials. Over ninety 
per cent of the world’s cotton supply of 
1934-35 was grown in the United States, India, 
China, USS.R., Egypt, and Brazil. The 
major wool producing countries are Australia, 
the United States, Argentina, New Zealand, 
and the Union of South Africa, which together 
produced about sixty-four per cent of the 
world’s total. Silk cocoons are even more 
highly localized. Japan in 1934 produced 76-7 
per cent of the world’s raw silk, a percentage 
which reaches 82-1 per cent if Korea is added. 
The U.S.S.R. predominates in the world supply 
of flax, while India alone produced almost 
ninety-nine per cent of the total world out- 
put of jute. In many countries, textile raw 
materials are grown primarily for the export 
trade. The economic fortunes of many coun- 
tries, therefore, are closely bound to world 
trade in textile raw materials. 


Major Structural Changes 


The economic and social problems confront- 
ing the industry to-day are attributable to the 
interaction of business cycles with long-run 
forces making for basic changes in textile pro- 
duction and trade. These long-run forces have 
modified the international structure of textile 
production and trade. These factors of struc- 
tural change, rooted in industrial shifts and in 
changing habits of consumption, have become 
accentuated and complicated during the past 
decade by monetary policies, efforts toward 
national self-sufficiency and other forces. 

The major problems of structural change in 
cotton textile manufacturing are five in 
number. First, while the productive capacity 
of the United Kingdom has been declining, 
that of Japan and India has increased. All 
the relevant indices—the consumption of raw 
cotton, the number of looms and spindles in 
place, and the production of cotton yarn and 
plece goods—testify to the progressive loss of 
the dominance of the United Kingdom in 
cotton textile manufacturing and the expan- 
sion of the industry in Japan and India. 
Second, cotton textile manufacturing has been 
developing rapidly in newly industrialized 
areas, notably China, Latin America, Brazil, 
and the Balkans. China, for example, which 
was formerly one of the world’s largest import 
markets for cotton piece goods and yarns, is 
to-day rapidly approaching self-sufficiency in 
both, now exporting an appreciable surplus of 
cotton yarns to India. While in 1913 she had 
only about 933,000 cotton spindles, in 1936 she 
possessed 5,010,000. There are four main causes 
of this diffusion of cotton textile manufacturing 
to new countries, briefly, the post-war develop- 
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ment of economic nationalism, the continued 
advance of the Industrial Revolution, the 
relative simplicity of the technique of produc- 
tion, and lastly, the relatively unskilled labour 
required. The diffusion of the industry points 
to a tendency for it to migrate from countries 
of higher to those of lower labour costs. The 
third structural change of the world textile 
industry is the intra-national shifts in India 
and the United States, manifesting the same 
tendency for cotton manufacturing to move 
from areas of higher to those of lower labour 
costs. Fourthly, the World War brought about 
many important changes in the international 
localization of cotton textile production. The 
nature of these changes may be summarized 
in the formula of constant productive capacity 
in the face of contracted markets. Policies of 
national self-sufficiency constitute the fifth 
major structural change, placing strains on the 
cotton textile manufacturing of countries which 
pursue such policies. The scarcity of raw 
materials in Italy and Germany is a case in 
point. 


In wool textiles, as in cotton textiles, world 
trade has contracted more sharply since 1928 
than world output. In the general process of 
contracting trade, the United Kingdom suffered 
perhaps less than most countries, although 
between 1928 and 1931, her exports of woollen 
tissues shrank to one-half their former volume. 
Only one country—Japan—succeeded in ex- 
panding its exports of woollen and worsted 
tissues. The differential movements in other 
textiles indicate that the production and trade 
in their products were subject to the same 
play of structural forces operative in the case 
of cotton and wool. Thus, the period was 
marked by a spread of the Industrial Revolu- 


tion to new and distant countries, superim- 
posed on a long and deep economic crisis, 
which brought sharp pressure to bear upon the 
international trade in textiles and rearranged 
its entire network. At the same time the 
total output of textiles failed to rise appreci- 
ably. By 1986, despite the increase in the 
world’s population, the world output of all 
textiles combined was at best somewhat short 
of the 1929 level. 


Textile Wages 


The textile industry in most countries is 
characterized by lower wages than industry 
in general. Hourly and weekly wages in most 
countries fall below the average for industry 
as a whole, wages for both men and women 
textile workers separately showing the same 
tendency toward lower levels. In ithe period 
following 1929 particularly, owing to contrac- 
tion in the numbers employed and the total 
hours worked, total wages paid, expressed both 
in money and in purchasing power, show a 
reduction almost everywhere. As regards 
wages expressed in a uniform standard, there 
are enormous differences as between countries. 
Wages are lowest in the Far East, China, 
Japan and India, higher in the countries of 
Central and Eastern Europe, next highest in 
such countries as Sweden, Germany and Great 
Britain, and highest of all in the United 
States and Canada. These conclusions do not 
hold equally for all branches of the industry, 
for some have fared better than others, but 
when the wage situation in textiles is compared 
with that of other industries, textile workers 
appear on the whole to be in a worse position 
than most workers in other industries in most 
countries. 


Opening Proceedings 


Mr. J. Necas (Czechoslovakia), as Chair- 
man of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, presided at the opening 
of the proceedings of the Conference and 
extended a welcome to two members of the 
United States Cabinet, Miss Frances Perkins, 
Secretary of Labor, and Honourable Daniel 
C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce, both of 
whom addressed the Conference, expressing 
the deep interest of the United States Adminis- 
tration in its deliberations. The former 
observed that the workers of the world are 
united in their expectation that conditions of 
work shall be improved, adding that employers 
and Governments ask and expect patient co- 
operation im arriving at a firm understanding 
of problems, but that they should not ask 
and may mot expect workers to tolerate dis- 
cussion alone as a substitute for action. Sec- 
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retary Perkins advocated a “levelling up of 
labour standards in all countries,” maintaining 
that “conditions derived from low wages are 
only temporary.” She felt that the solution 
“must be found in part through increases in 
the purchasing power of the underlying popu- 
lace throughout the world.” Nor, she declared, 
will nations bind themselves to an advance- 
ment of labour standards if their goods can 
enter the channels of world trade only over 
mounting barriers. 

Secretary Roper told the Conference that 
the prosperity of the textile industry depends 
upon “the observance of fair trade practice 
and the maintenance of production schedules 
on the basis of scientifically determined con- 
sumption needs.” He declared that “research 
must lead the way, for we are looking ulti- 
mately not to a narrowly restricted program 
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but to one that will also more adequately 
satisfy consumer needs.” The problem of the 
textile industry, he considered, was not so 
much one of over-production, as the need for 
better distribution and increased consumption. 
He pictured a better day dawning for co- 
operative action between management and 
workers and pleaded for “the old-fashioned 
virtue of patience, tolerance and understand- 
ing,’ and said that this was the secret of 
industrial peace. 

The following also took part in the opening 
proceedings: Mr. C. A. Pardo (Argentine 
Republic), Senator Comeille Mertens (Bel- 


gium), and Mr. H. C. Oersted (Denmark) 
on behalf of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, Mr. Charles 
Picquenard, French Government Delegate. 
Juitso Kitaeka, Japanese Government Repre- 
sentative to the International Labour Organi- 
zation in Geneva, and Mr. Gerald H. Brown, 
Canadian Government Representative, who 
joined with the representative of the United 
States Government in welcoming the delegates 
and technical advisers who had come from 
such distant points of the world—from Asia, 
Europe and South America—to attend this 
notable gathering. 


Greetings from President Roosevelt 


A letter was read to the Conference by Mr. 
Harold Butler, Director of the International 
Labour Office, which had been received the 
same morning from Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, expressing his 
regret that he was unable to be present at 
the cpening of this gathering and recalling 
the fact that the first Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization had been held 
in Washington in 1919. The International 
Labour Organization, Mr. Roosevelt wrote, 
was then. but a great experiment, hardly more 
than a hope; for the first time the repre- 
sentatives of employers and of workers met 
in an International Conference with equal 
powers with the representatives of govern- 
ments to seek a greater measure of social 
justice in life, in liberty and in the pursuit 
of happiness. He added :— 


“We have much to do. The Conference 
which is about to meet will discuss vital 
problems as they affect one of the world’s 
greatest and most highly competitive indus- 
tries, and one upon which the welfare of 
more than twelve million people depends. 
The task is not easy. I know that no decisions 
are expected to be reached by this preparatory 
conference, that no Conventions or Resolutions 
are to be adopted, but I am confident that 
this open meeting of minds, which is an 
opportunity for free and frank discussion of 
the problems of the industry in a spirit of 
good will, cannot but have a far-reaching 
effect upon the ultimate prosperity of the 
industry and on the well-being of the millions 
whose livelihood depends upon it. I wish you 
all success.” 


Address of Conference President 


In assuming his duties as President of the 
Conference, the Honourable John G. Winant 
said :— 


“We are embarking upon a significant and 
in some respects a novel venture. It is signifi- 
cant because we are dealing with a great 
industry. I think that we can best appreciate 
the importance of the textile industry, not in 
terms of production or world trade, but in 
simple terms of the number of workers who 
depend upon it for a livelihood. The textile 
industry employs about 14,000,000 workers. 
In each of five countries—Germany, United 
States, India, Japan and the United Kingdom 
—more than one million workers are engaged 
in the industry. In France and in the USS.R. 
some 900,000 are employed; in Italy over 
750,000. Our work at this Conference then 
will directly affect the lives of some 50,000,000 
persons, including those actually engaged in 


the textile industry and those dependent upon 
them. 

“Our venture is significant also because the 
influence of the work we do here will extend 
beyond the confines of the textile industry. 
If we accomplish successfully the aims of this 
Conference, we will leave our mark upon the 
efforts of all nations to find some solution of 
the fundamental economic and social problems 
that face the world to-day. For the problems 
of the textile industry reflect the basic prob- 
lems of world industry. 

“At the same time our approach will be 
somewhat unusual. We are not here to adopt 
or reject a Draft Convention, or to reach a 
final decision of any sort. We are here rather 
in the role of technicians, to engage in scien- 
tific enquiry. Our purpose, in a word, is to 
assemble the basic technical information neces- 
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sary for an intelligent approach to social con- 
ditions in the world textile industry... . 


“The aim we have set for ourselves is the 
improvement of social conditions in the world 
textile industry. The difficulties inherent in 
this aim need not be emphasized. Neverthe- 
less, we must face these difficulties realistically. 
We cannot ignore the fact that the varying 
standards of living in different countries, that 
the integration of the textile industry of a 
particular country with the whole economic 
structure of that country, that the relation of 
hours of work, or other special phases of the 
textile industry, to the industry as a whole— 
that all these things and many more raise 
questions which will tax our best efforts. 


“However, we need not be dismayed; when 
we come to analyze the situation in more 
detail I think it not unlikely that we may find 
a path that we may usefully follow. By way 
of illustration, let me take two outstanding 
features of the textile problem both of which 
have already been commented upon. 


“The Report of the International Labour 
Office discloses that the wages of textile work- 
ers are on the whole lower than those of work- 
ers in other industries. It is the task of this 
Conference to examine further into this con- 
dition. Why should this be so? What are 
the factors involved here? If we can discover 
these factors can we not through international 
action raise wages in textiles at least to the 
level of other industries? Can we not reason- 
ably expect that, without erecting inconsisten- 
cies between the textile industry of an indivi- 
dual country and the economic structure of 
that country as a whole, other social condi- 
tions in the textile industry can likewise be 
raised to the level of other industries? 


“Or take another feature of the problem that 
will undoubtedly be discussed at length. The 
Report of the International Labour Office sums 
up its findings upon production and consump- 
tion in the following words:— 


‘In the end, then, the analysis points to the 
existence of a sort of paradox. Although the 
demand for textiles expands considerably with 
an increase in income, the total effective de- 
mand for textile manufactures at the period of 
highest prosperity grew but moderately as 
compared with the immediate pre-war years. 
Clearly, on the basis of the evidence, textile 


Address of Director of the 


Before the Conference settled down to work, 
Mr. Harold Butler, the Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, offered a few 
observations as to the problems with which 
the Conference had to deal. It had not been 
summoned to deal with a particular social 


manufacturing may be described from the 
commercial point of view as an industry of 
over-production. From the social point of 
view however—that is, from the point of view 
of individual and family requirements—it may 
be characterized as an industry of under- 
consumpton.’ 

“This, it seems to me, brings us close to the 
heart of the textile problem. How can we 
solve this paradox? What can be done to 
develop the possibilities of consumption and 
increase the effective demand? To attempt 
an answer now would be to anticipate the 
work of the Conference. Nevertheless one 
line of enquiry may be suggested. That is 
the vital importance of a restoration and ex- 
pansion of international trade as a whole if 
standards of living for the masses of the people 
are to be raised to levels which will permit 
increased consumption of textiles and of other 
things. Turn whichever way you will, there is 
no getting away from this fact. The problem 
of international trade is universal, and no inter- 
national gathering concerned with improve- 
ment of conditions of any major world indus- 
try, be it textile or otherwise, can afford to 
overlook it. ... 


“We will, I am sure, all of us without ex- 
ception agree that our task at this Conference 
is threefold :— 


“First, we must define and analyze the 
problems of the textile industry in a degree 
sufficient to suggest the lines along which 
action may be taken. 


“Secondly, we must assemble all relevant 
data that is available in the form of statistics, 
reports and tables. The fine Report of the 
International Labour Office is an excellent 
beginning. Nevertheless, as the Report itself 
makes clear, many important gaps in our 
information remain. These gaps we should 
make every effort to fill. 


“Thirdly, we should obtain from this Con- 
ference a record of the actual experience in 
the industry of those assembled here. Bare 
statistics do not give a sufficient understanding 
of the problem. We need to go beyond and 
behind the figures. We need to grasp the 
customs and traditions of the industry, the 
reaction of workers and employers to their 
tasks—in short, we must obtain a living picture 
of the world textile industry.” 


International Labour Office 


problem but with the whole social condition of 
one of the world’s great industries. Touching 
on the preliminary report which had been 
prepared by the International Labour Office, 
he acknowledged a number of compliments 
which had been paid to this report in the 
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preliminary speeches. The principal points 
which, in the light of the report, seemed to 
require consideration were as follows:— 


In the first place, there was the general 
economic situation of the industry. In most 
of the larger textile countries, textile wages, 
that is to say, if not actual wage rates, at all 
events earnings, are below the general wage 
level of other industries. That is one of the 
cardinal facts which might be taken as a 
starting point for considering how improve- 
ment might be brought about. Another fact 
is the very slow expansion in the consumption 
of textiles over the last twenty-five years and, 
on the other hand, the considerable expansion 
in productive capacity. Unless the problem of 
lagging consumption can be dealt with, the 
problem of increased and increasing produc- 
tivity is likely to remain unmanageable. 

More complete statistics as to employment, 
wages, etc. in textile manufacturing are 
urgently required. This industry is one in 
which a particularly large number of women 
and young persons are employed. In most 
countries, more than one-half of the labour 
force consists of women. While m most 
countries more than one-quarter of the workers 


are below twenty or twenty-one years of age, 
in some cases the proportion is even higher, 
such as in Italy, where it is 31-1 per cent, 
Brazil, 35:5 per cent, and Japan 47-8 per cent. 
Notable progress has been made through the 
International Labour Organization in securing 
the abolition of night work for women and 
children but much still remains to be done 
along these lines. The Convention of the 
International Labour Conference prohibiting 
the employment of persons under fourteen 
is now in force in twenty-seven countries, 
while twenty-eight countries have adopted the 
International Labour Conference’s Convention 
on weekly rest. 

Coming to hours of work, the Director said 
that a Draft Convention to limit working 
hours in the textile industry to forty per week 
will come before the International Labour 
Conference in Geneva in June of this year for 
final consideration. 

An opportunity for conference between those 
vitally imterested in textile manufacture was 
mot likely to recur in the immediate future 
and the Director felt confident that the present 
meeting would prove to be a landmark in 
the history of this industry. 


Other Addresses before the Conference 


Subsequently addresses were delivered before 
the Conference by the Honourable Cordell 
Hull, United States Secretary of State, the 
Honourable H. A. Wallace, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, and by Mr. Edward 
F. McGrady, United States Assistant Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

Mr. Hull pointed out that there are few 
industries whose welfare is more dependent 
upon favourable conditions of international 
trade than the textile industry. In the field 
of textiles, practically no country is_ self- 
contained. Even those countries most fav- 
oured in the availability of natural resources 
are dependent upon others for their supplies 
of raw materials. The principal raw material 
countries, on the other hand, are equally 
dependent on foreign markets if they are to 
attain the full benefits of their own com- 
parative advantages. In recent years increased 
tendencies towards national economic isolation, 
as evinced by greatly enhanced barriers to 
trade, have produced far-reaching dislocation 
of trade and have created obstacles to orderly 
and constructive economic activity. The 
United States, while making every effort to 
improve economic conditions by all appro- 
priate measures, had also been engaged during 
the past three years in a practical program 
directed towards the restoration of mutually 


profitable international trade. By means of 
trade agreements, the United States had 
sought to bring about a reciprocal relaxation 
of excessive trade restrictions and to establish 
the rule of fair dealing and equality of treait- 
ment in international commercial dealings. 
This movement is gathering momentum in 
many parts of the world. A liberalizing of 
policies and practices in international trade 
is vital to the permanent improvement of the 
textile industry; moreover, the rebuilding of 
sound and healthy trade relations among the 
nations has other and much broader implica- 
tions. Economic recovery is essential to the 
preservation of durable peace and there would 
be far less social and political unrest in the 
world to-day if economic conditions were 
adequately improved. Both durable peace 
and the economic well-being of the world 


require wholehearted co-operation among 
nations and among groups with common 
interests and common objectives. The World 


Textile Conference was, he said, a fine instance 
of such co-operation. 

The Hon. H. A. Wallace, United States 
Secretary of Agriculture, declared that there 
are probably few cases where the welfare of 
the farmer and of the industrial worker are 
so closely associated as they are in the case 
of the cotton grower and the textile worker 


of the United States. Cotton is grown on 
two million farms in the United States, sup- 
porting nearly ten million people, or about 
one-third of the farming population of the 
country. Both cotton growers and textile 
workers are interested in a larger volume of 
output for the cotton textile mdustry and 
desire a higher standard of living for the com- 
bined cotton growing and manufacturing in- 
dustry. The cotton producers’ problem is 
complex and for that reason a large and 
varied program was necessary to cope with it. 

Mr. Edward F. McGrady, United States 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, stated that 
the composition of the Textile Conference 
and its purpose represented a milestone in 
international affairs. International assemblies 
of employers to discuss the problems of a 
specific industry were not unique, nor was 
there anything abnormal in _ international 
gatherings of workers. Such meetings, how- 
ever, had as their ultimate purpose the 
furthering of the interests of particular groups. 
In this Conference, the interests of all three 
forces of the economic world were represented 
—employers, workers and governments—and 
it was only through common action, forged 
out of the divergent interests of these three 
groups, that industrial progress and social 
justice could be attaimed. The policies of 


the United States Government were designed 
to provide a greater measure of social justice 
and opportunity for all men to receive a more 
assured and sufficient livelihood. The need 
for a more sufficient livelihood exists in every 
section of the globe. In some quarters, there 
is a disposition to think that there is a 
high standard of living in the United States. 
The facts, however, show that “we in the 
United States have far to go before there 
becomes available to a large portion of our 
population those essentials which are necessary 
to a standard of living consistent with the 
potentialities of the natural and _ technical 
resources of modern civilization.” 

In closing, Mr. McGrady gave particulars 
of the earnimgs and expenditures of typical 
working-class families in the United States 
and dwelt on the need for more adequate 
purchasing power om the part of the middle 
and lower wage groups. 

Following the introductory proceedings, the 
first ten plenary sessions of the Conference 
from April 2 to 9 were devoted to a general 
discussion of the various aspects which directly 
or indirectly may have a bearing on the 
improvement of social conditions im: different 
branches of the textile industry, in which a 
number of the Government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives participated. 


Address of Canadian Workers’ Delegate 


_ Mr. P. M. Draper, the Canadian Workers’ 

Delegate, addressed the Conference on April 
5th. In opening, he referred to the intimate 
social and economic relationship existing be- 
tween the United States and Canada and 
observed that in the development of the 
friendly relations between the two countries, 
the movement of the workpeople he repre- 
sented there had been of material assistance. 


In dealing with the scope of the present 
conference, Mr. Draper pointed out that the 
social conditions are an index of progress and 
a yardstick by which to measure variations 
between one country and another. Continuing, 
he set out certain general principles of chief 
importance to the workers of Canada, stating 
that the recognition of these principles would 
give a greater measure of fairness to the treat- 
ment of the employed and would lay the 
foundations for international accord in textile 
matters :— 

Interests of Canadians 


“There are now 63,000 workers employed in 
the primary Textile Industry in Canada, and 
these workers are producing almost entirely 
for their home market—the export of semi- or 
fully-manufactured textiles from Canada being 


so negligible that they do not appear in the 
tables of Part 2 of the White books. The 
exports of semi- or fully-finished textiles were 
only one per cent of the value of the total 
exports from Canada in 1935. Consequently, 
an ever-increasing number of Canadians have 
a primary interest in the Textile Industry— 
as workers in the employment it affords, or as 
producers of the Canadian raw materials the 
industry consumes. To these people the social 
conditions which the industry creates or pro- 
motes are of essential importance, and here is 
introduced the question of competition from 
abroad with its effects on our domestic produc- 
tion, and upon those social conditions associ- 
ated with the Canadian industry. Here it 
becomes of consequence to us that we should 
not have the scale of living which our own 
industry would give normally worsened by 
competition from any quarter where the in- 
dustry does not aim at giving an equal stand- 
ard to those employed, and conversely it 
becomes our interest to give what we may of 
co-operative thought towards assisting in 
standardizing upward, both as regards our own 
and other countries, the welfare of textile 
employees, so as to place international com- 
petition on a fair footing. 


“The interest of Canadians in the textile 
industry is not confined to the interest of the 
producer. We have a vigorous climate, and 
one that necessitates an abundance of warm 
clothing—especially woollens—to clothe our 
population, particularly in the winter time. 
Our native textile industry is not able to 
supply completely the domestic demand, and 
further our domestic primary producers are 
not able to fully supply the raw materials 
needed for our Canadian textile factories. 
Hence, we are sizable importers of both raw 
materials and finished textiles, and from this 
aspect we require for our consumers a sufficient 
supply of such classes of these commodities as 
we must import. But the workers of Canada, 
as a large class of consumers, have some in- 
terest in co-operating with the workers of other 
countries to see that the lines we import are 
produced under fair conditions. This secondary 
interest makes the Conference of added im- 
portance to Canadian workers. 


Right to Organize 


“The first phase of conditions in the textile 
industry is that of the right to organize on the 
part of the employees, whether in primary or 
secondary branches of the industry, in order 
that the wage earners may adequately provide 
means of securing for themselves a standard 
of living consistent with that obtaining in 
other industries in the same country and con- 
sistent with that provided by the same indus- 
tries in other countries. It is of first import- 
ance that employees have the right to organize 
themselves into free trade unions, organizations 
with liberty to pursue the destiny of their 
members, under the laws of the land, but with- 
out interference of a kind calculated to fetter 
the progress of the workers. A first step 
towards international standardization is this 
right to organize, recognized by national laws 
in each country, and supported by law where 
protection against the opposition of capital 
may be necessary. This right needs more to 
support it than a mere pious declaration; it 
must be real and actual and fairly uniform 
throughout all countries in order to let the 
unions work out their own salvation. Half 
measures are not effective. Given the right to 
organize as here suggested, with legal support, 
trade unionism may be relied upon to furnish 
the first factor tending to stabilize conditions 
in the textile industry. Without it, the bar- 
gaining strength of the workers will be weak, 
wages will suffer as a result, and the equi- 
librium necessary in world competition will be 
destroyed. 

Question of Wages 


“Tt is to be anticipated that the Conference 
will give some thought to the question of 
wages and it is not proposed to here deal with 
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the rates obtaining in Canada—statistics on 
that subject will be available for study. But 
the wage question introduces several issues 
which are so closely related as to be almost 
inseparable. From the practical standpoint, 
we must consider the general standard of 
wages prevailing in each country, with a view 
to determining whether textile wages are in 
fair proportion to those paid in other indus- 
tries. Then we must give some attention to 
the productivity of the textile trade in the 
various localities; some attention to how far 
mechanization has proceeded, in order to see 
whether the wages paid in one country, though 
less or more than in another, correspond with 
those paid elsewhere when related to a given 
quantity and value of product. This is a very 
important item, especially as the introduction 
of machinery since the Great War has revolu- 
tionized so many industries. Other conditions 
surrounding a comparison of wage levels will 
arise, but the two here mentioned are among 
the most important and certainly no valid 
conclusions can be reached on the entire com- 
parative wage question without these two being 
settled, at least tentatively. 


Hours of Work 


“Although Canada has ratified the Conven- 
tion on limitation of hours of work in industrial 


undertakings, the terms of the Convention are | 


not in force throughout Canada as the regula- 
tion of hours of work is still a matter of pro- 
vincial jurisdiction. Ninety per cent of prim- 
ary textile workers in Canada are engaged in 
establishments in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec, and the greater part of the remainder 
are in the Maritime Provinces. The normal 
hours of work in the Central Eastern provinces 
are therefore of major significance in the 
Canadian textile industry. The operating 
periods for textile mills in Canada are nine 
hours to ten hours per day, for the day shift; 
and for the night shift, on which men alone 
are employed, are ten to twelve hours five 
nights per week. The normal working week 
is between fifty and fifty-five hours for workers 
on day shifts, and fifty to sixty hours for men 
on night shifts. The normal hours of work as 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the year 1935 were 51-6 hours for all prim- 
ary textile industries in Canada, ranging from 
49-6 hours for the knit goods and hosiery 
industry to 52-9 for the cotton yarn and cloth 
industry. The actual hours of work per week 
vary above and below the normal work week, 
depending on the level of activity in the 
industry. The organized work-people of Can- 
ada for whom I am speaking are strongly in 
favour of a reduction of the hours of work in 
the textile industry to forty per week without 
any reduction in their earnings. 


International Competition 


“Tt is to be expected that international com- 
petition will prove an absorbing topic to the 
Conference, and it is one which the workers’ 
delegates, as well as the government and em- 
ployers’ delegates, will wish to study closely. 
The three topics here mentioned, namely, the 
right to organize, the wage question and hours 
of work, are intimately connected with inter- 
national competition, particularly so in the 
case of the wage question and hours of work. 
But it may be assumed that the questions of 
tariffs, quotas, export combines, and the like, 
will also arise under the heading of interna- 
tional competition. It would be better, per- 
haps, that the main question involved should 
be the subject-matter of consideration in the 
first instance by governments and employers, 
though the workers are as deeply interested in 
the final analysis as are the two other groups. 

“In a country like Canada, still busily en- 
gaged in building up industries, one may 
expect to find a more restrictive view on the 


Address of Canadian 


Mr. Gerald H. Brown, the Government 
Delegate for Camada, addressed the Conference 
on April 6 as follows :— 

“Speaking on behalf of the Government 
delegation from Canada, I should like to 
mention first that during the past year a Royal 
Commission appointed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment has been making a comprehensive 
survey of all the labour problems of the 
textile industry. In connection therewith, 
public hearings have been held in the principal 
centres in which the manufacture of cotton, 
wool, silk and other branches of the textile 
industry are carried on, so that an opportunity 
has been afforded both to the workers and 
to the employers to state their case. The 
hearings together with the argument, before 
this Royal Commission were concluded very 
recently. The findings of the Royal Com- 
mission have not as yet been submitted to 
the Government, but the report is awaited 
with widespread interest and the findings will 
doubtless have considerable influence on public 
policy in Camada. Naturally, this Tripartite 
Technical Conference on the Textile Industry 
convened by the International Labour Organi- 
zation, is one of great interest to us at this 
particular time when we have so recently 
completed a searching scrutiny of our domestic 
problems. Canada is represented, therefore, 
at the present Conference by a government 
delegation and by delegations selected in con- 
sultation with organizations of employers 
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subject of the international exchange of goods, 
so that it may be well to attempt to summarize 
the views of Canadian labour on this subject 
of the inward flow of raw and manufactured 
textiles. Canadian labour has been slow at 
all times to take sides officially in the dis- 
cussions which have raged on high and low 
tariffs but it has felt that once industries are 
established, once men and women are put to 
work in them, it is a most serious matter, and 
one of purely domestic concern to each coun- 
try, if these industries are later to be crowded 
out of the home market. Perhaps the views 
of the workers the world over would not differ 
in this statement of the case. But Camadian 
labour has at no time encouraged action to 
exclude competitive goods in order that thie 
home market might be unduly exploited, nor 
has Canadian labour failed to realize that 
alongside domestic products in the textile 
line—whether primary or secondary—there is 
room for the products of other countries, and 
our annual imports show this admission in 
practice. 


Government Delegate 


and of workers. Under the federal system of 
government existing in Canada there is a 
division of legislative authority between the 
central parliament and the respective provin- 
cial legislatures; the government delegation 
in attendance here accordingly includes repre- 
sentatives of the two largest industrial prov- 
inces, namely, Ontario and Quebec. 

“The division of authority in respect of 
labour matters, referred to, has led to differ- 
ences of view as to the jurisdiction of the 
federal parliament to give effect to some of 
the I.L.0. conventions. I do not propose, 
however, to enter into this subject here, hav- 
ing im mind the well known saying that ‘qui 
s’excuse s’accuse. Moreover, Mr. Draper, the 
workers’ representative from Camada, has 
already dealt with this aspect and it is un- 
necessary that I should add anything to what 
he has said on this point. 

“As regards the question of working hours 
in the textile industry, a questionnaire issued 
by the International Labour Conference last 
year on the subject of the 40-hour week in 
this industry was communicated by our Federal 
Government to the respective provinces of 
Canada and replies from six of the nine Prov- 
inces, including the Prairie Provinces, in which 
very few textile plants are located, have been 
sent forward to Geneva. It may be of interest 
to those here present for me to say that the 
replies of the large industrial Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec in which the textile in- 
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dustry is mainly centred, both favour the 
adoption of a single draft convention covering 
textile works of all kinds. 

“T might add that these two Provinces have 
given affirmative answers to a further question 
which was put to them in the terms following: 
‘Do you consider that hours of work should 
be limited to 40 per week?’ The answer of 
the Province of Ontario was ‘Yes. The 
answer of the nepresentative of the Province 
of Quebec was, ‘ Yes, but as the working week 
in the Province of Quebec is 524 hours in 
the large industry and 55 hours in the small 
industry operating in rural centres, I consider 
that as a first step hours of labour should be 
reduced to 44 per week; that is, 8 hours per 
day for the first five working days of the 
week and 4 on Saturday.’ The provincial 
government of British Columbia in its answer 
tio the questionnaire has observed that while 
the textile industry is not a factor in the 
industrial life of that province they express 
their endorsement in principle of the proposal 
contained in the questionnaire as being in 
line with legislation already enacted by British 
Columbia. 1 dest 


Minimum Wage Legislation 


“In regard to wages matters, I am asked 
by the representatives of the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec to state that in both 
these Provinces measures are in contemplation 
to provide for the introduction of minimum 
wages for male workers in industry and com- 
merce, in addition to the systems of minimum 
wages for female workers which have been 
in force for many years past. In Ontario, the 


Address by Canadian 


Mr. H. G. Smith the Canadian Employers’ 
delegate addressed the conference on April 7 
in the terms following :— 


“As the employers’ delegate from Canada, I 
appear before this Conference with great 
interest since this is the first time the primary 
textile industry of Canada has been directly 
represented at such a gathering. 


“Canada, a country of just over eleven 
million people, occupying the northern half of 
she North American continent, has its popula- 
‘lon spread over a narrow area bordering the 
United States for three thousand miles. Partly 
as a result of its contiguity to the United 
States, and partly because of the character of 
its people, it has a standard of living which 
approximates to that of the United States. 


“The textile industry is not a new industry 
in Canada. It had its origin in the pioneering 
days of French occupation. But it has kept 


legislation to permit of the establishment of 
minimum wages for male workers has already 
been adopted within the past month and we 


are given to understand that corresponding 


legislation for the Province of Quebec will 
be introduced during the present session of 
the legislature of that province. 

“Let me add that, apart from Ontario and 
Quebec, most of the other provinces have 
laws on their statute books authorizing mini- 
mum wages and maximum working hours for 
both male and female workers im various 
branches of the industry. 

“By reference to the White Report issued 
in advance of the present meeting, I observe 
with much pleasure that in a computation of 
wages in the textile producing countries, re- 
duced to a common gold basis, Canada is 
bracketed with the United States in the high- 
est scale of all. 

“Perhaps I should mention as well for pur- 
poses of general information that in Canada 
night work for women and girls is prohibited 
by law, and that like action has been taken to 
prevent the employment in industry of chil- 
dren of tender years. 

“Apart from the foregoing observations, 
which relate in the main to matters of statu- 
tory regulation, there is a notable increase 


_ taking place at present in labour organization 


in the textile industry in different parts of the 
country and, indeed, it is not too much to 
say that union membership in Canada is 
larger to-day than has been the case at any 
previous stage in the history of the textile 
trade in which approximately 63 thousand 
persons are employed.” 


Employers’ Delegate 


pace with world developments in mechaniza- 
tion and in methods of management, and now 
provides employment for 63,000 workers, or 
one in ten of all those gainfully employed in 
manufacturing industries. The industry manu- 
factures cotton, wool, silk and rayon and many 
of its mills will stand comparison with the 
best of any other country. 


Textile Market 


“Fixports of textiles produced in Canada are 
negligible and the total hours of work per year 
available to our textile workers may be said 
to depend entirely on the volume of consump- 
tion of textiles in Canada, and the share of 
that volume the Canadian industry can obtain. 
Not only is the total market relatively small, 
but part of that market is supplied by countries 
which export textiles. Canada’s export trade 
is principally in products of the farm, mine, 
forest and fisheries, and the volume of textiles 
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the workers in these activities can buy is 
determined by the relation of textile prices in 
Canada to the general price levels in Canada. 
The share of this volume which is obtained 
by the domestic industry depends on the price 
of Canadian produced goods in relation to 
the laid down costs of imported goods. Dur- 
ing recent years the trend of textile employ- 
ment in Canada has been steadily upward, the 
gain from 1930 to 1936 being 26 per cent, and 
there is practically no textile unemployment 
in Canada at the present time. However, as 
the conditions under which the industry com- 
petes with its principal competitor have been 
recently changed, it is too early yet to forecast 
employment trends for the next two or three 
years. 
Wage Levels 


“In regard to wages textile workers in Can- 
ada are bracketed with those in the United 
States as the highest paid in the world. Furth- 
ermore the average weekly earnings of females 
in the primary textile industry in Canada are 
higher than the average weekly earnings of 
females in all other principal industries. 


“In order to give the Conference some idea 
of the level of textile wages paid in Canada, 
and as British wages are grouped in the highest 
class outside the North American Continent, 
I am quoting from a Canadian Tariff Board 
Report as follows: ‘It has been established 
that hourly wages in Canada exceed those paid 
for. corresponding occupations in the United 
Kingdom by 55 to 60 per cent in the woollen 
industry, 76 to 78 per cent in the worsted spin- 
ning industry, and 65 to 75 per cent in the 
worsted weaving industry. The evidence be- 
fore a Royal Commission on the Textile In- 
dustry was that hourly wage rates in the cotton 
industry in Canada are over 60 per cent higher 
than the hourly wage rates in Great Britain, 
and that, generally speaking, the wages in 
Canada for females in February, 1936, were as 
high as those in Northern United States mills 
immediately previous to the N.R.A., and 
definitely higher than in Southern United 
States mills. 


High Manufacturing Cost 


“Manufacturing burden is relatively high as 
compared with the principal exporting coun- 
tries, owing to the level of wages paid in 
Canada for all the labour and services that 
enter into overhead costs. Our northern 
climate with its extremes of temperature 
affects costs of production by virtue of the 
substantial factory construction required and 
of the extra cost of fuel needed to take care 
of Winter heating loads which are superim- 
posed on the processing steam requirements. 
This same condition, applies, of course, to the 


Northern United States and certain other 
countries. 

“It appears to me that the problem facing 
our workers and manufacturers is to produce 
textiles at prices which will ensure the largest 
volume possible and to produce at such prices 
as, under existing tariffs or tariffs which may 
be imposed in the future, will enable us to 
retain a major share of our domestic market 
in competition with countries exporting textiles. 

“Since the beginning of the present century— 
and I speak of that period because it comes 
within the limit of my personal experience— 
there have been great technological improve- 
ments in all branches of the industry in Can- 
ada. These have resulted in increasing the 
productive capacity of each worker in the 
industry, reducing cost and improving quality. 
The gains resulting from this increased efficiency 
have been largely passed on to the worker 
in shorter hours worked per week and _ in- 
creased annual earnings, the consumer also 
benefited by reduced prices and improved 
quality, while I doubt whether returns to 
capital are as great as they were 37 years ago. 

“In support of these statements, the evid- 
ence before the Royal Commission on Textiles 
shows that the average per year of real wages 
in the cotton yarn and cloth industry was 
$702 in 1926, $727 in 1930 and $912 in 1934, 
and in the hosiery and knit goods industry 
$728 in 1926, $725 in 1930, and $841 in 1934, 
while the financial returns for a period of ten 
years ending 1935 covering approximately two- 
thirds of the whole primary industry, and that 
the most sucessful portion, showed an average 
annual return of 4:8 per cent on the net 
assets employed. 

“While we are open to conviction, and while 
we are anxious to do everything in our power 
to improve the social conditions of the work- 
ers in our industry, we are not as yet clear 
what effect a reduction in hours of a sub- 
stantial nature would have on those engaged 
in our industry, either as employers or em- 
ployees. There is nothing in the proposal 
which would conceivably increase the pro- 
ductivity of the textile workers or the incomes 
of those engaged in farming, mining, lumber- 
ing and fishing. Hence, if the result was to 
increase costs and selling prices of textiles, it 
would mean that the gain made by one class 
of worker would be taken from another class 
of worker. The effect of this might be to re- 
duce the volume of our products consumed in 
Canada, and therefore be to the detriment of 
the textile workers. We also question whether 
the establishment of a 40-hour week through- 
out the world would not result in increasing 
the present disparity of costs between high and 
low-wage countries and weaken our competi- 
tive position. 
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Social Conditions and Productivity 


“We also desire to know if the natural 
aspirations of textile workers for improved 
social conditions, whether represented by 
shorter hours or higher earnings, can be 
achieved in the higher wage countries other- 
wise than by imcreasing the productive 
capacity of the worker through improved 
machinery and methods, taking into account 
the price factor in relation to international 
trade amd consumer purchasing power. If 
the Conference concludes that this can be 
done, we feel that the means by which this 
is to be accomplished ought to be fully 
demonstrated. Ontario and Quebec, the two 
Camadian Provinees in which 90 per cent of 
the textile industry is located, have recent 
legislation which encourages collective bar- 
gaining. Legislation has been enacted by the 
Province of Ontario, and similar legislation 
is being drafted for Quebec, for minimum 
wages for men. These Provinces established 
minimum wages for women some years ago 
and over a period of time have made con- 


siderable social advances and have the em- 
ployers behind them. We suggest that great 
and sudden changes are dislocating to business, 
and that forward movement, to be sound, 
should be one step at a time, so that the 
effect can be tested out, and industry and 
the country can adjust itself. 

“T have spoken so far of the textile industry 
in general but now I propose to say a few 
words concerning one branch in particular: 
the knit goods industry. It differs from the 
other primary sections in that its product is 
largely delivered to its customers in complete 
form ready for direct use by the customer. 
It therefore is a complex industry in that it 
is both primary and secondary. It can very 
well be argued that it does not properly come 
within the scope of this study because of 
the fact that it is to a substantial extent a 
needle trade. I't competes with pure convert- 
ing establishments which buy kmitted cloth 
which is cut and sewn into finished garments. 
As such, they are not open to regulation by 
any action which may result from recom- 
mendations made by this Conference.” 


Closing Proceedings 


From April 9 until April 16 the Conference 
met daily in Committee of the Whole and 
the proceedings were brought to a conclusion 
on April 17 by the unanimous adoption of 
reports on the social and economic aspects of 
the textile industry and the need for fuller 
statistical information. (Summaries of these 
three reports are appended to the present 
article.) 

The closing proceedings included addresses 
by Miss Frances Perkins, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, and by Mr. William Green, President 
of the American Federation of Labor, both 
of whom congratulated the Conference on the 
notable success which had been achieved in its 
work; also by Mr. Harold Butler, Director of 
the International Labour Office, and Mr. E. J. 
Phelan, Assistant Director of the International 
Labour Office, who dwelt on the success which 
had been achieved by collaboration between 
all the groups responsible for the destinies of 
the textile industry. 

The Honourable John G. Winant, President 
of the Conference, in summing up its results, 
asserted that the findings which are recorded 
in the reports on Economic and Social Prob- 
lems and on Statistics in the Textile Industry 
were not predetermined but were the result 
of honest enquiry and the collective experience 
of those who participated in the Conference. 
The ultimate value attaching to them would, 


he stated, depend on the use which was made © 


of them. The machinery was at hand both at 
home and abroad. The will to act would, 


therefore, measure the social progress which 
was to follow. “Ours,” he said, “has been a 
unique experiment. For the first time in the 
world’s history representatives of workers, em- 
ployers and governments have come together 
from many nations to discuss, with the in- 
formality common to a New England town 
meeting, the every-day business of an occu- 
pation centuries old, employing a substantial 
percentage of the world’s industrial workers, 
with a single purpose of trying to understand 
its social impact on the lives of those depend- 
ent on it in a modern world. . . . Scientific 
equipment and secretarial proficiency have 
overcome the barriers of language and good. 
will has permitted us to reconcile conflicting 
interests in a common desire to seek truth that 
we might profit by it in the larger experience. 
.... In the great wealth of information that 
has been accumulated, two conclusions stand 
out: governments singly within their own 
borders, and governments severally through 
co-operative action, must share responsibility 
with employers and workers if we are to find 
greater security for investors and workers in 
the textile industry. 


Report Adopted by the Conference on the 
Social Problems of the Textile In- 
dustry 


During the preliminary discussion which oc- 
curred at the first ten plenary sittings of the 
Conference, many references were made to 
the social aspects of the textile industry. Sub- 


———, 
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sequently the Conference resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole to consider this 
particular aspect, the following agenda being 
adopted for consideration of the social prob- 
lems of the textile industry :— 


Ll, Methods of regulating conditions: 


Collective bargaining and agreements. 
Legal enforcement of agreements. 
Minimum wage machinery. 


II. Hours of work and wages in_ relation 
thereto: 
Working week and overtime. | 


Shift work. 
Night work. 
Rest periods and holidays—weekly rest, 
annual holidays with pay. 
III. Health and efficiency: 


Number of machines per worker. 
Employment of children. 
Health and safety. 


IV. Social services: 

The discussion revealed a striking consensus 
of opinion among Government, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives states the report, as 
to the necessity and value of collective negotia- 
tion and agreement concerning conditions of 
employment. It also evoked a number of 
valuable suggestions, based on practical experi- 
ence, as to the desirability of reinforcing the 
system of collective negotiation and agreement 
by the intervention of the State. By coincid- 
ence, this discussion took place on the day 
when the United States Supreme Court gave 
judgment upholding in five cases the con- 
stitutionality of the Wagner Labor Relations 
Act, and when in Great Britain an Order of 
the Minister of Labour came into force giving 
compulsory legal effect, under the Cotton 
Manufacturing (Temporary Provisions) Act, 
1934, to voluntary agreements entered into by 
the employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
a section of the British cotton industry. This 
coincidence emphasized the practical character 
of the discussion, 


Agreement on Collection Bargaining—In 
connection with the general agreement which 
was reached as to the principle of collective 
bargaining, it was pointed out by several 
speakers that the efficacy of the regulation of 
conditions of employment by this method 
depends on the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion on both sides, and that to secure the 
general and strict observance of agreements, 
supplementary action had been shown by ex- 
perience to be necessary. In the absence of 
such supplementary action, parties to agree- 
ments had in practice found their intentions 
defeated by the non-compliance of persons 
who were not members of, or subject to control 
by the organizations negotiating the agree- 
ment. Steps had therefore been taken in vari- 
ous countries to extend agreements concluded 


voluntarily between employers’ and workers’ 
organizations so as to make them apply com- 
pulsorily to all employers and workers in the 
particular field covered. 


Hours of Work.—The discussion in Commit- 
tee of the Whole concerning hours of work in 
the different branches of the textile industry 
revealed a much wider divergence of view 
than occurred in respect of the question of col- 
lective negotiations and agreement. The 
United States’ delegation rendered material 
service to the Committee by furnishing de- 
tailed statistical analyses of some of the 
results of the introduction of the 40-hour week 
in textile undertakings. The first statement, 
submitted on behalf of the Employers’ dele- 
gate of the United States, concerned costs in 
a typical undertaking during a 6-year period 
in which working hours were 55 a week and 
during the last three years since hours were 
reduced to 40 a week. 

The possibilities of improvements in produc- 
tion were also stressed in a second statement 
furnished by the U.S. Government delegation, 
based on a study which had been made of 
technological progress in a number of cotton 
mills. The employers’ representatives of other 
countries, however, were not prepared to accept 
the experience of the United States in these 
matters as conclusive. 


International Competition—The question of 
foreign competition, and particularly competi- 
tion between Western and Oriental countries, 
was discussed at considerable length. It was 
stated that in Japan the actual hours of work 
in cotton spinning and large scale weaving 
factories are 84 per day with a weekly rest. In 
silk reeling, which employs 330,000 workers— 
more than cotton spinning and weaving com- 
bined—the hours of work are generally 10 a 
day, with two rest days a month. This, how- 
ever, 1s a seasonal industry and the number 
of working days in the year is only about 250. 
Rayon yarn production employs 72,000 work- 
ers. Of this total, 28,000 work on continuous 
processes and 95 per cent of those work on a 
three 8-hour shift basis. Of the remaining 
44,000, employed on non-continuous work, 99 
per cent work from 7 to 9% hours a day, 84 
hours being the average, and only one per cent 
exceed 94 hours a day. Night work of women 
and young persons has long been prohibited. 
The proportion of young persons employed has 
also been substantially reduced, having fallen 
from 13 per cent in 1921 to 9 per cent in 1982. 
It was contended that the dormitory system 
was necessary, and indeed desirable, in the 
special conditions of Japan. The girls spend 
only a few years in the factories after leaving 
the primary school—in a typical case, 86 per 
cent of the girls worked for only 2 years; only 


10 per cent for more than 2 years, and the 
rest for more than three years—and in many 
respects their way of life, apart from their 
work in the factory, might be compared with 
that of girls in a boarding school. 


As regards China, the Chinese workers’ 
delegate stated that there are 500,000 workers 
in modern textile factories, three-quarters of 
whom are women and children. Hours of 
work are very long, an 11 hour day and 66 
hour week being common, and wages low, 
the pay received by a Chinese worker for an 
11 hour day being only 60 Chinese or 18 
United States cents. An especially important 
feature of the situation in China is that 46 
per cent of the Chinese textile workers are 
employed in factories owned by foreigners. 
As will be seen later in this report, the Com- 
mittee devoted special consideration to the 
problem of foreign undertakings in China. 


In India there had been considerable re- 
ductions of hours of work in recent years. The 
working week, which at one time was 72 hours, 
had been reduced first to 60 hours and then, 
since the beginning of 1935, to a legal maxi- 
mum of 54 hours. From 1931 to 1935 the jute 
manufacturing industry voluntarily worked on 
a 40-hour week basis and to-day, according to 
the statement of the Indian Employers’ dele- 
gate, it is mostly on a 48-hour week basis, 
though it still has to contend with serious 
difficulties. 

Apart from the question of the shorter 
working week, an informative discussion took 
place on the question of shift working and 
night work. There appeared to be general 
agreement that where the shift system was 
introduced the duration of the shift should be 
shorter and that a maximum working week 
should be fixed. Further, strong opposition 
was displayed by the Workers’ representatives 
to night work by women and young persons. 


As regards wages, if the intentions of those 
who advocate the shorter working week are 
to be realized, it was indicated that the re- 
duction of hours of work must be accom- 
panied by the maintenance of weekly earnings. 


The attention of the Conference and of the 
Committee was drawn to the anomalous situa- 
tion existing in the textile industry in China. 
It was pointed out that during the last twelve 
years the Chinese imports of textiles have 
been reduced by about two-thirds. The tex- 
tile mills in China were more and more ful- 
filling the requirements of the Chinese mar- 
kets at the expense of other textile-producing 
countries. Nevertheless, 45 per cent of the 
Chinese production was in the International 
Settlements where it was not subject to 
Chinese jurisdiction. 
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SuMMARY OF REporT 


The following summary is taken verbatim 
from the report of the General Committee on 
the Social Problems of the Textile Indus- 
try :— 


“Tt will be seen that the discussion by the 
Committee of the social problems of the tex- 
tile industry covered a wide range of subjects, 
furnished an occasion for a very useful ex- 
change of information and views and evoked 
a considerable number of interesting sugges- 
tions. The principal features of the discus- 
sion may be briefly summed up as follows:— 


1. Voluntary organization of employers and 
workers in the textile industry for the 
purpose of joint consideration and settle- 
ment of conditions of employment by 
means of collective agreements is of very 
great value and should, therefore, be 
encouraged. 


2. Nevertheless, collective agreements do not 
always afford adequate safeguards for 
the effective regulation of working condi- 
tions and the establishment of a basis 
for fair competition between all employ- 
ers. The end desired may be more surely 
attained by the enactment of legislation 
in the national sphere and the adoption, 
ratification and effective application of 
international conventions. 


3. The information that has been made avail- 
able and the exchange of views that has 
taken place at this Conference have 
served to throw light upon the problems 
arising in connection with the reduction 
of hours of work in the textile industry, 
the practicability of and the necessity 
for which were urged by all the workers’ 
representatives and by certain Govern- 
ment and employers’ representatives. On 
the other hand, other employers’ and 
Government representatives urged that 
the reduction of hours of work was 
impracticable. It will be for the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which will 
meet in June next to come to a decision 
upon the question of the adoption of a 
Draft Convention on this subject. 


4. Shift working in the textile industry raises 
special problems. The experience of 
responsible leaders of the industry both 
among employers and among _ workers 
suggests that night shifts should be 
resorted to only when required as a 
matter of strict necessity. Where two 
daytime shifts are worked with a work- 
ing week of 48 hours or more, a reduction 
of the length of the shift should be 
considered. 


5. Night work by women and young persons 
should be absolutely prohibited. It would 
be desirable if those States which have 
not yet ratified the existing Conventions 
on this subject would give further con- 
sideration to the possibility of ratifica- 
tion. 


6. The Conventions relating to the weekly rest 
and to annual holidays with pay likewise 
merit serious consideration by Govern- 
ments with a view to ratification. 
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7. Where measures of rationalization are 
introduced, the risk of excessive fatigue 
due to the intensity of the effort called 
for from the worker and the conditions 
under which the work has to be per- 
formed require careful consideration, 
and every effort should be made _ to 
secure, by agreement between the employ- 
ers, and workers’ organizations, such 
adjustment of work assignments as will 
take account of the human needs of the 
workers as well as of the economic 
requirements of the undertaking. 


8. It would be useful if the International 
Labour Office could make available, in a 
form readily accessible to all parties 
concerned, the results of studies of the 
problems of fatigue, health and accident 
prevention in the textile industry, as 
affected by such matters as lighting, 
posture, temperature, atmospheric condi- 
tions, seating accommodation, lifting of 
heavy weights, dust, ete. 


9. It is desirable that a minimum age should 
be fixed by law in all countries for the 
admission of young persons to employ- 
ment in the industry. In this connection 
the attention of the Governments might 
usefully be invited to the desirability of 
giving consideration to the ratification of 
the Minimum Age (Industry) Conven- 
tion, 1919, and of any revised Convention 
on this subject which may be adopted 
by the International Labour Conference 
in June next. 


10. It is desirable, in the general interests of 
the textile industry as a whole, that the 
International Labour Office should renew 
its efforts to bring about a solution of 
the problem of the regulation of labour 
conditions in the International Settle- 
ments in China.” 


Report Adopted by the Conference on the 
Economic Problems of the Textile In- 
dustry 


The report on economic problems adopted 
by the Conference was based on the consid- 
eration which was given to these matters 
during the general discussion which occurred 
at the first ten plenary sessions of the Con- 
ference, also on the further examination of 
the economic problems which was made sub- 
sequently at three successive sittings of the 
Conference meeting in Committee of the 
Whole. The discussion at the three last men- 
tioned sittings was conducted on the following 
basis :— 


I. Consumption 
(a) Consumption Needs: 
I. Agricultural population. 
II. Industrial population. 
(b) Consumption Expansion: 
I. By increasing purchasing power. 
II. By reducing prices — Is price 
reduction inconsistent with higher 
wages or better standards? 
III. By the effect of changing fashions 
and the shifting of consumption. 


2. Production and International Trade 
(a) Existing Situation: 
I. Changing distribution. 
II. Restriction of production 

(a) By internal action for reduc- 
ing excess capacity or limiting 
output. 

(0) By restriction on international 
trade (Tariff quotas; gentle- 
men’s agreements, etc.). 

(c) Exchange restrictions. 

(d) Raw materials. 

III. Export — subsidies, 
indirect. 
(6b) Remedial Possibilities: 
I. Conditions of “fair competition ” 
as an aid for lowering barriers. 
II. International agreements as means 
toward adjusting production and 
consumption of different textile 
products. 
Possibility of improving inter- 
national organization dealing with 
above problems. 

Mr. Wisselink (Government Delegate, 
Netherlands), in submitting the report on Eco- 
nomic Problems, which was adopted by the 
Conference, was convinced particularly of two 
facts, viz: That the improvement of social 
conditions can only be achieved or maintained 
if the economic basis of an industry is sound, 
and that social desirabilities can therefore only 
be discussed within the boundaries of economic 
possibilities. If social workers leave this basis, 
it can only cause disappointments, which any 
man or woman with a sound sense of social 
responsibility cannot want. The second fact 
is this world-wide international entanglement 
of all economic and social conditions in the 
textaule imdustry. 

There was no question in the Conference or 
in the General Committee that the end of 
their deliberations was the improvement of 
economic and social conditions in the textile 
industry on a world scale. Various members 
of the General Committee stressed the fact 
that the restoration of a healthy condition in 
the textile industry is closely related to eco- 
nomic improvement in general and to the pro- 
gressive rise of living standards in all coun- 
tries. It was underlined that the chief reason 
for the slow increase in the consumption of 
textiles during the past decade or so has been 
the insufficiency of income of the mass of the 
people. The conclusion was drawn from this 
that in order to expand the consumption of 
textile products it is necessary to increase 
mass purchasing power and to find ways and 
means of raising standards of living. 

Purchasing power—The speakers before the 
Conference and the Committee were agreed 
that a material increase in mass purchasing 
power which would raise consumption levels 
would help to remove many of the obstacles 
now in the way of improving social conditions 
in the textile manufacturing industry. At 


direct and 


Il. 
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the same time, several of the speakers pointed 
out that where demand was elastic, as in the 
case of textile goods, consumption might be 
discouraged by ill-considered increases in the 
cost of production leading to an advance in 
sales prices. 

Some divergencies of opinion, and of em- 
phasis, appeared in the formulation of meth- 
ods for expanding purchasing power. Work- 
ers’ delegates maintained that the best form- 
ula for expanding purchasing power was to 
raise wages and increase labour earnings. They 
argued that wages were only a small share of 
the total costs of production in textile manu- 
facturing, so that the resulting cost increases, 
if any, would be moderate. They further 
argued that the limits of improved efficiency 
and productivity in textile manufacturing were 
far from reached, so that considerable possi- 
bilities still remained for raising wages with- 
out advancing manufacturing costs. 

The majority of the employers’ spokesmen 
were of the opinion that the most appro- 
priate method of enlarging purchasing power 
was to lower the sales prices of textile goods. 
They contended that measures such as 4 
shorter working week, with maintained weekly 
earnings, would operate to force production 
costs upward and should be avoided. In this 
connection stress was laid both on the sub- 
stantial ratio of labour costs to total produc- 
tion cost, and on the pyramiding of higher 
costs from one manufacturing process to the 
next. 

An orderly expansion of the textile indus- 
try, however, was held to depend upon an 
orderly development of international trade in 
textiles. In the course of the discussion re- 
peated references were made to the fact that 
most countries must export either textile raw 
materials or textile manufactures or both, and 
that few countries do in fact consume the 
total output of their textile industries. 

In considering the relationship between 
newer and older textile areas, it was gener- 
ally accepted that the spread of the textile 
industry to new countries was inevitable and 
that on the whole it represented a means for 
improving the economic condition of the 
world. The desirability of a balanced growth 
between the textile industries of different coun- 
tries and regions was thus indicated. It was 
in this connection especially that the im- 
portance of labour standards was emphasized. 
It was maintained that the wide disparities in 
labour standards were largely responsible for 
the strains in international competition and for 
the restrictive commercial policies adopted by 
high wage countries against the countries with 
lower wage standards. 

Many members of the Committee stressed 
the view that competition should not work 


itself out by the lowering of labour standards. 
It was pointed out that no area of the world 
could expect to reap advantages from low-wage 
standards and excessive hours of work for 
very long, that such advantages were tem- 
porary in character and that the only way for 
permanent economic and industrial develop- 
ment is by means of a levelling up of labour 
standards everywhere. 


SuMMaRyY OF REpPoRT 


The summary following is taken verbatim 
from the report of the General Committee on 
Economic Problems :— 


“That the economic problems of the textile 
industry, above all other industries, call for 
international action as the proper solution, is 
a point upon which all speakers agreed. The 
outstanding suggestions which have been ad- 
vanced during the course of the discussion may 
be summarized as follows:— 


1. That, in framing their commercial policies, 
Governments should take account of 
social conditions prevailing in countries 
with which they have trade relations, and 
in particular should bear in mind the 


standards set by international labour 
Conventions. 

2. That, in the interests of enlarged trade as 
well as of improved social conditions, 
Governments should seek every oppor- 
tunity to reduce unreasonable trade 
barriers. 


3. That an International Tripartite Committee 
might be set up within the International 
Labour Organization to study measures 
necessary to achieve prosperity and social 
justice in the textile industry, or more 
generally to consider all the economic 
and social problems of the _ textile 
industry. 


4. That the efforts now being made to co-ordin- 
ate the interests of producers and 
consumers of textile raw materials should 
be further pursued and further imple- 
mented, with particular emphasis on 
raising the suitability and accessibility 
of raw materials for the technical and 
economic requirements of the industry 
in order to improve efficiency and lower 
costs. 


5. That Governments might contemplate the 
establishment of an International. Com- 
mission to consider production and prices 
in the textile industry as a whole. In 
this connection, it was said that greater 
balance in the world textile industry 
involves to a certain degree industrial 
planning on an international scale. 

6. That minimum wage-fixing machinery and 
trade boards be established in countries 
where they do not exist to regulate wages 
and working conditions. 

7. That efforts be made to raise the purchasing 
power of consumers in agricultural 
countries. 


“The general sentiment of the Committee 
which seems to emerge from the speeches made 
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during its sittings is that the discussion of the 
economic problems of the textile industry by 
representatives of Governments, employers 
and workers which has been made possible for 
the first time in the present ,Conference has 
served a very useful purpose. It has enabled 
the difficulties which confront the industry to 
be more clearly visualized; the obstacles in 
the way to further social progress to be seen 
in their correct perspective. The large con- 
sensus of opinion expressed in favour of inter- 
national action being taken with a view to 
overcoming these obstacles through diminish- 
ing the economic difficulties which are at 
present hampering the industry, suggests the 
necessity for the continuous consideration of 
the problems and policies of the industry and 
the desirability of creating the necessary in- 
struments for that purpose.” 


Report Adopted by the Conference on 
Textile Statistics 


In accordance with a decision of the plenary 
Conference, a Committee on Statistics, con- 
sisting of eighteen members (six from each 
eroup) was appointed. The Canadian repre- 
sentatives on the Committee of Statistics were 
Mr. A. S. Whiteley, as Government representa- 
tive, and Major Douglas Hallam, as employers’ 
representative. 


Although the Committee expressed its 
appreciation of the high value of the statistics 
assembled by the International Labour Office 
and published in the Report presented to the 
Conference, it was found that the possibilities 
of international comparisons of social and 
economic conditions in the textile industry 
are greatly restricted by the wide disparities 
in the character of the data collected and pub- 
lished in different countries. The Committee 
found that deficiencies in the available data 
are especially marked in regard to the statis- 
tics of wages, hours of labour and other work- 
ing conditions. The deliberations of the Com- 
mittee were thus directed mainly to the 
deficiencies in the existing information and to 
the possibilities of indicating lines along which 
the future development of internationally 
comparable statistics relating to the textile 
industry might most usefully proceed. 

The recommendations contained in the 
Report of the Committee on Statistics may be 
summarized as follows :— 

1. That the Governing Body of the I. L. O. 
should consider the desirability of pro- 


ceeding at an early date with an enquiry 
into wages and hours of labour for each 


of the principal branches of the textile 
industry. In 1931, a questionnaire was 
drawn up for the cotton and wool textile 
industries bv a committee of the Govern- 


ing Body but owing mainly to the 
abnormal conditions prevailing at that 
date, the enquiry was not instituted. 


The Committee on Statistics also recom- 
mended that further enquiries on similar 
lines should be made in each country at 
regular intervals, at least once in every 
five years, and preferably, once every 
two years. 


2. That in each country, statistics should be 
regularly collected at intervals of not 
more than three months, showing for a 
representative sample of establishments 
in each of the principal branches of the 
textile industry (a) the total number of 
workpeople employed by the _ establish- 
ments; (b) the total amount of wages 
paid to these workpeople; and (c) the 
aggregate number of man-hours worked 
in a week or other customary pay- 
period. It was felt that such current 
data would serve to indicate the trends 
in hours of labour and earnings in the 
periods intervening between the more 
comprehensive surveys suggested in the 
first recommendation. 


3. That the Governments of the principal 
textile producing countries should publish 
at regular intervals the fullest possible 
statistics as to employment and unem- 
ployment in each branch of this industry. 


4, That the International Labour Office should 
continue the researches which it has 
instituted into working-class standards 
of living and relative levels of cost of 
living in different countries with a view 
to obtaining comparable data on these 
subjects and that for this purpose those 
countries in which representative family 
budget enquiries have not been made in 
recent years, should be urged to under- 
take such enquiries in the near future. 


5. The Committee on Statistics regarded it 
as especially important that statistics 
should be made available showing the 
ratio of the total wages paid to the net 
value of production in the _ principal 
branches of the textile industry and 
recommended that the I. L. O.; in 
collaboration with other competent inter- 
national organizations, should endeavour 
to arrange for the collection, if possible, 
at intervals of not longer than two 
years, of data which will enable such 
statisties to be compiled for textile- 
producing countries for which such infor- 
mation is not now available. 


A sub-committee on Economic Statistics sub- 
mitted a report in the form of minutes of the 
discussion which had taken place. The delib- 
erations of the sub-committee were divided 
into two parts, the first being devoted to the 
question of costs of production figures and the 
second to questions of statistics on trade and 
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production. A difference of view was found in 
the sub-committee on the question of the possi- 
bility of attempting to make international 
comparisons of unit costs of production for a 
very limited group of staple textile products. 
At the conclusion of the discussion the sub- 
committee noted the dissent of some repre- 
sentatives but recorded its conviction that a 


study of international comparisons in the cost 
of production of a limited number of typical 
textile products is both feasible and desirable. 
The second part of the discussion of the sub- 
committee on economic statistics was devoted 
to technical matters in the classification and 
enumeration of raw materials and manufac- 
tured textile products. 


Orrawa: Printed by J. O. Parenavneg, I.8.0., Printer to the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, 1937. 
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NOTES GN CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Industrial employment in Canada showed an 
increase at the beginning of May, according 
to returns received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 10,089 firms, each employ- 
ing a minimum of 15 workers and represent- 
ing all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. The 
working forces of these firms aggregated 
1,011,474 persons, or 32,155 more than in the 
preceding month. The employment index 
(with the average in the calendar year 1926, 
as the base equal to 100) stood at 106-3, as 
compared with 103-0 at April 1, and 99-5 at the 
beginning of May last year. In the preceding 
fifteen years, the indexes for May 1 were as 
follows: 1935, 95:2; 1934, 92-0, 1933, 77-6; 
1932, 87-5; 1931, 102-2; 1930, 111-4; 1929, 
116°2; 1928, 106:8; 1927, 101-8; 1926, 95-4; 
1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 92-5; 1922, 84-3 
and 1921, 85:1. The industrial expansion indi- 
cated at the latest date was on a scale rather 
greater than the average between April 1 and 
May 1 in the years, 1921-1936; the index of 
employment, after correction for seasonal 
influences, therefore, rose slightly from 109-2 
in the preceding month to 109-4 at the be- 
ginning of May. 


Unemployment in trade unions—At the 
beginning of May, 1937, reports were furnished 
to the Department of Labour by 1,810 local 
trade unions with an aggregate of 188,887 
members, 20,958 or 11:1 per cent of whom 
were unemployed, in contrast with percent- 
ages of 12-9 at the beginning of April, 1987, 
and 15:1 at the beginning of May, 1936. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed gains in the business transacted by 
those offices during April, 1937, when com- 
pared both with that of the preceding month 
and also with that of April, 1936, services, 
farming and construction and maintenance 
being the groups in which the highest gains 
were shown under the first comparison and 
logging, services and manufacturing under the 
second. Vacancies in April, 1937, numbered 
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30,168, applications 57,778, and placements in 
regular and casual employment 27,089. 


Prices—lIn retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent was $1728 at the beginning 
of May as compared with $17.18 for April a 
slight decline in the cost of fuel being more 
than offset by increases in the cost of food 
and rent. Comparative figures for certain 
earlier dates are $16.36 for May, 1936; $15.97 
for May, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $21.49 for May, 
1930. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 moved within narrow limits during 
May and was 85:1 for the week ended May 
28 the same as for the week ended April 30. 
On a monthly basis the index number was 86-1 
for April; 71-8 for May, 1986; 72-2 for May,. 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and 93-4 for May, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The latest information 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada is given in the table on page 594. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
based upon 1926 as 100 and adjusted where 
necessary for seasonal variation was higher in 
April continuing the recovery which com- 
menced in March following a decline of sev- 
eral months duration. The figures for April 
were 120-5 as compared with 118-7 in March, 
115-0 in February and 111-0 in April, 1936. 
Of the principal factors used in the construc- 
tion of the index, manufacturing, trade em- 
ployment and car loadings recorded slight de- 
creases in the month under review as com- 
pared with the previous month while mineral 
production, imports and exports showed 
marked increases. Construction and electric: 
power output also recorded advances. All of 
the above principal factors were higher in 
April, 1937, than in April, 1936, with the ex- 
ception of exports. Information available for 
May indicates decline in wholesale prices, 
gross earnings of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, and in contracts awarded as compared 
with April but considerable increase over May, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external aggregate....... (Je hl fake Ch Peiaten 3 Re eee 123,798,330} 160,343,820) 143,636,306} 100,181,180} 127,247,070 

Imports, merchandise for 

COnSUMPLION: 4.4... - ee S Alec eos eee 56,891,072 70,990,029 59,120,840 42,217,004 52,665,119 

Exports; Canadian proaduces aco) | saeco ey 65,516, 661 88,326,529 83,819,751 57,423,830 73,445,474 
Customs duty collected... ...... Ce eer eee 7,591,775 9,820,796 8,100,861 6,153,811 7,508,479 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNES |). ean eer e = 52 ES Blac cg cher ee 3,376, 200,540] 3,189,836,520] 2,979, 198,678] 2,773,756, 280} 2,598,810, 717 
Bank notes in circulation........ S| che ees 110,953,496 112,600,768 123,371,431 120,015,322 123,665,982 
Bank deposits, savings. ........ Co RE Boe tS 1,583,327,255| 1,583,780,912) 1,526,915,696] 1,536,100,556) 1,532,157, 747 
Bank loans; commercial, etes.. 00 |e oso.. 0 aera 710,442,224] 694,215,664) 699,774,131] 725,484,153] 732,657,582 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Conimonistocksee, ens e-toak ee 132-2 136-2 147-2 112-8 115-9 117-4 

Preferredistocks' 2) ei. <ccdeno ie 100-2 103-1 102-6 74-6 76-0 76-3 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 74-5 77-9 78:5 76-6 78:5 17°3 
(2) ave wholesale, Index 

MDE: SAE Hees SOO ee 785-1 86-1 85-5 71:8 72-2 72-4 
(2) Pass Tete Family Bud- 

La st A ih a, NA or tan ces facut tts 17-26 17-18 17-13 16-36 16-33 16-63 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted... , ehis Saree 79-2 73-4 77-2 73-0 65-2 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......}.............. 78:3 75-3 72-2 70-3 71-8 
(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 106-3 103-0 102-8 99-5 97-4 98-9 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 11-1 12-9 iByoy 15-1 14:5 13-8 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

frOl SHU ba dccts patie cee ee cars 192,535 190,802 189,322 174,314 179, 258 177,341 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 16,870,826 17,056,398 16,631,981 15,400, 121 15,041,771 14,470,710 
Operating expenses.. Do lite  caenerem renee: (hw ae 12,464,243 12,153,730 11,341,511 11,304,708 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
SYORS'CALNINGS Os cays cape OL Ue aoe meres eae 11,870,019 11,748,389 11, 222,507 10,580,236 10,679,577 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
HNC Araceae oe eo meister tall eric ph oes 10,021, 609 10,010, 225 9,772,218 9,242,778 9,331,843 
Steam railways, freight in 
Sven] Ce WARE Spiro As OGOnrOGlegouon bn co sade|[o qo eee cma nebae 2, 209,094,823] 1,989.966,915| 2,080,508,091| 2,056, 215,991 
Building permitse.esscece <+-- Sialic on 6,098,036 6,654,516 4,165,838 3,237,366 2,368,537 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 24,170,500 24,426,600 16,058,100 14,962,800 9,815,100 10,289, 100 
Mineral Production— 

(PiGAOM oe soe cela hetero eke tons 78,147 68,138 70,986 58,832 54,045 55,009 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 120, 843 121,426 125,104 94,602 107, 220 101,092 

Ferro-alloys sielohis Be Hebe sya Soares tons 6,201 5,965 3,868 6,171 4,437 5,455 

ROR court re emer ne ete eretets Leia Iie went ol tewe 35, 154,985 35,207,467 32,047, 660 33,670,727 31,294,840 

LATOR Ss baal c, MOAN RO eee ae Loses, 04 eames 33, 121, 107 31,437,089 29,629,858 23,704,058 26, 287,026 

GEpper meal VE ee i oy=pia ea Be one San 41,989, 288 41,796,786 35,044,332 35,491,618 36,478,815 

IMAC) NRT, Sean Sn cen Okan 5 - Moxa oS Bean ee 20, 266, 884 18,193,641 11,815,188 11,018,947 15, 666,457 

GOLDS ete eee ase OUNCES teens oo 393,337 326,275 308.492 299, 269 299, 102 

Silver siase ts oes oe Sips PEE OUNCES | eet eye... 1,488,350 1,658,546 1,419, 146 1,461,621 1,460, 402 

Coals ween mas Mode Bete en CONS; saeee eens ® 973, 142 1,090,931 997,109 936,933 1,028,661 
Crude petroleum imports....... eal sie See reno, 56,307, 660 50,480,000) 103,520,000 54,140,000 65,380,000 
Rubbemimports .c.ja2 coc) cer Hb Sich... Lee eee 3,009, 970 5,852,000 4,975,000 2,416,000 4,052,000 
Cotton raw, lmpOLts. sacs seer A SYS cal MOIR 77 ea fea TS ap oa 15,463,000 9,859,000 7,123,000 13,558,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. os Ane, Aree Ako |S RRS 5 4,525,000 3,084,000 1,670,000 3,831,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

1 Oy Trans a eee Sanaa | 6 eh PM Veen ee chee 223,109,849] 158,348,059] 9256,544,426).............. 208,370, 230 
Mlour-production, «2.00.6 6 - brissl .. Sears. 1,051, 564 1,098,544 1,196,339 1,009, 464 1,171,741 
(°) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 87,559,375 49,055,445] 30,233,930 86,330,367} 46,454,928 22,330,675 
Foot wear production........ DAIS | eo eee 2,219,297 2,387,124 1,795,518 2,065,587 2,110,598 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average...........- Kew dob e eee Pe 77,429,000 77,814,000 67,194,000 72,154,000 68,886,000 
Sales of insurance............... Dy ll ened: ce aeueeates ke 82,577,000 31,741,000 28,189,090 28,601,000 30,404, C00 
Newsprint production........... SONS Cee eee A ,. 298,350 301,110 267,070 258,720 243, 980 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 12,927 19,313 16,389 20, 247 14,488 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Biisinesstis, oo Na ae ae | ees tas 120-5 118-7 107-6 111-0 104-0 
{INDUSTRIAL ERODUCTION. -ocncritstd| iu cere neko 124-0 122-4 108-5 113-1 105-2 

MineralProguchion..caccee eck eece | emetic ire 185-2 161-1 165-5 174-1 142-9 

Manuiachuringss fo. cork onan der aaa. a 113-2 115-4 106-4 110-7 102-2 

Constrictions Asce 24 seo eel eee ees ot 85-7 83-0 39-5 39-3 52-4 

IGCETIC POWEL s,m acorns terete naeeetrtatce otots oes 239-3 231-0 210-3 223-0 210-5 
EXIGTRIBUTLON Feo cece tee evel ers eee eek chs ae 110-5 107-9 104-9 104-8 100-5 

Eradelem ployer tae- cere eee ee eevee 130-4 131-3 128-4 125-1 124-2 

OATIOROLA GS Seis jets yates TERT Core ceed PNR oh rales ioracs 80-2 80-6 71-8 74-6 72-2 

LMA POLES: Ava eas Face See T aT hte on 101-6 85-0 82-9 87-6 74-5 

FOxPORtS sts deertcatias eee ee Oks Sak 107-0 89-0 106-5 109-8 87-8 








*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

+For the week ended May 29, 1937. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 29, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 22, April 24, and March 27, 1987; May 16, 
April 18 and March 21, 1936. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index uurabers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
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1936. Employment and car loadings recorded 
increase in both the above comparisons. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts during May was 44, in- 
volving 10,225 workers and causing time loss 
of 56,920 man working days. The most im- 
portant disputes were those involving dress 
factory workers at Montreal, P.Q., knitting 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., and foundry 
workers at Sorel, P.Q. There were, however, nine 
other disputes each causing time loss of over 
2,000 days but none of these involved more 
than 300 workers. In April, 1937, there were 
38 disputes involving 13,097 workers, causing a 
time loss of 148,677 days, due chiefly to the 
strike of automobile plant workers at Oshawa, 
Ont., and to that of dress factory workers at 
Montreal carried into May. In May, 1936, 
there were only 14 disputes, involving 3,928 
workers and causing a time loss of 28,712 days, 
due chiefly to a strike of loggers and saw- 
mill workers on the coast of British Columbia. 
Of the forty-four disputes recorded for May, 
thirty were recorded as terminated, four 
resulting in favour of the employers concerned, 
nine in favour of the workers involved, while 
compromise settlements were reached in seven- 
teen cases. Fourteen disputes, involving ap- 
proximately 3,600 workers, were recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated 
by the unions involved. 


During the month, the 


Industrial Department has received a 
Disputes unanimous report from the 
Investigation Board of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation established to 


deal with a dispute between 

the Canadian Marconi Com- 

pany and its coast station, ships’ and trans- 

oceanic telegraphers. The text of the report 

is given in the section detailing recent pro- 

ceedings under the Act, commencing on page 

There were also three applications for the 
appointment of Boards under the Act. 


Speaking recently at 
Effectiveness of Coaticook, the Hon. Nor- 


Collective man MclL. Rogers, Minister 
Bargaining of Labour, in referring to in- 
Emphasized by dustrial unrest, reiterated 
Minister of his belief in a clear recog- 
Labour nition of the right of work- 


men to combine in any law- 
ful organization for the promotion of their 
common welfare. He considered that experi- 
ence in Canada and other countries had 
demonstrated the advantages of collective bar- 
gaining as an effective method of maintaining 
industrial peace. 


In this respect he declared that “no govern- 
ment, corporation or individual should neglect 
any measure that might bring about an im- 
provement in industrial relations,’ and that 
every effort should be made to settle disputes 
peacefully and without interruption to the 
country’s productive machinery. 


The National Employ- 
ment Commission recently 
issued the following state- 
ment dealing with recent as- 
sertions that prices of build- 
ing materials have been in- 
creased unduly to the detri- 
ment of the Home Improvement Plan. 

“The National Employment Commission has 
noted in recent weeks items and editorials 
appearing in newspapers referring to increasing 
cost of building materials and deploring such 
alleged increases on the ground that they will 
retard recovery. In its capacity as sponsor of 
the Home Improvement Plan, the Commission 
is vitally interested in the success of the Plan 
and is definitely opposed to anything which 
might imperil that success. That fair dealing 
by all concerned is the only basis on which 
this success can be built is self-evident; and 
at this time it seems advisable to emphasize 
again the co-operative nature of the Home 
Improvement Plan. 

“By co-operation between the Dominion 

Government and the banks, the Plan came 
into being. By the co-operation of public- 
spirited citizens right across the Dominion, it 
is being successfully promoted. By the co- 
operation of those who borrow and_ those 
who sell their materials and services under the 
Plan, it is becoming a great and beneficial 
factor in the recovery of Canada. Any part- 
ner in this co-operative movement, whether 
he be supplying material, performing labour, 
or having work done, who is guilty of abuse 
in any form, hurts the Plan and those who are 
working for it. 
“The National Employment Commission 
recognizes the importance of restoring prices, 
which during depression years dropped un- 
reasonably, to a fair level. That such recovery 
be made is important to the worker as well 
as to the employer. In cases where prices have 
fallen during periods of depression to points 
where it became almost impossible to continue 
production, it is only natural that they should _ 
swing upward with a return to normal condi- 
tions. 

“ Also, it must be remembered that factors 
which enter into certain price levels spring 
from Canada’s position as an exporting country. 
The price of lumber, for instance, has advanced, 
because of export demands, until it is now 
slightly above the 1929 pre-depression level. 
Demands of armament manufacture abroad, as 
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well as of the automobile industry at home, 
tend to increase steel prices at home. Such 
products are in a similar position to wheat. 
Naturally, everyone is glad to see better wheat 
prices. Higher wheat prices mean a more pros- 
perous farming community with money to 
spend on farm machinery and other necessities. 
Thus additional work is created. 


“Tt has been gratifying to see that in general, 
particularly insofar as the wholesale price level 
is concerned, available figures do not indicate 
that there have been undue increases in prices 
for building products, as a result of activity in 
the Home Improvement Plan. According to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, prices of 
building and construction materials at the 
end of March, 1937, stood at 97-3 as com- 
pared with 99:0 in 1929; painters’ materials 
at 72-5 against 92:0; lumber at 104-5 against 
103-5; and ‘miscellaneous’ at 96:5 compared 
with 96-3. Since the end of 1936 there has 
been some increase in all these classes. 


“The National Employment Commission 
‘presented the Home Improvement Plan to the 
‘Canadian public as a nation-wide co-operative 
effort to assist in relieving unemployment. It 
is the hope of the Commission that Canadians 
‘will continue their co-operation, so generously 
shown thus far, until the Plan achieves com- 
plete success.” 


In the April issue of the 


Federal- Lasour GaAzETTs, page 414, 
Provincial reference was made to the 
Youth vote of $1,000,000 “to pro- 


Training Plans’ vide for development and 
training projects for unem- 
ployed young people.” Since then, communi- 
cations have been sent to all the Provincial 
Governments by the Federal Department of 
Labour, advising them of this vote and allo- 


cating a specific amount for each province. 


This sum will be expended under agreements 
to be made with the Provinces upon a dollar 
for dollar basis, in the form of federal contri- 
butions to approved provincial schemes where 
such fall within the following categories: (a) 
training projects of an occupational nature, 
devised to increase employability; (b) short 
term learnership courses, to provide theoretical 
training along with employment; (c) work pro- 
jects of a reconditioning or training nature to 
restore loss of morale and also conserve natural 
resources; and (d) training projects of a physi- 
cal nature to help maintain health and morale. 


These projects, open to young men or 
women, unemployed, but not necessarily on 
relief, are being considered by the provinces, 
and the federal Government awaits the sub- 
mission of definite plans. 


With reference to the es- 


Mr. R. F. tablishment of unemployed 
Thompson youth, the Honourable Nor- 
Appointed man McL. Rogers, Minister 


Supervisor of 
Training for 


of Labour, has announced 
the appointment of Mr. 


Unemployed R. F. Thompson as super- 
Youth visor of training projects 

for unemployed young 
people. To assume his new duties, Mr. 


Thompson has resigned as a member of the 
Youth Employment Committee functioning 
under the National Employment Commission 
(Lasour Gazerre, September, 1936, page 769). 

Mr. Thompson is a native of Sarnia, Ontario, 
and was graduated from the University of 
Toronto in 1910 with a Bachelor of Arts degree 
and three years later with the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

Following graduation, he spent two years 
in pioneer missionary work in the Peace River 
District; then served as chaplain with the 
Fourth Field Artillery Brigade for the period 
of the war, winning the Military Cross. 

On his return from overseas, he was Person- 
nel Manager for the Massey-Harris Company 
for over ten years, during which time he served 
on the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and was 
also active in various private social welfare 
organizations in the city of Toronto. 

Upon the formulation of the Municipal De- 
partment of Public Welfare in Toronto, Mr. 
Thompson was appointed Superintendent. 
Following this, he served as Secretary for 
Toc H for some years and was actively inter- 
ested in some projects with unemployed men 
in Toronto. 

In the summer of 1986 he was appointed a 
member of the National Advisory Committee 
on Youth Employment. 


An article entitled “Legis- 


Canadian lation in Canada concerning 
Legislation on Occupational Diseases” is 
Occupational published in this number of 
Diseases the Lasour GazerTe. Ex- 


cept for regulations for the 
prevention of anthrax infection and phosphorus 
poisoning by prohibiting the importation into 
Canada and, in the latter case, by forbidding 
also the manufacture of articles likely to cause 
these diseases, the laws and regulations relating 
to occupational diseases are made by the prov- 
inces. Compensation to workers suffering death 
or disability from certain diseases arising from 
their employment is paid in all the provinces 
except Prince Edward Island. Only in a few 
provinces are there special regulations for the 
protection of workers exposed to such health 
hazards as silica dust, work in compressed air, 
lead, benzol or other industrial poisons. 
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In addition to the summary of such meas- 
ures, information is given concerning other 
activities of Dominion and provincial health 
authorities in the field of industrial hygiene. 
Particular attention is paid to the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene of the Ontario Department 
of Health, and reference is made to the newly 
established Division of Industrial Hygiene in 
the Dominion Department of Health. 


At the recent session of the 


“New Labour Quebec Legislature, the Col- 
Legislation lective Labour Agreements 
in Quebec Extension Act, which was 


passed in 1934, was repealed 
and a new statute entitled an Act respecting 
Workmen’s Wages was enacted in its stead. 
Last fall, a committee was appointed by the 
Quebec Government to consider amendments 
to the Collective Labour Agreements Act. 
The Workmen’s Wages Act embodies recom- 
mendations made by this committee with a 
view to rendering the law more effective. 

A Fair Wage Act designed to supplement 
the Workmen’s Wages Act was also passed 
by the Legislature. A Fair Wage Board of 
five members is to be established with power 
to fix rates of wages and to specify the hours 
to which such rates are to apply. The Act is 
applicable to all employees who are not gov- 
erned by an agreement under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act. Agricultural workers and domes- 
tic servants are outside the scope of both 
statutes. 

The July issue of the Lasour Gazerre will 
contain a review of labour measures enacted 
at the 1937 session of the Quebec Legislature. 


Contributory health insur- 


Health ance was sanctioned by the 
Insurance Plan electorate of British Colum- 
Endorsed bia at the provincial elec- . 
by Electors tions held on June 1. The 
in B.C. Act providing for a con- 


tributory system was passed 
by the Legislature on March 31, 1936 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1936, page 422). It was to 
come into effect upon proclamation, and the 
levies upon pay-rolls and wages were scheduled 
to begin on March 1, 1937 (Lasour Gazerts, 
February, 1937, page 126). But on February 
19, the Hon. T. D. Pattullo, Premier of the 
province, announced postponement of its op- 
eration (Lasour Gazerts, March, 1937, page 
263). It was then decided to place the matter 
before the electors at the general provincial 
election in the form of a referendum (Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1937, page 481). 

According to press reports on the result of 
the plebescite a “comprehensive health insur- 
ance plan progressively applied” was endorsed 
by a substantial majority. 


Reference was made in the 


Voluntary- Lasour Gazette for March 
Contributory at page 263, to the possible 
Health establishment of a system 
Insurance in of voluntary health insur- 
Ontario ance in Ontario. 


On May 31, the Associated 
Medical Services, Inc., sponsored by the On- 
tario Medical Association, commenced to func- 
tion, the first applicant for this new voluntary 
health insurance plan being Hon. Dr. J. A. 
Faulkner, Ontario Minister of Health. 

By the plan, any wage earner regardless of 
income may obtain medical, surgical and 
nursing care through a system of monthly 
payments—$2 a month for himself; $1.75 a 
month for his first dependent; $1.50 a month 
for his second dependent; $1.25 for the third, 
and $1 for the fourth and each subsequent 
dependent. Thus an average family of four 
may voluntarily budget against the total cost 
of illness for $6.50 a month. 

Subscribers to the plan have the privilege 
of selecting their own physician or surgeon, 
and the new organization is prepared to pay 
all reasonable charges incurred for medical, 
surgical and nursing care. Physicians and 
surgeons will have their fees paid by the cor- 
poration. Participation in the scheme by doc- 
tors is voluntary, but as regular physicians’ 
fees are to be paid it is expected that all doc- 
tors will participate. All fees collected will be 
expended in the form of service for subscribers, 
the plan having been organized on a non- 
profit basis. 

The following are the benefits to the sub- 
scriber: the services of participating physicians 
in home, office or hospital, including consulta- 
tions; surgical procedures within the scope of 
a competent surgeon; semi-private accommo- 
dation, or a sum not exceeding $3.50 a day 
toward the cost of hospitalization ; all necessary 
nursing; child birth in cases where dues have 
been paid for ten consecutive months previous 
to confinement. There is a two months’ wait- 
ing or probationary period, and the subscriber 
must pay three months’ subscription before 
becoming entitled to any service. 

The application for health insurance is 
divided into two parts. The first part being 
similar to health reports required by insurance 
companies when no medical examination is 
required. The second part is for the report 
of the examining physician (nominated by 
the Associated Medical Services) should any 
physical disabilities be revealed by the first 
questionnaire. 

The following conditions, if institutionalized, 
are not covered by the service; mental illness 
of any type; epilepsy; chronic tuberculosis; 
or any condition which is the responsibility 
of any body or agency. 
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Associated Medical Services Inc., has its 
head office in Toronto, and branches may be 
established in any centre upon application of 
the county medical society. The corporation 
consists of medical and non-medical members 
with powers defined by the Companies Act. 
The affairs of the corporation are managed by 
a board of directors elected by the members. 


During the month, an- 
Personnel of nouncement was made by 
Ontario Labour Hon. Mitchell Hepburn. 


and Industry 
Board 


Premier of Ontario, of the 
appointments to the newly 
established Labour and In- 
dustry Board (Lasour Gazette, May, 1937, 
page 505). The Board is composed of five 
members and its chairman is Mr. E. J. Young, 
formerly Member of Parliament for Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, and latterly a member 
of the National Employment Commission 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1936, page 392.) Rep- 
resenting the employers on the Board is Mr. 
R. B. Whitehead, of Toronto. Mr. White- 
head was formerly solicitor for the Massey- 
Harris Company and served on several com- 
mittees of the Canadian Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, The representative of organized la- 
bour on the Board is Mr. Fred Bancroft, of 
Toronto, formerly vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, who has fre- 
quently served as the appointee of labour on 
boards of conciliation and investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Others whose appointments to the Board 
are reported are: Miss Mary F. Mangan, 
formerly a teacher in the Northern Voca- 
tional School, Toronto; and Mr. J. Clifford 
Adams, solicitor to the provincial depart- 
ments of Labour and Welfare. 

The Board administers the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1987 (applicable to both male and fe- 
male employees) and the Industrial Standards 
Act. 


The fifth Canadian Con- 


Fifth ference on Social Work, 
Canadian which was convened in Ot- 
Conference tawa on June 1 to 8, dealt 
on Social comprehensively with three 
Work major activities — public ° 

welfare, social care work 


and community planning. Under the head- 
ing of “public welfare,” various phases of the 
problem of unemployment and relief were 
presented in papers contributed by outstand- 
ing authorities. Among these were addresses 
by Miss Zoe L. Puxley, O.B.E. Principal Offi- 
cer of the Division of Public Assistance, Brit- 
ish Ministry of Health, who spoke on “Re- 
cent Developments in Public Assistance in 


Great Britain;” and also on “The Relation 
of Central and Local Governments in Relief 
and Assistance in Britain.” The particular 
aspects of the relief problem in Canada were 
described in addresses by Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, 
chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mission; Mr. Tom Moore, vice-chairman 
of the National Employment Commission; 
and by Mr. A. A. MacNamara, Deputy 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, Mani- 
toba. Participating in the discussion on un- 
employment relief administration were: Pro- 
fessor L. Richter, Dalhousie University, Mr. 
F. L. Stapleford, Toronto; and Major C. 8. 
Ford, Ottawa. 

In addition to the above, other papers rela- 
tive to relief were presented as follows: 


“The Ontario Medical Relief Scheme’— 
Dr. H. C. Wales, Toronto. 

“The Winnipeg Medical Relief Scheme’— 
Dr. E. S. Moorhead, Chairman Committee on 
Sociology, Manitoba Medical Association. 

“The Integration of Indigent Medical Ser- 
vices with Health Insurance and Public 
Health’—Dr,. Grant Fleming, Dean of Faculty 
of Medicine, McGill University, Montreal. 

“Recent Progress in Health and Welfare 
Services in British Columbia’—H. M. Cas- 
sidy, Director of Social Welfare, Province of 
British Columbia. 

“Changing Concepts”—Miss Charlotte Whit- 
ton, C.B.E. 

“Housing and Social Work’—Professor E. 
J. Urwick, Department of Social Science, 
University of Toronto. 

“Significant Efforts to Solve the Transient 
Problem in the United States’—Miss Bertha 
McCall, Director National ‘Traveler’s Aid 
Association, New York. 

“Municipal Residence Rules”’—George F. 
Davidson, Ph.D., Vancouver Council of Social 
Agencies. 

“Social Service for Non Residents in Mont- 
real”—-Miss Mary E. Ramsden, Family Wel- 
fare Association, Montreal. 

Presiding at one of the sessions was the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman Mcl. 
Rogers. 


Attended by 321 delegates, 
the 25th annual convention 
of the International Asso- 
ciation of Public Employ- 
ment Services of the United 
States and Canada was 
held on May 5, 6, and 7, 
at Washington, D.C. Representing the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, was Mr. A. J. 
Odam, Employment Statistician, who  pre- 
sented a paper on the “Progress of the Cana- 
dian Employment Service.’ One of the chief 
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features of the convention were the discus- 
sions centering on unemployment compensa- 
tion. Ottawa was chosen as the convention 
city for 1938, and elected to slate of officers 
was Mr. V. C. Phelan, Director of Registra- 
tion, National Employment Commission. 


The London Times of May 


Proposed 5, 1937, states that the Brit- 
Extension of ish Minister of Labour is 
Unemployment proposing to extend unem- 


Insurance in 
Great Britain 


ployment insurance to about 
200,000 persons in certain 
types of “domestic service” 
who are at present excepted because they are 
held to be employed in a trade or business 
which is not carried on for the purposes of 
gain. The Minister has submitted draft regu- 
lations described as “Unemployment Insurance 
(Insurable Employments) Regulations,” to the 
Unemployment Insurance Statutory Commit- 
tee for consideration and report. 


In a message to Congress on 
May 24, President Roose- 
velt set forth his proposal 


President’s 
Message to 


Congress on for federal standards in 
Social wages and hours in the 
Legislation United States. Immediately 


following the  President’s 
message, legislation was introduced practically 
reviving the NRA to the extent of a federal 
law regulating maximum hours and minimum 
wages, and barring from interstate commerce 
the products of labour of children under sixteen. 

The President’s message was notable for its 
declaration that: 

“Our Nation so richly endowed with natural 
resources and with a capable and industrious 
population should be able to devise ways and 
means of insuring to all our able-bodied work- 
ing men and women a fair day’s pay for a fair 
day’s work. A self-supporting and _ self- 
respecting democracy can plead no justification 
for the existence of child labour, no economic 
reason for chiseling workers’ wages or stretch- 
ing workers’ hours. 

“Enlightened business is learning that com- 
petition ought not to cause bad social conse- 
quences which inevitably react upon the profits 
of business itself. All but the hopelessly reac- 
tionary will agree that to conserve our primary 
resources of man power, Government must 
have some control over maximum hours, mini- 
mum wages, the evil of child labour, and the 
exploitation of unorganized labour.” 


Implementing the  Presi- 


Legislation dent’s message and defining 
to fix hours its intent and objectives, 
and wages legislation was introduced 


standards in 


U.S.A. 


(the Black-Cannery Bills) 
providing for establishment 
by centralized federal auth- 
ority of minimum wage and maximum hour 
standards in all elasses of industry. 


In broad outline, the main features of the 

bills include :— 

(1) Mandatory standards for minimum 
wages and maximum hours to be applic- 
able to all enterprises engaged in manu- 
facturing, mining, handling or trans- 
porting goods that enter into interstate 
commerce, 

(2) Prohibition against employment of any 
persons under the age of sixteen, or per- 
sons between the ages of sixteen and 


7 eighteen, in occupations held hazardous. 


(3) Prohibition of employment of strike- 
breakers during labour controversies and 
of persons engaged in industrial espion- 
age. 

(4) Administration by federal Labour Stand- 
ards Board having broad discretionary 
powers, including the power to make 
exceptions and exemptions and to fix 
separate wage rates for particular occu- 
pations and industries, in whole or in 
part. 

These requirements would be enforced by 
preventing interstate movement of goods pro- 
duced in violation of the terms of the measure, 
by direct Board orders to compel compliance 
with assistance of the courts, and by criminal 
penalties. In their present form, the bills do 
not include the specific standards for minimum 
wages and maximum hours that would be gen- 
erally applicable. These are left for deter- 
mination of the committees of Congress to 
which the bills have been rendered—the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor and the 
House Committee on Labor. The sponsors of 
the legislation, however, have indicated that 
the basic minimum wage would probably be 
fixed at about sixteen dollars a week, and that 
basic maximum hours would be fixed at be- 
tween thirty and forty a week. 


None of the provisions of the legislation 
would become operative until one hundred and 
twenty days after its enactment. 


In a judgment announced 
on May 24, the Supreme 
Court of the United States 
sustained the constitution- 
ality of the major provisions 
of the Social Security Act, 
viz—the unemployment insurance and old age 
pensions sections. (This legislation was re- 
viewed in the Lasour Gazetre for September, 
1935, page 801.) 


The court’s decision resulted from two test 
cases based upon the constitutionality of the 
taxes imposed to support the unemployment 
insurance and old age pensions provisions of 
the legislation. The former was upheld by 5 
to 4 and the latter by 7 to 2. 

By five to four decisions, the Court also 
upheld two other important measures. These 
were: the Alabama State Unemployment In- 


Social Security 
Act upheld 

by U.S. 
Supreme Court 
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surance laws, and the Wisconsin State labour 
code, establishing peaceful picketing and pro- 
hibiting state court injunctions against lawful 
exercise of that right. 

Approximately thirty million employers and 
wage earners are affected by these decisions. 


“T.L.0—The Unregarded 
Revolution” is the title of 
a recent informative volume 
by Kathleen Gibbard in 
which this writer sets forth 
in intriguing style “the beginnings of social 
justice,” as represented by the functioning of 
the International Labor Organization. The 
book is a graphic portrayal of the meaning, 
purpose, and modus operandi of what has been 
described as “a successful effort in international 
co-operation.” It takes the reader into the 
background of an organization salvaged out 
of the back-wash of war insurgency; how its 
constitution was incorporated with the peace 
treaty; of its struggle for existence, and the 
vitalizing power of its first Director, Albert 
Thomas. 

In Part II the writer sketches its solid 
achievements in safeguarding the rights of 
seamen, changing the conditions of labour in 
Africa and the East, protecting children, strug- 
gling to help the unemployed, and assisting 
the spread of social insurance. 

This book is published in London by J. M. 
Dent and Sons, Ltd., and costs 2s. 6d. net. 


“*T,.L.O.—The 
Unregarded 
Revolution” 





Public Works Planning in U.S.A. 


Public Works Planning is the title of a 
report issued by the United States Natural 
Resources Committee. The report recom- 
mends “a proposed policy of planning, pro- 
gramming, timing, and division of costs of 
public works”. These recommendations are 
based on special investigations by the Water 
Resources Committee on drainage basin prob- 
lems and programs, by the Projects Division 
of the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works on a six-year program of Fed- 
eral construction, and by a special research 
staff on division of costs of public works. 

Constituting Part II of the report, the sec- 
ion on Drainage Basin Problems and Pro- 
zrams contains suggestions for the formulation 
of a national water plan and program. Pro- 
ject lists embodied in this section of the 
report “provide a reservoir of undertakings” 
intended to cover a period of 10 or more years. 

Statements in the report regarding timing 
and division of costs of public works emphasize 
the need: (1) for developing a long-time public 
works policy, and (2) of relating this policy to 
business cycles or other crises. Procedures are 
laid down to avoid some of the past difficulties 


in the choice of projects, the timing of their 
consturction, and the division of costs. As a 
means of organizing long-time public works 
plans the Committee suggests :— 

1. A national development agency or public 
works authority. 

2. A panel of appraisers under this agency 
for allocation of costs. 


3. A fiscal advisory committee to adjust 


public works programs to the national needs 


for economic stabilization. 





Health Plan for Hollinger Mine Workers 


According to a recent announcement, over 
97 per cent of the employees of Hollinger Mine 
in Ontario accepted a group plan whereby not 
only the employee but his family as well 
would be included for all forms of medical and 
surgical service. The employees were in favour 
of a plan which provides all medical, surgical 
and hospital services to Hollinger Mine em- 
ployees and their families at a rate of $2.65 
per period for married men and $1.75 per 
period for single men. 


It is proposed that an organization known as 
the Hollinger Employees’ Medical Association 
be formed. Employees and their dependents 
will be registered and those participating in 
the scheme will authorize the company to de- 
duct a specified sum each period from their 
wages. Moneys so deducted will be placed in 
a special fund to be administered by two com- 
mittees, one appointed from the employees 
and the other by the doctors. Both of these 
committees are to act together. Medical ser- 
vices will be given either at home or hospital 
as the circumstances of the case may warrant. 
All major operations will receive the benefit 
of a consultation as well as a qualified assist- 
ant. Maternity cases will also be looked after 
under the plan. Hospital expenses and the cost 
of all x-rays will be taken care of by the fund. 





The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issued 
recently a quarterly report on “Coal and Coke 
Statistics for Canada” for the period January, 
February, and March, 1937, in which it is 
stated that coal production in Canada during 
the period under review totalled 3,881,639 tons, 
as compared with 3,912,389 tons produced in 
the corresponding period of 1936. Output 
consisted of 2,537,725 tons of bituminous coal, 
145,152 tons of sub-bituminous and 1,198,762 
tons of lignite coal. 


Canadian coal mines employed 27,928 men 
in January, 27,449 in February and 25,747 men 
in March. Each of these men produced on an 
average, 144 tons during the period, or an 
average output of 2-7 tons per man-day. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Three applications for the establishment by 
the Minister of Labour of Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation under the provisions 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labour 
recently as follows:— 

1. From 1,110 employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company being motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, and Mechanical and 
Track Department employees. These 
workmen, members of the Street Rail- 
way Employees Unit, One Big Union, 
seek restoration of the 1929 wage rates. 

2. From 145 employees of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company being operators, 
mechanics, meter repairmen, mainten- 
ance and construction, telephones and 
signals repairers, patrolmen and appli- 
ance repair employees, members of the 
Winnipeg Electric Substation and Hydro 
Plant Unit of the One Big Union. They 
request restoration of peak wages, short- 
ening of period during which holidays 
are given, changes in overtime rates for 
maintenance construction employees, 
change in wording of Training Period 
Clause for substation operators, and an 


agreement with the company covering 
Electrical Appliance Repair Department. 
3. From 771 employees of the Revenue Ac- 
counting Department of the Canadian 
National Railways at Montreal being 
clerks, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
and others who have authorized in writ- 
ing the said Brotherhood to represent 
them. The employees desire to negoti- 
ate with the company a schedule of rules 
to govern working conditions and rates 


of pay. 
Applications Withdrawn 


The two applications for the establishment 
of Conciliation Boards submitted in October 
(LaBour Gazette, November, 1937, page 980) 
by telegraph messengers in the employ of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Canadian National Telegraphs, respectively, 
have been withdrawn, a basis for direct negotia- 


tions having been arranged as a result of con- 


ferences held by departmental officials in 
Montreal on May 27 with representatives of 
the employees, and on May 28 with officials 
of the telegraph companies. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Canadian Marconi Company 
and Its Coast Station, Ships’ and Trans-Oceanic Telegraphers 


A unanimous report was presented to the 
Minister of Labour on June 2 by the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
in April to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian Marconi Company and its coast 
station telegraphers, ships’ telegraphers and 
trans-oceanic telegraphers, members of the 
Canadian Marconi System, Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union. The Board 
was composed of the following: Mr. H. H. 
Ward, of Ottawa, Chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other Board 
members; Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, of Montreal, 
nominated by the company; and Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, of Toronto, nominated by the em- 
ployees. The employees, 200 in number, 
sought restoration of the 1929 basic wage 
scales and allowances as applying to the marine 
agreement, and an upward revision of the basic 
wage scales and allowances under the trans- 
oceanic agreement; also changes in certain 
operating practices. 

During proceedings before the Board the 
parties reached agreement on certain points in 
dispute. They were unable to agree, however, 
on all phases of the wages question, as well as 


on various other items involving additional 
expenditure, and in regard to these matters 
the Board submitted unanimous recommenda- 
tions. 

In connection with the marine service the 
Board recommended for coast station teleg- 
raphers cancellation of the existing 5 per cent 
wage deduction after July 31, 1937; and for 
ships’ telegraphers, cancellation of the existing 
10 per cent wage deduction by progressive 
steps, the 10 per cent deduction to become 5 
per cent after October 31, 1937, and 24 per 
cent after April 30, 1938, with basic rates 
restored on November 1, 19388. 


With respect to trans-oceanic telegraphers 
the parties themselves agreed before the Board 
to new classifications and wage rates for pru- 
bationers and junior grades. In regard to the 
regular grades the Board recommended new 
basic rates ranging from $140 per month for 
the fifth year to $175 per month for the 
fourteenth year; also wage rates of $175 per 
month for a new classification of technical 
supervisor, Ist year, and $180 per month, 
second year. 

The text of the Board’s report follows:— 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 

vestigation Act, RSC. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and 

In the matter of differences between the 
Canadian Marconi Company (Limited 
Liability) and certain of tts employees 
being coast station telegraphers, ships’ 
telegraphers and trans-oceanic telegraph- 
evs, members of the Canadian Marcon 
System Division No. 69, Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union of North America. 


To the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established by you under date of 
March 27, 1937, to inquire into the matter 
as above referred to begs leave to report, ad- 
vise and recommend as hereinafter set forth. 

The Board was composed of H. H.. Ward, 
Ottawa, appointed as Chairman on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
in the persons of F. Curzon Dobell, Barrister, 
of Montreal, and Thomas W. Taylor, of To- 
ronto, appointed on the recommendation of 
the employer and employees respectively. 

The personnel of the Board was completed 
by the appointment of the Chairman under 
date of April 14, 1937. 

The Board, to suit the convenience of the 
parties, was convened at Montreal on the 
morning of Monday the 26th day of April, 
1937, and proceeded, after first taking its 
oath of office, to familiarize itself from the 
Reference received from the Registrar under 
the Act with the nature of the dispute. 

The parties to the Reference were called 
to appear before the Board at 2.30 p.m., April 
26, 1937, and were represented as follows :— 

For the Canadian Marconi Company (Lim- 
ited Liability) : 

S. M. Finlayson, Assistant to General 
Manager. 

W. J. Gray, Marine Superintendent. 

G. F. Eaton, Division Manager, Toronto. 

P. J. Murphy, Traffic Manager. 

A. J. Sundstrom, Assistant to Traffic Man- 
ager. 

A. Wilkins, Assistant to Marine Superin- 
tendent. 

James Fergus, Secretary to Company. 

For the Employees: 


W. L. Allen, International Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Frank C. Allen, General Chairman, Divi- 
sion No. 59. 


P. J. McMenemy, Chairman, Great Lakes 
Ship Dist., Div. No. 59. 

C. Wilkins, Atlantic Ship District, Div. 
No. 59. 
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L. J. A. Chevron, Eastern Chairman, Div. 
No. 59. 

C. H. Ross, District Chairman, Trans- 
Oceanic, Div. No. 59. 


At the opening session the Chairman read 
the Commission giving the Board authority 
to function, and the Reference, being the 
employees, statement of application for a 
Board and the company’s statement in reply, 
was then reviewed with the parties, and each 
side made formal statements of the nature 
of the dispute and the history of events lead- 
ing up to the establishment of the Board. 


The Board at its second session proceeded 
to hear the formal presentation of the case 
of each, and the presentation, because of the 
complexity of the points in dispute, required 
a number of days, during which time volum- 
inous statements and exhibits were placed 
before the Board with a view to assisting it 
in a proper appreciation of the situation. 


The items in dispute were those set forth 
in the application for the appointment of a 
Board, and are herewith set out: 

“We seek the revision of the 1929 Agree- 

ments (Marine and Trans-Oceanic). 

Restoration of the basic wage scales and al- 
lowances, as applying to the Marine. 

Upward revision of basic wage scales and 
allowances for Trans-Oceanic Telegraph- 
ers. 

We claim violation by the company of the 
spirit and intent of the existing Trans- 
Oceanic Agreement :— 

(A) The comnany uses Supervisors on its 
operating circuits at certain periods, 
where we claim Telegraphers should be 
used ; 

(B) The substitution of check boys, ser- 
vice clerks, etc., (unscheduled) in the 
operating service which we claim is 
properly the work of a scheduled Tele- 
grapher; 

(C) Other grievances in connection with 
operating practices, which we allege are 
flagrant violation of the Agreement.” 


It quite early developed during the Sessions 
that, apart entirely from the question of res- 
toration of basic wage scales and allowances as 
applying to the Marine Agreement, and up- 
ward revision of basic scales and allowances 
under the Trans-Oceanic Agreement (main 
issues. of course, in themselves), the revisions 
being sought in the two agreements were 
very extensive and complicated, and certain 
other points in the Trans-Oceanic Agreement 
rather technical in their nature, thus placing 
no minor task on the members of the Board 
in reviewing the very extensive evidence sub- 
mitted by the parties, both written and oral. 
In many instances the subject matter under 
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review required practical elucidation, and to 
this end the Board found it essential to visit 
the various departments of the company’s 
telegraph service for fuller enlightenment. 


During the sessions both sides to the dis- 
pute produced to the Board proposed draft 
agreements which they desired put into effect. 
It was ascertained that both parties were in 
agreement on a number of articles, but in a 
great many others considerable difference of 
view existed. During the several days’ delib- 
erations the parties, with the Board’s assist- 
ance, came to further agreement on certain 
points, but there still remained several items, 
mostly if not all involving additional expen- 
diture, and including the wage question, on 
which the parties found it impossible to agree. 


With full discussion having taken place on 
all disputed points, and there appearing very 
little that the Board could further accomplish 
by way of conciliation, the proceedings for 
evidence and argument were concluded, and 
the Board then proceeded to its own delib- 
erations, which required some little time, as 
to the recommendations which it should sub- 
mit in its report. 


The Board is pleased to report, after a 
thorough review of all evidence submitted, 
that with respect to those Articles, or clauses 
of Articles, left for it to deal with, it has ar- 
rived at a unanimous decision. 


Attached hereto as Exhibits “A” and “B” 
are draft Agreements for the “ Marine Sec- 
tion” and “Trans-Oceanic Section,’ respec- 
tively, and which the Board recommends and 
believes should be entered into between the 
parties to the dispute. 


The Articles, or portions of Articles, which 
were not agreed upon between the parties are, 
in the attached draft agreements, set out in 
large type, and represent as above stated the 
unanimous opinion and recommendation of the 
Board for the settlement of the dispute ac- 
cording to the merits and substantial justice of 
the case. 


All clauses, other than those set out in 
large type in the attached draft agreements 
and other than certain suggested clauses whose 
inclusion the Board does not recommend, are 
satisfactory to and have been approved by the 
two parties. , 


The Board in expressing the hope that its 
unanimous recommendations will be accepted 
by both parties, desires to acknowledge the 
very excellent, comprehensive and fair manner 
in which their evidence and argument relative 
to the matters in dispute were presented, and 


is convinced that the friendly relationship so 
thoroughly manifest throughout the entire pro- 
ceedings will continue to exist. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) H. H. Warp, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) F. Curzon Dobe 1, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) Tos. W. Taytor, 

Member. 


Dated at Montreal, P.Q., Monday the 31st 
day of May, 19387. 


EXHIB. RX TOOREPORT OF BOARD 
OF CONCILIATION DATED 
MAY 31, 1937 


AGREEMENT Between Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany (Limited Inability) and Canadian 
Marconi System Division No. 59, the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Governing 
Rates of Pay and Conditions of Service of 


Wireless Telegraphers Engaged im _ the 
Marine Service. 
AN AGREEMENT made this day of 


Nineteen Hundred and 


at Montreal, P.Q., between Canadian Mar- 
conl Company (Limited Liability), here- 
inafter called the Company, and a sub- 
ordinate unit of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, known as Canadian Mar- 
coni System Division No. 59, hereinafter 
called the Union. 


WITNESSETH: 


ARTICLE 1 


Clause A 

The Company shall furnish annually during 
the term of thig agreement to the General 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union, in triplicate, 
by March 1, a list showing the seniority of 
all Telegraphers and the divisions to which they 
are attached as at December 31, and such list 
shall be kept up to date monthly by advising 
this Officer of any changes. The monthly amend- 
ments shall indicate the divisions to which new 
entrants are attached. 


Clause B 

The General Secretary-Treasurer shall be ad- 
vised, as soon as possible after the first day of 
each month, of the month-end location of all 
Telegraphers who have been transferred during 
the preceding month and such advice shall show 
the location of new entrants. 


Clause C 

The right of seniority shall govern in all 
cases, ability, technical and otherwise, being 
equal, 


Clause D 

All seniority shall be determined by accumu- 
lated service and seniors under this clause who 
have the requisite ability, technical and other- 
wise, shall be eligible for, and shall receive con- 
sideration in the matter of appointments to 
the higher positions in the service. 
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Clause HE 

In cases of absences due to illness, consid- 
eration will be given by the Company to in- 
dividual cases with respect to continuity of 
seniority. 


ARTICLE 2 


Clause A 

Any Telegrapher in good standing whose 
services have been dispensed with on account 
of reduction in staff shall be given preference 
in the filling of new positions or vacancies, 
ability, technical and otherwise, being equal. 


Clause B 

In the case of reduction in staff the junior 
Telegrapher shall be dispensed with first, hav- 
ing due regard to the exigencies of service. 
If due to the exigencies of service at the close 
of navigation on the Great Lakes a junior 
Telegrapher continues to be engaged to the 
disadvantage of a relatively senior Telegrapher, 
the said senior Telegrapher shall not suffer 
loss of seniority to a greater extent than fifteen 
jays in respect to his relative position with 
the said junior and shall be given priority in 
the matter of reassignment to duty. 


Clause C 

Telegraphers leaving the service of their 
own accord shall be required to give the Com- 
pany fifteen days’ previous notice in writing 
and acknowledgment of the receipt of such 
notice shall be sent without delay by the 
proper authority. 


Clause D 

1.IN THE EVENT OF REDUCTION OF 
STAFF OF COAST STATION TELEGRAPH- 
ERS, THE COMPANY SHALL GIVE FIF- 
TEEN DAYS’ PREVIOUS NOTICE IN 
WRITING OR FIFTEEN DAYS’ WAGES 
INCLUSIVE OF ALL ALLOWANCES IN 
LIEU THEREOF. 


2. IN THE EVENT OF REDUCTION OF 
STAFF OF SHIP TELEGRAPHERS, THE 
COMPANY WILL ENDEAVOUR TO OB- 
TAIN ADVANCE NOTICE FROM THE 
SHIPOWNER CONCERNED AND WILL 
GIVE THE TELEGRAPHER THE SAME 
NOTICE AS IT RECEIVES, WHICH SHALL 
IF POSSIBLE BE FIFTEEN DAYS’ PRE- 
VIOUS NOTICE OR FIFTEEN DAYS’ 
WAGES IN LIEU THEREOF. 


Clause H 

Dismissal cases consequent upon proved mis- 
demeanor shall not be entitled to previous 
notice or pay in lieu thereof, as provided in 
the foregoing clause. 


ARTICLE 3 


Clause A 

No Telegrapher shall be suspended except 
for investigation, and no Telegrapher shall be 
disciplined or discharged until his case has 
been investigated and he has been proved 
guilty of the offence (s) charged against him. 
Any Telegrapher who has been suspended and 
disproving the offence (s) charged against him, 
hes be reinstated and reimbursed for all loss 
of pay. 


Clause B 

A Telegrapher, leaving the service, shall, 
upon application, be furnished with a cer- 
tificate of discharge by the Company and such 
certificate shall show length of service, capacity 
in which employed, and if desired by the Tele- 
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grapher, a recommendation as to character and 
ability. This certificate shall be available to 
the Telegrapher with his settlement cheque, 
and within a reasonable time. 


ARTICLE 4 


Clause A 

GENEROUS EFFORT SHALL BE MADE 
TO GRANT VACATIONS OF UNCERTAIN 
AND VARIABLE DURATION WITH FULL 
WAGES AS PER SCALE TO SHIPS’ TELEG- 
RAPHERS WHO HAVE BEEN ON EX- 
TENDED SHIP’S SERVICE AND WHO 
HAVE BEEN UNABLE TO SECURE SHORE 
LEAVE FOR A PROLONGED PERIOD, 
SUCH VACATIONS TO TAKE EFFECT 
IMMEDIATELY UPON THEIR RETURN 
TO THEIR DIVISIONAL HEADQUARTERS. 


Clause B 

TWO WEEKS’ LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
WITH FULL WAGES AND MAINTEN- 
ANCE ALLOWANCE AS PER SCALE, 
SHALL BE DUE TO TELEGRAPHERS 
UPON COMPLETION OF ONE FULL 
YEAR’S SERVICE AT COAST STATIONS, 
AND YEARLY THEREAFTER. 


Clause C 

Vacations shall be granted subject to the 
mutual convenience of the Telegrapher and the 
Company, and as far as possible between the 
months of May and October inclusive. 


Clause D 

ON ALL COAST STATIONS, Full holidays 
shall be granted on the Dominion Public Legal 
Holidays named in Clause E of this Article. 


Clause H 

Dominion Public Legal Holidays (New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day and Christmas Day), which occur during 
the term of A COAST STATION TELE- 
GRAPHER’S vacation shall not be deemed a 
part of such vacation, and extra days shall be 
allowed. 


Clause F 


COAST STATION TELEGRAPHERS who 
are required to work on any of the above 
mentioned holidays shall be paid for same on 
a pro rata basis inclusive of maintenance allow- 
ance, 


Clause G 

At Coast Stations on Dominion Public Legal 
Holidays, the Officer in Charge is authorized 
to requisition the services of sufficient Tele- 
graphers (of whom he may be one), to carry 
on the work. 


Clause H 

Vacation periods shall not be cumulative and 
payment in lieu of lapsed vacations shall not 
be made except as provided in Clause A of 
this Article. In special cases, consideration 
relative to cumulation will be given upon 
application, 


Clause I 

Casual service aboard ship of regularly ap- 
pointed Coast Station Telegraphers by way 
of temporary relief shall not be deemed a 
reason for denial of annual vacations as per 
Clause B of this Article. 
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ARTICLE 5 
Clause A 


WaaGe SCALE AND ALLOWANCES 


First year. . $ 70.00 per month 
Second year.. .. . 80.00 
Phird:yearen: 90.00 “ 7 
Fourth year.. 100.00 “ 4 
HartarVveareig «tess LHLOOG ws is 
Sixth year... .. 322 50a“ f 
Seventh year. UDO he # 
Highth year... .. eh 192-5004 = 
Ninth year and there 

after. . tion O0nI< en 

Clause B 


In addition to the above scale, an allow- 
ance of $40 per month shall be paid to COAST 
STATION TELEGRAPHERS where main- 
tenance is not furnished. 


Clause C 

Full maintenance allowance shall be paid in 
all cases where a Coast Station Telegrapher 
has been temporarily assigned to ship duty for 
a period of three weeks or less. 


Clause D 

A bonus of $15 per month shall be payable 
to regularly appointed Officers in charge of 
Coast Stations. 

A similar bonus shall be payable to any 
Telegrapher temporarily appointed to the duties 
of Officer in Charge except as provided in 
Clause E of this Article. 

A Telegrapher, alone on a Coast Station, 
where such Coast Station is in operation, shall 
be entitled to and shall receive the bonus 
attached to the Be ae of Officer in Charge. 


Clause E 

Regularly appointed Officers in Charge of 
Coast Stations shall not suffer loss of bonus 
due to absences on annual vacation, but such 
bonus shall not be payable to substitutes. 


Clause F 

On ships carrying two or more Telegraphers, 
a bonus of $10 per month shall be payable 
to the Officer in Charge on such ships. 


Clause G@ 


A UNIFORM ALLOWANCE OF $20 FOR 
EACH SIX MONTHS OF SERVICE SHALL 
BE PAYABLE IN ADVANCE TO SHIPS’ 
TELEGRAPHERS WHERE UNIFORM IS 
REQUIRED TO BE WORN BY SHIPS’ 
REGULATIONS. 

TRIMMINGS SHALL BE SUPPLIED FREE 
OF CHARGE BY THE COMPANY AND 
SHALL REMAIN THE PROPERTY OF THE 
COMPANY. 


Clause H 

IN THE EVENT OF A COAST STATION 
BEING SHORT STAFFED, OVERTIME FOR 
THE EXTRA DUTY IN EXCESS OF EIGHT 
HOURS PER DAY SHALL BE PAID AT 
THE RATE OF TIME AND ONE HALF OF 
THE REGULAR WAGE, INCLUSIVE OF 
ALL ALLOWANCES, AND BASED ON 
THREE HUNDRED AND THIRTEEN 
WORKING DAYS PER YEAR. 


Clause I 

When acting on instructions received from the 
Company’s Officials, a Telegrapher, in addition 
to his own tour of duty, proceeds to inspect, 
overhaul, and/or repair apparatus, other than 


that of his own station, overtime shall be 
paid for such additional work as per Clause 
H of this Article. 


Clause J 

In the event of a Telegrapher on any Coast 
Station, after having completed his regular tour 
of duty, being transferred to and reporting for 
duty on a ship, on the same day, such Tele- 
grapher shall be allowed the regular overtime 
rate of pay as from the time he proceeds to 
move until he arrives on shipboard, or until 
he ceases duty on that day, whichever shall 
be the later. 


Clause K 

Following assignment and on arrival at Coast 
Stations, third operators (and fourth) may, 
at the discretion of the Officer in Charge, be 
advanced a maximum of $5 to enable them 
to take up residence and such advances shall 
be chargeable to their current maintenance 
allowance. 


Clause I 

ALL AMOUNTS FOR WAGES AND AL- 
LOWANCES MENTIONED IN CLAUSES 
“A” TO “J” INCLUSIVE OF THIS ARTICLE, 

(a) IN THE CASE OF COAST STATION 
TELEGRAPHERS TO BE LESS 5 PER CENT 
UP TO JULY 3lst, 1937; and 

(6) IN THE CASE OF SHIPS’ TELE- 
GRAPHERS TO BE LESS 10 PER CENT 
UP TO OCTOBER 3ilst, 1937, THEREAFTER 
TO BE LESS 5 PER CENT UP TO APRIL 
30th, 1938, AND THEREAFTER TO BE LESS 
24 PER CENT UP TO OCTOBER 3lst, 1938. 


Clause M 

SUBJECT TO THE PROVISIONS OF 
ARTIC 22 ,CLAUSHY Da tA ~ SHORE «Adi. 
LOWANCE TO COVER LIVING EXPENSES, 
BASED ON $40 PER CALENDAR MONTH, 
SHALL BE PAID TO SHIPS’ TELEGRAPH- 
ERS WHEN SHIP IS LAID UP AND SUCH 
TELEGRAPHERS STILL ON LAY-OFF 
NOTICE AND UNABLE TO LIVE AND 
MESS ABOARD. 


ARTICLE 6 


Clause A 

SUB hOot AT” ALL TIMES. TO” THE 
AUTHORIZATION OF THE OWNER OF 
THE STATION, OR OF THE CONTROLLING 
ADMINISTRATION, AS THE CASE MAY 
BE, THE NORMAL STAFF ON COAST 
STATIONS OPERATING CONTINUOUSLY 
(TWENTY-FOUR (24) HOURS PER DAY, 
THREE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE (365) 
DAYS PER YEAR) SHALL BE FOUR (4) 
MEN PER STATION. AT SUCH STATIONS, 
EACH MEMBER OF THE STAFF SHALL 
BE RELIEVED OF DUTIES ONE (1) DAY 
IN EACH WEEK. 


Clause B 

The staff carrying out the duties appertain- 
ing to any Coast Station shall, while so en- 
gaged, be entitled to any benefits accruing to 
Coast Station service, excepting only such 
casual relief Telegraphers as may on occasion 
be required to fill temporary vacancies caused 
by_unforeseen happenings, such as sickness, ete. 

In so far as it is mutually desirable and can 
be arranged, the junior members of such staffs 
who are laid off at the close of navigation 
each year shall again be appointed to the same 
stations at the re-opening of navigation in the 
following and succeeding years. 
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Clause C 

Vacancies for the positions of Officer in 
Charge’ and/or Second Operator on Coast 
Stations shall be bulletined by the Company, 
in so far as this is practicable. 


ARTICLE 7 
Clause A 
Cheques in payment of wages shall be avail- 
able to Telegraphers as soon as possible after 
the first of the month following that for which 
payment is due, and not later than the fifteenth. 


Clause B 

A Telegrapher upon being laid off as pro- 
vided herein (Article 2, Clause D), shall be 
entitled to wages, transportation, includin 
reasonable baggage transfer, and expenses unti 
his return to Divisional Headquarters to which 
he shall proceed without needless delay; pro- 
vided that if with the sanction of Divisional 
fice a Telegrapher proceeds elsewhere than 
to Divisional Headquarters, he shall receive 
wages, transportation, including reasonable bag- 
gage transfer, and expenses, but not in excess 
of the amount necessary to bring him to 
Divisional Headquarters from point of lay-off. 


Clause C 

A Telegrapher who resigns from the service, 
or who is dismissed on account of proven mis- 
demeanor, shall not be entitled to transporta- 
tion and/or expenses to his Divisional Head- 
quarters or elsewhere. 


Clause D 

In all cases of transfer, sufficient funds shall 
be advanced to cover reasonable expenses, in- 
cluding baggage. Telegraphers travelling upon 
the Company’s service between points on the 
North American Continent shall be entitled 
to first class rail and/or steamship fare, rea- 
sonable hotel accommodation and board. When 
travelling to or from points other than on the 
North American Continent, Telegraphers shall 
be entitled to second-class steamship fare and/or 
rail fare equivalent to first-class accommoda- 
tion on Canadian railways. Reasonable hotel 
accommodation will be allowed. 


Clause E 

Vouchers shall be obtained and shall be filed 
with the Company when statements of ex- 
pense are submitted. 


ARTICLE 8 


Clause A 

Wages shall commence from, and shall in- 
clude the date upon which the Telegrapher is 
engaged by the Company, which date shall 
mean the day upon which the Telegrapher 
reports for duty at the Station to which he is 
assigned, or the day upon which he leaves 
the appropriate Divisional Office of the Com- 
pany to assume the assignment. 

Telegraphers receiving telegraphic or tele- 
phonic instructions to take up assignments 
shall not be required to pay charges on such 
communications. 

When a Telegrapher is instructed to report 
direct to a designated station, his wages shall 
commence on the same basis as would obtain 
had he first reported for duty to the Divisional 
Headquarters nearest the point at which he 
receives his instructions, 


Clause B 

No deduction from wages or allowances shall 
be made where a Telegrapher, acting on in- 
structions received from the Company, is 
travelling on the Company’s business. 
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Clause C 

In the case of transfer of a Telegrapher from 
one Coast Station to another, travelling ex- 
penses shall be paid in lieu of maintenance 
allowance. 


ARTICLE 9 
Clause A 

No Telegrapher shall be transferred unjustly 
or unfairly. 

Married men, when being transferred on the 
initiative of the Company, shall, immediately 
prior to transfer date, and without monetary 
loss to themselves, be freed from Station (Coast 
Station) duty for four (4) days. This pro- 
vision shall not apply in the case of temporary 
transfers. 


Clause B 

Orders of transfer shall be in writing and 
may be communicated by message, letter, or 
transfer card. 

Urgent instructions received by telephone 
shall be subsequently confirmed in writing. 


ARTICLE 10 
Clause A 
A Telegrapher aboard ship shall hold the 
title of “Wireless Officer” and the Company 
will endeavour to arrange with ship owners 
to ps Wireless Officers sign the ships’ articles 
as such. 


Clause B 

The Company undertakes to insert in its 
future agreements with shipowners for the 
provision of Telegraphers’ services a _ clause 
providing that the shipowners shall furnish 
Wireless Officers with medical and other at- 
tendance and comfortable sleeping accommoda- 
tion in accordance with the terms of the ship’s 
articles, and where more than one Wireless 
Officer is employed, to provide sleeping accom- 
modations for them in a suitable room separate 
from the Wireless cabin. 


ARTICLE 11 


Clause A 

The Company shall not be held liable for 
damage to or loss of Telegraphers’ personal 
property in stations or dwellings through fire 
or any other cause. 


Clause B 
Rentals on dwellings shall not be more than 
nine dollars ($9.00) per month, 


Clause C 

Fuel shall be supplied by the Company in 
accordance with actual requirements for oper- 
ating individual stations, but not for dwellings, 
except where the dwelling and the station are 
in one building, in which case fuel shall be 
supplied by the Company for station and dwel- 
ling combined, 


Clause D 

The Company shall supply light for all 
stations and dwellings attached thereto. 

The Company shall pay all taxes on station 
property and buildings. 


ARTICLE 12 
Clause A 
Absence from duty consequent upon author- 
ized Union or Company conferences shall not 
affect seniority. 


Clause B 
If at any time a negotiating or other author- 
ized Union Committee expresses the desire to 
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have an International Officer of the Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union or his duly accredited 
deputy present at conferences, the Company 
will offer no objections. 

Clause C 

(1) The Company, upon request of the Gen- 
eral Chairman, shall meet a Committee to dis- 
cuss grievances, whether actual or alleged. 

(2) The District Manager or Divisional Super- 
intendent, upon request of the District Chair- 
man, shall meet a Committee to discuss griev- 
ances, whether actual or alleged. 

(3) Where negotiations as between the Dis- 
trict Chairman and the District Manager, or 
Divisional Superintendent fail, the Company, 
on request of the General Chairman, shall 
meet a further Committee, to be named by 
the General Chairman. 


ARTICLE 13 
Clause A 

This Agreement shall be effective as of June 
1, 1937, and shall supersede all previous Agree- 
ments. 

This Agreement shall remain in force until 
May 31, 1939, and shall thereafter renew 
itself for periods of two years unless or until 
either party shall notify the other in writing 
at least sixty days before the end of the initial 
or any subsequent period of its desire to revise 
or terminate said Agreement. 

Clause B 

It is understood and agreed that this Agree- 
ment does not apply to the Coast Stations 
in Newfoundland operated by the Company 
under contract with the Newfoundland Gov- 
ernment. 

In witness whereof: 

We have hereunto affixed our hand and seal, 


the day of Nineteen Hundred and 
Thirty 
CANADIAN Marconr CoMPpany, 
PAR a ea ee eos hd recs Un ee Director 
hp ANN Nee ARGUE AE har Woe aT Secretary 


CaNnaDIAN MaArconrt SysteM, Division No. 59, 
THE COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ UNION OF 
NortH AMERICA, 

heen neiieion.. Rite. sales General Chairman 
General Secretary-Treasurer 


oe ee eee eee eee we 


Approved: 
(Sgd.) Tuos. W. TAytor 
(Sed.) F. Curzon DoBELL 
(Sed.) H. H. Warp. 


EXHIBIT “B” TO REPORT OF BOARD OF 
CONCILIATION DATED MAY 31, 1937 


AGREEMENT Between Canadian Marconi Com- 
pany (Limited Liability) and Canadian 
Marconi System Division No. 59, the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Union, Governing 
Rates of Pay and Conditions of Service 
of Operators Engaged in the Transoceanic 
Service. 


AN AGREEMENT made this day of 
Nineteen Hundred and at Mont- 
real, P.Q., between Canadian Marconi 
Company (Limited Liability), hereinafter 
called the Company. and a subordinate 
unit of the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, known as Canadian Marconi 
System Division No. 59, hereinafter called 
the Union. 
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WITNESSETH: 


ARTICLE 1 


Clause A 

The Company will furnish a list showing the 
seniority of all Technical Supervisors and 
regular grade operators, in triplicate, to the 
District Chairman of the Transoceanic unit, 
and such lists shall be kept up to date by 
periodical amendments as found necessary con- 
sequent on lay-offs, promotions, etc. 

Current amendments shall show the accumu- 
lated seniority of those laid off on account 
of staff reductions, and probationary promo- 
tions which have been confirmed as permanent 
since the last amendment. 


Clause B 

The right of seniority shall govern in all 
cases, ability, technical and otherwise, being 
equal, 


Clause C 

Seniority shall be determined by accumulated 
service. 

Seniors shall receive consideration in the 
matter of appointments to the higher positions 
in the service, and, in such event, seniority 
shall govern as per Clause B of this Article. 


Clause D 

In the event that an operator is transferred 
from the Montreal Transoceanic Central Office 
to some other branch of the service and in 
time returns to the former (Transoceanic Ser- 
vice), he shall not forfeit previously accumu- 
lated seniority in that service, and his seniority 
shall continue as from the date of his return 
to the Transoceanic Service. When an operator 
has been seconded and voluntarily or at the 
request of the Company returns to the C.T.O. 
prior to his new position being confirmed, such 
operator’s seniority in C.T.O, shall be con- 
tinuous during the interim. 


ARTICLE 2 


Clause A 

TWO WEEKS’ LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
WITH FULL PAY SHALL BE DUE. TO 
OPERATORS UPON THE COMPLETION 
OF ONE FULL YEAR’S SERVICE AND 
YEARLY THEREAFTER. 


Clause B 

Vacation periods shall not be cumulative 
and payment in lieu of lapsed vacation shall 
not be made. In special cases, cumulative 
vacations may be granted upon application and 
at the discretion of the Company. 


Clause C 

Applications for vacations filed in January 
and February of each year shall be given pref- 
erence in the order of seniority of applicants, 
and such applications shall have preference 
over later applications. So far as _ possible, 
the Company will arrange vacations between 
and including the months of June and Sep- 
tember when so desired by the applicant. 


ARTICLE 3 


Clause A 

The Company, upon request of the District 
Chairman, shall meet a Committee to discuss 
grievances, whether actual or alleged; such 
request to be in writing with the subject clearly 
indicated. 


Clause B 

Where negotiations as between the Company 
and the District Chairman fail, the Company, 
upon request of the General Chairman, shall 
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meet a further Committee to be named by the 
General Chairman. 


ARTICLE 4 

Clause A 

Operators leaving the service of their own 
accord shall be required to give the Company 
fifteen days’ previous notice in writing, and 
acknowledgment of the receipt of such notice 
by the Company shall be made in writing by 
the proper authority without delay. 


Clause B 

The Company shall be required, in the event 
of reduction in staff, to give fifteen days’ pre- 
vious notice in writing, or fifteen days’ wages 
in lieu thereof. 


Clause C0 

Dismissal cases, consequent upon proven mis- 
demeanor, shall not be entitled to previous 
notice or pay in lieu thereof. 


Clause D 

No operator shall be disciplined, suspended 
or discharged except for misdemeanor, lack of 
ability or other just cause, and any operator 
who has been so suspended or discharged and 
disproving the charge (s) made against him, 
shall be reinstated without prejudice and shall 
be reimbursed for all loss of pay. 


Clause E 

An operator on leaving the service shall be 
furnished with a certificate by the Company, 
upon application, stating length of service, 
capacity in which employed and, if desired by 
the operator, a recommendation as to character 
and ability. Such certificate shall be available 
to the Operator with his settlement cheque and 
within a reasonable time. 


ARTICLE 5 
Clause A 
Wages shall commence from and shall in- 
clude the date upon which an Operator assumes 
the duties to which he has been appointed by 
the Company. 


Clause B 

No deduction from wages shall be made 
where an Operator is travelling on instructions 
received from the Company. ~ 


ARTICLE 6 

Clause A 

In all cases of transfer sufficient funds shall 
be advanced to cover reasonable expenses, and 
Operators travelling on the Company’s service 
shall be entitled to first class rail and steam- 
up, att reasonable hotel accommodation and 
oard. 


Clause B 
Vouchers shall be filed with the Company 
when statements of expenses are submitted, 


Clause C 

Orders of transfer shall be in writing and 
may be communicated by message, letter or 
transfer card. 


Clause D 

No operator shall be transferred unjustly 
or unfairly, and married men, when being trans- 
ferred on instructions from the Company, shall 
immediately prior to transfer date, and with- 
out monetary loss, be freed from station duty 
for four days. 
Clause E 

The travelling expenses of an _ operator’s 
immediate family, plus the transportation costs 
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of his domestic goods and chattels, shall be 
paid by the Company where such operator is 
acting on instructions received from the Com- 
pany. 


ARTICLE 7 
Clause A 
Eight hours shall constitute a working day, 
and forty-eight hours shall constitute a work- 
ing week. Sundays shall not be considered as 
part of the working week. 


Clause B 
A meal relief of forty (40) minutes shall be 
provided on all regular tours of duty. 


Clause C 

On completion of the regular eight-hour tour 
of duty, an Operator, if kept on overtime, shall 
be granted a meal relief of twenty (20) 
minutes within and for each four hours of 
such overtime, 


Clause D 

All time worked in excess of the regular 
eight-hour tour of duty, and all time worked 
on Sundays, shall be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half of the regular wage rate. 


Clause H 

ALL TIME UP TO EIGHT HOURS 
WORKED ON DOMINION PUBLIC LEGAL 
HOLIDAYS, REFERRED TO IN CLAUSE 
F OF THIS ARTICLE, SHALL BE PAID 
FOR AT PRO RATA RATES IN ADDITION 
TO THE MONTHLY WAGE. AFTER EIGHT 
HOURS WORKED ON SUCH HOLIDAYS 
TIME AND ONE-HALF SHALL BE PAID. 


Clause F 

Full holidays shall be granted on all Domin- 
ion Public Legal Holidays. Said holidays to 
be: New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, Remembrance Day, and Christmas 
Day, eight (8) days in all, 


Clause G . 
If a sufficient number of Operators do not 
voluntarily agree to work on public holidays, 
the Company will have the right to assign the 
required number of Operators to each successive 
public holiday in regular staff rotation. 


Clause H 

Overtime shall be computed on a basis of 
three hundred and five (305) working days per 
year, 


Clause I 

Dominion Public Legal Holidays as per 
Clause F of this Article, which occur during 
the term of an Operator’s annual vacation, 
shall not be deemed as part of such vacation, 
but extra days in lieu thereof shall be allowed. 


ARTICLE 8 
Clause A 
Salary cheques shall be available to 
Operators semi-monthly, on the 15th and 
day of each month, and when possible 
later than 8.00 am. for the midnight to 
a.m. staff. 


Clause B 

Overtime worked in any month shall be paid 
for Re later than the fifteenth of the following 
month. 


Clause C 

When wage cheques indicate that other than 
straight salary is being paid, a slip shall be 
furnished with the cheque showing any plus 


the 
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not 
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or minus amounts so added or deducted and 
the reason (s) therefor. 


ARTICLE 9 


Clause A 

In the event of the absence of a Traffic 
Supervisor on vacation or for other cause, 
the Technical Supervisor shall act as Traffic 
Supervisor, and the senior operator on duty 
with the staff affected shall act as Technical 
Supervisor for such period, subject to the 
provisions of Article 1, Clause B. 


Clause B 

Substitute Traffic Supervisors under Clause 
A of this Article shall receive Junior Traffic 
Supervisor’s salary rating after a one (1) day 
period. Operators acting as Technical Super- 
visors shall after a one (1) day period receive 
Junior Technical Supervisor’s salary rating. 


ARTICLE 10 
Clause A 
Wace ScALE—CENTRAL TELEGRAPH OFFICE 
Probationers— 
Ist Year arte st $ 80.00 Per Month 
Dia Des A arty 90.00 
Junior Grade— 
Tee, BAP iccctard ns $100.00 Per Month 
2nd i RO 110-00 5 = 
3rd Aaa ee 1205008 ©. 2 
4th PERE SLED 5. SCM 130 FOO ad 
Regular Grade— 
Behe} Year esi emacs $140.00 Per Month 
6th Spina hone Ave 145.00 
7th ig We eke a 1503007 - 
8th mh Ghats die 155.. 00+ + * - 
9th Tihs eNO, 160200..4" ei 
10th Fi Cora 165005" a 
Lith ies Piles ek 1674505 e* is 
12th Sr Boake han L70°00 2 ve 
13th Peal”, 07, Peasant # 
14th Mee eibotan. «6 7 O0ve nS oc 
Technical Supervisor— 
Ist Year nets $175.00 Per Month 
TIRE Be: Wik wo ai ese 180.00 ©“ - 
Clause B 


For purpose of continuity in the wage scale 
and the relation of the junior grade to the 
regular grade operators, the first two years of 
employment will be classed as probationary to 
be followed by four years labelled 1 to 4 in- 
clusive in the junior grade. For all other pur- 
poses, however, the terms junior and probationer 
are to be considered as synonymous and all 
regulations applying to the junior group shall 
apply with equal force to the probationers, 
i.e., the two probationary years and the four 
junior grade years are for practical purposes 
a single unit in organization. Wherever in the 
agreement reference is made to junior grade, 
the reference applies equally to probationers. 


Clause C 

Promotions from junior to regular operating 
grade will be made as vecancies, other than 
temporary, occur in the regular erade and in 
accordance with Article 1, Clause B. 


Clause CA 

Probationers and Junior Grade operators 
shall be employed, promoted and dismissed by 
the Company in its discretion. The Company 
will, however, apply the provisions of Article 3 
of this Agreement to probationers and Junior 
Grade operators in any case in which it ap- 
pears desirable so to do. 
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Clause D 

Regular grade operators will be eligible for 
promotion to positions of Technical Super- 
visors in accordance with Article 1, Clause B, 
as and when vacancies occur. 


Clause EH 

The foregoing scale of wages shall apply to 
Operators engaged on the existing Trans- 
Oceanic circuits (which include the New York 
circuit) or additional circuits of similar type 
at the Montreal Central Telegraph Office so 
long as the present system of sending and re- 
ceiving now used by the Company remains in 
use. 


Clause F 
Operating duties within the meaning of this 
Agreement are:— 


(a) The perforation of all classes of mes- 
sages for transmission and the transcrip- 
tion of all classes of messages received 
over the telegraph circuits in Central 
Telegraph Office under the present system 
of communication. 


(6) Duties pertaining to the transmission, 
checking and movement of traffic in 
Central Telegraph Office as designated 
by the Traffic Supervisor. 


Clause G 

In the case of reduction in staff the principle 
of seniority shall govern. Thus, the services 
of first and second year probationers shall be 
dispensed with in that order, to be followed 
by the Junior Grade Operators in the first, 
second, third and fourth years. When all the 
Junior Grade shall be laid off and further 
reductions in staff are necessary, the same 
principle shall be applied to the regular grade. 


Clause H 

When the occasion arises to fill new positions 
and/or vacancies, the procedure outlined in 
Clause G above shall be reversed. Regular 
Grade Operators shall be reinstated first pro- 
viding that the layoff period of any operator 
has not exceeded twelve months. However, 
any Operator in good standing who has been 
laid off for more than twelve months shall be 
given prior consideration in the filling of new 
positions or vacancies should the ‘Company 
consider such operator to be suitable for re- 
employment, 
Clause I 

Junior Grade Operators will at no time be 
called upon to work overtime on “live” traffic 
except when regular operators are not avail- 
able. 
Clause J 

It is understood that the total number of 
hours worked in any twenty-four (24) hour 
period by the Junior Grade Operators shall 
not exceed eight boy hours, or 10 per cent of 
the ordinary time worked by the regular grade, 
whichever be the greater. ‘This working period 
may, however, be divided amongst several or 
all the Junior Grade Operators in accordance 
with the needs of the business, subject, how- 
ever, to Clause K of this Article. 


Clause K 

When a Junior Operator has attained a total 
working period on the circuit of 2,440 hours, 
he shall not be further employed on the cir- 
cuit until such time as all other junior oper- 
ators have attained the same working experi- 
ence on the circuit. Such retention shall not 
preclude annual increases, as per Article 10, 


Clause A. 
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Clause L 


Traffic Supervisors shall not perform operat- 
ing duties to the complete exclusion of the 
regular operators. 


ARTICLE 11 


Olause A 


This Agreement shall be effective as of June 
1, 1937, and shall supersede all previous Agree- 
‘ments. 


It shall remain in force until May 31, 1939, 
and shall thereafter renew itself for periods 
of two years unless or until either party shall 
notify the other in writing at least sixty days 
before the end of the initial or any subse- 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


*T* HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time loss 
for May, 1937, as compared with the previous 
‘month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
 SMay S103 teecoee hee 44 10,225 56,920 
WA DIewl OS Usscimaccteen: 38 13,097 148,677 
Ma Yr 1 OSG: seas noc 14 3,928 28,712 


“Preliminary figures. 


“The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
-atrikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
-undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
-cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 

A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
‘Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
‘employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
‘less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
“‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
eos not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for May was somewhat greater than 
in April, there were decreases in the numbers 
of workers involved and in the time loss. In 
April over sixty per cent of the workers in- 
volved and seventy-five per cent of the time 
loss were due to two prolonged disputes in- 
volving large numbers of workers, namely the 
strike of automobile factory workers at 
Oshawa, Ont., and that of dress factory workers 
at Montreal, P.Q. The most important dis- 
putes in May were those involving dress fact- 
ory workers at Montreal (carried over from 
April), knitting factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., and foundry workers at Sorel, P.Q. In 


quent period of its desire to revise or ter- 
minate said agreement. 
In Witness Whereof: 


We have hereunto affixed our hand and 
seal this day of Nineteen 
Hundred and Thirty 
Approved: 

(Sg¢d.) Thos. W. TAYLOR 
(Sgd.) F. Curzon DOBELL 
(Sgd.) H. H. WArp 
CANADIAN MARCONI CoMPANY 
ok verdes Senta bout. cate edettes. Sree Director. 
QE IA ENE TAK GARR GIa. a 5 Secretary. 
CANADIAN MARCONI SYSTEM, DIVISION 


No. 59, Tue COMMERCIAL TELEGRAPHERS’ 
UNION 


Wee Sree er an cee General Chairman. 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1937 


May, 1936, the only important strike was that 
involving loggers and saw and shingle mill 
workers in Vancouver Island and the adjoining 
mainland. 

Seventeen disputes, involving 4,503 workers, 
were carried over from April and twenty- 
seven: disputes commenced during May. Of 
these forty-four disputes, thirty terminated 
during the month, four resulting in favour of 
the employers concerned, nine in favour of the 
workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in seventeen cases. At 
the end of May, therefore, there were on 
record fourteen disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., bottle washers, Toronto, 
Ont,, gold miners, Wells, B.C., coal miners, 
Inverness, N.S., coal miners, Stellarton, N'S., 
knitting and spinning factory workers, Kin- 
cardine, Ont., clothing factory workers, Sorel, 
P.Q., tailors, Toronto, Ont., knitting factory 
workers, Sherbrooke, P.Q., furniture factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont., automobile castings 
factory workers, Windsor, Ont., sheet metal 
workers, Toronto, Ont., carpenters and 
labourers, Glace Bay, N.S., and highway con- 
struction workers, New Glasgow District, 
NS. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to seven such disputes, namely: 
motion picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., 
July 11, 1932, two employers; glass factory 
workers at Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., 
and Redcliff, Alta., August 19, 1986, one em- 
ployer; coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 238, 1936, several employers; 
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restaurant workers, Toronto, Ont., February 
1, 1987, one employer; beverage dispensers, 
Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; 
meat packing workers, Edmonton, Alta., April 
3, 19387, three employers; and laundry em- 
ployees, Edmonton, Alta., April 8, 1987, two 
employers. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work, who are not paid wages but re- 
celve subsistance or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required, are not 
included in the record, no relation of em- 
ployer and employee being involved. 

An inquiry by a commission into the strikes 
of meat. packing plant employees and laundry 
workers at Edmonton, Alta. during April 
was announced by the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for the province on May 14. 

On May 27, as a result of disorders at the 
time of the strike of wheel factory workers 
at Windsor, Ont., from December 16 to 
December 29, 1936, two men were sentenced 
to imprisonment, one for six months and one 
for two months, having been convicted by a 
jury on charges of being members of an un- 
lawful assembly in connection with picketing 
(Lasour GaZzETTe, January, 1937, p. 21). 

A minor dispute involved fourteen em- 
ployees of a scrap metal dealer at Saint John, 
N.B., for one and one-half hours on May 10, 
1937, their demand for an increase in wages 
from 20 cents per hour to 25 cents being 
granted. 

A minor dispute involved forty-seven em- 
ployees of a lme manufacturing establish- 
ment at Saint John, N.B., on May 12, 1937, 
for one hour, an increase in wages from 25 
cents-30 cents per hour to 380 cents-35 cents 
being secured. 

A minor dispute involved four or five 
taxicab drivers at Sudbury, Ont., about May 
20, 1937, the men being dismissed as a result 
of protesting against the employment of drivers 
from another locality. They were reinstated 
in a short time. 

A minor dispute involved five truck drivers 
operating their own trucks on a highway con- 
struction job near Lindsay, Ont., on May 28. 
They demanded an increase in wages and, 
being refused, secured work elsewhere. 

A minor dispute involved ten employees in 
a sawmill at Clayton, Ont., on May 27, 1937, 
who ceased work when their demand for an 
increase in wages was refused. They were 
reported to have been replaced next day. 

A minor dispute involved sixteen men in 
one brush manufacturing establishment at 
Verdun, P.Q., on May 38, who ceased work 
when their demand for an increase in wages 
was refused. Eight returned later in the day 
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and the others were replaced the next morn- 
ing. 

A cessation of work on May 28 by seventy 
employees in a lumber'mill at Crooked River, 
Sask., demanding an increase in wages to 25 
cents per hour, has been reported in the press.. 
Particulars as to this dispute have not yet. 
been received. 


A dispute involving coal miners at Florence, 
N.S., caused stoppages of work on May 17 
and May 31. Machine runners, twenty in 
number, required to work on Sunday nights: 
to prepare for work on Monday asked for an 
increase in pay for this work and, being re- 
fused, did not work on the two Sunday nights 
so that the mine could not be operated on 
Monday, indirectly affecting about 650 work- 
ers for that day. Negotiations did not result 
in a settlement, and on Tuesday, June 1, 
the other miners ceased work for one day in 
protest against the action of the machine 
runners. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and lockouts oc- 
curred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Mining 
Two of the five disputes were carried over 
from April, namely those involving coal miners: 


at River Hebert and New Waterford in Nova 
Scotia. 


The strike of gold miners in the Cariboo 
District of British Columbia involved mem- 
bers of the International Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. Toward the end of May 
the western representative of the Department 
of Labour was on the way to the district te 
bring about a settlement or a reference of 
the dispute to a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


The coal miners at Inverness objected ta@ 
a system in force for some time whereby men 
alternated in working, losing one-third im 
time, in order to spread employment. They 
claimed that the provincial government, which 
has been operating the mine for some years,. 
following the bankruptcy of its former owners,, 
had promised to change the system when the 
market for coal improved, but the authorities 
stated that the market was still inadequate. 
Early in June a resumption of work pending 
negotiations was reported. 

The coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., were 
demanding the same wage scale as in the 
principal mines in Nova Scotia. Since 1934: 
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the wage scale has been substantially lower, 
the mine being in receivership. 


Manufacturing 


ANIMAL Propucts.—The report of a Com- 
missioner appointed by the provincial gov- 
ernment to investigate the strike of meat 
packers at Vancouver, B.C., commencing in 
December, 1936, is given elsewhere in this 
issue with an outline of the dispute. 

Fur, Learner, Erc—Judgment in the suit 
for damages against certain union members 
entered by one of the employers involved in 
the strike of fur workers commencing in 
August, 1936, was rendered on May 6 and is 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue. 

Textites, CioTtHine, Etc—Two disputes 
were carried over from April, that of dress 
factory workers in Montreal, P.Q., and that 
of knitting factory workers (silk) at Toronto, 
Ont. 

The dispute involving knitting and spinning 
factory workers at Kincardine, Ont., in two 
establishments under the same management, 
was due to the shutting down of the plants 
on May 4 when three men dismissed for acti- 
vity in forming a local of the United Textile 
Workers of America requested the interven- 
tion of the Ontario Department of Labour. 
The employer refused to accept the sugges- 
tion of the conciliator that the dismissed men 
should be reinstated and refused further con- 
cilitation. The employees then requested in- 
vestigation by the Dominion Department of 
Labour but the employer refused the Minister’s 
offer to send a conciliation officer, The mills 
were re-opened on May 6 with about one- 
third of the employees resuming work and by 
the end of the month it was reported that 
seventy-five per cent had returned. In con- 
nection with picketing towards the end of 
May some thirty-five persons were tried on 
charges of vagrancy, intimidation, etc., several 
being convicted and given suspended sentence. 


Two strikes of clothing factory workers, 
members of the National Catholic Clothing 
Workers’ Union, occurred at Sorel, P.Q., the 
first being settled on the day it started, when 
the employer agreed to increase wages and 
sign an agreement with the union; while the 
second occurred in the same establishment 
four days later because the agreement had not 
been signed. 

A strike of custom tailors at Toronto, Ont., 
against one establishment, occurred on May 
20 when the employer refused to negotiate 
with the union. The union had agreements 
with twelve out of thirty shops in that part 
of the city and negotiated agreements with all 
the others except one, a stoppage of work 
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for one day being arranged for this purpose. 
At the end of the month a settlement with 
the remaining employer had not been re- 
ported. 

The strike of knitting factory workers (silk 
hosiery) at Sherbrooke, P.Q., commencing on 
May 29, to secure increases in wages of fif- 
teen to twenty per cent, was unterminated 
at the end of the month but was settled by 
conciliation of the provincial Department of 
Labour on June 2, increases of five to ten per 
cent being given, a shop committeee to be 
recognized and working conditions to be ad- 
justed later. 

MisceLLANEous Woop Propucts—One dis- 
pute was carried over from April, that involy- 
ing furniture workers at Hanover, Ont. 

The dispute involving box and barrel fac- 
tory workers at Tavistock, Ont., on May 17 
was’ settled on the same day through the 
mediation of the local member of the pro- 
vincial legislature. The employer agreed to 
recognize a shop committee, to pay time and 
one-half rates for certain overtime, and to 
give a graded scale of increases in wages. 


A strike of furniture factory workers in 
eight establishments in Toronto, Ont., on 
May 25 involved members of the Furniture 
and Interior Store Fixture Workers’ Union, 
Local 1415 of the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America, to secure an 
agreement providing for 65 cents per hour for 
skilled men and 45 cents per hour for unskilled 
men, ‘The employers refused to agree to 
minimum rates higher than those specified 
in the agreement for furniture factories in 
Ontario under the Industrial Standards Act 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1987, p. 457). At 
the end of May officials of the Ontario 
Department of Labour were reported to be 
conferring with the parties involved. 


Merat Propucts——The most important dis- 
pute in this industry was the strike of metal 
workers in three foundries at Sorel, P.Q., on 
May 1 for a closed shop agreement with 
the National Catholic Metal Workers’ 
Syndicate. An increase in wages had been 
given in March and another agreed to for 
May 1 but the employing firms, under the 
same management, refused to recognize the 
union. As a result of ill feeling between the 
strikers and strike breakers, it was reported 
that on May 27, following the breaking of 
windows in the home of the president of the 
union a number of persons smashed windows 
in the foundries and in a shipyard plant 
under the same management and also in the 
homes of officials of the plants. The dis- 
turbers dispersed before the arrival of pro- 
vincial police and no arrests have been re- 
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ported. On May 380, as a result of conciliation 
by the provincial Department of Labour, 
the management agreed to recognize the 
union and work was resumed next day. A 
second strike involving the shipyard as well 
as the foundries occurred on June 1, the 
workers claiming that the terms of settlement 
had not been carried out and strike breakers 
kept in employment instead of reinstating 
union workers. This dispute was settled the 
following day through conciliation by the 
provincial authorities, it being reported that 
the management agreed to employ only union 
members or those who would join the union 
within fifteen days. 


The strike of two hundred workers at 
Windsor, Ont., in an establishment manu- 
facturing automobile seat springs, from 
May 11 to May 19, involved members of the 
United Automobile Workers of America. 
Negotiations for wage increases, reduced 
hours, etc., had been broken off when the 
management refused to recognize the union, 
claiming that a majority of the employees did 
not belong to it. The establishment was 
picketed and about seventy-five employees 
were reported to have continued to work. 
About five pickets were reported to have been 
arrested on charges of intimidation, assault, 
etc., and twenty-one provincial police were 
sent to Windsor at the request of the Police 
Commission. As a result of negotiations 
between local union officials with the legal 
representative of the union and the manage- 
ment, participated in by a conciliation officer 
of the Ontario Department of Labour, a 
settlement was reached and an agreement 
signed on May 18. A compromise was reached 
on wage increases and the nine hour day 
agreed to with time and one-half rates for 
overtime, seniority being recognized. On May 
27 two of those arrested were convicted of 
intimidation and fined and one was re- 
manded for trial. 


A strike of about one-half of the employees 
in an establishment at Windsor, Ont., pro- 
ducing castings for automobiles, began on 
May 138, the strikers being members of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union of 
America. The management had refused to 
negotiate with outside union representatives. 
The union sought increases in wages, the 
forty-four hour week and the abolition of 
piece work. The plant continued production 
with a reduced staff until May 21 when work 
was suspended until May 25 and strikers 
notified to return to work or lose their posi- 
tions. By May 27 about 150 workers in- 
cluding about twenty new employees were 
reported to be at work and the management 


agreed to meet a committee of the strikers. 
A conference on May 28 did not result in a 
settlement but it was stated that the only 
point in dispute was union recognition. The 
union stated that union members in other 
establishments would refuse to handle the 
products of the company. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. Early 
in June it was reported that shipments from 
the company had been refused in two auto- 
mobile and parts manufacturing plants. A 
union representative stated the union would 
accept recognition of a shop committee as 
equivalent to union recognition. As a result 
of further negotiations participated in by a 
conciliation officer of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour a settlement was reached on 
June 4, wages being increased and hours re- 
duced. 


Construction 


BUILDINGS AND Structures.—The strike of 
carpenters and labourers at Glace Bay, NS., 
on May 1 was due to the demand of the men 
for wage increases which had been given by 
other contractors, the employer stating that 
he could not pay more than the rates pre- 
vailing when the contract was taken. Work 
was suspended. On May 18 a conference of 
the parties involved called by the Mayor at 
which he acted as mediator did not result in 
a settlement. 


HigHway.—Labourers and skilled classes of 
labour on a provincial highway contract west 
of Toronto ceased work on May 4, their de- 
mand for wage increases having been re- 
fused. Conciliation officers of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour participated im negotia- 
tions on May 6 and following days and it was 
reported that an agreement was reached as to 
rates for all classes except labourers who held 
out for 50 cents per hour, refusing an increase 
to 40 cents from the 35 cent rate previously 
paid. It was stated that 50 cents per hour 
was the municipal rate for labourers in the 
district. The contract provided for a mini- 
mum rate of 35 cents per hour and the eight 
hour day and required the contractor to hire 
seventy-five per cent of the workers required 
fom the locality. The provincial authorities 
stated that the province was not responsible 
for the road through these municipalities, 
that the province had contracted on the im- 
provement to help the unemployment relief 
situation, and closed down the work on 
May 14. 

The strike of labourers on highway con- 
struction near Springhill, N.S., on May 19 was 
terminated following conciliation by the pro- 
vincial Deputy Minister of Labour, the men 
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resuming work on May 21 at eight hours per 
day pending further negotiations with con- 
tractors for the increase in wages demanded, 
30 cents per hour instead of 27 cents. 

The labourers on highway construction 
work near New Glasgow, N.S., ceased work 
on May 27, also demanding an increase from 
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27 cents per hour to 30 cents on account of 
the rise in the cost of living. The Attorney- 
General of Nova Scotia met the parties on 
May 29 and stated that the contract had been 
let in the previous autumn at prevailing rates 


of pay. A settlement was not reached by the 
end of the month. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1937* 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —— in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1937 


MINING, ETC.— 
ae alae River Hebert, 1 200 


— 


Coal miners, New Water- 34 


ford, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Products— 
Meat packing workers, 
Vancouver, B.C 


140 


a 


Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Win- o 100 
nipeg, Man. 


Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, 
Perth, Ont. 


—_ 


185 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s clothing factory 400 
workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, P.Q. 


2,500 


300 


aed 


Knitting factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Other Wood Products— 
Furniture factory work- 
ers, Hanover, Ont. 


— 


73 


Printing and Publishing— 
Commercial artists, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Or 


85 


Commercial artists, Tor- 1 25 
onto, Ont. 


Alleged lockout commenced April 8, 1937, 
reduction in wages and for changes in 
working conditions; negotiations resulted 
in datal wage increases, terminated May 12. 

68 |Commenced April 26, 1937, for wage in- 

creases; terminated May 3, in favour of 

employer. 


1,800 


Commenced Dec. 29, 1936; against discharge 
of emrloyees claimed to be for union 
activity; terminated May 26 by negotia- 
tions following Royal Commission, com- 
promise. 


3,000 


2,000 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agree- 
ment, increased wages and 40-hour week; 


unter minated. 


Commenced April 14, 1937; for increased 
wages and closed union shop agreement; 
terminated May 15, by conciliation (Dom- 
inion); compromise on wages and agree- 
ment. 


2,000 


Commenced April 15, 1937; for union agree- 
ment with increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated May 7 by conciliation 
(provincial); agreements signed, hours 
reduced, wages to bé arbitrated, 


7,500 


Commenced April 28, 1937; for unicn agree- 
ment with increased wages; terminated 
May 20, 1937; employees’ committee to be 
recognized and wages adjusted. 


4,100 


73 |Commenced April 7, 1937; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity 
and for recognition of shop committee; 
terminated May 1 by negotiations, shop 
committee recognized and men to be re- 
instated. 


325 {Commenced April 20, 1937; for union agree- 
ment with increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated May 8 by conciliation 
(Dominion): union agreement with several 
firms, compromise on wage increase. 


175 |Commenced April 29, 1937; sympathy with 
strike of artists commenced April 20, 1937; 
terminated May 8, compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1937*—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation —— ——____———| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1937—Concluded 


Metal Products— 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont. 1 47 94 |Commenced April 20, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated 
May 3 by conciliation (Crown Attorney); 
compromise on wage increase. 
Non-Metallic Minerals— 


Fire brick and tile work- 1 92 600 {Alleged lockout, commenced April 24, 1937; 
ers, New Glasgow, N.S. re increased wages; terminated May 8, by 
conciliation (provincial); 10 p.c. increase 
4 made. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Toronto, 3 350 3,500 |Commenced April 15, 1937; for increased 
Ont. wages; terminated May 15 by conciliation; 
(Dominion); and negotiations, compromise. 
Longshoremen, Hamilton, 3 214 2,100 };Commenced April 15, 1937; for union recog- 
Ont. nition, increased wages and improved con- 
ditions; terminated May 15, 1937, by 
conciliation (Dominion) and negotiations; 
compromise. 
Longshoremen, Point Ed- 1 150 1,500 |Commenced April 16, 1937; for increased 
ward (Sarnia), Ont. wages; terminated May 15 by conciliation 
(Dominion) and negotiations; compromise. 
TRADE— ; 
Bottle washers, Toronto, iL 5 125 |Commenced April 21, 1937; for increased 
Ont. wages and reduced hours; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business— 
Restaurant workers, Van- 1 3 12 |Commenced April 22, 1937; against discharge 


couver, B.C. of union worker; terminated May 5 by 
negotiations; workers reinstated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1937 


MINING, ETC.— 
Gold miners, Wells (Cari- 


DeG.IRtICH ib. Cit. an. 2 378 2,000 |Commenced May 25, 1987, for union recogni- 
tion and wage increases; unterminated. 
Coal miners, Inverness, N.S. 1 350 1,050 |Commenced May 27, 1937, re distribution of 
work; unterminated. 
Coal miners,Stellarton, N.S. 1 1,100 1,100 |Commenced May 31, 19387, for increased 
wages; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— . 
Cannery workers (female) , 1 165 83 |Commenced May 27, 1937; for increased 
St. Davids, Ont. wages; terminated by negotiations the 


same day; compromise. 
Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe factory workers, 1 100 150 |Commenced May 26, 1937, against dismissal 
Shawinigan Falls, P.Q.. of certain officials; terminated May 27 by 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting and spinning fac- 2 200 2,000 jAlleged lockout for union activity, com- 
tory workers, Kincar- menced May 4, 1937; unterminated. 
dine, Ont. 
Clothing factory workers, 1 250 250 |Commenced May 19, 1937, for union recog- 
Sorel, P.Q. nition and wage increases; terminated 
May 19 by negotiations, in favour of 
workers. 
Clothing factory workers, 1 250 1,500 |Commenced May 24, 1937, for enforcement 
Sorel, P.Q. of agreement terminating strike of May 19; 


unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1937*—Continued 


Industry, occupation 
and locality 


Workers 


Number involved Time loss 


Establish- 
ments 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1937—Continued 
200 {Commenced May 20, 1937; for union recogni- 


Tailors, Toronto, Ont. 


Woollen textile factory 
workers, St. Johns, P.Q. 


Knitting factory workers 
(silk), Sherbrooke, P.Q. 


Miscel. Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers (and 
-lime quarry workers), 
St. John, N.B. 


Box and barrel factory 
workers, Tavistock, 
Ont. 


Furniture factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Pee workers, Sorel, 


Metal factory workers, St. 
John, N.B. 


Automobile seat spring 
factory workers, Wind- 
sor, Ont. 


Automobile castings fac- 
tory workers, Windsor, 
Ont. 


Sheet metal workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Fertilizer factory work- 
ers, St. John, N.B. 


COoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Carpenters and labourers, 
Glace Bay, N.S 
Elevator constructors, 
etc., Montreal, P.Q. 


Highway— 

Labourers and cement 
finishers, New Toronto, 
Ont. 

Highway construction 
workers, Springhill Dis- 
trict, N.S. 


1 
2 


—_ 


ay 


17 


Co = 


20 
200 


650 


52 


110 


300 


300 


200 


200 


85 


150 


22 


60 


40 


140 


tion, wage increase, etc.; unterminated. 


800 |}Commenced May 27, 1937; for reinstatement 


1,300 


175 


50 


600 


7,500 


2,000 


1,300 


3,000 


85 


225 


500 


500 


400 


280 


of employees in accordance with strike settle- 
ment on April 13; terminated May 31 by 
conciliation (provincial) in favour of workers. 


Commenced May 29, 1937, for increased 
wages and improved working conditions; 
unterminated. 


Commenced May 15, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated 
May 19, 1937, by negotiations, in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced May 17, 1937, for increased 
wages and for shop committee; terminated 
May 17, by conciliation (provincial), in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced May 25, 1937, for agreement 
with wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced May 1, 1937, for closed union 
shop agreement and reinstatement of men 
discharged; terminated by conciliation 
(provincial) May 30, open shop union agree- 
ment, wages to be arbitrated. 

Commenced May 7, 1937, for wage increase 
and 44-hour week; terminated May 15 by 
negotiations, compromise, 10 p.c. wage 
increase and 50-hour week. 


Commenced May 11, 1937, for union recogni- 
tion, increased wages, reduced hours; 
terminated May 19, 1937, by conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 

Commenced May 13, 1937, for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union recogni- 
tion; unterminated. 


Commenced May 31, 1937; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


Commenced May 3, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated 
May 4 by conciliation (provincial) in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced May 1, 1937, for increased wages; 
unterminated. 

Commenced May 1, 1937, for increased 
wages; terminated May 12, by negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced May 4, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; lapsed by May 
15, job closed down. 

Commenced May 20, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours; terminated 
May 21 by conciliation (provincial); com- 
promise, hours reduced. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1937*—Concluded 


Industry, occupation . 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
—————$_—_—_—__—_—_——| in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1937—Concluded 


Highway construction 1 140 
ae New Glasgow, 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Caddies (golf), Winnipeg, 1 5 
Man. 


Business and Personal— 
Cleaners and dyers, Tor- 1 30 
onto, Ont. 


420 [Commenced May 27, 1937; for increased 
wages; unterminated. 


350 |Commenced May 22, 1937; against dismissal 
of workers and for increased wages; termi- 
nated May 24, 1937, by negotiations; 
compromise. 


30 |Commenced May 11, 1937; for increased 
wages and reduced hours and union agree- 
ment; terminated May 11 by negotiations; 
compromise, hours reduced, wage increase 

pending. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in the 
Lasour Gazette from month to month, bring- 
ing down to date that given in the March 
issue, in the review of Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and Other Countries, 1936. The latter 
review included a table summarizing the prin- 
cipal statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 
1919 in the several countries for which such 
figures were available. Many countries pub- 
lish these statistics only once each year, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an 
interval of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the latest figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 
obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 115 and 11 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 126 in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 79,200 work- 
ers with a time loss of 478,000 man working 
days for the month. 

Of the 115 disputes beginning in April, 35 
were over demands for increases in wages and 
24 were over other wage questions; 6 were over 
questions of working hours; 25 were over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 


ticular classes or persons; 10 were over other 
matters concerning working conditions; 12 
were over questions of trade union principle 
and 3 disputes were due to sympathetic action. 


Final settlements were reached in 90 disputes 
during April of which 22 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 39 were settled in favour of 
the employers and 29 resulted in compromises. 
In the cases of 10 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

The strike of London busmen, reported in 
the May Lazour GazeTTs, was terminated on 
May 28 when the busmen returned to work 
under conditions similar to those prevailing 
before May 1, when the strike began. The 
return to work was ordered by the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, which took over 
the negotiations from the Central Bus Com- 
mittee about May 25, after the report of a 
court of inquiry stated that the men’s claims 
regarding impaired health due to working 
conditions should be imvestigated further 
by a properly qualified body. In ordering 
the 25,000 men to return to work the secretary 
of the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
stated that a foundation had been laid “for 
building up a new and proper structure of 
agreement and schedule-making for the bus 
industry.” 

A dispute over jurisdiction between the 
Mineworkers’ Federation of Great Britain and 
the Nottinghamshire Miners’ Industrial Union 
threatened to involve the entire coal mining 
industry of Great Britain in a strike during the 
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latter part of May. The smaller union had 
agreed to amalgamate with the Federation but 
friction arose in regard to the taking back of 
some workers who had been on strike at a 
colliery in Harworth, Nottinghamshire, as a 
result of which the component parts of the 
Federation gave notice of their intention to 
call a nation-wide strike. Negotiations between 
the unions involved, the mine owners and 
representatives of the government were suc- 
cessful in arranging terms satisfactory to all 
parties of the Harworth dispute and in com- 
pleting the amalgamation of the unions, thus 
removing the threat of the nation-wide strike. 


Mexico 


On or about May 28, about 17,000 workers 
in the oil industries of Mexico went on strike 
demanding a daily minimum wage of $1.70, a 
forty-hour week, forty-six holidays with pay 
per year, pensions of from 75 to 100 per cent 
after 25 to 30 years’ service, and free medical 
care. Under the Mexican law, if in the opinion 
of the National Labour Board, a strike has 
been legally called, the employers must pay 
the strikers while arbitration is being carried 
on. In the present instance the Board has 
ruled that the strike was legally called. While 
negotiations are going forward, the govern- 
ment owned oil company has been supplying 
gasoline and oil for buses, trucks and in some 
cases private cars. 


United States 


Statistics for the year 1936 show that it was 
characterized by a relatively large number of 
strikes, which on the average were small as 
measured in terms of the number of workers 
involved and resulting time loss. There were 
2,172 strikes in 1986—an increase of 8 per cent 
over 1935, an increase of 17 per cent over 1934 
and a larger number than in any year since 
1921. The number of workers involved in the 
1936 strikes was 788,648—29 per cent less than 
in 1935 and 46 per cent less than in 1984. The 
number of man-days of idleness because of 
strikes in 1936 was 138,901,956, which was 10 
per cent less than in 1935 and 29 per cent less 
than in 1934. (United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Monthly Labor Review, May 1937.) 


The decline in the number of workers in- 
volved in 1936 as compared with the two 
previous years is explained in part by the 
fact that there were no extremely large strikes 
during the year, whereas in September, 1935, 
there was a short but wide-spread strike of 
400,000 bituminous coal-miners, and in Sep- 
tember, 1934, there was the general textile 
strike, in which more than 300,000 workers 
were involved. 
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The greatest number of strikes in any one 
industry group was in the textile industries 
where 455 occurred during 1936. The other 
industry groups affected by large numbers of 
strikes were: building and construction, 230; 
transportation and communication, 165; trade, 
164; lumber and allied products, 143; domestic 
and personal service, 116; and food and kindred 
products, 106. The industry groups with the 
largest numbers of workers involved in strikes 
during the year were: textiles, 128,578; trans- 
portation and communication, 83,231; rubber 
products, 76,699; domestic and personal service 
72,246; mining, 56,063; and _ transportation 
equipment, 54,049. Nearly 60 per cent of the 
1936 time loss occurred in five industry groups: 
textiles, 2,777,498; transportation and com- 
munication, 2,095,435; mining, 1,237,470; lum- 
ber and allied products, 1,019,284; and machin- 
ery manufacturing industries, 944,720. 


In approximately half of the strikes ending 
in 1936, in which an equal proportion of the 
workers were involved, the major issues were 
union recognition, discrimination, or other 
union organization matters. “Recognition, 
wages, and hours” was the most common com- 
bination of issues. In 385 per cent of the 
strikes, involving a like proportion of workers, 
the major issues were wages and hours with 
demands for wage increases predominating. 

Of the 2,156 strikes which ended in 1936, 
991 were settled substantially in favour of 
the workers, 508 were settled by making 
partial concessions to the workers or by com- 
promises with them; and 592 strikes were 
settled in favour of the employers. Results in 
the remaining 65 strikes were indefinite. 


Settlements of 43 per cent of the strikes, 
including about an equal proportion of the 
workers involved, were negotiated directly by 
the employers and representatives of the or- 
ganized workers. In about 30 per cent of the 
strikes, including 41 per cent of the workers 
involved, the parties to the dispute were 
assisted by government conciliators or labour 
boards, in reaching settlements. In most of 
these cases the workers were represented by 
union officials. Private conciliators or arbi- 
trators were instrumental in negotiating 
settlements of 3 per cent of the strikes. 


“S1t-Down” STRIKES 


The article in the Monthly Labour Review 
dealing with industrial disputes in 1936 con- 
tains a section dealing with the so-called “sit- 
down” or “stay-in” strikes. In part, it states :— 

So called “sit-down” or “stay-in” strikes seem 
to fall into five groups:— 


(1) A stoppage for a few moments or a few 
hours until a specific grievance is settled, at 
which time work is resumed. 
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(2) A stoppage by a group of workers which 
arouses sentiment for a general walk-out. The 
general walk-out thereupon develops into a 
regular picketing strike. 

(3) A sit-down for a few hours, when the 
employer forces the employees out and closes 
the plant. The dispute thereupon assumes the 
nature of a lock-out. 

(4) A procedure whereby dissatisfied em- 
ployees report for work each day or shift but 
sit at their places and refuse to work. They 
go home at the end of each shift. 

(5) A stay-in strike, in which a portion of 
all of the strikers stay in the plant overnight. 


In 48 of the 2,172 strikes which began in 
1936, the strikers stayed in the plants for one 
day or longer after quitting work. In some 
of these cases, the disputes were settled by 
the close of the day and work was resumed the 
following day. In others, workers were ejected 
or walked out at the close of the shift and set 
up picket lines around the plants until the 
disputes were adjusted. In 22 instances the 
strikers stayed in the building one or more 
nights. Usually the “stay-in” was only a night 
or two. Some, however, lasted a week or more. 
In one case the strikers stayed in the plant 
for 8 weeks. 

Preliminary figures indicate that about 610 
strikes began in March, 1987, in which about 
265,000 workers were involved. There were 
140 strikes which continued into March from 
preceding months making a total of 750 in 
progress during the month. About 317,000 
workers were involved in these strikes which 
resulted in 3,820,000 man days of idleness in 
March. As compared with the previous month, 
the March figures indicate increases of 165 per 


cent in the number of strikes, 148 per cent in 
the number of workers involved, and 121 per 
cent in time loss. 

Since the summer of 1936, the Steel Workers’ 
Organization Committee has been attempting 
to organize steel industry workers in unions 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. An agreement with the largest 
company in the industry was signed in March 
without a strike. On May 12, about 25,000 
employees of the Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corporation of Pittsburg and Aliquippa, Penn- 
sylvania, ceased work demanding a written 
collective bargaining contract. The strike was 
terminated on May 14, when the employers 
agreed to deal with the union if a referendum 
under the auspices of the National Labour 
Relations Board showed that the majority of 
their employees wished to be represented by 
the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers of North America, through 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. On 
May 19, more than 80 per cent of the workers 
voted for representation by this union. On 
May 26, about 75,000 employees of five other 
companies located in Ohio, Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana and New York ceased work 
demanding union recognition. Disorders oc- 
curred at several points the most serious being 
at South Chicago on May 30 when five men 
were killed and over 75 strikers and policemen 
were injured. Attempts to reach a settlement 
in this dispute are still being made. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER IN DISPUTE BETWEEN BURNS AND 
COMPANY LIMITED AND EMPLOYEES AT VANCOUVER PLANT 


elect report of the Commissioner appointed 

by the provincial government under the 
Public Inquiries Act, Mr. Justice J. C. Mc- 
Intosh of Victoria, to investigate the dispute 
causing a cessation of work since Dec. 30, 
1936, was made public recently. 

A number of employees, apparently about 
140 out of 280, had ceased work on Dec. 30, 
following the dismissal on Dec. 29, of 19 em- 
ployees including the officers and executive of 
the Meat Cutters and Packing House Em- 
ployees Union, Federal Local 95. The union 
claimed that the dismissals were for union ac- 
tivity, and that several had previously been 
urged by the management to leave the union, 
whereas the company stated that their ser- 
vices were unsatisfactory. The packing plant 
and retail stores selling the company’s prod- 
ucts were picketed. 

At the request of the officers of the Trades 
and Labour Council the western representa- 
tive of the Department and the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia inter- 
viewed the management but were not suc- 


cessful in bringing about a settlement. (La- 
BouR GazertTe, January 1937, p. 18.) Later a 
conference called by the Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia on Jan. 19, did not result 
in a settlement, and subsequent proposals 
that the dispute should be referred to a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act were not successful as the employees would 
not resume work unless the management would 
reinstate those dismissed. In the meantime 
about 100 of the strikers were stated to have 
been replaced. The appointment of a pro- 
vincial commission on Feb. 17 followed. After 
taking evidence from March 17 to March 30, 
the Commissioner presided at a conference of 
the representatives of the parties but a settle- 
ment was not reached. 

Following the publication of the report, 
the union announced that the recommenda~ 
tions of the Commissioner were acceptable 
but the company refused to reinstate the 
strikers, because it would be necessary to dis- 
charge many of those working in the estab- 
lishment for some months. An offer was made 
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to take the strikers back as there was room 
for them if the dispute was called off. This 
offer, however, had not been accepted by the 
end of the month, but a number of employees 
returned to work on May 26, and negotiations 
as to others were reported to be in progress 
early in June. 


The text of the report follows: 


Text of Commissioner’s Report 


To 
His Honour, 
The Administrator of the Province of 
British Columbia: 


May it please your Honour: 

By virtue of the commission issued to me 
under the Great Seal of the Province to hold 
an inquiry under the provisions of the Public 
Inquiries Act into the causes leading up to the 
labour dispute between Burns & Company 
Limited and its employees; into the question 
of what efforts have been made towards settle- 
ment of the said dispute; into all matters 
incident to the foregoing; and to report in 
writing as soon as conveniently may be after 
concluding such inquiry, and to include recom- 
mendations as to settlement of the dispute in 
a fair and amicable manner; and such inquiry 
having been held, no objection having been 
taken by either party to its jurisdiction or the 
right to pass upon and adjust the present 
differences between the parties, it is expedient 
and in the public interest because of the serious 
and emergent situation which exists, that im- 
mediate effect be given thereto by the instant 
making and public release of such report and 
recommendations, which procedure you have 
zraciously approved, and with the consent of 
the Honourable George S. Pearson, Minister 
of Labour, the following is submitted. 


The situation disclosed is unusual in labour 
disputes in Canada. No question of wage scale, 
hours of work or working conditions has arisen 
or is involved, as all such conditions were 
and are satisfactory to those affected, but con- 
sisted wholly of the activities of the newly 
formed labour union to which the majority of 
the employees belonged and the retaliatory 
reaction of the employing company’s manager 
in relation thereto. Much valuable data was 
supplied relating to the operations of the com- 
pany here, the uninterrupted continuity of 
which is so important to the community, the 
difficulties which beset those operations, and 
the contemplated plans for pensions and im- 
proved working and social conditions, but 
such recitals are unnecessary in deciding the 
main issue as they are merely corollary thereto. 
It is also considered unnecessary to set forth in 
detail all the happenings which have taken 
place, as many were unfortunate and ill ad- 
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vised, and their repetition would only tend to 
disrupt the avowed desire of both parties to 
reach a satisfactory conclusion of their differ- 
ences, aided by the conduct of the employees 
during a very trying period, which has, gen- 
erally speaking, been admirable. Several inde- 
cisive conferences of an authorized committee 
of the employees and the management of the 
company, at the request of your Commissioner, 
have been held during the inquiry without 
reaching a satisfactory conclusion. Therefore 
the real issue only will be dealt with, and the 
resulting conclusions and recommendations 
stated. 


In April, 1936, a number of the plant em- 
ployees considered it desirable and in the 
interest of all, to form a trades union, and in 
due course a charter was granted to them by 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
as Meat Cutters and Packing House Employees 
Union, Federal Local 95, and a constitution 
was adopted which contained no power for the 
extension of membership to others than crafts- 
men. This union was formed with the sole 
purpose of advancing and protecting the 
interests of the company’s plant employees 
and meat cutters generally in Vancouver and 
vicinity, and to improve the conditions of the 
workers, and with no ulterior motive. 


As is usual in such cases, a business agent 
was appointed in the person, unforunately as 
it developed, of one confessedly and wholly 
without experience in trade and union practices, 
and whose activities outran his discretion and 
authority as to the union’s true objectives. He 
received from some unknown source the un- 
fortunate and mistaken idea of recruiting 
owners of retail butcher shops, being employers 
of labour, in addition to those workmen prop- 
erly eligible as trade unionists, to extend the 
membership and to increase his remuneration, 
and with the object of increasing the force of 
the union by adding such retailers as members 
of a section of it, which is foreign to regular 
trade union practice in the type of employ- 
ment here involved. This mistake was later 
recognized and rectified by the formation of a 
separate and distinct organization by the 
retail butchers concerned. His activities in 
this direction were unknown to many members 
of the union, but must have been known to the 
members of the executive. 


This repugnant affiliation had serious reper- 
cussions in the broken relationships of the 
company and its customers, and was later 
greatly detrimental to its business operations. 
The activities of the business agent, the wear- 
ing of union buttons by certain employees of 
the company while at work, and the general 
activities of the union, so disturbed the man- 
ager (only recently appointed and not fully 
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conversant with local conditions and the per- 
sonnel of the plant) that in November he had 
the employees of several departments in the 
plant brought before him in groups and as 
individuals, and informed them (among other 
things) that they must discontinue their union 
activities or be penalized in the manner 
described by reliable witnesses; that he would 
not allow union activities to interfere with or 
be projected into the business of the company. 
No complaint was made by the manager of 
the service rendered by the employees, and an 
increase in pay was promised and later put 
into effect. He also informed the employees 
that they should seek to deal with the com- 
pany in matters of mutual concern only 
through the medium of a plant or company 
union with no outside affiliations, this being 
the method adopted by most packing plants of 
consequence in Canada and United States, of 
bargaining between the employees and em- 
ployer, functioning in many cases side by 
side with a local union in such plants. 

On December 29, 1936, on instructions of the 
manager, nineteen employees of the company 
were discharged, all being members of the 
union, and including all members of the 
union’s executive and its officials, without as- 
signing any legitimate reason or excuse for 
such action, although most of these employees 
had been long with the company and the 
previous service of most of them satisfactory. 
These men thus reasonably assumed that they 
had been dismissed for their union activities 
and not for unsatisfactory service. The 
executive of the union thereupon, acting upon 
the authority vested in them by a resolution 
of the union previously passed in general meet- 
ing, declared a strike of the employees of the 
company, which action was confirmed the 
following day by a secret ballot of the members 
at a general meeting with only three dissenting 
votes, and was further considered confirmed in 
January 12, 1937. 

Two major mistakes were thus made by the 
two representatives of the parties, that of the 


business agent of the union and that of the 


manager of the company which precipitated 
the present crisis. The provocation of the 
union in bringing in as a section of the union 
the retail butchers, many of whom were cus- 
tomers of the company, was followed by the 
retaliatory discharge by the company of the 
nineteen employees without (although not 
legally necessary) assigning a proper and 
legitimate reason for such drastic action. The 
intermingling of those nine employees against 
whom cause could be assigned, and those ten 
against whom no cause could be assigned ex- 
cept their activities as executives of their 
union, left only one implication. The manager 
must have known and anticipated that his 


action would culminate in a walkout of the 
employees, being members of the union. 


Both mistakes were grave errors of judg-. 
ment, made without proper deliberation and 
thought as to the results. Both parties were 
equally culpable in the making of them and 
both are equally responsible for the strike 
which ensued. The result has been far reach- 
ing in its effects, and the community in gen- 
eral as well as the company have suffered 
from the disruption of normal business rela- 
tions, and the employees have suffered from 
the consequent misery and privations of 
themselves and their families, all established 
citizens of the community and not transient 
labour. This unfortunate condition would 
never have arisen if just consideration had 
been given to the rights of each by reasonable 
and deliberate discussion at the proper time. 
Settlement could have been had if the media- 
tion offered by Government labour officials 
had been accepted, or by a conciliation board 
established under the prescribed conditions 
of the Department of Labour of Canada. The 
unnecessary loss of employment by the others 
has happily brought forth the bona fide desire 
of the parties to effect a fair and reasonable 
settlement. Both are agreed in principle that 
the present condition is untenable and should 
be ended. This can only be accomplished by 
the agreed return of the employees to their 
regular employment with the company, and 
difficulty in reaching such a desired conclusion 
lies only in the detail to be worked out and 
followed. This detail is the manner of re- 
turn, in what numbers and the time for re- 
employment of the employees affected. There 
is also the question of the dismissal and dis- 
posal of the nineteen employees, members of 
the union, and of its executive, seemingly dis- 
missed for their union activities, nine of whom, 
however, it is found were discharged in fact 
for services unsatisfactory to the company. 
The situation is complicated by the fact of a 
number of employees, not members of the 
union, continuing in their employment, the 
taking on by the company of new employees 
in the place of those who left, and the lapse 
of time since the strike occurred, all making 
for some difficulty of adjustment. As is usual 
in such cases the men taken on for the dura- 
tion of the strike will probably leave of their 
own accord on settlement being made. 


No agreement having been arrived at by 
the parties, it has been devolved upon your 
Commissioner to supply a plan of settlement 
which is possible of application, workable, and 
effective within a reasonable time. 

It is submitted as a reasonable plan for the 
reinstating in employment of the 131 em- 
ployees affected, apart from the nine men- 
tioned, that the company shall re-employ 50 
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of those former employees in April 1937, 41 
in May 1937, and the remainder being 40, in 
June 1937, accelerating the numbers if the 
opportunity offers, at the scale of wages and 
working conditions now existing with the fol- 
lowing provisos: 

(a) The selection of such employees shall be 
by some arrangement agreeable to the parties, 
married men in any event to be first selected 
when possible. 

(b) Upon this settlement being made effec- 
tive the union shall immediately return the 
products of the company to the fair list. 


(ec) There shall be no discrimination on the 
part of the company towards returning em- 
ployees because of their former union activities. 


(d) The employees shall have the right to be- 
long to any organization or association of their 
own choosing, and the company shall recognize 
a committee elected by al! of its employees to 
represent them in their dealings with the com- 
pany’s management. 

(e) The nine employees objected to by the 
company for cause shall have the privilege of 
appearing before the management of the com- 
pany and being heard. 


It is considered advisable that the Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Company, 
Mr. John Burns, or his personal representa- 
tive meet the committee of the union which 
had been appointed during the negotiations, 
at the earliest possible date to implement 
these recommendations. The services of your 
Commissioner (if required) to be at all times 
available. 


It is not submitted but suggested for obvious 
reasons, having regard to the future harmony 
of all concerned, that both the business agent 
of the union and the manager of the com- 
pany be transplanted by their respective em- 
ployers to other fields of endeavour. 


It is to be expected that the lessons of the 
past will so heavily weigh upon the minds of 
everyone concerned that future disturbances 
will be carefully avoided by the use of con- 
ciliatory methods. 


Effective machinery should be provided by 
the Legislature of the Province for the ameli- 
oration of industrial disputes, as the subsisting 
legislation is sadly inadequate. 

A pleasing and satisfactory factor apparent 
throughout the proceedings was the consist- 
ently pacific attitude of Mr. John Burns, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the company, 
who reached far in friendly advances toward 
settlement, reminiscent of the late lamented 
Senator Burns whose just and generous treat- 
ment of his employees is still a living mem- 
ory. 

Due recognition is given to the efforts of the 
Department: of Labour of British Columbia 
through its Minister, Honourable George S. 
Pearson, its Deputy Minister, Mr. Adam Bell, 
and the Department of Labour of Canada 


through its western representative, Mr. F. E. 
Harrison, to end this complicated dispute. 

My personal thanks are due to C. H. Locke, 
Esquire, K.C. of counsel for the company and 
to W. W. Lefeaux, Esquire, of counsel for the 
union, for their unfailing courtesy and their 
fair and reasonable presentation of the claims 
of their respective clients, which has proved 
invaluable. 





Occupational-Disease Legislation in the 
United States 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United 
States Department of Labor has published a 
bulletin (No. 625) entitled “Occupational- 
Disease Legislation in the United States, 1936”. 
In a preface to the bulletin, the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics states that “One of the 
most serious flaws of accident compensation 
systems in the United States is the failure of 
most State legislation to include injuries due 
to occupational diseases.” The Commissioner 
points out that at present, the systems in 
operation in 16 States, as well as those of the 
Federal Government and of Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Phillippine Islands, compensate 
for at least some types of occupational disease ; 
while a few have a complete coverage. The 
other 30 States having accident compensation 
make no such provisions, their laws distin- 
guishing between injuries due to sudden physi- 
cal violence and those resulting from slow 
development of disease. 

The report deals with the history and devel- 
opment of occupational-disease legislation in 
the United States. It gives the provisions of 
existing laws for those jurisdictions where such 
laws exist. 





The United States Employment Service has 
published two bulletins prepared by the Divis- 
ion of Standards and Research, one entitled 
“Filling 9 Million Jobs,” the other “Who are 
the Job-Seekers.” 

For three years the United States Employ- 
ment Service has been developing a statistical 
reporting program designed to reflect the activ- 
ities of the Service and to provide reliable in- 
formation concerning employment conditions 
as reflected in the employment offices. The 
bulletin “Filling 9 Million Jobs” presents an 
analysis of all registrations received in the 
two-year period, July 1, 1984—June 30, 1936, 
and of all placements made during the same 
period. The national situation is stressed in 
the analysis referred to. The report states, 
however, that similar data is available for 
each State. The report “Who are the Job 
Seekers” gives an analysis of the occupational 
and employment characteristics of some 7,800,- 
000 persons actively registered with the em- 
ployment offices in December, 1935, and ap- 
proximately 6,600,000 job-seekers in July, 1936. 
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LEGISLATION IN CANADA CONCERNING OCCUPATIONAL DISEASES 


Survey of Regulations of Dominion and Provincial Authorities 


66 O really satisfactory definition of occupa- 

tional disease exists,” it was stated by 
the Committee on Occupational Diseases of the 
International Labour Conference, 1925, but, 
for the purpose of this article, the term is used 
loosely to apply to diseases affecting certain 
classes of workers, diseases caused by the 
occupation or the conditions under which the 
occupation is carried on. An industrial disease, 
on the other hand, is common to all workers 
in the industry and not confined to certain 
occupations but the terms are used _ inter- 
changeably. While some diseases have been 
recognized for centuries as occupational in 
origin, it is only within the last few decades 
that the regulation of unhealthy trades has 
been carried out in most industrial countries 
by scientific methods. 


The risks to which workers are exposed 
vary from one industry to another. During 
and since the war, in addition to the better 
known hazards to health arising from harmful 
conditions of work such as excessive heat or 
dampness, glare, noise, skin irritation, or nerve 
or muscle strain due to abnormal position, and 
from the use of certain substances producing 
dust, gases, vapours and fumes, often poison- 
ous, there have been added the dangers from 
poisonous substances used in new industries 
or in connection with new methods in estab- 
lished industries. Among the newer industries 


are those producing artificial silk, certain 
chemicals, rubber goods and electrical ap- 
paratus. 


On the other hand, the improvement of in- 
dustrial methods and the introduction of safety 
devices, better ventilation in workshops and 
strict rules for collective and _ individual 
hygiene can do much to mitigate the harmful 
effects of operations previously considered as 
being dangerous or unhealthy. 

In older industrial countries, knowledge of 
occupational diseases has been increased 
through the adoption of three principal 
measures: (1) the compulsory notification of 
such diseases, (2) the organization of medical 
inspection in industry and (38) their com- 
pensation. The reports on the administration 
of these ineasures provided a source of steadily 
increasing information and facilitated the study 
of certain diseases and the conditions causing 
them. Subsequent legislation providing for 
detailed regulation of working conditions in 
dangerous industries and prohibiting or re- 
stricting the use of certain substances has been 
based on the information thus obtained. With- 
-out such information, provisions for the safety 
and health of industrial workers were neces- 
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sarily directed to ensuring that young persons 
entering employment were physically fit and 
requiring the maintenance of such general 
hygienic conditions as satisfactory ventilation, 
temperature and relative freedom from damp- 
ness, dust, fumes and so on. 


In Canada where industry developed later 
and where mining and, particularly, manu- 
facturing are of more importance in some 
provinces than in others, there are fewer statu- 
tory regulations with respect to dangerous 
trades and, except in the matter of compensa- 
tion for industrial diseases, these are chiefly 
confined to two or three provinces. Under 
the provincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts, 
compensation is paid to workmen suffering 
from certain industrial diseases. In Ontario, 
since 1932, physicians have been required to 
report industrial diseases coming to their atten- 
tion to the Division of Industrial Hygiene of 
the Department of Health. In none of the 
other provinces does the law require the 
notification of such diseases but in Quebec, 
by an amendment to the Public Health Act 
in 1928, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Health, has power to make regulations respect- 
ing the notification of occupational diseases. 


As regards medical inspection of industry, 
there can thardly be said to be any inspection 
of this kind in Canada. In no Canadian 
province do medical inspectors form part of 
the factory inspectorate and there is no regular 
medical inspection of factories as in Great 
Britain and several European countries. The 
services of the provincial health authorities 
may be called on in special cases and in On- 
tario there is active co-operation between the 
Factory Inspection Branch of the Department 
of Labour and the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene. In all the provincial factory laws, 
except that of New Brunswick, there is a 
section, copied originally from the British Act, 
permitting the factory inspector to take with 
him into any factory a qualified physician. 

In some large plants a physician is employed 


for full time; in many others part-time ser- 
vices are provided. Important as industrial 
health services may be, such voluntary pro- 
vision by employers for the medical care of 
their employees, falls outside the limits of this 
article. It is proposed to set out here what 
has been done (1) by the Dominion and (2) 
by the provincial authorities with respect to 
occupational diseases and hygiene. Only legis- 
Jative and administrative action by public 
authorities is dealt with. 
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DOMINION 


In February, 1919, largely as a result of the 
reports of the Health of Munitions Workers’ 
Committee and of the newly created Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board in Britain, the Hon- 
orary Advisory Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research of the Dominion Government 
established a Committee on Industrial Fatigue. 
Its purpose was, “in the first place, to consider 
to what extent fatigue is a factor in industry 
in Canada and to what extent it calls for 
scientific investigation; in the second place, 
to establish means for research if this should 
seem desirable.” The committee of nine mem- 
bers was composed of leading physiologists in 
the universities, a psychologist, a representative 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
and one of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and a woman conversant with the 
problems of women in industry. 

The Committee set up a local bureau in 
Toronto to collect literature and compile in- 
formation pertaining to industrial hygiene and 
decided “to undertake certain investigations 
into working conditions in Toronto and neigh- 
bourhood” under the direction of Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham, at that time lecturer in industrial 
hygiene in the University of Toronto. A sur- 
vey of general conditions in industries in 
Toronto was accordingly made and the results 
published in 1921 as No. 7 of the reports of 
the Honorary Advisory Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research. After pointing out 
the need for research into some specific prob- 
lem in order to gain the confidence of industry, 
the report states :— 

In addition to this need of conducting some 
definite research it is felt that the whole 
position as regards occupational disease calls 
for investigation. This should include research 
into the effects of substances in use with 
recommendations as to the best preventive 
measures. 

The Committee on Industrial Fatigue re- 
quested in 1920 that its name be changed to 
that of the Committee on Industrial Hygiene 
but since public health is one of the functions 
of the Dominion Department of Health which 
was created in 1920, the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Research recommended that the 
work of the Committee should be taken over 
by that Department in order to avoid duplica- 
tion. No action was taken by the Dominion 
Department but the Provincial Board of 
Health of Ontario established in the same year 
a Division of Industrial Hygiene with Dr. J. G. 
Cunningham as Director. 

In 1926, the Dominion Department of Health 
referred to the National Research Council of 
Canada (the successor of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Research) the ques- 
tion of the health hazard connected with the 
spraying of paint by compressed air machines 
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on buildings, railway cars, ships, automobiles, 
furniture, enamel ware, etc. Action on the 
matter had been urged for some time by labour 
organizations. An Associate Committee on 
Spray Painting, which was appointed by the 
Research Council, published in 1930 a Review 
of Literature dealing with Health Hazards in 
Spray Painting. Certain recommendations as 
regards the ingredients in the paint, ventilation 
of the operator’s booth, masks for operators 
and the air pressure, were made with a view 
to lessening the danger. It was recommended, 
further, that no person under 20 years of age 
should be engaged as an operator of a paint- 
spraying machine, that operators should be 
medically examined to determine their fitness 
for the work and should be re-examined every 
three months to ensure against ill effects. 
Another publication of the Research Council 
deals with Health Hazards in the Radium 
Industry (1935). 

Under the Department of Health Act of 
1919 the powers given to the Minister included 
all matters relating to the health of the people 
of Canada over which the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has jurisdiction. The Act provided for 
co-operation with provincial and other health 
authorities with a view to the co-ordination of 
the efforts for improving public health and 
for the collection and publication of informa- 
tion relating to public health, improved sanita- 
tion and the social and industrial conditions 
affecting the health of the people. The Gov- 
ernor in Council is empowered to make regu- 
lations to carry out the provisions of the Act. 
In explaining certain increases in the estimates 
for the Department of Pensions and National 
Health for the fiscal year, 1987-38, the Muin- 
ister told the House of Commons on January 
10, 1937, that it was his intention to appoint. 
to his department an officer to deal with indus- 
trial hygiene. He stated:— 

It is proposed to enlarge the sphere of 

the activities of the Department ... and to 
make a further study of industrial hygiene. It 
is proposed to go in for more publicity and 
health education. . . It will also give us an 
opportunity, not to overlap provincial work on 
industrial hygiene, but of doing what a great 
many provincial ministers of health asked us to 
do, of making studies which they require. For 
instance, there has arisen in the country and in 
the republic to the south of us a great demand 
for a further knowledge of silicosis. So far, 
that has been looked after entirely by the 
provinces. ... But if a certain further amount 
were granted it would be possible for the federal 
government to give what the doctors are fond 
of calling “leadership in health” in respect to. 
certain industrial diseases which are common to 
all the provinces. . . 
Accordingly, a division of industrial hygiene 
has been established in the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Health and it is expected that it will 
be functioning within a few months. 
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Two measures taken by the Dominion auth- 
orities were designed directly to prevent an- 
thrax and phosphorus poisoning. Both have 
to do with the importation of articles. 

ANTHRAX 

An order in council of August 12, 1920, re- 
vised on March 12, 1930, protects from anthrax 
persons whose employment necessitates the 
handling of wool and hair. These regulations 
of the Dominion Government made under the 
authority of the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act and requiring certificates from foreign ex- 
porters that wool and hair destined for Canada 
are free from infection, give effect to a Recom- 
mendation of the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1919. 

PHOSPHORUS POISONING 

The White Phosphorus Matches Act was en- 
acted in 1914. This action, too, was taken as 
a result of an international labour conference, 
a forerunner of the International Labour Con- 
ference provided for by the Treaty of Peace. 
In 1906 at a meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation for Labour Legislation at Berne, Swit- 
zerland, a convention was drawn up providing 
for the prohibition of the importation and 
manufacture of matches made with wh:te phos- 
phorus. Great Britain gave its adherence to 
the Berne Convention in 1908 and at that 
time the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
informed the Governor-General of the Do- 
minion of the action of the British Govern- 
ment and inquired whether the Canadian 
Government desired to join the United King- 
dom in the matter. The Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, thereupon, obtained infor- 
mation from the provinces as to the extent 
of the match-making industry and the need for 
legislation on the subject. Factories using 
white phosphorus were found to exist in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick and Quebec and one 
was starting business in Ontario. A number 
of deaths from phosphorus poisoning had al- 
ready occurred in Canada and there were 
cases of illness due to it. A Bill to implement 
the Convention was introduced in the House 
of Commons in November, 1910, and finally 
passed in May, 1914. 


PROVINCIAL 


The regulation of workplaces and of em- 
ployment conditions is, in general, a matter for 
the provincial authorities and not for the 
Dominion. Under the Public Health Acts of 
all the provinces general power is given to the 
provincial health authorities to inspect work- 
places and make regulations regarding them 
but in all the provinces the inspection of work- 
ing conditions has been left mainly to the 
department of government administering la- 
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bour laws. In Quebec, however, regulations 
governing industrial establishments have been 
made by the provincial Bureau of Health. In 
all the provinces the health authorities are 
responsible for hygienic conditions in construc- 
tion, mining and lumbering camps. 

Only in Alberta is the prevention of indus- 
trial diseases expressly mentioned in the 
Public Health Act. Since 1919 the Alberta 
Board of Health has had power to issue regu- 
lations for the prevention and remedying of 
industrial and occupational diseases. No 
orders appear to have been made under this 
section, however. In Ontario there is an 
industrial hygiene branch of the Department 
of Health. 

In Saskatchewan the Public Health Act 
was amended in 1934 to provide for a Health 
Services Board which “may advise employers 
and employees in cities with respect to the 
establishment of health services for such em- 
ployees.” 

Laws providing for the regulation and in- 
spection of mines and factories have been 
enacted in all provinces but Prince Edward 
Island. All the Factory Acts contain general 
provisions as to sanitation and the statutes of 
British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan stipulate that no person 
shall keep a factory so that the health of 
any person is likely to be permanently in- 
jured, Except that the word “permanently” 
is omitted, there is the same requirement in 
the Alberta and Ontario laws. Under this 
general stipulation the factory inspectors may 


determine what conditions are likely to 
injure the health of any worker. 
Two Recommendations of the Interna- 


tional Labour Conference have to do with 
the prevention of industrial diseases through 
labour inspection. In 1919, a Recommenda- 
tion was adopted— 

that each member of the International Labour 
Organization which has not already done so 
should establish as soon as possible, not only a 
system of efficient factory inspection, but also 
in addition thereto a government service espe- 
cially charged with the duty of safeguarding the 
health of the workers, which will keep in touch 
with the International Labour Office. 

In 1923, the Conference approved a Recom- 
mendation setting out the “general principles 
which practice shows to be the best calculated 
to ensure uniform, thorough and effective en- 
forcement. . . of all measures for the protec- 
tion of the workers,” including the functions 
and powers of inspectors, their qualifications 
and training and the standard and methods 
of inspection. The following paragraph of 
the Recommendation relates directly to the 
inspection of dangerous trades: 
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In view of the difficult scientifie and technical 

questions which arise under the conditions of 
modern industry in connection with processes 
involving the use of dangerous materials, the 
removal of injurious dusts and gases, the use of 
electrical plant and other matters, it is essential 
that experts having competent medical, engineer- 
ing, electrical or other scientific training and 
experience should be employed by the State for 
dealing with such. problems. 
It was also recommended that, as far as pos- 
sible, every establishment should be visited 
by an inspector for purposes of general inspec- 
tion at least once a year and that certain es- 
tablishments including those in which danger- 
ous or unhealthy processes are carried on 
should be visited much more frequently. 

On this latter point, it is interesting to 
note that the Correspondence Committee on 


Industry 
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Industrial Hygiene of the International La- 
bour Organziation, which consists of promi- 
nent scientists in various industrial countries 
(and of which Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director 
of the Ontario Division of Industrial Hygiene 
is 2 member) considered the subject of medi- 
cal inspection of unhealthy industries with a 
view to introducing uniformity on this sub- 
ject in the laws of the different countries. 

The Committee was of the opinion :— 
1. That medical inspection should be carried 
out by medical factory inspectors or, if 


such were not available. by doctors ap- 
pointed by the competent authority. 

2. That the industries and callings which in 
the first place should be subjected to 
periodical medical inspection should be 
the following— 


Minimum Periodicity of Visits 
of Inspection 


Manufacture of lead colours and other lead compounds........ At least once a month 


Mining of lead, zinc, mercury, and their ores... 
Manufacture of storage ‘batteries: VStbeelone... 


eoeoee ee eee eee ee eo 


eee ee ee eo we ee oe 


Manufacture and use of aromatic nitro and amido-derivatives.. “ So 2 a 


Grinding Of paso Shag. Ana Ge' a epee s © niece +0 
lead processes, carbon bisulphide 

processes, benzo] procesSeS.......-ccseecees 
Use of lead-in the pottery tadustrye i... :..0% 0... 
Manufacture of alkaline chromates............ 
Gomipressed ale works isauy Gb ee FS Se. 


Manufacture of indiarubber, 


EU TE CUCL Wo seis Sates Gara ches hie ae i ae ee Ec reces. 6 


aves CLD Every month 
ce “e 


ooo eee ee oe ee eee 


ce ce 


cose eee eco eee eo 


fay Sais Mis CR eee According to special circum- 


stances 


Jobs d gs Seek es Every three months 


Manutacture and use of carbon bisulphide in the manufacture 


of artificial SUT Piet. ee ees 


kindling <iteaaatta: slGoiat ois Every six months 


oWle as Giete eine ok > Every month 
Tinning or Zi neing hi sheet metal by alloys containing lead. 


. Every three months 


Chri omolithography by powdered colours containing lead........ Every month 


In all the Canadian provinces except Prince 
Edward Island there is a Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which includes within its scope 
persons employed in mines and factories and 
on construction works. ‘This legislation ren- 
ders collectively lable for compensation for 
accidents and certain’ specified diseases 
the employers in each group of industries in 
which they are classified for purposes of assess- 
ment. Provision is made also for the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents and diseases. In 
Alberta, British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board may 
make regulations to this end. In New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Quebec, asso- 
clations of employers, and in Saskatchewan 
associations of employers and workmen, in any 
of the classes into which the industries are 
divided, may make safety rules. 


The associations organized in each _ prov- 
ince under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
are given financial assistance by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. They employ 
inspectors, distribute posters and pamphlets 
to their members and while they devote them- 
selves chiefly to the prevention of accidents, 


in the highly industrialized province of On- 
tario they are giving increasing attention to 
the prevention of the better known industrial 
diseases for which compensation must be paid 
to workmen. In combating these and, par- 
ticularly, various forms of industrial poison- 
ing, expert assistance is sought by the em- 
ployers’ associations. 


Division of Industrial Hygiene in Ontario 


In Ontario, assistance of this kind is given 
by the Division of Industrial Hygiene which 
was established in the Department of Health 
in 1920. ‘The purpose of the Division, as 
stated in its annual report for 1925, is “to 
help industry to help itself by reducing the 
suffering and loss in production caused by ill- 
health, physical defects and industrial acci- 
dents.” It set about its task, therefore, by 
seeking the co-operation of employers and 
offering its services in the solution of the 
complicated health problems arising under 
modern industrial conditions. In 1922 it was 
noted :— 


A small demand has been created among em- 
ployers and physicians for information on special 
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problems dealing with health in industry. This 
phase of the work should grow rapidly now 
that a beginning has been made. 

Since that time there has been a gradual ex- 
tension of the service to employers as the 
Division has won their confidence. The report 
for 1927 states that: 
there has been more enquiry regarding physical 
examination among employees and more plants 


have instituted this procedure than in any of 
the eight years previous. 


In 1934, a conference of representative 
foundry men was called by the Department of 
Health to discuss measures for dust control to 
prevent silicosis among foundry workers. In 
the following year, the foundry executives in 
the Border Cities, organized for accident pre- 
vention, instituted health supervision by medi- 
cal men, including periodic physical examina- 
tions of all workers in their plants. At the 
request of the Ontario Mining Association, 
examinations to determine the presence of 
silicosis were made in 1985 of 550 miners who 
had not a medical examination before being 
employed in the mines. Other groups of 
workers who were examined for silicosis or 
lung fibrosis were employed in the manu- 
facture of sanitary ware, electrical porcelain 
and china-ware and in tale milling. 


Investigations into the occurrence of other 
occupational diseases and recommendations for 
their control have been made from time to 
time by the Division of Industrial Hygiene. 
Cases may be brought to the attention of the 
Division by interested physicians, by employers 
or the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions or by factory inspectors or the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Technical assist- 
ance has been given “in the diagnosis of occu- 
pational diseases, field and laboratory deter- 
minations for the identification of dangerous 
substances and in measures for the control of 
dust, fumes and other irritants.” 


Closer co-operation between the Division of 
Industrial Hygiene and the Department of 
Labour has resulted from regulations made in 
1932 under the Factory, Shop and Office Build- 
ing Act requiring manufacturers and distribu- 
tors of benzol or of lead or its compounds for 
use in any industrial process to label distinctly 
the containers of these substances. Manu- 
facturers, distributors and employers using sub- 
stances dangerous to health may be required 
by the Chief Factory Inspector, on the advice 
of the Director of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, to display posters indicating to em- 
ployees the dangers and the precautions neces- 
sary for their protection. 


Thus, industrial hygiene in Ontario is being 
promoted through collaboration among the 
various provincial services concerned with in- 


dustrial health. In 1932 the Division of In- 
dustrial Hygiene reported :— 

These arrangements have strengthened the con- 
tact with the Factory Inspection Branch. With 
benzol and lead labelled, inspectors now have a 
guide which can be followed in the plant to 
determine the presence of an exposure and its 
importance. ... A similar service is available 
to and used by the Industrial Accident Preven- 
tion Associations inspectors so that the two field 
staffs are served by a small central technical 
staff for the control of occupational disease. 


In 1934,— 

an increased number of visits to factories to 
evaluate occupational hazards has been necessary 
to meet requests from the Factory Inspection 
Branch, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
the Accident Prevention Associations, physicians 
and employers or employees, individually or in 
groups. 

Publicity through technical and popular lit- 
erature and through public addresses has been 
given by the Division of Industrial Hygiene 
to the waste from sickness among wage-earners 
due to lack of industrial hygiene and to sug- 
gestions for its prevention or mitigation. Two 
short bulletins on lead poisoning were issued, 
one intended for physicians and the other for 
employers. Other bulletins deal with poisoning 
from benzol, chromium, hydrogen sulphide and 
carbon monoxide. A concise manual on occu- 
pational diseases was published in 1926 for the 
use of the medical profession. A _ revised 
edition has been issued recently. 


Recommendations of Quebec Commission 


In 1930, the Quebec Legislature authorized 
the appointment of a commission to consider 
“the establishment in this province of a system 
of social insurance and of a family placement 
system.” Under this statutory authority, the 
Government appointed a commission with in- 
structions to study, among other matters, 


Sanitary conditions of factories and of workers 
in those factories; occupational illnesses; medical 
inspection of workmen employed in dangerous 
tasks; medical attention in the workshop; sani- 
tary education of the worker. 


In its fourth report, made in March, 1932, 
the Commission points out :— 


It is imperative at the present time that in 
factories industrial hygiene should be added to 
general hygiene . Now the increase in 
machinery and the expansion of great industrial 
establishments, along with the field covered by 
the latter and its repercussions both material 
and social, have created living conditions which 
now demand, for the protection of the worker’s 
health, not only doctors who are specialists in 
hygiene, but those who are specialists in in- 
dustrial hygiene and who bring an efficient col- 
laboration to the work of industrial hygiene 
properly so-called, whose direction ought to be 
in the hands of the Provincial Bureau. These 
specialists would occupy themselves, among other 
things, with the periodical medical examination 
of the workmen, with the effects on their health 
of cramped and unhealthy working places, with 
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the handling of poisonous products, the effects 
of work on the woman and the child and the 
results of the handling of certain minerals. All 
of these activities, along with many others, are, 
in reality, part of the duty of the hygiene 
specialist who ought to be in a position to pro- 
pose remedies for unsatisfactory conditions. . . 


The Commission recommended,— 


that the Lieutenant-Governor in Council draw 
up regulations concerning industrial hygiene 
.... and appoint a competent staff, charged 
with the application of such regulations. 

A division of the industrial hygiene service 
should be formed within the Provincial Hygiene 
Service, with a specialized and competent staff, 
and powers ought to be accorded to it to insure 
the efficiency of its work. 


The chief inspector of industrial establish- 
ments and the head doctor of the industrial 
hygiene service ought to work together for 
the organization of a necessary collaboration 
of their services. They ought, if possible, to 
have their offices in the same city, and to con- 
fer regularly every week concerning the work 
done and concerning the direction to be taken 
by future work. 


The Commission recommends the appoint- 
ment of a chemist specially attached to the 
office of the inspection of labour and industrial 
hygiene. . 

The work of women and children will be 
supervised closely by the new hygiene depart- 
ment and will be the object of frequent in- 
spections and repeated medical examinations, 
especially in the textile industry. The woman 
who is pregnant should stop work, in certain 
industries, from the beginning of the eighth 
month of pregnancy, and continue work only 
Be one month from the date of birth of the 
child. 


Establishments employing a certain number 
of persons will be required to organize a medi- 
cal service and infirmary service. As we have 
said above, in the centres where the arrange- 
ment is possible, the small industrial will be 
grouped in order to share the expenses of a 
doctor and the service of a nurse. 


Sanitary education of the worker, need of 
which is making itself felt, should be offered 
by the medical service of the industrial estab- 
lishments, working with the service of in- 
spection of labour and the department of in- 
dustrial hygiene. 


As a result of the great development of the 
mining industry in the Province, and of the 
dangers created by this industry in the matter 
of hygiene, the new department of industrial 
hygiene should extend its activities to mines 
and .QUATT 1ESs 6's 

General reference has been made to the pro- 
visions of the provincial factory and mining 
laws and the Workmen’s Compensation Acts. 
More detailed information is given below 
under the headings, Medical Examination of 
Workmen, Regulation of Working Conditions, 
and Compensation for Industrial Diseases. In 
some cases, this is supplemented by informa- 
tion concerning action taken by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference or the laws in 
Great Britain or the United States. 


Medical Examination of Workmen 


Medical examination to determine the physi- 
cal fitness of persons to take up or to continue 
employment in certain occupations is the most 
common method of preventing industrial 
diseases where general measures to ensure 
suitable temperature, humidity, ventilation and 
removal of dust, gases, etc., are not sufficient 
to remove the hazard and where it is not 
considered necessary to forbid the use of any 
dangerous materials that may be used. An 
examination before beginning work and peri- 
odic examinations thereafter are required of 
persons employed in processes involving the 
use of dangerous substances. Prohibition or 
suspension of employment may result if the 
workman cannot be certified physically fit 
for the occupation. 

Where the susceptibility to certain sub- 
stances is common to a whole class of workers, 
as in the case of women to lead, or of young 
persons to any industrial poison, the employ- 
ment of all such workers in occupations ex- 
posing them to the risk may be forbidden. 
The exclusion of women or young persons 
from certain occupations is usually effected 
by statute while administrative bodies are 
generally given power to make regulations 
concerning the working conditions of adult 
males in dangerous trades and of all workers 
in processes deemed unhealthy but less hazard- 
ous than some. 

By a 1921 statute of the United Kingdom, 
women and young persons under 18 years of 
age are excluded from certain classes of em- 
ployment where there is serious danger of lead 
poisoning and, in processes involving the use 
of lead compounds, they may be employed 
only on certain conditions among which is a 
medical examination once in three months, 
This statutory requirement is in accordance 
with a Recommendation of the International 
Labour Conference in 1919. Since 1891, but 
more effectively since 1901, the British Home 
Secretary has had power under the Factory 
and Workshop Act to make regulations for 
dangerous trades. The regulations provide 
for periodic medical examination of all work- 
ers in certain occupations. Monthly medical 
examinations are now required in certain lead 
processes and in lead smelting, the manufacture 
of storage batteries, rubber goods, paints and 
colours, and in processes where nitro and 
amido derivatives of benzene and chromate 
and bichromate of potassium or sodium are 
used. Quarterly examinations are required 
in vitreous enamelling the tinning of 
metals and the heading of yarn by means 
of lead compounds. In the manufacture of 
certain compounds of lead, a weekly ex- 
amination is required and workers engaged 
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in the electrolytic plating or oxidation of metal 
articles by the use of an electrolyte containing 
chromic acid or other chromium compounds 
must be examined every fourteen days. The 
certifying surgeon may suspend or forbid em- 
ployment after the examination. 

In Canada, Ontario is the only province 
which has made regulations providing for the 
medical examination of adult workmen em- 
ployed in factories other than foundries. Con- 
struction workers employed in compressed air, 
divers and miners or persons employed in ore 
or rock-crushing are required in some provinces 
to undergo a physical examination. Such 
regulations in British Columbia, Ontario and 
Quebec relate to work in compressed air and 
in Manitoba, Ontario and Saskatchewan affect 
certain occupations involving exposure to silica 
dust. 

In 1932, an order in council approved regu- 
lations under a new section of the Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act which 
had been enacted to give the Government 
power to take steps to prevent industrial 
diseases. As amended in 1936, the clause 
expressly apples not only to persons employed 
in processes involving the use of industrial 
poisons but to workmen using any dangerous 
or harmful substance. The regulations were 
drawn up by the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene of the Department of Health and 
the Factory Inspection Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour after consultation with rep- 
resentatives of manufacturers of paints, rubber 
goods, leather, etc. Examinations of workmen 
by qualified physicians were not made directly 
compulsory in any industry by the order in 
council but the Chief Inspector of Factories, 
on the advice of the Director of the Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, may require at specified 
intervals, at the expense of employers, medical 
examinations of workmen employed at the 
time of the factory inspector’s visit, or within 
the previous six months, in any industrial pro- 
cess which is considered detrimental to health. 


CoMPRESSED AIR 


In Ontario, regulations for the prevention of 
caisson disease or compressed air illness were 
made under the Public Health Act in 1926 and 
assigned to the Department of Labour for en- 
forcement. Similar regulations were issued in 
Quebec in 1935 under the authority of the In- 
dustrial and Commercial Establishments Act. 

Under these rules, only men physically fit 
for the work may be employed. If a work- 
man has had no experience in compressed air, 
the examination must include a test under 
pressure in a medical lock before he begins 
work in a pressure exceeding seventeen pounds 
and he must be re-examined at the end of 
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the first half-day. If a workman is absent 
for ten consecutive days, he may not re- 
sume work until after an examination. Neither 
may he be employed continuously for more 
than two months without an examination. 
In British Columbia, similar regulations 
were laid down in 1933 under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. A workman employed 
as a diver in British Columbia must also 
undergo a medical examination and, if em- 
ployed for longer than a month, he must be 
re-examined and declared fit for the work. 


SILICOSIS 


In Ontario, the Mining Act, as amended in 
1928 and 1933, requires metal miners, before 
being employed underground for more than 
50 hours a month, to be examined by a medi- 
cal officer appointed by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board and certified to be free from 
diseases of the respiratory organs and fit for 
such work. Every twelve months during 
employment they must undergo a medical 
examination. A certificate of freedom from 
respiratory diseases is also required of a work- 
man engaged in ore or rock-crushing opera- 
tions at the surface of a mine unless the ore 
or rock is crushed in water or in a chemical 
solution and is kept constantly moist. The 
chief inspector of mines may exempt from 
these provisions such mines as do not contain 
silica in quantities likely to produce silicosis 
and such as for good and sufficient reason he 
considers should be exempt. At the present 
time four examining clinics are operated in 
Ontario, at Timmins, Kirkland Lake, Sud- 
bury and Fort William. From Kirkland 
Lake and Fort William travelling clinics 
serve the miners in the adjoining districts. 


Under the Manitoba Mines Act, regulations 
for the prevention of silicosis similar to those 
in Ontario were issued in 1928, but it was 
stipulated that they should not come into 
effect until proclaimed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council and no such proclama- 
tion was made. In 1931, however, regula- 
tions under the Manitoba Public Health Act 
required a workman employed underground 
to be examined by a medical officer approved 
by the Minister of Health and Public Wel- 
fare and to hold a certificate that he was 
fit for work underground. In other partic- 
ulars, the regulations were similar to those 
in Ontario. When the Manitoba Public 
Health Act was revised in 1934, these regula- 
tions were reissued and in 1937 they were 
revised and extended to cover workmen em- 
ployed in mining or in any .occupation in 
iron, steel, or non-ferrous metal foundries in 
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which the workmen are exposed to the in- 
halation of dust containing silica for 50 or 
more hours a month. Only workmen holding 
licences granted after medical examination, 
including the taking of X-ray plates, by a 
medical officer appointed by the Minister may 
be employed and a re-examination is required 
every year. Where such an examination is 
impracticable a temporary permit valid for 
six months may be obtained after examina- 
tion by a medical officer designated by the 
Minister. 

In Saskatchewan, a regulation of 1935 made 
under the Mines Regulation Act applies to 
mine employees working in an atmosphere 
containing rock dust in quantities likely to 
be injurious to health. Workmen must be 
examined yearly and none found suffering 
from silicosis may be permitted to work 
under conditions tending to aggravate the 
disease. Where the medical examiner’s re- 
port shows that silicosis is prevalent in any 
mine, the chief inspector may require all 
reasonable measures to be taken to eliminate 
as far as possible injury to the health of 
workmen from this source. 

In 1929, a Silicosis Act applying to granite 
workers was passed in Ontario but has not 
been put into force. This statute provided 
that any employee engaged in cutting, polish- 
ing or finishing granite must be certified physi- 
cally fit for the work. Employers were to 
be required to provide such masks and other 
protective appliances for their workmen as 
might be approved by the Minister of Health. 
Regulations might be made under this Act 
for the better protection of granite workers 
against silicosis or other industrial diseases 
and the Act might be extended to include 
persons employed in cutting, polishing or 
grinding any stone or substance other than 
granite. 

In 1931, the Quebec Legislature enacted a 
Silicosis Act like that of Ontario and amended 
the Quebec Mining Act to include silicosis 
provisions similar to those in the Ontario 
Mining Act. In 19383, however, both the 
Quebec enactments of 1931 were repealed. 


Younc PERSONS 


There appears to be general agreement 
that young persons are more susceptible to 
fatigue and industrial diseases than are adults. 
Accordingly, many countries forbid the em- 
ployment of young persons in certain hazard- 
ous occupations and require periodic examina- 
tions of those working in certain other occu- 
pations. Frequently, a medical examination 
is necessary before employment of any kind 
is permitted. 


In Canada, statutory provision is made for 
the medical examination of young persons 
before they may be employed at sea and in 
two provinces, Nova Scotia and Quebec, the 
law provides for the examination of children 
in order to ensure their fitness for employ- 
ment. None of these provisions, however, is 
designed to prevent any particular industrial 
disease but merely’ to safeguard growing 
children from the fatigue and general risk 
of employment. 

The Canada Shipping Act, 1934, stipulates 
that any young person under 18 years of age 
who is employed at sea must have a certificate 
that he is physically fit for such employment 
from a qualified medical practitioner. This 
provision, first enacted in 1924, gives effect to 
a convention of the International Labour Con- 
ference of 1921 which was formally ratified by 
the Dominion Government on March 31, 1926. 

In Nova Scotia, the School Attendance Act, 
1915, required that in cities and towns where 
any child of 18 years of age was exempted 
from school attendance in order to enter em- 
ployment, he must obtain a certificate from a 
school medical officer or other physician as to 
his fitness for the work. This section of the 
law, reproduced in the revised Education Act 
of 1933, now applies to all parts of the province. 
In the case of towns and cities, its adminis- 
tration is in the hands of local school boards 
and it appears not to be enforced. Where 
exemption has been granted to children in 
rural or village sections, the provincial Educa- 
tion Office has been assured of the physical 
fitness of the children but no medical examina- 
tion has been required. 

In Quebec, the Industrial Establishments 
Act, as originally enacted in 1885 and copied 
from the British factory law, provided for the 
appointment of “sanitary physicians” to issue 
age certificates for employed children and to 
assist in administering the provisions of the 
Act for ensuring the health of the workers. 
The present statute stipulates that a new ex- 
amination of boys under 16 and girls under 18 
may, at the request of the factory inspector, 
be made by one of the sanitary physicians or 
by any other physician and, upon the advice 
of such physician, the employee may be dis- 
charged as being physically unfit. No sanitary 
physicians have been appointed, however, since 
the first appointees died or left the service 
and this section of the Act seems to be in- 
operative. 

Reference has been made to the Employ- 
ment of Women and Children (Lead Pro- 
cesses) Act, 1921, in Great Britain which ex- 
cludes young persons under 18 from certain 
occupations with a serious risk of lead poison- 
ing and permits their employment, or that of 
women, in processes in which lead compounds 
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are used, only on condition that they undergo 
a medical examination every three months. 
Under the Factory and Workshop Act, a medi- 
cal examination must be made of any young 
person between 14 and 16 years of age within 
seven days of employment in any factory or 
in certain classes of workshops. 

In the United States, employment certificates 
are required by forty-four states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for children under 16 years 
of age before they may be employed in most 
kinds of factory work or, in many of these 
states, before employment in shops or other 
occupations. In twenty-four states and in the 
District of Columbia, the employment cer- 
tificate is conditional on a certificate of physical 
fitness. In eleven others, the officer issuing 
the work permits may require medical cer- 
tificates. Usually re-examination is required 
upon change of a job. The United States 
Children’s Bureau points out, however, that 
“in practice physical examinations are seldom 
sufficiently thorough to prevent children in 
poor physical condition from going to work.” 


Regulation of Working Conditions* 


As stated above, the factory inspectors of 
all the provinces but New Brunswick and 
Quebec are given general powers to require 
precautions to be taken so that the health 
of no employee is likely to be injured by con- 
ditions in the factory and general requirements 
as to certain matters are laid down in the 
factory laws. All the Acts provide that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations for the proper carrying out of the 
Act and in some cases he is expressly author- 
ized to issue orders for the health and safety 
of the workers. Only in Quebec and Ontario 
has action been taken under this authority. 

In Great Britain, numerous Factory and 
Workshop Orders have been made by the 
Home Secretary under the powers granted by 
the Act for the detailed regulation of unhealthy 
trades. These include file-cutting, wool sort- 
ing and carding, spinning and weaving of 
hemp and jute, flax and tow, manufacture of 
paints and colours, pottery, and other trades 
where lead or lead paint is used, casting of 
brass, handling of hides and skins, manu- 
facture of rubber and articles wholly or parti- 
ally of rubber, works where certain chemicals 
are manufactured, recovered or used, storage 
batteries, grinding of metals, cutlery and edge 
tools, handling or crushing of refractory 
material and the manufacture of silica bricks, 
chromium plating, asbestos industry, and 
others. 





* A Standard Code of Industrial Hygiene 
was published by the International Labour 
Office in 1934. 
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The Canadian Factory Acts, or in Quebec 
the regulations, stipulate that industrial estab- 
lishments must be kept clean, be adequately 
heated and ventilated and reasonably free from 
vapours, gases and fumes. In some provinces, 
the temperature and the number of cubic 
feet of air space for each worker are specified. 
In others, there is only a general stipulation 
on these points. In all the provinces but New 
Brunswick and Quebec, it is provided that 
where dust is generated to a dangerous ex- 
tent, the factory inspector may direct the 
employer to install mechanical means for re- 
moving it. In Quebec, the Act states that 
factories must be provided with effective 
means of expelling dust generated in any 
process and the by-laws of the provincial 
Board of Health give definite instructions for 
removing dust, gases and fumes and providing 
adequate ventilation. The Quebec regulations 
specify also the degree of humidity to be 
permitted in cotton mills. The scale of 
temperature and humidity is the same as that 
laid down in Britain. 


In British Columbia, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, young persons and 
women may be forbidden by the inspector 
to eat meals in a room where a manufacturing 
process is being carried on. In Alberta and 
Quebec, this provision applies to all workers. 
In the former province and in Ontario, no 
person may take food into any room where 
paint, varnish, dye, white lead, arsenic or 
other poisonous substance is exposed or where 
deleterious fumes, dust or gases are present. 
The British Factory and Workshop Act pro- 
hibits women or young persons taking meals or 
remaining during the time allowed for meals 
in certain kinds of factories. In addition, the 
Home Secretary is empowered to extend the 
prohibition to other factories or parts of factor- 
ies where it appears that, by reason of the 
nature of the process, the taking of meals is 
specially injurious to health. Orders under 
this section apply to certain processes in the 
manufacture of glass, matches, earthenware, 
chemicals, white lead and textiles and to 
wool or rag-sorting, fur-pulling, grinding or 
polishing on a wheel, brass-casting, metal- 
bronzing and other processes in which dry 
powder or dust is used. 


Printing establishments are expressly dealt 
with in the Alberta and British Columbia 
statutes due, no doubt, to the danger of lead 
poisoning. Where there are three or more 
type-setting machines, the employer is re- 
quired to see that the melting pots of all 
type-setting and type-casting machines and 
similar apparatus are properly piped and pro- 
vided with hoods so as to carry off all noxious 
fumes and gases. The inspector may require 
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that exhaust fans or other suitable devices 
be provided also. In Manitoba, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, printing offices are classed as 
factories for the purposes of the Act and the 
general provisions as to cleanliness and the 
removal of gases and fumes apply to them. 

Foundries are subject to special regulation 
in Nova Scotia and Quebec. In Nova Scotia, 
employers in brass, iron and steel foundries 
must meet certain requirements as to lighting, 
ventilation, heat, washrooms and lockers for 
clothing. Smoke, steam and gases must be 
removed and castings milled and cleaned in 
rooms not used at the time for other purposes. 
Under the Quebec Industrial Establishments 
Act, regulations have been laid down requiring 
adequate ventilation, heat and washing facil- 
ities in foundries. The factory inspector may 
require that effective devices for expelling dust, 
fumes or gases be installed. In other provinces 
there are no special regulations relating to 
foundries but such establishments are factories 
under the Acts. 

All these provisions have been on the 
statute-books for some years. More recently, 
regulations have been made under the factory 
law of Ontario to lessen the risk from certain 
industrial poisons and harmful substances. 


In Ontario, as mentioned above, special pre- 
cautions must be taken where lead and its 
compounds or benzol are prepared or used 
in any industrial process. It has been noted 
that containers of benzol or lead or its com- 
pounds for industrial use must be clearly 
labelled by manufacturers or distributors. Lead 
compounds used only as dryers in the prepara- 
tion of paint products or paint products pre- 
pared for use by brush or dipping process only 
are not required to be labelled. 

In addition, the regulations stipulate that, 
when required by the Chief Factory Inspector 
on the advice of the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and employers using any substances 
dangerous to health must post notices setting 
out the dangers and indicating the precau- 
tions necessary for the protection of employ- 
ees. Accurate information must be provided 
regarding the percentage of the dangerous 
ingredients when requested by the Chief Fac- 
tory Inspector or by the Director of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Hygiene. 

In 1935, the Quebec Government made 
regulations under the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Establishments Act for the protection 
of workers employed in painting buildings. 
These were revoked, however, by order in 
council in 1936. The regulations provided 
that when use was made in painting of “white 
lead, linseed oil containing lead and any 
other special product containing white ceruse, 
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saturnine red, salts of lead, white lead or 
carbonate, hydrate of lead as well as salts of 
copper,” some “antitoxic or antiseptic sub- 
stances” must be mixed with the paint in suffi- 
cient quantities and according to a proper 
formula “so as to neutralize the effects of 
lead poisoning.” The order was to come into 
effect when the Minister of Labour gave 
notice that he had accepted a product or 
products as satisfactory agents in preventing 
lead poisoning. 

The prevention of lead poisoning was the 
object of a draft convention approved by the 
International Labour Conference in 1921. 
Under the convention, the use of white lead 
and sulphate of lead and of all products con- 
taining these pigments is prohibited in the 
internal painting of buildings except where 
it is considered necessary for railway stations 
or industrial establishments by the authori- 
ties after consulting employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. White pigments containing a 
maximum of 2 per cent of lead are permitted 
to be used and the prohibition does not apply 
to artistic painting or fine lining. The em- 
ployment of boys under 18 years of age and 
of all girls and women is forbidden in any 
industrial painting involving the use of white 
lead or sulphate of lead or products contain- 
ing them, The convention lays down certain 
principles for the regulation of the use of 
these substances in operations for which their 
use is permitted. These include their use 
only in the form of paste or paint ready for 
use, safety measures in spray painting and 
in dry rubbing down and scraping, adequate 
washing facilities, overalls for workmen, noti- 
fication of lead poisoning, medical examina- 
tion of workers and general hygienic instruc- 
tions to painters. 

The International Labour Conference in 
1919, “in view of the danger involved to the 
function of maternity and to the physical 
development of children,’ adopted a Recom- 
mendation that women and young persons 
under 18 should be excluded from employ- 
ment in furnace work in the reduction of 
zinc or lead ores, or of ashes containing lead, 
in the desilverizing of lead or in melting lead 
or old zinc on a large scale, in the manufac- 
ture of solder or alloys containing more than 
10 per cent of lead, or of litharge, massicot, 
red lead, white lead, orange lead, or sulphate, 
chromate or silicate of lead, in mixing or 
pasting in the manufacture or repair of stor- 
age batteries, or in cleaning workrooms where 
any of these processes are carried on. Where 
lead compounds are used, women and young 
persons should be employed only where there 
is locally applied exhaust ventilation, clean- 
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liness of tools and workrooms, notification of 
lead poisoning and compensation therefor, 
periodic medical examinations, provision of 
sufficient cloak-room, washing and _ duining- 
room accommodation and special protective 
clothing, and where food may not be brought 
into workrooms. 

Special protection for young persons against 
unhealthy occupations was provided for in 


the first factory laws enacted in all the Cana-. 


dian provinces but Alberta. Except in Que- 
bec no use has been made of this provision 
which gives the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil power to prohibit young persons being 
employed in occupations deemed dangerous 
or unhealthy. In the past, this clause has 
applied to boys under 16 and girls under 18 
in all the provinces except New Brunswick. 
From 1920 to 1937, the age of boys in the 
New Brunswick section was 14 years but in 
the new Factories Act the age has been raised 
to 16 years. In Quebec an Act has just been 
passed enabling the Government to make 
regulations for boys and girls under 16 years 
of age and also for those under 18. 

In Quebec regulations were made under 
the dangerous trades clause in 1890 and re- 
vised in 1934. In the latter year, power was 
given to the Government to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women as well as of young per- 
sons under 18 in establishments deemed to be 
dangerous or harmful to their health. The 
orders affecting women and young persons 
under 18 prohibit their employment in estab- 
lishments where arsenic, white lead or paris 
green is used or where iron, brass, lead or 
zinc is smelted or rolled or where cement, 
hme, stone or plaster is crushed or where 
there are fumes from muriatic, nitric or sul- 
phuric acid or from galvanizing iron or where 
there is vapour from mercury in the plating 
of mirrors. Boys under 16 or girls under 18 
may not be employed in certain occupations 
including boxing baking powder, cleaning 
wools, beating carpets, soldering cans, grind- 
ing cutlery, dry polishing crystal, iron, brass 
or horn, polishing marble, mixing and dipping 
in a match factory, handling iron oxide, sort- 
ing rags, varnishing in a rubber works, or 
tinning wire or sheet iron utensils. 

In British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec, 
there are regulations for the protection of per- 
sons employed in compressed air. These re- 
late to hours of work, the rate of decompres- 
sion, the proper maintenance of locks, working 
chambers and gauges, wash and rest rooms, 
sanitation, ventilation and medical attendance. 
Work in tunnels and open caissons is also 
governed by special rules in these provinces 
and in British Columbia there are regulations 
protecting men employed as divers. 


Compensation for Industrial Diseases 


As indicated above, workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws requiring the payment of com- 
pensation for certain industrial diseases are 
in force in all the Canadian provinces except 
Prince Edward Island. In the Island where 
fishing and agriculture occupy a large part of 
the population, railway workers and other 
Dominion Government employees are pro- 
vided for in a Dominion statute. 

The diseases for which compensation is pay- 
able are set out in a schedule to each Act ex- 
cept in New Brunswick but in each province 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
power to add to the list. In New Brunswick, 
the Board was given authority to determine 
by regulation all the diseases to be compen- 
sated. 

Under all the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, compensation is awarded for 
anthrax and for poisoning by lead, mercury, 
phosphorus, arsenic or their sequelae. In ad- 
dition, provision is made in each province 
for compensation for other diseases peculiar 
to the industries of the province. The dis- 
eases for which compensation is paid are shown 
below. The scale of cempensation and a sum- 
mary of the chief provisions of the statutes are 
given in a mimeographed article on Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws in Canada, which 
may be obtained from the Department of 
Labour at Ottawa. 

The worker has the right to compensation 
under all Acts “if the disease is due to the 
nature of any employment in which he was 
engaged at any time within twelve months 
previous to the date of his disablement.” 
In all the provinces but Alberta, however, it 
is stipulated that compensation shall not be 
paid “if at the time of entering into the 
employment he had wilfully and falsely repre- 
sented himself in writing as not having pre- 
viously suffered from the disease.” Special 
conditions are laid down with respect to sili- 
cosis wherever compensation is made. 

A convention of the International Labour 
Conference of 1925 which was revised in 1934 
has to do with compensation for death or dis- 
ability from occupational diseases. The dis- 
eases to be compensated under the convention 
are anthrax, silicosis, poisoning by lead, mer- 
cury, phosphorus and arsenic or their com- 
pounds and poisoning by benzene or its homo- 
logues or their nitro and amido-derivatives 
and by the halogen derivatives or hydro- 
carbons of the aliphatic series, or pathological 
manifestations due to radium and other radio- 
active substances or to X-rays, and primary 
epitheliomatous cancer of the skin. A Recom- 
mendation of the Conference is to the effect 
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that provision should be made for some The industrial diseases for which compen- 
simple procedure for revising the list of dis- sation is payable under the Workmen’s Com- 
eases to be compensated. pensation Acts are as follows :— 

Anthrax.. : 

Arsenic poisoning or "its ‘sequelae. . Ae 6 ee REE SPS ee 

Lead poisoping or J€s. Sequelae A: ite asd « ae ts op ee ce felts PPOVINCeS, 


Mercury poisoning or its sequelae. . : 
Phosphorus poisoning or its sequelae.. 


Ammonia poisoning or its sequelae... .... MO), als. que’. Sheds jae ewe Bcunemick: 
British Columbia, Manitoba, 
ANKY]OSLOMUASIS.. 4. sak: sctonoltts sash ckebadabes te tans sae, as ee OW DLIeWICK™ INDY a nsCOUlnG 
Ontario, Saskatchewan. 
Benzo! poisoning. 2, PO] SMA Oe). oid Mente eulf AlbextaiOmtario sn QuevecasSaa- 
katchewan. 
es its hémposuee nitro and amidoderivatives 8 ob atherta, Diddle Cel univias 
Brass, zinc or nickel ‘poisoning. typ pee), CaCO nraric: 
Acute bursitis over the elbow (miner’s ‘beat. elbow) . Se eee Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario. 
Cancer arising from the manufacture of pitch and tar.. .. .. Ontario. 
Carbon bisulphide poisoning. i Ee Miss “Se Se ee oe UN OWE DELS iene -O atati os 


Carbon dioxide poisoning. E aeyevcoinrst ions gn GRE GR ee UN CUED LUTE WACK a tay tere 

Carbon monoxide poisoning. , Ontario. 

Subcutaneous cellulitis over the patella (mitier’s bees knee). . British Columbia, Nova Scotia. 

Subcutaneous cellulitis of the hand (beat hand).. .. .. ..f Alberta, British Columbia, 
Nova Scotia. 

. Ontario, Quebec. 

British Columbia, New Bruns- 

Compr essedair: illmess: eh, (OU EE Lan nucle tne LAE ae iae kw OULATIO pn OuGlec, aes: 


Chrome poisoning.. 


katchewan. 
Conjunctivitis and retinitis due to electro- and oxy-acetylene] Manitoba, Ontario, Saskat- 
welding.. .. A ee chewan. 


Dermatitis and infection of skin or “contact surfaces due to 
oils, cutting compounds or lubricants, dust (Alberta only) 
flour (Saskatchewan only), liquids, fumes, gases or/ Alberta, Saskatchewan. 
vapours. 
Dermatitis caused by any process involving the use of or 
direct contact with acids and alkalies or acids and oils.{ Ontario. 
Dermatitis caused by cement or red cedar or by handling ofl 
COD aera, 54: .. ..§ British Columbia. 
Weve and uleera tions and infections | of “the skin “due to] 
employment carried on by following classes of workers: | 
Abattoir and stockyard workers; boiler washers (steam) | 
bricklayers; cement (Portland) workers; dyers (in clothes e 
cleaning establishments); furriers and fur workers; ions 
dry workers; lime workers; masons; metal platers (includ-| 
ing galvanizers and bronzers); plasterers (including lime 
whitewashers); painters (including paint mixers and 
French polishers): printers (including engravers, electro-| 
typers and lithographers); tanners (leather including hide-| 
ae ‘ 3 





PVOSEDItGs Sar kyls bey oe aie oe 5 CO. ROR RE Melee Semin ane cO Ula 
Glanders.. .. . te ae vat wets. RMNDARSS oc Alberta New, (Brunswick 
Infection from handling § sugar. 2 lL. -.. 1. ..New Brunswick. 


British Columbia, Ontario. 


Infected blisters from any Pcos: involving’ Pi scr Rose te tric 
tion, rubbing or vibration. 


Inflammation of the satan et lining of the wrist joint ‘and Ontario. 

tendon sheaths. ay? PIER, hee ae ae 
Miners’ phthisis.. .. . » «t..§ ee es, SeiSaskatchewman: 
Nitrous fumes, poisoning by, or "ite. sequelae... ce se ect ee atte er tes 
Pneumoconiosis.. .. .. .-Ontario, Saskatchewan. 
Pneumoconiosis (deemed to be silicosis, "siderosis, “Tithosis) . Alberta. 
Silicosis... .. .. «- Ontario, Saskatchewan. 
Silicosis due io employment in mining conve in iron, steal ama 

metal foundries... .. ‘a Manitoba. 
Silicosis due to employment in “netal 1 mines or ore or roek- 

crushing operations.. .. ee ss eRe hee Columbia. 
Stone workers’ or grinders’ phthisis. . & BOS, ROO leo. 2Ontarin Saskatchewan: 
Sulphur poisoning or its sequelae... .. .. .. .. .. «. «. «. «- British Columbia, New Bruns- 


wick. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 


T the recent sessions of the Saskatchewan 

and Alberta Legislatures several out- 
standing measures of importance to labour 
were enacted. In Saskatchewan, in addition 
to amendments to existing labour legislation 
there was enacted a new law establishing col- 
lective labour agreements. Featuring the la- 


bour legislation adopted in Alberta during the 
past session was the Freedom of Trade Union 
Association Act. There were also a number of 
amendments to other social measures. The 


legislation in both provinces is summarized in 
the following article. 


Saskatchewan 


Measures of labour interest enacted by the 
Saskatchewan Legislature during the session 
which began on February 11 and ended on 
April 16, 1937, included a new law dealing 
with collective agreements, and amendments 
to statutes governing minimum wages, labour 
contract, workmen’s compensation, unemploy- 
ment relief, weekly half-holiday, mothers’ 
allowances and old age pensions. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act is similar in 
the main to the Ontario statute bearing a like 
title enacted in 1935. It applies to any busi- 
ness, trade, calling, undertaking, and work, 
and any branch and combination thereof ex- 
cept mining and agriculture, but does not 
apply to persons employed by the Provincial 
Government or by a municipal corporation. 
The Act is to be administered by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs and authority to enforce 
it and the regulations made under it is given 
to the Commissioner of Labour who is to be 
assisted by one or more Industrial Standards 
officers appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 


The Minister may designate any part or 
parts of the province as a zone or zones for 
purposes of the Act and, upon petition of em- 
ployers or employees in any industry, may 
authorize an industrial standards officer to 
call a conference of employers and employed 
in such industry for the purpose of investi- 
gating labour ccrtitions and practices and 
negotiating an agreement concerning maximum 
hours of labour per day an’ per week, the 
particular days of the week 1 the perform- 
anee of such labour and the © iods for, and 
conditions governing overtime, mimimum rates 
of wages, including overtime rates, and the 
classes of employees to which any of these 
matters may apply. If, in the opinion of the 
minister, a schedule embodying any or all of 
these points is agreed upon by a proper 
and sufficient representation of employers 
and employees, he may approve it and, 
upon his recommendation, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may declare it to be 


binding during pleasure, or for the period 
not exceeding twelve months stipulated in it, 
upon all employers and employees in the in- 
dustry in the designated zone or zones. Sched- 
ules are not to become effective until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
the Saskatchewan Gazette. When a schedule 
has been in force for not less than twelve 
months, a new conference may be held to 
consider any changes in the schedule. An em- 
ployer affected by a schedule must keep a copy 
posted in a conspicuous place. 

The Bill as introduced contained a section 
similar to one included in the Ontario Act in 
1935, but replaced in 1937, enabling the minis- 
ter to inquire into any partnership or associa- 
tion and, if such was being used to defeat the 
purposes of the Act, to declare any or all 
members of the association to be employees 
within the meaning of the Act and regulations. 
In committee, this section was replaced by 
one similar to that recently incorporated in 
the Ontario statute, declaring that every per- 
son engaged in any industry shall in so far as 
he personally performs work in such industry 
be deemed an employee and in so far as he 
ernploys another person or is the proprietor 
of a business, either alone or in partnership 
with another, be deemed to be an employer. 
The Act and regulations and schedules are to 
be construed accordingly notwithstanding that 
such person may become both an employer 
and an employee. 

The Minister may set up an advisory board 
for each zone or group of zones to hear com- 
plaints, assist in the enforcement of the Act and 
regulations and fix special minimum rates of 
wages for handicapped workers. Such boards are 
to consist of two representatives nominated by 
employers and two by employees with a chair- 
man appointed by the Minister. The pro- 
vision for the inclusion of employers’ and 
workers’ representatives was inserted when the 
Bill was in committee. An appeal may be 
taken from the decision of an advisory board 
to the Commissioner of Labour. 

In the case of persons to whom the Mini- 
mum Wage Act applies, wage rates fixed by a 
schedule may not be less or hours of labour 
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greater than those fixed by that Act or the 
orders made under its authority. The Com- 
missioner may require employers affected by 
a schedule to keep records showing the names, 
addresses, and ages of all employees and such 
information regarding wages, hours and days 
and conditions of labour as he deems necessary 
and to produce books, registers, payrolls, and 
other documents for inspection. The Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may make regu- 
lations for carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. 

An employer who contravenes the provisions 
of a schedule is-liable, in the case of a first 
offence, to a fine ranging from $25 to $100 
and in default of payment to imprisonment 
for not more than two months. A _ subse- 
quent offence is punishable by a fine of from 
$50 to $500 or in default of payment to im- 
prisonment for not more than six months. In 
every case he is also to be ordered to pay the 
difference between the wages fixed by the 
schedule and the amount actually paid. If 
the magistrate finds, however, that any em- 
ployee has participated in the offence he may 
order such unpaid wages to be paid to the 
minister for the use of the Province. An em- 
ployee contravening the provisions of a sched- 
ule is liable to a fine of from $5 to $25 and 
in default of payment to imprisonment for 
not more than ten days. No prosecution may 
be instituted without the written consent of 
the Commissioner. 

A section added while the Bill was in com- 
mittee requires copies of all schedules and 
regulations made under authority of the Act 
to be submitted to the Legislature within 
fifteen days of the opening of the next ses- 
sion. 


Wages 


Amendments in the Minimum Wage Act, 
which came into force on May 1, 1937, include 
a change in the definition of the term “em- 
ployee” to make it apply expressly to work- 
ers whose duties, in whole or in part, are per- 
formed outside the shop or factory of the 
employer but in connection with the operation 
of the business of the employer. The clause 
enabling the Minimum Wage Board, with the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, to extend the provisions of the Act to 
any class of employees not mentioned in it 
was repealed but a new section provides that 
the Board, with the approval of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council, may declare the Act 
to apply to any building or portion of a build- 
ing, booth, stall, or place in which any in- 
dustry, business, trade or occupation is car- 
ried on, in which case such building, booth, 
stall, or place is to be deemed to be a shop 
for the purposes of the Act. 
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New powers are conferred on the Board 
which may now determine who are handi- 
capped, inexperienced, or part-time employees, 
learners or apprentices, and what number or 
proportion of the employees in any shop or 
factory may be part-time employees, and may 
fix a wage lower than the minimum wage for 
those classified as handicapped, apprentices, 
learners, or inexperienced. 


The section was amended which deals with 
the production of copies of orders or regu- 
lations in court. Such orders must have en- 
dorsed on them a certificate signed by the 
Secretary of the Minimum Wage Board stat- 
ing that the copy is a true copy and that the 
order or regulation was published in the 
Saskatchewan Gazette and came into force 
on the specified date. 

The section fixing penalties to be imposed 
on an employer violating the Act or any 
regulation was amended to provide that in 
case of a second or subsequent offence such 
employer shall be liable to a fine ranging from 
$50 to $200 and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not less than thirty days or 
more than three months. 


Tne Workmen’s Wage Act, which was de- 
signed to prevent the truck system, was 
amended to permit an employer to deduct 
from the wages of a workman amounts owing 
by the workman for goods voluntarily pur- 
chased from the employer. 


A change in the Masters and Servants Act 
clarifies the requirement that in order to be 
valid in law every hiring or contract of ser- 
vice for a period of more than one year 
must be in writing and signed by the contract- 
ing parties. 

The section of the Companies Act was 
amended which provides that a director of a 
company is not liable for wages of employees 
or for workmen’s compensation assessments 
unless the company has made an assignment 
or a receiving order has been made against 
it or it is being wound up or has been struck 
off the register. As from May 1, 1937, it is 
stipulated that the exception in cases of as- 
signments, etc., is limited to assignments 
made within one year after the debt becomes 
due. 

An amendment, effective May 1, 1937, in the 
Attachment of Debts Act provides that pro- 
ceedings by way of garnishee summons to 
attach wages or salary shall be taken only 
where the claim of the creditor is upon a judg- 
ment. A court or judge, however, if satisfied 
that the ends of justice will thereby be served,. 
may permit the issue of a summons before 
judgment and any party affected may move 
to set aside the summons. In the section 
dealing with exemption of wages from at-. 
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tachment the definition of “employee” was 
repealed. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation (Accident 
Fund) Act was the subject of a number of 
amendments. MRail-welders and helpers were 
added to the classes of railway employees ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Act unless 
admitted by the Board upon application of 
their organization following a majority vote 
of the members. 

The waiting period is reduced from seven 
days to three as it is in Alberta and Manitoba. 
If the disability lasts longer than three days 
no compensation other than medical aid is 
payable for the first three days. Formerly 
when disability lasted longer than seven days 
compensation was payable from the first day. 
The clause, providing that where the injury is 
attributable solely to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman no compensation 
is payable unless death or serious disability 
results, was amended to provide that no com- 
pensation is payable unless the injury is also 
permanent. 

The Board may now of its own motion refer 
a case to a medical referee. Formerly this 
might only be done on application of the em- 
ployer or the workman. 

In case of hernia, the workman is now re- 
quired to report his condition to his employer 
within the seven calendar days immediately 
following the occurrence of the strain or acci- 
dent. Formerly, he had to report immediately 
or to cease work and report within seventy-two 
hours. The clause requiring the workman to 
submit to an operation for hernia within two 
weeks of the accident or occurrence was 
amended to enable the Board to extend the 
time. 

The section which provided that artificial 
members and apparatus were to be kept in 
repair for one year was amended to enable 
artificial limbs and eyes and surgical appliances 
such as belts, braces, supports and orthopaedic 
shoes, whether supplied before or after the 
enactment of the amendment, to be repaired, 
maintained and renewed as may be necessary 
by reason of accident or ordinary wear and 
tear and through no misconduct on the part 
of the workman. 

Another change in the Act makes it neces- 
sary for only the chairman, not each member, 
of the Board to devote all his time to his 
duties under the Act. 

To the schedule of industria] diseases to be 
compensated were added conjunctivitis and 
retinitis due to electro or acetylene welding 
and infection or inflammation of the skin due 
to employment in any process involving the 
handling of oils, cutting compounds or lubri- 


cants, flour, liquids, fumes, vapours or gases. 
Dermatitis (venenata) caused by employment 
in processes involving use of acids, alkalies or 
acids and oils was removed from the list. 


Unemployment Relief 


A number of changes in the Direct Relief 
Act, 1936, which enables the council of a muni- 
cipality to grant aid to indigents, are retro- 
active to April 1, 1936, when the principal Act 
came into force. The clause providing that a 
minor may acquire a separate residence by be- 
ing hired and serving for a year for wages was 
amended te permit any person to acquire 
residence in such manner. No provision may 
be made by a municipality for medical or 
hospital care and treatment of a resident of 
another municipality without the consent of 
the council of the latter, except on a medical 
certificate to the effect that the life or health 
of the patient will be imperilled by delaying 
treatment until such consent can be obtained. 
The Act formerly provided that the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs might provide for the 
medical and hospital care of indigent tran- 
sients. The Minister may now provide such 
care for any indigent person and may recover 
the amount spent from the municipality of 
which such person is a resident. The pro- 
visions of the Act governing residence are to 
apply only to persons making application for 
relief after March 31, 1936, and not in receipt 
of relief before that date or within one year 
immediately preceding the date of such appli- 
cation. The residence of any person who was 
receiving relief before April 1, 1986, and has 
continued to receive it or again makes appli- 
cation for relief before the expiration of one 
year from the date when he last received it, 
is to be determined in the manner in which 
residence was determined at the time when 
such person first applied for relief. 


The Municipalities Relief and Agricultural 
Aid Act and an amendment to the Local Im- 
provement Districts Relief Act provide for 
further assistance to distressed persons in rural 
areas including the winter maintenance of live 
stock and the marketing or disposal of surplus 
live stock. 


Chauffeurs 


A section added to the Vehicles Act, and 
effective from May 1, 1937, provides that upon 
receipt of a written report that the holder of 
an operator’s or chauffeur’s licence is suffering 
from any physical or mental disease or dis- 
ability which might prevent him from main- 
taining control of his vehicle, the Minister 
may, after investigation, suspend or revoke 
the licence until he receives a medical certifi- 
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cate that such person is not suffering from any 
disability which might cause his driving to be 
a danger to passengers or the public. 


Compulsory Labour for Fighting Forest 
Fires 


The Prairie and Forest Fires Act, which con- 
solidates and amends the law on this subject, 
empowers any person employed by the De- 
partment of Natural Resources to enforce the 
Act to summon in emergency to fight a forest 
fire any male person between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty years. Trainmen, teleg- 
raphers and dispatchers on duty, physicians 
and persons who are physically unfit are 
exempt. Remuneration for such assistance is 
to be determined by the Minister of Natural 
Resources. Any person refusing to obey such 
summons or leaving a fire before it is ex- 
tinguished or before he is released by the fire 
guardian is liable to a fine ranging from $10 
to $50 and in default of payment to imprison- 
ment for not more than thirty days. Formerly 
persons between the ages of sixteen and sixty 
years were liable for such service and post- 
masters were included in the list of exempt 
persons. 


Fire Departments—Hours of Labour 


The Fire Departments Two-Platoon Act 
was amended to make it applicable only to 
cities with a population of 15,000 or over in- 
stead of to those of 10,000 or more as formerly. 


Weekly Half-holiday 


An amendment to the Weekly Half-holiday 
Act, in force May 1, 1937, provides that in a 
city in which a half-holiday by-law has been 
enacted applying to any class of shops and 
covering the period from April 1 to August 31 
or longer the Act shall not apply to that class 
of shops so long as the by-law remains in 
force. 


Weekly Holiday 


The One Day’s Rest in Seven Act, which 
applies only to cities, was amended to exempt 
from its operation any class of employees in 
hotels, restaurants and cafés where there are 
not more than two employees of that class, 
but such employees are to be entitled to at 
least two half days’ rest in every seven days. 


Municipal By-Laws 


In the revision of the Town Act and in 
amendment in the City Act, both effective 
May 1, 1937, changes were made relating to 
early closing by-laws. In both cities and 


towns, such by-laws may now provide that 
during the period from May 1 to September 
30 any class of shops shall be closed on each 
or any day of the week during any time be- - 
tween 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. of the following day. 
Where more than one class of trade or business 
is carried on in a shop and a by-law requires 
the closing of shops carrying on any class of 
trade or business carried on in such shop, the 
shop shall, with respect to that class of trade 
or business, be closed during the period re- 
quired by the by-law. When an early closing 
by-law has been passed, no employer may 
suffer or permit any employee to be in his shop 
during the time it is required to be closed, 
except for one-half hour at the commence- 
ment of the period, under penalty not ex-~ 
ceeding $25. This provision does not apply, 
however, where two or more classes of busi- 
nesses or trades are carried on and the by-law 
does not apply to all such classes. The pro- 
vision that no early closing by-law shall be 
repealed unless more than one-third of the 
oecupants of the class of shops affected are 
opposed to its continuance, was amended to 
make it apply only to by-laws passed on peti- 
tion. The definition of shop does not now 
include places where the only or principal 
business carried on is that of a tobacconist, 
news-agent, hotel, inn, victualling house or 
refreshment house. The words “ or principal ” 
are new. The definition of “closed” in the 
new Town Act was amended to correspond 
with that of the City Act and the expression, 
“serving of customers,’ includes the receiving 
of orders from customers. The section of the 
City Act was repealed which stipulated that 
the provisions governing by-laws for a weekly 
half-holiday should not apply to cities within 
the scope of the Weekly Half-holiday Act. 

The clause of the City Act which enabled 
city councils to pass by-laws prohibiting the 
delivery of milk by retail before 7 a.m. during 
the period from November 1 to April 30 was 
repealed and new provisions substituted under 
which such by-laws may fix the prohibited 
hours and may make them applicable during 
all or any part of the year. 

Clauses added to the City Act, the Town 
Act, the Village Act and the Rural Municipal- 
ity Act, all of which came into force May 1, 
1937, enable councils to pass by-laws licensing, 
controlling and regulating operators of wood- 
sawing or wood-cutting machines and enforc- 
ing the use of such safety devices and other 
precautionary measures as may be recom- 
mended by the Minister of Municipal Affairs. 


Mothers’ Allowances and Old Age Pensions 


Sections of the Child Welfare Act relating 
to mothers’ allowances were amended as from 
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May 1, 1937. Changes in wording were made 
in the section setting out the qualifications for 
an allowance and it was stipulated that allow- 
ances are to be a charge against any land 
owned by the father or mother or the child. 

The Old Age Pension Act was amended by 
the addition of a section similar to that added 
to the Child Welfare Act providing that pen- 
sions are to be a charge against land owned by 
the pensioner. In the case of the Old Age 
Pension Act, the provision is retroactive to 
the commencement of the Act. 
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The Urban Municipal Employees Superan- 
nuation Act, which will come into force on 
Proclamation, applies to permanent employees 
of any city, town, or village except members 
of the fire department and police force of 
Saskatoon. The Act provides for a contribu- 
tory system of pensions administered by a 
board of three members, one of whom is to be 
appointed by the municipal council, one by 
the employees concerned and the third by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Alberta 


The 1937 session of the Alberta Legislature 
opened on February 25, and on April 14 was 
adjourned to June 7, unless sooner summoned. 
To date a number of labour laws have been 
enacted, including a new statute dealing with 
freedom of association, a revision of the law 
relating to employment offices, and amend- 
ments to Acts governing factories, industrial 
standards, workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment relief and old age pensions. 


Freedom of Association 


The Freedom of Trade Union Association 
Act, which follows the lines of the Bill pro- 
posed for enactment in each province by the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, de- 
clares it to be lawful for employees to form 
themselves into a trade union, which is de- 
fined as any association or organization of em- 
ployees, whether employed by one employer 
or more, which is formed for the purpose of 
advancing in a lawful manner the interests of 
such employees in respect of the terms and 
conditions of their employment and which is 
free from undue influence, domination, re- 
straint or interference by employers or asso- 
ciations of employers. The Act also declares 
it lawful for employees to bargain collectively 
with their employer or employers and to con- 
duct such bargaining through their trade union 
and its duly chosen officers. It is made unlaw- 
ful for an employer to insert any clause in a 
written contract, or to impose any condition 
in a verbal contract of employment, or to 
continue such clause or .condition hitherto in 
effect, which seeks to restrain any employee 
from exercising his rights under the Act. Any 
such clause or condition is null and void. An 
individual employer who intimidates an em- 
ployee, or threatens an employee or employees 
generally with loss of employment, or dis- 
charges, penalizes or threatens to penalize 
any employee or employees generally with the 
object of preventing any employee or em- 
ployees generally from belonging to a trade 
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union, is liable to a fine not exceeding $100 
and costs, for each such offence or, in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not more 
than thirty days. Where the employer is a 
corporation, the penalty for such offence is a 
fine not exceeding $1,000. Every person who is 
a director or the manager of a corporation 
which commits such an offence is to be deemed 
to have committed the act unless he proves 
either that he had no knowledge of it or that 
he endeavoured to prevent it. 


Employment Offices 


The Employment Offices Act, 1937, re- 
enacts the provisions of the 1919 statute 
bearing the same title but changes the name 
of the branch of the public service administer- 
ing it from the Alberta Government Employ- 
ment Bureau to the Alberta Government 
Employment Service. 


Bureau of Labour 


The Bureau of Labour Act, 1922, was re- 
pealed. This Act made provision for a bureau 
consisting of a Commissioner of Labour and 
other officers to supervise the collection of 
labour statistics and administer the statutes 
assigned to it. 


Factories 


The Factories Act was the subject of a 
number of amendments some of which were 
made necessary by the transfer of administra- 
tion to the Department of Public Works fol- 
lowing the abolition of the Bureau of Labour. 
Provision is made for the appointment of male 
or female factory inspectors and of a Chief 
Inspector, the latter taking over the duties 
hitherto performed by the Commissioner of 
Labour under the Factories Act. Every in- 
spector is to be furnished with a certificate of 
appointment which he is required to produce 
on applying for admission to any premises. 
The section was repealed which provided that 
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nothing in the Act should extend to a mechanic, 
artisan, or labourer repairing machinery in a 
factory, shop, bake-shop, or office building or 
to any person temporarily engaged in such 
repairing. A new section excludes from the 
scope of the Act shops in which only members 
of the employer’s family are employed. 


The clauses which provided that, where a 
minimum wage had been fixed for female 
workers in any class of employment, no male 
worker might be employed in such class at a 
lower wage were repealed as unnecessary since 
the enactment of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act, 1936. The section was also deleted which 
required wages earned during the first fifteen 
days of any month to be paid not later than 
the first Saturday after the fifteenth and wages 
earned after the fifteenth to be paid not 
later than the first Saturday of the following 
month. 

The clause enabling the inspector to order 
installation in a shop or factory of mechanical 
means of preventing the inhalation of injurious 
dusts was amended to specify that the in- 
spector may order adequate measures to be 
taken to prevent such inhalation. 


A change in the section requiring dangerous 
machinery to be guarded makes it apply to 
shops and office buildings as well as to fac- 
tories and that requiring inflammable and com- 
bustible materials to be stored in a separate 
building or in a fireproof compartment ap- 
proved by the inspector was made applicable 
to office buildings as well as to factories and 
shops. 

The section was repealed which forbade a 
bake-shop to be kept in a basement or in a 
part of a building below the street or road 
level. A similar provision was added to the 
Bread Act. 


Automobile service stations were added to 
the schedule of establishments to which the 
Factories Act applies. 


Industrial Standards 


The Industrial Standards Act which was 
administered by the Commissioner of Labour 
was amended to provide for its administration 
by the Board of Industrial Relations. By a 
further change any person who wilfully de- 
faults in complying with any order of the 
Board is made liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing $30 and costs and in default of payment to 
imprisonment for not more than one month. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of changes were made in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act (Accident 
Fund). The Board is given power to acquire 
such premises as it may consider necessary 
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for purposes of administration and also to 
administer such Acts and perform such duties 
as may be assigned to it by Order in Council. 
The Board may differentiate in its levies as 
between employers in the same class, having 
regard to accident cost or accident hazard. 

The estimate of wages which has to be made 
when an employer applies to have himself or 
members of his family brought within the 
scope of the Act is now to be made for the 
current year or balance thereof instead of for 
the ensuing year as formerly. 

The section providing for examination of 
an injured workman by a medical referee and 
appointment of an advisory medical board was 
replaced by new provisions under which the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is authorized 
to appoint a panel of forty qualified medical 
practitioners selected equally from the northern 
and southern portions of the province. From 
such panel the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board may select medical boards of not less 
than three members referring to them such 
cases as it may deem proper. The remunera- 
tion of, and necessary expenses incurred by a 
medical board in the performance of its duties 
are to be paid out of the Accident Fund. 
Where a member of the panel has been em- 
ployed as a medical practitioner in connection 
with a compensation claim by the employer 
or workman concerned, he may not act on 
a medical board in such case. The Workmen’s 
Compensation Board is to notify the work- 
man and employer of the time and place for 
holding an examination. The medical board 
is to certify to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board as to the condition of the workman, his 
fitness for employment, and if unfit the cause 
of such unfitness, and the extent of the work- 
man’s permanent or temporary disability. 

The Board is authorized to replace and 
repair dentures which are broken by an in- 
dustrial accident. 

Under the section relating to compensation 
in-case of disfigurement, the board may now 
estimate the impairment of earning capacity 
from the nature and degree of the remaining 
disability and award compensation accordingly. 

The section relating to industrial diseases 
was amended to define “silicosis” and to pro- 
vide that in cases of silicosis, whether con- 
tracted before or after the passing of the 
amendment, the board may extend the time 
for claiming compensation if it considers the 
claim is a just one. Compensation is not pay- 
able, however, unless the workman has been 
a resident of Alberta for the five years preced- 
ing disablement and has been exposed to 
silica dust in employment within the province 
for periods amounting in all to at least five 
years preceding disablement. ‘Three months 
of such period must have been in the last 
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three years before disablement. A further 
condition is that the workman must not have 
had silicosis before his exposure to silica dust 
in employment in Alberta. If he has been 
exposed to such dust elsewhere before exposure 
for the specified period in the Province, the 
amount of compensation is to be reduced by 
the proportion which the period of exposure 
outside the Province bears to the total period. 
A workman who has left his employment must 
claim compensation within two years. This 
last provision does not apply, however, to 
claims made prior to its enactment, April 14, 
1937. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, Con- 
tinuation Act, 1937, stipulates that the 1933 
statute shall remain in force until March 31, 
1938. The Act which had expired on March 
31, 1937, is to be deemed always to have been 
in effect. It enables the Government of the 
province to make agreements with the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and with municipalities 
respecting relief measures. Obligations created 
under the Act prior to March 31, 1937, may 
be discharged out of the General Revenue 
Fund, notwithstanding the expiration of the 
Act on that date. 

Drivers of Public and Commercial Vehicles 

A clause added to the Vehicles and Highway 
Traffic Act requires the Provincial Secretary, 
before issuing a chauffeur’s licence, to be satis- 
fied that the applicant, if he is to operate 
a public service or commercial vehicle, has the 


Wages and Hours of Common Labourers in 


the U.S.A. 


“Entrance Rates and Full-Time Hours of 
Common Labourers Employed by Cities, Sep- 
tember, 1935” is the title of a bulletin (No. 
627) prepared by the Division of Wages, Hours 
and Working Conditions of the United States 
Department of Labour. The bulletin describes 
the coverage of the third survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the entrance 
rates of pay and full-time hours of work of 
common laborers employed by cities. The first 
of these surveys was conducted in 1928 and the 
second in 1982. 

The report states that “for the country as a 
whole, the average hourly entrance rate in 
September, 1935, of common labourers employ- 
ed by cities of 10,000 or more population on 
street and sewer work was 50-6 cents an hour. 
The hourly entrance rate of approximately 
one-tenth (10-6 per cent) of the workers was 
under 37-5 cents, and half (51-1 per cent) 
of them earned 37-5 and under 52-5 cents an 
hour. One-third (33-8 per cent) earned 52:5 
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medical certificate required for drivers of such 
vehicles by the regulations issued in 1936 
under the Public Service Vehicles Act. 


Steam Plants 


The Boilers Act was amended to extend its 
application to include all steam plants, refriger- 
ating plants having a capacity of three tons 
or over and pressure vessels which are within 
or subject to the legislative power of the Prov- 
ince. The Act requires the annual registra- 
tion of pressure vessels and also provides for 
the appointment of assistant inspectors of 
boilers and machinery and prescribes their 
qualifications. The chief engineer of a steam 
plant is made responsible for any interfer- 
ence with valves, gauges, and other appli- 
ances. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment in the Old Age Pensions 
Legislation Act enables the Government of 
the province to take advantage of amend- 
ments made this year by the Parliament of 
Canada to the Old Age Pensions Act extend- 
ing the provisions of that Act to blind per- 
sons forty years of age and over. 


Co-operative Associations 


The Co-operative Associations Act was re- 
vised and amended and its administration 
transferred to the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 


and under 72-5 cents, and 4-5 per cent earned 
72-5 cents an hour and over. 

There was a wide difference in the average 
hourly entrance rate between the cities of the 
North and South, the average rate for the 
northern cities being 53:2 cents as against 
32-0 cents for the southern cities. Only 3-0 
per cent of common labourers in the North 
earned less than 32-5 cents an hour, compared 
with 65:7 per cent in the South. 





At the 13th annual meeting of the Montreal 
and Ottawa Conference of the United Church 
of Canada held in Montreal recently, it was 
affirmed that “until adequate measures are 
taken to abolish unemployment, society is 
under obligation to provide food, clothing and 
shelter for those who are unemployed through 
no fault of their own.” A resolution was un- 
animously adopted declaring that provision of 
relief must continue to be an obligation of the 
government, despite alleged abuses, as it was 
beyond the resources of private charity. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE, 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Recommendations Respecting Minimum Wages, Industrial Codes, 
Apprenticeship and Health Insurance 


peep in the report of the Executive 
Council of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, presented at the annual conven- 
tion held in Toronto recently, was a survey of 
industrial conditions by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Committee. This important section of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association dealt 
with specific phases of the industrial situation 
in the following paragraphs extracted from its 
report :— 


Minimum Wage and Industrial Codes 
Legislation 


The chief development of the past year 
under this head, has been the enactment of 
minimum wage (for men) legislation in On- 
tario and Quebec, following the industrial 
standards, or in other words, “standard wage” 
legislation passed in recent years in the same 
provinces. : 

When the Ontario minimum wage bill was 
introduced, it was decided that representations 
to the Government should take the form of 
urging that the bill should be amended so as 
to make it clear that it was a minimum wage 
bill, pure and simple, and not a standard wage, 
or a limitation of hours measure, as the bill, 
as originally drafted, seemed intended to be. 
These representations were successful, and the 
bill was amended so as to make it clear that 
it is to be interpreted and enforced as a mini- 
mum wage act and nothing more. The other 
point on which strong representations were 
made was that it was imperative that the 
Board, which is to administer the act, should 
have as chairman, a person of independent 
and judicial character, and that employers and 
employees should have equal representation. 
With the bringing down of similar minimum 
wage (for men) legislation in Quebec, both 
provinces are now provided with the two 
systems, namely, minimum wage, and indus- 
trial code or standard wage, machinery, and it 
remains to be seen how the two different 
systems will work, side by side. 


Apprenticeship 


The Committee has been giving considerable 
attention to the question of apprenticeship 
and the training of young workers from the 
two points of view of helping to solve the 
problem of unemployment among young per- 
sons, and providing industry with that supply 
of skilled workers which is so essential to its 


welfare, and which, at the present time, is 
anything but assured. 


In these circumstances, the Committee is 
definitely of the opinion that energetic steps 
should be taken by industry itself, where it 
has not already been done, to train young 
workers by means of an apprenticeship or 
other training scheme. Unless industry itself 
takes the matter in hand, the Committee feels 
that pressure might be brought upon govern- 
ments to pass compulsory legislation, which 
the Committee does not consider would be in 
the best interest of industry, or of the young 
workers themselves. 


Another phase of the question to which the 
Committee has been giving attention, is the 
relationship between industry and the tech- 
nical schools, on which so much public money 
has been spent. Conferences have been held 
with government educational authorities, and 
representative technical school principals, with 
a view to securing the establishment in the 
technical schools of a standard of training 
which will be to industry what matriculation 
is to the university. There is a definite prospect 
of steps being taken in this direction in the 
near future by, at least, one of the most im- 
portant industrial provinces. In the opinion 
of the Committee, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that this movement to link up technical 
education more closely with industry, and the 
training of recruits for industrial employment 
should be supported. 


In connection with this question, the Com- 
mittee has collaborated closely with the so- 
called Youth Employment Committee, which 
was set up to act in an advisory capacity to 
the National Employment Commission, under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. B. Purvis. - If, as 
the result of the work of this Committee, steps 
should be taken by the Government to facili- 
tate and encourage the use by employers of 
technical schools, the Committee is of the 
opinion that everything possible should be 
done to urge employers to make the fullest 
use of any facilities which may be offered. 


Health Insurance 


The Committee has paid particular attention 
to the first health insurance act to be passed 
in Canada, namely, that of British Columbia. 
It will be recalled that the British Columbia 
Division strongly opposed the bill, when it 
was before the Legislature, on the ground that 
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it had not been well thought out, in respect 
either of its financing or its benefit provisions. 
Such strong opposition developed before the 
act was to be brought into effect on the 29th 
of March last, that the date for bringing it 
into effect was postponed, and a plebiscite on 
the question is to be held at the time of the 
provincial general election on the Ist of June. 
The Committee is strongly of the opinion that 
the sound method of procedure in the matter 
of health insurance is provincial co-operation 
under Federal supervision, and that it is un- 
wise for a single province to embark on a 
scheme independently of all the other prov- 
inces, and of the Dominion. 


International Labour Organization 


There has been an unusual amount of activ- 
ity during the past year in connection with 
the work of the International Labour Organ- 
ization. The Committee arranged for the 
nomination of representatives of the employers 
of Canada to attend the Special Maritime Con- 
ference held last October in Geneva, a Special 
Tripartite World Textile Conference held in 
Washington, in April, and the regular Annual 
International Labour Conference, which is to 
open at Gevena, on June 8rd. The delegate 
nominated for the Special Maritime Confer- 
ence to consider the application of Interna- 
tional Labour Conventions to shipping was 
Mr. A. L. W. MacCallum, Manager of the 
Shipping Federation of Canada, of Montreal. 
For the Textile Conference, the delegate nom- 
inated was Mr. H. G. Smith, of Mercury Mills 
Ltd., Hamilton, with Mr. Jackson H. Marx, 
of Associated Textiles of Canada, Limited, 
Montreal, Mr. A. V. Young, Hamilton Cotton 
Company Limited, Hamilton, and Mr. Douglas 
Hallam, of the Primary Textiles Institute, 
Toronto, as advisers. For the Annual Inter- 
national Labour Conference to be held this 
month, Mr. A. R. Goldie, Chairman of the 
Committee for the past five years, was nomin- 
ated as delegate, and Mr. H. W. Macdonnell as 
adviser. The principal items on the agenda 
are the questions of the forty-hour week in 
the textile, chemical and printing industries, 
the planning of public works in relation to 
employment, and the revision of the existing 
convention fixing fourteen as the minimum age 
for the admission of children to industrial 
employment. 


It should also be mentioned that Mr. J. H. 
Sherrard, of Simmons Limited, of Montreal, 
a past-president of the Association, attended 
in February, a meeting of the Governing Body, 
i.e., the Board of Directors of the International 
Labour Organization, as substitute for the 
South African employer, Mr. William Gemmill, 
in accordance with a rotation agreement that 


the seat at present occupied by Mr. Gemmill 
should be treated as a British-Dominion seat, 
and occupied by the employers of the four 
British Dominions, in turn. 


Unemployment 


With a view to giving all possible assist- 
ance to the National Employment Commis- 
sion, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. B. 
Purvis, of Canadian Industries, Ltd., appointed 
last year, and to a special sub-committee on 
youth unemployment, the Committee arranged 
for the sending out of several questionnaires 
asking for information as to present employ- 
ment conditions, the general outlook for the 
immediate future, the possibility of a short- 
age of skilled workers, views as to the training 
of young workers, including the advisability 
of some kind of apprenticeship system, and 
suggestions as to how industrial employment 
could be increased. The information received 
was summarized and communicated to the 
National Employment Commission, with which 
close contact has been maintained by inter- 
view and correspondence. 





A delegation from the Alberta branch of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association recently 
interviewed Premier William Aberhart, urging 
that a committee of three consisting of a judge, 
one representative from the workers, and the 
other from employers be appointed to investi- 
gate the operations of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, instead of the present legislative 
assembly committee (Lasour Gazette, May, 
1937, page 480) of nine members, The dele- 
gation pointed out that a similar investigation 
had been conducted in Ontario several years 
ago by a single member, Mr. Justice Middleton, 
who was named to make the inquiry in that 
province. 





Relief Appropriation in the U.S.A. 

On May 25, the United States House of 
Representatives approved a relief appropria- 
tion of $1,500,000,000, for the fiscal year 1938. 
However, amendments to the original bill ear- 
marked $505,000,000 for specific purposes as 
follows: (1) $300,000,000 for the Public Works 
Administration; (2) $150,000,000 of relief 
funds for the construction of first and second- 
ary roads in the Federal aid system; (3) $55,- 
000,000 was set aside for flood control and 
water conservation projects. 

Another amendment made ineligible for re- 
lief those persons declining jobs in private 
employment for wages at or above the relief 
wages prevailing, with a proviso that persons 
leaving the rolls for private employment could 
again return if their private employment ter- 
minated. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA 


Recent Orders of Provincial Boards 


Quebec 


Included in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
May 22 is the provincial Minimum Wage 
Board’s Order No. 12. This Order, governing 
the tobacco industry and effective August 1, 
1937, replaces previous Orders (No. 12 and 
12a) which were in effect since May 1930 
(Labour Gazette, May 1930, page 524). The 
new Order, which is on an entirely different 
basis than that which it replaces and which 
designates the work of men in the group, is as 
follows: 

OrpreR No. 12.—tobacco industry, cigars and 
cigarettes. For the object of this Order and 
by virtue of Section 6a of the Women’s Mini- 
mum Wage Act, rt ws decreed that all opera- 
tons, other than the heavy handling of the 
raw product, are considered as female labour; 
therefore, employees of both sexes are subject 
to same (except the men who do the heavy 
handling). 

1. Minimum: The following minimum wages 
apply to tobacco, cigar and cigarette manufac- 
turers, excepting manipulators of Canadian raw 
leaf tobacco who are covered by WSection la. 
The territorial jurisdiction for the purpose of 
the Present Order shall be:— 

Zone 1—City and Island of Montreal—and 
a radius of ten (10) miles in a straight line, 
from the boundaries of the Island: 

Experienced Workers:— 

After 24 months’ experience at the trade, no 
worker shall be paid less than $12.50 per week. 

Apprentices :— 

Beginners, not less than $7.00 per week. 

After 6 months’ experience, not less than $8 
per week. 

After 12 months’ experience, not less than 
$9.50 per week. 

After 18 months’ experience, not less than 
$11 per week. 

Zone 2.—The Province of Quebec—Excepting 
Zone 1: 

Experienced Workers:— 

After 24 months’ experience at -the trade, no 
worker shall be paid less than $10.00 per week. 

Apprentices :— 

Beginners, not less than $6 per week. 

After 6 months’ experience, not less than 
$7 per week. 

After 12 months’ experience, not less than 
$8 per week. 

After 18 months’ experience, not less than 
$9 per week. 

(a) Canadian Raw Leaf Tobacco Industry: 
Employeees of manipulators of Canadian raw 
leaf tobacco outside of manufacturing plants, 
are covered by the following special schedule:— 

Fifty per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 124 cents per hour. 

Fifty per cent of the employees, at not less 
than 16 cents per hour. 

These minimum wages apply to both male and 
female workers. The 50 per cent rule shall 


be established separately for both men and 
women, but in the aggregate, not more than 
50 per cent of the total working force can re- 
ceive less than 16 cents per hour. 

2. Hxperience of Employees: The time of 
experience of the employees shall be counted 
upon the working hours they have actually 
worked, based upon a working week of 48 hours, 
fifty (50) weeks constituting one year; there- 
fore, 1,200 hours of work mean six months of 
experience, 2,400 hours, one year; 3,600 hours, 
eighteen months; and 4,800, two years’ ex- 
perience at the trade. 

3. Maximum of Apprentices: .The number 
of apprentices (of either sex) shall not exceed 
one-third of the total number of employees. 
Any person having less than 24 months’ exper- 
ience at the trade shall be considered as an 
apprentice. 

4, How Wages Must Be Paid: The em- 
ployees’ wages shall be paid to them wholly in 
cash; no deduction being permitted for any 
cause or purpose whatsoever. Said wages shall 
be given to them in a sealed envelope on which 
shall be written: their name, their register 
number, the date of the week or of the fort- 
night they have worked, the number of hours 
they have performed, the rate per hour, the 
amount of money enclosed in the envelope; same 
must be initialled by the person who pays the 
employees. The wages are payable weekly, but 
in exceptional cases, where it is the custom, 
they may be paid fortnightly, but not later. 
Employees are advised to keep their pay en- 
velopes so they could be used, as proof, when- 
ever necessary. 

(a) All employees—manual and non-manual— 
are covered by this Order, no matter what occu- 
pation they fill or the work they perform. The 
system of periodical changes from piece rates 
to hourly rates, or vice versa, for same opera- 
tion, is prohibited, as such changes permit an 
illegal reduction of wages; the piece rates shall 
be uniform for all employees performing same 
operation. 

5. Duration of Labour: The work period for 
which these minimum wages shall be paid, 
shall be 48 hours per week. Work in excess 
of the above period shall be counted as over- 
time and shall be paid for at not less than 
the regular rate of wages of the employees. 


The total of working hours, insofar as female 
workers are concerned, and boys under eighteen 
years of age, cannot in any case, exceed 55 
hours per week unless a special permit has been 
obtained from the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Inspection Department. (Chap. 
182, R.S.P.Q. 1925). Work in excess of the 
above period of 55 hours, shall be paid at not 
less than time and a half; this to apply to both 
piece and time workers. 

After having left the employer’s premises, any 
employees who may be recalled to do regular 
or overtime work, shall receive an amount 
equivalent to at least two hours’ work. 

6. Waiting Time: Any employee required 
to wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

7. Deduction: 
for work that has been spoilt. 


No deduction shall be made 
No deduction 
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below the minimum wage for absence shall ex- 
ceed the value of the time lost, based on the 
wage of the employee. 


8. Hremption: The Board may grant per- 
mits of variation or suspension of any of these 
regulations to meet exceptional conditions, it 
may also issue permits for lower wages on be- 
half of aged or handicapped workers. 


9. Discharge of Employees: No employer 
shall discharge or threaten to discharge or in 
any way discriminate against any employee, 
because such employee has lodged a complaint 
with the Board or has testified or is about to 
testify in any investigation or proceedings 
permitted or prescribed by or taken under the 
provisions of this Act. All complaints are 
strictly confidential. 

The Order contains the usual provisions re- 
garding posting, penalties, etc. 


British Columbia 


Orvers No. 43 anp 44.—establishing a mini- 
mum wage for janitors and janitresses. 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has recently issued Minimum Wage 
Orders No. 43 and No. 44, governing the em- 
ployment of janitors and janitresses, respec- 
tively. Both Orders, which become effective 
on June 1, 1937, are in substitution for pre- 
vious Orders which have been in operation 
since April 18, 1935, and October 3, 1935, 
respectively (Labour Gazette, May 1935, page 
428, and November 1935, page 1009). 


In each of the new Orders (which establish 
identical rates and working conditions for jani- 
tors and janitresses) there is an increase of 

4 cents per hour in the minimum wage of 
janitors (or janitresses) employed in apart- 
ments of four suites or less, the new rate being 
37% cents per hour. 

In buildings with more than four suites the 
minimum wage is graded on a monthly basis 
_according to the number of apartments, rang- 
ing from $22 per month for five residential 
suites to $125 per month for 48 or more 
suites. 

Provision is made whereby if one or two 
janitors are designated by the employer as 
resident on the premises such janitor or jani- 
tors are to be paid the minimum monthly rate 
specified according to the number of suites. If 
more than two janitors are employed they are 
to be paid not less than the minimum rate 
of 374 cents per hour for each hour of work. 
(This same stipulation applies also in the case 
of janitresses.) 


Conditions of Labour and Employment.— 
Since the conditions of labour and employment 
are equally applicable to men and to women 
in this occupation, to avoid repetition, the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, detailing such conditions, 
are extracted from Order No. 48, covering 
janitors: 


4. When a janitor is employed in any apart- 
ment building and resides on the premises, there 
may be deducted from his wages a sum equiv- 
alent to a fair rental value for such provided 
accommodation in proportion to the rental value 
of the other suites in the said apartment build- 
ing: Provided, however, that not more than 
twenty (20) dollars a month may be deducted 
from his wages for a suite of two (2) rooms 
and bathroom, and not more than five dollars 
($5) a month may be deducted from his wages 
for each room in excess of two (2) in the said 
suite, but in no case shall the total rental value 
so deducted exceed the sum of twenty-five dollars 
($25) per month. 

In cases where the janitor is furnished with 
electricity and (or) gas, and the janitor uses 
the same, not more than the sum of four 
dollars ($4) per month may be deducted from 
his wages for the said electricity and (or) gas, 
or, in the alternative, meters shall be installed 
and the janitor shall thereupon pay for the 
consumption of the said electricity and (or) gas 
according to the said meters. 

5. (a) Every janitor in any apartment build- 
inz containing twenty (20) residential suites 
and over shall be given a rest period of twenty- 
four (24) consecutive hours free from duty in 
each calendar week, of which he shall be duly 
notified by his employer. 

(b) Every janitor employed in any apart- 
ment building containing not more than nine- 
teen (19) and not less than twelve (12) resi- 
dential suites shall be given a rest period of 
eight (8) consecutive hours in each calendar 
week, of which he shall be duly notified by his 
employer. 

6. When a substitute janitor (including any 
member of the janitor’s family) is employed 
in an apartment building during the rest period, 
or any part thereof, such substitute janitor 
shall be employed and paid by the owner or 
agent of the apartment building according to the 
provisions of this Order. 

. In apartment buildings where there is no 
central heating plant or where there are no 
facilities for supplying central heat to the 
tenants the resident janitor may be paid on 
an hourly basis according to section 2 of this 
Order. [374 cents per hour.] 


Orvrer No. 18¢.—re minimum wages for sta- 
tionary steam engineers in apartment build- 
ings. 

This Order, effective May 14, 1937, places 
steam engineers employed in apartments in the 
same category as janitors for minimum wage 
purposes. It partially rescinds Order No. 18a 
(Labour Gazette, May 1935, page 427) and 
stipulates that the wage rate for such steam 
engineers be not less than the rate fixed for 
janitors by Order No. 48, viz., 374 cents per 
hour. In effect it provides a wage increase of 
24 cents per hour for steam engineers employed 
in apartments. 


Saskatchewan 


By Orders which came into effect on June 2, 
1937, the application of the Saskatchewan Min- 
imum Wage Act has been extended to cover 
male and female employees in shops and 
factories within a five-mile radius of each city 
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in the Province. The Act, as revised in 1936, 
applied to female employees in shops and 
factories in cities but the Minimum Wage 
Board, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, was empowered to de- 
clare its provisions applicable to other portions 
of the Province and to male employees in 
shops and factories within the scope of the 
Act. 


An order of the Minimum Wage Board de- 
claring the Act to apply to male employees in 
shops and factories in cities was approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in ‘Council on 
October 2, 1936, and gazetted. This order was 
noted in the Lasour Gazette, November, 1936, 
p. 998, and has been in effect since November 
1, 1986. Owing to some technical error in the 
procedure, it has been considered necessary to 
publish the order as it appears in the Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, May 31, 1937. At the 
same time, the Minimum Wage Orders were 
made to apply to territory within a radius of 
five miles of a city. 


Alberta 


An Order in Council, effective May 31, 1937, 
approves Regulations made by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations under authority 
of the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936. These 
rules provide that where a minimum wage 
has been fixed for female workers in any class 
of employment, no male worker may be em- 
ployed in such class at a less wage. Exception 
is made in the case of apprentices whose in- 
dentures have been approved by the Board and 
who are under proper instruction. For con- 
travention of these provisions an employer is 
liable to a fine not exceeding $500 and must 
also pay to the worker the difference between 
the wages actually received and the minimum 
wage. Provisions similar to the above were 
contained in the Factories Act but were re- 
pealed during the 1937 session of the Legis- 
lature (see page 639). The new regulations 
also require all overtime permitted under the 
Hours of Work Act, 1936, to be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-half. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1935-36 
Third Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


MPLOYMENT gains evident in the two 
preceding years were maintained and 
somewhat increased during the fiscal year end- 
ing November 30, 1936, according to informa- 
tion contained in the third annual report of 
the Nova Scotia Department of Labour. The 
Department was established under the Depart- 
ment of Labour Act (Lasour Gazetrs, August 
1934, page 748), and included in the annual 
review are the reports of the Deputy Minister, 
the Minimum Wage Board, the Employment 
Service Offices, the Inspector of Factories, and 
the Supervisor of Unemployed Relief. 


Unemployment and Relief—The relief sit- 
uation in the province is reviewed in the re- 
ports of the deputy minister and the provincial 
relief supervisor. Summarizing the improved 
condition of the province during the period 
under review, the deputy minister states: 


“The payment of Direct Relief, which is 
fair indication of employment especially in 
urban and industrial areas, has shown a further 
reduction of 28 per cent; being during the 
present year lower than in any year since 1931. 
This together with the reduction in the num- 
ber of single men applying for assistance 
demonstrates a more healthy employment con- 
dition. 

“A reduction of over $300,000 in direct re- 
lief payments compared with the previous year 
in view of the fact that according to Federal 
estimates the population of Nova Scotia in- 


creased by ten thousand persons during the 
past year indicates the extent to which re- 
covery has already been achieved in Nova 
Scotia. 

“The population increase in the years 1935 
and 1936 was greater than the number of per- 
sons receiving relief in the year 1936. 


“During the year considerable progress has 
been made toward a permanent solution of this 
problem. An agreement was arranged by the 
Department between the employees and em- 
ployers in the coal industry providing for the 
employment of an extra crew to eliminate all 
overtime work in that industry. 


“In New Waterford alone this placed in 
employment two hundred and forty men and 
its application throughout the Province should 
eventually place in employment about seven 
hundred young men, thus relieving one of the 
most pressing problems in mining areas besides 
providing a surplus force of trained workers to 
eliminate the need of importations as employ- 
ment expansion develops. 


“A careful study of the possibilities of ap- 
prenticeship training has been conducted by 
the Department of Labour during the year, 
and valuable data gathered relating to this 
subject.” 


The relief supervisor noted that in the in- 
dustrial centres many of those who became 
unemployed when at the age of 50-55 are now 
finding it very difficult to secure work, and in 
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many cases it is doubtful if they will again be 
profitably employed. 


Employment Service—The annual report of 
the provincial employment offices, operated in 
conjunction with the Employment Service of 
Canada, indicated that placements were well 
up to the five-year average, and in this re- 
spect the superintendent reported that “the 
figures for 1986 approach more closely to a 
normal year than any other since 1931.” A 
tabular summary gives a comparison of the 
cost for placement in the various provinces 
for the year ending March 31, 1936. This 
table showed that Manitoba had the lowest 
cost per placement at 87 cents with Nova 
Scotia second at $1.14. Commenting on the 
operation of the Nova Scotia offices, the 
deputy minister observed: “The cost of the 
service compares favourably with that of the 
other provinces of Canada, being second low- 
est and there can be no doubt that the work- 
ers were protected from exploitation at the 
hands of private agencies.” 


Factory Inspection—The report of the fac- 
tory inspector indicated that the number of 
accidents in the factories of the province for 
the year ended November 30, 1936, was 477 
as compared with 551 in the previous year. 
In both years there were six fatal accidents. 
During the year 481 factories were inspected, 
some of the establishments being visted two 
or three times in connection with accident in- 
vestigations or to ensure compliance with 
orders. Of the total number of accidents, 133 
(including four fatalities), occurred in saw- 
mills. The inspector pointed out that small 
mills are usually located in remote places, and 
“have been in the same family from one gen- 
eration to another, doing a little custom saw- 
ing, and going on year after year with the 
same old equipment.” He regarded his ex- 
perience in trying to get owners to understand 
the danger of some conditions as “mostly a 
waste of time.” The inspector considered that 
the general standard of factory sanitation in 
the province is being raised, and that each year 
there are some outstanding examples in im- 
proved lavatory, heating and _ ventilating 
equipment. 

Dealing with accident prevention and the 
safety movement, the inspector observed: 
“The ‘safety-first’ movement is essentially 
a condition of mind, a habit-forming matter, 
and it is the duty of those in responsible posi- 
tions in industry to keep the idea before the 
workers at all times. Organized safety has 
paid large dividends in this Province, and it is 
not unreasonable to expect, now that business 
has become at least normal in most industries, 
that it will resume its place in industry with 
even greater enthusiasm on the part of all 
concerned than ever before.” 


Report of Minimum Wage Board 


The sixth annual report of the Minimum 
Wage Board, covering the administration of 
the Act during the fiscal year ended November 
30, 1936, is included in the report of the De- 
partment of Labour. 

Prefacing its presentation of tabular sum- 
maries, the Board outlined the activities of the 
year. With returning prosperity and increased 
industrial operations, the Board noted the ad- 
vent of new business enterprises. It pointed 
out that frequently the persons engaged in 
new business were without experience and had 
only slender resources. At first it was usually 
the policy of such people to keep wages down 
with the result that the Board “had to be on 
the alert in order to protect the workers who 
under such circumstances might be exploited.” 

Special attention was given by the Board to 
inspections. Wage sheets were checked and 
adjustments were made where it was found 
that they deviated from the provisions of the. 
Act. A total of 338 complaints were received 
and investigated, and $758.93 was recovered in 
wage claims. 

During the year the Board issued one new 
Order governing office employees (Lasour 
GazettE, December 1936, page 1135), and 
amended Orders Numbers Three and Seven 
governing employment in hotels and restaur-. 
ants, and retail stores, respectively. By the 
amendment to Order No. 3, the time required 
for women employed in hotels and restaurants 
to become rated as experienced workers was 
reduced from one year to three months. Also 
uniforms are required to be supplied and 
laundered by the employers. Order No. 7, 
covering clerks in retail stores, was revised’ 
(Lasour GazettE, November 1936, page 1002): 
by the addition of a clause whereby all part- 
time workers hired for special working hours 
will receive the full minimum rate per hour, 
eliminating rates formerly classed as “ inex- 
perienced “ for this type of work. 


The tabular statistics indicate an increase in 
the average weekly wage in all industries under 
the Act. In several cases this was attended 
by a decrease in the average weekly hours. 
The situation with respect to average weekly 
wages and hours in the various industries as 
compared with the previous year (1935) is as 
follows :— 

Laundries and dye works—average weekly 
wage increased from $10.10 to $10.18; average 
hours reduced from 46 to 44. 

Confectionery, baking and allied food trades 
—average weekly wages increased from $8.54 
to $9.48; average hours reduced from 45 to 44. 

Textile, needle and leather trades—average 
weekly wages increased from $10.23 to $10.43; 
average hours reduced from 51 to 49. 
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Hotels, restaurants and tea rooms—average 
weekly wages increased from $8.28 to $8.52; 
average hours remained the same at 53. 

Telephone operators—average weekly wages 
increased from $11.34 to $11.82; average hours 
remained the same at 48. 

Small factories, paper trades and printers— 
average weekly wage increased from $12.02 to 
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$12.04; average hours remained the same at 47. 

Retail stores, millinery, dressmaking, tailor- 
ing and fur sewing—average weekly wages in- 
creased from $10.56 to $10.60; average hours 
increased from 48 to 51. 

Beauty parlours (Order operative in 1936; 
no comparison with 1935)—average weekly 
wage $10.70; average hours, 49. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA, 1936 


The annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for the 
calendar year 1936 again records an increase in 
the total number of all kinds of accidents as 
compared with the previous year, the total 
number of accidents in 1936 being 10,5388 as 
against 9,562 in 1985—a difference of 976. The 
total cost of all accidents for 1936 under Part 1 
of the Act as far as could be estimated at the 
time of publication of the report was nearly 
$1,382,092, which amount is exclusive of ad- 
ministration expenses and cost of safety asso- 
ciations. 

The provisional statement of income and ex- 
penditure for 1986 indicates that $104,813.06 
was paid for medical aid in all classes. The 
sum of $9,039.79 was expended on safety asso- 
ciations. Administration costs during 19386 
amounted to $104,141.69. 

For industries under Part 1 of the Act the 
total income for the year 1936, actual and 
estimated, amounted to $1,368,212.09, and the 
estimated expenditure for the same period was 
$1,495,272.90, showing a deficit for the year’s 
operations of $127,060.81. The surplus brought 
forward from prior years was $439,066.41, leav- 
ing a surplus at December 31, 1936, of $312,- 
005.60. The amount reserved for bad and 
doubtful debts at December 31, 1935, was 
$20,000. The report states that the Board 
decided to carry to this reserve the sum of 
$91,000, making a total at December 31, 1936, 
of $111,000. 

The 10,538 accidents reported to the Board 


for the year 19386 are classified as follows: 


fatal accidents, dependency established and 
compensation commenced, 37; fatal accidents, 
burial expenses paid, no dependents, 5; fatal 
accidents reported, pending adjustment, 7; 
fatal accidents, claim non-compensable or dis- 
allowed, 4; accidents causing permanent partial 
disability 247; accidents causing total dis- 
ability for seven days or over, 6,757; accidents 
where medical aid only has been paid 2,131; 
accidents pending adjustment, no payments, 
560; accidents non-compensable, other than 
fatal, 790. 

At the end of the year, reviewed by the 
report, the persons recelving compensation for 
1936 and prior years in the form of a monthly 


aid 


pension were as follows: widows 612; children 
under sixteen 755; dependent mothers 62; de- 
pendent fathers 19; other dependents 12; work- 
men disabled for life (partially or totally) 
1,075. 

The average rate of assessment levied on 
payrolls under Part 1 since the commencement 
of the Act has been $1.93 per hundred dollars 
of payroll, the rate varying from year to year. 
The average rate for 1935 was $2.43 and the 
average rate for 1936 was $2.46. 


The provisional statement of income and 
expenditure by classes to December 31, 1936, 
shows that mining held first position in so far 
as revenue accrued from assessments and also 
disbursements was concerned. Revenue de- 
rived from assessments on the mining industry 
during 1936 was estimated at $591,127.92, while 
the total expenditure for the industry was 
placed at $695,637.78. Of this amount $113,- 
115.60 was for compensation paid other than 
pensions, $83,398.21 was transferred to reserve 
for pensions, $414,165.48 was for compensation 
estimated outstanding, the balance being for 
this industry’s proportion for medical aid, 
safety associations and administration. 


Summary of Twenty Years’ Administration. 
—During the twenty years from the beginning 
of 1917 to the end of 1936, accidents in the in- 
dustries within the jurisdiction of the Board 
to the number of 148,525 were reported. Dur- 
ing that time 1,645 workmen were fatally 
injured. 

The amount actually paid to workmen or 
their dependents and for medical aid during 
the twenty years from the beginning of 1917 
to the end of 1936 was $15,342,944.97, and the 
amount required at the end of 1936 for the 
purpose of paying life and other pensions 
and compensation to disabled workmen, and 
for medical aid, was $7,936,275.58. 


The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependents and for medical 
for the twenty years amounts. to 
$23 279,220.55. 

This amount does not, however, represent 
the entire cost of the accidents for the twenty- 
year period, as the administration expense and 
cost of safety associations are not included. 
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There were 902 widows to whom pensions 
for life or until remarriage were awarded; 
2,071 children under sixteen years of age were 
awarded monthly pensions while under that 
age; dependent mothers and fathers to the 
number of 458 were awarded compensation; 35 
members of the family other than widows, 
children and parents, but who were wholly or 
partly dependent upon the earnings of de- 
ceased workmen at the time of their respective 
deaths, received benefits, and life pensions or 
lump sums were awarded to 5,241 workmen 
who were disabled, either wholly or partially. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was 
not furnished to injured workmen except in 
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special cases. Since that date injured work- 
men have been entitled to free medical aid 
for thirty days from date of disability and dur- 
ing the seventeen years that have elapsed the 
cost of medical aid was $1,553,499.36. In the 
mining and iron and steel classes the greater 
portion of medical aid in connection with 
those classes is furnished under medical aid 
schemes and consequently is not furnished by 
the Board. 

The report also gives complete statistics for 
1935 dealing with accidents, by classes, months 
of cccurrence of compensated accidents, time 
loss, average wage and age, nature of industries, 
causes of accidents, etc. 


REGULATIONS IN MANITOBA FOR PROTECTION AGAINST SILICOSIS 
AND RESPECTING CONSTRUCTION CAMPS 


By an amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act of Manitoba, enacted in 1936, 
persons employed in mining or in iron, steel, 
or metal foundaries at an occupation where 
silicosis may be contracted must comply with 
the provisions of the Public Health Act and 
regulations made under it (LABouR GAZETTE, 
May, 1936, page 403). Prior to that amend- 
ment, regulations under the Public Health Act, 
in so far as such were designed to safeguard 
workers against silicosis, were applicable only 
to workmen employed in underground mines 
(Lasour Gazerre, February, 1931, page 197). 


Now, however, by new regulations and 
amendments to Consolidated Regulations 
under the Public Health Act, this protection is 
extended to “workmen employed in certain 
industries where silicosis may be contracted.” 
These regulations, as published in the Mani- 
toba Gazette of May 22, now become Part V, 
Division II, of the Consolidated Regulations. 
The former regulations (241-253) are repealed 
and are substituted by the following :— 


241. In the regulations contained in this divis- 
ion, unless the context otherwise requires, the 
expression. 


(a) “prescribed occupation” means any occu- 
pation in the industry of mining and in 
iron, steel and metal foundaries in which 
the workman is exposed to the inhalation 
of dust containing silica, but does not in- 
clude an occupation wherein the workman 
is not exposed for a period of less than 
fifty hours in any one calendar month to 
the inhalation of such dust. 


242. No workman shall engage or continue to 
engage in any prescribed occupation, nor shall 
any person employ or continue to employ any 
workman in any prescribed occupation, unless 
the workman is the holder of a subsisting licence 
or temporary permit issued under this division. 


243. (1) The Minister may issue a licence in 
such form as he may prescribe to any workman 
to engage in any prescribed occupation upon 
being satisfied that the workman is physically 
fit therefor. 


(2) A licence issued under this regulation 
shall remain in force until revoked or suspended 
by the Minister. 

244. Any workman applying for a licence 
under the preceding regulation shall submit him- 
self, for medical examination to a medical officer 
or officer appointed by the Minister. Every such 
examination shal] include the taking of X-Ray 
plates of the chest. 


245. Every workman holding a licence issued 
under regulation 243 shall submit to a _ re- 
examination by a medical officer or officers men- 
tioned in regulation 244 once in each year. 

246. The Minister may appoint medical officers 
for the purpose of performing the examinations 
referred to in the preceding regulation and in 
regulation 245 and may prescribe the character 
of the examination to be made and the reports 
to be submitted to him for the purposes of this 
division. 

247. The medical officer or officers shall report 
to the Minister upon every such examination 
made under regulation 245. 


248. (1) If any workman holding a licence 
neglects or refuses to submit to the annual ex- 
amination, or if the report or reports of the 
examination indicate that the workman is physi- 
cally unfit to engage in any occupation the Min- 
ister may revoke or suspend the licence. 

(2) Notice of revocation or suspension may 
be given by the Minister by letter sent by 
registered mail addressed to the licensee at the 
address given in the licence and shall be effective 
from the date named in the letter. 

249. (1) In any case where it appears to the 
Minister advisable before granting a licence or 
cancelling a licence to obtain a further report 
as to the physical fitness of an applicant or 
licensee or where an applicant or licensee or a 
proposed employer or employer requests that the 
Minister obtain a further report, he may re- 
quest the permanent independent Board of 
Physicians appointed under sub-section (10) of 
section 80 of “The Workmen’s Compensation 
Act” to make an examination of the applicant 
or licensee and report thereon to him. 

(2) If the request is made by the applicant, 
licensee, or employer, that person shall pay the 
cost of the examination by the Board. 

250. If any case where it is impracticable for 
a person desiring to engage in an occupation to 
submit himself for examination to a medical 
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officer or officers referred to in regulation 245, 
he may submit to an examination of such char- 
acter as the Minister may prescribe to some 
medical officer designated by the Minister. 

251. (1) If the medical officer is satisfied that 
the person is physically fit to engage in an occu- 
pation he may issue a temporary permit to 
the person in such form as the Minister may 
prescribe. 

(2) Subject to the provision of subsection (3) 
a temporary permit shall expire six months 
after the date of issue. 

(3) If it appears to a medical officer desig- 
nated by the Minister that it has been im- 
practicable during the period of the temporary 
permit for the permittee to submit himself to 
the required examination for the licence referred 
to in regulation 243, the medical officer may 
renew the temporary permit for a further period 
of six months. 

252. (1) Unless the workman delivers to him 
a subsisting licence or temporary permit issued 
under this division, no owner, manager, super- 
intendent, foreman or person shall employ a 
workman or permit a workman to be employed 
in any prescribed occupation. 

(2) Any licence or temporary permit deliv- 
ered as required in subsection (1) shall be.re- 
tained by the person to whom the same was 
delivered during the period of the workman’s 
employment in the prescribed occupation and 
shall be redelivered to the workman upon the 
termination of his employment if still subsisting. 

253. If during the period of the workman’s 
employment in a prescribed occupation his 
licence or temporary permit is revoked, cancelled 
or expires, no owner, manager, superintendent, 
foreman, or person in charge shall permit any 
workman to continue in any occupation during 
the time the workman is not the holder of a 
subsisting licence or temporary permit. 

2534. No workman shall be in possession of, 
or deliver to any person mentioned in regulation 
251 a licence or temporary permit not duly 
issued to him or one which has been revoked 
or suspended or which has expired. 

253B. Any person who contravenes any of 
the provisions of the regulations contained in 
this division shall be liable to the penalty pro- 
vided in section 34 of the Act. 


Construction Camps 


The same issue of the Manitoba Gazette 
contained the amended regulations respecting 
industrial and construction camps, now under 
Part V, Division 5, of the Consolidated Regu- 
lations, Public Health Act. 

These regulations apply “to any construc- 
tion, lumbering, wood-cutting, timbering, fish- 
ing, mining camp or industry of a temporary 


or permanent nature.” The medical arrange- 
ments prescribed for such camps are set forth 
as follows :— 

150. (1) Where 50 or more men are employed, 
the employer shall contract with one or more 
legally qualified medical practitioners for the 
medical and surgical care of his employees and 
for the regular inspection and sanitary super- 
vision of the camp, and such official shall be 
known as the medical officer. 


(2) Where less than 50 men are employed, 
the employer shall either contract with one or 
more legally qualified medical practitioners for 
the medical or surgical care of his employees 
or make such other arrangements for legally 
qualified medical and surgical services as may 
be necessary and satisfactory to the Minister. 


(3) The medical practitioner shall provide 
medical and surgical attention to the employees. 
Every employer shall provide and maintain a 
sufficient supply of bandages, dressings, and 
other requisites in case of accident and also a 
supply of such medicines as the medical prac- 
titioner in charge prescribes for use in case 
of sickness. 

(4) For the purpose of providing such medical 
and surgical services the employer may deduct 
from the pay of each employee a sum not ex- 
ceeding one dollar ($1.00) per month. Such sum, 
together with any other sum necessary, to pro- 
vide these services shall be paid to the medical 
practitioner or practitioners without rebate or 
deduction. 

(d) That subsection (1) of Regulation 154 
be repealed and the following be substituted 
therefor :— 


“154. (1) In order to safeguard the health of 
all persons employed or to be employed in the 
lumbering, woodcutting, timbering, or mining 
industry, or in any construction camp, the Min- 
ister, from time to time, by order, may require 
that every person employed or to be employed 
in any such industry or camp, established or 
to be established, shall be vaccinated against 
smallpox and inoculated against typhoid, and 
every foreman or person in charge of employees 
in any existing camp in respect of which such 
an order has been made shall forthwith dis- 
charge from employment any person who refuses 
to comply with any such order, and after an 
order has been made in respect to any existing 
camp or to any camp to be established no per- 
son shall engage any employees for such camp 
unless such applicant for employment shall have 
first been vaccinated against smallpox and in- 
oculated against typhoid. This section shall 
not apply to any members of the running trade 
or telegraphers or to persons who can produce 
evidence that they have suffered from smallpox 
or typhoid fever.” 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE LABOUR EDUCATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


HE thirty-fifth annual convention of the 

Labour Educational Association of Ontario 

was held in Kitchener, Ontario, on May 24, 

there being 108 delegates in attendance repre- 

senting organizations in various sections of 
the province. 

Regret was expresed at the opening session 


of the convention when the Secretary- 
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treasurer, Mr. Rod Plant, read a telegram 
from Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, presently 
Director of Labour Transference in the De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa, stating that due 
to unforeseen circumstances he was unable 
to attend the convention. Later, during the 
election of officers a special resolution was 
unanimously adopted expressing “deep appre- 
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ciation of the services rendered the Associa- 
tion by Mr. Mitchell, both as president 
and vice-president, offices which he occupied 
for a number of terms as a delegate to the 
annual conventions for many years.” Ses- 
sions of the convention were, therefore, pre- 
sided over by Vice-President O. H. Hughes, 
assisted by Mr. Tom Moore who was chosen 
as vice-chairman, 

In welcoming the delegates on behalf of 
the organized workers of Kitchener, Vice- 
President Hughes, who is also president of 
the Twin City (Kitchener-Waterloo) Trades 
and Labour Council, referred to the growth 
of the international trade union movement 
in Kitchener since the Association last met 
in the city in 1934 and mentioned as recent 
acquisitions to the rolls local unions of fire 
fighters, furniture workers, milk drivers and 
general labourers. He said that members of 
the movement in Kitchener were always 
pleased to welcome their fellow trade union- 
ists from other sections of Canada and hoped 
their visit on this occasion would be a happy 
one. 

The visiting delegates were welcomed by 
Mayor J. A. Smith of Kitchener who paid 
tribute to members of the labour movement 
in Kitchener, whom he stated had, through 
the local Trades and Labour Council always 
co-operated in matters aimed to social better- 
ment and development of the city. 

Greetings from the Federal Government 
were conveyed by the Hon. W. D. Euler, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. Refer- 
ring to present economic conditions the Min- 
ister stated that the stage had been reached 
when labour must not be considered as a 
commodity to be bought at the lowest price. 
“Tt is the just and wise thing for employers 
to ensure to their workers not only a living 
wage, but something more,” he declared. 


Officers’ Reports 

The report presented by the Executive 
Board reviewed in detail the various activi- 
ties carried on throughout the past year and 
also dealt with a number of matters of cur- 
rent interest to labour in which the fullest co- 
operation of the affiliated membership was 
urged with a view to implementing labour’s 
policies in respect thereto. The _ presenta- 
tion made to the Ontario Government follow- 
ing the last convention was outlined and 
other efforts made to secure social and econo- 
mic improvements were referred to. A sec- 
tion dealing with the right of workers to or- 
ganize cited activities of the Association in 
supplementing those of the Trades and 
Labour Congress to secure enactment of the 
draft bill relating to the question which had 
been presented to the Government early in 
January this year. 


Another section referred to Employment 
and Relief for the Unemployed and labour’s 
policy that this should be the responsibility 
of the Federal Government was strongly em- 
phasized. Reference was also made to the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council respecting the various pieces 
of social legislation including Unemployment 
Insurance euacted by the Federal Parliament 
in 1935. Expressing the opinion that state- 
ments made by both the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice during the recent session 
indicated that the Federal Government was 
contemplating discussion with the provinces 
with a view to enactment of such legislation, 
the report stated: 


“Labour has consistently maintained that 
such legislation to be effective must be 
national in its scope, knowing only too well 
from experience with such measures as the 
Old Age Pensions Act, the delays and con- 
fusion when provincial legislation must be 
awaited. It is hoped, therefore, that in any 
further action to be taken in respect to social 
reforms, quibbling on the question of Jjuris- 
diction may not supersede the all too apparent 
need for legislating in the interests of the 
people of Canada as a whole.” 


The Home Improvement Plan evolved by 
the National Employment Commission was 
welcomed by the executive as a means through 
which much needed employment could be 
provided for building trades workers and 
those engaged in allied industries. The hope 
was expressed for full utilization of the facili- 
ties of the same in order to ensure success of 
the plan. 

Another section of the report dealt with 
Union Labels, Shop Cards and Buttons and 
the membership was urged to put forth every 
effort to extend the demand for union 
labelled products and union services. 


Commenting on the necessity for public 
manifestation against war and in favour of 
international peace, the executive directed 
attention to the peace action campaign about 
to be undertaken in Canada, suggesting that 
the League of Nations Society of Canada be 
the body through which the campaign be 
conducted. It was also recommended that the 
Association subscribe for a Corporate Mem- 
bership in the Society as a tangible evidence 
of the desire to further the work being car- 
ried on in the interests of human security and 
further that every assistance be extended the 
Society by the affiliated membership. 

Other sections of the report dealt with the 
necessity for reducing hours of labour; reduc- 
tion in the qualifying age for Old Age Pen- 
sions; amendments to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act; minimum wages and _ the 
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development of natural resources under public 
ownership and control. 

The report which was unanimously adopted 
without amendment was discussed by section 
by section and a number of items at some 
length, particularly that dealing with the right 
of workers to organize. 


Resolutions 


In all, twenty resolutions were considered 
by the convention. These dealt with the 
following matters: 


Workmen’s Compensation. — Two resolu- 
tions concurred in, called for amendments to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act in order 
to bring all workers within its provisions and 
that payment of full compensation be made 
to injured workers until they are able to re- 
sume their usual occupation. The opinion 
was expressed that the latter change would 
prevent reduction in benefits on the ground 
of the worker being fit for legal work which 
in many cases could be obtained. 


Health and Safety—Grouped under this 
heading were five resolutions all of which 
were adopted. Stricter enforcement of exist- 
ing laws governing the use of dangerous ma- 
terials used by hand or spray methods and 
regulations covering description of ingredients 
used in the manufacture of paints, lacquers, 
etc., was the subject matter of one resolu- 
tion. Another called for prompt action on 
the part of the Department of Highways to- 
wards protecting pedestrians by construction 
of walks or paths paralleling the highways. 

A check up on operating schedules of street 
railways operating one-man cars was urged 
in another resolution with a view to enact- 
ment of adequate safeguards against traffic 
hazards due to this type of transportation. 


Right to Organize—In addition to the sec- 
tion in the executive report dealing with 
workers’ right to organize a resolution was 
unanimously adopted referring to this sub- 
ject. 
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Superannuation.—The convention went on 
record as favouring superannuation for em- 
ployees of the Federal Government who are 
employed at “prevailing rates” such employees 
including tradesmen of various types and who 
are not at present covered by the Super- 
annuation Act. A further resolution called 
upon the affiliated membership throughout 
the province to co-operate with organized 
civic employees in any efforts made to secure 
superannuation protection for all classes of 
workers employed by the corporations of 
their respective municipalities. 


industrial Standards Act—The Convention 
decided to immediately request the Ontario 
Government to take action making existing 
schedules under the Industrial Standards Act 
conform with amendments enacted at the last 
session of the Legislature. The resolution 
adopted was the result of recent court deci- 
sions declaring schedules as being beyond the 
scope of the Act. 


Other Resolutions—Other resolutions dealt 
with the redemption of soiled bank notes; 
condemnation of the control of the age limit 
for employment in industries carrying group 
insurance on their employees by insurance 


companies instead of by industry itself; 
opposing the system inaugurated recently 
whereby postal service employees are re- 


quired to work on Saturday afternoons and 
public holidays, ete. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
following persons being elected: President, O. 
H. Hughes, Kitchener; Vice-President, Peter 
Grant, St. Catharines; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Rod. Plant, Ottawa; Executive Board: F. 
Ackerknecht, Kitchener; Mrs. E. Finkle, To- 
ronto; J. Cauley, Hamilton; Ed. S. Walker, 
London; Robt. J. Barnett, Ottawa; Wm. 
Stokes, St. Thomas; F. J. Fishleigh, St. Cath- 
arines; Frank Healey, Niagara Falls; J. P. 
Nicol, Thorold and Geo. Lauder, Windsor. 
Brantford was elected as the Convention City 
for 1938. 





EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE PLANS | 


In a brief introduction to a summary of its 
industrial relations program, the Swift Cana- 
dian Company draws attention to the emphasis 
placed on social security in the Dominion 
during recent months. In this respect the 
Company declares that its policy has always 
been to consider its employees “as men and 
women—not just workers” and that it has 
endeavoured for many years to merit the con- 
fidence and trust of all the members of its 
organization, many of whom are shareholders. 

Indicative of the development of its indus- 
trial relations program over a_ considerable 
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period of years, an outline of the Company’s 
plans for employees’ welfare is as follows:— 


Pensions —Since August, 1916, non-contribu- 
tory pensions (Lasour Gazerte, September, 
1916, page 1535) have been granted to retired 
and disabled employees of the Company. The 
pension fund, which is separate from the Com- 
pany’s business, is invested in high grade and 
well diversified securities. 


Vacations with Pay—Vacations with pay for 
manual workers were started in the meat pack- 
ing plants of the Company in 1923, and gradu- 
ally extended to other parts of the business. 
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In February, 1937, the vacation plan was 
expanded so that hourly-paid workers receive 
vacations with pay for one, two or three 
weeks. The new plan provides one week’s 
vacation for all hourly-paid workers with two 
years or more continuous service; two weeks’ 
vacation for those with five years’ service; and 
the three-week vacation period to women with 
fifteen years’ and to men with twenty years’ 
continuous service. 


Guaranteed Hours.—The pamphlet points to 
the great variation in production in the meat 
packing industry due to the fact that opera- 
tions are dependent upon the uncontrollable 
factor of the varying numbers of live animals 
which come to the market. 


In view of fluctuating receipts of live stock, 
which would result in variable wage income, 
the Company, in 1912, began to guarantee pay 
for meat packing plant workers for a minimum 
number of hours per week. The guarantee is 
now 40 hours per week, assuring this minimum 
to the Company’s permanent employees. The 
Company has always maintained a policy of 
retaining older workers, and, as a result, em- 
ployees with long service records have a high 
degree of security of income. 


Accidents and Sitckness—Recognizing that 
first aid should be preventive, Swift Canadian 
Company has carried on an active anti-accident 
campaign for more than 25 years. This policy, 
it 1s stated, has resulted in a substantial re- 
duction in the number of accidents in its 
plants. The interest of the Company does not 
cease when the employee leaves the plant, the 
Company maintaining that the loss is just as 
great to the employee, and nearly as great to 
the employer, if an accident occurs away from 
the place of business. Accordingly, a cam- 
paign for the prevention of automobile acci- 
dents was started by the Company more than a 
year ago. 

In the event of an employee becoming in- 
jured or incapacitated because of illness, the 
Swift Canadian Company maintains a definite 
program which provides special assistance, 
varying with the type of affliction, length of 
service, and other similar factors. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PLAN 


The industrial relations program of T. S. 
Simms and Company is outlined in three 
booklets issued by the company. 

A pamphlet entitled “Book of Information 
for Employees” sets forth in detail the work- 
ing conditions to be observed by workers, such 
as hours of work, starting and closing time, 
lateness, absence from work, pay, etc. 

Advancement —Dealing with the subject of 
advancement it is stated that “it is the 
policy of this company to give wage increases 
whenever they are earned, without waiting for 
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Employees’ Benefit Associatton—lIn addition 
to the Company program, more than 90 per 
cent of the employees of Swift Canadian Com- 
pany, have protected themselves from loss 
through accident, sickness and death by join- 
ing the Employees’ Benefit Association, which 
was founded in 1907 under the sponsorship of 
the Company. 


Group Life Insurance—Through an arrange- 
ment by which the company participates in 
the cost, group insurance is available to em- 
ployees at low rates. Approximately $300,000 
has been paid in death benefits during the last 
eleven years. 

Employee Representation—In 1919, an idea 
founded on co-operation between employer and 
employee was given a trial at two plants of 
the Company. The experiment proved to be 
so successful that this idea, now recognized 


as the Employee Representation Plan, is in 
force at all of the Company’s plants. 

The plan is one of joint representation of 
elected employee representatives (in whose 
selection the management has no voice or in- 
fluence), and appointed management repre- 
sentatives. It functions in all matters pertain- 
ing to wages, hours, and working conditions, 
and to the settlement of complaints. The 
assemblies have at various times discussed, 
investigated, and agreed on rates of pay. 
Under this plan of employee representation, 
workers are secured against unjust discharge 
or unfair treatment. 

Promotions—In the matter of promotions 
the Swift Canadian Company has adhered to 
the policy of its founder, G. F. Swift, who 
fifty years ago declared: “I can raise better 
men than I can hire.” 

A short time ago a survey was made of the 
executive force of the Company’s organization, 
and it was found that 80 per cent of the 
executives began in the lower positions of mes- 
senger boys, labourers, or clerks; 15 per cent 
began in slightly higher positions, such as 
assistant foreman; and 5 per cent entered the 
organization in various managerial positions. 
This 5 per cent consisted largely of those with 
special knowledge and training, such as pro- 
fessional and technical men. 


OF T. S. SIMMS AND COMPANY 


employees to ask for more pay, and to pro- 
mote employees to better positions whenever 
there is an opportunity. The payroll is gone 
over regularly once a year, namely, July Ist, 
when the whole wage situation is discussed, in 
order to ascertain whether or not all are 
equitably paid. The wages of new employees 
will be considered as their advancement may 
warrant throughout the year. New employees 
are taken on trial for six weeks, at the end 
of which time, if they prove satisfactory, they 
will be advanced; otherwise the firm may 
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dismiss them.” Employees are invited to 
approach the management in reference to his 
or her wages if at any time it is felt that 
their pay is not satisfactory or that there is 
some job they are better qualified to do. 

Certain rules and regulations are prescribed 
regarding waste, care of machines and tools, 
cleanliness, smoking, etc. Health and Safety 
is also dealt with, under which heading it is 
pointed out that the company maintains a hos- 
pital or accident room which is in charge of 
someone appointed from the office and always 
available on a moment’s notice. 

Factory Services—The company maintains 
a cafeteria for employees, where meals are 
served at below cost, or employees may bring 
their own lunches and use the cafeteria during 
lunch time. 

A reading room, with an assortment of the 
best current magazines and papers is main- 
tained by the company, and may be used by 
the employees during the noon hour period. 
Employees are also entitled to the privileges 
of a library. 


Employees’ Co-operative Plan—W orks Com- 
mittee—In 1921 the T. S. Simms Company 
Employees’ Co-operative Plan was formed, the 
objects of the scheme being :— 

(a) To promote and maintain just and 
harmonious relationships between the 
company and its employees. 

To expedite the settlement of any mat- 

ters requiring adjustment between the 

company and its employees. 

(c) To further the efficiency and to improve 
the working conditions of the plant 
through the co-operative development 
of constructive policies by the employees 
and the management. 


Each department of the factory elects one 
or more representatives each year to a factory 
committee called the “General Works Com- 
mittee.” The committee meets regularly to 
discuss factory problems and to take up with 
the management matters which are of interest 
to employees and the company. The Works 
Committee participates in the active manage- 
ment which directly affects workers. Employees 
are invited to refer to their representative any 
matters which they consider should have his 
attention or that of the Works Committee. 


(b) 


Mutual Benefit Association—The company 
maintains a Mutual Benefit Association which 
entitles contributing members to benefits for 
time loss through sickness and such accidents 
not incidental to the employment of the 
member. Benefits payable to members are 
computed on the basis of $1 per week for each 
cent contributed per week to the funds of the 
association and it 1s provided that such bene- 
fits shall not be less than $3 nor more than $10 
per week, and that in no case shall such bene- 
fits exceed two-thirds of the employee’s weekly 


pay. Sickness is counted as beginning with the 
first full day’s absence from work through illness. 

Benefits are not payable for any sickness 
exceeding twenty-six weeks’ duration, and not 
more than twenty-six weeks’ benefits are to be 
paid during any period of twelve months. 

In the case of the death of a member, his 
or her heirs are entitled to a death benefit 
equal to fifteen weeks’ sick benefit, but in no 
case is such a payment to be less than seventy- 
five dollars. 

T.S. Simms and Company contributes weekly 
to the funds of the association an amount equal 
to the dues paid by the employee-members. 

In the event of an employee becoming tem- 
porarily unemployed for a period not exceed- 
ing four weeks, such an employee is entitled 
to benefits as if dues had been paid weekly, 
all arrears of contributions to be paid as soon 
as possible after resuming work. Arrears may 
be deducted from accrued benefits. 

Systematic Saving—lIn order to encourage 
and assist employees to save a specific amount 
each week, the company will, upon being re- 
quested, deduct each week from the em- 
ployee’s pay any amount designated, and place 
the same to his or her credit in a savings bank. 
Accounts so established, may be drawn upon 
at any time. The employee notifies the man- 
agement the amount he or she desires to have 
taken out each week. Amounts lower than 
twenty-five cents per week are not accepted 
but any amounts from twenty-five cents a week 
and upwards are acceptable. 

Employees’ Insurance Plan—Group life in- 
surance is provided for employees, a large part 
of the cost being paid by the company. On 
beginning employment with the company the 
employee is required to apply for this life 
insurance, which, however, is not effective until 
the employee has the required income and 
period of service. To be eligible for insurance 
a male employee must be under sixty years 
of age, have earnings of $520 or more per year 
and have completed one year’s service. For 
female employees the requirements are that 
she be under sixty years of age, have earnings 
of $520 or more a year and have completed 
two years’ service with the company. 

All eligible employees, regardless of salary 
class, are insured for a minimum of $1,000. 
Benefits under this policy are payable to the 
beneficiary named by the employee in the 
event of the latter’s death from any cause and 
at any time, either before or after retirement. 
Should an employee become totally or per- 
manently disabled before reaching the age of 
60, the full amount of the death benefit is paid 
to the assured person. If an employee leaves 
the service of the company and desires to 
maintain his life insurance he may convert his 
policy into any of the standard plans of life 
or endowment assurance provided by the com- 
pany administering the company’s group plan. 
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REPORT OF BRITISH MINISTRY OF LABOUR FOR 1936 


The annual report of the British Ministry 
of Labour, outlining the work carried on dur- 
ing 1936, was published recently. As reviewed 
in the May issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette, its main sections deal re- 
spectively with employment, and unemploy- 
ment insurance; training and _ instructional 
centres; and welfare schemes for the unem- 
ployed; industrial relations; work of the em- 
ploymént agencies; etc. 

Employment—It is stated in a general re- 
view of the state of employment during the 
year that three facts stand out from a study 
of the employment position during 1936. There 
was an exceptionally sharp rise in the num- 
bers available for employment; large increases 
took place in the numbers in employment; 
and a marked decrease occurred in the num- 
bers unemployed. From March, 1936, on- 
wards the numbers of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain, exclu- 
sive of agricultural workers, exceeded all previ- 
ous records, reaching a total of 11,132,000 in 
December, 1936, or just over half a million 
more than in the preceding December. At the 
close of the year, the number of persons regis- 
tering as unemployed was 1,629,000, or nearly 
250,000 below the total for the previous 
December. 

As in the three previous years the improve- 
ment was general, but the heavy incidence of 
unemployment in the North and in Wales, as 
compared with the remainder of the country, 
persists, and, on the average, unemployment 
in Wales during 1936 was more than twice as 
severe as in the country as a whole. Briefly, 
while one-half of the total insured population 
is in the north and Wales, those areas account 
for two-thirds of the total unemployment. 


The Work of the Exchanges as Employment 
Agencies—The number of vacancies notified 
in 1936 was 3,102,758, nearly 200,000 more than 
in 1935, and the number of vacancies filled was 
2,624,213, over 110,000 more than in 1935. 
This represents a percentage of 84:6 of va- 
cancies filled in 1936, as compared with a 
percentage of 86:3 in 1935; the increased 
difficulties of meeting the demands of em- 
ployers owing to the lack of applicants on the 
registers possessing the qualifications and ex- 
perience required are reflected in the smaller 
percentage for 1936. 

A table is published in the report which 
eroups the principal industries under 32 heads, 
and gives, for each group, the number of en- 
gagements of wholly unemployed workpeople 
made through the exchanges, expressed as a 
percentage of the total number of such en- 
gagements. The overall percentage was 28:9, 
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and it is stated in the report that, while there 
is a continued increase in the use of the ex- 
changes for labour engagement, there is no 
doubt that the range of their effective service 
could, with advantage to industry, be extended 
over a wider field. 


Trammg and Instructional Centres; and 
Welfare Schemes for the Unemployed—The 
number of training places provided at the 
training centres increased during the year from 
4245 to 6,255. The additional places were 
mainly in the engineering and building trades. 
A total of 10,693 men completed a course of 
training in 1936, and of these 10,898, or over 
97 per cent, entered employment. 


The number of men admitted to instruc- 
tional centres and summer camps during the 
year was 20,872, of whom 3,830 entered em- 
ployment. 

The Ministry’s physical training activities 
were expanded during the year. The Ministry 
continued to co-operate with the Central 
Committee on Women’s Training and Em- 
ployment in the provision of training for un- 
employed women and girls; it also continued 
the grant to the National Council of Social 
Service towards the cost of assisting and en- 
couraging local voluntary efforts on behalf of 
unemployed persons in occupational centres, 
welfare centres, etc. 


Boys and Girls—lIn spite of the fact that 
the total juvenile population was higher than 
in 1935 by approximately 150,000 there was a 
marked improvement during 1936 in juvenile 
employment conditions, the average monthly 
live register of unemployed juveniles being 
105,915 (of whom 54,567 were boys and 51,348 
girls), or 12,563 less than in 1935. Tables of 
the distribution of juvenile unemployment for 
each of the divisions show that three-quarters 
of the total was in the north of England. 
Scotland, and Wales, a position which corre- 
sponds almost exactly with that of 1935. 


The report refers to the arrangements for 
giving advice to boys and girls with regard to 
choice of employment, and gives particulars of 
the placing of boys and girls in employment. 

The number of juveniles transferred during 
1936 under the juvenile transference scheme 
reached the record total of 15,407, as com- 
pared with 10,024 in 1935. The report gives 
particulars of the arrangements made for the 
accommodation and welfare of transferred 
juveniles, also of the opening of further trans- 
fer centres and camps, the object of which is 
to improve the physical condition of juveniles 
before taking up employment in an area away 
from home. Reference is also made to the 
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short courses of vocational training for boys 
and girls, and to the extension of the co-opera- 
tion on the part of local education authorities 
in the transfer of juveniles. 

The aggregate number of boys and girls who 
attended junior instruction centres and classes 
during the year was about 191,000. Reduc- 
tions in most areas in the numbers of unem- 
ployed juveniles caused the attendances for 
the last quarter of the year to be substantially 
below those for the corresponding period in 
1935. 

Unemployment Insurance and Unemploy- 
ment Assistunce—The Unemployment Insur- 
ance (Agriculture) Act, 1936, which extended 
the unemployment insurance scheme to agri- 
culture (including horticulture and forestry), 
and the Unemployment Assistance (Tempo- 
rary Provisions) (Extension) Act, which ex- 
tended to March 381, 1936, the period of 
operation of the Act requiring the payment 
of grants to local authorities in consequence 
of the postponement of the ‘“ second appointed 
day ” for the purposes of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1934, received the Royal Assent 
during the year. At the close of the year it 
was estimated that about 600,000 persons were 
insured under the agricultural insurance scheme. 

The report describes the administration of 
the unemployment insurance scheme under 
various headings; also the administration of 
Unemployment Assistance and the proceedings 
of the Unemployment Insurance Statutory 
Committee. 

Industrial Relattons—The improvement in 
the industrial position gave rise to widespread 
movements for increases in wages, and to 
greater trade union activity resulting from 
strengthened organization. Although, how- 
ever, there were more disputes than in any 
year since 1920, they mostly affected individual 
undertakings, and in most cases were of short 
duration. 

The smoothness with which adjustments in 
working conditions were generally made affords 
further evidence of the effectiveness of the 
various forms of joint machinery, and of the 
resolve of employers’ and workpeople’s or- 
ganizations to use constitutional methods of 
settlement. On the other hand, many of the 
stoppages of work which took place were of an 
unofficial character, and the report comments 
at some length on this class of stoppages. 

The ministry was concerned with differences 
and disputes between employers and work- 
people in a wide range of industries. Wher- 
ever possible an endeavour was made to in- 
corporate in any settlement reached better 
provision for the avoidance and proper nego- 
tiation of future difficulties. Considerable at- 
tention was also given to strengthening and 
establishing proper joint machinery for the 
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negotiation of wages and working conditions 
and the settlement of differences, where there 
was evidence that the existing methods were 
inadequate. 


The report refers to negotiations and settle- 
ments as regards wages both in the spinning 
and in the weaving sections of the cotton 
industry; to the recommendations of a Board 
of Enquiry into wages and hours of work in 
the wool textile industry; to the appointment 
of a committee to examine the working con- 
ditions of road transport workers; to the re- 
sults of a meeting of the minister and repre- 
sentatives of employers’ organizations in the 
distributive trades; to the results of discus- 
sions initiated by the minister with representa- 
tives of certain industries involving the possi- 
bility of reducing working hours; to the pro- 
ceedings of the Railway Staff National Tri- 
bunal; to the setting up of a Civil Service 
Arbitration Tribunal for dealing with questions 
affecting conditions of service of civil servants, 
which had hitherto been referred to the Indus- 
trial Court; and to the proceedings of the 
Joint Industrial Councils. 


The Industrial Court issued 35 awards during 
the year; awards were given by single arbitra- 
tors in nine cases; and there were 80 con- 
ciliation settlements, of which 45 were indus- 
trial, and 35 were cases under the Road Traffic 


Act. 


Industrial Accidents in Ontario 

Details supplied by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board concerning industrial accidents 
in Ontario are given in a circular issued by 
the Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
as follows: There were 5,069 accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board during 
May, 1937, compared with 4,574 in the same 
month a year ago. Of these accidents, 24 were 
fatal compared with 18 in May, 1936. Total — 
awards for compensation and medical aid dur- 
ing the month amounted to $501,288.17, the 
cost of medical aid only being $109,229.93. 





By a resolution adopted at the Montreal 
and Ottawa Conference of the United Church 
of Canada, labour’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively was recognized. The resolu-- 
tion in addition to urging recognition of this 
principle in the operation of the United Church 
Publishing House also called upon the pro-- 
vincial governments of Ontario and Quebec 
“to enact legislation protecting workers in 
the exercise of their rights to organize, similar: 
to the Trade Union Act of Nova Scotia and 
the Freedom of Trade Union Association Act. 
of Alberta.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN APRIL, 1937 


ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns being from firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting on May 1 was 10,089, the em- 
ployeees on their payrolls numbering 1,011,- 
474 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the _ period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for April was 1,810, having an aggregate 
membership of 188,887 persons, 11:1 per cent 


of whom were without employment on May 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 officers of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacan- 
cies and the number of workpeople placed 
in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades, 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1937, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Data tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 10,089 firms showed a pro- 
nounced increase in the employment they 
afforded at the beginning of May, their staffs 
aggregating 1,011,474 persons, or 32,155 more 
than in the preceding month. Reflecting this 
advance, the crude index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, rose from 103-0 at April 1 to 
106-3 at the date under review, when it was 
higher than at May 1 in any other year since 
1930. The industrial expansion indicated at 
the latest date was on a scale rather greater 
than the average between April 1 and May 1 
in the years, 1921-1936, so that the index, when 
corrected for seasonal influences, rose slightly 
from 109-2 in the preceding month to 109-4 
at the beginning of May. 

The unadjusted indexes at May 1 in the 
years for which statistics are available are 
as follows: 1937, 106-3; 1936, 99-5; 1935, 95-2; 


1934, 92-0; 1933, 77-6; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 102-2; . 


1930, 111-4; 1929, 116-2; 1928, 106-8; 1927, 
101-8; 1926, 95-4; 1925, 91-9; 1924, 92-9; 1923, 
92:5; 1922, 84-3 and 1921, 85-1. 
Manufacturing reported improvement at the 
date under review, mainly in the food, lumber, 
pulp and paper, textile and iron and steel 
divisions. With the exception of logging and 
coal-mining (which showed seasonal curtail- 
ment) the non-manufacturing industries also 
afforded considerably more employment; the 
gains in construction were especially pro- 
nounced, being the largest recorded at May 1 
in any year since 1930, and greatly exceeding 
the average for the same date in the period, 
39726—54 


1921-1936. There were also marked increases 
in transportation, with smaller gains in com- 
munications, services and trade and in the ex- 
traction of metallic ores and of non-metallic 
minerals except coal. 


A brief review of the situation at May 1, 
1936, shows that the 9,544 firms then co-operat- 
ing and employed 939,409 persons, as com- 
pared with 918,983 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing, transportation, construction, 
services and trade had shown improvement, 
but the increases were not so large as those 
indicated at the beginning of May in the 
present year. 


Employment by Economic Areas 

Heightened activity was reported in each 
of the five economic areas, where the gains 
since the preceding month ranged from over 
two per cent in Ontario to six per cent in 
British Columbia. The situation generally 
was better than at May 1 in any of the pre- 
ceding five years. 


Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces showed a considerable 
advance, which was larger than that recorded 
at May 1 in any other year since 1920, except 
1930. The index: for the latest date was over 
seven points above that for May 1, 1936. Six 
hundred and ninety-seven firms reported 79,815 
employees, or 3,895 more than in their last 
return. Manufacturing (especially in fish-pre- 
serving and lumber factories), mining and con- 
struction showed gains; those in the last- 
named, which were pronounced, occurred 
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largely in highway work. On the other hand, 
logging and transportation released many 
workers, the declines being mainly seasonal in 
character. The 670 employers furnishing sta- 
tistics for the beginning of May last year had 
an aggregate staff of 73,950 persons, being 
greater by 1,232 than at April 1, 1936. 


Quebec—Conditions improved in Quebec, 
according to 2,409 employers of 292,764 persons, 
as against 284,249 in the preceding month; this 
increase of 8,515 was smaller than that noted 
at May 1, 1936. Notable gains were made in 
manutacturing, particularly of food, pulp and 
paper, textile, lumber and iron and _ steel 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


manufacturing, transportation and construction, 
while there were smaller gains in mining, 
communications, services and trade; the ex- 
ception to the generally upward movement was 
logging, in which seasonal curtailment of 
operations considerably reduced employment. 
In the manufacturing group, there were in- 
creases on the whole in all divisions but 
tabocco and beverages, those in iron and steel 
and lumber mills being most noteworthy. The 
working forces of the 4,466 co-operating firms 
aggregated 432,624 employees, compared with 
422,856 at April 1. This was an advance of 
over two per cent. Employment at May 1, 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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products. Transportation, building and high- 
way construction, mining and services also 
afforded more employment, the additions to 
staffs in shipping and construction being 
especially large. However, there were import- 
ant declines in logging as the active season 
drew to a close. Employment was brisker 
than at the beginning of May of last year, 
when 2,253 firms had reported 266,340 em- 
ployees, or 13,731 more than in the preceding 
month. 


Ontario—The trend was upward in Ontario, 
the indicated increase rather exceeding that 
recorded, on the average in the years since 
1920. Marked improvement was noted in 


1936 1937 


1936, had shown no general change, and the 
index then was nearly eight points lower than 
at the latest date, when it was 111-2. The 
4,219 establishments from which information 
was tabulated for the same date of last year 
had reported staffs aggregating 397,535. 


Praine Provinces—Manufacturing,  trans- 
portation, construction and trade reported 
heightened activity, the gains in railway con- 
struction being most pronounced; in the group 
of factory employment, a considerable part 
of the improvement took place in the lumber, 
food, clay, glass and stone and iron and steel 
divisions. On the other hand, coal-mining and 
logging were seasonally slacker. Statements 
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were compiled from 1,453 employers in the 
Prairie Provinces whose staffs rose from 113,752 
persons at the beginning of April to 118,731 at 
May 1. The advance was much greater than 
that recorded at the same date in 1936, also 
exceeding the average increase noted at the 
beginning of May in the years since 1920. The 
index, standing at 93-2, was fractionally higher 
than at the corresponding date of last year; 
statistics had then been received from 1,400 
firms with 117,444 employees, or 2,691 more 
than at April 1, 1936. 

British Columbia.—The increase in British 
Columbia was larger than normal according 
to the experience of the last sixteen years. 
The May 1 index, at 103-4, was higher than 
at that date in any other year since 1930. An 
aggregate payroll of 87,540 persons was em- 
ployed by the 1,064 firms furnishing data, who 
had 82,542 employees at April 1, 1937. Log- 
ging, mining, building, highway and railway 
construction, trade and manufacturing showed 
improvement; within the last-named, the great- 
est gains took place in lumber, food and iron 
and steel factories. For May 1, 19386, 1,002 


employers had reported 84,140 workers, as 
compared with 81,563 in the preceding month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Improvement was shown in each of the 
elght cities for which separate tabulations are 
made; firms in Quebec City, Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver reported heightened activity. 
The largest gains were in Montreal. Except 
in Ottawa (where there was little general 
change), the situation in these centres was 
better than at May 1, 1936. 


Montreal—Manufacturing, transportation, 
building construction, services and trade re- 
corded advances in Montreal, those in the 
two groups first-named being extensive. Within 
the manufacturing division, considerable addi- 
tions to staffs were made in lumber, food, 
textile, electrical apparatus, iron and steel and 
other factories. The 1,895 co-operating em- 
ployers reported 151,781 persons on their pay- 
rolls, compared with 145,340 at April 1. This 
increase greatly exceeded the average gain at 


Taste IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Mayas ODS IOS ccs) cca cdslcs Giccic ie eveRN ey teiG ty eke 92-5 101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
IV ag LO 2AM Mee hl he Gi Ra lite Oly: 1001 a iia aie 92-9 98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
Mayet (LOD SMe Maes Aide em RUT ia 91-9 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
Mayes LO 26 aes os 0 cages Ai RUM Soh 95-4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
Maye LOZ Tie rare ile une UR Mae a ag 101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
Mave LO 2S Mn tes be STs Ue REE ECs: 106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
Maryport iL O29 Mtn). sau ucea Nw 2 HORM Pe ge 28) 116-2 108-3 107-3 123-8 119-7 111-6 
IM avanel | aL OSOipyereen crsitcee meh B)., /9 SUNN 2) ok 111-4 113-1 106-1 115-7 109-2 110-7 
Maal SOLOS a ee cael leiden, va). ORM a Dall 102-2 104-0 102-3 103-8 100-0 96-1 
VM aay Mls LO Sie mere eke vie een) | SUM pain or 87-5 87-8 86-0 89-5 87-6 82-7 
Mai tall LG Sor tei, cM. cl taurus 77-6 80-3 75-4 79:5 79:2 72-2 
Mayan LO BA miata choi xc AOU ae Bow. oe eae RE Ge 92-0 98-3 85-5 98-5 85-4 88-4 
AME aisamil gs LO SO eiborcratay aah et ch Ae, Matec anc als, OTR actuate 95-2 97-4 89:7 101-7 87-9 92-6 
Darr 1986 Bre vad ee 2, means 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
Be ad Fe. lk, avai rchonatensan ama os MUL RRO Ay lt 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
Ds Beare on Dene pes ne ee pelea en he eee Ee Ne 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
A TOTARA NTT AAR aie NR cee eclcle wane Maye Se eee Re BB a ast 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
IVE Sade 1: od RAM: cto harste ste ANSPOENES Gove Rat tame Doma) 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
ETT acy 2°) Ue Maas dasa UD arraeer ames BBE 2 WSR Wt Ge ee 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
DU AML Sh Aa sclera ae klay MO ce amy hm A220 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
PAM OP BUR DS DLE DURGA ec rsies crcl PAL AN Rs Sane te ati Pash. oye | 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
SYevOS LAE Mie et Sip" Pee aii Uh eC vee RE A. Ce RR 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
CELE (cae a aber Beat Sn eae te es Et PR a gen MR A 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
INCA 4 IER AR Oe eee eet, PORE eee age 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
TDS CaM ah ietrrd sh PALtv Wachee ctdty SRAMR MRE ots coe 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
Fane LOST aie file SHA. ck eee me beet 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
DVS of) IRR eS eee ee ech 1 OU Pe ee Be, BPS a 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Mirae Ribena ORR, . CANSECO SAE 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
YN gl Rage Sean eC ema Os Bar UR doe ee 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
AV ES id [Gee ae 8 GN Ch Ree Oe ee, a 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areagias ateviay 1. 1937, wwe s.a See tees: eat 100-0 7-9 28-9 42-8 11-7 8-7 


Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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the beginning of May in the years for which 
statistics are available. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than at May 1, 1936, when 
the general gain indicated by 1,312 establish- 
ments had been somewhat larger; they then 
employed 139,007 men and women. 


Quebec—Statements were tabulated from 
176 firms with 13,033 employees, as against 
12,461 at April 1. Most of the improvement 
took place in shipping, building and manufac- 
turing. The increase involved practically the 
same number of workers as that recorded at 
the corresponding date in 1936, when the index 
was rather lower. The 168 employers furnish- 
ing data had then had 12,745 workers on their 
payrolls. 


Toronto.—Transportation, building and road 
construction and maintenance, trade and man- 
ufacturing reported increases in personnel in 
Toronto. The advance in manufacturing, 
which was most marked, was of a general 
character, but the largest additions to per- 
sonnel were in the electrical apparatus and 
iron and steel groups. According to informa- 
tion furnished by 1,524 concerns in Toronto, 
their staffs aggregated 133,499 persons, as com- 


was similar to that indicated at May 1 of 
last year, and also approximated the average 
gain at the same date in the fifteen previous 
years for which data for Toronto are avail- 
able. Employment was in greater volume than 
at the beginning of May last year, when statis- 
tics had been received from 1,435 establish- 
ments employing 122,705 assistants, as com- 
pared with 120,825 in the preceding month; 
the index then, at 100-2, was decidedly lower 
than that of 107-4 recorded at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Construction, transportation, man- 
ufacturing and trade registered moderate im- 
provement in Ottawa; 200 employers reported 
payrolls aggregating 14,140, compared with 
13,531 in the preceding month. The general 
increase in this city was on much the same 
scale as that noted at the beginning of May, 
1936, but the index then stood at 107-7, com- 
pared with 106-6 at the date under review. 
For the former, 179 firms had made returns, 
showing personnel numbering 13,996, or 612 
more than at April 1, 1936. 


Hamilton—A combined working force of 
36,085 was employed by the 290 co-operating 
establishments, as against 34,902 at April 1. 


pared with 131,508 at April 1. This increase Manufacturing was decidedly brisker, and 


Taste IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YERAR 1926=100) 


_ Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
May i O22 ee 83° 2101. San remaraarers LB Sor is (PR GE AAI REN De ea acral Rea ac aby SITs 90-7 82-6 
May ila lo2oa mma): STOEL Recetas 97-4 101-0 LAA ROLIDIE Mie Ae 88-3 79-5 
MY BLO 2 Aa eee 93 OVD.) Seer aie 94-5 104-7 OO: Oul ited ndeuae 84-9 88-5 
May Wleal olor rms 92-9 92-9 96-0 97-8 CLOG (onl kek ih eves asain 87-4 90-0 
May dey LOZGrn ein 97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
May rate LOD vermin. 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99- 99-5 101-4 
May il LOO 80a oon 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
May ure O20 emr ee |: 114-2 117-1 120-7 123-7 130-6 189-5 110-9 109-9 
Mar nL LOS Omer mr aes 110-8 115-3 117-8 125-3 118-4 150-5 105-7 110-8 
May weil OS lume een 107-0 125-7 111-4 123-4 108-0 105-5 97-1 104-6 
May al O80 rig. 91-1 104-0 97-5 102-5 86-9 88-3 86-1 87-6 
May ln OSSre eres 79-5 93-7 85-6 87-2 69-4 80-6 77-0 79-2 
May il OS4o0 ma. tit! 82-9 96-3 92-9 100-8 83-9 109-3 81-2 85-9 
May i l9oD ee acy: 86-3 96-7 96-7 101-3 90-3 133-5 85-5 93-4 
SPU ON EURO Sines cy 86-4 93-5 100-6 103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
NO) SAGs Cap aan BA yt 87-6 92-0 96-4 99-5 96°8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
Mar viikee tates s 87:5 93-3 97-8 101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
APTA ees eta 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-3 88-1 100-1 
Mav vol coat e mers 92-7 95-8 100-2 107-1 98-1 136-4 87-3 101-9 
Sure cs A ae eee 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
ART a relly Bape UE OL Ney 2 IE 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
ee FY citi) be Rad A nul el eal 92-2 96-5 101-3 107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
Septer WL ese emery 94-3 97-9 103-4 111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
OGn is? i ame ae 95-6 98-1 105-5 110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
INOW (1S oor eee 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
IDECR, HL oviets Ghee ate 98-3 95-2 105-7 104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
RREh hell es Ti UR hated oid 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
Reber ilies a ce a 91-8 91-7 101-9 98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
Mar i eee ioc 92-6 92-7 103-2 99-8 103-7 146-8 90:8 103-8 
ADEAL Lear cetrnte ce 96-8 93-3 105-8 101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
Waar she. Jem Conidek 101-1 97-6 107-4 106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
Relative Weight of 
mployment by 
Cities as at May 1, 
LOST seh, eee, 15-0 1-3 13-2 1-4 3:6 2-1 4-0 3-4 


Nors.—The “Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total] 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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transportation also showed improvement, while 
little general change was noted in other lines 
of business. Industrial activity was at a de- 
cidedly higher level than in the same month 
of 1936, when a smaller advance had been 
indicated by 280 employers, who reported a 
staff of 31,531 workers. 


Windsor—Further moderate improvement 
was shown in Windsor, most of the gain oc- 
curring in construction work. Returns for 
May 1 were tabulated from 177 firms with 
20,878 workers, compared with 20,692 in the 
preceding month. Larger additions to their 
payrolls had been recorded by the 170 indus- 
tries reporting at May 1, 1936, when they 
employed 18,498 men and women. Employ- 
ment was then at a lower level, the index 
standing at 136-1, as compared with 152-9 at 
the date under review. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing, transportation 
and trade showed heightened activity in Win- 
nipeg, where the 481 co-operating employers 
had 40,079 persons on their payrolls, compared 
with 39,245 at April 1. Employment was in 
greater volume than at the same date of last 
year, when a decline had been noted in the 


474 establishments for which information had 
been furnished; their personnel included 37,542 
men and women, or 327 fewer than at April 1, 
1936. 


Vancouver—The number of persons em- 
ployed in manufacturing increased in Van- 
couver, the lumber and iron and steel groups 
in particular showing improvement; trade and 
construction were also rather brisker, while 
transportation was not so active. According 
to data received from 442 firms, they had an 
aggregate working force of 34,065 employees, 
compared with 33,695 at April 1. The index 
was higher than at the beginning of May of 
a year ago, although a larger advance had 
then been reported in the payrolls of the 421 
co-operating business men, whose staffs had 
numbered 32,613 persons. 

Index numbers by cities are given 
Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


in 


Manufacturing—The number of persons 
employed in manufacturing at the beginning 
of May showed a further increase, the fourth 
reported since the opening of the year. Returns 
were tabulated from 5,894 manufacturers hav- 


Taste IIJ.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- 





ah. industries| facturing Logging 
Maye 1,. 1921 eas. Sheena 85-1 86-8 90-1 
Maiyay 2922) Wee eee 84-3 85-5 66-8 
Maya 1 0923 ne Soase iets 92-5 97-9 86-2 
Marya 15) F924 vee oo ks uaees 92-9 94-9 98-1 
Maint 0925 eo... kis aka 91-9 93-7 85-6 
Mave’: 1926: 070) Ct ane, 95-4 98-8 72-7 
Mayet; 1927 28 uk cokes 101-8 103-9 82-8 
Mayall? L928 8. os eae 106-8 109-0 78-5 
Mearyael!. 192.0 ra 2 ie: stro igs sshels 116-2 119-8 75-8 
Maya 1, 1930 se5. 2.2... eae 111-4 112-4 63-5 
Mayeel, 1931 254). oe 102-2 100-7 55-9 
May pal, L982 sock cee 87-5 85-8 32-5 
May pel 1933 fees coe 77-6 76-8 35-1 
Maryn Uit1934 iis col, A eae 92-0 90-2 80-5 
May 1), 1935-405. cise cers 95-2 95-6 93-9 
Janyerl, 1936 tas... bho 99-1 96-8 183-4 
Hebspgl 8. ce ts. + tie de dee 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Maria 1.532, 5.051. tem sear 93-9 99-5 147-0 
Aprile sn 3 Se age enees acces 97-4 101-1 102-6 
Maye led. scab och obs 99-5 102-7 88-6 
SUNS pL Pe he ok + ors ates 102-0 103-4 94-1 
Sul yaa yey coe kao thie estat 104-6 104-7 93-4 
Aviom 1 ik pe eats. Ais amen 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Saptay ls de tahoe cece 3a 5 ee 107-1 105-9 82-7 
Octsh 1288 ash isa 110-1 109-0 141-7 
Novanl nds Sop iee 06 back cet 111-0 107-7 206-9 
Doce Lys cates sch ote opi 110-1 107-0 265-7 
Janign 14. 1987,.5 55... 0 forces 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Hebre Prac sath. «che eae 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Mariel Ba. seas Wen nites 102-8 107-6 193-3 
Aprile]. (ase <piaass ot «te ee 103-0 110:8 132-5 
Maye Liat epee otic ae 106- 113-8 86-7 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
May 1, 1937 aa. ce. heck stns 100-0 57-1 2-4 


aa Commu- | Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 
94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 

101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 
108-1 93-0 97-8 68:2 90:3 91-2 
98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 
93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
115-6 117-3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 
114-1 117-3 104-3 112-0 128-9 125-6 
106-0 104-0 96-6 106-6 123-1 123-3 
97-9 94-1 84-3 83-2 114-7 116-2 
89-9 83-7 78-9 60-8 99-9 108-6 
103-6 76-9 78-5 95°8 111-7 115-6 
116-2 77-5 80-1 84-7 116-4 119-3 
129-9 79-3 77°9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78 +2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84:6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87:1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136- 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79:8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79°5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
6-7 2-2 10-1 8-4 2-7 10-4 


—— a 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight,” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ing 577,413 employees, compared with 562,171 
at April 1, 1987. This advance was slightly 
greater than normal, according to the experi- 
ence of the years since 1920. The unadjusted 
index rose from 110°8 in the preceding month 
to 113°8 at May 1, 1937; after adjustment for 
seasonal variation, the index at the latest 
date was 113-2, or rather better than a point 
higher than at April 1. 

The crude index numbers at May 1 in the 
years for which data are available are as 
follows: 1937, 113-8; 1936, 102-7; 1935, 95-6; 
1934, 90-2; 1933, 76-8; 1932, 85-8; 1931, 100-7; 
1930, 112-4; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 109-0; 1927, 
103-9; 1926, 98-8; 1925, 93-7; 1924, 94-9; 
1923, 97-9; 1922, 85-5 and 1921, 86-8. 

The most marked improvement at May 1, 
1937, took place in lumber, iron and steel, 
textile, food and pulp and paper mills, but 
rubber, chemical, clay, glass and stone, electric 
light and power, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, mineral product and miscellan- 
eous manufacturing plants also showed im- 
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portant gains. The advance in textiles was 
contra-seasonal. On the other hand, tobacco 
factories reported curtailment. 

For May 1, 1936, information had been 
compiled from 5,652 manufacturing establish- 
ments, employing 518,327 persons, an increase 
of 8324 over their April 1 payrolls. The 
most marked gains had then occurred in the 
lumber, iron and steel, food, pulp and paper 
and clay, glass and stone divisions. 

The experience of the years since 1920 shows 
that factory employment at June 1 has almost 
invariably increased, so that continued im- 
provement may be anticipated for the next 
report. 


Animal Products, Edible—bLarge increases 
in employment were noted in fish and meat- 
packing plants and dairies; the improvement 
was not quite so extensive as that reported 
at May 1, 1936, but the index was then nearly 
ten points lower. Statements were tabulated 
from 300 firms in this group, employing 24,271 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative| May 1, 

Weight 1937 
Vanufacturing— 57-1 113-8 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 125-6 
Fur and products Re +2 97-9 
Leather and products.............-. 2-4 117-8 
Bootsiand shoes)... jel). os ann: 1:6 120-1 
Lumber and products............... 4.4 83-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-4 72-8 
PUPNIGULE ny ie Tee ee ae 8 88-3 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 113-2 
Musical instruments................. 1 45-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 103-7 
Paper and paper products............ 6-5 107-4 
Pulpyandipaper see) ke ee 2:9 98-7 
BDEIPULGENCES. pos: mine Me) Bue eee 1-1 133-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-5 110-1 
Eeupbernprocuces) yu. ioe aaa 1-3 104-6 
extile produces. Roe) ake 11-0 128-8 
Thread} yarn.and elothes. 4b sees 4-3 142-7 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 2-0 102-8 
oollen yarn and cloth.......... +9 150-5 
Silkvandisilk sooden..)..2 a ee 1-0 548-9 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 2-0 128-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-6 120-4 
Other textile products............. 1-1 112-3 
Biant: products! (nie.s: ia... 0 hanes 1-6 122-9 
MODECCO MACE WAC elk Wy ken ame 8 101-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 8 154-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 1 157-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-3 154-6 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 89-7 
Electric light and power............. 1-4 114-3 
Hlectricalapparatisn, aru... bie coe. 1-9 138-7 
Tron and steel products.............. 14-1 109-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-7 141-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-3 128-3 
Agricultural implements........... 6 74-1 
Pend WEHICIOS Pee al kee eo 6-2 103-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-3 164-9 
Steel shipbuildings and repairing. . 3 79-2 
Heating appliances................ +6 127-1 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 119-0 
Foundry and machine shop products 6 121-3 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-0 109-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-4 151-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 146-2 
Miscellancous; com cee see ee 6 BB Ye/ 


A Mie ; be ie! 
April1, | May 1, | May 1, | May:1, |} May 1, | May l, 
1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
110-8 102-7 95-6 90-2 76-8 85-8 
119-9 115-9 111-1 103-2 97-7 97-1 
92-5 91-4 84-8 76-9 72-9 75:9 
117-3 112-7 108-8 99-9 87-8 91-4 
120-9 116-5 113-4 106-7 95-4 99-1 
77-0 732 67-2 63-2 49-1 60-1 
63-8 64-7 56-3 51-8 37-3 45-5 
88-3 76-6 70-9 74-2 62-9 77-1 
109-6 97-6 98-2 90-5 75-1 91-6 
44.8 36-6 29-0 27-3 22-6 33-7 
101-8 102-2 92-6 92-4 88-0 93-4 
105-6 99-2 93-4 90-3 82-1 87-3 
95-4 88-8 81-6 79-1 67-9 72-4 
133-1 119-1 108-0 103-4 93-4 96-2 
109-6 106-0 104-1 100-8 97-4 104-2 
102-1 96-0 91-2 92-3 74-8 85-9 
127-3 118-6 111-9 110-7 91-5 100-7 
140-9 132-6 124-2 124-8 95-4 108-5 
101-0 92-0 |uh 85-8 89-7 67-1 80-6 
151-1 140-6 128-3 128-8 95-0 111-8 
547-4 527-9 508-9 481-7 373-1 381-1 
125-7 123-8 117-1 120-4 100-0 111-2 
120-3 108-8 102-9 96-7 87-8 93-0 
110-3 99-0 95-2 95-0 77-9 83-9 
124-8 120-8 109-7 108-5 105-4 120-6 
105-4 108-3 94-1 100-4 102-9 120-3 
153-7 139-0 130-4 119-2 108-7 120-3 
149-6 139-5 111-8 136-7 100-0 91-5 
149-2 140-1 130-6 125-2 109-4 113-6 
82-1 79-7 69-4 64:1 50-2 77-0 
111-3 113-6 109-0 105-8 108-4 114-1 
133-7 117-3 106-0 100-5 84-1 116-5 
106-6 94-1 86-0 75-7 60-8 70-5 
137-8 115-2 98-7 91-8 43-1 65-2 
123-7 100-9 88-7 76-3 61-3 81-7 
72-0 67-4 61-2 45-4 33-4 27:3 
101-8 94-9 89-1 79-4 70-4 73-7 
166-8 154-1 154-6 116-8 78-6 81-7 
72-8 63-1 69-1 51-2 54-6 65-9 
121-7 107-0 94-3 85-0 65-2 73-2 
114-6 84-1 72-1 56-5 45-8 71-2 
118-2 100-6 92-7 77-2 62-5 74-9 
105-2 89-9 80-2 75-5 58-8 76-0 
148-9 126-8 119-0 106-5 75-1 83-2 
140-9 133-1 129-3 129-7 114-8 119-4 
129-7 124-7 118-7 109-4 90-8 102. 





1 The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the porportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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workers, or 1,143 more than at the beginning 
of April. There was expansion in all five 
economic areas, the largest being in the 
Maritime Provinces and Ontario. 

Fur and Fur Products—Employment in the 
fur division gained, according to the 62 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 2,067 work- 
ers, compared with 1,952 at April 1. Activity 
was greater than in the corresponding period 
of last year, when a smaller increase had been 
indicated. 

Leather and Products—The leather group 
showed moderate improvement, according to 
301 manufacturers with 24,048 employees, as 
compared with 23,953 in the preceding month. 
The gain, which occurred mainly in Ontario, 
was not so large as that noted at May 1, 
1936; however, the index then was several 
points lower. : 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
particularly in sawmills. Data were received 
from 866 employers of 44,520 persons, as 
against 40,949 in the preceding month. There 
were increases in all provinces. Smaller addi- 
tions to staffs had been registered at May 1, 
1936, and the index then was below its level 
at the begining of May of the present year. 

Plant Products, Edible—There was an in- 
crease in the production of vegetable foods, 
chiefly in sugar and syrup and fruit and 
vegetable canneries. The general improvement 
was not so pronounced as that indicated by 
the firms co-operating at May 1, 1936, when 
the index stood at 102-2, or slightly lower 
than that of 103-7 at the beginning of May 
this year. Statements were compiled from 
475 employers, whose pay-rolls aggregated 
30,145, as compared with 29,586 at April 1. 
The gains took place chiefly in Quebec. 

Pulp and Paper Products.—Further improve- 
ment was noted in these industries, in which 
employment was in greater volume than at 
the same date in 1936, when a similar advance 
had been reported. Increases took place at 
May 1, 1937, in pulp and paper and paper 
product mills, while printing and publishing 
houses generally showed little change. The 
working forces of the 609 co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 65,483 employees, as 
against 64,382 in their last report. The largest 
gain was in Quebec, but the tendency was also 
favourable in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario 
and British Columbia. 

Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
factories showed another increase at May 1, 
1937, when the index was rather higher than 
in any other month since the beginning of 
1931. Returns were tabulated from 54 manu- 
facturers employing 13,327 workers, or 319 
more than at the commencement of April, 
1937. 
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Textile Products—The trend of employ- 
ment continued generally upward in this group 
at the begining of May, according to statistics 
from 1,078 manufacturers having 111,081 per- 
sons on their payrolls, as compared with 109,855 
at April 1. Cotton, knitting and garment and 
personal furnishing factories were busier. The 
situation at the same date of last year had 
been practically unchanged from the preceding 
month; the May 1, 1936, index stood at 118-6, 
compared with 128-8 at the date under review. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 186 plants in this group 
employing 16,787 persons, or 258 fewer than 
in the preceding month. This decrease, which 
was much smaller than that recorded at May 1 
of last year, took place chiefly in tobacco 
manufacturing in Ontario. Activity was at a 
rather higher level than at the same date in 
1936. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemical and allied products showed 
an increase; this occurred mainly in Ontario, 
although there was also an upward trend in 
the Maritime Provinces and Quebec. Infor- 
mation was compiled from 202 manufacturers, 
whose staffs included 12,760 men and women, 
as against 12,290 in April. The gain was larger 
than that of May 1 a year ago, when the index 
was many points lower. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Producis—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement, but this resulted in the 
employment of a rather smaller number of 
additional workers than that reported at the 
beginning of May last year; however, the index 
was then ten points lower. The 203 co-operat- 
ing firms had 9,922 employees, as against 
9,084 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Improvement 
was recorded at May 1 in electric current 
plants, in which employment was rather 
brisker than in the spring of 1936. Statements 
were received from 96 companies employing 
14,436 workers, an increase of 377 over their 
April 1 forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment, on the 
whole, advanced substantially in electrical ap- 
pliance works, according to data furnished by 
125 establishments, which had 19,070 em- 
ployees. Smaller additions to staffs had been 
registered at May 1, 1936, when the index 
was considerably lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—tThe rolling mill, 
machinery, land vehicle, iron and steel fabrica- 
tion, heating appliance, sheet metal, agricul- 
tural implement, foundry and machine shop 
and some other groups reported moderately 
heightened activity at May 1, employment in 
the iron and steel group as a whole showing 
its fifth increase this year. Returns were tabu- 
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lated from 872 manufacturers with 142,650 
operatives, as compared with 138,912 in the 
preceding month. Smaller gains had been 
indicated at the beginning of May of last 
year, and employment was then in less volume. 
The movement was upward in all five econ- 
omic areas, that in Ontario being especially 
pronounced. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed heightened employ- 
ment, according to data from 172 firms with a 
working force of 24,217 persons, or 471 fewer 
than at April 1. Most of the advance took 
place in smelters and refineries. Curtailment 
had been recorded in this group in the same 
month in 1936, and the index number was then 
much lower. 

Mineral Products—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the mineral products division; the 
increase in personnel was much larger than 
that which occurred at May 1 of a year ago, 
when the index number was decidedly lower. 
Reports were received from 143 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls included 14,706 persons, as 
compared with 14,165 in the preceding month. 
The greatest advances were in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Logging 


Seasonal losses that exceeded the average 
for May 1 in the last sixteen years were re- 
corded in logging; increases in British Colum- 
bia were more than offset by reductions in the 
other provinces. The 352 co-operating firms 
employed 24,822 men, or 13,161 fewer than at 
April 1. The index, at 86-7, was slightly lower 
than at the beginning of May in 1936, but was 
higher than at May 1 in many years of the 
record. 


Mining 


Coal—Employment in coal-mining showed 
a seasonal contraction; although this was 
smaller than that noted in the same month 
of last year, the index was practically the 
same as at May 1, 1936. Data were received 
from 105 operators with 22,775 employees, as 
compared with 23,757 in the preceding month. 
The decline took place mainly in the coal- 
felds in the Prairie Provinces, there being 
moderate improvement in those in Nova 
Scotia and British Columbia. 

Metallic Ores—There was a further increase 
in metallic ore mines, chiefly in Quebec, On- 
tario and British Columbia. An aggregate 
working force of 36,196 persons was employed 
by the 218 co-operating firms, who had 35,526 
workers in their last report. A slightly larger 
advance had been indicated at the beginning 
of May a year ago, but activity then was not 
so great as at the date under review, when it 
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reached the highest level recorded in any 
year since 1920. 

Non-metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in this group showed a seasonal 
gain; 838 employers enlarged their payrolls by 
905 workers to 9,038 at the beginning of May. 
Quarries and other divisions reported hightened 
activity. The index was higher than at May 1, 
1936, when the indicated improvement had 
been on a smaller scale. 


Communications 


An increase was noted in communications, 
in which the level of employment was higher 
than at the corresponding date of last year. 
The co-operating branches and companies re- 
ported an aggregate working force of 22,143 
persons, or 388 more than at the beginning of 
April. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Improvement 
was shown in local transportation at May 1, 
when the 237 firms from whom information was 
received, reported 26,313 employees, or 173 
more than in the preceding month. The index 
was rather higher than at the same date in 
1936, although a larger gain had then been 
noted. The Prairie Provinces registered most 
of the advance recorded at May 1, 1937, but 
the tendency was generally favourable except 
in the Maritime Provinces. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded less employment in the Maritime 
Provinces, while elsewhere heightened activity 
was shown. Statements were received from 
100 employers in this division, whose payrolls 
increased from 57,787 persons at April 1 to 
59,594 at the beginning of May. A minor 
gain had been noted at May 1, 1936, when 
the index was between two and three points 
lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 16,261 men, as compared with 11,596 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 111 
firms furnishing statistics in the water trans- 
portation group. The seasonal improvement 
approximated that noted at the same date 
last year, and the index then was practically 
the same. Reductions in the Maritime Prov- 
inces and British Columbia were more than 
offset by increases in Quebec and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building Employment in building construc- 
tion showed further and greater expansion, 
but the industry was not so active as at May 1, 
1986. The working forces of the 718 co- 
operating contractors aggregated 18,486 per- 
sons, as against 14,867 at the beginning of 
The trend was favourable in all prov- 
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inces, being particularly so in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Highway—Work on roads and highways in- 
creased at the beginning of May; 14,051 men 
were taken on by the 332 employers making 
returns, who had 40,216 workers at May 1. 
There were gains in all five economic areas, 
those in Quebec being most noteworthy. A 
much smaller advance had been recorded at 
the same date last year, when employment on 
the highways was in greater volume than in 
the spring of the present year. 


Ratlway—tThirty-seven companies and divis- 
ional superintendents in this group employed 
26,097 workers, as against 22,731 in their last 
report. There were general increases except 
in Quebec, but the improvement in the Prairie 
Provinces was most pronounced. Expansion 
involving a smaller number of workers was 
noted at the beginning of May a year ago; the 
index number then was some three points 
lower than at the date under review. 


Services 


The service group showed considerably 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 470 establishments employing 27,246 per- 


sons, aS against 26,692 in their last report. 
Gains were made in laundries and dry-cleaning 
plants and in hotels and restaurants. Em- 
ployment was brisker than at May 1 of 1936, 
or of any other year since 1930. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in wholesale and retail trade; 1,349 trading 
establishments enlarged their forces by 858 
persons to 104,874 at the date under review. 
The increase in the group as a whole approx- 
imated the average for May 1 in the years, 
1921-1936. The index was higher than at the 
beginning of May in any other year of the 
record. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas, leading 
cities and industries. The column headed 
“relative weight” shows the proportion that 
the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at May 1, 1937. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1937 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons engaged at 
work outside their own trades or who are idle 
because of illness are not considered as un- 
employed, while unions which are involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

Slight improvement in the local trade union 
situation was apparent at the close of April 
from the preceding month, according to the re- 
turns compiled from a total of 1,810 labour 
organizations involving 188,887 members. Of 
these, 20,958 or a percentage of 11:1 were 
without work as compared with a percentage 
of 12-9 in March. The level of activity was 
also higher than that of April, 1936, when 15-1 
per cent of unemployment was reported. Con- 
ditions for Quebec and Ontario members were 
moderately better during April than in the 
previous month and gains, on a smaller scale, 
were manifest by British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba unions. Employment 
for Alberta members, however, was somewhat 


retarded during April, and in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia very slight recessions were 
evident. When contrasted with the returns for 
April, 1936, Quebec, British Columbia and On- 
tario unions reported noteworthy employment 
advancement during the month reviewed, and 
in Manitoba and New Brunswick increases of 
much lesser degree occurred. Alberta and 
Saskatchewan unions showed but a slight up- 
ward tendency. In Nova Scotia, however, the 
unemployment percentage remained identical 
with that of April, 1936. 


Returns on unemployment affecting local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are compiled separately each 
month. During April, Montreal and Regina 
unions showed rather noteworthy gains in 
work afforded over March, and in Vancouver, 
Edmonton, Toronto and Winnipeg lesser im- 
provement was registered. Some falling off in 
employment, however, was apparent among 
Halifax members, and in Saint John an adverse 
tendency was noted though the change from 
March was very slight. Compared with the 
reports for April a year ago, Saint John mem- 
bers were considerably better engaged during 
the month under survey, and the level of 
activity for Edmonton, Vancouver, Montreal 
and Toronto members showed a substantial 
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rise. In Winnipeg, more moderate advances 
were noted, Regina unions showing but a 
slight employment increase. Halifax unions, 
however, reflected a less favourable situation 
than in April, 1936. 

Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the course of unemployment by 
months from January, 1931, to date. The 
trend of the curve during April was down- 
ward from the previous month and evidence 
of a greater volume of work available. At the 
close of the month the curve reached a point 
below that of April, 1936, showing a better- 
ment of conditions during the period surveyed. 


PERCENTAGE OF 
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iron and steel, and jewellery workers, meat 
cutters and butchers, pulp and paper makers, 
and bakers and confectioners. Brewery work- 
ers, on the contrary, recorded marked increases 
in slackness from March, and among leather 
and glass workers recessions of much smaller 
proportions were noted. Activity for printing 
tradesmen, textile and carpet, cigar and to- 
bacco workers also, eased off slightly from 
March. Among fur workers, however, the 
same volume of employment was afforded as 
in the previous month. Conditions were sub- 
stantially more favourable for wood, textile 
and carpet, hat, cap and glove workers, and 
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Heightened activity, on a small scale, was 
manifest in the manufacturing industries dur- 
ing April, over both the preceding month and 
April last year, the 498 organizations furnish- 
ing reports with an aggregate of 63,966 mem- 
bers showing that 6,800 or 10-6 per cent were 
idle on the last day of the month contrasted 
with percentages of 12:2 in March and 11:4 
in April, 1936. The garment trades registered 
improvement in conditions from March af- 
fecting the greatest number of members, the 
gains being almost wholly confined to the 
province of Quebec. A decidedly better situ- 
ation also obtained for hat, cap and glove 
workers than in March, and considerable ex- 
pansion was indicated also, by metal polishers 
and woodworkers. General labourers showed 
but moderate employment advancement and 
nominal increases in activity were reflected by 
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metal polishers, than in April last year, and 
among cigar and tobacco workers, and bakers 
and confectioners noteworthy expansion was 
evident. Printing tradesmen, and iron and 
steel workers showed more moderate gains, 
and among leather and jewellery workers, and 
general labourers, the tendency was upward, . 
though the changes were less than one per 
cent. On the other hand, glass and fur work- 
ers, whose combined membership was rather 
small and hence did not materially affect the 
percentage in the manufacturing industries, 
as a whole, registered pronounced percentage 
losses in employment from April last year. 
Among brewery and garment workers curtail- 
ment of noteworthy degree was recorded, 
pulp and paper makers, and meat cutters and 
butchers showing lesser declines in work avail- 
able. 
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There was some slowing up in activity 
among coal miners during April from the pre- 
ceding month as evident from the reports re- 
ceived from 51 unions with a membership 
numbering 18,277 persons. Of these, 2,963 or 
16-2 per cent were idle at the end of the 
month as compared with a percentage of 13-5 
in March. Inactivity in the Alberta coal 
mines was the determining factor in this ad- 
verse situation noted from March. Conditions 
varied very slightly in Nova Scotia from 
March, though the tendency was less favour- 
able. British Columbia unions alone recorded 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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increased employment, on a small scale. Un- 
employment in the coal mining industry, as 
a whole, remained at much the same level as 
in April, 1936, when 16-6 per cent of inac- 
tivity was recorded. In this comparison, 
Nova Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia 
miners all showed a less favourable trend of 
employment during the month reviewed, but 
the changes were quite slight. In addition to 
the miners reported as entirely out of work, 
a considerable number were indicated as work- 
ing at greatly reduced time. 


Continued employment expansion was noted 
in the building and construction trades dur- 
ing April, unemployment standing at 30:8 
per cent as contrasted with a percentage of 
39:1 in March. The percentage for April 
was based on the reports tabulated from 202 
associations involving 18,445 members, 5,678 
of whom were without work on the last day of 
the month. Substantial recovery was also 
reflected from April, 1936, when 44:8 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. Steam-shovel- 
men, and tile-layers, lathers and _ roofers 
showed extensive percentage gains from 
March which, however, affected few workers 
as their membership was small. Bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, and painters, decor- 
ators and paper-hangers were afforded a much 
greater volume of work than in March and 
conditions were considerably better for car- 
penters and joiners, and granite and stone 
cutters. More moderate improvement was evl- 
dent among electrical workers, bridge and 
structural iron workers and plumbers and 
steam fitters. Hod carriers and _ building 
labourers alone, reported losses in employ- 
ment from March which were rather note- 
worthy. In making a comparison with the 
returns for April, 1936, all groups of trades- 
men with the exception of granite and stone- 
cutters, participated quite substantially in the 
more favourable employment movement noted 
during the month surveyed. The gains, viewed 
from a percentage basis, were more particu- 
larly pronounced among steam-shovelmen, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, and bridge and 
structural iron workers, though the improve- 
ment recorded by carpenters and joiners, paint- 
ers, decorators and paper-hangers, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasters involved the great- 
est number of members. The recessions noted 
by granite and stone-cutters, however, were 
rather moderate. 


A favourable trend of employment was in- 
dicated in the transportation industries dur- 
ing April from the preceding month, though 
the change was slight as manifest by the 
reports forwarded from 812 associations with 
a membership aggregating 61,330 persons. Of 
these, 4,045 or 6-6 per cent were idle on the 
last day of the month in contrast with a per- 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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centage of 7-5 per cent in March. Improve- 
ment in slightly greater measure was reflected 
from April, 1936, when 9-0 per cent of unem- 
ployment was recorded. Steam railway em- 
ployees whose returns constituted about 80 
per cent of the entire group membership 
reported, were slightly better engaged both 
when compared with the returns for March 
and for April, 1936. The situation for navi- 
gation workers was considerably more fav- 
ourable than in March, and employment ad- 
vances, on a small scale, were evident from 
April last year. Among teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, nominal increases in employment were 
recorded from the previous month, but note- 
worthy gains were shown from April, 1936. 
Activity for street and electric railway em- 
ployees, however, eased off very slightly both 
from the preceding month and April a year 
ago. 

No unemployment was reported by retail 
shop clerks during April as in March, though 
in April last year 4:4 per cent of inactivity 
was registered. For the month reviewed 3 
associations of these workers made returns to 
the Department embracing a membership of 
1,016 persons. 

Civic employees during April maintained an 
almost unchanged situation from March, the 
77 associations from which reports were tabu- 
lated with a total of 8,611 members, show- 
ing that 134 or 1-6 per cent were idle at the 
end of the month in contrast with a percent- 
age of 1:7 in March. A more favourable 
tendency was noted from April last year when 
3:2 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 


The 129 unions in the miscellaneous groups 
of trades from which returns were compiled 
during April, comprising a membership of 
7,409 persons showed that 561 or a percentage 
of 7-6 were unemployed on the last day of the 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1937, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed gains of more 
than 16 per cent over March and of nearly 
4 per cent over April a year ago. In com- 
parison with the preceding month, all industrial 
divisions, except logging, registered increases, 
the highest being in services, farming, con- 
struction and maintenance and manufacturing. 
When compared with the corresponding period 
a year ago, logging, services, manufacturing, 
transportation and mining also reported in- 
creased placements, the most noteworthy addi- 
tions being in the first two groups, while con- 
struction and maintenance and _ farming 
recorded fairly heavy declines and trade a 
minor reduction. 


month in contrast with a percentage of 7:7 
in March. Stationary engineers and firemen, 
theatre and stage, and hotel and restaurant 
employees showed a slight rise in work af- 
forded from March which was largely offset 
by the recessions evident among barbers and 
unclassified workers. Conditions in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades, as a whole, were 
substantially improved from April a year ago 
when 16-9 per cent of idleness was reported, 
barbers particularly showing extensive gains. 
Among hotel and restaurant, and theatre and 
stage employees, and stationary engineers and 
firemen, increases in activity, on a much 
smaller scale, were manifest, unclassified work- 
ers alone, showing a nominal adverse change. 

Fishermen, with 3 unions reporting a mem- 
bership of 590 persons, showed an unemploy- 
ment percentage of 3-2 as contrasted with a 
percentage of 9-4 in March and 0-7 in April 
last year. 

The trend for lumber workers and loggers 
during April was toward increased activity 
though the change from March was less than 
one per cent. This was evident from the 
reports tabulated for April from 2 unions with 
a membership numbering 1,166 persons, 2:3 
per cent of whom were unemployed on the 
last day of the month, in comparison with 
a percentage of 2-7 in March. Pronounced 
employment recovery was apparent however, 
from April last year when 16-1 per cent of 
the members reported were out of work. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive 
and also the percentages of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1934 inclusive and for each month from April, 
1935, to date. Table II summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as in Table I. 


Reports for April, 1937 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1935, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, com- 
putations being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curves of vacan- 
cies and placements in relation to applications 
declined very slightly during the first half 
of the month, but followed a marked upward 
course during the latter half of the period 
under review, reaching levels about four 
points higher than those registered at the end 
of April a year ago. The ratio of vacancies 
to each 100 applications was 47-0 and 58-1, 
respectively, during the first and the second 
half of April, 1937, in contrast with ratios of 
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50-2 and 53°8 during the corresponding periods 
of 1936. The ratios of placements to each 
100 applications during the periods under re- 
view were 42-5 and 51:9, as compared with 
46-0 and 48-6 during April, 1936. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 1,161, as compared with 1,006 in 
the previous month and with 1,106 in April a 
year ago. 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,223, as com- 
pared with 2,034 in March and with 2,119 in 
April a year ago. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during April, 
1937, was 1,042, of which 702 were in regular 
employment and 340 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total daily 
average of 895 during the preceding month. 
Placements in April last year averaged 1,005 
daily, consisting of 593 placements in regular 
and 412 in casual employment. 


During the month of April, 1937, the offices 
of the Service referred 28,397 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 27,089 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 18,244, of which 138,359 were of 
men and 4,885 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 8,845. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 18,182 
for men and 11,986 for women, a total of 
30,168, while applications for work numbered 
57,778, of which 43,921 were from men and 
13,857 from women. Reports for March, 1937, 
showed 25,126 positions available, 50,848 appli- 
cations made and 22,853 placements effected, 
while in April, 1936, there were recorded 26,521 
vacancies, 50,8386 applications for work and 
24,102 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date: 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LODE. .. Meh. OU 8 302,723 112,046 414,769 
LC RPS, BE, OLS ei 834, 604 135, 724 470,328 
PO ZOE tvs see eee 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
LOSO MEMS: OE EMT... 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
LOS eR cM aces bint hehe 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
VOR ZSe Le etc nacte oe 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1938. SHAS. 2A. peel 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOB a8 oe cr bavi ec 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOS Dee se es cee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
193645: fisea: Bob: . 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (4 months)....... 70,515 30, 903 101,418 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during April, 1937, were nearly 
14 per cent better than during the preceding 
month and also the corresponding month of 
last year. There was likewise an increase of 
almost 13 per cent in placements when com- 
pared both with March, 1937, and with April 
a year ago. The only increase of importance 
in placements over April, 1936, was in services, 
although logging showed a moderate gain. 
The heaviest decline was reported in construc- 
tion and maintenance. Nominal changes only 
were reported in all other groups. During the 
month 272 placements were effected in con- 
struction and maintenance, 71 in logging, 40 
in manufacturing and 535 in services. Of the 
latter, 366 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 144 
of men and 79 of women. 


New Brunswick 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through Employment Offices in New Bruns- 
wick were over 33 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and over 30 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a gain also in placements of over 32 per 
cent when compared with March, 1937, and of 
more than 29 per cent in comparison with 
April, 1936. The most important gain in 
placements over April last year was in services. 
Changes in other groups were small. Place- 
ments during the month in services numpered 
723, of which 532 were of household workers. 
There were 23 men and 123 women placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 26 per cent 
in the number of orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in the Province of Quebec during 
April when compared with the preceding 
month and of nearly 42 per cent in compaji- 
son with April, 1936. Placements were 25 
per cent higher than in March and more than 
39 per cent above April a year ago. The sub- 
stantial increase in placements over April, 
1936, was due to gains in construction and 
maintenance, logging, services and manufac- 
turing, small gains only being reported in all 
remaining groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included:—manufacturing, 495; log- 
ging, 819; farming, 45; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,782; trade, 92 and services, 2,523, 
of which 2,244 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment during 
April numbered 3,094 men and 1,756 women. 


JUNE, 1937 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Ontario during April, was nearly 31 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 9 
per cent above that reported during the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements were 
about 35 per cent above March, 1937, and 9 
per cent above April, 1936. Nearly all in- 
dustrial divisions reported gains over April a 
year ago, the highest being in logging, manu- 
facturing, services, farming and transportation, 
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below those of April, 1986. Marked declines 
in placements from April last year were reg- 
istered in farming and construction and main- 
tenance, with other smaller losses shown in 
services and trade. The only noteworthy gain 
was in logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions included:—manufacturing, 23; log- 
ging, 163; farming, 682; construction and 
maintenance, 85; trade, 20 and services, 570, 
of which 487 were of household workers. During 
the month 934 men and 309 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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with a heavy decline recorded in construction 
and maintenance, in which group fewer place- 
ments on relief projects had been made. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included :—mnanu- 
facturing, 781; logging, 842; farming, 1,524; 
mining, 74; transportation, 219; construction 
and maintenance, 2,449; trade, 280 and services, 
4007. Of the latter, 2,555 were of household 
workers. There were 4,822 men and 1,480 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Manitoba during April called for nearly 3 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month but over 22 per cent fewer than during 
April a year ago. Placements were 2 per cent 
less than in March and nearly 24 per cent 

39726—6 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during April were nearly 44 per 
cent better than in the preceding month, but 
over 8 per cent below those recorded in the 
corresponding month last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of 66 per cent when 
compared with March, but a decline of 6 per 
cent in comparison with April, 1936. Farm 
placements were considerably less than during 
April last year and largely accounted for the 
decline under this comparison, although minor 
decreases were reported in construction and 
maintenance, trade and manufacturing, services 
alone showing a moderate gain. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were:—farming, 
1,350; construction and maintenance, 101 and 
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services, 799, of which 648 were of houschold 
workers. There were 1,357 placements of men 
and 484 placements of women in regular em- 
ployment. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through Employment offices in Alberta were 
over 23 per cent higher than in the preccding 
month, but only slightly above those reported 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a gain also in placements of 25 per 
cent when compared with March and of 3 per 
cent in comparison with April, 1936. Gains in 
placements over April last year were shown in 
construction and maintenance, services, trans- 
portation and logging, but these were largely 
offset by a substantial loss in farming and a 
smaller one in manufacturing. Placements by 
industrial divisions included :—manufacturing, 
71; logging, 30; farming, 879; transportation, 
44; construction and maintenance, 485; trade, 
32 and services, 622. Of the latter, 446 were 
of household workers. During the month 1,475 
men and 423 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritT1IsH CoLUMBIA 


Employment offices in British Columbia 
were notified of over 17 per cent fewer vacan- 
cies during April than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 32 per cent more than in the cor- 
responding month a year ago. Similar per- 
centages of change were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. Increased placemeiits 
during April, 1987, were shown in nearly all 
groups, the most noteworthy gains being 
recorded in logging and services, followed by 
increases of smaller volume in manufacturing, 
mining, farming, transportation and _ trade. 
Construction and maintenance alone showed a 
decline. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were :—manufacturing, 79; logging, 561; farm- 
ing, 203; mining, 53; construction and main- 
tenance, 1,363 and services, 956, of which 543 
were of household workers. There were 1,510 
placements of men and 281 placements of 
women in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1937, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
18,244 placements in regular employment, 9,221 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were reg- 
istered. Of the latter, 843 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 697 travelling to points within the same 
province as the despatching office and 146 to 


other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2-5 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 
Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
April originated at Hull and were of bushmen, 
99 in number bound for employment in the 
Pembroke zone. Ontario offices issued 549 
certificates for reduced transportation during 
April, 546 provincial and 3 interprovincial. 
The latter were granted at the Sudbury office 
to mine carpenters travelling to the Rouyn 
zone. Provincially, from Port Arthur 292 
bushmen, 12 mine workers, 2 fishermen, one 
teamster, one blacksmith, one _ blacksmith’s 
helper and one hotel worker were transferred 
within the territory covered by that city office, 
while from Fort William 142 bushmen, 3 hotel 
workers, 2 painters and one stationary engineer, 
and from Sudbury 74 bushmen journeyed to 
employment within their respective zones. The 
Sudbury office, in addition, shipped 3 miners to 
Port Arthur. From North Bay 6 painters were 
conveyed to Timmins. The Pembroke office 
was instrumental in transferring one cook and 
one night watchman to North Bay, the Ham- 
ilton office one gardener to Ottawa, the Tim- 
mins office one mine mechanic to Fort Wil- 
lam and the Windsor office one clothing 
worker to Hamilton. The Winnipeg office was 
responsible for all transfers at the reduced 
rate in Manitoba during April totalling 65, of 
which 21 were to provincial centres and 44 to 
other provinces. Workers travelling within the 
province were destined to the Winnipeg zone, 
among whom were 10 farm hands, 2 farm 
domestics, 3 mine workers, 2 cooks, one black- 
smith, one labourer, one bushman and one 
barber. Of the transfers outside the province 
43 were to the Port Arthur zone, and included 
32 bushmen, 3 sawmill workers, 2 blacksmiths, 
2 cooks, one mechanic, one hoist engineer, one 
hotel waiter and one housekeeper. To the 
Yorkton zone one farm hand was conveyed at 
the reduced rate. In Saskatchewan during 
April 3 persons profited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate, these go- 
ing to provincial employment. From Saska- 
toon 2 bushmen journed to Prince Albert and 
from Moose Jaw one teacher was sent to a 
situation within the same zone. The labour 
movement in Alberta during April was entirely 
provincial and comprised the transfer of 110 
persons. Travelling from Edmonton 26 bush 
workers, 23 transportation employees, 12 farm 
hands, 2 farm domestics, 8 oil well employees, 
6 fish company employees, 5 highway construc- 
tion workers, 5 mine workers, 5 hotel em- 
ployees, 4 household workers, 2 cafe cooks, 2 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1937 








Vacancies Applicants 











a ios 
: Placed piace- 
Offices Reported] Unfilled ered Reered a ments 
during | at end of pate to Bes pet earned 
period period period | V@cancies Regular | Casual Seriod 1936 
Nota: Scotiar 206.1 54 1 nwod sa hk 1,018 40 1,189 959 223 727 1,953 208 
1S EAE Eo eign ORR EO meee 441 35 601 4Q1 35 366 1,211 45 
New Glasgow.Biteic ccc seers eee. 233 5 223 214 161 44 329 112 
By UNO joes hee ese te. weet. ile! 344 0 365 344 27 317 413 51 
New Brunswick.................005- 804 15 885 796 146 650 1,198 91 
Chathariws, soar, sack a its.c ate de tees: 29 0 55 29 16 13 204 a 
Fredericton 4 16 3 fe 1 326 4 
Moncton 11 384 370 102 268 114 55 
t. John 0 430 394 26 368 554 25 
GOED COS ee a esc. , Set 25073 15,588 6,732 4,850 954 6,819 3,299 
Chicoutimi 5 0 1,517 455 451 4 459 426 
wine ne ielelecohetahe atelets ale Hee Sielela tea ttesaes « 12 1,297 850 813 21 300 647 
Montreal 1,190 7,842 3,363 2,191 623 3,589 1,053 
Port Alfred 221 33 SQ MARS ee MTSEEIS SI, SaEE 2 os 
Quebec 569 3,394 859 414 237 2,204 404 
IOUVI st ite tice tie nae ee eis te. 0 474 401 356 44 79 
SherbiGeke 144 598 548 449 21 76 509 
Three Rivers 153 245 223 144 4 51 181 
SPMICRENO. «covets ute sh, Ae ees as 699 2% 824 10,432 6,252 3,936 54,864 4,177 
Belleville 0 356 173 123 50 330 66 
rantford 16 323 229 181 48 1,277 141 
Chathamtns css err cca ne eas 183 if 283 170 142 28 555 119 
Bt: Williams sss... 9... ketene: 395 0 433 394 337 57 922 57 
ON i ta at, 115 26 128 139 76 22 811 84 
Hamilton eee es ete ee. 684 44 137 673 378 279 5,482 248 
IXGNOTA Seren rdeb cdi oe toe 172 0 446 172 126 46 Sinaloa 
ASIP OCON I. a Se tice Ae ete 473 28 630 440 380 60 791 210 
BSILGHONOP. Lissic cule clow 5 Mlddvalen o «fou 202 16 344 191 126 63 1,025 84 
LONGON se ict ce dee eee eo tins 1,097 37 1,088 1,136 607 473 2,037 403 
Nigara Falls it) Je. Roo ih 182 11 149 168 115 52 1,256 79 
North Bay... oc BR SOP, cect CE 205 0 292 208 180 28 829 29 
Reha Wierd ad PEN foe co. 4s ama + 598 0 718 587 51 536 Louh7 113 
Otlawardieeaies . Ate coe. eee. 559 if 1,553 SAG ae ooO 211 5,508 361 
REM OIOKCn ss cusretshs costes <td s. « 201 0 288 150 54 96 78 49 
FRCOEDOPOURD os ay ane hace ciieorniemng 143 12 221 143 112 31 786 91 
GATthUPANe. eee pace oon. 516 0 465 465 453 12 461 321 
St Watharines.. . tncbt «ace oiey. 311 32 305 290 176 114 2,251 98 
Phe MNOMAS Wot. . 6 ck auc ee eres 137 1 138 131 87 44 294 62 
SAPNA 55 sieve c.c sh Oe ee 371 4 366 372 218 154 679 100 
Sanit ote. Maries...) 0.0.0 ee ee 149 a 649 144 93 47 617 35 
Stratlords notes io. I ee 89 0 524 82 75 if 1,506 107 
Sudbury. pete. cca hock eee ceo: 138 0 1,268 139 110 29 1,094 53 
EIMIMTINSY ae PERU EER Coote ns. hee on tee 447 0 1,291 448 222 226 1,287 107 
SLOTONUO, . SeeSehes SSS ss ee 2,714 404 8,559 2,239 1,181 940 16,755 | 946 
WANGSOR sos tas onc ec hick at eee 625 53 690 602 319 283 6, 239 214 
Manitoba: 2.2 1,614 112 3,742 1,576 1,243 311 14,882 1,671 
Bran donee rntice «fF hss «shee cele 186 32 229 163 157 6 581 239 
Winnipeg... aisew «4.0 om ao ay seit okt o.ole Creupae:« 1,428 80 3,513 1,413 1,086 305 14,301 1,432 
Saskatehewan 3}. ah eens 25086 247 2,670 25308 1,841 489 1,359 25938 
GBLO VANES th Y... arratete ule oro a are 38 11 39 28 28 0 7 39 
496 83 482 454 344 107 365 418 
85 9 84 82 69 13 19 106 
145 16 218 132 93 39 144 63 
707 57 825 732 616 116 276 560 
332 15 359 335 306 29 389 435 
139 26 167 132 102 30 131i 158 
148 9 182 165 137 28 3 139 
296 21 314 273 146 127 25 120 
23216 65 5,161 25178 1,898 280 11,465 1,839 
813 53 2,031 789 712 77 Oy bo 636 
133 0 474 124 91 30 302 124 
922 0 2,169 916 841 75 4,411 604 
111 9 272 109 101 8 662 153 
237 3 215 240 153 i 317 322 
35295 25 5,719 3,391 1,791 1,498 7,883 893 
51 4 283 57 35 1 25 24 
372 0 398 357 262 95 285 416 
200 0 249 234 76 158 12 14 
152 0 154 152 68 84 138 30 
52 2 67 53 29 24 40 12 
Prince Georges: csc. cee teeth oot 4 4 14 1 1 0 Ot | crac mates 
Princesktupert.:pateu. Sat. tesb« eee 94 0 110 91 19 1 112 15 
WVANCOU VOR ceria, otoreis tieigie.< Soren s.aieies 1,393 15 3,199 1,497 1,092 324 6,389 270 
WICTOTIA bet ee ttle Pelee ed boone 940 0 1,245 949 209 740 879 112 
Canada Sos aed. ohastaresie.toedner 30,168 3,276 57,778 28,397 18,244 8,845 100,423 14,216 
WS hee Se AB AN SAR A CAE 18,182 248 43,921 18, 241 13,359 4,726 87,821 9,809 
IWiomienktieen: cielo Serttac «ties octtae oes 11,986 3,028 13-857 10, 156 4,885 4,119 12,602 4,407 


na 
ee 


* 237 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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sawmill workers, one cleaner, one blacksmith, 
one granite cutter and one labourer went to 
various sections of the Edmonton zone, and one 
domestic to Calgary. The Calgary office was 
instrumental in the despatch of one farm hand 
to Drumheller, one machinist to Medicine Hat 
and 3 farm hands within the Calgary zone. 
Offices in British Columbia granted 17 cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation during April 
to provincial centres. On certificates received 
at Vancouver 2 farm hands, one farm cook 
and 2 mine workers proceeded to Kamloops, 
one labourer and one hotel waitress to Nelson 
and 7 mine workers to employment in the 


Vancouver zone. The Penticton zone was the 
destination of one farm hand travelling from 
Nelson. Within its own zone the Prince George 
office transferred one sawmill labourer and 
one teamster. 

Of the 843 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April 331 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 491 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 8 by the Northern Al- 
berta Railway, 7 by the Temiskaming and 
Northem Ontario Railway and 6 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during April, 1937 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 58 cities which granted permits 
for construction work valued at $6,098,036 
during April, as compared with $6,654,516 in 
the preceding month, and $3,237,366 in the 
same month of last year. There was, there- 
fore, a decline of $556,480 or 8-4 p.c. as com- 
pared with March, but in the more significant 
comparison with April, 1936, there was an 
increase of $2,860,670, or 88-4 p.c. 


The estimated value of the construction 
authorized in the first four months of the pres- 
ent year was $16,568,165; this was consider- 
ably higher than the aggregate of $8,829,837 
reported in the period January-April, 1936, 
being also higher than in these months of any 
other year since 1931. The cumulative total 


for the first four months in each of the last 
six years has been very much lower than in 


any earlier year of the record; the whole- 
sale prices of building materials, though show- 
ing an upward movement in recent months, 
continue below the average for the seventeen 
years, 1920 to 1936. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for April, 1987, showing that they had issued 
more than 500 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $1,800,000, and for over 2,700 
other buildings, estimated to cost almost 
$3,400,000. There was also reported one 
engineering project, valued at $357,000. In 
March, authority was given for the erection of 
about 370 dwellings and 1,600 other buildings, 
valued at approximately $1,210,000 and 
$5,400,000, respectively. 


Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan 


and Alberta recorded increases in the value of 
the building represented by the permits issued 
during April as compared with the preceding 
month, the greatest gain of $764,079 or 119-4 
p.c. taking place in Quebec. In Ontario and 
British Columbia there were in this compari- 
son declines of $1,192,677 or 30°5 p.c. and 
$828,410, or 44:3 p.c., respectively. 


As compared with April, 1936, there were 
increases in Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British Colum- 
bia, that of $1,386,619 or 104-3 p.c. in Ontario 
and $970,045 or 218-4 p.c. in Quebec being 
most noteworthy. In this comparison, Prince 
Edward Island, New Brunswick and Alberta 
showed declines, of which that of $389,069 or 
59-6 p.c. in Alberta was greatest. 


Three of the four largest cities,—Montreal, 
Toronto and Winnipeg—registered increases in 
the building authorized during April as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and also as 
compared with April, 1936. In Vancouver, the 
value was lower than in March, 1937, but 
higher than in April of last year. Of the other 
centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Sydney, Monc- 
ton, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Westmount, Fort William, 
Guelph, Hamilton, Kingston, Kitchener, Lon- 
don, Niagara Falls, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, 
St. Catharines, Sarnia, Sault Ste. Marie, Wel- 
land, Riverside, Woodstock, Brandon, St. 
Boniface, Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, Lethbridge, 
Medicine Hat, Nanaimo and North Vancouver 
reported increases in the value of the permits 
issued as compared with March, 1937, and 
also with April, 1936. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during April 
and in the first four months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first four months of 
the same years are also given, (1926 = 100). 
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As already stated, the aggregate for the first 
Average ; : 4 
indexes of four months of this year was decidedly higher 
Indexes of | wholesale ‘ i 
Value of Value of value of prices of than in the same period of 1936, and also sub- 
- alee eae pers plows ; all cere 
ear issue issued in issued in materials stantia exceeded tha i 
in ‘ first four first oy p. first y t for ay preceding regs 
Apri months months our ’ qe 
(1926-100) | months since 1931. The index numbers of wholesale 
Seeedinan prices of building materials in 1937, though 
g § higher than in the months, January-April in 
ST A a: 6,098,036 | 16,568, 165 39-9 93-8 any of the preceding six years, continue lower 
1936. 3,237,366 | 8,829,837 213 Sie psa: 5 : 
1935.22... 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 : an in the same period in e 
19345445 2,269,157 | 4,980,156 12-0 eae P ach of the years, 
ct blab 1,595,502 | 4,661,323 11:2 . t 
TOR 2M As 4,370,863 | 13,823,873 33-3 79-1 1920-1930. 
1931...... 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 see . 
1930/07 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-2 able 1 gives the value ildi a 
1929.1... 29/656, 709 | 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 6 of the building per 
phys ea ae 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 ee, Rok ; j 
roan ©. 17,312,470 | 42,340, 823 101-9 96-3 mits issued by 58 cities during April and March, 
192608 32 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 ron i 
924... 22,| 132680, 101 | 31,737,100 76.4 iii.6 1987, and April, 1936. The 35 cities for which 
1Q23E. yee 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 93-9 110-8 3 ‘ 
fae 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 83-1 107-7 records are available since 1910 are marked 
LOZ Teas a! 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 65-2 136-9 
1920.a0.. 15,648,915 | 34,558,901 83-2 143-1 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 


Cities 


Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown...... 
Nova Scotia.......... 
nl SECNEY 5 Oy eee ae 
New Glasgow....... 
“Sydney {is .) o-2.hus 
New Brunswick..... 
Fredericton......... 


*Quebet. ac. nose bas 
Shawinigan Falls... 
*Sherbrooke......... 


G 
*Guelphitsy, ances. oe 


ISNT StOnnaene: ase. 
*Kitchener........... 
PIONGON ade ccee ee: 


SOUUA WAR ee ee ee 
*Peterborough....... 


*Port’Arthur. *.07 0.0: 
*Sératlordaciie cme. s.2 


421,087 


Mar. 1937 


4,826 
640, 182 


491,782 


April 1936 | 


$ 


11,675 | 


35,590 





Cities April 1937 
$ 
Ontario—con. 
*St. Catharines...... 85,069 
*St. Thomas......... 1,812 
Sammiage scsiot.. sn’. 9,023 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 43 , 640 
*MOLOUCO Ws ce eke e 908, 436 
York and East 236,559 
York Townships 
Wellandsiine es. 2 11,873 
SWindSOP. <i. jokey 58,409 
Riverside......... 6,300 
Woodstock.......... 10,300 
Manitoba............. 287,100 
*Brandon:.......<.%: 8,775 
St. Boniface......... 22,825 
2Winnipee....u/.5..c08 255,500 
Saskatchewan....... 142, 956 
*Moose Jaw.......... 5,910 
PRegina rae ts na 37,146 
*Saskatoon.......... 99,300 
| Albertagc hii...» 263,574 
*Caloanver. iors as 61,939 
*Edmonton.......... 155, 880 
Lethbridge......... 42,405 
| Medicine Hat....... 3,300 
| British Columbia....| 1,041,718 
Kamloops.......... , 900 
Nanaimo ie oon 16,786 
*New Westminster... 53, 600 
Prince Rupert....... 500 
*Vancouver.......... 922,620 
North Vancouver. 6,08 
*Victoriagse.:./sccn6.. 36, 232 
Total—68 cities..... 6,098,036 
*Total—25 cities.....] 5,573,004 


Mar. 1937 
$ 


17, 252 
2,750 
6,580 
6,045 

527,018 
163, 400 


1,870,128 
4,700 
3,020 

60, 670 
1,425 

1,754, 630 

2,110 
43,573 


6,654,516 


6,349, 860 


April 1936 


ns | re | ff =" 


$ 


15, 874 
3,530 
5,720 

27,735 

530,942 
239, 700 


56,704 


3,237,366 


2,731,942 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1937 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
May, 1937, was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows :— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with spring planting, but in some districts 
work had been retarded to cold wet weather. 
Pulp cutting was in progress with a steady 
demand for experienced pulp cutters, peelers 
and mill labourers. Three sawmills also were 
in operation in the up-river section of the 
Miramichi and rafting of logs at booms along 
the river was progressing. Fishermen were 
busy and catches of salmon, lobster, cod, shad 
and gaspereaux were fairly heavy. Coal mines 
in the New Glasgow area operated from three 
to five days per week, while the majority of 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from four to five days. Manufacturing remained 
unchanged, nearly all plants running steadily 
and conditions generally good. Many altera- 
tions and improvements to premises accounted 
for increased activity in the building trade. 
Highway construction was progressing rapidly. 
Transportation was brisk and trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was seasonally good. 
Many requests also were received for house- 
hold workers in the women’s division and 
placements made accordingly. 

Farm placements in the Province of Quebec 
increased considerably and the previous activ- 
ity noted by Hull and Chicoutimi in logging 
continued, several thousand men being engaged 
in log driving. Mining showed little change. 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows: 
Hull—match, paper and toy plants in full 
operation; Montreal—clothing, boots and shoes 
active, but tobacco, cigars and rubber quiet; 
Quebec City—factories busy. Building con- 
struction showed improvement. General con- 
struction undertakings, as well as paving and 
repairs, were numerous, many skilled trades- 
men thus obtaining employment. Trade, in 
general, was better. A number of vacancies 
for charwomen~-and cooks were listed in 
domestic service in the women’s division, but 
in some districts a scarcity of applicants was 
noticeable. 

Numerous requests for farm help were listed 
in Ontario, with experienced hands difficult 
to obtain in some localities. Tobacco planting, 
also, was under way in Brant and Norfolk 
counties. The demand for experienced pulp 
wood cutters exceeded the supply, although 
in other branches of logging plenty of men 
were available. Nearly all sawmills were 
running and some river driving had been done. 
Activity at the producing mines remained 


steady, but smaller prospects were handicapped 
by lack of funds for development. Improve- 
ment recorded in manufacturing during recent 
months was well maintained. Additional work- 
ers had been taken on in some industries and 
minor reductions had been made in others, but 
pay rolls in practically all lines were well ahead 
of those of a year ago. Few skilled iron, steel 
or metal workers were idle and at Brantford, 
boys had been placed with a number of local 
concerns in order that they might learn skilled 
and semi-skilled trades; while at Toronto sev- 
eral ex-service men had found employment 
with manufacturing concerns under the pro- 
bational training scheme arranged by the 
Federal Government. Building construction 
was fairly active, a large amount of work 
under the Home Improvement Plan being 
well under way, thus many unemployed stone 
masons and bricklayers had been absorbed, 
with a large reduction also noted in unem- 
ployed carpenters. Highway construction in 
many districts was progressing favourably, and 
men were being placed daily on this work in 
the various townships. Some employment was 
also available on extra gangs on the railways. 
The grain movement at Fort William was slow, 
only 20,000,000 bushels having been shipped 
since the opening of navigation. There were 
numerous requests for household and hotel and 
restaurant help in the women’s division, some 
of which were difficult to fill owing to the 
small wages offered, or to the lack of suit- 
ability of applicants applying. A few women 
were placed in clerical or industrial positions, 
but vacancies of this kind were still rather 
scarce. As the season advanced, however, it 
was expected that a large number of girls and 
women would be placed at berry picking, or 
be employed by the canning factories. 


Although the crop situation had been im- 
proved recently by heavy rains, calls for farm 
help in the Prairie Provinces were few in 
number. Wages, however, were a little higher 
than last year’s. There was still a good de- 
mand for bush men, but this was chiefly due 
to requests from operators in the Port Arthur 
district for experienced cutters. Sawmills also 
were opening. Mining was very quiet and 
manufacturing only fair. Building construc- 
tion, likewise, showed little increased activity, 
and railway and highway construction, too, 
was slowly getting under way. Trade was dull. 
There was a number of calls for domestics in 
the women’s division, but a scarcity of house- 
keepers and domestics was reported for country 
positions, 
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Field work in British Columbia was almost 
finished, consequently a decrease was shown in 
farm orders. Logging camps were working 
with full crews and saw and shingle mills were 
all very busy. Steady development was 
reported from the mining areas, consequently 
in some districts there was a shortage of ex- 
perienced drillers. Manufacturing at Nelson 
was unchanged. An upward trend in building 
construction resulted in a demand for skilled 
mechanics. Provincial Government forestry 
and road camps were filled to capacity and 
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extra railroad gangs had been sent out for 
maintenance work. Shipping and longshoring 
were very active at New Westminster and 
Prince Rupert, but quiet at Vancouver, while 
ship yards at Victoria were only fairly busy. 
Trade was good. In the women’s division con- 
siderable seasonal work was available and girls 
and women were taking these jobs in prefer- 
ence to regular domestic service. Placements 
also were made in hotels and camps, but there 
still was a lack of cooks general and of good 
domestics. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
May, 1937, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


There was a marked improvement in em- 
ployment in April; the improvement was great- 
est in building, public works contracting and 
stone-quarrying (in which employment in 
March was adversely affected by bad weather), 
in coal mining, ship building and repairing, the 
engineering, metal goods, motor vehicle, cycle 
and aircraft industries, the distributive and 
tailoring trades, and the road transport, port 
transport, and hotel and boarding house ser- 
vices. There was also a seasonal improvement 
in agriculture. 

It is estimated that at April 19, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of persons 
within the agricultural scheme, was approx- 
imately 11,394,000. This was 152,000 more than 
at March 15, 1937, and 609,000 more than at 
April 27, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployment in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at April 19, 1937 (in- 
cluding those temporarily stopped) was 10:8, 
as compared with 11-8 at March 15, 1937, and 
13-6 at April 27, 1936. In Great Britain the 
percentage at April 19, 1937, was 10-5, as com- 
pared with 11-5 at March 15, 1937, and 13:4 
at April 27, 1936. 

At April 19, 1937, the numbers of persons on 
the Registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,254,646 wholly unem- 
ployed, 128,655 temporarily stopped, 71,142 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 1,454,443. This was 146,758 less than 
a month before, and 376,787 less than a year 
before. The total was made up of 1,141,011 
men, 41,315 boys, 227,026 women, and 45,091 
girls. 


The total of 1,454,443 persons on the registers 
at April 19, 1937, included 621,082 persons with 
claims admitted for insurance benefit, 30,674 
claimants whose position under the conditions 
relating to contributions paid and benefit re- 
ceived had not been determined, and 5,973 
persons disqualified for short periods from 
receiving benefit. There were also 611,790 per- 
sons (not included in any of the foregoing 
classes) with applications authorized for unem- 
ployment allowances, 3,423 persons with appli- 
cations for unemployment allowances under 
consideration, and 181,501 other persons, of 
whom 43,733 were juveniles under 16 years of 
age. The persons with claims admitted for in- 
surance benefit included 2,455 for whom pay- 
ment of allowances in supplementation of 
benefit had been authorized. 

The extension of the scheme of unemploy- 
ment assistance as from April 1, 1937, has en- 
abled considerable numbers of persons to 
qualify for unemployment allowances who, be- 
fore that date, were not entitled to apply. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at April 19, 1937, was 
1,525,708, as compared with 1,676,825 at March 
15, 1937, and 1,895,122 at April 27, 1936. 


United States 


In a statement issued recently by Miss 
Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, further 
gains in employment and pay rolls between 
March and April were reported in the com- 
bined manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries surveyed each month by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Approx- 
imately 98,000 additional workers found em- 
ployment in these industries over the month 
interval and weekly pay rolls in April were 
$8,200,000 greater than.in the preceding month, 
it was pointed out. 
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MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment rose 1-1 per cent from 
March to April and pay rolls increased 3-7 
per cent. The employment gain raised the 
April index (102-2) above the level of any 
month since November, 1929, and the April 
pay-roll index (104-8) stood above the level of 
any month since October, 1929. Comparisons 
with April, 1936, show gains of 14-7 per cent 
in employment and 32:2 per cent in weekly 
pay rolls over the year interval. 


Fifty-eight of the 89 manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed gains in employment 
over the month interval and 63 industries re- 
ported increased pay rolls. Some of the more 
pronounced increases in employment were sea- 
sonal, among them being canning, 24-1 per 
cent; beet sugar, 13-3 per cent; fertilizers, 11-5 
per cent; brick-tile-terra cotta, 8-4 per cent; 
ice cream, 7:2 per cent; marble-slate-granite, 
6:4 per cent; cement, 6-0 per cent; paints and 
varnishes, 2-7 per cent; and beverages, 2:2 per 
cent. Cane sugar refining showed an increase 
of 9-9 per cent; locomotives, 6-0 per cent; 
steam and electric-railroad car building, 5.9 
per cent; and agricultural implements, 5-7 per 
cent. Employment in the copper-lead-zine 
smelting and refining industry increased 4-7 
per cent and the automobile industry reported 
an increase of 4-1 per cent. Other employment 
gains in industries of major importance were: 
blast furnaces-steel works-rolling mills (2:7 per 
cent), electrical machinery, apparatus, and sup- 
plies (2-6 per cent), foundries and machine- 
shop products (2:6 per cent), steam-railroad 
repair shops (2-1 per cent), paper and pulp 
(1-3 per cent), chemicals (1-0 per cent), petro- 
leum refining (1-5 per cent), and cotton goods 
(0-6 per cent). Employment in the machine 
tool industry, which is a barometer of orders 
placed for power-driven metal-cutting machin- 
ery, continued the expansion which has been 
shown each month, with but one exception 
(August, 1936), since October, 1934. The gain 
in this industry of 2-7 per cent from March to 
April raised the April employment index to 
146-6, which is the maximum recorded since 
March, 1930, and indicates a gain of 338 per 
cent from the low point (33-4) registered in 
April, 1933. 

Seasonal curtailment of operations between 
March and April resulted in employment de- 
creases of 14-6 per cent in cottonseed—oil cake, 
and meal; 10-3 per cent in millinery; 5-0 per 
cent in confectionery; and 3-4 per cent in 
boots and shoes. Smaller declines were re- 
ported in slaughtering and meat packing, men’s 
clothing, woollen and worsted goods, book and 
job printing, and rubber boots and shoes. Em- 
ployment in the women’s clothing industry 
decreased 4-2 per cent over the month interval 
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and decreases ranging from 2:7 per cent to 3-7 
per cent were reported in the shirt and collar, 
fur-felt hat, soap, and radio and phonograph 
industries. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Gains in employment from March to April 
were shown in 13 of the 16 non-manufacturing 
industries surveyed, and increased pay rolls 
were reported in. 14 industries. Employment 
in each of these industries in April, 1937, stands 
above the April, 1936, level with the exception 
of bituminous coal mining. The largest per- 
centage gains in employment over the year 
interval were in metalliferous mining (32-4 per 
cent), private building construction (17-1 per 
cent), quarrying and non-metallic mining (9-8 
per cent), crude petroleum producing (8-9 per 
cent), anthracite mining (8-5 per cent), and 
telephone and telegraph (8-1 per cent). 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 


Reports received from 13,642 wholesale trade 
establishments employing 289,269 workers in 
April showed a net decline in employment of 
0-5 per cent from March to April. The de- 
crease was due primarily to sharp seasonal 
recessions in the farm products and the agent 
and broker groups. Among the more import- 
ant lines of wholesale trade in which gains in 
employment were shown over the month in- 
terval were food products (1:7 per cent), hard- 
ware (0-7 per cent), machinery, equipment, 
and supplies (1:2 per cent), furniture and 
housefurnishings (0°5 per cent), electrical goods 
(0-6 per cent), and automotive dealers (0-3 
per cent). Among the lines in which declines 
in employment were shown were dry goods 
and apparel (1-7 per cent), petroleum products 
(0-7 per cent), and chemicals and drugs (0°5 
per cent). In wholesale groceries, employment 
remained virtually unchanged, the decline be- 
ing less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

Employment in 47,648 retail establishments, 
reporting 832,884 workers in April, rose 0°4 
per cent over the month interval. The general 
merchandising group of retail stores, which is 
composed of department, variety, and general 
merchandising stores and mail-order houses, 
showed a decrease of 0°7 per cent from March 
to April. The gains, however, reported by 
establishments in other lines of retail trade 
offset the losses in the general merchandising 
group. Among the various lines of retail trade 
in which gains were shown from March to 
April were food (1:4 per cent), automotive 
(1-3 per cent), furniture (0-7 per cent), lumber 
and building materials (3-4 per cent), hard- 
ware (1-9 per cent), drugs (2-0 per cent), and 
apparel (0-1 per cent). The group of wood, 
coal and ice dealers showed a seasonal recession 
of 6-8 per cent from March to April. 
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Pusuic UTInities 


The telephone and telegraph industry con- 
tinued to expand its working forces in April, 
the increase of 1:6 per cent continuing the 
gains which have been reported each month 
since December. Power and light and manu- 
factured gas companies also continued to add 
workers to their pay rolls, employment in- 
creasing 1-1 per cent over the month interval. 
In electric railroad and motor-bus operation 
and maintenance, employment rose 0°3 per 
cent from March to April. 


SERVICE INDUSTRIES 


Four of the 5 service industries showed gains 
in employment from March to April. The 
most pronounced increase in employment in 
this group was a seasonal gain of 4-9 per cent 
in the dyeing and cleaning industry. Year- 
round hotels reported a gain of 1:7 per cent 
and brokerage firms increased their forces 0:3 
per cent. Laundries showed virtually no 
change in employment, the increase being less 
than one-tenth of 1 per cent, and insurance 
companies reported a slight loss (0-1 per cent). 


MINING INDUSTRIES 


Anthracite mining reported a gain of 10-5 
per cent in employment from March to April, 
combined with an increase of 68-9 per cent in 
pay rolls. These gains reflect the sharp in- 
crease in production which occurred between 
the March 1-15 pay period and a similar period 
in April. A seasonal expansion of 8-3 per cent 
in employment was registered in the quarrying 
and non-metallic mining industry, and crude 
petroleum producing companies reported a 
gain of 4:5 per cent. Metalliferous mines 
continued to absorb additional workers, the 
increase of 4-2 per cent continuing the almost 


unbroken succession of gains which have been 
reported since August, 1935. The sharp decline 
of 16-1 per cent in employment reported by 
bituminous coal mines was accompanied by a 
drop of 39-6 per cent in pay rolls, reflecting 
reduced operations pending the coal wage 
agreement, a holiday, and curtailment of pro- 
duction because of accumulated stocks. 


Private Buitpina Construction 


Employment in the private building con- 
struction industry increased 9-5 per cent be- 
tween March and April and pay rolls rose 16-1 
per cent, according to reports received from 
9,061 contractors employing 106,052 workers in 
April. Compared with April, 1936, employ- 
ment in this industry shows a gain of 17-1 
per cent and pay rolls show an increase of 36-8 
per cent. The reports supplied by the co- 
operating contractors relate to employees en- 
gaged in erecting, altering, and repairing pri- 
vate buildings and do not include projects 
financed by Public Works Administration or 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds or 
regular appropriations of the Federal, State, 
and local governments. 


Pusiuic EMPLOYMENT 


There were approximately 2,954,000 workers 
employed on projects financed by The Works 
Program in April. Compared with the previ- 
ous month this was a decrease of 19,000. Of 
the total number, 2,101,000 were working on 
projects operated by the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration. Total pay rolls for all persons 
engaged on this program in April amounted to 
more than $135,687,000. During the month 
orders were placed for construction materials 
for use on these projects valued at more than 
$42,167,000. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 


the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
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event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922, as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned, 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act, like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wages rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules, 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contract for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
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Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any disputes which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


NationaL Harsours Boarp 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling Repair, etc.) 
Construction of a transit shed at Berth 
No. 1, Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Stewart Construction Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, May 8, 
1937. Amount of contract, $183,000. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 

follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 Stood 


Brick and hollow tile layers helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec’’ 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums. ......... 
Three or more drums............ 
Engineers, on steel erection......... 
Firemen, stavionarye .en.> cee . 2.0. 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 
Labourers: cites nertcety: sie cies os 


Paimtersaspiayes.. gsciyaths+s< tess 


Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 44 
Pipe fitters (surface—temp. work). 0 55 44 
Riggers,weneral. |. sack sbiade oes; 0 50 44 
Roofers, composition............... 0 50 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel, patent.... 0 45 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 44 


Watchintaneece... oct ei tase 


oOo 
=> 
on 
CO GO CO CO CO CO CO 00 CO 00 CO CO CO CO CO 00 CO CO CO CO CO CO 
i 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT oF MINES AND RESOURCES 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Supplies, etc.) 


Two contracts were awarded during the 
month of May by the Indian Affairs Branch 
of the Department of Mines and Resources to 
the Horn Bros. Woollen Co., Ltd., Lindsay, 
Ont., for (a) the manufacture of grey woollen 
I.D. blankets, and (b) the manufacture of 
grey tweed; and a contract was also awarded 
to the Dominion Woollens and Worsteds of 
Toronto, Ont., for the manufacture of wheel- 
ing yarn. 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Installation of a warm air conditioner in the 
Armoury at Stanley Park, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Central Sheet Metal 
Works Company, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, May 4, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$1,848. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bricklayers 4....s 4 acs tai $1 10 44 
@arpenters’ 605 8t ty sncekite tocar 0 80 44 
TDINSMITNS 1 ees othe ce cee 0 90 44 
(Ue DOUPETS 15 oo 8SR PNA Scatter eacdvioraerts 0 45 44 
IICCERIGIONS: bck socio. ce eee ae 1 00 44 
Plasterens <<: 2 eee issascBe ken ait: 


M.T. driver and truck— 


_ 
S 
Oo 

CO 00 CO CO 00 00 CO CO GO 00 CO 
= 
ad 


Wand 2ttons wae ee eee 1 50 44 
SALONS SAE is ease ee et 2 00 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 44 
TOrIVeE ME «Rieke ete. eer 0 45 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincia 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
ours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Stuccoing the rear wall of Landplane Hangar 
A.1, R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, 
May 20, 1937. Amount of contract, $400. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more pot less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week day week 
Carpenters ccc ssc a terre seo ortee $0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 70 8 44 Cement finishers................... 0 55 8 44 
ia DOURCT Sache doo eine aeieneearen ee 0 40 8 44 Cement gun operator............... 0 75 8 44 
Motoritrack’driverses-. ta. see eee 0 45 8 44 Cement gun nozzleman............. 0 85 8 44 
M.T. driver and 1to2tontruck..... 1 45 8 44 Cement gun ass’t nozzleman........ 0 50 8 44 
Plasterer san) wees eer te oe erie ars 0 80 8 44 Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
Plasterer’s helper (mixing and tem- ator— 
pering material). ewe. eee sce 0 45 8 4 Steanae, . Cee ares ee 0 60 8 44 
Gas: Or Clee per lsc tie: chine 0 50 8 44 
EAOOULETB eee cer aterm ee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driversiiis; 285. 0200 0 45 8 44 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates M.T. driver and truck— 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as WPAN @ COM eswaneBae deem corse es 1 45 8 44 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 3 CONS: Feira. oe OSGeo es ae 1 95 8 44 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
legislation. Rodmen, reinforcing steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current LElectricians......................-- 0 65 8 44 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 a4 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
this work. Driven tenis. jR Rea ee 0 40 8 44 
Watchinant 8 voor ree ere. 0 35 8 44 


Construction of parapet walls at the Armoury 
at Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
R.A. Corbett & Co., Lid; Samt John; NB. 
Date of contract, May 22, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $786. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 


day week 

Bricklayers 74: sce te. che See $0 90 8 44 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering mortar) sone ces ony: 0 45 8 44 
Stonemasons; een emcee: 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 

temperin® mortar) ays. -ds0ca0 6 aoe 0 45 8 44 
GWarpenterseu. ee en eee 0 60 8 44 
Mabourersyct a) Shenson ie ete 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivers. 2826 OS eee ee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck, 1 to 2 

tons ces ees Be allie oe tahoe 1 45 8 44 
Motor track drivetics «:.. tee 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 


current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of concrete walls and traverses 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. J. A. Auclair, Giffard 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 27, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $4,995. A fair wages schedule was 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instances where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours. 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Coniracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repatr of Equipment and Supplies) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of May, 1937, for the 
manufacture and repair of various classes of 
equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 


above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 
Seamen’s blankets............ Bates & Innes, Carleton Place, 
Gas. pDlanketsn.s... annie ater & Innes, Carleton Place, 
Drillitrouserses sees te ook 33" Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Boots & atatis eerie ass tae St. ATE Biron & Cie Ltd... 


Bye Genevieve de Batiscan, 


Field Hospital marquee tents Woods Mig. Co., Ottawa, Ont.’ 


SOCKS aie sore an trig eo meer Moreuty. Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 
nt. 
Blankets gx... Savas sppaestaroe West Coast Woollen Mills Ltd., 
Vancouver, B.C. 
Unilorm caps. peed «0 seco. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
nt. 
Oilskinicoatseniaca sense too S “Creaser” “Cov, Ltd. 
LaHave, N.S. 
Field officers’ tents with flys. . coe Holden Ltd., Ottawa,. 
nt. 
Marquee tents................ J. J. Turner & Sons, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 
"Poolsboxes's.kstancde ston nose Geo. W. Reed Co., Ltd., Mon- 


; treal, P.Q. 
Aeroplane engines and tool kits|Armstrong Siddeley Motors. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Ruse plugs es. teres. tee R. E. Bourassa, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q 
Overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 
aeroplane engine............ Armstrong Siddeley Motors: 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Overhaul of Jaguar engine 
Markel st. « stashed eis Armstrong Siddeley Motors: 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


R. E. Bourassa, Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 
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Post Orrice DrpaRTMENT 
Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of May, 1987, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 

above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, 4 
ClLCse mine te aineerinnies cee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc...|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Galt, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Miner Rubber Co., Litd., 


Granby, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms...... London Shirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 

: ; Kitchener, Ont. 
Stamping machines, etc...... ayes Works, Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 

DCALCS. eee eh hee tee tt Gurney Scale Co., Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

DCalepet ie. Se hee ethic ee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pustic Works DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of improvements to wharf at 
Summerside, P.E.I. Name of contractors, 
North Shore Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
PQ. Date of contract, May 10, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $22,829.50. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBRCkIAVeraty tin stains toon tee po $0 70 8 44 
Bricklayers’ helpers (tempering 
ANG. WIxINS” MOrtam)s. sb. ene ees 0 35 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 44 


Dry Cra. ean lene sch ome ete 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
BC CURICLS NSS, ae oan bis keine 
Hoist engineer—steam............. 
Hoist operator—engine man, gas 

BNC CM CUTIC er saa ecu, tna 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


o 
or 
or 
e0c0co0)6=600 00 00-—_—- CN. 00 00 CO CD. CO CO 
Rw 
= 


[vanGhatonSsween ace ttc e eats 44 
RCO) oh haichy see a. MR eke MEN Bec 1 85 44 
PAIN teria See eens) sc Nee ae 0 50 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ANCAUPEH) eae ed « eee: 0 
Watchncanit. serie ae ee ee 0 


bo co 
on 
tole 
oo 00 
> 
> 


N.B.—Where, or by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of harbour improvements at 
Etang du Nord, Magdalen Islands, Gaspé Co., 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemieux & William Harney, both of Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, May 19, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $19,275.53. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
INCA CHINIS baci ceacckare dl tioay fan canaiecs $0 55 8 44 
ipiaeksmithiay scm. « ace ae pee 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners—machine............ 0 40 8 44 
Firemen—stationary.............-- 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam— Be] 
MOrsharUny Ae OO ee PRP NT 0 55 8 44 
Siormore drums Sey se. SO 0 65 8 44 
Hoist operator, gas or elec......... 0 40 8 44 
TE DOULETS Cee cc Soe es oars. + 0 30 8 44 
Painters ot: e,.10); SEAS So eee 0 50 8 44 
Piledriver engineer ,..c.c< ccs samo 0 55 8 44 
MOWOerMaAlle ea ese eee 0 40 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
WEversar an eee Cen eae eae ee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Bee; & 
Seance? TONS 2a ono. eetee hiss ee 1 35 8 44 
SRCOUS Her prsise tera artes eociaeies 1 85 8 44. 
BECODS eth sclstae wdc cee ete ete ke 2 35 8 44 
1 Ee sacs pum decom mens nue 2 85 8 44 
Acetylene or elec. welders...... 0 50 8 44 
PZ ORLIDOM Wii oor rrcs oi oPteen Sek Vecre 0 30 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, aug- 
Since) .4.2; A eee 0 373 8 44 
Watchman. ..c to ce. once 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Raising and supporting the centre tower and 
adjoining spans supported thereon of Calumet- 
Bryson Bridge, Bryson, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Laflamme & Laflamme Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, May 5, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $4,675. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
PACE SUNLE Geb costs <xoseyn ego stolons $0 60 8 44 
IB OA LIMON eM Aes cae + 6 e's 0'5 0 De eee 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 65 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 50 8 44 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part} (per day) 
GING Minoo s on ie es 14 00 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Divers” tOnQers «accesses acre 0 50 8 44 
Livers, SHELA. AR: 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart..........-.: 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Hoist engineer—gas. or electric... 0 50 8 44 
Da bOurerssevire ce Sede Merete Pees 0 40 8 44 
Motor trickadriversiree were nees 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
PH ANGC2 CONS eee a Rone cc crete 1 45 8 44 
BS UOUS ts Ae eter eee ee ie eiareete 1 95 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ANG AUGET ERee ey ee ak on otencte 


0 50 8 44 
Watchnieni oi). seta. eae eee 8 


44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction and installation of a combina- 
tion freight and passenger elevator in Christie 
Street Hospital, Toronto, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, The Cober Elevator Mfg. Co., Tor- 
onto, Ont. Date of contract, May 19, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $6,400. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Cement and concrete mixer operator 
Cement nmishersuenn: 1 tee so are 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar)... 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
@arpentere. tart etas tis mete 
Elevator constructors.............. 
Elevator constructors’ helpers..,... 
atherssmetaler cheno: See 
Pitororahy eo eo.” ace ee, 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 


Perino material) soe ees eee 0 60 44 
Painters: Ube eto eee ee 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 90 44 
Mectricians ea. eee, Fe 1 00 44 
EOE oats o's ate ater os 0 50 44 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
(ries 5 att hsan eke 


=) 
wv 
or 
G0 GO GO 00 CO G0 G0 09 GO GO 00 CO CO CO G0 GO GO CO 00 CO CO oO G0 80 
> 
is 


1:t0.2 tonesccseree nee eee 1 55 44 
OLONS os dere tie ak ct aetna eo ae 2 05 44 
ALOIS eet. Re. LR eee 2 55 44 
OStons- hh; b. A ee hs. ee 3 05 - 44 
Watehraan . 2 Saat aciew: bi Boece 0 45 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week ,such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of outer end north pier at 
Bayfield, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Henry & Ross, Kincardine, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 5, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $11,315.80. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmibhavwe. teste kee $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Crane operator—gas. or electric.... 0 50 8 44 
‘ per day 
DIVETSES nee Ca a ee el 14 00 8 44 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full or 
PALO CUNE) toe ee cetera ee 5 00 8 44 
per hour 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver. Shes «iscstok Siveremmte honk « 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck. driver. «ss anh«ceecce 0 40 8 44 
M.T. driver and truck— 
Tand 2 (ons erick: juni oer his ie 1 40 8 44 
S tONS ae, sot ce sense cee Soe 1 90 8 44 
Engineers, steam—1 and 2 drums.. 0 65 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
18 DOURCES wis,-79 hao) -roiere aren eons tie cies 0 35 8 44 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
Timberman orcribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, cross-cut saw, hammer, aug- 
Cy ot (00 1<)) Se eeee SOeEne See 0 42 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 0 45 8 44 
Watchman. 2.20 eh en See eee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rate§ 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered aS 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the ware- 
house at Leamington, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, The Scholey Construction Co., Ltd., 
Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, May 10, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,055. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biseksmi thst: gece cones eo $0 55 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 44 


Cement ninigherss ese ences 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor——2'as. OF CleCaancusetiascchncee 
Compressor operator, gas. or elec... 
Crane operator, gas. or elec........ 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
DI EEV CL Panini te te eaters races teacca ks 
Drilltrunnerss-aaie eee ne chk ae 


(3) 
o> 
or 
co 00 000000 HOO 00 GO CO 
is 
ts 


Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 44 
a boureraas.c tesa oononceiceene 0 35 44 
Painters’andiglaziers,..2...2-.-.. os 0 55 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than an 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver engineer seid. .2cce ae 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver labournersiss-ng.s. «cece 0 35 8 44 
Roofers, composition............... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
WWSECIMG News trig ccc cto omer 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work at Owen Sound, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The Randolph Macdonald Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, April 
28, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,395. The General Fair Wages Clause 
above mentioned was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Byng Inlet, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, May 
6, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,128.34. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Parry Sound, Ont.. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co., Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 10, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $10,159.75. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Little Current, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Dredge & Dock Co., 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, May 10, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately $64,- 
400. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 

Dredging work in Walker River (Desbarats), 
Ont. Name of contractors, A. B. McLean & 
Sons, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
May 6, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $3,900. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Annapolis Royal, NS. 
Name of contractors, St. John Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, May 
6, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,370. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging and 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, May 11, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at St. Pierre les Becquets, 
Nicolet Co., P.Q. Name of contractors, Cum- 
mins Construction Company, Montebello, P.Q. 


Date of contract, May 13, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,839.60. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging work at Nicolet River, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, St. Francis River Dredging Co., 
St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. Date of contract, 
May 13, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,962.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Installation of interior fittings in the public 
building at Melita, Manitoba. Name of con- 
tractors, The Winnipeg Cabinet Factory Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, May 22, 
1937. Amount of contract, $1,012.50. The 
“B” labour conditions were included in this 
contract. 


Roya CANADIAN Movuntep Potice 


m Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies) 


Contracts 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of May, 1937, for 
various classes of equipment and supplies, all 
of which were subject to the “B” labour con- 
ditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council:— 








Nature of contract Contractor 

Gloveseie oscar in. ees Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

MA&ELTESSCS oo.) loe nett erie en Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

HROGtMIDTUSHeS ener s acces Canadian Industries Ltd.,Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

PB VeTSACKS aarti cine nes oo Mtg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 

Broadcloth soc weasceee cece Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Browne Drill so... eae tee Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Sam Browne equipment...... J. E. Lortie Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal, P.Q. 

Bathatowelsis. oe ee oan eee Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q 

Hand ‘toweland sess. fae Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd, 
Troquois, Ont. 

MLOCCASINSiatas iaytenfosteresee «sere Aeme Glove Works Lid., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

eather: mitts cus. scence Aeme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Combination underwear...... The C. Turnbull Co., Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

IB ACO Sirs erecta oeuet eleva te Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Browaut wall wosseiceers nce Rosamond Woolen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 

SCAMLCUIBSCRE Gaiiascavewis-o.0 oiease s Rosamond Woolen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 

BLOWINGSCLLS,. cporclistscaroansisen acess Rosamond Woolen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. . 

SOCKGN ante Cite Sota. aise reroceet ee Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 

nt. 
MUTICaps tava: att one cee Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
Mechanics’ overalls........... eee Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 

Blueielothicapsivn. dsos.o lesen: Hamilton Uniform Cap Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 

Scarlet serge lining.. feet eNale Geral Bates & Innes, Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. 

Helthataa.as, atin Seeret fees John B. Stetson Co., Ltd., 


Brockville, Ont. 
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Nature of contract Contractor 


Field jackets and trousers....|S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ont. 
Ridiny bootss....22 dec eee The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
Blue serge? eo casas poss eeeee Paws Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Bluei beaver. 2c sct avonsteeyo ot Rosamond Woolen Co., Ltd., 


Almonte, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 

Erection of a radio beacon building at 
Princeton, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. S. R. 
Gibson, Princeton, B.C. Date of contract, 
May 7, 1937. Amount of contract, $2,780. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Labonrers*tecien terete $0 40 8 44 
Carpenters. facnce ee oe eee 0 70 8 44 
Bricklaversa aceon. ee tee 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Mileetricians ees cee oe 0 75 8 44 
ADy ahiges oe Yets neh nah. em ee Ee eee | 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


FAIR WAGE SCHEDULE FOR PUBLIC AND CERTAIN PRIVATE 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN MANITOBA 


NDER the authority of section 11 of the 

Fair Wage Act of Manitoba, 1916 (Con- 
solidated Amendments, 1924, chapter 99—as 
amended, 1934, chapter 13, and 1935, chapter 
17) the provincial Minister of Public Works 
has approved a schedule effective June 15, 
1936, establishing the minimum rate per hour 
and the maximum working hours applicable 
on public works for building construction under 


contract and on private works as described in 
the Act. 


“Private Works,” as defined by the Act 
“means the building, construction, remodelling, 
demolition, or the repairing at a cost of all 
work done irrespective of the number of con- 
tracts made exceeding one hundred dollars, of 
any building or construction work within the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or any city 
or town which has a population exceeding two 
thousand, or any other portion of the Province 
to which the provisions of this Act are ex- 
tended by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, but shall not include work which is done 


on property by or under the immediate direc- 


tion and control of the owner, tenant or occu- 
pant thereof if no more than three men are 
employed in addition to the regular mainten- 
ance staff, if any, and if such work be not 
undertaken with a view to sale or rental of 
the property and shall not include work which 
is done by a maintenance man, or men, em- 


ployed by the month.” 


The public work to which this schedule 
applies is that authorized by the Minister for 
the execution of which a contract has, or con- 
tracts have been entered into between the 
Minister and an employer, consisting of con- 
struction, remodelling, demolition or the re- 
pairing or painting of buildings in Manitoba, 
and, or, highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction work, when a contract has been 
entered into, and when done outside the 
“Greater Winnipeg Water District Area.” 


Fair Wage Schedule 


The following schedule shall apply from 
and after June 1, 1937, on “Public Works” 


and on “Private Work.” 
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Other Other 
Winnipeg than Maxi- Winnipeg than Maxi- 
i and Winnipeg | mum and Winnipeg | mum 
Occupation radius of and hours Occupation radius of and hours 
30 miles | radius of | per 30 miles | radius of per 
30 miles | week 30 miles | week 


Asbestos workers— 
(2) JOUTNOYAMCD... aecice oc s. « 
(b>) elimproveraiieatee te. 


Asphalters— 

(a) Finishers and rakers.... 
Blacksmighshe ssuccsoee.. 
Bricklaverscrec ae twee 
Helpers— 


(a) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
MMON CAI ares Wie eat au mls 


eC 


Bridge and Structural Steel 
and iron workers............ 


Carponborsieaacmaeet wee oen. ae 


Cement finishers (in ware- 
house or large floor area jobs) 


Electrical workers (inside wire- 
men, licensed journeymen).. 
Apprentices indentured for 
a four-year period shall be 
paid in accordance with the 
following classification— 
ESE AWCAT CEG totais siren oe 
Second year... ko. 
Bind: seark a cherterotis = 
GUL Gly Canin aa seme. «0: 
Labourers— 
Ka ESISUN EC cates tyecaneyets ces 
(b)FUnskalled® 5. .2c.t ase 


Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
(a) Metal lathers........... 
(b) Wood lathers........... 
(Wood lathers—work may 
be paid for on a square 
yard basis at not less than 
-06c. per square yard.) 


Linoleum floor layers......... 


Marble'setters):..5%.0. 00... 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen)....... 
Mastic floor spreaders and 


floor rubbers and 
finishers. tie feats Ae See 


Mosaic and tile setuers........ 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen). . 
Operating engineers and fire- 
men on construction— 
Class A—Hngineers in charge 
of hoisting engines of three 
drums or more operating 
any type of machine, or 
operating trenching ma- 
chines, clamshells or or- 
ange peels, regardless of 
capacity; or operating 
steam shovels or draglines 
of one yard capacity or 
over; or operating drop 
hammer pile drivers; in 
all cases irrespective of 
motive power............. 
Class B—Engineersin charge 
of hoisting engines having 
only two drums or of single 
drum if used on a building 
of three stories and over, 
used in handling building 
mai¢erial; or steam shovels 
and draglines not specified 
in ‘“‘A’”’ hereof; irrespective 
of motive power.......... 


39726—7 


Minimum rates per hour 
{ 


75 75 44 
-60 -60 44 
“54-4 -524 44 
-65 -60 44 
1-05 -90 44 
50 423 48 
45 373 48 
85 85 44 
80 70 44 
60 55 48 
85 75 44 
25 Nil 44 
30 Nil 44 
40 Nil 44 
75 Nil 44 
45 373 48 
40 323 48 
75 -70 44 
70 65 44 
60 55 48 
1-00 -90 44 
50 -423 48 
85 85 48 
55 255 48 
45 °45 48 
1-00 -90 44 
50 423 48 
90 °75 48 
85 70 48 


Class C—Engineersin charge 
of any steam operated ma- 
chine not specified in ‘‘A”’ 
or ‘‘B’”’ hereof; orin charge 
of a steam boiler if the 
operation of same necessi- 
tates a licensed engineer 
under the provisions of 
“The Steam Boiler Act”; 
or air compressor deliver- 
ing air for the operation of 
rivetting guns on steel erec- 
tion work, or pumps in 
caissons, or concrete mix- 
ers of over } yard capacity; 
ae of motive 
DOWEL eet tae cette eens 

Class My Operator of gas 
or electric engines for ma- 
chines not otherwise speci- 
fied i in SHAS a 2 id or Sov 
hereof, or men firing boil- 
ers of machines classified 
in ‘a Orr nt 
hereof or assisting engin- 
eers in charge of same..... 


pik ea es decorators, paper- 
angers and glaziers........ 
Pitigtenetsan nessa ees 
(a) Helpers (continuously 


employed at mixing and 
tempering material includ- 
ing the making of putty 
and operation of machin- 
ery) 
PANDO Sr ec cmiereeens tes ane 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen) 
Reinforcing steelrodmen; when 
specially hired for, or when 
exclusively occupied on such 
work for a longer period than 
16 consecutive hours on the 
work of bending, placing, 
tying and similar skilled 
work in connection with re- 
inforcing steel work......... 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
(a) Manin charge........... 
(DPR oOOleiS wis .\ke...keeien arose 
Sheet metal workers.......... 
Steamimktters's: 2. 2s sees ees 
(a) Helpers (all men assigned 
to help tradesmen)....... 
Stonecutters: cocci asc c.eess 
SLONCIMASONS Arcee osc it awrs sere: 
(a) Helpers— 
(1) Continuously employed 
at mixing and tempering 
Mortar.........+. sees 


seems eee reer creer oone 


a re 


ene ae heh Fae se teeta che ais 
(a) Teamsters with teams 
(if employed on the con- 
struction or demolition of 
the building by the owner, 
contractor or sub-contrac- 
tor) 
Toa workers— 
(a) Maver at «ook «sees seats 
(b) Machine rubbers (while 
so engaged only) 
(c) Helpers (all men assigned 
to the trade other than 
EHEADOVE) ae eee 8 ose 
Timber men and crib men 
working on grain elevators 
or bridges doing the ‘‘crib 
work’”’ on grain elevators or 
rough timber work on 
bridges (such men shall be 
restricted to the use of ham- 
mers, saws, axes and augers) 


re ee 


pee rates per hour 
$ 


80 65 48 
50 +45 48 
-70 65 44 

1-05 -90 44 
-50 “424 48 
95 80 44 
50 «424 48 
50 Nil 44 
60 “55 48 
45 +374 48 
70 65 44 
95 80 44 
50 -422 48 
90 -80 44 

1-05 -90 44 
50 -423 48 
45 +374 48 
-40 Nil 54 
80 Nil 54 
70 673 44 
50 247, 48 
45 °374 48 
60 “00 ce 
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Other 

Winnipeg than Maxi- 

and Winnipeg | mum 

Occupation radius of an hours 

30 miles | radius of | per 

30 miles | week 

Minimum rates per hour 
$ $ 

Truck drivers sere sees -40 40 48 

(a) Combined rate truck and 
driver— 

One ton rated capacity.... 1-25 1-25 48 
One ton rated to two ton 

rated capacity.......... 1-40 1-25 48 
Over two ton rated capa- 
city to three ton rated 

Capacttyea pene soskec 1-90 1-75 48 
Over three ton rated capa- 
city to four ton rated 

CAPACIUVMRE emia es 2-40 2-25 48 


RULE—AIl men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country 
to work on buildings shall be paid the City schedule rate, 
excepting where other definite agreements are made. 

Attention is called to the fact that Winnipeg contractors 
have agreed with tradesmen that 40 hours per week only 
shall be worked during the months of July and August, 1937. 


PUBLIC ROAD AND BRIDGE WORKS 

The following schedule shall apply from and 
after June 1, 1937, on “public works” outside 
the Greater Winnipeg Water District Area in 
all parts of Manitoba for highway, road, bridge 
or drainage construction work where a con- 
tract has been entered into by the Honourable 
Minister of Public Works. 
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Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum 
Occupation rate hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
A DOULCES A cei eee ec Te ERE eet 30 48 
ST CAMIBLEI Ran cet ee eee eee 30 48 
Teamster and two horse team......... +55 48 
Teamster and four horse team......... -80 48 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting 
permanent municipal employees)..... -60 48 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for 
PAV IMentHON ChUCh: wee. ates see -40 48 
Combined rate—truck and driver when 
paid by the hour—1 tonratéd capacity 1-25 48 
Oversittonttor tons s.-sCneeeee 1-35 48 
Oweri2tons'tors tons. eer one 1-75 48 
Over tons tO:4 tonsa. 2s. chee ose. 2-25 48 
Combined rate—truck and driver when 
paid at a rate per yard mile— 
If a rate per yard mile is the basis 
for payment a minimum rate shall be 
fixed by the Chief Engineer of the 
Public Works Department for each 
contract, which rate shall be based 
on the Departmental Schedule set out 
in Graph herein (Graph is published 
with schedule and is available at 
Department). 
Timber men—timber work where use 
of hammers, saws, axes and augers 
Only ane Tequirede wy eee cee -50 48 


Nore—Men occupied on subsistance work projects such as 
Forestry work, The Pas-Mafeking Highway, Grassmere 
Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the minimum 
wage rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 





Nova Scotia Limitation of Hours of Labour 
Act Proclaimed 


A review of the provisions of the Nova 
Scotia Limitation of Hours of Labour Act was 
made in the Lasour GazetTTre of September, 
1935, page 831. It was then provided that the 
Act should come into force “on proclamation.” 


The Nova Scotia Royal Gazette of May 26, 
1937, contains a notice proclaiming that the 
Act shall come into force on, from and after 
June 1, 1987. 


Hon. Dr. J. A. Faulkner, Ontario Minister 
of Health, speaking recently at the annual 
meeting of the Toronto-York Division of the 
Ontario Industrial Accidents Prevention Asso- 
ciations stated that consideration was being 
given to the proposed adoption of legislation 
to check silicosis and to place workers handling 
radium under the jurisdiction of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 





At a meeting of the Vancouver Domestic 
Workers’ Union No. 91, held on May 18, it 
was decided to request that the union be 
brought under the scope of the Minimum 
Wage Act, and that the union present a new 
wage scale to the Provincial Government. 


The March 1987 number of the Bibliography 
of Industrial Hygiene (Vol. XI, No. 1) has 
just been published by the International 
Labour Office. It contains a lst of books, 
articles, etc., which appeared in different 
countries during 1936 and 1937 on the following 
subjects: industrial medicine; physiology; 
physiology of the special system; industrial 
pathology; pathology (causes of injury); 
pathology of the special system; medicine of 
accidents; social medicine and hygiene. 


At the closing session of the National Coun- 
cil of Canadian Universities, the co-operation 
of all Canadian Universities in the work of 
the Workers’ Educational Association was 
pledged. The Secretary of the Association, 
Prof. Drummond Wren, in an address, stated 
that labour demands an understanding of its 
problems by university faculties and instruc- 
tion in subjects of interest to workingmen, 
These should include the history of labour 
movements, economic problems, elementary 
psychology, history, and public speaking., he 
stated. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lapour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Sr. Joun, N.B.—A CERTAIN BRASS AND [RON 
FouNDRY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 616 of this issue. _ 

Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1937, 
to December 31, 1937, and thereafter until either 
party gives notice of change. 

Hours: 50 per week, 9 per day, 5 on Satur- 
days, or at the option of the Company, 10 per 
day for five days. 

Overtime: except for regular maintenance 
and repair work, overtime to be paid at time 
and a quarter until midnight and time and a 
half for overtime from midnight to 7 a.m. 

Wages: For many classes of work, both time 
work and piece work, a 10 per cent increase 1s 
granted. The minimum for male workers 21 
years and over in most departments is 30: cents, 
but those already getting 30 cents or over are 
in most cases granted an increase of 10 per 
cent, or in some departments of 5 cents per 
hour. (In the polishing and plating depart- 
ment, however, for the present staff of male 
employees the minimum is 25 cents.) The mini- 
mum rates for male employees under 21 years 
are from 20 cents per hour for first year em- 
ployed to 25 cents during third year. The 
minimum rates for girls (core department and 
polishing and plating) is from 18 cents during 
first year to 25 cents during fourth year. Mini- 
mum rate for machine moulders is 37 cents; for 
floor moulders or other moulders already receiv- 
ing 40 cents or over an increase of 10 per cent 
is granted. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CrERTAIN Dry DocK AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND THE BOILERMAK- 
ERS AND JRON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF 
CANADA, LocaL No. 1. 


The agreement which came into effect June 
12, 1985, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE October, 1935, page 951, is still in effect 
with a new wage scale from May 7, 1937: 

Wages per hour: anglesmiths, boilermakers, 
chippers and caulkers, shipfitters, drillers and 
tappers 90 cents (an increase of 7 cents); 
acetylene burners and welders 82 cents (an in- 
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crease of 6 cents); punch and shearman, hold- 
ers-on 76 cents (an increase of 6 cents); dril- 
ling out rivets 75 cents (an increase of 5 cents) ; 
reamers and countersinkers 70 cents (an in- 
crease of 5 cents); rivet heaters 68 cents (an 
increase of 5 cents); ironworkers’ helpers 67 
cents (an increase of 5 cents); passer boys 
under 21 years 45 cents (an increase of 3 cents). 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS, LocaL No. 249. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year until notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. ; 

Overtime: if required in connection with the 
pouring of concrete on WSaturday afternoon, 
time and a half to be paid. Work on Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. For 
other overtime, the rate is to be mutually 
agreed upon. 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: 80 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents per hour). 

Wages for apprentices to be as stipulated 
by the Ontario Apprenticeship Board. 

A joint arbitration committee to be appointed 
and disputes to be referred to it. No stoppage 
of work to occur until a dispute has been 
referred to the committee. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


VANCOUVER, B.C—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
TRADE RULES FOR THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 2404 (Pitre Drivers, Bripee, Dock 
AND WHARF BUILDERS UNION). 


This schedule effective from April 1, 1937, 
has been agreed to by the Pile Driving Section 
of the General Contractors’ Association. 

Only union members to be employed. 
men also must be union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 
hour week. In case of shift work, 74 hours to 
be a shift but with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first two 
hours, double time thereafter. If called back 
to work in, the same 24 hours, double time to 
be paid for the second shift. Work on statutory 
holidays, double time. 

Wages for pile drivers: foreman $1.25 per 
hour: crew, bridgemen and wharf carpenters 
$1 per hour. 

For jobs outside the city lasting one month 
or less, transportation and travelling time to 
be paid by employer. 


Fore- 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN ‘TRANSFER AND 
STORAGE FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LOCAL No. 31. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 
1937, to June 15, 1988, and thereafter from 
year to year until notice. If the parties are 
unable to agree on any amendment, it is 
agreed that application shall be made under 
the Industrial Disputes Act for a Board of Arbi- 
tration whose majority decision will be accepted 
as final and binding. 
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All employees must become and remain mem- 
bers of the union. Union members to be em- 
ployed if available. They must sign for a copy 
of the agreement and so authorize the Company 
to deduct and pay to the union any dues, fines, 
assessments, etc., levied by the union. 

Hours: standard working time to be 50 hours 
per week. 

Overtime: if neessary to exceed 50 hours in 
any week, the excess time will be allowed off 
as soon as possible. Work on Sundays and 
holidays, time and one half. 

Minimum wages: motorcycle operators $3 per 
day, operators of trucks 2,000 pounds and under 
(factory rating) 45 cents per hour, of trucks 
over 2,000 pounds, 50 cents, swampers (steady) 
45 cents, swampers (casual, non union men), 
40 cents. 

Seniority to prevail in laying off and rehir- 
ing men. Those working on motorcycles to be 
promoted to a truck when a vacancy occurs. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur, and disputes 
which cannot be adjusted between the two 
parties will be submitted to arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BRITISH COLUMBIA ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY CoMPANY LIMITED AND TH5 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET AND 
ELecrric RAILWAY EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA. 


Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1937, to March 1, 1940, and thereafter, subject 
to 60 days’ notice, 

The agreement which came into effect January 
15, 1935, and which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE April, 1935, page 375, February, 
1934, page 194, and August, 1928, page 905, is 
renewed with these exceptions: 

For the first two years of this agreement, or 
until March 1, 1939, all men paid at hourly 
rates and having one year’s service or more 
before March 1, of any year, will receive one 
week’s holiday with pay before March 1, of the 
next year; for the third year of this agree- 
ment, ten days’ holidays. Wages of monthly 
men already receiving holidays will be increased 
$2.50 per month for the first two years or $3.75 
per month for the third year of this agreement. 

Motorbus operators on certain lines formerly 
paid 64 cents per hour are increased to 69 cents, 
with time and one quarter for Sunday work, 
time and one half for all work on holidays and 
for all time in excess of 8 hours and 20 minutes 
for regular men, and over 8 hours and 30 
minutes for extra men. The conditions will 
apply also to new lines which may be estab- 
lished in Vancouver or New Westminster, oper- 
ating under the same conditions as these lines. 
They will also apply to bus operators in New 
Westminster if and when such bus operations 
are substituted for the existing street railway 
service. 

Except during such periods as Christmas week 
and Exhibition week, all men on the passenger 
service of interurban lines will be allowed five 
days off per month, of which two must be taken 
in one half of the month and three in the other. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


SOREL, QUEBEC.—CERTAIN STEVEDORING Com- 
PANIES AND THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION 

OF LONGSHOREWEN OF SorEL, INCORPORATED. 
The agreement covers the loading and unload- 
ing of all ships (including the handling of 


grain) engaged in ocean, inland and coastal 
navigation. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 30, 
1937, to January 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to 30 days’ notice before 
January 31 of any year. 

Only union members to be employed as ‘long- 
shoremen if competent members available. 

Longshoremen reporting for work at 7 a.m., 
1 pm. and 7 pm., will wait for orders for 
half an hour and are not paid for such period. 
If called at other hours or on Sundays or 
holidays, at least one hour’s time to be paid. 
No work on Sundays or holidays except in 
case of necessity. 

Wages: for loading grain, 50 cents per hour 
between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 60 cents between 
7 p.m. and midnight, and 70 cents between mid- 
night and 6 am.; for unloading of grain out 
of lake and ocean steamers into the elevators, 
45 cents between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m., 48 cents 
between 7 p.m. and midnight and 55 cents be- 
tween midnight and 6 am. For handling dyna- 
mite 60 cents straight per hour. For handling 
of nitrate of soda, china clay, coal, potash, fer- 
tilizer, iron ore, paper pulp, wood pulp, square 
timber, oil in drum barrels, molasses, sulphur, 
shifting bunker coal and any other general 
cargo, 50 cents straight per hour. Foremen 
are to be paid 10 cents per hour over the 
regular longshoremen’s rate. 

Time and a half to be paid for work on 
Sundays and three specified holidays, and for 
work during meal hours unless the loading or 
unloading of a vessel can be finished in one 
working hour, in which case regular rate for 
meal hour to be paid. If required to work 
more than one hour beyond the usual meal 
hour, they will be paid for such extra time so 
employed at time and one-half. 

At least four men and a foreman shall be 
used for mooring ocean vessels or for discharg- 
ing grain from ocean vessels. Sixteen men to 
constitute a regular gang for trimming and 
bagging when loading grain cargoes, except 
when running grain only when two men per pipe 
shall be used. Other safety regulations are 
specified. 

Any disputes as to the interpretation of this 
agreement which cannot be settled by the 
representative of the longshoremen and _ the 
employer will be referred to an arbitration 
committee consisting of one representative of 
each party and a third jointly selected or 
named by the Minister of Labour. The decision 
of this committee will be final and binding. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—CERTAIN STEAMSHIP Com- 
PANIES AND THE CHECKERS AND COOPERS 
EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 14, 1937 
to December 3], 1937, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to 30 days’ notice before Decem- 
ber 31, of “any year. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1936, page 749, and Novem- 
ber, 1934, page 1062, with the following changes: 

Wages per hour: checkers 54 cents for day 
work and 64 cents for night work; coopers 53 
cents for day work and 63 cents for night 
work. (This is an increase of 4 cents per 
hour in each case.) Checkers employed in 
office work or on stowage or as warehousemen 
to be paid 5 cents per hour extra. 

When work on a ship has to be discontinued 
because of adverse weather conditions, em- 
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ployees to be paid for one hour at the pre- 
vailing rate in addition to the hour or hours 
already worked, 


An employee who considers himself unfairly 
treated may submit his case to his employer 
and afterwards through the checkers’ commit- 
tee to the Shipping Federation. 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC—NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD, 
MoNTREAL HARBOUR, AND THE [INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION OF HARBOUR EMPLOYEES OF 
THE Port OF MONTREAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
te April 30, 19388. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, July, 1936, page 659 and June, 1935, 
page 584, with these exceptions: 


Wages: for those classes of work formerly 
paid at 55 cents per hour or over, an increase 
of 3 cents per hour; for those formerly paid 
less than 55 cents, an increase of 2 cents per 
hour, except patrol lineman in electrical branch 
for whom the increase is 8 cents per hour; 
foreman vessel shoveller for whom the increase 
is 4 cents; gallery loader foreman, engineer of 
dredge crew and foreman millwright for whom 
the increase is 4 cents and water boy an in- 
crease of one cent; foreman plumber an in- 
crease of $2.25 per week, subforeman in cold 
storage warehouse an increase of $3.65 per 
week, temperature man (shift man) also in 
cold storage warehouse, now 56 cents per hour 
(formerly $37.80 per week). For those classes 
of work paid by the month: those receiving 
$180.50, an increase of $9.50; those receiving 
$169 to $175, an increase of $9; those receiving 
$147.50, an increase of $7.50; those receiving 
$135, an increase of $7; those receiving $125.50 
and $132.50, an increase of $6.50; those receiv- 
ing $120, an increase of $6; those receiving 
$76, an increase of $4; those receiving $66.50 
and $75.50, an increase of $3.50; those receiving 
$60 to $65, an increase of $3; those receiving 
$47.50 to $52.50, an increase of $2.50; those 
receiving $42, an increase of $2. 

The provisions that grain boat shovellers 
(unloading) be paid 5 cents per hour extra 
after 6 pm. and that grain boat shovellers 
working Sundays and holidays be paid double 
time is omitted. It is now provided that all 
hourly paid men except on shift work shall 
be paid time and one-half after 6 p.m. on 
recognized working days and time and one-half 
for all work on Sundays and holidays. All 
shift work to be so classified must be continuous 
except for meal hours for a period of at least 
24 hours, and will be paid at regular hourly 
rates. 


Service: Recreational 


HALIFAX, NJS—CERTAIN MOTION PICTURE 
THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF "THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
Movinc PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
LocaL No. 680. 


Agreement in effect from September 1, 1935, 
to August 31, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 7 per day. 

Overtime: After 11.15 p.m., $1.50 per hour, 
Sundays $3 per hour. 

Wages for projectionists vary in the different 
theatres from $23 to $46 per week, maintenance 
man $30. 
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HAMILTON, ONT.—CERTAIN MOTION PICTURE 
THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
Moving PICFURE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
Locat No. 303. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1936, to August 31, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Wages: at one theatre $36 per week, with 
$2 per hour for overtime and $3 per hour on 
Sundays; at three other theatres $45 for some 
and $40 for other projectionists, with same 
rates for overtime and Sunday as above. 

In four theatres, one week’s holidays with 
pay to be given each year, after one year’s 
service. 


St, CATHARINES, WELLAND AND NIAGARA. FALLS, 
ONTARIO}—-CERTAIN MorTiIoNn PICTURE 
THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL ALLI- 
ANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND 
Movine Picture MACHINE OPERATORS’ 
LocaL No. 461. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 25, 
1935, to September 1, 1937. 

Hours: 7 per day. 

Wages per week for projectionists: St. Cath- 
arines, $32.50 and $47.70; Welland and Niagara 
Falls, $40. 


Forr WILLIAM AND PorT ARTHUR, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN MotTIon PictuRE THEATRES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE OF THEATRIC- 
AL STAGE EMPLOYEES AND Moving PICTURE 
MACHINE OPERATORS, LocaL No. 467. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1935, to August 31, 1937. 

Overtime: $1 per hour in one theatre, $1.35 in 
others. 

Wages for projectionists: $35 and $45 for a 
404 hour week and $37, $47 and $49.50 for a 
454 hour week; maintenance men $32 for a 48 
hour week. 


Moose Jaw, SaskK.—A. CERTAIN Movina PIc- 
TURE THEATRE AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE E}MPLOYEES 
AND Movina PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
LocaL No. 406. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1935, to September 1, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Wages: $120 per week to be divided among 
three projectionists; for mainteraance men $20 
per 48 hour week. 

Overtime for projectionists: $1 per hour, 
shows on Sunday, $5 per performance. 
CALGARY, LETHBRIDGE, MEDICINE HAT AND 

DRUMHELLER, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN MOVING 
PICTURE THEATRES AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
ALLIANCE OF THEATRICAL STAGE EMPLOYEES 
AND MovING PICTURE MACHINE OPERATORS, 
LocaL No, 302. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1936, to September 1, 1937. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Overtime to be paid pro rata, Sunday over- 
time, double time. 

Wages for projectionists: in four theatres in 
Calgary, $42.50 per week of 36 hours, in 
another $30 per week of 36 hours; in four 
other theatres in Calgary $25 per week of 38 
hours; in one theatre in Lethbridge $35 per 
week of 40 hours, in another Lethbridge theatre 
$45 per week of 40 hours; in one theatre in 
Medicine Hat $40 per week of 40 hours; in 
one theatre in Drumheller, $32.50 per week of 
33 hours. 
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Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following agreements and amendments 
have recently been made obligatory by Orders 
in Council and are noted in the next article 
of this issue:— 

Building Trades, Quebec 

Building Trades, Montreal 

Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe 

Granite Cutters, Province of Quebec 

Glove Makers (fine gloves) Province of 
Quebec 

Longshoremen (Coastal and Inland Naviga- 
tion) Montreal 

Building Trades, Montreal (Amendment) 

Plumbers, Hull (Amendment) 

Building Trades, Hull (Amendment) 

Millinery Workers, Montreal (Amendment) 

potest and Hairdressers, Portneuf (Amend- 
men: 


Hull (Amend- 


Barbers 
ment) 


and Hairdressers, 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made bind- 
ing by Orders in Council and are summarized 
on page 696:— 

Logging Industry, 
Division 

Bricklayers and Stonemasons, Windsor 

Carpenters, Windsor 


Port Arthur’ Forestry 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedules have been made bind- 
ing by Orders in Council and are summarized 
on page 697:— 

Bakery Industry, Edmonton 

Plumbers, Calgary 








COLLECTIVE LABOUR AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT OF QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory 


Recent proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act include the 
extension by Orders in Council of agreements 
affecting building trades at Quebec, Montreal 
and St. Hyacinthe, granite cutters throughout 
the Province, glove cutters (fine gloves) 
throughout the Province and longshoremen 
(inland or coastal navigation) at Montreal. 
Amiendments to previous Oider in Council have 
also been made effective and include millinery 
workers at Montreal, building trades at Hull, 
plumbers at Hull, barbers at Portneuf and 
Hull. These are all noted beiow. 

The text of the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act, Quebec, was printed in 
the Lasour GazettE, May, 1934, page 417, and 
amendments to the Act were summarized in the 
issues of June, 1935, page 526, July, 1936, page 
607, and December, page 1127. Under this 
Act, applications may be made to the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour by either party to a 
collective agreement made between, on the one 
hand, one or more associations of bona fide 
employees, and on the other hand employers 
or one or more associations of employers, to 
have those terms of such agreement which 
concern rates of wages, hours of labour and 
apprenticeship made obligatory on all em- 
ployees and employers in the same trade, in- 
dustry or business within the territorial juris- 
diction determined by the agreement. The 
application is then printed in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, and during the following 
thirty days, objections may be made to the 
Minister of Labour. After this delay, if the 
Minister of Labour deems that the provisions 
of the agreement “have acquired a preponder- 
ant significance and importance” that would 
make the establishment of these conditions 
advisable, an Order in Councii may be passed 


making the terms obligatory on all employees 
and employers in the trade, industry or busi- 
ness in the territory inclided in the agree- 
ment from the date of the publication of the 
Order in Council in the Quebec Official Gazctte 
for the duration of the agreement. The pro- 
visions of an agreement thus made obligatory 
govern all individual labour contracts in the 
trade, industry or business and district, except 
that those individual contracts which are to the 
advantage of the employee will have effect 
unless expressly prohibited in the agreement 
which has been approved py Order in Council. 
The applications for extension of agreements 
have been noted and the conditions of the 
various agreements made obligatory by Orders 
in Council have been given in the Lasour 
Gazerre beginning in the issue of June, 1934. 
Beginning with the issue of the | aBour GAZETTE 
for July 1935, the terms of agreements have 
been summarized instead of ocing printed in 
full. 

This Statute has been replaced by a similar 
statute entitled an Act Respecting Workmen’s 
Wages, as noted on page 597. The new Act 
came into effect May 27. The agreements 
noted below are, therefore, the Isst to be made 
effective under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act. 

BuirpIng Trapes, Queszec—An Order in 
Council, approved May 19, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, May 22, makes 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the industry, throughout the district, the terms 
of an agreement between Il’Association des 
Constructeurs de Québec Inc. (The Builders 
Association of Quebec, Incorporated) and le 
Conseil des Métiers de la Construction des 
Syndicats Catholiques de Québec, Inc. (The 
Building Trades Council of the Catholic 
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Unions of Quebec, Incorporated) representing 
each of its affiliated unions except the 
plumbers’, electricians’ and _ tinsmith-roofers’ 
unions. 

The Order in Council is in cftect from May 
22, 1937 to May 21, 1988 and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The provisions 
are, however, retroactive to May 10, 1937. 


The territorial jurisdiction includes the judi- 
cial district of Quebec and the counties of 


Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, Bellechasse, 
Montmagny, VIslet, Kamouraska and Temis- 
couata. 


The terms are similar to tiose in effect under 
previous orders in Council and summarized in 
the LABoUR GAZETTE June, 1936, page 544, July 
page 660 and September page 834, with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Wages: In the cities of Quebec and Levis and 
within 10 miles of their limits, wages for all 
classes of workers in the schedule of wages of 
the 1936 Orders in Council «re increased 5 cents 
per hour. The following classes are added in 
the schedule: bricklayers, masons, and plaster- 
ers who are contractors must be paid $1 per 
hour for personal services: carpenters, joiners, 
joint pointers and cement finishers who are con- 
tractors must be paid 75 cents per hour for 
personal services and painter contractors 70 
cents; journeymen plumbers, steam#fitters and 
electricians are now included at a wage of 50 
cents per hour. 

In Thetford Mines, wage rates for mortar 
makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers, hod 
carriers and common labourers are increased 5 
cents per hour. In Thetford Mines and in the 
rest of the district, except the city of Quebec 
and Levis, the wage rate for plumbers and 
electricians is 40 cents. Wages for maintenance 
men are increased $2 per week. 

Bumping Trapves, Monirear—An Order in 
Council approved May 19, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 22, makes obli- 
gatory on all employers and employees in the 
industry throughout the district the terms of 
an agreement between the Montreal Builders 
Exchange, Incorporated, the Master Plumbers 
Association of Montreal and vicinity, the 
Master Plumbers Section cf the Retail 
Merchants’ Association of Canada, Incor- 
porated, and le Conseil des Syndicats des 
Métiers de la Construction de Montréal 
(the Council of Building Trades Unions of 
Montreal) and le Conseil des Métiers de la 
Construction de Montréal et ia Banlieue (the 
Building Trades Council of Montreal and 
vicinity). 

The terms of the Order in Uouncil are in 
effect from May 1, 1937 to March 31, 1938, 
and for 30 days thereafter pending the adoption 
of an Order in Council to replace this one. 

The territorial jurisdiction for all trades 
except structural steel and sprinkler fitting in- 
cludes the Island of Montreal ard Ile Bizard and 
the counties of Assumption, Terrebonne, Laval, 
Deux Montagnes, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Sou- 
langes, Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, 
Chambly, Verchéres, Saint John and Iberville. 
The territorial jurisdiction for the structural 
steel industry and sprinkler fitting includes the 
whole province of Quebec exvept the counties of 


Sherbrooke, Richmond, Wolfe, Stanstead Comp- 
ton, Frontenac, Shefford, Brome and Missisquoi. 

Hours: 8 per day, between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
4 on Saturday, between 8 a.m. and noon, a 44 
hour week for all except common labourers who 
may work 8 hours, 6 days per week, a 48 hour 
week. 

Shift work is not subject to the specified hours 
of starting or stopping but the weekly maximum 
hours are the same. On all urgent or special 
work, which cannot be done between the 
regular hours, the joint zommittee may permit 
work to be done at other periods of the day, at 
regular rates of pay. Plumbers, steamfitters and 
pipe mechanics cannot be so exenipted. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 
Sundays and seven specified holidays, double 
time. In the case of the structural steel in- 
dustry, no work on Sundays or holidays except 
where property is in jeopardy. Elevator 
mechanics to be paid double time for all 
work after 5 p.m. on any day as well as all 
work on Saturday afternoon, Sundays and five 
specified holidays. 

All piece work contracts between an em- 


ployer and one or more employees are invalid. 


Steel erection work includes all steel fabri- 
cation work done in the field and the instal- 
lation of tanks, boilers, etc, 

Minimum hourly wage rates for the Island 
of Montreal and in the rest of the territorial 
jurisdiction on building operations of $20,000 
or more: bricklayers, stonemasons (including 
cutters on the job), plasterers, and marble set- 
ters, 80 cents (increases of 10 cents over last 
year’s rates); electricians, metal lathers, plum- 
bers, steamfitters and pipe fitters, 75 cents (in- 
crease of 10 cents); structural iron workers, 
75 cents (formerly 50, 60 and 65 cents for 
separate classes); sprinkler fitters, 75 cents (no 
change from previous rate); carpenters and 
joiners, carpenters on concrete forms at shop 
or job, erectors of windows, sash, screens, 
(wood or metal) and steel partitions, erectors 
of weather strips, 70 cents (an increase of 10 
cents per hour); tile setters, 70 cents (an in- 
crease of 5 cents); painters, paperhangers, and 
glaziers and ornamental iron workers, 66 cents 
(an increase of 6 cents); roofers (slate and 
tile) and sheet metal workers (erectors) 65 
cents (increase of 5 cents); mastic floor layers, 
65 cents; asbestos coverers, 60 cents (no 
change); enginemen (hoisting) and terrazzo 
layers, 60 cents (increases of 5 cents); fifth 
year junior mechanics in the plumbing, steam- 
fitting and pipefitting trade, 60 cents; cement 
finishers, 55 cents (an increase of 5 cents); 
wood lathers, 55 cents (no change); enginemen 
(steam mixer) and mastic floor kettlemen 55 
cents; enginemen (gas mixer), enginemen (com- 
pressor), firemen (construction), roofers (com- 
position) 50 cents (increases of 5 cents); mastic 
floor finishers, 50 cents; hod carriers, 45 cents 
(an imcrease of 5 cents); building caulkers, 45 
cents (no change); common labourers, 40 cents 
(an increase of 5 cents). 

Wages in the territorial jurisdiction outside 
the Island of Montreal, on all building opera- 
tions of less than $20,000 are subject to a 
reduction of 20 per cent from the above scale. 
Sprinkler fitters ordinarily resident in the city 
of Montreal shall be paid 20 cents per hour in 
addition to the regular wage rate of 75 cents 
when required to work outside the Island of 
Montreal. 

Contractors who do not employ skilled trades- 
men but who themselves do the building trades 
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work must be paid a wage rate at least 25 
per cent higher than regular rates. 

Building contracts signed before the passing 
of this Order in Council are exempt from it 
except for the provisions as to hours. Such 
contracts are however subject to the terms of 
the collective agreement in effect under this 
Act at the time of signing the contract. 

Maintenance repair work on building done by 
journeymen painters, carpenters and joiners and 
plasterers which does not require more than 
one 8 hour day of work is exempted from this 
Order in Council. 

Maintenance men are skilled tradesmen or 
unskilled workmen of the building trades em- 
ployed throughout the year by the same em- 
ployer on the upkeep of buildings, but mot on 
any new construction or reconstruction of any 
building. 

Maintenance men limited to 48 hours per 
week at regular rates. Overtime to be paid at 
the hourly rates in the above schedule except 
those earning $1,560 per year or more who will 
not be entitled to overtime pay for emergency 
calls for the protection of property. 

Maintenance men employed in churches or 
chapels, universities, colleges, hospitals, asylums, 
orphanages, etc. (with the exception of ceme- 
teries) to be paid a minimum of $22 per week 
for journeymen and $15.40 for labourers, on the 
Island of Montreal and $19.80 for journeymen, 
$13.20 for labourers outside the Island of 
Montreal. 

Maintenance men employed in office or publie 
buildings, apartment buildings or dwelling 
houses and in hotels, factories or manufacturing 
establishments and stores to be paid a minimum 
of $24.20 per week for journeymen, $17.60 for 
labourers on the Island of Montreal and $19.80 
per week for journeymen and $15.40 for la- 
bourers outside the Island of Montreal. 

Employers may charge for rent a maximum 
of $3 per month per room to maintenance 
employees living in the establishment and 25 
cents per meal for employees boarding therein. 

This Order in Council will cease to apply to 
maintenance men in public buildings and manu- 
facturing establishments whenever an Order 
governing such establishments or buildings 
comes into force and fixes minimum wages for 

maintenance men. 

The provisions of this Order in Council which 
govern apprenticeship are the same as those 
which came into effect February Zhe A931, and 
which were summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
March, 1937, page 362, with the exception that 
apprentice plumbers, steamfitters and sprinkler 
fitters are paid 35 cents per hour in the third 
vear of their apprenticeship. 

Buitpine Trapes, St. Hyactntue.—An Order 
in Council approved May 19 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette May 22, makes 
obligatory on all employers and employees in 
the industry and district an agreement between 
certain contractors and Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Métiers de la Construction de 
Saint-Hyacinthe (The National Catholic Union 
of Building Trades of St. Hyacinthe). 

The apne in Council is in effect from May 
22, 1937, toJ.May.2 1. 1938, and shall renew itself 
unless either party gives notice of change. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises 
county of St. Hyacinthe. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, in conformity 
with the Act respecting the Limitation of Work- 
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ing Hours. On any work not under that Act, 
hours are restricted to 8 ner day for qualified 
workmen and 9 for helpers and _ labourers. 
Plumbers and electricians may be called out- 
side these hours for emergencies. 

Minimum wages per hou: _bricklayers, 
plasterers and masons 55 cents for journeymen 
and 70 cents for contractors (personal services) ; 
electricians 45 cents for journeymen and 65 
cents for contractors (iersonal services) ; 
journeymen electricians charged with the build- 
ing and maintenance of lines $160 per month or 
50 cents per hour; plumbers and steamfitters, 
and tinsmith-roofers (composition) 40 cents for 
journeymen and 60 cents for contractors (per- 
sonal services); painters 40 cents for journeymen 
and 55 cents for contractors (personal services) ; 
carpenters and joiners 40 cents for journeymen 
and 50 cents for contractors (personal services) : 
cement finishers, 50 cents; lathers (wood and 


metal) and stationary enginemen 45 cents; 
marble setters, hod carriers, tile setters, ter- 
razzo layers and ornamental iron workers 


(erectors) 40 cents; labourers and ornamental 
iron workers’ helpers 35 cents. These rates 
are in most cases increases of from 5 to 15 
cents per hour over the previous rates. Some 
trades, however, are unchanged. 

Journeymen with lowered capacity on account 
of age or infirmity may be paid 5 cents per hour 
less than the above rates. {This does not apply 
to labourers). The proportion of workmen on 
any one work paid this lower minimum rate may 
not exceed one in ten qualified journeymen or 
fraction thereof. 

Any higher rates now paid workmen may not 
be reduced after the enforcement of this agree- 
ment. Piece work is forbidden unless it can be 
proved that the minimum hourly rates are 
maintained. For all work done outside the place 
of residence of the employee, transportation and 
board to be paid by employer. 

Apprentices must be between 16 and 30 years of 
age te begin their apprenticeship. Apprentices 
must be registered with the union or the joint 
committee. 

Wages for apprentices in each trade men- 
tioned in the above schedule: 15 cents per hour 
during first year, 20 cents during the second 
year and 25 cents during third year. 

Contracts awarded and signed before this 
Order in Council went into effect are exempted. 

Maintenance men shall be vaid at least 18 
per week for qualified workmen and $15 for 
labourers, for a 55 hour week. Overtime to be 
paid in accordance with the hourly rates in the 
above schedule. 

The employer may charge maintenance men a 
maximum of $2 per month per room and 20 
cents per meal. 


GRANITE CUTTERS, PRovINCE OF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council approved May 19, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette May 22, 
makes obligatory on all employers and em- 
ployees in the granite cutting irdustry, through- 
out the Province the terms of an agreement 
between certain owners and operatoxs of 
granite quarries and granite cutting plants and 
la Fédération Nationale Catholique des Meé- 
tiers du Batiment (The National Catholic 
Federation of Building Trades). 

The Order in Council is in effect from May 
22, 1937, to December 31, 1937. 


The territorial jurisdiction inciudes the whole 
Province of Quebec. 
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Hours: for granite cutters, 8 per day, 5 on 
Saturday, a 45 hour week, blacksmiths 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour week in plants, 
and 9 per day, 5 on Sateen a 50 hour week 
in quarries; the maximum hours for the other 
trades mentioned in the wage schedule are 9 per 
day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Wages per hour: granite cutters, 70 cents per 
hour in the cities of Quebee, Montreal, Three 
Rivers and Sherbrooke, and 60 cents in the rest 
of the Provinee. (The wvrevious rate was 50 
cents for all); chief engineer 60 cents; black- 
smiths, machine polishers, surface machine 
operators and mechanical engineers, 50 cents; 
gang saw operators, hoist operators, carborun- 
dum machine operators, assistant engineer; crane 
operators and firemen, 45 cents; quarrymen, 40 
cents (an increase of 5 cents); hand polishers 
(expert) after one year, 40 cents; labourers 30 
cents (an mmcrease of 5 cents). 

Incapacitated workmen may be employed at 
lower rates as determined by the Joint Com- 
mittee, but not more than one such man to ten 
granite cutters. 

Wages for apprentice granite cutters: 20 
eents per hour during first year, 25 cents during 
second year, 35 cents during third year and 50 
cents during fourth year. Wages for apprentice 
polishers, first vear, 25 cents. 

Apprenticeship to last four years. Not more 
than one apprentice allowed to each 8 granite 
outters. 

Contracts awarded and signed before this 
agreement came into effect are exempted from it. 


GLOVE CUTTERS (FINE GLOVES) PROVINCE OF 
QurBec—An Order in Council, approved May 
19, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 22, makes obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the industry the 
terms of an agreement between certain glove 
manufacturers and Le Syndicat Catholique et 
National des Gantiers de Montréal, Inc. (The 
National Catholic Union of Glove Makers of 
Montreal, Incorporated), le Syndicat Catholi- 
que et National des Gantiers de Trois-Riviéres 
(the National Catholique Union of Glove 
Makers of Three Rivers) and le Syndicat Ca- 
tholique et National des Gantiers de Lorette- 
ville (the National Catholic Union of Glove 
Makers of Loretteville). 


The Order in Council is in effect from May 22, 
1937, to December 31, 1937, and shall be re- 
newed for a year if neither party gives notice 
of change 30 days before expiration. The terms 
are retroactive to May 11, 1937. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the whole 
Province of Quebec. 

The agreement is the same as the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, June, 1936, page 545, September, page 
834, and December, page 1182, with this excep- 
tion :— 

Wage rates (piece rates) continue as in the 
1936 agreement until September 30, 1937. From 
October 1, 1937, an increase of 10 per cent will 
be effective. 

LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoaAstTAL Navt- 
GATION), MontreaL—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved May 19, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 22, makes obligatory on 
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all employers and employees in the industry 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
steamship companies and |’Union des Travail- 
leurs du Port de Montréal, Inc. (The Labour- 
ers’ Union of the Port of Montreal). 

The Order in Council is in effect from May 
22, 1937, for the navigation season of 1937 and 
thereafter from year to year unless either party 
gives notice of change, providing the union re- 
mains in affiliation and in good standing with 
the National Catholic Unions of Montreal. 

The jurisdiction consists of the loading and 
unloading of all ships (excepting the handling 
of grain) engaged in inland and coastal naviga- 
tion in the harbour of Montreal. 

For work of longshoremen, checkers and 
coopers between 7 a.m. and 7 p.m., 45 cents per 
hour (an increase of 3 cents per hour over 
last year’s rate); between 7 p.m. and midnight, 
46 cents (an increase of 1 cent); between mid- 
night and 7 a.m., 48 cents (mo change from last 
year’s rate). Foremen must be paid 5 cents 
per hour extra. 

If required to work through meal hour and 
afterwards, time and one-half to be paid for 
meal hour and until relieved. 

Time and one-half for work on Sundays and 
five specified holidays. 

Longshoremen reporting for duty at the three 
specified hours in the day will wait for orders 
for one-half hour each time without pay, but 
will be paid full time for any further waiting 
time. 

Mitiinery Workers, Montreau.—An order 
in Council, approved May 19, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 22, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this in- 
dustry (Lasour Gazerts, August, 1935, page 
732 and March, 1936, page 275). 

The agreement as amended is in effect from 
April 15, 1937, to February 15, 1938, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, On 
or before January 15, 1938, the committee of 
each party may meet to discuss the renewal or 
revision of the agreement. 

The following changes are made by the amend- 
ment :— 

Wages remain the same as in the origina! 
agreement until July 1, 1937, with the addition 
of the class, draper-trimmers, at a wage of $16 
per week; after July 1, 1937, wage rates are 
increased $1 per week. 

Overtime is permitted for one hour after 
closing time on any Friday. 

Burtpine Trapes, Hutt.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved May 19, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 22, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lapour Gazette, March, 1935, page 240, Oc- 
tober, page 953, and August, 1936, page 751) 
as follows:— 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of employing two or three shifts, 

each shift to be 7 hours. 

The inspector of the Joint Committee may 
at any time carry on an investigation in the 
employer’s office or on the job. 

Piumpers, Hutu.—An Order in Council, ap- 
proved May 19, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 22, amends the previous 


Orders in Council for this trade (LaAsour 
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Gazette, April, 1936, page 371, and July, 1935, 
page 629) by the following change :— 

Wages: journeymen plumbers 85 cents, master 
plumbers (personal services) $1.35, improvers 
50 cents for first six months and 60 cents for 
second six months. (These are increases of 10 
cents per hour in each case.) The wage rates 
for apprentices are unchanged. 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CouNTY oF Port- 
NEUF.—An Order in Council, approved May 
19, and published in the Quebec Official Ga- 
zette, May 22, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this trade (Lasour Gazerts, Oc- 
tober, 1935, page 952, and June, 1936, page 
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548) by increasing the price for certain jobs 
on Saturdays and the day before holidays. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, Hutu.—An Or- 
der in Council, approved May 19, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 22, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1935, 
page 731) by providing that any person who 
carries on the trades of barber, hairdresser or 
female hairdresser must have obtained a cer- 
tificate of competency either from the Joint 
Committee or from a bona fide labour union. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
In any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of Labour. The cmplovees and em- 
ployers in attendance may formulate and agree 
upon a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all or any class of employees in such in- 
dustry or district. If, in the opinion “of the 
Minister a schedule of wages and hours for 
any industry is agreed upon in writing by a 
proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, may declare such 
schedule to be in force “ during pleasure ” or for 
a period not exceeding twelve months stipu- 
lated in the schedule and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding uncon every em- 
ployee and employer in such industry in the 
whole or any part of the province designated 
by the Minister, such schedule not corning 
mto effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority 
to enforce the provisions of tne Act and of 
the regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July, 1935, issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
summaries ure given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 
Loccina Inpustry, Porat ArtHUR Forestry 
Diviston.— An Order in Counci! dated May 7, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette May 8, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing the logging industry ineluding cutting pulp, 


peeling, skidding, river driving, tie making, 
loading, cutting of piling, maintenance of men 
in camps, cooking, etc., in the Port Arthur 
Forestry Division. 

The Order in Council is in effect from May 8, 
1937 to April 1, 1938. 

The terms are similar to the schedule pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAazETTE, April, 1936, page 372, with these 
changes: 

Minimum wage rates for all monthly paid 
employees included in the schedule are increased 
$5 per month. An additional ciass is that of 
teamsters driving four or more horses with a 
monthly minimum of $55. The minimum rate for 
river drivers and men engaged in watering wood 
throughout the progress of the drive is in- 
creased from $2.25 to $2.60 per day (with 
board). Piece rates are increased, with in- 
creases varying from 12 to 17 per cent over 
last year’s rate. The amount which may be 
charged piece workers for woard and lodging is 
increased from 75 to 85 cents per day. 


BRICKLAYERS AND STONEMASONS, WINDSCH.— 
An Order in Council dated May 8, and 
published in the Ontario Gazette, May 15, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the bricklaying and stone-masonry in- 
dustry in a zone which ‘ncluces the aty of 
Windsor and the suburban area adjacent 
thereto. 

The schedule is in effect from May 15, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938. 

The schedule includes bricklayers’ and stone- 
masons’ work in construction of new buildings or 
part of new building, structure or sewer and the 
nepairing, alteration of the whole or any part 
of any existing building, structure or sewer. 
The schedule does not include employees of 
manufacturing plants while engaged in manu- 
facturing processes nor employees of manu- 
facturing plants or industrial establishments who 
are regularly engaged in work required for the 
repair, servicing and upkeep of*the plant and 
equipment used in the operation of such est- 
ablishment or on new installations or alterations 
of a minor nature. 

Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m. 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, a 40 hour 
week. Whenever work is of such a nature that 
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it cannot be done during the regular hours, it 
may be done at night, with straight time pay 
for 8 hours. In case of shift work, any 8 hours 
to be considered a day’s work, but employees 
on night shifts to be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 
hours’ work or $1.31 per hour. 

Overtime: no overtime permitted on shift 
work. All overtime work and work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time. Overtime may only be worked on 
permit from the advisory committee and then 
only in cases of necessity where life or property 
is jeopardized or in repairing buildings when 
such repair work must be done in order to 
prevent loss of regular employment to those 
regularly employed in such buiidings. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers and stone- 
masons: $1.15 per hour (an increase of 25 cents 
per hour over last year’s rate); the advisory 
committee may fix a special minimum rate of 
wages for any employee who is handicapped, 
at the request of the employee or the employer. 
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CarPENTERS, WINpsor.—An (rder in Council, 
dated May 8, amd published in The Ontario 
Gazeite May 15, with correction in issue of 
May 22, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
governing the carpentry :dustry in a zone 
which includes the city of Windsor and the 
adjacent suburban area. 


The schedule is in effect from May 15, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938. 

The terms of this schedule are similar to those 
in the bricklaying and stonemasonry industry at 
Windsor as summarized above with these ex- 
ceptions: 

Work on Saturdays before noon in order to 
permit the pouring of concrete may be done 
at the regular wage rate. 

Minimum wages for carpenters per hour: 
$1.00 (an increase of 20 cents per hour over 
last year’s rate). 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazxrtr, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers in 
any industry in any zone or zones, to investi- 
gate the conditions of labour and practices in 
such industry and to negotiate standard rates 
of wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone or 
zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in the Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and sche- 
dules. Previous schedules under this Act have 
been summarized in the Lasour Gazxmtts, Sep- 
tember, 1935, April, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1936, May, 1937. 


Bakers, EpmMonton.—An Order in Council 
dated April 27, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette May 15, makes binding the terms of 
an agreement between the Alberta Bakers 
Association, Incorporated (Edmonton Branch) 
and The Association of Bakery Employees 
(Edmonton Branch), in a zone which includes 
the City of Edmonton and the territory within 
a radius of 15 miles of the Edmonton Post 
Office. 


The terms of the schedule are similar to the 
previous one which was summarized in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE July, 1936, page 661, with 
these exceptions:— 

Every employer to allow each of his em- 
ployees a rest period of at least 24 hours in 
every consecutive period of 7 days. 

One week’s holiday with pay to each em- 
ployee having one or more year’s continuous 
service with his employer as at April 1, 1937. 

The wage scale is the same as given for 
January 8, 1937 in the July, 1936 LapBour 
GAZETTE with these exceptions:— 

Wages for helpers, shippers and packers $17 
per week; apprentices $8 per week for first 
three months, $12.50 for next nine months, $14 
for second year, $16 for third year; salesmen 
inexperienced $16.50 per week for first three 
months; wrappers (hand or machine), $12.50 
per week. 

Piumpers, Caucary—An Order in Council 
dated May 5, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, May 15, makes binding a schedule of 
wages and hours of labour for employees of 
the plumbing and steam-fitting industry in a 
zone which includes the city of Calgary and 
surrounding district. 

The schedule is in effect from May 25, 1937 
to May 24, 1938. 

The terms are similar to those in the pre- 
vious schedule as summarized in the LABour 
GazETTE, April, 1936, page 373. 

The wage rate remains at 95 cents per hour 
with a 40-hour week. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the cost of a weekly family budget 
in terms of retail prices being somewhat higher 
owing to advances in the cost of foods and 
rent, while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices was at the 
same level for the last week in May as at 
the end of April. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of average retail prices 
in sixty-nine cities was $8.58 at the beginning 
of May as compared with 8-54 for April; 
$7.82 for May, 1936; $7.52 for May, 1935; 
$6.67 for March, 19383 (the low point in re- 
cent years); and $11.17 in May, 1930. Fifteen 
items in the list of foods cost more in the 
month under review than in the previous 
month, four were lower and ten were un- 
changed. The most important advances were 
recorded in the cost of beef, mutton, pork, 
butter, bread and flour while the cost of eggs 
and potatoes again declined. The cost of fuel 
was lower owing mainly to a seasonal decline 
in the price of anthracite coal while rent aver- 
aged higher. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget cost 
$17.28 at the beginning of May as compared 
with $17.18 for April; $16.36 for May, 1936; 
$15.97 for May, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); $21.49 for 
May, 1930; $20.57 for May, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.21 
for May, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 changed 
little from week to week during the month and 
for the week ended May 28 was the same as 
for the week ended April 30, namely 85:1 as 
compared with 86-9 for the week ended April 
2. The latest figures available on a monthly 
basis are for April when the index number 
was 86:1 as compared with 71°8 for May, 1936; 
72°2 for May, 1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); 93-4 for May, 
1929; 98-5 for May, 1922; 164:3 for May, 
1920; and 64-2 for May, 1914. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component ma- 
terials, group changes were slight, increases in 
the wood products group, the non-ferrous 
metals group, and the non-metallic minerals 
group, being offset by declines in the vege- 
tables products group, the animal products 
group, the iron products group and the chemi- 
cals and allied products group. Canadian farm 
products continued the decline of the pre- 
vious month until about the middle of May 
when some recovery occurred. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May of seventy- 
one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity, and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazETTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two elasses in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
eludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the LaBour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 

(Continued on Page 706) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-] f ¢ | 1910] 1913 | May) May] May} May| May} May} May| May] May| May} May} May|Aprill May 





tity | 1900) 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 } 1922 | 1926} 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1938 | 1934 | 1935 | 1986 | 1937 | 1937 
c c c Cc c Cc c Cc Cc. c c c c c Cc Cc Cc c 

Beef, sirloin... 2 1bs. 27-2) 30-41 37-6] 44-4) 48-2) 73-4] 78-6] 59-6] 58-8] 67-8) 72-6] 74-6] 43-2] 44-4] 47-8] 46-4] 49-8] 53-8 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 32-4] 52-6) 50-4] 33-4] 32-0] 40-2] 45-0] 48-0) 23-6] 24-4] 26-8] 25-8] 27-2] 29-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-1] 27-4) 26-4} 19-0] 18-8] 21-6) 24-0} 24-4) 12-1] 12-2} 12-6) 18-8) 14-2] 14.2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8} 34-9] 36-2} 28-7] 30-4] 30-0] 31-5] 32-3) 21-4} 22-1} 21-4! 22-4) 23-2) 24.0 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 19-9} 87-1] 39-1} 30-0] 29-7] 25-2) 30-2) 30-4) 15-1] 19-7] 20-4} 21-2] 20-9] 21-3 
i) ee ee 2 “ | 21-8] 25-0) 34-4) 35-2] 37-0] 68-4] 71-6) 52-2) 55-4] 50-8} 54-2] 54-4) 29-2] 36-4] 39-0} 40-0) 39-4] 39-8 
acon, break- 

BSt ae ee ees 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7] 25-7) 50-0) 54-4] 40-8] 42-0] 35-2} 38-2] 40-4] 19-9] 28-7} 30-5) 28-8] 28-5] 28-6 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 72-0] 77-0} 44-0] 49-2} 43-4] 43-8] 42-6] 25-6) 26-2) 30-4) 31-8] 33-6] 33-6 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz} 25-7} 30-0] 33-3] 33-7| 25-8] 43-9] 55-0} 32-7] 34-9] 35-8) 35-0] 35-1] 19-2] 22-3] 22-0) 23-6] 26-8] 25-5 
Eggs, storage “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1] 25-1] 34-8] 48-3] 30-5) 31-0) 31-6] 30-7] 31-1} 15-4] 18-5) 18-6] 20-0} 22-7] 21-4 

Ti eee ee. 6 qts} 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 53-4) 72-0} 90-0} 72-6) 70-8] 72-0] 73-2] 74-4] 54-6] 58-8] 61-8} 61-2] 64-8] 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0) 55-2} 96-2/131-0] 77-4) 80-0} 84-4] 88-4] 73-2] 48-0] 48-8] 49-8] 47-4] 53-8] 54-4 
pet cream- 

SA Och 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9} 33-9] 32-7] 53-4] 72-5) 45-5) 43-6] 46-7] 48-4) 40-1] 27-0} 27-8] 28-6] 26-8] 30-5] 30-8 
Guess, old....| 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5 aa 33-1] 40-2] 30-7) 32-1]§32-9]§33-9)§32-9 $19. 8}§20- 1) §20-1]§20-4)/§22-5|§22-6 
Cheese, new... 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-8] 30-3] 37-8] 27-9] 32-1 §32-9]§33-9]§32-91§19-8)§20-1]§20-1]§20-4)§22-5)§22-6 

read: 2.212%. ‘115 * | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5 ve 5}117-0}138-0)}105-0}114-0)115-5)115-5}115-5) 82-5] 87-0] 88-5] 93-0}102-0}105-0 
Flour, family..}10 ‘ | 25-0] 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 32-0] 68-0} 80-0} 49-0] 53-0/§$52-0/$49-01§50-0)§27-0)§31-0)§34-0/§34-0)§45-0/§46-0 
Rolled Oats...|] 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5) 21-0) 22-0} 21-5) 40-0} 41-5} 27-5] 29-0) 31-5) 31-5} 31-0] 23-0] 25-0) 26-0} 26-0} 28-5} 29-0 
Rice. .......-5. “ 1 10-4] 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 11-6} 22-0] 84-2} 19-0] 22-0/§21-0/§20-8/§20-4/§15-8/§16-2/§15-6/§15-8/§16-4/§16-4 

eans, hand- 

picked....... au 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0) 34-2] 23-8] 17-6] 15-8] 17-4] 24-0] 18-6} 7-6} 9-0} 10-4) 10-0] 15-6) 15-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated hs) 8s iG 9-9] 7-7} 11-5} 12-0} 12-9} 22-4] 29-2] 23-5) 20-1) 21-1] 21-3) 20-8] 14-9] 14-8) 15-1) 15-8] 16-1] 15-7 
Prunes, med- 

RUIN she eae 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 12-2) 17-7) 27-6) 19-2) 15-8] 13-4) 13-5} 16-3] 11-2] 12-7) 12-3] 10-8] 11-7] 11-7 


Sugar, granula- 


ted..........] 4 “ | 21-6) 22-0} 24-0) 23-6) 22-0) 43-2] 86-8) 32-0] 31-6) 32-4] 29-2) 27-6) 31-2] 31-6] 25-6] 24-4) 25-6) 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8} 11-0} 10-2] 20-2} 40-8} 15-2) 15-0] 15-2) 18-8) 13-2] 15-2) 15-4} 12-6] 12-0} 12-6] 12-6 
Tea, blac Bag 8-2} 8-3] 8-7} 8-9} 9-1] 14-2} 16-5] 13-6] 18-0)§17-9/$17- : §16-5}§10-4}§12-4)§13-1)$13-1)§13-1/§13-1 
Tea, green rae 8-7] 8-7] 9-1] 9-8) 9-4} 13-6) 17-0) 15-2) 18-0/§17-9/$17-7/§16-5}§10-41§12-4/§13- 1) §13-1)§13-1/§13-1 

OHeG: ieee. rae 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-4) 10-7) 15-1) 12-9] 15-4) 15-1) 15-2) 14-5} 9-9} 9-7] 9-4) 9-0} 8-9] 8-9 
Potatoes 30 “ | 24-1) 28-0) 30-3) 36-0] 43-7) 62-0/204-9) 45-9/119-1] 57-9) 41-0} 88-7) 31-6] 44-0} 25-5} 53-8] 64-2! 56-7 
Vinegar... .3<'. Me at ToeT a BE 8} OT 1-OF E-OF 160] 1-0) 1-0P 1-0] | -9 Ot wwe O|  # aoO|bet-O wee D 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-43/12-66/16- 65) 10-22)11-29/10-80/10-94/11-17) 6-86] 7-53) 7-52] 7-82) 8-54] 8-58 








CIO... cthcae _..[Meton| 39-5] 45-2) 48-1] 55-0] 53-2) 71-5] 99-5)107-5)108-6/101-3}100-9]100-5} 95-6] 94-1] 91-1) 92-0} 92-3} 89-9 


(GL Seqeh Goticne “ © | 31-1) 82-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 57-7) 70-0] 67-8} 63-9} 63-3) 62-9} 63-1] 58-6] 57-9] 58-4] 58-6] 58-8] 58-6 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.| 32-5] 35-3] 88-8] 42-5} 40-9] 67-3] 79-5] 77-7| 77-1] 76-1] 76-6] 75-8] 61-8] 60-1] 61-7] 59-7] 59-6] 59-5 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5] 29-4] 30-6] 31-7] 49-7| 60-7} 58-0] 56-1] 56-7] 55-1) 53-8] 46-1] 46-0] 45-8] 45-1] 45-1] 45-2 








Coal oil....... lgal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4! 23-7] 22-4] 27-1] 35-6] 31-6} 30-3] 31-1] 31-0} 31-0} 27-0} 27-3) 27-2] 27-2) 26-6) 26-7 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TFS Ve ee (Ba 1-50} 1-63] 1-76) 1-91] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-43] 3-36] 3-29] 3-27] 3-24] 2-89] 2-85] 2-84] 2-83] 2-82] 2-80 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent..........]4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4-88) 4-65] 6-29) 6-89] 6-85] 6-91) 6-96) 7-03] 5-79] 5-54! 5-57] 5-68) 5-77) 5-86 
$ $ $ $ 
ttTotals.......]......] 9-37/10-50]/12-79]14 -02/14- 21/20 -09/26-44/20-57|21-54/21-04/21-21/21- 49/15 -57/15- 96/15 -97/16-36]17-18]17-28 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-26]12-46/16-59]10-37)11-47]10-74)10-93}11-17) 7-19} 7-79] 7-69} 7-81} 8-50) 8-42 
Prince Ed. cima 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-59]..... 15-41] 9-37}10-72} 9-62) 9-89}10-50} 6-95) 7-40) 7-30] 7-60} 8-14) 8-29 
New Brunswick.. 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-26)12-30]15-96)10-21/11-73]10-79|10-79|10-99| 7-23] 7-63} 7-67] 8-10] 8-61) 8-60 
Quebec.n, %.345.58 4 5-15} 5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 6-86]12-28)15-70} 9-62/10-93) 9-93)10-15}10-31} 6-32) 6-93] 6-88) 7-29] 7-86) 7-78 
Ontario s: 25.635. 25+ 5-01] 5-60} 6-50} 7-20} 7-09)12-69]16-90)10-13)11-38)10-86/10-86)11-15] 6-83) 7-58] 7-52) 7-89) 8-51) 8-53 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-84|12-39/ 16-46} 10-01/10-45/10-50)10-58/10-86) 6-61) 6-97) 7-34) 7-49] 8-55) 8-57 
Saskatchewan 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25) 8-04/12-66)16-21/10-15]10-67)10-87/11-27}11-24) 6-63) 7-18] 7-41] 7-23) 8-48) 8-51 
Alberta.4 77,345. .: 30. 6-02] 6-50} 8-00] 8-33] 7-83]12-91)17-03} 9-85}10-61)10-81/11-25]11-37| 6-51) 7-21) 7-37) 7-43) 8-45) 8-57 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04/13-34/17-55}11-47/11-95]11-88]12-07/12-36) 7-55} 8-28] 8-33] 8-65) 9-56] 9-76 


{December only. §Kind most sold. 
tftAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


























Beef Pork Bacon 
ih An: fas $2. 
LOCALITY | eI S aoe be : ak w | Be 
$ |8 | 28 — Ba] 2] pS les | 8] 8 | 38 
ih ey Fi aie abi oa” ea 3 = 2 
ei|ee| s)s4/ 22] @y | s4 | cy | a4] a2 | oe | 33 
Cf 1 ss 2/25 | 25 a3 £6 a3 oe CP. oS g-5 
SAMS Ro aS wai | ak sa | 2 gaa| es a cic 
a) a aan 7) D > = cy DN aa) faa) ea] 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-9 | 22-3 | 19-7 | 14-8 | 12-2 14-2 24-0 21-3 19-9 28-6 32-1 52-3 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 26-9 | 21-4 | 19-3 | 14-8 | 12-1 12-7 15-0 21-3 19-3 25-5 28-9 51-1 
I—Sydneyis. 3:..25..t- dest 28-5 | 23.2 | 20-1 | 16-5 | 138-8 14y Gil obit ee 23-2 20-2 26-6 29-4 51-7 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 23-7 | 20 15-4 | 12-7 126s th eee 22-7 18-8 Di 26-8 48-5 
3—Ambherst..........ce00. 23-5 | 20 17 15 1d) hae eee 2 20 17-4 26 29-9 50 
Tali farx PO. Bae ee ee ee 25-9 | 20-1 | 19-7 | 18-4 | 12-5 10-5 iD 20:8 19-6 25-5 28-3 50-8 
5—Windsor..............6- 20 20 21 14 11 1S oul eee: 20 20 27 29-5 55 
6—Trdrot.it. Sekt See 28-3 | 21-5 | 18-2 | 14-2 | 11-7 Te Bet hok bach tes 21 20 25-2 29-6 50-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 26-2 | 22-5 | 21-1 | 16-1 | 14-7 12 ORs Monten os 21-7 18-8 26-6 29-9 48-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 28-8 | 21-7 | 18-9 | 14-5 | 11-9 13-3 20-6 21-6 20-3 27:3 32-1 52-6 
8—Moncton.............6. 29-2 | 22-5 | 18-7} 14-3 | 11-8 icra ES 22-3 19-7 26-2 32-8 53-2 
9—Saint John............. 28-5 | 21 19-8 | 13-5 | 11:8 13-3 23°6 22-2 20-3 27-1 31-3 52-8 
10—Fredericton 30 23-2 | 17 14-5 | 12 12-7 17-5 21-7 21-6 27-8 31-1 ies 
W—Bathurste Ane ee 27-5 | 20 20 15 Gael? 2s lt ee patch: 20 19-5 28 33:2 49-3 
Quebec (average) 24-9 | 20-8 | 19-7 | 18-6] 9-4 9-5 23-0 18-5 18-2 26-4 29-7 51-7 
12—Quebeo hrs: 3.56 Seale 24-9 | 21-5 | 19-5 | 18-6] 8-6 7°8 21-7 17-6 17-2 25-1 28-4 45-4 
183—Three Rivers........... 25-2 | 21-2 | 17-9 | 14-8 | 9-7 11-2 29 18-5 18-8 28 29-5 53-1 
14—Sherbrooke............ 27-7 | 23-2 | 22-8 | 15-4 | 11-6 10-1 25-8 19-7 18-9 25-1 29-2 52 
15—Sorel: 225 Eee 24-2 | 19-4 | 19-2 | 12-8] 9-1 7-3 18-6 17-2 18 28-3 32-1 50 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 20-7 | 17-3 | 17-6 | 12-4] 9 10-8 20-7 15-5 15-9 29-3 33-7 50-5 
IV—St. Johns... 3.5 sete ects 28 23-3 | 18-7 | 12-3 8:7 11-3 28 20-7 17-3 26-4 28-8 51-4 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20-0 | 17-1 | 16-2 | 13-7 | 7-6 11-7 15 16 19-6 22 26 55 
19—Montreal............... 28-8 | 23-4 | 23-5 | 13-5 | 10-4 6 23-8 20-6 19-1 26-5 29-4 54 
20H all sess. eh eke A 24-8 | 20-9 | 21-7 | 14-1 | 10 9-2 24-6 20-5 18-8 26-5 29-8 54-3 
Ontario (average)............ 26-8 | 22-9 | 19-8 | 15-2.) 12-6 15-6 24-5 22-0 20-5 27-7 30-8 52-2 
1—Ottawas i. 424d. 28-6 | 24-4 | 22-3 | 16-9 | 12-1 12-1 24-2 20-6 19-9 27-1 30-3 54-1 
22—Brockville............. 27-3 | 23-3 | 20-3 | 12 9-5 11-5 28 19-7 20 26-8 30-1 52-4 
23—Kingston.....i.....000- 25-6 | 21-5 | 20-5 | 14-6 | 11-3 11-9 21 21-7 18-9 26-1 29-9 50-2 
24—Belleville.............. 21-8 | 19-3 | 19-2 | 138-7 | 10-2 15-0 23 19-8 17-5 27-9 30-5 50-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 28-9 | 24-7 | 20-8 | 16-4 | 13-9 16-5 26-7 20-7 20-2 27-5 30-6 50-2 
26—Oshawals..3. 28s eke 24-2 | 22-6 | 21 14-5 | 12-1 13-9 22 20 18-7 25-5 30-1 52-1 
27—Orilligee 296s. bites a 26-2 | 22-5 | 19-2 | 15-2 | 14-1 18 26-5 22-5 21-3 29-7 32-5 52-4 
28—TorontOssessccionocnen 29-9 | 24-4 | 22-9 | 15-8 | 14-6 14-6 24-7 23-6 20 30 34-5 54-2 
29— Niagara Falls.......... 27-6 | 23-7 | 19-6 | 15-7 | 12-9 14-7 21-7 21-3 21-6 27-8 30-5 54-1 
80—St. Catharines.......... 27-6 | 23-7 | 20-1 | 16 12-8 15-2 25 22 19 24-4 27-5 50-2 
3i—Hamiltona ewctiekee 28-3 | 24-3 | 23-4 | 16-4 | 14-5 17-1 24-8 21-9 26-2 2h 30-8 52-7 
32—Brantford.... te | 276) 1928-4) 20-4)] 15-4 112 16-6 25-0 dpe We ee A 27 29-9 52-1 
88—Galt ates, sobakteck 28:4 | 24-6 | 21-4 | 16-8 | 14-5 17-6 PAD OU 23-7 18 28-1 30-7 51-6. 
34-— Guelphieent.cserteieienvece 25-4 | 22-6 | 21 14-8 | 12-7 16-2 21-5 21-2 20-2 26:3 29-9 50-5 
35—Kitchener.............. 25-1 2Oe eR als-7 | 15-9 13-0 16-3 25-5 21-1 17-8 25-9 28-6 49-2 
86—Woodstock............. 27 23 18-7 | 15 9-8 15-7 21 23 21-3 26-9 29-7 52-3 
Bé—wtratiord..)....ce6s4ce 28-2 | 23-7 | 18-2 | 15-5 | 14 18 20 22-1 25 27-1 29-8 53-2 
$8—London #4.Me Se 27-7 24 21-3 | 15-3 | 12-9 15-6 25-2 22-7 20-3 27-9 31-1 51 
39—St. Thomas............ 26-9 | 22-9 | 20-8 | 15-1 | 12-6 16-4 25-7 22-7 19-4 27-2 31-2 54 
40—Chatham.............. 27-7 | 24-2 | 20-8 | 15-6 | 11-9 17-7 19-8 21-9 19-2 27-2 30-2 52-5 
41—Windsor...............- 28-1 | 23-3 | 19-4 | 15-1 | 18-4 16-1 26-3 22-6 19-3 26-1 28-8 53-2 
42S Sarnia saais sacaunnitercmen 25:6.) 21-7 -|l8-5. | 15-9.) 12-2 16 18-7 21-3 20-7 26-8 30-5 50-3 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-6 | 21-7 | 18-4 | 14-8 | 12-6 16-1 20-7 21-1 19 25-7 27-9 49-1 
44— North Bay............. INE 22 19-5 | 15 15 Ge cl ses oe 22 21 28 30-8 49-6 
456—Sudburyiesaeniseesenee. 24-6 | 21-5 | 18-2 | 13-8 | 11-4 15 27-7 23-6 19-7 28 31-7 53-1 
46—Cobalt.&. 4. .0.. Seabee 27-5 | 24 14 16 135 a cA LO ae one 19 PH 27-7 29-5 47-2 
47— Timmins: °s:29e 0.8.2 25:8 | 23-2 | 19-2 | 15-6 } 11-4 17 29-8 24-3 21-6 28-8 32-6 55-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28 22-9 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 11-6 15-4 30 Doak 19-9 27-8 31-7 54-4 
49—Port Arthur............ 25°31 Dies yel7=3 104-34 12-7 14-7 27-0 23-3 22-3 33-9 36-4 56-8 
50—Fort William........... 26-9 | 21-1 | 18-7 | 14-4] 13-1 15-7 30 24-8 21-5 32-8 36-3 56-9 
Manitoba (average).......... 25-1 | 20-9 | 21-1 | 14-6 | 12-5 11-7 24-0 21-5 17-5 31-9 35-4 52-7 
61—Winhipers. 2... ee 7} oA hl A/a or Al Ma Val Wa ct eal ge cat) 11-7 24 23 17-5 31 34-9 55-3 
52—Brandon.........-....6- oD 20 21 1a Beil 2) weet een 20 eee 32-8 35-9 50 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 23-7 | 18-9 | 17:5 | 12-7] 9-8 12-0 20-6 19-3 20-5 33°2 37-0 54-6 
bd Regina ce... eee 23-5 | 18-3 | 17 12 10-9 10-9 18-4 19 21:6 31-4 35-6 56-5 
64—Prince Albert ceee20 16-5 | 16-5 | 11-5 8-5 11 20 20 19 35:5 40 52-8 
55—Saskatoon.............- 23-5 | 19-1 | 17-3 | 12-9 9 12 19-9 19-6 19 33°3 36-9 52-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-7 | 21-8 | 19-3 | 14-3 | 10-7 14-1 23-9 18-5 22-5 32-4 35-6 56-3 
Alberta (average)............ 26-4 | 21-4 | 18-8 | 14-0 |] 11-0 14-5 22°3 19-2 17-9 29-9 34-5 50-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 27-4 | 23 20-8 | 15-2 | 13-1 16-6 19-3 20 18-3 30-6 35-5 50-6 
58—Drumheller............ 26-5 | 21-5 | 17-5 | 14 9 15 23 19 17-5 28-4 33 50 
59—Edmonton............. 22-8 | 18-5 | 17-9 | 12-1] 9-4 12 18-8 18-3 18-2 30-5 34-4 51-1 
60—Calgary * eas, See okt 28-6 | 23-5 | 20-5 | 15-7 | 18-1 15-2 25-1 20-9 17-6 30-5 36-1 52-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 26°00 120-7. | e371 13 10-4 13-7 25-3 1 Girth Serate 29-6 33-5 50-2 
British Columbia (average) .| 30-6 | 25-4 | 21-5 | 16-6 | 15-9 17-2 27-8 24-3 21-5 34-0 37-6 54-4 
G2—Hernies oo. woes eet 28 22 16 14 15 14 23 22 22 31-7 34-7 53-3 
63— Nelson's 2 io tee 27 23 20 14 15 18 24 25 20 33-8 Stig 58-3 
GA — Tralee et ee ee 29-3 | 25 aA 17-7 | 14-8 17 27-7 25-3 22-8 34-3 40-2 552 
65—New Westminster...... 30-8 | 26-3 | 21-8 | 16-8 | 15-8 16-4 26-2 24-1 20-8 32°5 36-6 51-8 
66—Vancouver............. 3-5 | 26-6 | 23-7 | 16-7 | 16-5 17-4 30 24-2 22-9 33-6 36-8 55-2 
67—Victoria..........e00. oo | (82°60)928 25-1} 18-2 | 17-4 18-3 28-2 26 22 33-9 36-9 53-1 
68—Nanaimo............66. 33-6 | 29-1 | 24-1 | 19-7 | 19 19-7 30-4 24-6 20 34-7 37-8 56-1 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 30 23-3 | 20 16 14 16-7 32-7 23-3 21-7 37-3 41-7 51-9 





a.Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

: ‘ Ss . > 
wel Te} oO ie) : Q BI ; 
Pai e mil get ie 3s |e .| #4 13. STARR | 7 

« (<0) o = . oe 

wee See gee | oy bee | et fa nl bs | Baal e] SE lee | BA 
eo ° o . . ° . 3 a ae a 
Sag | 252 |Sas| 22 | 22 | Bee| ge legce) Fe | a2 [Bees] Fo | B84] 8e 
S/2t53|288] 2s 5 |283| 8 |SSs3| ES | eae lssau] 48 | 228] Ze 
SEE| GES Be | 38 | 2h [gea) £2 |scee) BS | S28 |some mS |a358| BB 
6) ee) oa) DM on) fy 6) 4 x o > A 6) 


— | | | | | | | | Ss fb | | | 


16-8 23-4 17-0 11-2 50-0 17-7 17-0 21-1 16-8 25°5 21-4 10-8 27-2 30-8 
11-0 Bo 28 [eave tas: «ll. Savk ets 42-0 12-7 14-8 15-5 17-6 27-9 24-0 9-8 28-0 32°79 
7 Z0 20s Sues is: hearers 43-2 11-7 14-1 14-5 17-2 30°3 26-2 | 10-12 7 31-8 | 4 
15 pL) eee Cee AE ener 46-7 12-9 14-2 19-2 17-3 25-6 21:5 1lb 28-4 31-7 | 2 
Mes ACCOM IASE s Ramdas Sos aabpe ss 40 13-6 15 15-8 16-8 26 22 7-Oc} 29-5 33°8 | 3 
10-1 ZASO) sae Meeks lls strate ars 40 11-6 15 13 16-8 28-9 23°7 11-8a} 25 31-3 | 4 
AIS Roe Cat Ad ee ene eee ied (See 13 15 15-7 19-3 Pa aRE (ee ainees at Wage Sepa: 29°3 34-21 5 
Be ot | oie | arabes. ols teases 40 13-3 15-3 14-5 18-4 27-3 26- 28-7 33°3 | 6 
oats O08 [eke eer: 2 |. aeedetes « 46-7 12-6 15-0 18-5 17-6 22°74 19-1 | 8-0-9-0) 27-6 32:4] 7 
13-9 26-8 15-0 5-4 44-1 13-6 15-0 18-5 17-3 27-3 22° 10-5 29-0 32-9 
14 2029) Ws a Sols. « 5 47 13:1 14-6 16-7 17-4 28-5 23-1 10 29-8 32-718 
12-7 27-6 13 5:7 44-2 13-3 13-9 22 16-8 29-2 23°7 12 27-5 32°91 9 
15 27 Dee BN ccear ct 50 14-5 16-6 21-2 17-1 26-4 24 10 30-3 33 {10 
Boot Gael oe ohce te eo cel Gere ee: 35 LSS OF fe aj de 3: 14-1 18 25 19-8 10c 28-2 33 fi 
13-6 24-6 18-7 7-3 47-5 16-2 15-8 14-5 16-0 27-2 23-0 9-5 24-8 27-5 
12 18 BOs Nivraaeteretleets tts + ote eae aac 15-7 14-5 16-2 29-1 24-4 11 24 27-8 112 
15 24-2 DS $f gates. 5 45 18-3 17-6 18-1 16-5 25-7 22 10b 25 27-7 113 
15-5 BOB ecspacaetake vie eto ible aes de weg 16-4 17-2 15:6 15-5 28-8 24-7 10a 25-2 27-4 114 
Bee esol [aoe ce ol ae ccc al Oe earn [ap enema [coer ara 15 10 15-8 25 20-8 8 peed eas 27-8 115 
12 20m A arcane | tite he Ib tease » ost [Pokeuctn cts | bechante to 12-1 14-4 25:3 22°3 Sto cients ain 27-3 116 
Ae es cies (de oe ened (toe ici ab een meee oe ree 15 15 15-4 16:7 26-2 22-5 8 24 26-2 117 
Sine 3) Manel cee Pomel Beco ra eee OS Senn ee 16-2 15 11-1 15:7 30 24-1 8¢ 24-5 28-8 118 
13-6 25-3 Ne | See es eee 50 18-9 17-6 19-5 16 29 24-7 | 11-12 27 28-8 19 
Re oye: ee 25 oe ome (oe iiaree ate 12-6 13:3 14-5 17-4 25-4 21-8 11 23-9 26-1 {20 
15-4 23-2 20-0 8-7 56-8 16-8 16-4 24-2 16-6 25°3 21-6 11-3 27-3 29-8 
15 25-4 16 Si | fk eae sho 18-2 15-5 24-3 16-7 27-1 23°8 11 25:3 27°5 121 
A Gre eae PASE | (Bie, een ep aidl (aa cae eed (Oh, Coe ne 17-2 15 21-7 17-8 21 20 10). hea Piso yy 
15 23°5 Zar Uh eae. 4 le Satie, 6 16-4 15-2 23°2 16-2 23-7 19° 7, 10 25:3 27-6 123 
Re Wa a Oe Gre c ORI (Bes Coase terrors eat [eae so cae (ate Chee eae Ls Oe 20-8 16 23+1 21-6 10b 27-7 28-2 124 
he ee eed Oe Bye etal | ieites o cee (arenes eed (me oe tee 16-2 15 22-8 18-5 21-4 18-7 ii 27 29-6 125 
16 22 17-5 9 60 15 16-2 23-9 15-9 25-9 22-2 11lb 20-0 30-3 126 
ete, Eel mae oe 18 bua hs 2 [ede abess 18 18 25-5 17-6 22-5 19-1 11 27°2 31-3 |27 
15-9 27-2 25-1 8-7 CUB here cere. 18-3 28-2 16-2 27-9 24-3 12-5 25 30 28 
Reso) GOL ar Oe © ala oe Gon cord (atone heal isp Se ater 15-7 15-2 26-2 16-5 25:5 19-5 12 .28°5 30-6 129 
UCTS 3) de OW oes ci Retell ies Scams Mie ee Re 18 18 29-1 15-8 WOR GCHE suscs crete 12 27:3 29-4 130 
17-4 25-2 PO wae cae 56-7 18 18 27-8 16-3 26-5 23-2 12 28 30-4 131 
Ba ee ae Gee ope (oon reed [ans ara are Se cen 15-3 14 25-3 15-8 24-2 20-2 11 28 29-7132 
Be Ee eid ae on 2 hoe oe eee od ee Somes tae Te Ceeme 17 Bt MS a8 ae 16-6 24 20-9 11 28 30 = 133 
Os i tadtgal (Ce ate (foes Teed ies animes (aes cee 16 15 24-9 16-5 24-8 19-9 11 27 29-3 134 
15 23°5 Ale Oe |e ects 451, ake. 18 18 26-1 15-4 25:3 21-4 11 27-2 29-6 135 
Ree oS aed |S oe Gp oes ree (Meck aed Lean a 16-7 16 26-5 16-2 22 19-5 11 29 30-3 436. 
eM er 8 0) BE Seip =| errote. | [2 ace Sec 18 15 23-6 16-2 24-1 19-8 11 26-5 28-5 |37 
Bee acd |e in Sed (ae soes oad oe Race tae 14-7 16-7 28-6 16-6 24-4 20-4 11 26 28-9 138 
14 22°5 US RE Pete Oe saat 15-2 17-3 27-6 15-7 22:6 19-2 11 29-1 31-2 139 
Boho Ay |S See eed (ae ae cored beeen gn oon PAR gy 15-7 15 23-4 15-5 20 17-2 11 26-2 28-4 140: 
15-7 25 2D. 5 upatetre: 2 60 17-4 17 23 14-6 23°2 19-8 LI Tape Lah leases oe 28 «(141 
Soe ga ae ene ac 18 Ree ee hate eae 16 16-2 25-9 16-0 24-2 21-2 11 27°8 29-5 |42 
es «cil See ai eer [eed (8. a os 18 15 23-8 15-2 21-9 19-8 11 coe 30-1 |43 
Bs oe eae a GSA ak ee eed Pees roe eee oe 13-7 15 21-7 16-5 28-7 25 12 28 30-6 {44 
Re ee 20 18 La 60 ie Lean 18-4 17-2 28-9 25-4 LB) oe ere so pe 28-9 145 
PAST Tal eR. 6 |S eaters 51s ARSE. 3 50 18 17 16-3 17 va al | Seeeee es LOD: jane eee 32°1 {46 
Be te: Oe 2A” |e te MAN: ° ece ee 19-5 18-2 18-4 18-2 32°7 26-8 14-3a} 80 31:5 |47 
aah) AA eae Oe 18 oe sore ne eee 15 1 23°8 17-8 30-6 27-7 12 26 30-3 448 
Se Se al |tove eC (an ee og ee ee ee ee 20 15-5 23°8 18-3 28-5 24-7 11 aie SLE 2 33 {49 
Se tuct aee 20 ZO 2 acer =F 51-2 17 18-7 25-7 18-2 28-1 22-8 11 28 32-3 150 
21-3 25-2 a oC eal | ees oh et (sen aia Cat 19-2 16-5 24-4 16-1 24-6 19-9 9-2 25-0 28-3 
20-5 25-3 TGA. FUP poe. CES er. t 19-3 17 27-3 15-8 26-4 21-3 10 25 28-3 {51 
22 aU Ulthe ke 8 Med Lae soe Ce ee 19 16 21-4 16-3 22-7 18-4 8-3a} 25 28-3 52 
22-4 24-6 11-3 12-4 75-0 22-4 19-0 29-6 16-6 20-9 17-0 11-0 24-8 30-4 
21 23°3 10-7 12 75 23 18 WT 16-2 21-4 17-2 ib! 23 29-8 153 
21-2 25 12 LOSI eos. 4 22-5 19-3 20-1 16-9 21-9 17-2 11 25-3 31-6 {54 
22-2 22-4 i OS ae ae ogee nee oe 20-4 18-1 18-1 16-6 20-9 17-0 11 25-8 29-5 [55 
25 25-1 12 USS en eee 23-7 20-6 26-5 16-6 19-2 16-5 11 25-1 30-5 |56 
22°8 23-4 13-0 ee 4 (ee tee 24-0 19-0 20-1 16-4 20-5 16-1 10-8 25°79 31-9 
25 2ST Ea see ie |e eet: Alb doe « 25 17-7 14-9 16-2 18-1 14-3 11 26-6 31-5 |57 
25-7 24-5 12-5 SOY OF LGB... 24 18-5 22-8 16-4 20-6 16-5 10 25-7 32 (58 
20-7 22-5 15-8 VACHS Bae cae: eee 21-2 19-8 20-2 16-6 20-1 15-5 11 26-8 31-8 [59 
20-8 23-2 11-8 LGR OO UE he lt s, 2s 25 19-2 24-8 16 23-1 18-3 11 25-9 32-2 160 
22 21-2 107 er eae ah 25 20 17-8 16-6 20-4 16-1 11 23-3 32:2 |61 
16-7 20:57 |bee eee. | 4-58 Bie. 23-0 20-7 23-3 18-2 27-8 22°8 11-6 31-1 30°4 
22 ae ae 20) 0 ets 2k 22-7 25 18 18-5 28-7 20-7 10 28 35-2 162 
20 7 ae We Be ae aR a os eee 24 20 20-2 19-2 30-3 20 12-5a} 30 34-8 163 
20-7 DART) tae. ° Lop Die Ps: 25 21-7 28-4 19-8 30 26-5 12-5a} 333 35°7 164 
13-7 NAS) IE Seay BOLE Bok 2 21-2 17-5 23-1 16-6 24-9 21-1 10 30 33-9 165 
12-8 AGe4t eee. < LEG | Ae cerca 21-7 17-5 26-8 16 25-8 23-2 LO Ning cans oa 34-3 166 
12-7 SOY ahs eo, emer Rath oi Sb] (Eo 23-2 20-5 23-2 17-7 27 24 12-5aj 38-9 35-6 |67 
15 2m Mibaeeee . Cfo Sees sf eat sot] teghece 2038) 5s zecs 18-1 Pei feal el eae Tis. aerts 36-2 |68 
RAS ae 15 $8 el ba os ol See tec oo or O° Obl aca ae 20 29-6 23-8 14-3a; 31-7 37-4 [68 
1 
Samet lpr a TE a Se eee eA eee Te eee 
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Canned Vegetables 











om » 
qf a A Oo . 7 : §g . a cat 
oe 5 Py = w= ga: OS” 0) Se FE 
4 B. a 5 HAD] & =a a 2 ay oe 
SAE as BANS SAlettos [6 ‘3 o_- 84 32 = 4 
o— a |.ae | See | sme] oe ae 3° = Ree 
so | 3 | 3 | ee] 28 | gs | B28 | #8 | ge | gs 
3a 2 uo) 2 aa Om 2a 8 iS oN 9 
6) ea B fy ee} Ae e a Ay ‘é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 22-6 7-Oa} 16-0 4-6 5-8 8-2 11-0 13-3 12.2 12-4 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 21-7 7-2 17-2 4-9 5-8 7-6 12-8 13-7 12-3 12-3 
ISydney Peer seo se die nes 20-8 8 17 4.5 5-5 7 1EF 1) 1S tee ee 
2—New Glasgow.............000+ 21-7 7°3 17-7 4-9 5-5 7-6 12-7 13-1 11-4 11-8 
3—Amherst 22-4 7°3 15 5 5-7 7°5 12-2 12-8 12-2 12 
A— Paige ns Skeet ae Saeco ds 21-5 6 19 5-1 5-6 8 15 14 12-7 12-4 
B= Windsor 2: «.ccetes erode. oes cs 21-2 8b 19 4-9 6-3 8 12-3 14-5 12-7 12-7 
6= Truro ee eae ele lees 22-6 | 6-7°3 15-7 5 6 7°6 12-9 14-5 12-4 12-7 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 21-3 8-0 17-5 4-8 5:3 7-6 13-3 13-9 12-4 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-9 7:8 17-8 4-7 5-8 7-9 13-9 13-9 12-2 12-2 
S—Moncton sn..F eee oe 23 8 18 5-0 6 8-4 14-4 13-6 12-8 12-6 
O—SaintWObni.. sik dows cdles eee 22-3 |6:7-7-3 18-7 4-6 5:8 if 13-6 13-6 11-8 12-2 
10—Fredericton.................0.. 21-7 8 17-5 4-7 5-7 7°6 13-6 13-8 12 12-4 
T1—Bathurstiee-shss. chsccderkoeee 24-4 8 17 4-6 5-5 (OSH | ln pte. 14-6 12 11-4 
Quebec (average)................... 19-9 5-7 13-8 4-5 5:6 6-4 10-9 12-7 11-6 12-0 
12—Quebech ere cke oe sects wee. 22-5 |4-5-8-5 14-8 4-6 5:5 6-7 10-9 13-4 12-2 13 
13—Three Rivers.................. 20 5-3-6 14-1 4-8 5-7 7-4 13-1 12-9 12-4 13-2 
14—Sherbrooke..............00000; 19-8 6 13-3 4-3 5:7 5-8 11-8 13 2 11:5 
HO—Sorele anes a cesta ek 189) eee 13-7 4.3 5 5-8 10-2 12-6 11 11-4 
16—St.cbiyacinthe:. 56+ ceheee 18-4 4-7 13 4-7 5-9 6-4 10-3 12-4 11-7 11-6 
I7— St JOWN SO ses Le extaodemen 19-7 5-3 14-5 4-1 5-4 6-6 9-7 12-2 11-1 14-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 18-9 5-3 13-2 4-8 5-7 5-2 10-2 13-3 11-8 10:9 
19-—Montrealieo 2s ceo. fe... 20-9 6-7-3 14-7 4-7 5-7 7-2 10-1 12-3 11 10-7 
PAU el s CEES Roe (oe led Sy ee) 19-6 5-3-6 12-7 4-6 5°5 6°5 11:5 11-8 11 11:3 
Ontario (average)................00.. 21-9 6-5 15-5 4.2 5:6 8-8 11-0 12-8 11:8 12-0 
21-—=Ottawar iris ese eo eee 20-6 7:3 14-1 4-9 6 8-5 11-3 12-5 10-6 12 
22—Brockville Sieidisteveven Sete Sy ak ay ees 20-7 — 6 12-7 4.6 5°3 8 11-9 11-8 10-7 11:1 
2o—"WiNnGStONG onc sha. ee Ae ohne meee. 19-4 15-3-6-7 13-6 4-3 5-2 8-7 11-1 12-3 11-3 11 
24— Belleville s wccecdcee os ecco 22)-3 6 14-3 3°7 5-1 8-2 10-3 12-3 10-9 11-4 
25—Peterborough 20-7 6-6-7 15-7 3°8 5-2 8-4 10°5 11-8 11-4 11:5 
26—Oshawa.......... 21-6 7:3 15 4-1 5-3 8-3 10 13 11-4 11-6 
2i—Orilliaten ac. cieaioto cee ee. 23-1 6-7b 17 3°7 5 9 11-2 13-6 12-6 12-5 
28 — Lorontos sees kedce ea ee 23-1 7-3 16-8 4-0 5:6 8-5 9-8 12-4 11 11-2 
29—Niagara Falls.................. 21-7 6-7 16-5 4 6-2 8-2 10-9 12-9 11-3 12-6 
30—St. Catharines................. 21-2 |5-3-6-7 15-5 3:9 6-2 9-1 12-1 12-4 11-6 12-2 
Dilan iltons sees rey eee 26-4 6-6-7 15-5 3°7 5°5 8-3 9-9 12-2 11-6 Pe5 
2—DBrantiOrd hoc Piece ciree ae 23-8 |6°7-7-3 17-7 3-9 5-4 9-5 9-8 12-7 11-3 12-1 
Bo Galtee me accent eee 24-3 7-3 16:3 3-9 6 9-3 10-7 12-7 11-9 11-5 
34—Guelph and Bo tetany alee ee oe 22-2 6 15-1 3°8 5-3 9-3 11-2 12-3 11-9 11:8 
85—Kitchener..................... 22-6 6-7 16:3 3-9 5-6 9 11-2 12-7 12 11-6 
36—Woodstock.................... 23) 6 16-2 3:7 5-3 9-2 9-8 12-8 12 12-1 
Bi—StratlOrdeenun o-neaee 22-7 6-7 16-8 3°8 5:5 9-3 11-2 12-9 12-4 12-2 
BS—Hond Oe sc. donee eee, 22-3 6-6-7 17-9 3-9 5-4 8-9 10-3 12-8 11-8 12 
BO—St THOMAS. nignccconer eee .. 21 6 18-7 4 5-5 9-1 12-7 13-5 12-1 11-7 
40—Chathames a. isatacutee 20:3 5-3 14-8 4 5-2 8-5 10-2 12-4 11-7 11-8 
41——-Windsoriys./.o cone. 20-1 6-6-7 14-1 3-9 5-1 7-4 10 11-9 11-4 11-3 
fh — SAM aye nok sic ace Me. 21-5 6-6-7 17-3 Ble 5-7 8-9 12-4 13-1 12:5 12-4 
43—Owen Sound................... 21-4 6-7 15-7 3°8 5-3 8-3 10-5 12-7 11-1 11-4 
44—North Bay beacon cccccoseccces. 23 6-7b 13-7 4-8 6-7 9 11-2 13°3 12-9 13-3 
AO —SUGDULY ite asus vitro oeen tee. 20-7 6-7 13-7 5-0 6-5 9 12-7 13-8 12-3 12-6 
46—Cobalt Nast teers celled tt chem oe. 22-2 7-3 15 5-2 6 9 11-9 14-9 13°3 14-4 
47—Timmins...... Shaan oben niente 21-1 6:7 13-6 5 6-2 9-4 12-7 14-2 12-6 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 20-3 6-6-7 15-2 4-6 5-3 9-7 11-5 13-1 12-6 12-6 
49—Port Arthur............. ee 21-4 6-7-3 15 4-9 6:3 9-3 11-1 12-9 11-8 11:9 
50—Fort William........... 22-8 6-7-3 13-6 5 5-8 8-7 10-8 13-1 12-7 12-4 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-4 7-0 15-3 4-8 6-2 9-4 10-2 14.2 13-1 13-2 
Hl==Winhines wise seek ee. 24-4 6-4-8 15-6 4-8 5-9 9-1 10 13-7 12-9 12-9 
b2—Brandonits «sides eee 24-4 |6:4-7-1 15 4-8 6:4 9-7 10-4 14-7 13-2 13-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°6 7-1 16-6 4-8 6-1 9-4 10-7 14-6 13-5 13-5 
53 Regina Ves een, nee. 24-6 |6:4-7-2 16-7 4-7 5-9 9-4 10 14-2 12-4 12-5 
54—Prince Albert.................. 23-7 6-4 16:5 4-7 6-2 9 11-5 14-7 14-1 14 
5o— Saskatoon evils adondeoon... 21-9 7-2 17 4-8 6-2 9-5 10-6 14-7 13-5 13-6 
56—Moose Jaw........s.00ccseeses. 24-1 8 16-3 4-9 6-2 9-6 10-7 14-7 14-1 13-9 
Alberta (average)................... 26-3 7:7 16-2 4-8 6-0 8-5 10-7 14-5 13-1 13-1 
57—Medicine Hat... hidha a Slareincesnaer mets 27-1 8 15 4.7 5-6 8 10-5 15 13-4 13-3 
68— Drumbeller eck ic fhen.0h ce See. 26-7 Cai dell arte ecu sG 5 6-9 9-3 11-5 15 13-5 12-9 
59—Edmonton..................... 24-8 |7-2-8 17-9 4-8 6-2 8-4 10-2 14-5 13-2 13-4 
60—Calvary O5koocthacace een. 28-6 8 15:7 4-9 5-8 8-3 9-9 14-3 13-4 13-5 
61—Lethbridge.................... 24-5 Sr Sees 4-7 5-7 8-6 11-6 13-7 12-2 12-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-9 9-1 18-9 5-3 6-3 7:5 8-5 13-8 13-1 13-4 
62=-Hernio ies Gee eee: 26 10 18 5-1 6-5 8-3 9-5 14-2 14-1 14-1 
€3— Nelsons. Se. 5S. pence 25-4 Oto |) noes 5-5 6 8-5 9-5 14-7 15 14-7 
G2— Trails. Sees. d thc se ee 24-6 9 16-5 5-3 6-6 8-6 9 14 13-6 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 24-8 |8-3-8-9 19-8 5-1 6-1 6-5 7-8 13-2 13-1 12-9 
66—Vancouvers.i..c.. bocce case econ 26-7 |8-3-8-9 19-9 5-2 6-1 6-5 7-9 13-1 11-6 12-3 
Bl Vi COPIA se corde ais M&aice he ee 26-4 8-3 19-4 5-2 6-4 7-2 7-6 13-3 12-5 12-6 
HENAN AEMO! si. 6i- cielo e Seoawis cule ee 28-9 9 20 53 6-3 7-5 8-7 14-1 11-6 12-8 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-4 G=10' "NS: fee ke 5-5 6-7 7-2 8 13-9 13-5 14-2 


Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples 


« ° [-?) 
3 . aye base || os : <i q 
~ te 5 2 a>) = 
- Eg ey Sees a Lao + Be a Sq 5 
oe ae ae gs | SS 138 g os 33 oe 3s 
eee teal SM LA cl ieae| cP ee bit | heap. eS ge | 3.6 ae 
ae | ig sei hS % “| Be] e- | g8sl 4g aw 38 ‘ae Se 
Ae 5y a = rot Bee Die "a 319 a hae ey 9 ss 
See. ia eel’ Ls ot Bie 20 eee ore) faaees |b oe gg Ere He Eg 
Q fe) Ay Ay fy cal Ay a} 6) es oO = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-9 4-3] 1-702] 33-1 24-7 15-7 11-7 16-9 15-3 58-9 19-2 54-5 44.0 
8-0 5-1] 1-516 28-9 22-6 14-2 12-1 16-4 15-3 56-7 18-8 59-2 47-5 
8-2 4-6] 1-543 29-9 25 13-7 11-8 15-8 £5 O84. Ole 18-5 65 48-2} 1 
7-5 5-4] 1-624 S021), 1 sb ead 13-5 12-7 15-9 14-5 55 18-3 55 43-8 | 2 
7.7 5-6] 1-421 25 25. 14-7 11-2 15-6 13 55 18-6 62 50 3 
8 4-8} 1-309 26-9 19-9 15 12-5 17-5 Ve Ce eae ee | 19-8 55 47-5 | 4 
8-7 4-7 | 1-585 SOME Ta Lesa 12-5 17-7 16:3. bree 19-3 58 49 5 
8-1 5-2] 1-611 30-9 20-6 14 12-1 15-8 15-2 60 18-4 60 46-5 | 6 
8-0 4-8 | 1-375 25-0 18-3 19-0 12-8 15-4 £4-6 eh et 19-0 49-0 46-0 | 7 
7-9 4-4] 1-184 25-6 22-2 14-6 12-0 16-5 14-5 57-0 18-4 59-8 49-6 
8-1 4-6] 1-170] 24-8 22-5 14-4 12.9 17 15-2 bes. Be 19-2 59 52-9 | 8 
7.9 4-1| 1-342 27-6 19-9 13-5 11-6 16 14-2 65 17-6 65 49 9 
Tat 4-6| 1-057 24.9 24-1 15-6 12-8 16-3 14-2 49 18-2 55 48-2 |10 
7-8 4-4] 1-167 sein as ee eee 14-7 11-2 16-8 14.9 [bebe es 18-6 60 48-3 |11 
1:4 4-3] 1-414 28-6 28-9 15-1 11-8 16-4 14-3 59-9 19-2 59-4 43-6 
8 4-1| 1-341 28-5 30 14-5 12-5 17-2 14-5 83-4 20-9 59-7 44 {12 
8-8 4-7] 1-423 28-4 27 16-5 19-3 16-8 14-4 56 19 59-5 45-4 113 
8-3 5 1-504 30-4 31-2 14-4 12:4 17-7 15-2 47 20-4 62-4 44 |14 
6-2 3-6 | 1-327 er ttt 2 ee. 15 12-6 16 13-3 50 18-3 50 42-5 |15 
7:3 5-5 | 1-43 rae te eo 16-2 11-4 16-4 13-9 46 19 58 43-1 |16 
7-2 4-7 | 1-367 DOW | dak. Ribs 14-3 13-9 15-9 14-7 65 19-2 60 44-7 |17 
6 4-4] 1-495 29-3 30 14-4 11-4 15-7 14 54-7 19-6 .| ees: 45-7 |18 
7:5 3-7] 1-484 28 Stes 15 11-5 16 13-7 79°5 18-7 58-9 41-2 }19 
71 3-4] 1-422 28-6 23°5 15-6 10-5 15-7 15-4 57-5 18 66-5 41-7 |20 
7-9 3-6 | 1-765 34-5 24-6 15-3 11-9 17-0 15-6 56-7 18-5 54-6 42-6 
7:7 4-8 | 1-477 29-4 27-9 15 11-3 16-3 16-2 57-4 19-2 56-5 43-3 191 
75 2-6} 1-600 30-7 25 14-7 10-8 17-0 15-4 45 18-8 62-5 44. 199 
7-4 4-1 | 1-625 31-8 25 12-5 11-3 17-4 15-2 54-3 18-7 55-6 42-6 |23 
8 4 1-787 32-7 O72 ben ay: 12-9 16-5 15-5 52-7 18 58 40-9 |24 
8-8 3-3 | 1-883 36-4 20-9 15 11-5 17-4 14-8 61-3 18-8 58-6 41-9 195 
7:8 3-3 | 1-805 34-4 yy eam ee ea 12-6 17 15-3 47 18-2 59-5 42-7 196 
7 3 1-631 32-7 25 15 11-1 17-5 15-4 69 18-2 58 41-4 |97 
74 3-5] 1-624 31-3 SOU eae. 10-9 16-4 14-9 58 17-5 58-7 43-3 198 
77 4 1-785 Pe Ry a (eae et en ae 11 17-5 15-9 60-7 15-9 50-7 43-9 129 
8-5 3-8 | 1-658 po yall Ri eine | 08 Sn 11-6 17-6 15-8 65 15-8 48 41-2 130 
7-7 3-5 | 1-650 33-5 Den te ae 10-5 16-5 15:6. Lee eee oh 16-2 61 42-1 131 
7-6 3-8 | 1-605 29-8 ye Pee a 12-1 16-8 14-9 48.2 17-6 56-5 40-8 132 
8 3-6] 1-643 34-8 9408 Ine ae... 13-1 17-6 15 65 18-7 55 41-3 133 
8-2 4-1] 1-582 33-7 S01; seek... 12-5 17-6 15-4 55 18-5 57 41-7 134 
7-9 3 1-600 et ete oa 15 12-4 16-8 Ae Oe Rea Te Ted Pome sae 42-8 135 
7-5 3-1] 1-720 33-7 Sie Watitck. . 12 16-8 1 ae Pe Pee | (plier ae 40-8 136 
7-3 3 1-633 31-8 2525, Melahe, 12-1 17-2 the odes. 19 59-7 41 137 
7:3 3 1-720 34-3 4e7 (ant. 11-9 16-4 1, OM Ce ae | 17-1 52 41-1 138 
7-5 3-7] 1-742 34-4 Dae th Nie Oe ae 12-6 16-7 14-9 44.7 19-8 45 42-1 139 
71 2-71 1-646 30-9 Sige |e ee 11-8 16-4 15-3 47 19-1 54 40-7 140 
7°3 7} i1s793 30-7 one iiae,.8. 10-3 15-5 15-1 42 Va eanen | 40-4 141 
7-2 3-6} 1-900 36-1 yah id Gee oe 11-8 16-7 Tee OS eee 3 AOI Canebnene. 41-5 142 
7-3 2-9| 1-677 Soe ene, 10-8 16-8 15) ASR om, 10:4 Le dee 40-3 143 
8-2 4 1-850 37-8 27-5 15 12-9 16-6 16-6 55 20 47 43-7 144 
71 4-5] 1-676 SAS: ha anes 17-7 13-6 17-5 17 62-7 20 49-3 47-8 145 
8-5 4-7 | 2-084 PCa a Sees So 15-7 13-5 17-6 16-8 63 20 52-4 47-6 146 
7:8 4-9] 2-112 44.9 35 17-2 12-5 17-9 17-1 68:5 19-8 53-8 44-9 147 
8-7 3-4] 1-925 37-7 27-5 15-3 11-1 16-1 16 63-3 19-8 55 43-6 148 
8-4 453 | \2-373 42-3 29-5 16 12-4 17-5 17-7 60-5 19-7 49-3 44-2 149 
7-6 4-5 | 2-218 SOR Ks eee 15 12-7 17-7 17-5 58-5 19-2 51 44-8 |50 
8-4 4-8 | 2-180 Ato’ | =e Bae: 15-2 11-4 17-6 15-6 62-7 19-0 48-6 43-4 
8 4:6] 2-130 4558 be Gee 15-3 10-8 17-2 15-1 60-3 18-8 47-5 42-1 [51 
8-7 5 9-98 eh Wee. 15-1 11-9 18 16 65-1 19-2 49-7 44-7 152 
8-9 Bet | 112830 | | 34:5 |.2:4.45. 16-2 Wi-1 17-5 15-9 64:5 21-3 52-0 46-5 
8-2 5-3 | 2-000 S7sOr LE wae. 14-4 11-5 17-9 15-9 64-4 20-3 53-1 46-2 
9 4-9} 1-390 rare a ge ae 18-6 10-7 18-7 15-9 64-8 23-3 51-7 47-5 153 
9-2 5 2-010 SGT Ete. 14-6 thet 16-9 15-5 66-1 20-9 52-2 45-6 154 
9-1 5-3 | 1-92 See (eek. 17 11 16-6 16-1 62-5 20-7 51 46-8 |55 
8-3 5-5 | 1-626 309 1.1 .A.te8. 16-9 11-7 17-5 16-1 61-8 20-7 51-8 45-2 156 
8-5 4-9] 1-84 ets Wel Sh ese 14-5 11-5 17-9 16 63-2 21 55 45-9 |57 
8-8 5-5 | 1-86 Lin i See et a 11-8 18-5 16-3 65-7 20-7 55 46 15g 
8-7 5-8 | 1-17 OC Ue eae 16-2 12 17-5 16 61-8 20-2 50:3 45 159 
8-3 5-4 | 1-82 oy ad See eae 20 11-6 14-4 15-1 60 91-1 49-3 44-1 169 
7-2 6 1-44 Ty i ee 17 11-7 19-2 17 58-4 20-4 49-4 45-2 |61 
%-9 5-1] 2-098 40-6 25-0 19-0 10-4 17-3 14-6 60-0 20-6 48-5 42-4 
8-9 Gc a Me eee, 2 ep 20 10-9 18-2 16-3 63-7 22 57-5 47-2 162 
8-5 6-7] 2-41 42-5 25 20 10 19-2 15 65-7 24 55 48-3 |63 
9 4-2] 2-38 Ate Pee ee ee hee 11 18-5 15-2 63 23-5 52-3 46 164 
7-6 4-8] 1-94 Ed ae a a 16-5 10 16-4 13-4 55-2 19-2 42-7 37 165 
7 4-81 1-85 cc al ee. 8 pe ee 9-8 15-3 14-3 53-5 17-1 39-2 38 166 
7-9 4-9 | 2-05 Oo te ae Re Be eae 10-2 16-6 13-4 59-2 18-5 45-1 37-7 167 
6-9 5-1| 1-88 ctr) pt ep cae an ee oe 11-6 16-5 13-6 55-8 19-6 48-2 42 168 
77 5 2-67 Ce i ee 19-3 10 17-5 15-6 64 20-6 48 43 |69 


39726—8 
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LOCALITY 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
1—Sydney. 08.33. . See 
2—New Glasgow........ 
38—Ambherst............. 
4—Halifax:: ih..66 beet 


O—=Truro, ee ae ae 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average). 
8—Moncton............. 


11—Bathurst............. 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebec.............. 
13—Three Rivers......... 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
15=Sorelies, Weenie. 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. Johns............. 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreal............ 
20S alee ae ct ee 


21—Ottawa.............. 
22—Brockville........... 
23—Kingston............. 
24—Belleville............ 


26—Oshawa.............. 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 
31—Hamilton............ 


34—Guelph............... 
35— Kitchener............ 
36—Woodstock........... 
37—Stratford............. 
38—London.............. 


41—Windsor.............. 
ADSI veisexcs.c oka 


44—North Bay........... 
45—Sudbury............. 
46—Cobalt....2.....00008 


ere eeee serene 
eeeeee 
ceeeecs esos 


ee ececoes 


Manitoba (average)........ 
61—Winnipeg............. 
562—Brandon............. 

Saskatchewan (average)... 
58—Regina............000. 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon............ 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 


ee eecesesee 


British Columbia(average) 
62—Fernie................ 
63—Nelson............... 
CST rail ee ee ee 
65—New Westminster.... 
€6—Vancouver........... 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
birch. 1p. Six-rogmed honses not extensively ocanunied 


Granulated, 
per lb. 


OOO RH SONI W OBES DWH WAITS OL 
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QaASry BSawhcm cwcmc WoO HONOR ADTWORBRAWWOOHHH 


CO HO? OD > NIAID NI SIO 9 


Sugar 


6-3 


k= CO GD OF > CO pm OO CO ee 2 


k= CO CO GY Or O1 GO ©1 CO bo co Hm ATCO 69 CO SS STH > CO DD NT CO DD OT CONWWWRWODH CO reco bo OO WO AJ O00 SI SIT 


per lb. 
Tea (kind most sold) 


Coffee, medium, 
Cocoa, pure, 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


unsweetened, 
per $ lb. tin 


es | ff fl ef ef | eS | Lf 


bo 
a 


20-4 


JUNE, 1937 


XXX, per quart 
ground, per lb. 
per lb. 

standard, per bar 
United States 
stove, per ton 


Pepper, pure, black, 
per lb. 


Starch, laundry, 


3 
3 
2 
a 
~~ 
a 
< 


Vinegar, spirit, 
Cream of tartar, 
Soap, laundry, 
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b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
hv workingmen hut some at $35-$50. according to condition and 
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Wood . Rent 
8 ann 
3 g rs 3 & S Six-roomed 
2 = co . “2, on © +4 on $ pe oe eon house ley 
) i g @ i) ay 72 - | house with] incomplete 
£8 a =§ B38 68 $48 S25 rt -| & 8|modern con- piedern 
8 & o Sb ro BP a, an Cm, BD me 2 |S’u| veniences, con- 
2B va ao a2 8 8 = 28 ssa & |] per month | veniences 
ma a jan) se a = Oo la per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ g ec. | c. $ $ 
9-383 12-223 9-524 11-341 7-236 8-494 7485) 26-7 | 9-6 23-447 17-231 
7-975 9-550 6-500 7-667 5-250 6-750 6-250] 29-5 | 9-8 21-417 14-583 
6-50— 7-25 9-50 6-00 TROND a boc ectin ra yu [ae Cot ts Ore ed Pear rae es 29-3 | 9-9]16-00-26-00 }12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 7-70 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 30 10 {15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 LO SOG Te ccsesa’sc cape eet meer eee + he a ete a Fe eds fee eee me | et pen i 27-3 {10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-25 11-00 |8-00-10-00} 9-00-11-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6-50 | 31-7 | 9-4123-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
Brahe Aida Sci ly 4 Sesnin Sori a Eis ee ceNee cea (77 Rem ee eral (Do, Rc: RR Oe ee ee ey (ere er 30 9-7|18-00-25-00 }14-00-18-00 | 5 
GILG: se sep Sheged ace RRR oe | Me: Lees Bet | oat EB Pd a nok Se 28-5 | 9-7/18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
8-500-9-400 10-800 9-000 19-500 6-599 7-500 9-000c} 28-0 | 9-8/18-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-219 11-500 7:000 8-500 5-590 6-500 7-500] 28-0 | 9-7 22°875 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-00¢ 6-00¢ 7:00g 5:00¢ 6-00¢ g 29-6 | 9-51/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
11-25-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 27-7 | 9-6]18-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 
9-00-11-00 BAU Os Hacer asec ee tal PR ee cs sae «Rte HIS es Sees secerel et sificcaateors o scstew oes 26:9 | 9-5 25-00 18-00 |10 
TA a) (SEE catsasibe tec Ay CEL ue chee) (ceca MRD: Ped Pikes Sisk ial (ER ee A) Ce fae aad 27-8 }10 20-00 15-00 }11 
8-933 11-438 10-632 12-001 8-058 8-868 8-450) 23-2 | 9-2 20-778 14-938 
10-00 10-50 12-00¢ 12-00c 10-67c 10-67c 6-75c} 20-9 | 9-8/20-00-28-00 j............ 12 
7:00 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7:00c 8-00c}] 25-6 | 8-7/20-00—-28-00 }14-00-20-00 | 13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 23-9 | 9-6)/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 }14 
Bid Se a Me ARAS il Ieee, cin Nite, ees ol eee Reta tee! IBA nenie ca serie BE | nt evista nt Cdl (ae Patera Vien MRA eee Ge OOM 20-5 | 9-1/15-00-17-00 } 8-00-12-00 15 
7-75 |11-25-12-00 10-83¢ 12-17c 8-67c 9-67 6-50c] 21-8 | 9-6)18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
Bo pr ie co Ie = aod Crd tal (oo Ra AMEE Oh PACS ee | | Rear < idl | Se amen SG ee Seen 20-4 | 9-5}18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
eho Sights 8 a] Mana Mio alata! bos a5 LE call Re Ra wel Re Cee eaeet | lect eave ne JK eat Seen Ree 24-1 | 9-1/10-00-12-00 } 6-00- 8-00 18 
8: ns He 10-00-11-00 13-33 |13-67-16-00 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00 | 25-6 | 9 |19-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |19 
CES Ur (Re inns chee Ie cre MG Aer ee nal DRE chat oa oe ee 25-9 | 8-7)18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 120 
10. 367 12-241 10-059 11-943 8-103 9-688 8-519} 24-8 | 9-3 25-054 18-589 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 22-9 | 9-3/20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 }21 
8-50 | IE 0 Se. | eS ee teen eee cel ean ae S| eee 23-9 | 9 |18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-8 | 9-4]18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
9-00-12-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 SOOM ere sees. a) inion 23-5 | 9-5)18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 }24 
9-5 13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 22-3 | 9 120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |25 
8-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-5 | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 26 
9-7 13-00 8:00 | 9-50-10-00 7-00 Ss Oss Nistacciie bye 24-1 | 9-6/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-25 10°75 14-00 16:00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25 8-8)27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
8-00 11-00 g g g g g 24 8-9}20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 }29 
8-00g}11-00-12-00g g gz g g g 23-2 | 9-3/24-00-35-00 |16-00-24-00 |30 
-00 1-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 23-7 | 8-8]25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 {31 
9-00 TOOO! be naccce sens TASOOF Pec t eee 12-00 8-25c] 24-5 | 9-5}23-00-30-00 |15-00-24-00 |32 
10-00-11-50 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c] 24 9 -6)22-00-27-00 ]16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 8-00 et Da| | Gis RRA oe 24-4 | 9-4122-00-27-00 }14-00-22-00 134 
8-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 T1360, Ul lige Gene eee rege 24-4 } 9-4]/22-00-30-00 |15-00-23-00 |35 
9-00-12 -00 A OG eetear raters: cl euebiess cascizate i reNeere caters tidc. | Sie ce see coche ee 22-7 | 8-8]/20-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |36 
12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 TA OOM Nas ccas e's G15 eto 24-2 | 9-8/20-00-27-00 }15-00-20-00 |37 
10-50-12 -00g]10-50-12-00¢ 13-00ge 11-00ge 6:-00ge] 25 9-3}22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
10-50-11-50 1G UE ES, ise eae 14-00-16: 00 Mier cone ated 12-00c¢ 8-00c} 24-8 | 9-4120-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |39 
8-00-11-00 TRO OS tee uerecsise crete eee hrstey eva oid op ee okey cal'oo:s | Sane Ree Re reda Da, acts OS 22 9-1)/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 140 
9-00-11-00g]10- lege’ -50g g 14-00-16 -00g¢ g 10-00-12 -00gc]7-00-10-00ge] 23 9-2}23-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
7°75- 8:25 PANO ay Wtaisc: Ae PSeBS| loonie coco Sen CPCEEMIET EH © SoCo DC OER ico oe etnies 24-7 | 9-6]22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {42 
8-50 12.00 Ja tinithae oer, acne 8 Nope ai Inara ISS. eG RREN Aoacin HCI cuts 23-2 | 9-7119-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 | 43 
13-00 US Ae clog Nocera OE oe Oe ea eee ee 30 RHA St emt oe Se nee 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50¢ 8-50 9-00c 10-00c] 28-2 |10 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
JIBS Ub Gah Se SR eet OE DCs fee one ee 8: 25> 9-O0Clo 305... ss 31 9-3 17-50 15-00 |46 
14-50 16-00 8-50 9-50 7:50 SOOM eractelecce siete s 35 9-4 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9-3119-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 /48 
12-00-13-00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6-25 a SON Naan, os soi 26-7 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13-00 12:25 6-50 7°25 5-50 Oe 2 Odie esc SES 25:7 | 9-3/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
8-813 Wc OSS |e sant cklscal etc nates a 7-083 7-938 7-500) 26-2 | 9-6 24-250 17-500 
Beals: POONA 2515 OON| daanorci. cscetines otis. + 6-00-8-75 | 6-75- 9-50 8-00 | 25 9-7|22-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |51 
5-75-11- rk 3 OO=1 GOO aers. s oeenne lioness. 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-3 | 9-4118-00-22-00 {12-00-18-00 |52 
8-000 GOSS eee ea ateoile etcccalenrewiede 5:313 7-625 9-000) 28-6 |10-1 24-750 18-375 
4-75-12-50h 1 [bead Paes ae 2 4 [ae WOO ef §-50=9-00) fo nids008e ese 26-5 |10-3125-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LO SOO mls Meer cece cil eremeacscls Coc 3-75-4-50 | 5-25- 6-00 }............ 29-7 110 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
7-00- 8-75h LOOM amen. comer cesere ares oe 6:25-6:75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-1 | 9-9]20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h LUCE rar: Sotdcoucl AIS RITES CSO co oo 8-00-10 -00c 11-00c} 29 10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 D1 D0 less eset tee ineivtean oe: sivas 5°500 6-500 4-000} 29-1 | 9-8 22-750 17-000 
g gz g g gz g g 30 9-5}20- wae 00 |14-00- lee 00 |57 
6 QOD Fetish aera att. cars reeves. Saiod |. athe Ete oe RRs sa RR cd eee 30 10 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00g 6-002 32-6 |10 {18- 00-28: 00 |15- 00-20: 00 159 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-002] 26 9-6]18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
CEU Y CPM ayon (la) 01 [eee Bans Sera Reet, ec ct. EN [Stat eS | 2 ots | Neo aa os eee 4-00 | 27 10 |20-00-27-00 14-00-20-00 61 
9-921 MICNOO en ectalneh onesie tes 6-469 6-911 4-804] 33-3 {10-2 22-375 16-875 
See SE RE wince eR MAG LD cept toot cee tcdobat. sos epeldsa: Actes [ielo. cP ORD: 2.5: SEER, cine fl Se wise ES 37 10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 Be Ose es casita csi ot 6:50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-00 | 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 ASOD weet ce mene tee ace c.88 6:25-6:50 | 7-25- 7-50 G2 500). 0} 2s 9-5|25-00-32-00 }20-00-25-00 |64 
9-50-10-50 LORDS | FPS. cc Ste | ARs Wika... Oe baeenee oe 5-00 3-50 | 30 10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
9-50-10-50 RO TD sles saben ehare oro, hs a oa « flocoaemagese iets 6-25 4-25 | 30-8 | 9-7|22-00-25-00 |17-00-20-00 |66 
8-75-10-75 Ui eta cael | aa tert 4-50-5-50 | 6-20-7-30 4-77c}| 30-9 |10-5}17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
Mo Oris 20s leet. ies ost eee be Seen. « see lble hay |b + cco ben bere STOO secre ioe 31-2 |10 {(20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-009 |68 
2 OOS A OOS ats creerdne co Weaae eatin ot le aisin. ccs 'ois aus 5-00-10-00i] 7-00-12-00i]............ 33 11-7/20-00-30-00 }15-00-20-00 |69 


price per cord from price quoted. 


conveniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


h. Including lignite. 


i. Including 
8. Delivered 
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(Continued from Page 698) 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-| Sun- | All 
= Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122, 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 toe 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936 109 140 133 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Oct. 1936 112 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936 113 141 135 114 154 128 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 alee 154 131 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 


the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices were considerably higher in 
May than in the previous month. In beef 
sirloin steak averaged two cents per pound 
higher at 26:9 cents while shoulder roast 
was up from 13:6 cents per pound to 14:8 
cents. The prices in May 1986 were 23-2 
cents and 12-9 cents per pound respectively. 
Mutton, leg roast, was up in the average 
from 23-2 cents per pound in April to 24 
cents in May. The price of eggs again aver- 
aged lower in most localities decreases being 
greater in the western provinces than else- 
where. ‘The Dominion average for fresh 
grades was down from 26-8 cents per dozen 
to 25-5 cents. ‘Creamery butter averaged 
30:8 cents per pound as compared with 30:5 
cents in the previous month and 26-8 cents 
in May 1936. Higher bread prices were 
reported from several cities and the Dominion 
average was up from 6-8 cents per pound in 
April to 7 cents in May. Flour also was 
fractionally higher at 4:6 cents per pound. 
The price in May 1936 was 3-4 cents per 
pound. Potatoes were down in the average 
from $1.93 per ninety pounds in April to 
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(NDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 









t 
Commodities Com- | 1913} 1918} 1920] 1922} May] May| May] May| May] May| May| May|April] May 
modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
SATE COMIMOGILICS. sass aorta tee 567 =| 64-0)127-4)155-9) 97-3]100-2) 97-9) 93-4) 89-7) 66-7) 71-1) 72-2) 71-8] 86-1) 85-1 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1]127-9]167-0} 86-2}102-6}101-3] 84-0] 85-3] 61-0} 65-2] 68-0] 65-7] 91-4] 88-6 
II. Animals and their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1] 96-0] 97-8}102-5}108-4]102-6} 58-6} 65-9] 69-2) 69-0] 77-1] 76:9 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPTrOGUCLS Ee tt oe Cee te 85 | 58-2)157-1]176-5]101-7|100-1} 93-7] 91-8] 83-0} 68-9] 74-2] 70-5] 69-1] 73-8] 73-5 
IV Beds Byoed Products and 
PAN ObP maa eon shiiog 49 63-9} 89-11)154-4}106-3]100-2} 99-0] 94-1] 89-7] 59-5] 65-7) 63-9] 68-2] 78-41 78-5 
V. Iron Hee Its Products...... 44 68-9]156-9}168-4]104-6]100-4} 94-0} 94-4] 91-4] 84-5] 87-4! 87-4] 87-8]103-7/103-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
their products............ 18 | 98-4}141-9]135-5) 97-3] 97-6] 91-7| 99-2] 80-6] 64-7] 64-5] 70-7] 68-3] 89-3} 85-5 
VII. pron herbs Minerals and 
Products acco eras 83 56-8} 82-3]112-2]107-0] 98-5} 91-1} 92-3] 90-8] 83-2} 85-5) 85-3] 85-4) 85-6] 86°6 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LICUSMEN eRe cena tess 77~=«| 63-41118-7|141-5}105-4] 99-7] 95-4) 95-5] 93-5) 81-2) 81-9] 79-8] 77-2] 82-6] 81-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1} 96-9]100-4) 95-1) 93-0] 91-3] 70-8] 73-8] 73-0] 73-2] 78-9]..... 
Foods, beverages and to- 
baccor eye. Senet, dank ae 126 61-8]119-0}150-8) 90-2) 99-6} 98-5] 96-5] 98-1] 64-3] 68-8] 69-5] 70-1] 80-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3}101-4/100-9} 92-8] 90-7] 86-7) 75-1) 77-1] 75-4] 75-3] 77-7|..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7}133 -3]164-8] 98-81100-3]101-0} 93-1] 87-1] 63-2] 67-2] 70-6] 68-1] 89-O]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1] 97-2] 92-4} 94-9] 91-5) 84-9) 89-1] 89-9] 89-9] 91-9]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1]139-0)171-0} 98-2]101-6]101-9| 92-9} 86-6} 60-8) 64-8] 68-4] 65-7] 88-7]..... 
Building and construction 
materialsaseese ee oe 111 67-0|100-7|144-01/108-7)| 99-7] 96-3] 99-1] 92-9} 75-6} 83-1] 81-0} 84-9] 97-9]..... 
Manufacturers’ materials. 267 69-5]148-1]177-3} 95-8}100-8}103-1] 91-5) 85-2) 58-3) 61-7] 66-3] 62-4] 87-1]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Wels? O(c) Uo (Lorne eget aby, Serer a 186 59-2}134-7)176-4} 91-2/101-7} 99-2] 83-8] 82-5} 60-9] 63-7| 66-0] 63-3] 85-9]..... 
PSA Tira eRe Se cet 105 70-1}129-0]146-0} 95-9} 96-5] 99-71104-5] 99-1) 60-1] 67-2] 69-6) 70-5} 78-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-11132-6]160-6} 88-0}100-3)107-5) 93-0} 91-9] 51-2] 57-0) 64-1] 64-8] 91-4] 87-7 

Pigs Marines Los OMe eee, 16 65-9)111-7)114-1] 91-7/100-2]101-0}103-6] 94-0] 58-7] 68-3] 66-7! 65-3} 68-7]..... 
LTT BlOresti tartan eotra eirn eke ce 57 60-1) 89-7)/151-3]106-8)}100-2) 98-9} 94-0] 89-5) 59-7] 65-9) 64-0] 68-1] 78-1]..... 
Vere Minera levee ircticases ¢ ccs io 203 67-9)115-2}1384-6]106-4] 98-9] 90-9] 92-6] 88-5] 79-4] 82-1] 81-9] 82-3} 89-6)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-8}154-1] 94-7] 99-7|100-9] 93-0] 88-5} 56-0} 62-3] 66-3) 66-2! 87-5]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8]127-7/156-5}100-4) 99-8] 95-3] 91-1] 88-9] 70-4) 73-0] 72-3] 71-7) 80-5]..... 








+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: —weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended May 28, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


$1.70 in May, decreases being reported from 
nearly all cities. Granulated sugar was again 
fractionally higher at 6:5 cents per pound. 
United States anthracite coal was down from 
an average price of $14.76 per ton in April 
to $1438 in May. 

Following are the prices for Welsh coal, 
“cobbles” and ‘French nuts”: Halifax $15.50; 
Charlottetown $12.90; Moncton $15.50; Saint 


John $14; Quebec $13; Three Rivers $15 and 
$14; Sherbrooke $15 and $15.50; St. Hya- 
cinthe $14; Montreal $13.50 and $13.75; Ot- 
tawa $15.25; Kingston $14.50; Belleville $15; 
Peterborough $15.75; Oshawa $14.50; Toronto 
$14 and $13.50; Galt $16; St. Thomas $16; 
Cobalt $18; Timmins $18; Port Arthur 
$17.25; Fort William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commer- 
cial and industrial countries appeared in the 
April issue of the Lasour GaAzErts. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
108:9 for April, an advance of 1:5 per cent 
for the month. There were advances in nine 
of the eleven groups, decreases being reported 
in the miscellaneous foods and tobacco and 
the non-ferrous metals groups. 

The Statest index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 104-3 at the end of April, a 
decrease of 2-4 per cent for the month. De- 
creases were reported in vegetable foods, min- 
erals, textiles, and sundries, the largest de- 
crease being in the mineral group which de- 
clined 9-8 per cent. 

Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 152 at the beginning of May, an increase 
of 0-7 per cent over the April figure, which 
was the same as the previous five months. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 532 for April as compared with 537 for 
March, a decrease of 0-9 per cent for the 
month. The greatest decrease was in the 
mineral group which declined 10-2 per cent. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris on the base 1914=100, 
was 581 for the first quarter of 1937, an increase 
of 7-6 per cent over the previous quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 105-8 for April, a decrease of 
0:3 per cent from the March index number 
which was 106-1, and an increase of 2-0 per 
cent over the figure for April, 1936. The most 
marked decrease was one of 9-0 per cent which 
occurred in the non-ferrous metal group. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 125-1 for 
April, showing an increase of only 0-08 per 


cent from that of the previous month. No 
marked changes were recorded in any of the 
groups. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay 
on the base July, 1914=100 was 103 for Febru- 
ary, a decrease of 1:0 per cent for the month. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base 1914=100, was 104 for March, 
showing no change from the two previous 
months’ levels. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ index number, on the base 1926—100, 
was 87:8 for March an advance of 1-7 per cent 
for the month. Increases were reported in all 
but two groups, fuel and lighting materials and 
chemicals and drugs which declined very 
slightly. The greatest increase was in the 
metal and metal products group which in- 
creased 4-7 per cent; the farm products group 
increased 3-0 per cent, while the building ma- 
terials group and the miscellaneous group each 
increased 2-8 per cent. 


Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in con- 
tinuation of Bradstreet’s index number) which 
is based on the sum total of the prices per 
pound of 96 articles of common use, was 
$11-8150 at April 1, an increase of 4-1 per cent 
for the month. There were increases in nine 
of the thirteen groups, while three of the re- 
mainder showed slight decreases and one was 
unchanged. The largest increase was in the 
metals group. 


Dun’s index number, based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$205:550 at April 1, an increase of 0-2 per cent 
for the month. Increases were recorded in 
the breadstuffs, meat, miscellaneous foods, and 
clothing groups, while there were decreases in 
the dairy and garden foods, metal, and mis- 
cellaneous groups. 


Cost or Livine—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board, on the base 
1923100, was 88-3 for April, a rise of 0:5 
per cent for the month, with advances in all 
groups except fuel and light. This is an ad- 
vanee of 5:9 per cent over April, 1936, and 
23:2 per cent over the low point reached in 
April, 1933, but is still 11-8 per cent below 
the 1929 level. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Damages and Injunction Against Fur 
Workers’ Union in Winnipeg 


On May 6, 1937, Mr. Justice Adamson of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench gave 
judgment for $2,869.76 and costs against cer- 
tain officers of the International Fur Work- 
ers’ Union and members of Local Union No. 
91. He also granted a perpetual injunction 
restraining the defendants from “watching 
and besetting” the premises of A. and M. 
Hurtig, furriers, Winnipeg, 

and from walking up and down, marching or 

parading in the vicinity of the said store, 

building and premises or causing or procuring 
others to walk up and down, march or parade 
. and from shouting or causing others to 

shout in the vicinity. . . and from carrying 
or exhibiting or causing or procuring to be 
carried or exhibited in the vicinity of the 
said store, building and premises the signs 
referred to in the statement of claim. 
or any similar sign, poster or banner and from 
accosting, following, molesting, interfering 
with or intimidating the employees of the 
plaintiffs or any of them and from preventing 
or frightening or causing or procuring others 
to prevent or frighten such employees or any 
of them from working for the plaintiffs. 

The case arose from a strike called by the 
fur workers’ union in August, 1936, in about 
35 shops in Winnipeg employing approxi- 
mately 350 workers, when the employers re- 
fused to sign an agreement with the union 
providing for wage increases and a forty-hour 
week. At the end of September, all but eight 
of the employers, employing about 150 work- 
ers, were reported to have signed the agree- 
ment. It appears that a number of employers 
signed agreements before the strike and were 
not involved in the dispute. 

On October 9, following the filing by the 
Hurtig firm of a suit for $50,000 damages and 
an injunction, an interim order was granted 
by Mr. Justice Donovan restraining the union 
members from carrying placards appealing to 
the public to buy union-made goods and de- 
claring the plaintiff firm unfair to organized 
labour, and from shouting or making any 
disturbance or interfering with the public or 
with employees of the firm. On October 19, 
the injunction was amended by Mr. Justice 
Taylor by the insertion of the words, “wrong- 
fully and without lawful authority,’ taken 
from section 501 of the Criminal Code, On 
February 10 it was continued by Mr. Justice 
Dysart in force until the trial. 

Section 501 reads, in part: 

Everyone is guilty of an offence punishable 
on indictment or on summary conviction before 


two justices and liable on conviction to a 
fine not exceeding one hundred dollars, or to 


three months’ imprisonment with or without 
hard labour, who, wrongfully and without law- 
ful authority, with a view to compel any other 
person to abstain from doing anything which 
he has a lawful right to do, or to do anything 
from which he has a lawful right to abstain 


(f) besets or watches the house or other 
place where such other person resides or works 
or carries on business or happens to be; 

(g) attending at or near or approaching to 
such house or other place as aforesaid, in 
order merely to obtain or communicate infor- 
mation, shall not be deemed a watching or 
besetting within the meaning of this section. 


Mr. Justice Adamson quoted from the 
judgment in the English case of Lyons v. 
Wilkins (1899): 


The truth is that to watch or beset a man’s 
house with a view to compel him to do or not 
to do what is lawful for him not to do or to do 
is wrongful and without lawful authority un- 
less some reasonable justification for it is 
consistent with the evidence. Such conduct 
seriously interferes with the ordinary comfort 
of human existence and ordinary enjoyment of 
the house beset, and such conduct would sup- 
port an action on the case for a nuisance at 
common law. Proof that the nuisance 
was “peaceably to persuade other people” 
would afford no defence to such an action. 
Persons may be peaceably persuaded provided 
the method employed to persuade is not a 
nuisance to other people. 


It was then pointed out by Mr. Justice 
Adamson: 


The issue resolves itself into the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the acts and 
conduct complained of amount to a common 
law nuisance. . . There is really no dispute 
on the facts. The object and purpose of the 
strike and of these parades and disorders, 
which the defendants frankly admit took 
place, and are still taking place, are not in 
dispute. The object of the defendants, and 
others with them, is to make such a nuisance 
of themselves and so interfere with the plain- 
tiffs in the legitimate conduct of their busi- 
ness as to compel them to sign this agree- 
ment. There can be no doubt on the facts 
that the defendants have been and are caus- 
ing a nuisance. Acts which injure a man’s 
business, which keep the public away, inti- 
midate a number of his employees into absent- 
ing themselves, and make it necessary for 
him to convey his employees to and from 
work under police protection, are a nuisance 
at common law. They come clearly within 
See. 501 of the Criminal Code. Indeed, it 
is nothing more or les than mob law. The 
fact that such conduct has gone on for months 
in defiance and contempt of at least the 
spirit of an injunction of the Court, has been 
financed by money supplied by a foreign or- 
ganization to the extent of $30,000 or $40,000 
and has been largely led and organized by 
aliens, does not improve its appearance. It 
is not an isolated incident. It is a concerted 
organized effort, over a period of months, 
to get something by force or show of force. 
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It has been a conspiracy against public order 
from the beginning. Why public officials 
charged with the duty of keeping the peace 
and protecting property have not intervened 
is difficult to understand. That aliens should 
be allowed to remain here and conspire 
against public order indicates weakness some- 
where. One regrets having to make such 
a comment, but the injustice of permitting 
these people to be the mark of a mob over 
such a period, and the great evils which 
will inevitably result, compel it. Mob law 
is ‘being organized and is growing; how far 
is law going to bow before it? No doubt 
many of these young people are misled and 
ignorant of the seriousnes of their conduct 
and that they are guilty of an offence. It 
would amount to a very small thing if the 
authorities once made the position clear. 


Counsel for the defence contended that if 
the acts complained of were wrongful they 
were criminal under section 501 of the Crim- 
inal Code and that an injunction should not 
be granted to restrain acts prohibited by the 
criminal law. It was sought to base this 
argument on the judgment of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal in Dallas v. Felek (1934) 
where it was said: 


If there is a real case of “besetting and 
watching”. . . within the meaning of sec- 
tion 501 (£) of the Criminal Code the plain- 
tiffs remedy lies in a criminal prosecution. 
The equitable jurisdiction of the Civil Courts 
should not be extended to regulate public 
conduct. 


Mr. Justice Adamson pointed out that in Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers- Union v. 
Rother (1923), Mr. Justice Greenshields of the 
Quebec Court of King’s Bench had held:— 


The accomplishment of the act which would 
result in damages, may be restrained by the 
civil writ of injunction. A man may not be 
forced to stand quietly by and see his property 
destroyed because the criminal law may reach 
those who commit the act. The civil law will 
give him a remedy to prevent the destruction, 
and the criminal law may or may not impose 
‘a punishment on the offender. 


Reference was made also to the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Middleton of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario in Robinson v. Adams (1924) in 
which it was stated :— 


The equitable jurisdiction of a civil court can- 
not properly be invoked to suppress crime. Un- 
lawful facts which are an offence against the 
public, and so fall within the criminal law, may 
also be the foundation of an action based upon 
the civil wrong done to an individual, but when 
Parliament has, in the public interest, forbidden 
certain acts and made them an offence against 


the law of the land, then, wnless a right to 
property is affected, the civil courts should not 
attempt to interfere and forbid by their in- 
junction that which has already been forbidden 
by Parliament itself. Much less should the courts 
interfere when the thing complained of is not 
within the terms of the criminal law, although 
it may be rightly regarded as objectionable or 
even immoral, for then the civil courts by in- 
junction are attempting to enlarge and amend 
the criminal law. Government by injunction 
is a thing abhorrent to the law of England and 
of this Province. 


Mr. Justice Adamson held that in the case 
before him the defendants had caused the 
plaintiffs “substantial injury, expense and dam- 
age to their business” and that “there are num- 
erous cases in which an injunction has been 


granted in just such cases as this.” 


As to the protection afforded by section 501 
(g) of the Criminal Code, the Court held 
that— 

The evidence is that the attending or ap- 
proaching was not “in order merely to obtain or 
communicate information”; the object was to in- 
jure the plaintiffs in their business to such 
an extent that they would be compelled to sign 
an agreement. 


Notice of appeal against this judgment has 


been filed. Hurtig et al v. Reiss et al., Mani- 
toba Court of King’s Bench, May 6, 1937. 


Prosecution Under Ontario Act Fails Be- 
cause wages Schedule is Held Ultra Vires 


In the May issue of the Lasour GazETTE a 
summary was given of a decision of Mr. Justice 
McEvoy of the High Court of Justice of 
Ontario in an appeal from a conviction for 
violation of the schedule of wages for plumbers 
which was established for the Toronto district 


under the Industrial Standards Act. The appeal 


was allowed with costs on the ground that the 
order in council approving the schedule ex- 
ceeded the powers conferred on the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council in that it purported to 
apply to all persons employed as plumbers 
whereas under the Act it could be made to 
apply only to employees working for employers 
engaged in the industry. 

Basing his decision on a similar argument, 
Magistrate Burbidge of Hamilton on May 19 
dismissed a charge brought against a merchant 
of violating the painter’s schedule of wages 
by paying 50 cents an hour to two painters 
hired to do some painting in the defendant’s 
shop. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


1 (aes ieee employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June showed decided 
expansion, according to data tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,178 
firms, each employing a minimum of 15 
persons, the data being representative of all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The report- 
ing firms had 1,087,735 employees at June 1, 
as compared with 1,011,800 in the preceding 
month. This advance was greater than that 
recorded at June 1 in any other year for which 
information is available. The index of employ- 
ment (with the average for the calendar year 
1926 as the base equal to 100) stood at 114-3 
at June 1, 1937, as compared with 106-3 at 
May 1, 1937, and 102-0 at June 1, 1936. At 
the beginning of June in the preceding fifteen 
years, the index was as follows: 1935, 97:6; 
1934, 96-6; 1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 
1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 
107-2; 1926, 102-2; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 
98-5; 1922, 90-3, and 1921, 87-7. 


Unemployment in trade unions—At the 
beginning of June, 1937, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada stood at 9-5 as compared with per- 
centages of 11-1 at the beginning of May, and 
14-8 at the beginning of June, 1936. The 
June percentage was based on the reports 
received from 1,820 labour organizations 
comprising a membership of 194,921 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed that the number of placements 
effected each day during May, 1937, was 
considerably greater than that recorded during 
the previous month, as well as during May, 
1936, the major gains in industrial groups 
under both comparisons being in logging, and 
construction and maintenance, with the only 
decline of importance in farming. Vacancies 
in May, 1937. numbered 36,016, applications 

41473—14 


55,881 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 33,351. 


Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and - 
lighting, and rent was $17.20 at the beginning 
of June as compared with $17.28 for May, the 
slight decrease being due to the lower cost of 
foods and fuel. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $16.33 for June, 1936; 
$15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point.in recent 
years); and $21.44 for June, 1930. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 declined 
during the first two weeks of June and then 
turned upward during the remainder of the 
month, the advance being due mainly to 
higher prices for grains. For the week ended 
July 2 the index number was 86:2 as compared 
with 84-1 for the week ended June 11 and 
85-1 for that ended May 28. On a monthly 
basis the index number was 85:1 for May, 
1937; 72:3 for June, 1936; 71-4 for June, 1935; 
63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); and 93-4 for June, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 712 
gives the most recent statistics available 
reflecting industrial conditions in Canada. 
The index of the physical volume of business, 
after necessary adjustments for seasonal varia- 
tion, was about two per cent lower in May 
than in April but thirteen per cent higher than 
in May, 1936. Of the principal factors in the 
index mineral production was considerably 
higher in the month under review than in the 
previous month due mainly to higher exports 
of nickel, zinc and asbestos and to a greater 
production of coal. Gold shipments and 
exports of copper were lower. Other groups 
recording less important advances were manu- 
facturing, trade employment, and exports, the 
increase in the former being due in large part 
to higher automobile, iron, and steel produc- 
tion. Construction and electric power output 
showed substantial declines while carloadings 
also were slightly lower. In the former groups 
contracts awarded and building permits were 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 













































1937 1936 
June May April June May April 
’ Trade, external aggregate....... Cie HERMES eb ne eea  ? 178,284,089} 123,798,320) 137,540,468] 143,636,306) 100,181,180 

Imports, merchandise for 

COUSUMPLION....ceeeee ems CB Rin SER Nentstarcra 76,707,454 56,886,062 57,598, 132 59, 120,840 42,217,004 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............- 99,497,353 65,516, 661 79,181,200 83,819,751 57,423,830 
Gustomsiduty collectedss.ecccusim| a: es aoe eee 9,360,519 7,591,775 7,790,480 8,100,861 6,153,811 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNGES oye dee etal: «sa Ceres Simca ees tree 2,768,765,081| 3,376, 200,540] 3,135,569,349| 2,979,198,678) 2,773,756, 280 
Bank notes in circulation........ $ |.............- 110,177,504] 110,953,496) 123,245,784] 123,371,431] 120,015,322 
Bank deposits; S8VINZS......00... 9 |). weenie oes 1,573,466, 165| 1,583,327,255]) 1,504, 792,542) 1,526,915, 696] 1,536, 100,556 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |...........6-- 727,880,132} 710,442,224) 657,429,789] 699,774,131] 725,484,153 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 

Common stocksin.ieceut cis eines 129-2 132-2 136-2 113-8 112-8 115-9 

Preferred stocks..........++ese00- 99-3 100-2 103-1 76-2 74-6 76:0 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 72-9 74-5 77-9 73°3 76:6 78-5 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

NUMDOLA es Meet hietekds celeste 186-2 85-1 86-1 71-4 71-9 72+2 
(2) Prices, Retail, Family Bud- 

PEt Meares See ee aeeea 17-20 17-28 17-18 16-33 16-36 16-33 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted....... Pe 83-7 79-2 73°9 77-2 73-0 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............- 78-9 78-3 74:1 72-2 70:3 
(2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures..... 114-3 106-3 103-0 102-0 99-5 97-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 9-5 11-1 12-9 14-8 15-1 14-3 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue 

freightis:. ee Geka .- Cars 194,594 192,535 190,802 183,581 174,314 179,258 

Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 16,091,901 16,870,826 17,056,398 14,739,765 15,400, 121 15,041,771 
Operating Oxpenses.. o's se SFL. ae eee | aie So oer a els cele 12,500, 224 12,472,435 12,153,730 11,341,511 
Canadian Pacific Railwa 
gross earnings....... Apion el Sin Lun veremu ns ts 4 11,834, 197 11,870,019 10,957,610 11, 222,507 10,580, 236 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
TENES ... sscin bs ale he os ae soe || a ome ae 10,259,978 10,021, 609 9,782,061 9,772,218 9,242,778 
Steam railways, freight in 
ton-miile sin Picdiis bas lsieniae Sula a eevee est... Seka SERIE ee 2,361,697,460] 1,775, 226,284] 1,989,966,915| 2,080,508,091 
Building permits.........-.---- D wall viadi avaaeeks. « 5,399,489 6,098,036 4,657,000 4,836,358 3, 2oue O00 
(7) Contracts awarded.........- $ 30,369, 600 24,170,500 24,426, 600 20,803,000 14,962,800 9,815,100 
Mineral Production— 

Ig WON eens etl fareis te eeeeeee tons 78,278 78,147 68,138 56,362 58,832 54,045 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons 118, 744 120,843 121,426 82,196 94, 602 107,220 

Ferro-alloys........:.0s20+s tons 2,635 6,201 5,965 5,307 Qyival 4,437 

Lead 84, 183, 050 35,154,985 28,523,448 32,047,660 33,670,727 

31,649,474 SBA OM 29,988,104 29, 629,858 23,704,058 

41,561, 784 41,989, 288 31,421,070 35,044,332 35,491, 618 

18, 462,389 20, 266, 884 14,070,491 11,815, 188 11,018,947 

340, 125 S237087 316,670 308,492 299, 269 

1,352,580 1,488,350 1, 656, 683 1,419, 146 1, 61,621 

‘ 1,075, 605 973, 142 1,033,241 997,109 936,933 

Crude petroleum imports......-al.]. 0.2... 0... 2. [eee cece eee eee 56,307,660] 153,620,000] 103,520,000} 54,140,000 

Rubber imports.......++++++++- das | hime ont mere est 4 ciedtedits We 1 3,009, 970 4,574,000 4,975,000 2,416,000 

Cotton, raw, imports.......-.-- Hors iter: sect (Ain Aaa ap 8,629,000 7,416,000 9,859,000 7,123,000 

Wool, raw, imports...........+- Lee fate a, Ge a Bal LAREN | Rs 3,663,000 3,150,000 3,084,000 1,670,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

DIB seen 5 Pas Calle mies SAMOS TRS PR «bs 314,736,968} 223,109,849] 275,711,760)  256,644,426).............. 
Flour production...........++. brlad « 2) sim Je 900, 288 1,051,564 1,149,000 1,196,339 1,009, 464 
(*) Sugar, manufactured........ Toe mere ateate 2 87,559,375] 49,055,445] 92,455,000] 86,330,367] 46,454,928 
Foot wear production. cseeeee ePAlTS| oo... eee eee 2,239, 211 2,219, 297 1,721, 182 1,795,518 2,065,587 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............ Kwon as 74,231,000 77,429,000 67,623,000 67,194,000 72,154,000 
Sales of insurance..........-+++- an eee ys sh eee 31,559,000 32,577,000 30,903,000 28,189,000 28,601,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS], se eee. 309, 230 298,350 270,050 287,070 258,720 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|_............. 17,980 12,927 13,126 16,389 20, 247 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

RUSUMESS iy ean thetere oe le ease loro a nie a ere (9) 121-6 124-0 111-1 107-6 111-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION......¢.0¢0+]..cccccscccsce (9) 125-3 128-8 113-0 108-5 113-1 

MineraliProduction otc aci- oo) fee eapasmeercs (2) 191-4 185-2 160-6 165-5 174-1 

Manufacturing»! ecs«: seinen si] + cies nlslawishes 9 5 « (9) 121-1 120-3 111-3 106-4 110-7 

COnStTUGHION coc eee see ec eer (9) 56-4 85-7 48-2 39-5 39-3 

Hlectrie power..5e, slew ses ess ol aes coma kia (9) 232-3 239-3 215-8 210-3 223-0 
W)ISPRIBUTION iis MAae tecteioie sve siel| seein oats eae Neel Secialerereic ae 110-5 105-6 104-9 104-8 

Trade employment.........+.+2+s]....cccssesee- 132-8 130-4 127-4 128-4 125-1 

Carloadings 79°5 80-2 73°6 71-8 74-6 

Timportarcane weiner seiee sein as craciecrem tel eet ear era tela 101-6 88-7 82-9 87-6 

ESxpOrts:,.cocrs ths eae eee novgelell ae ce sGtas cotelee 108-1 106-3 104-3 106-5 109-8 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 


issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+For the week ended July 2, 1937. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. 
(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations, 
(5) Figures for four weeeks ending June 26, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 22 and April 24, 1937; June 13, May 16, 


and April 18, 1936. 


necessary for seasonal variation. 


(7) MaclLean’s 


Building Review. 
(?) Subject to revision. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when 
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much lower after correction for seasonal varia- 
tion. All of the above principal factors were 
higher in May, 1937, than in May, 1936. 
Information available for June shows whole- 
sale prices, employment, the number of cars 
of revenue freight, and the value of contracts 
awarded to be higher both as compared with 
the previous month and with June, 1936. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during June was 39, 
involving 7,461 workers and causing time loss 
of 66,037 man-working days. The most 
important disputes were those involving coal 
miners at Stellarton, N.S., gold miners at 
Wells, B.C., tannery employees at Toronto, 
Ont., men’s clothing workers at Sorel, P.Q., 
silk factory workers at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., 
enamelware factory workers at Hespeler, Ont., 
highway construction workers near New Glas- 
gow, N.S., and woollen factory workers at 
Renfrew, Ont. In May, 19387, there were 44 
disputes, involving 10,225 workers and causing 
time loss of 56,920 days, the principal disputes 
involving dress factory workers at Montreal, 
P.Q., knitting factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., and foundry workers at Sorel, P.Q. In 
June, 1986, there were 15 disputes, involving 
1,060 workers with a time loss of 3,310 days, 
none of the disputes causing considerable time 
loss. Of the thirty-nine disputes recorded for 
June, thirty-one were recorded as terminated, 
two resulting in favour of the employers 
involved, seven in favour of the workers con- 
cerned, three being partially successful, while 
compromise settlements were reached in ‘twelve 
cases and the results of seven disputes were 
recorded as indefinite. Eight disputes, involv- 
ing approximately 1,650 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 
These figures do not include those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions were 
no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or definitely declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


In accordance with the 


Report of provisions of the Unemploy- 
Dominion ment Relief and Assistance 
Commissioner Act, 1936, a report on its 


of Unempoy- 
ment Relief 


operations during the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1937, 
has been published recently. 
As in the case of preceding and similar enact- 
ments, the administration of this Act is under 
the authority of the Minister of Labour, Mr. 
Harry Hereford being the Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Unemployment Relief. 


The report gives statistics of disbursements 
under the Act as well as particulars respecting 
grants-in-aid, works in co-operation with the 
provinces, assistance in the drought areas, 
agreements under the Farm Improvement and 
Employment Plan, relief settlements, etc. 


A recapitulation of relief statistics reported 
by the provinces for the month of March, 1937, 
indicates that at that time the total number 
given direct relief was 1,207,990, of which 
246,092 were heads of families. These were 
preliminary figures only. 

In addition to a comprehensive review of 
relief administration under the 1936 Act, the 
report also presents a recapitulation of Domin- 
lon disbursements under the relief legislation 
of 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933, 19384 and 1985. The 
total of Dominion expenditure (exclusive of 
loans and advances) under the seven relief 
measures as at March 31, 1937, amounted to 
$262,825 810.42. 


Recently the Toronto Aca- 


Progress demy of Medicine an- 
in silicosis nounced the results of re- 
prevention search work in silicosis pre- 


vention. In view of the im- 
portance of this research to industrial health, 
particularly in mining, and because the results 
“represent the most outstanding contribution 
to the history of silicosis research,’ the De- 
partment of Labour requested a statement 
from the Banting Institute which collaborated 
with the McIntyre Mine in this work. In 
reply, Sir Frederick Banting, co-discoverer of 
insulin and director of the research institute 
which bears his name, wrote as follows: 


“The work on metallic aluminum as a pre- 
ventative of silicosis originated with Mr. Denny 
and Dr. Robson, of the McIntyre Porcupine 
Mine at Timmins. These two workers found 
that when small amounts of metallic aluminum 
dust were added to a solution containing 
silica dust, the amount. of silica which went 
into solution was very greatly diminished. 
Following this observation, they dusted groups 
of animals using quartz with aluminum and 
as a control of their experiments, quartz dust 
without aluminum. The lungs of these ani- 
mals were examined by Dr. Dudley Irwin, of 
this department, and rt was found that there 
was marked fibrosis in the lungs of those 
animals which had been dusted with quartz 
alone and practically no fibrosis in the lungs 
of the animals which had been dusted with 
quartz plus aluminum. 


“Robson and Denny found it difficult to 
extend these experiments on a large scale with 
the facilities available at the mine, and con- 
sequently, in January, 1937, they discussed 
their results with the Department of Medical 
Research and asked us to collaborate with 
them in a large scale experiment, in order 
to obtain the most possible information in 
the shortest possible time. It is thus seen 
that the original work was done by Denny 
and Robson at the McIntyre Porcupine Mine, 
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and to them must be attributed the credit 
for this most promising research in the field 
of silicosis. I may say that for nearly ten 
years there has been research on silicosis 
carried out in the Department of Medical 
Research, and I have kept in close touch 
with all new develapments, but the work of 
Denny and Robson is the most promising 
that I have yet seen. 

“At the present time a large number of 
animals are being dusted in this department 
and a number of workers, including Drs. Irwin 
and Franks, are engaged with a view to as- 
sisting Denny and Robson in their work.” 

In the July issue of the Canadian Medical 
Association Journal, the leading article is a 
preliminary report entitled “The Prevention 
of Silicosis by Metallic Aluminum,” which 
was presented. before the Toronto Academy 
of Medicine on June 15. This report is by 
J. J. Denny, MSc., metallurgical engineer; 
Dr. W. D. Robson, chief surgeon, McIntyre 
Mine, Schumacher; and Dr. Dudley A. Irwin, 
associate professor, Department of Medical 
Research, University of Toronto. 

After describing the preliminary investiga- 
tion, their report states:— 

“Various elements and compounds were then 
investigated, and on March 4, 1936, two of us 
(D. and R.) discovered at the McIntyre Mine 
that the presence of small amounts of metallic 
aluminum almost completely prevented silici- 
ous material from passing into solution. This 
discovery was made after investigating Heffer- 
nan’s theory, which was based on the work 
of Bragg. Heffernan suggests that silica is 
active when freshly fractured because of its 
molecular structure, which presents numerous 
unsatisfied oxygen atoms to interact with 
tissue elements. This suggested to us that if 
the unsatisfied oxygen atoms could be satis- 
fied with nascent hydrogen it might diminish 
the toxicity of silica in tissue and change a 
fibrotic response into a simple foreign body 
reaction.” 

They discuss their findings under three 
sub-headings, viz—chemical, dusting and patho- 
logical. Their experiments under the first in 
obtaining data on the quantitative and per- 
centage reduction in solubility of silicates 
through a mixture of small quantities of alum- 
inum were carried out in special beakers. 
Concerning this phase they reported, in part, 
as follows:— 

“Metallic aluminum (specific gravity 2-68), 
having a specific gravity about the same as 
quartz (specific gravity 2-66), will naturally 
remain in suspension in a dusty atmosphere 
as long as the silicious particles. We are of 
the opinion that the aluminum reacts as in 
the beaker when taken into the lung with 
the dangerous dusts. That is, that the rapid 
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initial rise and concentration of the solution 
of the silicious material is inhibited, thereby 
preventing degeneration of the dust cells and 
the production of fibrous tissue. 


“Due to the remarkable results obtained 
in the quartz and aluminum treated rabbits 
in conjunction with the beaker results, it 
seems reasonable to assume that metallic 
aluminum in small quantities administered in 
a similar manner will prevent other forms 
of pneumoconiosis, such as asbestosis, etc. 

“Comparative solubility tests, run under uni- 
form conditions on silicious materials may 
indicate the relative fibrosis-producing (disease 
producing) properties of such materials. The 
literature does not report any record of 
damage to the body when small amounts of 
metallic aluminum are inhaled or ingested. 
This may be explained by its slow rate of dis- 
solution in body tissues. At the present time 
we are not in a position to state the manner 
in which metallic aluminum reduces the solu- 
bility of silicious material. There are several 
ways in which this reaction may be accounted 
for and work is now in progress along these 
lines.” 


In an address delivered in 


Occupational Kingston on June 16 at 
“Exchange” of one of the sessions of the 
Populations Conference on Canadian- 
between American Affairs, Dr. R. H. 
United States Coats, Dominion Statisti- 


and Canada cian, analysed the exchange 
of populations between the 
United States and Canada in its more per- 
manent aspects. 

In his informative analysis, Dr, Coats em- 
ployed what he termed three “measuring rods 
of distribution”’—first, geographical; second, 
by population groups, and third by occupations, 
He applied these criteria in turn to American- 
born residents in Canada and to Canadian- 
born persons domiciled in the United States, 


Of these criteria, the one of particular 
interest to industry and labour is that dealing 
with occupational distribution. Referring to 
the American-born in Canada, the Dominion 
Statistician stated that this group constituted 
4.27 per cent of the total occupied in Canada 
and observed that in the various trades, call- 
ings, industries, professions and crafts, classi- 
fied in the Canadian census, this general per- 
centage approached in a greater degree for 
the American-born than the corresponding 
percentages for other immigrants. In this 
respect Dr. Coats said: 

“There are variations of course: the percent- 
ages for businesses like real-estate, advertising, 
auctioneering are high—farming is highest of 
all, whilst on the other hand occupations 
like water transportation, public employment 
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and common labour are low in American- 
born. But the point is, these highs and lows 
are nowhere excessive, and they deviate far 
less from their average than do the corres- 
ponding figures for other immigrant popula- 
tions.” 

Referring to the situation with respect to 
the Canadian-born in the United States, Dr. 
Coats first noted that from the United States 
census over the last eighty years “it appears 
that as early as 1850 the Canadian-born 
numbered 148,000, which to-day has increased 
to the large figure of 1,280,000, or over three 
and one-half times the American-born in 
Canada...” and “that to-day Canadians 
make up over 9 per cent of the entire United 
States foreign born.” 

Dealing specifically with occupational activ- 
ity of the Canadian-born in the United States 
the Dominion Statistician observed that 
“rather strikingly we find a very even distri- 
bution, i.e., the Canadians follow the same 
distribution as the rest of the U.S. population. 
Out of 85 occupational classes in the US. 
Census, over 50 show the Canadian-born 
deviating less than 1 per cent from their 
average in all occupations. It is not in their 
work but in their manner of living that the 
Canadians in the United States segregate. 
They vary, of course, occupationally, the 
highest deviation from the average being in 
forestry and fishing, the second highest in 
pulp and paper, whilst there is heavy repre- 
sentation also in wood-working, leather, textile 
and transportation occupations. But obviously 
they have invaded all the industries. The 
ones they chiefly avoided were farming and 
contingent occupations needing capital—except 
dairying.” 

Concluding this part of his analysis Dr. 
Coats stated :— 


“The occupational data in particular show 
assimiability on the part of the Canadians, who 
went primarily to the United States as wage- 
earners. Apparently many took on new occu- 
pations after their transfer and have changed 
occupations several times. Many were young 
people who had no occupation when they 
left. In fact there is absolutely no evidence 
of occupations being specially affected either 
way. As between Canada and the United 
States the interchange on an occupational 
basis has been without apparent system. We 
have lent merchants and clerical workers and 
borrowed insurance and real estate vendors; 
lent labourers and borrowed hod carriers; lent 
housekeepers and cooks and _ borrowed 
servants; lent lawyers and borrowed clergy- 
men, all without rhyme or reason except on 
the hypothesis that the emigrant has been 
for the most part a passive factor. Of course 


the length of residence of the Canadian-born 
in the United States has something to do 
with this. We noted that the average number 
of years spent by the United States born in 
Canada was 18.4. The corresponding figure 
for the Canadian-born in the United States 
is no less than 27.3, or a half greater. This 
reflects the movement of Hastern Canadians 
into New England some decades ago. Natu- 
rally, they have had more time to fit into the 
local occupational scheme.” 


In a statement issued on 


Statistics June 30, Hon. J. L. Ilsley, 
of Home Acting Minister of Finance, 
Improvement announced that home im- 
Loan provement loans in cities 


and towns of Canada with 
a population over 5,000 numbered 9,388 and 
amounted to $3,678,427.10 at the end of May. 
These figures represented an increase of 
1,361 loans amounting to $527,045.26 over the 
figures up to May 15. In cities with popu- 
lation of 40,000 and over, loans up to May 
31 numbered 5,290 amounting to $2,095,682.68. 
In the classification between 20,000 and 40,000 
there were 1,105 loans totalling $433,542.65. 
Cities and towns between 10,000 and 20,000 
accounted for 1,426 loans worth $576,292.23. 
Loans in towns ranging from 5,000 to 10,000 
population numbered 1,567 and amounted to 
$572,909.54. 


A comparison of provincial 


Comparison of — workmen’s legislation in 
Provincial 1936 has recently been 
Workmen’s published in mimeograph 
Compensation form by the Dominion 
Legislation Department of Labour. 


In an introduction to this 
survey it is pointed out that in all the 
Canadian provinces except Prince [Edward 
Island, one of two types of laws providing 
compensation for industrial accidents is in 
operation. The first kind of law, and the 
earlier in point of time, makes employers 
individually liable for compensation accord- 
ing to the scale laid down in the Act on 
the finding of a court to that effect and per- 
mits them to insure their risk in a private 
insurance company. Under the other, and 
now the more general system providing for 
collective liability, a provincial board ad- 
ministers a provincial accident fund; indus- 
tries are classified according to the hazard in- 
volved and the employers in each class are 
assessed on their pay-rolls annually at a rate 
calculated to produce sufficient funds to take 
care of all accident costs in that class. 

In all the provinces, the compulsory state 
system of collective liability has replaced that 
of individual liability as provided for in 
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earlier statutes, but an imdividual lability 
Act is still in force to some extent in Alberta 
and Saskatchewan. The statutes in Saskat- 
chewan, Quebec and New Brunswick have 
followed closely the Ontario Act in many 
respects, and in the other provinces also, there 
has been an increasing tendency towards uni- 
formity in recent years. 

Only the main points of the provinciai legis- 
lation are covered in the analysis. The scale 
according to which compensation is paid 
under these laws is set out in tabular form. 
A summary is given of the provisions of the 
Conventions and recommendations of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference on workmen’s 
compensation for industrial accidents and 
diseases, and for equality of treatment for 
national and foreign workers in the matter of 
such compensation. A comparison is thus 
made possible between the standards adopted 
by the Conference and the Canadian statutes. 


According the a Canadian 
Press report the British 
Columbia Appeal Court on 
July 9, gave its opinion 


B.C. Marketing 
Act declared 


intra vires of 


provincial that the Provincial Mar- 
Legislature keting Act and amend- 
ments, were within the 


competence of the provincial Legislature. The 
opinion of the court, which was handed down 
by Mr. Justice M. A. Macdonald, stated that 
the Act was “to its full extent entra vires of 
the Legislature.” 

The British Columbia Marketing Act was 
passed in 1934 under provisions of the Do- 
minion Natural Products Marketing Act. The 
Federal Act (Lasour Gazerrr, April, 1934, 
page 3804) and its amending measures provided 
for the creation of a Dominion Marketing 
Board with wide powers of control and regu- 
lation. This Act was found ultra vires by the 
Privy Council (Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1937, page 235) sustaining a similar and unani- 
mous judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada (Lasour GazerTts, July, 1986, pages 
585-600). Under a provincial statute, market- 
ing schemes continued to function, unaffected 
by the Privy Council’s findings. 

The question of the validity of the British 
Columbia legislation was submitted to the 
Appeal Court after Mr. Justice A. M. Manson 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court had 
held the provincial Act and its amendments 
to be outside the legislative power of the 
enacting Legislature, because among other 
things the Legislature “delegated its legisla- 
tive powers to the Lieutenant-Governor-in- 
Council.” 

The British Columbia Appeal Court ruled 
that the Act “does not create a new delibera- 


tive body with the right to legislate...”. It 
further found that any particular powers 
delegated in the Act “are within the com- 
petence of the Provincial Legislature to be- 
stow.” 

The amendment to the measure, upheld in 
the Appeal Court’s opinion, gave the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor-in-Council power “to estab- 
lish, amend and revoke marketing schemes; 
regulate the time and place and designate the 
agency through which commodities may be 
transported, packed, stored or marketed; 
grant exemptions; fix fines; cancel licences; 
demand full information of all phases of 
operation; fix maximum and minimum prices 
and take power of seizure.” 


According to a report on 


Mining mining accidents in Ontario 
Accidents during 1936, issued by the 
in Ontario Provincial Department of 
in 1936 Mines (Bulletin No. 108), 


there were 2,413 accidents 
to employees at mines, metallurgical works, 
quarries, clay, sand and gravel pits, regulated 
by the Mining Act up to January 16, 1937. 
Sixty-three fatalities arising out of fifty-four 
separate accidents were reported. 


These returns, the report states, represent an 
increase of 334 in the total number of acci- 
dents, and an increase of twenty-seven in the 
number of fatalities recorded over the pre- 
ceding year. There were 83 non-fatal accidents 
per thousand men employed, a decrease of 
7 per thousand from the rate for 1935. The 
percentage of non-fatal accidents followed by 
infection increased from 7:4 in 1985 to 8-9 in 
1936. Expansion in industrial activity during 
1936 is indicated by an increase of approxi- 
mately 28 per cent in employment figures 
over 1935. 

Of the 63 fatal accidents during the year, 
46 were in gold mines, 11 in nickel mines, 
4 in metallurgical works, and 2 in quarries. 

The report analyses the causes of both fatal 
and non-fatal accidents giving full particulars 
in regard to each fatality. 


In the death of Mr. Alex 


Death of Woonton at London, On- 
Mr. Alex tario, on June 19, the De- 
Woonton partment of Labour and 


the Lazsour Gazette lost 
the services of one of its most efficient corre- 
spondents. In point of time, Mr. Woonton 
was second in seniority among the Lapour 
GazETTE correspondents. His appointment 
dated from September 17, 1900, being only 
preceded by that of Mr. P. J. Jobin at Quebec 
city on August 24, 1900 (Mr. Jobin is still 
the resident correspondent at Quebec). 
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The late Mr. Woonton was employed as a 
printing compositor, and for several years was 
a commercial traveller. He had always indi- 
cated a special aptitude for securing any in- 
formation required by the Department, and 
was held in high personal regard by those 
whom he met in the course of his duties. 


The social aspect of acci- 
dents, and particularly in- 
dustrial accidents, was dealt 
with in an address given by 
Dr. R. Watson Jones, 
honorary orthopaedic sur- 
geon, Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, at one of 
the sessions of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion in Ottawa on June 22. Pointing out 
that the treatment of physical disability by 
surgical procedure is only one aspect of the 
restoration of incapacitated men and women 
to normal relationships and efficiency, the 
speaker outlined some of the methods adopted 
in Great Britain in rehabilitation work. 

Touching on this phase, Dr. Jones stated :— 

“We are endeavouring to solve this prob- 
lem in Great Britain by establishing rehabili- 
tation centres which will be midway between 
the exercises of the massage department and 
the stresses of manual labour. Physical and 
mental redevelopment can be achieved by 
games, by the gymnasium and swimming pool 
and by graduated, selected work. The man 
with the stiff back plays bowls and digs with 
a hand trowel. The man with the stiff knee 
cycles on a racetrack and works a foot lathe. 
The man with the stiff fingers plays badmin- 
ton and pingpong, and works with tools with 
handles graduated from a wide to a narrow 
grip. Every activity is suited to the particu- 
lar disability. Exercise is undertaken not for 
the sake of exercise but in the course of an 
interesting activity, and the man’s attention 
is deflected away from the region of the 
disability. 

“Collective group exercises are far more 
valuable than individual efforts. The ele- 
ments of friendly rivalry and competition, the 
example of other men equally or more 
seriously disabled, and the enthusiasm of the 
crowd, all overcome the attitude of helpless 
despair so often seen in the unguided efforts 
of the individual in his own home.” 

Dealing with results, the speaker related the 
experience of the only English centre that has 
been established for any length of time. He 
stated that in one consecutive series of 165 
patients active surgical treatment had long 
since been concluded, but that these men 
were still totally and apparently permanently 
incapacitated by relatively trivial terminal 
disabilities. As a result of treatment in the 
rehabilitation centre, 115 of 165 men returned 


Rehabilitation 
of injured 
workmen in 
Great Britain 


to full employment after an average period of 
treatment of only 17 days, and over 90 per 
cent were still at work a year later. 

In another series of 276 men it was shown 
that imperfect and incomplete treatment had 
accounted for a wastage of 168 years. To have 
completed their treatment at the proper stage 
would have saved the employers in weekly 
compensation payments of $65,000 in the case 
of 276 men, and would have saved the men 
themselves over $100,000 in wages. 

“Clearly this is a problem of interest to the 
employers as well as to workmen,” declared 
the speaker, who commented on the active 
interest of His Majesty King George VI in 
this phase of industrial welfare. Dr. Jones 
also stated since this work had been explained 
to leading industrialists in Great Britain, many 
thousands of pounds had been subscribed for 
the establishment of expert fracture clinics 
and rehabilitation clinics. 


Reference has been made 
in previous issues of the 
Lasour GAZETTE to the pro- 
gress of railway employees’ 
pensions in the United 
States. During the past 
month, a new Railroad Pension Act has been 
enacted, being the third such Act in three 
years. As reviewed before the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, the history of recent 
railway pensions in the United States dates 
from 1934, when the Act of that year was 
declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court (Lasour Gazette, November, 1934, page 
1025). 

In August, 1935, Congress passed a new Rail 
Pension Law (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1936, page 
505) providing for a contribution of 34 per 
cent of railway payrolls by employers and 
an equal contribution by the railway em- 
ployees. In June, 1936, this enactment was 
also declared unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court of District of Columbia. On the sug- 
gestion of the President of the United States, 
representatives of the railroads and the em- 
ployees agreed to confer on the subject, and 
a voluntary agreement covering pensions was 
negotiated by the two parties (LaBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1937, page 394). 

The present measure (the Wagner-Crosser 
bill) is the result of that agreement. It levies 
taxes beginning this year at the rate of 23 
per cent each on railroad payrolls and workers’ 
wages; these taxes are to increase gradually 
to 32 per cent each in 1949. Pensions will 
be paid up to maximum of $120 a month 
to workers retired because of age or dis- 
ability. 

According to a press statement made by 
an official of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 


Railway 
Employees’ 
Pensions in the 
United States 
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although the law applies primarily to those 
workers employed by United States railroad 
corporations, a special arrangement was made 
on behalf of the employees of Canadian 
corporations working in the United States. 


It was declared that the effect on Canadian 
railroad employees working on international 
services could not immediately be judged as 
a great deal of detail would have to be 
worked out before the new rate could be set. 


The Judiciary Committee 
New Amendment of the United States Senate 
to curb child has endorsed unanimously 
labour in the new child Jabour amend- 
U.S.A. ment submitted by Senator 

Vandenberg. This measure 
is designed to achieve substantially the same 
results as the proposal already submitted to 
the States while meeting most of the objec- 
tions which have blocked ratification of that 
proposal. 


(The former amendment was enacted in 
1924 and required ratification by three-fourths 
of the States—Lasour GazeTtr, August, 1924, 
page 630.) 


As summarized in the New York Times 
the new amendment would grant Congress 
power to “limit” or “prohibit,” but not the 
ambiguous power to “regulate” child labour; 
it would restrict the employment covered to 
that “for hire,” and it would apply only to 
persons under 16 and not to all under 18 
years of age. Perhaps more important than 
any of these changes, the new amendment is 
to be submitted not to Legislatures but to 
“conventions” of the States. 


A few weeks ago the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee favourably reported the 
Wheeler-Johnson bill to bar the shipment in 
interstate commerce of goods produced through 
the labour of children under 16. 


Health and Welfare Services in British 
Columbia 


“New Developments in Health and Wel- 
fare, 1933-1937” is the title of a report issued 
recently by the Health and Welfare Services 
Branch of the Department of the Provincial 
Secretary of British Columbia. The report 
states that during the last three years the 
Provincial Health and Welfare Services have 
been thoroughly overhauled and reorganized, 
and that in practically every branch important 
changes have been made, so that “British 
Columbia now has a system of health and wel- 
fare services that is far more modern and 
efficient than before the depression.” The 


report describes briefly the main items of new 
development and administrative reform since 
November, 1933. 

A section entitled “The Program in Detail” 
deals with the following: health insurance, 
health units, tuberculosis control, mothers’ 
pension reforms, juvenile delinquency, welfare © 
field service, hospital policy, mental hygiene, 
financial relief to municipalities, reorganiza- 
tion and co-ordination, etc. 


In its conclusion the report stated that the 
net provincial expenditures on health and wel- 
fare services for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1936, was $2,637,477—-a per capita expendi- 
ture of $3.53. The report also gives an estimated 
net expenditure of $3,055,526 for the fiscal 
year ending March 31, 1937, or a per capita 
expenditure of $4.02. An estimate of the ex- 
penditure for the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1938, is set at $3,756,379, or a per capita out- 
lay of $4.85. 

It is stated that the major reasons for the 
increase since 1934 are: restoration of hospital 
grants, increased mothers’ pension allowances, 
restoration of salary cuts and re-assumption by 
the Province of social service charges trans- 
ferred to municipalities. In addition, expendi- 
tures on certain items, such as hospital grants, 
mental hospital costs, and provincial poor 
relief, have had to be increased “because of 
heavier volume of services due to growth in 
population and the damaging effects of the 
depression on the population.” 





Unemployment Compensation in Wisconsin 


On May 3, 1937, according to the June issue 
of The Survey, the Wisconsin Industrial Com- 
mission reported that since benefits became 
payable nine months ago, $682,000 had been 
paid to 34,000 workers. Each payment of 
compensation covered one week of either 
partial or total unemployment. The net bal- 
ance of the Wisconsin unemployment reserve 
fund exceeded $21,700,000 after paying out in 
benefits a sum equal to 3 per cent of the 
total contributions collected since July 1, 1934. 
It is also stated that “although 4,300 Wisconsin 
employer accounts are now potentially liable 
for benefit payments, fewer than 1,800 have. 
had occasion to make payments, and the 
amounts involved were, in the majority of 
cases, only a small part of their accumulated 
reserve.” 





The Canada Gazette of June 12, 1937, con- 
tains revised regulations “governing the 
licensing of businesses, callings, trades or oc- 
cupations within Dominion Parks.” The new 
regulations became effective as from May 1, 
1937. 


: 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING JUNE, 1937 


URING the month of June three appli- 

cations for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received ir the 
Department of Labour as follows:— 


1. From 36 electrical workers in the employ 
of the Public Utilities Commission of the 
City of Port Arthur, being members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. The employees request restoration of 
the wage rates in effect prior to the reduction 
in, wages in 1982. 


2. From 15 telephone employees of the City 
of Fort William, Ontario, being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. These employees also request re- 
storation of the wage rates in effect prior to 
the reduction of wages in 1982. 


3. From 73 street railway employees of the 
Cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, being 
members of Division No. 966, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America. 
The dispute relates to the employees’ request 
for an increase in the hourly wage rate suffi- 
cient to compensate them for the reduction 
in hours of work and in hourly rates of pay 
put into effect in 1933. 


Boards Established 


Two Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation were established by the Minister of 
Labour during the month of June. 


The first Board will deal with disputes re- 
specting wages and working conditions as set 
forth in two applications received from anproxi- 
mately 1,250 employees of the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company being (1) motormen, conduc- 
tors and busmen, and Mechanical and Track 
Department Employees, members of the Street 
Railway Employees’ Unit, One Big Union, and 
(2) operators, mechanics, meter repairers, 
maintenance and construction employees, tele- 
phones and signals repairers, patrolmen and 
appliance repair employees, members of the 
Winnipeg Electric Substation and Hydro 
Plant Unit, One Big Union (LaBour GAZETTE, 
June, 1937, page 601). The personnel of this 
Board is as follows: Mr. Arnold Smith, of 
Winnipeg, chairman, appointed by the Minis- 
ter on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members, and Messrs. W. C. Hamilton 
and R. B. Russell, of Winnipeg, nominees of 
the company and employees respectively. 


The second Board will have referred to it 
five applications received from employees of 
the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg 
being (1) waterworks supply workers, mem- 
bers of the Waterworks Operators’ Union; 
(2) linemen, cablemen, pitmen, groundsmen, 
etc., members of the Linemen and Under- 
ground Mechanical Employees’ Unit (Civic 
Employees), One Big Union; (3) high pres- 
sure pumpmen, pump house employees, elec- 
triclans, maintenance men, etc., members of 
the Electrical and Mechanical Workers’ Unit, 
Federation of Civic Employees; (4) clerical 
employees and meter readers of the hydro 
electric and water works systems, members of 
the Clerical Branch of the Federation of Civic 
Employees; and (5) diggers, air compressor 
men and joint-makers, members of the Water- 
works (Diggers) Civic Employees’ Unit, 
One Big Union (Lasour Gazette, May, 1937, 
page 483). The member of the Board ap- 
pointed on the recommendation of the various 
groups of employees concerned is Mr. Marcus 
Hyman, K.C., of Winnipeg. The city’s nominee 
on the Board is Mr. Travers Sweatman, K.C., 
also of Winnipeg. Messrs. Hyman and Sweat- 
man will confer, looking to a joint recom- 
mendation for third member, who will be 
Chairman of the Board. 





Under the provisions of the British Columbia 
Apprenticeship Act (Lasour GazeTTE, June, 
1935, page 522) the following trades have been © 
added to the schedule: 

“12. machinist. 

“13. Lithographing industry [including the 
following departments artists, camera, plate- 
making (including transfer), press and press 
feeding.’’] 





Child Welfare in Nova Scotia 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Director of Child Welfare of Nova Scotia in- 
dicated that 121 children were placed in the 
care of Children’s Aid Societies and the 
Director during the year ending November 30, 
19386. During the year, 100 children were 
established in foster homes. There were also 
84 replacements made, and _ twenty-eight 
children were returned to the care of parents 
or guardians. The total number of children 
delivered to Societies from their organization 
to November 30, 1936, was 2,655. In a financial 
statement, appended to the report, receipts of 
moneys passing through the Director’s Office 
are given as amounting to $7,515.96, while 
expenditures, not including administration 
costs, total $5,876.44. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


Be tables presented below summarize pro- 

ceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1937, and from March 22, 1907, to 
March 31, 1937. 


I—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM APRIL 1, 1936, TO MARCH 31, 


1937 
Num- | Num- | Num- 
ber of ber ber of 
applica- of strikes 
Industries affected tions | Boards} not 
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lished jor ended 


for estab- 
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The proceedings under the Act during the 
fiscal year 1936-37 include three cases in which 
proceedings had taken place during the pre- 
ceding year. On March 31, 1937, results were 
still pending in connection with five applica- 
tions. 


IIl.—TABLE SHOWING PROCEEDINGS BY INDUS- 
TRIES FROM aTRARy toad 1907, TO MARCH 81, 





Number | Number 
of of strikes 
Industries affected applica- not 
tions for | averted 
Boards | or ended 
I. Disputes affecting mines, transport- 
ation and communication, other 
public utilities and war work— 
(1) Mining and smelting industry— 
Coad. sto...) ee eee eee 95 12 
Miotaliartis aitnd cus ont eaten ties 21 5 
Asbestosa. tO 3 head Mh ater 1 0 
(2) Transportation and communica- 
tion— 
Steam railways......i...0...00+ 246 ff 
Street and electric railways...... 148 7 
Motor transportation............. 3 0 
EXPLORER secerads seer ke Sects oes 13 1 
Shipping tt... 4 oe. Seer 56 0 
Melesraphss: atk. sae ema 34 uf 
PelepNONeS: asiein ieee © ee ae ees 10 0 
(8) Miscellaneous— 
Mais Wt ANG, POWOR esuiee creole ste ae ialarn 6 45 3 
TEV ACOLS ya achtnek wrreltteaie tort ctaaters 1 0 
(Ai War work tasti.e ace. deren 30 1 
II. Disputes not falling clearly within 
the direct scope of the Act........ 163 2 
Totals k.. Serre eer aon 866 39 





Farmer Co-operatives Active in Canada 


In the marketing of Canadian agricultural 
products, farmers’ co-operative business or- 
ganizations occupy an important position, and, 
according to the latest available records 
assembled in 1936 by the Agricultural Econo- 
mics Branch, Dominion Department of Agri- 
culture, 781 of these organizations were active 
in 1935. 

In all, the 781 farmers’ co-operative business 
organizations have 2,485 branches, making a 
total of 3,266 places of business engaged in the 
marketing of farm products and in the pur- 
chase of supplies for farmers. Shareholders 
and members financially interested numbered 
366,885, and patrons were estimated to number 
406,321. The organizations range in size from 
the small club serving local needs to the large 
association with a Dominion-wide field of 
activity. Sales of farm products amounted to 
$144,962,609; sales of supplies $12,788,192, and 
other revenue $414,764, or a total business 
turnover of $158,165,565. 

Farmers’ business organizations engaged in 
the purchasing of supplies and merchandise 


on the co-operative plan, number 378 asso- 
ciations with 423 places of business; 30,012 
members; $3,517,657 assets with $1,403,652 re- 
serves; total business, $8,420,153; mis- 
cellaneous (purchasing)—23 associations with 
23 places of business; 1,222 members; $128,648 
assets with $33,361 reserves; total business 
$258,935. Total business for all organizations 
—$158,165,565. 


Regulations for the prevention of accidents 
and industrial diseases in logging in British 
Columbia have been issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of that province. As 
published in the British Columbia Gazette of 
June 3, these regulations apply to all logging 
activities, and are designated under the fol- 
lowing headings: Rigging, falling and bucking, 
yarding and loading, cat logging, truck logging, 
transportation of crew, equipment, signals, and 
general. Every person who contravenes any 
of the regulations is liable to a penalty of 


$50. Previous regulations issued on May 17, 
1935, are rescinded. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM APRIL 1, 1937, TO JUNE 30, 1937 
ONCILIATION proceedings are carried further negotiations between the parties 

on by the Department of Labour for affected. 


the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the eauses and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In connection with 
disputes coming within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (those in 
mines and certain public utility industries), 
preliminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result frequently in the 
settlement of the matters in dispute without 
the necessity of the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more im- 
portant conciliation matters dealt with during 
the period April 1 to June 30, 1937. (An 
article covering the period January 1 to March 
31, 1937, appeared in the Lasour GaAzerts, 
April, 1937, page 402.) 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS, CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Ramtways, Montreau, P.Q.—The January, 1937, 
issue of the Lasour GAzeTTe contained a refer- 
ence to an application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
which had been made by telegraph messengers, 
members of Local No. 268, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, employed in the 
Commercial Telegraph Department of the Can- 
adian National Railways. The employees de- 
sired to obtain an agreement with the Com- 
pany covering wages and working conditions. 
At the close of 1936 negotiations, which had 
been arranged through the conciliation services 
of the Department of Labour, were still pro- 
ceeding. The dispute continued to receive the 
attention of departmental officials over a 
period of weeks, and finally, at conferences 
which these officials held with representatives 
of both parties on May 27 and 28, some pro- 
gress towards a settlement was made, and the 
Board application was withdrawn pending 


TELEGRAPH MESSENGERS, CANADIAN PAcIFIC 
Raitway Company, Montreat, P.Q.—The same 
issue of the Lasour GazerTe also reported the 
application for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act submitted 
by telegraph messengers, members of Local 
No.: 269, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, employed in the Communication 
Department of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company. In this case the employees were 
also seeking an agreement with the Company 
covering rates of pay and working conditions. 

The procedure in this dispute was practically 
identical with that in the case of the Canadian 
National telegraph messengers. The Board 
application was withdrawn pending further 
negotiations. 

CoaL HANpLERS, Montreat, P.Q—In the 
April, 1937, issue of the Lasour GAZETTE men- 
tion was made of complaints registered with 
the Department of Labour by certain coal 
handlers in Montreal against their employers. 
At the request of a representative of the men, 
a conciliation officer of the Department dis- 
cussed the complaints with officials of the 
Dominion Coal Company and the Canadian 
Import Company, and subsequently held num- 
erous conferences with representatives of all 
the parties involved. At the end of June the 
dispute remained unterminated. 


Guass Factory WorKeERS, HAMILTON AND 
WALLACEBURG, ONT., AND RepcuirFe, ALTA—The 
Lasour GazeTTEe for April recorded a dispute 
between the Dominion Glass Company, Lim- 
ited, and certain of its employees in the Hamil- 
ton and Wallaceburg, Ontario, and Redcliffe, 
Alberta, factories, the employees being mem- 
bers of the American Flint Glass Workers’ 
Union of North America. At the close of 
March it appeared that conferences between 
the parties involved, which had been arranged 
through the mediation of officials of the De- 
partment of Labour, would result in a settle- 
ment. This did not prove to be the case, 
however, and while a few of the employees 
returned to work during April and May the 
President of the Union advised the Depart- 
ment of Labour early in June that the strike 
against the Company would continue. 


LONGSHOREMEN, Montreat, P.Q-—In the 
April, 1937, issue of the LaBour GAZETTE refer- 
ence was made to the situation then existing 
in the Port of Montreal respecting the employ- 
ment of longshoremen. In 1936 the Shipping 
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Federation of Canada, Inc., had an agreement 
with the National Independent Union of Long- 
shoremen, and late in 1936 this agreement was 
automatically renewed to cover the season of 
1937. Early in 1937, however, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association organized a local 
union in that Port, and a dispute arose as to 
which union represented a majority of the 
longshoremen employed by the Shipping Fed- 
eration, and consequently which union should 
hold the agreement. This matter was dealt 
with by conciliation officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, who held numerous confer- 
ences over an extended period. Early in May 
the dispute was terminated by the National 
Independent Union of Longshoremen’s secur- 
ing a charter from the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, its agreement with 
the Shipping Federation in effect from April 1, 
1937, being continued. 


STEAMSHIP CHECKERS AND Coopers, Mont- 
REAL, P.Q—On April 8, 1937, an application 
was received in the Department of Labour for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
between the Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, 
and certain of its employees being checkers and 
coopers, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The applica- 
tion stated that the management of the em- 
ploying company had refused to open negotia- 
tions for an agreement covering wages and 
working conditions. A few days later the 
Department was notified that the Company 
had entered into an agreement with the Union 
des Travailleurs du Port de Montreal, Inc., 
covering all longshore and freight handling 
work in the Port of Montreal for 1937, and 
that the Union had advised all checkers and 
coopers that they must become members of 
this organization if they wished to continue 
their employment with the Company. The 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station EKm- 
ployers thereupon gave notice that its members 
would refuse to handle cargo of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, at Port Arthur and 
Fort William, Ontario, if an amicable settle- 
ment was not reached prior to May 1. This 
dispute received the immediate attention of 
departmental conciliators, and conferences 
which were held resulted in the withdrawal 
of these two classes from the agreement with 
the Union des Travailleurs du Port de Mont- 
real, Inc., and their inclusion in a separate 
agreement, dated May 14, between the Canada 
Steamship Lines, Limited, and a committee 
of the employees. The committee was com- 
posed of members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 


way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The applica- 
tion stated that fifty employees were affected 
by this dispute. 


SreaMsuie FreicgHt HaANpiers, Toronto, 
HAMILTON AND Point Epwarp, Ont.—At the 
opening of navigation early in April, 1937, 
longshoremen, freight handlers and checkers 
employed by the Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, the Terminal Warehouse, Limited, 
and the Tree Line Navigation Company, 
Limited, at Toronto, Ontario, ceased work 
demanding increased wages. Longshoremen 
employed at Hamilton and Point Edward also 
ceased work about the same time. At the 
inception of the trouble the men at Toronto 
and Hamilton were members of an inde- 
pendent labour union, and the workers at 
Point Edward were members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association, but after 
the strikes occurred charters in all three cases 
were taken out with the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. At the re- 
quest of representatives of the workers, officials 
of the Department of Labour mediated, and 
as a result of understandings reached work 
was resumed on May 17. Subsequently agree- 
ments covering the work in all three Ports 
were signed with the Union. It was stated 
that approximately 714 persons were affected 
by this dispute. A dispute between the Can- 
ada Steamship Lines, Limited, and its long- 
shoremen at Windsor, Ontario, was also ter- 
minated at this time by a signed agreement. 


Suort Factory Workers, PertH, Ont.—On 
May 10, 1937, a request was received for the 
conciliation services of the Department of 
Labour in connection with a strike of 100 
employees of the Perth Shoe Company, Lim- 
ited, Perth, Ontario, which had been in effect 
since April 14. The strike had been called 
to enforce union recognition and a closed shop 
agreement, but subsequently a demand was 
made for wage increases of 5 cents an hour for 
time workers and 10 per cent for piece workers. 
A departmental officer conferred with the em- 
ployers and with a committee representing 
the strikers on May 10 and 11, and late on the 
evening of the 11th a settlement was reached. 
Work was resumed on the 17th. Under the 
terms of the agreement provision was made 
for wage increases of 24 cents per hour for 
time workers and 5 per cent for piece workers; 
for union recognition for all union employees; 
for the recognition of a shop committee, and 
for the resumption of work on a seniority 
basis. Approximately. 221 persons were em- 
ployed in this factory. 
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Meta Miners, WELuLS, B.C —On May 25, 
1937, strikes occurred at the mines of the 
Cariboo Gold Quartz Mining Company, Lim- 
ited, and the Island Mountain Mines, Limited, 
Cariboo District, B.C., involving approximately 
385 miners, members of Local No. 253, Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers’ International 
Union, an affiliate of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization. The conciliation services 
of the federal Department of Labour were at 
once offered to both the employers and the 
strikers, and the attention of the latter was 
directed to a provision of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act which makes it un- 
lawful for mine employees to go on strike on 
account of any dispute prior to or during a 
reference of such dispute to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established under 
the Act. After some delay the offer of con- 
ciliation was accepted by the strikers, and 
an officer conferred, in Wells, with the strikers’ 
committee on May 31. The conciliator. en- 
deavoured to persuade the men to resume 
work pending the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, but this could 
not be accomplished. The strike appeared to 
have been precipitated by a dispute which 
arose over a demand of the miners to be pro- 
moted strictly on a seniority basis, rather 
than on merit, but later demands were sub- 
mitted for recognition of the union, for the 
reinstatement of all employees without dis- 
crimination, for a 48-hour week where possible, 
and also an upward adjustment in wages. The 
departmental officer held numerous conferences 
with the parties involved but was unable 
to find any basis of settlement, and at the end 
of June both mines remained closed. 


LONGSHOREMEN UNLOADING Carco oF CANA- 
DIAN Barcus, New Yorx City, N.Y—On June 
15, 1937, the President of the Donnacona Paper 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., notified the Depart- 
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ment of Labour that members of the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association in the 
Port of New York had refused to unload 
barges operated by his Company for the reason 
that the crews of these barges were not mem- 
bers of the International Seamen’s Union of 
America. The President stated that he was 
unaware of any demands having been made 
upon his Company by this Union for an agree- 
ment, and that the question of union recog- 
nition had never been raised by members of 
these crews at any time. A conciliation officer 
of the Department at once interviewed an 
official of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, which 
is affiliated with the International Seamen’s 
Union of America, and an official of the Ship- 
ping Federation of Canada at Montreal. As 
a consequence of these interviews the matter 
was adjusted. 


Exectric. Ramway SwiTCHMEN, OSHAWA, 
Ont.—On June 21, 1937, twenty-one freight 
switchmen employed by the Oshawa Electric 
Railway Company, controlled by the Canadian 
National Railways, resigned individually from 
the Company’s service, their request for the 
standard rates of pay applicable on steam 
railways having been refused by the Company. 
This action resulted in the suspension of 
traffic in the yards of the General Motors Com- 
pany, and a closing down of the plant ap- 
peared imminent. The Railway Company, 
however, replaced a few of the employees 
with men from the railway shops in Oshawa, 
and operations were partially resumed. At 
the request of officials of the Canadian 
National Railways a conciliator of the Depart- 
ment of Labour conferred, in Oshawa, with 
officials of the employing company and officers 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, and 
subsequently conferences were held in Ottawa 
with the parties concerned. As a result of 
these discussions the men resumed work on 
June 28. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORT'S have been received of two cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Railway 
Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier decisions 
were outlined in the Lasour Gazettr, May, 
1937, page 499, and in previous issues; and the 
sixth report of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from October 1, 1933, to 
September 30, 1936, was issued as a supplement 
to the February issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 
The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between the 
various railway companies and certain of the 
railway organizations, its original purpose being 


to secure uninterrupted service on the railways 
during the continuance of the war. It has 
power to determine all differences arising be- 
tween the railway companies and the members 
of any of the six railway brotherhoods, “includ- 
ing the interpretation of wage schedules or 
agreements having due regard to the rights of 
the several classes of employees and of the 
railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
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motive Engineers; The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 


Case No. 459—Canadian National Railways 
(Central Region) and the Brotherhood 


of Railroad Trainmen 


This case concerned the claim of a yardman 
for a minimum day of eight hours for May 
8-11-12-13, and June 6, 1936, for time lost 
through being displaced from a temporary 
vacancy in Guelph Yard contrary to an agreed 
understanding that “permanent vacancies or 
permanent new assignments created will be 
bulletined over the promotion district for 
five (5) days, and the senior qualified applicant 
will be assigned. Assignments will be bul- 
letined locally for five (5) days at the Spring 
and Fall change of timetable and the senior 
qualified applicant will be assigned.” 


Employees’ Contenttion—The employees con- 
tended that at the time of the Spring change 
of timetable, the yardman concerned in this 
claim was doing the emergency relief work on 
the Stratford Division. Under Bulletin No. 
485, of April 28, the yardman bid in and was 
assigned to a temporary vacancy in Guelph, 
230 p.m. to 10.30 p.m.; and that he was the 
senior qualified applicant. 

However, shortly after being assigned to the 
vacancy in question the Assistant Superinten- 
dent re-advertised this vacancy to the 14th 
Promotion District, directly contrary to the 
agreed understandings above cited. 


Ralway’s Contention—lIn a lengthy state- 
ment the railway contended that there are two 
yard assignments at Guelph, one from 6.30 a.m. 
to 2.30 p.m. and one from 2.30 p.m. to 10.30 
p.m., with a Foreman and one Helper on each 
assignment. There is no spare board at 
Guelph and relief is furnished from the spare 
board at Stratford. 

At no time during the period, May 8 to 
June 6, 1936, did the Yardmen’s seniority 
entitle him to hold an assignment as Yard 
Helper, even on a spare board. The only 
work he obtained was emergency work when a 
spare board was temporarily exhausted. As 
stated above, the yardman was not eligible 
to bid in the 2.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m. assign- 
ment at Guelph when bulletined locally at 
change of timetable, as he was not working at 
that point, and consequently was not a local 
man. The Memorandum of Understanding 
quoted clearly indicates, the Railway contends, 
that yardmen will, in seniority order, protect 
assignments on the 14th Seniority District. 


Consequently, the yardman could not be as- 
signed as a Yard Helper while there were men 
senior to him on the 14th Seniority District 
who were laid off. The fact that the Railway 
acceded to the request of the General Chair- 
man that the assignment be considered as a 
temporary vacancy and filled accordingly, 
pending the Yard Helper resuming duty, does 
not justify the yardman’s claim for compensa- 
tion for work that he was not entitled to, and 
did not perform. 


Board’s Deciston—In the opinion of the 
Board the evidence submitted during the hear- 
ing indicated that the vacancy in Guelph Yard 
caused by the illness of the Yard Helper 
should have been filled from the extra board 
at Stratford, the yardman not being assigned 
to the extra board at Stratford was not entitled 
to the vacancy. 

The Board suggested, however, that the 
Company and the ‘Trainmen’s Committee 
should arrange an early meeting to clarify the 
meaning of the “Memo of Agreement” and 
when done detail advice imparted to all con- 
cerned. The claim of the employees was denied. 


Case No. 460—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen 

This dispute concerned the application of 
Schedule Rule No. 9, Article 5, as applying to 
train baggagemen and mixed and way freight 
brakemen handling mail intermittently on 
their assignment—a mixed train service be- 
tween Winnipeg and Pine Falls. 

The two assigned train crews work week 
about on the two assignments. The first week 
Crew No. 1 handles the Victoria Beach run 
and Crew No. 2 the Pine Falls. The second 
week the arrangment is reversed and each crew 
alternates on the runs every week. On the 
Victoria Beach asignment the mail is handled 
by the Train Agent, while on the Pine Falls 
run the mail is handled by the brakeman. For 
the handling of mail on the Pine Falls run, 
the Railways have compensated the brakeman 
on a pro rata basis according to the number 
of trips made by each brakeman on the Pine 
Falls run: The amount of Ten Dollars ($10) 
allowed under Article 5, Rule 9, being pro- 
rated between the brakemen performing the 
work. 


Contention of Railways—The railways’ 
statement is as follows: “Train baggagemen 
and mixed and wayfreight brakemen who re- 
ceive, help to load or unload, handle for the 
purpose of checking, transfer or delivery, be- 
tween or at terminals, any sacks of His 
Majesty’s mail on runs which regularly handle 
same, will be paid the sum of ten dollars ($10) 
per month therefor. 
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“When a trainman on such run works only 
part of a month, he will receive his due pro- 
portion of this amount, and the man or men 
relieving him will also receive their due pro- 
portion of same. 


“Trainmen who are only intermittently re- 
quired to handle mail as described above, by 
reason of their being assigned to trains in pool, 
‘or other service, some of which do not regularly 
carry mail, will be compensated therefor on 
the basis of fifty cents (50c.) per trip, with 
a maximum of ten dollars ($10) per month. 
On short turn-around runs a round trip will 
be considered a trip within the meaning of 
this clause.” 


In accordance with past practice where two 
crews have been assigned to work alternate 
weeks on a run where mail is regularly handled, 
the full sum of ten dollars ($10) has been 
allowed for handling mail on such runs, the 
amount being pro-rated between the brakemen 
of No. 1 and No. 2 crews on the basis of the 
number of trips mail was handled by each 
brakeman throughout the month. 


The Railways considered that Brakemen are 
being correctly compensated for handling mail 
on this run, in accordance with Rule 9 of 
Article 5 of the Schedule. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees 
claimed that Rule 9, Article 5, Trainmen’s 
Schedule clearly provides that “trainmen re- 
quired to handle mail intermittently on their 
assignment on account of being assigned to 
trains in pool or other service, some of which 
do not regularly carry mail, will be compen- 
sated therefor on the basis of fifty cents per 
trip with a maximum of $10 per month.” The 
employees further contended that on the set 
of runs in question the Railway is compensat- 
ing the Employees by paying for this service 
at the rate of $10 per month, divided propor- 
tionately between the men handling mail, 
which amounts to less than fifty cents per trip 
as provided for in the schedule rule referred to. 

The Employees therefore requested the 
Board to arrange to have the obvious intent 
of the rule applied, and the Employees com- 
pensated in the amount withheld from them 
by reason of the interpretation now placed on 
the rule by the Railway Company. 


Board’s Decision.—Parties to the dispute ap- 
peared before the Board and submitted oral 
statements in support of their respective con- 
tentions. At the hearing it was developed that 
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the pooling of the crews to these two runs 
was made by mutual agrement to enable the 
crews to share the mileage. The decision of 
the Board was that the rule of the schedule 
provides for payment of 50 cents per trip with 
a maximum of $10 per month, but under the 
circumstances quoted above and in view of 
these two trains being pooled by mutual agree- 
ment, the claims of the employees in this par- 
ticular case was not sustained. 





A moderate improvement in the business 
transacted by food chains in Canada last year 
is reflected in preliminary compilations for the 
annual Census of Merchandising Establish- 
ments. These show that sales for 1936 of 90 
chain companies specializing in the retail 
distribution of groceries and meats exceeded 
by six per cent the amount recorded for 86 
similar organizations in 1935. The 90 chain 
companies in Canada last year operated 2,341 
stores with $111,560,900 sales, while the 86 
companies in 1935 had 2,309 stores and $105,- 
635,900 sales. Sales per store averaged $49,938 
or about 6 per cent higher than in 1935 
although still 18 per cent below the 1930 
average. 

Excepting only in Manitoba where a slight 
recession of one per cent was recorded, in- 
creases in food chain sales were reported in all 
provinces, in comparison with 1935. The totals 
were as follows, with percentage changes 
in brackets: British Columbia, $10,808,000 


(16-5); Alberta, $5,589,900 (+6-5); Sask- 
atchewan, $5,004,100 (+9-8); Manitoba, 
$4,765,100 (—1-0); Ontario, $60,133,200 


(+6-4); Quebec, $19,579,800 (+4-1); Mari- 
time Provinces, $5,680,800 (+2-5). 





The British Columbia Gazette of June 3 
contains amended regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board “for the prevention 
of accidents and industrial diseases in sub- 
marine diving.” In particular, Regulation 26 
of the regulations adopted on October 12, 
1933, is rescinded and the following is sub- 
stituted therefor: 


“26. Where, in the opinion of the Board, 
diving operations are carried on under con- 
ditions or in locations which are specially 
hazardous or to a greater depth than 114 feet, 
the assitance of a second diving crew and 
equipment shall be immediately available.” 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1937 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time loss 
for June, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Nanbar Number of | Time loss in 


ne of disputes | ‘?otved | “ang days 
*June, 1987 ......000- 39 7,461 66,037 
*May, 1987 ....... +0. 44 10,225 56,920 
June, 1936 Je... ececs. 15 1,060 3,310 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
*‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment, 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for June was slightly less than in May, as 
well as the number of workers involved, but 
the time loss was somewhat greater owing to 
strikes of coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., tan- 
nery employees at Toronto, Ont., gold miners 
at Wells, B.C., and men’s clothing factory 
workers at Sorel, PQ. In May the most 
important disputes involved dress factory 
workers at Montreal, P.Q., silk knitting factory 
workers at Toronto, Ont., and foundry workers 
at Sorel, P.Q. In June, 19386, none of the 
disputes caused great time loss, the most im- 
portant involving sawmill workers at Cabano, 
eC. 


Fifteen disputes, involving 3,742 workers, 
were carried over from May, including that 
involving sawmill workers at Crooked River, 
Sask., which was not reported to the Depart- 
ment in time for inclusion in the detailed 
list for the month of May. Twenty-four 
disputes commenced during June. Of these 
thirty-nine disputes, thirty-one terminated dur- 
ing the month, two resulting in favour of 
the employers concerned, seven in favour of 
the workers involved, while compromise set- 
tlements were reached in twelve cases and 
the results of seven disputes were recorded 
as indefinite. At the end of June, therefore, 
there were eight disputes recorded as strikes 
or lockouts, namely: gold miners, Wells, B.C., 


rubber factory workers, Toronto, Ont., tannery 
employees, Toronto, Ont., men’s clothing fac- 
tory workers, Sorel, P.Q., custom tailors, To- 
ronto, Ont., hat factory workers, Brockville, 
Ont., woollen factory workers, Peterborough, 
Ont., and plumbing supplies factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received, indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 
1932, two employers; glass factory workers at 
Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Red- 
cliff, Alta., August 19, 1936, one employer; 
coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., 
November 23, 1936, several employers; bever- 
age dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, 
one employer; meat packing employees, Van- 
couver, B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer, 
and fur factory workers, Winnipeg, Man., 
August 11, 1936, seven employers, the last 
two being added to the list this month. 

Three disputes carried in the above list for 
some time have been removed during June, 
namely: restaurant workers, Toronto, Ont., 
February 1, 1937, one employer, which was 
called off by the union involved about June 
15; and meat packing workers, Edmonton, 
Alta., April 3, 19387, three employers, and 
laundry employees, Edmonton, Alta., April 
8, 1937, two employers, which are considered 
to have lapsed by the end of the month. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required, are 
not included in the record, no relation of 
employer and employee being involved. 

A minor dispute involving three labourers 
employed on the demolition of a building 
at Toronto, Ont., on June 8, for five hours 
has been reported, an increase in wages from 
25 cents per hour to the union rate of 40 
cents and 45 cents being secured. 

A cessation of work by seven press em- 
ployees in a paper goods establishment at 
Hamilton, Ont., on June 23 has been reported. 
Those involved were young men doing boys 
work and when wage increases were requested 
after two or three years service the manage- 
ment told them higher rates could hardly 
be paid for that work but it would be 
considered. They were advised to seek better 
positions elsewhere and that time off would 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1937* 


Number involved |Time loss 
eee in man 
working 

days 


Industry, occupation 


and locality Remarks 


Establish- 
ante Workers 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to June, 1937 


Minine, Etc.— 


Gold miners, Wells (Cari- 2 378 9,800 |Commenced May 25, 1937; for union recogni- 
boo District), B.C. tion and wage increases; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Inverness, Lf 350 1,900 |Commenced May 27, 1937; re distribution of 

N.S. work; terminated June 7, 1937; work 
resumed pending investigation; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 1,300 20,000 |Commenced May 31, 1937; for increased 
N.S. wages; terminated June "21, 1937; work 

resumed pending investigation: indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 
Fur factory workers, Win- 7 80 2,000 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1936; for union agree- 
nipeg, Man. ment, increased wages and forty hour 
week; employment conditions no longer 
affected by June 30, 1937, following prov- 
incial investigation; partially successful. 
Textiles, Clothing, Etc.— 

Knitting and = spinning 2 50 250 |Alleged lockout for union activity, com- 
factory workers, Kin- menced May 4, 1937; partial return of 
cardine, Ont. workers, lapsed early in June, 1937. 

Men’s clothing factory 1 250 5,000 |Commenced May 24, 1937, for enforcement 
workers, Sorel, P.Q. of agreement terminating strike of May 19, 

unterminated. 

Tailors, custom, Toronto, 1 20 500 |Commenced May 20, 1937; for union recogni 
Ont. tion, wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 

Knitting factory workers 1 650 650 |Commenced May 29, 1937; for increased 
(silk), Sherbrooke, wages and improved working conditions; 
PQs terminated June 1, 1937, by conciliation 

(provincial); compromise on wage increase 
and employees’ committee to negotiate for 
working conditions. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products 

Furniture factory workers, 8 110 500 |Commenced May 25, 1937; for union agree- 
Toronto, Ont. ment with wage increases, etc.; terminated 

June 2, 3 and 16, by negotiations and con- 
ciliation (provincial), in favour of workers. 

Sawmill workers, 1 102 900 |Commenced May 26, 1937, for increased 
Crooked River, Sask. wages; terminated June 5, 1937, by nego- 

: tiations; compromise. 
Metal Products— 

Automobile castings fac- 1 200 1,000 |Commenced May 13, 1937, for increased 
tory workers, Windsor, wages, reduced hours and union recogni- 
Ont. tion; terminated June 5, 1937, by concili- 

ation (provincial); compromise on wage 
increase and reduced hours, shop commit- 
tee recognized. 

Sheet metal workers, 17 85 765 |Commenced May 31, 1937, for increased 
Toronto, Ont. wages; terminated June 10, 1937; concili- 

ation (provincial); compromise. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, Htc.— 

Carpenters and labourers, 1 22 264 |Commenced May 1, 1937, for increased wages; 

Glace Bay, N.S. terminated June 14, 1937; negotiations, in 
E favour of workers. 
Highway— 

Highway construction 1 140 2,240 |Commenced May 27, 1937, for increased 
workers, New Glasgow wages; terminated June 18, 1937; wages in- 
District, N.S. creased from 25c. to 30c. per hour, partially 

successful. 
TRADE— 

Bottle washers, Toronto, 1 5 65 |Commenced April 21, 1937; for increased 

Ont. wages and reduced hours: ‘terminated June 
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15, 1927; by negotiations, compromise, 
wages increased 10c. per hour. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1937—Continued 





Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——__—_—_—_—__—_————| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1937 


MinineG, Etc.— 

Coal miners, Florence, 1 675 675 |Commenced June 1; in protest against refusal 
N.S. of machine runners to work on Sunday; 

terminated, June 1; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 17 68 |Commenced June 23; for change in method 
Ss. of wage payment; terminated June 26, men 
ordered back by union pending negotiations 

under agreement; indefinite. 


Coal miners, New Water- 1 37 55 |Commenced June 23; in sympathy with 
ford, N.S. miners on strike at Glace Bay, June 23; 
terminated June 24; indefinite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Bakers and bakery 12 90 90 }Commenced June 16; for increased wages; 

drivers, Sorel, P.Q. terminated June 16, by negotiations; in 
favour of workers, union agreement signed. 
Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 1 35 315 |Commenced June 21; against discharge of 

Toronto, Ont. workers alleged to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 
Fur, Leather, Etc.— 

Tannery employees, Tor- 1 400 10,000 }Commenced June 1; against emploment ofy 

onto, Ont. a certain worker; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, Ete.— 

Textile factory workers 1 75 70 |Commenced June 14; for increased wages; 
(woollens), Renfrew, terminated June 14; work resumed pending 
Ont. negotiations, indefinite. 

Textile factory workers 1 39 215 |Commenced June 18; for increased wages; 
(woollens), Renfrew, terminated June 24; by negotiations, 10% 
Ont. increase made. 

‘Textile factory workers 1 264 1,188 |Commenced June 15; for increased wages and 
(silk), St. Hyacinthe, new agreement; terminated June 19; by 
PQ: conciliation (provincial), in favour of 

workers. 

‘Textile factory workers 1 125 600 |}Commenced June 19; for increase in wages 
(woollens), Renfrew, and reduction in hours; terminated June 
Ont. 24; by conciliation (provincial), compro- 


mise, wages increased 10%, committee for 
future adjustments. 


Textile factory workers 1 110 700 |Commenced June 19; for increases in wages 
(woollens), Renfrew, and reduced hours; terminated June 28; 
Ont. by conciliation (provincial), compromise 


on wages, hours and working conditions to 
be negotiated by committee. 


Hat factory workers, 1 174 696 |Commenced June 26; for union recognition, 
Brockville, Ont. increased wages and changes in working 
conditions; unterminated. 
Textile factory workers 1 340 600 |}Commenced June 29; for increased wages; 
(woollens), Peterborough, unterminated. 
Ont. 
Metal Products— 
Foundry workers, Sorel, 4 700 1,400 |Commenced June 1; against employment 
PQ: of non-union workers; terminated June 2, by 
conciliation (provincial) in favour of workers. 
Car wheel factory workers, 1 45 180 |Commenced June 2; for increased wages; 
Trenton, N.S. terminated June 5; negotiations, compro- 
mise. 
Enamelware factory 1 142 2,000 |Commenced June 8; for increased wages and 
workers, Hespeler, Ont. changes in working conditions; terminated 
June 24; by conciliation (provincial), com- 
promise. 
Moulders, New Glasgow, 1 40 280 |Commenced June 23; for increased wages; 
N.S. terminated June 30, negotiations, compro- 
mise. 
Plumbing supplies factory i 100 200 |}Commenced June 29; for recognition of union 


workers, Montreal, P.Q. and increased wages; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1937—Concluded 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
——_——_—___——_——————_ in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1937—Cone. 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Highway construction 1 50 
tga Springhill, 
Truck drivers, St. Peters 3 100 


District, N.S. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Ratlways— 
Trainmen (freight), 1 21 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Water— 
Pulpwood loaders, Spa- 2 30 
nish, Ont 


TRADE— 
Dairy employees (dri- 1 4) 
(vers), Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Recreational— 
Gacidics (golf), Ottawa, 1 75 
nt. 


100 {Commenced June 4; for increased wages; 
terminated June 5; wages increased from 
27c. per hour to 30¢.; ; partially successful. 

300 {Commenced June 16; for increased wages; 
terminated June 18; conciliation (provin- 
cial), compromise. 


126 |Commenced June 21; for increased wages; 
terminated June 26; conciliation (Domi- 
nion); work resumed pending negotiations. 


27 |Commenced June 27; for increased wages, 
50c. per hour instead of piece work; ter- 
minated June 27; negotiations, compro- 
mise, wages increased to 40 cents. 


18 |Commenced June 30; against dismissal of 
of worker; terminated June 30; negotia- 
tions, in favour of workers, union agree- 
ment to be negotiated. 


300 |Commenced June 27; 
terminated June 30; 
return of workers; 


for increased wages; 
replacement and 
in favour of employer. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


be given for this. The young men, however, 
left and were paid off, several securing other 
positions. 

A dispute involving a number of workers in 
a rubber factory at Guelph, Ont., has been 
reported in the press but particulars have not 
been secured by the Department. It appears 
that a brief cessation of work occurred on 
June 4 owing to a misunderstanding as to 
wage adjustment. On June 21 the establish- 
ment was reported to be picketed by union 
rubber workers from Kitchener. 

A cessation of work by 110 employees in 
the bar mill of a steel manufacturing plant 
at Sydney, N'S., for almost one day, June 23, 
has been reported, owing to a misunderstanding 
in negotiations for an adjustment of wages. 
It appears that the management refused to 
meet a departmental committee instead of 
the executive officers of the union, the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers of North America, the employees 
having voted to be represented by this union. 
At a conference of the management and union 
officials with the provincial Premier and Min- 
ister of Mines it was ascertained that the 


union executive wished to be accompanied 
by the departmental committee for the nego- 
tiations and, this being arranged for, work 
was resumed. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 
occurred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the inform- 
ation given in the tabular statement. 


Mining 


In connection with the strike of gold miners 
in the Cariboo district in British Columbia, 
conciliation by the western representative of 
the Department of Labour did not result in a 
settlement or in a resumption of work pending 
an investigation by a Board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. The proceed- 
ings are outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

The coal miners at Stellarton, N.S., resumed 
work pending negotiations on the advice of 
the district executive and the international 
president of the United Mine Workers of 
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America. The agreement had expired on 
January 29, 1987. It was arranged that the 
provincial government would provide for an 
investigation into the affairs of the employing 
company which has been in receivership for 
some years, 

The miners at Florence, N.S., ceased work 
for one day, Tuesday, June 1, in protest against 
the refusal of the machine runners to work 
on Sunday in order that the mine could be 
operated on Monday. This had occurred on 
several occasions, as stated in the Labour 
Gazette for June, page 611. On June 27 the 
machine runners again refused to work so 
that the mine was not operated on Monday, 
June 28. 

The strike of seventeen coal miners, bank- 
head workers and bottomers, at Glace Bay, 
NS., on June 23, seeking a local contract 
at tonnage rates instead of datal wages as 
provided in the union agreement, involved 
1,100 other employees indirectly. The bank- 
head employees at New Waterford, NS., 
ceased work in sympathy but also demanded 
a similar change and had ceased work for 
this demand from April 26 to May 4, unsuccess- 
fully. This strike also involved 1,100 other 
employees indirectly. The union officials 
declared the strike unauthorized and directed 
the men to resume work. At New Waterford 
this was done on June 25. At Glace Bay 
on June 25 the management agreed to meet 
a committee for negotiations and the men 
decided to resume work on the following 
Monday. 


Manufacturing 


Rupser Propucts—tThe strike at Toronto 
on June 21 involved a number of employees 
in one establishment, variously reported from 
35 to 75 out of 175. The United Rubber 
Workers of America had commenced to 
organize the employees and the employer 
had secured a pledge from nearly all aot to 
participate in union activity until September. 
Four men, union officers, were discharged for 
persistent “trouble making” and the others 
ceased work. Longshoremen, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc., were 
reported to have refused to handle the com- 
pany’s products at the docks, but the company 
stated that shipments were going forward. 
The establishment was picketed but a settle- 
ment had not been reported at the end of 
the month, 

Fur, LeatHer AND OTHER ANIMAL PropuctTs. 
—The strike of fur workers at Winnipeg, Man.., 
which commenced on August 11, 1936, is 
recorded as lapsed by the end of June. A 
Commissioner had been appointed under the 
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Manitoba Evidence Act on November 138, 1936, 
to investigate the dispute (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1936, pages 1116-1117). The report 
was made on June 14, 1937, and stated that 
the strike was to secure recognition of the 
International Fur Workers’ Union, a local of 
which had been organized in Winnipeg in 1936. 
The Commissioner found that only twenty- 
five per cent of the workers had joined the 
union and a number of the employers refused 
to recognize it as it did not represent their 
workers. The union members and_ their 
sympathizers were held responsible for intim- 
idation, coercion, etc. The allegations that 
some of the employers were violating the 
minimum wage law were declared to be not 
substantiated. The Commissioner was not 
required to make recommendations and did 
not succeed in bringing about a settlement 
during the inquiry. No action to bring about 
a settlement following the report has been 
reported. The strikers have been substantially 
replaced in the establishments still involved. 
The dispute is, therefore, transferred to the 
list of disputes not called off by the unions 
concerned although employment conditions 
are no longer affected in the establishments 
involved. 

The dispute involving tannery employees 
in one establishment in Toronto, Ont., resulted 
from a protest by the Canadian Shoe Workers’ 
Union and Allied Crafts against the re-employ- 
ment of one worker who had been expelled 
from the union, the employer closing the 
establishment. The union had been seeking 
an agreement as to wages and working condi- 
tions and decided not to resume work until 
this had been secured. 


TrexTILEs, CrLotHinc, Etrc—Four of the 
disputes were carried over from May, two 
being unterminated at the end of June, namely 
those involving men’s clothing factory workers 
at Sorel, P.Q., and custom tailors in Toronto, 
Ont. 

Employees in two woollen mills at Renfrew, 
Ont., ceased work twice during the month. 
The workers were unorganized and refused to 
join any union. Final settlements were reached 
through mediation of an official of the Ontario 
Department of Labour. 

The strike of silk mill workers at St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q., was due to dissatisfaction 
with the application of an agreement terminat- 
ing a strike in September, 1936, a new agree- 
ment being demanded and secured, providing 
for employment of none but members of the 
National Catholic Union of Textile Workers 
in all departments. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 

The strike of hat factory workers at Brock- 
ville, Ont., was called by the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union which demanded a closed shop agree- 
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ment and a change in the system of wage 
payment, etc. An official of the Ontario 
Department of Labour interviewed representa- 
tives of the management and of the employees. 
It was reported that there would be further 
negotiations when the manager returned. 

The strike in one woollen mill at Peter- 
borough, Ont., began with a cessation of work 
by eighty weavers on June 29, being joined 


by other employees later in the day. The - 


workers became organized in a local of the 
United Textile Workers of America and on 
July 2 were joined by employees in another 
woollen mill operated by the same company. 
Early in July the Ontario Deputy Minister of 
Labour met the representatives of both parties 
with a view to negotiations for settlement. 


MISCELLANEOUS Woop Propucts.—The strike 
of sawmill workers at Crooked River, Sask., 
involved a number variously reported as from 
sixty to one hundred and twenty-five, demand- 
ing increases in wages of seven and one-half 
cents per hour with a minimum of 25 cents 
per hour for the ten-hour day. The remainder 
of the 160 to 175 employees were indirectly 
affected. It was reported that five out of 
fifteen new employees joined in the strike. 
Finally the employer’s offer of an increase of 
24 cents per hour with a bonus of 24 cents for 
those who worked for the season was accepted 
and work was resumed. 


Mertau Propucts.—Two of the disputes were 
carried over from May, being terminated in 
June. 

Sheet metal workers employed in seventeen 
establishments in Toronto, members of the 
International Sheet Metal Workers’ Associa- 
tion, ceased work on May 31, the agreement 
having expired on April 30. The union sought 
an increase in wages from 824 cents per hour 
to 90 cents, and the employers offered 85 cents. 
Conferences at the offices of the Ontario 
Department of Labour did not result in a 
settlement but finally an agreement was signed 
providing for a rate of 874 cents per hour until 
March 31, 1938, and 974 cents per hour until 
February 28, 1939. The agreement is outlined 
elsewhere in this issue. 


The strike at Sorel, P.Q., followed a strike 
in May, the employees on returning to work 
objecting to the employment of certain 
workers who had worked during the strike and 
alleging discrimination against some of the 
strikers. Employees in one shipyard, reported 
to be associated with the foundries, also 
ceased work. As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the provincial government a settle- 
ment was reached. The employers agreed to 
recognize the union and to advise all workers 
to join it but would not grant the closed 
union shop. The agreement is outlined else- 
where in this issue. 
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The strike of car wheel factory workers at 
Trenton, N.S., on June 2, for an increase in 
wages occurred when negotiations were in 
progress for an increase in a car manufacturing 
establishment for which car wheels were 
produced. Employees in both establishments 
were members of the steel workers’ union, the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and 
Tin Workers. For the car manufacturing 
establishment a five per cent increase was 
agreed to but the wheel factory employees 
demanded fifteen to twenty per cent. The 
strike was not authorized by the union. Work 
was resumed on June 7 pending a settlement 
and later a 74 per cent increase for certain 
classes was agreed upon. 

The strike of enamelware workers in one 
establishment at Hespeler, Ont., was begun by 
about fifty workers on June 8, who were 
joined by most of the remaining employees 
on June 15. During the strike they were 
organized as members of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
North America. The strikers demanded a wage 
increase of 10 cents per hour and improvements 
in working conditions. Negotiations from 
time to ‘time resulted in settlement of all 
points except the wage increase and on June 
25 through the mediation of the local member 
of the provincial legislature and an officer 
of the Ontario Department of Labour an 
agreement was signed providing for an increase 
of four cents per hour, an average of 15 per 
cent; also for time and one-half for overtime 
beyond fifty hours, and recognition of a 
committee representing union employees. 
Pickets prevented the movement of a car of 
products for a day but allowed it to be moved 
on the last day of the strike. A local stove 
factory was reported to have been affected 
by a shortage of materials. The agreement 
is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


The strike of moulders at New Glasgow, 
N.S,. involved members of the International 
Moulders’ Union of North America and about 
fifty other employees were indirectly affected. 
The management objected to a wage increase as 
reductions in wages amounting to twenty 
per cent since 1929 had been restored in 1935 
and 1936 while prices of products had not 
advanced and raw materials were up in price 
considerably. An increase of four cents per 
hour for moulders at 54 cents was made, two 
men at 44 cents also being raised to 58 cents, 
while those at higher rates were increased 
three cents per hour. Apprentices were 
increased one cent per hour. 

Employees in one establishment at Montreal, 
P.Q., manufacturing plumbing supplies (brass 
finishers, moulders, machinists, etc.) demanded 
the restoration of the wage rates in 1929, and 
recognition of the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
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America. The establishment was closed and was 
picketed by the union. ‘Toward the end of 
June mediation by the provincial Department 
of Labour was offered and accepted by the 
union. 


Construction 


BUILDINGS AND Strucrures.—The strike of 
carpenters and labourers at Glace Bay, NS., 
which commenced on May 1 for increases in 
wages was settled by negotiations on June 13 
and work was resumed by the various trades 
soon after. An agreement signed with the 
Federated Workers’ Union is reported to pro- 
vide for the eight hour day, 70 cents per hour 
for first class carpenters, 60 cents per hour 
for second class carpenters, 70 cents for 
plumbers and $3.71 per day for labourers, the 
rate in the coal mines. 


HigHway Construction—The strikes of 
highway workers near New Glasgow, NS., 
and Springhill, N.S., were terminated when 
the provincial government raised the rate for 
labourers from 27 cents per hour to 30 cents. 
The truck drivers on strike at St. Peters, NS., 
members of the Inverness-Richmond Truck- 
men’s Union, resumed work after a conference 
with the Premier of Nova Scotia, arrange- 


ments being made for an investigation by the 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Transportation 


Evectric Raipways.—The conciliation pro- 
ceedings which resulted in a termination of 
the dispute involving freight trainmen on the 
Oshawa Electric Railway are outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


Service 


ReEcREATIONAL.— A number of the caddies 
at one golf club at Ottawa, Ont., ceased work 
on June 27 demanding an increase in rates of 
pay from 50 cents for an eighteen hole course 
to 75 cents with corresponding increases in 
other scales. The club officials stated that the 
demand would be put before the directors if 
work were resumed and finally notified the 
caddies to apply for their positions by July 
1. Over half of the strikers did so and the re- 
mainder were replaced. 

Minor disputes involving caddies at Saint 
John, N.B., on June 5, and Kitchener, Ont., 
on June 8, demanding increases in rates from 
50 cents per round to 75 cents have been re- 
ported. Work was resumed in an hour, the 
rates to be discussed with the directors. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1936. 
The latter review included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the latest figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various coun- 
tries concerned, while information as to parti- 
cular disputes is obtained for the most part 
from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in May 
was 90 and 25 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 115 in 
existence during the month, involving 73,000 


workers with a time loss of 814,000 man 
working days for the month. 

Of the 90 disputes beginning in May, 26 
were over demands for increases in wages, and 
31 were over other wage questions; 2 were 
over questions of working hours; 17 were 
over questions respecting the employment of 
particular classes or persons; 6 were over 
other matters concerning working conditions; 
7 were on questions of trade union principle 
and 1 was in support of workers involved in 
another dispute. 

Final settlements were reached in 92 disputes. 
during May, of which 23 were settled in favour 
of the workers, 48 were settled in favour of 
the employers and 21 resulted in compromises. 
In the case of 3 other disputes work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

As reported in the June issue of the Lasour 
GazErte, page 617, the London omnibus dispute 
was terminated and work was resumed on May 
28 on conditions providing for further nego- 
tiations, for investigation of conditions of 
employment in relation to their effects on the 
health of the men and for the examination 
of certain other questions. On June 15, the 
executive of the Transport and General 
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Workers’ Union which had taken over the 
conduct of the strike from the Central Bus 
Committee, ratified an agreement with the 
London Transport Board. 


The agreement as outlined in the press 
provides that the ultimate effect of the new 
scales will be to increase maximum wages by 
Is. 6d. and 6d., the former “no accident” 
bonus being now included in wages. Other 
increases In payment affect early duties, the 
learning period, spreadover of duties and 
standby time. The maximum time worked 
is not to exceed eight hours instead of the 
eight and a half previously possible. All 
disputes about terms are to be discussed be- 
tween representatives of the Board and the 
union and referred, if necessary, to a board 
of referees chosen mutually or set up by the 
Minister of Transport. 


The Netherlands 


The report on strikes and lockouts during 
1936, issued by the Central Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Netherlands shows that there were 
92 disputes beginning during 1936 which 
together with 4 which were unterminated at 
the end of the previous year made a total 
of 96 disputes in progress during 1936, as 
compared to 152 in 1935. The number of 
workers directly affected was 9,070 and the 
resulting time loss was 94,800 man working 
days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures indicate that about 475 
strikes began during April, 1937, and that 275 
were continued from the previous month, 
making a total of 750 disputes in progress dur- 
ing April. About 350,000 workers were in- 
volved in these disputes which resulted in 
approximately 3,885,000 man-days of idleness. 
As compared with the figures for the previous 
month, the April figures indicate a decrease of 
about 25 per cent in the number of strikes 
occurring and a decrease of about 35 per cent 
in the number of workers involved in the 
strikes beginning in the month. Due to the 
fact that a large number of strikes, including 
several of the largest ones, were continued 
into April, the number of workers involved in 
strikes in progress and the resulting number 
of man-days idleness were a little higher than 
in March. 


As compared with April, 1936, the figures 
for April, 1987, show increases of 160 per cent 
in the number of strikes, 170 per cent in the 
number of workers involved and 384 per cent 
in the number of man-days of idleness. 


STRIKE oF SteeL WorKERS 


The strike of steel workers for recognition 
of the Steel Workers’ Organization Committee, 
for the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers of North America, 
which began May 26 (Lasour Gazette, June, 
1937, page 619), continued throughout the 
month of June. The various state govern- 
ments have attempted, for the most part un- 
successfully, to bring the strikers and the em- 
ployers together, with a view to reaching a 
settlement. The workers continue to demand 
signed contracts between the employing com- 
panies involved and the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee, while most employers 
refuse to enter into any such contracts. 


On June 16, the governor of Ohio appealed 
to the federal government to make further 
efforts to effect a settlement. The following 
day the Secretary of Labour announced the 
creation of a Federal Steel Mediation Board 
of three members. This board, which was 
created under the terms of the National 
Mediation Act of 1913, was authorized to in- 
vestigate all phases of the strike, conduct. 
hearings and recommend a settlement. Head-. 
quarters of the board were set up at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. After conversations and investiga-- 
tions the Mediation Board proposed (1) that 
an agreement between the unions and the 
companies be reached and signed; (2) that. 
work be resumed; (3) that a secret election be 
held under the National Labour Relations 
Act; (4) that the agreement should only be- 
come effective if the union won the election. 
The companies involved rejected these pro- 
posals and the Mediation Board was unable to. 
arrange meetings of the strikers and employers. 

During the month some plants endeavoured 
to keep their plants operating, either by quar- 
tering non-striking employees in the mills or 
by encouraging employees not satisfied with 
the union’s conduct of the strike to return to. 
work. Several demonstrations resulting in 
riots took place. 

On July 1, the Inland Steel Company of 
East Chicago, Indiana, arranged a truce with 
the union and it was reported that 9,500 of 
the normal force of 12,000 workers returned 
to work. The terms of the truce signed by the 
company and the executive of the union pro- 
vide: (1) The company recognizes the Steel 
Workers’ Organization Committee as the bar- 
gaining agent for its workers; (2) workers will 
be rehired without discrimination; (3) work 
will continue until the National Labour Re- 
lations Board reaches a decision in an inquiry 
now under way to determine whether the 
Inland Steel Company violated the terms of 
the National Labour Relations Act by refusing 
to sign a union contract. 





OtHER DISPUTES 


On June 7, there was a general strike in 
Lansing, Michigan, which affected all business 
in that city. The demonstration was called for 
by the United Automobile Workers’ Union in 
retaliation for the arrest of eight pickets 
charged with violating an anti-picketing in- 
junction and with interfering with a labourer 
in connection with a local strike. The gover- 
nor of the state conferred with the strikers’ or- 
ganizers and the employers involved in the 
arrest of the picketers, who were subsequently 
released, and the ‘labour holiday” was ter- 
minated the following day. 
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Two days later employees of the Consumers’ 
Power Company at Flint, Michigan, struck 
work in protest against an agreement which 
was being negotiated for them by their union, 
the United Automobile Workers. This strike 
left three large cities and 192 smaller com- 
munities without light or power. It is reported 
that more than 100,000 labourers were forced 
to cease work for lack of power. Both the 
governor of the state and the executive of the 
United Automobile Workers’ Union (who had 
not authorized the strike and who stated that 
it was organized by persons wishing to make 
trouble for the union) urged the men to return 
to work and the power plants were fully staffed 
and operating again the same evening. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION DISCUSSED AT CONFERENCE ON 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


Summary of Views Presented by Canadian and American Authorities 


| hee Sa one of the sessions of the 
Conference on Canadian-American Affairs 
held at Kingston on June 14-18 (under the 
auspices of Queen’s University, St. Lawrence 
University and the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace) was a discussion on 
Labour Organization. Noteworthy contribu- 
tions concerning the modern factors involved 
in the new orientation of labour relationships 
were made by eminent Canadian and American 
authorities. 

Presiding at this particular session was Mr. 
Tom Moore, vice-chairman of the National 
Employment Commission and formerly presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. Interesting papers dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the subject were presented by 
Mr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics, United States Department of Labour, 
and Mr. Ernest Ingles, Canadian vice-chairman 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The discussion was led by Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, director of the Department 
of Industrial Studies, Russell Sage Foundation, 
and Professor H. A. Logan, University of West- 
ern Ontario. Among others participating were: 
Professor F. R. Scott, McGill University ; Pro- 
fessor M. D. Steever, Lafayette College; Presi- 
dent W. W. Atwood, Clark University; and 
Professor Norman McKenzie, University of 
Toronto. 


Interlocking Social Problems 


Commenting on preceding sessions which 
had been devoted to consideration of tariffs 
and of the effect of movements of population 
between Canada and the United States, the 
chairman, Mr. Tom Moore, pointed out that 
there was undoubtedly an aspect to this which 


might have an important bearing on the labour 
situation in Canada. Workers who previously 
could during times of depression in Canada 
secure employment in the United States, or 
those who in normal times sought to secure 
higher remuneration for their services found 
an easy outlet to the south of the border. With 
the practical closing of these channels through 
the establishment of quota laws, the stricter 
enforcement of the alien labour law, etc., these 
workers were now compelled to rely upon 
Canadian opportunities for employment. 

The result of this had already demonstrated 
itself in a greater determination of Canadian 
workers to secure remuneration for their work 
commensurate to that which they would un- 
doubtedly have received had they been free 
to seek work in the United States. 

He considered that another reaction to this 
situation was the fuller recognition by many 
Canadian workers of the need of a certain 
degree of tariff protection if the industries in 
which openings for exercise of their acquired 
skill were to be maintained in face of the more 
powerful industries of the United States. 

Another factor which was worthy of consid- 
eration was the effect of the development of 
social security legislation. The establishment 
in Great Britain of Old Age Pensions at 65, 
Health Insurance, Unemployment Insurance, 
etc., had undoubtedly reduced the volume of 
emigration to Canada from that country, and 
it was altogether likely that the bringing into 
operation of social security measures in the 
United States would have its repercussions in 
the movement of peoples between that country 
and Canada, probably in the form of still 
stricter enforcement of laws prohibiting the 
entry of Canadian workers who might ultim- 
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ately become a charge on these United States 
funds. 


These matters he simply quoted as _ illus- 
trations of the interlocking character of many 
economic and social problems between the two 
countries, especially as they affected the wage 
earning classes. 


Labour Organization Defined 


Mr. Ernest Ingles, Canadian vice-chairman 
of the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, defined labour organization as “a 
voluntary union of persons engaged in a similar 
trade or calling, having for its purpose, first, 
the securing of a remuneration, in return for 
a service, sufficiently adequate to satisfy their 
idea of a human standard of living.” 


He traced the rise of pseudo-labour or- 
ganizations, motivated by “impatient” action 
and sometimes abetted by “political adven- 
turers.” One reason for the rise of some of 
the “isms” which “spring up in the name of 
labour and cause much annoyance” he at- 
tributed to “the unfair and unreasonable op- 
position to the moderate desires of organized 
workers and the refusal of some industrial 
leaders to recognize trade unions in which 
their employees may be organized.” To the 
argument of such employers that they will 
brook no interference with “my” business, the 
speaker answered that it was not solely the 
employer’s business, that the employer “is only 
the trustee”; that the “trade union in attempt- 
ing to arrive at a satisfactory understanding 
with an employer of labour on wage rates is 
no more interfering with business than is the 
salesman of necessary raw material, when he 
dickers for a price for that raw material”; and 
that “business enterprise now-a-days is con- 
ducted on finances secured from the public at 
large and does not belong to any particular 
individual. .<2ai " 


International Trends 


Dealing with the international character “of 
the dominant labour organization in Canada,” 
the speaker considered that there “is really 
nothing unusual in international affiliations,” 
declaring that “there is no activity in Canada 
of any magnitude.in industrial, financial or 
social life which has not international charac- 
teristics.” 


He further developed this contention as 
follows :— 

“Conditions of labour determine, in many 
cases, whether industrialists will operate in a 
foreign country or not. There are cases where 
the wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment in Canada are predicated on 
the wages, hours of labour and other conditions 
of employment existing in the United States. 


For many years the conditions mentioned 
above applied when labour agreements were 
being negotiated on Canadian railroads and 
the rise and fall of wages, etc., in the United 
States definitely determined the course pursued 
in such matter on Canadian railroads... . 


“Through international affiliations workers 
are in possession of knowledge which assists 
them to create a condition which maintains 
a living standard sufficiently large to enable 
them to maintain a standard of citizenship 
which is a credit to them; to prevent the im- 
portation of commodities with a labour con- 
tent so low that to meet the competition we 
have to pauperize ourselves and be able only 
to provide ourselves with a purchasing power 
insufficient to in any way develop any of our 
own national resources... . 


“Capital flows across the imaginary boundary 
line in both directions with a mobility and 
fluidity truly remarkable. A great number of 
our industrial establishments are financed from 
across that line, and with a great number 
of our industrial establishments but branch 
houses of United States concerns, it is a 
natural development that there should be an 
international labour movement. In a great 
many cases our employers are international 
concerns... .” 


Securing of Legislation 


Emphasizing that decent standards of living 
(which can be obtained through international 
action) must be supplemented by security 
measures which lie solely within the national 
legislative sphere, the speaker stated :— 


“In order to solve this problem it was neces- 
sary to create a body whose sole objective was 
the securing of legislation designed to protect 
the interests of the workers. Such a body 
would, necessarily, have to be national in 
character because it would deal with legislative 
bodies within Canada. The body created is 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
This Congress is the creation of the inter- 
national trade union movement and is part of 
it. Desires for legislation usually spring from 
the minds of the worker expressed in his im- 
mediate local union and crystallized in the 
conventions of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada and so presented to the proper 
authorities.” 


Function of Labour Organization 


Mr. Isador Lubin, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, first dealt extensively 
with the United States economic situation and 
living standards and the paramount need of 
increasing purchasing power, on a_ balanced 
basis between agricultural and industrial pro- 
ducers. 
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Stating that Labour Organizations had been 
in the past, and would still continue to be, one 
of the most important factors in such develop- 
ment he claimed that while labour had now 
been given the legal right to organize for 
bargaining purposes in United States, labour 
organization was yet to be actually incor- 
porated in American industrial life. 


Up to now in many industries, labour’s 
efforts had been dissipated in a fight for union 
existence. When unionism was accepted as 
a fact, it could devote all its energy to pro- 
moting efficiency for the joint benefit of em- 
ployer and employees. 


The New Unionism 


With reference to recent developments cul- 
minating in the campaign by the C.1.0. of 
intensified union activity, Miss Mary Van 
Kleeck, Director of Industrial Studies, Russell 
Sage Foundation, declared that the new union- 
ism is neither a personal feud nor the creature 
of a dictator, nor a radical political program. 
She considered that the new industrial 
unionism was a belated reaction to mass pro- 
duction and insecurity arising from techno- 
logical change and recurrent depression and 
that the impulse towards organization in the 
United States came with the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act at a moment when Govern- 
ment was called upon to assume new responsi- 
bilities both for business and for labour. 


“The structure of the new movement,” she 
asserted, “was a combination of international 
organization within industries following the 
international organizations of business itself. 


“There seems to be no good reason why 
American capital invested in Canadian indus- 
try should be free to exploit labour here and 
to lower Canadian standards of living.” 


“Canadian workers are independent in all 
national action but they may rely upon inter- 
national support and will give it when dealing 
with an international employer,” she said. “The 
new forces merely base the international unit 
on industrial unionism.” 


Miss Van Kleeck suggested these new de- 
velopments in labour organization had to be 
considered as an increasingly important factor 
in Canadian-American affairs. It was 80 years 
since North American trade unions were or- 
ganized internationally. 


“The new industrial unionism with its em- 
phasis on the common interests of all workers 
will strengthen the basis for common action 
in the fundamental question of the North 
American problem, namely, overcoming econ- 
omic depressions and establishing higher stand- 
ards of living.” 
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Other Phases Discussed 


That “narrow nationalist sentiments were 
being exploited” in combatting the extension of 
the Committee for Industrial Organization was 
charged by Professor F. R. Scott, of McGill 
University in his contribution to the discussion. 
He further maintained that good wages and 
working conditions did not take the place of 
trade unions. Economic democracy was 
essential if political democracy was to con- 
tinue. The labour movement was essentially 
a democratizing process. 

Professor H. A. Logan, University of Western 
Ontario, questioned whether union interna- 
tionalism was a parallel of capital investments. 
He suggested control by American employers 
over the Canadian scene was a more vital 
factor. While recognizing the effectiveness of 
Canadian unions in some instances, he doubted 
their financial strength to sustain a long fight 
such as the recent London, Ont., printers’ 
strike. 

Professor M. D. Steever, Lafayette College, 
believed the legal profession to which he be- 
longed had failed in their capacity as officers: 
of the courts to develop any labour concepts. 
in the common law. 

President W. W. Atwood, Clark University, 
advocated the breakdown of industry from 
its centralized state to smaller centres as a 
prime means of. preserving democracy. 

Professor Norman McKenzie dealt briefly 
with the efforts of the I.L.O. to establish a 
number of International minimum labour 
standards and asked if the US.A. being subject 
to similar constitutional difficulties as Canada, 
in giving effect to these International Conven- 
tions had yet found any way of surmounting: 
these constitutional difficulties. 

To this inquiry Mr. Lubin explained some 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court, which 
in the opinion of high authorities, had opened 
the way for such conventions (adopted sub- 
sequent to the U.S.A. joining the 1.L.0.) to 
be dealt with on a federal basis. 





At a convention of the’ Canadian Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional Women’s: 
Clubs held recently in Niagara Falls, Mrs. 
Leonard Marsh stated that Canadian house- 
wives spend $12,000,000 weekly on groceries.. 
Discussing the development of the co-opera- 
tive movement in Denmark and Sweden, Mrs. 
Marsh urged co-operative buying by Cana- 


dian women. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO IN 1936 


Seventeenth Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


HE seventeenth report of the Ontario 
Department of Labour reviews the ad- 
ministration of the various acts under its 
jurisdiction during the fiscal year 1935-36. 
The report deals in detail with the admin- 
istration of the following branches of the 
provincial Department of Labour; the Ontario 
Government offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada; Private Employment Agencies; 
the Board of Examiners of Operating En- 
gineers; the Boiler Inspection Branch; the 
Factory Inspection Branch; Apprenticeship 
Board; the Minimum Wage Board, and the 
Industrial Standards Act. 


Employment Conditions—Reviewing indus- 
trial conditions in the province, the Deputy 
Minister states that employment conditions 
showed continued improvement in Ontario 
during the fiscal year reviewed. In twelve 
of the thirteen divisions of industry advances 
in employment were reported, the most notable 
being in logging, iron and steel, and in the 
mining industry. These advances ranged from 
11 to 30 points, it is stated, however, that 
this improvement was largely offset by a 
substantial decrease in the volume of em- 
ployment in the construction industry. 

Improvement in employment conditions was 
further indicated by the decrease in the per- 
centage of unemployment reported among 
trade union members, the average for the 
fiscal year being 13-0 as compared with 17:4 
for the previous year, a decline of 4:4 points. 


Employment Service —During the fiscal year 
140,265 placements were made by the Ontario 
Government offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada. Compared with the previous fiscal 
year, this was a decrease, due largely, it is 
stated, to the reduction made by municipali- 
ties in their programs of unemployment relief 
work during the past year. During the year 
reviewed by the report, there were 149,043 
vacancies reported to the offices, approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of which were filled and 
326,857 applications were made for work. 

The special service rendered handicapped 
ex-service men in co-operation with the Federal 
Department of Labour resulted in the place- 
ment of 1,750. During the winter months 
approximately 3,000 men were placed with 
the White River-Schreiber section of the Trans- 
Canada highway, the report states. 


Private Employment Agencies—During the 
period reviewed, only four licensed private 
employment agencies transacted business, 2,061 
placements being reported to the department. 


Factory Inspection—Indicative of steadily 
improving business conditions, the report of 
the Chief Inspector of the Factory Inspection 
Branch states that there was.an increase of 
one hundred in the number of overtime per- 
mits issued, many firms resorting to overtime 
in order to take care of seasonal rush orders 
which could not be handled in regular hours. 


A total of 22,244 inspections were made by 
the inspectors, and 6,629 orders were issued 
during the year. Accidents reported to the 
Factory Inspection Branch numbered 3,037, 
of which 25 were fatal as compared with 32 
in 1934. The permits issued numbered 3,009, 
chief among which were 2,175 for overtime, 
53 in connection with work in bakeshops, 153 
for double shift for female workers, and 606 
for homeworkers. 


By an amendment to the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, homeworkers throughout 
the province were brought under the super- 
vision of the Factory Inspection Branch, both 
the homeworkers and the employers giving 
out homework being required to obtain per- 
mits. The amendment also provides that the 
wages paid must not be less than those estab- 
lished by the Minimum Wage Board for such 
employment. 

The Chief Inspector states in his report 
that “it is gratifying to find that child labour 
is practically non-existent in industry through- 
out the province and the inspectors are careful 
in checking up any doubtful cases, insisting 
on birth certificates being produced.” 

Referring to complaints investigated, the 
Chief Inspector states that the majority of 
complaints “were in connection with hours of 
labour and to a large extent concerned male 
employees in factories and shops. While there 
is no legal control of hours of men, except 
in bakeshops, under the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act, nevertheless the inspectors 
in many instances were successful in having 
reductions made in the daily number of hours 
where these were shown to be excessive.” 

The amount of industrial building was 
slightly less during the period reviewed com- 
pared with 1934, amounting to $6,238,850 as 
against $6,426,000 in 1934. 

Referring to industrial diseases, the Chief 
Inspector considered that “special mention 
should be made of the increase in the number 
of persons suffering from industrial diseases, 
a total of 41, of which two proved fatal. Lead 
poisoning, dermatitis and silicosis were the 
chief of these diseases.” 
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Proceedings were taken against four firms, 
two under section 30 of the Factory, Shop 
and Office Building Act, regarding hours of 
employment, one under section 71 pertaining 
to hours in bakeshops, and one under section 
58 regarding boiler inspection, convictions 
being recorded in all cases. 

Boiler Inspection—During the fiscal year 302 
drawings and _ specifications of boilers, air 
recelvers and other pressure vessels to be con- 
structed for use in the province were surveyed 
and registered in the Boiler Inspection Branch, 
as compared with 289 in 1934. Of new boilers 
and other pressure vessels, 463 first, 315 second 
and 459 final inspections were made. The 
number of inspections of used boilers and 
other pressure vessels, including 279 annual 
inspections totalled 930. During the year 2,286 
certificates were issued as compared with 2,004 
in 1934 and the sum of $13,534.14 was trans- 
mitted to the Treasurer of Ontario. 

Board of Examiners of Operating Engineers. 
—The Board of Examiners reported that 16,451 
certificates were issued, an increase of 201. 
The number of candidates for certificates 
(1,676) also showed an increase of 190 as com- 
pared with the fiscal year 1934. The net 
revenue of the board during the fiscal year 
reviewed was $24,921, am increase of $399.22. 

Industrial Disputes—During the period re- 
viewed there were 50 industrial disputes re- 
ported in Ontario in which 9,120 workers were 
involved in a time loss of 78,511 working 
days. 

Apprenticeship Act—The Director of Ap- 
prenticeship in reviewing the activities of the 
Apprenticeship Board states: “A distinct re- 
vival in activities under the Apprenticeship 
Act has taken place during the past year and 
the outlook for further development in the 
immediate future is brighter than at any time 
during the seven-year period since the Act 
became effective. Several new trades and 
industries are conferring with the Director of 
Apprenticeship with a view to taking advan- 
tage of the provisions of the Act. The motor 
vehicle repair industry has been added to the 
designated list and steps are being taken to 
reorganize and revive dormant activities in 
connection with the building trades.” 

A total of 1,806 apprentices were registered 
in various trades during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1936. Of these, 1,042 successfully 
completed their full period of training and 
received diplomas; 337 had their contracts 
cancelled for various reasons; and 330 were 
still being trained on March 31, 1936. The 
trades concerned included: bricklaying, ma- 
sonry, carpentry, painting and decorating, plas- 
tering, plumbing, steamfitting, sheet metal 
work, and electrical work. 
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Minimum Wages in Ontario 1935-36 


The work of the Minimum Wage Board 
during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1936, 
was divided into two departments dealing 
with minimum wages for female employees 
and standard wages and hours for designated 
trades and industries. The first division deals 
with the administration of the Minimum Wage 
Act, while the second division covers all 
activities of the board in connection with the 
enforcement of schedules under the Industrial 
Standards Act. 

Several amendments were made to the 
Minimum Wage Act. These were made to 
conform with administrative changes and to 
enable the board to control abuses and eva- 
sions of the Act through payment of wages 
by scrip, notes, goods, etc., and through re- 
funds to employers, particularly after action 
has been taken by the board to collect arrears. 
The policy of the board has always been to 
arrange settlement of claims out of court 
except where there is repeated or deliberate 
violation, but in some cases it has been very 
difficult to collect full payments from employ- 
ers after the agreement has been made. The 
new section of the Act gives such settlements 
the full force of law and provides a simple 
and effective method of collecting without 
cost to the employee. 

The report states that no orders affecting 
additional occupations or industries were 
issued during the fiscal year under review, but 
several orders were reprinted in new form, 
different orders affecting the same industry or 
class of employment were consolidated and 
amendments were made to orders affecting 
female employees in telephone systems (LABour 
Gazetre, October, 1935, page 901). 

Complaints—During the twelve months 
period from April 1, 1985, to March 31, 1936, 
the report states that complaints were received 
by the board from 887 persons in connection 
with alleged underpayments of female em- 
ployees or other violations of the Act and 
orders. This number includes only those com- 
plaints which investigation showed to be 
based on fact or where situations were re- 
vealed requiring the attention of the board. 
The board reports that many other com- 
plaints, chiefly anonymous, were received which 
proved to be groundless. 

Wage Returns—During the fiscal year, wage 
returns were received from 9,162 employers 
reporting the wages of 105,840 female em- 
ployees. In addition to the regular collection 
of wage sheets, the Board sends for special 
returns where complaints are received and 
where it is probable that violations may be 
found, as for example, in new establishments 
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or in plants where adjustments have been 
ordered and no recent check-up made. Such 
wage returns give particulars regarding names, 
wage rates, earnings, hours of employment, 
etc., for every female employee. These re- 
turns are carefully checked and the informa- 
tion compiled in tabulated form for the 
guidance of the Board. 


Adjustments—Analysis of wage returns 
during 1935-36 revealed necessary adjustments 
or underpayments in 1,166 establishments 
affecting 2,604 employees. In each case the 
employer was ordered to immediately adjust 
the hours or wage rates and in those cases 
Where previous adjustments had been ordered 
and where excessive underpayments were re- 
vealed, steps were taken by the Board to 
collect arrears owing to the employees. 


Arrears of Wages—The total amount of 
arrears collected during the year, as a result 
of complaints, adjustments and court actions 
was $29,778.86 which was collected from 593 
employers. The report states that this amount 
is approximately $22,000 less than was collected 
during the fiscal year ending October 31, 1934, 
and represents a proportional reduction in the 
number of employees although the reduction 
in the number of employers was only 71 or 
about 10 per cent. These reductions are 
largely accounted for by the fact that most 
of the employers from whom arrears were 
collected previously are now paying minimum 
wages. 

Court Actions—During the year, 46 prosecu- 
tions were undertaken by the Board. Of 
these 29 were withdrawn from court before 
trial because settlements were made satisfac- 
tory to the Board and all concerned. The 
magistrate dismissed three cases for lack of 
sufficient evidence and in three other cases 
the employers were ordered to pay arrears but 
no fines were imposed. Fines totalling $460 
were imposed in 11 cases, in all of which 


- arrears were ordered paid to employees. 


Permits—The Board is empowered to 
establish wages lower than the prescribed 
minimum for handicapped and aged workers. 
Persons over sixty years of age are classified 
as aged for this purpose and any worker who 
through physical or mental disability is in- 
capable of successfully competing with normal 
workers may be granted a special permit. In 
all cases written application for permits must 
be sent to the Board, signed by both the 
employer and employee. It is not the prac- 
tice of the Board to grant permits because a 
worker is slow or incompetent or because the 
employer finds it difficult to pay the required 
wages. 

Permits are issued covering periods of from 
three to twelve months but in the cases of 


age and permanent handicap are renewed on 
application without further investigation. 

Permits in force throughout the Province 
on April 1, 1986, only totalled 125. 


Administrative Problems—Referring to the 
administrative problems involved in the en- 
forcement of Orders of the Board the chair- 
man states that “difficulties have arisen in 
connection with the enforcement of orders 
in unincorporated urban and industrial sec- 
tions of townships. Existing orders provide 
minimum rates according to population for 
cities, towns and villages but due to an over- 
sight, no provision has been made for indus- 
trial sections of townships adjacent to large 
cities or in connection with mining develop- 
ments and which are not incorporated as sepa- 
rate municipalities. Orders are being amended 
to correct this deficiency. 


“The increasing practice or habit of girls 
and women accepting employment at what- 
ever wages may be provided or knowingly 
offering to work for less than the minimum 
rates and later, when difficulties arise, com- 
plaining to the Minimum Wage Board and 
demanding the collection of arrears, is causing 
considerable difficulty and may lead to reduc- 
tions in the rates or to amendments which 
would be detrimental to the interests of em- 
ployees and which would further increase the 
difficulties of administration.” ... 

“As previously indicated, one of the chief 
dificulties in enforcing minimum wage rates, 
particularly in small retail establishments, 
offices and establishments rendering personal 
services, is to secure adequate, accurate records 
of wages and hours. A special effort has been 
made during the past year to educate em- 
ployers in connection with the necessity of 
protecting themselves in this respect, but it 


‘appears that drastic action is necessary and 


the Board intends to revise regulations and 
take action against persistent offenders”. . 

“Another difficulty arises in connection with 
part-time and occasional workers who are noti- 
fied to report for possible employment during 
rush hours or busy periods and who are fre- 
quently kept waiting for hours before being 
hired or sent home without work or pay atter 
a long waiting period. Many of these workers 
are required to wait a week or more uniil 
the regular pay day before receiving their 
wages, and in some cases the carfare and ex- 
penses are equal to the money received. This 
practice is increasing and the Board is con- 
sidering amendments to existing orders whereby 
such workers must be paid at hourly rates in 
excess of the regular rate for experienced work- 
ers and be guaranteed at least three hours’ 
pay on each occasion of employment.” 


Concluding the section dealing with the 
administration of the Minimum Wage Act 
the chairman states that “despite increasing 
difficulties of administration and continued 
economic depression resulting in lowered wage 
rates which in many cases are reduced to the 
legal minimum for all except highly skilled 
workers or exceptionally fast pieceworkers it 
can safely be said that the Minimum Wage 
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Act in Ontario is being more rigidly enforced 
than ever before and that employers as a 
whole are in agreement with the provisions 
of the Act. Some inequalities exist in the 
application of existing rates throughout the 
Province and many persons are still ignorant 
of the full requirements of the law but the 
need for such legislation was never more 
apparent.” 


Industrial Standards Act 


Presenting his report concerning the ad- 
ministration of the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario (Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 
534) the chairman states that section 6 of 
the Act provides that “the Minimum Wage 
Board shall have authority to enforce the 
provisions of this Act and of the regulations 
and schedules.” The Board is also authorized 
to make inspections and to collect from 
employers all necessary information regarding 
wages, hours and records. 


The report states that at the close of the 
fiscal year 1935-36 there were 35 schedules 
in effect, governing wages and hours in seven 
different industries, including eleven building 
trades. 

Public Inquiries—Where violations exist, 
regarding which there is not sufficient evidence 
to justify collection of arrears or prosecution, 
and where the offence is of a minor nature 
and appears to be widespread, it is the policy 
of the board to arrange for a public inquiry 
at which witnesses are examined under oath 
and an effort is made to secure the co- 
operation of offending persons or to obtain 
data and evidence which will enable the 
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Board to deal more effectively with such 
offences in future. Six inquiries of this nature 
were held during the past year. 


Prosecutions Sixty-two prosecutions were 
launched during the year which resulted in 
36 convictions, 16 cases dismissed and 10 
charges being withdrawn for various reasons. 
The total fines imposed in connection with the 
36 convictions amounted to $378, and a total 
of $159.05 was ordered to be paid to the 
treasury of Ontario as arrears owing to em- 
ployees who because of collusion with the 
employers were barred from receiving arrears 
owing them. 


Collection of Arrears—lIn addition to the 
arrears of wages collected for employees 
through court action which amounted to 
$341.11, a sum of $446.73 was collected 
through direct action on the part of advisory 
boards and the Minimum Wage Board. The 
total amount of $946.89 arrears of wages was 
collected from 30 employers in various trades 
and industries on behalf of 45 employees. 


In many cases adjustments in wage rates 
were made as a result of investigations and 
interviews resulting from complaints. The 
wage reports submitted to the Minimum Wage 
Board show that many employers increased 
wages immediately on receiving notice of the 
schedule rates. The report states that it is im- 
possible to estimate the amount by which 
wages have been increased as a result of the 
operation of the schedules but wage levels 
have undoubtedly been raised and the general 
effect of a schedule is to establish a wage 
level which approximates wages paid in the 
higher wage grade shops. 


NEW METHOD OF ASSESSMENT RATING BY ONTARIO WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION BOARD 


In issuing its table of provisional assessment 
rates for 1937, the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board announces a new method of 
rating which is expected to apportion more 
adequately the accident cost to employers 
based on individual experience. 

The following paragraphs extracted from 
the Board’s bulletin detail the method of 
rating :— 

The function of rates is to provide a fund 
for the payment of compensation and other 
costs of accidents in the industries in Schedule 
1 of the Act. While the Accident Fund is 
one and indivisible and the liability rests 
upon all industry collectively, yet for the 
purpose of assessment and compensation in- 
dustries under Schedule 1 of the Act are 
divided into classes, twenty-four in all. The 
classes are numbered from 1 to 24. Each 
class contains one or more groups, all of which 
are also numbered. 


A separate account is kept by the Board 
for each of the classes and for each of the 
groups in each class, and into that account are 
entered all assessments received and all com- 
pensations and medical aid awarded. Broadly 
speaking, therefore, each of the 24 classes of 
industry is thus in effect a mutual insurance 
association of the employers in that ‘class, 
but there is provided a Disaster Reserve to 
meet the case of a very severe disaster 
occurring in any one class more than the 
class alone could well sustain, and in such 
cases the Disaster Reserve comes to the aid 
of the unfortunate class. 

At the beginning of each year each em- 
ployer is required to send the Board an esti- 
mate of his probable payroll for that year, 
and upon the payrolls so received assessment 
is made. The first assessment is made by 
the application to the payrolls of a provisional 
rate. At the end of the year the actual 
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amounts of the payrolls are ascertained and 
the final rates struck and that (adjusted) rate 
applied. If necessary the provisional rate is 
altered to meet the requirements of the year. 


This year a method of assessment has been 
adopted which is somewhat new. For the 
purpose of fixing the rate of assessment on 
each group and class a study has been made 
of the experience of the past ten years and 
from that experience has been computed a 
rate for each class and for each group which 
rate, if applied to the total of the ten years’ 
payrolls in each class and group, would have 
met the accident and other costs upon each 
class and group, and upon this experience 
rate the actual rate for the year is based. 
In addition to the experience rate, provision 
requires to be made for the costs of adminis- 
tration, the costs of accident prevention asso- 
ciations where the class has such an associa- 
tion, and a small provision for contingencies. 


In fixing the rate consideration has to be 
given also to the present financial position of 
the class or group—has it a deficit or has it 
a surplus? Upon a consideration of all these 
the adjusted rate for 1936 has been fixed and 
the provisional rate set for 1937. 


At the suggestion of a large number of 
employers a method of rating has been 
adopted which takes into account to a small 
extent the individual experience of the em- 
ployers covered by the Act. The system is 
applied as follows:— 

(1) Each employer whose cost ratio experi- 

ence for the next proximate adjusted 


year shall be -60 or less shall pay the 
preferred rate; 


(2) Employers with other cost ratio experi- 
ence for the next proximate adjusted 
year shall, for each -03 cost ratio or part 
thereof above -60, pay an additional 2 
per cent of the preferred rate, but the 
total rate to be charged in any one 
instance shall not exceed 200 per cent 
of the preferred rate; 

(3) The firms as numbered and dealt with 
by The Workmen’s Compensation Board 
are taken as units for differential assess- 
ment, so that each numbered firm shall 
have ‘applied to it the provisions of para- 
graph 2 above; 

(4) The cost arising out of pneumoconiosis 
(including silicosis) cases shall not be 
included in cost ratios in this plan. 

For the year 1937 “the next proximate 


adjusted year” is 1935, with the result that 
a firm with a bad cane experience in the 
year 1935 may have its adjusted rate doubled 
for 1936, and the increased rate on such firm 
will be applicable to reduce the rate paid 
by those firms having a good experience. Each 
year is treated separately, without considera- 
tion for former years’ cost experience. 

The result of the application of this scheme 
is that the preferred (adjusted) rate is some- 
what lower than the average cost rate above 
referred to, and that preferred (adjusted) rate 
appears hereafter as the adjusted rate for 1936, 
and according to that rate so set the total 
amount of assessments to each employer will 
be fixed for that year. 

It is hoped that the new method of rating 
will (1) so stabilize the rates that they will 
no longer fluctuate violently; (2) place on 
each employer some portion of the burden on 
his own bad experience; and (3) reward to 
some extent those employers who in each year 
have a favourable accident experience. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF MANITOBA BUREAU OF LABOUR 


HE annual report of the Bureau of Labour 

and Fire Prevention of the Department 
of Labour of Manitoba reviews administrative 
operations for the fiscal year May 1, 1935, 
to April 30, 19386. This report has been pub- 
lished in previous years by the Manitoba De- 
partment of Public Works. In 1931, the Legis- 
lature of Manitoba adopted the Department 
of Labour Act which came into effect on 
July 6, 1934. The present report is therefore 
the second published by the Department of 
Labour, which is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the following enactments: The 
Bureau of Labour Act; the Manitoba Fac- 
tories Act; the Bake Shops Act; the Shops 
Regulation Act; the Minimum Wage Act; The 
Elevator and Hoist Act; the Steam Boiler and 
Pressure Vessel Act; The Building Trades 
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Protection Act; The Fair Wage Act; The 
Electricians License Act; The Public Amuse- 
ments Act (The licensing of Cinema Pro- 
jectionists); The One Day of Rest in Seven 
Act; The Fires Prevention Act. 


The administration of the above Acts in- 
volved considerable inspection service and the 
number of inspections and orders issued in 
respect of each Act are summarized in tabular 
statistics given in the report. During the fiscal 
year 1935-36, there was a total of 16,311 in- 
spections made and 6,078 orders issued as 
compared with 15,571 inspections and 6,175 
orders in the previous orders. 


In the accompanying table, the number of 
inspections and orders under each Act during 
the year are summarized: 
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SuMMARY OF INSPECTIONS MADE AND ORDERS 
IssuED BY THE BuREAU OF LABOUR FROM 
May 1, 1935, To Aprit 30, 1936. 
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Number Number 

Statute of of 
Inspections Orders 
The Manitoba Factories Act....... 879 589 
The Bake Shops Act............-.: 27 18 
The Minimum Wage Act........... 4,047 1,405 
The Elevator and Hoist Act....... 4,642 1,589 
The Steam Boiler and Pressure 

IVeRSe IIA C Ein clou iii lepaicters) stipe atau 4,015 1,436 

The Building Trades Protection 

Tre ate ene pial Be eer sials amuaceae 1,020 344 
The Public Buildings Act......... 143 159 
The Electricians License Act....... 267 49 
The Public Amusements Act (re 

the licensing of Cinema projec- 

HUONISES) ore iey: eens seraoee aoe ee 256 96 
The Fires Protection Act.......... 659 338 
The One Day of Rest in Seven Act. 148 39 
The Fair Wage Act............+0-. 208 16 

Total 6. AME ee ve 16,311 6,078 


Accident Prevention—lIn June, 1935, the De- 
partment of Labour established an Accident 
Prevention Branch under the direction of one 
of the Bureau of Labour’s officials. The duties 
of this Branch are to promote the prevention 
of accidents by education or other suitable 
means; to co-ordinate those public bodies 
which have been active in this work throughout 
the province, and to collect reliable accident 
statistics which will be available for compara- 
tive and educational purposes. During the 
fiscal year, the report adds that the effort to 
co-ordinate the various Safety Committees and 
other agencies has been singularly successful. 

One of the safety activities of this Branch 
was the operation of a Safety Lane for the 
purpose of testing cars. Such tests were carried 
out in Winnipeg, Brandon, Dauphin and Por- 
tage La Prairie. In all, 4,967 cars were tested 
in the Safety Lane. Of these, 2,953 cars failed 
to pass, 1,014 were re-checked and found satis- 
factory and 1,000 passed the test. Other tests 
were carried out in authorized garages in 
Winnipeg, the total number of cars being 
tested by both methods was 5,991, of which 
3,369 failed to pass the test. 

Another activity of this organization was the 
distribution of safety films which were shown 
during the year to 48,403 persons. 

Accident statistics from May 1, 1935, io 
April 30, 1936, indicated that 1,264 injuries 
and 51 fatalities resulted from traffic accidents. 
Industrial accidents accounted for 1,260 injuries 
and 23 fatalities. Accidents taking place in 
homes were the cause of 78 injuries and 38 
fatalities. General accidents resulted in 174 
injuries and 94 fatalities. Total deaths from 
all causes numbered 206, and total injuries 
from all causes 2,776. 

Steam Boilers Act—A total of 4,015 inspec- 
tions were made of high pressure boilers, heat- 
ing boilers, threshing engine boilers, com- 


pressed air tanks and refrigeration plants. The 
fees received for these inspections during the 
year amounted to $11,898.35. 

The Steam Engineers Board of Examiners 
issued a total of 1,242 certificates and renewals 
to engineers during the year, the fees for 
which totalled $2,583.90. 


Fair Wage Act—The Fair Wage Board held 
30 meetings during the fiscal year in con- 
nection with the revision of schedules. There 
were 208 inspections made and 16 orders issued. 
Sixty-seven wage claims were adjusted involv- 
ing the collection of $4,371.01. 


Licensing of Workmen—The Board of Ex- 
aminers under the Electricians License Act 
issued 222 licences and 838 contractors’ cer- 
tificates during the year, and collected $2,660 
in fees. Twenty-five candidates tried exam- 
inations to qualify as cinema projectionists, 
17 of whom were successful. Fees collected 
for examinations, licenses and apprentice 
licenses amounted to $530. License fees col- 
lected from dry cleaning establishments 
totalled $737, compared with $528.75 in the 
preceding year. 


General Complaints—During the fiscal year 
reviewed by the report 540 complaints under 
the several Acts administered by the Bureau, 
were received and adjusted. These were as 
follows: Minimum Wage Act, 514; The Steam 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Act, 8; The Elec- 
tricians License Act, 14; The One Day Rest 
in Seven Act, 4. 


Minimum Wage Act 


Included in the annual report of the Mani- 
toba Bureau of Labour covering the fiscal year 
May 1, 1935, to April 30, 1936, is the report 
of the Minimum Wage Board. During the 
year, 39 meetings of the Board were held and 
many regulations were revised. (These have 
been reviewed in various issues of the LAsour 
GAZETTE). 

During the year, 18 investigations were in- 
stituted by the Bureau of Labour concerning 
the following occupations: Laundries, dyeing 
and cleaning establishments (6); hotels, res- 
taurants (3); boys under 18 years of age in 
manufacturing industries (5) and general em- 
ployees (4). In seven of the eighteen cases 
convictions were registered and fines imposed. 
Stay of proceedings was entered in 8 other 
cases; summons could not be served in another 
two cases, as the place of business was closed 
out and the remaining case was withdrawn. In 
addition to these cases, 403 claims for wages 
were adjusted and collections effected. Of 
these, 166 were claims of female employees, 
while 237 were wage claims of male employees. 
The total amount collected on these wage ad- 
justments for men and women was $8,680.29. 
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The number of inspections in Winnipeg 
under all the regulations governing employ- 
ment of female workers totalled 1,468. These 
resulted in 201 orders respecting hours, 246 
respecting wages, 181 other regulations and 1 
regarding conditions of work. Outside of Win- 


nipeg, there were 194 inspections made and 
109 orders were issued. 

In addition to the foregoing, there were 2,311 
inspections carried out throughout the province 
under regulations governing male employees. 
These resulted in 668 orders respecting con- 
ditions of work, hours or wages. 


YOUTH TRAINING IN MANITOBA 


Details of Program as Provided in Agreement with Dominion 


HE Dominion Government has approved 

a joint-program with the Province of 
Manitoba for youth training and reconditioning 
projects. This is the first agreement with any 
of the Provinces in connection with allocation 
of the $1,000,000 voted by Parliament at its 
last session for projects of this nature. (LABoUR 
GazettE, April, 1937, page 414.) Agreements 
with other Provinces are being negotiated, and 
will be announced as they are completed. The 
details of the agreement as announced on 
July 3 by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, are given in the following 
paragraphs :— 

The agreement with Manitoba provides for 
a maximum contribution of $100,000 by the 
Dominion (on a dollar-for-dollar basis) and the 
Province has thus far submitted projects which 
will absorb a substantial portion of this 
amount. Other proposals which will utilize 
all or part of the remainder are expected. The 
agreement expires with the close of the fiscal 
year on March 3lst next. 

Specific projects which have been approved 
are :— 

(1) Forest conservation and improvement 
work training in the provincial forest 
reserves, designed to provide technical 
and practical courses in forestry work 
for unemployed young men; 

(2) Short term learnership courses in in- 
dustry with related technical instruction 
for unemployed young men and women; 
Assistance in the operation of a domes- 
tic training school in Winnipeg for 
unemployed young women; 

Assistance toward operation in Manitoba 
of a specialized employment and place- 
ment service for women. 

All four projects were submitted by the 
Province and after examination by the 
National Employment Commission approved 
by the Dominion. It is anticipated that from 
800 to 1,000 young men and women over 18 
and under 30 years of age will benefit directly 
from these projects. The agreement is, . of 
course, designed solely for necessitous unem- 
ployed young people between the ages men- 
tioned. If considered advisable in certain 
special cases the Dominion Minister of Labour 
may, on recommendation of the Supervisor of 
Youth Training Projects, extend the age limit 
in either direction. 


(3) 


(4) 


It is stipulated in the agreement that selec- 
tion of the unemployed young people who are 
to participate in projects authorized under it 
shall rest with the Province subject to ap- 
proval by the Dominion Department of 
Labour. Selections must be made, however, 
“without discrimination or favour in relation 
to the racial origin, religious views or political 
affiliations of those eligible for selectidn, with 
preference given, so far as practicable, to those 
who are in greatest need or have been longest 
unemployed.” 

Speaking generally, the maximum number of 
hours per day and per week to be worked by 
any employee on projects under the agree- 
ment are restricted to eight and forty-four 
respectively. In the discretion of the Prov- 
ince these may be exceeded provided that in 
no instance an employee may work in excess 
of an average of forty-eight hours a week for 
three consecutive weeks. The Province under- 
takes to see that all persons employed on pro- 
jects under the agreement are paid in accord- 
ance with provincial Fair Wage rates. Pro- 
vincial costs of administration will be borne 
by the Province. 

Where necessary the Province will arrange 
for or conduct boarding camps suitable for 
those employed on the project. A free clothing 
bonus of $5 each will be granted to those who 
remain on the project until termination of the 
work or who after 30 days on the project leave 
for certified employment. Physical fitness is- 
necessary. Class instruction of at least four hours 
a week at regular rates of pay will be given. 

Under the learnership project the Province 
hopes to give a number of unemployed young 
men and women short term courses in various 
branches of industry with related technical 
instruction. Courses will be for a definite 
length of time but will not exceed 12 months. 
The Dominion contribution is to be towards 
the cost of technical instruction. Placing of 
learners in any industry must not, it is pro- 
vided, displace regular employees. Supervision 
will be in the hands of the Provincial Mini- 
mum Wage Board. 

Operation of a domestic training school for 
unemployed young women in Winnipeg is 
provided for under the third project submitted 
by Manitoba, and approved. Interested local 
organizations will raise such financial support 
as they can for this project. Administration 
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‘expenses will be borne by the Province, the 
city and the local organizations as may be 
arranged between them. The balance of the 
expenditures incurred will be paid 40 per cent 
by the Dominion, 40 per cent by the Province, 
and the remaining 20 per cent by the city. 
The agreement provides for operation in 
Manitoba during its term of a specialized em- 
ployment and placement service for women. 


Wages and Hours in the Printing Trades in 


U.S.A. 


“Union Scales of Wages and Hours in the 
Printing Trades,’ is the title of a bulletin 
(No. 631) issued recently by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the United States De- 
partment of Labour. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics has made 
surveys of union wage rates and hours in a 
number of time-work trades each year since 
1907. Previously the reports on all the trades 
covered were incorporated in one general bul- 
letin; however the Bureau is now issuing sep- 
arate reports on the 1986 survey, that on the 
building trades having been recently issued as 
Bulletin No. 626. 

In a preface to the report on the printing 
trade, Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labour 
Statistics, states that “because of the preva- 
lence of union agreements in the printing 
trades, union rates in the cities covered in 
these surveys are an important indication of 
wage and hour trends in the printing trades 
throughout the country.” 

Summarizing conditions in the printing trades 
the report states: 


“There has been an increase of slightly 
more than 3 per cent in the index of hour 
wage rates from 1929 to 1936 in the printing 
trades in both the book and job and news- 
paper sections. In the book and Job printing 
trades, the 1936 index was 8 per cent higher 
than the low point in 1933, and 3 per cent 
higher than in 1985. The 1936 index in the 
newspaper printing trades was 9 per cent 
higher than in 1933, and 14 per cent higher 
than in 1935. 


“The 1936 average hour rate for the book and 
job printing trades was $1-094, in the news- 
paper trades, $1-258. The higher rates in the 
newspaper-printing trades are principally due 
to two factors; the greater prevalence of night 
work for which higher rates are paid, and the 
absence of such trades as press assistants and 
feeders and bindery workers which have lower 
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It will be operated in connection. with the 
Employment Service of Canada. This will be 
in charge of qualified women and designed for 
the registration, vocational guidance and place- 
ment of unemployed young women in and for 
specialized work. Suitable office quarters will 
be provided by the Province. No fee will be 
charged any unemployed young people for 
services provided them by the bureau. 


rates. Thus the average rate for day work in 
the newspaper-printing trades was $1-19 while 
that of night work was $1-:342. The rates for 
bindery women averaged $0-520 which was 
less than half the average for all trades in the 
book and job section. 

“Previous to 1921 the average number of 
hours per week in the book and job printing 
trades was considerably more than in the news- 
paper trades. In 1907, for instance, the average 
hours in the book and job section was over 
54 per week and in the newspaper-printing 
trades about 46 hours per week. Average hours 
steadily declined in the book and job printing 
trades until 1921. Since then there has been 
little variation in the average work week be- 
tween the two branches of the industry. In 
both sections hours have declined considerably 
since 1932. In 1936 the average hours per week 
in the book and job printing trades was 40 
hours, and in the newspaper trades it was 39-1 
hours.” 


Working Hours for Juveniles in Great 
Britain 


The hours of work of juveniles in factories 
in Great Britain were further limited by an 
additional clause to the recent factory legisla- 
tion (Lasour Gazrrre, March, page 320). The 
new clause provides that the hours of work 
of persons under 16 in factories, exclusive of 
intervals for meals, and rest, shall not exceed 
44. Further, if representations are made that 
the industry is so dependent on the employ- 
ment of such young persons that it would be 
seriously prejudiced, that increased hours 
would not be likely to be injurious to health, 
and that the work was particularly suitable 
for young persons, and likely to lead to their 
permanent employment, the Home Secretary 
might direct an inquiry and might make regu- 
lations increasing the total hours to a figure 
not exceeding 48. 





Messrs. A. E. Ottewell, Daniel Powers and 
Clayton Adams have been appointed a Com- 
mission to inquire into the hours of work and 
conditions of labour of persons employed in 
the meat packing industry and the laundry 
industry in the city of Edmonton. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC IN 1937 


HE Quebec Legislature which was in ses- 

sion from February 24 to May 27, 1937, 
enacted new laws dealing with collective agree- 
ments, minimum wages, employment of 
children, vocational education, pensions for the 
blind, and mothers’ allowances. Amendments 
were made in statutes relating to workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment relief, old age 
pensions and the regulation of mines. 


Workmen’s Wages Act 


An Act respecting Workmen’s Wages pro- 
vides for the extension of collective agree- 
ments voluntarily arrived at by organizations 
of workers and employers to cover all workers 
and employers in the industries concerned. 
The Fair Wage Act is designed as a comple- 
mentary measure to provide for the fixing 
of wages and hours for such workers as are not 
covered by a collective agreement under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act. It does not apply, 
however, to farm labourers or to domestic 
servants. 

At the end of 1936, a special committee was 
appointed by the Minister of Labour of Que- 
bec to consider amendments in the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act, 1934. The 
committee held sittings in a number of indus- 
trial centres to hear suggestions from repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. The report of the committee was sub- 
mitted to the Minister before the Legislature 
opened and the Bill entitled an Act respecting 
Workmen’s Wages embodied recommendations 
made by the committee. With amendments 
made by the Legislative Assembly and the 
Council, the Act was passed to come into 
effect on the day it was assented to, May 27. 


The Workmen’s Wages Act repeals the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act but 
stipulates that the regulations and agreements 
made under the earlier statute shall remain 
in effect until the end of the period for which 
they were adopted and that the joint com- 
mittees of employers and employees set up 
under the repealed Act may continue to func- 
tion under the new law. 

Like the former Act, the Workmen’s Wages 
Act enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil to declare a collective labour agreement 
binding upon all employers and employees in 
the same class of employment in the district 
covered by the Act. The wording of this 
section broadens its application somewhat. 
Under the old Act as amended, agreements 
which might be made legally binding related 
to any “trade, industry or business.” The 
new statute covers agreements in “any trade, 


industry, commerce or occupation.” It does 
not apply to the blind or to agriculturists who 
derive 50 per cent or more of their income 
from a farm or undertaking connected with 
agriculture which they develop themselves or 
through servants. Like its predecessor, the 
Act excludes railway companies subject to 
Dominion jurisdiction. 

A collective agreement under the Act means 
an agreement respecting working conditions 
made by “the representatives of an association 
of employees,” on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by the representatives of an association 
of employers, or by one or more employers. : 
The term “association of employees” is defined 
as including “a professional syndicate, a union 
or federation of syndicates, a group of em- 
ployees or employers, bona fide or possessing 
the status of a civil person, having as object 
the study, defence and development of the 
economic, social and moral interests of its 
members with respect for law and constituted 
authority.” 


As under the earlier statute, only those terms 
of an agreement which govern wages, hours of 
labour, apprenticeship and the proportion of 
apprentices that may be employed in an un- 
dertaking become directly obligatory when 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil. The new Act, however, provides that the 
order in council may make obligatory, with or 
without amendment, the provisions of the 
agreement respecting the classification of oper- 
ations and determining the classes of employers 
and employees, and “also such provisions as 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may deem 
in conformity with the spirit of this Act.” 


Certain legal decisions involving the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act made 
it clear that agreements made binding under 
the Act could not be extended to apply to 
labour by a workman of the nature covered 
by the agreement if the workman was em- 
ployed by an employer who was not regularly 
engaged in the industry for which the agree- 
ment was made. The Workmen’s Wages Act 
uses the term “professional employer” to desig- 
nate the employer engaged in the industry, 
such as a building contractor, as distinguished 
from the employer who hires one or more 
workmen for a particular job. The new Act 
applies to agreements respecting any “occupa- 
tion” and stipulates that the order in council 
rendering an agreement obligatory “shall gov- 
ern and rule any hire of work of the same 
nature or kind as that contemplated by an 
agreement in the region of the province deter- 
mined by the decree.” 
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Further, “whatever be the employer’s occu- 
pation, it is forbidden to stipulate a remunera- 
tion equivalent to a wage below that fixed 
by the decree.” However, an individual con- 
tract of employment which contains terms to 
the advantage of the workmen is to be valid, 
as before, unless the order in council ex- 
pressly prohibits any variation from the terms 
of the agreement. 

The publication of an order in council de- 
claring an agreement binding in the Quebec 
Official Gazette is a bar to any action alleging 
the incapacity of the parties to the agreement, 
the invalid nature of the agreement or insuf- 
ficiency of notices and in all respects publica- 
tion is to be taken as establishing the legality 
of the procedure followed in extending an 
agreement. 

As under the old Act, any party to a collec- 
tive agreement may apply to the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council through the Minister of 
Labour for an order in council extending the 
agreement so as to bind all the employers and 
employees concerned in the district. Notice 
of such petition must be published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette and also, the new 
Act provides, in two newspapers, one French 
and the other English. Thirty days are allowed 
for the filing of objections and the Minister 
may hold an inquiry into the matter. There- 
after, the Minister, if he considers that 

the provisions of the agreement have ac- 
quired a preponderant significance and 
importance for the establishing of condi- 
tions of labour, without serious inconven- 
ience resulting from the competition of 
outside countries or the other provinces, 
may recommend the approval of the peti- 
tion by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil with such changes as are deemed ex- 


pedient and the passing of a decree for 
such purpose, 


As before, local economic conditions are to 5 
considered. 

It may be provided - in the order in athe 
that workmen employed regularly for at least 
twelve months in the upkeep of religious and 
charitable institutions, hotels, lodging-houses, 
office buildings or buildings used for industrial 
purposes may be paid a lower rate than that 
fixed by the agreement. A somewhat similar 
section in the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act did not apply to hotels, lodging- 
houses or office buildings. 


An order in council approving an agreement 
is to come into force from the date on which 
it is gazetted. It may be repealed or, at the 
request of the parties to the agreement, it may 
be amended through the same procedure as 
laid down for its approval in the first instance. 

As under the old Act, the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory must form a joint 
committee to supervise the carrying out of 
the agreement. A committee already in exis- 
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tence may act if the parties agree and the 
Order provides for it. The Minister may add 
to the committee such members not exceeding 
four as may be nominated by the employers 
and employees who are not parties to the 
agreement. Formerly, only two such members 
might be added. The committee is to make 
by-laws for its government and when these 
are approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and gazetted, the committee is con- 
stituted a corporation with all the peat and 
privileges of such. 


The powers of joint committees are extended 
under the new statute. As before, such a com- 
mittee may check up the rates of wages and 
hours of labour and the observance of the 
conditions of the order in council as regards 
apprenticeship and other matters. A committee 
may continue to levy upon employers only 
or upon both employers and employees the 
amount necessary for carrying out the order 
but the mode and rate of the levy and the 
estimate of receipts and expenses must be ap- 
proved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
The levy may not exceed one-half of one per 
cent of the employee’s wages or of the em- 
ployer’s pay-roll. A quarterly report certified 
by a public accountant must be made to the 
Minister of Labour. 


New provisions concerning the joint com- 
mittees enable the Government to withdraw 
its approval of a levy at any time and to 
stipulate that in case of an artisan the levy 
shall be based upon the wage of the lowest 
paid employee. A committee is empowered to 
require employers engaged in the industry 
concerned to keep registers of their employees 
with their addresses, working hours, wages, and 
method and time of payment. It may also 
require employers to keep posted the scale 
of wages established by the order, to give 
information under oath and to deduct the 
employee’s levy from wages. 


Formerly, at the expiration of an agreement 
or in case it was not renewed, the balance of 
funds in the hands of the committee was to 
be paid to the Department of Labour which 
was to act as trustee. Under the new Act, 
after an order ceases to be in force and is not 
replaced the committee is to continue to exist 
and retain its powers for the accomplishment 
of the object for which it was formed. When 
a committee becomes extinct, its property is 
to be delivered to the Minister of Labour who | 
may devote it to a similar work designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


A new provision authorizes a committee to 
grant certificates to persons who are physically 
or mentally handicapped so that they may be 
employed on conditions other than those set 
forth in the order. In case such a certificate 
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is refused, an appeal may be taken to the 
Minister of Labour. 

As before, any person violating the wage 
conditions of an order must pay to the joint 
committee as liquidated damages an amount 
equal to 20 per cent of the difference between 
the wage fixed by the order and the wage 
actually paid. Further, the joint committee 
may now institute on behalf of a workman 
who has not taken action within one month 
after his wages were due or who fails to 
press his claim, any action in his favour arising 
out of an order without having to prove an 
assignment of claim and in spite of any re- 
nunciation of the claim by the workman. No 
employer may set up a cross claim by way 
of defence and the action must be dealt with 
summarily. 

The former statute gave to the joint com- 
mittees power to require by by-law that every 
workman in a municipality of 10,000 popula- 
tion who was within the scope of an order 
approving an agreement should have a cer- 
tificate of competency. Like other by-laws of 
joint committees, it had to be approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. The certifi- 
cate might be issued by an association of em- 
ployers or by a board of examiners which 
might be set up by the committee. The new 
Act lays down more detailed conditions regard- 
ing the certificates of competency. A com- 
mittee may now require a certificate from 
workmen in towns of 5,000 or more and the 
by-law making such provision must be pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette after 
being approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The fee that may be charged by a 
board of examiners is reduced from $5 to $2 
for a workman. For an apprentice it remains 
at $1. Workmen’s certificates are permanent 
and apprentice’s are valid for the period of 
their apprenticeship. 

An association of employees may grant cer- 
tificates of competency only if permitted to do 
so by the joint committee with the approval of 
the Government but an association has the right 
of appeal to the Government if the committee 
refuses to grant the association the privilege 
of issuing certificates. Monthly reports must 
be made by such an association to the joint 
committee showing the names and addresses of 
those members to whom certificates have been 
granted. A certificate is valid as long as the 
holder is a member of the association. 

In municipalities where certificates are com- 
pulsory, no employer may hire a workman 
within the scope of an agreement who does not 
hold a certificate and no workman may carry 
on his trade without one. Further, the new 
Act stipulates a workman without a certificate 
may not bring an action under the Workmen’s 
Wages Act but he retains his rights at com- 
mon law. 


In municipalities where certificates of com- 
petency are not obligatory, a workman may 
bring an action on a sworn declaration that 
he is, according to the custom of his trade 
or occupation, a skilled workman or an ap- 
prentice and, for the purposes of this section, 
apprenticeship is limited to four years. 

The provisions relating to certificates do not 
apply to general labourers or to persons who 
are required by any statute to be licensed. 

Several changes were made in the sections 
dealing with penalties. In addition, the Work- 
men’s Wages Act is designed to protect free- 
dom of association. It is declared unlawful, 
directly or indirectly, to prevent an employee 
from becoming a member of an association and 
a person charged with this offence is liable, on 
summary conviction, to a maximum fine of $25 
and costs. For a subsequent offence, he is 
liable to a fine of not more than $50 and costs. 
Proceedings may be instituted’ in such cases 
by the Minister of Labour, by a joint com- 
mittee or by any person authorized in writing 
by the Attorney-General. 

For dismissing an employee in connection 
with a complaint regarding an agreement, an 
order approving an agreement, a by-law of a 
joint committee or in connection with a viola- 
tion of the Act or with evidence given in any 
inquiry or prosecution, an employer is liable, 
unless he can prove he had good and sufficient 
reason, to the same penalty as noted above. 

Any member of a joint committee who 
refuses or neglects to fulfil his duties is also 
made liable to a maximum fine of $25 and 
costs. 

If an employer engaged in an industry cov- 
ered by an agreement does not keep a register 
as required by the joint committee or refuses 
to allow examination of the register or pay-roll, 
a maximum fine of $25 for the first offence 
and of $50 for a subsequent offence may be 
imposed with costs in each case. If he fails 
to post the notice of the wage-scale as required 
by the committee, he is liable to $10 and costs. 

The penalty for refusing information to the 
joint committee remains at a maximum of $25 
and costs for the first offence and $50 and 
costs for the second. For giving false informa- 
tion, the fine is raised to a maximum of $500 
with a minimum of $200 and costs for a first 
case and from $500 to $1,000 for a subsequent 
offence. In default of payment of the fine 
for this offence, the convicted person shall be 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term of from 
one to three months for a first offence and 
for three months for a subsequent offence. 

The penalty for violating the requirement 
as to certificates of competency remains at a 
maximum of $5 for a first offence but for 
another offence it is changed from a maximum 
of $10 to a minimum of $5 and a maximum of 
$25 with costs in each case. 
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The new statute expressly makes liable to a 
fine of from $10 to $25 any person who grants 
or accepts any benefit having a pecuniary value 
so as to reduce the wage rate established under 
the Act. A maximum fine of $50 may be im- 
posed for a subsequent offence of this kind. 

For any other violation of an order in 
council extending an agreement or of any 
by-law of a joint committee or of any pro- 
vision of the Act, a maximum fine of $10 and 
costs may be imposed. 


All proceedings for the above offences, except 
that relating to freedom of association, must be 
brought by the joint committee. 


Fair Wage Act 


The Fair Wage Act, which will come into 
effect on September 1, 1937, repeals the 
Women’s Minimum Wage Act, passed in 1919, 
but provides that regulations, decrees, and 
proceedings adopted under that Act shall con- 
tinue in force unless amended or replaced by 
ordinances issued under the new statute. The 
Fair Wage Act applies to every apprentice, 
workman, artisan, clerk and employee on a 
salary or wage, male or female, working in- 
dividually, in a crew or in partnership, but 
does not apply to any agriculturist, settler 
or farm-hand or to a domestic servant in a 
private house. The Act covers all employees 
who have not availed themselves or who do not 
desire or are unable legally to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Act respecting 
Workmen’s Wages. It also applies to cases in 
which.the Fair Wage Board is satisfied that an 
association of employees cannot agree with an 
association of employers or with one or more 
employers contracting personally for the 
adoption of a collective labour agreement 
under that Act. 

The Fair Wage Act is to be administered 
by a Fair Wage Board of not more than five 
members appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council who is to fix their remun- 
eration and designate one member as president 
and another as vice-president. The Board 
is to constitute a corporation. With: the 
approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
/eil the Board may organize conciliation com- 
mittees comprising, as far as possible, represent- 
atives in equal numbers of employees and pro- 
fessional employers and presided over by a 
delegate from the Board. A “professional em- 
ployer” is defined as an employer who habitu- 
ally utilizes the services of employees for a 
kind of work which constitutes his calling, 
trade, business, profession or occupation. The 
conciliation committee, within the time and 
at the place fixed by the Board, must call a 
conference of the employees and professional 
employers in the trade, industry, business, pro- 


fession, or occupation concerned for the pur- 
pose of arriving at an agreement regarding 
fair working conditions and report its con- 
clusions to the Board. 

Following the report of a committee, or of 
its own motion, or where a committee has not 
reported within a reasonable time, or where 
no committee has been appointed, the Board 
may determine fair wages and working hours, 
make all investigations authorized by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and submit 
to him its conclusions and suggestions respect- 
ing the work of minors under 18 years of age. 
The Board may vary wages and hours accord- 
ing to the locality and the nature of the work, 
and must take into consideration the conditions 
created by competition from other countries 
and provinces. All ordinances of the Board 
relating to wages and hours of labour must 
be approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council on recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, who is charged with the carrying 
out of the Act, and are to come into effect 
on the twenty-first day after publication in 
the Quebec Gazette or on any other date which 
may be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. The Board may cancel or alter an 
ordinance at any time if it deems conditions 
to have changed since such ordinance was 
issued. Such cancellation or alteration, if 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil, is to take effect from the thirtieth day after 
publication in the Quebec Gazette. 

An ordinance respecting fair working con- 
ditions is obligatory upon all employers and 
employees in the same trade, industry, business, 
profession or occupation in the district covered. 


/Agreements stipulating a wage lower than the 


fixed minimum are unlawful and, notwith- 
standing such agreement, an employee may 
claim the full wages to which he is entitled 
under the ordinance. When the conditions 
of an agreement are to the advantage of the 
employee, however, they are to have effect 
unless expressly prohibited by the provisions 
of the ordinance. 

The Board may make regulations relating 
to its own government and to matters of pro- 
cedure; to compel any professional employer 
to keep a register of the names, addresses, and 
competency of each employee, the duration 
and nature of his regular and overtime work, 
the wages paid and the mode and time of pay- 
ment; to provide for the examination of 
registers and pay-lists and the checking with 
employers and employees of wage rates, hours 
of work and the observance of provisions of 
an ordinance relating to apprenticeship or 
other matters, and for requiring information 
from employers and employees under oath; to 
require professional employers to post copies 
in French and English of the wage scale or 
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other by-law of the Board in four conspicuous 
places in the establishment; to classify opera- 
tions and determine different categories of 
employers and employees; to fix a special 
scale of wages for seasonal employees and 
those under 18 years of age; to grant certifi- 
cates to employees who are mentally or physi- 
cally handicapped, authorizing their employ- 
ment on conditions other than those provided 
in the ordinance; and to levy upon the pro- 
fessional employers to whom an ordinance 
applies a sum not exceeding one per cent, of 
pay-roll, the proceeds to be applied to the 
-expenses of the Board. Regulations must be 
transmitted to the Minister of Labour and 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil and are to come into effect on the date of 
publication in the Quebec Gazette. 

The claims of several employees against the 
same employer may be joined in a single 
action. The defendant may not make a 
counter-claim. Such actions are prescribed by 
six months. 

The Act declares it unlawful, directly or 
indirectly, to prevent an employee from be- 
coming a member of an association (which is 
defined as in the Act respecting workmen’s 
wages) and any person charged with this 
offence is liable to a maximum fine of $25 
and costs and upon failure to pay the fine to 
15 days’ imprisonment, and upon failure to 
pay costs to a further eight days’ imprison- 
ment. For a second offence the fine ranges 
from $25-$75 and costs, and the prison terms 
for failure to pay fine and costs are one month 
and fifteen days respectively. For a subse- 
quent offence the fine is $100 and costs and 
the prison terms for failure to pay fine and 
costs are two months and one month respect- 
ively. Proceedings may be instituted by the 
Minister, by the Board or by any person 
having the written authorization of the 
Attorney-General. 

An employer is guilty of an unlawful act 
who without sufficient reason, proof of which 
shall lie upon him, dismisses an employee in 
connection with a complaint regarding an 
ordinance, a by-law of the Board, or a violation 
of the Act, or for testifying in a prosecution 
or investigation, or who dismisses an employee 
to re-engage him for an inferior position, or 
changes an employee’s occupation, rank, or 
position or gives it another title, in order to 
pay such employee a lower wage. Such em- 
ployer is liable for a first offence to a fine of 
from $200-$500 and costs and upon failure to 
pay the fine to imprisonment for one month 
and upon failure to pay costs to an additional 
imprisonment for one week. For a second 
offence the fine ranges from $300-$800 and 
costs and the prison terms for failure to pay 
fine and costs are two months and one month 
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respectively. For a subsequent offence a prison 
term of three to six months and costs may be 
imposed and an added term of three months 
in case of failure to pay costs. When such an 
offence is committed by a corporation the 
directors, every manager, and every depart- 
mental head are answerable for the above 
penalties. 

It is unlawful for a professional employer to 
refuse or neglect to post a copy of the wage 
scale as required by the regulations and such 
employer is lable to a fine of $10 and costs 
and, for failure to pay the fine or to pay 
costs, to a prison term of 15 days and eight 
days respectively. For a second offence the 
fine is $25 and costs and the prison terms 
are one month and 15 days. For a subsequent 
offence the fine is $100 and costs and the prison 
terms are two months and one month. It is 
also unlawful for any person to violate an 
ordinance or by-law or any provision of the 
Act, and, in cases where no other penalty is 
provided, a fine of $10 and costs or imprison- 
ment for 15 days may be imposed. 


A professional employer who fails to keep 
a register as required by the regulations or 
refuses to allow an examination of register or 
pay-roll, any employer who refuses or neglects 
to furnish information to the Board or hinders 
the Board or a conciliation committee in the 
discharge of its duties, and any person who 
grants or accepts pecuniary benefit so as to 
reduce the minimum wage, is liable to the same 
penalty as for a similar offence under the Act 
respecting Workmen’s Wages. 

The name of an informer is to be kept 
secret and no witness examined in the course 
of a suit under the Act may be compelled to 
state that he is the informer, nor may any 
question be put to him with the object of 
showing whether the suit was taken on com- 
plaint by an informer or of revealing the name 
of an informer. 

Any sale or cession, after May 23, 1937, of 
any interest, share or bond to an employee is 
prohibited unless such transaction is authorized 
by the Board. 

The Act is not to affect the collective labour 
agreements in effect when it comes into force 
or which may come into effect thereafter. 


Wages and Working Conditions in Forest 
Operations 


An Act to assure Reasonable Wages for 
Workmen engaged in Forest Operations en- 
ables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Lands 
and Forests, to make regulations establishing 
minimum wages and reasonable working con- 
ditions for employees engaged in cutting, 
removal, rafting and floating of timber and 
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other work connected with such operations, 
whether the timber comes from Crown lands 
or from private property. In the case of 
operations carried on by farmers, settlers, and 
small industrialists the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may fix wages and working conditions 
different from those established for other 
classes of employees. An employee paid less 
than the fixed minimum wage may claim the 
difference in a civil action, notwithstanding 
any agreement providing for a lesser rate of 
remuneration. In respect of such claim the 
employee has the privilege, provided for in 
Article 1994c. of the Civil Code, upon all 
timber belonging to the person for whom he 
worked. He is also entitled to obtain a con- 
servatory attachment of such timber as pro- 
vided in Articles 955 and 956 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure. An employer infringing any 
provision of a regulation respecting working 
conditions is liable for a first offence to a fine 
ranging from $50-$500 and costs and in default 
of payment to imprisonment for a term of 
one to three months. For a second offence a 
fine of $100-$1,000 and costs may be imposed 
and in default of payment a prison term rang- 
ing from two to six months. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to provide that the salaries of mem- 
bers of the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission, which were formerly fixed by the Act, 
shall be fixed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and that the chief medical officer and 
other officers, clerks, and employees, who were 
formerly appointed by the Commission, shall 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Employment of Children and Young Persons 


An Act respecting the welfare of youth 
provides that, notwithstanding any provision 
to the contrary in any general law or special 
Act, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
prohibit work by boys and girls under 16 
years of age in the industrial or commercial 
establishments designated by him and, with 
respect to such dangerous work as he may 
designate, the employment of boys and girls 
under 18 years of age. Orders in Council is- 
sued under the Act are to come into force 
from the thirtieth day after their publication 
in the Quebec Gazette. Every person, asso- 
ciation or corporation causing a boy or girl 
to work in violation of any Order is liable to 
a fine of from $10-$50 and costs for a first 
offence and from $50-$500 and costs for a 
subsequent offence and in default of payment 
to imprisonment for a period of from one 
to three months. The Minister of Labour is 
to have charge of the carrying out of the Act. 
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A section of the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act (Revised Statutes of Que- 
bec, 1925, chapter 182) provides that in any 
establishment classified by the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council as dangerous, unwhole- 
some or incommodious, the ages of the em- 
ployees may not be under 16 years for boys 
and 18 years for girls and women. This sec- 
tion was amended in 1934 by the addition of 
a clause providing that the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may also prohibit entirely the 
employment of women and girls as well as 
of boys under 18 years of age in certain 
industrial establishments or parts thereof which 
he may deem dangerous or harmful to their 
health. In 1934 Orders in Council were issued 
under these sections. 


Vocational Education 


An Act respecting Technical Schools re- 
quires cities and towns to continue their con- 
tributions for the maintenance, building and 
repair of such schools at the rate fixed in 1936. 


Unemployment Relief 


An Act to Grant Certain Powers to Muni- 
cipal Corporations to Aid the Unemployed, 
passed in 1935, was continued in force until 
June 1, 1938. The Act empowers municipal 
corporations to contribute out of their funds or 
borrow money as authorized by by-law to assist 
the unemployed. By-laws passed under the 
Act must now be approved by the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 
and the Quebec Municipal Commission, instead 
of by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
and the Commission as formerly. 


The Unemployed Aid Act, 1938, which en- 
ables the Government of the province to co- 
operate with the Government of Canada under 
Dominion Statutes and with the municipalities 
for the relief of unemployment was amended 
to permit the Provincial Government to ex- 
propriate immovable property up to an amount 
of $300,000 for the carrying out of unemploy- 
ment relief work. An Act to reduce the 
powers granted to the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council by regimes prior to August 25, 1936, 
further amends the Unemployed Aid Act, 1933, 
to enable the Minister of Labour and the 
Minister of Municipal Affairs to enter into 
agreements with municipalities for relief of 
unemployment without the authorization of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council which was 
formerly required. Such authorization is still 
necessary, however, in the case of agreements 
with the Government of Canada. The Minister 
of Labour and the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs, Trade and Commerce, instead of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, may now 
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authorize the Provincial Treasurer to make 
advances covering the contributory share of 
the Dominion and the municipalities under 
an agreement for the relief of unemployment. 
The Act to reduce the powers of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council also amends the Un- 
employed Aid Act, 1931, to provide that the 
Minister of Labour and the Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs, Trade and Commerce, may auth- 
orize the payment of the province’s share of 
the costs of relief under agreements with the 
Government of Canada. Formerly power to 
authorize such payment rested with the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

An Act to promote the Return to the Land, 
1932, which made provision for a scheme 
of land settlement, was repealed. 


Mines 


Amendments to the Quebec Mining Act in- 
clude a new clause under which the Minister 
of Mines and Fisheries may require any 
mining operator to make plans intended to 
give a better knowledge of the deposits and 
the work done in the mines for the protection 
of the workmen. Such plans are to be made 
on a uniform scale as fixed by the Minister 
for each undertaking and may be examined 
and copies taken by the inspector or other 
authorized representative of the Minister. 


Professional Syndicates 


An Act to reduce the powers granted to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council by regimes 
prior to August 25, 1936, amends the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act by transferring to the 
Provincial Secretary the power to approve of 
the by-laws of a professional syndicate and 
to authorize its incorporation which was form- 
erly vested in the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act provides 
for the payment of a monthly allowance to a 
mother who is a widow or the wife of an 
inmate of a mental hospital and who has two 
or more children under 16 years of age residing 
with her and lacks the means to maintain 
them. The mother must be a British subject 
of at least 15 years standing, a resident of the 
province for the seven years immediately 
preceding the application for an allowance 
and must give reasonable guarantees of her 
ability to care properly for her children. Where 
a mother who is eligible for, or is receiving, an 
allowance dies or becomes an inmate of a 
mental hospital a grandmother caring for the 
children may be given an allowance if she 
fulfils the conditions as to nationality, resi- 
dence, capability and lack of means. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
entrust the administration of the Act to a 
body created by him for the purpose under 
such name as he may designate, or to one 
already existing, or to a member of the 
Executive Council charged with the adminis- 
tration of a department. Application for an 
allowance may be made to such administrator 
or to the official appointed to investigate 
applications for pensions under the Quebec 
Old Age Pensions Act. 


The cost of allowances and the expenses of 
administering the Act are to be paid from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of the Province. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may, 
however, authorize the Provincial Treasurer to 
raise a loan for this purpose. The Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council may make regulations 
fixing the bases for allowances, the time and 
mode of payment and, generally, for carrying 
out the provisions of the Act. 


Endorsement of all cheques for allowances 
must be certified by a minister of religion, a 
secretary-treasurer of a municipal council or 
school board, a commissioner of the Superior 
Court, a Justice of the Peace or a bank man- 
ager. Allowances may not be seized or as- 
signed and are exempt from provincial or 
municipal taxation. 


Pensions for the Aged and Blind 


A provision similar to the above requiring 
endorsement of cheques to be certified was 
added to the Old Age Pensions Act and was 
also included in the Blind Persons Aid Act. 
The latter statute enables the Government of 
the Province to take advantage of any legis- 
lation of the Parliament of Canada providing 
for pensions for the blind and to authorize 
payment by the Government of the Province 
of its contributory share. Provisions governing 
such payment and the administration of the 
Act are similar to the provisions for financing 
and administration of the Needy Mothers’ 
Assistance Act. Pensions for the blind are 
also exempt from seizure, assignment, and 
from provincial and municipal taxation. 


Miscellaneous Legislation 


An Act to encourage Peoples’ Savings and 
the Banks called Desjardins, authorizes the 
Government of the Province to grant subsidies 
up to a total amount of $40,000 over a period 
of five years towards the extension, mainten- 
ance and supervision of such banks. The 
Minister of Agriculture is given power to make 
contracts fixing the conditions on which such 
subsidies are to be granted. 

An Act respecting Communistic Propaganda 
enables the Attorney-General to order the 
closing, for a period not exceeding one year, 
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of any building or other structure, upon satis- 
factory proof that it is being used to further 
communism or bolshevism. The Act also 
declares it unlawful to print, publish, or dis- 
tribute any newspaper, periodical, pamphlet or 
writing tending to spread bolshevism or com- 


munism. Such paper, pamphlet, etc., may be 
confiscated and the person printing or dis- 
tributing it is liable to imprisonment for from 
three to twelve months and to pay costs of 
prosecution and in default of payment of costs 
to an additional month’s imprisonment. 


MINIMUM WAGES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA 


Recent Orders of Provincial Boards 


Recent orders issued by the Boards of In- 
dustrial Relations in British Columbia and 
Alberta deal with the employment of male 
workers. In British Columbia, the Board 
established a minimum wage in the construc- 
tion industry, while in Alberta, the recently 
created Industrial Relations Board has gazetted 
an Order applicable to all male workers until 
such time as minimum wages for men are 
fixed by a further order. 


British Columbia 


Since September 20, 1934, minimum wages 
in the construction industry have been gov- 
erned by Order No. 12 (Lasour Gazerte, 
October, 1934, page 913) and a separate order 
(No. 40) established minimum wages in the 
carpentry trade (Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1937, page 24). 

Both these Orders are now rescinded and 
in substitution the Board has issued Order 
No. 45 (effective July 5, 1937) covering all 
trades within the classification of construction 
industry. By the former Orders, the minimum 
wage in the construction in certain designated 
areas was fixed at 40 cents per hour. This 
did not include carpenters and several other 
trades. Carpenters, by the old Order (No. 40) 
received a minimum wage of 70 cents per 
hour. Now the new Order (which broadens 
its classification of construction industry to 
include carpentry and other trades not desig- 
nated in the former construction Order) estab- 
lishes a minimum wage for skilled tradesmen 
of 75 cents per hour; and also fixes a mini- 
mum wage for common labourers according 
to specified age groups and localities. 

As the new order differs considerably in 
scope from those issued previously, it is given 
in full as follows:— 


OrverR No. 45.—Order establishing a Minimum 
Wage im the Construction Industry 


Pursuant to the provisions of the “Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act,” being chapter 47 of the 
Statutes of British Columbia, 1934, and amend- 
ments thereto, the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions hereby orders:— 

1. That where used in this Order the follow- 
ing expressions shall have the following mean- 
ings respectively:— 


(a) “Construction industry” includes con- 
struction, reconstruction, repair, altera- 
tion, or demolition of any building, rail- 
way, tramway, harbour, dock, pier, canal, 
inland waterway, road, tunnel, bridge, 
viaduct, sewer, drain, well, telephonic or 
telegraphic installation, electrical under- 
taking, gaswork, waterways, or other work 
of construction; as well as the prepara- 
tion for or laying the foundations of any 
such work or structure; or installation 
of heating, electrical, refrigerating, air- 


conditioning, telegraphic, or telephonic 
equipment; 
(b) “Skilled tradesman”? means and includes 


every employee employed in the work 
usually done by blacksmiths; boiler- 
makers; bricklayers; carpenters;  elec- 
triclans; engineers (hoisting and opera- 
ting); floor-layers (wood or composition) ; 
gas-shovel operators; iron workers (orna- 
mental); lathers; machinists; mill- 
wrights; painters (including decorators, 
paperhangers ,and glaziers); plasterers; 
plumbers; pile-drivers, bridge, wharf, and 
dock builders; pipe-fitters; sheet-metal 
workers; stonecutters; steamfitters; struc- 
tural steel and iron workers; shinglers; 
steam shovel operators; tile-setters, mar- 
ble-setters, and terrazzo workers; welders. 

(c) “Common labourer” means and includes 
every employee employed in any capacity 
except employees herein defined as skilled 
tradesmen. 

2. That the minimum wage for every skilled 
tradesman in the construction industry on Van- 
couver Island, in the City of Vancouver, the 
City of New Westminster, Municipality of the 
District of West Vancouver, the Municipality 
of the District of Burnaby, and the Muni- 
cipality and District of North Vancouver shall 
be the sum of seventy-five cents (75c.) per hour. 

3. That the minimum wage for every com- 
mon labourer in the construction industry (not 
included in any other Order of the Board) :— 

(1) In the localities specified in section 2 
hereof, shall be:— 

(a) Forty-five cents (45c.) per hour for 
such employees twenty-one (21) years 
of age or over; 

(b) Thirty-five cents (35c.) per hour for 
such employees under twenty-one (21) 
years of age. 

(2) In localities within the Province of 
British Columbia other than those speci- 
fied in section 2 hereof, shall be:— 

(a) Forty cents (40c.) per hour for such 
employees twenty-one (21) years of 
age or over; 

(ob) Thirty cents (30c.) per hour for 
such employees under’ twenty-one 
(21) years of age. 
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4. That no employees (except common labour- 
ers under 21 years of age) in the construction 
industry in localities within the Province of 
Columbia, other than those localities 
specified in section 2 hereof, shall be paid less 
than the minimum wage fixed in section 3 (2) 
(a) hereof. 

5. That this Order shall not apply to appren- 
tices who are duly identured pursuant to the 
provisions of the ‘Apprenticeship Act,” being 
chapter 3 of the Statutes of British Columbia, 
1935. 

6. That whereas conditions during the past 
few vears have made it impossible for a number 
of young men to acquire sufficient knowledge 
and experience to enable them to obtain em- 
ployment on a parity with expert and fully 
skilled tradesmen, and that the said young men 
by reason of circumstances cannot become ap- 
prentices under the “Apprenticeship Act,” and 
that in the interests of all concerned, and in 
justice to the said young men, some legitimate 
provision should be made for their welfare 
whereby within reasonable time they may de- 
velop into fully skilled tradesmen; 

Therefore it shall be permissible for any 
employee in the circumstances cited above to 
make application to the Board, by statutory 
declaration on a form provided by the Board, 
to be employed at a lower rate than the rate 
fixed in section 2 hereof. 

After due investigation the Board, on being 
satisfied with the bona fides of such applica- 
tion, may issue to the applicant 1a special permit 
in writing setting out the minimum wage to 
be paid to the employee named thereon, for 
the period specified on the permit. 

7. That this Order become effective on the 
5th day of July, 1937, and be in substitution 
for Order No. 12 of the Board establishing a 
minimum wage in the construction industry, 
dated the 28th day of September, 1934, and 
for Order No. 40 of the Board, establishing a 
minimum wage in the carpentry trade, dated 
the 1st day of December, 1936, which are hereby 
rescinded. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 14th day of 


June, 1937. 
Alberta 


The Alberta Board of Industrial Relations 
administering the provincial wage legislation 
(Lasour GazettE, November, 1936, pages 995-6) 
has issued an Order in the Alberta Gazette 
of May 31 “to provide protection for male 
workers” in regard to minimum wages. 

Prior to the enactment of the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act in 1936, the. provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act of 1925, by virtue of 
certain sections of the Factories Act, 1926, 
were applicable to male workers. These 
clauses of the Factory Act (which provided 
that where a minimum wage had been fixed 
for female workers in any class of employ- 
ment, no male worker might be employed 
in such class at a lower wage) were repealed 
as unnecessary following the enactment of 
the Male Minimum Wage Act. 

To protect male workers until such time 
as the Board establishes male minimum wages 
in industrial occupations (as provided under 
section 5 of the Male Minimum Wage Act) 
the following regulations have been issued :— 


(1) Wherever a minimum wage has been 
fixed for female workers in any class of em- 


ployment, no male workers shall be employed 
in such class of employment at a less wage, 
provided that such wages shall not apply to 
apprentices who have been duly indentured by 
indentures approved of by the Board of Indus- 
trial Relations, and who are receiving proper 
instructions from the persons to whom they 
are apprenticed. 

(2) Any overtime permitted under “The 
Hours of Work Act” being Chapter 5, 1936, 
Statutes of Alberta (Second Session), shall be 
paid for at a rate of one and a half times 
the ordinary rate of payment. 

(3) All employers shall pay wages to such 
male workers at not less than the said mini- 


mum wage, and if any employer fails to do 


so he shall, upon summary conviction, be liable 
to a penalty of not more than $500, and shall 
also, upon conviction, be ordered to pay the 
worker concerned the difference between the 
wages actually received by him and the said 
minimum wage. 





Protection of Older Workers 


Bills attempting to legislate against the 
practice of discrimination in employment on 
account of age were introduced this year in 
six States: Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Thus 
far, only the New York and Massachusetts bills 
have been enacted. The former is a resolution 
creating a joint legislative committee of three 
members of the Senate and four members of 
the Assembly “to investigate and study the 
nature and effect of any economic conditions 
or statutory provisions which may tend to pro- 
duce an unfair, unequitable or unlawful dis- 
crimination against those men and women who 
have reached the age of 40 or thereabouts in 
obtaining and retaining gainful and livable 
employment in public service and private in- 
dustry; to investigate and study the extent to 
which age is a factor in determining the 
efficiency of men and women engaged in such 
public service and private industry in seeking 
employment therein; to check the findings of 
previous investigations in the light of changed 
economic conditions; to investigate the effect 
of pension systems and group and workmen’s 
compension insurance upon the employment 
of the older person; and to suggest remedies to 
relieve or correct the causes therefor.” A report 
to the State Legislature not later than Febru- 
ary 1, 1938, is called for, and $50,000 was ap- 
propriated for the expenses of the committee. 

The Massachusetts Act provides that it 
shall be against public policy to dismiss or 
refuse to employ a person because he is 45 
years of age or over, provided he is not 65 
years of age. It empowers the Commissioner 
of Labor and Industries to investigate all com- 
plaints and ascertain the ages of persons em- 
ployed. If the Commissioner finds com- 
plaints justified, he may publish the name of 
the employer as violating the act, after notice 
and hearing. Employers are required to keep 
age records and permit examination of such 
records. The act does not apply to domestic 
service or farm labour. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twenty-Third Session of the International Labour Conference 


HE Twenty-third Session* of the Inter- 

national Labour Conference (League of 

Nations) was held at Geneva from June 8 to 
June 23, 1937. 

Each Member State is entitled, under the 
terms of the Treaties of Peace, to send four 
delegates to the Conference, two of whom 
must be government delegates and the two 
others are to represent, respectively, em- 
ployers and workpeople. These representa- 
tives must be chosen in agreement with the 
industrial organizations, if such organizations 
exist, which are most representative of em- 
ployers or workpeople. Each delegate may 
be accompanied by advisers not exceeding two 
in number for each item on the agenda of the 
meeting. 

The decisions of the Conference may take 
the form of Draft Conventions or Recom- 
mendations. A two-thirds majority of the 
votes cast by the delegates is required for the 
adoption of any Draft Convention or Recom- 
mendation by the Conference. The Draft 
Conventions and Recommendations are after- 
wards communicated by the Secretary~Gen- 
eral of the League of Nations to the countries 
represented in the International Labour 
Organization. Each country is obliged under 
the Treaties, within the period of one year 
at most from the closing of the Conference, or 
if it is impossible owing to exceptional cir- 
cumstances to do so within one year, then 
at the earliest practicable moment and in no 
case later than eighteen months from the 
closing of the Conference, to bring the Draft 
Conventions or Recommendations before the 
authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matters lie, for the enactment of 
legislation or other action. 

In Canada, the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted at each session of 
the Conference have been examined by the 
Law Officers of the Crown to determine 
whether the subject-matters were within 
federal or provincial jurisdiction, and they, 
together with the law officers’ reports on the 
question of jurisdiction, have thereupon been 
brought before the Dominion Parliament and 
the respective Provincial authorities. 


Countries Represented 


The number of Member States represented 
at this Session of the Conference was 53. 
There were in attendance 101 Government 





* A session of the Conference has been held annually 
since the first session in 1919. Two sessions were he!d 
in 1926 and in 1929 and three in 1936. A report of each 
session was given in the Lasougm Gazette for the year. 


delegates, 38 employers’ delegates, and 36 
workers’ delegates, making a total cf 175 
delegates. There were also 251 technical ad- 
visers present, so that in all there were 426 
persons at the Conference. 

A list of the countries represented follows: 
Afghanistan, Albania, United States of 
America, Argentine Republic, Australia, 
Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Brazil, British Em- 
pire, Bulgaria, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Domini- 
can. Republic, Egypt, Ecuador, Estonia, Fin- 
land, France, Greece, Hungary, India, Iraq, 
Iran, Irish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, Nor- 
way, New Zealand, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, Siam, Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, Union of South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, 
Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 

The Argentine Republic and Uruguay having 
each sent only one non-Government delegate, 
were not entitled to vote. The total number 
of delegates entitled to vote was 173. The 
quorum was therefore 87. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation to the Conference 
was made up as follows:— 

Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada—Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Ad- 
visory Officer accredited to the League of Na- 
tions, Geneva; and Mr, W. M. Dickson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Technical Advisers to the Government Dele- 
gates—Mr. C. R. McIntosh, M.P., and Chair- 
man of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Industrial and International Re- 
lations, North Battleford, Saskatchewan; Mr. 
Norman §S. Dowd, Secretary-Treasurer, All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario; 
Mr. Alfred Charpentier, General President, 
La Confederation des Travailleurs Catholi- 
ques du Canada, Inc., Montreal, P.Q.; and 
Mr. Zenon David, President of the Canadian 
Federation of Labour, Montreal, P.Q. 

Delegate Representing the Employers of 
Canada—Mr. A. R. Goldie, President of 
Goldie & McCulloch Co., Ltd., and Chairman 
of the Industrial Relations Committee of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, Galt, 
Ontario. 

Technical Adviser to Employers’ Dele- 
gate—Mr. H. W. Macdonnell, Secretary of 
the Industrial Relations Department. Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Toronto, 
Ontario. 
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Delegate Representing the Workpeople of 
Canada—Mr. Robert J. Tallon, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and President of Division No. 4 of 
the Railway Employees’ Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Technical Adviser to Workpeople’s Dele- 
gate—Mr. D. W. Morrison, Vice-President of 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 
President of District No. 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, Glace Bay, Nova Scotia. 

Canada was represented on committees of 
the Conference as follows: on the Committee 
on Public Works by Mr. Dickson, Mr. Goldie 
(with Mr. Macdonnell as substitute) and Mr. 
Tallon, who was elected Vice-Chairman; 
Committee on Printing and Kindred Trades 
by Mr. McIntosh, M.P., who was elected 
Chairman; Committee on the Chemical In- 
dustry by Dr. Riddell, and by Mr. Morrison, 
who also served on the Selection Committee; 
Committee on the Textile Industry by Mr. 
Charpentier; Committee on Safety in the 
Building Industry by Mr. David; Cormmittee 
on Minimum Age Conventions on Industrial 
and Non-Industrial Employment, by Mr. 
Dowd and Mr. Goldie; and Committee on 
Application of Conventions by Mr. Goldie, 
and Mr. Morrison as substitute. 


Officers of the Conference 


The following officers were elected :— 

President—Mr. Sean Lemass, T.D., Minis- 
ter for Industry and Commerce, Irish Free 
State. 

Vice-Presidents——Mr. Garcia Oldini, Chilean 
Government Delegate; Mr. A. R. Goldie, 
Canadian Employers’ Delegate; 
Bogdan Krekitch, Yugoslavian Workers’ Dele- 
gate. 

Secretary-General—Mr. Harold Butler, 
Director of the International Labour Office. 
Agenda 
The agenda of the Conference comprised the 

following items:— 

1. Safety provisions for workers in building 
construction with reference to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery ; 

2. Reduction of hours of work in the textile 
industry ; 

3. The planning of public works in relation 
to employment; 

4. Reduction of hours of work in the print- 
ing and kindred trades; 

5. Reduction of hours of work in the chemi- 
cal industry; 

6. Partial revision of the Minimum Age 
(Industry) Convention 1919; and 

7. Partial revision of the Minimum Age 
(Non-Industrial Employment) Convention, 
1932. 


and Mr. 


The first two of these subjects had come up 
for first discussion at the Twentieth Session 
(which was the last General Session) of the 
Conference in 1936, but the other items were 
new subjects discussed for the first time. In 
addition, the Conference dealt with the annual 
report of the Director of the International 
Labour Office and the summary of the annual 
reports by States members on the measures 
taken to give effect to the provisions of Con- 
ventions to which they are parties. It also 
took note, without discussion, of the decennial 
reports on the working of (a) the Workmen’s 
Compensation (Accidents) Convention of 1925, 
(b) the Workmen’s Compensation (Occupa- 
tional Diseases) Convention of 1925, and (c) 
the Inspection of Emigrants Convention of 
1926, respectively; and of the quinquennial 
report on the working of the Forced Labour 
Convention of 1930. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The following is a summary of the decisions 
of the Conference :— 


Safety Provisions in the Building Industry — 
A Draft Convention concerning safety provi- 
sions in the building industry was adopted by 
128 votes to nil. Four Recommendations con- 
cerning this industry were also adopted as fol- 
lows:—(1) concerning safety provisions, and 
embodying a Model Code of Safety Regula- 
tions, by a vote of 117 to 3; (2) concerning 
inspection, by a vote of 124 to nil; (3) con- 
cerning co-operation in accident prevention, 
by a vote of 115 to nil; and (4) concerning 
vocational education, by a vote of 122 to nil. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in the Textile 
Industry—A Draft Convention concerning the 
reduction of hours of work in the textile in- 
dustry was adopted by a vote of 88 to 41. 


The Canadian Government delegates and the 
Workers’ delegate voted in favour of this 
Convention, while the Employers’ delegate 
voted against it. 


The Planning of Public Works in relation to 
Employment—A Recommendation concerning 
international co-operation in respect of public 
works was adopted by a vote of 148 to nil. A 
second Recommendation concerning the na- 
tional planning of public works was adopted 
by a vote of 147 to nil. The Conference also 
adopted unanimously a Resolution on interna- 
tional co-operation concerning public works, 
inviting the Governing Body to appoint as 
soon as possible, and to convene without delay, 
an international public works committee. 


Mr. W. M. Dickson, Canadian Government 
delegate, took part in the discussion of this 
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subject in committee and a summary of his 
statement follows: 


Action had been taken in Canada on the 
lines suggested in the International Labour 
Office Report. In 1930 the Unemployment 
Relief Act was passed under which the Fed- 
eral Government gave assistance to the 
provinces in their efforts to relieve unem- 
ployment by means of loans not exceeding 
20 million dollars. Some 390 million dollars 
had been thus advanced so far, and the total 
cost of the various schemes, including what 
had been spent by the provincial govern- 
ments, approximated 800 million dollars. A 
central body, namely, the National Employ- 
ment Commission, responsible to the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour, for collecting and 
co-ordinating information was now in oper- 
ation. The Canadian Government was in 
favour of the Office proposals on this 
subject being adopted, and would = sup- 
port them, the more so as the Federal 
and Provincial Governments were working 
in co-operation in the matter of relief works. 
Under the provisions of the Canadian con- 
stitution the Federal Government was not 
always in a position to undertake interna- 
tional obligations im view of the divided 
authority between the Dominion and Prov- 
inces. 

Mr. Tallon also took an active part in the 
work of the Committee and was appointed a 
member of the Drafting Committee. 


Reduction of Hours of Work in the Printing 
and Kindred Trades—A proposed Draft Con- 
vention for the reduction of hours of work in 
the printing and kindred trades failed to ob- 
tain the necessary two-thirds majority on final 
vote, the vote being 72 to 48. 


Reduction of Hours of Work wn the Chem- 
cal Industry—A proposed Draft Convention 
for the reduction of hours of work in the 
chemical industry failed to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority on the final vote, 
which was 76. to 42. 

The Canadian Government delegates re- 
frained from voting on these two latter pro- 
posed conventions, and the Canadian Em- 
ployers’ delegate voted against the proposals 
for the 40-hour week. Mr. C. R. McIntosh, 
M.P., Technical Adviser to the Government 
delegates, pointed out that Canada was in a 
difficult constitutional position, owing to the 
fact that the question of hours of work in 
industry comes within provincial jurisdiction 
and that in these particular instances. the 
views of the provinces on the matter had not 
been obtained, owing to the fact that the re- 
ports on these industries had not been received 
from the International Labour Office in time 
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for submission to the provinces before the 
Conference opened. Emphasizing this point, 
Mr. McIntosh declared :—“Until we are defin- 
itely sure whether these matters should be 
dealt with by the Provinces or by the Domin- 
ion—and all the evidence goes to show that 
they fall within Provincial and not Federal 
jurisdiction—we cannot very well take na- 
tional action.” 


Partial Revision of the Minimum Age (In- 
dustry) Convention of 1919—A Draft Con- 
vention raising the minimum age for admission 
of children to industrial employment to fifteen 
years instead of fourteen, as set out in an 
earlier Convention, was adopted by the Con- 
ference by a vote of 98 to 18. A recom- 
mendation concerning the minimum age for 
the admission of children to industrial em- 
ployment in family undertakings was also 
adopted by the Conference by a vote of 82 to 
18. 


Partial Revision of the Minumum Age (Non- 
Industrial Employment) Convention of 1932.— 
A Draft Convention raising the minimum age 
for the admission of children to non-industrial 
employment to fifteen years instead of four- 
teen, as set out in an earlier Convention, was 
adopted by the Conference by a vote of 81 to 
22: 

The situation in Canada and the attitude 
of the Canadian Government delegation on 
this subject was indicated in committee by 
Mr. Norman Dowd, Canadian Government 
technical adviser, as follows:— 


In Canada the question of minimum age 
legislation was constitutionally one for the 
provinces to settle. The situation in Canada, 
however, was favourable to the proposed 
reform and the replies of the provincial 
governments showed that in seven of the 
nine provinces either a school-leaving age 
of 15 was in force, or the government was 
in favour of the reform. In the most im- 
portant industrial province, Ontario, the age 
for school attendance was up to 16 years. 
One law which differed from the proposal 
was found in Saskatchewan, where the min- 
imum age for boys was 14 years. 

The Canadian Government delegates there- 
fore supported the proposed amendment. 


The Canadian Employers’ delegate, Mr. A. R. 
Goldie, voted against the revision of these two 
conventions, giving as his reasons that as in 
Canada 15 years is practically the existing 
limit, conditions would not be impoved as 
regards the age of entering employment by 
passing or even ratifying the Conventions. He 
said: “If the question on which we are asked to 
vote had been the Draft Convention as pre- 
pared by the Office, after consulting the Govy- 
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ernments, I would have been ready to sup- 
port it, but in my opinion as these Conven- 
tions have emerged from the Committee they 
are too rigid. They are so rigid, in fact, that I 
believe they defeat their object.” He be- 
lieved that these conventions, if adopted, had 
very little chance of being ratified by Gov- 
ernments and that they will delay rather than 
advance the improvement of conditions. He 
stated that although he thoroughly believed 
in the principle of the age of 15 years for 
entering industry, there were so many other 
considerations against the Conventions that he 
proposed to vote against them. 

The texts of the Draft Conventions and 
Recommendations above referred to appear at 
the close of this article. 

Resolutions on Limitation of Hours— 
Towards the close of the Conference, a Resolu- 
tion submitted by the Belgian and the French 
Workers’ delegates concerning the extension 
of the reduction of hours of work -to all 
economic activities was adopted by 66 votes 
to 39. This resolution reads as follows:— 

“The Twenty-third Session of the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, examining the 
efforts made since 1931 by the International 
Labour Organization to reduce as far as pos- 
sible the disastrous effect of the world de- 
pression on the economic system of all coun- 
tries in general and on the working classes in 
particular ; 

“Considering that, of the measures advocated, 
the reduction of hours of work is of outstand- 
ing importance and has above all others en- 
gaged the attention of the International 
Labour Organization ; 

“Considering that, at the Eighteenth Session 
in 1934, the attempts to prepare and adopt a 
general Convention with a view to introducing 
the 40-hour week in all countries and in all 
industries, were unsuccessful ; 

“Considering that at that time it appeared 
that more tangible results could be obtained 
if the question of the reduction of the working 
week were considered separately for each in- 
dustry ; 

“Considering that for that purpose a pro- 
cedure was put into operation with a view 
to the adoption of Conventions covering 
several industries, for example the iron and 
steel industry, the building industry, the coal- 
mining industry, glass-bottle works, public 
works, the textile industry, etc.; 

“Considering that only two Conventions have 
been adopted, namely those concerning public 
works and glass-bottle works; 

“That, on the other hand, the attempts to 
arrive at the adoption of Conventions con- 
cerning the coal-mining industry, the iron and 
steel industry and the building industry were 
unsuccessful ; 
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“Considering that such a procedure entails 
more risks than tangible results and will re- 
quire an incalculable number of years before 
a satisfactory solution is achieved; 

“Considering that the economic situation and 
the attempts which have been made to deal 
with the question show clearly that efforts 
should be directed towards the adoption of a 
general Convention; 

“But considering that the procedure already 
set in motion concerning the industries in- 
cluded in the agenda of the 1937 and 1938 
sessions should follow its course, 

“Requests the Governing Body to examine 
the situation and to consider placing on the 
agenda of the next session of the Conference 
the question of the generalization of the re- 
in all economic 
activities which are not covered by the Con- 
ventions already adopted and those to be 
adopted by the Twenty-third Session of the 
Conference.” 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference also adopted other resolu- 
tions concerning such questions as: Burma’s 
future participation in the work of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization; the life and 
labour of indigenous workers; the establish- 
ment of a Tripartite Asiatic Committee; the 
maintenance of the rights of migrant persons 
insured or pensioned under social insurance 
schemes; the rights of women workers; and 
the fulfilment by the Members of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization of their obliga- 
tions under the Constitution to bring the draft 
conventions and recommendations before the 
authority or authorities within whose compet- 
ence the matters lie for the enactment of 
legislation or other action, within eighteen 
months at the latest from the closing of the 
Conference. 


Opening Proceedings 


The proceedings were formally opened by 
Mr. Jaromir Neéss (Government delegate from 
Czechoslovakia), as Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office. 
He observed that the attendance showed a 
substantial increase over that recorded at the 
opening of last year’s conference, which was 
attended by 389 delegates and advisers from 
48 countries. He also pointed out that a large 
number of countries were represented by the 
Ministers responsible for directing their social 
policies; e.g., Finland, the Irish Free State, 
Latvia, Luxemburg, Yugoslavia and New 
Zealand. 

Referring to the questions before the Con- 
ference, he called attention to the fact that 
three of them related to hours of work—in the 
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textile industry, the printing industry and the 
chemical industry, respectively. He was con- 
vinced that, even if economic activity recov- 
ered to the peak of highest prosperity, it would 
never be possible to solve the unemployment 
problem without far-reaching readjustments in 
hours of work. 

He went on to point out that unemployment 
in the modern world was not merely the result 
of economic circumstances; its causes were 
structural and permanent. It was necessary 
to ensure that technical progress should be a 
blessing and not a curse for the workers. 
Hundreds of thousands of workers in the tex- 
tile, printing and chemical industries, who were 
living in anxiety and want, had their eyes 
fixed on this Conference and the Conference 
must not disappoint their expectations. 

Upon taking the chair as President of the 
Conference, Mr. Sean Lemass thanked the 
Conference for the honour conferred on his 
country, the Irish Free State. The fact that 
a representative of a small State should be 
called upon to preside over a Conference such 
as this, he said, seemed to be significant of the 
radical difference between the principles of 
the new world order which the International 
Labour Organization was helping to create 
and those of the old order which was passing 
away. They could not hope to cure the econ- 
omic ills of the world merely by reverting to 
the situation that obtained before the recent 
economic crises or before the world war, when 
a few great States dominated the industrial 
production of the world. There had already 
been a marked expansion and diffusion of in- 
dustrial activity, and he believed that this 
process must and should continue. All nations, 
big and little, could learn from one another 
and help one another. That was why the 
present Conference had assembled. 

The International Labour Organization was 
alive and vigorous, he declared, with an im- 
posing record of solid achievement to its credit, 
growing in influence and in authority, an 
efficient instrument for the promotion of justice 
and humanity in the world. As the Director 
had pointed out in his Report, there had been 
since the Organization was set up a universal 
change in the attitude of Governments to 
social policy and, what was perhaps even more 
important, a change in the viewpoint of the 
average citizen on the obligations of govern- 
ments in matters of social policy. No longer 
was social policy regarded as subsidiary to 
economics. It now occupied a foremost place 
in the minds of statesmen and in the pro- 
grams of administration. In all countries there 
was growing in the minds of men a deep con- 
viction that destitution or poverty, arising 
from unemployment or any other cause, were 
not inevitable phenomena which rulers of States 
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could merely deplore, but the undesirable 
results of defects in economic organization 
which were capable of being remedied by 
sound national planning supported by inter- 
national economic co-operation. 

A welcome recovery in economic conditions 
had been recorded during the past twelve 
months. This measure of recovery, however 
uncertain in its beginnings and however doubt- 
ful as to its duration, was the more welcome 
because it increased the possibility of a more 
extensive and ambitious program of social 
improvement being formulated in the Con- 
ference and adopted by States. The agenda 
for the present session, he said, was a heavy 
one and, as regards some items, controversial. 
He hoped, however, that the Conference would 
contribute something of permanent value to 
the promotion of the happiness and the security 
of the workers of the world. 


Discussion of the Director’s Report 
p 


A summary of the Annual Report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office to 
the Conference appeared in the May issue of 
the Labour GAZETTE, at pages 533-535 

The discussion of the annual report of the 
Director of the International Labour Office 
occupied five days, delegates of all groups and 
from many countries exchanging views on the 
important economic and _ social questions 
summed up therein. 

Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian Government 
delegate, observed that the Report opened 
on a most optimistic note by announcing that 
“to-day there can be no doubt that a large 
measure of recovery has been accomplished,” 
and that the worst effects of the slump, a slump 
which has been as “devastating as famine and 
as disruptive as war” are now matters of past 
history. It states that this large measure of 
recovery has been achieved “mainly by the 
positive action of Governments, rather than 
by any process of automatic readjustments.” 
Dr. Riddell said that whatever may be the 
cause of recovery, all welcome the fact that 
statistics of production, world trade, as well as 
the reduction of unemployment, all go to show 
that considerable progress has been made in 
most countries on the road to recovery. Among 
those, he was pleased to say, Canada was no 
exception. 

Referring to the need for freer trade which 
was stressed in the Report, Dr. Riddell said: 
“Since 1985 the Canadian Government have 
continuously endeavoured to open the channels 
of trade, and negotiations have been under- 
taken with a number of countries, including 
the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom, which have led to substantial reduc- 
tions in tariff rates. In no instance were con- 
cessions to these two countries effected by 
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raising duties against any other. Our customs 
administration has been greatly liberalized. 
The Prime Minister has expressed the hope 
that his Government will be able to continue 
on these lines with other countries and thus 
contribute in the measure of our power to the 
revival of trade and consequent removal of 
international friction and conflict. The bene- 
ficial effects of these negotiations are already 
being seen in the increased import and ex- 
port trade of Canada. . . Canada is now fifth 
among the trading nations of the world.” 


Dr. Riddell also observed that the Director’s 
reference to the importance of the tourist in- 
dustry was well founded, Canada’s annual in- 
come from this source having been increasing 
steadily and last year had amounted to more 
than 257 million dollars. Canada now ranks 
first among tourist countries, welcoming during 
the last year more than 16 million visitors. 

He went on to say that while the decrease in 
unemployment has not kept pace with the in- 
crease in trade and production, considerable 
progress has been made over the worst years 
of the depression. Canada, with great de- 
veloped power resources, is producing more 
and more with less and less manual effort. 
Technicological change in Canada, as in many 
other countries, has had a disquieting influence 
on the volume of employment. Canada, how- 
ever, has put forth.a great effort and has ex- 
pended more than 800 million dollars in trying 
to deal with her unemployed. In addition, 
the Governments this year are spending 40 
million dollars on old age pensions; a million 
dollars have been voted for the development 
of training projects for unemployed young 
people; and some 50,000 young people have 
been assisted in employment on farms, while 
another 20,000 persons have been placed on 
the land under relief land settlement schemes. 

Dr. Riddell concluded his address by de- 
claring that the Conference will have fully 
justified its convening if it succeeds in bring- 
ing about an effective realization of the inter- 
dependence of industry and agriculture. He 
thought it one of the weaknesses of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization that its atten- 
tion has been devoted too much to industry 
and too little to agriculture in its broadest 
sense. However, following the resolution of 
the Nineteenth Session of the Conference 
stressing “the importance of the part which 
the agricultural element has to play in general 
economic recovery,” a very representative Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee has been set 
up and is expected to meet in February next, 
so that a thorough examination may be looked 
for of the ways and means of bringing about 
“a happy marriage of industry and agriculture, 
in whieh both partners will share equally in 
the joint prosperity.” 
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Address of Canaciay Deputy Minister 
of Labour 


Doctor Riddell, on behalf of the Government 
delegation from Canada, having dealt with the 
major economic aspects of the Director’s Re- 
port, his colleague, Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy 
Minister of Labour of Canada, discussed the 
position of the Dominion with respect to the 
items on the Conference agenda and the legisla- 
tive jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada 
in the matter of social legislation—having re- 
gard to the powers conferred on the provinces 
under the Constitution. In this respect, he 
stated : 


“Prior to 19385, federal governments had 
been proceeding on the principle that juris- 
diction in the regulation of wages, hours of 
labour, working conditions in industry and 
social legislation generally lay, in the main, 
with the provinces under section 92 of the 
British North America Act, the exercise of the 
legislative power by the Parliament of Canada 
in regard to all matters not enumerated in 
section 92 of the said Act having been declared, 
by more than one pronouncement of the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, to be 
strictly confined to such matters as are un- 
questionably of Canadian interest and import- 
ance. In 1935, however, the then federal gov- 
ernment ratified certain conventions agreed 
upon at general conferences of this Organiza- 
tion, and enacted legislation giving effect to 
those conventions. The Acts so passed were: 
(1) the Employment and Social Insurance Act, 
1935; (2) the Weekly Rest in Industrial Under- 
takings Act, 19385; (3) the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1935; (4) the Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act, 1935. As certain of the Provinces 
had challenged the action of the Dominion 
therein, and doubt having arisen as to the 
right of the Parliament of Canada to enact 
the said Acts in whole or in part, the Govern- 
ment thought it expedient that the question 
should be referred to the Supreme Court for 
hearing and consideration. The Supreme 
Court duly expressed its judgment on all four 
Acts in June 1936. The Chief Justice and two 
of his fellow judges held three of the Acts to 
be intra vires of the Parliament of Canada, 
while three of the Court held them to be wiltra 
vires. In regard to the other Act—namely, the 
Employment and Social Insurance Act—the 
Chief Justice and one of his fellow judges held 
this Act to be also intra vires of the Parliament 
of Canada; the remaining four judges held it to 
be ultra vires and appeal was then had to the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
whose judgment was delivered on 28th Janu- 
ary last, declaring all four Acts ultra vires of 
the Parliament of Canada. Their Lordships 
concluded their judgment by stating: 
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‘That it must not be thought that Canada 
was incompetent to Jegislate in performance of 
treaty obligations. In totality of legislation 
powers, Dominion and Provincial together, she 
was fully equipped; but the legislative powers 
remained distributed, and, if in the exercise of 
new functions derived from her international 
status she incurred obligations, they must, so 
far as legislation was concerned, when they 
dealt with provincial classes of subjects, be 
dealt with by the totality of powers—in other 
words, by co-operation between Dominions and 
Provinces.’ 


“The situation at the moment is that while 
all four Acts are still on the statute book, not 
having been repealed, nevertheless, by reason 
of the judgment of Judicial Committees of the 
Privy Council, they are inoperative. 

“I give the above statement in order that 
this Conference may have knowledge not only 
of the status. as decided by the highest 
judicial authority in the Empire, of Social 
Legislation passed by the Parliament of Can- 
ada, but also with a view that this Confer- 
ence might have an understanding of the 
necessity of the Dominion Government being 
fully advised by the Provincial Legislatures 
of their attitude to all questions coming 
before this Conference where legislative juris- 
diction lies with the Provinces before the 
Dominion delegates can be in a position to 
express themselves in definite terms thereon. 
Lacking definite knowledge of the views of 
the Provinces on a given subject, it is not 
feasible for the Government delegates to 
take a definite stand or make a definite 
pronouncement.” 

“With regard to the attitude of the Dominion 
Government to the question of what action 
may be taken in regard to the above-mentioned 
legislation, I would say that a decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council was 
the subject of debate in the House of Com- 
mons on April 5 last. On that occasion, the 
Hon. Mr. Lapointe, Minister of Justice, in 
speaking thereon, but more particularly on the 
question of employment and social insurance, 
said : 

‘I believe that a conference with the prov- 
inces is necessary for the purpose of continu- 
ing the work that has already been done, 
especially in the light of the new conditions 
which exist as a result of those (Privy Council) 
decisions . It is impossible to have an 
unemployment insurance Act which would only 
be provincial in its scope. It is one of the 
things which cannot be worked out unless it 
is national in its scope. And there are other 
matters, more particularly with regard to labour 
legislation, on which it would be futile and 
useless to legislate unless the whole of Canada 
adopts the same legislation regarding them.’ ” 

In explaining the position of the Cana- 
dian Government delegates in regard to the 
items on the agenda of the present Con- 
ference, Mr. Dickson observed: “All six items 
deal with subject matters falling within pro- 
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vincial jurisdiction. The questionnaires were 
accordingly communicated to the Provinces. 
The replies of the several Provinces have 
already appeared in the published reports, 
and the extent to which proposals before 
the Conference are favourably regarded by 
Provincial Governments and already in effect 
have also been indicated by the members of 
the Canadian delegation to the several Com- 
mittees thereon and there is therefore not 
any necessity to repeat that information at 
this time.” 

Mr. Dickson emphasized that he did not 
desire to leave with the members of the Con- 
ference the impression that by reason of the 
above-mentioned decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, progress had not 
been made. On the contrary, there had been 
very definite progress in the matter of legisla- 
tion for the improvement of the lot of the 
worker. In concluding, he outlined some of the 
far-reaching laws which had been enacted by 
the various Provincial Legislatures during the 
past twelve or eighteen months dealing with 
such matters as minimum wages, collective 
agreements, the right of workers to belong to 
labour unions, etc. 

In respect to labour organization, Mr. Dick- 
son referred to the New Year’s message of 
the Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Federal 
Minister of Labour, in which the minister ex- 
pressed full endorsation of the right of the 
worker to join the union of his choice. 

Mr. A. R. Goldie, Canadian employers’ 
delegate, said that the Director’s account of 
social insurance and hours of work was both 
interesting and illuminating, but that there 
was one feature which was not touched upon, 
and that was, who pays the cost. The fact 
that the cost of many of the advocated re- 
forms is met from one source, namely, the 
consumer, was entirely overlooked both in the 
report and the debates in the Conference. He 
maintained that a glaring example of the 
lack of attention given to the consumer’s 
interest was the discussions that had taken 
place regarding the 40-hour week. From the 
workers’ side the Conference had heard that 
it will reduce unemployment, increase pur- 
chasing power and give more leisure to lead 
“the abundant life,’ and from the employers’ 
side that it will upset industry both nationally 
and internationally, will increase costs of pro- 
duction and so tend to increase unemploy- 
ment; but very little had been said about 
the person who has to pay the shot, namely, 
the consumer. He pointed out that, as a 
matter of fact, the employer is only « wage- 
earner, the consumer hiring him to make 
something for him. The employer organizes 
and plans the production of the article and 
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hires the worker to do the actual making, 
paying him out of the money the consumer 
has paid for the article, and keeping out of 
this money the expenses incidental to the 
business and a profit for himself. I[t is not 
the employer's money that pays the worker, 
it is the consumer’s. The speaker said that it 
was plain that if the consumer will not pay 
the employer higher wages, that is more for 
his goods, and the latter cannot effect economies 
in operation, nor do what every employer 
hates to do, reduce wages, he simply has to 
close up, with resultant unemployment in at 
least one group of workers. He thought that 
everyone at the Conference was honestly trying 
in his way to improve conditions and make 
this world a better place to live in, but he 
thought that too much attention was being 
devoted to raising the standard of living in 
countries where the standard was compara- 
tively high, and too little time in bettering 
conditions in low-standard countries, and 
particularly in enabling more individuals in 
each country actually to reach the standard 
already set for that country. “The only way 
thus to raise the average standard,” he re- 
marked, “is to increase the national income, 
so that there is more to divide, and the way 
to do this is to produce more goods of all kinds 
at prices that the consumer can aftord to 
pay. Increased production would reduce 
unemployment and also result in a continual 
lowering of costs, so that an increasing number 
of people can buy. The bald fact re- 
mains that the workers must choose between 
increased income and increased leisure—they 
cannot have both. I do not believe that the 
Canadian people as a whole want more leisure, 
but they want more things, better homes, 
more food, more clothes, more automobiles, 
more radios. If we want them we must pro- 
duce them, and we must realize that in most 
industries the controlling factor in production 
is the number of hours worked.” LHe also 
stressed the need for investigating middlemen’s 
profits. 


Director’s Reply 


Mr. Butler, in replying to the debate cn his 
annual report as Director, said that he be- 
lieved that a general discussion of this kind 
was one of the most valuable features of the 
Conference proceedings. This year it had 
been particularly extensive, no less than 
seventy-three speakers having come to the 
rostrum. Among them were five Ministers of 
Labour—those of Finland, France, Great 
Britain, New Zealand and Yugoslavia, and it 
was perhaps not without some significance that 
more than one-half of the speakers came from 
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extra-EHuropean countries. The outstanding 
impression left on his mind by the debate was 
the testimony which it furnished to the value 
and the standing of the International Labour 
Organization, and to the strength and vitality 
of the movement of which they were servants. 
The cause of social progress is no longer an 
affair of a few philanthropists; it has become 
the vital concern of Governments not merely 
in one or two leading countries, but in every 
country represented there. It semed to him 
that the note struck by the New Zealand 
Government delegate summed up the spirit 
of the movement when he stated: “New Zea- 
land once held the proud position of leading 
the world in social reform, and we shall not 
be satisfied till we retain that position.” Mr. 
Butler maintained that it was that spirit of 
rivalry in constructive policy, to replace the 
older rivalry for power, which must animate 
the International Labour Organization if it 
is to play its part worthily in the difficult days 
that le before us. 


A number of speakers had referred to the 
growth of trade unionism in certain coun- 
tries. On the other hand there had pecn some 
complaints that the principle of freedom of 
association was not being sufficiently ob- 
served. Mr. Butler stated that no one who 
had read the Constitution of the Organiza- 
tion was likely to dispute the fact that 
freedom of association was one of its funda- 
menial principles, but the power of the In- 
ternational Labour Office in that respect was 
strictly limited. Freedom of association, like 
freedom of speech and freedom of the press, 
was mainly a political matter, and there was 
no Convention adopted by the Conference 
which would warrant the Office in intervening 
in the internal politics of the States Members 
of the Organization. It was necessary to say 
this lest any exaggerated expectations should 
be aroused as to what it was possible for the 
Office to do; but he would add that, so far 
as was possible within those limitations, the 
Office would do what it could to make known 
the situation as it existed im the various 
countries. 

The next point which impressed the Director 
was the obvious improvement in the economic 
conditions of the world. There was a welcome 
change of tone from the pessimism which 
on the whole dominated the debates of the 
last few years. At the same time, the repeti- 
tion by a number of speakers of the economic 
dangers of excessive production of armaments 
necessarily leaves a sinister query in the mind 
of anybody who reads the whole of this dis- 
cussion, and it was interesting to note that the 
fears which were expressed with regard to 
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armaments came not only from speakers from 
European countries, but also from speakers 
from a number of overseas countries, who, if 
they might possibly be outside the political 
danger zone, clearly did not feel that they 
were outside the economic danger zone.’ Al- 
though one or two delegates suggested that 
immediate consideration should be given by 
the Governing Body and by the Intcrnational 
Labour Office to what steps could usefully be 
taken to forestall another depressisn, Mr. 
Butler thought that less attention was per- 
haps given to that subject than it deserves. 
He maintained that whether there is » con- 
siderable increase in the production of arma- 
ments or not, the possibility of another de- 
pression is not one which can be excluded. 
Therefore, in the near future that is likely to 
be one of the foremost preoccupations of 
countries everywhere. It involves a _ great 
social problem which can only be met by 
organization and by forethought. That kind 
of forward-thinking had already begun in some 
countries, he said, and the International La- 
bour Office will certainly do its best to collect 
all the information available in order to indi- 
cate what progress is being made towards 
solving a problem which has never been 
solved before, and indeed which no one has 
ever attempted to solve before. 


After referring briefly to various observa- 
tions made during the discussion with regard 
to devaluation, economic planning, freer 
trade and other economic questions, the 
Director turned to the subject of hours of 
work. The arguments used in the debate 
were mostly the same as those repeatedly 
heard on previous occasions but events had 
now given a new force to the 40-hour week. 
The theories and hypotheses advanced, such 
as that a reduction of hours would disorganize 
prices, reduce production catastrophically, de- 
stroy the balance between industry and agri- 
culture, and so on, have apparently not been 
borne out by the facts in the countries where 
hours have been reduced. A prima facie case 
in favour of the shorter working week has 
therefore been made out by the actual ex- 
perience of a number of countries—the United 
States, France, New Zealand. Mr. Butler 
stated that he could not persuade himself 
that. what has proved feasible and advan- 
tageous in those countries is bound to be dis- 
astrous in every other country. 

The Director also referred expressly to the 
‘addresses given by the two Canadian Gov- 
ernment delegates. He remarked that it was 
a matter of particular satisfaction to the Con- 
ference, he thought, that in spite of the con- 
-gtitutional- difficulty - which - had . developed 
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there, no question had arisen as to Canada 
being constitutionally incompetent to give 
effect to the obligations she assumed by the 
ratification of some of the Conventions. The 
only question which has arisen relates to the 
manner in which those obligations are to be 
performed. The second point is that the 
Canadian Government recognizes the neces- 
sity of labour legislation being Dominion- 
wide in its operation. The statement of Mr. 
Lapointe, Domunion Minister of Justice, 
quoted by Mr. Dickson in his address (see 
above), seemed to the Director to offer some 
ground for expecting that Canada will succeed 
in overcoming in the near future the consti- 
tutional difficulties which at present impede 
the application of some of the Conventions 
which she has ratified. 

After noting other points raised by various 
speakers, the Director concluded by stating 
that 1t was a matter for rejoicing that the 
work of the International Labour Office is 
growing rather than diminishing, that the 
International Labour Organization is extend- 
ing its scope and power, and that it is becom- 
ing more truly world-wide in its outlook and 
its influence. Above all, it has emerged from 
a depression which threatened the foundations 
of social justice, strengthened by the teach- 
ings of adversity, to pursue its path with firmer 
faith and more conscious purpose, which “in 
the troubled world of to-day is no small 
thing, and in the future may perhaps seem a 
matter of far greater moment than we with 
our gaze confined to the present are cap- 
able of forecasting.” 


Election of New Governing Body 


The period of office of the Governing Body 
elected in 1934 having expired, the election | 
of the new Governing Body took place dur- 
ing the sessions of the International Labour 
Conference under the terms of the 1922 
amendment to Article 393 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and the corresponding Articles of 
the other Treaties of Peace. 

The governments of the eight countries 
of “chiet industrial importance” in the mem- 
bership of the International Labour Organi- 
zation retain their seats in the Governing 
Body. They are (in the alphabetical order 
of the names in the French language): 
United States of America, Canada, France, 
Great Britain, India, Italy, Japan and Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. The Govern- 
ment delegates from the remaining countries 
represented at the Conference were called 
upon to elect eight members, so that of the 


‘sixteen members six should be non-European 
‘States. The eight elected were: China, Brazil, 


Chile, Yugoslavia, Norway, Mexico, Poland 
and Spain. is gabe 
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The Employers’ delegates were required to 
elect eight representatives, two of whom 
should belong to extra-European States. Those 
elected were from Yugoslavia, the United 
States of America, India, Great Britain, South 
Africa, France, Denmark and Italy. In ad- 
dition to the regular members, ten deputy 
members were elected respectively from Japan, 
Switzerland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Neth- 
erlands, Poland, Spain, Austria, Argentine 
Republic and China, but in no case will more 
than eight attend the Governing Body at the 
same time. 

The Workers’ delegates were also required 
to elect eight representatives, two of whom 
should be non-European. Those elected were 
from France, Belgium, Great Britain, India, 


Spain, Sweden, Japan and the United States. 
Hight deputy members were also elected, re- 
spectively from Switzerland, Denmark, Neth- 
erlands, Czechoslovakia, Canada, Poland, Aus- 
tralia, and Yugoslavia; together with substi- 
tute members from Mexico, the Argentine, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Luxemburg, Nor- 
way, Hungary and China. 

It will be noted that besides being included 
in the Government group, Canada has a 
deputy membership in the Workers’ group 
through the election of Mr. P. M. Draper, 
President of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, Ottawa. 

The full texts of the Draft Conventions 
and of the Recommendations adopted by the 
Conference follow:— 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING SAFETY PROVISIONS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
third Session on June 3, 1937, and 

Considering that building work gives rise to 
serious accident risks which it is necessary 
to reduce both on humanitarian and on 
economic grounds, and 

+ Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to safety provisions 
for workers in the building indusiry with 
reference to scaffolding and hoisting ma- 
chinery, which is the first item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Considering that, in view of the desirability 
of standardizing minimum safety provisions 
without prescribing requirements too rigid 
for general application, the most appro- 
priate form for these proposals is that of 
a Draft International Convention accom- 
panied by a Recommendation en:bodying 
a Model Code of Safety Regulations, 

adopts this 23rd day of June of the year one 

thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Draft Convention which may _ be 
cited as the Safety Provisions (Building) Con- 

vention, 1937: 


Part I.—OBLIGATIONS OF PARTIES TO 


CONVENTION 
Article 1 
1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 


undertakes that it will maintain in force laws 
or regulations— 

(a) which ensure the application of the 
General Rules set forth in Parts II to 
IV of this Convention; and 
in virtue of which an appropriate au- 
thority has power to make regulations 
for the purpose of giving such effect 
as may be possible and desirable under 
national conditions to the provisions of, 
or provisions equivalent to the provis- 
ions of, the Model Code annexed to the 
Safety Provisions (Building) | Recom- 
mendation, 1937, or any revised Model 
Code subsequently recommended by the 
International Labour. Conference. 


(b) 


2. Each such Member further undertakes 
that it will communicate every third year to the 
International Labour Office a report indicating 
the extent to which effect has been given to the 
provisions of the Model Code annexed to the 
Safety Provisions (Building) Recommenda- 
tions, 1937, or of any revised Model Code sub- 
sequently recommended by the International 
Labour Conference. 


Article 2 


1. The laws or regulations for ensuring the 
application of the General Rules set forth in 
Parts II to IV of this Convention shall apply 
to all work done on the site in connection with 
the construction, repair, alteration, maintenance 
and demolition of all types of buildings. 


2. The said laws or regulations may provide 
that the competent authority may, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, exempt 
from all or any of their provisions work of such 
a character that reasonably safe conditions norm- 
ally obtain. 


Article 3 


The laws or regulations for ensuring the 
application of the General Rules set forth in 
Parts II to IV of this Convention, and regula- 
tions made by the appropriate authority for 
the purpose of giving effect to the Model Code 
annexed to the Safety Provisions (Building) 
Recommendation, 1937, shall— 

(a) require employers to bring them to the 
notice of all persons concerned in a 
manner approved by the competent 
authority; 

(b) define the persons responsible for com- 
pliance therewith; and 


(c) prescribe adequate penalties 
violation thereof. 


for any 


Article 4 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to maintain, or satisfy itself that 
there is maintained, a system of inspection 
adequate to ensure the effective enforcement 
of its laws and regulations relating to safety 
precautions in the building industry. 
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Article 5 

1. In the case of a Member the territory of 
which includes large areas where, by reason of 
the sparseness of the population or the stage 
of economic development of the area, the 
competent authority considers it impracticable 
to enforce the provisions of this Convention, 
the authority may exempt such areas from the 
application of the Convention either generally 
or with such exceptions in respect of particular 
localities of particular kinds of building opera- 
tions as it thinks fit. 

2. Each Member shall indicate in its first 
annual report upon the application of this 
Convention submitted under Article 22 of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organ- 
isation any areas in respect of which it 
proposes to have recourse to the provisions of 
the present Article and no Member shall, after 
the date of its first annual report, have recourse 
to the provisions of the present Article except 
in respect of areas so indicated. 

3. Each Member having recourse to. the 
provisions of the present Article shall indicate 
in subsequent annual reports any areas in 
respect of which it renounces the right to have 
recourse to the provisions of the present Article. 


Article 6 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to communicate annually to the 
International Labour Office the latest statistical 
information relating to the number and classifi- 
cation of accidents occurring to persons occupied 
on work within the scope of this Convention. 


Part J[I—GENERAL RULES AS TO SCAFFOLDS 


Article 7 


1. Suitable scaffolds shall be provided for 
workmen for all work that cannot be safely 
done from a ladder or by other means. 

2. A scaffold shall not be constructed, taken 
down, or substantially altered, except— 

(a) under the supervision of a competent 

and responsible person; and 

(b) as far as possible by competent workers 


possessing adequate experience in this 
kind of work. ; 
8. All scaffolds and appliances connected 


therewith and. all ladders shall— 

(a) be of sound material; 

(b) be of adequate strength having regard 
to the loads and strains to which they 
will be subjected; and 

(ce) be maintained in proper condition. 

4. Seaffolds shall be so constructed that no 
part thereof can be displaced in consequence 
of normal use. 

5. Scaffolds shall not be overloaded and so 
far as practicable the load shall be evenly 
distributed. 

6. Before installing lifting gear on scaffolds 
special precautions shall be taken to ensure the 
strength and stability of the scaffolds. 

7. Scaffolds shall be periodically inspected by 
a competent person. 

8. Before allowing a scaffold to be used by his 
workmen every employer shall, whether the 
scaffold has been erected by his workmen or 
not, take steps to ensure that it complies fully 
with the requirements of this Article. 


Article 8 


1. Working platforms, gangways and _ stair- 
ways shal]— 
(a) be so constructed that no part thereof 
ean sag unduly or unequally; 
(b) be so constructed and maintained, having 
regard to the prevailing conditions, as 


to reduce as far as practicable risks of 
persons tripping or slipping; and 

(ec) be kept free from any unnecessary 
obstruction. 

2. In the case of working platforms, gang- 
ways, working places and stairways at a height 
exceeding that to be prescribed by national 
laws or regulations— 

(a) every working platform and every gang- 
way shall be closely boarded unless other 
adequate measures are taken to ensure 
safety; 

(b) every working platform and gangway 
shall have adequate width; and 

(c) every working platform, gangway, work- 
ing place and stairway shall be suitably 
fenced, 


Article 9 


1. Every opening in the floor of a building 
or in a working platform shall, except for the 
time and to the extent required to allow the 
access of persons or the transport or shifting 
of material, be provided with suitable means to 
prevent the fall of persons or material. 

2. When persons are employed on a roof 
where there is a danger of falling from a 
height exceeding that to be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations, suitable precau- 
tions shall be taken to prevent the fall of 
persons or material. 

3. Suitable precautions shall be taken to 
prevent persons being struck by articles which 
peta fall from scaffolds or other working 
places. 


Article 10 


1. Safe means of access shall be provided to 
all working platforms and other working places. 

2. Every ladder shall be securely fixed and of 
such length as to provide secure handhold and 
foothold at every position at which it is used. 

3. Every place where work is carried on and 
the means of approach thereto shall be 
adequately lighted. 

4, Adequate precautions shall be taken to 
prevent danger from electrical equipment. 

5. No materials on the site shall be so 
stacked or placed as to cause danger to any 
person. 


Parr JII—GENERAL RULES AS TO HOISTING 
APPLIANCES 


Article 11 
1. Hoisting machines and tackle, including 


ee attachments, anchorages and supports, 
shal]l— 
(a) be of good mechanical construction, 


sound material and adequate strength 
and free from patent defect; and 

(b) be kept in good repair and in good 
working order. 


2. Every rope used in hoisting or lowering 
materials or as a means of suspension shall be 
of suitable quality and adequate strength and 
free from patent defect. 


Article 12 


1. Hoisting machines and tackle shall be 
examined and adequately tested after erection 
on the site and before use and be re-examined 
in position at intervals to be prescribed by 
national laws or regulations. 

2. Every chain, ring, hook, shackle, swivel and. 
pulley block used in hoisting or lowering 
materials or as a means of suspension shall be 
periodically examined, 
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Article 13 

1. Every crane driver or hoisting appliance 
operator shall be properly qualified. 

2. No person under an age to be prescribed 
by national laws or regulations shall be in 
control of any hoisting machine, including any 
scaffold winch, or give signals to the operator. 


Article 14 


1. In the case of every hoisting machine and 
of every chain, ring, hook, shackle, swivel and 
pulley block used in hoisting or lowering or as 
a means of suspension the safe working load 
shall be ascertained by adequate means. 

2. Every hoisting machine and all gear 
referred to in the preceding paragraph shall be 
plainly marked with the safe working load. 

3. In the case of a hoisting machine having 
a variable safe working load each safe working 
load and the conditions under which it is 
applicable shall be clearly indicated. 

4. No part of any hoisting machine or of any 
gear referred to in paragraph 1 of this Article 
shall be loaded beyond the safe working load 
except for the purpose of testing. 


Article 15 


1. Motors, gearing, transmissions, electric 
wiring and other dangerous parts of hoisting 
application shall be provided with efficient 
safeguards. 

2. Hoisting appliances shall be provided with 
such means as will reduce to a. minimum the 
risk of the accidental descent of the load. 

3. Adequate precautions shall be taken to 
reduce to a minimum the risk of any part of a 
suspended load becoming accidentally displaced. 

Part IV—GENERAL RULES AS TO SAFETY 
EQUIPMENT AND First AID 


Article 16 


1. All necessary personal safety equipment 
shall be kept available for the use of the 
persons employed on the site and be maintained 
in a condition suitable for immediate use. 

2. The workers shall be required to use the 
equipment thus provided and the employer shall 
take adequate steps to ensure proper use of 
the equipment by those concerned. 


Article 17 
When work is carried on in proximity to any 
place where there is a risk of drowning, all 
necessary equipment shall be provided and kept 
ready for use and all necessary steps shall be 
taken for the prompt rescue of any person in 
danger. 


Article 18 


Adequate provision shall be made for prompt 
first-aid treatment of all injuries likely to be 
sustained during the course of the work. 


Parr V—FINAL PROVISIONS 


Article 19 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Secretary-General 
of the League of Nations for registration. 


Article 20 


1. This Convention shall be binding only upon 
those Members of the International Labour 
Organisation whose _ ratifications have been 
registered with the Secretary-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Secretary-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered, 


Article 21 


As soon as the ratifications of two Members 
of the International Labour Organisation have 
been registered, the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations shall so notify all the 
Members of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. He shall likewise notify them of the 
registration of ratifications which may be com- 
municated subsequently by other Members of 
the Organisation. 


Article 22 


1. A Member which has ratified this Conven- 
tion may denounce it after the expiration of 
ten years from the date on which the Conven- 
tion first comes into force, by an act com- 
municated to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations for registration. Such 
denunciation shall not take effect until one 
year after the date on which it is registered. 

2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may 
denounce this Convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 23 
At the expiration of each period of ten years 
after the coming into force of this Convention, 
the Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office shall present to the General Conference 
a report on the working of this Convention and 
shall consider the desirability of placing on the 
Agenda of the Conference the question of its 

revision in whole or in part. 


Article 24 
1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
Wise provides: 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 22 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 25 


The French and English texts of this Con- 
vention shall both be authentic. 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING 


SAFETY PROVISIONS IN THE 
BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3rd June, 1987, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to safety provisions 
for workers in the building industry with 
reference to scaffolding and hoisting ma- 
chinery, which is the first item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Draft International 
Convention accompanied by a Recommenda- 
tion embodying a Model Code of Safety 
Regulations, 

adopts, this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the fol- 
lowing Recommendation which may be cited as 
the Safety Provisions (Building) Recommenda- 
tion, 1937: 

Whereas it is desirable, with a view to inten- 
sifying the efforts being made by the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to reduce the risk of 
accident in the building industry, to submit 
for their consideration model safety provisions 
and to arrange for an exchange upon an inter- 
national scale of the experience acquired in 
the application of these provisions; 

Whereas the Safety Provisions (Building) 
Convention, 1937. embodies a series of general 
principles which require to be supplemented by 
detailed safety regulations; 

Whereas it is therefore desirable that Mem- 
bers of the Organization which ratify that Con- 
vention should have at their disposal a Model 
Code of safety regulations which have been 
proved by experience to be calculated to reduce 
the risk of accidents; and 

Whereas it is also desirable that such a 
Model Code should be available for the guidance 
of any Members which may be unable to ratify 
immediately the Safety Provisions (Building) 
Convention, 1937; 

The Conference recommends that: 

1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization should give the fullest effect pos- 
sible and desirable under national conditions 
to the provisions of, or provisions equivalent 
to the provisions of, the annexed Model Code. 

2. Any Members of the International Labour 
Organization which have not ratified the Safety 
Provisions (Building) Convention, 1937, should 
communicate every third year to the Inter- 
national Labour Office on a voluntary basis a 
report indicating the extent to which effect 
has been given to the Model Code. 

(Appended to the convention is a compre- 
hensive model code of 41 regulations covering 
every detail of construction work under the 
following sections: (1) Scaffolds; (2) hoisting 
appliances; (3) safety equipment and first aid; 
(4) miscellaneous.) 


INSPECTION IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the Internationa] 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Otfice, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3rd June, 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to inspection in the 
building industry which is included in the 
at item on the Agenda of the Session, 
an: 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 


adopts, this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as cay Inspection (Building) Recommendation, 
1937: 


Whereas the Safety Provisions (Building) 
Convention, 1937, and the Safety Provisions 
(Building) Kecommendations, 1937, contain 
provisions relating to labour inspection; 


Whereas the Conference adopted at its Fifth 
Session (1923) a Recommendation concerning 
labour inspection; 


Whereas it is nevertheless desirable that as 
regards the building industry the attention 
of Members should be drawn to certain other 
provisions not included in the above-mentioned 
Convention and Recommendations; 


The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization 
should take the following principles and rules 
into consideration as regards inspection in the 
building industry: 


1. All work in connection with the con- 
struction, repair, alteration, maintenance and 
demolition of buildings of all kinds should be 
subject to inspection. 


2. The authority responsible for inspection 
(hereinafter called the inspection authority) 
should be a public body and should have all 
powers necessary to ensure that the laws and 
regulations in force are strictly applied. 


3. Inspectors should have previous technical 
training and have passed examinations cover- 
ing all suitable technical and administrative 
matters which should ensure that they are 
competent to supervise effectively the enforce- 
ment of the safety regulations for the workers 
employed in the building industry. 


4. In order to ensure effective collaboration 
between the inspection authority and the head 
of the undertaking, national laws or regula- 
tions should make the head of the undertaking 
responsible—- 


(a) for providing for constant and adequate 
supervision of the work so as to ensure 
compliance with the safety provisions 
in force; 
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(b) for taking all other practicable steps 
necessary to prevent accidents, and in 
particular for not employing on work 
likely to involve risk of accidents any 
person whom he knows to be deaf, of 
defective vision, or liable to giddiness; 

(ec) for informing the inspection authority, 
in conformity with the national laws or 
regulations, of the commencement of all 
fee a operations undertaken by him; 
an 

(d) for reporting to the competent authority, 
in accordance with the national laws or 
regulations, accidents occurring in the 
undertaking. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING CO- 
OPERATION IN ACCIDENT PRE- 
VENTION IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3rd June, 1937, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to co-operation in 
accident prevention in the building indus- 
try, which is included in the first item on 
the Agenda of the Session, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 
adopts, this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Co-operation in Accident Prevention 

(Building) Recommendation, 1937: 

Whereas it is considered that in addition to 
the Safety Provisions (Building) Convention, 
1937, the Safety Provisions (Building) Recom- 
mendation, 1937, the Inspection (Building) 
Recommendation, 1937, and the Prevention of 
Industrial Accidents Recommendation, 1929, it 
is desirable to make a specific recommendation 
concerning the prevention of accidents in the 
building industry by means of safety organiza- 
tions: 

The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber of the International Labour Organization 
should take the following principles and rules 
into consideration in connection with accident 
prevention in the building industry: 

1. There should be established safety organi- 
zations within the industry to secure the 
collaboration of all concerned in effecting a 
reduction in the number and severity of acci- 
dents with particular regard to accident risks 
for which there are no statutory requirements. 

2. In order to render this collaboration 
effective there should be set up within each 
undertaking, where it is possible, a _ special 
safety organization including representatives of 
the employer and the persons employed. 

3. It would also be desirable to have direct 
collaboration between the competent inspector, 
the employer and the representatives of the 
persons employed in the undertaking in the 
form and within the limits fixed by the inspec- 
tion authority. 

4. Safety propaganda in the building industry 
would. be more effective if there were constant 
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co-operation between the inspection authority 
and all the organizations concerned: safety 
organizations (joint or separate) of employers 
and workers; trade unions and employers’ as- 
sociations; associations of architects or engin- 
eers; standards associations, etc.; accident in- 
surance institutions (public, semi-official or 
private). 

5. (1) Periodical meetings should he held 
by representatives of the organizations men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraph and repre- 
sentatives of the inspection authority, together 
with representatives of any other public bodies 


concerned. 


(2) The purpose of such meetings should be 
to examine jointly the methods that might 
be taken to improve accident prevention in 
the building industry. 

6. The inspection authority should promote 
accident prevention by collaborating with all 
parties concerned in the necessary propaganda, 
which might take such forms as safety educa- 
tion by training courses, demonstrations, meet- 
ings, lectures and films, the distribution of 
manuals, pamphlets, magazines or publications 
reproducing or analyzing accident statistics; and 
the distribution of posters and notices which 
should as far as possible be illustrated. 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION FOR 
THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3rd June, 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to vocational educa- 
tion for the building industry, which is 
included in the first item on the Agenda 
of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 23rd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Vocational Education (Building) Recom- 
mendation, 1937: 

The Conference, 

Recalling that at its Twelfth Session (1929) 
it adopted a Recommendation concerning the 
prevention of industrial accidents, one part 
of which deals with vocational education; 

Considering that, in view of the risk of 
accident, vocational education is of special 
importance in the case of the industry; 

Recommends that technical and vocational 
school curricula relating to the building industry 
should include theoretical and practical instruc- 
tion concerning— 

(a) the materials used for the construction 
of scaffolds and the principles of erecting 
and maintaining scaffolds; 

(b) the construction and maintenance of the 
hoisting appliances used in the building 
industry; 

(c) the organization and _ supervision of 
safety measures on building sites; and 

(d) the safety regulations for building work. 
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DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE REDUCTION OF HOURS OF WORK 
IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The General Conference of the International 

ur Organization, ; 
adel met at Geneva in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3rd June, 1937; 

Considering that the question of the re- 
duction of hours of work in the textile 
industry is the second item on the Agenda 
f the Session; 

Ceuaiimite the principle laid down in the 
Forty-hour Week Convention, 1935, includ- 
ing the maintenance of the standard of 

De Hie it to be desirable that this prin- 
ciple should be applied by international 
agreement to the textile industry; 

adopts this 22nd day. of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and thirty-seven, the following 
Draft Convention which may be cited as the 
Reduction of Hours of Work (Textiles) Con- 
vention, 1937: 

Article 1 


1. This Convention applies to— 

(a) persons employed in an undertaking 
which fulfils the condition stated in para- 
graph 2 of this Article, including per- 
sons employed in any branch of such an 
undertaking which branch does not ful- 
fil that Seeded a and Cs cc, 

ersons employed in a branch 0 

ot ee IED: which branch fulfils the con- 
dition stated in paragraph 2 of this 
Article, even though the undertaking does 
not fulfil that condition. | 

2. The condition referred to in the preced- 

ing paragraph is that the undertaking or branch 
of an undertaking is engaged wholly or mainly 
in one or more of the series of operations dle- 
limited in paragraphs 3, 4 and 5 of this Article 
in the course of the manufacture of any kind 
of thread, yarn, twime, cord, rope, netting or 
felt, or any woven, piled, knitted or lacework 
fabric from any one or more of the following 
materials: cotton, wool, silk, flax, hemp, jute, 
rayon or other synthetic fibre, or any other 
textile material whether of vegetable, animal 
or mineral origin. 

3. The series of operations referred to in 

paragraph 2 of this Article begins— 

(a) in the case of cotton, with the reception 
of the bales of ginned cotton for breaking 
up and cleaning; 

(b) in the case of wool, with the reception 
of the raw wool for sorting and cleaning 
(excluding the process of anthrax disin- 
fection) ; ; 

(c) in the case of silk, with the reeling of 

the silk from the cocoon or the steeping 
of the silk waste; 

(d) in the case of flax, jute and hemp, with 
the operation of retting, except where 
this operation is effected as work acces- 

- sory to that of an agricultural under- 
taking; 

(e) in the case of rayon or other synthetic 
fibre, with the reception of the materials 
used in the chemical production of the 
fibre; 

(f) in the case of rags, with the sorting of 
the rags or the reception of the sorted 
rags; and 

(g) in the case of any other textile material, 
with the operation prescribed by the 
competent authority as corresponding to 
the operations set out above. 


4. The series of operations referred to in para- 
graph 2 of this Article includes the operations 
of bleaching, dyeing, printing, and finishing and 
similar operations, and ends with the packing 
and despatch of the products specified in that 
paragraph. 

5. The series of operations referred to in 
paragraph 2 of this Article includes the mak- 
ing in whole or in part of any garment or 
other article only in the following cases: 

(a) the case of hosiery manufacture; and 

(b) cases in which the garment or other 

article is made by the same process as 
the fabric thereof. 

6. In any case in which it is doubtful whether 
an undertaking or branch of an undertaking 
fulfils the condition stated in paragraph 2 of 
this Article, the question shall be determined 
by the competent authority after consultation 
with the organizations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist. 

7. Where and so long as the principle of 
a forty-hour week is applied to persons to 
whom this Convention applies in accordance 
with the provisions of any international labour 
Convention other than this Convention, the 
competent authority may exclude such persons 
from the application of this Convention. 

8. This Convention applies to persons em- 
ployed in both public and private undertakings. 


Article 2 


The competent authority may, after consulta- 
tion with the organizations of employers and 
workers concerned where such exist, exempt 
from the application of this Convention—- 

(a) persons employed in undertakings in 
which only members of the employer’s 
family are employed; 

(b) classes of persons who by reason of their 
special responsibilities are not subjected 
to the normal rules governing the length 
of the working week. 


Article 3 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “hours of work” means the time during 
which the persons employed are at the disposal 
of the employer and does not include rest periods 
during which they are not at his disposal. 

2. Where at the date of the adoption of this 
Convention it is the practice not to regard 
time spent in the cleaning or oiling of machines 
as part of ordinary working time, the com- 
petent authority may permit any time not 
exceeding one-and-a-half hours in any week 
which is so spent to be disregarded in reckon- 
ing for the purpose of this Convention the 
hours of work of the persons concerned. 


Article 4 

1. The hours of work of persons to whom this. 
Convention applies shall not exceed an average 
of forty per week. 

2. In the cases of persons who work in succes- 
sive shifts on processes required by reason of 
the nature of the process to be carried on 
without a break at any time of the day, night. 
or week, weekly hours of work may average 
forty-two. 

3. The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, de-- 
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termine the processes to which paragraph 2 of 
this Article applies. 

4. Where hours of work are calculated as 
an average, the competent authority shall, after 
consultation with the organizations of em- 
ployers and workers concerned where such exist, 
determine the number of weeks over which the 
average may be calculated and the maximum 
number of hours that may be worked in any 
week. 


Article 5 


The competent authority may, by regula- 
tions made after consultation with the organi- 
zations of employers and workers concerned 
where such exist, provide that the limits of 
hours authorized by the preceding Article may 
be exceeded to an extent prescribed by such 
regulations in the case of— 

(a) persons employed on preparatory or com- 
plementary work which must necessarily 
be carried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the under- 
taking, branch or shift; 

(b) persons employed in occupations which 
by their nature involve long periods of 
inaction during which the said persons 
have to display neither physical activity 
nor sustained attention or remain at their 
posts only to reply to possible calls; 

(c)- persons employed in connection with the 
transport, delivery or loading or unload- 
ing of goods. i 


Article 6 


1. The limits of hours authorized by the pre- 
ceding Articles may be exceeded, but only so 
far as may be necessary to avoid serious inter- 
ference with the ordinary working of the un- 
dertaking. 

(a) in case of accident, actual or threatened, 
or in case of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant, or in case of 
force majeure; 

(b) in order to make good the unforeseen 
absence of one or more members of a 
shift. 

2. The employer shall notify the competent 
authority without delay of all time worked 
in virtue of this Article and of the reasons 
therefor. 


Article 7? 


1. The limits of hours authorized by the 
preceding Articles may be exceeded in cases 
where the continued presence of particular per- 
sons is necessary for the completion of a bleach- 
ing. dyeing, finishing or other operation, or of a 
succession of such operations, which for tech- 
nical reasons cannot be interrupted without 
damage to the material worked and which by 
reason of exceptional circumstances it has not 
been possible to complete within the normal 
limit of hours. 

2. The competent authority shall, after con- 
sultation with the organizations of employers 
and workers concerned where such exist, deter- 
mine the operations to which and the condi- 
tions subject to which the preceding paragraph 
applies and the maximum number of hours 
which may be worked in virtue of that para- 
graph by the persons concerned. 


Article 8 
1. Upon application by an employer, the 
competent authority may, after consultation with 
the organizations of employers and workers 
concerned where such exist, grant an allowance 
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of overtime for specified classes of persons in 
exceptional cases in which overtime on one or 
more operations is necessary in order to enable 
the workers engaged in subsequent operations 
in the same undertaking to be employed up 
to the authorized limits of hours. 


2. The competent authority shall determine, 
after consultation with the organizations of em- 
ployers and workers concerned where such exist, 
the maximum number of hours of overtime 
which may be worked in virtue of paragraph 
1 of this Article, so, however, that no such 
allowance shall permit of any person being 
employed for more than sixty hours of such 
overtime in any year or for more than four 
hours of such overtime in any week. 


3. Overtime worked in virtue of this Article 
shall be remunerated at not less than one-and- 
a-quarter times the normal rate. 

4. The competent authority may attach to 
the grant of an allowance of overtime such 
conditions as it deems expedient with a view 
to securing a progressive reduction in the 
amount of overtime. 


Article 9 


1. The competent authority may permit the 
limits of hours authorized by the preceding 
Articles to be exceeded subject to the con- 
ditions that— 

(a) all time worked in virtue of this Article 
shall be regarded as overtime and shall 
be remunerated at not less than one- 
and-a-quarter times the normal rate; and 

(b) no person shall be employed in virtue 
of this Article for more than seventy- 
five hours of overtime in any year. 


2. In cases in which national laws or regu- 
lations apply the weekly limit of hours as a 
strict limit applicable to each week, the com- 
petent authority may permit not more than 
one hundred additional hours of overtime in 
any year to be worked, subject to the condition 
that such additional hours of overtime skall 
be remunerated at not less than one-and-a- 
quarter times the normal rate. 

3. When granting permission in virtue of 
the preceding paragraphs, the competent au- 
thority shall satisfy itself that there will be 
no consistent working of overtime. 

4. The competent authority shall only grant 
permission to work overtime in virtue of this 
Article in accordance with regulations made 
after consultation with the organizations of 
employers and workers concerned where such 
exist. 

5. The regulations referred to in the preced- 
ing paragraph shall prescribe— 

(a) the procedure by which permission may 
be granted to employers to work over- 
time in virtue of this Article; and 

(b) the maximum number of hours for which 
the competent authority may grant per- 
mission and the minimum overtime rate 
to be paid for such hours. 


Article 10 

In order to facilitate the effective enforce- 
ment of the provisions of this Convention _ 
every employer shall 
(a) notify in a manner approved by the com- 
petent authority by the posting of notices 

or otherwise, 
(i) the hours at which work begins and 

ends; 
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(ii) where work is carried on by shifts, 
the hours at which each shift begins 
and ends; 

(iii) where a rotation system is applied, 
a description of the system including 
a time-table for each person or group 
of persons; 


(iv) the arrangements made in cases where 
the average duration of the working 
week is calculated over a number otf 
weeks; and 

(v) effective rest periods 
Article 3; and 

(b) keep a record in the form prescribed 
by the competent authority of all addi- 
tional hours worked in virtue of Articles 
7, 8 and 9 of this Convention and of 
the payments made in respect thereof. 


as defined in 


Article 11 


Any Member may suspend the operation 
of the provisions of this Convention during 
any emergency which endangers the national 
safety. 


Article 12 


During a period which shall not exceed two 
years from the coming into force of this Con- 
vention for the Member concerned, the com- 
petent authority may approve transitional ar- 
rangements in virtue of which, 

(a) the reduction of hours of work to the 
limits authorized by the _ preceding 
Articles may be accomplished by stages 
during the said period; 

(b) specified classes of workers or under- 
takings may be exempted from ail or 
any of the provisions of the Convention 
during the said period. 


Article 18 


The annual reports upon the application of 
this Convention to be submitted by Members 
under Article 22 of the Constitution of the 
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International Labour Organization shall include 
more particularly full information concerning, 

(a) decisions taken in virtue of Article 1, 
paragraph 3 (g); } 

(b) exemptions made in virtue of Article 2, 
and any conditions subject to which such 
exemptions are made; j 

(c) any recourse to the provisions of Article 
3, paragraph 2; 

(d) determinations made 
Article 4, paragraph 4; 

(e) regulations made in virtue of Article 5; 

(f) determinations made in pursuance of 
Article 7, paragraph 2; 


(g) allowances of overtime granted in virtue 
of Article 8; and 

(h) the extent to which recourse has been 
had to the provisions of Article 9. 


Article 14 


In accordance with paragraph 11 of Article 
19 of the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization, nothing in this Convention 
shall affect any law, award, custom or agree- 
ment between employers and workers which 
ensures more favourable conditions to the work- 
ers than those provided for by this Convention. 


in pursuance of 


Article 15 

In the event of the Conference adopting 
a further Convention determining such modi- 
fications of the provisions of this Convention 
as may be required to meet the case of countries 
to which Article 19, paragraph 3, of the Con- 
stitution of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion applies, this Convention and the aforesaid 
further Convention shall be deemed to form 
one Convention. 


(The provisions of Articles 16 to 22 respect- 
ing ratification of this Convention are identi- 
cal with those detailed above in the Draft 
Convention concerning Safety Provisions in 
the Building Industry—Articles 19 to 25.) 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION IN 


RESPECT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, . 

Having been convened at Geneva by _ the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 38rd June, 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to international 
co-operation in respect of public works, 
which is included in the third item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Public Works (International Co-opera- 
tion) Recommendation, 1937: 

Whereas the advance planning of public 
works is a useful method of preventing unem- 
ployment and counteracting economic fluctua- 
tions; and 

Whereas action for this purpose can be 
effective only if it is based on adequate informa- 
tion and international co-operation; 

The Conference recommends that: 

1. Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization show’d ~-mmunicate annually to 


the International Labour Office, on the most 
suitable date, statistical and other information 
concerning public works undertaken or planned 
on its territory, including orders for plant, 
equipment and supplies. 


2. The information communicated by Members 
in accordance with paragraph 1 should be 
supplied as far as possible in accordance with 
a uniform plan relating more particularly to 
the expenditure involved, the method of financ- 
ing the works and the number of workers 
engaged. 


3. Each Member should co-operate in the 
work of any international committee which 
may be set up by the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office for the purpose, 
more particularly, of studying the information 
communicated in accordance with paragraph 1 
and preparing the uniform plan referred to in 
paragraph 2. 


4. Each Member should carefully consider 
what action to take on the basis of any reports 
which the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office may send it as a result of the 
discussions of the committee contemplated by 
paragraph 3. 
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RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE NATIONAL PLANNING OF 
PUBLIC WORKS 


The ‘General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
third Session on 3rd June, 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the national 
planning of public works, which is included 
in the third item on the Agenda of the 
Session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation, 

adopts, this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Public Works (National Planning) 
Recommendation, 1937: 

Whereas in the absence of advance planning 
expenditure on public works tends to increase 
in years of prosperity and to diminish in years 
of depression; 

Whereas fluctuations in the volume of employ- 
ment of workers engaged on public works are 
thereby superimposed on the fluctuations in the 
volume of employment arising out of com- 
mercial demand, thus aggravating successively 
the shortage of certain classes of workers in 
periods of prosperity and the extent of unem- 
ployment in periods of depression; 

_ Whereas it is desirable to time public works 
in such a way as to reduce industrial fluctua- 
tions as far as possible; 

Whereas the uniform application of such a 
policy of timing to all public works involves 
the co-ordination of the administrative and 
financial methods applied by the various auth- 
orities; and 

Whereas it is also desirable, if public works 
are to be fully effective as a remedy for unem- 
ployment, that measures should be adopted 
relating to the conditions of recruitment and 
employment of the workers engaged on the 
works; 

The Conference recommends that each Mem- 
ber should apply the following principles: 


Part J—Timine or Pusitic Works 


1. (1) Appropriate measures should be 
adopted for the purpose of achieving a suitable 
timing of all works undertaken or financed by 
public authorities. 

(2) This timing should involve an increase 
in the volume .of such works in periods of 
depression and for this purpose it is desirable 
to provide for the preparation in advance, 
during periods of prosperity, of works capable 
of being held in reserve or exceeding ordinary 
requirements and which should be ready for 
execution as soon as the need is felt. 

(3) Special attention should be paid to public 
works which stimulate heavy industries or 
public works which create a more direct demand 
for consumers’ goods as changing economic 
conditions may require. 

2. The policy of timing public works should 
apply to all such works (including works in 
colonies) undertaken by central authorities, 
regional or local authorities, public utility 
undertakings, or any body or individual in 
receipt of subsidies or loans from a_ public 
authority. 

3. There should be established a _ national 
co-ordinating body the duties of which should 
be, more particularly— 

(a) to centralize information relating to the 

various kinds of public works; 


(b) to ensure or encourage the preparation 
of works in advance; 


(c) to give instructions or advice as to when 
works should be held in reserve and when 
works held in reserve should be under- 
taken, account being taken of fluctuations 
in the volume of unemployment, changes 
in the index of wholesale prices, changes 
in the rate of interest and any changes 
in other indices which indicate an altera- 
tion in the economic situation. 


Part JI—-FINANCING OF PUBLIC WORKS 


4, Among the financial measures necessitated 
by the policy embodied in the present Recom- 
mendation the following should receive special 
consideration: 

(a) the placing to reserve in periods of 
prosperity of the resources necessary for 
carrying out works prepared for periods 
of depression; 

(b) the carrying forward of unexpended 
balances from one year to another; 


(c) restricted borrowing by public authorities 
in periods of prosperity and accelerated 
repayment of loans previously contracted; 

(d) the financing by loan in periods of 
depression of public works likely to 
stimulate economic recovery, and, gener- 
ally speaking, the application of a 
monetary policy which will make possible 
the expansion of credit required at such 
a time for the speeding up of the public 
works and which will ensure the lowest 
possible rate of interest on the loans. 


5. The co-ordinating body provided for in 
paragraph 3 or a_ special body acting in 
co-operation with it should be entrusted with 
all or some of the following duties in connection 
with the financing of public works: 

(a) to advise the central authority on finan- 
cial policy and, if necessary, taxation 
policy relating to public works; —- 

(b) to assist in achieving proper co-ordination 
between the credit policy and market 
operations of the central bank, or corre- 
sponding institution, and the _ public 
works policy of the Government; _ 

(c) to co-ordinate the borrowing policy of 
the different public bodies referred to in 
paragraph 2; and 

(d) to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that the policy of the 
central authority in respect of loans and 
subsidies is made effective. 


Part JII—EMPLOYMENT OF CERTAIN CLASSES 


or WORKERS 
6. In applying the policy of timing provided 
for ‘in this Recommendation, consideration 
should be given to the possibility of including 
works which will give employment to special] 
classes of workers such as young workers, 
women and non-manual workers. 


Part ILV—COoNDITIONS OF RECRUITMENT 
AND EMPLOYMENT 


7. The recruitment of workers for employment 
on public works should be effected for prefer- 
ence through the public employment exchanges. 


8. Foreign workers authorized to reside in 
the country concerned should be accepted for 
employment on public works in the same condi- 
tions as nationals, subject to reciprocal treat- 
ment, 
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9. The rates of wages of workers on public 
works should be not less favourable than those 
commonly recognized by workers’ organizations 
and employers for work of the same character 
in the district where the work is carried out; 
where there are no such rates recognized or 
prevailing in the district, those recognized or 
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prevailing in the nearest district in which the 
general industrial circumstances are similar 
should be adopted, subject to the condition that 
the rates should in any case be such as to 
ensure to the workers a reasonable standard of 
life as this is understood in their time and 
country. 


CONCERNING 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Whereas the International Labour Conference 
has adopted a Recommendation on international 
co-operation concerning public works; and 

Whereas it is desirable, in order to make such 
co-operation effective, to set up an international 
body for the purpose of ensuring the continuity 
of the co-operation and of determining the 
methods of applying it; 

1. The Conference invites the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office to 
appoint as soon as possible, and to convene 
without delay, an international public works 
committee, the duties of which should be more 
particularly: 

(a) to prepare and periodically to revise the 
uniform plan referred to in paragraph 2 
of the Recommendation on international 
co-operation concerning public works; 

(b) to study every year the information 
gathered by the International Labour 
Office either as a result of the Recommen- 
dation referred to above or in any other 
way; 


(c) to make reports on this subject to the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office with a view to their transmis- 
sion to the Members of the Organization; 

(d) to undertake any other duties relating 
to public works which may be entrusted to 


at; 

2. Members which have declared themselves 
willing to give effect to the above-mentioned 
Recommendation should be invited to send repre- 
sentatives to the committee. 

The committee should also include employers’ 
and workers’ representatives in equal numbers. 

The Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office should invite representatives of the 
competent bodies of the League of Nations to 
participate in the work of the committee, and 
might, in so far as it thinks fit, attacn to the 
committee representatives of international in- 
stitutions or bodies concerned with this matter 
as well as national and international experts 
chosen for their special knowledge of the 
various aspects of the problem of public works. 


DRAFT CONVENTION FIXING THE MINIMUM AGE FOR ADMISSION OF 
CHILDREN TO INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (REVISED 1937) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the Internaticnal La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Twenty- 
Third Session on June 3, 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial revis- 
sion of the Convention fixing the mini- 
mum age for admission of children to in- 
dustrial employment adopted by the Con- 
ference at its First Session, which is the 
Sixth item on the Agenda of the Session, 


and 

Considering that the proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Con- 
vention, 


adopts, this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Draft Convention which may be 
cited as the Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention (Revised), 1937: 


Part J—GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Article 1 


For the purpose of this Convention, the term 
“industrial undertaking” includes particularly: 


(a) Mines, quarries, and other works for 
the extraction of minerals from the earth. 


(b) Industries in which articles are manu- 


factured, altered, cleaned,  renaired, 
ornamented, finished, adapted for sale, 
broken up or demolished, or in which 
materials are transformed; including 


ship-building, and the generation, trans- 
formation, and transmission of electricity 
and motive power of any kind. 


(c) Construction, reconstruction, mainten- 
ance, repair, alteration, or demolition 
of any building, railway, tramway, har- 
bour, dock, pier, canal, inland water- 
way, road, tunnel, bridge, viaduct, sewer, 
drain, well, telegraphic or telephonic in- 
stallation, electrical undertaking, gas 
work, water-work, or other work of con- 
struction, as well as the preparation for 
or laying the foundations of any such 
work or structure. 

(d) Transport of passengers or goods by 
road or rail or inland waterway, includ- 
ing the handling of goods at docks, quays, 
wharves, and warehouses, but excluding 
transport by hand. 

2. The competent authority in each country 

shall define the line of division which separates 
industry from commerce and agriculture. 


Article 2 


1. Children under the age of fifteen years 
shall not be employed or work in any public 
or private industrial undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof. 

2. Provided that, except in the case of em- 
ployments which, by their nature or the cir- 
cumstances in which they are carried on, are 
dangerous to the life, health or morals of the 
persons employed therein, national laws or 
regulations may permit such children to be 
employed in undertakings in which only mem- 
bers of the employer’s family are employed. 


Article 3 


The provisions of this Convention shall not 
apply to work done by children in technical 
schools, provided that such work is approved 
and supervised by public authority. 
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Article 4 


In order to facilitate the enforcement of the 
provisions of this Convention, every employer 
in an industrial undertaking shall be required 
to keep a register of all persons under the age 
of eighteen years employed by him, and of the 
dates of their births. 


Article 5 


1. In respect of employments which, by their 
nature or the circumstances in which they are 
carried on, are dangerous to the life, health 
or morals of the persons employed therein, 
national laws shall either— 

(a) prescribe a higher age or ages than 
fifteen years for the admission thereto 
of young persons or adolescents; or 

(b) empower an appropriate authority to 
prescribe a higher age or ages than 
fifteen years for the admission thereto 
of young persons or adolescents. 

2. The annual reports to be submitted under 
Article 22 of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization shall include full 
information concerning the age or ages pre- 
scribed by national laws in pursuance of sub- 
paragraph (a) of the preceding paragraph 
or concerning the action taken by the appro- 
priate authority in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon it in pursuance of sub-paragraph 
(b) of the preceding paragraph, as the case 
may be. 

Part II.—SpPEcIAL PROVISIONS FOR CERTAIN 
CoUNTRIES 


Article 6 


1. The provisions of this Article shall be 
applicable in Japan in substitution for the 
provisions of Articles 2 and 5. 

2. Children under the age of fourteen years 
shall not be employed or work in any public 
or private industrial undertaking, or in any 
branch thereof: Provided that national laws or 
regulations may permit such children to be 
employed in undertakings in which only mem- 
bers of the employer’s family are employed. 

3. Children under the age of sixteen years 
shall not be employed or work on dangerous 
or unhealthy work as defined by national laws 
or regulations in mines or factories. 


Article 7? 


1. The provisions of Articles 2, 4 and 5 shall 
not apply to India, but in India the following 
provisions shall apply to all territories in re- 
spect of which the Indian Legislature has 
jurisdiction to apply them. 

2. Children under the age of twelve years 
shall not be employed or work in factories 
working with power and employing more 
than ten persons. 

3. Children under the age of thirteen years 
shall not be employed or work in the transport 
of passengers or goods, or mails, by rail, or in 
the handling of goods at docks, quays or 
wharves, but excluding transport by hand. 

4. Children under the age of fifteen years 
shall not be employed or work— 

(a) in mines, quarries, and other works for 

the extraction of minerals from the earth; 

(b) in occupations to which this Article ap- 

plies which are scheduled as dangerous 
or unhealthy by the competent authority. 

5. Unless they have been medically certified 
as fit for such work— 

(a) persons who have attained the age of 


twelve years but are under the age of © 
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seventeen years shall not be permitted 
to work in factories working with power 
and employing more than ten persons; 

(b) persons who have attained the age of 
fifteen years but are under the age of 
seventeen years shall not be permitted 
to work in mines. 


Article 8 


1. The provisions of this Article shall be 
applicable in China in substitution for the 
provisions of Articles 2, 4 and 5. 

2. Children under the age of twelve years 
shall not be employed or work in any factory 
using machines driven by motor power and 
regularly employing thirty persons or more. 


3. Children under the age of fifteen years shall 
not be employed or work— 


(a) in mines regularly employing fifty persons 
or more; or 

(b) on dangerous or unhealthy work as 
defined by national laws or regulations 
in any factory using machines driven by 
motor power and regularly employing 
thirty persons or more. 


4. Every employer in an undertaking to 
which this Article applies shall keep a register 
of all persons under the age of sixteen employed 
by him, together with such evidence of their 
age as may be required by the competent 
authority. 


Article 9 


1. The Interhational Labour Conference may, 
at any Session at which the matter is included 
in its Agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority 
draft amendments to any one or more of the 
preceding Articles of Part II at this Conven- 
tion. 

2. Any such draft amendment shall state 
the Member or Members to which it applies, 
and shall, within the period of one year, or, in 
exceptional circumstances, of eighteen months, 
from the closing of the Session of the Conference, 
be submitted by the Member or Members to 
which it applies to the authority or authorities 
within whose competence the matter lies, for 
the enactment of legislation or other action. 

3. Hach such Member will, if it obtains the 
consent of the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, commun- 
icate the formal ratification of the amendment 


to the Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations for registration, 
4. Any such draft amendment shall take 


effect as an amendment to this Convention on 
ratification by the Member or Members to 
which it applies. 

(The provisions of Articles 10 to 16 respect- 
ing ratification of this Convention are identical 
with those detailed above in the Draft Con- 
vention concerning Safety Provisions in the 
Building Industry—Articles 19 to 25.) 


RECOMMENDATION CONCERNING THE MINIMUM 
AGE FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN TO [INDUSTRIAL 
EMPLOYMENT IN FAMILY UNDERTAKINGS 


The General Conference of International 
Labour Organization 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-third 
Session on 3 June 1937, and 
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Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial revision 
of the Convention fixing the minimum age 
for admission of children to industrial 
employment which is the sixth item on the 
Agenda of the Session, and 


Having adopted a Draft Convention revising 
the said Convention and having decided to 
supplement the revised Convention by a 
Recommendation, 


adopts, this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Recommendation which may be cited 
as the Minimum Age (Family Undertakings) 
Recommendation, 1937: 
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Whereas the Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention (Revised) 1937, while restricting the 
scope of the exception for family undertakings 
contained in the 1919 Convention still permits 
such undertakings to be excluded from its scope 
except in the case of employments which, by 
their nature or the circumstances in which they 
are carried on, are dangerous to the life, health 
or morals of the persons employed therein; and 

Whereas it is reasonable to hope that it will 
be possible to suppress this exception completely 
in the not distant future; 

The Conference recommends that the Members 
of the Organisation should make every effort to 
apply their legislation relating to the minimum 
age of admission to all industrial undertakings, 
including family undertakings. 


DRAFT CONVENTION CONCERNING THE AGE FOR ADMISSION OF CHILDREN 
TO NON-INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (REVISED 1937) 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Twenty-Third 
Session on 3 Juné 1937, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the partial revision 
of the Convention concerning the age of 
admission of children to non-industrial em- 
ployment adopted by the Conference at its 
Sixteenth Session, which is the seventh item 
on the Agenda of the Session, and 

Considering that the proposals must take 
the form of a Draft International Conven- 
tion, 

adopts, this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven, the 
following Draft Convention which may be cited 
as the Minimum Age (Non-industrial) Employ- 
ment Convention (Revised), 1937: 


Article 1 

1. This Convention applies to any employ- 
ment not dealt with in the Convention concern- 
ing the age for admission of children to 
employment in agriculture (Geneva, 1921), the 
Minimum Age (Sea) Convention (Revised), 
1936, or the Minimum Age (Industry) Con- 
vention (Revised), 1937. 


2. The competent authority in each country 
shall, after consultation with the principal 
organisations of employers and workers con- 
cerned, define the line of division which separ- 
ates the employments covered by this Convention 
from those dealt with in the three aforesaid 
Conventions. 


3. This Convention does not apply to: 

(a) employment in sea-fishing; 

(b) work done in technical and professiona) 
schools, provided that such work is essen: 
tially of an educative character, is not 
intended for commercial profit, and is 
restricted, approved and supervised by 
public authority. 


4. It shall be open to the competent authority 
in each country to exempt from the application 
of this Convention: 

(a) employment in establishments in which 
only members of the employer’s family 
are employed, except employment which 
is harmful, prejudicial or dangerous 
within the meaning of Article 3 or 5 
of this Convention; 

(b) domestic work in the family performed 
by members of that family. 


Article 2 
Children under fifteen years of age, or children 
over fifteen years who are still required by 
national laws or regulations to attend primary 
school, shall not be employed in any employ- 
ment to which this Convention applies except 
as hereinafter otherwise provided. 


Article 3 

1. Children over thirteen years of age may, 
outside the hours fixed for school attendance, 
be employed on light work which: 

(a) is not harmful to their health or normal 

development; and 

(b) is not such as to prejudice their attend- 

ance at school or capacity to benefit 
from the instruction there given. 

2. No child under fourteen years of age shall: 

(a) be employed on light work for more 

than two hours per day whether that 
day be a school day or a holiday; or 

(b) spend at school and on light work a 

total number of hours exceeding seven 
per day. 

3. National laws or regulations shall prescribe 
the number of hours per day during which 
children over fourteen years of age may be 
employed on light work. 

4. Light work shall be prohibited: 

(a) on Sundays and legal public holidays; 


an 

(b) during the night. 

5. For the purpose of the preceding paragraph 
the term “night” means: 

(a) in the case of children under fourteen 
years of age, a period of at least twelve 
consecutive hours comprising the inter- 
val between eight p.m. and eight a.m.; 

(b) in the case of children over fourteen 
years of age, a period which shall be 
prescribed by national laws or regu- 
lations but the duration of which shall 
not, except in the case of tropical 
countries where a compensatory rest 
is accorded during the day, be less 
than twelve hours. 

6. After the principal organisations of employ: 
ers and workers concerned have been consulted, 
national laws or regulations shall: 

(a) Specify what forms of employment may 
be considered to be light work for the 
purpose of this Article; and 

(b) prescribe the preliminary conditions to 
be complied with as safeguards before 
children may be employed on light work. 

7. Subject to the provisions of sub-paragraph 
(a) of paragraph 1 above: 
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(a) national laws or regulations may deter- 
mine work to be allowed and the number 
of hours per day to be worked during 
the holiday time of children referred 
to in Article 2 who are over fourteen 
years of age. 

(b) in countries where no provision exists 
relating to compulsory school attendance, 
the time spent on light work shall not 
exceed four and a half hours per day. 


Article 4 


1. In the interests of art, science or education, 
national laws or regulations may, by permits 
granted in individual cases, allow exceptions 
to the provisions of Articles 2 and 38 of this 
Convention in order to enable children to 
appear in any public entertainment or as 
actors or supernumeraries in the making of 
cinematographic films. 

2. Provided that— 

(a) no such exception shall be allowed in 
respect of employment which igs dangerous 
within the meaning of Article 5, such 
as employment in circuses, variety shows 
or cabarets; 

(b) strict safeguards shall be prescribed for 
the health, physical development and 
morals of the children, for ensuring kind 
treatment of them, adequate rest, and 
the continuation of their education; and 

(c) children to whom permits are granted 
in accordance with this Article shall not 
be employed after midnight. 


Article 5 


A higher age or ages than those referred 
to in Article 2 of this Convention shall be 
fixed by national laws or regulations for 
admission of young persons and adolescents to 
any employment which, by its nature, or the 
circumstances in which it is to be carried on, 
is dangerous to the life, health or morals of 
the persons employed in it. 


Article 6 


A higher age or ages than those referred 
to in Article 2 of this Convention shall be 
fixed by national laws or regulations for ad- 
mission of young persons and adolescents to 
employment for purposes of itinerant trading 
in the streets or in places to which the public 
have access, to regular employment at stalls 
outside shops or to employment in itinerant 
occupations, in cases where the conditions of 
such employment require that a higher age 
should be fixed. 

Article 7 


In order to ensure the due enforcement of 
the provisions of this Convention, national laws 
or regulations shall— 

(a) provide for an adequate system of public 

inspection and supervision; 

(b) require every employer to keep a register 
of the names and dates of birth of all 
persons under the age of eighteen years 
employed by him in any employment to 
which this Convention applies other than 
an employment to which Article 6 
applies; 

(c) provide suitable means for facilitating 
the identification and supervision of per- 
sons under a specified age engaged in 
the employments and occupations covered 
by Article 6; and 

(d) provide penalties for breaches of the 
laws or regulations by which effect is 
given to the provisions of this Conven- 
tion, 
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Article 8 


There shall be included in the annual reports 
to be submitted under Article 22 of the Consti- 
tution of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion full information concerning all laws and 
regulations by which effect is given to the 
provisions of this Convention, including— 

(a) a list of the forms of employment which 

national laws or regulations specify to 
be light work for the purpose of Article 


3; 

(b) a list of the forms of employment for 
which, in accordance with Articles 5 
and 6, national laws or regulations have 
fixed ages for admission higher than 
those laid down in Article 2; and 

(c) full information concerning the circum- 
stances in which exceptions to the pro- 
visions of Articles 2 and 3 are permitted 
in accordance with the provisions of 
Article 4, 

Article 9 

1. The provisions of Articles 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
and 7 of this Convention shall not apply to 
India, but in India the following provisions 
shall apply to all territories in respect of 
which the Indian Legislature has jurisdiction 
to apply them. 

2. Children under thirteen years of age shall 
not be employed— 

(a) in shops, offices, hotels or restaurants; 

(b) in places of public entertainment; or 

(c) in any other non-industrial occupations 
to which the provisions of this paragraph 
may be extended by the competent 
authority. 

3. In the interest of art, science or edu- 
cation, national laws or regulations may, by 
permits granted in individual cases, allow 
exceptions to the provisions of the preceding 
paragraph in order to enable children to appear 
in any public entertainment or as actors or 
supernumeraries in the making of cinemato- 
graphic films. 

4. Persons under seventeen years of age shall 
not be employed in any non-industrial employ- 
ment which the competent authority, after 
consultation with the principal organisations of 
employers and workers concerned, may declare 
to involve danger to life, health or morals. 

5. The International Labour Conference may, 
at any Session at which the matter is included 
in its Agenda, adopt by a two-thirds majority 
draft amendments to the preceding paragraphs 
of this Article. 

6. Any such draft amendment shall, within 
the period of one year, or, in exceptional 
circumstances, of eighteen months, from the 
closing of the Session of the Conference, be 
submitted in India to the authority or authori- 
ties within whose competence the matter lies, 
for the enactment of legislation or other action. 

7. India will, if it obtains the consent of 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, communicate the for- 
mal ratification of the amendment to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
for registration. 

8. Any such draft amendment shall take 
effect as an amendment to this Convention 
on ratification by India. 

(The provisions of Articles 10 to 16 
respecting ratification. of this Convention are 
identical with those detailed above in the 
Draft Convention concerning Safety Provi- 
sions in the Building Industry—Articles 19 


to 25.) 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN MAY, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns being from firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting on June 1 was 10,178, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,087,735. 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for May was 1,820, having an aggregate 
membership of 194,921 persons, 9°5 per cent 


of whom were without employment on June 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unor- 
ganized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showing the number 
of applications for work, the existing vacan- 
cies and the number of workpeople placed 
in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1937, 
as reported by the Employers 


According to data tabulated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 10,178 firms 
and branches throughout Canada, there was 
a considerable expansion in industrial em- 
ployment at the beginning of June, the gain 
exceeding that recorded at June 1 in any 
other year for which information is available. 
The payrolls of the co-operating employers 
rose from 1,011,800 at May 1 to 1,087,735 at 
the date under review, an increase of 75,935 
persons, or 7°5 p.c. in the month, 


From 106-3 at May 1, the crude index ad- 
vanced to 114:3 at the beginning of June, 
when it was higher than in any other month 
since October, 1930; the June 1 indexes in pre- 
ceding years of the record have been as fol- 
lows: 1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 1934, 96:6; 
1933, 80-7; 19382, 89-1; 1931, 103-6; 1930, 116-5; 
1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8; 1927, 107-2; 1926, 
1022; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 96-4; 1923, 98-5; 1922, 
90-3 and 1921, 87-7. The 1926 average is taken 
as 100 in calculating these index numbers. 


It is interesting to note that the index of 
employment at the latest date is higher than 
at June 1 in any earlier year of the record ex- 
cept 1929 and 1930. However, in making this 
comparison, the normal growth in the popu- 
lation should also be considered; even with 
the unusually large increase in staffs recorded 
at June 1, the employment curve is still rather 
lower than the crude population curve plotted 
from indexes calculated also on the 1926 base. 
On the other hand, in the years from 1926 to 
1930, the employment curve was higher than 


that of population. These discrepancies were 
briefly discussed in the 1936 Annual Review 
of Employment. 

The increase in employment at June 1, 1937, 
as already stated, exceeded the average gain 
indicated at the beginning of June in the ex- 
perience of the last sixteen years; after ad- 
justment for seasonal variation, the index 
therefore advanced from 109:4 at May 1, 
1937, to 112-6 at the latest date. It was then 
higher than in any other month since August, 
1930. 

Marked improvement was reported in manu- 
facturing, especially in the food, lumber, pulp 
and paper, iron and steel and clay, glass and 
stone divisions. In the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, there were important increases in 
logging, mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, building, highway and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and trade. The 
expansion in construction was particularly 
noteworthy, greatly exceeding that indicated 
at June 1 in other years of the record. 

For June 1, 1936, statements had been re- 
ceived from 9,690 employers of 963,513 persons, 
compared with 940,218 in the preceding month. 
The index, at 102-0, was then over twelve 
points lower than at June 1 of the present 
year. As at the date under review, improve- 
ment had been indicated in both manufac- 
turing and non-manufacturing industries. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was decidedly upward in each of 
the five economic areas; firms in Quebec and 
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Ontario employed the greatest number of 
extra workers, while the percentage gains over 
the preceding month ranged from 6-5 in the 
Prairies to 10:1 in the Maritimes. The gen- 
eral situation was better than at June 1 in 
1936, or in any of the last few years. 


Maritime Provinces—A substantial increase 
in employment was reported in the Maritime 
Provinces, according to statistics received 
from 718 employers with a combined working 
force of 88,034 persons, as compared with 
79,941 at May 1. Manufacturing registered 
considerably heightened activity, particularly 
in the lumber and animal food divisions; 


portation, services and trade. Within the 
manufacturing division, pulp and paper, lumber 
and iron and steel plants showed the greatest 
expansion; the only decrease, on the whole, 
occurred in textiles, which were seasonally 
dull. Statements were tabulated from 2,425 
firms employing 316,144 workers at June 1, 
1937, or 23,822 more than in their last monthly 
report. The general gain indicated by the 
employers making returns exceeded the aver- 
age at June 1 in the years, 1921-1936; it was 
also much larger than the increase recorded at 
the same date of last year, when the co- 
operating establishments, numbering 2,280, had 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, 


of employees at work on the first day of the 
in comparison with the average number of 


employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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trade, logging and construction also afforded 
greater employment, the gains in the last- 
named being especially pronounced. On the 
other hand, transportation was seasonally 
slacker. The 689 firms reporting for June 1, 
1936, had employed 74,124 workers, or prac- 
tically the same number as at the beginning 
of May last year; the index then was 18-6 
points lower than at the latest date, when it 
stood at 122-0. 

Quebec—Improvement was indicated in al- 
most all industrial groups in Quebec; con- 
struction and manufacturing recorded especially 
large increases in personnel, while there were 
also important gains in logging, mining, trans- 
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reported 276,235 employees, as compared with 
266,694 in the preceding month. 
Ontario—There were considerable increases 
in manufacturing, logging, mining, communica- 
tions, transportation, construction and trade 
at June 1, 1937, those in construction and man- 
ufacturing being most pronounced. Within 
the latter, the lumber, food and iron and steel 
divisions showed large increases in personnel, 
and there were smaller gains in the pulp and 
paper, rubber, clay, glass and stone, electrical 
apparatus, electric current, non-ferrous metal 
and other groups; on the other hand, leather, 
textile and tobacco works were slacker. The 
payrolls of the 4,499 co-operating establish- 
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ments aggregated 462,112 employees at the 
latest date; as compared with 432,766 at 
May 1, this was an increase of 29,346 persons. 
The general index of employment stood at 
118-8 at June 1, as compared with 111-2 at 
May 1, 1937, and 104-7 at the beginning of 
June in 1936, when a moderate increase had 
been indicated. An aggregate working force 
of 402,874 persons was reported by the 4,260 
concerns then furnishing data. 


Prairie Provinces——Construction (especially 
railroad construction and maintenance), trans- 
portation, manufacturing, mining, services and 
trade showed improvement in the Prairie 
Provinces; the food, lumber and iron and 
steel industries recorded the greatest advances 
in the factory employment group. On the 
other hand, logging was seasonally slacker. 
The 1,459 firms whose statistics were tabulated 
employed 126,395 persons, as against 118,716 
in the preceding month. Smaller increases 
had been indicated at June 1, 1936, and the 
index then was slightly lower. The 1,420 em- 
ployers making returns at June 1, 1936, had 
reported 123,847 workers, compared with 117,081 
at May 1. 


‘British Columbia—An aggregate payroll of 
95,050 was reported by the 1,077 co-operating 
establishments, who had 87,555 employees at 
the beginning of May. This increase exceeded 
the average gain at June 1 in the years since 
1920, and was also much greater than that 
noted at the same date in 1936. The index 
of employment then was ten points lower than 
at the first of June of the present year, when 
it stood at 112-2. Manufacturing recorded 
noteworthy expansion at the date under review, 
the improvement in non-ferrous metal, lumber 
and food factories being most pronounced. 
Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging, 
mining, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and services showed heightened ac- 
tivity; the gains in railway and highway con- 
struction were largest. For June 1, 1936, state- 
ments were received from 1,041 employers of 
86,833 persons. 

Table 1 gives index number by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

The trend was upward in each of the eight 
cities for which separate compilations are 
made; Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 


Taste IL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nors.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees inthe indicated area, to the total 
nu_ ber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed considerable improvement, while there 
was a slight gain in Windsor. Employment 
in these centres was in greater volume than 
at the same date in 1936, or in any of the 
last few years. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 1,402 co- 
operating firms employed 158,020 persons, an 
increase of 6,249 over their May 1 staffs. 
Manufacturing reported an increase, especially 
in the iron and steel, food and non-metallic 
mineral product divisions. Transportation con- 
struction and trade were also busier. The 
index, at 105-2, was higher than in any other 
month since the summer of 1931, being 114 
points higher than in June, 1936; a smaller 
gain had then been recorded in the 1,828 
establishments whose data were tabulated, 
whose employees had numbered 140,577. 


Quebec.—Firms in Quebec City afforded more 
employment, chiefly in manufacturing, con- 
struction and trade. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 178 employers having 13,564 work- 
ers, aS against 13,039 in the preceding month. 
Improvement had also been indicated at the 
beginning of June of a year ago, when the 
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index was nearly five points lower; an aggre- 
gate of 169 firms had then reported a staff of 
12,865. 


Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,532 
establishments in Toronto with 135,176 em- 
ployees, compared with 133,467 at May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was brisker, there 
being moderate gains in practically all its 
divisions except textiles, which showed sea- 
sonal slackness. Transportation, construction 
and trade also afforded more employment, 
while there was a slight falling-off in services. 
The general index was higher than at June 1, 
1936, when statistics from 1,459 firms showed 
an aggregate payroll of 124,173 persons, or 
1,119 more than at the beginning of May of 
last year. 


Ottawa—-Manufacturing reported heightened 
activity, especially in the lumber division, and 
construction and trade also showed improve- 
ment. A combined working force of 14,838 
employees was recorded at June 1, 19387, by 
the 201 co-operating firms, who had had 14,140 
on their staffs in the preceding month. At 
June 1, 1936, 184 establishments had employed 
14,137 men and women, a small gain over their 
May 1 staffs, while the index was then 3:6 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
June: pil, 19224 ss al 7 Oe aca ae reete ECVE SER, hc socio ote AI es Ae ic IMA Sa 8 95-1 84-1 
Juney F-10030 cans O62 6.0 /2R 3 See a 99-3 116-7 09: Gi) rue 2a ys 89-2 82-0 
Gunep dy, 1924. oe OF ee eee 94-1 108-2 S12 Ot) Sires ot, 85-6 86-3 
dunes, 2. 1925s a nvccak 96-8 96-8 95-8 106-6 BSeS |p, Hak Aes 87-5 89-3 
June: ol; 1926.80.51. 104°5 90-3 99-7 105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
Jume: Ol, 192 7k ce... 104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
June 1; 1928 sek 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
Suneb, de, TORK Ane 119-3 122-0 122-1 127-8 133-1 168-3 111-5 110-9 
June 1,. 1980.%.......- 116-6 122-3 118-5 130-4 118-0 149-4 107-1 110-8 
Juneis L198 Ieee! wa 107-1 126-7 110-3 123-4 103-9 99-5 98-8 106-9 
Suney UO 3 Me an: 91-7 105-6 96-8 100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 89-4 
June Lee lOSs rier 80-6 96-8 86-5 91-1 75-6 78-9 79-4 81-9 
June’ Lv I 984i oes 86-3 97-9 93-9 102-4 86-7 107-1 81-9 86-3 
Janek 1 1935024.9...07 87-2 95-8 97-9 103-5 93-5 123-5 87-0 96-5 
Jane ayleg E9805 900s. see 86-4 93-5 100-6 103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
Pebthe ls ast ok emit ats 87-6 92-0 96-4 99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97°8 
Mare. fF hte cet 87-5 93-3 97-8 101-4 97-1 117-7 04-1 96-9 
April Gls tae ht dvere score 88-3 91-7 98-7 103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
Mayae log Shoes cscs 92-7 85-8 100-2 107-1 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
Junek los Senne ae 93-7 96-8 101-1 108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
Dubyde Do. hie cee ass aek 93-5 94-5 101-4 110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
Avioay ly Soe sehircouct 92-2 96-5 101-3 107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
Septr 1b Pes ec.as 94-3 97-9 103-4 111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
Oct lot Beses cx. oak 95-6 98-1 105-5 110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
INOVE Aloe os ee eck 94-6 97-1 105-9 108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
WGC hae echo ick 98-3 95-2 105-7 104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
Jane ol 103 7 aes} 90-4 92-0 103-4 102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
Hebe "lire eenenct 91-8 91-7 101-9 98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
Mars 1008 ted re oe 92-6 92-7 103-2 99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
April lone einen. vce 96-8 93-3 105-8 101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
Matyi cle hae cs ook 101-1 97-6 107-4 106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
Sunek Ls eect ccct 105-2 101-6 108-7 111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at June 1, 
14-5 1-2 12-4 1-4 3-4 1-9 3-8 3°3 


108 Yee a. RIE 


Norge.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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points lower than that of 111-8 at the date 
under review. 


Hamilton—An increase was noted in Ham- 
ilton, where 289 employers reported 36,820 
workers on their paylists, or 758 more than 
at the beginning of May. This advance com- 
pared favourably with the decline indicated 
at June 1, 1936, when employment was at a 
lower level. Improvement was noted in con- 
struction, trade and manufacturing, the gain 
in the last-named occurring mainly in the iron 
and steel, electrical apparatus and food divis- 
ions. The 275 concerns furnishing data for 
June 1, 1936, had employed 31,345 persons, or 
171 fewer than in the preceding month; the 
index then stood at 97-6, compared with 114-2 
at June 1, 1987. 


Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
little general change at June 1, for which data 
were received from 178 firms with 20,907 em- 
ployees, a gain of 32 since the beginning of 
May. There was a falling-off in the iron and 
steel industry, but building and trade reported 

“moderate improvement. A seasonal reduction 
had been registered at June 1, 1936, by the 


170 co-operating establishments, whose pay- 
rolls aggregated 16,742, compared with 18,505 
at May 1. Employment then was not so active 
as at the latest date, when the index stood 
at 153-1. 


Winnipeg—An aggregate working force of 
41,364 persons was indicated by the 480 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and 
who had 40,066 employees at May 1. Most of 
the gain recorded was in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly of iron and steel products, and in com- 
munications, trade and construction; the 
changes in the remaining industrial groups, on 
the whole, were moderate. The general in- 
crease was smaller than that noted at the 
beginning of June of last year, when 475 re- 
turns had been tabulated, showing a combined 
working force of 39,071 men and women, as 
against 37,543 in the preceding month. The 
index then stood at 90-9, compared with 96-5 
at June 1, 1937. 


* Vancouver—Manufacturing, especially of 
food, lumber, non-ferrous metal and pulp and 
paper products, transportation and construction 
reported gains in Vancouver; statements were 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


a SS SS 


All Manu- 


: os Commu-] Trans- Con- : 
- industries] facturing Logging | Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

Sune 41), 1921 Peon c ca. tee 87-7 87-8 85-4 92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 
JUNG: Ls 1922 Ie oe es 90-3 91-1 67-7 96-9 86-5 98-1 79-4 83-8 89-3 
SNe 91 01923 ets eo 98-5 101-2 94-8 106-3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 
June, 1924 Be Paice ec wehe 96-4 95-7 96-6 108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 
yune: 115192558) Ne). cet 95-6 95-6 92-6 98-8 94-6 97-1 95-6 97-2 93-1 
June eb. 19260. veg rer 102-2 101-6 96-4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114-5 100-9 96-7 
DUNC Wel L927, haw ccs fod 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
Jane H1'551928.3. Fes 113-8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
UNO Mel e020 Bec accch 122-2 121-2 92-7 115-8 120-9 113-9 144-6 131-1 126-0 
UNC Bek 1950 88s cs chee 116-5 113-6 90-0 115-6 119-6 108-0 137-0 134-7 127-6 
atte 9159993 1, ee so hed 103-6 99-4 53-3 105-3 104-7 98-6 121-8 125-9 124-0 
JUNG! 9) 51932 Been coe tee 89-1 86-0 37-9 96-8 94-1 85-5 92-9 116-8 116-1 
OUBE lol 9S ea ee kd 80-7 80-0 40-7 91-4 83-2 79-0 67-8 106-2 109-1 
sune 1 1984 ee e.g 96-6 93-2 75-0 106-2 78-0 80-3 116-7 115-4 116-5 
PUNO BL L935. etn one ee es 97-6 98-4 96-0 119-2 79-2 79-9 89-5 118-5 119-9 
Jan 61, e1086.0% eo kee bs 99-1 96-8 183-4 129-9 79°3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
ODE al coc hott aecnsees 98-4 98-5 173-1 129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
Marval. v5c. teens accent 98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 77°7 78°9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
1 Ny SUG 7 RR SS 5 aaaeead sc 97-4 101-1 102-6 128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
MOY Eel c,.. cc sehatiee toner see 99-5 102-7 88-6 127-4 78-4 82-8 79°4 120-4 123-3 
SUNG ME isc to Potnoe voce 102-0 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
aU abel ie o.5: bcpeichiwecs ayerare sets 104-6 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
AUS BL Ss. ot ates eslec cen 105-6 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
Bepthel «cise scouts cnceec ee 107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 

CLAM oie ciore Nate h oleae cane sees 110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
INOW ors oe eee oo oe 111-0 107-7 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
DOC OFL vines « heloievaetealee «wrote 110-1 107-0 265-7 150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 186-0 
Janse 1,5 1987 Be cc cast 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
HOD He Lb. co de ee aces 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79°8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
MAT BD oc, Seoeeetn ccccnbss 102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 62-8 118-9 126-1 
ADEE Loses cteetocs cece 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
1 Eg Sh Ue ee i 25 8 rede) Se 106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
DUNC). e cbse crea seeiece 114-3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
Relative Weight of Employ- 

ment by Industries as at 

dune 1, 193% Baie. .csisieen a 100-0 55-1 2-9 6-4 2-1 9-5 11-5 2-6 9-9 





Norr.—The ‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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tabulated from 446 employers with 35,744 work- 
ers in their employ, as compared with 34,065 
at May 1, 1937. An increase on a smaller 
scale had taken place at June 1 of a year ago, 
when 427 establishments had reported 33,291 
persons on their paylists, or 656 more than in 
the preceding month. Employment then was 
in less volume, the index being seven points 
below that of 110-8 indicated at the beginning 
of June 1 of this year. 

Index numbers for cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Manufacturing Industries 


There was an upward movement in manu- 
facturing, continuing the advances indicated 
uninterruptedly since the opening of the year. 
Statements were tabulated from 5,943 manu- 
facturers employing 598,971 operatives, as com- 
pared with 577,663 in the preceding month; 
this gain of 21,308 employees or 3-7 per cent 
was much larger than the average increase 
recorded from May 1 to June 1 in the years 


since 1921. The crude index rose from 113-8 
at May 1 to 117-9 at the latest date, when it 
was higher than in any other month since 
October 1, 1929, being 14-5 points above that 
for June 1, 1936. Since the increase from May 
to June 1 of the present year exceeded the 
average, the seasonally-corrected index showed 
an advance, rising from 118-2 in the preceding 
month, to 114-7 at the latest date. 


The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in the 
years for which statistics are available are as 
follows: 1937, 117-9; 1936, 103-4; 1935, 98-4; 
1934, 93°2; 1933, 80-0; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 99-4; 
1930, 118-6; 1929, 121-2; 1928, 112-6; 1927, 
106°9; 1926, 101-6; 1925, 95-6; 1924, 95-7; 1923, 
101-2; 1922, 91-1; and 1921, 87-8. 

Gains were registered at June 1, 1937, in 
the lumber, pulp and paper, animal and vege- 
table food, iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus, elec- 
tric current, rubber and mineral product in- 
dustries. On the other hand, textile and to- 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avzraae 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative| May 1, 
Weight 1937 
Manufacturing— 55-1 117-9 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 137-8 
Purand products: co eece sk. see cee 2 102-5 
Leather and products.............-. 2-2 117-9 
Boots ang shoes.c..pee es cee nee os 1-5 120-2 
Lumber and products............... 4-7 95-2 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-8 88-8 
urnitupenisa. .teeh eee. eetles.. selene 7 89-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 120-1 
Musical instruments..............00- “1 55-2 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 112-5 
Paper and paper products...........- 6:3 111-7 
PAN UUEE DEDOP. sce actos ass <ins.o's 3-0 107-1 
iPaper products aie &..60. Mellanee 1-0 133-0 
Printing and publishing............ 2-3 110-5 
Rubber products... ee cee ce 1-3 108-9 
dextile productsi.Cnt ass scnuie eae 10-2 128-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth............. 4-0 143-5 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 105-1 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 149-6 
Silk and silk goods............-. 9 541-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-9 127-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-3 120-3 
Other textile products............. 1-0 110-3 
Plant products (0.€.8.)\.. es... sss 1:5 121-9 
ODACCON runes orsteriiene nsroiaie.e ee cueie °8 99-4 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 154-3 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 161-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-2 155-7 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 99-6 
Electric light and power............. : 1-4 119-4 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-8 143-8 
Iron and steel products.............. 13-4 111-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1:7 144-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 129-5 
Agricultural implements....... ABCC 6 75-3 
Vand vehicles 5s... t.o)h.h + sono we 5-8 104-4 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-2 165-4 
Steel shipbuildings and repairing. . 3 83-5 
Heating appliances................ 5 130-0 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 130-4 
Foundry and machineshop products 6 123-4 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 111-1 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-3 157-1 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 153-0 
Miscellancoussnooaee sc ae hate ceset 6 138-8 


April1, | May 1, | May 1, | May 1, | May 1, | May 1, 
193 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
113-8 103-4 98-4 93-2 80-0 86-0 
125-6 127-2 120-6 115-8 110-4 106+3 
97-9 97-2 99-0 86-5 87 86-0 
117-8 109-5 108-1 99-9 91-7 90-5 
120-1 110-9 112-0 105-9 100-1 98-3 
83:5 81-1 75-6 71 56:4 64-2 
72-8 74:7 68-1 61-9 45-8 51-3 
88-3 80-4 72-4 73-1 66-5 77-4 
113-2 102-2 101-6 98-2 81-4 93-3 
45-9 36°5 27-4 30-4 22-9 31-3 
103-7 107-4 98-9 98-3 93-5 96-9 
107-4 100-6 96-7 93-6 85-7 88-3 
98-7 91-4 86-7 84-5 72-6 72-8 
133-0 117-8 109-7 105-7 97-1 99-1 
110-1 106-7 105-5 101-7 99-4 105-3 
104-6 96-5 91-3 96°3 76°2 86-4 
128-8 116-4 112-4 109-8 93-6 98-9 
142-7 128-5 127-3 125-6 102-4 107-0 
102-8 89-0 90-3 91-0 74-1 80-4 


120-4 106-8 101-0 94-2 84-6 91-9 
112-3 102-0 94-3 96-7 79-2 81-0 
122-9 110-6 115-5 107-0 102-5 112-4 
101-7 92-7 104-1 99-7 98-2 107-1 
154-3 136-8 130-1 116-6 107-9 119-7 
157-3 138-1 118-8 121-4 100-2 78-8 
154-6 141-9 131-0 123-5 111-1 114-1 
89-7 86-0 17-9 73°5 51-9 83-1 
114-3 113-7 111-0 107-9 112-1 117-4 
138-°7 123-3 108-1 103-5 84-0 109-9 
109-4 90-9 86-2 77-1 61-7 69-4 
141-0 104-3 104-0 92-2 53 °4 58°8 
128-3 102-7 90-1 78-9 62-8 78-6 
74-1 65-5 61-8 47-0 33-5 27-4 
103-4 90-8 86-9 78-8 68-4 73°8 
164-9 139-0 145-8 117-7 75-0 86-3 
79-2 61-7 64-2 61-0 50-6 65-4 
127-1 108-3 97-4 88-1 70-0 76:5 
119-0 86-2 76-0 63-8 46-4 66-0 
121-3 95-5 92-9 19-7 61-2 74-3 
109-1 88-8 83-7 79-1 63-4 75-3 
151-9 130-1 121-3 111-0 81-0 78-4 
146-2 137-6 134-6 134-5 121-9 123-3 
133-7 127-9 123-5 112-5 97-8 97-5 





1 The “Relative Weight” column shows the porportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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bacco works were rather slacker, the losses in 
the former being seasonal in character. 

A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1936, shows that the 5,736 co-operating manu- 
facturers had then employed 522,055 persons, 
as compared with 518,679 in the preceding 
month. The food, lumber, pulp and paper 
and other industries had shown improvement 
over May 1, 1936. 


Animal Products, Edible—There were fur- 
ther and more pronounced increases in the 
numbers employed in this group, particularly 
in the fish-preserving division in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia. Statistics 
were tabulated from 317 firms employing 26,- 
609 persons, as compared with 24,294 in the 
preceding month. This advance was similar 
in size to that reported at June 1, 1936, when 
the index was over ten points lower. 


Fur and Fur Products—There was an up- 
ward trend in employment in fur factories, 62 
of which enlarged their payrolls from 2,072 
persons at the beginning of May to 2,164 at 
June 1. A rather larger gain had been indi- 
sated at the same date last summer, but ac- 
tivity was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
group showed a slight improvement in the 
latest month, comparing favourably with the 
falling-off indicated in the same month last 
year; the index then stood at 109-5, compared 
with 117-9 at the date under review. The 
working forces of the 301 co-operating em- 
ployers totalled 24,229 persons, as against 24,- 
181 in the preceding month. ‘There were 
losses in leather factories in Ontario, while 
those in Quebec were somewhat busier. 


Lumber and Products—Continued, seasonal 
improvement took place in lumber mills, and 
there were also gains in container, furniture 
and other wood-using plants. Returns were 
compiled from 878 manufacturers in the lum- 
ber group having 50,823 workers on their 
staffs, compared with 44,589 at the beginning 
of May. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement at June 1, that in Quebec and On- 
tario being especially pronounced. Additions 
to staffs on a much smaller scale were made 
at the same date last year, and the index then 
was many points lower. 


Plant Products, HEdible—Expansion was 
noted in this group at the beginning of June, 
when 2,539 persons were added to the forces 
of the 474 co-operating manufacturers, who 
had 32,682 employees. Fruit and vegetable 
canning, flour and cereal, bakery and other 
vegetable food establishments reported im- 
provement. The increase registered at June 
1, 1936, was not so extensive; the employment 
index was then several points lower than at 
the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Pulp and paper 
mills showed a substantial increase in per- 
sonnel, and printing and publishing houses were 
rather busier; the index number in the pulp 
and paper group as a whole stood at 111-7, 
compared with 100-6 at the beginning of June 
of last year, when the gains recorded were 
decidedly smaller. An aggregate payroll of 
68,093 workers was reported by the 612 estab- 
lishments whose statistics were compiled; and 
which had employed 65,497 in the preceding 
month. 


Rubber Products—Fifty-four rubber fac- 
tories recorded a combined working force of 
13,881 persons, or 554 more than in their last 
return. Employment was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of June a year ago, when 
little general change over the preceding month 
had been indicated. 


Textile Products—There was a slight sea- 
sonal decline in employment in the textile in- 
dustries at the date under review, chiefly in 
wool, silk, knitting and garment factories. 
On the other hand, cotton mills were busier. 
There were losses on the whole in this divi- 
sion in Quebec and Ontario. Data were re- 
ceived from 1,089 firms employing 110,906 per- 
sons, as against 111,086 in the preceding month. 
A much larger decrease had been reported 
at June 1, 1936; the index was then over 
twelve points lower than at the date under 
review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors.—Ac- 
tivity in this group showed a decline, accord- 
ing to 186 employers whose staffs were low- 
ered from 16,780 in the preceding month, to 
16,641 at the beginning of June in the present 
year. Tobacco manufacturing reported most 
of the falling-off. A considerable reduction in 
personnel had been indicated at June 1 of 
last year, when the index was over eleven 
points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
marked improvement was noted in building 
material plants, 206 of which employed an ag- 
gregate working force of 11,036 persons, or 
1,109 more than at May 1. The index stood 
at 99-6; this was 13-6 points higher than that 
recorded at June 1, 1936, when a much smaller 
increase had been made. Quebec and Ontario 
reported the bulk of the gain, in which fac- 
tories producing these kinds of building ma- 
terials shared. 


Electric Current—An advance as compared 
with May was shown in electric current plants, 
in which employment was in greater volume 
than at the same date a year ago. The 96 
co-operating companies increased their staffs 
by 655 workers to 15,085 at the beginning of 
June, 1937. 


JuLy, 1937 


Electrical Apparatus—Heightened activity 
was shown in electrical appliance factories, 
125 of which enlarged their payrolls by 693 
employees to 19,763 at the date under review. 
A similar gain had been recorded at June 1, 
1936, when employment was at a much lower 
level. 


Iron and Steel Products—There was a con- 
tra-seasonal increase at June 1, 1937, in the 
iron and steel group; most divisions shared 
in the upward movement, the largest gains 
being in the crude, rolled and forged, land 
vehicle and iron and steel fabrication branches. 
Returns were tabulated from 872 manufac- 
turers employing 145,345 persons, compared 
with 142,652 at May 1. Improvement was 
noted in all five economic areas, that in Que- 
bee and Ontario being greatest. A seasonal 
decline had occurred at June 1, 1936, and the 
index was then many points lower. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—These indus- 
tries reported heightened activity, according to 
173 firms employing 25,044 persons, compared 
with 24,217 in the preceding month. The in- 
crease took place mainly in Ontario and Brit- 
ish Columbia. Rather less extensive improve- 
ment had been recorded at the beginning of 
June a year ago, and employment was then 
in smaller volume. 


Mineral Products—Continued seasonal ad- 
vances were noted generally in this group; 
these were larger than those occurring at June 
1, 1936, when the index number was decidedly 
lower. An aggregate payroll of 15,888 persons 
was reported for June 1, 19387, by the 144 co- 
operating employers, who had 14,707 workers 
at May 1. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries — 
Production in the manufacturing establish- 
ments listed under this heading showed an in- 
crease, 226 workers having been added to the 
forces of the 109 firms whose returns were 
tabulated, and who employed 6,190 at the 
beginning of June. 


Logging 

Employment in logging camps_ increased, 
largely as a result of river driving operations. 
Returns were received from 340 firms employ- 
ing 31,225 persons, or 6,413 more than at May 
1. A much smaller advance had been indi- 
cated at June 1, 1936, and the index, at 94-1, 
was then decidedly lower than at the begin- 
ning of June in the present year, when it 
stood at 109-1. 


Mining 
Coal-Mining—Employment in both eastern 
and western coal-fields showed moderate cur- 


tailment. Statements were compiled from a 
total of 104 operators with 22,557 employees, 
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or 217 fewer than at the beginning of May. 
The index was fractionally lower than at June 
1, 1936, when the recorded decrease had been 
smaller. 


Metallic Ores—A further gain was shown 
in metallic ore mines, mainly in Ontario and 
British Columbia; 219 employers enlarged their 
staffs from 36,237 workers at May 1, to 37,- 
698 at the date under review. A smaller in- 
crease had taken place at the beginning of 
June of last year, and the index then was 
many points lower than at June 1, 1987. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal). 
—According to data received from 88 firms in 
this group, they employed 9,878 persons, or 
840 more than in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was brisker than at the same date of 
last year, although larger additions to staffs 
had then been reported by the co-operating 
firms. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—A moderate 
increase was registered in local transportation 
at June 1, when 238 companies added 169 em- 
ployees to their payrolls, bringing them to 
26,480. Expansion in employment had also 
been noted at the beginning of June, 1936, 
but the index was then slightly lower than at 
the date under review. 


Steam Railways—Improvement was indi- 
cated in steam railway operation, in which 
the 99 co-operating employers enlarged their 
personnel from 59,594 in the preceding month 
to 60,707 at June 1. The Maritime Provinces 
reported seasonal reductions, while there were 
increases in the remaining economic areas. 
Employment generally was at a rather higher 
level than at June 1 of last year, although 
more extensive gains had then been recorded. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There were pro- 
nounced seasonal losses in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, partly offsetting the in- 
creases elsewhere indicated. Statistics were 
received from 111 firms with 16,884 employees, 
as compared with 16,261 in the preceding 
month. A larger gain on the whole had been 
noted at June 1, 1986; the index then stood 
at 95-8, compared with 93-1 at the date under 
review. 


Communications 


Improvement was indicated on telegraphs 
and telephones. The 83 companies and 
branches reporting had 22,873 persons on their 
paylists at the beginning of June, or 730 more 
than at May 1. Employment was at a higher 
level than at the same date a year ago, when 
a smaller gain had been indicated. 
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Construction and Maintenance 

Building—An aggregate staff of 24,018 was 
reported by the 734 contractors furnishing 
statistics, who had 18,465 workers at May 1. 
Activity increased in each of the five economic 
areas, the largest advances being in Quebec 
and Ontario. The improvement, which was 
seasonal, compared favourably with the decline 
indicated at June 1, 1936; building generally 
was then not so active as at the date under 
review. 


Highway—tThe 360 highway and road con- 
tractors furnishing returns had 68,264 persons 
in their employ, or 28,008 more than at the 
beginning of May. All provinces shared in 
the upward movement, Ontario reporting the 
greatest gain. The number engaged in road 
work was larger than at the beginning of June, 
1936, when a general increase had also been 
indicated. 


Railway—Important advances were again 
registered by the track departments of the 
railways; the working forces of the 37 co-op- 
erating employers totalled 32,699 persons, as 
against 26,098 in the preceding month. This 
increase was not so large as noted at June 1, 
1936, and employment was in slightly greater 
volume. The most noteworthy gains at the 
date under review were in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, but all five economic areas reported im- 
provement. 


Services 


Hotels and restaurants showed a seasonal 
increase, and laundries and dry-cleaning estab- 
lishments also recorded improved conditions. 
Statements were compiled from 473 firms em- 
ploying 28,097 workers, as compared with 27,- 
249, at May 1. The index, at 129-0, was six 
points higher than at the same date in 1936, 
when smaller advances had been made. 


Trade 


Marked improvement was indicated in re- 
tail and wholesale trade; 1,349 establishments 
employed 107,384 persons, or 2,485 more than 
in their last return. A greater increase had 
been noted at June 1, 1936, but the index was 
then over four points lower. Most of the 
advance at the date under review took place 
in retail establishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated areas or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Can- 
ada at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle due to illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
these tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

A continuation of the upward trend of 
activity among local trade union members, 
which has been in evidence since the close of 
January this year, was again apparent during 
May according to the reports compiled from 
1,820 labour organizations with a membership 
aggregate of 194,921 persons. Of these, 18,583 
or 9-5 per cent were reported as out of work 
on the last day of the month as compared 
with a percentage of 11-1 in April. This 
unemployment percentage reported for May 
denotes the most favourable situation that 
has been established in any month of our 
records since September, 1930. In May a 


year ago 14-8 per cent of idleness was regis- 
tered. All provinces with the exception of 
Nova Scotia showed a general betterment of 
conditions from April, though the variations 
were slight, Ontario and Saskatchewan indi- 
cating improvement of around 2 per cent and 
the other provinces advances of lesser degree. 
In Nova Scotia employment was but nomin- 
ally retarded from April. Contrasted with 
the returns for May, 1936, Ontario unions 
particularly showed marked recovery during 
the month reviewed, especially in the building 
and construction trades, though practically all 
trades and industries contributed their quota 
to the total expansion noted. In Quebec and 
British Columbia also an encouraging measure 
of improvement was reflected, New Brunswick 
and Manitoba showing gains of more moderate 
degree. In Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, however, minor contractions in activ- 
ity occurred. 

A separate tabulation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
During May all the cities used for comparison 
recorded gains in aetivity over April, none 
of which, however, was particularly outstand- 
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ing, Saint John, Halifax, Toronto and Winni- 
peg indicating moderately improved con- 
ditions, while in Montreal, Regina, Edmonton 
and Vancouver the advancement shown was 
but fractional. Decided employment revival, 
however, was apparent among Saint John and 
Toronto unions from May a year ago, and 
in Vancouver, Montreal and Winnipeg the 
increases registered, while of much lesser 
degree, still were rather noteworthy. In 
Regina the tendency was also toward greater 
employment though the change from May 
last year was less than one per cent. Edmon- 
ton and Halifax unions, on the contrary, 
suffered some curtailment of activity. 


8-2 per cent of whom were idle at the end 
of the month, as compared with a percentage 
of 10-6 in April. A considerably improved 
situation was shown from May of last year 
when 15-5 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. Brewery and glass workers, whose 
combined membership was rather small, were 
substantially better employed than in April, 
and fur and jewellery workers showed rather 
noteworthy advancement. Minor gains were 
apparent among iron and steel, and garment 
workers, general labourers, cigar and tobacco 
workers, and printing tradesmen. Conditions 
for bakers and confectioners, pulp and paper 
makers, wood, and textile and carpet workers, 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Accompanying this article is a chart which 
shows the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1931, to date. It will be noticed 
that the curve of unemployment has been 
steadily extending in a downward direction 
denoting an increasing volume of available 
work since January of this year. The level 
reached at the close of May was the lowest 
that has been shown in any month of this 
chart and on looking over our records we find 
it to be the best level of employment attained 
since September, 1930. The variation from 
May of last year was quite noticeable, indi- 
cative of a considerable measure of recovery 
during the month reviewed. 

Reports were forwarded at the close of May 
from 516 organizations in the manufacturing 
industries, including 66,859 members, 5,494 or 


1934 


1935 1936 1937 


however, were but fractionally better than 
in April. Activity for meat cutters and 
butchers, hat, cap and glove, and leather 
workers, on the contrary, subsided slightly. 
Metal polishers maintained the same percent- 
age of idleness as in April. Marked employ- 
ment expansion from May a year ago was 
evident among hat, cap and glove, garment, 
wood and leather workers, and the situation 
was considerably improved for iron and steel, 
jewellery, cigar and tobacco, and textile and 
carpet workers, bakers and confectioners, and 
metal polishers. An upward movement of 
employment was indicated also among brewery 
workers and printing tradesmen. Fur and 
glass workers, however, showed a large per- 
centage drop in employment from May of 
last year which affected few members, and 
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among meat cutters and butchers, pulp and 
paper makers, and general labourers, activity 
was somewhat restricted. 

Little variation was apparent in the situation 
for coal miners during May from the previous 
month, the 51 associations making returns, 
with a total of 18,305 members, showing that 
2,876, or 15-7 per cent, were without work 
on the last day of the month contrasted with 
a percentage of 16-2 in April. Retarded em- 
ployment on a small scale was evident from 
May, 1986, when 14:2 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. British Columbia miners were 
much better engaged during May than in 
elther the preceding month or May of last 
year, while in Alberta moderate gains in 
activity were reflected from April, but some 
falling off in available work was noted from 
May a year ago. Nova Scotia unions, how- 
ever, registered curtailment of employment on 
a small scale in both comparisons. Short time 
work, however, was prevalent throughout the 
month reviewed. 

A greater volume of employment was 
afforded in the building and _ construction 
trades during May than in either the previous 
month or May, 1936, as manifest by reports 
received from 196 associations covering a 
membership of 19,987 persons. Of these, 5,255 
or 26:4 per cent were unemployed on the 
last day of the month contrasted with per- 
centages of 30-8 in April and 40°5 in May, 
1936. Steam shovelmen, bridge and structural 
iron workers, and granite and stone cutters 
were much better employed than in April, 
and the situation for carpenters and joiners, 
bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters was considerably 
more favourable. Tile layers, lathers and 
roofers showed more moderate advancement. 
Painters, decorators and paperhangers, how- 
ever, suffered severe losses in work available, 
and among hod carriers and building labourers 
noteworthy contractions were evident, elec- 
trical workers indicating but slight employ- 
ment cessation from April. In contrast with 
the returns for May, 1936, in the building 
and construction trades decided employment 
expansion was reflected during the month 
reviewed by steam shovelmen, bridge and 
structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, plumbers 
and steamfitters, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers. Heightened activity, on a smaller 
scale, was registered by hod carriers and 
building labourers, electrical workers and 
granite and stone cutters. Painters, decorators 
and paperhangers alone, showed some lessen- 
ing in the employment volume afforded. 

The transportation industries with 811 or- 
ganizations making returns at the close of May, 
with a membership numbering 62,667 persons, 


indicated that 3,560 or a percentage of 5-7 
were out of work on the last day of the month 
as compared with a percentage of 6-6 in 
April. Steam railway employees, whose returns 
included nearly 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership reported, navigation workers, 
street and electric railway employees, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, all contributed to 
this slight advance shown from April. The 
situation in the transportation industries, as 
a whole, also reflected some slight gain from 
May a year ago when 7:1 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. In this compari- 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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son, steam railway employees were largely 
responsible for the better movement noted 
during the month reviewed, though slightly 
greater employment was also accorded team- 
sters and chauffeurs. Among street and electric 
railway employees, and navigation workers 
the tendency was adverse though the change 
was less than one per cent. 

Adequate work was available to retail shop 
clerks during May as for several months past, 
but in May of last year 5-1 per cent of idle- 
ness was reported. This was apparent from 
the returns tabulated for May from 3 associa- 
tions with a membership total of 1,025 persons. 

A more favourable tendency was noted by 
civic employees during May than in the pre- 
vious month according to the reports compiled 
from 75 associations with 8,547 members. Of 
these, only 55 or 0-6 per cent were without 
work at the end of the month as compared 
with a percentage of 1-6 in April. Heightened 
activity, on a small scale, was also indicated 
from May last year when 2:3 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades the level 
of employment during May remained almost 
identical with that of April as shown from the 
reports tabulated from 131 unions embracing 
a membership of 7,844 persons. Of these, 602 
or 7-7 per cent were idle at the close of the 
month in contrast with a percentage of 7:6 
in April. Conditions were, however, somewhat 
better than in May a year ago when 9-5 per 
cent of unemployment was registered. Hotel 
and restaurant employees, barbers, and station- 


ary engineers and firemen all showed fractional 
gains in work afforded from April, which were 
just more than offset by the contractions evi- 
dent among theatre and stage employees and 
unclassified workers. When contrasted with 
the returns for May of last year, hotel and 
restaurant employees were considerably better 
engaged during the month surveyed, and the 
situation for theatre and stage employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
improved slightly. Unclassified workers alone 
reported some slowing up in activity. 


Fishermen were quite actively employed dur- 
ing May, the percentage of idleness standing 
at 0:3 as compared with percentages of 3-2 
in April and 0-8 in May, 1936. Reporting for 
May were 3 associations of these workers with 
a combined membership of 650 persons. 


Reports were tabulated for May from 2 
unions of lumber workers and loggers, involv- 
ing a total of 968 members, 1-5 per cent of 
whom were without employment on the last 
day of the month as compared with a per- 
centage of 2:3 in April. In May a year ago 
8-4 per cent of inactivity was recorded. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1986 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for May of each year from 1919 to 
1934 inclusive, and for each month from May, 
1935, to date. Table II summarizes the re- 
turns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for May, 1937 


During the month of May, 1937, reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed increases of over 
33 per cent and 29 per cent, respectively, in 
the average daily placements when compared 
with those of the preceding month and also 
with those effected in May a year ago. All 
groups, except farming, manufacturing and 
transportation, registered gains over April, the 
highest being in construction and maintenance, 
logging and services and the greatest decline 
in farming, changes in the remaining groups, 
both plus and minus, being nominal only. 
When compared with May last year, note- 
worthy gains were recorded in logging and 
construction and maintenance, with others of 
smaller volume in manufacturing, services and 
transportation and minor additions in mining 
and trade. Farming was the only industry 
to show a loss, but this was quite pronounced. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1935, to date, as 
reported by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 


for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications followed a pro- 
nounced upward trend during the first half 
of the period, but recorded a decline during 
the latter half of the month; at the end of 
May, however, both levels were over 7 points 
higher than those reached at the close of the 
corresponding period a year ago. ‘The ratio 
of vacancies to each. 100 applications was 
66-5 and 62-5 during the first and the second 
half of May, 1937, respectively, in contrast 
with ratios of 59-6 and 54:9 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1936. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
month under review were 61:4 and 58:1, as 
compared with 55-0 and 50:9 during May a 
year ago. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during May, 1937, 
was 1,501, as compared with a daily average 
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of 1,161 in the preceding month and with 
1,163 in May, 1936. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,329, in 
comparison with 2,223 in April and with 
2,027 in May last year. 


vacancies, 50,652 applications for work and 
26,864 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies -- 


Placements o—0o—0—o—0—0 





SPORMEY-SURNORERE 
WR ana 


a i 
NGS PAP aR 





aS cre 
MEA WR 
teh tesa 


PYRE CCCLELE 
philioh Jeb We [tla 
































The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1937, was 1,390, of which 955 were in regular 
employment and 485 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,042 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,075 daily, consisting of 612 placements in 
regular and 463 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1937, the offices 
of the Service referred 34,451 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 33,351 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 22,927, of which 18,637 were 
of men and 4,290 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 10,424. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 24,425 
for men and 11,591 for women, a total of 
36,016, with applications for work numbering 
55,881, of which 42,765 were from men and 
13,116 from women. Reports for April, 1937, 
showed 30,168 positions available, 57,778 Reine 
cations made and 27,089 placements effected, 
while in May, 1936, there were recorded 29,070 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

19027 Re UE, 302, 723 112, 046 414,769 
LOD Se saa sc cis ob 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
LOZ ORE meer cas «clo 6 260, 747 137,620 398,367 
1930RPS ce Ree ESE 2 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
ES |e re se REN ae 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
1 BD acaceet koen int RACES 153,771 198,443 352,214 
Seam. 885 6.200 BAIA O 170,576 181,521 352,097 
SY et ici Ga ee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
He! Pee ae oc et a a 127,457 353, 802 

A, SESE sails 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (5 months)....... 93 , 442 41,327 134, 769 


Nova Scotia 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during May, 1937, were nearly 77 per 
cent better than in April and over 119 per 
cent higher than during the corresponding 
period of last year. There were also gains of 
over 77 per cent in placements when compared 
with the preceding month and nearly 115 per 
cent when compared with May, 1936. Except 
for nominal losses in farming and trade, all 
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industrial divisions showed gains in place- 
ments in comparison with May a year ago, 
the highest being in construction and main- 
tenance, services and logging. During the 
month there were 733 placements effected in 
construction and maintenance; 150 in logging; 
68 in manufacturing; 40 in mining and 656 in 
services, of which 402 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 855 
of men and 81 of women. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of New Brunswick during May, 
were over 16 per cent better than in April 
and nearly 9 per cent more favourable than 
in May, 1986. Placements also were nearly 
17 per cent above those of the preceding 
month and over 11 per cent in excess of the 
corresponding period of last year. Except 
for small losses in manufacturing and logging, 
increased placements over May, 1936, were 
reported in all remaining industrial divisions, 
the most noteworthy addition being in services 
and construction and maintenance, gains in 
other groups being nominal only. Placements 
by industries included logging 46; construction 
and maintenance 47 and services 786, of which 
537 were of household workers. There were 
112 men and 128 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decline of over 5 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during May when compared with the previous 
month, but a gain of nearly 23 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding period of 
last year. Placements showed practically no 
change from April, 1937, but were almost 19 
per cent above those reported in May, 1936. 
Improvement over May a year ago was nearly 
all attributable to increased placements under 
logging, manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance, although small gains were also 
shown in services, farming, transportation and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded :—manufacturing 317; logging 1,199; 
farming 96; construction and maintenance 
1,356; trade 112 and services 2,630. of which 
2,226 were of household workers. During the 
month 3,183 men and 1,459 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders listed at employment offices in Ontario 
during May, were 43 per cent better than in 
Avril and over 27 per cent higher than during 


the corresponding month a year ago. There 
were gains of nearly 47 per cent in placements 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of almost 29 per cent in comparison with May, 
1936. Pronounced increases in placements over 
May last year were recorded in logging and 
construction and maintenance, with a smaller 
gain shown in manufacturing. Minor increases 
also were noted in transportation and trade, 
but these were more than offset by nominal 
declines reported in mining, farming and ser- 
vices. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected included :—manu- 
facturing 905; logging 2,671; farming 1,316; 
mining 48; transportation 131; construction 
and maintenance 4,443; trade 331 and services 
5,114, of which 2,777 were of household work- 


ers. There were 8,638 men and 1,402 women 
placed in regular employment during the 
month. 

MANITOBA 


During the month of May, 1937, positions 
offered through employment offices in Mani- 
toba were nearly 3 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month, but almost 4 per cent 
less than in the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements also were 15 per cent higher 
than in April and nearly 4 per cent in excess 
of May, 1936. Placements in logging, services, 
manufacturing and transportation were greater 
than during May a year ago, but increases in 
these groups were partially offset by declines 
in construction and maintenance, farming, 
trade and mining. Placements by industrial 
groups included:—logging 251; farming 282; 
construction and maintenance 338 and _ ser- 
vices 846, of which 673 were of household 
workers. During the month 873 men and 273 
women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
May listed nearly 34 per cent fewer workers 
than in April, 1937, or in May last year. 
Placements, likewise, showed a decline of over 
35 per cent from the preceding month and of 
more than 33 per cent from the corresponding 
period a year ago. Except for nominal gains 
in transportation and trade, all industrial 
divisions showed losses in placements when 
compared with May, 1936, the greatest of 
these being in farming and construction and 
maintenance. Placements by industrial divis- 
ions included :—manufacturing 52; logging 61; 
farming 444; construction and maintenance 83 
and services 807, of which 570 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 490 men and 353 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1937 

Vacancies Applicants R eau an 
: Placed pee 
Offices Reported| Unfilled pee Referred ¥ d ments 
during | at end of during to . ae oad of were 

period | period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period P 1936 

NOVA SCOtla 4 olsen Pechicesh Dek 1,799 104 1,750 1,689 936 749 1,962 269 
FIQGIAS © o.oo, race tk wetest 986 59 1,015 931 552 379 1,264 35 
INewsGlaspowsrs. ease.soce cracked oes 487 45 410 429 336 89 289 174 
SV GNOVs sac tere eens dee seats 326 0 325 329 48 281 409 60 
New Brunswick..................... 936 19 899 $28 240 688 1,161 163 
Chatham....... Ais ar Ai a 41 12 11 29 21 8 186 8 
(iy Sa tery ae Siar) ee ak ee ene ae 54 0 16 54 45 9 290 10 
NMOnCLON monet tenascin cent ens 437 7 438 441 128 313 115 48 
SESVOMN IIIS ce knees ones ne 404 0 434 404 46 358 570 97 
OTCD CO nays sree cates at atanets ror sietensa: sR 7,300 1,901 12,194 6,548 4,592 1,158 55234 3,680 
wicoutimiore estes coke oko 1,241 0 2,180 1,251 1,234 t 409 701 
lessee hee tee cereal TE. 618 16 1,111 690 634 43 304 717 
Montreal #50 c dotnet ae bs eee 3,759 990 6,128 3,128 1,849 759 3,043 1,271 

Orbe ired eter at ea ee 44 8 166 40 33 5 GSIe [arene are crate 
Quebec............. Tae Rite ae 864 723 1,659 661 264 231 1,215 310 
RG IVD rss aces as PR ea seus AER ee 229 0 327 221 184 37 54 49 
eherbeioke ae he ieeetiont Be «eos 287 95 390 339 226 43 134 402 
ibhreesRivers. {2 eie eno: ok 258 69 233 218 168 3 17 230 
ONEATION. co .5 iece co cote a Nos + 15,898 827 25,564 15,170 10,040 4,930 49,801 5,597 
Betlevilloteet. tcc oee etc coe cs ce 173 0 247 17 100 3 245 73 
iBrantiond ste. oo eee ees RSs 350 12 426 344 256 88 1,124 131 
Chatham race oc succes occas below: 295 0 330 295 208 92 530 117 
MENWilltame eee ee et meee cere cs 665 0 680 663 585 78 864 242 
Gueloh:d nies f. nad er ead: 82 34 115 116 53 19 838 62 
Ela rnilton cn stele sore eaeeian otic onelios 830 18 1,343 803 375 410 4,655 231 

NSGHOPAM TE cots tee eves Cee heat ese 226 0 398 226 161 65 900) ot secs eae 
RANGSLON ee 4c. cis Redon ETE De ERS 498 22 525 483 404 79 761 203 
Kitchener Rieisieisie Mera Were Se cicieers 271 19 415 254 131 108 1,026 95 
BaOANS LEVEL, . oreo eee ie  o ey 845 63 1,218 872 436 386 1,819 431 
Niagara Falls....... BOS OCS Seo ees 193 22 132 179 110 65 1,100 105 
North Bay..... eile elvis ereie atecardl aie, sunieie's 490 0 549 538 462 76 715 67 
Oshawa.......... PEA E Sieh Arn ak 737 0 834 727 66 661 1,034 117 
Ottawa......... Pisce es «dee aie iia? 881 9 1,556 870 588 281 4,541 320 
Pembroke..... SbUGT GR eae 420 0 545 400 313 87 66 78 
Peterborough see. 2 ines doa kes 273 12 268 268 200 68 778 126 
Pt. Arthur...... sleio te etiataee dove. steiaaios 1,840 0 1,713 1,729 1,714 15 445 1,038 
Des CACHALIMNCS cecoseiscconnece bs «cs + 506 39 463 468 246 eon 2,047 91 
Sts Lhomasttsi fescue cet ces 223 1 247 209 146 63 323 48 
SOrnise ooo ote Sascc ais ce doses ook 253 6 293 250 91 159 687 121 
Sault Ste. Marie.................26- 314 3 482 319 146 167 212 65 
Stratford..... aiclelacr se cele cece cuiecien 169 0 655 167 153 14 1,994 105 
SHO DUEVS « ansieladasines Mk waa EX 444 0 1,121 447 403 44 745 134 
Timmins..... aieinieretelereisteteistshere cverarsccroe 530 9 1,236 480 247 233 1,399 157 
ORONO = tne Les Aci A eeu el 3,792 516 9,053 3,291 2,166 1,063 14,770 ; 1,082 
WANCSODS ns caso Oeoske oe RS 598 42 720 599 285 314 6,183 258 
Manitoba...... siavereeeisieiova ois sates c esie6's 1,657 98 3,105 1,797 1,146 641 14,378 1,082 
Brandonssenperaines', Wile mig vclss 82 29 114 5 8 625 116 
Winnipeg... ar alae Voretote teicie c1siekasvorotars 1,575 69 2,991 1,739 1,096 633 13, 753 966 
Saskatchewan.. eieleie ale ole eeahelsee sees 1,583 199 1,833 1,507 843 663 1,497 1,552 
Batevan elt... 2eeeee. dees 17 8 42 11 11 38 70 
INT OOSC: JE Wise sie is is oxcsataiaioclts cxeimncss dai stains 293 63 311 271 139 131 372 322 
North Battleford...........0.0ce00: 43 3 41 41 18 23 14 47 
Prince Albertis.)eeshiee.. eh eee eee 233 9 316 209 94 115 192 73 
Regina.......... Pn aa os Ee Ie 375 47 501 380 239 141 331 370 
Saskatoon Mole aie sioicte S clela a Stren es Ce wees 197 5 203 200 144 56 386 385 
Swift: Currentio..)...6520 5. Ses eee ee! 80 31 71 75 42 33 127 97 
WieVDUIN oes eemtiices os ccc che 116 12 116 106 64 42 4 67 
MOLELONG Rieetueue cok eee carer e as 229 21 232 214 92 122 33 121 
Albertas i233. cans. ices onc sebee 25217 51 4,098 2128 1,778 350 10,122 2,000 
Calgaryorriccet acter moe oe tcc 979 33 1,675 0 765 135 4,673 624 
Drumhellerssse eri ree ss ste oh eek 86 0 342 86 58 28 231 130 
Edmonton DS mites fe wile 880 0 1,692 876 794 82 4,303 871 
Wee OCGGs ttc ot rete fon oa ees 80 16 204 74 70 4 611 201 
Medicine Hate a8 tee eee 192 2 185 192 91 101 804 174 
British Columbia.................. sts 4,626 34 6,438 4,684 3,352 1,245 7,308 955 
PMDMOOUS ne co scise sais as sore tv es 5 63 4 265 4 38 35 
Nanaimo..... ae velctsclaten faite koeticbe 372 1 373 352 283 69 286 351 
INiGISOR SES eaicce so piatttene chick rece 288 0 330 285 147 138 30 li 
New Westminster................... 148 0 161 148 40 108 150 23 
Penticton....... SORE See ets ae BAe 2 77 2 129 73 56 17 69 13 

PriNee CROTEO Kin sanyo k's 5 gievtas ines ain 52 8 111 45 45 0 Bde backn o eee 
PoTINCOMRUDET Urs dc ccties.ccoe eco cs ene 73 0 96 73 SY, 41 90 18 
Vancouver..... PRE ND 2,812 19 4,040 2,886 2,484 335 5,924 345 
Victoria... pieiarataere 741 0 933 741 208 533 719 159 
Canadartrct. cece Retieete lene ieee 36,016 3,233 55,881 $4,451 22,927 10,424 91,513 15,298 
Men....... Sielaisisieve’creie weitiaics « Salcles rete 25 321 42,765 24,423 18, 637 5,630 78,989 10,922 
Wiomonne cee cot cet ats act wert ines .c 11,591 2,912 13,116 10,028 4,290 4,794 12,524 4,376 
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ALBERTA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders listed at offices in Alberta during May, 
showed practically no change from that re- 
corded during April, 1937, but was nearly 9 
per cent less than that of May a year ago. 
Placements were over 2 per cent fewer than 
in the previous month and 11 per cent below 
those reported during the corresponding period 
last year. A marked gain in placements over 
May, 1936, was shown in construction and 
maintenance, but this was more than offset by 
a substantial decline in farming, as well as 
losses of smaller proportions in services, manu- 
facturing, mining and trade. Logging and 
transportation showed nominal gains. Indus- 
trial groups in which most of the placements 
were effected included :—farming 457; construc- 
tion and maintenance 979 and services 588, of 
which 365 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,465 men and 313 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


During May, orders received by British 
Columbia offices were over 40 per cent better 
than in the previous month and nearly 91 per 
cent in excess of May, 1936. Placements also 
were almost 40 per cent higher than in April 
and more than 90 per cent above those listed 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 
While all groups showed gains in placements 
over May last year, the general improvement 
was largely due to greatly increased placements 
in logging, as well as a substantial increase in 
construction and maintenance, gains in all re- 
maining industries being much smaller in 
volume. Placements by industrial groups dur- 
ing the month included:—manufacturing 69; 
logging 1,128; farming 158; mining 63; trans- 
portation 44; construction and maintenance 
2,245; trade 57 and services 828, of which 511 
were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 3,071 of men and 281 of 
women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1987, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
22,927, placements in regular employment 
13,161 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment Iccated was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 2,240 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 2,091 going to centres within the 
same Province as the despatching office and 
149 to other Provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2-5 per cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
Railway Companies to bona fide applicants at 
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the offices of the Employment Service who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for which 


no workers are available locally. 


In Quebec during May the Hull office 
granted two certificates to bushmen bound for 
the Pembroke zone. Workers benefiting by 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate in Ontario during May numbered 
1,858, of whom 1,857 were destined to Provin- 
cial employment. Of these, 1,372 secured their 
certificates at the Port Arthur office for trans- 
portation to various centres within the district 
covered by that city office, included among 
whom were 1,364 bush workers, 3 mine work- 
ers, one blacksmith, one restaurant waitress, 
one labourer, one farm hand, and one house- 
keeper. To the Port Arthur zone also, one 
butcher was conveyed from Sudbury. The 
Fort William office was instrumental in the 
transfer of 316 bush workers and 2 cooks, and 
the Sudbury office of 161 bush workers, within 
their respective zones. Granted certificates at 
Timmins, 2 mine workers proceeded to Fort 
William, while from North Bay 2 carpenters 
and one engineer were transported to employ- 
ment in the Timmins zone. The one person 
travelling outside the Province was a mine 
cookee shipped from Timmins to Rouyn. 
Manitoba transfers at the reduced rate during 
May were 187 in number and effected by the 
Winnipeg office, 41 of which were provincial 
and 146 interprovincial. The labour movement 
within the Province was entirely to points in 
the Winnipeg zone and included the transfer 
of 28 highway construction workers, 5 farm 
hands, one farm household worker, 3 mine 
workers, 2 hotel employees, one bushman and 
one blacksmith. The Port Arthur zone was 
the destination of all persons journeying out- 
side the Province, among whom were 135 bush- 
men, 5 mine workers, 2 farm hands, 2 hotel 
workers, one blacksmith and one cook. Busi- 
ness transacted by Alberta offices during May 
involved the issue of 182 reduced rate cer- 
tificates, all to centres within the Province. 
The majority of these were granted at the 
Edmonton office which arranged for the trans- 
portation of one engineer to Calgary and of 
55 highway construction workers, 41 trans- 
portation company employees, 18 fish company 
employees, 12 building construction workers, 
9 oil refinery workers, 6 sawmill employees, 6 
mine workers, 5 carpenters, 5 labourers, 4 bush- 
men, 8 parks employees, 3 farm hands, one 
farm domestic, 2 waitresses, 2 cooks, 2 house- 
keepers, 2 hotel employees, and one store clerk, 
to employment at centres within the Edmonton 
zone. From Calgary one farm hand and one 
farm housekeeper were conveyed to Drum- 
heller, and 2 farm hands within the Calgary 
zone. The movement of labour in British 
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Columbia during May was provincial and com- 
prised the transfer of 11 persons. From Van- 
couver one millwright travelled to Nelson, one 
hotel cook to Penticton, and 7 mine workers 
to employment within the Vancouver zone. 
The Prince Rupert office was responsible for 
the despatch of 2 mine workers within the 
territory administered by that city office. 


Of the 2,240 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during May, 1,209 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 998 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 21 by the Northern 
Alberta Railway, 6 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 6 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During May, 1937 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during May, 1937, was lower by 
11-5 per cent than in April, 1937, but was 
higher by 11-6 per cent than in May, 1936, 
being in fact, higher in that month than in 
any other year since 1932. According to 
statements tabulated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, the authorizations amounted to 
$5,399,489, as compared with $6,098,036 in the 
preceding month, and $4,836,358 in May of 
last year. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first five months of the present year was 
$21,967,654; this was considerably higher than 
the aggregate of $13,666,195 reported in the 
period January-May, 1936, and was also 
higher than in the first five months of any 
other year since 1931. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last six 
years, however, has been very much lower 
than in earlier years of the record; while 
the wholesale prices of building materials 
have risen in recent months, they continue 
below the average for the months January- 
May in the seventeen years, 1920 to 1936. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for May, 1937, showing that they had issued 
almost 600 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $1,800,000, and for more than 
3,000 other buildings, estimated to cost over 
$3,200,000. In April, authority was given for 
the erection of about 500 dwellings and 2,700 
other buildings, valued at approximately 
$1,800,000 and $3,400,000, respectively. 

Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
recorded moderate increases in the value of 
the building represented by the permits issued 
during May as compared with the preceding 
month, the greatest gains being in the Mari- 
time Provinces. In Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia the May 
totals were lower than those for April; the 
largest decline in this comparison was that 
of $387,407, or 37:2 per cent in British 
Columbia. 

As compared with May, 1936, Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
registered increases, of which that of $403,698 
or 18:9 per cent in Ontario was most note- 
worthy. 


Of the four largest cities, Toronto showed 
an insignificant gain as compared with last 
month and a larger increase over the same 
month of last year; Winnipeg recorded im- 
provement as compared with April, 1937, but 
a decrease as compared with May, 1936, while 
in Montreal and Vancouver there were losses 
in the former but gains in the latter com- 
parison. 

Of the other centres, Charlottetown, Halifax, 
Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, Quebec, 
Shawinigan Falls, Westmount, Belleville, 
Chatham, Fort William, Galt, Guelph, Kings- 
ton, Oshawa, Peterborough, Stratford, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Welland, Riverside, Woodstock, Moose 
Jaw, Regina, Calgary, Nanaimo and New 
Westminster showed increases in the value of 
the building authorized as compared with 
either the preceding month or the same month 
of 1936. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities in May and 
in the first five months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upom the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first five months 
of the same years are also given (1926 = 100). 


Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issued in materials 

in first five first five in first 
May months months five 

(1926=100) | months 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

8 $ 

IGS Mee. 28 5,399,489] 21,967,654 36-6 94-6 
193 Gmeeaae 4,836,358] 138,666,195 22-8 86-3 
UBS cee Be 4,728,340} 19,535,656 32-5 81-7 
1934...... 3,019, 761 7,999,917 13-3 83-0 
1033. c 2,065,372 6, 726,695 i bey 75-2 
LOS eae 5,488,845] 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
193 Ee es: 12,115,291] 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
1980875207 20,321,160} 66,792,498 i 95-5 
1929 sree 24,185,738] 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
TODS arene. 27,515,522) 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
192 Three. 20,188,657] 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
1O2Ge meee 18,504,296] 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 
1 VAD erie 15,520,435} 50,983,833 84-9 103-1 
TODA 14,807,589} 46,544,689 77-5 111-3 
LOO ue aan 18,937,638] 57,946,608 96-5 tied 
TP seas toe 19,527,061} 54,040,922 90-0 107-9 
LOD tee a 14,460,878] 41,530,750 69-2 134-4 
Pd ee 13,082,015! 47,640,916 79°3 144-7 
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As already mentioned, the aggregate for the 
first five months of 1937 was substantially 
higher than in the same period in 1936, being 
also greater than in the months January-May 
of any earlier year since 1931. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials, while higher than in the last few 


years, continue below the average for the years 
1920-1936. 

The following table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
April and May, 1937, and May, 1936. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus *. 








Cities May 1937 | April 1987 | May 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward ?’d— 
Charlottetown...... 48,625 aieo 22,000 
Nova Scotia.......... 214,040 170,339 135,233 
“Halifax t#:( Sees eee 127,650 113,799 120, 783 
New Glasgow....... 5,015 18,550 350 
*Svadney.. cece eee 81,375 37,990 14,100 
New Brunswick..... 87,455 55, 834 49,350 
Fredericton......... 22,260 1,400 17,800 
= MoOnctonesaaace: see 33,405 37, 660 1, 105 
*Saint Johbnias 0s 31,790 16,774 24,395 
Quebec............... 1,142,661 1,414, 261 1,396,380 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
NCUVOsee eee 741,630 | 1,033,065 565,045 
SOE DEC cae ema a: 139, 906 60,356 51,955 
Shawinigan Falls.... 43,735 17220 24,905 
*Sherbrooke......... 96, 690 180,000 14,650 
*Three Rivers....... 32,750 Sinolo 704, 200 
*Westmount.......... 87,950 86,300 35,625 
Ontario.............. 2,544,464 | 2,716,529 2,140, 766 
Belleville; sos 008 14,000 , 580 1,750 
*Branviord >. 1.2 16,089 9,640 17,399 
Chatham emacs .. 4; 19, 600 9,300 55575 
*Fort William........ 132,745 43,480 20,800 
Shatin tere ~ -eeneee 33,528 22.0 9,156 
*Guelph Aeccessee. 32,613 19,912 8,288 
ehiamiltones arc. 135,105 189,864 94,565 
PACINESTOM soe cee 150,955 36,395 27,095 
*Kateheners, &.. 22.00 91,438 129,728 42,002 
Lond oneiavernaeee. ke 65,370 179,885 82,970 
Niagara Falls....... 6,890 15,115 30,048 
SHAW Tides. aleanne 19,410 1,200 15,900 
SOtbawa view coos 180,505 223,00 351, 159 
Owen Sound........ 3,060 10,879 3,505 
*Peterborough....... 40, 238 18,484 11,160 
FPort Arcnur.qackaae 82,674 421,087 25,473 
PStratlordy, som. 14,957 6, 687 2,879 





Cities May 1937 | April 19837 | May 1936 
$ $ $ 

*St. Catharines...... 242,105 85,069 40,46¢ 

*Stp LbOmass. a5 Ser 5,016 1,812 2,2 
Sarmia- war peta 21,280 9,023 7, 763 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 59,910 43,640 39,945 
YToronto AA. Sth. 910,160 908 , 436 710, 734 

York and East 

York Townships. 110,890 236,559 439,890 
Welland )i.-ait. 1s oe 24,094 11,873 15,404 
*WAINCSOLs eee ce 98 , 680 58,409 108,350 
Riverside......... 7,175 6,300 4,850 
Wioodstoc kee... sae 75,976 10,300 11,443 
Manitoba............ 308, 260 287,100 340, 790 
*Brandonsst eu. eee 2,975 8,77 4,150 
St. Boniface......... 17,085 22,825 10,940 
*Winnipee. se... st 288 , 200 255,500 325, 700 
Saskatchewan....... 169, 889 142,956 57,955 
*Moose Jaw.........- 25, 653 5,910 5,735 
*Reginay wee. ee re 119,601 37,146 33,440 
‘Saskatoon. . 2.2 24,635 99,900 18,780 
Alberta. . o.cc.6..050606 229,784 263,574 139,131 
*Calvaryimens. oes 102,111 61,939 54,356 
*Hdmonton wea7.aen- 107, 150 155,880 63, 700 
Lethbridge......... 18, 863 42,405 16,665 
Medicine Hat....... 1,660 3,350 4,410 
British Columbia.... 654,311 | 1,041,718 554, 753 
Kamloops........-- 2,650 5,900 15,270 
Nanaimo........... 31,420 16,786 9,050 
*New Westminster... 63,350 53,600 26, 630 
Prince Rupert....... 2,845 500 4,125 
*Vancouvers.... io 509,710 922,620 452,410 
North Vancouver. 230 6,080 1,125 
SVAGLON ae eee ieee 44,106 36, 232 46,143 
Total—58 cities..... 5,399,489 | 6,098,036 4,836,358 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,823,288 | 5,573,004 4,114,489 








Meeting of Industrial Accidents Prevention 
Committee of the I.L.O. 


The Committee of the International Labour 
Office for the Prevention of Industrial Acci- 
dents met at the International Labour Office 
in Geneva from June 28 to 30. This Com- 
mittee is composed of experts from countries 
all over the world, who collaborate with the 
IL.O. in technical research into measures 
for decreasing the risks of accidents to which 
workers are exposed. It was this Committee 
which drew up the provisions for the safety 
of workers in the building industry which 
served as the basis of the important inter- 
national regulations adopted by the recent 
International Labour Conference in the form 
of a Convention and Recommendations. 


At the meeting held in June, the experts 
paid particular attention to the measures to 
be taken to avoid accidents in the use of 
ladders and trestles and in the handling of 
corrosive liquids, and to protect the hands 
and feet of steel and foundry workers. 


The Canadian expert present at this meet- 
ing was Mr. R. B. Morley, General Manager 
of the Industrial Accidents Prevention As- 
sociation, Toronto. 


According to a statement issued recently by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, gross reven- 
ues of Canadian railways for April, 1937, 
amounted to $29,458,482, or 13-1 per cent above 
the total of $26,049,673 for April, 1936. In- 
creased operating expenses took $2,159,372 
of this, leaving an increase in net operating 
revenues of $1,249,386. The operating income 
increased from $5,585,845 in 1936 to $3,856,580, 
or by $1,270,735. Freight traffic was heavier 
by 13-5 per cent and freight revenues in- 
creased by $3,082,222, or 15:4 per cent. Al- 
though passenger miles increased by 5:3 per 
cent passenger revenues were down by $1,196. 
The number of employees was increased from 
116,737 to 121,583, or by 4-2 per cent, and 
the total pay-roll was increased 8-1 per cent, 
or by $1,122,513. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1937 


Reporis of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


4 Piae Employment situation at the end of 
June was reported by the superintend- 
ents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Farm crops in the Maritime Provinces were 
progressing favourably. There had been an 
abundance of moisture and the outlook was 
good for a heavy hay crop. Green garden 
produce and strawberries also were plentiful. 
Fishing was only fair, full tides and strong 
winds having hampered the fishermen, particu- 
larly in bringing in their lobster traps. Logging 
was active, with many pulp cutters in the woods 
and heavy shipments were being made, by rail, 
of both hard and soft lumber, Coal mines in 
the New Glasgow area operated from three to 
six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from two to six 
days, with one mine idle all week. Manufac- 
turing plants were operating fairly steadily 
and saw mills were running night and day 
shifts in up-river districts. All buildings under 
construction were progressing favourably and 
highway work continued. Transportation, by 
rail and water, both freight and passenger, 
was brisk. Wholesale and retail trade was 
good, with collections favourable. A number 
of requests was received for household work- 
ers in the women’s division and placements 
were made. 

There were fewer calls for farm hands in 
the province of Quebec, but a marked im- 
provement was noted in logging. Mining also 
was active. Better conditions, likewise, were 
reported in manufacturing and prospects for 
the future were encouraging. Metals, tobacco, 
cigars, boots and shoes, clothing, and iron and 
steel industries were busier than formerly, 
while rubber was quiet, Montreal and Quebec 
city reporting the greatest amount of activity 
in industrial lines. Building construction was 
going forward briskly and considerable in- 
crease was shown in the construction of 
buildings, plants and railroads. Highway con- 
tractors also were placing many men at work 
on the roads, and other relief projects were 
receiving their quota of workers. Transporta- 
tion was heavy and trade was good. Orders 
for women for domestic service were numer- 
ous, especially for cooks, maids and char- 
women, with applicants numerous. 

A very heavy demand for experienced farm 
help throughout Ontario completely exhausted 
the supply of men available in many centres, 
but it was considered likely that the new regu- 
lations permitting relief recipients to retain 
their earnings while engaged on farms would 
reduce the number of unfilled orders. Wages 


were good, averaging from 20 to 30 dollars per 
month. Requests for fruit, vegetable and berry 
pickers, also tobacco workers and others for 
celery transplanting provided employment for 
a number of inexperienced hands. A shortage 
of pulp cutters likewise existed, with the result 
that logging orders were difficult to fill. Saw- 
mills were operating steadily. Mining was 
quiet, the only calls being those for surface 
labour, with many men available for this 
class of work. The improved industrial level 
was well maintained in manufacturing cen- 
tres. Peak staffs, with the exception of 
seasonal industries, seemed to have been 
reached and very little additional help was 
required. In the various fruit-growing dis- 
tricts, canning factories had started to increase 
production and during the next few weeks 
would likely be adding to their staffs. Several 
ex-service men had been placed in industries 
on probational training under the scheme of 
the Federal Government’s Veterans’ Assistance 
Commission. Activity in building lines con- 
tinued to increase and showed additional 
gains in employment for building mechanics. 
Highway construction was well under way, 
thus reducing the number of unemployed in 
the various municipalities in the vicinity of 
the work. Grain shipments were at a low ebb 
at Fort William, with no improvement ex- 
pected until the arrival of the new crop at the 
lake head, but at Windsor a large number of 
men was steadily employed loading boats. 
There were many calls for all classes of house 
workers, cooks-general, hotel and restaurant 
workers and berry pickers, but experienced 
domestic help was still difficult to obtain. 

The few calls received for farm hands in 
the Prairie Provinces were easily filled. Crop 
prospects in Manitoba were excellent. Good 
moisture conditions prevailed and in the ab- 
sence of disease, the outlook was favourable 
for a bumper crop, but elsewhere in the West 
continued drought and dust storms had dam- 
aged many acres of grain. Hay was almost 
a complete failure in many districts, and some 
of the farmers in the dried-out areas were 
already applying for work for themselves. 
Logging was fairly active, but experienced 
hands were difficult to obtain. Mining was 
quiet and manufacturing unchanged. Build- 
ing construction was slack, except at Wuinni- 
peg, and there was little call for help. A 
number of men, however, had been placed on 
highway work. Trade showed little change. 
In the women’s domestic section, a slight im- 
provement was noted though the demand for 
help was lighter than that of previous years. 
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There was little call for farm help in British 
Columbia, as rain had delayed haying opera- 
tions. Spraying of the fruit orchards had com- 
menced and the few requests for thinners 
were easily supplied. Early cherries had 
started coming in to the packing houses but 
were of poor quakty, thus fewer orders were 
received for packing-house employees. Rains 
had interfered with the strawberries, with an 
estimated loss of 15 per cent to most of the 
growers. This, however, would be counter- 
balanced by an increased loganberry and small- 
fruit crop. Some of the logging camps were 
operating on full time, but others were slack. 
Saw-mills were busy, but several shingle mills 
were operating with reduced crews. ‘Troll 
fishermen were getting big catches of spring 
salmon and reports stated that the fishing was 
better than that experienced for many years. 


Mining was active at Nelson, Penticton and 
Falkland, but quiet at Prince Rupert. Road 
and general construction work was somewhat 
more active, as considerable repair work was 
being done by the various municipalities on 
roads in the surrounding districts. At Prince 
Rupert, drydocks, shipyards and _ longshore 
workers were fairly busy, and at Victoria 
several ships were being loaded with lumber, 
but at Vancouver, shipping and longshore work 
was extremely quiet. Trade was fair. A good 
demand existed for cooks-general in the 
women’s section, with a scarcity of experienced 
help, but a number of women had found casual 
employment as berry pickers. Summer camps 
and hotels, also, were opening up and thus 
created an outlet for waitresses and kitchen 
help. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
June, 1937, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at 24th May showed little 
change on the whole as compared with 19th 
April. There was an improvement in em- 
ployment, between the two dates, in building 
and public works contracting, general engineer- 
ing, the distributive trades, hotel and boarding 
house service, and the road transport services 
outside the London area. There was also a 
seasonal improvement in agriculture and fish- 
ing. On the other hand, there were increases 
in the numbers recorded as unemployed in 
the coal mining, boot and shoe, woollen and 
worsted, textile bleaching, dyeing, etc., cotton, 
clothing, ship building and repairing, and iron 
and steel industries. In some of these in- 
dustries, particularly coal mining and woollen 
and worsted manufacture, employment on the 
date to which the figures relate was affected 
by holiday stoppages. 

It is estimated that at 24th May, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,887,000. This was 7,000 less 
than at 19th April, 1937, but 469,000 more 
than at 25th May, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployed (including those 
temporarily stopped) in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 24th May, 1937, was 10:9, 
as compared with 10-8 at 19th April, 1937, 
and 12-8 at 25th May, 1936. In Great Britain 
the percentage at 24th May, 1937, was 10-7, 


as compared with 10-5 at 19th April, 1937, 
and 12-6 at 25th May, 1986. 


At 24th May, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the Registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,173,802 wholly un- 
employed, 207,228 temporarily stopped, and 
70,300 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,451,330. This was 3,113 less than 
a month before, and 253,712 less than a year 
before. The total was made up of 1,151,867 
men, 36,420 boys, 224,715 women, and 38,328 
girls. 

The total of 1,451,330 persons on the regis- 
ters at 24th May, 1937, included 652,316 
persons with claims admitted for insurance 
benefit (of whom 2,359 had applications 
authorized for payment of unemployment 
allowances in supplementation of benefit), 
34,911 claimants whose position under the 
conditions relating to contributions paid and 
benefit received had not been determined, 
and 5,766 persons disqualified for short periods 
from receiving benefit (of whom 2,032 had 
applications authorized for payment of un- 
employment allowances). There were also 
601,312 persons (not included in any of the 
foregoing classes) with applications authorized 
for unemployment allowances, 2,190 persons 
with applications for unemployment allow- 
ances under consideration, and 154,835 other 
persons, of whom 32,939 were juveniles under 
16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the Registers of 
Employment Exchanges at 24th May, 1937, 
was 1,519,260, as compared with 1,525,708 at 
19th April, 1937, and 1,768,246 at 25th May, 
1936. 
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United States 


Employment and payrolls continued to 
expand from April to May, in the combined 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed monthly by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, according to a 
statement issued by Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor. 


Based on reports received by the Bureau, 
it is estimated that 77,000 workers were re- 
turned to employment over the month interval 
in the industries surveyed and that weekly 
payrolls were nearly $5,200,000 greater than 
in the preceding month. These gains continue 
the virtually unbroken successions of monthly 
increases which have been reported since the 
earlier months of 1936. 

Comparisons of employment and payrolls 
in these combined industries in May, 1937, 
with May, 1936, show an increase of more than 
1,450,000 workers over the year interval, and 
an increase of nearly $70,000,000 in weekly 
payrolls. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


The combined reports received from manu- 
facturing establishments employing approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the total number of 
factory wage earners of the country showed 
an increase of 0-1 per cent in employment 
from April to May and an increase of 0:2 
per cent in weekly pay rolls. These gains, 
while slight, are noteworthy as factory em- 
ployment has increased in May in only 6 
of the preceding 18 years for which data 
are available and pay rolls have increased in 
only 9 instances. 

The May factory employment index (102-2) 


stands above the level of any month since. 


November, 1929, and is 13-8 per cent higher 
than in May, 1936 (89:8). The May pay roll 
index (105-1) is above the level of any month 
since October, 1929, and shows an increase 
of 30-1 per cent over May, 1936 (80-8). 


Increased employment was reported in 50 
of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed 
and increased pay rolls were reported in 47 
industries. A seasonal increase of 18-0 per 
cent in employment was shown in the ice 
cream industry. Firms manufacturing rubber 
tires and tubes reported a gain of 15-1 per 
cent. Seasonal gains ranging from 3:2 per 
cent to 6:1 per cent were shown in the brick- 
tile-terra cotta, beet sugar, tin can, marble- 
slate-granite, beverage, and butter industries. 
Other industries reporting substantial gains 
in employment over the month interval were: 
electric- and steam-railroad car building (5:0 


per cent), engines-turbines-tractors (3-1 per 
cent), copper, lead, and zine smelting and 
refining (2:8 per cent), electrical machinery, 
apparatus, and supplies (2:7 per cent), and 
automobiles (2:7 per cent). Gains were noted 
in a number of industries manufacturing 
building materials and supplies. Im addition 
to the increases mentioned above in the brick- 
tile-terra cotta and marble-slate-granite indus- 
tries, gains were shown in cement (2:0 per 
cent), sawmills (1-8 per cent), structural metal- 
work (1:6 per cent), paints and varnishes 
(1-4 per cent), glass (1:3 per cent), plumbers’ 
supplies (1-0 per cent), and steam fittings and 
steam and hot water heating apparatus (0-3 
per cent). The blast furnace-steel works- 
rolling mill industry showed a gain of 1:5 
per cent in employment. Other industries of 
major importance in which gains were noted 
were: foundries and machine shops (1:9 per 
cent), baking (1:5 per cent), chemicals (1:3 
per cent), petroleum refining (1-3 per cent), 
slaughtering and meat packing (1:1 per cent), 
paper and pulp (0:9 per cent), and book and 
job printing (0-7 per cent). 


The most pronounced decreases in employ- 
ment from April to May were seasonal. in 
character. The fertilizer industry reported 
a decline of 30-3 per cent; cotton seed oil- 
cake-meal, 18-5 per cent; canning and pre- 
serving, 11-4 per cent; boots and shoes, 4:6 
per cent, and confectionery, 4:4 per cent. 
Radios and phonographs showed a decline of 
15-8 per cent, due primarily to strikes. Each 
of the 14 industries comprising the textile 
group reported declines in number of workers, 
with the exception of the cotton goods in- 
dustry, in which employment remained prac- 
tically unchanged. Seasonal recessions in em- 
ployment were shown in the following textile 
industries: millinery, 8-2 per cent; women’s 
clothing, 5-7 per cent; shirts and collars, 5-0 
per cent; and men’s clothing, 3-1 per cent. 
Employment in silk and rayon goods mills 
decreased 4-4 per cent over the month inter- 
val and the woollen and worsted goods and 
the knit goods industries reported declines 
of 1-7 per cent and 1-5 per cent respectively. 


The indexes of factory employment and 
payrolls are computed from returns sup- 
plied by representative establishments in 89 
manufacturing industries. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 
1923-1925, taken as 100. They have not been 
adjusted for seasonal variation. Reports were 
received in May, 1937, from 23,508 manu- 
facturing establishments employing 4,637,174 
workers, whose weekly earnings during the 
pay period ending May 15 were $122.804,195. 
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Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Twelve of the 16 non-manufacturing indus- 
triés surveyed showed gains in employment 
from April to May and 14 industries reported 
gains in payrolls. Comparisons with May, 
1936, showed gains in employment in each of 
these industries over the year interval, with 
the exception of anthracite mining. The in- 
dustries in which the most pronounced em- 
ployment gains were shown by these yearly 
comparisons were metalliferous mining (28-7 
per cent), private building construction (11-8 
per cent), telephone and telegraph (8-6 per 
cent), electric light and power and manu- 
factured gas (6:2 per cent), and wholesale 
trade (6-9 per cent). Increases of 5 per cent 
or more over the year interval were shown 
in quarrying and non-metallic mining, crude 
petroleum producing, laundries, brokerage, and 
retail trade. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade—Employment 
in wholesale trade establishments decreased 
1:6 per cent from April to May, according 
to reports supplied by 13,587 establishments 
employing more than 270,000 workers in May. 
While gains were reported in 18 of the 33 
branches of wholesale trade surveyed, seasonal 
declines in a number of lines resulted in a 
net decrease in employment for the whole- 
sale group as a whole. Among the lines of 
wholesale trade in which gains were reported 
over the month interval were food products 
(1-9 per cent), machinery, equipment and 
supplies (0:9 per cent), chemicals, drugs, etc. 
(0-8 per cent), electrical goods (0-6 per cent), 
hardware (0:4 per cent), and paper and paper 
products (0:4 per cent). Sharp seasonal cur- 
tailment was reported in the wholesale farm 
products group and also in the group of as- 
semblers and country buyers. Among the 
major lines of wholesale trade in which de- 
creased employment was shown were dry 
goods and apparel (0-6 per cent), petroleum 
and petroleum products (0:4 per cent), and 
groceries (0:2 per cent). 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
in May increased 0:9 per cent above the April 
level, according to reports received from 49,652 
establishments employing 857,985 workers in 
May. The increase was due primarily to 
expansion in the general merchandising group 
of retail stores, composed of department, 
variety and general merchandising stores and 
mail order houses, in which employment rose 
1-9 per cent. Other retail trade establish- 
ments showed a net increase of 0:6 per cent. 
Among the other lines of retail trade in which 
increased numbers of workers were reported 
over the month interval were hardware (2:8 
per cent), lumber and building materials (2-1 


per cent), furniture (1-4 per cent), automotive 
(1-3 per cent), apparel (0-7 per cent), and 
drug stores (0-4 per cent). Employment in 
food stores remained practically unchanged, 
while losses ranging from 0:1 per cent to 2:3 
per cent were shown in retail jewelry, wood- 
coal-ice, and farmers’ supplies stores. 


Public Utilities —Each of the 3 public utility 
industries surveyed showed increases in num- 
ber of workers from April to May, the gains 
bringing the May employment indexes to the 
highest levels in recent years. Employment 
in the telephone and telegraph industry in- 
creased 1-6 per cent over the month interval. 
Power and light companies reported a gain 
of 1-8 per cent in number of workers, the 
May level exceeding that of any month since 
September, 1931, and electric railroad and 
motor-bus operation and maintenance com- 
panies reported an increase of 0°5 per cent. 


Service Industries——A seasonal expansion of 
4-5 per cent in employment from April to 
May in the dyeing and cleaning industry 
raised the May index (88:8) above the level 
of any month since July, 1931. Laundries 
also reported a seasonal gain in employment 
(2-1 per cent). Insurance firms reported 0:4 
per cent. more employees in May than in the 
preceding month. Brokerage firms reported a 
loss of 1-3 per cent in employment, and year- 
round hotels showed a decline of 0-6 per cent, 
due primarily to labour difficulties in certain 
Pacific Coast hotels. 


Mining Industries—Employment in bitu- 
minous coal mining in May showed a partial 
recovery from the sharp decline registered in 
the preceding month, the increase of 6-8 per 
cent in employment over the month interval 
being coupled with a rise of 25-1 per cent 
in payrolls. Quarries and non-metallic mines 
reported a seasonal expansion of 3-4 per cent, 
the gain bringing the May index above the 
level reported in May of any year since 1931. 
Metal mines also continued to expand their 
working forces, the gain of 2:7 per cent con- 
tinuing the almost unbroken expansion which 
has been shown since July, 1935, and raising 
the May, 1937, index (78-3) to the highest 
point reached since August, 1930. Employ- 
ment in the crude-petroleum producing indus- 
try rose 0-9 per cent from April to May, con- 
tinuing the succession of gains which have 
been shown for the preceding 4 months. Anth- 
racite mines reported a decrease of 5-5 per 
cent in employment, coupled with a decline 
of 30-5 per cent in payrolls. These de- 
creases were due primarily to strikes in cer- 
tain mines and holiday observance during the 
May 15 pay period. 
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Private Building Construction—A further 
expansion in employment and payrolls was 
shown in the private building construction 
industry between April and May. Employ- 
ment rose 7°8 per cent over the month interval 
and payrolls increased 13-3 per cent, according 
to reports received from 9,312 contractors 
employing 119,086 workers in May. Employ- 
ment in this industry in May, 1937, was 11-8 
per cent higher than in May, 1936, and pay- 
rolls showed an increase of 29-3 per cent over 
the year interval. The reports received from 
co-operating firms cover only employees en- 
gaged in erecting, altering and _ repairing 
private buildings and do not include projects 
financed by Public Works Administration or 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds or 
regular appropriations of the Federal State 
and local governments. 


Pusutic EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on projects of The Works 
Program was 3,034,000 in May, a decrease of 
147,000 compared with April. Of the total 
number of workers engaged on the program 
2,145,000 were working on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration. Pay- 
roll disbursements during the month for all 
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workers employed on The Works Program 


totalled $132,177,000. The value of material 
orders placed amounted to $35,569,000. 

During May approximately 201,000 workers 
were employed on _ construction projects 
financed from funds provided by the Public 
Works Administration. This was an increase 
of 9,000 or 5 per cent compared with the 
number working in April. Of the total em- 
ployees 64,000 were engaged on _ projects 
financed by funds provided by the National 
Industrial Recovery Act and 137,000 on pro- 
jects financed from funds provided by the 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 
and 1936. Payroll disbursements during May 
on all projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration totalled nearly $15,173,000 and 
orders were placed for materials valued at 
more than $27,342,000. 

There were 349,000 workers employed on 
emergency conservation work in May, a de- 
crease of 20,000 compared with April. This 
decrease was caused by the end of an enlist- 
ment period and primarily affected the num- 
ber of enrolled workers and reserve officers. 
Small increases, on the other hand, were 
registered in the number of educational ad- 
visers and supervisory and technical employees. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


bye Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lapour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 


no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1980, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
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and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 


“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 19380 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 


The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it -contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have re- 
cently been executed by the Government of 
Canada :— 
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NATIONAL Harsours BoarpD 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 


Construction of an extension to the wharf, 
sections 48 and 49, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Angus Robertson Lim- 
ited, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 17, 
1937. Amount of 
$414,711. 


in the contract as follows:— 


contract, approximately 


A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksimit hoch. mrnays «tos chic «cco $0 60 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper..............+ 0 45 8 44 
FOSEMCNA Ne RRR Oe clark ole no ots 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement fmisherss. a: sisscctss cre oes 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
SLOTS —-SLGUIN ee cie's cceiee' ces se 6 0 65 8 44 
ZAS OMCICCLR Cay. > ost eee scies 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas or electric 0 50 8 44 
Crane Operator. ..c.scscceks dees on 0 55 8 44 
PDiversant Baycol oee ose 14 00 8 44 
per day 
* Divers, CONGETE® deocc ech ccc ce ec. 0 8 44 
*(Full days’ s pay to be allowed per day 
whether employed full or part 
time.) per hour 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
DDTRVErS: Ava ctst eae est ck nc sees ee 0 40 8 44 
DOrerunnersge. tesco cee ck cece ce «., 0 50 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam: 
(aren) (Ohalis0e Og cama Oe 0 65 8 44 
SLOUTITOLO Nectar totes tee ele ceca soe 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 50 8 44 
H oist operator, gas or electric...... 0 50 8 44 
Tbabourers sat sseernie ike cnrenceins 0 40 8 44 
MACHINISUBY. fyanacledocemuteiew sueee 0 65 8 44 
Motor boat operators............-. 0 45 8 44 
Motorstrucksdrivierssss.0ecs os oe 0 45 8 44 
. T. driver and truck—1 to 2 tons 1 45 8 44 
3 tons..... 1 95 8 44 
A Silex 2 45 8 44 
iy mate 2 95 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface, temporary 
WODK) ents nc eee ci geet me 0 55 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 50 8 44 
Pumpmen ee 28.90, se eee 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
Interchangeably such tools as: 
broad-axe, hammer, crosscut saw, 
SUSE AAZO)s. tee oe eee: 0 50 44 
Watehmen... {'2... atleast . . 0 35 44 


Welders and burners (on steel erec- 
GARONA) tee aris eet ee ce ata ce we vac 


So 
far) 
So 
foe} CO CO CO 
cS 
ts 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Strengthening of sections 38, 39 and 40 of the 
wharf, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, The Foundation Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 19, 
1937. 
$37,187. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Amount of contract, approximately 


in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBISGKSInit hod cacecee r ac ee ore $0 60 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cemient fxnisherse@..). 0) ccaceer 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
AGOrS—-SUCAML. ee. so cb pease 0 65 8 44 
G45 OF ClCCLTIG. linc onc ass 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas or elec- 

TH Osea SSR EIS caches: MRRP ROE ee 0 50 8 44 
Crane Operatorsi. .......5e0ce000s 0 55 8 44 
5 Dai SLe pape ne (ea eee ale ie Sa 8 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
DD ruleronnerss eee Wee ee ohn scs ache 0 50 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

Three or more drums............ ONS 8 44 
Miremenwstationary:.....006.c...se. 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 44 
WADOULEES sont i Oh feo ck oe cece 0 40 8 44 
Maeninists st-< ate Mactctrod hsarstitoers 0 65 8 44 
Motor truckidrivers...¢.0hs..<s0.- 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

bands 26bons aeOeks ocias ebayer 1 45 8 44 

SALONS fod. AW verse tebe acters... 2 1 95 8 44 

ARECONS AS. talc RoBi rede srochersios ls 2 45 8 44 

OMEONS. ORS fa. Aa AM craves ote aor ees 2 95 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface—temporary 

Wild dls. aie Nee cc Be ae ween 0 55 8 44 
PUIMDMNEN: sot. Ao eh ncc esses 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Watchmen ct co ccptononciobiaee e se 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 
Construction of a motor garage at the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals Depot, Barriefield, 
Ont. 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
contract, June 14, 1937. 
$51,694. 


in the contract as follows:— 


Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
Date of 
Amount of contract, 


A fair wages schedule was inserted 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmithsatereace. coe ae 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper... =s.0. cere. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 95 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenterson to en tee hee. 0 80 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
DUCATI. 2. NL et ee See's, ts as 0 65 8 44 
Gasorielectric Ws hash ees 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. OF55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
TDEIVEDS WAS rears ee ce ec es are 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas or elec.. 0 50 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drum........... 0 65 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 50 8 44 
Hlectricians: .c.)e yar ee e 0 70 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Labourers: gc. tee scious. Sen ee 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 70 8 44 
Machinistp's... (eicbin 2 svars cad ene 0 70 8 44 
Motor truckidrivers... oot eh eee nee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
LAGOONS. 5s. oeey tt: heist = Sen 1 45 8 44 
MVOUS sare ce, hale Mee he on LR ARS 1 95 8 44 
AStONS Won) Ane ek cs. eee RS 2 45 8 44 
OLCONS as vanic es ec ths Sere eee ee 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers. = 0 He, Woe sh. accom eek 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators. .garoline......... 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel Engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
e ranemen,.......... 0 70 8 44 
Hf Firemen (9)... 5 oee enn 0 55 8 44 
Cement, finisher... 5:2: ee 0 95 8 44 
tonecutters.+..a0.s.. otek ee eek 0 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tiletetticrs=. 4: Ge pee ke 0 95 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 45 8 44 
MEAUCOINAD 5. ere. o ee een 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of 17 buildings and of concrete 
traverses at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Parfitt Bros. Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 2, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $188,380. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows :-— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 44 
Blacksmithsnssa, scat Goes cee 0 75 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 0 50 8 44 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters % Jeeccicss potent eee 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers |.2./:5 .cekuen see 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator—Gas or electric............. 0 55 8 44 
CAMS. Us Stonnkitet mere 0 70 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 44 
EIVETS sc. te ees « eae eae nen 0 45 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
Sine] esa Tuma see aero 0 70 8 44 
FE WOOD INOECIGTUINS yee oe eee 0 90 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas or electric.... 0 60 8 44 
TULCGtrICianss. hatte: «crac eeneee he crc O75 8 44 
Firemen—Stationary............-- 0 50 8 44 
IQ DOUTETS, ee ue ciate saetysitce te caer oe 0 45 8 44 
bathers sinetals rss tere oe cien eke 0 70 8 a4 
Batherst wood... ss wit tees 0 65 8 44 
Machinists. thins ciel oopnre. oe 0 75 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..............+- 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Tan: DitOnset ser aecientas cee ee ee 1 50 8 44 
3 tons : 2 00 8 44 
4 tons 2 50 8 44 
5 tons 3 00 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
(Plasterers. i cee ee ateereter ee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 55 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............+. 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas...........2+ 1 12} 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 12% 8 44 
“ cranemen.........--. 0 90 8 44 
f firemen... hese eee 0 74% 8 44 
Stonecutters tee5 tae ane eee 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 00 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters, helpers (all men as- 
signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) 0 55 8 44 
Watchmant) 22 tenes 0 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be econ- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a hydraulic fill at the 
R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 2, 19387. Amount of 
contract, approximately $41,250. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the ocntract as fol- 


lows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour ot wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
ISTA@ KAT eee seer tte eee cones $0 75 8 44 
BOgtinen. .., Amen. 1es. de as 0 45 8 44 
(Warnentersunn: Meee i oo, 0 80 8 44 
SDiverseee sete ee ee 20 00 8 44 
per day 
*Diver’s tender.. 7 00 8 44 
* Full day’s pay ‘to be ‘allowed, 
whether employed full or part 
time. per hour 
BTCCIriGIans. + eae oe. ees ot 1 00 44 
La bOuUnersnqat ae ose ae ere eais eS: 0 45 44 
SIS TE) ONT AL EST RA eos =, RE NN ee 0 75 44 


Motor boat operator............... 
Wharf and dock builders........... 
Welders (acetylene and electric).. 

WiaiGhinanenaeeee et, diner en nce 


o 
or 
Oo 
G9 CO CO OO GO 00 GO 
= 
ts 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


per month 
Dredge Crew (hydraulic dredge)— | and board 
Captamn hse ee Sy Ler an $175 75 8 hr. day 
Chief engineers... oh ces. oe ose 166 25 8 : 
Second engineer.................. 128 25 Sivas 
ILCVerIMAN Ga Ae ae ae ake ors 128 25 Sie 
MALONE ee ents 128 25 Rirne 
Blacksmith cise r et ts te ee 109 25 Seas 
(CEU STEO ees ae ee eee 85 50 Sans: 
Onereqre te wee no 75 00 Serres 
BITeMAane. ooo ees es 70 00 So meee 
Weckinand ss sete cee ees 65 00 se 
OOK Ma thee ties cules 80 75 ae pe 
IASSISUAN TL COOK. aie ie hee, eee: 55 00 Br 
Tugboat Crew— 

Class A—Captain................ 200 00 gry 
Rngineer:...8e8. eae: 190 00 Sige a < 
@lass B—Captain......:25.0325.- 190 00 Sores. 
FINGMEEr NA Geer aes 180 00 ich we 
Class C—Captain................ 180 00 Sens 
ne ineen mere ae ates oe 170 00 Ser a 

Per hour 
Nreniancere ert tere es ies 0 56 Shee 
Weckhand 4) eect sce ee 0 54 Seer 
Scowmant ecco aos 0 54 Saree 


Installation of a lighting system in the main 
Drill Hall of the Armoury at Saint John, N.B. 
Name of contractor, Mr. George Mackie, 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, June 10, 
1937. Amount of contract, $1,588. A _ fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


$0 65 8 44 


Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
0 40 8 44 


NG OYCUENE See thal. A NOSE eee 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of a heating system in the 
R.C.S.M.E. and Orderly Room, Wellington 
Barracks, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Barrett & O’Regan, Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, June 11, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,447. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates |F, Hours} 

Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 

not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Bigeks mitt hich dee. Wer. aivoadoleeye esac $0 70 44 
Blacksmith sihelper.... 3s. 8ecsaccn 0 45 44 


Bricklayer and holJow tile layer.... 
Brick and hollow tile layer’s helper 


(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 44 
@WomoentlnISHers.y 4.6 tones ance 0 60 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 


Driver, horse and €art...t..o.0+ 0 55 44 
ED cHUCEs aac Stone ore ee ches 0 40 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 80 44 
ADOULErS ate. eae shee re 

iathers; metals; ose. cee coe eee 0 60 44 
IMIS CERISE Ris saetceuc, Wawa 0 70 44 


WaMbLersuSDEAS) i. -t.4.ct ose s,s diese 
Painters and glaziers 
Hee CROTS LIM como the came can acl 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Roofers, felt and gravel, patent..... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
WitGGli man a svcchic os diitte Cea te ee 





Oo 
ee 
oS 
GO GO 00 GD CO GO GO GO GO GO GO GO GO GO 00 GO GO GO G0 GO CO 
ee 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of stop butts and excavation 
of Markers’ Shelters at the Camp at Valcartier, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. J. E. A. 
Roberge, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 
11, 1937. Amount of contract, $3,198. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Driver, team and wagon........... $0 65 8 44 
OTe Pes tite ate ae ee eres 0 40 8 44 
Motor Gruckrdriver:. kes seeeos oe oe 0 45 § 44 
M. T. driver and 3 ton truck....... 1 95 8 44 
Shovel operators—gasoline......... 0 85 8 44 
TA DOURETE AS e439 a.rs.s cece taleee 0 40 8 44 
M. T. driver and 1 or 2 ton truck... 1 45 8 44 
Watchman..... eegite., SETS. Timea 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Installation of refrigerating equipment in 
Barrack Block No. 2 at Barriefield, Ont. Name 
of contractor, the Kelvinator of Kingston, Ltd., 
Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, June 14, 
1937. Amount of contract, $2,335. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ $0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers................ 0 70 8 44 
HlGebricigns. .t aceon. ons < fees eee 0 70 8 44 
WA DOUTEYS: |. dhe acies.c css nee 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Hand 2itOns.. Retest ccetr omc ol te 1 45 8 44 
SIbONS. Se ye eee ae wee 1 95 8 44 
Driver, team wagon.:...J)........ 0 75 8 44 
PIVEN: deo Oh re Le ee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of kitchen equipment 
in the Sergeants’ Mess, R.C.C.S. Depot, Barrie- 
field, Ont. Name and address of contractors, 
Geo. R. Prowse Range Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, June 16, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $3,600. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract applicable to the 
installation work, as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
LGCETIGIANS c.eUk ee eae > Goes 0 70 8 44 
WUAWOULCT Bra Force acc oclaies cece 0 40 8 44 
PSIMGETA Pete Jos Coe is tae oe abe 0 70 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


installation of Refrigerating 
Equipment in the Officers’ Mess, R.C.CS. 
Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of contractors 
The Kelvinator of Kingston, Ltd., Kingston, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 10, 1937. Amount 


Supply and 


of contract, $983. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also included in the contract for 
the installation of this equipment. 

Supply and installation of kitchen equip- 
ment in Barrack Block No. 2, Barriefield, Ont. 
Name of contractors, George R. Prowse Range 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 21, 1987. Amount of contract, $8,750. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was also 
included in this contract, for the installation 
work. 

Supply and installation of kitchen equipment 
in the Officers’ Mess, R.C.C.S. Depot, Barrie- 
field, Ont. Name of contractors, George R. 
Prowse Range Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 21, 19387. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,900. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract for the 
installation work. 

Supply and erection of a steel water storage 
tank at Dundurn Camp, Dundurn, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Horton Steel Works Ltd., 
Bridgeburg, Ont. Amount of contract, $12,375. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract for the erection work as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
ot wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not Less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Boilermakerst ..asespasese site cseaces $0 70 8 44 
Carpenterss :: tasamuatmaacec bs cones. 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths) hs caaccmads sche ck ce cee 0 65 8 44 
Cementsinishersz, aue..cc checnoe. 0 60 8 44 
ement and concrete mixer oper- 

AtOP—StCAMiacnaaaisciecters As oes oe 0 70 8 44 

Gas or electric............ 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas or elec.. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
IDVEVGES cosets oe ee core Sree: 0 40 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Hor? drimss: Raed. doe daltoons 0 70 8 44 

S/CEUMNS OF MOre.< eer et ee ee 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas or electric..... 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 80 8 44 
Fireman—stationary.............+- 0 50 8 44 
Labourers.’ 2-0 ee... aa eee ne 0 40 8 44 
Machinists aun sostentominin. iosmionk 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck driver ms... crests. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

dcsnd: 2 tons sie. .cssise. team ale ies 1 45 8 44 

S tons ae aie LRN eo oO 1 95 8 44 

ALONS Set core eee ee rer eee eee 2 45 8 44 

SiCODS haashds hoes ees he ee 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............-- 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

TIVOM) cee he he coe ete Teeatio eetioe eneee 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Watchman: .42n ster ses ane 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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~ Renewal of the roof of the Drill Hall at 
Bridgewater, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. 
L. G. Oikle, Bridgewater, NS. Date of con- 
tract, June 24, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$1,234. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Roofers (asphalt shingles).......... $0 50 8 44 
AL POU CCHSH Se. 5 okie cvs Ole esters -o i 0 50 8 44 
Laborers ic 26th eee ede oF eleven. 0 30 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 


Sg 
CJN.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of mechanical and 
electrical equipment for the sewage lift at 
Dundurn Camp, Sask. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Shannon Bros., Saskatoon, Sask. Date 
of contract, June 25, 1937. 
tract, $4,290. 
serted in the contract for the installation work 
as follows :— 


Amount of con- 
A fair wages schedule was in- 








Rates Hours 

of wages of labour 

Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 


ast tH Peta ey Hee, A Bods Paneer 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 70 8 44 
DiADOULreTS pete Mucte decors 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..............-- 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and 1-2 tons 

ETUCIC? See. SS oocteroilens oo 1 45 8 44 
MGCHINIStS:. & eee idee te fewer cor ore 0 70 8 44 
Watchmen sas. Seechica oaeke ada 0 35 8 44 


———————E—E—E———E—EE——————————————————— OI 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
oniy and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. : : 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of refrigerating 

equipment in the Barrack Block, R.C.A-F. 

Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name of contractors, 

O. Maheu & Fils, Ltd., Embrun, Ont. Date of 
41473—7 


contract, June 22, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$1,005. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract for the installation work as 
follows :— 








Rates Hours 
of wages | of labour 
Trade or class of iabour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 83 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
Electricians0.34 Mikes se es Le 0 70 8 44 
habourers.24 nents. esl oe Sea 0 40 8 44 
Painters. asset as Pete ae 0 65 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and installation of air-conditioning 
equipment in the Photographic Laboratory at 
the R.C.A.F. Station, Rockcliffe, Ont. Name 
of contractor, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 28, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $6,060. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
of wages of labour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... $0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............-- O75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 83 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 70 8 44 
Ta OUTCLAH sich 2 Oe. Ccrcetotinnersistcuers's 0 40 8 44 
IMOtOrGLUC Ariyer. asthe ae dees 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck, 1 to 

DELOUS Ae. Sao e ORE DAG 6 eos 1 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 


. 


any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. : 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of one general service launch, 
38 feet, powered with 2 engines, at Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Boeing Aircraft 
of Canada Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, June 17, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$14,641. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
of wages of 1abour 
Trade or class of labour not less not more 
than than 
per hour per day 
Blaekemithses.c.ac. ass sae cion soe $0 673 8 
Caulkers—wood.............0.205- 0 674 8 
Joiner st LF 37 Re A ee 0 673 8 
MaChinists..-t..; et he cee 0 673 8 
Pipemtters:... ts. cea tis oie cee 0 673 8 
PTSCtTLICIANS Pete ce emt cece: 0 673 8 
PAU Era Tee eke teeeiaiensie ste: 0 673 8 
Shp wT es des och faa tera aweies 0 674 8 
WEGOULELS epee ca criare cies Ghee 0 50 8 


: N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per weak, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, Etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of June, 1937, for the 
manufacture and repair of various classes of 
equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Marconi type transmitters,etc.|Canadian Marconi Co., Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q 
Rolls of films, Aero, Panchro- 


SOIT HOA eR en ae SEE © Canadian Kodak Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 
letontesdsy nt Sea oe Se ee ee Morton Engineering & Dry 


Dock Co., Ltd., Quebec,P.Q 
Floats, complete with chassis, 
water rudders, ete.......... Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q 
Parachutes, complete with 
harness and travelling bags.|Irving Air Chute Co., Ltd., 
~ Bridgeburg, Ont. 


TOMAS A Oo aeee cee. Ee ce Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Lon- 
geuil, P 
Girder Box Bridge, structural 
BLCCl Pek te eee td tees Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Arm) chairs, €asy.0......<4s Farquharson-Gifford Co.,Ltd. 


Stratford, Ont. 
Drill jackets and trousers.... eee Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


nt. 
Melton cloth, drab........... Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 
Blueiserge 4... uecag ese Rosamond Woollen Co., Ltd., 


Almonte, Ont. 
Rings, bands, driving, copper, 


forsehellle wane cee: Martin Kiely Co., Ltd., Mont- 

real, P.Q. 

Hekakayadrillnoes we. dyacte. See. The Montreal Gotton Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Drabreloths< .Bans cut week Rosamond Woollen Co.,Ltd., 
Almonte, Ont. 

Blacliclothit . och tes The Dominion Woollens & 
Worsteds, Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 

EMannelevestSare is. oe. cera The Jones Tent & Awning Co., 
Vancouver, 

Oilskin coats, long.... |The J. F. Creaser Co., Ltd., 
La Have, N.S. 

Tents, with flys............... Ss. “ie Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 

nt. 

Drabiserge Rennes... a ase The Rosamond Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Almonte, Ont. 

Blievsergenags... ene Dominion Woollens & Wor- 
steds Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 

Waterproof cloth............. Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Galt, Ont. 

Waterproot clotht.s-. cece eee Canadian Industries Ltd., New 
Toronto, Ont. 

Bluetrieveuc at etoseaaee hoe The Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 
Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 

TW PabulTieZzer sass coe te eaten ae J. A. Humphrey & Son, Ltd., 


Moncton, N.B. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 
Lining serge, drab............ Downs, Coulter & Co., Ltd., 
Trenton, Ont. 
Blue overallsies 234.0 cee: Piguntels Men’s Wear, Hali- 
ax 
Bluewoverallas sa. seeisaesee Gault Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 


Aviation suits, summer and 
Winter nciren sae woeee ne aes Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


nt. 
Drawers and vests, summer..|C. Turnbull & Co., Galt, Ont. 
Singlets and shorts, drill...... oa Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 


Coulter Copper & Brass Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Black -boots! sastseeseres eee The Tebbutt Shoe & Leather 
Co., Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Breeches, drab, without stripe|S. de ‘Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


Gi. 
Breeches, drab, with stripe...|S. ee Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Serge trousers, blue........... Ss. aes Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


Respirators, anti-gas—parts. . 


Serge trousers, drab.......... The Workmen Uniform Co. bes 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Azrcraft 


Construction of 11 Blackburn “Shark II” 
Aircraft. Name of contractors, Boeing Air- 
craft of Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, June 2, 1937. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
Engine Assembly— day week 
att enn ss) saree per aees eestor. = $0 70 |All hours 
Hit ter-esielp Checdvesmermeriseerraderotue 0 45 not more 
Machinist iertrsss os doscccuien 0 75 than 48 per 
Machinist's: helper. jaa. <io.c.6s «+ 0 45 week 
Machine operators............... 0 60 
Sandblastexns eee. sso. 5ee 0 65 
Malbourersd<.. weet © odes oes 0 40 
Airframe Construction and Assembly 
Hort tern@AwHs) Seeger Pores fos th $0 70 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.)............ 0 45 
Machimnis toiect oc oc Ss chin seas 0 75 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 45 
Machine operator..........-..++- 0 60 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 70 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 45 
Welder: 4. OR & 2 gag eacte 0 70 
Welderis:helper.0....<.. 5 twos srgents 0 45 
Biléctriciant sae thesteciidocd- abe 0 75 
Electrician’s helper.............. 0 45 
Painter and doper......... mei. det 0 65 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 0 45 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 45 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 35 
Upholstererwiwey «5... see 0 65 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 45 
Sandublastepy.cessn wens. be eer 0 65 
Mabouretwaaccack «sons dae eee 0 40 
TGVCCEON, gdhaick cles atierctomiiagrs ardetous 0 70 
Erectorsihbelpersixgcne.na dev omcudent 0 45 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 70 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 45 
FUIVOLLCTS nem. b Ss icaake omek ese ave 0 60 
Rivetters’ helpers ice ses fates 0 45 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age): 
Ist-year., SSSA eee een $0 25 
QO ViCaT a Mos © sey ereas er 0 30 
OL VEAP eee tee. 0 40 


Note—Only one helper to be employed to each| journey~ 
man. 
Not more than one apprectice to be employed to each 5 
journeymen. 
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Construction of two “Stranraer” Boat Sea- 
planes. Name of contractors, Canadian Vick- 
ers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
June 4, 1937. Amount of contract, $319,200. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine Assembly— 
Batter (A.B) ees. to. bs SMsene's $0 60 Hours not 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.)............ 0 40 | more than 
Machinists: ..6e.ee asa. eT 0 65 | 48 per week 
Machinist’s helper.....:...:..:-: 0 40 
Machine operators............... 0 50 
pandblasters@y mae... eee. 0 55 
Be bourersihi ete We. 3c. bees es 9 0 35 
Airframe construction and Assembly. 
Hitters(Ase) Sees. ae sees $0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.)............ 0 40 
Machimst.¢. (98 to. sc cacne Sek oes 0 65 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 
Machine operator................ 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 60 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 
Welder rnd. Oe oe dis cose, 2 0 60 
Welder’s helper.................. 0 40 
Bilectriciany aia oad, do sso: 0 65 
Electrician’s helper.............. 0 40 
Painter and doper................ 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 0 40 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 40 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 30 
Wpholsterers We Mee ais ee 2 2 0 55 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 40 
pand blasters... eee eet le 0 55 
baboureriicce ene eves. bediion: 0 35 
Erectors Be. ee: en 0 60 
Erector’s helper................. 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s helver..... 0 40 
RIV OEECTSH AEE AGS erie eles SIRI 0 50 
Rivetters’ helpers............... 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age): 
IStEVeCar eee MRS See e tons ote $0 20 
Qn VEAL. nae tebe te fess 0 25 
SLOSV CAL tte tier et casas 0 35 


Nerr.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
No more than one apprentice to be employed to each five 
journeymen. 


Correction: The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in the contract for 
twenty Tiger Moth Aeroplanes awarded on 
April 27, 1937, to the DeHavilland Aircraft 
of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., and not that 
shown in error on page 567 of the May issue 
of the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 
Engine, No. 2167/828. Name of contractors, 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 5, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $1,294.71. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 

Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 
Engine No. 2150/824. Name of contractors, 
Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


41473—74 


Date of contract, June 22, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $1,318.85. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 
Overhaul of Wasp series C Engine Y/39/1222. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 22, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $2,552.05. The preceding fair wages 
schedules was also inserted in this contract. 


Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, Etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of June, 1937, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Supplies Ordered Contractor 
Meta] dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, 
CLP OR aie een a ie ten ae Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. 
(also repairs thereto)....... Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Canadian General Rubber Co., 
Galt, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... London Shirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carruers’ uniforms...... Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... ce Bros., Ltd., London, 
nt. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 
nt. 
Mail bag fittings... 3.5.00" 72. Smallman & Ingram Ltd., 
London, Ont. 
MaiMbagtittings..2...5...5: Tees Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
MaiPbas fittings.............. Mayer Sealing Devices Reg’d, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
IViaTIG DAOC LIN OS sn versie ae aeiciee Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Stamping machines, ete...... eae Works Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 
DCA CA Etna Abe stirs ea ho ote Pritechard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter box locks.............. Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a laboratory addition to the 
Flaxmill (Fibre Division), Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. G. A. Crain & Sons, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 16, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $3,180 and unit prices for additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Rates — Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator, gas. or 
@lSCtric: ...2 Leeks sk eee $0 50 44 
Cement. finisher... 2tne cams ome 0 60 44 
Stonemasons: sce he ce eee ee 0 90 44 


Stonemason’s helper (mixing and 
tempering’ mortar)....3.2..--+-.- 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helper 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Structural steel workers............ 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Latherssmetalyy j te aiioa eae: 
PPIASL CLOTS net puta a eer ME: 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 
perinomateriall sees. eke «> 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Eabourers 2:82 ep sik. sare eae ie 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Driver 


0 83 


oooco°co 
we em POO OTP SI 


Oo 
~I 
Crv9r ooconwdce o 
CO CO GO CO CO GO CO CO CO CO CO CO GO GO 0D GO OO CO CO co CO Co G0 CO 
> 
— 


Motor truck. driversaad a. ehcst eee 44 
Motor truck driver and truck, 1 to 

Dr BODS: ee aC aM eee alc Bes 1 44 
Watchman rr reuy ke-vedrac eae nae aeean 0 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 


than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Ahousat, Comox- 
Alberni District, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Wm. E. Bond and John L. Gibson, of 
Tofino and Ahousat (respectively), B.C. Date 
of contract, May 25, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,700. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

: } day week 

Piletdriverstoreman.......2s9s0ch eer $1 123 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 00 8 44 
Pilerdriverimane tet ceaneee 0 90 8 44 
Boommanweai4: 658. NIee oe oe 0 90 8 44 
IBrid zeman cm orkcie ran eee ere 0 90 8 44 
NINO NT Ses Pee one eae 0 65 8 44 
LADOULer= wo te oe ee 0 40 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf and warehouse ex- 
tension at Wallaceburg, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, P. G. Piggott Lumber Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, June 15, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,509.80. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmith: \..as. $8 o6bo lode $0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas or electric 0 45 8 44 
Crane, operator BEtAa. 8c ot cnadect 0 50 8 44 
Drivers 5s See es een Os3s5 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 65 8 44 
Firemen, stationary......:........ . 0 40 8 44 
Labourers sb) ey es ioc ee sais: 0 35 8 44 
Motortruck driver... 4.65. s0.3- 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Liand2-COns: fee eo Whit hace 1 40 8 44 
OsPONS yer wee ERR ere Seem cas be 1 90 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............-. 0 55 8 44 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver firemen!) 5 toe. 4.0 oe 0 40 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ANd, AULECD) Acta carretera ree 0 42 8 44 
Watchmen ieee. aencil do vecmeee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation, 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Redredging two areas at entrance to harbour, 
South Ingonish, NS. Name of contractors, 
Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, June 5, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $14,620. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Richibucto, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Denis LeBlanc and Philip M. 
Leger, respectively of Buctouche and Mont- 
carmel, N.B. Date of contract, June 1, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $12,900. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging inside the harbour at Port Elgin, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, A. B. McLean 
& Sons, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, May 29, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $4,077.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Bathurst, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Hali- 
fax, N.S. Date of contract, June 4, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $19,525. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 
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Dredging work at Douglastown, Northumber- 
land Co., N.B. Name of contractors, Mari- 
time Dredging & Supply Co., Newcastle, N.B. 
Date of contract, June 18, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,000. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Chenal du Moine, P.Q. 
Name of contractors Manseau Shipyards Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, June 18, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $10,531.27. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging work at Lunenburg, N.S. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dredging Co., Ltd., Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, June 18, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,217.04. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging work at Sarnia, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Chatham Dredging & General 
Contracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date 
of contract, June 19, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $6,900. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a wharf extension at Mar- 
souins, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Adelard Belanger, Sayabec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 19, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,234.80. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 

Machimste.ct . Soe seeds oe we tee $0 55 8 4 
Blackemithd. teers toe ache teen 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper’? ...j...¢..... 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 


hammer, broad-axe, cross-cut 

SAW AUPE Adz) Ma seeded fo J 0 374 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Drivere Seen iA Mee. ee 0 30 8 44 
Driblaainnensha erase Ss ese. oes 0 40 8 44 
ORIN Clee ee areca toes fae eae 0 30 8 44 
Firemans es fae eee: le ok keke 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Motoritrick driver 6... .c<or0.oee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

DtOistOns Avera. lace. core 1e35 8 44 

GUL ORS et cate oe ion Pare 1 85 8 44 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
HAMIOUTCRS eee a ee ee 0 30 8 44 
Watchman te ences ctr eee ee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Dredging work at Lauzon, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, The C.S. Boone Dredging & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $19,830.60. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 21, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,014.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging work at Kincardine, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Wm. L. Forrest, Goderich, Ont. 
Date of contract, June 22, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,668. The General 


Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies ) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of June, 1937, for 
various classes of equipment and supplies, all 
of which were subject to the “B” labour con- 


ditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council :— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Dunnaresbarsiccccnc covers oer space Carson Co., Ltd., Ottawa 
nt. 

SGATIOL GUMICS ies atenaer are The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Peanackets: 4). sett sve A sree The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

Brown serge jackets.......... Firth Bros., Ltd., Hamilton, 


Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Porquis Junction, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Victor Brander and Charles 
Shier of Cochrane, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 21, 1987. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $4,400. A fair wages schedule was 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 


day week 
Common labour. ses. ae eee $0 35 44 
Axemeny: bce. Ors. Ste eee 0 40 44 
PEFAOLOTIOTI Verse: anus oko ee 0 45 44 
Motoritruckidriverswiai.). 200. e.: 0 40 44 


Motor truck drivers and truck— 


8 

8 

8 

8 
Dand. 2tons SA See, 1 40 8 44 
SatODS Emel. SALA sop 1 90 8 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 90 8 44 
:: CTANCMEN 62.0466 06» 0 70 8 44 
os firemene. aces. 3: 0 55 8 44 
is Oilers waste «eo eo 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmith cvacss eee oeieccae oe: 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
IDrielncpuk sceneries oa nites Deka 0 35 8 44 
Operator, road grader, horse drawn 0 40 8 44 

Operator, road-grader, including 

eae fee Wk Ie 0.70 8 44 
Operator, road-grader, gasoline. ... 0 45 8 44 
Wate mati ht cae ey Ss 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 


Site at Sunstrum, Ont. Name of contractor, 


Mr. R. H. Bond, Kenora, Ont. 
1937. 
approximately $19,930. A fair wages schedule 


Date of con- 


tract, June 5, Amount of contract, 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Axeme@naaiant . aye Pe bes $0 40 8 44 

Common labourers................ 0 35 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

IOPUVGD «- isnt ccclttae con aa ee 0 35 8 44 

REracton OPCLavoren,.ceeenie oe oe 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck.drivers:....c1.6s 6... 5. 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Teand,2 tonseete Oa e.«. oe 1 40 8 44 

SICOnS. Soe ant Ae a en ey Le 1 90 8 44 

Shovel operator, steam or gas...... 0 90 8 44 

Shoveleraneman....+....08s0sen.- 0 70 8 44 

Shovel fireman’) ...S9fenysa..cen 0 55 8 44 

Shoveltolenswosae o.c42 eee ee 0 50 8 44 

Road grader operator, horse-drawn 0 40 8 44 
Road grader operator, including 

[er 60 ey ee FER Ty, Celaareeel | 0 70 8 44 

Road grader operator, gasoline.... 0 45 8 44 

Wastelhimian, ty cence erent once 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Megantic, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Cleophas Roy, Lake Megantic, P.Q. Date of 
contract, June 21, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $20,600. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Mabourersenu soccer $0 30 8 4 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Drivers sehen ee 0 30 8 44 
Motor-truek driver) -escme heen tf! . 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
f-and"2"tons: oe. eee ne 1°35 8 44 
OS LONS. eee . elit ane eewine eens 1 85 8 44 
4° CONS: £h. 250s wn me Sc SRN Sa Uenaes 2 35 8 44 
D CONS Ses ae ea, See eee sete 2 85 8 44 
Practoncdrivicrseens eon ee eee 0 40 8 44 
Road grader operator—gasoline.... 0 40 8 44 
Road grader operator, including 
TOA gs ye. shew Oe eed ose eee 0 60 8 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 85 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. , 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Hearst, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Hewiston Construction Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, 
Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $14,750. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Common labours eee $0 35 44 
Axemen:at tite 271: eee 0 40 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Juang’ 2atons seaae eenolee Aes ek 1 40 44 
OU LONS 08 it ie RAL. Plows var uh aan 1 90 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 90 44 
f CTaAneMens.es. os eee 0 70 44 

ue AReTIVEN Sade ors 
se otlersstt: <. 4: asi: 0 50 44 
Blacksmith=4 stage... 2- «eee 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
Driver! Se ee 2. eee 0 35 44 
Operator road grader, horse drawn 0 40 44 


Oo 
ou 
Or 
GO GO GO 00 00 CO CO GD 00 CO GO 00 CO GO Go CO CO 
in 
ts 


Operator road grader, including 

COMIN as BRS Nee ot: 0 70 44 
Operator road grader, gasoline..... 0 45 44 
Wis tcl ange. roan e ees eee eee 0 30 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at MacLeod, Alberta. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. S. Lambert, MacLeod, Alberta. 
Date of contract, June 30, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $4,917. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 
per hour per per 

day week 
Common labours. te vee. $0 35 8 44 
TACbOrOperator meee se. 0 45 8 44 
Truck driver—motor.............. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mancde2ntonssoe eee men ceiers out 1 40 8 44 
SLOTS Slee + tbo bys: SO Es ade 1 90 8 44 
A CODS ee eae ae ROT ce 2 40 8 44 
Oo tOnSs.... or EA 5 soba Lenk 2 90 8 44 
Power grader operators, gasoline... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
ID ii Cregeen AE ee eee fesse ces 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Savant Lake, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Hewiston Construction Co., Ltd., Port 
Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $20,970. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IGA DOULCT Sas aie he ao ee $0 40 8 44 
"Eractor Oriversi4+..c20 see een eee 0 50 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


LEO DCONS est) Soa de ove eee 1 45 44 
POTS, Boon dh ckegots, Ricks hs oat can hieas, o RRs 1 95 44 
Operator horse-drawn grader....... 0 45 44 


Operator horse-drawn grader, in- 
cluding $i eamiye te Set eter ot 
Driver, team and wagon........... 


Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44 
AD) ay erasi ars ro eR oe ee ee 0 40 44 
IACKSIMILD eee ae eer ee eee. 0 60 44 
Power shovel operator............. 0 90 44 
Wistelnman’ 15 ¥de tin ereesarocrar a: ae 0 35 44 


oS 
J 
Or 
GO GO CO GO CO GO C0 CO G0 GO CO Co CO 
i 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and notning herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at St. Eugene, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Joseph Bertrand, L’Orignal, Ontario. Date 


of contract, June 30, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $19,845. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
ay wee 
Commomlabours-es. es. ee. $0 35 44 


Axemont’ <s..s. See BER aR ri 


Motor truck drivers and truck— 


ond 2itons. We wee. ow le oe ee et 1 40 44 
SiLONS Ae oe oe nn hoe pools 1 90 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 90 44 
Y CHANCES. onatelec 0 70 44 

os firemen). ae... eee 
‘ OMe S ic. Bhs oeicre ates 0 50 44 
Blgeksmithite We des as 3de ocean. 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
Driver tee oe: ee: OP Lee 0 35 44 


Operator road grader, horse-drawn 


i) 
or 
or 
Q0 CO CO GO CO CO CO GO GO CO C0 GO 00 CO CO GO CO. 
rs 
ts 


Operator road grader, including 

COAT Miers Mos hee. aeons 0 70 44 
Operator road grader, gasoline..... 0 45 44 
Watchman 1 omeeh te tue 0 30 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates . 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as — 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Kenora, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
R. H. Bond, Kenora, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 18, 1987. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $20,279. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows: — 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths: £64o.cmaa sbtudeas $0 60 8 44 
Compressor generator—gas or elec- 
iO, Ba 50S ES es FS iS Sard 0 50 44 
1 Dyaliluvinnysew on een» See, Seam co 0 50 44 
HOPIVCR MR te ren oad io ener Coe 0 40 44 


Driver, horse:and Cart. tine. cee aa. - 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Grader operators—gas............. 
Horse-drawn grader operators...... 
TA DOURGER Sete sas © somerset ic Sesxa che 
Motortmuck Grivet... con. s+ nae tee 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


DAW CEONEONS ws en Ora aise aan covicls 1 45 44 
SUL ONS Raye rnsrs Mae he one 2 eels anes 1 95 44 
Rowe ermen sere «cat hos ee Cee 0 50 44 


Shovel operator—gas.............. 
TractomoOperators: ket cee a awe es, ole 
Watcha nese yin... tah actes 


o 
i 
o 
00 90 CO GO GO CO QO 00 GO 00 CO CO C0 CO CO 
—~ 
_ 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. aye 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 
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Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Vermilion Bay, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Hewitson Construction Co., Ltd., Port 
Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, June 30, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,880. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

INO CE TIVO 1B A tie. ae eae 8 $0 40 8 44 

SA OUTEIS © hee wide ecicaesee aoe 0 35 8 44 

PL TACLOL GTI V.GrSin. tan. doieae ee 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver, ....04...ccncce 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

PLO COS eo NOE SPs nc cera yet 1 40 8 44 

ONGONS ctr eo MN ery wee toce oer 1 90 8 44 

Grader operator, horse-drawn...... 0 40 8 44 

ef including team.... 0 70 8 44 

<4 DOWEL; eee eee 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 

DR Ver gts. ee SE. Lee eM 0 35 8 44 

IBiseksmrt hf Mee Wc aida nctreteene 0 55 8 44 

Watchin anaes sat aoe ein t ate 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceedkd on 
this work. 


Accidents Reported to Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board 


In a statement issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario the total 
number of accidents reported to the Board 
during June was 6,357 compared with 5,334 
in June, 1936. The number of fatalities dur- 
ing the month was 31, in comparison with 
39 in June, 1936. Total awards for com- 
pensation and medical aid amounted to $508.- 
448.58, as against $445,407.62 for the same 
pericd last year. The cost of medical aid 
only for June, 1937, was $99.763.82. 

The statement also showed that there have 
been 31,231 accidents reported to the Board 
during the first half of 1937 compared with 
27,845 accidents during the same period of 
1936. There is also an increase of 24 in 
the number of fatalities (176) in the first 
six months of 1937 as compared with 1936. 


There were 34,138,000 persons employed in 
nonagricultural industries in the United States 
in March, 1987, according to estimates made 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. This represented an increase of more than 
8,200,000 above the low point of the depression 
in March, 1933, and brought the total to 
within about 1,240,000 of the number employed 
in March, 1929. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Claims in 
Quebec 


An increase of 50:33 per cent in the number 
of claims registered with the Province of 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
during the first six months of 1937 as com- 
pared with the same period of 1936 was 
reported recently to the directors of the Que- 
bec Association for the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents. 


The figures show that there were 8,997 
more claims in the first six months of 1937 
than in the same period of 1936. The total 
number of claims for the first six months of 
1937 was reported as 26,873, compared with 
17,876 for 1936. 


United States Fair Labor Standards Bill 


Before joint hearings of the United States 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
and the House of Representatives Committee 
on Labor with reference to the Fair Labor 
Standards Bill of 197, Frances Perkins, Secre- 
tary of Labor, stated that the present draft 
of the Fair Labor Standards Bill has three 
main objectives: (1) to exclude from the 
channels of commerce goods produced by in- 
dustries employing child labour and engaging 
in other oppressive labour practices; (2) to 
establish basic nonoppressive wage and hour 
standards and to apply them as rapidly as pos- 
sible to industries of an interstate character; 
(3) to create a Board to fix fair minimum 
wages and a reasonable work week for indus- 
tries where the bargaining power of workers 
has not been sufficiently great to achieve fair 
working conditions under collective agreements. 

The bill contains provisions for imposing 
penalties upon willful violators of the labour 
standards, and authorizes the Board to invoke 
the equity jurisdiction of the Federal Courts 
for enforcement of its orders. It contains well 
defined guides for the determination of the fair 
labour-standards orders and gives the Board 
latitude in establishing geographic differentials 
and special exemptions and tolerances in situa- 
tions which the Board deems desirable in order 
to prevent any impairment of industrial ac- 
tivity through too rigid a coverage. 





Forty-five States in the U.S.A. have union- 
label laws which authorize associations of em- 
ployees to adopt a device to designate the 
products of their labour. These laws secure to 
labour organizations the right to register, use, 
and protect from counterfeit or unauthorized 
use the trade marks or labels chosen by them 
to distinguish the products of union labour 
from other goods or manufactured articles. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important. industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WORKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNIon, Loca. 468. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937, 
to June 1, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement which is in effect at eight 
bakeries, is similar to that summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1937, page 575, for one 
firm, which agreement has been superseded by 
this one. The only change in this agreement 
from the above is in the weekly wage rates:— 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman 
$31.50 (an increase of $4.20 per week), oven- 
man $30.50 (an increase of $3.20), bench hands 
and machinemen $27.75 (an increase of $3.15), 
helpers $24 (an increase of $3.85), shippers $30 

no change), assistant shipper and checker 
$23.30 (an increase of $2.30), finishers and cake 
wrappers $17 (no change), apprentices $12 per 
week for first six months (a decrease of $3). 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Liverroot, Nova Scotra.—A CERTAIN PAPER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(LocaL No. 259), THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (Locar. No. 141) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locaut No. 709. 


The agreement is to be in effect from January 
1, 1937, to May 1, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

All permanent employees to maintain union 
membership in good standing and preference 
to be given to union members when hiring new 
employees. 

Overtime: all work on Sundays and three 
specified holidays to be paid for at time and 
one-half. 

Two wage schedules were attached to the 
agreement, the first effective from January l, 
1937, providing for increases in wages of 2 cents 
per hour over the rates previously in effect and 
the second, effective May 1, 1937, providing for 
a further increase of 1 cent per hour for pulp, 
sulphite and paper mill workers including 


electrical workers and of an increase for paper 
rates to the 1935 union schedule, with certain 
exceptions :— ' 

Hourly wage rates for certain classes of 
work, from May 1, 1937, are as follows: wood 
handlers, 37 cents; block pile—powder man 43 
cents; wood room—drum operators, bark press 
operator, truck driver 43 cents, conveyer men 
39 cents, cleaners, wood handlers and labourers 
37 cents; chipper room—chipper men 39 cents; 
knifé grindermen 47 cents, chip bins 37 cents; 
sulphite mill—digester cooks 83 cents, helpers. 
56 cents, acid makers 71 cents, blowpit men 40 
cents, sulphur and limestone handler 43 cents, 
helper 37 cents; groundwood mill—stone sharp- 
ener 60 cents, grindermen 47 cents, magazine 
loaders 40 cents, cleaners 37 cents; paper 
machine room—boss machine tender $1.88, 
machine tender $1.68, backtender $1.41, winder- 
men $1.05, fourth hand 66 cents, fifth hand 50 
cents, sixth hand 42 cents, beater engineer 92 
cents, beater men 43 cents, boss swiper $1.05, 
swipers 40 cents; wharf storage—crane operator 
47 cents, storage men 43 cents; finishing room— 
paper inspector 82 cents, finishers 438 cents, 
other classes 47 cents; steam department— 
turbine engineers 69 cents, water tenders, fire- 
men and oilers 60 cents, other classes 43 to 65 
cents; electrical department—operators and 
motor attendants 69 cents, repairman 73 cents; 
mechanical department—machinists, welders, 
blacksmiths, roll grinders, carpenters 53 to 69 
cents, helpers 37 to 52 cents, pipe fitters 48 to 
69 cents, painters 37 to 47 cents, oilers 42 to 47 
cents, apprentices 28 to 52 cents; yard and 
tracks—crane operator 66 cents, yardmaster 
and locomotive driver 56 cents, gatemen and 
watchmen 40 cents; laboratory—testers 37 to 
46 cents; boom men 37 to 40 cents; wharf— 
labourers 37 cents, dock labourers 43 cents, 
checkers, windermen and coal drag operators 
47 cents, transfer car operator 51 cents. 

A mutual interest board made up of equal 
representation of union men and management 
will be formed and will meet regularly to 
discuss matters of mutual interest and once 
a year to discuss the agreement. 

No strikes or lockouts to occur during the 
period of this agreement. Any dispute which 
cannot be settled by the local union and the 
manager or by the international president and 
the president of the company, will be referred 
to a board of arbitration consisting of one 
representative of each party and a third chosen 
by them, or if they cannot agree, the third will 
be named by the Premier of Nova Scotia. 


THREE RIveRS, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN PAPER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pop, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(LocaL No. 136) 


Agreement to be in effect from May 2, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938, and therafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. é 

The Company recognizes the two unions as 
representatives of their membership for collec- 
tive bargaining. Any employee who is now or 
who becomes a member shall maintain such 
membership in good standing. When hiring 
new employees preference to be given to union 
members, if capable members available. Any 
non-union man now working or to be hired will 
abide by the general rules of the unions parties 
to the agreement and will refrain from activities 
on behalf of rival unions. 
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Hours: for day workers and tour workers 8 
per day, a 48-hour week. 


Overtime for day workers: time and one-half 
except for certain exceptions specified; work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays, time and 
one-half, and those working on these days to be 
entitled to take one day off in the week. 


Wages per hour for certain classes of work: 
(The wage scale for paper makers has not yet 
been received in the Department): machine 
room—-oilers 50 cents, millwrights 60 and 76 
cents, machine operators 76 and 81 cents, helper 
47 cents; sulphite mill—cooks 88 cents, first 
helpers 55 cents, stone handlers 41 cents, blow 
pit men 44 cents, helper 40 cents, piper 68 cents, 
helper 44 cents, pyrite burner men 44 and 49 
cents, cleaner 40 cents; grinder room—stone 
sharpeners 52 cents, grindermen 47 cents, mill- 
wrights 66 cents, helpers 45 cents, oilers 46 
cents; screen room—mixermen 55 cents, stock 
runners 45 cents, oiler 46 cents, millwright 66 
cents, helper 45 cents, mould coverer 50 cents; 
finishing room—truckers, checkers, weighers 45 
cents, coreman 50 cents, other classes 40 to 44 
cents; yard—crane runner 66 cents, yardman 
55 cents; truck drivers 42 and 45 cents, labour- 
ers 40 cents; wood handling—millwright 61 
cents (50 cents for night work 13 hours per 
night), motorman chipper room 47 cents, other 
classes 40 and 41 cents: testers—44 to 50 cents; 
cleaner and spare watchman 40 cents; lapping— 
millwright 66 cents, helper 45 cents, wet 
machine operators and truckers 40 cents, press- 
men 41 cents; pipers 68 cents, helpers 40 and 44 
cents; boiler house—millwright 66 cents, helpers 
40 and 47 cents, fireman 60 cents, motorman 
55 cents, coal men 40 cents; electric power— 
switchboard operators 71 cents, motormen 47 
and 66 cents; electricians—mechanics 71 and 76 
cents, helpers 41 cents; millwrights—machinist 
66 and 70 cents, millwrights 60 to 71 cents, 
millwrights’ helpers 42 to 50 cents, roll grinder 
man 66 cents, blacksmith 72 cents, welder 76 
cents, tinsmith 62 and 76 cents. 


No strikes or lockouts to occur during the 
period of the agreement. Disputes which can- 
not be settled between the management and the 
union will be referred to arbitration. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


St. HYAcCINTHE, QvurEBec.—A OCrERTAIN SILK 
MANUFACTURING CoMPANY AND THE 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC UNION OF TEXTILE 
WORKERS OF ST. HYACINTHE. 


Agrement reached following strike reported 
on page 730 of this issue. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 21, 1937, 
to May 1, 1938. 


Only union members to be employed. 


Wages: piece work rates are set for weavers 
working on the four looms system with provision 
for revision for a six looms system or an auto- 
matic system. For night work weavers to be 
paid 10 per cent extra. For sample work 
weavers to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 
Loom fixer and smash fixers to be paid salaries. 
Men doing general work to be paid a minimum 
of 25 cents per hour. Young men or boys to be 
paid $8 per week for first year, $9 for second 
year and $10 for third year. Quillers to be 
paid a minimum of $10, apprentice quillers $8 
per week during first month, $9 during second 
month and $10 after three months. Spinners 
rate increased from 274 to 30 cents per hour. 
Winders, rewinders and warpers to be granted 
increases of from 8 to 124 per cent. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


HespeLer, ONTARIO—A CrrTAIN STAMPED AND 
ENAMELLED Ware MANUFACTURING FIRM 
AND THE MEMBERS OF THE EMPLOYEES’ 
UNION. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 731 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 24, 1937, 
to May 31, 1938. A joint conference to be held 
in May, 1938, to negotiate an agreement. 


No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of union activity. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 on Saturday, a 50-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Wages: an increase of 4 cents per hour is 
granted on all existing day rates and 5 cents 
per hour for all employees now receiving 15 
cents per hour. Piece rates are to be increased 
to those in effect in 1929. 


No stoppage of work to occur on account of 
any dispute. Disputes are to be settled between 
the grievance committee and the management, 
or, if necessary, referred to an impartial umpire. 

Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OntTario—SuHeEEtT Mera Contrac- 
TORS SECTION OF THE BulILpERS EXCHANGE 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION OF To- 
RONTO AND THE SHEET MetTAL WorkKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL AssocrATIon, Locat No. 30. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 731 of this issue. Agreement to be 
in effect from June 1, 1937, to February 28, 
1939, and thereafter from year to year until 
notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1936, page 830, and July, 
1935. page 692, with the following change: 

Wages per hour for sheet metal workers: 874 
cents until March 31, 1938, and 974 cents from 
April 1, 1938, to February 28, 1939. (The 
previous rate was 824 cents.) 


WINpDsor, ONTARIO.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
OF THE County or Essex AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Locat No. 773. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938. 

Union members only to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. 

Overtime and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for journeymen electrical workers: 
$1.15 per hour. Any job employing four or 
more journeymen must have a journeyman as 
supervisor or lay-out man, who is to be paid 
10 per cent above journeyman’s rate. 


Apprentices to be indentured under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. Not more than one 
apprentice to each three journeymen in any 
shop or job. 

Wages for apprentices: 35 cents per hour 
during first year, 45 cents during second year, 
55 cents during third year and 75 cents during 
fourth year. 


JuLy, 1937 


WInpsor, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SEcTION OF THE Essex County BUILDERS’ 
AND ContTrRACToRS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
United BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Joiners, Locat No. 494. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 
1937. to March 31, 1938. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week, 40 hours 
per week. No work on Saturday except for 
emergencies or in connection with the pouring 
of concrete, when straight time will be’ paid 
from 8 a.m. to noon on Saturday and double 
time the rest of the day. When work is carried 
on in two or more shifts, men on the second 
and third shifts will be paid 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half for the first 
hour. All other overtime and work on NSatur- 
days (except as noted above), Sundays and 
five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages per hour for carpenters: 
$1. Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour 
extra. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordange 
with the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled satis- 
factorily by the parties to the agreement will 
rs ieee to the Industrial Standards Act 

oard. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 


MontresL, Qurespec—MontreaL ‘TRAMWAYS 
CoMPANY AND THrEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1937, 
to June 30, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the agreement 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LaBpour GAZETTE October, 1936, page 949, with 
certain changes, among them the following: 


Wages per hour: conductors, motormen and 
starters—45 cents during first year, 50 cents 
during second year, and 55 cents after two 
years’ service (increases of 4 cents per hour 
over last year’s rates); motorbus drivers—56 
cents during iirst year and 60 cents for second 
year’s service (increase of 4 cents per hour); 
hillmen and switchmen—35 cents during first 
year (an increase of 6 cents per hour) and 
37 cents for second year’s service (an increase 
of 4 cents per hour). 

Wages per hour for construction department 
—labourers 35 cents (an increase of 4 cents). 

Wages per hour for road department (track 
work): subforeman 55 cents for summer work, 
51 cents for winter work, 494 cents for snow 
work; spring-switch inspectors 51 cents; track- 
men (city) 494 cents for summer and winter 
work, 44 cents for snow work; trackmen (sub- 
urban lines) 47 cents for summer and winter 
work and 44 cents for snow work; section men 
42 cents. (These are increases of 4 cents per 
hour in all cases.) 

In the Youville shops and in the Car Barns, 
a period of not less than 40 hours shall con- 
stitute a working week for all regular car 
barn employees. The salaries of employees paid 
on a monthly basis and earning less than $250 
per month who are now receiving a smaller 
salary than they were receiving prior to Janu- 
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by reason of the reduction of 
which came into effect on that 
date, will be increased as from July 1, 1937, 
to the figure they were receiving before such 
reduction was made. 

A new clause in the agreement provides that 
when the total gross receipts of the company 
from its passenger bus and tramway fares (ex- 
cluding receipts from specially chartered buses 
and trams) for the twelve month period ending 
June 30, 1938, 1939 and/or 1940 exceeds a cer- 
tain specified amount, the company will set 
aside 25 per cent of such excess as a fund to 
be paid as additional remuneration to such 
of its employees, not officers of the Company, 
who have earned $2,500 or less during this period 
and who have been continuously on the Com- 
pany’s pay-roll during this period, each employee 
being entitled to receive as his share of this 
fund an amount in the same proportion to the 
total fund as his earnings for the period, bear 
to the total earnings of all employees entitled 
to participate in the fund. 


ary. 1. 1933, 
10 per cent, 


Quebec Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act 


The following amendment to an agreement 
has recently been made obligatory by an Order 
in Council and noted in the next article of this 
issue: 

Furniture Industry, 
(Amendment) 

Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 

The following schedule has recently been 
made obligatory by an Order in Council and 
is noted on page 816: 

Barbers, Toronto. 

Industrial Standards Act of Saskatchewan 

The following agreement has recently been 
made obligatory by an Order in Council and 
is noted on page 817: 


Province of Quebec 


Carpenters, Regina 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedule has recently been 
made obligatory by an Order in Council and 
is noted on page 818: 


Taxi Drivers, Edmonton 





Application of New York State Minimum 
Wage Law 

Preparations are being made to apply the 
new minimum wage law of New York to the 
laundry, hotel and restaurant, beauty shop, 
candy, food and cosmetic packing industries 
of the State according to the June Survey of 
Labor Law Administration published by the 
United States Department of Labor. 

The new law requires that the cost of living 
be taken into consideration, as well as the 
value of the services and the wages actually 
paid in the industry, and the Department of 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage has 
therefore commenced the compilation of cost 
of living data as a preliminary to the issuance 
of minimum wage orders. A news bulletin 
of the Department states that the law may 
again be operative in the laundry industry late 
in 1937. 
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QUEBEC WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT AND COLLECTIVE LABOUR 
AGREEMENTS EXTENSION ACT 


Applications for Extension of Agreements and Orders in Council 


The Act respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
passed May 138, 1937, is summarized on page 
745 of this issue. It supersedes the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act, 
but provides that all agreements in effect 
under that Act shall remain in effect for 
the period of the agreement and that the 
joint committees of employers and employees 
set up under the repealed Act continue to 
function under the new Act. 

First. proceedings under this Act include the 
approval by Orders in Council of the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain joint com- 
mittees under this Act, which are noted below, 
and requests for the extension of certain 
agreements. Requests for the extension of 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette as follows: ornamental iron 
workers at Montreal, longshoremen at Sorel. 
glove cutters (work gloves) throughout the 
Province, butcher shops at Sorel, taxi drivers 
at Sorel and building trades at Sorel, all in 
the issue of June 5; shoe repairers at Mont- 
real in the issue of June 12; hairdressers at 
Montreal, shoe workers throughout the Prov- 
ince, barbers at Three Rivers in the issue 
of June 19; barbers at Chicoutimi and shoe 


repairers at Victoriaville in the issue of June 
26. In addition, a request for the amendment 
to the Order in Council governing granite 
cutters throughout the Province was pub- 
lished in the issue of June 5. 


FurNnituré INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved March 30, 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 12, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LABouR 
GazettE, November, 1935, page 1064, Decem- 
ber, page 1157, September. 1936, page 834 
and February, 1937, page 218) by adding the 
names of several employers in Chicoutimi, 
Daveluyville, Nicolet and Giffard, to the list 
of employers parties to the agreement. 


Joint CommiutTtrees—The constitutions and 
by-laws of the joint committees set up under 
the following agreements were approved by 
Orders in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 19: 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal. 

Barbers, Victoriaville. 

Building Trades, Quebec. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 


Schedule Recently Approved by Order in Council 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GazETTE, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments in the issue of May, 1986, page 410. 
provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the condi- 
tions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages 
and hours of labour. The employees and 
employers in attendance may formulate and 
agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees 
in such industry or district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing 
by a proper and sufficient representation of 
employees and of employers, he may approve 
of it, and upon his recommendation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council may declare such 


schedule to be in force “during pleasure” or 
for a period not exceeding twelve months 
stipulated in the schedule and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every em- 
ployee and employer in such industry in the 
whole or any part of the province designated 
by the Minister, such schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication 
of the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Act and of the 
regulations and schedules. Beginning with the 
July, 1935, issue of the Lasour GAzeTTE, sum- 
maries are given in this article of the schedules 
which have thus been approved. 


Barpers, Toronto.—An Order in Council, 
dated June 23, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, June 26, makes binding on all em- 
ployers and employees in the industry the 
terms of a schedule governing the barber trade 
in a zone which includes the city of Toronto 
and the adjacent suburban area. 
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The schedule is in effect from July 12, 1937, 
“during pleasure,” and replaces the schedule 
noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1936, 
page 950. 

Work may be performed on any day except 
Sundays, eight specified holidays and Wed- 
nesday afternoon except that work may be 
performed after noon on Wednesday of any 
week in which one of the eight holidays occurs. 
Hours are as governed by municipal by-laws 
or in those municipalities in which there is no 
municipal by-law by the hours as so fixed for 
the city of Toronto. 

Minimum wages for full time employees: 
for those employed full time on a straight 
salary $25 per week (an increase of $5 over 
the rate in the previous schedule); for those 
employed full time on a percentage basis, $15 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $22 from the work performed by 
the employee plus an additional 10 per cent 
of such proceeds in excess of $30. Minimum 
wages for those employed part time or given 
casual employment: for those employed nights 
and Saturdays, that is for 4 hours or less 
Monday to Friday inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturday, $10 per week plus 50 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $15 from 
the work performed by the employee; for 


those employed on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, 
$7 per week plus 50 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $10 from the work performed 
by the employee; for those employed only for 
Saturday or the day before a holiday, $5 per 
day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $7 from the work per- 
formed by the employee; for those working 
on days other than Saturdays or the day 
before a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$4 from the work performed by the employee. 

No deduction from the minimum wage rates 
to be made for material supplied, laundry 
service or operating expenses of any kind. 

Minimum charges for each operation in the 
barbering trade are set and it is provided 
that no employer or employee may contract 
for or accept any lower than these prices nor 
combine any of the operations without charg- 
ing for each or give any article or premium 
to the customer without charging for the 
full value of such. 

The Advisory Committee to be appointed 
according to the Act is authorized to exercise 
all the powers that may be conferred upon 
an advisory committee for the barbering in- 
dustry. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN 


_ First Scheduie of Wages and Hours Approved by Order in Council 


The Industrial Standards Act of Saskat- 
chewan was summarized in the June issue of 
the Lasour GaAzETTE, page 635. It is similar 
to the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario. 
The Act provides that the Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs may, upon petition of employers 
or employees in any industry (except coal 
mining and agriculture) authorize an industrial 
standards officer to call a conference of 
employers and employees in such industry to 
investigate conditions and negotiate an agree- 
ment concerning hours, minimum rates of 
wages and overtime rates. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule is agreed upon by 
a proper or. sufficient representation of 
employers and employees, he may approve it 
and, upon his recommendation, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may declare it to be 
binding upon all employers and employees in 
the industry in the designated zone or zones, 
during pleasure or for the period not exceeding 
twelve months stipulated in it. The schedule 
does not come into effect until ten days after 
the publication in The Saskatchewan Gazette. 
‘The Act is to be administered by the Minister 


of Municipal Affairs and authority to enforce 
it and the regulations made under it is given 
to the Commissioner of Labour who is to be 
assisted by one or more industrial standards 
officers. 


CARPENTERS, Recrna.—An Order in Council, 
approved June 22 and published in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette, June 30, makes binding on all 
employers and employees in the carpentry 
trade in the city of Regina an agreement 
between representatives of employers and 
employees in the carpentry trade. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 11, 1937, 
until March 31, 1938. 

Hours 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for carpenters: 75 cents per hour. 
Wages for foreman 10 cents per hour extra. 
(A foreman must be employed when there are 
three or more carpenters on any job.) 

Any recognized firm in business for one year 
and employing five journeymen carpenters is 
entitled to one apprentice but not more than 
two apprentices allowed to work on one job 


unless twenty or more carpenters are employed 
on the job. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


The Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards Act 
of Ontario, the text of which was printed in 
the Lasour GazeTtn, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor difference 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers in 
any industry in any zone or zones, to investi- 
gate the conditions of labour and practices in 
such industry and to negotiate standard rates 
of wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of 
employees and of employers, he may approve 
of it, and upon his recommendation the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may declare 
such schedule to be in force for a period not 
exceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone or 
zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Previous schedules under this Act have been 
summarized in the Lasour GazgeTtn, September, 
1935, April, July, September, November, and 
December, 1936, May, and June, 1937. 


Taxr Drivers, EpmMontron.—An Order in 
Council, dated June 29 and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, June 30, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours on all employers 
and employees engaged in the public service 


(livery) industry in the city of Edmonton. 
The Order in Council is in effect from July 
10, 1937, to July 9, 1938. 


Hours: 12 per day, 6 days per week with a 
one hour rest period each day and hours to be 
computed from the posted time of starting. 


Wages: no regularly employed chauffeur shall 
be paid on a commission basis only. Wages for 
regularly employed chauffeurs: from April 1 to 
September 30, $12.50 per week guarantee plus 
25 per cent commission on all business over $50 
per week; from October 1 to March 31, $15 per 
week guarantee, plus 25 per cent commission on 
all business over $60 per week. The wages of 
temporary chauffeurs shall be pro rata of the 
above schedule. Payment of commissions on 
authorized credit accounts shall be, where 
mutually agreed between the employer and 
chauffeur, deferred until the accounts are 
collected. 


Chauffeurs to be responsible for any damage 
which they may cause to any of the employers’ 
cars where such damage is occasioned either 
directly or indirectly by the negligence or lack 
of skill of the chauffeur, and the employer may 
deduct the cost of repairing such damages from 
the chauffeur’s wages, together with such 
damages as the employer may be called upon 
to pay to the person or property of any person 
as a result of the chauffeur’s negligence or lack 
of skill, and also loss of business occasioned by 
such negligence or lack of skill. 

No chauffeur to be discriminated against for 

reporting to the Advisory Board any violation 
of this agreement. 
_ The Advisory Board may at any time 
investigate any agreements, partnership or 
company formations which may have _ been 
formed for the purpose of evading the provi- 
sions of this schedule. 





Youth Guidance Conference in U.S.A. 


A guidance Conference, to discuss the press- 
ing needs of youth, both in and out of school, 
and how the Office of Education, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, may better serve school 
and community guidance needs for young 
people, has recently been held at Washington. 

Representatives of various agencies inter- 
ested in youth guidance, and persons concerned 
with different approaches to the nation’s youth 
problem, including city and State school 
guidance experts, mental hygienists, placement 
directors, personnel officers, and psychologists, 
met for three days with Commissioner of Edu- 
cation John W. Studebaker and a recently- 
appointed Office of Education Committee on 
Youth Guidance. 

The conferees, leaders in their fields in educa- 
tion and in industry, offered suggestions to 
Commissioner Studebaker and the Office of 
Education Committee regarding future service 
of the Office along lines of guidance for 
America’s young people, and analyzed and 
thoroughly discussed the contents of a pro- 
posed Office of Education publication, “Plan- 
ning Community Guidance Programs.” 





A committee of high-ranking civil servants 
has been established to scrutinize Department 
of National Defence contracts with the object 
of taking the profit from war supplies. It will 
have authority over all contracts awarded 
under the $35,000,000 defence program. 

The committee consists of Colonel L. R. 
LaFleche, Deputy Minister of National De- 
fence; Mr. C. Fraser Elliott, Commissioner of 
Income Tax; Mr. W. C. Clark, Deputy Min- 
ister of Finance; Mr. R. Sharp, Chief Inspector 
of Income Tax; Mr. C. W. Bolton, statistician 
of the Department of Labour; Mr. H. 
Marshall, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
Mr. Charles Burns, director of contracts in the 
Defence Department. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JUNE, 1937 
Cost oi Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


N retail prices the cost of the weekly 

family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was slightly lower owing to 
a decline in the cost of foods and fuel, while 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices advanced 
during the last half of the month and was 
considerably higher at the end than at the 
beginning, the increase being due mainly to 
much higher grain prices. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of average retail prices in sixty-nine 
cities was $8.52 at the beginning of June as 
compared with $858 for May. Beef, fresh 
pork and bread cost more than in the previous 
month but these increases were more than 
offset by the lower cost of butter and potatoes. 
The cost of this same list of foods was $7.79 
for June, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1983 (the low 
point in recent years); and $11.10 for June, 
1930. Including the cost of fuel and rent with 
that of foods the total budget cost $17.20 at 
the beginning of June as compared with $17.28 
for May; $16.33 for June, 1936; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.44 for June, 1930; $20.58 for June, 1922; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war peak); and 
$14.27 for June, 1914. Fuel cost less during 
the month under review than in the previous 
month because of lower prices for coal and 
wood. Rent was unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number on the base of 
prices in 1926 as 100 was 86-2 for the week 
ended July 2, as compared with 84-1 for that 
ended June 11, which was the lowest point 
reached by the index during the last three 
months. The figure for the week ended May 
28 was 85:1. The latest figures available on 
a monthly basis are for May when the index 
number was 85:1 as compared with 72-3 for 
June, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); 93:4 for June, 1929; 
97-8 for June, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64:4 for June, 1914. 
The advance in the index during ‘the last half 
of the month was due in large part to higher 
prices for grains following reports of reduced 
crop prospects. Livestock prices in June were 
maintained at levels much higher than a year 
ago. In the grouping according to chief 
component materials, the Vegetable Products, 
Animal Products, Textile Products, Iron 
Products, and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
Products groups were higher while the Wood 
and Paper Products, the Non-Ferrous Metals 
Products and Chemical Products groups were 
slightly lower. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June of seventy- 
two staple foodstuffs groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed touses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LABour 
GazeTTE, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two. classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerte for February, 1910. The quantitites of 
each commodity included are modificaticns of 
those employed for similar calculaticns by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 

(Continued on page 821.) 
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COST PER EE OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
ERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 














Commodities |Quan-| _ f t | 1910] 1913 | June] June} June} June] June} June | June] J une} June] June} June] June} May} June 
tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922) 1926 | 1928 |1929] 1930] 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936] 1937 | 1937 
c c c c c c c c c c. c c c ec c c c c 


Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2} 30-4] 37-6} 44-4] 48-8] 76-8] 83-0] 63-2] 60-4) 69-8] 76-2] 76-0] 44-0] 44-6 





49-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-2] 55-6] 54-2] 35-0] 33-0) 41-2] 48-2] 48-6] 23-8] 24-8] 28-0] 25-4] 29-6] 31-4 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7) 17-1] 27-9] 27-7) 19-1] 19-1] 21-8] 24-5} 24-1] 11-8] 11-9] 12-9] 13-2] 14-2] 14-2 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-0} 36-3] 38-4] 29-3] 31-4] 30-3] 31-2] 31-9] 21-3] 21-6] 21-7] 22-6] 24-0] 24-2 
Potks ler. ...5 1 “ | 12-2) 18-1) 18-0} 19-5) 20-1] 37-7) 40-4} 31-3] 30-7| 26-3} 31-2} 30-8] 15-7} 20-0] 21-3] 21-1] 21-3] 21-8 
Pork-galts.. = 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4) 35-2] 36-4] 69-6) 72-2] 53-6] 56-0} 51-8] 55-0] 54-4] 30-2] 36-6] 39-2] 40-0] 39-8] 39-8 
Bacon, break- 

ASE ian ee “ 1 15-4) 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 25-6] 50-7] 55-8] 41-3] 42-6] 35-7] 39-6] 40-3] 20-2] 29-2) 30-1] 29-1] 28-6] 28-8 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-2] 73-8] 76-4] 44-0) 48-6] 43-6] 44-0] 42-8] 25-4] 25-8) 31-0} 31-4] 33-6] 33-8 
Eggs, fresh. . 1 doz| 25-7} 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 25-8] 44-8] 56-0} 33-5} 35-2} 36-0] 35-1] 35-6] 19-2] 22-3] 22-6] 24-2) 25-5] 25-2 
Eggs, storage... 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 25-0! 38-7] 50-1] 31-7] 31-9] 32-3} 31-1] 31-7] 15-3] 18-6} 19-0} 20-6] 21-4] 21-3 
Milli ot eee es 6 qts} 36-6) 39-6} 48-0] 51-6] 51-6) 71-4] 88-8} 69-0) 69-6) 70-8] 72-0] 72-0} 54-6] 58-8] 61-2] 61-2) 64-8} 64-8 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0) 52-4] 92-0/119-4] 71-4] 74-8] 79-8] 81-2] 69-6] 41-8] 44-6] 46-6] 44-2] 54-4] 50-6 
oe cream- 

Si AE & “ | 25-5] 27-7} 31-9] 33-9] 31-2] 51-7] 66-8] 42-0] 41-3] 43-8] 44-7] 38-7] 23-9] 25-3} 26-3] 25-2] 30-8] 28-5 
Pe ot ee old....| 1 “ | 16-1) 17-6) 18-5) 20-5} 21-4] 33-5} 40-4] 29-81§31-6)§32-6]§33-2/§32-6]§19-3/§19-91§20-0/§20-3]§22-6)§22-6 
‘Cheese, new... 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-5] 38-2] 26-1 §31-6/§32-6}§33 -2/§32-6]§19-3)§19-9]§20-0]§20-3)§22-6)§22-6 
Beea deena 115 “ | 55-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-5/117-0/144-0]103-5|114-0]115-5/115-5/115-5| 82-5| 87-0] 88-5} 93-01105-0|106-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0] 32-0} 33-0] 68-0} 84-0] 50-0]/§53-0)/§53-0]§48-0/§49-0/§30-0]§32- 4 $34-0}§34-0]§46-0)§45-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ | 18-0} 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5} 40-5] 42-5] 28-0 28-5} 32-0] 31-0] 31-0] 23-5} 25-0] 26-0} 25-5} 29-0} 29-5 
Rice....5...... 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6} 10-4} 11-4] 11-8] 23-0} 33-6] 19-6]§21-8}§21-0}§20-6}§20-4|§16-0)§16-2/§15-8]§15-8|§16-4/§16-4 

eans, hand- 

picked....... 2 oon 8-6] 9-4) 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-4} 24-0] 17-8] 15-6] 17-8] 24-0] 19-0] 8-0] 9-2] 10-6] 9-8] 15-8] 15-8 
Apples, evapor- 

ated iitice.s. res 9-9) 7-7) 11-5) 12-0) 13-1] 22-8} 29-2) 24-1] 19-8} 21-5} 21-5} 20-9] 14-8] 14-8] 16-0] 15-6] 15-7} 15-8 
Prunes, med- 

AUN he, ee ee 1 “ | 11-5) 9-6} 9-9} 11-9] 12-3) 17-6] 27-5] 19-7] 15-8] 13-3] 13-6] 16-4] 11-3] 12-7] 12-4] 10-9] 11-7} 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

CdS a vaeie. : 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 22-0) 43-6] 90-4] 31-2) 31-6] 32-0] 28-4] 27-2) 31-6] 28-0] 26-0} 24-4] 26-0) 26-0 
Sugar, es 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0] 10-2] 20-4] 42-0) 14-6] 15-0] 15-2] 13-6] 13-0] 15-4] 13-6] 12-6] 12-0] 12-6} 12-6 
Tea, black... i 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-0] 14-5} 16-5} 13-7/§18-0}§17-9]§17-6)§15-1)§10-2)]§12-6)§13 -0]§13-0}§13-1/§13-1 
Tea, green ae 8-7) 8-7) 9-1] 9-8) 9-2) 13-9} 16-9] 15-0)§18-01§17-9]§17-6]§15-1]§10-2)/§12-6)§13 -0]§13 -0}§13-1]§13-1 
POMC sett ras oe 8-6} 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 9-5) 11-1) 15-2] 13-5) 15-3} 15-1) 15-1] 14-3] 9-8} 9-7] 9-4] 9-0} 8-9) 8-9 
Potatoes......./30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 53-6] 60-7/216-9| 45-7|100-7| 51-7 ee 7| 90-4] 34-4} 40-0) 25-9} 56-6} 56-7) 50-9 
Vinegar........ Me qt}. -7] -7. <7. -8 8} -9| 1-0} -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0] -9} -9} -9/ -9} -9} = -9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34) 7-49/12-79116-92)10-18)11-06)/10-73)10-92)11-10) 6-84) 7-38] 7-54] 7-79] 8-58) 8-52 


C. emma. |! Ca (Meg 6.01 Cre eGo Ge tec. ile. ae: Ay ee 
Starch,laundry| }lb.| 2-9) 3-0) 3-1) 3-2) 3-3) 4-7) 4-9) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1) 4-1] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8] 3-9) 3-9} 4-0 





Coal, anthra- ; : 
bite high: : ..Meton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1) 55-0] 53-2] 71-8|101-6)107-4|106-6]101-0/100-6]100-1] 92-4] 92-3] 88-4] 90-2] 89-9] 88-2 


Pidumbu oe 31-1] 32-3] 35-0} 38-7) 39-4] 58-1] 72-6] 68-2) 63-6} 63-3] 62-7) 63-0) 58-4) 57-7) 58-1] 58-5) 58-6] 58-4 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.}| 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-8] 67-4] 81-7| 76-9] 76-8] 76-6] 76-5] 76-4] 62-0) 60-3) 61-0} 59-7) 59-5) 59-0 
22-6) 25-5) 29-4) 30-6) 31-1] 49-6] 62-1) 57-4) 55-9] 56-6) 55-2) 54-2) 46-3] 45-7) 45-7) 45-1] 45-2) 44-9 
0 











Wood, soft.. Seay 
Conl olfc. 1 gal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7) 24-1] 27-6} 36-6] 31-2] 30-7) 31-0] 31-1] 30-9] 26-7| 27-4] 27-4] 27-1] 26-7] 26-8 
Fuel and $ 
URGING otek. a 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-90] 2-75] 3-55) 3-41) 3-34] 3-29] 3-26] 3-25] 2-86] 2-83) 2-81] 2-81] 2-80] 2-77 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ SS 9 $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.] 2-37] 2-89} 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 4-77! 6-30) 6-95) 6-87) 6-91) 6-96] 7-06) 5-67) 5-53] 5-57] 5-70) 5-86] 5-86 
{TTotals.......]...... 9-37/10-50)12-79)14- 02/14 - 27|20- 36/26 -81/20- 58/21 -31/20-97/21-18/21-44/15-41/15-78)15 - 95116 -33/17-28/17-20 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-29)12-65)17-04/10-30}11-24/10-61/10-89}11-12] 7-11] 7-56} 7-61] 7-89] 8-42) 8-47 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81} 5-26] 5-81] 6-34} 7-23]..... 15-08] 9-50}10-39] 9-77/10-04}10-42] 6-75] 7-26) 7-31] 7-66] 8-29] 8-08 
New Brunswick......] 5-38] 5-83} 6-55] 7-04) 6-96]12-51]16-24/10-29]11-28/10-66]10-74]10-89] 7-18] 7-51] 7-65) 8-05} 8-60] 8-50 
Muebeor, cited eats an 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-84/12-51]15-99] 9-54/10-54] 9-85)10-04}10-14] 6-23) 6-78} 6-81] 7-35] 7-78] 7-73 
CURATION Ser cs a cee 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20] 7-11)12-74]17-12/10-08]11-17}10-78}11-80}11-03] 6-79] 7-46) 7-51] 7-84] 8-53] 8-48 
Manitoba............ 5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-06]/12-45]16-83} 9-89]10-27]}10-45}10-54]10-88] 6-60] 6-85] 7-59) 7-42] 8-57] 8-60 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92) 7-86] 8-25] 7-88112-74]16-47/10-03)10-56/10-85}11-21/11-21| 6-70] 7-09} 7-50] 7-19] 8-5i) 8-43 
Albertgcen nce 6-02} 6-50] 8-00} 8-33] 8-14]13-15}17-12}10-02/10-56}10-73}11-21/11-40] 6-57] 7-15] 7-53) 7-41] 8-57) 8-46 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-13]13-65/18-18]11-48]11-81]11-87]12-32]12-46] 7-63] 8-06] 8-39] 8-59] 9-76] 9-69 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. § : 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent, 
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(Continued from page 819) 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar pup 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-ruoomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is ealculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
beimg weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and costs of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the sg a 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Meat. prices for the most part continued the 
advance in progress since the beginning of the 
year. Sirloin steak averaged 28:3 cents per 
pound in June as compared with 26:9 in May 
and 23-3 cents in June, 1936. Rib roast aver- 
aged 21 cents in June, 19°7 cents in May and 
17°7 cents in June last year. Fresh pork 
which has shown relatively little change dur- 
ing the last twelve months was 2 cent per 
pound higher than in May at an average 

41473—8 


price of 21°8 cents per pound. Breakfast 
bacon was fractionally higher than in the 
previous month at 28-8 cents per puund but 
was lower than in June, 1936. Fresh eggs 
were little changed in price averaging 25:2 
cents per dozen. Creamery butter at 28°5 
cents per pound averaged more than 2 cents 
per pound lower than in May. The price in 
June, 1936 was 25:2 cents per pound. Bread 
again advanced fractionally averaging 7:1 
cents per pound. Onions advanced from an 
average price of 4°3 cents per pound in May 
to 5°9 cents in June. Potatoes were again 
lower at $1.53 per 90 pounds as compared 
with $1.70 in May. Seasonal reductiens in 
(Continued on page 828) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-}| Sun- | All 
_ Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items 
Light 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919. 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920. 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923. 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925.. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.. 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927.. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928. 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929. 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930. 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932. 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1983. 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933. 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933. 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933. 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934. 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934. 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.. 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934. 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935. 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935. 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935. 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935. 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936. 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936. 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936. 111i 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936. 107 142 132 114 154 125 
May 1936. 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 19386. 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936. 109 140 133 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936. nl 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936. 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Oct. 1936. 112 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936. 113 141 135 114 154 128 
Dec. 19386. 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937. 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937.. 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937.. 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937. 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937. 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937. 116 138 140 117 154 130 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Pork Bacon 
¥ 
 bhadiaile dks bs | 2 a Chae a eee 
LOCALITY “4 se eS act a PS Bk a Bs 
By] Shar Al E cibey, | ECM) Gein NgUmenly ghearh piece ms Mitel er 
mSo| 26/80] 26] wa] ys iO is oo} ao ao Ag 
a= | os og U4 | 85 ne 35> is ke Oo aoe) -O 
2h/28/o5/ 38/88] 92 | 28 | 22 |288|] #5 | 25 | #2 
=] ta a n n na G 
nD feat feat 7 a S = ey ea ea ae 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 28-3 | 23-7 | 21-0 | 15-7 | 12-8 14-2 24-2 21-8 19-9 28-8 32-2 53-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-7 | 23-7 | 21-3 | 15-5 | 12-6 12-8 20-0 21-6 19-9 26-0 29-1 51-8 
1—Sydney-. as ce ates 313° |" 25 Padcay |i u/s 14-5 LOW = seek 24 21-1 27 29-2 52-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 24-4 | 22-3 | 15-8 | 12-4 11 25 22-2 19-7 24-5 28-4 51-1 
B= =A MBCTSt ee uw gaus sae 24 22 18 15 TO gb ocaies Sallie, aa, 20 25 29-7 50 
4 Ealivanx jie), ere 30-9 | 22-7 | 21-4 | 14-6 | 12-6 10-2 15 21 19-9 24-9 27-7 ol 
5—- Windsor is.) Senteeenes 30 25 25 15 14 S14 Tas. SOC 21 20-5 28 30 55 
G=—ETULOW i Ws hoe serge 26-2) |\ 2a-2) | 18-0 ptoeg ke 1 5077 a gee ee 21-9 21-4 26-5 29-4 51-4 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.} 26-2 | 25 20-4 | 17-9 | 15-2 12-3 15-0 al 18-6 27-3 30-0 49-2 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-9 | 23-4 | 21-4 | 15-0 | 12-5 12-9 21-7 22-1 20-3 20-7 31-2 53-0 
8—Moncton................ 31 23-8 | 20-5 | 15 12-7 14a 7 We kee 23 20:2 28-3 33 53-2 
O==Saint Jone. seniee ks 28-9 | 21-4 | 21-6 | 14-4 } 12 11-8 22-5 22-2 20-1 26-9 31 53-8 
10—Fredericton............ 30° Or [cod | 2iG 15-7 | eee 13 17-5 212 221 29 31-4 55-1 
Tl——Bathurst). Basaus see ee ol AA%) 22 15 12 12 Dita eats oe ue 18-7 26-5 29-2 50 
Quebec (average)............ 25:5 | 22-0 | 21-4 | 14-7 9-6 9-6 24-2 18-1 18-5 27-1 30-5 53-0 
12—Qnebee. 22 es 28-1 |°23-1 | 19-5 | 15-1 9 7:8 24-4 17-9 18-1 25-3 29-4 48-8 
13—Three Rivers........... BO. Ta 22 20-7 15-7 | 29 11-5 27-5 18-4 18-3 28-7 30-9 56-9 
14—Sherbrooke............ 29-3 | 24-3 | 25-8 | 15-8 | 11-5 10-4 24-8 18 18-7 24-1 27:9 53-7 
PG SOLel LL Meal. chlactaee 193" 21 orn 13-2 8-6 7°5 20 17-2 17-8 28-3 32°5 51-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... OIF 18 6c els 13-4 8-6 11-6 22 15-6 16-5 27-6 32:1 50-7 
7 -Ot, SOMUSH ean Leb aasl eekie DAN a: 16 10 TOM sarees: 18 28 30 51-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 17-7 | 19 17-7 | 14 8-5 1 QTE) ae 15-3 19-3 28 31 55 
19—Montreal yore fone Bo 24-4 | 27-1 | 14-2 | 11 6-9 25 20-4 “1 26-1 29-7 55-7 
PAS (Vd hana Seba a i 25-4 | 21-4 | 21-4 | 14-5 | 10-4 9-1 25-4 21-9 3 27-5 30°8 54-1 
Ontario (average)............ 23-0 | 24-1 | 20-6 | 15-9 | 13-2 15-4 24-0 22°8 4 27-8 30-8 52-6 
(OCCA WA Sth te omke reo 30 24-3 | 23-2 | 16-9 | 12:3 11-1 23-8 21-2 +9 27-9 30°4 53-9 
22—Brockville............. Doro | coo cael et 10:7 Ja cat Pa ay 21 27-4 30°6 52-4 
2B ISIN OStON den .b cdieeae: 26-9 | 22-9 | 22-6 | 15-6 | 11-9 12-1 25 22-4 +2 26-7 29-9 51-1 
24Belleville.............. 25 21-3 | 20-4 | 14-5 | 11-3 14:5 23) 20 3 21-2 29°3 49-8 
25—Peterborough.......... 32 28 22-4 | 17-8 | 14-6 16-7 27-7 21-2 3 27-6 30°8 51-4 
OG COs wae tiak um sete s 25-0) | 24 21-2 | 15-4 | 13-2 16-3 27 23-2 25-2 27°5 51-4 
2 Ori aate ott heterds + 28 23 22 17 13-7 17-5 25 23-5 30 32°7 54 
OS POLONtO nao-ne weeks carols 30-6 | 25-1 | 23-4 | 16 14-6 15-8 22-1 23°S 4 30-1 34°7 54-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 81-7 | 26:2") 22-5 °| 17-2.) 14°5 15-3 7a. 21-8 4 26-7 30°5 54-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 28-1 | 24-7 | 21-9 | 16-1 | 18-4 15-4 20-7 22-8 2 25-6 28:8 50-3 
31— Blamiltoni sce sete noes 29 24-7 | 23-1 | 17-1 | 14-6 16-8 23-1 22-1 4 27 29-9 53-6 
32—Branttonds tae wh ictsnedas 29-5 | 25-6 | 21-9 | 16-6 | 12-8 16-4 28-2 24 27-9 30-7 52-7 
AT OHS goat Neill MIE a eee ae 29-2 | 25-6 | 22 17-1 | 14-7 16-8 29 27 28-4 31:8 50-3 
Sy Cite) alike Weecetnd Suited D4 | 2A oa eedg *) Le 13-1 16-7 22-5 21-1 5 25-4 28:7 50-9 
30 Wa bChener os... cece aos 26-3 | 24 18-8 | 16-5 | 13-5 16-2 26-7 22-1 8 26-6 29-1 49-9 
36—Woodstock............. 28 24 22 14-8 | 11-4 15 21-5 23-5 3 27-7 30:9 52-4 
34—Stratlord nil... dae 28 24-7 | 18 TUO7f fel lovers’ 15-9 21 DO aay lee aT bri 27-5 30 53-2 
BS LONGON 8 sorties Lavdva eons 28:5 | 25-2 | 22°4 | 16-4 | 13-3 15-5 23-4 23-6 6 28 30-9 51-3 
BO Ob ME NOMS yak aay. 6 ied. aonomlaieet |) Lor oul mare 15-5 26 24-2 7 26-8 30:4 54-6 
AQ=-COHACNAME owe sence 20°7)| 24-1 1920-3 | 16-5 | 12%7 17-1 19 21-9 ‘ 27-9 30°6 52-7 
AA = WANUSOT as vs acb eigeeie se 29 PAO 21-2) 16-1) 13-7 16-1 22-3 23 4 26-8 28-7 54-2 
A= SOrNed vate. ceag ok. be yale 26:2 | 228°) 18*7 | 15-5 | 12°9 17 16 21-2 5 25-7 30:3 51-3 
483—Owen Sound............| 26:8 | 22-2 | 17-8 | 15-4 | 13-2 16-4 22-5 DA Gel Sern coe 26-8 28-9 49-3 
44—North Bay............. 27 22-3 | 20-7 | 15-7 | 14-2 1 mei Woe yet A 21-7 27-2 28-8 51-2 
45--- SUG DULY two wch lee ces 26 22-8 | 19-7 | 14-5 | 11-7 14-2 20 22-8 7 28-3 a2 55-1 
46-—Cobalt, ib wea cots geass OT an 2D 15 13 1 UO a RR eS i ocean 23-3 28 29-9 50 
A —— WATTS ah pat. he arte 28-9 | 24-9 | 21 16-2 | 12-5 16-3 28-9 25 a 29-4 32-1 55 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 26-4 | 23eomen-S | 14-2) (eed LARA soe ts 23-6 5 28-5 32 53-2 
49—Port Arthur............ 27-7 | 23-3 | 19-3 | 17-3 | 15-7 14 ale ee 24°3 7 33-6 37°2 56-2 
50—Fort William............| 29-4 | 23 19-2 | 15-2 | 13-3 16-1 30 23-7 33 36°4 58-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-3 | 22-3 | 20-8 | 15-4 | 13-3 14-2 26-0 22-9 6 33-5 37-7 53-2 
51—Winnipeg............... 99-5 | 23°65" 23-1 | 15-74 14 12-3 26 23°7 6 33 35-9 55-4 
5) = Bramdon. whee. «stew uae:. 25 21 18-5 | 15 12:5 16h Maat Ay ler baa tae, eR 33-9 39-4 51 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 25-1 | 19-8 | 18-5 | 13-1 | 10-4 11-7 20-1 19-3 “1 32-6 37-3 54-8 
b38—Regina.. 4 a4.05. ls athens 94-5 | 18-5 | 17-4 | 12-1 | 10-7 11 18-8 18-7 6 31-9 36-1 OL 
54— Prince Albert.......... 22 18 18 11 9 aD hen 1 Ped ees, ae 20 32-5 39 52-5 
B-—Sackatoom ss, lcd neae ol oO) 2OnMMLS oO | l4e4 ut then 11-9 19-7 19-2 ‘7 33°8 38-3 52-9 
56—Moose Jaw............. 28-1 | 22 19-9 | 14-9 | 10-9 13-9 21-9 190s tS oamiete = 32 35-7 56-7 
Alberta (average)............ 26-8 | 22-6 | 19-7 | 14-6 | 11-5 14-7 24-6 19-6 9 25°8 34-2 52-0 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 24 Do enaeee 15 12 L7e5ala.oe 21 2 30-8 34-5 51-7 
68—Drumbheller............ 95-5 | 22-5 |} 18-5 | 15 10 16 25 19 +5 27-9 32-5 50 
59—Edmonton...:....6.--: 24-3 | 19-5 | 17-2 | 12-5 | 10-1 12-3 20-7 18-4 -9 29-3 32-8 51-4 
60—Caleary . fccuo eek Hae <8 31-4 | 25-4 | 23 17-3 | 14-5 16 26 21-4 8 32-6 37-7 53-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-7 | 23 18 13-3 | 10-7 11-8 26-7 18 28-6 33-4 53-6 
British Columbia (average).| 33-3 | 27-5 | 23-9 | 18-4 | 16-7 18-1 28°8 24-8 3 33-4 37-6 55-7 
62 ——P ernie }.c jer «eee 30 25 21 17 16-5 17-5 30 22 3 32-8 38°3 55 
68-> Nelsony:i sets de meee 30 Oy 22 18 1155 18 20 25 31 36 60 
Gi— Trails. c Ee ches 32:7 | 27-7.) 23-38 | 19-7 | 15:3 19 28-3 25-3 8 35:3 40-2 57-7 
65—New Westminster...... 34-7 | 27-8 | 22-8 | 17-7 | 18-2 16:8 28-5 24-3 ‘7 32-8 36-6 53-9 
66a ANCOUVene anne: 36 28-9 | 25-9 | 18-8 | 17-7 18-7 31-1 25 4 34-4 36-5 56-3 
Oi VAL CEOILG tr nae oy es ae 35-9 | 29-5 | 26-9 | 19-3 | 17-9 18-1 27-7 25-7 +8 34-5 38-1 54-6 
68 N analmos.. nae. biscte + 35-2 | 29-2 | 25-8 | 20-3 | 19-3 20-7 32-2 25 33°3 37:4 55-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 31-5 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 16-5 | 13-5 16-2 32-5 26 3 33-4 37:4 53 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1937 








Eggs 

















Fish Butter 
3 s ; fe ; g 
oe | 2 ‘ " & SA B 4 | 2 
rn | ee ne | = a as} Eg 22 iiss 5 Bg} re 
aes pies [aes | 4 a oa (eg 2) oe | es Se | 33 ae. 
Site tl Ow. fe Sas =e ae Ole. | orcites Sab sic, Ors 3 oe He 
Sa5/ 540 a6 @ 2 os ales 2 [gyua2] | rs Ao ie etes oe 
eee | 2c, |288| se | ss |28s| fs [ees] 32 | das zg | Ps| 5e 
eka | aad oH | aa 32, 2a} €a |soaal 8.0 od 5, Tae te ice Sui, es 
) hen We A a ID a oy 3 a 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
16-1 23-4 17-9 10-9 50-0 18-3 17-4 20-8 16-9 25°2 10-8 20°3 28-5 
9-9 Vp h || BGs As sie 7:0 42.2 12-8 14-1 15-7 17-9 |) 27-7 9-8 270-1 30-7 
df JOSOP ececeks (esac. = 45 2 14 15-5 16-7 30:7 10-12 26°7 30 1 
10 sil cy fa | een koa | Geechee 45 6 15 17-7 17-6 26:4 llb 26-4 29-9 | 2 
eve IE Se [cha cae er He as epoeere |B she ageke tsi 40 +5 15 14-8 18 25-7 7c 27-4 30:7 | 3 
10:5 SERS | Seca ites ‘ 40-8 “4 10-4 15-2 16-7 27°9 11-8a} 25 29-5 | 4 
12 Uke A Meat ot ACN Mle ARN | AR 9 15 16 20 | 28 10 30 32-7 | 5 
probe Heel aaeredteet Rae | eee trae ol eek Fae 40 15-3 14-8 18-1 27-7 8 26:8 31-1 | 6 
10-3 PASS lh Seeder las 5:0 45-0 7 15-0 16-8 17-2 23:0 8- 9 29°8 29-9 | 7 
13-7 262 37ih acre es 6:5 46-5 0 15-4 17-2 16:8 26-3 10-5 27:3 30-6 
14 Py ea OM | ace tele 5 45-8 9 15-5 17-1 17:8 28-5 10 27-4 30-2 | 8 
w12 TE Se manic 8 43-7 “4 13-8 17-9 16:5 28 12 26-4 30-7 | 9 
NE Dorin Nh dee sickeal \ eee oregon 50 6 16-8 19-3 17-8 25°+9 10 29°5 31-9 }10 
PA oheagctea A hited es NE Mey OS Coste | facts epiag L ameeaie ane e | |! 9.0 RG |  g 14-4 15 22:7 10c 25:7 29-5 j11 
11-6 24-8 21-8 7:8 59-4 1 16-1 15-6 16-3 |. 26-7 9-6 23°9 26-6 | 
_ Tad DORORIE muvee til. cauretrinss 210 cs wters elena eves, 14-4 15-8 16-7 32:8 11 22-6 27-4 }12 
9 De |e hosters |W ose easipy 3 50 18-2 18-5 18 25+1 10b 24°5 26-5 |13 
12-5 SOW Ge Sen Sale eee 16-3 17-4 15-5 15-2 28-5 10a 23°6 26 14 
Aah. SISA AMR AL LB ccd | geod I AT) QR 15 10-4 15-5 23-8 8 24:5 27-4 |15 
11 Doma eae vets 8 GO 18 ecaioweit.. )|B ok aes 14-5 14-5 24 Si haan 26-6 |16 
Bsn Nabe eal Metre ged Paes OU MRR ga | |e Be i 16 17-3 25-1 8 Po Ma am Mima tens Gated g 
Deities RECT Lee Cee GNF Batol be cae en hee eect Mee IL RRR RIA thc oo 15 14-9 16-7 25 Wotolle ee 22:5 26-7 |18 
13:7 25-6 21-8 8-3 67°5 17-1 17 20-1 15-8 29-4 10-11 26-4 27-7 }19 
Pee aa rae 25 RAE 4 60 ioe 16 14-5 17-3 26-5 11 23 25-4 |20 
15-7 23-9 19-8 11-6 52°9 3 17-2 23°8 16-6 24-9 11-3 25:6 27-9 
15 26-2 VieO4 |e meee, |b. 8 nee 15-7 23-4 16-6 27°4 11 25 27 120 
Pie ae eae 25 Fe eA mercer es Lt 2, 8 au ed Mee oe in ag 22:8 17-6 20:7 10 Dest Ra 26:9 122 
15 27:5 DON An a cerns 55 16-8 17 22-7 16-5 23°5 10 24:6 27-1 123 
Fe Rea ACP hehe: Be hy ya acd al UR AR 16 19:7 15-9 23 10b 25:7 26-6 |24 
We Eee SEE NP Gp AR (A ee ae Lo etl eam en Sei Riatite ee eros 24 18-5 21 11 25:8 27-5 125 
16 23 20 +o | h-aepcaees eine | 2 17 (e PR eae 21-6 16-5 24-2 lib 26-2 27-9 |26 
Ave eet 20 earns. [Bier eeeeer | ake ie tk RONG, Sie 23-2 17-7 22 11 24-7 28 = =(|27 
15-7 28-6 21-9 12 55 20-4 27-9 16-2 27-9 12 25 28-4 {28 
SAE ERS OUD eee ae caren a ead ws | hay stene oars STAG ales Pee pre 25-7 16:5 26:1 12 26-7 28-2 {29 
pcingeryo bes RBC A cide aes esl ae ra  Le De eL 5 18 29°3 15-3 26:6 12 26 27-6 |30 
17-7 25-4 21-7 13 By do donee Rane ee 28-8 15-8 27 12 26:3 28-4 |31 
tif s. cypher Rte atic dorst one dk teadieh eae b MR Cas 15 24:8 15-4 22-9 11 25 27-8 132 
AB eer SERB Pace RNS acon Beko eee eee ceed |= LG Fae a 23-9 16-4 22-2 11 25:3 28-2 133 
De csc Eel dees - ee Ba peers ed Ise ei cecal REAM RUA dd | ties tel Oe UE 24-8 16-4 24-5 11 26:5 28 = =|34 
16-5 25 ORM GIL sar eee alia sie re 18 25 15-5 24-1 11 25:5 27-3 135 
Ape thy Ae | Na aes seeaet [gee ls ea Ree oaecacetmla -SE PPR | [lcs ce GRE Fe 25:6 15-6 22°3 11 27 27-9 |36 
BE ci a4 | eotbots he DAO ar I eect ae I Re ROR NMR 8 |S C3 a 15 23:7 16-4 22-8 ain} Ak Lae 27°4 137 
Be amg 19 18 12-5 50 7 17 27-3 16 24 11 25 27-1 [38 
14 23 TGR) | Bete: |e eo ee 16:3 30:8 15-9 22-1 11 26-6 28-2 139 
Pr obeieae [tHe ee (Be hee Galt Seta Ppresnegeiagt (00s Ram ae 24-2 15-5 19-4 11 25 26-9 |40 
16-5 27-5 ORE Dilbert was alee ans oe 3 18 26-6 14 23-9 1PM PR 26-3 {41 
PI ate A OR ba SECA fA ARPS al RCE ORO (eee eras 18 25 17 23-5 ii 25 27-4 142 
BP chose Ree ORIG ts Re Phorsiosris IE EONS enEReN [BERRA | te oR caeeae 15 20-1 15-2 20-3 ll RE ee is 28 =| 48 
0: ate ee ari a ee E'S ce aue. le se Ut 4 sof 8 ibn eateey 19-7 17-2 28-8 12 PAE ANA 27-2 144 
Beh ee 20 DOA Ayal Sis aa RAS ene A. etal 18-8 17-3 28-5 TBD he ae ae. 27-7 |45 
BE erence Cand EPR ac sae APH a Od ekoeeton ae 45 bees 16-3 17-2 30-3 LObi hose! 29-7 |46 
Pe raat et: 21-2 PAO et cay ocaltin 57:5 20 16-4 20:5 30-6 J4eBalay aaa, 29 =+147 
Sie liace eee: DGS al Roe eae |e eee 18 21-8 Wiad 28-9 12 24-5 27-3 |48 
Fe Fn ce |S il ae 16 Bets oS on cotaets 17 23-9 18-5 29-3 11 26 28-8 149 
15 22°5 17, MARE dee cat Nae RA 5 17-6 26-1 17-9 28-7 11 25:5 28-3 |50 
19-8 44-4 ese ecras <8 ce omen ‘3D 16-5 23°3 16-0 24-2 9-2 21-6 25-9 
17-5 25-7 TES Hae tees! « Whee 17-9 28-2 15-9 26°4 10 a 25-5 
22 Deter |b, manent cms tes, 61k sc cere 15 18-4 16 22 83a} 22-2 26-2 
22-6 24-0 11-0 Bs ode Roane 2 18-9 16-6 16:8 21-1 11-0 22°2 26-8 
21-4 23-6 11-3 125. a, eis 6 18 14-6 16-2 22-2 11 21:4 26 
22-5 25 i aN Ue lee ae es 20 15-3 17-6 20:7 11 21 27:5 
21-4 22-1 10-8 ISA ||) eee 2 17-5 17 16-7 22-5 11 22-3 25-8 
25 Oe Lie meets [eats os. |S. s ee eee 20 19-5 16:5 19 11 24-2 28 
21-5 23-1 12-9 Lh S ik eee “1 19-5 20°2 16-9 20-9 10-8 22-9 28-0 
ses | See MS ay eres! Rc Mines yd eee meee) LE CANE 14-9 17-6 18-2 11 23-5 27 
23-2 24-7 13 13°5 |}. eee 19 19-2 17°3 20 10 21-2 28-8 
20 QTD ale emcee Nes Ste ale ote caharee 8 18-2 18-4 16-8 20-6 11 23-8 28-1 
21-2 23:1 HERG Sica ented secu tels 21-3 27-9 16-4 23-9 11 23°8 28-3 
eas RSE vale. Mawes Lets. (dae “5 19-3 20-8 16-2 21-8 11 22 27-6 
17-6 PUGH AG arse 16°0.)).5°8..: 3 29-7 23°5 18-2 27-4 11-6 28-2 32-4 
23-5 2OR |e es 19 eRe ee 2 24 19-4 18-3 29 10 25 32-2 
20 ei) TM |e eens ar 15%) 218. Some 22 24-7 18-7 29 12:5a] 26 32-6 
21-3 24e7 Nea eee, Oe Win memes 23 29-4 20 28-7 12-5a} 29 33-1 
13-4 1/5070) fe eg Pon DR es Pee be 7 GA 2 17-2 21-4 16-8 24-8 10 30 31 
14-1 1657 .,/2. eee, LO | Rs 2 17:8 26-1 16-2 25-8 LOS eee es 30-4 
ady ate 19 aR Seer [Eos Rare a See Oe 2 19-2 25-4 17-1 27-1 12-5a} 31 32 
13-3 TSE Roe Sear koe kee |t ee tio PO | eee tel eae 18-6 25-8 1 IF (a Pere toi 34-4 
sane ees 2 15 ei clad (ee cae RS oeE a kU Mh cr 20 18-2 20 28-6 Masaliinc cada 33-1 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 








2 S a j Canned Vegetables 
° Res = Res A ~~ g 
sie a ro comm Di oe fe a 
oe | & a ers g2 | 32 | we e 
LOCALITY A & =I aA & on” g P nN Ss a 
a /3./ 8. | 588] So) oe | 8a | geil 
ES ao 52 |S | of aA 87 28 ba ad 
go | $5 | 38 | Bs2| 28 | os | 28 | ds | ge | Bs 
Se 3 2 Sa | 080) oa 2 ea 5 Sea 5 a 
oO —Q 6) fy ae [om eH co a oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
k be 
Dominion (average)................. 22-6 7-1 16-1 4-5 5:9 8-2 11-0 13-4 12-2 12-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-0 7:2 16-6 4-9 5:9 7-6 12-9 13-8 12-1 12-2 
= SVE yids. oc cle cel es alg elgeuin es 20-4 8 17-3 4-6 5-8 6-5 12 13-2 11-9 12 
2—New Glasgow.......e..-ceeeee 22+2 7:3 16-7 4-7 5:9 7:7 11-7 13-1 11-3 11:7 
3— Arn herst 4), ii. certs fo0i0 See eeu ae 21-8 SCY WR eos: 5 5:5 7-6 11-3 12-8 11-7 11-7 
Qa Halifax tite st ds oe ghae oot cala’e seis 21-7 6 17-2 5 5-6 8 15 14-1 12-4 12-2 
B—= Wind soreness ih. vos votes « ad eeu es 22-2 8b 17 5 6-3 8 14 15 12:5 12-5 
G—Erurol 63d: debe gists cee Ges 23-8 | 6-7°3 15 5 6-2 77 13-1 14-5 12-7 13-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown 22-5 8-0 17-0 4-8 5-1 8-1 13-6 13-9 12-7 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°% 7-8 17-0 4-9 5-8 7-5 13-3 14-0 12-0 12-4 
S—-Moncton wijisds stele aise $ old vies reins 23 8 16-5 5 6-1 8-5 | 13-4 13-9 12-2 12-3 
§—Saint John: 2. 5J.). ne. se eee s > 22°8 |6°7-7°3 19 4-7 5-8 7-1 13-6 13-4 11-9 12-1 
10—Fredericton.........-.-cceeeeee 21-9 8 17 4-7 5-7 7°6 13-2 14-3 12-2 12-5 
1—Bathurat sass scales decker 23 8 15:3 4-5 5:6 6-7 13 14-5 11-8 12-6 
Quebec (average)................-.. 19-6 5:7 13-8 4-5 5:7 6-6 10-7 12-7 11-6 11-4 
12—Quebece see de rakes « aprssielste a: 21-5 |4-5-8:5 14-8 4-6 5-8 67 10-7 13-4 11-4 11-5 
3—Three Rivers.............e-00: 19-3 |5-3-6 13-8 4-9 5-7 7-2 12-6 13-3 13-1 12-2 
4-—Sherbrooke).. boc. cece fae buses 20:3 6 13-1 4-1 5-9 6 11 13-2 11 11-6 
15 Orel te. 0, oes We sidetew wcdeus eerste TS Sinise ce s:0.6 13-9 4-1 5 5-7 10 12-5 11-9 11-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 18-6 4:7 13-7 4-2 6:6 6-9 10-6 11-8 11-9 11-2 
A7—St. JONNSHa, fe eles sss ore lh cee Bae 19-1 5-3 14-2 4:5 5-5 7:3 9-7 12-7 11-4 11-3 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-4 5-3 13-3 4-7 5-7 5-8 10 13 11-6 11 
19—Montreal 06 6h. deec cheeses: 20-6 6-7-3 14-9 4-7 5-5 7-1 10-1 12-4 11 10-8 
20— Bul ta ae. Sa wd ore BAe ot > 18-9 |5-3-6 12-9 4°5 5:4 6-6 11-8 12 10-9 11-1 
Ontario (average)................... 21-9 6-6 15-5 4-2 5-6 8-9 11-1 13-0 11-9 12-0 
21 Oetawa icicle ais sie se beh feet 20-7 7°3 14-2 4-9 6-1 8-6 11-2 12-5 10-7 11-3 
92-—Brockyvailless..tscckia. octal eee es 20-4 6 13-2 4-4 5:3 8-3 12 11-9 10-2 11-2 
OB — KinSstOn nies ole class s oboe pee 19-7 |5-3-6-7 13-6 4-] 5:3 8-6 11-4 12-7 11-4 11-2 
24—-Bellevilless onideacc cee onc coh oA 21-2 6 15 3°8 5-1 8 10-2 12 11-1 11-4 
25—Peterborough.|:.ic...c).see0s 21-6 | 6-6-7 15-9 3:9 5-2 8-5 10-9 12 10-9 11-1 
26—-OSNA Wadena te crediaes ot ciate & a 21 7:3 13-7 4 5-3 7°8 10 12-8 11-3 11-4 
Qi Orrlia. 2h fe doe ce eee eiete veers 21-3 6-7b 16-2 3:6 5 9-4 10-5 13-4 12:3 12-2 
DS—NOrontO. Ween deeds ate semen 24-2 7:3 16-8 4-2 6 9 10-2 12-5 11-2 11-3 
29—Niagara Falls................6- 21:8 6-7 16:5 4-1 6-1 9 10:8 13-2 11-4 12-7 
30—St. Catharines....... 23-4 |5-3-6-7 17 3-9 5-5 9:3 11-2 12-9 12-2 12-1 
31— Hamilton. .s ho: vdeo steele ees 26-3 16-7-7-3 15-9 3-9 5-5 8-2 9-6 12-2 11-1 11-3 
32—Brantford Pea este BROS See see 22-8 6-7 17-8 3°8 5-5 9-3 9-8 12-5 11-4 11-4 
Sis heen OS GmER nO eh lee Ne capi mer eti aes 24-1 7:3 15-7 3:9 5-8 9-3 10-9 13-2 11-8 11-4 
3h Guelph ee, AR CERO ETE rr ans 21-6 6 16-2 3-7 5-4 9-5 11-4 13-1 11-8 11-7 
35—Kiteheners..... J. deee cee Fhe 22-8 6-7 15 3-9 5-6 9-2 11-1 13-0 11-7 11-8 
36—-Woodstock... i... 62o-. ee tee ke 21-3 6 14 3°5 5-6 9-1 9-8 13-1 12-1 12-2 
Bi —-SiratlOrdasa. Ac. -sas pees chee: 22-9 6-7 17-2 3-8 5-5 9-5 11-7 13-1 12-1 12-5 
88 DONC OD te ks eae ete ee eee 22-2 | 6-6-7 17-9 3-9 5°3 8-8 10-4 12-8 12-1 12-1 
29st. Ehomasy: A.d6 Sas! otek eee: 21-5 6 18-9 4-] 5-5 9-3 12-6 13-8 12-2 11:8 
40—Chathan. . .\, i426 e422 bebe Rees 20:6 |5:3-6 15-4 4-] 5-1 9-1 10-4 12-8 12-1 12-1 
Al WanGSOrnnes a<-}iacs eaeio ae aiess 21 6-6-7 15-7 3-9 5-2 8-3 9-8 11-9 11-7 11-2 
ADE SATTIVA es (M2 Ms ave eae heey ke Rae 22 6-6-7 17-5 3-7 5-7 9 11-3 13-2 12-7 12-5 
AZ——Owrenisound:.2.0<gde ce dace cot 21-3 | 6-7 14-5 3-7 5:3 8-3 11 12-8 11-8 12-2 
44——North Bayis:d. oitidess del cee. 22-7 6-7b 16 5 6-2 8-3 15 13-9 13-1 13-1 
AG = SUC OULY ooo ee gers AM nie here ete 20-8 6-7 14 4+9 6-4 8-9 12-3 13-6 12-4 12-6 
46—Gobalt cis osc tis da 22 1683 14 ' 52 6 9-1 12 14-6 13-1 14-1 
47— TaN MAINS Ss esses coe ae 21-2 6-7 13-7 5 6 9-5 11-7 14-3 12-3 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 20:9 | 6-6-7 13-7 4-6 5:3 8-4 11 12-9 12-7 12-8 
AQ—Port Arbour ends oda. 6 Sen. ce kee. 21-2 | 6-7-3 15-4 4-9 6-5 9-7 11-4 12-6 11-9 11-7 
50—Fort William. j.4G. ..6¢-60e8s 22-8 | 6-7-3 15-5 4-8 6-3 8-8 10-7 13-7 12-6 12-6 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-0 7:0 15-0 4-8 3:9 9-5 10-6 14-3 13-1 13-2 
Dl — Wann pegaye eee ede ee « 25-5 |6:4-8 15 4:8 5-6 8-9 10-3 13-9 13 13-1 
52 Brandon Oe... tA dae daw. Bee 24-5 |6-4-7-1 15 4:8 6-2 10-1 10-9 14-7 13-1 13-2 
Saskatchewam (average)............ 23°8 71 17-3 4-7 6-1 9-2 10-7 14-9 13-4 13-4 
53 Rerind.. OU Wats age ede ee es. 24-2 |6-4-7-2 15 4-7 6-3 9-1 10 14-9 12-1 12-2 
54—Prince Albert.............-+.-- 23-8 6-4 19 4-5 6 8-9 11-4 14-9 14-6 14-6 
55—Saskatoone s: i .cdaece dememee 22-7 7-2 20 4-7 6 9-2 10:6 14-8 13-5 13-6 
b6—=Moose daw? ...b. gs 09s 0 e4.8 ees. 24-4 8 15 4-8 6-1 9-5 10-7 14-9 13-4 13-3 
Alberta (average)................... 25°2 rir) 17-7 4-7 6-3 8-4 10-6 14-4 13-1 13-1 
57—Medicine Hat 26-5 8 18-5 4:6 5-8 8:3 10-4 14-9 13-3 12-9 
DS Wrumbellers. 212.144: sede sete. 24°5 6°8 18 4-9 7 8-1 11-5 15 13-9 13-9 
OU—HGMONTONG., «snc odds c cece ees. 24-4 |7-2-8 17-8 4-8 6:3 8-5 9-9 14-6 13-3 13-1 
60—Calvary see fed). Shoe otek eee 26-2 8 16-5 4:8 5-8 8-6 10:5 14-4 12:8 13-2 
61=-lIheth bridge: . J. e2s2..04. ceceme 24-3 Sr. |scen eek 4-5 6-8 8-7 10-6 13 12°3 | « 12-6 
British Calnniols (average) 26-0 9:3 18-9 5:2 6-6 7-4 8-6 13-9 13-4 13-5 
62——Hernie) < 38 sidae es) ace eee 27-2 10 18 4-9 6-4 8-1 9 14-4 13-9 13-9 
63-=Nelson.:3 Be se joa alice de bien 24-5 10 18 5-5 a 8-1 9-7 14-7 15 14-7 
G¢—Pradl fi. She ede eae oe bees bees 24 10 16-5 5-4 6-7 8-1 8-1 14 13-6 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 27-1 |8-3-8-9 19-6 5-1 6-4 6-9 8-5 13-5 12-4 13-3 
66—Vancouvers... 3.4. Based dae tees 26-4 |8-3-8-9 20-7 5-0 5-9 6-2 7-9 13-1 12 12 
67 VACLORIA See bteis aetee wees ok e 25-7 8-3 19-4 5-1 6-8 7-2 8-2 13-5 12-9 12-7 
68—Nanaimo... ... state tite SRA Ree 28-3 Gis] toes fer 2h. 5:3 6-5 7:6 9-1 14-1 12-9 13-4 
69—Prince Rupert. bn ed Rett 24-9 | 9-10 20 5-4 6-9 73! 8-2 14-2 14-1 14-3 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1937 





























Potatoes Apples = 
= 2 ; a : z = 
‘a SRS 5 a g pole = > 8 s 
= ae a So || aia bee re Pe Ss Ss A 
a = % Be, con) 3a oo A os 38 or -— 
ya oO. . . oy. om he oo, a pal oe oo Qa - 
Fe On 2 Se 3 ma} On eae 8 o 23-5 n 2 Qk 3a 2 
bee: Ee = = ~ & Ee go eee | 4s a mg @ cad Ne 
Zax ee) Ss a ak eae re er s ge? Sot Bs ee 
$38 | Be 5 = o &, S65 Ba | ‘got 2 8. Ban a 2 aS 
ea) .) ay Ay a ce Ay 4 O & 'e) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-9 5-9 1-527 30-0 26 15-8 11-7 16-9 15-3 57-9 19-2 54-1 32-9 
8-1 3:9 1-365 25-6 19-7 14-9 11-6 16-2 15-2 57-5 19-0 57-2 43-1 
8:3 6-1 1-36 2 meee [eto Aeiaees 13-8 10-4 15-6 OE a a a ee: LS pecan eee 49-4] 1 
7-3 6 1-321 pels eset Hee Gees 14-2 10-7 15-5 14-1 55 18-4 55 44-3 | 2 
8 6-9 1-024 QO Sr Vee ao ee 14 11-6 15-8 Gas ye See ane ES en lee sete 50 3 
8-1 5-2 1-416 26-8 19- 14 12-8 16-9 ily as Map Emer 18-7 57 48-3 | 4 
8-5 5-2 1-65 SO ee [he Eee ee oe ae 11-5 17 Ky leg a gk ha! 2053 sa ence Be 49-5 | 5 
8-1 6 1-418 2S sOe Vek eee: 14-1 12-3 16-4 15:2 60 19 59-7 47-116 
7-6 7 -883 BS ir. |.) sage eae aes 12-6 15-6 1: oy al ee Ree ee 19-2 49 46-717 
7-9 71 $23 20 ade net eee 14-9 2-1 16-8 14-8 54-8 18-3 59-6 47-9 
8-1 7-4 -879 [Sia tae Sees 15-5 12-7 17-4 15-2 60 19-7- 65 52-6 | 8 
8 6-8 -969 PANNE Hee Re 3 13-9 11-4 16-2 i ae ee ee LSig eae ee 46-8 | 9 
al 7-4 -917 DA Oy ohio eke 15-6 12-7 16-4 15-8 49-5 17-7 54-2 47-2 10 
7-6 6-8 -925 ZO a8. |e ee ae. 14-7 11-7 17-2 142) ee toms U0 as ae 45 1 
7-2 5-0 1-158 23-7 39- 15-4 11-8 16-1 14-5 53-3 19-1 59-1 43-2 
7-6 4-6 “91 IMO) lag) De em 14-3 13-2 Wie? 15 80-9 21-4 66-5 43-5 |12 
7-5 5-2 1-095 24-7 26- 16:3 12-8 15-4 14-6 51 19-4 59 45-4 113 
7-2 5-6 1-322 26-6 33° 15-9 12-4 16-8 15-6 50 19-7 59 43-9 }14 
6-2 3°8 1-114 PANS CGA Ie, Mibesibests. 15 1257 15 13-7 50 18-8 50 41-4 |15 
6-9 5-9 1-115 PALIN oe, cee pee 16 11-8 16 13-3 49-5 18-5 58-5 43-1 |16 
7-2 4-8 1-138 24-3 (20 15 115 15-9 LSD: Ine. sore 18-7 58 43-6 |17 
6-9 5-3 1-134 25 30 15 10 16-7 14 62-5 Epa Ieee et pe 44-6 118 
7-5 5-3 1-328 23-5 38- 15-1 11-4 16-8 14-2 82-3 18-5 59-9 41-7 |19 
7-9 4-5 1-263 26 27: 15-6 11-1 15-2 PGS) Ieee. t. deoye et 18-2 62 41-3 |20 
7-8 5-9 1-618 31-6 25- 15-4 12-1 16-9 15-7 55-8 18-5 54-79 42- 
7-4 5-4 1-341 27-2 30- 15 11-3 16-8 16-5 60 19-5 55-9 42-6 |21 
7-9 6-1 1-337 28-2 27- 15 11-9 ii 15-1 47-5 18-7 60 44 22 
7-3 5-8 1-458 29-1 25 13 11-2 16-9 15-9 52-3 18-7 54-7 42-1 123 
dd 5:3 1-623 29-8 Pe Ey/-o) |e, Se 12-7 15-1 15 47 18-3 49 40-5 |24 
8-6 6-2 1-678 32-1 Pa 13-7 Tt 5 17-4 14-9 54-2 17-7 4-4 41-5 |25 
8 5-6 1-592 31 STP (a, i 12-5 | Lae d 1S earl MORE a, a 17-3 59 41-3 |26 
7-4 5-2 1-55 31-5 2 15 11-5 17-4 14-8 59 18-2 57 43 wy 
7-2 5-4 1-659 30-8 BO ei a ee L-2 16-8 15-3 58 17-8 60-1 43-1 -|28 
8 6-1 1-837 OO Lah ae ae | eee 12 17-9 16-1 66-3 15-7 52 43-5 |29 
8-5 5-9 1-643 BORG |b Big. aeckell oleae - 11 17 15-5 60 15-3 50 42-2 130 
ihe 5-7 1-559 fo Ada Un ere a les Hem Se 11-1 16-2 14-3 45 16:0» |Genese parca: 42-2131 
7-4 5-7 1-527 DRSILY tA: Sp ceee eae ae 12-4 16-8 14-7 53 17-9 49 40-7 |32 
8-2 5-5 1-558 SOO R cs Siete let. bila, 12-7 17-5 16-2 65 18-8 63 41-5 133 
8-3 6-6 1-491 30-7 19- 12-5 12-6 17-8 leo 42 18-2 59 41-2 |34 
8 5-5 1-568 SEAN | sche 's ae tock ean ee 12 17-2 16-2 45 Toh lie cede ed 42 135 
7-2 5-5 1-585 i ley i hes ee inc late, eaten dee 12 16-8 Ves SM [ie Beeler S07) bap deer 40-4. 136 
7-4 6-6 1-512 PACT MA A ead al ar Bip hha 12-9 16-5 115 ea a ae i 19-2 59-5 41-1 |37 
7:3 6 1-609 31-8 PAD || listo Beare 11-8 16-1 14-7 55 17-8 55-5 40-9. |38 
8-1 5-8 1-611 30-6 Orn ar Sans oe 12-7 16-2 15 45 19-6 40 41-9 |39 
7:8 8-2 1-53 27-8 PR Nl lain bata @ 12-2 15-9 15-2 75 19-3 63-5 42-3140 
7 6 1-648 742 ia eae Paneer ee 2] Fees Bee 10-5 15-3 LPS agl SS Sek 1 SRST ST forester 2 ah 40-5 141 
7-6 5-3 1-55 31-1 TSF eae 13 Le? NGS lead eye eyeat SiO) ee vane ies 42-2 |24 
7 4-5 1-307 DOE i wah ome ea eae 11 16 1 ES lei bar Ae LSishe. Vopeterctc ae 39-7 143 
8-3 6-5 1-585 31-3 D4 Bae oes coe te 12-5 alive 17-5 59-5 19-7 be 44-3 144 
7-2 6-5 1-457 OX cal exe eee 17-3 12-6 18-3 16-5 65 19-4 54-2 47-4 145 
8-2 iss 1-932 AQ ee ledge 17-3 14-1 16-8 16-2 64:7 20-8 54-5 47 46 
8:3 5-6 1-909 43-4 49 16-6 17-5 17-5 17-8 65-2 20-7 52-7 46 47 
8 6-6 1-756 345 OR ed ee 17-5 11-4 16-2 185) 62-5 19-2 5) 43-7 |48 
8-1 6-5 2-10 4058" |\t3 eee 16-6 12-5 7-7 17-2 59-3 20-1 48-1 44-7 149 
8:3 7:6 2-015 Oo lee ene 15-2 12-4 17-9 17-2 58-6 18-9 51 44-7 °150 
8-1 6-2 1-995 ST Sotetial ie Ee en 6 15-9 10-8 17-5 15-7 63-6 19-2 48-9 43-2 
8 6-4 1-95 EY (ewe Rete ts ie 15-1 10-2 TG-t 15-6 62-2 18-8 47-9 42-9 |51 
8:2 6 2-04 Dileo: |-ea Ae 16-7 11-3 17-8 15-7 64-9 19-6 49-5 43-5 152 
8-5 5-3 1-745 S307. | eee 17-3 11-9 17-7 15-9 63-6 29-8 52-2 47-2 
8 6-4 1-82 39 aoe 20-7 12-5 18-7 15-7 65-7 20 53-1 47-5 153 
8:8 5:8 1-43 Da * eee caer 16-7 11-5 19-2 15-7 65-7 23-1 53-4 48-3 154 
8-7 5-6 1-81 83.-.9).|ees See 16-7 11-6 17-2 15-8 66-8 20-5 49-9 46-1°155 
8-6 5-7 1-92 385. ORE 15 11-9 15-8 16-3 64-1 19-5 52-2 46-9 156 
8-6 6-4 1-556 30:6 |4° 45s 16-7 11-4 18-8 16-9 61-3 21-6 51-6 44.74 
8-6 6 1-63 S82a% (aac 17-3 11-6 17-3 16 61-4 20-5 54-4 45-4 157 
9-2 6-4 1-96 355, ane 15 11-7 19 16-7 65-7 22-7 55 46 58 
8-9 6-8 1-13 2450) | Ae 17-3 11-1 17-7 15-6 60-8 20-8 50:3 44-5 159 
8-3 6-8 Ihave 30m. Se ce Cae Seren 11-2 18 15:3 59-7 20-3 49 44 60 
8 5-9 1-34 eee || eee 17-3 11-6 17-9 16-2 59 20-6 49-2 43-7 161 
7-9 5-5 1-869 Son 2” aon ae 18-3 10-6 17-3 14-8 59-4 29-3 49-3 42-4 
8-4 7-1 1-30 2 Dees | Ae 20 12-4 17-7 16-7 66-2 22-5 58-7 48-5 162 
8-4 7-1 eg ki See Pal eee Ieee 10 19-3 15-8 66 22-7 56-7 49 63 
8-9 5-2 2-26 A022) ee. Re Wetec 10-5 18-7 15-3 60-7 23-5 50-7 45 64 
7:8 4-9 1-69 TU cg (BE 19 10 16-4 13-1 53 18-9 41-7 36-6 165 
7:3 4-7 1-57 Hi Ui Be PO 15 9-9 15-4 14 53-2. 17-2 44-1 37-2 166 
71:5 5 1-83 ee Un eae eae 19 9-6 16-9 13-5 59-4 18-1 46-2 38-5 167 
6-5 5 1-69 sa NS | Lees See 11-1 16-4 13-8 52-6 18-9 48-2 40:3 |68 
8-7 3 2-37 AD ee te syaeeets 18-7 64 20-8 48 44 69 
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826 THE LABOUR GAZETTE JuLy, 1937 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Sugar ac} = 
alee eltet ee eee Z 
» SS ate a2 be 2S = 
Bie legal see 128) Cea Se tie. | bey eee 
LOCALITY J ¢ |F [gee] BB ]8 | 68] 3 5 a3 om 8 
He} = 5 - oo oo q 5 a 
aa|a| ool 3s /*82] a | fe] SB] ts] as | as | BB 
vm ol OM eed ae 3s aa ate) go ao ge eos 
a8 1/88/28 |e8|825} 23 |ss] 28 | 38 | 88 | $2 | SES 
ie om Qu om 1/o5&) 6 pees (oh a a Q 
So ieee o! te pe Salar a 5 ra & as 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents}; cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-3 | 35-7 | 52-5 | 19-7 13-9 | 2-6 37-7 48-6 11-9 5-1 14-107b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-4) 6-1) 41-1] 50-8 | 18- 9:7) 2-8 40-1 39-6 12-4 5-2 14-000 
1—Sydney-. 52+. - 4.41 6-4] 6 42-4 | 50-1 | 20-6 9-8} 3 39-3 41-9 12 Dal le ee ee, 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-4 | 6-3 | 39-8 | 48-9 | 19-4 9-2} 2-7 43-7 36-3 12-6 De. [2 ae Oe cee 
3—Ambherst....-.-2 fete 6-4] 5-9 | 44-2 | 51-7] 16-2 era | e381) 40 35-5 12-2 Dol wl ee eee 
aa lif axis foe sae weno 6-1} 5-9 | 38-5 | 50-8 | 21-6 9-71 2-9 40 50 12-4 5-4 14-00 
—Windsor.:)....% 4-00 6 6 AL 7 oa out Lived 9-7} 2-9 40 37-5 12-3 Sa (ae ae 
G—_ Truro sade ee a 6-8 | 6-4 | 39-9 | 49-9 } 17-7 9-9} 2-8 37-6 36-1 12-8 DeSales 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 6-24 5-9 | 38-8 | 48-3 | 18-5 14-5 | 2-6 42-79 37-7 12-2 4-9 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7] 6-3 | 42-5 | 51-1 | 18-4 10-9 | 2-7 42-3 37-4 22-2 5-3 14-500 
S== Moncton ares eee deess 7 6-3 | 42 50-5 | 19-6 9-41] 2-9 45-2 39-7 12-2 5-4 g 
Q= Saint John-. eee 6-3 | 6-1 | 40-1 | 50-4 | 17-2 10 2-6 43-6 37-5 12-2 5-2 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-8 | 6-4] 41 52-5 | 16-9 11-8 | 2-7 34-2 34 12-2 Dale ae ceed we 
Ti—Bathurst.. iss dese 6-8 | 6-3 | 46-7 | 51 20 12-5 |) 2-7 46 38-3 12-2 Ocal 5 ieee. 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 34-9 | 52-7 | 20-0 12-9 | 2-6 42-0 51-0 10-7 4.9 13-554 
12—Quebees......25-45-* 6-1] 5-9 | 32-7 | 57-1 } 21-8 15-7 | 2:5 39-1 60 10-6 4.9 13-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-3 5-9 | 33 58-7 | 22-5 14-3 3-1 43 -3 GO zeeleck cones 4.9 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6 5-9 | 31-8 | 48-7 | 21-3 11-8 | 3 45-5 50 10-6 5 15-00 
15— Sorel Wore. 2s aries 5-9] 5-7] 36-2 | 60-3 | 18-6 10-2 | 2-2 38-3 50 10 4 Gols tea ee ee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-6 | 38-4 | 43-8 | 20-1 13 2-5 40 47-6 10 5 13-00 
17—=St JObnuS eee eee e 6 5-9 | 33-4 | 48-8 | 17-2 12-8 | 2:6 43-3 46-7 Wo7 5 12-50 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6 5-6 | 40 52-7 | 17-6 13-3 | 2-7 42 46-7 10-7 Dik |i ob oe Meee ore 
19—Montreal) 22 4en- 5-9 | 5-7] 35 53-5 | 19-6 13-3 | 2:5 44 50-8 10-4 4-9 |13-00-13-25 
20 ull eee ee eee 6-1] 5-9 | 34 50-8 | 21-7 11-9 | 2-7 42-7 47-3 10-7 4-9 14-25 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4] 6-3 | 35-3 | 55-3 | 19-9 12-1) 2-5 35-8 47-6 11-1 5-0 13-849 
PI Ottawasigee. tenon 6 5-9 | 34-8 | 55-7 | 19-9 12-6 | 2-6 41-8 53-2 10-5 4.9 14-25 
99-=Brockyille, ...%. 35 «+ 6-1'} 5:9) 37-7 | 55-6 | 21-6 10 3-2 S/H 47-6 10-6 D 14-00 
3 Kane StONl eae. eleeeine 6-2] 6 35-6 | 47-6 | 18-8 12 2a 37-4 43-7 10-8 5-1 14-00 
24—Bellevalle......-i--4-a+k 6-3] 6 86-4 | 54-7 | 18-1 10-3 | 2-5 36-1 47-8 10-4 5-3 14-00 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1] 6 39-4 | 53-6 | 18-9 12-6 | 2-7 39-3 49-3 10-3 5-2 13-75 
26—Oshawaaeesseaiere 5-8} 5-8] 31-7 | 53 21 10-7 | 2:4 29-7 50-0 10-7 4-3 13-00 
27 Oriliacee eine ee tee 6-4 | 6-1] 36-4 |] 56-8 | 22 10-4 | 2-4 38-8 45 10-5 5-2 13-50 
28—Toronto.. Pe, 4 al 5-9 | 37-8 | 57-9 | 18-7 11-4] 2-5 36-3 45 10-3 4.9 11-50 
29—Niagara Balls. 6-6 | 6-5 | 38-7 | 56 21 11-7 | 2-2 4°90 Lechyaane 10-9 5-3 |12-00-12-25 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-4 | 6-3 | 37-8 | 54-5 | 20 11-7] 2-5 35-7 45 10-8 5-4 14-00g 
31—Hamiltons )-sa.55.) . 5-8 | 5-8} 35-4 | 53-2 | 19-7 10:4 | 2-2 33-3 47-5 10-1 5-1 12-50 
39-—Brantiord:.2 2. ose 6-2} 6-2 | 37-3 | 55-6 | 18-5 Tet i235 35-2 47-1 10-1 5-4 12-50 
See GN ak ree una nl coe c 6:3 | 6-4 | 36-5 | 53-5 | 20 11-4} 2-3 37-5 51-7 11 4.9 13-00 
34—Guelph..........----. 6-4 | 6-4 | 34-4 | 54-7} 19-2 10-5 | 2-6] 40-4 50 10-8 5 13-00 
Bh —- Kitchener. sa.ce eee 6-4 | 6-3 | 31-4 | 60-9 | 19-9 11-2 | 2-5 36-7 40-8 10-4 4-8 13-00 
36—Woodstock..........-} 6-6] 6-5 | 38-2 | 52-6 | 21-4 10 2-6 34-8 49-7 10-8 5-2 |12-00-14-00 
37—Stratford.....55..:5.... 6-6 | 6-6] 39 56-2 | 20-2 11-3 | 2-6 40-5 46-2 10-9 5-4 13-00 
38—London...........--- 6-6 | 6-4 | 36-8 | 57-4 | 16-4 11-8 | 2-3 34-4 39-8 10-2 5 14:00 ¢ 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 37-3 | 58-8 | 18-9 11-1] 2-5 40-3 53-3 10-8 5-5 13-00 
40 Chatham. --ee eri ce 6-6 | 6-5 | 34 52-6 | 16 12-3 | 2-4 34.9 45 10 5 15-00 g 
41—Windsor.............- 6-2 | 5-9} 80-8 | 51-6 | 17-3 10 2 29 46-7 10 4-7 14-75 ¢g 
42—Sarnia.. rete ee GO 6-8 | 32-6 | 53-6 | 19-5 10-6 | 2-2 37 53 10-7 5-1 14-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2 | 6-2 | 39-6 | 52-5 | 21-7 10-3 | 2-3 30 40 10-5 5-2 13-50 
44—North Bay...) .:i 55... 6-8 | 6-1] 34-7 | 56-7 | 25 15 3-1 30 a lea 12-5 4-6 15-00 
45—Sudbury........-.-.- 6-7 | 6-6 | 30-7 | 60-7 | 21-5 14-6 | 2-8 33-8 67 14 4.9 16-25 
a6—Cobaltie i sa: shee 7-2] 7-2) 34-9 | 58-7] 18-7 15-4 | 2-7 33 50 14 ae ak. oe le 
GPA Uh eabatii cheerios oe 7 6-8 | 31-7 | 59-4 | 20-8 15-3 | 2-8 36-5 35 12-5 4-5 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-5 | 6-5 | 29 58-5 | 21 15 2-2 Us del ae este 13 5 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.....5.2-.- 6-3 | 6-3 | 33-1 | 56-9 | 20-9 16-1] 2-8 38-3 45 11-3 5 15-25 
50—Fort William......... 6-7} 6-9 | 34 55-4 | 21-1 15:1 | 2:5 36-3 50-5 12-5 4-9 15-25 
Manitoba (average)........| 6-9 | 6-9 | 33-4} 48-7 | 18-6 14-2} 2-8 33-6 52-9 13-4 5-4 20-000 
51—Winnipeg...........-. 6-8 | 6-9 | 33 48-3 | 17-8 13-2 | 2-7 34-6 52-5 12-7 5-9 18-50 
FOR BTrAandon wn. shee meres 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-8 | 49-1] 19-4 15-1] 2-8 32-5 53-3 14 4-9 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2 | 7-3 | 34-0 | 51-2 | 19-3 19-4 | 2-7 34-8 54-5 14-2 De Ottawa. 
Os enina gen oe ome a 6-9 | 7-7 | 34-1 | 50-9 | 17-4 18-4a} 2-8 34-9 57-3 13-3 Sader see cap 
54—Prince Albert........ (fees |e 35-2 | 53 21-4 20-6a} 2-7 40-6 55 14 Bsllcetceemee 2 
55—Saskatooun...........| 7-8 | 7-7 | 32-3 | 50-2 | 18-6 18-7a}| 2-7 32-3 56-7 14-3 LE ee eee 
56—Moose Jaw..«....+... 6-8 | 6-9 | 34-2 | 50-5 | 19-8 19-8a} 2-6 31-3 49 15 yo rae eee Aree 
Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-9 | 32-8 | 48-0 | 29-3 17-8 | 2-8 33-7 55-7 14-1 905 IE eet a eae 
57—Medicine Hat........ 6:9 | 6-9 | 32-8 | 48 23-2 19-2a] 2-7 87-5 65 12-5 4-9 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 7-1 7 35 50 21 18-la}| 2-8 31-7 60 15 Disid als: ereeoeeeeia ns 
59—Edmonton........... Tse 35 48-8 | 19-9 16-2a} 2-9 33-6 48-3 14-3 4-8 g 
G0—Calgary .A2 ov. okie 6-7 | 7-1] 31-7 | 48 18 18-2a] 2-8 33-5 51-7 13-8 5 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-5 | 6-3 | 29-5 | 45-1] 19-4 17-2a] 3 32-2 53-3 15 AON eestor tee 3 
British Columbia(average)| 6-7 | 6-4 | 34-1 | 48-4 | 20-4 21-6 | 2-8 40-6 54-5 12-4 Be Sell ot coumeteter cic 
62—Fernie................ 8 io} 35 49-5 | 18-3 25a)" 228 50 55 12-5 Gye Toles eas ae 
63—Nelson............... 7 6-7 | 37-5 | 50-8 | 21 25 Vall 3°) 40 55 13-5 i ee ene 2 GR 
64——Trail badyan seems tiers 6-9 | 6-4 | 33-3 | 50 19-7 23-3a} 2-8 36 50 14 Gis’ Sasori <cs 
65—New Westminster 6-1] 5-8 | 30-2 | 44-8 | 18-3 19-6a] 2-7 45 52-5 11-5 See le Rees teers a: ake 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-9 | 31-8 | 46-1 | 19-6 18-la} 2-6 31 56-7 11-7 AON Rs a aR Ae Sei 
67—Victoria.............. 6-8 | 6-3 | 33-9 | 47-5 | 22-1 19-8a] 2-7 40-4 54-2 11-9 Date Ae ace oes 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-4] 6-2 | 37 48-5 | 22-2 RUGS IES 4c (fo | reas 57-5 11 AOS! Hue epee ake 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2] 6 34 50 21-8 22-5a] 3 42 55 13-2 TaD We orange Me, sts 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


from mines. 


i b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 
birch. | p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
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Wood = 
% ae) 
gS re ~ 
s ‘a — os Say ne 3 
Q DQ 
a / Set| Pee iest| ee | eae Td 
a OH ro a po ES nw xe) 
ra aa aS a e- Bes =r 8 
6) ae an RK oD) = oO 
$ $ $ $ $ $ Cc. 
12-232 9-437 11-272 7-190 8-545 7-485] 26-8 
$-675 6-333 7-508 5-256 6-759 6-256] 29-1 
9-50 6-00 TOM ee ee A bok be ee. 29 
7-70 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c| 30 
TOCSOS | Mase Ge tn SF Cree rer wae cee, (Pea te meee ee. wtee eae ope Oar 27-3 
11-00 |8-00- 9-00} 9-00-10-00 | 6-00-7-00 7-00-8-00 6-50 of 
ante: SCR a Gee SRM MY UR Hah el oh RR eG Re | a, 28-4 
16-806 9-990 10-500 6-509 7-500 9-000c] 28-8 
11-500 7-009 8-590 5-506 6-500 7-500} 28-2 
11-00g 6 -00g 7.00¢ 5-00¢ 6-002 g 30-8 
12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00— 8-00 | 27-1 
ti Op ht: 2, | ek ee ee Cl 26-7 
Eee Se ee ie eh gee ee Se ee Seer ee ene, te AS, Seek ee ee 28 
11-590 19-632 12-001 8-068 8-868 8-450] 23-1 
10- 12-00c 12-00¢ 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75c}| 21-2 
ilike 9-00 12-00¢ 6:00 7-00c 8-00c| 23-7 
12- 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 cae 
12. 10-83¢ 12-17¢ 8-67¢ 9-67¢ 6-50c| 21-1 
PhO Meee, ate. a ke hs a ae te ee 20 
A nie a a ees ta late Mercrcreeee icc hysice ene [eee dere a oer oll eet En ee 25 
10-00-11- 13-33 |13-67-16-00 9-00 10-00 |12-00-14-00 re 
Ties 12) Me U2 OF Roe Mn Roe Bec See Te ies Mam Dec BSR, nee Su i Ia Se : 
- $.917 11-889 7-958 9-693 8-519] 24-8 
11-50-12- 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-4 
Pee Se ei der eur ee emt pepe A So 22-8 
13- 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c| 24-4 
TZ 8-00 9-00 7-00 BOON pe ees. oo. 23-5 
12-00-13 - 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 22 
11- 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 20 
13- 8-00 | 9-50-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00-8-00 |............ 25 
10- 14-00 16-00 11-00 12-00 11-00 | 25 
It; g gz g g 25 
11-00-12- ° g g 12-00g g 22.7 
11- 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25-2 
17-50 PE FRO LATOOTID, Sees ee 12-00 8-25e] 24-1 
12- 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24 
12- 1-00 12-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9:00-10-00 ]............ 24-1 
east 13.00-14.00| 15-00-16 -00 11-00 13500 TIBE. Yee aie 
oe! B ctaretieMeisce o [ictal stare ss eaetietis chile aie ote: eletemere pi atte ss Sesue. mishap ilaSh ahs, © Mae) eae ee “a 
13- 14-00 16-00 |12.00-13.00 TAOOn Fee. Set 23-7 
10-50-12- g 13 -00ge g 11-00g¢ 6-00ee | 25 
2 OMIRS cee cs 14-00-16-00 |.......... 12-00c 8-00c}] 24-7 
iA. g g g g g 22-3 
10-75-12- g 14.00-16.00g¢ g 10.00-12.00gc] 7.00-10.00gc]...... 
12 OOM retort... taaee otra cachet PGA AS << SEEOENT oe LASER LAER oe 24-5 
TreOOme «Os ee: ARE AER eRe es der Ce pee we hee kas 23-4 
14- 8-00 11-00 5-00 TSO AS 2a ee! 
13-50-14- 12-00e 12-50c 8-50 9-00e 10-00c} 28-2 
deat. tO be. Gece eee) Co 25919 -00c eink cae ilo 
16- 8-50 9-50 TBO We detetS OO 1.5. Knehenle 35 
9. 6-25 9-00 5-00 | 3 6-25 6-50c| 25 
12- 6-75 8-00 6-25 TSU. Aree 27.9 
12- 6-50 7-25 5-50 CO2aS | aera Sage 25 
T4938 eS I ee Bee 7-063 7-988 7-590) 26-8 
TACOS = 1B ORO Rae 1s | ee 6-00-8-75 | 6-75- 9-50 8-00 | 26 
tSO0=17200 nos. ole ee 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-6 
Geese: °° hee See “3° 5.313 7-625 9-000| 28-8 
15-750 |... [Re See a eee 650-900: ee Stee! 26-7 
TOSOO See. eee eer 3-75-4-50 | 5-25- 6-00 |.........:.. 30 
ESOL Heke Sots See §-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29 
1S 50R Sct ns... ba eee 8-00-10-00 11-00 | 29-5 
nD ore) | se oe hx 3b digs Saige 5-590 6-50 4-000) 29-1 
g g g g g g 30 
teh... retest: . Ase) etc Wake. . [se eee cn cee eS ee Fee REL 30 
g g 5-00¢ 6-00¢ 32 
11-75¢ g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 27-7 
hy. ieeoeil.. sheet. «Sales ee tee | si eens ores.) Ree ee 4-00 | 26 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


veniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


eg. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Including lignite. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5- $10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


i. Including 


s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








t 
+4 Com- | 1913 | 1918} 1920} 1922} June} June | June} June | June} June | June | June | May] June 
sadn fy modities 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
*All commodities................ 567 64-0)127-4)155-9] 97-3)100-1} 96-9] 93-4] 87-7] 67-5] 72-0) 71-4] 72-3} 85-1] 86-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1)127-9}167-0) 86-2/100-6] 96-4! 84-8} 83-0] 61-5] 67-4] 66-1] 66-9] 88-6] 91-5 
II. Animals andTheir Products 76 70-9}127-1)145-1] 96-0)100-8/105-8/107-7| 97-0] 58-5} 67-1} 68-7] 69-7] 76-7] 78-4 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Productsxs. 3s s- e eee een 85 58-2}157-1}176-5}101-7| 99-7] 93-9] 91-6} 82-1] 69-9] 73-8] 70-4] 69-2] 73-6] 73-9 
IV. Wood, Weed Produets and 
P ADOT Stet tewitee tele ees 49 63-9] 89-1]154-4]106-3]100-1} 99-1} 94-0} 89-1] 61-7] 66-2) 63-9] 68-1] 78-4] 77-7 
V. Iron ee Its Products: . 44 68-9}156-9]168-4)104-6}100-0} 92-7) 93-8} 91-2] 85-3] 87-5] 87-2] 87-7]103-9}104-5 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products............ 18 98-4)141-9)135-5] 97-3) 98-7] 92-3] 98-7] 77-8] 68-0] 64-1] 69-6] 67-7] 85-7] 84-9 
VII. Non ietsie Minerals and 
q Productsx.. 33. eats sence 83 56-8} 82-3}112-2]107-0] 99-0} 91-3] 93-0] 90-5] 82-7} 85-6] 85-1] 85-7] 86-6} 86-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
‘ ductst |. a feck ee oa 77 63 -4/118-7)141-5)/105-4) 100-0} 95-2} 95-6} 93-0] 80-8] 81-9] 79-8] 77-2] 82-1] 81-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0}102-7|136-1} 96-9}100-6} 95-4] 93-4] 89-5] 70-4] 74-1] 72-7] 73-7] 78-9]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- ‘ 
DaCCO it. ceases 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2] 99-6] 98-9) 96-7} 94-2] 63-9] 69-7] 68-6] 71-2] 79-9]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2} 91-9)126-3)101-4)101-2| 93-1} 91-2] 86-4] 74-8} 77-1] 75-5] 75-4] 78-2)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7}133 -3]164-8] 98-8}100-4] 98-8] 93-5] 85-0} 64-6] 68-8] 69-3] 68-5} 87-2)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1] 96-9} 92-4] 94-0] 91-4] 84-8] 89-21 89-9} 90-0} 94-1]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1}139-0}171-0} 98-2)100-S} 99-5] 93-4] 84-3] 62-4] 66-5] 67-0] 66-1] 86-4]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialsx:..ascnzescnst 111 67-0}100-7}144-0/108-7) 99-5) 96-5] 98-6] 92-2] 78-9] 83-9} 81-0} 84-8] 97-8}..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials 267 69-5}148-1]177-3] 95-8}101-1]100-2) 92-2] 82-5} 59-6] 63-6] 64-6] 62-9] 84-5]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PPO TTS) (Co Net eg aie 186 59-2}134-71/176-4] 91-2}100-0} 95-2) 84-2] 80-4] 61-6] 65-3] 64-4] 64-2] 83-6)..... 
BarAni mal os. 2. ae siecs ot 105 70-14129-0}146-0} 95-9} 98-9]102-6}103-5] 92-8] 59-9] 68-0] 68-5] 70-1] 78-3]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-11132-6)160-6} 88-0} 98-8]102-5} 93-1] 86-1] 52-5] 59-6] 61-4] 64-5] 87-8] 90-4 
UD Mariner. oss aes eee ot 16 65-9}111-7)114-1] 91-7] 99-4] 96-7|102-8] 94-8] 60-3} 69-2] 69-1] 67-3] 68-5}..... 
PET. Morestesetnkc eri mex. neta cre 57 60-1) 89-7}151-3}106-8)}100-2| 98-9] 93-9} 89-0} 61-9] 66-4] 64-0} 68-0] 78-1]..... 
avo Minerale tance. ceo e 203 67-9}115-2}134-6}106-4) 99-6] 90-8] 93-01] 87-8] 79-8} 82-1} 81-6] 82-4 pay a 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8]120-8}154-1) 94-7] 99-2] 98-3] 92-9] 84-6] 57-6] 64-6] 65-0] 66-6] 85-7]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) B22 64-8]127-7)156-5}100-4/100-1} 95-3} 91-1] 87-2] 70-2] 73-0) 71-5] 71-9] 80-0]..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index 
Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other 
Countries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended July 2, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 821) 


the price of anthracite coal were reported 
from several cities and the price declined from 
$14.39 per ton in May to $14.11 in June. No 
changes were reported in rent. 


Following are the prices reported fcr Welsh 
‘coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax, 
$15; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $15.50; 
Saint John, $14; Quebec, $13; Three Rivers, 


$15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $15 and $15.50; St. 
Hyacinthe, $14; Montreal, $13.50; Ottawa, 
$15.25; Kingston, $14.50; Belleville. $15; 
Peterborough, $15.75; Oshawa, $14.50; Tor- 
onto, $14 and $13.50; St. Catharines, $15; 
Hamilton, $14 and $13.50; Brantford, $16.25; 
Galt, $15.25; St. Thomas, $16; Sudbury, 
$16.75; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18; Port 
Arthur, $17.25; Fort William, $17.25; Winni- 
peg, $20. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


fle accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and several 
of the principal commercial and _ industrial 
countries. The following notes afford informa- 
tion as to recent changes in prices according 
to groups of commodities in several of these 
countries. 

| Great Britain 


_ Wo esaLe Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 110-7 


for May, an advance of 1-7 per cent for the 
month. The greatest advance was one of 
11-1 per cent in the iron and steel group; 
the eggs, meat and fish group advanced 2-9 
per cent; three other groups advanced only 
slightly. The non-ferrous metals group de- 
clined 4-9 per cent; the cereals group declined 
2-5 per cent and the cotton group declined 
2-2 per cent; the remaining three groups each 
declined less than one per cent. 

The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100 was 105-7 at the end of May, an 
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increase of 1-3 per cent for the month. The 
May index number still falls short of the 
level of 106-9 which was reached in March 
this year. With the exception of March, how- 
ever, it is the highest for any month since 
December, 1929. Decreases were recorded in 
vegetable foods and in sundries, while the 
remaining groups showed increases. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914—100, was 
152 at the beginning of June, showing no 
change from the figure for the previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 529 for May as compared with 533 
for April, a decrease of 0:8 per cent for the 
month. The vegetable foods group declined 
3°5 per cent, while the metals group in- 
creased 1-9 per cent, the changes in the other 
groups being of a minor nature. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of the 
Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913= 
100. was 105-9 for May, an increase of 0-1 
per cent over the April index number which 
was 105-8 and an increase of 1-9 per cent 
over the figure for May, 19386. The agri- 
cultural products index increased 0-2 per cent 
during the month, while the raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods index decreased 
0-4 per cent and the manufactured goods index 
increased 0-3 per cent. 

Cost or Livrnc.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100 was 125-1 for May, 
which was the same as the index for the pre- 
vious month. The rent group and the sun- 
dries group were unchanged; the food group 
increased Q-1 per cent, while the clothing 
group increased 0-2 per cent and the heat and 
light group declined 1-0 per cent. 

India 

WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914—100, was 110 for March, 
an increase of 6:8 per cent for the month. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 


of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base 1914—100, was 104 for April, 
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showing no change from the previous two 
months’ level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 88-0 for April, an advance of 0-2 per 
cent for the month. Higher index numbers 
were recorded for hides and leather products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting materials. 
metal and metal products, building materials, 
house furnishing goods, and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts; farm products, foods, and chemicals 
and drugs declined. Compared with a year 
ago, substantial increases were shown for each 
of the ten commodity groups, with the excep- 
tion of the fuel and lighting materials group, 
which was only 0:5 per cent higher than last 
year. Increases over last April for the re- 
maining nine groups ranged from 6-4 per cent 
for the foods group to 19-9 per cent for the 
farm products group. 

Dun’s index number, based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$204,981 at May 1, a decrease of 0-3 per cent 
for the month. The largest. decrease was in 
the dairy and garden products group, which 
declined 8-5 per cent; the breadstuffs group 
increased 2-8 per cent. The remaining five 
groups were practically unchanged. 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in con- 
tinuation of Bradstreet’s index number) which 
is based on the sum total of the prices per 
pound of 96 articles of common use, was 
$11-5159 at May 1, a decrease of 2-4 per cent 
for the month. The greatest decrease was 
in the metals group which declined 12-8 per 
cent; the miscellaneous group declined 6-1 per 
cent, while the live stock group declined 5:3 
per cent. The coal and coke group increased 
6-3 per cent. The changes in the remaining 
groups were slight. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 1923= 
100, was 88-8 for May, an increase of 0-6 
per cent for the month. All groups except 
the fuel and light group, which declined 1:5 
per cent, showed increases. The food group 
and the housing group each advanced 1:1 per 
cent, the clothing group advanced 0-7 per 
cent and the sundry group advanced 0-2 per 
cent. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


I NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of July showed further improve- 
ment, according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, which tabulated returns from 10,271 
firms (each employing a minimum of 15 
persons) in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. The staffs of these firms aggregated 
1,134,318 workers, or 45,666 more than they 
employed at June 1. The index (based 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100), stood at 119-1, compared with 114-3 
in the preceding month and 104-6 at July 
1 of last year. At the same date in the 
fifteen preceding years, the index was as fol- 
lows: 1935, 99:5; 1934, 101-0; 1983, 84-5; 
1932, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 118-9; 1929, 
Zid 1928, Lid: 7: $027. 109-72,1926, 105-0 
1925, 98:05. '1924, 97st: 1923, . 20027; 1922; 
92-2; and 1921, 88-6. The increase at July 1, 
1937, was decidedly larger than that recorded 
at July 1, 19386, and was also substantially 
greater than the average gain between June 
and July in the experience of the last six- 
teen years. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of July, 1937, reports. were for- 
warded to the Department of Labour by 1,807 
local trade unions, with a membership total 
of 198,262 persons. Of these, 20,522 or 10-4 
per cent were without employment contrasted 
with 9-5 per cent at the beginning of June, 
1937, and 13:9 per cent at the beginning of 
July, 1936. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during June, 1937, showed a gain in 
the total placements effected, when compared 
both with the previous month and also with 
the corresponding month a year ago, con- 
struction and maintenance being mainly re- 
sponsible for the gain under each compari- 
son, although, in addition, substantial in- 
creases over May were recorded in farming, 
and over June, 1936, in logging, manufac- 
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turing and services. Vacancies in June, 1937, 
numbered 36,411, applications 56,903, and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
33,794. 


Prices.—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.24 at the beginning 
of July as compared with $17.20 for June, 
the slight increase being due mainly to the 
higher cost of foods. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $16.51 for July, 1936; 
$15.94 for July, 1985; $15.41 for June, 1933 
(the low point in recent years); and $21.26 
for July, 1930. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 continued to advance 
until the middle of the month and then de- 
clined during the last two weeks, influenced 
to a large extent by the movement in grain 
prices. The figures for the index number 
are 86-7 for the week ended July 30, 87-7 
for that of July 17, and 86-2 for that of 
July 2. On a monthly basis the index number 
was 84:6 for June, 1937; 74-4 for July, 1936; 
71-4 for July, 1985; 63-5 for February, 1933 
(the low point in recent years; and 97-2 
for July, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The most recent sta- 
tistics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 834. 
The index of the physical volume of busi- 
ness in June was at the highest point of the 
year, having more than recovered the loss 
of the preceding month. It was also 13 per 
cent higher than in June, 1936. Of the 
principal factors used in the construction of 
the index and after necessary adjustments for 
seasonal variation, mineral production, manu- 
facturing, construction, electric power output, 
trade employment, and exports all showed 
advance in the month under review as com- 
pared with the previous month, while car 
loadings were again slightly lower. In min- 
eral production, exports of copper, nickel 
and zine continued at relatively high levels 
and showed considerable advance over the 
previous month, as did also the shipment 
































§34 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Avcust, 1937 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
June May July June May 
Trade, external aggregate....... $ 184,526,627! 178,284,089} 138,789,188] 137,540,468] 143,636,306 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMPUIOME so sere si oie wiser R 75, 668, 684 76,707,454 53, 820, 904 57,598, 132 59, 120, 840 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ 107,477,804 99,497,353 83, 898, 858 79,181, 200 83,819, 751 
Customs duty collected......... 8,736,170 9,360,519 7, 252, 847 7,790,480 8,100,861 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNLSs) amen easee ie ahote. 2,891,916,624] 2,768, 765,081] 2,893,657,924) 3,135,569,349) 2,979,198, 678 
Bank notes in circulation Fos noel $ 112,992,378 110,177, 504 119,071,107 123, 245,784 123,371,431 
Bank deposits, savings. $03 1,569, 815,485] 1,573,466, 165} 1,493,973,647| 1,504, 792,542] 1,526,915, 696 
Bank loans, commercial, ‘ete... $ 728, 290.407 727, 880, 132 649,772,815] 657,429,789 699,774,131 
Security Prices, Index Numbers— 
Common stocks steerer anita Mess tal Uta re Orin on cell 129-2 132-2 114-3 113-8 112-8 
Preferredistocks ieri...siesias o clots ores |S dsleidvlen oi aioe 99-3 100-2 79-5 76-2 74-6 
(1) Index of intenestiratess. .. 1c. cle «lass lee sies 72°9 74-5 72-0 73°3 76-6 
(2) Raerdy heii a Index 
Reet encrsa tet ouetaneiates shee taradens 84-6 85-1 74-4 72-3 71-9 
(2) Picasa, Retail, Family Bud- 

2) EY eS CIRO DSS MOTE GO 17-20 17-28 16-51 16-33 16-36 
Tides, retail sales, unadjusted... 81-4 83-5 65-6 73-9 77-2 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted... 80-5 78-7 71-9 73°4 72-2 
{2) Employment, index number, 

Employers’ pay-roll figures.. 114-3 106-3 104-6 102-0 99-5 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- _ 
age (trade union members)..... 9-5 11-1 13-9 14-8 15-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
Frelglitecnc. ccc seas cieial cars 194, 594 192,535 184, 585 183, 581 174,314 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 16,091,901 16,870, 826 15, 296, 295 14,739, 765 15,400,121 
Operating expenses.. OTe ert As satan ise haraael eure 12,989,271] 12,472,435 12,153,730 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ 11,418,963] 11,834,197] 11,577,430] 10,957,610] 11, 222, 507 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
operating expenses, all 
TineS.. 26.62. eee reece ees 10, 223 , 852 10, 259,978 10,598, 330 9,782,061 9,772,218 
Steam railways, freight in 

ton=mnllles Fo 7528. 04 cite Bies = = 7 AMR ike | SOP OSASE ce 204i) (Re. eee - 1,940, 781,796] 1,775, 226,284) 1,989, 966,915 
Building ponmits. ih p.c. oan sess $ 6,013, 668 5,399, 489 5,030, 000 4,657,000 4,836,358 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 30,369, 600 24,170,500 17, 869, 000 20, 803 , 000 14,962,800 
Mineral Production— 

Pig ironies source ectine = tons 78,278 68, 138 34, 988 56, 362 58 , 832 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons 118, 744 120, 843 68, 793 82,196 94,602 
Ferro-alloys.............0s06: tons 2,635 5,965 10, 962 5,307 6,171 
\ EY, Ee MAY eine eer TGS wee leet byte. Ss cae ee 34, 183,050 32,324,511 28, 523, 448 32,047, 660 
WAGOM Teens rene eee Ibs. 35, 165,425 31,649,474 30,873,091 29 , 988, 104 29 , 629,858 
Copper deve a. etek «ao chete sisce Ibs 42,549, 292 41,561, 784 28, 579, 506 31,421,070 35,044,332 
IN Gielen, eins ordi sie ieee lbs 20,959, 736 18, 462,389 12,569,576 14,070,491 11,815,188 
Golds. Aes cca ee. ounces 344, 895 340,125 319, 505 316,670 308, 492 
SilWerssaes, ite te dete = oe OUNCES ag ye Reeee. hae «Meta wis cr coed 1,352,580 1,795,927 1,656, 683 1,419,146 
Coal mn telur ietae secs kets COTS | gy eee icc, cS Se rasa ete Nes 1,075, 605 1,064, 249 1,037,709 998, 447 
Crude petroleum imports....... gal. 156, 155, 000 132, 744,000 121,340,000 153, 620,000 103 , 520,000 
Rubber imports..........-...+- Ibs. 8,489, 000 9,379, 000 5,095,000 4,574,000 4,975,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... lbs. 13,342, 000 15,329,000 5,818, 000 7,416, 000 9,859,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Ibs. 4,571,600 2,102, 000 2,412,000 3,150,000 3,084,000 
eer scaled in British Colum- ; 

PYRE NEUES, SET bd. 362,268,902] 314,736,968] 201,805,787] 275,711,760} 256,544,426 
Blois PLOCUCHION, ©. osisie.e%i oases risa ere eee oe ol ieee Benen ores 900, 288 1,301,000 1,149,000 1,196,339 
(8) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs. 65,774, 505 87,559,375 94,693,000 92,455,000 86,330, 367 
Foot wear production.......... pairs 2,226, C62 2,239) 210 1,666,578 1,721,182 1,795,518 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average............ k.w.h. 75,116,000 74, 231,000 65, 189,000 67, 633,000 67,194,000 
Sales of insurance............... Sa [ese ees cailide SGRIOED ses 31,559, 000 31, 148,000 30,903, 000 28,189,000 
Newsprint production........... tons 310,870 309, 230 274, 630 270,050 267,070 
Automobiles, passenger, production. 17,919 17,980 8,192 13,126 16,389 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

IB UISTTROSS rovers oe eee one OS os Ceo eageo (%) 125-6 122-0 110-8 111-1 107-6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION......025.0.)-ecccceeseeoes (9) 130-4 126-1 112-0 113-0 108-5 

Mineral Production. 2 < dae. -eiseill «seuss clas p= tots (9) 201-3 191-4 169-0 160-6 165-5 

MANULACtUTING . 2. incre omit ieemarien | oie eerie esas (9) 124-9 121-1 109-5 111-3 106-4 

Construction®:+)2:,.. Geese | bantemtoeitarte ets (9) 64-0 56-4 43-7 48-2 39-5 

Hlectric\poOwersdss.c. <<. Aen eerie = leew. ss (9) 239-6 232-3 215-8 215-8 210-3 
DISTRIBUTION seis issc cae ieee yale etree eeekel be tuareveael ash shes 06 |e wicarntone epee cae 110-4 107°3 105-6 104-9 

Trade employment): 3.02 ).. .cacheto| ote ce « clare (9) 133-5 132-8 127-8 127-4 128-4 

Carloadings 2a divercsteroeic- dasieiee Se roc isn (9) 78-5 78-9 79-3 73-6 71°8 

ITWIPOTES o 2 oceie aicsee Sokese siecote separ ol ete eraiaeete eke ere weal s iocsts Weaeusnae erage 90-8 85-7 88-7 82-9 

AUxports FF Pee. Woes, Sebel 2 Aen (°) 121-3 108-1 107-9 104-3 106-5 





*Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 


issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
tFor the week ended July 30, 1937. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Canadian bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations, (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 31, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 17, June 19 and May 22, 1937; July 11, 
June 18 and May 16, 1936. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. (8) Index numbers are adjusted when 


necessary for seasonal variation. (9) Subject to revision. 
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of gold and the imports of bauxite. In the 
manufacturing group imports of raw textiles, 
forestry production, as well as the produc- 
tion of iron, steel and automobiles showed 
considerable advance. All of the principal 
factors mentioned above were higher in June, 
1937, than in June, 1936. Information avail- 
able for July shows advance in wholesale 
prices, employment, the number of cars of 
revenue freight loaded, and gross earnings of 
the Canadian National Railways both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with 
July, 1986. Contracts awarded were lower 
than in June, but higher than in July, 1936. 


Strikes and Lockouts—-The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during July was 37, 
involving 6.411 workers and causing time loss 
of 69.276 man working days. The most im- 
portant disputes were those involving gold 
miners, Wells, B.C., cotton factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ont., woollen textile factory workers, 
Peterborough, Ont., hat factory workers, Brock- 
ville, Ont., paper mill workers, Three Rivers, 
P.Q., and sawmill workers at Blind River 
and Thessalon, Ont. These disputes caused 
approximately 70 per cent of the time loss 
for the month. In June. 1937, there were on 
record 39 disputes, involving 7,461 workers, 
with time loss of 66,037 days. In July, 1936, 
there were 13 disputes, involving 4,082 workers 
and causing a time loss of 44,987 working days, 
the most important dispute being a strike of 
salmon fishermen at Rivers Inlet, B.C. Of 
the 37 disputes recorded for July, 28 were 
recorded as terminated, 10 resulting in favour 
of the workers involved, 8 in favour of the 
employers concerned, compromise settlements 
being reached in 8 cases, while the result 
of 2 disputes were recorded as indefinite. Ten 
disputes, involving approximately 2.580 work- 
ers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. These figures do not 
include those strikes and lockouts in which 
employment conditions were no longer af- 
fected but which has not been called off or 
definitely declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


During the month of July 


Industrial two applications for the es- 
Disputes tablishment of Boards of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act tion were received in the 

Department, one from 


clerks, checkers, elevator operators and freight 
handlers in the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Digby, Nova Scotia, and another 
from certain employees of the Canadian Col- 
lieries (Dunmsuir) Limited, at Cumberland, 
British Columbia, and the Western Fuel Cor- 
poration. 


Other proceedings under the Act during July 
included the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation by the Minister of 
Labour to deal with a dispute respecting wages 
and working conditions between the cities of 
Port Arthur and Fort William and their street 
railway employees. On July 20, the personnel 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with five applica- 
tions received from the employees of the City 
of Winnipeg, was completed by the appoint- 
ment of the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. 
Dysart of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

Further details regarding these proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act will be found on page 839. 


Speaking in Toronto on 
July 14, the Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, outlined the func- 


Minister of 
Labour outlines 
functions of 


Dominion tions of the Dominion Govy- 
Government in ernment in respect to in- 
Industrial dustrial disputes as follows: 
Disputes “(1) to assist in the main- 


tenance of law and order, 
and (2) to maintain an impartial attitude as 
between employers and employees and as 
between rival labour organizations, provided 
always that the parties to a dispute conduct 
themselves in a lawful manner.” Referring 
to Government assistance in the maintenance 
of law and order, Hon. Mr. Rogers said: “The 
forces of law and order must not be used for 
the purposes of intimidation. At the same 
time, law-breakers must be punished whether 
they are employers or employees. There must 
be strict equality in the enforcement of the/ 
law.” 

The minister emphasized that machinery for 
the peaceful adjustment of disputes be main- 
tained “in order to avoid the waste and bitter- 
ness which inevitably follow strikes and lock- 
outs. The success of the machinery of Gov- 
ernment conciliation depends on the impar- 
tiality and fairness of those who may be 
called upon to act as mediators.” 

Continuing, Hon. Mr. Rogers said that “the 
deep-seated causes of industrial unrest are 
to be found in the increasing insecurity of 
the wage-earning group under our high-speed 
industrial system. One of the major tasks 
which must be faced by democratic states 
is the reconciliation of free enterprise with 
social security. The task is difficult, but not 
beyond our powers. 

“T do not suggest state responsibility should 
be substituted for individual responsibility in 
providing against sickness, old age and unem- 
ployment. I do suggest that the hard reali- 
ties of the competitive system compel demo- 
cratic governments to lessen the pressure of 
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economic insecurity on the masses of the 
people and establish a framework of unem- 
ployment insurance, health insurance, and old 
age pensions within which individuals will be 
encouraged and assisted to earn security against 
hazards of our economic life without suffering 
the loss of morale and independence which 
usually follows the habitual acceptance of 
public charity. Whether these various measures 
of social security are to be enacted on a 
national or a provisional basis is still unde- 
termined. The method is of secondary im- 
portance so long as the objective is kept 
in clear view.” 

Concluding his address, the Minister said 
that “we have already in Canada some of 
the necessary elements of a system of social 
security in mothers’ allowances, workmen’s 
compensation and old age pensions. Our task 
is now to build upon this foundation and 
through federal and provincial legislation to 
reduce progressively the fears which lie at 
the root of social distress and industrial un- 
rest.” 


According to figures issued 


Statistics on July 31 by Hon. C. 
of Home A. Dunning, Minister of 
Improvement Finance, loans under the 
Plan Home Improvement Plan 


amounted to $6,843,098.95 at 
the end of June. 

The figures show that of this amount. 
$4,848 548.10 was loaned in cities and towns 
with a population of 5,000 and upward, 12,189 
of the 18,103 loans reported to June 30 being 
made in those places. At the end of May, 
loans in cities and towns of 5,000 or more 
numbered 9,388 and amounted to $3,678,427.10 
(Lasour Gazerts, July, 1937, page 715). The 
number of loans contracted in June therefore, 
being, 2,801, amoumting to $1,170,121. 

In the larger cities, with populations of 
40,000 and upward, 6,792 loans amounting to 
$2,668,511.17, were reported up to the end of 
June. In cities between 20,000 and 40,000 
loans numbered 1,410 and amounted to $599,- 
964.44. A total of 1,851 loans worth $766, 
840.76 was reported from cities and towns 
between 10,000 and 20,000; and towns ranging 
from 5,000 to 10.000 accounted for 2,136 loans 
with a value of $813,231.73. 

There was little difference between Toronto 
and Montreal in the total amount loaned 
under the Home Improvement Plan, although 
Toronto far exceeded Montreal in the number 
of loans. Up to June 30, Montreal had re- 
ported 998 loans amounting to $507,701.19, 
while Toronto recorded 1,622 loans totalling 
$978,618.94. Vancouver recorded 740 loans 
amounting to $230,487.40, Winnipeg 687 loans, 
aggregating $256,255.28, Saint John 222 loans 
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amounting to $101.044.27, Edmonton 377 loans, 
totalling $174,286.72, and Calgary 331 loans, 
amounting to $136,829.73. 


The convention call of the 


Convention Trades and Labour Con- 
Call of Trades gress of Canada for its 53rd 
and Labour annual meeting to be held 
Congress in Ottawa commencing on 


September 138, was issued 
recently by Mr. P. M. Draper, president, and 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Congress. 

Drawing attention to two major issues affect- 
ing labour—the declaring of social reform legis- 
lation passed by the Federal Parliament as 
“unconstitutional,” and the question of the 
right of labour to organize—the “call” states 
in part: 

“Since the convention of last year events of 
grave importance to the workers of Canada 
have taken place. The main body of the 
social reform legislation, as approved by the 
Parliament of Canada in 1935, has been de- 
clared unconstitutional. We are now faced 
with the alternative of dropping further action, 
seeking Provincial enactments, or securing such 
amendments to the British North America Act 
as will give the Dominion Parliament the 
power to pass needed social legislation. To 
halt our action toward legislative progress in 
social and labour matters is unthinkable, and 
contrary to the settled policies of the Congress 
over a number of years. To wait for Provin- 
cial legislation is to invite difficulty, delay and 
disappointment. To press with all possible 
vigour for amendments to the British North 
America Act is the way out. This year’s 
efforts of the Congress, following our past 
policies, must necessarily strengthen our pre- 
vious action toward this goal. 

“Not for a generation has the question of 
the right of the workers to organize been 
so prominently paraded as a subject of popular 
discussion and as a field of public policy. 
This fact in part grows out of our convention 
of a year ago; in part from other causes. 
Last year we, decided more definitely than 
before to press for positive legal protection 
to the workers to organize and our draft bill 
on the matter has been widely discussed. In 
fact, during this year the Legislatures in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec have 
all taken some steps along the lines we have 
advocated. But the workers’ right to organize 
has been assailed more than once in influential 
quarters, showing the need for more general 
legislative support than that secured up to 
now. For once and for all the labour move- 
ment must assert itself; it must have its 
right to freely organize recognized legally all 
over Canada. Work remains for the Congress 
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to do in this field—work of very great im- 
portance in view of current events.” 

Concluding this section of the convention 
notice 1t was emphasized that “the labour 
movement in this period of swift changes 
should at all times be prepared to give a 
lead toward the establishment of a more just 
and equitable social order.” 


A Dominion-Provincial 


Dominion- Conference on Municipal 
Provincial Statistics was held at 
Conference on Ottawa from July 19 to 
Municipal 22, there being in attend- 
Statistics ance representatives of the 


Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics and of the provincial government 
departments in charge of municipal affairs, 
with additional representation from some 
of the cities and organizations of muni- 
cipalities and municipal officials, as well as 
officials from several of the federal govern- 
ment departments and offices, including Mr. 
Tom Moore, Vice-Chairman of the National 
Employment Commission, Mr. J. K. Houston 
of the Unemployment Relief Branch of the 
Department of Labour, and Mr. C. W. Bolton, 
Statistician of the Department of Labour. Dr. 
R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, was chair- 
man of the conference, and Colonel J. R. 
Munro, Chief of the Financial Statistics Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was 
secretary. ; 

The object of the conference was to bring 
about uniformity in municipal accounting for 
the various classes of municipalities; to arrange 
for the compilation of statistics of municipal 
revenues, expenditures, etc., on a uniform 
basis for all classes of items with the avoidance 
of duplication. 

Standardization of the financial statistics of 
provincial government was arranged for soon 
after the establishment of the Bureau of 
Statistics in 1918 and a tentative plan for 
municipal statistics was drawn up and, used 
for the statistics of the cities, and later towns 
and villages. The conference proceeded to 
draw up plans for a comprehensive system 
for all municipalities and local administrative 
units, including school boards, public utility 
commissions, etc. 

The committee on unemployment relief ex- 
penditure recommended that each municipality 
should keep separate records of the cost of 
direct relief, grants-in-laid and cost of admin- 
istration, debentures issued for relief, interest 
on such loans, and provision for their retire- 
ment, also that statistics of other social 
services should be kept separately, including 
not only education, hospitals, ete., but old 
age pensions, mothers’ allowances, child wel- 
fare, relief of ordinary indigence, etc. 


Nearly three per cent of the 


Supply and young people growing up in 
Demandinthe Canada to-day become grad- 
Professions uates of a university—about 


four per cent of the young 
men and one-and-one-half per cent of the 
young women, according to a bulletin pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
The proportion receiving a degree in Arts or 
Science is nearly double what it was fifteen 
years ago, but in several of the professions 
the increases have not kept pace with the 
increase in population, and in a few the an- 
nual number of graduates has definitely fallen. 
The population is larger per doctor or clergy- 
man now that it was a generation ago, and 
is nearly double in some provinces what it is 
in others; the number of veterinaries has actu- 
ally fallen while livestock has become much 
more numerous. 


Some of the most rapid increases in pro- 
fessional workers have been in the several 
branches of engineering. Native-born Cana- 
dians have met little more than half of the 
demand for mining, mechanical or electrical 
engineers, designers, draughtsmen and _ archi- 
tects, and only about two-thirds of the demand 
for civil engineers, surveyors, chemists, assay- 
ers, and metallurgists. Much the greatest out- 
side source of supply has been the British 
Isles, while the United States has supplied 
larger numbers than the continent of Europe. 
In spite of greater liability to unemployment 
than most other salaried professionals, the 
earnings of engineers and other applied science 
workers are higher than for the average pro- 
fessional, whose salary in turn is more than 
double that of a non-professional worker. 


The continent of Europe has contributed its 
greatest proportions to Canadian professionals 
among clergymen, artists and musicians, and 
only in these fields has its contribution ex- 
ceeded that of the United States. Yet by 
racial origins music and art are two of the 
most “English” of the professions in Canada, 
and theology one of the most “French.” 
Journalism is one of the most “British,” in 
the sense that persons of English, Irish and 
Scottish origins all occupy a considerably 
greater share of positions in journalism than 
in other occupations. Considering all the pro- 
fessions together, persons born in the British 
Isles occupy more than their share of posi- 
tions, i.e. considerably higher percentages of 
the total than in other occupations, while 
the opposite holds for immigrants from Europe. 

This bulletin may be had on application 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 25 
cents per copy. 
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An Act to amend the 
Old Age South African Old Age Pen- 
Pensions in sions Act of 1928 (LaBouR 
South Africa GAzETTH, 1928, pages 3, 589, 


941) was brought into force 
on April 1 of this year. 

The new Act provides that women shall in 
future be entitled to pensions on reaching 
the age of 60. Under the old regulations the 
pensionable age was fixed in all cases at 65. 

The amount of the pension will continue to 
be fixed by a Government Commissioner in 
each case according to the circumstances of 
the applicant. Hitherto the pension did not 
exceed £380 a year for white persons and £18 
a year for coloured persons. Under the new 
Act these rates may be raised to £42 and £22 
respectively. 

The pension, plus the other income or re- 
sources of the pensioner, might not. under the 
old regulations, exceed £54 a year for whites 
and £36 a year for coloured persons. These 
rates are in future fixed at £72 and £39 respec- 
tively. So far as white pensioners are con- 
cerned account will also be taken of their 
dependent children. Thus the rate of £72 is 
increased by £12 a year in respect of each 
child under 16 whom the pensioner maintains. 


In the June issue of the 
Lasour GaAzerre at page 599 
reference was made to the 
introduction of the Black- 
Connery Labour Standards 
Bill in the United States 
Congress. The bill “to 
provide for the establishment of fair labour 
standards in employments in and affecting 
interstate commerce and for other purposes,” 
was referred to the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labour, and the House Com- 
mittee on Labour. 

On July 8, the Committee on Education 
and Labour of the United States Senate 
favourably reported a substitute for the first 
bill. The Senate Committee has considerably 
simplified the proposals put forward in the 
original bill. The original bill would have 
permitted a Labor Standards Board to estab- 
lish minimum wages and maximum hours in 
various industries with very wide discretionery 
powers to determine what these should be. 
The revised bill would empower the Board to 
establish, for occupations subject to the 
measure, minimum wages determined on the 
basis of standards outlined in the bill, but no 
minimum wage prescribed by the Board could 
be in excess of 40 cents per hour. The bill 
would further empower the Board to prescribe 
a maximum work-week varying the maximum 
by occupations etc., but no work-week estab- 
lished by the Board could be less than 40 


Fair Labour 
Standards Act 
to fix hours 
and wages in 


U.S.A. 
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hours. In other words, the Board will have 
authority to establish maximum wages up to 
40 cents per hour, and a maximum work-week 
down to 40 hours per week. Its object is 
thus to create a national standard of minimum 
performance and to leave outside the field of 
federal regulation any improvements on this 
standard. 

In addition to classes of employees exempted 
from the original bill, the revised bill expressly 
exempts persons employed in a “local retail- 
ing capacity,’ seamen, railroad employees 
subject to the provisions of the federal Hours 
of Service Act, fishermen and all persons 
employed in agriculture. The term “ agricul- 
ture” is broadly defined to include farming 
in all its branches, forestry, horticulture, 
raising of livestock and other related under- 
takings 

The restrictions and penalties imposed by 
the bill on the movement of interstate com- 
merce of goods produced under sub-standard 
labour conditions do not apply to imported 
goods, however, the revised bill enables the 
federal Tariff Commission to investigate 
differences in cost of production between 
domestic articles and similar foreign articles 
resulting from the operation of the statute, 
with the view to determining whether there 
should be increased duties for the purpose of 
equalizing such differences. 

The revised bill also proscribes the employ- 
ment of children under 16 years of age, and 
of those between the ages of 16 and 18 in an 
occupation which in the opinion of the Chief 
of the Childrens Bureau, is_ particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to their health or 
well-being. The Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau could, however, permit employment 
of persons under the age of 16 to the extent 
that such employment is confined to periods 
that would not interfere with their schooling 
and to conditions which would not interfere 
with their health and well-being. 

The Board would be empowered to issue 
orders permitting wages lower than the 
minimum to learners and apprentices under 
certain conditions, and to persons whose 
earning capacity was impaired by age or 
physic2] or mental deficiency. 


According to quarterly 


Survey statistics published by the 
of World International Labour Office, 
Unemployment the regular decrease in 
Situation unemployment throughout 


the world during the last 

four years, has continued in the second quarter 
of 1937. 

In practically every country recorded 

unemployment has diminished as compared 

with the corresponding period of 1936, the 
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only exceptions being Denmark, Estonia, 
Finland, Latvia and Yugoslavia where the 
figures show a slight increase. 

The statistics of persons at work confirm 
this favourable impression, as, in all countries 
without exception for which such figures are 
available, the number of workers employed 
has increased. It is noted, however, that the 
number of workers employed in industry is 
still below what it was in 1929 in Belgium, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, Poland, 
Switzerland and the United States. 

The International Labour Office in present- 
ing these statistics of employment and unem- 
ployment emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures, and states that they do not afford 
any comparison of levels of unemployment 
or employment in the various countries, as 
methods applied in compiling these statistics 
differ from one country to another, and the 
figures only serve as an indication of the trend 
of employment and unemployment in the 
countries concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
ranging from 6:8 in Switzerland to 1-9 in 
the United Kingdom. Other declines over the 
corresponding period of 1936 were Czecho- 
slovakia, 4:3; Belgium, 3-3; Austria, 2-4; 
while Denmark showed an increase in unem- 
ployment of 1-6. 

Unemployment statistics obtained from 
returns made by trade unions indicate declines 
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in unemployment ranging from 4:4 in the 
United States and 4:0 in Canada to 1:4 in 
Norway. Other decreases were 3-0 in Sweden 
and 3-5 in Australia. 


Statistics based on social insurance schemes 
show improvement in indices of employment 
ranging from 1T*1- in” Yugoslavia to 3-1 4n 
Hungary over the corresponding period in 
1936. Other increases in employment indices 
were Belgium 5°3; Czechoslovakia, 7-9; Great 
Britain, 4-8; Latvia 8-4 and the Netherlands,’ 
4-7, 

Returns from selected establishments also 
reflect the widespread improvement in the 
world employment situation. Again, as in the 
previous quarter, 1n all countries reporting the 
indices of employment advanced, the advance 
ranging from 17:4 in Estonia and 12-5 in the 
United States to 3-9 in France. The index 
of employment based on returns from selected 
establishments in Canada showed an improve- 
ment of 5-7 over the corresponding period of 
1936. The improvement in other countries was 
registered as follows: Denmark, 6-6; Finland, 
5-9: Italy, 6-9; Japan, 8-3; Luxemburg, 6-1; 
Norway, 7:0; Poland, 10-1; South Africa, 8-8; 
Sweden, 7:3; and Switzerland, 6-7. 

Note—More recent and detailed statwstics 
dealing with the employment situation im 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
entitled “Employment and Unemployment im 
Canada in June, 1937” to be found elsewhere 
in this wsue. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING JULY, 1937 


i fey Beebo the month of July two applica- 
tions for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act were received in the 
Department of Labour as follows:— 

1. From clerks, checkers, elevator operators 
and freight handlers in the employ of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Digby, 
Nova Scotia, being members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees. 
The dispute relates to the request of the 
employees, 46 in number, for inclusion in the 
agreement covering similar employees at 
Reed’s Point Wharf and for the adjustment 
of inequalities in rates of pay. 

2. From certain employees of the Canadian 
Collieries, (Dunsmuir), Limited, at Cumber- 
land, B.C., and the Western Fuel Corporation, 
Limited, at Nanaimo, B.C., being members 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 


Approximately 1,800 men are stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which grew 
out of the employees’ request for union 
recognition, increased wages and certain 
alterations in existing conditions of work. 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour on 
July 20, the personnel of which is as follows: 
Mr. Leonard W. Brockington, K.C., of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other Board members; Mr. George Kidd, of 
Vancouver, B.C., nominated by the employers; 
and Mr. Angus J. Morrison, of Calgary, 
Alberta, nominated by the employees. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established by the Minister of Labour 
during July to deal with a dispute respecting 
wages and working conditions between the 
cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, on the 
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one hand, and their street railway employees, 
on the other hand, being members of Division 
No. 966, Amalgamated Association of Street 
and Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. The Board is com- 
posed as follows: Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other Board members; 
Mr. Arthur H. Dowler, K.C., of Fort William, 
Ontario, nominated by the civic authorities 
of Port Arthur and Fort William; and Mr. 
Samuel Ashton, of Port Arthur, Ontario, 
nominated by the employees. 


Chairman Appointed 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
five applications received from employees of 
the Corporation of the City of Winnipeg 
(Lasour GazetTtn, July, 1937, page 719) was 
completed on July 20 by the appointment of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, as third member and 
chairman. This appointment was made by the 
Minister of Labour on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other Board members, Messrs. 
Travers Sweatman, K.C., and Marcus Hyman, 
K.C., both of Winnipeg, nominees of the city 
and employees, respectively. The various 
groups of employees affected by this dispute 
are: (1) waterworks supply workers, members 
of the Waterworks Operators’ Union; (2) line- 
men, cablemen, pitmen, groundsmen, etc., 
members of the Linemen and Underground 
Mechanical Employees’ Unit (Civic Em- 
ployees), One Big Union; (3) high pressure 
pumpmen, pump house employees, electricians, 
maintenance men, etc., members of the Elec- 
trical and Mechanical Workers’ Unit, Federa- 
tion of Civic Employees; (4) clerical em- 
ployees and meter readers of the hydro electric 
and waterworks systems, members of the 
Clerical Branch of the Federation of Civic 
Employees; and (5) diggers, air compressor 
men and joint-makers, members of the Water- 
works (Diggers) Civic Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union. 


Settlement Effected 


An agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions was reached towards the end of 
July between the Canadian Marconi Company 
and its coast station telegraphers, ships’ tele- 
graphers and trans-oceanic telegraphers, mem- 
bers of Canadian Marconi System Division 
No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers Union. 
While the agreement is based on the unanimous 
recommendations of the Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation which earlier in the year had 
dealt with a dispute on the subject (Labour 
GazeTTe, June, 1987, page 601), the Board’s 
proposals were amended in certain respects. - 


International Survey on Legal Decisions on 
Labour Law 


The International Labour Office has just 
published the eleventh issue of the “Inter- 
national Survey on Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law,” containing judgments delivered in 1935- 
1936. 

As in previous years, the “Survey” contains 
a selection of decisions on cases in England, 
France, Germany, Italy and the United States, 
with a subject index and an introductory note 
on the competent authorities having jurisdic- 
tion in labour matters in these countries. 

The cases chosen are arranged under the 
following headings: International Labour Law; 
General Principles of Labour Law; Occu- 
pational Organization; Organization of In- 
dustrial Undertakings; Conditions of Employ- 
ment and Protection of the Individual Worker; 
and Social Welfare and Insurance. Particular 
interest attached to the effects of the French 
Legislative Decrees of 1935 on labour legisla- 
tion and to the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in regard to the constitution- 
ality of legislation. 





The Royal Gazette of Nova Scotia dated 
August 4, 1937, contains a notice of the 
appointment of the Hon. William F. Carroll 
of Halifax, Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Nova Scotia; A. Stanley MacKenzie Ph. D., 
F.RS.C. of Halifax, Chairman of the Nova 
Scotia Economic Council, and Frederick H. 
Sexton, L.C.D., of Halifax Principal of the 
Nova Scotia Technical College; as com- 
missioners “to enquire fully into and con- 
cerning the following public matters, that is 
to say, to investigate and consider the financial 
position and affairs of the Acadia Coal Com- 
pany Limited a corporation under the Laws. 
of the Province of Nova Scotia, lessee from 
the said province of certain coal areas in the 
county of Pictou; the question of wages it 
pays or should pay its employees; the scope 
of the mining operations which it carries on 
or should carry on, under its leases; to that 
extent, if any, any other coal lessee or operator 
in the Province is interested in the property 
of this Corporation; what if any, changes in 
operations should be made by the Acadia Coal 
Company Limited in the interests of the 
Province and more particularly of the County 
of Pictou... 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four cases 
recently settled by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazerre, May, 1937, 
page 500 and in previous issues. 


The issue of August, 1930, contained a 
general summary of the proceedings of the 
Board, covering the period from January 1, 
1928, to December 31, 1929; and a similar 
summary of proceedings from September 1, 
1925 (the date of the inception of the Board), 
to December 31, 1927, appeared in the issue 
of October, 1928, page 1060. The text of the 
memorandum of the agreement made between 
the railways and the employees concerned for 
the establishment of the Board was given in 
these summaries. 

The Canadian National Railways Em- 
ployees’ Board of Adjustment No. 2 was 
established for the purpose of disposing of 
outstanding grievances or disputes that might 
arise from the application, non-application or 
interpretation of the schedule of working con- 
ditions for “Clerks and other Classes of 
Employees as herein named,” which are not 


adjusted between the officers of the railway 


and the representatives of the employees. 
The members of the Board are appointed for 
a term of one year, subject to reappointment. 
The Board is composed of four members 
selected by the management and four mem- 
bers selected by the representatives of the 
employees concerned. The decisions of the 
Board are binding upon the parties to the 
agreement. Provision was made, in the 
agreement constituting the Board, for the 
appointment of an arbitration in any case 
in which the Board might be unable to agree 
upon an award. 

Case No. 175.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


This case concerned a dispute arising from 
the abolition of a lampman’s position at 
Riviere du Loup, P.Q., and the assignment 
of the lampman’s duties to sectionmen. Prior 
to April 30, 1935, the switch lamps at Riviére 
du Loup were attended to by a lampman at 
42 cents per hour. At that time the lamp- 
man was discharged for cause and since then 
the work has been attended to by sectionmen. 

Employees’ Contention—In setting forth 
their contention the employees showed that 
effective April 30, 1935, the duties of lamp- 


man were assigned to a sectionman and that 
this employee being covered by another Wage 
Agreement, held no seniority rights to lamp- 
man’s work. Immediately it was found that 
a sectionman had been assigned to the lamp- . 
man’s duties, a grievance was submitted on 
behalf of the employees and the suggestion 
made that the work be assigned to another 
employee holding seniority rights under the 
Schedule for Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees. This suggestion was not enter- 
tained by the Management and the section- 
man continued to perform the lampman’s 
duties. 

Subsequent to the employees’ protest the 
lampman’s duties were split up among four 
sectionmen instead of confining these duties 
to one sectionman, as was the practice in the 
first instance. The employees contended that 
this latter change was made by the Manage- 
ment and the work split up among several 
sectionmen in an effort to justify their con- 
tention that there is not sufficient lampman’s 
work at Riviere du Loup to warrant the 
retention of a lampman at full time. 

The employees claimed that as this work 
is covered by the Schedule for Clerks, etc., 
it should be performed by employees holding 
seniority rights under that Schedule. They 
further contended that it was a violation of 
their schedule to assign the duties of lamp- 
man to sectionmen who are covered by 
another wage agreement and who hold no 
seniority rights to lampman’s work. 

The employees therefore, requested that 
this work be taken from the sectionmen and 
assigned to an employee holding seniority 
rights to the position under the Schedule for 
Clerks and other Classes of Employees. 

Railways’ Contention—The railway claimed 
that while the classification of lampman is 
covered by the Clerks and Other Classes of 
Employees’ Schedule, there are only a few 
points in the Atlantic Region where there is 
sufficient work to warrant the employment 
of lampmen, the work at other points being 
looked after by sectionman or telegraphers, 
Clause (a) of Section 10 of the Maintenance 
of Way Employees’ Schedule providing for 
the performance of these duties by these 
classes of employees. The Railway pointed 
out that provision is also made in the Tele- 
graphers’ Schedule for these employees to 
attend switch lamps. It was also stated that 
it is the general practice for Maintenance of 
Way Employees to perform the work within 
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their recognized hours of duty and without 
additional compensation, and that this prac- 
tice had been followed at Riviére du Loup 
since the lampman had been discharged for 
cause, the time per day occupied being from 
three to four hours. The Railway claimed 
that if a lampman is employed he would be 
idle the balance of the time and it was for 
this reason that the position was not re- 
established. 


General Statement—This case was heard 
on March 17, 1936, and was referred back to 
the parties for further information, and pos- 
sible settlement. No agreement could be 
reached by the parties, and the Board found 
that the circumstances did not warrant the 
re-establishment of the position of lampman 
at Riviere du Loup. The claim of the em- 
plovees was therefore denied. 


Case No. 177.—Operating Department 
(Atlantic Region) 


This case concerned the claim of a freight 
checker for the position of freight shed fore- 
man at Truro, NS. The freight checker 
claimed that he was the senior qualified appli- 
cant but was denied the position, a corre- 
spondence clerk being awarded the position. 


Employees’ Contention—The employees 
stated that on November 3, 1935, the position 
of freight shed foreman at Truro, NS., was 
bulletined. Several employees made appli- 
cation for the position, among them being 
(in order of seniority) a freight checker, a 
stower, and a correspondence clerk. The 
position was awarded to the stower, who 
within a few days admitted his incompetency 
and retired from the position and returned 
to his former duties as stower at Halifax. 
The position was then awarded to the corre- 
spondence clerk. The employees protested 
both of these appointments, submitting a 
grievance on behalf of the freight checker, 
the senior employee who had filed application 
for the position, but was denied the right of 
promotion to the same on the grounds that 
he was deaf and not qualified. The employees 
pointed out that the freight checker in ques- 
tion had occupied the position of night shed 
foreman at Truro from January 8, 1917, to 
May 11, 1924, the position of night foreman 
subsequently being abolished the employee 
concerned reverted to the position of freight 
checker. The employees claimed that the 
freight checker, as the senior qualified appli- 
cant should be awarded the position. 


Ralway’s Contention—The Railway stated 
that the freight checker was not awarded the 
position as he was not qualified. 


General Statement—This case was heard on 
March 17, 1926, at which time additional oral 
evidence was submitted by the parties to the 
dispute in support of their respective con- 
tentions. The case was referred back to 
the parties for possible settlement. Later, 
the employees’ representative made a claim 
for the position on behalf of another party 
not mentioned in the original submission, and 
the case was again referred back to the 
disputants without any settlement having 
been reached. The claim of the employees 
was denied by the Board. 


Case No. 178.—Operating Department 
(Western Region) 


This case concerned a protest regarding the 
seniority status of a labourer at Brandon, 
Manitoba. In a joint statement of facts it 
was stated that the employee concerned was 
carried on the Portage-Brandon seniority list 
of Shop Labourers and Stationary Firemen, 
with seniority as from May 10, 1921. This 
date was protested, the employees claiming 
seniority should date from March 15, 1929. 


Employees’ Contentton—The employees 
claimed that the record of the employee 
concerned shows that he did not establish 


seniority in the shop labourers group when 
he started as a wiper on May 10, 1921, on 
account of the fact that he did not complete 
six months’ continuous service. His record 
shows, however, that he did establish senior- 
ity as from December 19, 1921, but this 
seniority was subsequently lost on account of 
having worked for over six months as a 
Locomotive Fireman and Hostler. His record 
now shows that he should only be credited 
with seniority as from March 15, 1929, he 
having worked as a hostler at Kipling from 
October 3, 1927, to April 3, 1928, and from 
September 16, 1928, to March 15, 1929. 


This case was referred to the Superintendent 
of Motive Power and Car Equipment, and he 
agreed that the employee was only entitled to 
seniority as from March 15, 1929, and on 
February 27, 1935, he advised the Locomotive 
Foreman at Brandon accordingly. After the 
seniority date was changed someone appealed 
to the General Superintendent, with the 
result that instructions were issued that the 
employee was to be placed back on_ the 
seniority list with May 10, 1921, as his date. 


On June 4, 1935, the whole question was 
placed before the General Superintendent, who 
stated that he was of the opinion that the 
labourer’s seniority should not be disturbed. 
On appeal to the Vice-President against the 
ruling of the General Superintendent, the 
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employees were advised that the management 
was not prepared to change the labourer’s 
seniority date. 


Ralway’s Contention—The Railway stated 
that the employee, whose seniority was in 
question, had been employed continuously 
from December 18, 1911, to the present. It 
was also pointed out that he was listed on the 
seniority list of engine labourers and stationary 
firemen on the Portage-Brandon, as a classified 
labourer with the seniority date of May 10, 
1921, which he had held since the lists were 
prepared. The Railway also cited other 
reasons in support of its opinion that the 
employee’s seniority date should not be 
disturbed. 


General Statement—This case was heard on 
November 17, 1936, and was referred back to 
the disputants for further particulars. The 
Board reported that it had been advised that 
a settlement had been reached by the parties 
to the dispute and their request to withdraw 
this case from the Board was acceded to. 


Case No. 188.—Sleeping, Dining and Par- 
lour Car Department and Certain Cafe 
Car Employees, Montreal District 


This dispute concerned the claim of cafe 
car employees, in buffet service, trains 11 and 
12, Quebec-Taschereau, for pay at cafe car 
employees’ rates for the round trip when the 
crew is augmented between Hervey Jct. and 
Taschereau. 


According to the joint statement of facts, 
“between November 30, 1936, and January 9, 
1937, and subsequently, certain steward-waiters 
and buffet-cooks made several trips between 
Quebec and Taschereau on cafe coach in 
buffet service when the crew was augmented 
by the assignment of additional employees to 


the car between Hervey Junction and 
Taschereau. 
“On each occasion that the crew was 


augmented the steward-waiters claimed pay 
at cafe car stewards’ rate, and the buffet-cooks 
claimed pay at cafe car chefs’ rate, for the 
round trip between Quebec and Taschereau, 
including their home terminal layover. ‘These 
employees were paid the higher rates of pay 
for the portion of the trip between Hervey 
Junction and Taschereau only, including their 
home terminal layover at Quebec.” 


Employees’ Contention—In view of the 
provisions of Article 7, Rule (a) of the “ Sleep- 
ing and Dining Car Employees’ Schedule ” 
which states that “employees temporarily 
assigned to higher rated positions shall receive 
the higher rates while occupying such posi- 
tions,’ the employees contended that “the 
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claimants in this case were entitled to pay at 
cafe car stewards’ rate and cafe car chefs’ rate 
respectively for the round trip, Quebec- 
Taschereau, including their layover.” 


Ralway’s Contention—The Railway con- 
tended that it had “complied with the 
Hmployees’ Schedule in this matter as covered 
in Article 7, Clause “A” as they have paid 
these employees the higher rates while occupy- - 
ing a higher rated position in accordance with 
this clause.” 


General Statement—Both parties appeared 
before the Board and gave additional oral 
evidence in support of their respective conten- 
tions. The decision of the Board sustained 
the claim of.the employees. 


Automobile Statistics for Canada, 1936 


According to a report entitled “Automobile 
Statistics for Canada, 1936,” issued recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, final 
figures for 1936 show that automobile produc- 
tion in Canada totalled 162.159 units valued 


at $95,955,204 at factory prices, compared 


with 172,877 cars at $99,013,047 in 1935. The 
decline from 1935 was about 6 per cent in the 
number of units and 3 per cent in value. The 
1936 statistics included 128,369 passenger cars 
worth $76,814,258 and 33,790 trucks valued at 
$19,140,946. About 67 per cent of the output, 
or 108,593 units, were made for sale in Canada 
and 33 per cent or 53,566 units, were made for 
export. When repair parts, accessories and 
other products made in automobile factories 
are included, the output of this industry 
amounted to $105,350,035 in 1936, compared 
with $106,624,445 during 1935. 


The average number of employees in auto- 
mobile factories in 19386 was 12,933 compared 
with 13,095 in 1935, and 9,674 in 1934. Salaried 
workers numbered 1,982 and salaries totalled 
$4,080,484. Wage-earners numbered 10,951 and 
their earnings aggregated $14,083,558 for the 
year. 


The report also states that eleven companies 
manufactured or assembled motor cars in 
Canada during 1936 and 16 separate factories 
were in operation; four assembly plants were 
closed down late in 1935 and did not operate 
during the year under review. Eleven of the 
active establishments were in Ontario, 2 in 
Quebec, 2 in British Columbia and 1 in 
Manitoba. It is estimated that the industry 
operated at about 58 per cent of capacity 
during 1936 as compared with 65 per cent in 
1935, 44 per cent in 1934 and 66 per cent in 
1929. 
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REPORT OF PROVINCIAL COMMISSIONER ON THE STRIKE OF FUR 
WORKERS IN WINNIPEG, AUGUST 11, 1936 


Y Order in Council of November 138, 1936, 
the Government of Manitoba appointed 
Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., to inquire into the 
dispute between Local No. 91 of the Inter- 
national Fur Workers of the United States 
and Canada and certain fur manufacturers 
and repairers which resulted in a strike on 
August 11, 1936. (Lasour GazseTrr, December, 
1936, p. 1116.) The strike involved 300 
workers and 33 employers who had refused 
to negotiate with union representatives as to 
an agreement providing for closed union shop, 
the 40 hour week, time and one-half rates 
for overtime, a union wage scale with a 
minimum of $12 per week, the control of 
apprenticeship, six public and religious holi- 
days per year with full pay and May Ist 
without pay (Larour Gazette, September, 1936, 
page 775 and subsequent issues). After the 
strike began twenty-four employers, having 
117 workers, signed the agreement with the 
union by November but sevem of the larger 
establishments continued to refuse to niego- 
tiate with the union and tthe dispute was not 
settled when the commissioner reported on 
May 21, 1937. The strike resulted in disturb- 
ances in connection with picketing, assault, 
intimidation, etc., numbers being arrested and 
convicted, several being fined or sentenced to 
umprisonment. 

In April, 1937, the seven employers against 
whom the union was still on strike entered 
into agreements with a new and independent 
union, the Manitoba Fur Employees’ Associa- 
tion. 

The Commissioner held 34 sessions and 
examined 51 witnesses. A questionnaire as to 
wages, hours, numbers of employees who 
participated in the strike, etc. was sent to 
each of the fifty employers in the industry 
in Winnipeg, including those not involved in 
the dispute. The Commissioner visited 
several of the furriers’ establishments and 
stated that generally the working conditions 
in the plants were good, and that in some 
of the larger plants, from the standpoint of 
the health and cdmfort of the employees, 
the conditions were very good. 


The Commissioner reported that early in 
1935 workers in the fur trade expressed to 
the Trades and Labour Council of Winnipeg 
their desire to have a union, and as a result 
of several meetings a charter was secured 
from the international union above mentioned 
and a union organizer from Toronto came to 
Winnipeg in October. The Furriers’ Guild 
was requested to meet union representatives 


but refused, and the Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Manitoba, at the request of the 
union and the Trades and Labour Council, 
attempted to bring about negotiations but 
was unsuccessful. The employers stated that 
they objected to provocative and exaggerated 
statements as to working conditions put out 
by the union. A strike was considered but 
it was decided to carry on organization until 
the next busy season, about May 1, 1936. 
The First Vice-President of the international 
union, from New York, arrived in Winnipeg 
on July 19, 1936. Requests for negotiations 
with the employers being ignored, the assist- 
ance of the Mayor of Winnipeg was requested. 
The latter met members of the Furriers’ 
Guild but efforts to bring about negotiations 
were not successful. The employers stated 
that most of their employees did not belong 
to the union and did not want a union agree- 
ment. At a mass meeting of fur workers on 
August 4, reported to be attended by 300, 
a vote to call a strike was carried. Union 
representatives claimed that at this time 
several of the employers laid off numbers of 
union employees although it was the busiest 
period of the season. The employers stated 
that those laid off were instructed to return 
in a few days. 

The Commissioner found that since the 
general strike in the industry in 1926 no 
dispute occurred until 1936, except one strike 
involving one firm in 1933, and minor cases 
affecting individuals. 

It was ascertained that at the beginning of 
the strike there were 89 paid up members of 
the union and 16 not paid up but the Com- 
missioner was unable to determine how many 
of the 415 workers in the industry were in 
favour of a union agreement. Several of the 
employers had taken votes of their employees 
and, although large percentages of these voted 
as being against a union agreement, the union 
claimed that when the strike began most of 
them ceased work and joined the union. The 
seven employers who refused to sign the 
union agreement stated that the union did 
not represent their employees, and that the 
latter were satisfied with conditions. 


On the question as to coercion and in- 
timidation by employers and by union rep- 
resentatives or others, the Commissioner found 
that certain employees, laid off before the 
strike, believed that it was for union activity. 
The employers, however, denied this and also 
that any had been threatened with dismissal 
if they joined the union, but admitted they 
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had stated that the positions of those who 
struck would be filled by other workers. 
Little evidence as to intimidation or coercion 
by the union prior to the strike was given 
apart from urging workers to join the union. 
One man was attacked and seriously injured 
by three men but the perpetrators were not 
apprehended. A great deal of evidence was 
submitted as to intimidation and violence on 
the part of strikers and their sympathizers 
during the strike but it was stated that most 
of these had been dealt with by the Courts. 


On the question as to the general condi- 
tion of the fur trade in Winnipeg the Com- 
missioner reported that the busy season was 
from May 1 to December 31 but in the 
wholesale establishments it was two months 
longer, and that in the slack period work was 
distributed among all employees as much as 
possible; that hours of work were 40 per week 
in the union shops and in the larger estab- 
lishments, but 44 per week in the others; that 


a great deal of overtime was worked in the 
busy season, in some shops at straight time 
and in others at time and one-half rates. The 
employers claimed that it was not practicable 
to engage extra workers at such times as 
there was not accommodation in the shops, 
new employees would not be familiar with 
the work and methods in use, also that the 
regular employees wished to work extra to 
make up for loss of earnings in slack periods. 
Wages were found to be slightly lower than 
in eastern Canada but it was reported that 
the season was shorter there and the workers 
were more skilled as the industry had been 
longer established. Little evidence of viola- 
tion of the minimum wage law was presented 
and from a study of the reports of investiga- 
tions by the inspectors of the Bureau. of 
Labour the Commissioner was satisfied that 
the law was generally observed; that there 
had been no serious infractions; and the 
Bureau of Labour had dealt promptly with 
all of those brought to its notice. 


Fisheries of Canada in 1936 


In an advance report on the fisheries of 
Canada for the year 1936 issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, in co-operation 
with the Department of Fisheries the most 
successful year experienced by the Canadian 
fisheries since 1930 is reported. 


The total value of production in 1936 was 
$39,164,618, this total representing the value of 
the fish as marketed, whether sold for con- 
sumption fresh, or as canned, smoked, dried, 
etc. The value shows an increase over the 
preceding year of $4,763,764, or 14 per cent, 
and an increase over 1932, the low year of the 
depression period, of $13,207,509 or 51 per 
cent. To the total value for 1936, the sea 
fisheries contributed $32,951,067 or 84 per 
cent and the inland fisheries, $6,213,551, or 
16 per cent. 


In the primary operations of catching and 
landing the fish the value of the capital 
investment, as represented by the vessels, 
boats, nets, traps, piers and wharves, freezers, 
etc., was $27,218,025, of which $22,544,456 is 
credited to the sea fisheries and $4,673,569 to 
the fisheries of the inland waters. The total 
value shows an increase over the preceding 
year of $744,943. 


The number of fishermen employed during 
1936 totalled 71,735; those engaged in the sea 
fisheries numbering 58,371, and in the inland 
fisheries 13,364. There were 3,178 more fisher- 
men employed in 1936 than in 1935, the 
number engaged in the sea fisheries showing 
an increase of 1,538 and in the inland fisheries 
an increase of 1,640. 


The value of the capital investment in the 
manufacturing branch (fish canning and curing 
establishments) of the fisheries industry in 
1936 is placed at $18,476,823, an increase over 
the preceding year of $1,332,017, due chiefly 
to the salmon canneries, which although fewer 
in number than in 1935, had a much larger 
output, and consequently a greater capital 
investment. ., 

These manufacturing establishments of 
Canada’s fisheries furnished employment during 
1936 to 15,110 persons, compared with 14,361 
persons in the preceding year. These figures, 
the report states, indicate the total number of 
persons given employment during any part 
of the year, although in some cases the period 
of employment might not exceed two months 
due to the seasonal character of the work 
involved as for example, in the _ lobster 
canneries which operate chiefly during the 
months of May and June, and the salmon 
canneries during the months of May, June, 
July and August. On the other hand, fish 
curing establishments are in operation for 
practically the entire year. 





The Saskatchewan Gazette of June 30 
contains the standard bylaws governing all 
savings and credit unions incorporated under 
the Credit Union Act, 1937. The regulations 
deal with practically every activity in connec- 
tion with the operation of credit unions. 





Amended regulations governing the erection, 
operation and public safety of theatres, enter- 
tainment halls and motion picture theatres are 
detailed in the Alberta Gazette of June 30. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1937 


HE following table shows the number 

of disputes, workers involved, and time 
loss for July, 1987, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number of | Time loss in 








Number ; 
Date as employees | man-work- 
of disputes | “involved ing days 
PJM yalOs 7aisao enacts 30 6,411 69,276 
BUN: LOG 7 Ne cei outs 39 7,461 66, 037 
Sulys 1OS6Meteteees cor 13 4,082 44,987 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 
‘‘minor disputes’’. : : 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment, 

The number of strikes and lockouts re: 
corded for July was approximately the same 
as in June with comparatively little change 
in the numbers of workers involved and in 
time loss incurred. The most important 
disputes were those involving cotton factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., paper mill workers 
at Three Rivers, P.Q., and sawmill workers 
at Blind River, Ont., which began in July, 
as well as the strikes of gold miners at 
Wells, B.C., woollen textile factory workers 
at Peterborough, Ont., tannery workers, To- 
ronto, Ont., and hat factory workers, Brock- 
ville, Ont., which were carried over from June. 
In June there was also an important strike 
of coal miners at Stellarton, N.S. and a strike 
of men’s clothing factory workers at Sorel, 
P.Q., which was terminated by the middle of 
July. In July, 1936, a strike of salmon fisher- 
men at Rivers Inlet, B.C., caused considerable 
time loss and there was also an important 
strike of men’s clothing factory workers at 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Hight disputes, involving 1,697 workers, were 
carried over from June, and _ twenty-nine 
disputes commenced during July. Of these 
thirty-seven disputes, twenty-eight terminated 
during the month, ten being in favour of the 
workers involved, eight in favour of the 
employers concerned, while compromise settle- 


ments were reached in eight cases and the 
results of two disputes were recorded as 
indefinite. At the end of July, therefore, there 
were nine disputes recorded as strikes or lock- 
outs, namely: sawmill workers, Foleyet and 
Tionaga, Ont., rubber factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont., custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., hat factory 
workers, Brockville, Ont., woollen textile 
factory workers, Peterborough, Ont., cotton 
factory workers, Cornwall, Ont., lime plant 
workers, Blubber Bay, B.C., restaurant em- 
ployees, Regina, Sask., and waitresses, Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received, indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to seven such disputes, namely: motion 
picture projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 
11, 1932, two employers; fur factory workers, 
Winnipeg, Man., August 11, 1936, seven em- 
ployers; glass factory workers at Hamilton 
end Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliff, Alta., 
August 19, 1936, one employer; coastwise 
longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., November 23, 
1936, several employers; meat packing em- 
ployees, Vancouver, B.C., December 29, 1936, 
one employer; beverage dispensers, Toronto, 
Ont., March 4, 1937, one employer; and 
tannery workers, Toronto, Ont., June 1, 1937, 
one employer, the last being added to the list 
this month, 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved, 

A strike of 180 loggers in one camp at 
Cowichan Lake, B.C., for one day on June 
11 was reported too late for inclusion in 
the July issue of the Lasour Gazerre. A 
number of employees ceased work in protest 
against the dismissal of one worker, alleged 
to be for union activity. Work was resumed 
next day and the strikers were soon replaced. 

Cessations of work in seven fur shops in 
Toronto in June have recently been reported, 
involving forty-two employees to secure in- 
creases In wages and renewals of enforcement 
of agreements. All were reported to have 
terminated successfully in a short time except 
in one shop where the strike is reported to 
be still in progress. 

A minor dispute involved eleven painters 
at Ottawa, Ont., on July 22 for three hours, 
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the men demanding a higher rate of pay 
for hazardous work. Work was resumed 
without securing any concessions, 


A minor dispute involved a small number 
of bakers in one establishment at Vancouver 
on July 16, to secure a renewal of the agree- 
ment. Work was resumed when it was agreed 
to refer the points in dispute to arbitration. 

A cessation of work by fourteen coal miners 
at Glace Bay, N.S., on July 3 occurred owing 
to a misunderstanding and work was resumed 
on the next shift. 

A dispute involving part of the employees 
in one colliery at Glace Bay on July 21 has 
been reported but particulars have not been 
received, 

A one day strike of four hundred miners 
at Caledonia, N.S., on July 31 in protest 
against the transfer of two men from another 
colhery has been reported but particulars as 
to the result have not been received. 

A dispute involving highway construction 
labourers near Kenora, Ont., on July 28 has 
been reported but particulars as to the num- 
ber affected and the cause have not been re- 
celved. 

A cessation of work by salmon fishermen 
in the Rivers Inlet area in British Columbia 


early in July was reported in the press. Re- 
ports secured by the Department indicate 
that through negotiations the fishermen 


secured a higher rate for the fish owing to the 
small size of those caught. The stoppage 
was only over Sunday as is usual. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 
occurred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 


Mining 


One dispute was carried over from June, 
the strike of gold miners at. Wells, B.C., which 
began on May 25 for an agreement with the 
International Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers’ Union, wage increases, etc. Proposals for 
reference of the dispute to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act not 
being accepted, the strike continued. About 
the middle of July one of the mines was re- 
opened with a partial staff which was increased 
to 175 by the end of July, as compared with 
a normal staff of 260. An Employees’ Co- 
Operative Association hadi been organized. On 
July 30 the union voted to call off the strike. 

The strike of coal miners at Glace Bay, 
NS., on July 22 was in protest against the 
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presence of smoke from an adjacent power 
plant, and it was stated that it would be some 
time before equipment for preventing this 
would be in operation. 

The strike of coal miners at Stellarton, 
NS., was against the dismissal of one em- 
ployee for unsatisfactory work and persistent 
absenteeism after warning. After one day 
the union ordered a return to work, referring 
the case to the district officers. 


Manufacturing 


Seven of the disputes were carried over from 
June and four of these were unterminated at 
the end of July, while fourteen disputes began 
during July. 


RuspsBerR Propucts—The strike of rubber 
workers in one establishment at Toronto on 
June 21 was unterminated at the end of the 
month but negotiations for a settlement were 
expected. Various labour organizations placed 
the company’s products on the unfair list and 
the establishment was picketed. 

The strike involving a small number of the 
employees in one manufacturing establish- 
ment at Kitchener, Ont., on July 14, causing 
the plant to be closed down, (involving 
nearly seven hundred employees indirectly) 
was terminated in two days when the union 
refused to approve the action of those who 
refused to work with non-union workers. 

Fur, Leatuer, Etc—The dispute involving 
tannery workers in Toronto since June 1 was 
terminated on July 26 when the union ad- 
vised its members that it could no longer 
provide relief and that they might resume 
work. Three hundred applied for positions 
but the employer was able to take on only 
forty at the time. At the end of June nego- 
tiations for a settlement were held but the 
employer refused to take back all and the 
union held out for re-employment of the 
entire number. Early in July two pickets 
were fined for assault and one was sentenced 
to imprisonment for thirty days. 

The strike in Toronto in one establishment 
manufacturing leather clothing from July 1 
to July 3 was terminated by an agreement 
with the United Garment Workers of America - 
providing for wage increases, the forty-hour 
hour week, closed union shop and the union 
label. Similar agreements were reported to 
have been made with other manufacturers 
in Toronto and Hamilton. 


Putp AND Paper.—The strike of pulp and 
paper mill employees at Three Rivers, P.Q., 
involved members of the International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
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Paper Mill Workers, demanding recognition 
for collective bargaining and in protest against 
recognition of the Catholic Federation of Pulp 
and Paper Employees of Canada, which the 
former unions claimed did not represent a 
majority of the employees. It is reported 
that strikes were called at the plants of the 
employing company at Shawinigan Falls and 
Grand Mere but that only a small number of 
workers failed to report for work so that these 
strikes were not effective. At Three Rivers 
340 out of 650 workers were reported to have 
ceased work and picketed the approaches to 
the establishment. By July 15 a number of 
employees had commenced operation of the 
plant and this number was reported to have 
increased to several hundred. The interna- 
tional unions announced that sympahetic 
strikes of other workers in non-union paper 
plants, of truckers, teamsters, longshoremen, 
seamen, etc., might be called in support of the 
strikers. On July 16, representatives of the 
unions on strike and the employing company 
met at Quebec with the Premier of the prov- 
ince. The latter pointed out that recently 
enacted legislation of the province protected 
the workers in their right to organize and that 
the closed union shop was undesirable. It 
was agreed that the management would meet 
the union representatives to discuss wages and 
working conditions and union recognition and 
the strike was called off immediately. 


TextTites, CrotHine, Erc.—The strike of 
clothing factory workers at Sorel, P.Q., on 
May 24, to secure the enforcement of an 
agreement terminating a strike on May 19 
and May 20 was terminated by the return 
of workers on July 16 when a compromise was 
reached, 

The strike of hat factory workers at 
Brockville, Ont., which commenced on June 
26, remained unterminated at the end of the 
month, various efforts at conciliation being 
unsuccessful, A committee of citizens secured 
from the management an offer to meet repre- 
sentatives of their employees but not of the 
union to negotiate a settlement and, this 
not being accepted, early in August concilia- 
tion officers of the federal and provincial 
Departments of Labour met the parties and 
secured an offer from the management which 
the union did not accept. The establish- 
ment had continued to operate with about one- 
third of its normal staff and during July 
twenty-one strikers were arrested on charges 
of intimidation, nine being acquitted and 
twelve convicted and given suspended sen- 
tences. Two were charged with assault, one 
being acquitted and one convicted and fined. 


The strike of employees in one woollen 
mill at Peterborough, Ont., at the end of 
June and another on July 2 continued through- 
out the month. The Deputy Minister of 
Labour for Ontario met the management early 
in July and finally arrangements were made 
for the management to meet a committee of 
the striking employees on July 16. The 
strikers demanded recognition of the United 
Textile Workers of America, ten per cent 
increase in day wages and twenty-five per 
cent in piece rates with time and one-half 
rates for overtime. This was refused by 
the management and negotiations were broken 
off. At the request of the union a concilia- 
tion officer of the provincial Department of 
Labour arrived in Peterborough on July 22 
and arranged for another conference for July 
28. The management offered a minimum rate 
of 32 cents per hour for experienced weavers 
and a reduction in hours to fifty per week 
with time and one-half rates for overtime. 
The strikers then decided to ask the Ontario 
Industry and Labour Board to deal with the 
dispute. <A slight clash between pickets and 
police occurred early in July when trucks 
carrying goods from the plant were held 
back. On July 31 a moving picket line 
prevented some workers from entering one 
of the plants until police opened a passage. 
No disturbance, however, occurred. 


Cap factory workers in three establishments 
in Winnipeg ceased work on July 8 to secure 
union agreements with increases in wages, and 
a forty-two hour week instead of forty-four. 
It was stated that four out of seven shops 
with 130 employees had signed the agreement 
and the remaining three had only about 
twenty employees. By the end of the month 
nearly all on strike had resumed work but 
the union had not called the dispute off. 


Cotton factory employees in three mills of 
one company at Cornwall, Ont., ceased work 
on July 21, the employing company not 
having promptly accepted the proposal of the 
local union of the United Textile Workers of 
America to negotiate for a union agreement, 
twenty per cent increases in wages, time 
and one-half for overtime after fifty hours 
per week, and certain other changes. The 
union claimed that eighty per cent of the 
employees had joined the union. The com- 
pany sent a circular letter to each employee 
stating that it was willing to meet represent- 
atives of its employees, that the wage increase 
was not possible and that wage rates had 
already been restored to the 1929 level and 
increased by six per cent in May, 1937; also 
that improved ventilation was being provided 
for. At the request of the union and the local 
member of Parliament the Chief Conciliation 
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Officer of the Department of Labour met the 
general manager at Montreal and the Mayor 
of Cornwall attempted to arrange for a meet- 
ing between the management and represent- 
atives of the strikers at Cornwall, but the 
union refused to meet the management unless 
accompanied by the local president who was 
not an employee, and this was refused by the 
company. As objections were made to the 
United Textile Workers of America which is 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization in the United States (Labour 
Gazette, December 1935, p. 1088) the union 
officials applied to the President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, with which 
it is affiliated, to charter a Canadian organiza- 
tion of textile workers and approval of this 
was secured from the American Federation of 
Labour and from the President of the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America, who 
is the member of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization in charge of work among 
textile and clothing workers. A Canadian 
Textile Workers’ Council was, therefore, 
formed. On July 27 a meeting of the man- 
agement and a committee of employees 
arranged by the Mayor of Cornwall was 
held on July 28. The company offered to 
make individual adjustments in wages but not 
a general increase, The committee was 
reported to be ready to accept a graded 
scale of increases by which the lower paid 
classes would benefit chiefly. Negotiations 
were broken off until August 2 when a second 
meeting was held but a settlement was not 
reached. The union then applied to the Min- 
ister of Labour for intervention and he 
proposed that the dispute should be referred 
to a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act with the consent of both 
parties, work being resumed immediately, The 
strikers agreed to this but the company refused 
and asked the government of Ontario to 
refer it to the Ontario Industry and Labour 
Board. At the end of the month the dispute 
was unterminated, 

The strike of men’s clothing factory workers 
in one establishment in Montreal from July 
20 to July 29 was terminated by an agreement 
with the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America providing for the closed union 
shop and adjustment of grievances in con- 
nection with the collective agreement in force 
for the industry under provincial legislation. 


MISCELLANEOUS Woop Propucts.—Em- 
ployees in one sawmill at Blind River, Ont., 
demanded increases in wages from $2.25 per 
ten hour day to $3.00 but compromised at 
$2.50 per day with a bonus of 25 cents per 
day for all who remained throughout the 
season. The strike lasted from July 8 to 
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July 20 and the strikers joined the Lumber 
and Sawmill Workers local of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. The Ontario Industry and Labour 
Board was reported to have begun an inquiry 
into wages in the district but in the meantime 
conciliation was effected by the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests, 
former Minister of Labour for the Dominion. 

A similar dispute involving sawmill workers 
at Thessalon, Ont., was settled by an increase 
in wages of fifty cents per day. 

A similar strike at Foleyet, Ont., was 
unterminated, but most of the employees in 
mills of the same employer at Tionaga were 
reported to have returned when a bonus of 
$35 for the season was offered. 

Meta Propucts—The strike at Montreal 
of brass finishers, moulders, machinists, etc., 
members of the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North America, 
was terminated by the return of workers and 
the employer agreed to re-employ them, 
as a result of the imtervention of the 
resident conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. At the request of the union 
conciliation by the provincial Department of 
Labour was attempted but was not accepted 
by the employer and an attempt at negotia- 
tions on July 17 was not successful. The 
plant had recommenced operations and the 
number of employees was increasing and on 
July 22 the union voted to resume work. 

Non-Merattic Minera Propucts—The 
strike of employees in one brick and tile 
manufacturing establishment at Cooksville, 
Ont., was terminated in two and _ one-half 
hours, the employees securing increases in 
wages at 40 cents to 75 cents per hour instead 
of 30 cents to 65 cents. 

The employees on strike at Blubber Bay, 
Texada Island, B.C., in one establishment 
manufacturing lime and lumber were mem- 
bers of the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ 
local of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners. The employer offered to 
negotiate with a committee of employees but 
not with union representatives and the dispute 
was unterminated at the end of the month. 

MisceLLANEous Propucrs.—The strike of 
button factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
was against the speeding up of machines but 
when the management pointed out that it 
would increase earnings the employees agreed 
to give it a trial. 


Construction 


BuimtpINcGs AND Structures.—The strike of 
lathers in Vancouver involved six employers 
for one day and one, employing a large 
percentage of the workers, for five days. A 
closed union shop agreement was signed. 
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Highway Construction.—The strike of 
labourers crushing stone at Pelee Island, Ont., 
was to secure a wage increase from 35 cents 
per hour to 40 cents. The employer replaced 
the strikers with experienced labourers from 
Windsor at 40 cents. 


Transportation 


Wartrer—Longshoremen engaged in unload- 
ing pulpwood at Thorold, Ont., demanded 
recognition of the International Longshore- 
men’s Association, a local of which had been 
organized recently. The employing pulp and 
paper company had agreements with the 
International Brotherhood of Papermakers 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers covering 


all work. It was arranged betwen the latter 
and the longshoremen’s union that the 
handling of pulpwood to the stock piles 
would be done by the longshoremen. An 


increase in wages was then negotiated with 
the employer. 


The pulpwood loaders at Parrsboro, NS., 
demanded an agreement with the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association with a 
higher wage scale but the ship on hand was 
sent to another port and other men were 
brought in to load ships arriving later. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 





Service 


BuSINESss AND Prrsonau.—The hotel em- 
ployees at Vancouver secured wage increases 
for some classes of employees and an agree- 
ment applying to certain classes of workers. 

The beverage dispensers on strike at 
Drumheller, Alta., secured an agreement 
reported to provide for the wage scale in 
force at Edmonton and Calgary. 

The strike of restaurant employees at 
Regina involved only seven employees out 
of twenty-two, the union alleging discrimina- 
tion against a union employee whereas the 
employer stated he was dismissed for mis- 
conduct. A picket was charged with watching 
and besetting, the case being adjourned. 

A number of restaurant employees in one 
establishment at Vancouver, B.C., ceased 
work demanding recognition of the interna- 
tional union of hotel and restaurant employees 
instead of the United Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union of Canada, a local inde- 
pendent organization. The employer secured 
an injunction against picketing. 

REcREATIONAL—Three strikes of golf 
caddies have been recorded and included in 
the accompanying table, all for the purpose 
of securing increases in pay. There were also 
reported other disputes involving caddies in 
other localities causing brief stoppages of work. 


CANADA DURING JULY, 1937* 














Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1937 


Minine, Erc.— 


Gold miners, Wells, B.C... 378 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Loronte,; Ont. %. 3.4%: 


Fur, Leather, etce.— 
Tannery workers, 
onto, Ont 


or 


400 


Teztiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Men’s clothing factory 
workers, Sorel, P.Q.... 








8,000 |Commenced May 25, 1937; for union recog- 
nition and wage increases; terminated 
July 30, return of workers, in favour of 
employers. 


910 |Commenced June 21, 1937; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 


unterminated. 





8,000 |Commenced June 1, 1937; against employ- 
ment of a certain worker; employment 
conditions no longer affected by July 26, 


1937; in favour of employer. 


3,000 |Commenced May 24, 1937; for enforcement of 
agreement terminating strike of May 19, 
1937; terminated July 15, by negotiations; 


compromise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1937*—Continued 


Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation —__—_—_____—_——— | in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Leckouts in progress prior to July, 1937.—Continued 























Custom tailors, Toronto, 
OOO e SiNPt eeee 1 20 520 |Commenced May 20, 1937; for union recog- 
nition, wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 


Hat factory workers, 
Brockville, Ont........ 1 174 4,500 |Commenced June 26, 1937; for union recog- 
nition, increased wages and changes in 
working conditions; unterminated. 


Textile factory workers 
(woollen), Peterbor- 
WUE THON... pO LY: 1 340 8,000 |Commenced June 29, 1937; for increased 


wages; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 
Plumbing supplies factory 
workers, Montreal, 


1 100 1,500 |Commenced June 29, 1937; for recognition 
of union and increased wages; terminated 
July 22, by return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1937 


LogGine— | 
Loggers, Parkhurst, B.C. 1 15 15 |Commenced July 3; against discharge of 
| certain workers and for increased wages: 
terminated July 3; negotiations; wages 
increased but employees not reinstated. 
Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
eens, een cg 1 400 2,000 |Commenced July 22; for change in working 
conditions, ventilation; work resumed 
July 28 pending new arrangements. 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 





1 180 180 |Commenced July 23; against discharge of 
worker; terminated July 23; return of 
workers pending investigation; indefinite. 





MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitchener, Ont......... 1 40 80 |Commenced July 14; against employment 
of non-union workers; terminated July 15; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 





Fur, Leather, Ete.— 
Leather garment factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 1 35 105 |Commenced July 1; for renewal of agreement 
with increased wage rates; terminated 
July 3; negotiations; in favour of workers. 





Pulp and Paner— 
Paper mill workers, 
Three Rivers, P.Q..... 1 340 1,500 {Commenced July 12; for recognition of 
certain unions; terminated July 17; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise. 








Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 

Winnipeg, Man......... 3 19 300 |Commenced July 8; for recognition of union 
and shorter hours; terminated by July 31; 
return of workers; in favour of employ- 
ers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1937*—Continued 


Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—————_—_————| inman Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1937.—Continued 


Men’s clothing factory 


workers, Montreal, P.Q. 1 85 765 |Commenced July 20; for union recognition; 
terminated July 29; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Cotton factory sian 
Cornwall, Ont.. 3 1,700 17,000 |Commenced July 21; for recognition of union, 
increased wages and improved working 
conditions; unterminated. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Sawmill workers, Blind 


River, Onerror reas. 1 100 1,000 |Commenced July 8; increased wages and 
union recognition; terminated July 20; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise on 
wage increase and workers’ committee 
recognized. 

Sawmill workers, Thes- 

snlons: Onto. ose ices 1 200 1,800 |Commenced July 10; for increased wages; 
terminated July 19; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Sawmill workers, Foleyet P FFE 
and Tionaga, Ont...... 2 150 1,000 |Commenced July 22; for union recognition 
and wage increase; unterminated. 


Metal Products— 
Foundry workers (Mould- 
ers, etc.), Ottawa, Ont. 1 6 30 |Commenced July 12; for increase in wages 
and against short time; terminated July 
19; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Pro- 


ducts— 
Brick and tile workers, 
Cooksville, Ont........ 1 266 66 |Commenced July 5; for increased wages; 
; terminated July 5; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Lime factory workers, 
Blubber Bay, B.C..... 1 133 1,000 |Commenced July 23; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; unterminated. 


Miscellaneous— 
Button factory workers, 

Kitchener, Ont......... 1 15 90 |Commenced July 26; against changes in 
working conditions; terminated July 31; 
in favour of employer. 

CoNsTRUCTION— 


Buildings and Structures— 
Steel erectors, Port Hope, 
0 Ree ae Gaetan | 10 30 |Commenced July 5; for extra pay for work 
out of town; terminated July 7; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 


Lathers, Vancouver, B.C. 6 90 190 |Commenced July 5; for hourly wages instead 
of piece work; terminated July 10; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 


HigHway— 
Stone crushers, Pelee 
Talgug Out - 28 ses oa 1 18 18 |Commenced July 15; for increased wages; 
terminated July 16; replacement of strikers; 
in favour of employer. 
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Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——____—_——| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 














(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1937.—Concluded 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Pulpwood loaders, Mea- 

foracOints Matin). ox 1 18 18 |Commenced July 4; for increased wages; 

terminated July 4; replacement; in favour 

of employer. 

Pulpwood loaders, Thor- 

Di A Demme as. 1 150 1,200 |Commenced July 6; for union recognition and 
increased wages; terminated July 13; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 

Stevedores, Parrsboro, 

Teta UA eke alae 1 58 58 [Commenced July 19; for union agreement; 
terminated July 20; replacement of strikers; 
in favour of employer. 

SERVICE— 


Business and Personal— 
Hotel employees, Van- 
COUVEr DBO biel... l 1 26 125 |Commenced July 1; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated July 6; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Hotel employees (bever- 
age dispensers), Drum- 
neller Ala soii ese... ; 3 20 45 |Commenced July 3; for recognition of union 
and increased wages; terminated July 5; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 


Restaurant employees, ; ie 
Revginay Sask: ie. eso. 1 ri 105 |Commenced July 15; against dismissal of 
union employees; unterminated. 


Waitresses (restaurant), 


VANCOUVER AEs Gre oir. . 5 1 8 104 |Commenced July 17; for recognition of 
certain union and increased wages; unter- 
minated. 

Recreational— 


eer... 1 500 5,500 |Commenced July 1; for increased wages and 
certain playing privileges; terminated July 
12; negotiations; compromise. 


eA I ES 1 100 500 |}Commenced July 3; for increased wage rates 
terminated July 7; negotiations; compro- 
mise. 


Caddies (golf), Cobourg, 
2) See ee ee 1 25 25 |Commenced July 23; for increased wages; 
terminated July 23; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 
The latest available information as_ to 


strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1936. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, and 
for such countries the figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 84 and 22 were still in progress from the 
preceding month, making a total of 106 in 
existence during the month, involving 37,000 
workers with a time loss of 111,000 man work- 
ing days for the month 

Of the 84 disputes beginning in June, 23 were 
over demands for increases in wages, 20 arose 


over other wage questions, 4 were over 
questions of working hours. 21 were over 
questions respecting the employment of 


partacular classes or persons, 8 were over other 
questions respecting working arrangements, and 
8 were over questions of trade union principles. 

Final settlements were reached in 75 disputes 
of which 19 were settled in favour of the 
workers, 37 were settled in favour of the em- 
ployers, and 19 resulted in compromises. In 6 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 


France 


On July 10 employees of restaurants and hotels 
in Paris ceased work refusing to accept a 
compromise settlement of their demands that 
a forty hour week be enforced. The employers 
had attempted to get the men to agree to a 
modification of the government’s decree for 
the period of the Paris Exposition. Picketing 
resulted in some disorders. On July 20, em- 
ployees and operators signed an agreement by 
which the workers accepted a six day week 
and the employers agreed to rehire workers 
who had taken part in the strike. The govern- 


ment agreed to the modification of its five 
day week decree in this instance. Press reports 
placed the number of strikers at between 6,000 
and. 40,000. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in April and 
May 1937 indicate a slight increase in the 
number of strikes in May as compared with 
April and an increase of about 60 per cent in 
the number of workers involved. This increase 
was due in a large measure to the strike 
against four independent steel companies, 
which is mentioned below. There was a slight 
decrease of time loss in May as compared 
with April, due in part to the large number 
of automobile strikes which began in March 
and continued into the early part of April. 
Although the steel strike began in May and 
involved a relatively large number of workers, 
it began too late in the month to accumulate 
a large number of man-days time loss. 

As compared with May 1936, the estimates 
for May of this year indicate increases of 140 
per cent in the number of strikes, nearly 300 
per cent in the number of workers involved, 
and 200 per cent in man-days time loss. 

According to the estimates, which as the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics points out, are 
based on “scattered information from news- 
papers and other sources and are subject to 
revision aS more definite reports are received,” 
495 disputes began during May, which with 
285 disputes continued from April made a 
total of 780 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving approximately 400,000 work- 
ers with a resultant time loss of 3,125,000 man 
working days. 

The strike against four independent steel 
companies which began on May 26, was not 
terminated during July but a large number of 
the plants affected were reopened during the 
month. In some cases the Steel Workers’ 
Organization Committee was acknowledged 
as the bargaining agent but a number of the 
plants were reopened either by obtaining new 
workers or by the return of workers who had 
been on strike. Complaints regarding the 
labour practices of several of the companies 
involved have been made to the National 
Labour Relations Board and are still under 
consideration by that body. The reopening 
and the continued operation of the steel plants: 
has been accompanied by picketing and in 
some cases by disorders. On July 11, two 
men were killed in a riot at Massillon. Ohio 
and on July 26 disorders during picketing re-- 
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sulted in the death of one man and the injury 
of about forty others, at Cleveland, Ohio. 

On July 8, the joint board of the cloak- 
makers’ unions ordered a strike which affected 
35,000 workers in 2,000 factories in the city of 
New York. Collective agreements covering 
the garment making industry had expired on 
June 1. By July 1, both parties had agreed 
to new agreements which would give the 
workers increases of 10 per cent in wages and 
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a 34 hour week (to be reduced to 324 hours, 
effective June 1, 1939), but the employers re- 
fused to insert an undertaking that work would 
not be sent out to factories of allied needle 
industries operating under lower wage 
standards than those prevailing in the coat 
and suit industry. As a result of arbitration 
the strike was settled in favour of the work- 
ers and work was resumed on July 13. 





Annual Report on Mining in Alberta in 1936 


The output of coal produced from the 
Mines of the Province of Alberta during 
19386 was 5,696,375 tons with a valuation ‘of 
$14,720,004.06, being an increase of 233,402 
tons over the output of 1935, according to 


the annual report of the Mines Branch of the 
Alberta Department of Lands and Mines. 


In addition to the above tonnage there 
were 2,603 tons produced by farmers under 
permit, for their own use, which tonnage has 
The 
report also states that there has also been a 


not been included in the total output. 


considerable tonnage produced by farmers 
without either permit or lease, and of this 
tonnage there is no record. The report shows 
that the coal produced during the year was 
disposed of as follows: 1,356,690 tons sold for 
consumption in the Province of Alberta; 
2,000,284 tons sold for consumption in other 
Provinces of Canada; 27,397 tons sold for 
consumption in the United States; 1,969,560 
tons sold to Railroad Companies for locomotive 
use; 19,472 tons used making briquettes; 
97,353 tons used making coke; 149,600 tons 
used under colliery boilers; 6,912 tons used 
by colliery 56,239 tons put to 
stock; 80,203 tons put to waste. The above 
tonnages include coal lifted from stock and 
waste heaps, which is not included in the 


railroads ; 


total output. 

There were 305 mines in operation during 
the year, of which 17 were opened, 11 re-opened 
and 30 abandoned. In addition to the mines 
abandoned there were 28 mines temporarily 
closed, leaving 277 mines in operation as at 
December 31, 1936. 


Labour and Employment—During the year 
there were 411 persons examined for certificates 
of competency as coal miners, of whom 365 
were successful, a total of 14,310 
certificates issued to coal miners to December 
31, 1936. On December 31, 1936, there were 
9,956 men employed in mines being an increase 
of 265 men over the number at the end of 1935. 
The average number of persons employed 
below ground totalled 5,940 and the average 
number above ground 2,170. The per capita 
production in all mines of the Province based 
on the total average number of men employed 
(8,110) was 702 per man employed, while 959 
tons was the average for each man employed 
underground. 


making 


Accidents—The total number of fatal . 
accidents was 11 as compared with 35 
in 1935, the report states. There were 


in all 191 accidents, 79 of which were listed 
as serious and 101 classed as slight accidents. 
Twenty of the total number of accidents 


occurred above ground and 171 underground. 


In 1936 the ratio of accidents per 1,000,000 
tons of coal mined and per 1,000 men employed 
was 33:53 tons and 23:55 tons respectively. 
“ Haulage’? was the greatest single factor in 
the cause of accidents, 49 accidents, the same 
number as in 1935, being attributed to this 
cause. 
prevention 


During the accident 


activities were continued, as in other years, 


year 


analysis of mine air, and tests of rock-dust 
for silica content being carried out, as well as 
tests of mine air with gas detectors. 
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ANALYSIS OF PUBLIC AID BY NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


ae National Employment Commission 
has commenced the periodic publishing 
of an “Information Service,” the first number 
of which is devoted primarily to defining the 
various classes receiving public aid. Under 
the heading, “Unscrambling This Business of 
Relief,” the Commission divides the problem 
into its various categories. 

At the outset, it indicated that while in 
June, 1936, there were 1,065,000 persons in 
Canada. reported as being in receipt of direct 
relief (provided jointly by the Dominion, the 
Provinces, and the municipalities), this total 
had declined by June, 1937, to 932,000 accord- 
ing to a preliminary estimate made by the 
Dominion Department of Labour with the co- 
operation of the provincial governments. 

Answering its query—‘‘Are there 932,000 
persons unemployed iand in receipt of relief?” 
the Commission declared: 

“By no means—not unless one is willing to 
speak of infants, school children, wives, farm- 
ers working from sunrise to sunset, and many 
groups incapable of employment as being un- 
employed. Certamly no one is going to 
attempt to find jobs for these groups. Under 
reasonable interpretation of the word, unem- 
ployed, only a small fraction of the 932,000 
is to be so classed.” 

The Commission then gives the following 
summary of the situation: 

“On the basis of analysis made during 
the year by the National Employment Com- 
mission, 27 per cent of the total was made up 
of farmers and their dependents (about two- 
thirds being dependents); 46 per cent were 
dependents of non-worker types, ie., house- 
wives, children under sixteen, and aged per- 
sons; 5 per cent were reported as unemploy- 
able or of doubtful employability (an ultra- 
conservative figure); and only 22 per cent as 
employable persons. It is only the last group 
who can be classed as unemployed; they are 
the only ones in the total for whom jobs are 
to be found, probably at present less than 
200,000. Even in this group there is a sub- 
stantial number who are not strictly to be 
classed as unemployed since they have not 
previously supported themselves as wage- 
earners but have been workers on their own, 
—fishermen, trappers, shopkeepers, operators 
of boarding houses, and others. We do not 
know, as yet, precisely how many there are 
in this group, but we know that of the total 
of 932,000 persons on ‘relief’, distinctly less than 
22 per cent are really unemployed.” 


In line with the breaking down of the 
problem into its component parts, the Com- 
mission considered that the nomenclature com- 
monly applied need clarification and more 
specific definition in order to “call things by 
their right names.” It then proceeds: 

“Let us reserve the term ‘relief’ for its ori- 
ginal meaning in this country, the help given 
by municipalities, with or without the assis- 
tance of the province, or by private agencies, 
to the indigent’ poor and unfortunate. Let us 
apply the term, assistance, to help given under 
pre-determined conditions to particular 
groups by separate statutes, such as Mothers’ 
Allowances and Old Age Pensions. The term, 
Aid, should be used to describe the type of 
help to which the Dominion contributes. If 
we are to see the divisions and the magnitude 
of the problem before us, we must further 
divide Aid into Unemployment Aid for those 
who are unemployed, Occupational Aid for 
workers “on their own” who have lost their 
occupation or their earnings from it, and 
Agricultural Aid for farmers who still have 
their farms and their occupation: but, because 
of drought or other misfortune, are without 
meome. It is desirable to indicate clearly 
whether the Aid is material, i.e., food, clothing, 
shelter, etc., or work Aid, the provision of 
special work, or special projects Aid, training, 
reconditioning, and special rehabilitation help. 
The efforts of private philanthropy might 
well be given the term of Voluntary Aid which 
would clearly indicate their purpose is help 
of any form toward the alleviation of distress 
provided by a privately organized and ad- 
ministered charitable or benevolent organi- 
zation.” 

The Commission divided the problem into 
the following classifications: 

1. Public Aid—For those suffering from un- 

employment, loss of occupational earnings 
(as in fishing and trapping) and agri- 
cultural distress. Public aid may be 
given either in the form of: (a) Material 
aid (food, shelter, etc); (6b) work aid 
(employment on road construction, etc.) ; 
or (c) special projects aid (such as is now 
being put into operation under Domin- 
jon-Provincial agreements for youth train- 
ing). 

2. Public Assistance—e.g., Mothers’ Allow- 

ances, Old Age Pensions. 

3. Public Relief. 

4. Voluntary Aid—help of any kind pro- 

vided by a privately organized service 
supported by voluntary contributions. 


August, 1937 _ 


Unemployment Aid—Dealing with unem- 
ployment aid, the Commission observed: 


“Populary ‘relief’ is conceived to be ‘Unem- 
ployment Relief.’ Legally it is for the relief 
of ‘unemployment and agricultural distress.’ 
But that part which is paid because of unem- 
ployment is not limited to the unemployed. 
It is made to conform by rough standards to 
the need of the family. It is desirable that 
a community should help its unfortunate 
according to their need, but such Aid as is 
given by reason of unemployment should be 
such as will make employment at normal 
wages for unskilled workers the more advan- 
tageous alernative. In nearly all communities 
‘relief? allowances are varied with the size 
of the family. The result is that for large 
families above a certain size ‘relief’ allowances 
are higher than prevailing wages. It is doubt- 
less desirable that the needs of the large 
family should be met, but unemployment 
should not be made the medium of achieving 
such a condition. It is the simplest of com- 
mon sense that unemployment aid should not 
be used as an alternative to decent wages 
but its payment should be limited to those 
genuinely unable to secure work. It should 
be fairly calculated so that it will be to the 
advantage of the unemployed to seek and 
accept employment. Aid to meet other con- 
ditions may be necessary but it should con- 
form to some other basis.” 


Rehabilitateon—In conclusion, the Com- 
mission referred to the necessity of rehabili- 
tation programs, thus: 

“There is another compelling reason for 
differentiating the groups to whom Aid is 
being paid. Constructive policy requires that 
a major objective in the programs of all Gov- 
ernments shall be rehabilitation of those now 
‘on relief?’ in employment or gainful occupa- 
tion. We need not delude ourselves with the 
comfortable theory that with the current rapid 
increase in employment, the unemployed are 
going to float back into employment as a 
beached boat might float on a rising tide; 
the boat is firmly struck in the mud. The 
employability of those who were formerly em- 
ployed has declined seriously during the de- 
pression. They have lost some of their skill, 
some of their morale, some of their physique, 
and most important for some of them, some 
of their youth. They are less desirable as 
employees than they were. There are others 
who have become of employable age since 
the depression began and are without train- 
ing, experience or discipline. We face rising 
employment with a working force less skilled, 
more unskilled than previously. What surplus 
labour we have, is, with few exceptions, un- 
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skilled, and a good many are not to a high 
degree employable. A small beginning to- 
ward tackling this critical situation is the 
appropriation of $1,000,000 by the Dominion 
Parliament for youth training projects. Even 
this amount can be made the nucleus of an 
important co-operative effort on the part of 
Governments, industry, labour organizations, 
and welfare associations. But the beginning 
of all fruitful efforts at rehabilitation of those 
now ‘on relief? is the unscrambling of the 
‘relief? business and the calling of things by 
their right names.” 

Included in the bulletin are a series of charts 
and tables indicating: (a) Distribution of per- 
sons on Dominion aid, by worker status and 
type of locality; (b) persons in receipt of aid 
to which the Dominion contributed; (c) Aid 
Recipients, Unemployment and Employment, 
1937: (d) Building and Employment, 1937. 





Manufacturing in Ontario 


According to a bulletin issued recently by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ontario, 
is the most important manufacturing province 
in the Dominion, a position which has been 
maintained over a long period of years. In 
spite of the rapid industrial development in 
recent years in other provinces, such as 
Quebec, British Columbia and Manitoba, 
Ontario is maintaining a manufacturing pro- 
duction equal to that of the remainder of 
the Dominion. 

The gross value of manufactured products in 
Ontario which totalled $1,423,562,474 in 1935 
represents an imcrease of 13-4 per cent as 
compared with 1934. The number of firms 
reporting was 10,266 with a capital of $2,- 
063,721,875 in 1934. There were 281,438 
persons employed by these manufacturing 
establishments, and a total of $303,807,207 in 
salaries and wages was paid during 1935 com- 
pared with 259,621 persons with a total in 
salaries and wages of $270,834,102 in 1934. 





Prairie Provinces Census Bulletin 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued bulletin No. XXVIII of the 1936 Census 
of the Prairie Provinces. This bulletin sets 
forth the population according to age, conjugal 
condition, birthplace, racial origin, immigrant 
population with year of immigration, natural- 
ized population with year of naturalization, 
citizenship of the population with country of 
allegiance, population speaking one or both of 
the two official languages, other tongue, num- 
ber of years at school, educational status, 
school attendance, and sex, for the provinces 
as a whole. This bulletin may be obtained 
from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
25 cents per copy. 
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YOUTH TRAINING IN SASKATCHEWAN, ALBERTA AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Reconditioning Projects provided fer in Agreement with Dominion 


GREEMENTS with the Provinces of 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and_ British 
Columbia have been approved providing for 
youth training and reconditioning projects in 
connection with the allocation of the $1,000,000 
voted by Parliament at its last session for 
projects of this nature. (LaBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1937, page 414.) An agreement with 
the Province of Manitoba was announced on 
July 3 (Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1937, page 
743.) 


In an announcement made on July 238, the 
Hon. Norman Mcl. Rogers, Munister of 
Labour, gave the following details regarding 
the projects:— 

The combined allocation for the three prov- 
inces will absorb something less than $300,000, 
it being provided in all agreements that the 
Dominion contribution shall be on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis with the province concerned. 


In addition to plans already approved the 
Western Provinces are preparing further plans 
to take up the entire allocation made by the 
Dominion Government. 


These youth training plans have evoked 
widespread interest. Suggestions and offers 
of co-operation have been received from in- 
dustrial concerns, labour and social service 
organizations. All plans submitted are passed 
on by the National Employment Commission, 
and originate largely from general schemes 
worked out by the Youth Employment Com- 
mittee and Women’s Employment Committee, 
whose members have also co-operated freely 
with the Governments concerned. The Pro- 
vincial Governments have been eager to take 
advantage of this opportunity to afford train- 
ing facilities to their unemployed young 
people. 

All agreements apply to “unemployed young 
people.” This phrase is defined so as to 
bring within the plans “individuals, male or 
female, from eighteen to thirty years of age 
inclusive.” They must be necessitous, unem- 
ployed and registered for employment with 
the Employment Service of Canada. In 
localities where the Employment Service has 
no agencies, they must be certified by the 
Clerk of the Municipality or appropriate 
provincial authority as being in necessitous 
circumstances. Provision is made for the 
Minister of Labour to extend the age limits 
laid down, in either direction, on recommen- 
dation of the Supervisor of youth training 
projects. 


Saskatchewan 


Youth training plans of the Province of 
Saskatchewan give special consideration to 
young people from the drought areas. In 
co-operation with the University of Saskatche- 
wan it is proposed to provide occupational 
training allied to agriculture for unemployed 
young people from farms and rural districts 
of the province. For men local and district 
courses in farm subjects, health and physical 
education, “short” agricultural courses at the 
University, and “winter” agricultural courses, 
are planned. Courses in household economies, 
home craft, handicrafts and suitable farm 
subjects are being arranged for young women. 
Provision for registration, vocational guidance, 
specialized training and placement of unem- 
ployed young women in the urban localities 
is part of the Saskatchewan program. 


Alberta 


Similar in certain respects to Saskatchewan 
plans the Province of Alberta proposes to 
co-operate with the University of Alberta in 
training allied to agriculture for unemployed 
young people from farms and rural districts, 
with special consideration to those from offi- 
cially recognized drought areas. The program 
includes local agricultural courses for young 
men and women, at selected centres; district 
farm courses for men; and rural home-making - 
courses for women. 


Reconditioning of unemployed young men 
by employing and training them in forest 
conservation as assistants to forest. rangers 
is another Alberta project. A plan to provide 
for the training of unemployed young women, 
residing in urban districts, as household 
workers and for specialized services, is iIn- 
cluded in the Alberta program. 


British Columbia 


Four training and reconditioning projects 
designed to benefit unemployed youth in both 
rural and urban districts have been approved 
in the agreement with British Columbia. 
Forestry work training, placer mining train- 
ing, urban occupational instruction, and 
physical and health education are included 
in the plan for which provision is made. 
Practical and technical courses in forestry 
work with a training period of approximately 
four months, are planned for young men. 
Training for young men in placer mining: 
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followed by an opportunity for prospecting 
in small parties is provided for. Details of 
the occupational training for young people 
in urban centres have not been completed yet 
by the province. When complete they will 
be submitted to the Dominion Minister of 
Labour for his approval. Where occupational 
training is established, provision will be 
made for theoretical training and _ practical 
shop instruction. 

A project to provide physical training and 
health education by assisting to extend, in 
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approximately 75 centres, present activities 
of the provincial Department of Education 
in this field is another feature of the British 
Columbia agreement. The province will select 
the centres to be served under this project. 


All the Western Provinces have now made 
agreements under which plans for youth train- 
ing and reconditioning will be carried forward 
with the minimum of delay. Agreements 
with the remaining provincial governments 
will be announced when completed. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions as at June 30, 1937 


The accompanying table gives particulars 
of operations under the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chap- 
ter 156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, 
Chapter 42), and under the various provincial 
concurrent acts, as at June 30, 1937. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 1927, page 
375). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pension system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. With the recent entry of New 
Brunswick and Quebec into the system, all 
the provinces are now participating and the 
scheme is completely national in scope. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $865 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years pre- 
ceding, and has also resided in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension. The maximum amount of pen- 


FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD 


Bricish 
Alberta Columbia 
a Act Act 
effective effective 








Total number of pensioners....... 9,278 11,065 
Average monthly pension......... 18-21 19-44 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

PODUIAIONMes eae oe... + 1-20 1-48 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

Oe ets Scar See yo ae 2-33 3-60 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age.... 51-54 40-98 
Dominion Government contri- 

butions for quarter ending 

Jime. 30; 1937 wet ene. ww. 375,777 80 474,961 28 
Dominion Government contri- 


butions from inception of Act. 


Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 


6,870,347 65 10,432,036 20 


sion payable under the Act is $240 vearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private in- 
come the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if any, 
that their private income exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of. 
Canada (then the administrating Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the pre- 
ceding three months. At the 1931 session of 
the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the total expenditure. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was by Order in 
Council dated March 1, 1935, transferred to 
the Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 
Accordingly the following table has been pre- 
pared in the Department of Finance. 


AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1937 





New 
Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia Ontario 
Act Act Act Act 
effective effective e ffective effective 
Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936] Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 

11,730 10,363 13,537 56,358 
18-67 13-49 14-56 18-25 
1-65 2-38 2-52 1-53 
3-09 4-14 5-03 4-39 
53-32 57-57 50-14 34-79 
496,105 05 | 320,411 57 449,020 78 | (4) 2,482,071 61 


11,200,604 21 {1,188,719 87| 5,424,207 63 51,803,964 10 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1936, Dominicn Bureau of Statistics. 


({)Includes part of March payment. 
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FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AS JUNE 30, 1937 


—Concluded. 
PA Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
— Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective effective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 
Total number of pensioners....... 1,761 37,453 11,552 6 163,103 
Average monthly pension. 10-50 18-29 16-52 18-80 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
population 3.5.5.2. Buia ofl... 1-91 1-21 1-24 006i ee UPR dae 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of : age to total population. 6-30 3-07 2-36 T0002) cece tote oue etter 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age...... 30-36 89-42 52-51 6:00. 'sx ere ctokeresnetpetercils 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending June 30, 
LOST eae ate 41,142 752) 2,597,524 703 440,200 59 425 53 7,677,641 66 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act....... 553,658 62 4,942,631 75 10,124,015 27 11,753 50 102,551,938 80 





*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1936—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


2Included adjustment of payment made in previous quarter. 


3Included payments from Aug. 1, 1936 for additional pensions granted during quarter. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1937 


Boke Legislature of Nova Scotia was in 

session from March 2 to April 17, 1937. 
Important labour laws all of which were 
assented to on the latter date include a 
Trade Union Act and an Apprenticeship Act, 
a revised Metalliferous Mines Act and amend- 
ments to the statutes relating to industrial 
standards, mines and street trading in Halifax. 
The operation of the Nova Scotia Labour 
Act forbidding the employment of non- 
residents in Nova Scotia except under certain 
conditions was extended by an amendment 
of March 19 until May 1, 1988. 


Collective Bargaining 


A Bill respecting the right of employees to 
organize which was based on a draft Bill of 
the Trades and Labour Congress was intro- 
duced on March 24, 1937. It was amended 
in the House and clauses added to require 
trade unions to submit information concerning 
their organization to the Provincial Secretary. 

The Trade Union Act (Lasour GaAzerte, 

May, 1937, page 479), as it is called, defines 
a trade union as 
any lawful association, union or organization 
of employees, whether employed by one em- 
ployer or by more than one employer which 
is formed for the purpose of advancing in a 
lawful manner the interests of such employees 
in respect of their employment. 
It is stipulated that the word “employee” 
as used in the Act shall not include officers, 
officials or persons employed in any confiden- 
tial capacity. 

It is declared lawful for employees to form 
or to join a trade union and to bargain 
collectively with their employer or employers 


and for such bargaining to be conducted 
through the trade union and the officers of 
the trade union. Any employer refusing to 
bargain with a trade union representing the 
majority of the employees who are eligible 
for membership is made liable to a maximum 
fine of $100 for each offence of the kind or, 
in default of payment, to imprisonment for 
thirty days. 

The Act declares it unlawful for an em- 
ployer to seek to restrain an employee from 
joining a trade union or exercising his rights 
under the Act by making it a condition of a 
contract of employment that the employee 
will refrain from such exercise of his rights. 
This provision applies whether the contract 
be written or verbal and to contracts made 
before and after the enactment of the statute. 
Any employer, who by intimidation, threat 
of dismissal or by actual dismissal, or by 
threatening or imposing any pecuniary pen- 
alty, prevents or tries to prevent an employee 
from joining a trade union is lable to a 
fine not exceeding $100 for each offence or 
to imprisonment for thirty days. Where the 
employer is a corporation, there is a maxi- 
mum fine of $1,000 for this offence. It is 
stipulated, however, that nothing in the Act 
shall interfere with the employer’s right to 
suspend or discharge employees for proper 
and sufficient cause. 

Every trade union is required to file with 
the Provincial Secretary a copy of its con- 
stitution and by-laws or other documents 
containing a complete statement of its ob- 
jects. Before February 1 of each year, a 
general statement of the receipts and ex- 
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penditures for the preceding calendar year 
must be sent to the Provincial Secretary. 
The form and particulars to be required may 
be laid down by the latter. Members of 
trade unions are entitled to a copy of the 
statement furnished the Government if they 
apply to the secretary or treasurer of the 
union. A maximum penalty of $100 may be 
imposed for violation of this section. 

The Act also provides that the treasurer 
or other officer having custody of the funds 
or property of a trade union shall account 
to the members at a meeting of the trade 
union, when required to do so by the rules, 
for all moneys received and paid by him 
since the last accounting, and shall have his 
accounts audited by a person named by the 
members of the union. When requested by 
the members, after an audit of his books, such 
treasurer or officer must hand over to such 
person as the union may designate the balance 
due from him and all securities, books and 
property of the union in his custody. If 
such treasurer or other officer refuses to hand 
over the property, the union, through the 
person designated by its members, may sue 
him for any balance alleged due from him 
and for the securities and other property in 
his possession. 

Provision is made in the Act to ensure 
that deductions from wages for benefit 
societies, hospital charges and the lke are 
made in accordance with the wishes of the 
employees. Where, in any industry by statute 
or by arrangement between employer and 
employees, such deductions are made by the 
employer, he must make periodical payments 
to the trade union of employees if, upon a 
ballot being taken under conditions fixed by 
the Minister of Labour after application for 
a vote has been made to him by the union, 
a majority of the employees vote in favour 
of such deductions and if each member of 
the union makes a written request to the 
employer to that effect and indicating the 
person to whom the deductions shall be paid. 
This section does not apply to the coal mining 
industry in which a check-off for union dues 
is provided for in the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act. 

In industries where deductions from wages 
are made by the employer, whether by 
statutory provision or by agreement between 
employer and employee, the employer must 
furnish the Provincial Secretary, under a 
penalty not exceeding $100, with an annual 
return regarding the deductions made, in the 
form and with the particulars required. 


Industrial Standards Act 


Amendments in the Industrial Standards 
Act, 1936, which applies only to the building 
trades in Halifax and Dartmouth, authorize 
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the Lieutenant Governor in Council to define 
any trade or occupation to which the Act 
applies and exempt persons employed tempo- 
rarily where the total cost of the services per- 
formed for the employer together with the 
cost of the material supplied by the employer 
does not exceed $25. The original Act did not 
include temporary employees whose services 
did not exceed $100 in value. 


The Apprenticeship Act 


The Apprenticeship Act, which is to come 
into effect on proclamation, is largely similar 
to the Ontario statute of 1928 as amended, 
and the British Columbia Act of 1935. It 
provides for a system of apprenticeship for 
persons over 16 years of age to be established 
in the seven building trades designated in 
the Act, bricklayer, mason, carpenter, painter 
and decorator, plasterer, plumber, and elec- 
trician. Unlike the laws in Ontario and 
British Columbia, the Nova Scotia Act does 
not make provision for its extension to other 
trades. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
Minister of Labour through the Deputy Min- 
ister as Director of Apprenticeship and the 
factory inspectors with the assistance of a 
provincial apprenticeship committee of five 
members which may be appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council to hold office 
during pleasure. Necessary expenses incurred 
by members of the committee in carrying out 
their duties under the Act are to be paid 
from sums voted for the purpose by the 
Legislature. 

The Director is charged with carrying out 
the Act and seeing that it is observed. He 
is to keep a register of contracts of apprentice- 
ship in the trades covered by the Act, promote 
interest in apprenticeship, assist in establish- 
ing an apprentice system in any industry, 
provide information for the Apprenticeship 
Committee, collaborate with educational 
authorities in the training of apprentices and 
make an annual report to the Minister. 


After the Act is proclaimed in effect, no 
contract of apprenticeship may be made in 
a designated trade except in accordance with 
the Act. Without the consent of the Appren- 
ticeship Committee, no male under 21 years 
of age may be employed for more than three 
months except under an apprenticeship con- 
tract as directed by the Act or unless the 
customary apprenticeship period has been 
completed. Contracts must be approved by 
the Apprenticeship Committee and registered 
by the Director before they become valid. 
Contracts may not be for less than one year. 
However, where a minor is employed as an 
apprentice under a verbal contract, the Act 
is not to apply until three months after it 
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comes into effect. If the Apprenticeship 
Committee approves, the period of such 
apprenticeship may be allowed as part of the 
time required to complete the full period 
under the Act. 


Contracts must be signed by the employer 
and by the person to be apprenticed or, if 
the latter is a minor, by his father or by his 
mother, if the father is dead or incapable, 
or by his guardian. If a contract appears not 
to be for the benefit of the apprentice, the 
Director may refuse to register it. He may 
refuse, also, to register any cancellation or 
transfer of a contract of apprenticeship. 

A contract may be terminated by the con- 
sent of all the parties when recommended by 
the Committee and registered by the Director. 
The Committee may cancel a contract on the 
request of one party if sufficient reason is 
shown or the Committee of its own motion 
may cancel a contract but such cancellations 
are of no effect until registered. An appren- 
tice may be transferred from one employer 
to another in the same trade on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee. 


Regulations may be made by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council prescribing the quali- 


fications of apprentices in any designated 
trade, the nature and number of classes 
to be attended and the courses to be 
given, providing for certificates on com- 
pletion of the period, regulating the hours 
of labour and wages of apprentices in 
different branches of the trades and in 
different parts of the province, prescribing 
the manner in which contracts and 


matters pertaining to them must be sub- 
mitted to the Committee for recommendation 
and to the Director for registration, providing 
for an examination of persons engaged in a 
designated trade when the Act becomes effec- 
tive and for certificates of qualification for 


such persons, providing for the registration of - 


employers and the fixing of fees for certificates 
and for registration, limiting the number of 
apprentices who may be employed by an 
employer and, finally, for prescribing the 
rates at which bonuses may be paid to em- 
ployers of apprentices at the direction of the 
Minister. 


A maximum fine of $100 for every day of 
default may be imposed on any person who 
enters into a contract of apprenticeship in a 
designated trade or any person who employs 
a minor in a designated trade except in 
accordance with the Act or any person who 
employs fewer apprentices than are prescribed 
by the regulations or who contravenes any 
provisions of the Act or regulations. 
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Mines and Quarries 

The Metalliferous Mines and Quarries 
Regulation Act, 1937, reproduces much of the 
old statute but contains new provisions to 
ensure better ventilation, fire protection, 
sanitary conveniences and safety in the oper- 
ation of quarries and in the use of electricity 
in mines. A new clause requires suitable 
apparatus for removing dust to be installed 
in every mill or plant where, by reason of 
dry crushing or otherwise, there is dust in 
the building in harmful quantity. The 
minimum age for persons employed in oper- 
ating mechanical hoists conveying persons 
has been raised from 18 to 20 years and 
such operators must hold certificates as to 
their mental and physical fitness for the Job. 
Medical certificates must be renewed an- 
nually. 

The Mines Act which applies to all mines 
in the province, whether coal or metalliferous, 
was amended in several particulars. Of 
special interest is the change made in the 
provision requiring periodical returns to be 
made to the Minister of Mines by the lessee 
of any mine where mining operations are 
being carried on. Monthly returns are now 
required instead of quarterly. Returns must 
include the quantity and probable destination 
of coal, iron or other mineral obtained under 
the authority of the lease, the number of 
days’ labour and the number and classes of 
persons ordinarily employed and a description 
of the shafts, quarries, works, machinery, rail- 
ways worked or constructed during the pre- 
ceding month. Returns in the form prescribed 
by the Minister must also be made monthly 
by the lessees or managers of gold and silver 
mines if the mines are being operated. 
Quarterly reports are required from the lessee 
setting out the particulars as to days worked, 
quantity of gold or silver obtained and its 
destination, and the amount expended for 
labour, equipment and supplies. 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act (LaBour Gazette, May 19387, page 
479) embodied most of the recommenda- 
tions made by the special Commission 
appointed to inquire into the operation of the 
Act (Lasour Gazette, May, 19387, p. 518). 

The statute of 1937 is not to become effec- 
tive until January 1, 1938, and it is stipulated 
that the increased rates of compensation 
provided for are not to apply to certain classes 
of the lumbering industry until so applied by 
order in council. The Commission recom- 
mended that a committee of lumber operators 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
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should make a thorough investigation into 
the question of workmen’s compensation in 
that industry before the new rates are made 
applicable to that industry. The sections of 
the industry thus exempted include logging 
operations, saw and shingle and lath mills, 
cooperage and box shooks and excelsior manu- 
facture. 

The period during which a claim for com- 
pensation may ‘be made, if compensation is 
to be payable, is reduced by the amendment 
from one year to six months after the accident 
or, In case of a fatal accident, to six months 
from the time of death. Failure to give notice 
of the accident as soon as practicable after 
it or to make a claim within the prescribed 
time is not a bar to compensation if, in the 
opinion of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, the employer is not prejudiced by the 
delay or where the compensation is payable 
from the Accident Fund and the claim is a 
just one. A penalty not exceeding $50 or 
imprisonment for not more than 30 days in 
default of payment may be imposed on an 
employer who fails to report an accident 
within the three days prescribed by the Act. 

Any employer or other person who obstructs 
or hinders a member of the Board or any 
person authorized by the Board in inspecting 
an establishment to see that proper precautions 
are taken to prevent accidents 1s made lable 
to a fine not exceeding $500 or, in default of 
payment, to imprisonment for not more than 
three months or to both fine and imprisonment. 

“Medical aid” is now defined to include 
dental aid. The maximum of 30 days during 
which a workman is entitled to medical aid 
is retained in the Act but the further stipula- 
tion that the period during which medical aid 
might be furnished should not extend beyond 
60 days from the date of the accident is 
repealed. Moreover, the Board is empowered 
to authorize medical aid for a longer period 
if, in its opinion, such aid is beneficial and 
would tend to conserve the accident fund. 
The fees for medical aid which the Board has 
had authority to fix are expressly required by 
the new Act to be fixed at not more than 
Board deems “ reasonable and proper.” 

The rate of compensation payable in cases 
of disability is raised from 60 to 66% per cent 
of the average earnings of the workman during 
the past year or for the time he has been 
employed by the employer if he has not been 
at work for a year. The maximum amount 
of “average earnings” that may be used to 
calculate compensation is increased from $1,200 
a year to $1,500 a year. The minimum 
compensation to which a _ totally disabled 
workman is entitled is raised from $6 to $8 a 
week unless his earnings were less. In the 
latter case, he is paid the amount of his 


earnings. 
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For fatal accidents, the maximum compensa- 
tion, exclusive of funeral expenses, that may 
be paid to all dependents is also raised from 
60 to 66% per cent of earnings. Provision is 
now made for monthly payments to a suitable 
person who acts as foster-mother to dependent 
children on the same basis as if she were the 
widow of the deceased workman. 

The new provisions as to the scale of 
compensation are not applicable to accidents 
occurring before January 1, 1938. 

Concerning compensation to workmen in- 
jured while outside the province the Act. is 
amended to bring it into line with that in 
most of the other provinces. Compensation 
is now payable for accidents occuring outside 
the province to workmen who reside in Nova 
Scotia if the employer's place of business and 
the usual place of employment is within the 
province and if the employment without the 
province has lasted less than six months. 
Further, as in Manitoba and Ontario, even if 
the workman’s residence is outside the prov- 
ince, he is eligible for compensation for an 
accident occurring while he is out of Nova 


‘Scotia temporarily in connection with his 


work, provided that the employer’s place of 
business and the usual place of employment 
is within the province. 

The amount of any assessment under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was declared 
to ‘be a first lien on the employer’s business 
property subject only to municipal taxes. 
This section is revised to stipulate that 
mechanics’, woodmen’s or other statutory liens 
for wages have priority over the assessment 
claim. 

The power of the Board to vary the rate of 
assessment on employers in the same class or 
sub-class of industry according to the hazard 
of the establishment is made more definite and 
the Board is expressly authorized to adopt a 
system of merit rating. 

Ail regulations of the Board which are now 
in force are to be published in the Royal 
Gazette and no future regulations are to have 
any effect until they are approved by the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council and gazetted. 


Street Trading 


A section added to the Halifax City Charter 
gives the city council power to regulate, by 
a licensing system, the sale in the streets or 
from door to door of magazines, newspapers 
or other periodicals. One of the conditions 
that may be imposed relates to the ages of 
licence holders. 


Non-resident Workers 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act is continued 
in force until May 1, 1938. The Act prohibits 
any employer of 25 or more persons hiring a 
workman who has not been resident in the 
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province for at least a year unless the latter 
can produce a certificate from the Government 
employment agent in the town or city where 
he is to be employed, or from the town or 
municipal clerk if there is no employment 
office, that there are no unemployed persons 
resident in the town capable of and willing 
to do the work. 


Early Closing 


An amendment in the Towns’ Incorporation 
Act adds barber shops to the places of business 
to which an early closing by-law may apply. 


Old Age Pensions Act 


The Nova Scotia Old Age Pensions Act of 
1931 was amended to enable the province from 
time to time to enter into agreements with 
the Dominion Government for the payment 
of pensions in accordance with the Dominion 
Old Age Pensions Act as amended, thus 
authorizing the Nova Scotia Government to 
make changes in the system by agreement 
with the Dominion when desirable. The 
amendment is to be deemed to have been in 
force since September 6, 1933, when the pro- 
vincial Act was proclaimed. 


Co-operative Associations Act 


A Bill to amend the Co-operative Asso- 
ciations Act, 1935, which was introduced by 
the Minister of Public Works and Mines was 
not passed. ‘The Bill would have added to 
the objects for which co-operative societies 
might be formed under the Act that of build- 
ing and dealing in land, buying, holding and 
selling real estate and personal property, and 
building, leasing and selling houses, shops, 
stores, libraries and other buildings necessary 
for any kind of business or for the use of 
the public. 


British North America Act 


A resolution moved by the leader of the 
Opposition but rejected by the Legislature 
was to the effect that the British North 
America Act should be amended to empower 
the Parhament of Canada to create and 
administer a social security plan consisting 
of insurance against accident, sickness and 
unemployment and of pensions for widows 
and orphans and for the aged and disabled. 
An amendment moved by the Attorney Gen- 
eral was carried in which it was pointed out 
that the Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Legislature expressed the opinion 
of the Government that the judgments of 
the Privy Council on the legislation enacted 
by the Dominion in 1935 made it necessary 


to review the sections of the British North 
America Act assigning legislative powers to 
the Dominion and the provinces. While it 
was desirable that such measures should be 
Dominion-wide in their application and that 
the scope of social legislation should be ex- 
tended, the Legislature took the view that 
the inquiry into taxation in Canada to be 
made by the Royal Commission proposed by 
the Dominion Government should include the 
question of the re-allocation of the cost of 
social services unless an agreement on these 
matters between the Dominion and the provy- 
inces should be reached in the meantime. 


Occupational Accidents in U.S.A. During 
1936 


According to the Statistecal Bulletin of June, 
1937, published by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company occupational deaths 
in the United States reached a mumber 
greater than any observed within’ the 
last five years. “Present estimates” the 
publication states, “place the number of 
such fatalities arising out of, or in the course 
of employment at 18,000, which is 1,500 more 
than occurred in 1935, an increase of 9 per 
cent. Among adult white male wage-earners 
insured in the Industrial Department of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, most 
of whom are engaged in industrial occupations, 
the rise in the death rate was even greater, 
namely 16-9 per cent. Occupational fatalities 
last year occurred at the rate of 25-6 deaths 
for each 100,000 insured male adults, which 
compares with a rate of 21-9 deaths per 
100,000 in 1935.” 


It is pointed out that despite this very 
marked increase, the 1936 rate was far below 
the rate of 35-9 deaths per 100,000 recorded 
in 1929, the last year of full business activity. 


The bulletin points out that only one type 
of fatal occupational accident—automobile 
accidents exclusive of automobile collisions 
with railroad trains, engines, or street cars— 
registered a decline in 1936 over 1935. Sizable 
increases took place in the death rates from 
traumatism by falls, by machines and in mines 
and quarries, which, together with automobile 
accidents, are the four most prolific causes of 
fatal occupational injury. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO, ALBERTA AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1936 


Ontario 


ik further increase of 2,836 accidents during 
1936 is recorded in the annual report of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
there being 61,882 accidents as compared with 
58,546 in 1935. These figures include accidents 
not serious enough to involve payment of 
either compensation or medical aid and for 
which no claim was made, and others for 
which claims were made but which were not 
allowed by the Board. At the close of the 
year there were 1,375 claims in assembly as 
compared with 1,120 at the end of 1935, notice 
of the accident having been given but reports 
necessary to deal with the case not yet having 
been received. 

The number of accidents in which compensa- 
tion or medical aid was paid during the year 
was 56,189 as compared with 54,298 during 
1935. The 56,189 accidents resulted in 299 
deaths, 30 permanent total disability cases, 
584 permanent partial disability, 25,712 tempor- 
ary disability cases and 29,564 medical aid 
cases. 

During 1936 total compensation awarded 
amounted to $4,585,156.43, of which $3,553 282.23 
was in Schedule 1 industries, $537,860.89 in 
Schedule 2 cases and $494,013.31 in Crown 
cases. There was also paid for medical aid in 
Schedule 1 during the year the sum of 
$1,058,642.36 making the total benefits awarded 
during the year $5,643,798.79 compared with 
total benefits of $5,314,112.87 in 19385 and 
$4,499,707.23 in 1934. The cost of medical aid 
in Schedule 2 cases and Crown cases is 
furnished by the employer. 


Assessments —Assessments in Schedule 1 are 
in the form of a percentage of pay roll and 
the average rate or percentage over all the 
classes actually paid by the employers can be 
ascertained by relating the total assessments 
to the total wage expenditure. This, on the 
provisional figures gives an average rate of 
assessment for 1936 of $1.50 on every $100 of 
pay roll. The average over all years since the 
commencement of the Act was $1.19. 

The total assessments in all classes of Schedule 
1 for the year 1986, including estimated 
adjustments amounted to $6,379,129.19. In 
assessments are included collections for default 
in making returns or payments and interest 
for under or over estimate of payroll. Other 
income and credits amounted to $44,796.58, 
the total income and credits for the year 
being $6,423,925.77.. The estimated total wage 
expenditure in Schedule 1 industries for the 
year 1936, calculated on provisional figures is 
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reported as being $425,603,000 compared with 
$373 ,112,000 in 1935. 

Employers in Schedule 2 industries are 
assessed their share of the expense of adminis- 
tration amounting, during the year reviewed, 
to $26,616.04 as compared with $22,800.86 in 
1935, and $23,074.66 in 1934. Proportionate 
to the amount of compensation awarded, 
administration expenses in Schedule 2 and 
Crown cases were 5:80 per cent in 1936, as 
compared with 8-07 per cent in 1935, and 8°88 
per cent in 1934. 


Compensation—The compensation for 
Schedule 1 industries for the year, including an 
estimate for what is still to be awarded for 
accidents happening during the year, amounted 
to $3,920,411.49; disbursements in respect to 
medical aid, also including an estimate for 
what is outstanding, amounted to $1,046,311.28; 
administration expenses for Schedule 1, includ- 
ing $13,555.06 for mine rescue work, amounted 
to $326,479.10; and $151,443.75 was paid to 
employers’ safety associations. The total 
expenditures and charges for the year amounted 
to $5,444,645.62, while the provisional surplus 
for the year was $979,280.15. The balance 
forwarded from prior years was a surplus of 
$2,090,119.60, which, added to the surplus for 
the year less the carryover for prior years’ 
claims amounting to $980,340.59, makes a net 
provisional surplus of $2,089,059.16 at December 
31, 1936. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases 
during 1936 was $1,031,874.20. Of this amount, 
$281,958.49 was for workmen of municipal 
corporations; $198,173.34 for steam railroads; 
$6,365.42 for electric railways; $43,136.34 for 
navigation companies; $1,010.04 for express 
and sleeping car companies; $7,038.51 for 
telephone and telegraph companies, and $178.75 
for all other industries in Schedule 2; 
$282,866.34 for Dominion Crown cases and 
$211,146.97 for Provincial Crown cases. Of 
the total amount awarded, $627,577.08 was for 
pensions in pension cases, and $404,297.12 was 
for compensation non-pension cases. 


Administration—The report shows that 
administration expenses have been reduced by 
$7,567.25 below those of 1935. The gross 
administration expenses during 19386 were 
$388,403.24, which included special statistical 
services for which refunds were received 
amounting to $11,077.13, making the total 
administration expenses, $377,326.11 as com- 
pared with $384,893.36 during 1935. The 
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employers pay the whole of the expenses of 
the administration of the Act. The amount 
is divided according to the number of accidents 
handled among Schedule 1 (Accident and 
Silicosis Funds) Schedule 2 and Dominion and 
Provincial Crown. 

The total administration expenses for 1936 
less expenses of supervising work in connection 
with silicosis, rehabilitation and mine rescue 
stations (not properly administrative work) 
and handling claims for silicosis were 6°61 per 
cent of benefits awarded, being 6°78 per cent 
of benefits awarded in Schedule 1 and 5-80 
per cent in Schedule 2 and Crown cases. 


Safety Associations—Total payments to 
safety or accident prevention associations 
during 1936 amounted to $151,448.75 divided 
as follows: Lumberman’s Safety Association, 
$19,955; Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ 
Safety Association, $13,000; Class 5 Accident 
Prevention Association $11,500; Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, $103,000; 
Electrical Employees’ Association of Ontario, 
$3,988.75. Payment for mine rescue work in 
1936 amounted to $13,555.06 and for rehabilita- 
tion clinics, $8,216.72. 

Funds—The Schedule 1 funds are known 
and referred to in the Act as the “Accident 
Fund.” The report states that they comprise, 
in addition to current funds out of which 
temporary payments of compensation, medical 
aid, and administration expenses are paid, the 
Pension Fund, Disaster Reserve, and Compen- 
sation Deferred. The standing of the Accident 
Fund as at December 31, 19386, showed a 
balance of assets in excess of liabilities at that 
date of $2,868,779.41, being $270,501.44. Disaster 


Reserve, $2,089,059.16 standing at the credit of 
the classes December 31, 1936, and $509,218.81 
reserve for depreciation of securities. 


The pension fund representing the outstand- 
ing pension liability, comprises the largest 
part of the funds standing to the credit of 
Schedule 1. It had a balance at the end of the 
year of $21,460,847.44. 


The Disaster reserve fund set aside to meet 
any unforeseen disaster or other circumstance 
which might unduly burden the employers in 
any class of industry showed a balance at 
December 31, 1936, of $270,501.44. 


The funds included under ‘Compensation 
deferred ” comprise compensation moneys held 
at interest for claimants in Schedule 1, pay- 
ment being deferred to a future time by 
reason of the claimant being a minor or for 
other reasons. At the end of the year there 
was a balance of $36,967.17. 


The report also contains detailed information 
concerning operations during 1935, which was 
not available when the report for that year 
was made. This section of the report gives 
the final financial statement for Schedule 1 
industries for 19385, estimates of the adjust- 
ments of assessments and of the outstanding 
compensation and medical aid having to be 
used in the provisional statement given in the 
1935 report. Statistical information is also 
given regarding the accidents happening during 
1935, their causes, the nature of the injuries 
suffered, the number, time loss, total and 
average cost of the different classes of cases, 
and the age, wage, nationality, and marital 
condition of the injured workmen. 


Alberta 


The nineteenth annual report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Alberta reveals 
a further increase in the number of accidents 
during 1936, there being 12,381, an increase of 
1,323 compared with the number reported for 
1935. There was, however, a decrease in the 
number of fatalities during 1986, there being 
39 compared with 59 in 1935. Ninety-one 
accidents resulted in permanent disability and 
12,251 in temporary disability. The total cost 
of compensation, including provisions for 
claims pending at December 31, 1936, medical 
aid, expenditures in connection with mine 
rescue cars, and _ provision for disasters 
amounted to $1,296,881.50. Revenue from 
assessments, medical aid contributions, interest, 
etc., amounted to $1,287,218.38, leaving an 
excess of expenditure over a revenue of 
$9,663.12 for the year ended December 31, 1936. 


Assessments—During 1936, employers con- 
tributed $868,630.43 to the Accident Fund 


through assessments levied upon the wages 
paid to their workmen as compared with 
$842,664.35 for the year 1935. Outstanding 
assessments as at December 31, 1936, were 
$100.214.79 as compared with $98,792.71 at the 
end of the preceding year. Contributions 
from workmen for the Medical Aid Fund 
amounted to $248,568.68 as compared with 
$236,651.07 for 1935. 


Administration —The cost of administration 
in 1936 including the cost of maintaining mine 
rescue cars and stations, and the administration 
of the Electrical Protection Act was $113,373.34, 
compared with $116,031.35 in 1935. 


Funds—During 1936, there was a sum of 
$331,267.01 awarded in pensions, and the 
report shows that the total amount to the 
credit of the Pension Reserve Fund at the 
end of the year was $3,216,074.36. Payments 
from this fund for the year under review 
amounted to $456,386.81. 
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The medical aid fund reserve for the year 
amounted to $56,169.96. The cost of medical 
services, hospitalization, etc. was $262,801.12, 
contributions and interest on this account 
amounting to $252,477.09 which with provision 
of $21,026.20 for administration expenses left 
an expenditure, in excess of revenue of 
$31,350.23. 

Statistics Statistics for the year reviewed 
by the report are as follows:— 

Number of employers within the scope of 
the Act as at December 31, 1936, 4,935; 
number of accidents reported during the year 
1936, 12,381; number of accidents and claims 
not finally disposed of as at December 31, 
1935, 784; number of claims disposed of by 
award of pension or payment of compensation, 
4,834; number of claims disposed of by pay- 
ment of account for medical aid, 4,230; 
number of accidents disposed of for which no 
application for compensation was received, 
145; number of accidents disposed of on which 
no compensation was due, 2,100; number of 
claims on which further payments have to be 
made, 1,031; number of accidents awaiting 
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further reports and on which no payments 
have been made, 825. 

“Falling objects or bodies” was again the 
most frequent cause of accidents and accounted 
for six of the fifty-nine fatalities. 

The time loss in non-fatal claims amounted 
to 213,074 days. The average time loss in 
permanent disability cases was 98-76 days and 
in temporary disability cases 34-78 days. The 
average age of injured workmen was 37:32 
years. The number of accidents to minors 
under 20 years of age was 692 and to those 
60 years or over, 313. - 

As usual, the report also contains references 
to the work carried on by the Mine Rescue 
and First Aid Branches at various centres 
including details of the number of men given 
training and the extent and condition of 
equipment in use at the various stations. 

The annual review of the administration 
of the Electrical Protection Act is also in- 
cluded in the report a continued improve- 
ment during 1936 being recorded both in 
sales of equipment and appliances, and in 
employment in all branches of the industry. 


) 


British Columbia 


Indicative of the improvement in employ- 
ment conditions the twentieth annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia states that “more than one- 
half of the decline in gross payrolls following 
the peak year 1929 has been regained.” The 
report further states that 1935 payrolls were 
nearly 30 per cent higher than 1933 payrolls. 

As a further indication of improving busi- 
ness conditions the report shows that the 
number of employers operating at the end 
of 1936, had increased; the net increase on 
the number of operating firms in 19386 over 
1935 being 358. 


Accidents and Claims—The increase in the 
number of workmen employed in 1936 is 
reflected in the number of accidents which 
occurred during the year; there being 13 per 
cent more claims filed in 1986 than in the 
preceding year. The number of accidents 
recorded in each of the past ten years was as 
follows: 30,066 in 1927; 32,793 in 1928; 36,750 
in 1929; 33,285 in 1930; 25,877 in 1931; 19,101 
in 1932; 18,274 in 1933; 22,354 in 1934; 26,280 
in 1935; and 29,677 in 1936. Fatal accidents 
reported during these years were as follows: 
219 in 1927; °251. in 1928; 253 in 1929:° 277 in 
LOSO R125 na lO3 TAAL 06 in 1932" 97, an 193538° 
116 in 19384; 146 in 1935; and 168 in 1936 
(which number includes 16 fatalities in one 
railway disaster). In addition, the report 
states, there were several thousand minor 
accidents reported which necessitated no ex- 


penditure either for time-loss or medical 
attention, first aid alone being given. 

During the twenty years that the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act has been in effect, 
in British Columbia, 493,988 claims have 
been filed or an average of 24,697 per year. 
Of these claims, 3,955 were with respect to 
fatal accidents or an average of 198 per year. 
At the close of 1936 there were on the pension 
list as a result of these fatal accidents, 908 
widows, 872 children, 115 dependent mothers, 
27 dependent fathers, and 16 other dependents, 
As a result of 11,858 accidents occurring during 
the last 20 years, involving permanent dis- 
ability, 1,841 workmen were in receipt of 
pension in December, 1936. With respect to 
both the fatal and non-fatal claims, 3,779 
persons were in receipt of regular monthly 
pensions at the end of 1936. The report also 
states that at any given time there are in 
addition about 2,000 workmen in receipt of 
time-loss compensation for temporarily dis- 
abling injuries. 

Time-loss cases in 1936 arose out of the 
various classes of industry as follows: lumber 
industry, 46 per cent; general manufacturing 
and delivery classes, 14 per cent; metal- 
mining, 9 per cent; coal-mining, 5 per cent; 
construction work, 5 per cent; railroading 
groups, 4 per cent; municipal work, 3 per 
cent; and all other classes, 14 per cent. The 
fatal cases arose as follows: Lumber industry, 
39 per cent; railroading groups, 16 per cent; 
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metal-mining, 12 per cent; coal-mining, 5 
per cent; construction work, 5 per cent; gen- 
eral manufacturing and delivery classes, 5 
per cent; municipal work, 3 per cent; all 
other classes, 15 per cent. 

Sixty-six per cent of those injured claimed 
British or Canadian nationality, and 51 per 
cent of those injured were married. There 
were 171 women injured in industry during 
the year. 


Revenue and Disbursements—Revenue for 
the year reviewed by the report totalled 
$5,752,631.11 of which $4,253,453.83 represented 
collections made during 1936 from the follow- 
ing sources: From employers, assessments and 
interest, $3,075,3817.97 ; from employers, medical 
aid, $381,335.65; from employers, silicosis, 


$891.37; from workmen, medical aid dues, 
$256,922.50; interest on investments, $466,- 
087.40; appreciation on investments sold 


$29,294.91; transferred to Contingent Fund, 
$43,604.03. 

Disbursements made during 1936 included 
$1,209,586.66 paid in compensation to work- 
men, $595,894.06 for medical aid, that is, 
physicians’ fees, hospital expenses, drugs, etc. 
From the reserve account, $1,149,770.71 was 
paid in pensions during 1936, while $614,828.82 
was invested for pensions, and $87,870.23 was 
set aside as cash available for pensions. 


Accident Prevention—Referring to accident 
prevention, the report states that “during the 
past year the Board has continued a vigorous 
campaign in accident-prevention; two full- 
time inspectors are devoting their efforts to 
the lumbering industry in advising on and 
supervising this work. ‘Through regular in- 
spections, circulars to employers, and in 
educational and safety talks by Board mem- 
bers and inspectors, the necessity of constant 
watchfulness and careful practices in industry 
has been stressed. . : 

“Years ago faulty guards, no guards, poor 
or inadequate equipment were the main 
causes of accidents, but to-day the real cause 
is recognized as the human element. To 
meet this, there must be proper supervision 
-through the management, superintendents, and 
-foremen. The workmen will respond to the 
movement for safety-consciousness on the 
-proper representations from those in author- 
ity. The movement cannot be sold from 
‘the bottom up; it must be sold from the top 
down. Employers should have the same con- 
wern for safety as for production. Accident- 
prevention is now recognized as a production 
problem; therefore the same energy and 
thought that is applied to the solution of 
production problems should be applied to 
reducing human suffering and loss through 
accidents. 
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“Thoughtful employers have co-operated 
willingly in this work, but by comparing 
accident figures for this with those of the 
previous year it is apparent that still greater 
efforts must be made. To the extent that 
accident costs are reduced, to that extent will 
assessment rates be reduced. The rate of 
assessment is the evidence of the accident 
cost. All employers should conduct a more 
vigorous accident-prevention campaign this 
year if real results are to be obtained.” 

First Aid—The report refers to the re- 
drafting of first-aid requirements. All em- 
ployers, the report states are now required 
to have first-aid equipment readily available 
wherever men are employed. It is also stated 
that the advantage of prompt first-aid service 
for all injuries however slight, is becoming 
more apparent both to workmen and to their 
employers. 

Silicosis—The report also refers to amend- 
ments passed to the “Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act” on November 20, 1936, compensation 
for cases of disablement on or after January 1, 
1936. By amendment to the “Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act” provision was made 
for the periodical examination of workmen 
engaged in the metalliferous mining industry. 


A decrease in the number of fatalities arising 
from the use of explosives is reported for the 
calendar year 1936 in the annual report issued 
by the Explosives Division of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Mines and Resources. 
There were 169 accidents reported for the year 
reviewed, resulting in 31 fatalities and 177 
persons being injured. In classifying the 
causes of the fatalities 29 were attributed to 
circumstances arising from the use of explo- 
sives, 8 of which were due to premature 
explosions, and 6 to “hangfires, and returning 
too soon to the shothole.”’ Playing with 
detonators resulted in one fatality and the 
cause of the other fatality was listed as 
“ various.” 


Ten sugar refineries in Canada reported a 
capital investment of $33,199,993 and a gross 
value of production of $40,405,397 during 1936, 
according to a report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. These establishments, 
the report states, employed 2,559 persons 
who received $3,413,698 in salaries and wages, 
and paid out $27,924,998 for raw materials, 
while the value added by manufacture 
amounted to $11,430,093. 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND SASKATCHEWAN 


Recent Orders of Provincial Boards 


British Columbia 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has recently issued Order No. 46 
and Order No. 47 under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act and the Male Minimum Wage Act, 
respectively, establishing a minimum wage in 
the fruit and vegetable industry. 

These Orders, which came into effect on 
July 12, rescind previous orders issued in 
April, 1935. As these Orders differ considerably 
from those previously in effect they are given 
in detail. 

Orpver No. 46—establishing a minimum wage 
for females in the fruit and vegetable industry. 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “fruit and vegetable industry ” means and 
includes the work of females engaged in 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or other- 
wise adapting for sale or use any kind of fruit 
or vegetable or seed. 

2. That the minimum wage on a time-rate 
basis for every female employee in the fruit 
and vegetable industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board), with the exceptions 
bana by section 3 hereof, shall be not less 
than :— 

(a) The sum of thirty cents (30c.) per hour 
for every hour up to ten (10) hours in 
any one day: Provided, however, that 
such employee in any one day shall be 
paid less than the sum of ninety cents 


(90c.): 

(b) The sum of forty-five cents (45c.) per 
hour for every hour in excess of ten (10) 
hours and up to twelve (12) hours in any 
one day: 

(c) The sum of sixty cents (60c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day: 

Provided that, in every case where any 
employee’s regular rate of pay is in excess of 
the rate prescribed in subsection (a) hereof, no 
deduction shall be made from such regular rate 
to be applied to wages due for working overtime 
in excess of ten (10) hours in any one day, 
and in no case shall the rate of pay for hours 
in excess of ten (10) in any one day be less 
than the rates fixed in subsections (0) and (c) 
hereof, respectively. 

3. That, provided when (but not until) an 
employer has paid ninety per centum (90%) 
of his female employees in the fruit and 
vegetable industry on a time-rate basis at a 
rate or rates not less than the rates fixed by 
subsections (a), (6), or (ce) of section 2 hereof, 
he may then pay the other or others of his 
female employees (inclusive of handicapped 
female employees in respect of whom permits 
must have been obtained under section 5 of the 
said Act) at a lesser rate or rates, but in no 
case shall such lesser rate or rates be less 
than:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day: Provided, however, that 
no such employee in any one day shall 
be paid less than the sum of seventy-five 
cents (75c.): 


(b) The sum of thirty-seven and one-half 
cents (374c.) per hour for every hour in 
excess of ten (10) hours and up to 
twelve (12) hours in any one day: 

(c) The sum of fifty cents (50c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day: 

Provided, that, in every case where any 
employee’s regular rate of pay is in excess of 
the rate prescribed in subsection (a) hereof, 
no deduction shall be made from such regular 
rate to be applied to wages due for working 
overtime in excess of ten (10) hours in any 
one day, and in no case shall the rate of pay 
for hours in excess of ten (10) in any one day 
be less than the rates fixed in subsections (6) 
and (c) hereof, respectively. 

4. That when wages are paid on a piece-rate 
basis instead of on a time-rate basis the wages 
paid to every female employee in the fruit and 
vegetable industry shall be not less than the 
respective rates to which she is entitled under 
this Order. 

5. That after not more than five (5) consecu- 
tive hours’ employment every female employee 
in the fruit and vegetable industry shall be 
given at least one (1) hour free from duty: 
Provided, however, that if a petition in writing 
signed by at least seventy-five per centum (75% ) 
of his female employees requesting a shorter 
period free from duty is received by any 
employer, he may, with the approval of the 
said Board, grant such petition, but in no case 
shall the period free from duty be less than 
half an hour. 


Orprer No. 47—establishing a minimum wage 
for males in the fruit and vegetable industry. 

The chief provisions of this order are as 
follows :— 


1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “fruit and vegetable industry ” means and 
includes all operations in or incidental to the 
canning, preserving, drying, packing, or other- 
wise adapting for sale or use any kind of fruit 
or vegetable or seed. 

2. That the minimum wage on a time-rate 
basis for every male employee twenty-one (21) 
years of age or over in the fruit or vegetable 
industry (not included in any other Order of 
the Board) shall be not less than:— 

(a) The sum of thirty-eight cents (38c.) per 
hour for every hour up to ten (10) hours 
in any one day: Provided, however, that 
no such employee in any one day shall be 
paid less than the sum of one dollar and 
fourteen cents ($1.14). 

(b) The sum of fifty-seven cents (57c.) per 
hour for every hour in excess of ten (10) 
hours and up to twelve (12) hours in 
any one day: 

(c) The sum of seventy-six cents (76c.) per 
hour for every hour in excess of twelve 
(12) hours in any one day: 

Provided that, in every case where any 
employee’s regular rate of pay is in excess of 
the rate prescribed in subsection (a) hereof, 
no deduction shall be made from such regular 
rate to be applied to wages due for working 
overtime in excess of ten (10) hours in any one 
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day, and in no case shall the rate of pay for 
hours in excess of ten (10) in any day be less 
than the rates fixed in subsections (0b) and (c¢) 
hereof, respectively. 

3. That the minimum wage on a time-rate 
basis for every male employee under the age 
of twenty-one (21) years employed in the fruit 
and vegetable industry shall be not less than:— 

(a) The sum of twenty-eight cents (28c.) 

per hour for every hour up to ten (10) 
hours in any one day: Provided, however, 
that no such employee in any one day 
shall be paid less than the sum of eighty- 
four cents (84c.). 

(b) The sum of forty-two cents (42c.) per 

hour for every hour in excess of ten (10) 
and up to twelve (12) hours in any one 


ay: 
(c) The sum of fifty-six cents (56c.) per hour 
for every hour in excess of twelve (12) 
hours in any one day: 

Provided that, in every case where any 
employee’s regular rate of pay is in excess of 
the rate prescribed in subsection (a) hereof, 
ne deduction shall be made from such regular 
rate to be applied to wages due for working 
overtime in excess of ten (10) hours in any 
one day, and in no case shall the rate of pay for 
hours in excess of ten (10) in any one day be 


less than the rates fixed in subsections (b) and 

(c) hereof, respectively. 
The same provisions as are contained in 

sections 4 and 5 of the preceding Order (No. 


46) are also applicable to this Order. 


Order No. 47, governing the employment of 
males, has the following section which does not 
appear in Order No. 46. 

“That the aggregate number of male 
employees under the age of twenty-one (21) 
years employed in any plant or establishment 
in the fruit and vegetable industry at the rates 
specified in section 3 hereof shall not exceed 
fifteen per centum (15%) of the whole number 
of male employees of any age in that plant or 
establishment.” 

CANCELLATION OF OrpER No. 45A (SEcTION 
7) GOVERNING CoNstTRUCTION INDUSTRY. 

The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations also gazetted the cancellation of 
section 7 of Order No. 45A establishing a 
minimum wage in the construction industry. 

This section provided for the Order coming 
into effect on July 5. 


Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Gazette of July 31, 1937, 
contains four new Orders of the Minimum 
Wage Board of Saskatchewan. 

Order No. 1 governing the employment of 
persons in shops in the cities of the Province 
and within a radius of five miles thereof, 
replaces former Order No. 1 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1936, page 999). Order No. 2 
governing employment in laundries, dyeworks, 
tailoring, fur sewing, dressmaking and millinery 
establishments in the cities of the Province 
and within a five mile radius replaces former 
Order No 2 (Lasour Gazertr, November, 1936, 
page 1000). Order No. 3 concerns the em- 
ployment of persons in factories, garages 
and automobile service stations in the 
same areas as the other orders. This new 
order replaces former Order No. 3 (Lasour 
GazertE, November, 1936, page 1000). Order 
No. 4 governs the employment of persons in 
hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms and 
replaces former Order No. 4 (LAasour GaAzerte, 
February, 1935, page 1538). 


Orver No. 1—Governing employment of 
persons in shops in the Cities of the Province 
and within a radius of five miles thereof. 

1. INTERPRETATION: 

(a) Shop: In this Order “shop” means a 
building or portion of a building, booth, stall 
or place where goods are exposed or offered for 
sale by retail or by wholesale and includes: 

(i) A Mail Order house, a warehouse, a 
cartage, draying, transfer or delivery service, 
and a place where the trade or business carried 
on is that of a tobacconist or newsagent, and 
sale by retail includes sale by auction. 

(11) Not only the part of a building or place 
in which the goods are exposed or offered for 


sale by retail or wholesale, but also all other 
parts thereof used in connection with the sale 
of goods by retail or wholesale. 

(b) Wages: “wage” or “wages” means any 
compensation for labour or services, paid to 
or retained by, or partly paid to and partly 
retained by, a worker in a shop to which this 
Order applies whether measured by time, piece, 
commission or by any other method whatsoever. 

(c) Application of Order: This Order applies 
to every person employed in or about a shop. 
2. WAGES: 

(a) Minimum rates of wages are set herein 
for a maximum of 48 hours per week, or for the 
usual number of hours normally worked per 
week in the establishment, if less than 48, and 
more than 43. 

(b) Experienced workers: Experienced work- 
ers shall be paid at a rate of wages not less 
than $14 per week, except such employees who 
are wholly engaged in delivery on foot or 
bicycle, in which case the rate of wages shall 
not be less than $8 per week. 

(ec) Inexperienced workers: 
workers shall be paid: 

(i) Not less than $6 per week for the first 
6 months: 

(ii) Not less than $8 per week for the second 
6 months: 

(iii) Not less than $10 per week for the third 
6 months: 

(iv) Not less than $12 per week for the 
fourth 6 months: 
and thereafter shall be considered as experienced 
workers and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate above prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

(d) Part-Time Workers: 


(i) Wages at not less than the minimum 
hourly rate applicable shall be paid to part- 
time workers providing that no employee 
working less than 43 hours shall be paid at a 
rate of wages less than twenty cents (.20) per 
hour and provided further that no earning 
period shall be less than three consecutive 
hours. . 
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(ii) The number of workers employed for 
less than 43 hours in any week shall not exceed 
25 per cent of the total number of workers 
regularly employed in the establishment except 
that, where there are four or less full time 
workers, one part-time worker may be employed. 

(e) Overtime Workers: Wages at not less 
than the minimum hourly rate applicable shall 
be paid for all time worked beyond 48 hours 
in any one week, provided that in no case 
shall the hours of labour exceed fifty-six (56) 
in any one week, unless a special permit in 
writing has been obtained from the Secretary 
of the Board. 

(f) Restriction in the Number of Inexper- 
ienced Workers: No employer shall suffer or 
permit to be employed as inexperienced workers 
in any establishment, more than 334 per cent 
of the total number of his employees in that 
establishment, excepting when the total number 
of employees is less than four, in which case 
one inexperienced worker may be employed. 

(g) Indentured Apprentices: If an Indenture 
of Apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer, during a 
specified period of not less than one year, 
undertakes to see that an employee is taught a 
skilled trade, and the employee undertakes to 
learn the trade, the wages stipulated in the 
indenture may supersede the rates set in this 
Order, provided a copy of the indenture is filed 
with and approved by the Minimum Wage 
Board. 

(h) Holidays: 
Holidays shall be made from the 
Wage. 

3. REGISTER: 

Every employer shall keep in each shop a 
register of the names and _ addresses, the 
working hours and actual earnings of all his 
employees working therein. 


4, PENALTY: 

Any employer who violates any of the provi- 
sions of this Order is punishable by fine and in 
default by imprisonment. (See Minimum Wage 
Act.) 

5. COMMENCEMENT OF ORDER: 

This Order shall come into force on the 
eighteenth day of August, 1937, and shall 
supersede all Orders of the Board respecting 
shops. 


No reduction for Statutory 
Minimum 


OrpER No 2—Governing employment of 
persons in Laundries, Dyeworks, Tailoring, 
Fur Sewing, Dressmaking and Millinery 
Establishments wn the Cities of the Province 
and within a radius of five miles thereof. 


1. WAGES: 


“Wage” or “Wages” means any compensa- 
tion for labour or services paid to or retained 
by, or partly paid to and partly retained by, 
a worker in a laundry, dyeworks, tailoring, 
fur sewing, dressmaking or millinery establish- 
ment to which this Order applies, whether 
measured by time, piece, commission or by any 
other method whatsoever. 

(a) The minimum rates of wages as set 
herein are for a maximum of forty-eight (48) 
hours per week, or for the usual number of 
hours normally worked per week in the estab- 
lishment if less than 48 and more than 43. 

(b) Experienced Workers: Experienced 
workers shall be paid at a rate of wages not 
less than $13 per week. 

(c) Inexperienced Workers: 
workers shall be paid: 
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(i) Not less than $7 per week for the first 
6 months: 

(11) Not less than $9 per week for the second 
6 months: 

(111) Not less than $11 per week for the third 
6 months: 
and thereafter shall be considered experienced 
workers and shall be paid not less than the 
minimum rate above prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

(d) Overtime and Part Time Workers: Wages 
at not less than the following minimum hourly 
rates applicable shall be paid to part-time and 
overtime workers provided that in the case of 
part-time workers no earning period shall be 
less than two consecutive hours: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30 
cents per hour. 

(41) Inexperienced workers not less than 25 
cents per hour. 

The number of workers employed for less 
than 43 hours in any week shall not exceed 
25 per cent of the total number of workers 
regularly employed in the establishment except 
that, where there are four or less full time 
workers, one part-time worker may be employed. 

(e) Restriction in the Number of Inexper- 
ienced Workers: No employer shall suffer or 
permit to be employed as inexperienced workers 
in any establishment, more than 334 per cent 
of the total number of his employees in that 
establishment, excepting when the total number 
of employees is less than four, in which case 
one inexperienced worker may be employed. 

(f) Indentured Apprentices: If an Indenture 
of Apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer, during a 
specified period of not less than one year, 
undertakes to see that an employee is taught a 
skilled trade, and the employee undertakes to 
learn the trade, the wages stipulated in the 
indenture may supersede the rates set in this 
Order, provided a copy of the indenture is filed 
with and approved by the Minimum Wage 
Board. 

(g) Holidays: No reduction for Statutory 
Holidays shall be made from the Minimum 
Wage. 

This Order came into force on the 18th day 
of August, superseding all former orders of the 
Board governing employment in these estab- 


lishments. 


Orpver No. 3—Governing employment of 
persons in Factories, Garages and Automobile 
Service Stations in the Cities of the Province 
and within a radius of five miles thereof. 


1. “ Factory” means: 

(a) Any building, workshop, structure or 
premises of the description mentioned in 
Schedule “A” of The Factories Act; 

(b) Any premises, building, workshop, struc- 
ture, room or place wherein or within the 
precincts of which steam, water or other 
mechanical power is used to move or work 
machinery employed in preparing, manufactur- 
ing or finishing any article, substances, material, 
fabric or compound or incidental thereto, or is 
used to aid the manufacturing process carried 
on therein; 

(c) Any other premises, building, workshop, 
structure, room or place wherein the employer 
of the persons working therein has the right of 
access or control and in which or within the 
precincts of which manual labour is exercised 
by way of trade or for the purposes of gain 
in or incidental to the following purposes’ or 
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any of them, that is to say: the making of any 
article or part of an article; the alteration, 
repair, ornamentation or finishing of any article 
or adapting it for sale. 


2. WAGES: 

“Wage” or “ Wages” means any compensa- 
tion for labour or services paid to or retained 
by, or partly paid to and partly retained by, 
a worker in a factory, garage or automobile 
service station to which this Order applies, 
whether measured by time, piece, commission 
or by any other method whatsoever. 

(a) Minimum rates of wages are set herein 
for a maximum of forty-eight hours per week, 
or for the usual number of hours normally 
worked per week in the establishment if less 
than forty-eight. 

(b) Experienced Workers: Experienced 
workers shall be paid at a rate of wages not less 
than $12 per week. 

(c) Inexperienced workers shall be paid: 
Not less than $7 per week for the first six 
months; Not less than $9 per week for the 
second six months; Not less than $11 per week 
for the next six months, and thereafter shall be 
considered experienced workers, and shall be 
paid not less than the minimum rate above 
prescribed for experienced workers. 

(d) Part Time: Wages at not less than the 
following hourly rates applicable shall be paid 
to all employees working on a part time basis: 

(1) Experienced workers not less than thirty 
cents per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced workers not less than 
twenty-five cents per hour. 

Provided that no period of employment shall 
be less than two consecutive hours. 

(e) Overtime: Wages at not less than the 
following minimum hourly rates applicable shal] 
be paid to overtime workers for all time 
worked beyond forty-eight hours in any one 
week: 

(i) Experienced workers not less than thirty 
cents per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced workers not less than 
twenty-five cents per hour, 

(f) Restriction in Number of Inexperienced 
Workers: No employer shall suffer or permit 
to be employed as inexperienced workers in any 
establishment more than 334 per cent of total 
number of employees in that establishment, 
excepting when the total number of employees 
is less than four, in which case one inexperienced 
worker may be employed. 

(g) Indentured Apprentices: If an indenture 
of apprenticeship has been entered into under 
the terms of which the employer during a 
specified period of not less than one year under- 
takes to see that an employee is taught a skilled 
trade, and the employee undertakes to learn 
the trade, the wages stipulated in the indenture 
may supersede the rates set in this Order, 
provided a copy of such indenture is filed with 
and approved by the Minimum Wage Board. 

This Order came into force on August 18. 

Orper No. 4.—Governing employment of 
persons in Hotels, Restaurants and Refresh- 
ment Rooms in the Cities of the Province, 
and within a radius of five miles thereof. 


1. INTERPRETATION: 

(a) “Hotel” includes a boarding house or 
rooming house in which there are more than 
five beds set apart for the use of boarders or 
lodgers; 

(b) “Restaurant”? means any place in which 
meals are supplied daily, for a consideration, 
to more than five persons; 
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(c) “Wages”: Wage or wages means any 
compensation for labour or services paid to or 
retained by, or partly paid to and partly 
retained by a worker in a hotel, restaurant or 
refreshment room to which this Order applies, 
whether measured by time, piece, commission 
or by any other method whatsoever. 

(d) Application of Order: This Order applies 
to every person employed in or about a hotel, 
restaurant or refreshment room. 

2. WAGES: 

(a) Minimum rates of wages are set herein 
for a maximum of 48 hours per week or for the 
usual number of hours normally worked per 
week in the establishment, if less than 48. 

(b) Experienced Workers: Experienced 
workers shall be paid at a rate of wages not 
less than $12 per week (25c. per hour) except 
for bell boys, porters, elevator operators, dish 
or pot washers, in which case the rate of wages 
shall not be less than $10 per week (2lc. per 
hour). 

(c) Inexperienced Workers: Inexperienced 
workers shall be paid at a rate of wages not 
less than $8 per week (164c. per hour) for the 
first six months and not less than $10 per week 
(2le. per hour) for the second six months and 
thereafter shall be considered experienced 
workers and shall be paid not less than the 
maximum rate above prescribed for experienced 
workers. 

(d) In all cases where a special uniform other 
than white is required and not supplied by the 
employer, all rates of wages as set out in this 
Clause and Clause Three (Board and Lodging) 
shall be increased by fifty (50) cents per week. 

(e) Part Time and Overtime Workers: Wages 
at not less than the following hourly rates 
applicable shall be paid to part-time and over- 
time workers, provided that in the case of 
part-time workers no earning period shall be 
less than two consecutive hours. 

(i) Experienced workers not less than 30ce. 
per hour. 

(ii) Inexperienced workers not less than 25c. 
per hour. 

The number of workers employed for less 
than 48 hours in any week shall not exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of workers 
regularly employed in the establishment except 
that, where there are four or less full time 
workers, one part-time worker may be employed. 

(f) Restriction in the Number of Inexper- 
ienced Workers: No employer shall suffer or 
permit to be employed as inexperienced workers 
in any establishment, more than 334 per cent 
of the total number of his employees in that 
establishment, excepting where the total number 
of employees is less than four, in which case 
one inexperienced worker may be employed. 
3. BOARD AND LODGING: 

(a) Where twenty-one (21) meals per week 
and seven (7) days’ lodging per week are 
furnished and charged for by the employer 
and accepted by the employee as part payment 
of wages, the minimum rate of wages shall not 
be less than $5.50 per week for experienced 
workers and not less than $3.50 per week for 
experienced bell boys, porters, elevator opera- 
tors, dish or pot washers; not less than $1.50 
per week for workers of less than six months’ 
experience and not less than $3.50 per week 
for workers of more than six and less than 
twelve months’ experience. 

(b) Where meals only are furnished and 
charged for by the employer and accepted by 
the employee, the minimum rate of wages shall 
be not less than $7.50 per week for experienced 
workers and not less than $5.50 per week for 
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experienced bell boys, porters, elevator opera- 
tors, dish or pot washers; not less than $3.50 
per week for workers with less than six months’ 
experience; not less than $5.50 per week for 
workers of more than six and less than twelve 
months’ experience. 


(c) Where lodging only is furnished and 
charged for by the employer and accepted by 
the employee, the minimum rate of wages shall 
be not less than $10 per week for experienced 
workers and not less than $8 per week for 
experienced bell boys, porters, elevator opera- 
tors, dish or pot washers; not less than $6 per 


week for workers with less than six months’ 
experience; not less than $8 per week for 
workers of more than six and less than twelve 
months’ experience. 

(d) Where less than twenty-one (21) meals 
or seven (7) days’ lodging are furnished, by 
arrangement, in any week, the minimum rate of 
wages for that week shall be the minimum 
rate applicable under this clause plus a sum 
amounting to not less than twenty cents (20) 
for each meal and thirty cents (30) for each 
days’ lodging which is not furnished. 

This Order came into force on August 18. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1937 


Reports received from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada during the 
quarter April to June, 1937, indicated an in- 
crease of nearly 23 per cent both in vacancies 
listed and placements effected, when a com- 
parison was made with the business transacted 
during the corresponding quarter of 1936. All 
groups, except farming, in which a fairly heavy 
decline was recorded, showed increased vacan- 
cies and placements over the second quarter 
of 1936, the highest gains being in construction 
and maintenance, logging, services and manu- 
facturing; much smaller increases being re- 
gistered in transportation, mining and trade. 
Provincially, the Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia reported a larger volume 
of work effected than during the corresponding 
quarter of last year, while the Prairie Provinces 
recorded declines, Ontario showing the highest 
gain and Saskatchewan the greatest loss. 


From the chart on page 889 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of June, 1937, it 
will be seen that the curve of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications declined 
about one point during the first half of April, 
then followed a marked upward trend until the 
middle of May, when a downward course was 
again manifested; throughout June, however, 
the curves once more rose and at the end of 
the quarter had attained levels about 9 points 
higher than those recorded at the close of 
June a year ago. During the period April to 
June, 1937, there was a ratio of 60-2 vacancies 
and 55:2 placements for each 100 applications 
for employment, as compared with 54-7 vacan- 


cies and 50-2 placements during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,350, of applications registered 2,245, and of 
placements effected 1,240, was compared with 
a total daily average of 1,132 vacancies, 2,070 
applications and 1,040 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the second 
quarter of 1936. 

During the three months April to June, 1937, 
the offices of the Service reported that they 
had made 97,750 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 94,234 place- 
ments, of which 65,655 were in regular employ- 
ment and 28,579 in casual work. Of the place- 
ments in regular employment, 51,967 were of 
men and 13,688 of women, while casual work 
was found for 15,546 men and 13,033 women. 
A comparison with the same quarter of 1936 
showed that 76,924 placements were then 
effected, of which 45,668 were in regular em- 
ployment and 31,256 in casual work. Applica- 
tions for employment during the period under 
review were received from 130,665 men and 
39,897 women, a total of 170,562, in comparison 
with a registration of 153,162 persons during 
the same period of 1936. Employers notified 
the Service during the second quarter of 1937 
of 102,595 positions, of which 68,235 were for 
men and 34,360 for women, as compared with 
83,755 opportunities for employment offered 
during the corresponding period of 1936. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of June, 1937. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JUNE, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on July 1 was 10,271, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,184,318 persons. 
(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
June was 1,807, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 198,262 persons, 10-4 per cent of whom 
were without employment on July 1. It 


should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of July, 1937, 
as reported by Employers 


The general industrial situation showed 
further marked improvement at the beginning 
of July, according to information received by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 10,271 
employers, whose staffs aggregated 1,134,318 
persons, as compared with 1,088,652 in the 
preceding month. This increase of 45,666 con- 
siderably exceeded that recorded at July 1, 
1936, and was also decidedly greater than 
the average gain between June 1 and July 1 
in the preceding sixteen years for which 
statistics are available. Reflecting this ad- 
vance, the index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 114-3 at June 1, to 119-1 
at the latest date; this was higher than at 
the beginning of July in any other year of 
the record except 1929. The index, when 
adjusted for seasonal variation, also increased, 
standing at 114-9 at July 1, compared with 
112-6 at the beginning of June of the present 
year. 


The unadjusted indexes at July 1 in the 
seventeen years for which data are available 
are as follows: 1937, 119-1; 19386, 104-6; 1935, 
99-5; 1934, 101-0; 1983, 84-5; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 103-8; 1980, 118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928; 
117-7; 1927, 109-7; 1926, 105-0; 1925, 98-0; 
1924, 97-1; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 92-2, and 1921, 
88-6. 

Employment in manufacturing showed con- 
tinued advances, contrary to the usual seasonal 
trend at July 1; the most marked gains over 
June 1 were in food, lumber and pulp and 
paper factories. Logging, mining (except of 
coal), communications, services, transporta- 


tion, trade and construction and maintenance 
also indicated substantial improvement. The 
increase in each of these considerably exceeded 
the average gain indicated at July 1 in the 
years, 1921-1936. On the other hand, there 
were losses of a seasonal character in certain 
manufacturing industries, notably in leather, 
textile and iron and steel plants, while there 
was a minor decline in coal-mining. 

The firms furnishing statements for July 1 
of last year had numbered 9,744, and their 
employees had aggregated 987,955, an increase 
of approximately 24,600 over their June 1, 


1936, staffs. Improvement had then been 
indicated in most of the main industrial 
groups. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


The trend was decidedly upward in all five 
economic areas; the largest percentage in- 
creases occurred in the Maritime Provinces, 
but, numerically, those in Quebec and Ontario 
were greater. The index number of employ- 
ment in each of the economic areas was 
higher than at the same date of last year, or 
of most years of the record. 


Employment statistics are now being sepa- 
rately prepared for each of the provinces in 
the Maritime and the Prairie areas; it is not 
possible to give the data by industries, nor 
for the past months, but the general indexes 
for these provinces are shown in the text 
under the appropriate heading. 

Maritume Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 723 firms employing 98,060 workers, 
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as against 88,038 in the preceding month. 
This increase, which took place in Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, brought the index 
to 135-8, or over 24 points higher than at 
the beginning of July in 1936, when the gain 
over the preceding month had been much 
smaller; in fact, the advance at the latest 
date was decidedly greater than that indicated 
at July 1 in any preceding year of the record 
except 1930. Highway construction reported 
the most pronounced improvement at the 
date under review, but there were also im- 
portant additions to staffs in lumber, vege- 
table food and pulp and paper mills, and in 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS 


The 685 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces. whose returns were included in the 
employment survey for July 1, 1936, had re- 
ported 80,055 workers; as already stated, 
employment was then in less volume than 
at the date under review. 

Quebec—Manufacturing, on the whole, 
showed further improvement in Quebec, there 
being increases in lumber, pulp and paper, 
electric light and power, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and electrical apparatus fac- 


tories; leather and textile plants, however, 
showed seasonal curtailment. In the non- 
manufacturing industries, services, logging, 


REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1934 1935 


logging, mining, communications, railway and 
building construction and maintenance and 
services. On the other hand, animal food, 
chemical and iron and steel factories were 
slacker, the losses being partly seasonal in 
character. 

The following table shows index numbers 
for each of the Maritime Provinces in the 
months for which data have been prepared 
C1926 = 1007. — 


Index Numbers 
Relative July1 Junel 








Province Weight 1937 1937 
Prince Edward Island.. 1-5 79-7 82-0 
Nova Scotia.. Be he) SARs Sat | OARS 
New Brunswick.. 4A Semen S61: 121-4 

Maritimes. .. «1000 c5, 185>8, _,122-0 
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1936 1937 


transportation and construction reported con- 
siderably heightened activity. In the last- 
named, the greatest gains were in work on 
the highways, although building and railway 
construction were also much busier. The 
general advance in this province during the 
month exceeded that indicated at July 1 in 
any other year of the record, except 1933, 
when the percentage gain was larger, although 
the number obtaining work was smaller. The 
forces of the 2,444 co-operating employers 
aggregated 328,614 persons, compared with 
316,196 at June 1, or an addition of 12,418. 
Employment at the beginning of July was 
more active than in any other month since 
December 1, 1929. Standing at 118-0 at the 
latest date, the index was over sixteen points 
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higher than at July 1, 1936, when the 2,298 
firms making returns had employed 281,041 
persons, or some 5,000 more than in the 
preceding month. 

Ontario—Activity continued to increase in 
Ontario, where the 4,538 firms whose statistics 
were tabulated reported 475,745 employees, or 
13,172 more than at June 1. Employment at 
July 1 in previous years has usually though 
not invariably advanced as compared with 
the preceding month, the average change 
being a moderate increase; the gain noted 
at the date under review was considerably 
above the average, and was also larger than 
that indicated at the same date in 1936, when 
the index ws sixteen points lower. The im- 
provement at July 1, 1937, was fairly widely 
distributed, food, lumber, pulp and_ paper, 
rubber, electrical apparatus and non-metallic 
mineral product factories, mining, transporta- 
tion, services, trade and construction showing 
considerable gain. The increases in construc- 
tion were greatest, occurring mainly in the 
highway division. On the other hand, leather, 
textile and iron and steel works were season- 
ally. slacker. 


The 4,296 employers furnishing statistics 
for July 1, 1936, had reported 409,031 workers, 
as compared with 402,888 in the preceding 
month. 

Prarie Provinces—The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in this area was in construc- 
tion and maintenance work on the highways, 
but railway and building construction, ser- 
vices, trade, transportation, communications, 
mining and manufacturing also showed gains; 
those in the last-named took place largely in 
the food, electric light and power and iron 
and steel groups. On the other hand, logging 
was seasonally slacker. Data were compiled 
from 1,469 employers with an aggregate staff 
of 132,494 workers at July 1, as against 126,535 
in their last return. This gain of 5,959 
workers decidedly exceeded the average in- 
crease at July 1 in the last sixteen years. 
The index, at 104-0 at the date under review, 
compared favourably with that of 101-9 at 
July 1, 1936, when the 1,415 co-operating 
firms reported 129,184 employees, as compared 
with 123,756 at June 1, 19386. The following 
shows the employment index numbers in 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





Maritime . Prairie British 
‘Site Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
Ruby: Me glOe ee A dn ea ke Ae aR 88-6 99-9 83-1 89-7 94-0 82-2 
Tuatly* Bh 102 Oi ay Alatitbeny bh dk ioe eh a Ry 92-2 103-9 83-9 95-0 99-0 88-0 
OU AR Ue AE ie eyes Man's RAD RPE OeAEA Be 9 8 cree 5 INK iy ord 100-7 113-4 95-4 103-5 100-7 90-2 
Util See LO 24 es eke ha. trig kis eee de 97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
July: W192 5e «oes Me serene ly yi Meal Raa aiieg ie 98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
syed TOG cee ete ede) castes Oe Sen ae ean 3: 105-0 102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
A AUTEM EN 7 A AO eri SE i ape el RAE oy 109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
DAL ORE SOLO DS 9 Tek SA SiR ice4 ~cleec er RR 117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
FILS Sgr OP 823 ss Ren PIN TANG ee Wa te rs Rene 124-7 117-9 119-4 127-2 136-7 118-2 
Stay Fi 4 198 Os pe cdies ws chy odkeetnpr eh kena pp eee ap. 118-9 141-1 116-8 116-9 120-4 113-5 
DULY, Maley LOSER seer’ ee ae ie ty ert ee 103-8 109-4 103-2 102-7 108-9 97-9 
Ria Riana Ree 8 0 5 ee eR SO a Sine ae S  - AG 88-7 96-4 86-6 89-2 90:5 83-7 
Tuly® We OBS eo Sake he rel a. Bie Coe: 84-5 89-9 83-0 85-0 85-0 81-8 
Wily Sale SOS ae ae otek ata ee e ee 101-0 100-4 94-1 109-9 94-1 94-1 
Daly oh e198. rot a ee SA ER OE eee 99-5 106-7 94-8 102-7 96-3 99-5 
Jan ETT 986: ae aa Sree eu oes cain. ee 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
Ee) Oso een. SOR URROREA tl ee Ee 5 ae 98-4 102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
|) See © a CC an he cer beets aM 9 os 98-9 101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
April) Pes 8. 3)2 See ae, | ae ae 97-4 101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
May Lautan: .pedcis «0 Tae Space ehcn 22 SE 99-5 103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
IRC Wael eras eects seve ves seee e ahe ot Eh 102-0 103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
ithy., Buc W,. AES. ERO i ee Ee ae Pa 104-6 111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
AUR Chon. da seihs slancs eeide taro eer Te oes 105-6 113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
Sept slew ee ele Aree cals een) ee ne ee, 107-1 114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
OEE vd REALS ED 5 Seren | SUC Om Mp ede 110-1 117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
LNRoh gpl M-ncerch Ree meee ed SE a 111-0 119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
i DIX bee acetals § SRR alee Sc x ees ci hoe: 1m 110-1 115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
Jano 141087 ge So a, ee ee 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
Poy el Saeee. Pattee ee. ee mis 104-1 107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
Mar. etc MAE sR athe ee eee. 102-8 106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
April We. os. sac od. ek ka. oe oe oe 103-0 105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
MAY: <li ap erent ene an ee) a ne, 106-3 110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
Rune sil ss 20h... BEES STM eth, SE 114-3 122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
July alte ars oe eae tte ee. . b 119-1 135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
Areasas.atyillyil; 19374 tere seen a: 100 0 8-6 29-0 41-9 11-7 8-8 





— 





Norte.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
num ber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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each of the provinces in this area as at June 
1 and July 1, 1937 (1926 = 100) :— 


Index Numbers 








Relative Julyl Junel 

Province Weight 1937 1937 
Manitoba.. 46-3 100-3, 97-4 
Saskatchewan. 21-9 110-2 103-9 
Alberta.. 31-8 105-7 99-4 
Prairies. . 2281006 104:0 99°3 











British Columbia —Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia; the increase 
brought the index to 117-1, or more than 
twelve points higher than at July 1 of last 
year. A total working force of 99,405 persons 
was employed at the date under review by 
the 1,097 firms whose data were received, and 
who had 95,310 on their staffs at the beginning 
of June. Manufacturing (particularly of 
animal food and lumber products) was season- 
ally busier at July 1, 1937, and metallic ore 
mining, communications, transportation, build- 
ing and highway construction and trade also 
reported considerable improvement, while cur- 
tailment was indicated in coal-mining. As 
already stated, the employment situation was 
better than at the same date in 1936, being 
also more favourable than in the summer of 


other years since 1929. The 1,050 establish- 
ments reporting for July 1, 1936, had em- 
ployed 88,694 men and women, an increase 
of 2,195 over their staffs in the preceding 
month. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas, 


Employment by Cities 

Seven of the eight centres for which sepa- 
rate tabulations are made—Quebec, Montreal, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver—showed heightened activity, while 
the tendency was seasonally downward in 
Windsor. The largest gains were in Winnipeg 
and Vancouver. Employment in each of these 
eight cities was better than at July 1 in any 
of the preceding five years. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal showed 
a moderate advance from the preceding month, 
mainly in services, transportation and con- 
struction. On the other hand, manufacturing 
and trade were slacker; within the former, 
leather, food and textile plants reported 
lowered activity. A combined working force 
of 158,509 men and women was _ indicated 
by the 1,405 co-operating employers, who had 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YHAR 1926=100) 


|_| | | 6K | 


_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Juilys 11922. 89> 4s eB ee ete 97-7 
July, FI 1923. Yr. OF > Le jee ccrrcte reir 98-9 
Julyg, = 1° 12d 2.28 96-0) ayes. ce ee 92-7 
Sulygo 1 1920Mee eee 96-9 100-0 96-8 
July, LOOM. ose 105-9 102-7 100-2 
Julyg 15 1927p e ee 106-3 114-0 107:7 
Jitkyaye. Ue 1928 eee st 110-4 131-6 112-8 
Julyze. 1, 1920 ere eet 120-3 128-8 123-7 
Suilye T1930 kore oe 116-0 130-1 117-8 
Julyar SU 198 eeee aes: 105-1 122-2 109-0 
July “1, 193820es oes 88-6 104-8 94-6 
July.” U193ssaee oe 81-5 99-4 87-7 
Julyy 1.519340 oe 86-7 96-1 94-1 
duisge 1 1985 aatene 86:8 99-0 97-7 
Jan. “1 assGses, eee 86-4 93-5 100-6 
Hebsr <Le geek 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Mara Ley. None ds oe 87-5 93-3 97-8 
Aprilv-l. Sect 88-3 91-7 98-7 
May ie tess ccc 92-7 85-8 100-2 
June Ue eee ee 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Sly 15 Se eee se 93-5 94-5 101-4 
Auger lie, 8) he ere 92-2 96-5 101-3 
Septal: Sg wey.. oes 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Octeer 1s :) Bees 95-6 98-1 105-5 
ING VateT G5. POG ore 94-6 97-1 105-9 
Deokerhsod, Ma ess 98-3 95-2 105-7 
Jan: Aes 1937 Rate 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Hebe le aeons 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Martel at seer 9.4 92-6 92-7 103-2 
April. Wa ieercs S 96-8 93-3 105-8 
Cd Gi! Penner ce neal, 101-1 97-6 107-4 
June PLA. SS ae 105-2 101-6 108-7 
July le. Soe eee 105-5 106-4 109°5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at July 1, 
BY (Ob is ts iio 14-0 1-3 12-0 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
FA eR cee Vay ROSE. «a3 all hana hers des 95-0 84-3 
117-4 O62 Al ae ee Sercnt. 89-8 86-8 
108-9 86° 0 {| Sian e aes 87-6 85°8 
107-0 90-5 86°8 87-6 92-2 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
128-7 133-9 156-0 114-0 112-8 
129-4 115-0 134-9 109-6 110-2 
121-0 98-4 94-2 99-9 106-0 
99-3 84-4 89-6 87-0 88-7 
91-5 77-2 80-5 80-3 83-4 
102-4 87-5 100-6 82-7 89°8 
106-2 93-9 113-4 89-1 99-9 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97°8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-1 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
1:3 3:3 1-8 3:7 3-3 





Notz.—The “Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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158,048 workers at June 1. A small decrease 
had been noted at July 1, 1936, when 1,327 
firms had employed 140,177 persons; the index 
was then several points lower, standing at 
93-5 as compared with 105-5 at the latest 
date. 


Quebec—A further increase was reported 
in Quebec City, where statements were tabu- 
lated from 179 firms with 14,204 employees, 
compared with 13,569 in the preceding month. 
Employment in services, manufacturing and 
construction advanced, while other industries 
showed little general change. The index was 
higher than at the beginning of July, 1936, a 
general decline having then been shown by 
the 172 employers whose data were received, 
and whose payrolls aggregated 12,570. 


Toronto—There was continued improve- 
ment in industrial activity in Toronto at 
July 1, when construction and trade were 
brisker. Little change on the whole was 
shown in other divisions. The 1,540 establish- 
ments furnishing data enlarged their staffs 
by 949 workers to 136,277 at the beginning 
of July. At the same date of last year, the 


1,462 co-operating firms had increased their 
working forces by 457 persons, to 124,560; 
the July 1, 1936, index stood at 101-4, com- 
pared with 109-5 at the latest date. 

Ottawa.—Statistics were received from 204 
employers with 15,249 persons on their pay- 
lists, or 402 more than in the preceding 
month. There were general increases in 
manufacturing and construction, while trade 
was also slightly more active. A smaller gain 
had been indicated at July 1, 1936, when 
190 establishments had reported 14,401 em- 
ployees. Employment then was quieter than 
at the date under review. 

Hamilton—tThere was a further advance in 
Hamilton, where 658 workers were added to 
the forces of the 289 concerns furnishing in- 
formation, bringing them to 37,478 at the 
beginning of July, 1937. Manufacturing re- 
ported improvement, notably in the food, 
textile and electrical appliance divisions, while 
other industries showed little general change. 
For July 1 of last year 284 returns were 
tabulated showing a combined working force 
of 31,972 men and women; activity was then 
at a lower level. 


Taste IIJ.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CaLENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


All Manu- 


is industries| facturing Logging 
July 151921) Bree os sce, te 88-6 87-6 63-9 
Duly, 2 1922) res ee Ee 92-2 91-1 56:7 
July: tl, 1923 es see re a 100-7 101-3 87-4 
lye 0 LO2A by ee ee. ee 97-1 94-9 78-4 
Duly), 1925 eee 98-0 96-4 69-0 
Salve, 1926) eee 105-0 103-1 80-0 
July G1, 19272 eee ee 109-7 106-8 69-9 
Suly-A 1, 1928) eae. Soe 117-7 113-1 69-5 
VOly 8:1, 1920) eee... cee 124-7 120:3 80-1 
July <1; 19306 Oe 8... ee 118-9 111-3 82-1 
JUbyeyl, 19Stee pee ee 103-8 97-2 38-5 
July “1, 1982 ee ee! 88-7 85-4 34-2 
Siblve dy GSS em wenn ee 84:5 83-0 49-5 
Sige SD VO8Se Re See tet 101-0 93-8 86-3 
ULV set CLS O se eee eee 99-5 98-5 82-2 
Jan 1d, dOS6 eee. hs 99-1 96-8 183-4 
RODE dijv.c ct teen tection 98-4 98-5 173-1 
Maris. aoc hae ee Seen cee 98-9 99-5 147-0 
IDEAL blictcas tet oes olen ake 97-4 101-1 102-6 
MaAyR Sl.) ccctee ese nncctn 99-5 102-7 88-6 
JUnee 1 Seeks see he 102-0 103-4 94-1 
PUL aos «ae oem cates nce 104-6 104-7 93-4 
BUG on cheeen «koe cee 105-6 104-9 85-0 
Bente Wo. oooh ee cae ee 107-1 105-9 82-7 
CUR TN aoe Roe ee cieictorie aioe 110-1 109-0 141-7 
NOVAS acs o. tte. canoes 111-0 107-7 206-9 
Dees. Wan cste actuate eee 110-1 107-0 265-7 
sans 1, ORT Bee fe cect 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Pepa cli cca ue ee oaeaeeee 104-1 105:3 244-4 
Mare le eects ounce 102-8 107-6 193-3 
ADT AL al cn eens selene 103-0 110-8 132-5 
Mayet aicc eevee 106-3 113-8 86-7 
UNOS As. meme el sieictee 114-3 117-9 109-1 
UE A gee Urentannt CA Seniesa 8 5 119-1 119-0 125-0 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Duly lL LOS each oesicioces 100-0 53-3 3-1 


Commu- | Trans- Con- 


Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
96:5 92-3 92-0 77° 90-2 92-0 
98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 

106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 
104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 
101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93-1 
99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 
106-6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-5 123-8 117-5 164-5 145-4 127-7 
113-8 119-7 108-0 170-1 142-7 129-5 
104-1 104-8 97-7 137-1 130-8 124-0 
95-0 93-1 85-9 93-3 119-9 115-4 
93-1 84-0 80-5 78-2 111-5 111-8 
107-0 80-1 82-6 140-6 119-7 119-1 
121-5 80-8 82-7 101-1 123-6 122-1 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78:9 78-2 117-5 12334 
128-2 77-7 78:5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
182-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 102-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86:0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79°5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 

6-3 2-1 9-5 13-5 2-6 9-6 





Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Windsor—A decline of 449 was reported in 
the staffs of the 178 co-operating employers, 
who had 20,458 in their employ at the date 
under review; the loss took place mainly in 
iron and steel plants, while construction 
afforded more employment. The index was 
considerably higher than at July 1, 1936, when 
a much larger contraction had been indicated; 
the payrolls of the 170 establishments furnish- 
ing data had then included 15,3848 employees. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing, transportation, 
construction and trade registered moderate 
advances, those in the first-named occurring 
mainly in iron and steel and food factories. 
An aggregate working force of 42,525 persons 
was reported by the 482 co-operating firms; 
this was 1,163 more than at June 1. The 
improvement noted at the same date of a 
year ago had involved a smaller number of 
persons, and the index of employment then 
was lower, standing at 92:7, as compared with 
99-2 at July 1, 1987. The reports tabulated 


at the beginning of July last summer, number- 
ing 476, had shown a staff of 39,861 men and 
women. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver continued favourable, according to 
information from 450 establishments employ- 
ing 37,069 workers, as against 35,760 in the 
preceding month. There were increases in all 
groups except manufacturing, which showed 
little general change; the gains in transporta- 
tion and construction were most pronounced. 
Expansion on a smaller scale had been 
recorded by the 482 concerns making returns 
for July 1, 1936, whose employees had 
numbered 34,042. Employment was then in 
smaller volume than at the latest date. 

Index numbers by cities are given in 
table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
turing at July 1 showed a further substantial 
increase, which, however, was rather smalier 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Avgsrace 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative| Julv 1, une 1, July 1, | July 1, | July 1, | July 1, | July 1, 

Weight 1937 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 

Manufacturing— 53-3 119-0 117-9 104-7 98-5 93-8 83-0 85-4 
Animal products—edible............ 2-4 142-3 137-8 134-4 125-7 132-7 130-2 114-7 
Fur andsprogucts. sec... toes. cscs e. 2 105-1 102-5 97-1 96-8 89-4 95-8 84-6 
Leather and products............... 2-0 113-6 117-9 107-0 102-8 95-4 94-0 86-5 
IBGOUS' ANG: SNOCS ye pate cite «eb. <.c.0.e 1-4 115-4 120-2 106-3 105-5 99-7 101-5 93-6 
Lumber and products............... 4-7 99-4 95-2 86-8 80-8 74-7 63-7 64-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-8 94-8 88-8 81-3 75-8 68-1 55-2 54-7 
AUTEM TRAD ey sete ho ie a a 7 89-3 89-2 81-8 73°3 72°5 69-1 71-2 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 121-9 120-1 108-2 102-4 97-1 85-7 91-0 
Musical instruments, ....2...6.0.0005 “1 56-4 55-2 44.7 35-1 33-0 22-0 29-4 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-1 119-4 112-5 112-7 103-3 107-0 97-2 100-8 
Paper and paper products............ 6-1 113-7 111-7 102-4 96-6 95-8 86-4 87-9 
Pulp and papersasce elev e.hrs oe soe 2-9 110-5 107-1 95-0 87°8 88-9 74:5 73°7 
iPaper productses sta 52. faksen ee 1-0 135-4 133-0 120-6 108-8 105-2 98-5 96-7 
Printing and publishing............ 2-2 110-3 110-5 105-8 104-2 101-9 98-5 104-0 
Rubber produces. ain os. coe eon 1-2 109-2 108-9 97-3 91-8 95-0 79-8 86-2 
hextile: productsieesr.t. {2.85 0). 9-6 126-0 128-6 115-9 110-4 107-5 95-6 96-2 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-7 140-3 143-5 131-1 125-3 122-0 103-9 103-6 
Cotton yarn and cloth........... 1-9 105-4 105-1 94-5 87-5 90-2 75-4 79-3 
Woollen yarn and cloth.......... 8 141-7 149-6 185-4 130-4 114-7 108-5 99-4 
Silk and silk goods............%-- 9 523-1 541-4 507-8 502-8 481-7 377°5 363-1 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-8 127-6 127-4 122-3 118-8 118-2 108-5 107-7 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 118-3 120-3 104-4 98-5 93-3 86-4 89-1 
Other textile products............. 9 103-1 110-3 95-7 89-7 90-2 77-9 77-6 
Plant*prodnets (sess iss. week 1-5 122-9 121-9 111-6 117-5 109-5 106-6 112-0 
ERODACCOM MAN aan. a doktoidine avs 100-2 99-4 93-6 106-3 99-7 102-3 106-7 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 154-1 154-3 137-9 129-5 123-3 112-6 118-5 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 146-0 161-9 129-6 103-1 112-2 91-3 82-7 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 154-6 155-7 139-5 132-0 121-0 111-3 109-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 101-5 99-6 87-9 81-2 75:6 57-0 78-2 
Electric light and power............. 1-4 124-0 119-4 118-3 113-5 109-5 110-0 117-4 
HMlectricalapparatus.c.. 0. :s..%.o0es o: 1-8 149-2 143-8 128-4 110-6 103-1 85-5 109-0 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-7 111-1 111-5 89-3 83-4 74-2 62-4 68-2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 142-8 144-1 104-6 100-7 85-7 65-1 61-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-2 133-2 129-5 105-6 91-2 80-5 63-9 77-6 
Agricultural implements....... wears 6 76-6 75:3 63-1 59-6 42-5 38-9 28-1 
Igand ivehiclesisvecie. ki acs cheeks 5-5 102-6 104-4 86-4 82-7 Tonk 66-6 72°7 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 160-3 165-4 124-2 131-0 105-4 73°8 87-8 
Steel shipbuildings and repairing. . 3 82-2 83-5 64-1 58:5 51-9 5 Gas 62-4 
Heating appliances..........5...... “5 133-0 130-0 108-2 98-3 85:8 68-2 72-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. -7 130-0 130-4 87-5 76-1 63-5 50-1 63-8 
Foundry and machineshop products 6 123-4 123-4 92-2 91-3 84-7 63-3 69-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-7 111-9 111-1 90-3 81-8 76-9 64-7 72-5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-3 161-3 157-1 135-1 122-6 111-4 87-0 78-2 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 155-5 153-0 142-2 138-1 137-3 125-4 123-6 
Miscellaneous trates cons «ee ulstine +6 144-8 138-8 132-3 123-8 116-0 98-7 99-8 


1 The ‘Relative Weight’? column shows the porportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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than that indicated at the same date of 1936; 
in nine of the preceding sixteen years for 
which data are available, the trend in factory 
work had been upward at the beginning of 
July, while in the remaining seven years 
curtailment had been noted. The 5,977 estab- 
lishments making returns at the latest date 
reported 604,936 employees, as compared with 
599,366 at June 1. The unadjusted index rose 
from 117-9 in the preceding month to 119-0 
at July 1, 1937, while the seasonally-corrected 
index also showed an advance, from 114-7 at 
June 1, to 115-9 at the date under review; 
both crude and adjusted indexes were higher 
than at July 1 in any other year since 1920, 
except 1929. 

An analysis of the data for July 1, 1987, 
shows pronounced improvement in the animal 
and vegetable food, lumber and pulp and 
paper groups, with smaller gains in the tobacco, 
beverage, clay, glass and stone, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, non- 
metallic mineral product and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industries. On the other hand, 
leather, iron and steel and textile plants were 
seasonally slacker, the greatest losses being in 
the last-named. 

At July 1 in the years for which data are 
available, the unadjusted indexes in manufac- 
turing are as follows: 1937, 119-0; 1936, 104-7; 
1935, 98-5; 1934, 93-8; 1933, 83-0; 1932, 85-4; 
1931, 97:2; 1930, 111-3; 1929, 120-3; 1928, 
113-1; 1927, 106-8; 1926, 103-1; 1925, 96-4; 
1924, 94-9; 1923, 101-3; 1922, 91-1, and 1921, 
87-6. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 19386, had numbered 5,749, and their 
employees had aggregated 529,292, which was 
an increase of 6,750 over the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Edible —Additions to staffs 
were recorded in this group, 896 persons being 
taken on by the 325 establishments making 
returns, which had 27,522 in their employ. 
Considerable improvement was noted in fish- 
canning in British Columbia, and there were 
also gains in dairies. The index at July 1, 
11937, was several points higher than at the 
same date in 1936, although a larger increase 
had then been indicated. 


Leather and Products—Statements were 
received from 303 manufacturers in this divi- 
sion, employing 23,369 workers, as compared 
with 24,240 in the preceding month. The bulk 
of this seasonal decrease took place in boot 
and shoe factories, and occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. The general situation 
was better than that recorded at July 1 of last 
year, a somewhat smaller decline had then 
been reported. 


Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills showed substantially heightened 


activity, and employment in container factories 
was also brisker. The general increase was 
not so large as that noted at July 1, 1936, 
when the index stood at 86-8, as against 99-4 
at July 1, 1937. A combined working force of 
53,121 employees was reported by the 885 
firms co-operating at the date under review; 
this was 2,245 more than at the beginning of 
June. All provinces except the Prairies shared 
in the upward movement, but the gains in 
Ontario were greatest. 


Musical Instruments—Employment in 
musical instrument works slightly increased 
at July 1; 35 manufacturers employed 1,609 
persons, or 34 more than in the preceding 
month, while the situation was also more 
favourable than at the beginning of July, 1936. 

Plant Products, Edible—The resumption of 
operations in fruit and vegetable canneries 
caused an important advance, which greatly 
exceeded that registered at July 1 of a year 
ago, when the index was nearly seven points 
lower. Returns were received from 483 manu- 
facturers of vegetable foods, having 34,927 
operatives, as against 32,886 in their last 
report. The improvement took place largely 
in Ontario. 


Pulp and Paper Products—There was a 
moderate decline in printing and publishing 
houses, while pulp and paper mills were 
busier. The 614 co-operating employers in 
the Dominion reported 69,271 workers, com- 
pared with 68,079 at June 1. A similar gain 
had been indicated in the group as a whole 
at July 1, 1986; the index of employment was 
then over eleven points lower. 


Rubber Products—tLittle general change was 
registered in rubber factories, in which employ- 
ment was brisker than in the summer of last 
year. Statistics were tabulated from 55 firms 
with 13,914 employees at the date under 
review, as compared with 13,881 in the preced- 
ing month. 


Textile Products—A further and larger con- 
traction was reported by the 1,090 co-operating 
textile manufacturers, who employed 108,769 
workers, or 2,288 fewer than at the beginning 
of June. The greatest losses were in woollen, 
silk, headwear and garment and_ personal 
furnishing factories, and occurred mainly in 
Quebec and Ontario. A much smaller decline 
had been indicated at the corresponding date 
in 1936, but the level of employment was 
then lower than at the date under review. 
The decrease was seasonal in character, the 
tendency having been downward at July 1 in 
twelve of the sixteen preceding years for which 
statistics are available. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Employment in this division showed a moder- 
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ate increase, according to data from 186 
establishments employing 16,786 persons, com- 
pared with 16,638 in the preceding month. A 
gain of a similar size had been noted at the 
same date last year, when the index was over 
eleven points lower. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—There was 
a slight decline in activity in chemical fac- 
tories; 205 firms had 12,758 employees, com- 
pared with 12,851 at June 1. The Maritime 
Provinces reported most of the reduction in 
staffs. A larger loss had been shown at the 
beginning of July, 1936, and employment was 
then in smaller volume. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
improvement was indicated in _ building 
material plants, the 207 co-operating establish- 
ments enlarging their forces by 205 persons 
to 11,247 at the date under review. There 
were moderate but fairly general gains 
throughout the Dominion. The level of 
employment was higher than at July 1 of a 
year ago, when the trend was also upward. 


Electric Light and Power—An increase was 
registered in electric current plants, 96 of 
which reported a combined working force of 
15,671 persons, as against 15,085 at the begin- 
ning of June. The index was nearly six points 
higher than at the same date in 1936, when a 
similar gain had been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus —There was an increase 
of 751 in the staffs of the 125 manufacturers 
furnishing data, who had 20,514 employees at 
July 1. Firms in Ontario reported the greatest 
improvement. The number engaged in the 
production of electrical apparatus was much 
larger than at July 1 in the preceding year, 
when a smaller advance had occurred. 


Iron and Steel—For the first time this year, 
the trend in iron and steel factories was down- 
ward; the losses, which were seasonal in 
character, were on a much smaller scale than 
those indicated at July 1 of a year ago, when 
employment was not nearly so _ active. 
Improvement at the date under review was 
noted in the general plant machinery, agricul- 
tural implement, heating appliance, iron pipe, 
sheet meal and some other groups, while the 
automobile and other vehicle, crude, rolled and 
forged, wire and wire products and other 
divisions showed contractions. Returns were 
compiled from 873 employers whose forces 
aggregated 144,820 workers, as against 145,358 
in the preceding month. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—A _ further 
increase was registered in non-ferrous metal 
products, mainly in the base metal groups. 
The 173 co-operating manufacturers employed 
25,714 operatives, or 670 more than in the 
preceding month. A larger gain had been 


reported at the same date of last year, but 
the index was then decidedly lower. 


Mineral Products—Continued improvement 
was shown in this division, in which the index, 
at 155-5, was many points higher than in July, 
1936. Statistics were received from 144 
employers whose staffs rose from 15,392 at 
June 1, 1937, to 15,644 at July 1. 


Logging 


There was a considerable increase in logging, 
4,472 persons being added to the staffs of the 
339 reporting firms, who employed 35,694 at 
July 1. The advance was mainly due to river- 
driving operations in Quebec. A decline had 
been noted at the same date in 1936, when 
the index of employment was decidedly lower. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a small seasonal decrease 
in employment in coal mines, 104 of which 
employed 22.553 men, as compared with 22,611 
in their last report. There were gains in 
the Maritime Provinces, while lowered activity 
was indicated in the British Columbian coal 
fields. A decline of much the same size had 


been noted at July 1 of last year; the employ- 
ment index was then fractionally higher. 


Metallic Ores—Another advance was 
reported in metallic ore mines; statements 
were tabulated from 226 operators employing 
38,355 persons, or 585 more than at June 1. 
Most of the improvement occurred in Ontario. 
The general index, at 312-9, was many points 
higher than at July 1, 1936. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
There was a further increase in the payrolls 
of the 89 co-operating non-metallic mineral 
mines, which employed 10,052 workers, or 174 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was much brisker than at the beginning 
of July a year ago, although a larger gain had 
then been made. 


Communications 


Continued improvement was indicated in 
this group, according to the reporting com- 
panies and branches, which had 23,501 persons 
on their payrolls, compared with 22,873 at 
June 1. Employment on both telephones and 
telegraphs was more active. A similar increase 
had been recorded at July 1, 1936, but the 
level of employment in this division was then 
lower. 


Transportation 
Street Railways and Cartage—Activity in 
the local transportation group showed an 
increase, 244 firms having 27,099 workers in 
their employ, as against 26,619 in the preceding 
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month. A rather smaller advance had been 
noted at the same date in 1936, when the 
index was somewhat lower. 


Steam Railways—Statistics tabulated from 
99 companies and divisional superintendents 
in the steam railway operation group showed 
that they employed 62,117 workers at the 
beginning of July, or 1,410 more than in the 
preceding month; improvement was shown in 
all but the Maritime Provinces. Expansion 
on a smaller scale had taken place at July 1 
of last year, when employment was slightly 
below its level at the time of writing. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
further increase in employment in water 
transportation, 111 companies having enlarged 
their staffs by 1,371 employees, bringing them 
to 18,255 at July 1. The index stood at 100-6, 
compared with 98-7 at the beginning of July, 
1936, when a smaller gain had been recorded. 
At the date under review, there were advances 
in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued improvement in em- 
ployment was noted in building construction, 
comparing favourably with the decrease in 
personnel indicated at July 1, 1936; activity 
in this group was then at a lower level. The 
756 co-operating contractors employed 28,517 
workers, as compared with 24,040 in the 
preceding month. Expansion was noted in all 
five economic areas, that in Quebec and 
Ontario being most pronounced. 


Highways—The number of men engaged on 
road construction and maintenance largely 
increased at the date under review, when the 
376 employers furnishing data had 88,188 
employees, or 19,910 more than at the begin- 
ning of June. While there were considerable 
advances in all provinces, those in the Mari- 
times and Ontario were greatest. Employment 
in this group was brisker than at July 1, 1936, 
when the indicated gains were on a smaller 
scale. 


Railways—A combined working force of 
39,998 persons was reported by the 38 con- 
tractors and divisional superintendents whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 32,699 
employees at June 1. All provinces except 
British Columbia shared in the increase. Much 
larger additions to staffs were noted at July 1 
a year ago, and the index then was between 
seven and eight points higher than at the date 
under review, when it stood at 89-9. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the 


_ service group, according to returns from 477 


employers with 29,986 persons on their stafis, 
as compared with 28,116 in the preceding 
month. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the improvement, which 
was not quite so extensive as that reported at 
July 1, 1936; employment then, however, was 
in less volume. The tendency at the date 
under review was favourable in all provinces, 
the largest increases being in Quebec and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in wholesale and 
retail trade was upward, the gain in personnel 
in the latter, especially, being marked. State- 
ments were tabulated from 1,352 firms having 
109,067 employees, as against 107,589 at the 
beginning of June, 19387. Employment was 
in greater volume than at the same date last 
summer, when little general change had been 
indicated by the co-operating trading estab- 
lishments. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are shown 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated areas or industry is 
of the total number of employees reported in 
Canada at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1937 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades 
or who are idle due to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 


stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

There was a slight tendency toward retarded 
activity among local trade union members, 
at the close of June from the previous month 
according to the returns tabulated from 1,807 
labour organizations involving a membership 
of 198,262 persons. Of these, 20,522 or 10-4 
per cent were without employment on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with a 
percentage of 9-5 in May. A more favourable 
situation was reflected than in June of last 
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year, when 13-9 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. Nova Scotia unions, due to some- 
what better conditions in the coal mines, 
indicated a slightly higher level of employ- 
ment than in May, and in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, the trend was 
also upward, though the variations from the 
previous month were quite small. In British 
Columbia some slowing up in activity in the 
transportation industries was the determining 
factor in the decline of over 2 per cent re- 
ported from that province. The metal trades 
in Quebec and the garment trades in Ontario 
caused the percentage of unemployment in 


month. Montreal and Toronto unions during 
June each registered a drop in activity from 
May of over 4 per cent, while in Halifax, 
Regina and Vancouver, the changes were quite 
sight, though adverse. In Winnipeg and 
Edmonton fractional gains occurred. Saint 
John unions reflected the same percentage of 
idleness as in May. When contrasted with 
the reports for June, 1936, Saint John members 
were considerably busier during the month 
reviewed, and noteworthy employment ad- 
vancement was evident among Toronto mem- 
bers. Lesser gains were registered by Winni- 
peg and Vancouver unions, and in Halifax 
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these provinces for June to be slightly above 
those of May, while in Alberta fractional 
recessions were apparent. Compared with the 
returns for June, 1936, Ontario unions showed 
the greatest improvement during the month 
reviewed, particularly in building and con- 
struction operations, and in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba and British Columbia more 
moderate gains were apparent. Increases in 
activity of minor importance were noted by 
Nova Scotia and Alberta unions. Saskatche- 
wan was the only province to show some 
lessening in the volume of work afforded from 
June a year ago. 

The records of unemployment among local 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately each 
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the trend was nominally better. Some falling 
off in activity, however, was apparent among 
Regina, Montreal and Edmonton members. 

The chart which appears with this article, 
shows the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1931, to date. In June the 
level of the curve was slightly above that of 
May, an indication of retarded activity on a 
small scale. In this upward trend of June, 
the curve has pursued a contrary course to 
that which has been indicated during the 
previous four months, when the tendency of 
the curve was consistently in a favourable 
direction. A greater employment prevalence 
however was manifest by the curve during 
June than in the corresponding month of 
last year. 
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The manufacturing industries recorded an 
increase in idleness of over 3 per cent during 
June from the preceding month, quietness in 
the Ontario garment trades and Quebec 
metal trades influencing largely the percentage 
for the group as a whole adversely. June 
reports were forwarded by 514 umions 
in the manufacturing industries, with a total 
of 70,295 members, of whom 8,888 or 11:9 
per cent were without employment on the 
last day of the month, as compared with a 
percentage of 8:2 in May. Conditions were, 
however, somewhat better than in June a 
year ago, when unemployment stood at 13-7 
per cent. In addition to the recessions evi- 
dent in the garment and metal trades from 
May, glass workers and meat cutters and 
butchers, reported large percentage losses in 
employment which, however, affected few 
persons as their combined membership was 
small. Among leather, and hat, cap and glove 
workers, metal polishers, and bakers and con- 
fectioners, moderate curtailment of activity 
was noted, brewery, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, and printing tradesmen, showing but 
slight declines in work afforded. General 
labourers, on the contrary, were considerably 
better engaged than in the previous month 
and the tendency for paper makers, wood, 
textile and carpet, and jewellery workers, was 
toward increased employment though the 
variations from May were quite small. De- 
cidedly better conditions than in June of 
last year prevailed for hat, cap and glove 
workers, and metal polishers, and improve- 
ment of noteworthy degree was reflected by 
leather, jewellery, wood, and cigar and tobacco 
workers, general labourers, and bakers and 
confectioners. Lesser gains in activity were 
apparent among printing tradesmen, textile 
and carpet, iron and steel, and _ brewery 
workers. Large increases in slackness, how- 
ever, were registered by glass and fur workers, 
and meat cutters and butchers, while among 
paper makers some employment cessation was 
noted. In the garment trades the percentage 
of idleness remained identical with that re- 
ported in June of last year. 


Some improvement in the coal mining 
situation was indicated at the close of June 
from the previous month, the 50 unions from 
which reports were tabulated with 17,480 
members showing 14-1 per cent of idleness 
contrasted with 15-7 per cent in May. The 
level of activity was also slightly above that 
of June last year when 15:0 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia unions 
all participated in the favourable employment 
movement noted from May, the gains in 
Nova Scotia being the most pronounced. In 


contrasting with the returns for June of last 
year in the coal mining industry, British 
Columbia members were mainly responsible 
for the better trend noted during the month 
reviewed, though in Alberta also, some slight 
advancement was reflected. In Nova Scotia, 
however, the situation was unchanged from 
that of June last year. In addition to the 
members reported as unemployed a number 
were shown as working at considerably re- 
duced time. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Average 1926..... 7-8] 2-1] 6-8} 4-2! 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7] 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5) 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0] 1-2} 6-1] 3-5] 4-2] 3-0] 4-2) 5-1] 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0} 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9) 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7/14-0/10-4] 9-6]10-6)13-3}11-6]11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5] 9-2)19-3)17-2}15-7]15-6)19-4)17-6)16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4)26-4/23-7120-0)15-8|22-6/21-6}22-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0]13-0)25-2|24-4]20-3]17-2)21-7|20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9}22-8/18-1]17-7)13-2)17-8)20-2|18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9} 8-6)20-9}14-3]12-6] 9-8}15-4/16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4118-9]12-0]10-1] 9-6]12-0)11-9}13-2 
June, TBR eee 2-7| 2-4) 4-0] 1-8} 1-2) 2-5) 1-7] 3-4] 2-6 
June, 1920 0-6] 0-4] 3-1] 1-6] 1-4] 2-2] 1-2] 5-8] 2-1 
June, O21 ens 14-3]11-7/20-7| 6-7] 8-0] 6-8] 9-4/24-4/13-2 
June, 1923 ee 7-2) 3-5) 5-4] 3-9] 6-7] 5-0} 7-1] 7-1] 5-3 
June, 1023. aan 2-2) 1-0) 5-7) 1-6} 5-6] 1-3] 4-5] 4-0] 3-4 
June, 1924..... 6-4] 5-2) 9-4] 4-9] 4-9] 2-3] 3-7) 2-2] 5-8 
June, Pie See. 3-4) 3-4]10-2| 3-8] 4-3] 2-4]10-8}] 4-1] 6-4 
June, 1926568 3-8} 1-6] 8-9] 1-9] 2-6] 0-8] 4-9] 2-6] 4-1 
June, OZone 1-8] 2-3] 4-0} 3-1] 2-6] 1-1] 4-6} 2-7] 3-2 
June, L928" Be S. 0-5] 0-8} 5-6] 2-4) 2-1] 1-1] 3-3] 3-6) 3-2 
June, 1929 Fee 3-3] 1-0] 2-9} 2-5) 3-1] 2-8] 4-3] 2-6) 2-9 
June, 103022 38:3] 2-8]17-5] 7-4) 9-2] 8-9]14-3] 8-4]10-6 
June, 1981 7-2) 6-5}20 0/16-2}14-1/13-5)21-7/15-6)16-3 
June, 1932 eee 9-6)12-0)27-1)23-4]18-1]14-4}23-4)22-3|21-9 
June, O33 ates 13-8]13-0)26- 2/23 -3}19-4}14-9/24-5118-6|21-8 
June, 1934 11-4} 7-3/22-9/15-9]17-0}12-1/24-8/17-2|18-0 
June, 1OS5. Seaee 12-2] 8-1/21-9}12-0}13-7| 9-4)20-1/13-2/15-4 
July, OSD eee 8-1] 7-8|19-0)14-3)11-6] 7-5}23-2)12-6]15-1 
Aug., L9SDF eer 8-3] 8-1)18-3]13-3]10-7| 7-9)18-4]13-1)14-2 
Sept., Lose ee 6-0] 8-7/20-4/10-4] 8-1] 6-2/13-7114-0|13-6 
Oct. 1935 «0: 4-7) 8-6)21-5)11-3]10-2} 8-9] 7-9}13-4/13-3 
Nov., 1935 eee 4-1) 8-9}21-0/11-3}10-4} 9-9} 9-4/13-4/13-3 
Dee., 1935 ee 7-8) 7-5/20-6|13-4|13-1/11-6] 9-6/15-9/14-6 
Jan., 193.6). 7-41 6-7)19-3)14-0]13-4/13-8]13-3/16-0})14-8 
Feb., W986 see 7-2) 6-8]/16-3}/14-1)12-4]13-1/11-0}17-7/18-8 
March 1936..... 7-7| 6-6)19-3]12-7)12-5)11-0)/17-5)14-9/14-5 
Aprile, tgs ge 8-2} 8-0/21-2/13-2)11-8)10-2)18-0]12-5)15-1 
May, 1936s, 8 7-4) 8-7/19-6/15-0) 9-9] 7-7|15-7}11-6)14-8 
June, MOS Giz eee 6-7| 7-8}19-0)18-3] 8-4] 6-4/17-2}10-5/48-9 
July, 1936... 3: 6-2] 6-8]19-2] 9-9} 8-3] 7-4)14-4| 9-7|12-5 
Aug., 1986... 6-8} 7-7)16-7| 8-4] 7-8] 7-1]10-7| 8-3/10-8 
Sept., AOZG. .. sxe 6-2} 8-0)17-1} 9-0} 8-0} 5-8} 9-5) 8-5}10-9 
Oct., T986,. 00% 5-2} 8-0}18-3] 8-6) 8-2] 8-2] 5-9} 9-8)11-0 
Nov., LOS GAS. 5-3] 7-8)19-0/11-9/10-0)10-6} 6-8)11-3/12-7 
Dec., LOS Gtr tsc 6-8} 6-2/20-9)13-8}10-9)12-8) 6-4|12-7)14-3 
Jan., OS Zeenat 8-2} 6-3}22-9)11-9] 8-4]11-4|) 9-1)16-4|44-5 
Feb., 19S eeares 7-9} 5-0/21-3)11-4] 9-4/11-5) 9-5)14-1]18-7 
Mar., 193 (ime 7-9) 4-2/18-9|10-9) 9-6)11-8)14-8] 9-4/12-9 
April, LOS eens 8-2} 5-5/15-6| 8-6) 8-6/10-0/16-9| 7-4/i1-1 
May, 1O3 7 8-4) 5-0/14-1) 6-2} 7-0} 8-0)15-8} 5-8} 9-5 
June, 193 for pice 5-9| 4-7|15-3| 7-6) 5-7) 7-2/16-6] 8-0/10-4 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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A slight rise in work afforded building and 
construction tradesmen was indicated at the 
close of June from the previous month accord- 
ing to the reports compiled from 198 asso- 
ciations, combining a membership of 20,861 
persons. Of these, 5,127 or a percentage of 
24-6 were idle at the close of the month 
contrasted with a percentage of 26-4 in May. 
Marked improvement, however, was shown 
from June, 1936, when 40:5 per cent of un- 
employment was reported. Bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, hod carriers and building 
labourers, and steam shovelmen all registered 
noteworthy percentage gains in employment 
from May, which did not affect the percentage 
for the group as a whole to any great extent 
as their membership was small. Conditions 
for carpenters and joiners, granite and stone 
cutters, and plumbers and steamfitters were 
moderately better than in May, and among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and elec- 
trical workers, slight employment expansion 
was reflected. A large drop in activity, how- 
ever, was noted by tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, from May, and among painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, there was some 
falling off in available work. Employment 
recovery in substantial measure from June 
of last year was registered by steam shovelmen, 
bridge and structural iron workers, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, carpenters and 
joiners, granite and stone cutters, plumbers 
and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
and hod carriers and building labourers. In- 
creased activity on a much smaller scale, 
though noteworthy, were apparent among elec- 
trical workers. Some curtailment in employ- 
ment available to painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, however, was manifest from 
June last year. 


Employment conditions in the transportation 
industries were slightly more favourable during 
June than in either the preceding month or 
June, 1986, as manifest by the 795 reporting 
unions with a membership aggregate of 62,311 
persons. Of these, 3,246 or 5:2 per cent were 
out of work at the end of the month in 
comparison with percentages of 5:7 in May 
and 6:3 in June, 1936. In the steam railway 
division, which embraced over 76 per cent of 
the entire group membership reported in the 
transportation industries, there was a slight 
tendency toward increased employment from 
May, and in the navigation division consider- 
ably heightened activity was apparent. Street 
and electric railway employees, however, 
showed some falling off in work afforded from 
May, while among teamsters and chauffeurs, 
no variation was apparent in the level of 
employment for these two months. As in the 
previous comparison, steam railway employees 


and navigation workers maintained an im- 
proved situation during June over the corre- 
sponding month of last year, while activity 
for street and electric railway employees 
subsided slightly. Employment for teamsters 
and chauffeurs was, however, in somewhat 
greater volume than in June last year. 

The three associations of retail shop clerks 
making returns during June and covering a 
membership of 1,025 persons, indicated that 
all members were at work as in May con- 
trasted with an unemployment percentage of 
3°5 in June last year. 

The situation for civic employees showed 
little variation during June from the previous 
month, unemployment standing at 0-8 per 
cent compared with 0-6 per cent in May. 
This was apparent from the reports compiled 
from 74 associations with 8,642 members. In 
June a year ago 2-0 per cent of idleness 
was recorded. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades 
increased activity on a small scale was reflected 
during June from the previous month and 
improvement of greater magnitude was evident 
from June, 1936. Reporting for June were 135 
organizations involving 7,921 members, of 
whom 530 were out of work on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 6-7 contrasted with 
7-7 per cent in May and 10-2 per cent in 
June last year. Hotel and restaurant, and 
theatre and stage employees, stationary 
engineers and firemen, and unclassified workers 
all contributed in small measure to the advance 
recorded from May. Among barbers approxi- 
mately the same volume of work was accorded 
as in the preceding month. When contrasted 
with the returns for June, 1936, stationary 
engineers and firemen, hotel and restaurant, 
and theatre and stuge employees showed 
rather noteworthy gains in activity during the 
month reviewed, and among barbers a slightly 
better trend was manifest. Curtailment of 
employment of moderate proportions was 
evident among unclassified workers. 

The three unions of fishermen, from which 
reports were received during June, with 601 
members showed that 0-8 per cent were 
without work on the last day of the month 
compared with 0-3 per cent in May and 1-7 
per cent in June, 1936. 

There was little change in the level of 
activity for lumber workers and loggers during 
June from the previous month, unemployment 
standing at 1-6 per cent as compared with a 
percentage of 1:5 in May. The percentage for 
June was based on the returns compiled from 
2 associations, including a membership of 896 
persons. Improvement on a small scale was 
manifest from June of last year when 3:8 
per cent of idleness was recorded. 
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Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1986 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 


provinces for June of each year from 1919 to 
1934 inclusive, and for each month from June, 
1935, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for June, 1937 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1987, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
about 7 per cent less than that of the previous 
month, but 25 per cent above that of the 
corresponding month a year ago. Total place- 
ments in June, however, were higher than 
in May, as there were two more working days 
in the former period. Substantial gains over 
the preceding month were recorded in con- 
struction and maintenance and farming, but 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1935, to date, 
as represented by the ratio of vacancies 
notified and of placements effected for each 
100 applications for work registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
compilations being made semi-monthly. It 
will be seen from the graph that the curves 
of vacancies and placements in relation to 
applications rose gradually throughout June 
and at the end of the period under review 
were about 9 points above the levels recorded 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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these were almost entirely offset by a heavy 
loss in logging and in services and a minor 
decline in trade. Manufacturing, also, showed 
a moderate increase and mining one of smaller 
volume. In comparison with June, 1936, all 
industrial divisions, except farming, in which 
only a small loss was shown, reported in- 
creased placements, the highest gain being in 
construction and maintenance, followed by 
others, not so large, in logging, manufacturing 
and services, minor increases only being 
effected in trade, transportation and mining. 


at the close of the corresponding month a 
year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 63:2 during the first 
half and 64-7 during the second half of 
June, 1937, in comparison with ratios of 53-9 
and 55-1 during the corresponding periods of 
1936. The ratio of placements to each 100 
applications during the same periods were 
58:5 and 60-3 in comparison with 49-2 and 
51-4, respectively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
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vice throughout Canada during June, 1937, 
was 1,401, as compared with 1,501 in the 


_ preceding month and with 1,127 during June 
. of last year. 


The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 
ing the month under review was 2,189, in 
comparison with 2,329 in May and 2,067 in 
June, 1936. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,300, of which 942 
were in regular employment and 358 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,890 during 
the preceding month. Placements in June, 
1936, averaged 1,039 daily, consisting of 646 
placements in regular and 393 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of June, 1937, the offices 
of the Service referred 34,902 persons to posi- 
tions and effected a total of 33,794 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 24,484, of which 19,971 were 
of men and 4,518 were women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,310. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 25,628 for men and 10,783 for women, a 
total of 36,411, while applications for work 
totalled 56,903, of which 43,979 were from 
men and 12,924 from women. Reports for 
May, 1987, showed 36,016 positions available, 
55,881 applications made, and 33,351 place- 
ments effected, while in June, 1936, there 
were recorded 28,164 vacancies, 51,674 appli- 
cations for work and 25,958 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1 OP AT Gt PPA ee sehen nse GIICNOLA 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
W028 Soc Mee eet 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
NOD sph scctny: aes oh 260, 747 137, 620 398,367 
TO SO ere cornet wien ree 187, 872 180, 807 368, 679 
1G Ib a Sie 2 Se Sa 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
L932 F peek eee eee 153,771 198, 443 352, 214 
LOSS tee Glen ae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSAP is aoe Scaeiteo thes 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
TERS RE AS re RE 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
AGZGR cee. geome 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (5 months)....... 117,926 50, 637 168, 563 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of over 21 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Nova Scotia during 
June when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 61 per cent 
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in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were over 19 per cent 
less than in May, but nearly 64 per cent above 
June, 1936. With the exception of small 
declines in trade and transportation, all in- 
dustrial divisions showed gains in placements 
over June of last year, the largest increases 
being in construction and maintenance, in 
which there were 718 placements; in logging, 
where 114 placements were made, and in 
services, with 475 placements: of the latter, 
338 were of household workers. During the 
month 728 men and 107 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


New BruNSwIcK 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
New Brunswick during June, were over 18 
per cent better than in the preceding month 
and nearly 39 per cent in excess of the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of 18 per cent 
when compared with May and of nearly 45 
per cent in comparison with June, 1936. Ex- 
cept for a small reduction in the manufactur- 
ing industries, all groups showed increases in 
placements over June of last year. The 
largest gains were in logging and _ services. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 43; logging, 211; construction 
and maintenance, 75; trade, 39, and services, 
690, of which 496 were of household workers. 
There were 302 men and 122 women placed 
in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in the Province of Quebec during June 
were nearly 3 per cent less than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 48 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease of nearly 1 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but an 
increase of nearly 53 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1936. The increase in placements 
over June of last year was almost entirely 
made up of a gain in the highway division 
of construction and maintenance, as fairly 
substantial additions in manufacturing and 
farming were largely offset by declines in 
services and logging. Of the minor changes 
in all other groups, the majority showed im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were: manufacturing, 363; logging, 
131; farming, 213; construction and main- 
tenance, 2,647; trade, 108, and services, 2,205, 
of which 1,805 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 3,523 of men 
and 1,440 of women. 
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ONTARIO 


Positions offered through Employment 
Offices in Ontario during June were 12 per 
cent higher than in the preceding month 
and over 38 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of nearly 10 per cent when 
compared with May and of over 33 per cent 
in comparison with June, 1936. All industrial 
divisions participated in the substantial in- 
crease In placements over June of last year, 
the most important gains being in construction 
and maintenance, logging, services, manufac- 
turing and farming. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,020; log- 
ging, 1,836; farming, 2,656; transportation, 
169; construction and maintenance, 5,928; 
trade, 306, and services, 4,442, of which 2,648 
were of household workers. There were 
10,576 men and 1,582 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of nearly 7 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba during June, 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of 3 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments, however, were over 4 per cent higher 
than in May and over 20 per cent above 
June, 1936. The only change of importance 
in placements by industrial divisions, when 
compared with June of last year, was a gain 
in logging and accounted for the increase in 
the province as a whole. Of the changes in 
other groups, all of which were small, 5 
divisions showed declines and in 4 improve- 
ment was reported. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: logging, 382; farming, 401; 
construction and maintenance, 434, and ser- 
vices, 594, of which 446 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,220 men and 
237 women were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during June, was over 37 per 
cent greater than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 7 per cent less than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase of nearly 40 per cent in placements 
when compared with May, but a decline of 
9 per cent in comparison with June, 1936. 
Farm placements were less than during June 
of last year and largely accounted for the 
decline under this comparison. Small de- 
creases, however, were also reported in con- 
struction and maintenance and manufacturing, 
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but these were largely offset by increases in 
transportation, trade and services. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 72; farming, 388; construction and 
maintenance, 803, and services, 740, of which 
533 were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 1,101 of men and 375 of 
women. 


ALBERTA 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during June called for nearly 22 per 
cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 15 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of nearly 


21 per cent in comparison with May and of 


nearly 11 per cent when compared with June, 
1936. A reduction in farm placements was 
mainly responsible for the decline from June 
of last year, although small losses were also 
reported in transportation and services. Place- 
ments in manufacturing and fishing were 
slightly higher than during the corresponding 
month of last year. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 86; 
farming, 423; construction and maintenance, 
564, and services, 484, of which 314 were of 
household workers. There were 1,065 men 
and 300 women placed in regular employment. 


BriTIsH COLUMBIA 


During June, orders received at Employ- 
ment Offices in British Columbia called for 
over 23 per cent less workers than in the 


_ preceding month, but nearly 25 per cent more 


than during the corresponding month of last 
year. Similar percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both compari- 
sons. There was a substantial increase in 
placements in the highways division of con- 
struction and maintenance, when compared 
with June, 1936, which accounted for the 
gain for the province as a whole under this 
comparison. Minor improvement was also 
reported in mining, trade and farming. The 
only decline of importance was in logging, 
although small losses were also shown in manu- 
facturing and services. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included: manufacturing, 59; 
logging, 155; farming, 294; mining, 95; con- 
struction and maintenance, 2,090, and services, 
761, of which 508 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,456 men and 350 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1937, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
24,484 placements in regular employment, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1937 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Placed ligeee 
_ Offices Reported| Unfilled Regist ol: neterred)|— See tea fog mckis 
during | at end of bebe to r ti f eeicd 
ing : at end o perio 
period period period | Vacancies Regular | Casual period 1936 
INGVA SCOURS nus cancun tums 1,416 108 1,477 1,385 835 529 1,937 261 
Hialifan <cs00ts 12. fOr 728 39 795 693 465 228 | 1,239 35 
ew gow:. 2 Ee ee 6 2 3 301 57 292 207 
Sydney) cast olives 301 0 310 313 69 244 406 19 
New Brunswick..................... 1,105 17 1,117 1,695 424 671 1,140 194 
Chatham! Yi tes Seer carer ooeet ee 32 1 27 31 21 10 182 10 
a il 1l 7 4 283 19 
11 591 587 277 310 117 108 
3 488 466 119 347 558 57 
1,917 12,316 6,476 4,963 735 4,728 25893 
0 1,493 409 399 10 49 319 
13 1,198 794 759 20 250 483 
848 7,126 8,908 2,805 562 3,160 1,150 
7 143 42 26 14 [spe 44 Biba pie o kae 
0 1,470 500 296 650 885 
2 296 191 178 13 94 77 
147 458 416 341 12 143 283 
70 231 210 159 23 38 196 
"Ne ete eeghe abt 4,299 44,595 6,987 
2 6 31 § 
34 714 741 641 100 813 oe 
rem Wee Ree ee ee ee oe “* : t a : 2 oe 125 
IN eh ae ee ee re 35 345 
Geelohoac rigs «ls. oleae. ete 110 56 120 125 55 19 659 75 
Hanon CS. A eae ae ae 44 ; 1, i 962 657 298 3,949 309 
OMOLA 274s Setc.caree sicko a late teas ote 4 451 394 57 G97 callie tees heck 
aaeetan IPO TOISRENs a Slot hs Rha NS Ghetela Pacelli er ; ee Hees 768 714 54 616 267 
IUCNONEDS co. icles esas os ce ee tie 6 316 240 137 70 894 106 
Rendes DAN AE TI Ee IS or 699 98 866 696 480 175 1,510 441 
Nail amen | 2) | | | oe) eg 
Ostia. Rice, SOltL 20 od 527 0 631 523 79 444 1,014 88 
Ottawalece = cas) se ee ee 813 12 1,576 817 642 152 3,909 473 
Pembroke... ec.cs eke eee 374 0 541 363 243 120 66 123 
Peterborough). 105 ie. Ra eh 428 12 429 416 368 48 770 110 
PEPAPCOUE A eee eit tee 1,196 0 790 821 796 25 414 917 
a ees a ehoyedel aah w ciate ectarenzn cal 24) oe oe 4 a, oy a yy 
° ee ee ORS, O86 0°96). 8048) 6.00 58 Cre 301 O16) 0 6 6 
API Aieterofots: so aisitcatisisws oreo a eae ace 285 8 386 281 180 101 560 108 
Sault Ste. Marie 413 19 807 412 316 80 263 119 
Stratford 188 0 396 188 182 6 1,965 122 
Sudbury 559 20 1,069 523 473 50 650 91 
oe 774 39 15257 600 379 221 1,275 246 
Wane 3,876 390 ¢ 9,360 8,639 2,399 1,165 13,559 1,400 
Manitoba 792 46 968 773 469 304 6,092 281 
SAG seis ae | egret) cote gn nl’ etoey memmliiens « pibee ad anbamiai ge 
Winnipeg 1,453 52 2,646 1,781 1,386 394 14,384 993 
Sere mre ALES! |lvolimaso) 3:08b, |g taltOan| ted Aad inet Ob heteee enseeG 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford ie = - 7 a ai; 7 ai 
SEs Albert 287 22 293 257 221 36 161 129 
S ae 565 38 1,075 547 432 17 834 499 
Shag vinantar oo A a Fi 169 38 414 446 
6 42 34 139 102 
iA as ia a ae 125 60 65 12 81 
8 311 108 203 190 67 
cette epesisibialdycierete eisiel cio state) safateverstele Gree 1,737 59 3,875 1,684 1,365 319 9,340 1,595 
Drumheller 3 ctv Tee th SAMTRBL: | bah deaudlaeae al Racin eae 
ereeceeoeoeeeeeeee ° 63 
Piece 735 0 1,393 735 675 60 4,102 793 
Moricine ii ENESCO Se he ; 90 13 2 92 83 9 507 125 
British Coltunibia me palates aiehs Slisterohers 192 0 221 191 93 98 311 169 
5:5 ara ole sia slceicle Aeleter tec 3,548 37 5,580 3,599 1,806 1,725 6,505 1,505 
7 8 885 91 73 1 
2 232 228 199 29 279 327 
2 258 230 92 138 35 88 
0 266 113 67 46 303 32 
5 110 63 51 12 61 18 
2 179 160 166 Orn. Pap eebre Ll cess tee 
0 108 56 27 29 114 125 
18 3,019 1,926 854 1,018 5,028 524 
0 1,023 732 283 449 619 292 
3,269 56,903 34, 902 24,484 9,310 85,336 16,154 
; 606 43,979 25,330 19,971 5,190 73,567 11,464 
i 2,663 12,924 9,572 4,513 4,120 11,769 4,690 
a a ee ES EIT ees eee ees «SONAL lien 
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13,940 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,113 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 828 proceeding to centres 
within the same province as the dispatching 
office and 285 to other provinces. The re- 
duced transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents 
per mile with a minimum fare of $4, is granted 
by the railway companies to bona fide appli- 
cants at the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice who may wish to travel to distant em- 
ployment for which no workers are available 
locally. 

In Quebec during June the Hull office 
assisted in the dispatch of 15 bushmen to 
employment in the Pembroke zone. Business 
transacted by Ontario offices during June 
involved the issue of 697 reduced rate cer- 
tificates, 692 provincial and 5 interprovincial. 
The latter were issued to carpenters travelling 
from Sudbury to Rouyn. Within the prov- 
ince the Port Arthur office was responsible 
for the dispatch of 314 bush workers, 5 mine 
workers, 2 sawmill labourers, 2 hotel em- 
ployees, 1 airport superintendent and 1 cafe 
waitress; the Fort William office of 114 bush 
workers and 3 hotel employees, and the 
Sudbury office of 61 bushmen to various 
sections within their respective zones. To 
the Fort William zone also, 6 miners were 
transferred from Timmins. On certificates 
secured at Toronto, 80 bushmen and 1 butcher 
were conveyed to Timmins, 33 bushmen to 
North Bay, 20 bushmen and 1 millwright to 
Sudbury, and 1 bushman to Pembroke. The 
North Bay zone was the destination of 14 
bushmen travelling from Niagara Falls, 2 
bushmen from Windsor and 1 mine cook from 
St. Catharines. From North Bay 27 bush- 
men proceeded to Timmins, 2 cookees to 
Sudbury and 1 highway shovel operator to 
Sault Ste. Marie. The labour movement in 
Manitoba during June originated at Wuinni- 
peg and comprised the transfer of 278 persons, 
13 within the province and 265 to points out- 
side. The provincial transfers were all for 


the Winnipeg zone and included 4 mine 
workers, 4 highway construction workers, 4 
farm hands and 1 bushman. Of the persons 
travelling outside the province the Port 
Arthur zone received 252 bush workers, 2 
mine carpenters, 1 tractor operator, 2 cooks 
and 1 hotel employee; the Timmins zone 
4 carpenters, 1 cook and 1 cookee and the 
Yorkton zone 1 farm hand. Taking advan- 
tage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Saskatchewan during 
June one farm hand journeyed from Saskatoon 
to a point within the same zone. Reduced 
rate certificates granted in Alberta during 
June totalled 109, all provincial. Travelling 
from Edmonton to employment within the 
territory covered by that city office were 30 
fish company employees, 27 transportation 
workers, 15 highway construction workers, 8 
bridge construction workers, 7 hotel em- 
ployees, 6 bushmen, 4 miners, 2 farm hands, 
2 oil refinery workers, 1 blacksmith, 1 car- 
penter, 1 housekeeper, 1 cookee and 1 waitress. 
From Edmonton, in addition, one sawmill 
engineer was transported to Calgary. The 
Calgary office dispatched one farm hand within 
its own zone and one farm hand to Edmonton. 
British Columbia transfers at the reduced rate 
during June were 13 in number and entirely 
to provincial centres. Of these, 12 were 
effected by the Vancouver office which shipped 
1 mine labourer, 1 cook and 1 sawmill 
engineer to Kamloops, 1 hotel waitress and 
1 mine worker to Nelson, 1 mine cook to 
Prince George, 1 mine fireman to Penticton 
and 3 cafe employees, 1 hotel waitress and 
1 mine engineer within the Vancouver zone. 
To the Penticton zone, in addition, 1 farm 
hand was conveyed from Nelson. 

Of the 1,113 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced rate during June 
476 journeyed over the Canadian National 
Railways, 594 over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 383 over the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, 7 over the North- 
ern Alberta Railway, and 3 over the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During June, 1937 


The value of the building permits issued by 
58 cities during June was $6,013,668; this was 
an increase of $614,179 or 11-4 p.c., as compared 
with the May total of $5,399,489, and of 
$1,356,979 or 29-1 p.c. in comparison with 
June, 1936, when the authorizations amounted 
to $4,656,689. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first six months of the present year was $27,- 
981,322; this considerably exceeded the aggre- 


gate of $18,322,884 reported in the period 
January-June, 1936, being also much higher 
than in the first six months of other years 
since 1931. In spite of the important im- 
provement indicated as compared with any of 
the last five years, the 1937 total was substan- 
tially below the average of $59,239,708 recorded 
in the period January-June of the years, 1920- 
1936. While the wholesale prices of building 
materials have recently advanced, the index 
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for the first half of the present year was also 
below the seventeen-years’ average. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for June, 1937, showing that they had isssued 
more than 500 permits for dwellings valued at 
approximately $2,100,000 and for some 2,600 
other buildings, estimated to cost almost $3,- 
350,000. In May, authority was given for the 
erection of about 600 dwellings and 3,000 other 
buildings, valued at approximately $1,800,000 
and $3,200,000, respectively. 


Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia recorded increases in the 
value of the building permits issued during 
June as compared with the preceding month, 
the largest gain of $297,403 or 45-5 p.c. taking 
place in British Columbia. The remaining 
provinces showed declines, that of $95,244 or 
56-1 p.c. in Saskatchewan being most pro- 
nounced. 


As compared with June, 1936, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia registered increases, of which 
that in British Columbia was greatest, amount- 
ing to $454,718 or 91-5 p.c. In Prince Edward 
Island, Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan there 
were moderate reductions, the largest, of 
$35,470, being in the last-named. 


Each of the larger cities—Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver—recorded increases 
in the value of the permits issued as compared 
with May, 1937, and June, 1936. Among the 
other centres, the following also showed im- 
provement in each of these comparisons: Hali- 
fax, Saint John, Shawinigan Falls, Brantford, 
Chatham, Galt, Hamilton, Niagara Falls, York 
and East York Townships, Welland, Riverside, 
St. Boniface, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge, 
Kamloops, Prince Rupert and North Van- 
couver. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cites during June 
and in the first six months of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1926 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices of 
building materials in the first six months of 
the same years are also given. 








Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first six first six in first 
June months months six 
(1926=100) | months 
(1926 aver- 
age= 100) 
$ $ 
JO37HIe . 6,013,668] 27,981,322 35°5 94-9. 
19362-2405 4,656,689] 18,322,884 23-3 84-4 
1935¢-.5.- 5,104,855} 24,640,511 33°8 81-2 
L084 ee 2,411,460] 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 
19336 23:3. 3,589,204] 10,315,899 13-1 78-9 
19320..0.% 5,028,324) 24,341,044 30-9 76-8 
19S es. 8,593,958) 58,950,508 74-8 83-5 
19SOR- ce... 18,621,487] 85,413,985 108-4 95-0 
1929... 27,816,592] 124,609,267 158-2 99-2 
1928% 32 22,751,960} 102,036,987 129-6 95-9 
1O27 2 ee. 18,363,239] 80,842,719 102-6 96-0 
1926.20e= 18,718,050] 78,760,419 100-0 101-0 
YP ee 14,915,884) 65,899,717 83-7 103-1 
1924... 3h =; 13,967,006] 60,674,154 77-0 110-8 
192377, ae 14,286,252] 73,047,496 92-7 111-4 
1922 coats 17,052,582] 71,281,674 90-5 108-0 
MODUS csc: 14,240,934] 55,771,684 70:7 132-0 
IG205 A 14,113,794] 61,754,710 78-4 144-5 





The value of the building represented by 
the construction permits issued by 58 cities 
was 52-7 per cent greater than in 1936, and, 
as already mentioned, was also higher than 
in the same period in 1935, 1934, 1933 or 
1932. However, the aggregate for January- 
June in each of the last six years has been 
decidedly lower than in any other year since 
1920, being also much below the seventeen- 
years’ average. As compared with 1936, there 
has been an increase of 12:4 per cent in the 
index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, but the mean for the first half 
of 1937 is below the average for the period, 
1920-1936. 

The provincial totals for the first six months 
in the years 1933-1937 are shown in the follow- 
ing table. The aggregates in all provinces 
except Alberta were higher in 1937 than in 
1936; those in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatche- 
wan and British Columbia were also greater 
than in 1935, 1934 or 1933, while in Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta, the authorizations 
during the first six months of the present year 
were higher in value than in the same period 
of 1934 or 1933, but lower than in January- 
June, 1935. 


PROVINCIAL TOTALS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 CITIES IN FIRST HALF-YHAR, 1933-1937 








Provinces 1937 
Rrnce Waward: [olancie che saat epee eee oe: 101, 140 
NovaiScotiane 14,2. Lie Wet ko hak pe ee fie. 827,709 
New Brinswielet stay e948 oer et ee ee 287,946 
Quebec cen tes tate srk ete roe eee a 5,418, 784 
Ontario IS, TPL BE PRO Ee ee ee 13,905,621 
AWS hte) Ot: Rae CRE eR, eee te merinon HAM oe se 1,056, 913 
Saskatchewan? .:00%s + oii. Meera et eee ce eee 469, 005 
Alberta. .uf2.. yes pty tig. ts epg: ate arte 930,397 
British Columbia sacar Senter «cto velco one 4,988,807 


1936 


$ 
70,600 
597, 255 
85,011 
3,894,008 
7,883, 866 
664, 830 
238, 832 
1,095, 038 
3,095, 038 


1935 


$ 

96,325 
324, 295 
141,017 
5,873,941 
12,678,819 
2,355, 065 
233, 030 

1, 162,981 
1,775, 038 


1934 


$ 
47,100 
374,600 
210, 740 
2,462,677 
5,094, 136 
348,986 
209, 840 
585,785 
1,077,513 


1933 


$ 
41,900 
349, 865 
175, 288 
3,504, 039 
3,749,568 
434, 586 
393,904 
431,543 
1, 235, 206 


18,322,884 


24,640,511 


10,411,377 


10,315,899 
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The following shows the January-June aggregates for the four leading cities :— 
Cities 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Montreal. 8: ete ak ek 5 A ee es 3,923,810 2,297,855 4,421,415 1,607,905 3,164,191 
HOLONLO ahalete arereteis Gates okies folicko a SIRS 2c oo ees 4,219,155 3,166, 190 5,315,395 2,523,471 1,614, 038 
Winniper (2.20 Vi es 963,400 618, 100 2,262,450 298, 100 386, 550 
Viasiea aver tant. Slabs... 05 6: vine LE) 4,377, 055 3,050, 825 1,331,880 700, 094 932, 697 
Totaly eae. i AR ee 13,483,420 9,134,970 13,331,140 5,129,570 6,097,476 


The estimated value of the building repre- 
sented by the permits granted in each of these 
cities during the first six months of 1937 
exceeded that for the same period in 1936. 
The aggregates in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg were lower than in January-June, 
1935, while that in Vancouver was decidedly 
higher; in all cases, improvement was shown 
over 1934 and 1933. Approximately 48 per 


cent of the total value of the building permits 
issued by the 58 cities in the months, January- 
June, of the present year was reported by the 
four largest centres, as compared with some 
50 per cent in 1936. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 58 cities during 


. May and June, 1937, and June, 1936. The 35 


cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus *. 








ey SS EE eee ee eee 


Cities June 1937 | May 1937 | June 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown...... 16,600 48,625 26, 250 
Nova Scotia.......... 168,990 214,040 185,130 
Milalifaxis | sie 145,785 127,650 141, 855 
New Glasgow....... 8,755 5,015 15,300 
ROY CNOV: s wirtas alaeies 14,450 81,375 27,975 
New Brunswick..... 65,321 87,455 33,195 
Fredericton......... 16, 875 22,260 1,900 
WMONCEONG ¢ sce 6c 15,130 33,405 7,810 
*Saint John.......... 33,316 31,790 23,485 
Quebec. ........ 40.06 1,301,482 | 1,142,661 | 1,092,928 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
SNCUVE = Cee 931,575 741,630 610,358 
S@uebeGr ss ct saints 49,085 139,906 421,905 
Shawinigan Falls.... 181,700 43,735 6,110 
*Sherbrooke......... 88,750 96,690 26,625 
*Three Rivers....... 12, 022 32,750 5,405 
*Westmount.......... 38,350 87,950 22,525 
Ontario.............. 2,808,576 2,544,464 2,369,324 
Belleville ese 11,350 14,000 11,350 
SBrantiordesseene.s 34,055 16,089 19,910 
@hatham see 90,210 19,600 16,915 
*Fort William........ 22,470 132,745 51,925 
GEA IA Ra OND br eae 36,940 33,528 17,133 
“Guelph scaatecen oe 11,207 32,613 10,139 
SEVarmiil toniarcnas soe 279,500 135,105 166,325 
SIinestonse seer ce 14,306 150,956 36,124 
*iatcheners seus ee 48,568 91,438 58,896 
*icondoneaeren. eee 41,910 65,370 95,075 
Niagara Falls....... 113,804 6,890 24,030 
Oshawaranenr esse 5,905 19,410 12,965 
“Ottawass sec ees 294,495 180,505 300,474 
Owen Sound........ 855 , 060 23 , 725 
*Peterborough....... 43,559 40,238 46,084 
*PorteArthir: 240: 38,440 32,674 50,035 
eStratlord.w= se. en 6, 266 14,957 16,348 


Cities June 1937 | May 1937 | June 1936 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 52,870 242,105 29,570 
*St bhomaseacaedy ss 2,004 5,016 44,450 
SamMian (ot va 14, 680 21,280 10,435 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 39,375 59,910 32,555 
TMONORCOWwse hanes a 1,049,582 910,160 972,302 
York and East 
York Townships. 415,280 110,890 254, 295 
Welland %ayr.- 5... 41,173 24,094 11,493 
AWindsorseemccr fst 54,585 98,680 42,575 
Riverside......... 22,550 TiS 2,750 
WOOUStOCKeC as oan 22,687 75,976 11,446 
Manitoba............ 357, 858 308, 260 157, 299 
sBrandongerce scons 3,275 2,975 9,275 
St. Boniface......... 24, 533 17,085 16,074 
*Winnipeg. 0... 20.04. 330,050 288,200 131,950 
Saskatchewan....... 74,645 169,889 110,115 
*Moose Jaw.......... 10,155 25, 653 3,610 
FRecina tet cise. 3 2, 50,275 119,601 44,820 
*Saskatoon’:. dose cy.s or 14,215 24,635 61,685 
Alber tantn nd. ccusie: « 268, 482 229, 784 185,452 
+@algary.s. arden 129,392 102,111 86,437 
“Hammonton: oss. ces 111,300 107,150 74,390 
Lethbridge......... 27,375 18, 863 24,400 
Medicine Hat....... 41 1,660 225 
British Columbia... 951,714 654,311 496,996 
ESAMOODSEa cece eee 6,04 2,650 5,530 
Nanaimo........... 31,385 31,420 24,548 
*New Westminster... 38, 230 63,350 48,050 
Prince Rupert....... 10,654 2,845 1,755 
*Vancouver.......... 827,955 509,710 378,895 
North Vancouver. 6,070 230 3, 834 
eVictoriauthen ste. BY WAGs 44,106 34,384 
Total—58 cities..... 6,013,668 | 5,399,489 | 4,656,689 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,868,502 | 4,823,288 | 4,101,671 








Appointment of New Brunswick Fair Wage 
Board 


On August 5, Premier Dysart announced the 
appointment of a New Brunswick Fair Wage 
Board comprised of the following: Chairman, 
A. B. McKinnon, C. Allan, Beatleay, Saint 
John; Frank H. Killespie, Moncton; Raymond 
Roy, Dalhousie; Roy W. Cameron, Frederic- 
ton; and John §. MacKinnon, Saint John, 
secretary. 


42714—5 


Premier Dysart said that the new board 
would begin to function immediately, a fair 
wage officer, Horace R. Pettigrove having been 
actively engaged in this work during the past 
year. The Premier said that the information 
which the fair wage officer had collected and 
the achievements to his credit would materially 


assist the new board in its work. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of 
July was reported by the Superintendents of 
the Employment Service to be as follows:— 

In the Maritime provinces farmers were 
busy with hay making and crops were ad- 
vancing rapidly. Pulpwood cutting was still 
carried on on a large scale with pulpwood 
cutters in demand. Heavy shipments of deal 
were also being made to the overseas market. 
Both off-shore and in-shore fishing was fair, 
the season for salmon having been a very 
good one. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated from two to six days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
worked from two and a half to six days, 
with one colliery idle. Manufacturing was 
active, many plants were working to capacity 
and in some instances were operating double 
shifts. Some idleness, however, was reported 
in the iron and steel industry. A number of 
private homes were under construction, which 
provided employment in the building trades. 
Street paving and road work were also pro- 
gressing favourably. Transportation, by rail 
and water, both freight and passenger, was 
extremely heavy. Trade was brisk and the 
demand for women domestics steady. 

Farmers in the province of Quebec were 
busy haying. Logging, however, was some- 
what slacker, but mining showed improvement, 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows:— 
Sherbrooke—Great activity prevailed in the 
silk mills and clothing industry, all vacancies 
being filled. Normal improvement, also, was 
indicated for steel mills, tool factories, machine 
shops and other plants of that type, but a 
decrease was noted in structural steel; Mon- 
treal—Metal industries were not so fully em- 
ployed as a result of decreased railway opera- 
tions and textiles also were slack; clothing, 
tobacco, boot and shoe factories, however, 
were active; Quebec City—Manufacturing 
plants were very busy, while in the Lake 
Saint John district and at Chicoutimi paper 
mills and aluminum factories were operating 
at full capacity. A substantial increase was 
noted, likewise, both in building and highway 
operations and these, with unemployment 
relief projects under way, provided work for 
a great number of men. ‘Transportation was 
heavy and trade showed improvement. The 
demand for female domestics in some districts 
exceeded the supply of capable workers avail- 
able; the call for cooks, maids and char- 
women showing a substantial increase, 

The demand for harvesters in Ontario was 
good, with no difficulty experienced in filling 


requirements, but men who would hire out 
on a monthly basis were not so easy to obtain. 
Wages ranged from $20.00 to $35.00 per month 
and $1.00 to $2.50 per day during haying 
and harvesting, Logging was somewhat 
slacker, as the peeling season was about com- 
pleted, but some skilled and unskilled men 
were placed with the sawmills. Mining was 
active, with a fair call for experienced miners. 
Manufacturing remained fairly steady, little 
change being noted except that caused by 
seasonal conditions. Canning factories were 
exceptionally busy, while motor plants had 
reached the end of the 1937 production of 
cars and in some localities had closed down. 
Companies interested in the manufacture of 
woollen products reported an upturn in 
business in preparation for fall and winter 
trade. Building construction was progressing 
favourably and highway construction and rail- 
way maintenance absorbed many men. At - 
Sarnia, the demand for mechanics and marine 
help was very good, with a number of orders 
listed and filled for that class of employment. 
Trade was good. In the Women’s Department 
numerous calls were received for hotel and 
restaurant workers, as well as for experienced 
household help, both for city and farm. Day 
work was only fair, for many employers were 
out of town. Tourists camps and two-week 
fishing parties also created a slight call for 
male cooks in the vicinity of North Bay, 
There was no great demand for harvesters 
in any section of the West, though varied 
reports from all three prairie provinces came 
in regarding crop conditions. In Manitoba, 
favourable weather prevailed. A few sections 
had received rains of varying intensity, with 
some damage from hail. Rust was still an 
important factor and was reported to be 
making gains in the Southern, Central and 
South-Western areas. Cutting of early barley 
and wheat was under way, but was not yet 
general and a few orders for harvest help 
had been received, with wages averaging $1.50: 
per day. A preliminary survey of this province 
indicated that large numbers of Saskatchewan 
residents had come in search of employment, 
thereby substantially reducing the amount of 
work for Manitoba farm hands, In Saskat- 
chewan, the weather had been seasonally 
warm, with occasional light showers, which 
were keeping the country green and helping 
out the pasture problem to some extent, but 
in many sections the hay crop was a complete 
failure and numerous farmers had gone to 
Manitoba to put up hay for fodder there, 
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while others applied for transportation to 
Ontario. A few outlying districts reported 
good crops, but, in the majority of instances, 
wheat was poor and few extra men would be 
required for harvesting. In Alberta, the 
weather had been showery and crops showed 
steady improvement, with a good yield of the 
coarser grams and fodder assured. In the 
vicinity of Lethbridge, it was estimated that 
some of the irrigated land would yield about 
fifty bushels to the acre. Very little harvest- 
ing in this province had been started yet, 
as farmers were reluctant to hire men until 
actually needed, Logging throughout the 
three provinces was fair. Building construction 
consisted mostly of alterations and erection 
of small buildings and roadwork continued. 
A number of students also were placed in the 
new Forestry Training camps. Mining and 
trade were quiet and manufacturing un- 
changed. Female applicants for casual work 
were generally in excess of vacancies, but in 
the farm, country and hotel group, the situa- 
tion was reversed, as there was a pronounced 
scarcity of experienced help available for 
this class of employment. 


A fair demand for farm hands existed in 
British Columbia, with the supply about equal. 
Rain had helped the grain and small fruit 
was plentiful, but no call existed for extra 
orchard help. Nearly all logging camps and 
sawmills were working full time, although, 
at Nanaimo, weather conditions and fire 
hazard had caused a number of camps to 
close down temporarily. Some difficulty was. 
experienced in getting skilled men for saw- 
mills. Mining remained steady, with a sur- 
plus of men in all camps. Manufacturing was 
unchanged. Building construction showed im- 
provement; much of the work done, however, 
was alterations and repairs, with few large 
contracts under way. MDry-docks and ship- 
yards at Prince Rupert were active, with the 
water-front also busy there, as well as at 
Vancouver and Victoria. Trade reported in- 
creased sales, Numerous applicants in the 
Women’s Division were placed in hotel and 
cafe work, both locally and non-locally, but 
casual jobs for charwomen were fewer, owing 
to families being away from the city on 
holidays, 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


1 eBE British Ménistry of Labour Gazette, 
July, 1937, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 


Employment at June 21 showed a sub- 
stantial improvement as compared with May 
24. The improvement extended to most in- 
dustries but was greatest in building and 
public works contracting, the boot and shoe, 
cotton, wool textile, and hosiery industries, 
textile bleaching, dyeing, etc., iron and steel 
and tinplate manufacture, general engineering, 
ship building and repairing, metal goods manu- 
facture, certain food manufacturing industries, 
the distributive trades, road transport, the 
fishing industry, and hotel, boarding house, 
etc., service. There was also a seasonal im- 
provement in agriculture. On the other hand, 
there was an increase in the numbers tem- 
porarily stopped in the coal mining industry, 
mainly due to the suspension of work on 
June 21 at a number of pits in connection 
with the annual demonstration of the York- 
shire Mine Workers’ Association referred to 
below. There was some decline in the tailor- 
ing industry. 

It is estimated that at June 21, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
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persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,517,000. This was 130,000 
more than at May 24, 1937, and 584,000 
more than at June 22, 1936. 


Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at June 21, 1937 (in- 
cluding those temporarily stopped), was 10:3, 
as compared with 10-9 at May 24, 1937, and 
12-8 at June 22, 1936. In Great Britain the 
percentage at June 21, 1937, was 10-0, as com- 
pared with 10-7 at May 24, 1937, and 12-6 
at June 22, 1936. 


At June 21, 1937, the numbers of persons on 
the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,088,866 wholly unem- 
ployed, 199,800 temporarily stopped, and 
67,932 normally in casual employment, mak- 
ing a total of 1,856,598. This was 94,732 less 
than a month before, and 346,078 less than 
a year before. The total was made up of 
1,085,614 men, 29,612 boys, 209,441 women, 
and 31,931 girls. The numbers temporarily 
stopped at June 21, 1937, included approxi- 
mately 27,000 persons who had registered as 
unemployed as a result of pit stoppages due 
to the annual demonstration on that day of 
the Yorkshire Mine Workers’ Association, 
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The unemployment figures for June 22, 1936, 
were influenced in the same way. 

The total of 1,356,598 persons on the regis- 
ters at June 21, 1937, included 582,619 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit 
(of whom 2,341 had applications authorized 
for payment of unemployment allowances in 
supplementation of benefit), 51,498 claimants 
whose position under the conditions relating 
to contributions paid and benefit received 
had not been determined, and 4,717 persons 
disqualified for short periods from receiving 
benefit (of whom 1,577 had _ applications 
authorized for payment of unemployment 
allowances). There were also 572,580 persons 
(not included in any of the foregoing classes) 
with applications authorized for unemploy- 
ment allowances, 735 persons with applications 
for unemployment allowances under con- 
sideration, and 144,449, other persons, of whom 
25,636 were juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at June 21, 1937, was 
1,423,439, as compared with 1,519,260 at May 
24, 1937, and 1,766,372 at June 22, 1936. f 


United States 


According to a statement issued by Frances 

Perkins, Secretary of Labor, it is estimated 
that approximately 46,000 fewer workers were 
employed in June than in May and weekly 
payrolls decreased $2,100,000 in the combined 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing indus- 
tries survey monthly by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
- Between June, 1936, and June, 1937, it is 
éstimated that nearly 1,400,000 workers have 
been returned to employment in these com- 
bined industries. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Factory employment declined 1:1 per cent 
from May to June and payrolls decreased 
2-3 per cent over the month interval. These 
decreases were partially due to labour dis- 
putes in the blast furnace-steel works-rolling 
mill industry. 

The decrease of 1-1 per cent in factory 
employment indicates a decrease of approxi- 
mately 89,000 wage earners over the month 
interval. Decreases in factory employment 
between May and June have been shown in 
9 of the preceding 18 years for which data 
are available and payrolls have decreased in 
10 instances. The June, 1937, index of factory 
employment (101-2) is, with the exception of 
the two immediately preceding months, the 
maximum recorded in any month since 
November, 1929. The June payroll index 
(102-8) is also, with the exception of the 


two preceding months, the highest level regis- 
tered since November, 1929. Comparisons 
with June, 1936, indicate an employment gain 
of 12-3 per cent, or more than 900,000 workers, 
over the year interval, and a rise of 26°8 
per cent, or nearly $44,100,000, in weekly 
payrolls. 

Thirty-eight of the 89 separate manufac- 
turing industries surveyed reported gains in 
employment. The non-durable goods group 
reported a slightly larger decline than the 
durable goods industries, largely because of 
seasonal recessions in a number of important 
branches. 

Employment in the durable goods group 
decreased 1:0 per cent from May to June 
and the non-durable goods group showed a 
decline of 1:1 per cent. Comparisons of em- 
ployment in these two groups in June, 1937, 
with June, 1936, show gains of 16-9 per cent 
in the durable goods group and 8:0 per cent 
in the non-durable goods group. The June 
level of employment in the durable goods 
group was 0-9 per cent below the index base 
average (1923-25— 100), while in the non- 
durable goods group, the employment index 
was 3:6 per cent higher than in the index 
base period. For every thousand workers 
employed in each of these groups in the index 
base period there were 1,036 wage earners 
employed in the non-durable goods group in 
June, 1937, and 990 in the durable goods 
group. 

Wage-rate increases to factory wage earners 
were reported in substantial numbers, a pre- 
liminary tabulation showing wage-rate in- 
creases over the month to 160,000 workers 
in the reporting establishments. 


Non-MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Employment gains were shown in 13 of 
the 16 non-manufacturing industries surveyed. 
The declines in the remaining three non- 
manufacturing industries (wholesale trade, 
year-round hotels, and brokerage) combined 
with the decrease in factory employment, 
were sufficient to offset the gains shown in 
anthracite and bituminous coal mining, metal 
mining, quarrying and non-metallic mining, 
crude petroleum producing, public utilities, 
retail trade, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, 
insurance, and private building construction. 

The combined 16 non-manufacturing in- 
dustries showed a net gain of approximately 
43,000 workers over the month interval. The 
largest gain in number of employees (18,000) 
was in retail trade establishments. Seasonal 
gains in the laundry and dyeing and cleaning 
industries resulted in an increase of nearly 
10,000 workers. The net gain in the 5 indus- 
tries comprising the mining group was nearly 
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6,000 employees. Employment in the private 
building construction industry showed a fur- 
ther gain in June (2-8 per cent) and electric 
light and power and manufactured gas com- 
panies reported a gain of 2:2 per cent. The 
decreases 1n the non-manufacturing industries 
in which declines were reported over the 
month interval were 3-2 per cent in brokerage, 
0-8 per cent in year-round hotels, and 0:5 
per cent in wholesale trade. 

The increases in employment in a number 
of the non-manufacturing industries raised 
the June levels to the maximum registered in 
recent years. Employment in the metalliferous 
mining industry reached the highest level 
since July, 1930. In the electric light and 
power and manufactured gas industry, employ- 
ment was above that of any month since July, 
1931. Employment in dyeing and cleaning 
establishments was higher than that of any 
month over the preceding six years for which 
records are available. In the general merch- 
andising group of retail stores, composed of 
department, variety, general merchandising 
stores and mail order houses, the June, 1937, 
level was above the June levels of 1929 and 
succeeding years. 


Wholesale and Retail Trade—A slight reces- 
sion in employment from May to June was 
shown by reports received from 13,265 whole- 
sale trade establishments employing 261,885 
workers in June, 1937. The decrease of 0:5 
per cent in number of workers was coupled 
with a gain of 0:2 per cent in weekly pay rolls. 
Among the more important. branches of whole- 
sale trade in which employment gains were 
reported were lumber and building materials 
(3:0 per cent), petroleum and _ petroleum 
products (1:3 per cent), groceries and food 
specialties, food products, and hardware (0-6 
per cent each), chemicals, drugs and _ allied 
products (0-5 per cent), machinery, equipment 
and supplies, and automotive products (0-4 
per cent each). While gains in employment 
were noted in 21 of the 33 branches of whole- 
sale trade surveyed, the sharp seasonal reces- 
sions of 19-4 per cent in the farm products 
group and 16:4 per cent in the assemblers and 
country buyers group combined with smaller 
losses in several other lines of wholesale trade 
resulted in a net decline in employment in 
this industry. 

Employment in retail trade establishments 
showed a further gain in June, according to 
reports received from approximately 44,000 
establishments employing more than three 
quarters of a million workers. The gain of 
0-5 per cent in employment from May to June 
continues the succession of gains which have 
been shown each month since February of 
this year. Increases were general in the various 


groups of retail businesses surveyed. The 
important. group of general merchandising 
establishments which includes department, 
variety, and general merchandising stores and 
mail order houses, showed a gain of 0:6 per 
cent in employment over the month interval. 
A seasonal expansion of 2-7 per cent in 
employment was reported by coal-wood-ice 
dealers and drug stores reported a gain of 1-9 
per cent. Other lines of retail trade reporting 
employment gains from May to June were 
jewellery (1 per cent), automotive (0°7 per 
cent), and apparel and food (0°3 per cent 
each). Furniture stores reported a slight 
decline of 0-1 per cent and dealers in lumber 
and building materials reported 0°3 per cent 
fewer employees. 


Public Utulittes —Gains in employment from 
May to June were reported in each of the 
three public utility industries surveyed. 
Electric light and power and manufactured 
gas companies reported a rise of 2-2 per cent, 
continuing the series of increases which have 
been reported since February and raising the 
June employment index (96:4) to the 
maximum recorded since July, 1931. Tele- 
phone and telegraph companies reported a 
gain (0:9 per cent). In the electric railroad 
and motor-bus operation and maintenance 
industry, employment rose 0-2 per cent. 


Service Industries —Three of the 5 industries 
included in this group reported gains in 
employment from May to June. A seasonal 
gain of 4 per cent in dyeing and cleaning 
plants raised the June employment index 
(92-2) above the level of any month in the 
preceding six years for which data are avail- 
able. Laundries also reported a_ seasonal 
expansion in number of workers (3-7 per 
cent). Insurance companies reported a smal] 
gain, 0-2 per cent. Brokerage establishments 
reported a drop of 3:2 per cent over the 
month interval, and year-round hotels showed 
a decline of 0°8 per cent. In the latter 
industry, the decrease was due largely to 
reduced operations resulting from labour 
disputes in San Francisco and Kansas City. 


Mining Industries —Each of the 5 branches 
of the mining industry surveyed showed gains 
in employment from May to June. Crude 
petroleum producing firms reported an increase 
of 2-4 per cent in employment over the 
month interval. Metalliferous mines absorbed 
additional workers in June, the gain of 1-2 
per cent continuing the virtually unbroken 
succession of employment increases which 
have been reported each month since July, 
1935. Employment in bituminous coal mines 
increased 0:4 per cent from May to June and 
quarries and non-metallic mines also reported 
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a gain of 0-4 per cent. The general level of 
employment in the anthracite mining industry 
showed slight change from May to June. 
The gain of 0:2 per cent was, however, 
coupled with an increase of 14:7 per cent in 
weekly pay rolls. While many workers in 
this industry were returned to jobs in June 
following the settlement of labour difficulties, 
this increase was virtually offset by the closing 
down of a number of mines which were active 
in the preceding month. 


Private Building Construction —Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
increased 2-8 per cent between May and June, 
and pay-rolls rose 3:1 per cent, according to 
reports received from 8,942 contractors employ- 
ing 121,124 workers in June. Compared with 
June, 1936, employment in this industry shows 
a gain of 10-2 per cent over the year interval, 
and pay-rolls show an increase of 26-2 per 
cent. The reports supplied by the co-operating 
contractors relate to employees engaged in 
erecting, altering, and repairing private build- 
ings and do not include projects financed by 
Public Works Administration or Reconstruc- 
tion Finance ‘Corporation funds or regular 
appropriations of the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 


Pusitic EMPLOYMENT 


Employment on projects financed by The 
Works Program decreased during June. 
Approximately 2,722,000 employees were work- 
ing on projects financed by this program, a 
decrease of 297,000 compared with the number 
employed in May. Of the total number of 
workers engaged on the program 2,023,000 
were working on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration. Total pay- 
roll disbursements for the month amounted to 
$126,908,000. The value of material orders 
placed was $37,986,000. 

There was virtually no change in the number 
of workers employed on construction projects 
financed from funds provided by the Public 
Works Administration. In June employment 
totalled 206,000, of which approximately 37,000 
were engaged on Federal projects financed by 
funds provided by the National Industrial 
Recovery Act, 27,000 on non-Federal N.I.R.A. 
projects, and 142,000 on non-Federal projects 
financed from funds provided by the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935 and 
1936. Pay-roll disbursements during June on 
all projects financed by the Public Works 
Administration were $16,586,000. The value of 
materials for which orders were placed during 
the month totalled approximately $31,879,000. 

During June, 324,000 workers were employed 
on emergency conservation work (Civilian 
Conservation ‘Corps), a decrease of 25,000 


compared with the preceding month. Of the 
total number of workers engaged on this 
program in June, 271,000 were enrolled workers; 
7,000, reserve officers; 2,000, educational 
advisers; and 44,000, supervisory and technical 
workers. Pay-roll disbursements for all 
workers totalled $16,084,000. 

More than 175,000 workers were engaged on 
construction projects financed from regular 
governmental appropriations in June, an 
increase of 15,000 compared with the preceding 
month. Pay-roll disbursements totalled 
$16,418,000. This was an increase of over 
$1,139,000 compared with $15,279,000 in May. 
Material orders placed in June were valued at 
$18,879,000. 

The number of employees working on the 
construction and maintenance of roads financed 
wholly from State funds was 168,000, a decrease 
of more than 8,000 compared with the number 
employed in May. The increase in employ- 
ment on new road construction was more than 
offset by decreases in employment on mainten- 
ance work. In June, 19,000 workers were 
employed on the construction of new roads and 
149,000 on repairing and maintaining roads. 
Pay-rolls for both types of work amounted to 
$11,070,000. 





Immigration to Canada during 1937 


The Department of Mines and Resources, 
Immigration Branch has issued figures show- 
ing immigration to Canada for the six months 
ended June 30, 1937. The total number of 
immigrants entering the Dominion during that 
period was 6,827 compared with 5,252 in the 
corresponding period of 1936 or a 30 per cent 
increase. Immigrants of British origin in- 
creased 23-8 per cent, 1,129 entering Canada 
compared with 912 during the first six months 
of 1936; immigrants of northern European 
extraction (Belgium, Danish, French, Dutch, 
etc-) numbered 619 compared with 400 for the 
same period in 1936. Other races accounted 
for 2,479 immigrants in the first six months of 
1937, an increase of 36:9 per cent over the 
1,811 in this classification who came to Canada 
in the first six months of 19386. Twenty-six 
hundred immigrants came from the United 
States during the period, an increase of 22:1 
per cent. 

Classified according to sex, of the total num- 
ber of immigrants entering Canada during the 
first six months of 1937, there were 1,764 adult 
males, 2,724 adult females and 2,839 children 
under eighteen. Classified according to oc- 
cupations, 1,824 belonged to the farming class, 
242 to the labouring class, 391 were mechanics, 
563 in the trading class, 39 in the mining class, 
312 female domestic servants; while 3,456 were 
classified as “other classes.” 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. — 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-hours per week, except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in case of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 


The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current’ wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
fro the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour 
is vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim therefor 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract 1s made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


Contract 2 Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Erection of a stone monument to Robert 
Cavelier de La Salle at Lachine, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, the National Granite Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 30, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $4,818.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths)... seen ke cee $0 60 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Gementifinishers'>.. 22. eee ee 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
BLOTS OLEAN. su cateniieehseinaee 0 65 8 44 
Gas. or electric........... 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 44 
Crane operator (gas. or elec.)....... 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.)....... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driversyee se ak Fo eee 0 40 8 44 
Drill runners), c.t see ee eee 0 50 8 44 
IGA OUTLETS Seeercre meet ere cate 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Mand’) tons sce tees eee oe 1 45 8 44 
SONS reas een aoa ae 1 95 8 44 
A ’CONS fades draperies Cee Reis are ee 2 45 8 44 
DICONS Meek eee eee ee Te ee eee 2 95 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 50 8 44 
Pumpmen ts. cease cosceeee 0 50 8 44 
Stonecutters:' Ae. ee a eee 0 75 8 44 
Stonemasonsicn.nwmsie eectlsien eee 0 90 8 44 
Stonemason’s helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Watchimenters: eet eae oe 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Renewal of the heating plant and incinerator 
at the Miuilitary Hospital, Cogswell Street, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. W. F. 
Bedwin, Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 
15, 1937. Amount of contract, $5,295.00. A fair 
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wages scneduie was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths sire sc sects ssc ok: $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 45 8 44 
Bricklayer and hollow tilelayer. . 0 97% 8 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayer’s helper 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
@ement fimshersseeeees ook 0 60 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. Orono 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
IDTIVEr eat entree iilé wo cates ba 0 40 8 44 
Electrician (inside wireman)....... 0 80 8 44 
Habourcrsmeee tet cee meee sk Pere 0 40 8 44 
WgtHers me cal emma tees «sane oe 0 60 8 44 
Machinistsiet® ait fete. sits es. 0 70 8 44 
PRainters(spray) eres foe ane eo 0 65 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
RIGSCELOTS ee aetna sls sey sets 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material.............. 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Watchanarc: ane ne soo slende 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supplying and laying roofs on certain build- 
ings at Wellington Barracks, Halifax, NS. 
Name of contractors, James Donohue Limited, 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, July 17, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $1,847.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract for the 
laying of the roofs as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacks this. sweeeehe hee «a hee $0 70 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Drivers sree ee oe eee 
Driver, borse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
IEA DOULETS iter: Serene. «, cteente 
Motor truck driversiv.e. ss. iee 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


Lands? tone Were nen kes. woe aoe 

SHLONS cer otic Co eet. sc cee 44 
ANSONSH len. kek ee aoa oe cee 44 
DACOTS and see renee anaes 5/6 heehee 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Roofers—composition.............. 
Roofers—felt and gravel........... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Watclmen’, ostsehctcttiesr is scieho tes 


_ 
~ 
or 

le oe oe oe oe oe oe ohe oe 2) GO 00 00 CO &H CO 00 00 
nS 
cs 


ooocoonwnnre 
WAT PoATO RO 
CrO Or Or oe or or 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and installation of kitchen equipment 
in the Barrack Block at the Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, at Rockcliffe, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, Lagasse & Mantha Ltee., Ot- 
tawa. Date of contract, July 28, 1937. Amount 
of contract. $7,910.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract for the installation 
work as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... $0 83 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
HIGCtricians Is tee fone enon ee 0 70 8 44 
Labourers. 4.98.00 beet etc 0 40 8 44 
IPAINbERsy 44.) o cide «foe EES a Tees 0 65 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a Central Heating Plant 
Building at the R. C. A. F. Station at Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, H. Dagenais, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $36,100.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
Blaeksmiths),, She ONS i. cc. eee 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ hel- 
pers (tempering and mixing mor- 
CAN) EM hc eee cee oonaee es 0 45 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


IDTIVETS ate hod Ska cine ci eee 


Driver, team and wagon............ 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Engineers on steel erection......... 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
single or double drums........... 
three or more drums............. 
Miremen, Stavlonany.... sa-ceutus ew ais 
Hoist operators—gas. or elec....... 
OO OUECES i tiaae euaracefctueatcheuaeias acc 
Pat Mersin talc csi scan oi grassee 


ocoooooocooo ocoooocoecj7e]o 
oO 
o 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Hee 
or 
00 CO 00 00 CO CO GO GO CO GO 00 CO CO 00 CO CO GO CO GO CO 00 GO C0 CO co CO 
_ 
_ 


IM ABSATTON SEA on. eaae eatin ee 1 45 44 
DELOUG He aio rect ar sacicoere ore cient eae 1 95 44 
AGUONS Gres x Sick ia shew cate wre selena. 2 eee 2 45 44 
DRCOTA MIRE stele Sale nines ouwielom erate 2 95 44 
Ornamental iron workers..........- 60 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 60 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Plasterers. ese cei oe etme: $0 80 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

AMIXING IMALCTIAL) oo ys ee waa Gos 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 


Steam shovel cramemen............ 


j=) 
~I 
o 
co CO 00 00 CO CO G0 CO 00 00 CO 00 00 GO CO CO lo) 
— 
ts 


Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 44 
Sbonecubversien ce soudses ese eee 0 75 44 
SPONEMIHSOSH torre co ckaee te criehel eee es 0 90 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 
and mixing mortar)............0. 0 45 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 90 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assign- 
ed to help tradesmen).......... 0 45 44 
Wa tCh meni tunic desc ons mente 0 35 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of structural steel at the 
Royal Canadian Air Force Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, John T. Hepburn 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 23, 
19387. Amount of contract, $6,225.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows :—- 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WM TY VOLS oy alos tps 5'0 ul adh sa euatien ese $0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. orelectric.... 0 50 8 44 
Tua OUTETS nee COs es eee ee oes 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
dan 2itOns = tae. ke es cae cies 1 45 8 44 
GHtONS Mite, Mae Ue eV AU lel 1 95 8 44 
(Painterse 8 a.) Re as PELL ies ele 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Watebmen Medecine. haan eee 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or curren’ 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
cule 44 ber week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 

nis wor 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment and Supplies.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of July, 1937, for the 
manufacture and repair of various classes of 
equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
cluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractors 


Folding tables and forms..... Reverb tele Ltd., Hanover, Ont. 

Oilskin) coats. RWG... a2 two F. Creaser Co., Ltd., La 
ee N.S. 

White'shirts$..gee es occche Cluett Peabody Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Drab serge jackets........... 8. 8. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
nt. 

Drab serge jackets........... Workmen Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. P.Q. 

Steel barrels, 175 gall......... Sorel Mechanical Shops Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. 

Q. F. cartridge clips.......... Robert Mitchell Co. eeehitas 
Montreal, P.Q. 

TOOMS ne tote cea Ae hs aca Gray-Bonney Tool Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Forged steel bars............. Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 
ducts Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

INavalijerseys. ss ioc. cee ee Regent Knitting Mills Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Khaki stockings.............. Morey, Mills Ltd., Hamilton, 

‘Boota eee ssa Rees eee alle OM M. Cote Ltd., St. 


Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
J. J. Turner &-: Sons Ltd., 


Marquee tents..............-- 
Peterborough, Ont. 


Blue serge jackets............ Workman Uniform Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Tent pins, medium........... McDonell & Conyers Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Tent pins; small o.2ea. eek Green Valley Lumber Co., 


Eastview, Ont. 
Steel shell exploder containers|Canadian Lift Truck Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Fuse hole plugs............... Robert Mitchell Co. pred Baste bs 
Montreal, P.Q. 
TrovylqeeN 21s.) een. «oto ns Canadian Industries Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 
oe Air Chute Co., Ltd., 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 
Steel Billets for manufacture|Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 
of shell. ducts Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Steel Forgings for Shell....... Canadian Tube & Steel Pro- 
ducts Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Spare parts for parachutes.. 


Bandoliers::f des th isiseraatetes 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aurcraft. 


Complete overhaul and modification of Wasp 
series C. engine. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Ltd., Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q. Date of contract, July 20, 1987. 
Amount of contract, $1,340.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine Assembly— 
tte rn (ACh a) hue mea ee. thal: $ Hours not 
Bitters helper (AGH!) 15... . 402%. more than 
Machinist siaun asattts cieken.s sates e 48 per week 
Machinist’s helper............... 
Machine operators............... 
Sandblastors esate os. ce eas.. 
A DOU LOLS ME nae riile.« iccicee» 
Airframe construction and Assembly 
Lote Sit ANGE IN al clacton) eee 
Tver syne periCArU ew. Weta). 
Machinists: eeosmocche «occ daetn 


Machinist’s helper............... 
Machine operator................ 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 
Woodworker’s helper............ 


Welderschelpernmndaaes. ol ose 
(BE CETICIAN Gamerie meray |< oid ashes 
Electrician’s helper.............. 
Painter.and: doper:2rcek~ sesh es 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 
Fabric worker—female........... 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 
Whholsterers sae eon 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 
Sand blastoma eveen cee «aoe 


Hrector’s helperss.2..... oe oe. 
Sheet metal worker.............. 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 
RUIVtLETSU Aes ee hae ite es Sataoe « 
Rivetters’ helpers.s, 2.5...20.0; 


cooocoocooocoooooooocoecooocococecne cooooo°oo 
POR DP.WORPOTIWHE POR ODPEODEHDIUR DED ICES eS Es 
SOCCOCSCANnenooonenoocooocone0o TKNoone 


Apprentices to fitters, machnists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age); 


LITA EEN PS ARR, SES ce Sherr ei $0 20 
NEY CAN Mem ares ofe)o.sc see 0 25 
SLOGVCA Terese eae.) ck a sie 8 Ss 0 35 


Nortze.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
No more than one apprentice to be employed to each five 
journeymen. 


Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mk. IV Engine. 
Name of contractors, Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 30, 1937. Amount of contract, $1,694.70. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was inserted 
in this contract also. 


Construction of seven Fleet Trainer Air- 
frames. Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft 
Ltd., Fort Erie, Ont. Date of contract, July 2, 
1937. Amount of contract, $34,398.00. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also inserted in 
this contract. 


Complete overhaul and reconditioning of 
Fairchild 71 Landplane. Name of contractors, 
Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 19, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,707.00. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract, 


Construction of nine Avro type aircraft com- 
plete with Cheetah Mark V engines and equip- 
ment. Name of contractors, Armstrong Sid- 
deley Motors Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 30, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$181,980.00. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also inserted in this contract. 


Construction of seven Aeroplane engines. 
Name of contractors, De Havilland Aircraft of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 27, 1937. Amount of contract, $16,800.00. 
The preceding fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract. 


NatTIoNAL Harsours Boarp 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair and Demolition.) 


Construction of Shed 5 Extension, Alexandria 
Pier, Montreal Harbour, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, L. G. Ogilvie & Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 9, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $139,210.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asphalt rakers and finishers........ $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmathse nyse vere eye ne! 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar). . 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers. 2. ee ee ak 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

SHS ae UM SR AU ORR AR AREY 0 65 8 44 

Gasoline or electric.............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. and 

BLOC reine Wate SIs Uinau nace Sic Saya aime 0 50 8 44 
Crane operators, gas. or electric.... 0 55 8 44, 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
TDFLVOT ER ne ty poet oa aaa 0 40 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, Operating, Steam— 

IROTSZRGTUIN A tease kus ett eid otis 0 65 8 44 

SOT MOL OTUMS. in. fee aoe ae: 0 75 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. orelec....... 0 50 8 44 
WEADOUTOTSe Hae ameter se ee eae 0 40 8 44 
MACDINIStA fo hist tater sdeecc 0 65 8 44 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers... 0 70 8 44 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 0 55 8 44 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 0755 8 44 
Mastic floor labourers............-. 0 45 8 44 
Millwrehts se (erie w er ccc ac ces 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.t.. 22... cece sss 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

ERGOT ORUONS At vem rte cae ate te ties td o'e)<' 1 45 8 44 

SELOUS MRED oN terre ities teas Saal cis a 1 95 8 Aq 

ZSCOUSMI SS Use eee Nr eat ne Seite Sheers 2 45 8 44 

RL OUR ME ta ah Uae Laid Uae hn bl 2 95 8 44 
IPAMLCTS—SPTAYV se es ela eee noses 0 70 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 66 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface, temporary 

WOE Rent oe eiren ete ems e hale 0 55 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. . 0 50 8 44 
Piledriverforeman... (0)! 8.0. ase. 0 75 8 44 
Piledriver engineers...........+.+-- 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver Nremen. sees ecsss.s 0 50 8 44 
Piledriver derrick engineers........ 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver derrick firemen......... 0 50 8 d4 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Riggers—general...............+565 0 55 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ $0 45 8 44 
odmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
‘Eractor Operators newer nee 0 50 8 44 
Watchmen Wseassce sxc ccc eine 0 35 8 44 
Welders and burners (on steel erec- 
ION’) eweavtee aan eh halo ae 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of July, 1937, for various classes of 
manufactured goods, which contracts in all 
cases included the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and type, 
brass crown seals, cancellers, 


GEC Taictrnrs oho Miata ae Mate see 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... 
‘Letter carriers’ uniforms..... 
Mail bag fittings............. 
Marlibag fittings.<.c.ss dec 


DCRLER Sa ose earatea da cea 


Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Poles & Dorfman, Quebec, 


.Q. 
Spittal Bros., Ltd., London, 

Ont. 
Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 

Ont 


Smallman & Ingram, Ltd., 
London, Ont. 

Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont 


Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


.Miner 





DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorkKS 


Contracts n Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of repairs to wharf at Sandspit, 
Moreby Island, Skeena District, B.C. Name 


of contractors, Armour Salvage & Towing Co., 
Ltd., Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, 
July 14, 1987. Amount of contract, $11,556.65. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver foreman.....) 5.2. een $1 25 8 44 
Piledriver engineer................. 1 123 8 44 
Piledriver mate. “100. eee eee 1 00 8 44 
IBOOMMAN CNC Meow sees bet ene eee 1 00 8 44 
Bridgemanne cee. ue eee 1 00 8 44 
Fireman Sith Bee ee Saket Ceaaee 0 683 8 44 
WabOurersy iso. seas oon eo ee 0 40 8 44 
Watchman? ten acca scke eee coer 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a float extension and repairs 
at Port Alberni, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
W. Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, June 30, 1987. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $5,930.50. 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver foreman. assase eee $1 25 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 44 
Piledriver ane, 45 586h crests 1 00 8 44 
BOOMIMAN Ser eecicor etre see ee 1 00 8 44 
Bridgeman .?::803). . Beate 1 00 8 44 
Hireman’.. o. oscstaislepu teas Ee one 0 682 8 44 
TWADOUTED. Me nee Lot eer ee 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincia 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of repairs to wharf at Grace 
Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, Horie- 
Latimer Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, June 24, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $2.526.00 approximately. A fair 
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wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
foll , ; Rates Hours 
OLLOWS :-— Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
ye less not ee 
than than 
Rates Hours Sa ii 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour ae Ase weal 
not less not more 
than than Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 8 44 
hae ei oP amanbere V brick and hollow, tile layers’ helpers 
per hour oe peed a Cee reune a mixing mortar).. 0 40 8 44 
arpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver foreman................ $125 | 8 ee ae St ee hai Oe a a: Rem 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 Siete ad aaa Mew ts ; 0 45 8 44 
IRiletdriver maniters 2 ieee Je ee 1 00 8 cee oi Pisce etoiitel Ti ints a : in 
FSOOMIMIAD eee ae oa eis ok ee 1 00 8 Driver, horse and eart, ae ; i 4 ca 0 50 8 44 
Bridgoman ini ves Pee 1 00 8 Drives, team and wagon. ‘ 0 65 8 44 
Fireman... ...........22.0060.. 00, 0 68% 8 Bloctrictans). (0/248 ate dc. 0 65 8 44 
Labourer...............0eeeeseeeee 0 45 8 BCL Te Th 0 a he a a AR a ea gD 0 35 8 44 
Matherssmetalye wens yea we ls 0 60 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates Motor he driver and truck— 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as land 2 tons....................5. 1 40 8 44 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in ae tons... EBs he PG Lh 1 90 8 44 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial eerie al OMVOTECTE | o.24)5+ 5) 0 35 8 44 
legislation. Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours Plasterers s:4.)00sb. ved. ald. ds) anaen 0 75 8 44 
of any cl of workers oe less Ng 44 per weex, such lesser ee ae oe (tempering and. aie : i 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Ekene peters (granite, sandstone 
Renewal of wharf at Port Kells, B.C. Name Stonemasons, Cea cian Mint tgl ian Pe 
ie tonemasons’ helpers (temperin 
of contractor, Mr. R. R. Christie, New West- and mixing us eect 0 40 aialng 6 
i Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
minster, B-C, Date of contract, June 24, 1937. Watchmen.................0...008. 0 30 83) mead 


Amount of contract, approximately $3,687.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


; Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Pileidriver foreman:*....4.so0-26 0% Sie25 8 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 123 8 
Bile driver mands. closes 1 00 8 
l Bfoveraahants Winn holes 35 AnGe aAe ROR Gee 1 00 8 
(Brid penvan) ta sen piece ass. assy tees 1 00 8 
MIRE TIAN ik Gee. SSO tees 0 683 8 
JOE OYOWE KE PS aces a IO AS CMS Gio eae. 0 4 8 


w 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Simcoe, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Stanley Walters, Hamilton, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 28, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$13,887.00 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Arichat, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph 
C. Gaudet, Comeauville, N.S. Date of contract, 
June 21, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $11,407.40. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksimithses waynes socks hac: $0 50 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 

BOALMeMe ses est ance Me aLtae te tsa, 0 30 8 44 

Driver eewee th saa eras SEAS dora 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Hoist operator (gasoline)........... 0 40 8 44 

aADOureiee ts hee hires aa 0 30 8 44 

Motor truck driver.) thas 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

TRANG ecRCONS taeee ene skeet set 1ishs 8 44 

SLOMSMT hi recei ana tied eee 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 

ANCAUGED) alae era ome caee 0 374 8 44 

Watchman esos. tect et 0 25 8 44 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
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Construction of a breakwater at South Side 
(Donald’s Head), Shelburne Co., N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $17,482.50. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

IBilgelcsrn it ines bn ee Bee tna $0 50 8 44 

PLVGT Ee ics. ees cle Oats, amie Se ee 0 30 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon............ 0 35 8 44 

Hoist operator (gas.). 3.6.68see0e. 0 40 8 44 

Labourers Wa ee) es ano 0 30 8 44 

Motor'truck drivers ii.).ui0s oes dene 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Tandwantoniedy uihicnis oe cee: Crea 1S 8 44 

SROOTIS Pare shatters Mec scl ghcks chev etey nent apes 1 85 8 44 

YC) FS AN A AE ae Ae A Sp 2 35 8 44 

LYS 105 oP HAL ADMD A fs UIT UAT ull ASU 2 85 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, saw, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

AUSST SLC) ie OWA bes ae aaa 0 374% 8 44 

Watchman: oh.stiencccce Sooo 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practices, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Construction of repairs to the centre pier at 
Port Hope, Ont. Name of contractors, Wm. 
Bermingham & Son, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 8, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $11,982.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BIACKSIMIU IS si ste ccs foals heats $0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
@ementiinishers...., coud seta 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
—gas. or electric...........2000- 0 45 8 44 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed} per day 
whether employed full or part 
LING sh, ar Oe Be corn c Cae a. acs ete 14 00 8 44 
Diver's tender (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full 
OL DALGHLNMeN RE ase naitecre ee ee 5 00 8 44 
per hour 
MOPUY OLS ere ave tis vfoke cabre centers hore ve heres 0 35 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
WA OURETIS wet sheers e mri tonetcets 0.35 8 44 
Motorntruck driver. cei es ie 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Gand ‘2ctons: aa sana see ecnelc mee 1 40 8 44 
DONG si Aries the eisters Ge Nea kn 1 90 8 44 
AST ONS UA cee sie Maree Aeon cu ene 2 40 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 65 8 44 
Piledriver firemen........3.... 0.0% 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver derrick engineers....... 0 65 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ANG aU Cer) eae Lee PL, dese selene. 0 42 8 44 
Watchmen: jc...0.chcheOee eee Ae 0 30 8 44 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Welders and burners (acetylene and 
electric’ Ae ih een foes. eae, $0 60 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a headblock at St. Andre de 
Kamouraska, P.Q. Name of contractor, F. X. 
Lambert, Ste. Anne de la Pocatiére, P.Q. . 
Date of contract, July 2, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $13,665.00. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmithsay.cuece a Conese Te $0 50 8 44 
Boatmen (row-koats)...........0.- 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. and elec. 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 40 8 44 
per day ; 
*DIVErS. hes holes see ie hies ch brea ere 14 00 8 44 
A Diver Sender ct het se aan 5 00 8 44 
*(Full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 
time.) per hour , 
Drillironneries ss: oe. ae vere eerae 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driver mente toc eee ee 0 30 8 44 
M.T. driver and truek— 
Land 2uCOnswicw anon cece a eas 1 35 8 44 
DS tODS ee ee ee setece. Meare ate 1 85 8 44 
Motor truek/drivetc .s.)Jecoeceeee 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam, sgl. or 
blidirnimis ae ho ys ee ee eee 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 40 8 44 
La bourena ie hin. aue ates toate Gade 0 30 8 44 
Mach inistspraet iste trades tacrtanteces 0 55 8 44 
Piledriver, engineer... jc.<0 0 ssi os 0 55 8 44 
Powdermany.). biecaaaes oaaonee 0 40 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Watchman tei iaiiundiaioedehiee 0 25 8 44 
Blacksmith sihelpete. os. s0ebe pees 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to the Interprovincial 
Bridge, Matapedia, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Construction de Rimouski, Inc., Rimouski, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 8, 1937. Amount 
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of contract, approximately $13,087.06. A fair 

wages schedule was inserted in the contract as Pet dae cient lakour Ui pee 

follows:— BOE less sc sen 
an an 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners.............. $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
WribliinMersteeseevsceee «cs kee 0 40 8 44 
WOriVerieiecaerecebe are. <a sander 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
ITEINETIN hese eee ccs os. oese 0 35 8 44 
IGIBtIONCTALOLNEAS ce aces sc cote 0 40 8 44 
WERDOULOES a ate Marie « ssa cneele 0 30 8 44 
Maen a tides eee wee «ed cuacieerg 0 55 8 44 
Motor tEuckidrivens sigue. scieincier 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Pan Gk2stons sage eos «<<. alete he Hess 8 44 
RLOUS Me cee tants Ricaiele Sis os: «asc ssarole 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
BNCGAUSOR) ce eee Serie a on « «ara 0 37% 8 44 
Watchman niche apiece ae» os .a/sate cs 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of improvements to the wharf 
at Port Daniel East, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Theodore E. Rousseau, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 29, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,877.20. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmith... cope eee. 2... <aaaeee $0 50 8 44 

BOALIDECD cine eee 2 os cece 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators— 

GIVSSEH 0, Jes Wiae Res is oe 0 55 8 44 

PAs. OLIOlECULICN a cena... so eae 0 40 8 44 

Ori Tuners. Geemarc: ¢. . s.leenie 0 40 8 44 

IDSs, SRN Eee ae Nek MO 0 30 8 44 

Driver worse and Carta... cases 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Taalbourers) sc) 4 Fas Waser soa: 0 30 8 44 

Machinists's.p: 29. ct eeeines. «sella 0 55 8 44 

Motor truck /drivert ie... tee 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Land 2 tons!) icone. olan Leo 8 44 

EONS ly cise c AEE ele iousns. « asatuttens 1 85 8 44 

ASGONS Pe iticts Rett ehheis wis «5 2 35 8 44 

nL ONS crs a}: Seb erecta « « « acter 2 85 8 44 

Powderlren ss. sek sen ee. eee 0 40 8 44 

Road grader operator (horse-drawn) 0 35 8 44 
Road grader operator (including 

PORTIA) SRSA anpewe are). os Seas 0 60 8 44 


per hour per per 


Road grader operator (gas.)........ 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)......... 
Shovel operators (gas.)............- 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 


o 
> 
ot 
00 GO GO CO CO GO CO 
cs 
ts 


Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 44 
ies wate) shoe Ver sith RA RMU An (ESF Se 0 25 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a wharf extension at Carle- 
ton, P.Q. Name of contractors, Ludger Lemieux 
Ltee, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, June 28, 
1937. Amount of 
$52,304.77. 
in the contract as follows :— 


contract, approximately 


A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

(Bla cksmit tare ciate) eign arcs ve $0 50 8 44 

Boatinenv eee ti ee) Mn Loss kt SRD! 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 

Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 44 

DP rulhipamnersy sh Mayan bes occ ses 0 40 8 44 

DECI is ASUNIN Te Cbs diag Sede 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Hinemen seals atcomeltald okterowreiire 0 35 8 44 

Hoist) operator Pash wees eso uesle a. 0 40 8 44 

Babourerste ey: Vea yes) aeclecete os 0 30 8 44 

MEACIINISU IND chats said aah alee es 0 55 8 44 

Motor truck drivere. .'s../). 0s c/stheloe 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

APAN CALTON aie. Wes G cs detetaler tetera tiso 8 44 

SPOTS A RY MLN) Utes Uae Nk cen ts 1 85 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ANC BUS EL) Rate Meee hcelaecetels 

Wistc men: ses awe share oe ta 


o 
(aS) 
~I 
tole 
co 00 
i 
rs 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Baie des Sables, Matane Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Dumont & D’Amours, Enrg., Ri- 


viére du Loup, P.Q. Date of contract, July 6, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately $26,- 


913.60. 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Machinistsi si. cl MeO age tee eee $0 55 44 
Blacksmithip ) BEM oi eea eae lad 0 50 44 


Blacksmith’s helper............... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 

interchangeably such tools as: 


oO 
w 
or 
co 00 CO CO 
_ 
~~ 


axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

BUTE AAZE) ince foe tig ee sees 0 373 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Drivers 2 CO we . MARS. SE ny 0 30 8 44 
OFT MTuNnersean, se. eee Gene tele, eee 0 40 8 44 
Boatment.k Vee Te, wea ae MO 0 30 8 44 
Mrementa. ots nek ee oe cuGke: 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truckdrivery..¢- see 0 35 8 44 
M.T. driver and 1 to 2 ton truck.... 1 35 8 44 
M.T. driver and 3 ton truck........ 1 85 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. or elec- 

ETL GN ch hoe Ric pete eens oeaca 0 40 8 44 
Ma Douretsive eu escas oh ceu as ee ee 0 30 8 44 
Watebman: ¢cydebcrt tat dus park ine 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contaiaed shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from tae payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a deep water wharf at Cap 
Chat, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Frank Ross, Petite Vallée, P.Q. Date of 
contract, July 8, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $33,193.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Machimstienet:.6% dee tase pe eo wawss $0 55 8 44 

iBlacksmith.s... .86, nase ec ee 0 50 8 44 

ipigeksmith’s helperp....4sacesaeee 0 35 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners.............. 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as: 
hammer, broad-axe, cross-cut 

SAW AUSEL KAZE) Nini he fNoreeere 0 374 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart...J......... 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

DDTIVeT Ue Pept. nlite yc te tere 0 30 8 44 

OTL TUNN eS hs: 0 a: een hse cts 0 40 8 44 

BOatiM Gh sa erie Pe peas ERED ick. 0 30 8 44 

FUT eM an eek ie dita week, eal aye 0 35 8 44 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck ariviers:s.n.-eneenie 0 35 8 44 

M.T. driver and truck— 

LSCO;2KUODS A ataet SUNN: aie, dete 1 35 8 44 

ADONIS ik weit: Slats crs biasuncnste hevne 1 85 8 44 

Compressor operators.............- 0 40 8 44 

A DOUTETS Aye Cele eee ee ies 0 30 8 44 

Watelmaren aye ene ou nigh ee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a protection wall at Baie St. 
Paul, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr, Arthur Poulin, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 2, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $10,238.00. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmiths, eee as eee eee $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator—gasoline..... 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gasoline.. 0 40 8 44 
Prill-runners) ew, oo ee eee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
IDTEVieri kita PES Oe Bi eas oe 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver... ...).:.5-24%5 0 35 8 44 
M.T. driver and 1 to 2 ton truck... 1935 8 44 
M.T. driver and 3 ton truck........ 1 85 8 44 
Labourers: yee ec. ee see 0 30 8 44 
Powdermen 22)... cu .ce eee 0 40 8 44 
Engineer, operating, steam......... 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam.............. 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator, gas. or electric..... 0 40 8 44 
Watchman) h 008, 8 oo. ..as hse oe 0 25 8 44 
iBlacksmitpavhelperc. cee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of wharf repairs at New Carlisle, 
Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Theodore E. Rousseau, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 29, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,979.71. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biaeksmaithah.: Ss dene cack oe oe ae $0 50 8 44 
BOAtMene tic ccc Uses eee 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 


Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ators— 
SECA be Mice hte ees 44 
Gas. orielectric........ .aeeeeae 44 
DTIVETSi ee oe hee ee ee 44 


Driver, horse and cart........¢.<.. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 


Drillsunnersh ee te tens a ee 44 
Labourersi.: 0 ae: tea ae 44 
Machinists acl sea cn cee ee 44 


M.T. driver and 1 to 2 ton truck... 
M.T. driver and 3 ton truck........ 
iPowdermen so. Ge eels Sra eee 
Road grader operator—horse-drawn 
Road grader operator—including 


Team ec Ome Ce aia ay eee 44 
Road grader operator—gasoline.... 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 44 


Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Steam shovel oilers................ 
Shovel operators—gasoline......... 
Steam shovel engineers............ 


ooocococoooo cOFRRKFCCOCCCOCOOCOCOS 
ROAMIRLP LD WROWWOWROIRWR 
Aanqonn1ooco MOIrnnoouanodnw 
00 00 00 00 00000000) §=—000 00 0 00 00 00 GO CO CO CO CD CO CO. 
rs 
ae 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week day week 
Timber men and cribmen (using , 

interchangeably such tools as: Bigeksmith. (or isccssuacae te aecoen $0 70 8 44 

Axe, hammer. cross-cut saw, Carpenter and joiner............... 0 75 8 44 

BUGEEROZE) eee ns ae $0 373 8 » 44 Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Watehimanten sf tienes. fh. 0... 0 25 8 44 DIVE 1 BOM Me os FA 0 45 8 44 

Motoritruck driver 0m..04...5 6.6 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates LetOVANLONS tere reece ene 1 50 8 44 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as SICOTSEING. hai Petieh OMe ob dps wie sie 2 00 8 44 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher ratesin Powderman....................... 0 55 8 44 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial Traction operator.................. 0 673 S544 
legislation. Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 55 8 44 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement orcurrent Hoist operator—steam............. 0 65 d= 44 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less Timbermanorcribman (using inter- 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on changeably such tools as: broad- 
this work. axe, hammer, cross-cut saw, 

BE sl BOZO) sees cc ee an 0 ee ; a 
° : ALCOMANE) AEM cise dates sila es 0 55 4 
Alterations to cold water service, House of Labourers...000000000000000000 045 | 8 44 


Commons section, Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, W. G. 
Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 3, 1937. Amount of contract, $11,794.00. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week’ 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 75 44 
Cement: finishers...) 0224 5.0c 000s 000 0 60 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 45 44 
Eatoures. 2.10, thin. 0 40 44 
Lathers-—-metalartay eer: © dsuee' 0 70 44 
Marple setuersic. meets cc. oa 0 90 44 


Marble setters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)..... 
Pisetoreraiy cae teee ee. ce 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
IDrIVcreeeee eee i ees... sacar 
Driver, team and wagon........... 


0 80 
Motor truck driver 


0 45 


1 45 
1 95 


Ce ec oe cry 


a ee ey 


So 
[e.<) 
o 
CGO GO GO CO CO CO 00 00 CO Co GO GO CO Co C0 CO 
i 
ts 


3 tons 


ee ee ee ey 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf at 
Fort Chipewyan, Alberta. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Frank Larock & J. J. Letendre, Fort 
Chipewyan, Alta. Date of contract, July 7, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$6,891.50. 

427146 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hour 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of retaining walls, tunnel, steel 
fences, mechanical work, etc., at the public 
building Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Standard Construction Co., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, July 2, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$8,500.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 973 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Gementatinighers pce cece 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
Stearate. 9. Pee es. Se Sectas 0 65 8 44 
DAS TOICLECLLIC 4 sence: cones woes 0 50 8 44 
DT Viele ct asco ee aonsc lus vostatore teres 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Blectricians aes ae. as 0 80 8 44 
TQ DOUuners bt. sisc cstv Meanaha a eines 0 40 8 44 
Motoritruck driver’ .....0. ss oases. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
lewis eA a es cea ae 1 45 8 44 
SALODSEMOE rt oe oe ee ce eke aces 1 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers................ 0 55 8 44 
Plasterersvenees sou ee es 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
THIN SUTNALCLIAN) he. eet echo ts 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
LORS ASONSS eee ee ee eae ae tae He 0 97% 8 44 
Watebmaneey) vere oh Seo: 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of improvements, to Portage 
Road and Dock at Great Bear River, N.W.T. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Joseph C. Gaudet, 
Comeauville, N.S. Date of contract June 26, 


1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,931.50. 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biageksmith pte. cues see $075 8 44 
@arpenter.and' joiner. 0.2.0.4... 4. 0 75 8 44 
Teamster, team and wagon........ . 0 80 8 44 
Meamster..0 bess ale sien See 0 50 8 44 
Isa DOURERS AAW e yin. Sea Shae 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver with truck— 
TitO) 2 ODS. Aa Is ee aleve 155 8 44 
ROOTS APRN RECS Wana Ne Ar 2 05 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 55 8 44 
POWOCrMaAl wee enicl ee tered. 0 60 8 44 
Timberman or cribman (using such 
too sas broad-axe, hammer, cross 
cut saw, auger, adze)............ 0 60 8 44 


N.B.—AII persons taken to this work from outside points 
shall receive free transportation both in and out, with meals. 
The full hourly rate of their classification shall be paid while 
travelling both in and out and they shall receive free board 
and lodging while employed. All local workmen who may 
be employed are also to receive free board and lodging in 
addition to the minimum hourly rate specified. The same 
conditions shall apply to teams taken in from outside points, 
and if teams are hired locally, the contractor shall furnish 
free feed and stable in addition to the minimum hourly rate 
specified. 


Dredging work at Port Alberni, B.C. Name 
of contractors, North Western Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, June 
23, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,070. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at St. Mary’s River, NS. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Midland, Ont. Date of contract, June 
19, 19387. Amount of contract, approximately 
$38,556. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Telegraph Narrows, Bay 
of Quinte, Ont. Name of contractors, The 
C. S. Boone Dredging and Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, June 
23, 19387. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,637.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at the lake approach to the 
eastern channel, Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, National Sand & Material Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, July 
2, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,162.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Sault au Mouton, Char- 
levoix Co., P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Theodore E. Rousseau, Quebec, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 29, 1937. Amount of con- 
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tract, approximately $23,250. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
Name of contractors, The Randolph Mac- 
Donald Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 7, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $29,016. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at North Arm, Fraser River, 
B.C. Name of contractors, British Columbia 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, July 5, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $59,500. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was included in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging work at Port Arthur and Fort 
William, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 2, 19837. Amount 
of contract, approximately $64,131.77. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was included in 
the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Construction of a Bag Despatch System at 
Postal Station “ A,’ Toronto, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 9, 
1937. Amount of contract, $19,107. The “B” 
labour conditions were included in the con- 
tract. 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of July, 1937, for 
various classes of equipment and supplies, all 
of which were subject to the “B” labour con- 
ditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council 
above referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 

Braceswectis dese aves Aces Bee Princeton Suspender & Neck- 
wear Co., Toronto, Ont. 

Sam Brown equipment....... Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Black ankle boots............ The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 
Fredericton, N.B. 

Brass belt buckles............ Whitby Malleable Iron & Brass 


Co., Whitby, Ont. 
Broadcloth shirts, khaki..... Cluett, Peabody & Co. Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 
Development of an Intermediate Aero- 
drome Site at Lamaune, Ontario. Name of 
contractors, Hewitson Construction Co., Ltd. 
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Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, July 16, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,668.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Commonjlabourt yates. a. $0 35 44 


PACKOIN OM iy tas et or) es Sheets © canes 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


WPandeaitOns seer rete. c eelek 1 40 44 
DAGONSE Ge Ue eee: RMD tar ay 6s aE 1 90 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 90 44 
s¢ Cranemenass. . snr 0 70 44 ® 
se Gilerseiak. fo. chee 
ee MITOMCIG Ve... 25 occas 0 55 44 
ABS EKO) cab] Ae SAN ine Da ee oR 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon,........... 0 65 44 
Driver: se. eee ee ed. So 0 35 44 


Operator road grader, horse drawn 


oO 
or 
Oo 
CO 00 CO GO GO CO CO CO GO GO 00 GO CO Go GO C0 CO 
i 
= 


Operator road grader, including 
CORA chee se eR cen sie sete ae 0 70 44 
Operator road grader—gasoline.... 0 45 44 
ScChimMane vm emai. s «shies 0 30 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours, shall not be exceeded on this work. 

Development of an Intermediate Aero- 
drome Site at Ogahalla, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Hewitson Construction Co., Lid., 
Port Arthur, Ont. Date of contract, July 16, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,051.00. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Common Iabours.2 8. seee. . . Sokose $0 35 8 44 
A XOMOCD Wen einer rennt 6 + ase 0 40 8 44 
TTACTOLIATIVETS Joc ae ee as + sedi siade 0 45 8 44 
NMOLOPAruCK GTIVers ees. «. oo. ccc 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
i ANCA: GONS epee ees aikelaee 1 40 8 44 
SHtOnsth eset see ates ces +605 6 cee 1 90 8 44 
Power shovel— 
sg Operatorseaae.. «>.< ce 0 90 8 44 
se Cranemenee es 625 ee 0 70 8 44 
oa Binemens eee. ii eish obe 0 55 8 44 
es Oilerse. ees. 6's es ee 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmitheyen ws. cates boa 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
1D yy hig:) Dean 5), A © 0 35 8 44 
Operator road grader— 
TOSCO ATA WA - cee bies> os 1s wae 0 40 8 44 
Inchidingxteam: \ sees eres. oss secees 0 70 8 44 
Gasoline trsieun Aiaesee .'e's stacey 0 45 8 44 
Watchman. pies fete clon ns. crltes 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


4271463 


Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
Site at Pontiac, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Clyde Construction Co., Ltd., Carleton 
Place, Ont. Date of contract, July 28, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $13,048 20. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Common labour fesse $0 40 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
riveree en oer tre aaa cies eit 0 40 8 44 
(EPA CLOMGE Verio te na ee ee als 0 40 8 44 
Morotitauck) driver natin). tenes 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck, 1 to 

ZL ONES RPh wh chee LIM aa Me thls 1 40 8 44 
Power grader operator—gas........ 0 40 8 44 
Horse-drawn grader operator....... 0 40 8 44 

‘ He = includ- 

ANS UCAIMI Hee, ere tee vakete Rete as as 0 60 8 44 
ACTION Wit anyais 6.0) ue neta hee Ne 0 40 8 44 
Blickemithsk wot Mme. pain 0 50 8 44 
Power shovel operators............ 0 85 8 44 
Watehimanm eet. scars cnticetanhe. 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 

only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
» Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


“The Evaluation of Permanent Incapacity 
for Work in Social Insurance” is the title of a 
report issued recently by the International 
Labour Office. 

In an introduction to the study, it is stated 
that workmen’s compensation and invalidity 
insurance require for their proper working a 
suitable definition of the incapacity for which 
benefit is payable and well-considered methods 
of evaluation. The definition and evaluation 
of permanent incapacity affect the rights of 
millions of accident victims and invalids the 
report declares. 

The study undertaken by the I.L.O. consists 
of a comparison and critical analysis of the 
methods widely used for the evaluation of 
incapacity in workmen’s compeasation and in- 
validity insurance. It does not deal with all 
of the problems involved, but only with those 
which are fundamental. It leaves aside the 
questions arising out of second injuries and the 
previous state of health of the disabled person, 
and confines itself to the evaluation of the 
incapacity of compulsorily insured persons, to 
the exclusion of that of the voluntarily in- 
sured and widows. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


mae SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette: In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general in- 
terest. 


Fishing 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA—CANNERY OPERATORS AND 
THE B.C, FISHERMEN’s PRoTECTIVE ASSO- 
CIATION. 


This agreement, made June 30, 1937, covers 
prices for gillnet caught salmon for the current 
season. 

Prices for Fraser River district: 58 cents per 
fish for sockeye, 53 cents if fishermen live on 
company property. Prices for Millbank Sound 
to Cape Caution district: 74 cents per pound for 
sockeye, 25 cents per fish for cohoe and steel- 
head, 32 cents per fish for pinks, 54 cents per 
fish for chums, 524 cents per fish for red springs 
over 12 pounds, 27 cents for red springs 12 
pounds or less, 54 cents per fish for jacksprings 
and whitesprings. 

Adjustment in prices may be negotiated during 
the season but fishing operations are to be con- 
tinued. 


Manufacturing: Food, Drink and Tobacco 


Winnipec, MANITOBA.—T'wo ABATTOIRS AND THE 
ButcHers AND Megat Packers FEDERAL 
Union No. 97. 


Agreements in effect from October and Nov- 
ember 1936, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The management agrees to recognize the 
union and to negotiate with the Shop Com- 
mittee. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half. Work on Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

at employees to receive equal pay for equal 
work. 


WINNIPEG, ManrropAa—A CrRTAIN CoLp SrTor- 
AGE FIRM AND THE ButcHERS AND MEAT 
Packers FreprerAt Union No. 97. 


Rules and rates of pay governing warehouse 
employees engaged in handling of storage goods, 
in effect from 1936 to July 1, 1937 and there- 
after from year to year until notice. 

The company recognizes the Shop Committee 
and no employee is to be discriminated against 
for union activities. 


Hours: 60 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half. 

Wages: all warehousemen engaged in handling 
of storage goods to be given an increase of 5 
cents per hour. 

Employees with three years steady employ- 
ment with the Company to be given one week’s 
holiday with pay each year and employees with 
five years steady employment, two weeks holi- 
day with pay each year. 

Work is to be divided between the steady em- 
ployees of the Company during slack seasons. 


MontTREAL, QurEBEC—CERTAIN BAKERIES 
(JEWISH ) AND THE BAKERY AND COon- 
FECTIONERY WORKERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Locat No. 115. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1936 
to May 1, 1937 and thereafter until notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8% per day, 6 days per week. 

Overtime: to be paid at regular rate. 

Wages per week: first hand $39, second hand 
$36, third hand $33. 

The union label is to be used. 


ToroNTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BAKERIES (JEWISH) 


AND THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOcAL 
No. 181. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 25, 1937 
to April 20, 1938, and until a new agreement is 
signed. Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Wages per week: foremen or first hand $43, 
second hands $39, third hands $35. (These are 
increases of $5 per week over the previous 
rates.) 

Disputes are to be settled by arbitration. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
THEIR INSIDE EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS OF 
THE ONE Bic UNIoN). 


Agreements are in effect with three bakeries 
from May 1, 1937 to April 30, 1938, with one 
bakery from March 9, 1937 to March 12, 1938 
and with another bakery from January 1, 1937 
to December 31, 1937. 

Hours: 48 in some bakeries, 52 in others. 

Wages per week: bakers from $22.50 to $25, 
helpers $17.50 to $18.50, apprentices $12 to $18. 

Annual holidays with pay: one to two weeks. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
THEIR SALESMEN (MEMBERS OF THE ONE 
Big UNIon). 


Agreements expiring in December, 1937, are 
now in effect with two bakeries. 

In one bakery, a basic rate of $14 per week 
is set and commission of 10 per cent on retail 
sales and 6 per cent on wholesale sales, with a 
guaranteed minimum of $23 per week. 

In the other bakery, the basic rate is $18 
with from 7 to 10 per cent commission on 
retail sales and from 3 to 5 per cent on whole- 
sale sales, with a guaranteed minimum of $27. 
Truck drivers receive $27 with no commission. 

Two weeks holidays with pay each year is 
provided for. 


Avucust, 1937 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
Brewery WorkKeERS, Loca, No. 304. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1937, to March 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

Only union members to _ be 
satisfactory members available. 

Hours: from April 1 to September 30, 9 
hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour week; 
from October 1 to March 31, 8 per day, 4 on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week. Drivers and 
helpers on city delivery, 48 hours per week. 
Drivers on transport work, 54 hours from 
April 1 to September 30, and 48 hours from 
October 1 to March 31. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Employees will 
be paid for four specified legal holidays. 

Wages per week: coopers $30, truck drivers 
$26, truck driver helpers $23.50; brew house, 
fermenting room and cold storage, watchman, 
bottlers operating machines, $25.50, other 
bottlers $23.50. 

Drivers and helpers, shippers and receivers. 
men in retail department handling goods. if 
employed for more than a year to receive two 
weeks’ holidays with pay during winter 
months; drivers and helpers employed less than 
one year, one week’s holidays. 

Disputes are to be settled by arbitration 
and no strike or lockout to occur pending the 
decision of the arbitration board. 


employed, if 


Lonpon, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS UNION, 
Loca No. 1. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

his agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LAsour 
GazeTTE, March, 1937, page 361, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: all wage rates in the schedule are 
increased by $1 per week. 

The principle of seniority is recognized as 
far as practicable and provided it does not 
hamper the efficient operation of the brewery. 


WATERLOO, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY WorKERS, Loca No. 173. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1937, to March 31, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Toronto with these excep- 
tions: 

Hours for brewery workers are 50 per week 
in summer months and 45 in winter months. 

Wages are $1 less than the Toronto schedule 
except coopers for whom rate is the same as 
Toronto. An extra class of work “wash house” 
at $24.50 is in the schedule. 


Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.— 
CERTAIN BREWERIES AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY 
Workers, Locat No. 316. 


Agreements to be in effect from October 1, 
1936, in Port Arthur and from April 19, 1937, 
in Fort William, until April 30, 1938, and 
thereafter from year to year subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. Any non-union men in the employ 
of the brewery at the time the agreement was 
made were to join the union. No discrimina- 
tion against union members for doing com- 
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mittee work for the union, provided notice is 
given of the length of time necessary for such 
committee work. Union made malt, materials 
and machinery shall be given preference. 

Hours worked and wages paid in the brewery 
are to be as laid down by Order in Council 
under the Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 
(LaBour GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 633 and 
September, 1936, page 838). 

Work on Sundays and legal holidays to be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Wages in carbonated beverage department: 
$22.50 per week for man in charge, $20 for all 
other employees. 

If necessary to lay off employees, they will 
be laid off impartially and in rotation. No 
one will be laid off for longer than a week at 
a time. 

One apprentice may be employed to every ten 
union men in the brewing department, ap- 
prenticeship to last two years. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to arbitration. No 
strike to occur pending the result of such ar- 
bitration. 


CaLeary, EDMONTON AND LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA. 
—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY 
Workers, Locat Nos. 124 (Cazraary), 314 
(EDMONTON) AND 354 (LETHBRIDGE). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1937 
to March 31, 1939. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE June 1933, page 648 and August 1932, 
page 922, with the following exceptions: 

Wages of hourly paid employees of the en- 
gineering department are increased 3 cents per 
hour. 


FERNIE AND CRANBROOK, B.C.—CrERTAIN 
BREWERIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
or Unitep Brewery Workers, Locar 308. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937 
to May 31, 1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. No discrimination to be shown against 
employees on account of union activities. All 
materials, including extract, used in the brewery 
and bottling department should be made by 
union men, if possible. The union will supply the 
union label to employers party to this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week except 
for engineers, and except for teamsters. Hours 
for teamsters: 7 per day. Hours for engineers: 
48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on Sun- 
days and legal holidays, double time, except for 
engineers. 

Minimum wages per day: brewers, cellarmen, 
kettlemen and coopers $5.75; washhouse men 
and other men employed in the Brewery $5.50; 
bottle shop workers $5.15: slack barrel coopers 
$5.15, new men $4.15 for first six months, $4.65 
for second six months. Minimum wages per 
month: teamsters $125, first engineers $168, 
second engineers $158. (These rates are in- 
creases of $6 to $8 per month and of 25 to 30 
cents per day over the previous rates.) 

necessary to reduce the working staff 
during the slack season, employees will be laid 
off impartially and in rotation for no longer 
than a week at a time. 

Any disputes are to be referred to arbitration. 
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Victor1iA, B.C—CerrtTaIn BREWERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY 
Workers, Locat No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 1937 
to December 31, 1937 and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE December, 1935, page 1153 with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours are reduced from 48 to 44 per week 
with Saturday afternoon off. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one half. 

The weekly wage rates are the same except 
for engineers (other than chief engineer) and 
firemen whose weekly rate is increased $1 per 
week to $30. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


Vancouver, B.C.—CerrtaIn SASH AND Door 
FAcTORIES AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILD- 
ING WORKERS OF CANADA. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1937 to January 31, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1936, page 1180, with this 
exception: 

In the previous agreement it was provided 
that if the average base price of doors fall to 
a certain price, wage rates would be reduced 10 
per cent. It is now also provided that should 
the average base price rise 10 per cent, the 
wage rate should be similarly increased. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
QUEBEC, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
PareR Mitts LTD. AND THE QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL OF PAPER MILL 


UNIONS ON BEHALF OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, LOCAL 
No. 250 AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
Workers, Locat No. 137. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15, 
1937, to May 1, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the unions as the 
bargaining agency for the employees and agrees 
to employ union members, if available. Any 
non-union workers employed must join the 
union. 

Hours: 
than 6 days a week; from 12 midnight Sunday 
night to 12 midnight Saturday night. Pulp 
mills may run the necessary time to supply 
stock for the paper machines for this period of 


operation. Hours for both day and _ shift 
workers: 8 per day. All day workers who 
work on Sundays will be entitled to and 


expected to take one day off during the week. 

Overtime: for day workers time and one-half 
for work on Sundays and on four specified 
holidays and for all work over 8 hours. Tour 
workers to be paid time and one-half for 
Sunday work and work on the four holidays. 
Day workers called in for breakdowns without 
previous notice to be paid time and one-half 
with a minimum of four hours. 

Wages: a general increase of 5 per cent in 
wages was made. Certain of the new hourly 


the paper mill will not run more’ 


rates are as follows: Control—paper testers 
523 cents, pulp testers 45 cents. Stores—issue 
clerks 50 cents, electric trucker and general 
helper 42 cents. Mixing room—foremen 644 
and 953 cents, meter men 45 cents, beater men 
and wet machine operators 42 cents. Steam 
plant—foremen 744 cents, heat and ventilator 
men 643 cents, electric boiler operators 544 
cents, boiler room help 50 cents, filter repair 
man 453 cents, filter operators 44 cents, larry 
men and filter cleaners 42 cents, ash handlers 
and acid handlers 40 cents. Sulphite—cooks 
90 cents, first helpers 644 cents, second helpers 
503 cents, blow pit men 48 cents, third helpers 
42 cents, limestone men 40 and 45 cents, chipper 
foreman 50 cents, chipper men 42 cents, woo 
handlers 38 cents. Groundwood—foremen 84 
cents, stone sharpeners 52 cents, screen men 50 
cents, assistant stone sharpeners 48 _ cents, 
grindermen 45 cents, magazine loaders and 
wood cleaners 40 cents. Wood handling— 
foremen 50 cents, others 38 and 42 cents. 
Finishing and Shipping—foremen 743 cents, 
paper inspectors and electric crane operators 
524 cents, head finishers 48 cents, electric 
truckers 454 cents, finishers and checkers 45 
cents, head coreman 44 cents, paper stackers 
38 cents, others 40 to 42 cents. Electrical— 
shift electricians 82 cents, winderman 70 cents, 
first class electrician 68 cents, sub-station 
operators 64 cents, second class electrician 62 
cents, Harland drive operators and motor man 
5434 cents, helpers 42 and 454 cents. Yard— 
locomotive engineer 63 cents, foreman 60 cents, 
brakesmen 50 and 524 cents, track foreman 
50 cents, labourers 38 cents. Paper machines 
—boss machine tenders $97.12 per week, 
machine tenders $1.53, back tenders $1.36, 
third hands $1.01, fourth hand 63 cents, fifth 
hands 53 cents, sixth hands 44 cents, rewinder- 
men 63 cents, rewinder helpers 44 cents, cloth- 
ing man $66.67 per week, assistant clothing 
men 45 cents per hour, cleaners 44 cents. 
Painters—boss painter 68 cents, painters 473 
and 50 cents, helpers 42 cents. Miscellaneous 
—fire inspector $44.10 per week, night fire 
inspector 50 cents, gateman 44 cents, others 
40 and 42 cents. Cafeteria—cook $21 per week, 
waitress and counter girl $7.35 per week, head 
charwoman $11.57 and $14.39 per week. Wharf 


‘—foreman $52.50 per week. Mechanical—fore- 


man pipe fitter $67.72 per week, foreman 
welder $66.15, foreman machinist $56.18, gen- 
eral millwright and paper millwright foremen 
$55.13, foreman oiler $53.55, groundwood mill- 
wright foreman $44.10, sulphite and paper mill 
millwright foreman 754 cents, pump millwright, 
pattern maker, 754 cents; general millwright 
and roll grinder 72 cents, first class machinist 
70 cents, crane operator 68 cents, steam plant 
millwright 68 cents, bricklayer mason 68 cents, 
groundwood millwrights and tinsmiths 60 and 
643 cents, machinist 68 cents, pipefitters 643 
cents, welders 58 and 644 cents, second class 
machinists 60 cents, millwrights 543 and 60 
cents, oilers 58 cents, third class machinists 
543 and 58 cents, pipefitters 50 and 5424 cents 
riggers and helpers 50 cents, general helper 42 
cents. 

All permanent employees in the employ of 
the company at the time the agreement made 
are entitled to one week’s holiday with pay 
annually. New employees taken on will be 
entitled to the holiday after one year’s service. 


_No strike or lockout to occur during the 
life of the agreement. Should any one or 
group of union members violate this clause, 
such action will not cancel this agreement, and 
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the unions will co-operate to the fullest extent 
to keep the plant operating. 

A joint committee made up of the repre- 
sentatives of the two local unions will be 
formed to take up grievances with the Com- 
pany. Any disputes which cannot be settled 
between the Committee and the officials of the 
mill, shall be referred to the general manager 
or his representative. 
then reached it shall be referred to the general 
manager and the president of the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Council of Paper Mill Unions. If they 
cannot reach an agreement it will then be 
referred to arbitration, each party appointing 
a representative, these two selecting a third, 
or if they cannot agree on a third the Pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour will be requested to 
appoint the third party. The decision of this 
board to be final and binding. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


DaLnousiz, N.B—Nerw Brunswick INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS, 
(LocaL 236) AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND Paper MILL 
Workers (Locau 146). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 
1937, to April 30, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union and agrees 
when employing new workers to give prefer- 
ence to union members, if available, and to 
co-operate with the union in obtaining and 
retaining members. 

In making promotions or in laying off 
employees, consideration will be given first to 
ability and secondly to length ot service. If 
it is necessary to materially curtail operations 
in any plant thus creating a social problem in 
the community, the management will, in addi- 


tion to the above, give consideration to 
employees with dependents, if capable and 
efficient, as against employees without de- 
pendents. 

Hours: the regular operation of pulp and 


paper mills will be six days per week with 24 
hours shutdown on Sunday. When necessary, 
pulp mills may be operated for a longer period. 
Hours for day workers 8 per day. Tour 
workers will be organized into three shifts of 
8 hours, shifts to rotate in sequence weekly. 

Overtime: day workers to be paid time and 
one-half for all time worked in excess of 10 
hours on any week day and time and one- 
half for all work during shutdown period on 
Sunday or three specified holidays. Day 
workers working on Sunday or holidays are 
also to take one day off during the week. 
Day workers if called at night to be allowed 
time and one-half for the period worked with 
a minimum of 4 hours’ time. Tour workers 
will be paid time and one-half for all time 
worked during the regular shutdown periods 
on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: an increase of 2 cents per hour was 
made from May 1, 1937, and it is further 
provided that on January 1, 1938, the total 
hourly payroll will be increased 5 per cent and 
the increase divided so as to give the same 
increase in rate per hour to each hourly 
employee, such increased rates to remain in 
effect until May 1. 1938. Wages per hour 
from May 1, 1937: Wood handling—head wood 
handler 43 and 51 cents, wood handler 40 


If a settlement is not. 


cents, scaler or counter 43 cents, saw filer 52 
and 63 cents, crane operator 71 cents, drag 
operator 46 cents, head wood fireman 56 cents, 
wood fireman 53 cents, water boy 27 cents, 
other classes 40 to 43 cents. Wood room— 
head preparer 46 and 49 cents, knife grinder 
43 cents, wood handler, conveyor man, sawyer, 
barker man, splitter man, 40 cents. Chips— 
chipper man and chip screen man 40 cents, 
chip bin man 40 and 41 cents. Grinders— 
stone sharpener 56 cents, grinder man 49 cents, 
oiler 43 and 45 cents, block handler 41 cents, 
waste handler 40 and 41 cents. Groundwood 
screens and deckers—screenman 57 cents, deck- 
erman 49 cents, sliverman 41 cents. Acid 
plant—acid maker 73 cents, tower man 40 
cents. Digesters—cook 79 cents, cook’s helpers 
45 and 58 cents, blow pit man 45 and 47 
cents. Beaters—beaterman 43 and 46 cents, 
beaterman helper 41 cents, stock regulators 66 
and 79 cents, other classes 41 to 47 cents. 
Paper machines—machine tenders $1.55 and 
$1.64, back tenders $1.38 and $1.48, third hand 
$1.05 and $1.10, fourth hand 65 cents, fifth hand 
58 cents, sixth hand 47 cents, oiler 52 cents, 
head clothing man $1.05, clothing man 67 cents, 
clothing man helper 49 cents. Wrapper 
machines—machine tender 85 cents, second hand 
66 cents, third hand 60 cents. Finishing— 
roll finisher 40, 43 and 45 cents, weigher 46 
and 49 cents, marker 51 cents, rewinder man 
47 and 53 cents, rewinder man helper 40 and 
41 cents, head core cleaner 46 and 58 cents, 
core cleaners 40 and 43 cents, electric truck 
49 and 52 cents, labourer 40 and 41 cents, 
finishing clerk 47 and 52 cents, wrapper pre- 
parer 40 and 43 cents. Indoor miscellaneous 
—oil keeper 47 cents, head oiler 57 and 68 
cents, oiler 41 and 43 cents, electric truck 
operator 49 cents, storekeeper assistant 43: 
cents, other classes including cleaners, elevator 
man, labourers 40 cents for day work and 41 
for tour work. Paper handling—head paper 
loader 45 and 61 cents, paper loader 42 cents, 
checker 43 and 49 cents, car man 42 and 45 
cents, electric truck operator and crane oper- 
ator 49 and 52 cents, roll distributor 40 and 
41 cents, truck operator 40 cents. Marine and 
wharf—paper handlers 40 cents, checker 43 
and 52 cents, signal man 40 cents, winch 
operator 43 and 47 cents, hatch operator 47 
and 52 cents, repair men 43 and 52 cents, 
water boy 32 cents. Outdoor miscellaneous— 
head labourer 41 and 49 cents, labourer, 
teamster and gatekeeper 40 cents, mainten- 
ance man 40 and 43 cents, motor truck oper- 
ator 46, 56 and 61 cents, crane operator 71 
cents, crane operator helper 40 cents, gas loco- 
motive operator 58 and 61 cents, brakesman 
50 and.52 cents, single horse and driver 47 
cents, double team and driver 67 cents, watch- 
man 41 and 52 cents. Steam power plant— 
turbine operator 76 and 80 cents, turbine 
operator (paper) 69 cents, electric boiler oper- 
ator 47 and 52 cents, fireman 66 cents, fire- 
ma helper 43 and 48 cents, labourer 40 cents. 
Electric power plant—motorman 47 and 52 
cents, electric operator (paper) 71 cents, 
primary power operator 72 cents. Repair sec- 
tion—head repairman 74 and 79 cents, repair- 
man 49 and 74 cents, repairman mason 81 
cents, repairman roll grinder 78 cents, repair- 
man pattern maker 79 cents, repairman helper 
40 and 48 cents, clerk 49 and 57 cents. Office 
production—draftsman 48 and 79 cents, tracer 
47 and 52 cents, fire inspector 67 cents, 
assistant fire inspector and night watchman 40 
cents, order clerk 47 and 56 cents. Townsite 
—labourer and caretaker 40 cents. Technical 
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—freeness testers and paper testers 47 to 52 
cents, laboratory helpers 46 and 71 cents, 
sampler 43 and 45 cents, inspector paper 
machines 71 and 78 cents. 

Employees are not expected to do dangerous 
work. If ordered to do so they may refuse 
without penalty on the ground of danger. 
Otherwise they must assume all risks. They 
must familiarize themselves with their duties 
and the hazards of same. 


A mutual interest board with four members 
appointed by unions and four by management to 
be formed to discuss safety, health, etc. and 
once a year starting in 1938 to discuss wage 
rates. Disputes are to be taken up first by the 
union with the department superintendent, 
and then the plant manager, then by the Inter- 
national president of the union with the vice 
president of the company in charge of manu- 
facturing, in successive steps if an adjustment 
is not previously made. If no settlement is 
reached in this manner, the dispute will be 
referred to a board of arbitration consisting of 
one representative of the company, one of the 
union or unions involved and a third chosen 
by them, the decision of such board to be final 
and binding. No stoppage of work is to occur 
during the period of the agreement until all 
the above methods have been used to settle a 
dispute, and then only with the approval of the 
international officers of the union. 


THREE RIVERS AND GATINEAU, QUEBEC.—THE 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER CoM- 
PANY, THE INTERNATIONAL FIBRE Boarp 
LIMITED (GATINEAU) AND THE QUEBEC PRO- 
VINCIAL COUNCIL OF PAPER MILL UNIONS, 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MaAxkers (Locau 163 at THREE RIVERS AND 
LocaL 251 AT GATINEAU) AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers (LocaL 163 at 
THREE RiIveRS AND Local 142 aT GATINEAU). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 1937 
to April 30, 1938 and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The agreement is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for Dalhousie, N.B., with certain 
differences in the hourly wage schedule, among 
which are the following: 

At the Three Rivers Mill: Wood handling— 
head wood handler 49 and 68 cents, wood 
handler, conveyor man, cleaner, 40 and 41 cents, 
scaler or counter 46 cents, drag operator 46 and 
47 cents. Groundwood screens and deckers— 
sereenman 52 cents. Sulphite screens—head 
screenman 61 cents, screenman 49 cents. Sul- 
phite presses—pressman 44 and 45 cents, stock 
handler 40 and 41 cents. Beaters—beater wrap- 
pers 46 cents, beaterman and clay mixer man 
44 cents, stock handler 40 and 41 cents, stock 
regulator 84 cents, mixer operator 52 cents, 
electric truck operator 47 cents. Paper ma- 
chines—machine tender $1.32 and $1.42, back 
tender $1.14 and $1.24, third hand 88 and 94 
cents, fourth hand 63 cents, fifth hand 57 cents, 
oiler 52 cents, head clothing man 94 cents, 
clothing man 67 and 94 cents, clothing man 
helpers 41 and 52 cents. Finishing—roll finisher 
42 and 45 cents, marker 42 and 45 cents, cutter 
man 40 and 43 cents, rewinder man 47 to 56 
cents. Indoor miscellaneous—printer 48 and 
55 cents, printer helper 40 and 48 cents, filter 
man 51 cents. Paper handling—head paper 
loader 47 and 51 cents, paper loader 42 and 45 
cents, checker 46 and 49 cents, truck operator 
44 and 47 cents, labourers 40 cents. Marine and 


wharf foreman 68 and 78 cents, head paper loader 
43 and 46 cents, marker 40 cents, head checker 
47 and 49 cents, checker 43 cents, winch operator 
43 cents, crane operator 52 cents, head stower 
40 and 46 cents, stower 40 cents, head dunnage 
man 43 and 46 cents, dunnage man 40 and 46 
cents, inspector 78 cents. Outdoor miscellaneous 
—electric truck operator 43 cents, crane oper- 
ator helper 48 cents; single horse and team 
with drivers to be paid at local rates. Steam 
power plant—turbine operator (paper) 74 cents, 
electric boiler operator 46 and 52 cents, head 
fireman 74 cents, repairman 53 cents, steam 
inspector 44 and 64 cents. Electric power plant 
—motor man 48 and 50 cents, transformer 
man 52 cents, primary power operator 74 cents, 
electric operator (groundwood) 71 cents. Coal 
preparing—plant operator 74 cents, pulverizer 
mill operator and weigher 56 cents, conveyor- 
man 46 cents, coal tower operator 74 cents, 
scraper man, engineer and dump man 46 cents, 
head coal handler 49 cents, coal handler 40 
cents. Repair section—head repairman 74 cents 
and 84 cents, clerk 49 and 52 cents. Office pro- 
duction—draftsman 40 and 45 cents, fire in- 
spector 47 cents, assistant fire inspector 43 
cents, waste material man 63 cents, control 
man 46 and 58 cents, telephone operator 31 
and 32 cents. Core machines—head core 
maker 56 and 65 cents, core maker 43 and 49 
cents, core maker helper and labourer 40 cents. 
Technical—paper testers 47 and 52 cents, 
laboratory helpers 46 and 56 cents. 


At the Gatineau mill: Wood handling—head 
wood handler 40 and 61 cents, wood handler 40 
and 41 cents, conveyor man 40 cents, scaler or 
counter 43 and 44 cents, sawyer helper 40 cents, 
saw filer 56 and 61 cents, oiler 43 and 44 cents, 
drag operator 46 and 47 cents, motor man 48 
cents, wood fireman 62 cents, wood fireman 
helper 43 cents. Wood room—wood handler 40 
and 41 cents. Groundwood screens and deckers 
—screenman 52 and 55 cents. Sulphite screens— 
head screenman 61 cents, screenman 49 egies 
stoc 


Sulphite presses—pressman 44 cents, 
handler 40 and 41 cents. Beaters—beaterman 
44 cents, broke beaterman 41 cents, stock 


regulator 61 and 90 cents. Paper machines— 
machine tender $1.74, back tender $1.56, third 
hand $1.15, fourth hand 70 cents, fifth hand 
61 cents, six hand 47 cents, head clothing man 
$1.15, clothing man 61 and 70 cents, clothing 
man helper 41 and 52 cents. Finishing—marker 
46 and 49 cents, cutter man 48 to 56 cents, 
rewinder man 47 to 56 cents, first core cleaner 
40 cents, finishing clerk 52 and 56 cents. Indoor 
miscellaneous—oiler 41 to 45 cents, filter man 
51 cents, filter man helper 41 cents, other classes 
40 and 41 cents. Paper handling—head paper 
loader 47, 51 and 61 cents, paper loader 42 and 
45 cents, checker 46 and 49 cents, car man 42 
and 44 cents. Marine and wharf—head paper 
loader 45 cents, paper handler 40 cents, head 
checker 52 cents, crane operator 47 and 55 
cents. Outdoor miscellaneous—head main- 
tenance man 61 cents, electric truck operator 
43 cents, crane fireman 56 cents; drivers with 
single horse or team to be paid at local rates. 
Steam power plant—head operator 84 cents, 
fireman 66 cents, fireman helper 48 cents, oilers 
48 and 56 cents, coal hoist 52 cents, boiler 
cleaner 43 cents, waste handler 41 and 43 cents, 
coal handler 40 cents. Electric power plant— 
motor man 48 and 50 cents, transformer man 52 
cents, electric operator (paper) and primary 
station operator 84 cents, electric operator 
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(groundwood) 56 cents. Repair station—head 
repairman 74 and 84 cents, repairman roll 
grinder 90 cents, apprentices 18 and 39 cents, 
diver “$1.07. Office production—sample clerk 
42 to 50 cents, fire inspector 61 cents, night 
watchman 46 cents, control man 56 cents, tele- 
phone operator 36 cents. Townsite—caretaker 
41 and 45 cents. Technical—paper testers 47 
and 52 cents, laboratory helpers 46 and 56 cents. 

At the International Fibre Board Ltd. Mill, 
Gatineau: stone grinderman 45 and 47 cents, 
deckerman 41 and 43 cents, beaterman 45 cents, 
wet machine and beater helper 43 cents, stock 
handlers 41 cents, shredder men 43 cents, press 
operators 62 and 75 cents, kiln operators 51 
cents, size maker 47 cents, cleaner 40 cents, 
oilers 45 cents, printer 57 cents, yard foreman 
49 cents, truck driver 56 cents, single horse 
driver 47 cents, labourer 40 cents, clerk (finish- 
ing room) 55 cents, shipping clerk 61 cents, 
clerk (office) 55 cents, control man 56 cents, 
tester 49 cents. Repairs—master mechanic and 
chief electrician 98 cents, electricians 57 and 65 
cents, electricians’ helper 42 cents, saw filer 55 
cents, millwright 56 and 60 and 65 cents, pipe- 
fitter 61 cents, pipefitter helper 46 cents, tin- 
smith 61 cents, mechanic 56 cents, machinist 65 
cents, carpenter 55 cents. Finishing and 
shipping—foreman 57 and 60 cents, sandermen 
and graders 49 cents, shaper men 55 cents, 
electric truck operator 52 cents, cut-off saw 
operators 45 and 47 cents, cut-off saw operators 
helpers 41 cents, chain men, trimmers, shaper 
helpers, finishers 41 cents, paper cutter 45 
cents, special finishers 43 and 65 cents, samplers 
43 cents, wrappers or tiers 47 cents, loaders 43 
cents. 


TEMISKAMING, QUEBEC.—CANADIAN INTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND THE QUEBEC 
PROVINCIAL CoUNCIL OF PAPER MILL 
UNIONS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF Purp, SULPHITE AND Paper Miri 
WorkKeErRS (LOCAL 233). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 9, 1937 
to April 30, 1938 and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Dalhousie, N.B., except for 
the wage schedule effective from May 1, 1937. 

Wages per hour: Filter plant—screen men 
41 cents. Boiler house—runners 68 cents, fire- 
men 58 cents, assistant firemen 48 cents, repair- 
man 63 cents, helpers 48 cents, boiler cleaners 
43 cents, tester 44 cents, coalmen 40 and 41 
cents, ashmen 40 cents. Wood room—runners 
60 cents, grinder 45 cents, oiler 61 cents, short- 
ends 39 cents, repairman 61 cents, chippermen 
42 cents, other classes 41 cents. Wood handling 
—crane operators and cable crane operators 70 
cents, locomotive engineers 60 cents, track fore- 
man 55 cents, brakemen 51 cents, logpile signal- 
men 43 cents, others 40 and 41 cents. Acid 
plant—acid makers 73 cents, refrigerator 
operators 60 cents, sulphurmen 46 cents, others 
41 and 42 cents. Digesters—cooks 65 and 95 
cents, helpers 49 cents, testers 41 cents, repair- 
man 70 cents. Preparing—runners (mill) 76 
cents, stock runners 55 cents, pitmen 45 and 47 
cents, screenmen and testers 41 cents, repairman 
61 cents, helper 53 cents, night oilers 45 cents, 
eleaners 40 cents. Bleachery—runners 54 and 
65 cents, assistant runners 48 cents, helpers 42 
and 44 cents, sereenmen 41 and 45 cents, 
testers 44 cents, bleach mixer 54 cents, helper 
and tester 41 cents. Nova cell operating— 


helpers 41 and 46 cents. Caustic fusion— 
runners 55 cents, helpers 42 cents. Electrolytic 
—runners 63 cents, cellmen 49 cents, general 
operators 49 cents, saltmen 40 cents, line slack- 
ers 42 cents, repairman 55 cents, helper 41 
cents. Dry machines—machine tenders 78, 93 
and 95 cents, back tenders 57, 64 and 67 cents, 
layboy operators 45 cents, truckmen layboy 44 
cents, cuttermen 41 cents, pressmen 44 cents, dry 
truckers 41 cents, broke hustlers 41 cents, mono- 
rail operator 48 cents. Shipping—checkers 55 
cents, truckers and sample cutters 44 cents. Re- 
baling—41 and 44 cents. Yard—foreman and gas 
truck driver 49 cents, teamsters and labourers 40 
cents. Supply store—storeman 45 cents. Mis- 
cellaneous—general oiler 45 cents, watchman 44 
cents, office cleaner 40 cents. Screenings—run- 
ners 49 cents, loaders and cutters 41 cents. 
Laboratory—head tester 57 cents, tester 40 and 
57 cents, sample boys 28 cents. Electrical 
department—electricians-armature winder 63 
and 71 cents, helpers 40 and 48 cents. Repair 
crew—head repairman 79 and 88 cents, repair- 
men 49 and 86 cents, repairmen helpers 40 and 
55 cents, apprentices 16 cents and up. Barking 
plant—runners 55 cents, tallymen 44 cents, re- 
pairmen 55 and 68 cents, oilers 43 cents, 
inspector 42 cents, boom boss 43 cents, others 
41 and 42 cents. Wood  handling—crane 
operators and cable crane operators 70 cents. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article of this issue: 

Butchers, Sorel. 


Glove cutters (work gloves), Province of. 
Quebec. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze Workers, 
Montreal. 


Building Trades, Sorel. 
Longshoremen, Sorel. 
Taxi drivers, Sorel. 

Shoe Repairers, Montreal. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have been made 
binding by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized on page 923. 

Barbers, Lindsay. 
Barbers, Woodstock. 
Barbers, Belleville. 
Barbers, Orillia. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedule has been made bind- 
ing by an Order in Council and is summarized 
on page 924. 


Lathers, Calgary. 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently made Obligatory and other Proceedings 


Aeon Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
was summarized in the July issue of 
the Lasour GazerrE, page 745 replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workmen within the scope 
of the agreement if in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The first proceedings under this 
Act were noted in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting butchers at Sorel, glove cutters 


(work gloves) throughout the province, orna- 
mental iron and bronze workers at Montreal, 
building trades at Sorel, longshoremen at 
Sorel, taxi drivers at Sorel and shoe repairers 
at Montreal, the approval by Orders in Coun- 
cil of the by-laws of certain joint committees 
as noted below. Notices of application for 
the extension of an agreement affecting aircraft 
workers at Longueuil was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 10, and of agree- 
ments affecting bakers at Quebec and cloak- 
makers throughout the province in the issue 
of July 17. Notices of application for amend- 
ments to the agreements affecting building 
trades at Sherbrooke and building trades at 
Montreal were also published in the issue of 
July 1% 


ButcHers, SorEL.—An Order in Council ap- 
proved July 8, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 17, makes obligatory on 
all employees and employers in the trade the 
terms of an agreement between certain em- 
ploying butchers and le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Maitres et Employés Bouchers 
de Sorel, Inc. (the National Catholic Union of 
Master Butchers and Butcher Shop Employees 
of Sorel, Incorporated). 

The terms of the Order in Council are in 
effect from July 17, 1937 to July 16, 1938, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the city 
of Sorel and the village of St. Joseph de Sorel. 

Hours: 48 per week. Butcher shops to be 
open from 8 am. to 6 pm. from Monday to 
Thursday and from 8 a.m. to 10.30 pm. Friday 
and Saturday. 

Overtime, that is work after 8 pm., to be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Wages: journeymen butchers 35 cents per 
hour, apprentice butchers 10 cents per hour 
during first year, 15 cents during second year, 
20 cents during third year. 

Not more than one apprentice for each four 
journeymen in a butcher shop. 


Guove Currers (Worx Guoves), Province 
oF Qupspec—An Order in Council, approved 
July 8 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette July 17, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between certain glove manu- 
facturers and Le Syndicat Catholique et Na- 
tional des Gantiers de Montréal (section des 
gros gants) (The National Catholic Union of 
Glove Makers of Montreal, work gloves sec- 
tion) and Le Syndicat Catholique et Na- 
tional des Gantiers des Trois-Riviéres (section 
des gros gants) (The National Catholic 
Union of Glove Makers of Three Rivers, work 
gloves section). 

The terms of the Order in Council to be in 
effect from July 17, 1937 to December 31, 1938 


and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. 
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The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1936, page 833, with the 
following exceptions: 

Hours: the 48 hour week is to be continued 
to September 30, 1937, but from October 1, 
the working week is to be reduced to 44 per 
week. 

Overtime: a bonus of 20 cents per hour to 
be paid for all overtime over 48 hours in any 
week until September 30 and over 44 hours 
in any week from October 1, 1937. 

Wages: Retroactive to July 1, 1937, the wage 
rates (piece rates) are increased by 15 per 
cent. Work on samples to be paid at 50 cents 
per hour. 

Manufacturers must have their gloves and 
mitts cut only in their own shops. 


ORNAMENTAL IRoN AND Bronze WORKERS, 
MontreaL District—An Order in Council ap- 
proved July 8 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette July 17, makes obligatory on 
all employers and employees in the trade in 
the district the terms of an agreement be- 
tween the Builders’ Exchange Incorporated, 
Ornamental Iron and Bronze section, and the 
Canadian Ornamental Iron and Bronze Work- 
ers Union of Montreal. 


This agreement, effective from July 17, is 
made retroactive to May 1, 1937, and is in 
effect until March 31, 1938, and for a further 
period of 30 days pending adoption of an Order 
in Council to replace this one. 

The agreement applies only to shop em- 
ployees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
from midnight to 8 a.m., double time. Work on 
Sundays and seven specified holidays, double 
time. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the Is- 
land of Montreal and Ile Bizard, the Counties 
of Assumption, Terrebonne, Laval, Deux 
Montagnes, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Soulanges, 
Beauharnois, Chateauguay, Laprairie, Chambly, 
Verchéres, Saint John, Iberville and Richelieu. 

Minimum wage rates: mechanics 66 cents (an 
increase of 6 cents per hour over the previous 
rate), fitters 55 cents (an increase of 5 cents), 
helpers 45 cents (an increase of 5 cents). All 
contracts entered into by an employer and one 
or more employees on a piece work basis are 
invalid. 

One apprentice allowed to each seven me- 
chanics in each shop. If less than seven me- 
chanics employed in a shop, one apprentice 
allowed. Apprentices to serve four years (208 
weeks). 

Wage rate for first year apprentices: 20 
cents per hour. 


Bumping Trapes, Soreu.—An Order in 
Council approved July 8, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazettee July 17, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain contractors and le Syndicat National 
et Catholique de Métiers de la Construction 
de Sorel, Inc. (The National Catholic Union 
of Building Trades of Sorel, Incorporated). 

The Order in Council is in effect from July 


17, 1937 to July 16, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice, 


Territorial jurisdiction includes the city of 
Sorel and a radius of one mile from its limits 
in the county of Richelieu only. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 44 hour week. 


Overtime and all work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays, double time. 

Wages per hour: plasterers and spraymen 60 
cents; bricklayers and masons and sand splicing, 
stationary enginemen, shovel and hoisting en- 
ginemen, 55 cents; carpenters and _ joiners, 
caulkers, sheet metal workers, tinsmiths and 
roofers, roofers (slate, composition and asbestos), 
electricians, linemen, joint pointers, marble 
setters, tile setters, terrazzo layers and terrazzo 
polishers on machine, granite cutters, orna- 
mental iron workers (erectors), plumbers and 
steamfitters, sprinkler fitters or automatic re- 
frigeration, cement finishers, enginemen on port- 


able machines, pipefitters, drivers with two 
horses, 50 cents; painters, wood and metal 
lathers, engineers (gas mixer), glaziers and 


decorators, 45 cents; mortar makers, celanite 
mixers, plaster pourers, hod carriers, engine- 
men (compressors), joiners working for sash 
and door manufacturers, carters with two 
horses, 40 cents; truck drivers, ornamental iron 
workers’ helpers, drivers of one horse, labour- 
ers, 35 cents. 


A foreman to be paid at least 10 cents per 
hour over the minimum rate fixed for his 
trade. 

Hourly wages for apprentices; apprentice 
plasterers—20 cents during first year, 25 cents 
during second year, 30 cents during third year 
and 35 cents during fourth year; apprentice 
painters, roofers (slate), marble setters, metal 
lathers, bricklayers, masons, tile setters, spray- 
men and glaziers and decorators 15 cents during 
first year, 20 cents during second year, 25 
cents during third year and 30 cents during 
fourth year; apprentice carpenters and joiners, 
electricians, steamfitters, pipefitters and sprink- 
ler fitters or automatic refrigeration 10 cents 
per hour during first year, 15 cents during 
second year, 20 cents during third year and 25 
cents during fourth year; apprentice asbestos 
roofers, wood lathers and cement finishers 15 
cents during first year; 20 cents during second 
year and 25 cents during third year. Im- 
provers in steamfitting, pipe-fitting, sprinkler 
fitting and automatic refrigeration to be paid 
35 cents per hour during first six months and 
45 cents during second six months. 


Travelling expenses and time of workmen sent 
out of town to be charged to contractors only. 


One apprentice allowed for each journeyman 
in the plumbing and electrical trades. In all 
other trades one apprentice allowed only for 
each five journeymen. Apprentices must be regis- 
tered and enter into an agreement of appren- 
ticeship with their employers before the joint 
Committee or an _ association. If the em- 
ployer of the apprentice has no more work for 
him, the Joint Committee will endeavour to 
secure temporary work for him with another 
employer, but if the apprentice is unable to 
secure such work the original employer will 
take him back. 


Maintenance men employed in religious and 
charitable institutions and colleges shall be 
paid a minimum of $18 per week for skilled 
workmen and $12 for unskilled, with a 48 hour 
week. The employer may deduct $2 per month 
per room if the employee lives in the estab- 
lishment and 25 cents per meal if the em- 
ployee boards in the establishment. 
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Any higher wages paid to workers governed 
by the present agreement are not be reduced 
after this agreement goes into effect. 

LONGSHOREMEN, SoreEL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil approved July 8 and published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette July 17, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
steamship and stevedoring companies and Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Dé- 
bardeurs de Sorel, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Longshoremen of Sorel, 
Incorporated). 

The agreement is in effect. from April 30, 
1937 to January 31, 1938 and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 


The agreement covers the loading and un- 
loading of all ships (including the handling of 


erain) engaged in ocean, inland and coastal 
navigation in the harbour of Sorel. 

Overtime: work on Sundays and _ three 
specified holidays, time and one-half. Time 


and one-half to be paid also for work during 
meal hour and thereafter until relieved. 

Wages per hour: for loading grain 50 cents 
for work between 7 a.m. and 6 p.m.; 60 cents 
for work between 7 p.m. and midnight; 70 cents 
for work between midnight and 6 am.; for 
unloading grain out of lake and ocean steamers 
into the elevator 45 cents for work between 
7 am. and 6 p.m.; 48 cents for work between 
7 p.m. and midnight, 55 cents between midnight 
and 6 a.m.; for handling dynamite 60 cents; 
for handling nitrate of soda, china clay, coal, 
fertilizer, potash, iron ore, paper pulp, wood 
pulp, square timber, oil in drum barrels, 
molasses, sulphur, shifting bunker coal and any 
other general cargo, 50 cents; foremen to be 
paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

Longshoremen reporting for work at 7 a.m., 
1 pm. and 7 p.m. will wait one half hour with- 
out pay, but if required to wait longer, regular 
rates of pay for such extra waiting time. 

Hatch beams must be taken off or bolted when 
men are working in the hatch and using a winch. 

The number of men required for gangs and 
for certain types of work is specified. ’ 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of this 
agreement will be taken up by the longshore- 
men’s representative on the wharves with the 
employers. If it cannot be settled in this way it 
will be referred to a joint arbitration board, 
consisting of one representative of each party 
and a third chosen by them or by the Minister 
of Labour. The decision of this board to be 
binding. 

Taxt Drivers, Soren—An Order in Council 
approved July 24 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 31, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain em- 
ployers and Le Syndicat National et Catho- 
lique des Maitres et Employés-Chauffeurs 
de Sorel, Inc. (The National Catholic Union 
of Master and Employed Taxi and Truck 
Drivers, Inc.). 

The agreement is in force from July 31, 1937, 
to July 30, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Sorel and a radius of one mile of its limits. 

Hours: 10 per day, 60 per week. Truck 
drivers shall not be on duty on Sundays, church 
holv days and legal holidays. 


Overtime: time and one-half after 10 hours, 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages: taxi drivers to be paid 25 per cent 
of the money they take in, truck drivers 40 
cents per hour. The weekly wages of employees 
governed by this agreement to be at least $15 a 
week whatever be the duration of labour, except 
that the minimum for private chauffeurs is $18 
per week. 

An employer to pay for his employee’s meals 
at 50 cents a meal on a run out of town or in the 
town if such employee is not back in time for 
his meal. 

A schedule of rates which must be charged 
by taxi drivers is given, starting at a minimum 
of 25 cents for one passenger within a certain 
zone, waiting time over a certain minimum 
must also be charged for. 


SHor Reparrers, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council approved July 24 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 31, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between The 
Montreal and Provincial Shoe Repairers As- 
sociation, Inc., and The Shoe Repair Workers 
Union of Montreal. 

The agreement is in effect from July 31, 1937, 
to July 31, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the Island 
of Montreal and such other shops within a 
radius of 10 miles of the Island of Montreal as 
obtain the greater proportion of their orders 
from citizens of the Island of Montreal. 

Hours are limited to 10 per day first four 
days of the week, 11 hours on Friday and 13 
hours on Saturday, a 64 hour week as provided 
in Order in Council under the Hours of Work 
Act (LaBour GAZETTE, April, 1936, page 328). 

Minimum weekly wage rates: experienced 
workmen $15 except finishers for whom the 
minimum is $12; from December 1 to March 31 
the minimum for experienced workmen is $10 
and for experienced finishers $9. 

Minimum weekly wages for apprentices: $6 
during first year, $8 during second year, $10 
during third year except that in the third year 
of apprenticeship, from December 1 to March 31 
apprentices to receive $9, apprentice finishers $8. 

A schedule of minimum prices to be charged 
customers for each piece of work is set forth in 
the agreement. 

A joint committee to be formed as provided 
in the Act with power to grant certificates 
stating to which class a workman or apprentice 
belongs. 


Joint CoMMITTEES.—The constitutions and 
by-laws of the joint committees set up under 
the following agreements were approved by 
Orders in Council and published in the issues 
of the Quebec Official Gazette mentioned: 

Building Trades, Montreal (July 10). 

Glove Cutters (fine gloves), Province (July 

10) 
Granite Cutters, Province (July 17) 


CoMPETENCY Carps.—An Order in Council as 
noted in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 31, 
makes the competency card obligatory in the 
following trades: 


Building Trades, Sherbrooke. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour GAzeTTe, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of Labour. The employees and em- 
ployers in attendance may formulate and agree 
upon a schedule of wages and hours of labour 
for all or any class of employees in such in- 
dustry or district. If, in the opinion of the 
Minister a schedule of wages and hours for 
any industry is agreed upon in writing by a 
proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council, may declare such 
schedule tio be in force “during pleasure” or for 
a period not exceeding twelve months stipu- 
lated in the schedule and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every em- 
ployee and employer in such industry in the 
whole or any part of the province designated 
by the Minister, such schedule not coming 
into effect until ten days after publication of 
the Order in Council in The Ontario Gazette. 
The Minimum Wage Board has authority 
to enforce the provisions of the Act and of 
the regulations and schedules. Beginning with 
the July, 1935, issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, 
summaries are given in this article of the 
schedules which have thus been approved. 

Barpers, LinpsaAy: An Order in Council 
approved July 22 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette July 31, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering trade in the town of Lindsay. 

The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1937 “during pleasure.” 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open under municipal by- 
law. No work on Sundays, eight specified 
holidays or after noon on Wednesdays except 
that work may be done all day Wednesday of 
the week in which a holiday occurs. 

Minimum wage rates: For persons given full 
time employment on a straight salary basis, 
$18 per week. For persons given full time 
employment on a _ percentage or commission 
basis or paid a salary plus a percentage or 
commission, $12.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $19 from the work 
performed by the employee plus an additional 
10 per cent of such proceeds in excess of $30. 
For nights and Saturday employees, that is 
those who work four hours per day or less 
from Monday to Friday inclusive and all day 


or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 50 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from 


the work performed by the employee. For 
persons working on Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday and on the previous evening only, 
$5 per week plus 50 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $7.50 from the work of the em- 
ployee. For persons employed only on NSatur- 
day or the day before a holiday $4 per day or 
part thereof plus 50 per cent of the proceeds 
in excess of $6 from the work of the employee. 
For persons working on days other than Satur- 
days or the day before a holiday, $2.50 per day 
or part thereof plus 50 per cent of the pro- 
ceeds in excess of $4 from the work of the 
employee. 

No deduction from wages for materials 
supplied, laundry or operating expenses. 


A schedule of minimum charges to customers 
for the different pieces of work is included and 
no lower prices may be charged or premium 
be given customers. 


An Advisory Committee to be appointed as 
provided in the Act. 


BarBers, OrILLIA: An Order in Council, 
approved July 22 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette July 31, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering trade in the town of Orillia. 

The Order in Council is in effect from August 
10, 1937, “during pleasure.” 


This schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for Lindsay, with the exception 
that for persons given full time employment 
on a percentage or commission basis or paid 
a salary plus a percentage or commission, the 
minimum is $13 per week instead of $12.50, 
plus the same percentage as provided for 
Lindsay barbers. 


Barpers, Woopstock: An Order in Council, 
approved July 22 amd published in The 
Ontario Gazette July 31, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering trade in the town of Woodstock. 


The Order in Council is in effect from 
August 10, 1937, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for Lindsay with these ex- 
ceptions: 

In all cases where a percentage of 50 per 
cent is specified for Lindsay barbers, W ood- 
stock barbers receive 60 per cent. Instead of 
barbers receiving an additional 10 per cent of 
proceeds over $30 they receive 5 per cent in 
Woodstock. 


Barsers, Bevtevirte: An Order in Council, 
approved July 22 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette July 31, makes binding a 
schedule of wages and hours governing the 
barbering trade in the city of Belleville. 


The Order in Council is in effect from August 
10, 1937, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is the same as the one sum- 
marized above for Lindsay with these ex- 
ceptions: 

The Wednesday holiday begins at 12.30 in- 
stead of noon. In all cases where a percentage 
of 50 per cent is specified for Lindsay barbers, 
Belleville barbers receive 60 per cent. Instead 
of barbers receiving an additional 10 per cent 
of proceeds over $30, they receive 5 per cent 
in Belleville. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazerte, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series 
of conferences of employees and employers in 
any industry in any zone or zones, to investi- 
gate the conditions of labour and practices in 
such industry and to negotiate standard rates 
of wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieuten- 
ant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone or 
zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and sche- 
dules. Previous schedules under this Act have 
been summarized in the Lasour Gazerte, Sep- 
tember, 1935, April, July, September, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1936, May and July, 1937. 

Woop AND Metat LatHers, Caucary.—An 
Order in Council dated July 7 and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, July 15, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the wood and metal lathing industry 
in the city of Calgary and within 25 miles of 
the Calgary post office. 

The Order in Council is in effect from July 25, 
1937, to July 24, 1938. 

Hours: 8 per day from Monday to Friday in- 
clusive, a 40 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and recognized statutory holidays, double 
time. Employees required to set hangers in 
connection with the pouring of concrete on Satur- 
days may work, being paid straight time for 
morning and time and one-half for afternoon 
and evening. Emergency work that can only be 


done at night to be paid at 8 hours pay for 7 
hours work. 


Wages: for all metal furring and tied on lath 
work and attached ceilings, 90 cents per hour; 
for all classes of work which is nailed on wood 
furring, such as wood lath, all plaster and in- 
strippings, etc., 75 cents per hour. No piece 
work permitted. 

Transportation to be furnished to all points 
outside the city limits and travelling time to 
and from jobs outside a five mile radius. 

All work contracted for and accepted prior 
to this schedule coming into force to be com- 
pleted at a rate set by the Board. 





According to a statement issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, there was a 
total of 155 air harbours in Canada at the close 
of 1936, not including those under construction 
for the trans-Canada route. Licensed aircraft, 
including private flying club, commercial and 
Dominion and provincial engaged in civil avia- 
tion numbered 450 as against 380 in 19385. 
These do not include military air craft. 

Commercial aircraft flew 7,100,401 miles and 
carried 22,947,105 pounds of freight and 1,107,- 
060 pounds of mail, which was 28 per cent 
more traffic than carried in 1935. The number 
of paying passengers carried by commercial 
aircraft was 97,888 and non-pay passengers 
11,835. The personnel miles flown, including 
paying and non-paying passengers and crew 
was 18,373,117 and the ton miles for freight 
and mail was 1,155,624. Most of the freight 
consisted of mine supplies and products to and 
from mines in northern Quebec, Ontario and 
Western provinces and North West Territories. 
The average flight with passengers was 88 
miles and with freight 93 miles. 

During the year, 16 persons were killed and 
21 injured in civil aviation, of which com- 
mercial air lines were responsible for 10 deaths 
and 16 injured, including six mechanics injured 
in shops, etc. The commercial aviation 
averages show per one million passenger miles 
0-522 passengers killed and 0-835 passengers 
injured, and per million crew miles, 0-569 
crew killed and 0:227 crew injured. 





New motor vehicle sales in Canada, after 
declining slightly in April as compared with a 
year ago and making small gains during May, 
moved up sharply in June to show advances 
over June, 1936, of 43-3 per cent in number 
and 37-2 per cent in retail value. The decline 
from May of this year was less than seasonal. 
There were 17,949 new vehicles sold for $18,- 
064,055 in June as compared with 12,523 at 
$13,167,624 for June, 1936, and 21,531 for 
$21,980,324 in May, 1937. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JULY, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


In retail prices the cost of the weekly family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting and 
rent was slightly higher than in the previous 
month due to the somewhat higher cost of foods 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices continued to 
advance until the middle of the month and 
then declined influenced to a large extent by 
the movement in grain prices. 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.56 at the beginning of July as compared with 
$8.52 for June; $7.97 for July, 1936; $6.67 
for March, 1933 (the low point in recent 
years); and $10.91 for July, 1980. The most 
important changes in the month under review 
as compared with the previous month were 
advances in the cost of meats, eggs, and cheese 
and declines in milk, potatoes, and rolled oats. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget cost $17.24 for July; 
as compared with $17.20 for June; $16.51 for 
July, 1986; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years) ; $21.26 for July, 1930; $20.67 
for July, 1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and $14.17 for July, 1914. In 
fuel anthracite coal again averaged slightly 
lower. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number on the base 
1926 as 100 advanced during the first half of 
July continuing the upward movement which 
commenced during the second week in June. 
For the week ended July 16 the index number 
was 87:7 the highest point reached in recent 
years. From that date to the end of the 
month the movement was downward the 
figures for the index being 86-7 for the week 
ended July 30. For the week ended July 2 
the index was 86:2 and for that ended June 11, 
84-1 which was the low point of the decline 
since early in April. The latest figures avail- 
able on a monthly basis are for June when the 
index number was 84:6 as compared with 74-4 
for July, 1936; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years) ; 97-2 for July, 1929; 
98-7 for July, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 64:4 for July, 1914. 
Fluctuations in the prices of grains were the 
principal factors in the movement of the index 
number during the month. In the grouping 
according to chief component materials the 
vegetable products group recorded the greatest 
changes during the month the index for the 
group advancing from 91-5 at the beginning to 
96-4 at the end of the second week and then 


declining to 92 for the week ended July 30. 
Changes in other groups were relatively slight 
all groups being somewhat higher at the end 
of the month than at the beginning. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July of seventy- 
two staple foodstuffs groceries, coal, wood and 
coal oil and the rent of six-roomed houses in 
sixty-nine cities throughout Canada, _ All 
prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of camparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazerts, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazerte for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
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are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained, In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses. with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure, 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices in July again advanced con- 
tinuing the upward movement in_ progress 
since the beginning of the year except for a 
minor recession in March. Sirloin steak 
averaged 29-3 cents per pound in July, 28-3 
in June and 22-9 cents in January. Rib roast 
averaged 21-9 cents per pound in July, 21 
cents in June and 17 cents in January. Mutton 


was one-half cent per pound higher in July 
at an average price of 24-7 cents per pound. 
Fresh pork was again higher averaging 22-6 
cents per pound as compared with 21-8 cents 
in June. Bacon has changed little in price 
during the year averaging 29-1 cents per 
pound in July. Prices, however, were con- 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel Cloth-| Sun- | All 
a Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items 
Light 

Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 ez 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Jan. 1936 111 142 132 115 154 127 
Feb. 1936 110 142 132 114 154 126 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
April 1936 107 142 132 114 154 125 
ay 1936 106 141 133 114 154 125 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
July 1936 109 140 133 114 154 126 
Aug. 1936 111 139 133 114 154 127 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Oct. 1936 112 140 135 114 153 127 
Nov. 1936 113 141 135 114 154 128 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan, 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1987.... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July W937. 117 138 140 118 155 120 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
184%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20%. 


siderably higher in the western provinces 
than elsewhere in the Dominion. Fresh eggs 
averaged 27 cents per dozen in July as com- 
pared with 25-2 cents in June. Increases 
were greater in Ontario and other eastern 
provinces than in the western. Milk averaged 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL, AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| t + 11910] 1913 | July |July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July 
tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926} 1928 |.1929 | 1930 | 1938 | 1934 | 1935 


— ee | ——$ | | | | —— J | | | SS ESS SESS SS] EES 


Cc. (a c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cr Cc, Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 


Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-4] 79-6] 84-0] 64-2) 62-0) 71-4] 76-4] 75-0) 44-4) 45-4) 50-6 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-6] 57-8] 54-4] 35-6] 34-4) 42-6] 48-6] 46-8} 24-0) 24-4) 28-0 





Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 17:4] 28-3] 28-1] 19-1] 19-7) 22-5) 24-4) 23-9) 12-0] 11-9] 12-9) 13-3 14-4 
Mutton, roast.} 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 20-9] 36-8] 37-3) 28-0) 30-7} 30-1) 31-7} 30-8] 20-5) 20-5] 21-4) 22-5) 24-2) 24-7 
Pork leg.&. 1a 1 “ | 12-2] 13-11 18-0] 19-5) 20-2] 37-7} 40-7] 31-8] 32-3} 28-0] 31-6] 30-1] 16-1] 20-9] 22-5] 21-9] 21-8] 22-6 
Pork, salt)... 2 “ | 21-81 25-0] 34-4] 35-2] 37-4] 70-4] 74-0} 54-2] 58-0] 52-2) 56-0} 53-8} 30-0} 37-4] 40-2] 40-2] 39-8] 40-2 
Bacon, break- i 
Asbo oa 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7) 25-5] 51-0] 57-0] 42-5] 44-7] 37-2] 39-4] 40-4] 20-4] 31-1] 30-2] 29-5] 28-8] 29-1 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 96.2] 28-21 40-6] 38-4] 36-8] 73-8] 75-8] 43-6] 49-8] 44-0] 44-0] 42-6] 25-4] 25-2] 31-0] 30-6] 33-8) 33-8 
Eggs, fresh.. 1 doz| 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 26-9] 49-3) 59-2] 33-9) 38-2) 38-5] 36-0] 36-2] 21-1] 24-9} 24-7) 27-2) 25-2) 27-0 
Eggs, storage.. 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 24-9] 43-1) 52-6] 31-4] 34-7] 34-2] 32-1] 32-7| 17-1] 21-1] 21-2] 23-4} 21-3] 22-8 
Malkes: 4. ki 3g. 6 qts} 36-6} 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 51-0} 70-8} 88-2] 69-0} 68-4) 70-2] 72-0] 72-0) 54-6] 58-2] 60-6] 61-2] 64-8] 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 49-8) 91-4/118-8] 70:2] 74-4] 77-2] 79-4| 65-8} 39-8] 44-2] 42-8] 44-6] 50-6] 50-0 
Butter, cream- re 
At Rte ts 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 30-0] 51-7] 66-3] 42-0) 42-0) 43-3) 44- +3] 23-8] 25-2] 24-8) 26-2) 28-5] 28-9 
eas, old....} 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-1] 33-4] 40-6] 30-0)§31-6/§32-6/$33 -2/§31-6}§19-4/§20-01§19 -9|§20-7|§22-6/§23-0 
heese, new...| 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-4] 30-6] 38-4] 26-2/§31-6/§32-6/§33-2|§31-6/§19-4|§20-0 §19-9]§20-7)|§22-6/§23-0 
Bread?) 3. kh. of. 15 “ | 55-5) 58-5! 66-0} 61-5] 63-0/117-0/144-0/105-0]/114-01117-0]115-5]114-0| 84-0] 87-0] 88-5] 93-0]106-5}105-0 
Flour, familys, 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0] 32-0} 33-0} 68-0] 84-0) 49-0/§53-0/§53-0/§48-0/§48-0/§31-0/§33 -0/§33 -0/§34-0)§45-0}$45-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0] 22-0] 21-5} 40-5] 44-0} 28-0; 29-0) 31-5) 31-5} 31-0] 23-5] 25-0) 26-0] 25-5} 29-5] 29-0 
Riceva Ak. 2 “ | 10-4) 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 23-2} 34-2] 19-8}§21-8]§21-0)§20-6)§20-21§16-0/$16-2/§15-6)/$15-8}§16-4]§16-2 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... oe 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 34-2] 22-2) 17-6] 15-8] 18-2} 23-8} 19-0); 8-2} 9-2] 10-8} 9-8] 15-8} 15-6 
Apples, evapor- 
ated.) tim. 348. 1 gs 9-9] 7-7] 11-5} 12-0] 13-1] 22-9] 29-1) 24-9} 19-8) 21-9] 21-3} 20-7] 14-9] 14-9] 16-0] 16-2] 15-8] 15-8 
Prunes, med- 
ium ee. ae 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9] 11-9] 12-4] 18-0] 27-2) 19-8) 15-8} 138-5] 13-7) 15-9] 11-7] 12-8} 12-4} 10-9] 11-7) 11-8 
Sugar, granula- 
ere ae Me Res i 4 “ | 91-6] 22-0} 24-0} 23-6] 22-0] 48-6] 93-6] 33-6] 31-6] 32-0] 28-4} 26-8! 31-6] 27-2] 25-6] 24-4] 26-0} 26-0 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0] 9-8] 10-8] 11-0} 10-2} 20-4] 43-4] 15-8) 15-0} 15-0} 13-6] 12-8] 15-4] 13-2} 12-6] 12-0] 12-6} 12-6 
Tea, black.....| 4 “ 8-2} 8-3] 8-7] 8-9] 9-1] 14-6} 16-4] 13-9]§18-0/§17-8)§17-6/§15-0}§10-4/§12-8)]§13 -0/§13-0)§13-1)§13-4 
Tea, green. a 8-7} 8-7] 9-1] 9-8] 9-3} 14-1] 16-8] 15-21§18-0}§17-81§17-6/$15-0/§10-4)§12-8}§13-0/$13-0/§13-1)§13-4 
offee......... 4“ 8-6] 8-8] 8-9) 9-4} 9-4] 11-2] 15-4) 13-4] 15-4] 15-1] 15-1} 14-2) 9-9} 9-8] 9-3} 8-9] 8-9] 9-0 
Potatoes......./30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 50-3} 66-0|197-4] 43-9] 85-9] 48-2] 48-3] 87-3] 38-6] 37-7] 25-4] 65-1] 50-9) 47-9 
Vinegar ).4.32. Me qt -7 aA ite be S¥/ “8 °8 -9/ 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 “9 “9 9 “9 9 9 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....|.. ....| 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-42/13-00/16-84/10-27/11- 07/10-86/10-98}/10-91} 6-95) 7-43] 7-53] 7-97] 8-52] 8-56 


i fs | | ee | J ff ef ef ef ff | | | 





Cc. ; : c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cs c. Cc. Cc C: co 
Starch,laundry| }lb.} 2-9] 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2] 4-7] 5-0) 4-0} 4-2] 4-1] 4-0] 4-0} 3-9] 3-8) 3-8 


Coal, anthra- 























cite Rash rae Yeton| 39-5} 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 53-2! 73-8]105-0)105-8/106-2}100-8}100-6|100-0} 91-0) 92-6] 88-7] 90-2] 88-2] 87-6 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS), 2 ee: « | 31-1) 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 38-0) 58-7| 76-6] 68-8] 63-2] 62-6] 62-8} 62-8] 57-6] 57-7! 57-9] 58-4) 58-4] 58-3 
Wood, hard....|“ cd.| 32-5] 35-3} 38-8) 42-5] 42-5] 69-2) 82-2! 77-0] 75-7| 75-7] 76-5] 76-4] 61-1] 60-4} 60-8} 60-0] 59-0] 59-5 
Wood, soft.....|“ “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4) 30-6] 31-8] 50-8} 63-3] 58-5] 55-9] 55-9] 55-1] 54-2] 46-3] 45-9] 45-4) 45-1] 44-9) 44-7 
Coalioil.:. 2. 2. lgal.| 24-0) 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 23-5) 27-8] 37-2] 31-3] 30-8] 31-0} 31-1] 30-8] 26-9] 27-4] 27-3] 27-0} 26-8} 27-0 
Fuel and $ $ $ $ $ $ gual $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nght .58.98.1. 4.54 1-50) 1-63] 1-76} 1-91) 1-89} 2-80) 3-64) 3-41) 3-32] 3-26] 3-26] 3-24] 2-83! 2-84] 2-80] 2-81) 2-77] 2-77 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent...:...... +mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75) 4-83] 4-81] 6-38] 6-95) 6-87) 6-91] 6-98) 7-07) 5-67) 5-53) 5-57) 5-70) 5-86) 5-87 
tiTotals\ -2 .32.).. 4048 9-37/10-50)12-79]14 -02/14-17|20- 66/26 -92/20-67|21-30/21- 01/21 - 26/21 - 26/15 -48/15 -84/15 -94/16-51/17 -20)17-24 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 61) 5-83) 6-82) 7-29) 7-24113-14)17-09}10-31/)11-12]10-76]10-97|10-98] 7-21] 7-62] 7-61] 8-00} 8-47) 8-40 
Prince Ed. Island.. 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-59/11-38]14-52| 9-29110-06| 9-73)}10-05|10-15| 6-81} 7-07) 7-13} 7-40} 8-08} 8-09 
New Brunswick...... 38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04!) 7-07)12-81|16-63] 9-99}11-21}10-54)10-61}10-97| 7-26) 7-50] 7-62} 8-18) 8-50] 8-46 
Quebec. Lena «ene 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87] 6-92}12-91/16-03] 9-72/10-32] 9-91]10-13]10-02| 6-39] 6-80} 6-88) 7-58] 7-73] 7-74 
Ontario’ Sch saben 5-01] 5-60} 6-50] 7-20) 7-29/13-05}17-05/10-28/11-23]10-87/10-85}10-81] 6-93] 7-50} 7-52] 8-04] 8-48] 8-64 
Manitobs 5. ..0%% thas 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 7-52/12-75]16-54/10-02/10-47/10-29]10-67|10-64] 6-68] 6-90] 7-50) 7-53} 8-60] 8-55 
Saskatchewan ...| 6-86} 6-92] 7-86} 8-25] 7-99)12-90}16-25] 9-82)10-55/11-02)11-32)11-08] 6-65] 7-09} 7-31] 7-25] 8-43] 8-36 
Alberta Wie Ste ovaatio ee dotete ss 6-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33] 7-78]/13-01}16-70| 9-86)10-77|10-79}11-35]11-20| 6-60) 7-15} 7-44) 7-49] 8-46] 8-61 
British Columbia. ...| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-78/13-86]18-23]11-30]11-90]11-78]12-40]12-26| 7-69) 8-17] 8-41] 8-79] 9-69] 9-57 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. 
TttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

Mb, ites ke BFS ee ee a eee 

LOCALITY a ae 8 |S a ‘ - Ay B | BB 

Skil cebebligce | Cader Desc Hee OP alee UAG oe 1 fe aah ae 

ao) @s|] ao] Ss] sa] Gus = 5 | Oi5] a0 eo | Od 

e= (| c3 |) S| a] ga) ee am | Geri Bil 8 1-18 

8 | 55] oe | 25 |ES| Gs 8 |2xad| $2 | ee | 83 

Hea] oalmal! sa}] oa 3 & or yam ea oa ar 

D fa fo mn n > omy oD) ea) Q sn, 

cents | cents | cents | cents| cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-3 | 24-9 | 21-9 | 16-2 | 13.2 14-4 22°6 20-1 29-1 32-5 54-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 28-6 | 24-1 | 21-1 | 15-8 | 13-8 13-1 21-9 20-2 26-3 29-8 53-4 

I—Sydneyin eee ass sie: BOL |RoLeOn ed 7a] Iea 9s Ly eOel an Shion ls trees ae om 25 20-9 27-2 31-3 53 
2—New Glasgow........--|...... 25 20 14-5 | 13 12 21 19-2 24-7 28 52-2 

8 AmmNerst. ge aes lesa ac 20 18 15 12 10 15 20 18 25 29-7 50 
AT alifaxve. | wager date caress 31-7 | 24-4 | 23-3 | 16-2 | 14.6 10-8 22-8 20-4 26-4 29-2 53-4 

5—Windsor............006- 30 25 25 15 15 14 21 21-5 28-5 30-8 60 

GE TUTOL ee cok cote stele itoee 28 24-3 | 18-3 | 14-7 | 12 13-5 21-7 21-2 2557. 29-8 52 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-7 | 24-0 | 21-5 | 17-3 | 15-8 15 24-5 19-7 27°35 31-1 49-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-6 | 23-7 | 21-9 | 15-4 | 12-8 13-2 23-4 20-1 27-9 31-6 54-2 
S-=Monetont. Je: s.5je5 vo es 31-5 | 23-5 | 19-8 | 14-2 | 12 16-3 22-6 19-9 30 32°5 54-3 
O= Saint Johnee.s. 4.226 oae 302%.) 22am od | dod) (12.9 12-4 23-6 20-3 26:5 31-7 53-7 
10—Fredericton.....-....-- 30 23°7 | 23 16 14 12 25 21-1 28-6 31-7 56-1 
11—Bathurst. 4.5.0). 30 25 Yai 16 12-2 12 22-5 19-2 26-5 30-5 52-5 
Quebec (average)............ 25-6 | 23-1 | 21-8 | 14-7 | 9-9 10-8 19-4 18-4 27-1 31-3 55-7 
12—Quebece. j. sk..e esas 26:6 | 23-9 | 17 14:7 | 8-5 10-9 19-1 19-6 26-9 32-6 51-2 
13—Three Rivers.....°....- 29-7 | 22-7 | 19 15-6] 9-1 12-1 18-7 18-3 30-2 32-4 56-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-4 | 24-6 | 25-8 | 16 1724 11-1 19-4 18-8 26 28-8 55-4 
15==Sorel fy Manis cette ststcbe’s 20 22°39) 22:3 |) 13°3 8-8 10-3 17-7 18-8 30 32-5 57-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-5 | 19-7 | 18-5 | 13-5 | 10 12-8 16-2 16-4 28 32-7 52-5 
17—St JOHNS Mee hs doe eel eee 26-5 | 25-5 | 15 10 11 23-5 16 24-7 29-6 56-2 
18—Thetford Mines......... 18 20 18 BIO || ov 11-3 16 18-2 22-5 30 57-5 
19—Montreal.............-. 382-2 | 25-7 | 27-4 | 14-5 | 11-3 8-1 22-1 20-2 27-2 31-2 59-1 
DO Ell Ree owen ae 27-5 | 22-5 | 23-1 | 15-6 | 11-7 9-2 22-1 19-2 28 31-5 55-3 
Ontario (average)............ 30-4 | 26-2 | 22-6 | 17-0 | 13-9 15-9 23°% 20-9 28-1 31-0 54-3 
1 OLCA Wa olen eho cee hie arene 29-7 | 25-1 | 24 17-5 | 12-2 12-5 22 19-4 28-4 31-2 54-8 
22—Brock-ville) ...%. 6's os «1 333 27-6 | 23-4 | 16-8 | 12-5 11-8 21-2 19 27-2 30-5 54-3 
93——Kingston: 2. os 0 ess ote oe 29-7 | 24-1 | 23-6 | 16-9 | 12-8 12-9 22-6 19-2 26-6 30-1 53-1 
94-— Belleville div os. ster stti: 24 20-3 | 19-7 | 14-2 | 11 15-5 20-7 18 29-2 32-2 52-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 82-2 | 27-4 | 25-2 | 18-5 | 15-1 17-7 23-3 22-0 27-7 30-8 52-4 
26—Oshawal.ciis cos sess see 29-4 | 26-7 | 22-3 | 16-4] 14.4 15-6 23-4 19-6 26-7 29-4 54-8 
D7 —Orillias a8, Wickes. bei heeds 31-5 | 26-5 | 26-7 | 17-5 | 15 19 26-5 22-5 29-5 33-2 56-2 
9S =P OrontO) fv ein ee nelle 33-3 | 27-89) 2593 | 17-3 | 15-7 16-8 24-2 22-5 29-8 34-4 56-7 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33-8 | 28-3 | 24 19-2 | 14-8 17-3 24 20-6 29-4 31-8 55-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-8 | 26-2 | 20-6 | 17-3 | 12-9 15-5 24-4 20-7 26-7 29-7 52-8 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-8 | 28-1 | 26-0 | 18-6 | 16 17 23-9 27-7 26-6 30-8 56-1 

39—Brantford?. pss e ee cee 31-5 | 26-7 | 22-2 | 17 13-5 16-6 24 Selena 27 30 54 
B8—— Galt oc okies pees esate he B22 1028 25-7 | 19-5 | 15 16-7 26-5 18 28-2 30-7 53-2 

34—Guelpais e.5- sweets es 30-5 | 27-1 | 22-3 | 15-7 | 14-2 15-8 22-7 20 26-2 29-2 53 

35—Kitchener.............- 29-7 | 27-3 | 20-7 | 17-4 | 14-6 16-1 22-4 17-8 26-8 28-8 53 
86—Woodstock............. 30-5 | 26-5 | 20-5 | 16-7 | 12-6 16 24 23-5 26-4 29 54-4 
37—Stratford........ Bane 30:3 | 26-2 | 233°) 17-8 |. 16-3 15-7 23) Dall. heee ee 27-9 29-9 54-4 
88=— London fee. asinine Slo 2hoZueod 17-9 | 14-4 16-6 24-8 22 28-2 BLS 7/ 54-4 
39—St. Thomas........-.... BUC OA 654 9/ 22 17-5 | 13-7 17-2 26 20 28-9 31-8 56-7 
40—Chatham': !eten. ties 31 26-6 | 23 17-6 | 12-1 18-2 24-6 20-4 28-1 30-2 53-5 
AV Windsor y.bives.. betes 31-4 | 27-1 | 22-9 | 17-9 | 14 17-1 24-2 20-3 26-8 28-3 55-6 
A PS ATNTAL : siecle Sa0icta sah ste 29-5 | 25-7 | 19-7 | 16-7 | 14-1 17-6 21-3 21-4 25-7 29-1 52-5 

43—Owen Sound...........- 29-2 | 24-4 | 22 15-4 | 14 16-7 22-6 21-5 26-6 28-8 50 
44——North Bay). doc brostee SBS) |) H4i/ 24-3 | 19 15 14 24 20-2 28-7 30-7 53-8 
A5—SuGd Dubya see tee oes oe oe 31-7 | 26-3 | 24 17-3 | 13-3 15 23-5 20 29 32-6 58-1 
46—Cobaltiens seek 25 28 16 10 Cela) el Nese | breeches MRS OR, 22 22 27 29-2 51-2 
Si—TimM Mins ee eck eae ale 30-5 | 26-5 | 23 16-3 | 13 16-7 26:3 22-2 28-8 32-1 55-4 

48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 26-4 | 23-6 | 19-9 | 14-4 | 12 14-8 24-2 20-3 27-7 30-5 53 
49—Port Arthur............ 29-3 | 24-3 | 21-3 | 17-7 | 15 14-3 24-3 21-5 33-4 37-4 56-4 

50—Fort William...........] 28-2 | 23-4 | 21-2 | 15-4 | 13-9 15-2 23 22-4 32-9 37-2 58 
Manitoba (average) 27-9 | 22-9 | 22-7 | 15-8 | 12-9 12-5 23-9 19-6 33-4 36-5 54-3 
51—Winnipeg............... 30-8 | 24-7 | 24-9 | 16-3 | 14-3 11-3 24-9 20-2 32-9 35-9 56-4 
52—Brandon.............-- 25 21 20-5 | 15-2 | 11-5 13-7 22-5 19 33-8 37 52-1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 25-3 | 20-1 | 18-4 | 13-0 | 10-2 11-4 19-7 19-2 33-4 36-7 55-0 
53—Revina Pees ow este 23-8 | 18-1 | 17-0 | 11-6 | 9-9 10-2 19-4 19 33 36-2 57-5 

H4—SPrince Al Peruse esc ed oe pire lee cece Cote ok ol eee, Hil ohare eee ottetetie reall aire eee ee 20 35 36-8 51 
55—Saskatoon.............. 24-5 | 20-3 | 19-1 | 18-7 | 10-5 11-2 20-3 18-7 33-4 37:3 54-7 
56—Moose Jaw............. 27-6 | 21-9 | 19 13-8 | 10:3 12-7 19 <Selonee te 32 36-3 56-9 
Alberta (average)............ 27-6 | 22-5 | 18-9 | 14-7 | 11-7 13-6 19-4 17-9 31-0 35-0 53-5 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 31 25 20 16-5 | 13-7 15 20 17 31-1 36 50-8 
58—Drumheller............ 24 21-5 16 14 8-5 13-5 18-5 17-5 29-2 OZ 53-3 
59—Edmonton............. 23-8 | 19-2 | 17-6 | 12-6 | 9-6 11-3 18-7 17-9 30 34-2 53-6 
G0—Calrary iy. sis. bette: 30-1 | 24-9 | 21-3 | 16-8 | 14-5 15-4 21-6 19 34-4 38-9 iy foal 
61—Lethbridge............. 29 22, 19-8 | 138-7 | 12-1 12-7 18 Tee 30-1 33-8 52-8 
British Columbia (average).| 32-1 | 27-0 | 23-3 | 17-6 | 15-9 16-5 24-5 21-2 33-9 37-6 55-7 

O2=— Pernice ieee cea seis. 25 ae, 16 14 13 15 22, 22 32-7 39 55 

63— Nelsons: sdes sos seen cn 28 25 25 18 15 16 25 20 34-5 37-5 60 
G4! Tralee ae. bee ane 34-3 | 28 24 19 15-7 19 25:7 22 34-7 40-2 57-7 
65—New Westminster...... 32-4 | 27-3 | 23-1 | 16-6 | 16-1 15 24 21-8 32-3 35-4 54-6 
66—Vancouver.........-... 35-9 | 28-5 | 25-3 | 18-5 | 17-9 16-7 25-5 22-3 33-3 36-2 54-8 

G7—Victoriariee. ae eee 35-1 | 28-8 | 27-3 | 19-5 | 18 17-3 25-9 20-5 35-2 37-7 53 

68—Nanaimo.,.............. 36 31 24-6 | 19-6 | 18-4 18-2 24-4 20 33-2 36-2 56 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 30 25 21 15-2.) 13 15 23-5 20-7 35-2 38: 54-2 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

auele : of Lz 
Q 2 o ws. R o 5 
% lee | aa ee een ieee ea: |e. 6 ae a 
AgR/58 | cea) 2 | ey |. | 8. [88 S|] es | Bsa] _.cy| 84 [Se | 58 
She base | eka | bs Bo | eis | sis -s| 22 [OES [h858!] gS | Sas] Ba 
egs|2o2|og8| 22 | 2c | Seo) go (Egor) Se | a2o geacl Ge lees] gs 
oe (Ses leis] #8 | 28 |288| SS [ass] BS | eas (s5n8] 28 | FES] FE 
one | Saag] cts | ga moa | gee] Sa |sran| 8a CHa 12m Sl sa tiaeaeat & s. 
o) so = nD wn n fy o) 4 fy 6) = QA o 








16-2 23 °6 18-2 12-9 47-5 17-7 17-0 20-9 16-9 27-0 22°8 10-7 25-0 28-9 
li-1 2eLOMl aisle ys) > 10-0 43-5 12-8 13-9 15-1 17-3 29-8 25°5 9-8 25:5 30-9 
20M Ol asia «2 | xe sretacrete 42 TD A/a sey. ee 15 17-2 30-4 26-1 | 10-12 25°2 30 1 
15 PS Ss ferro Ee 50 12-9 15 15 W737 27 22-6 1lb 25-7 30-4 | 2 
Meee Rape eet ore cher eects 5:2 | Se slope eeerenl ey eaetstokers 13 13 14-9 15:5 30 25-7 7¢ 26-3 31 3 
10-5 230 Ml aes! s: 10 42 12-1 12-5 15-7 16-9 30:3 26-2 11-8a} 24 29-9 | 4 
12 DO Mok deste: =| o's sarmatea merece 13-4 15 15-9 18-7 ETE i Daas etapa 10 26 32-4 | 5 
a Bemio ga |b ei seee Ga) pCa caere eres 8 ao 40 12-8 14 13-9 Teil, 30-4 27 8 25-6 31-4 | 6 
11-5 8 SOM tase oe «)<\| oursie mes 45-0 12-5 14-0 18-3 17:3 23-0 19-5 |8-0-9-0 23°7 28:0 | 7 
13-2 P5085) lesen oe 10-5 46-9 14-0 15-0 16-9 16-6 28-9 23°7 10-5 25°5 30-8 
15 DEMERS be SSSR OD AERC 46 13-7 14 16-8 17-5 30-7 23-6 10 24-7 30-3 | 8 
11-3 F305) |e eee 10-5 44-6 13-5 13-9 20 15-2 29-6 24-6 12 25-5 30-7 | 9 
Asecro eel MEA eae Pde be 50 14-5 17 17-7 17-6 30-1 26-1 10 26-5 31-4 |10 
5 5 8scna del fs ae ek Ose DRTC coal lb ae es 14 Dt Bese ees 13-2 16 25 20°3 10c 25-1 30-6 j11 
10-9 24-1 17-1 7-0 45-0 16-5 16-3 15-4 16-5 27-6 23°9 9-2 24-5 24-6 
77 18-7 HD. | Keser lhe see cele eter 15 14-4 16-6 28-8 24-3 9 23-9 28-1 112 
8:3 DANS IG es eee (eects re 40 18 17-7 17 16-8 26-5 23:3 Ob? Ee Bean. 27-3 118 
12-5 DA eames ss venceerane | eects 13 17 15-4 16 29-1 25-4 10a 24°5 27-5 }14 
A SEO Gal Saree, eS Seen eisai hee eee Aero |b. ob als 15 10-8 15-4 25 21-5 8 25 27-5 115 
12 DD Uy eect eNe 5s: «:] Sia: ope caer all Perctees clace camceera rer ME sae eri yee 13-7 14-9 25-6 23 Sb "|e. cae es 27-6 16 
SAIS COD lal Masa a 6 | ke eke Cee ECE Cad Ib ae -cleso & 18 18 17-1 Ved 28-9 25-8 Se eon oe 27-6 17 
See NM i acta cern << obs sie aretoyel| ears eettees | CRS Ee [ote arabes 11-2 17-3 26 RIM ae eae Niel ae: 27-5 118 
14-1 27-4 HS 7 |e ena 50 16-6 16-8 24-2 16-1 30-6 25-2 | 10-11 26-9 28-6 {19 
rateirtog:o € Sy eb ee ee Bots oar 17 14-3 14-5 17-9 27-9 23°7 11 23-6 26-3 |20 
14:5 24-7 19-9 10:3 52°5 16-9 16-3 24-0 16-6 27-3 2d ° 4 11-3 25-8 28-4 
13 PON U8 °3 | aoag gee erates 17-4 15 23-4 16-4 28-4 24-9 11 25:4 27-9 {21 
Seas GIS ie 5 IB ees Ame Ie Caran IS Shoat cl Gx 20 18 21-3 17-7 24-7 21 LOK Weatette ne | coe ua oe 
13-7 26 RENE, Spica tee 55 16:5 14-3 21-5 16-2 26-2 23-8 10 25°3 27-5 123 
Wares at ater 25 CR BS StI) fe sibel biel bool SEE 15 24-2 16-2 24-5 21-1 10b 28 27-9 24 
Parsee ei | eters ee Reval Stns ake sje eter ous, aioe en emeoneen eee 16-5 17 23°8 17-8 25-7 21-4 11 24°5 27-9 |25 
16 23 22 Oi (| eters Sete sisavaL oa ses lons 23-8 16:3 27-9 24-3 11b 25-3 28-3 |26 
se sve eral stars aeesaies 7A Bene Sicl Ip often oe booms cor 18 30-7 Lie 28 24-3 11 27 30 27 
15-4 27-2 20-8 12 DOS Pape sess 16-5 27-2 16-2 29-9 24-2 12 25 28-7 |28 
Aachen dil iy ABA GSE it oan ol Gabon te aan adr LO ecg el Ber La! 16-5 PASTE (al leas: Asien 12 25 28-8 |29 
TDAP Ne Ws aka 28 tor lero Been EERIE Oro) le Alpes ory Sic Liha ads Oo 29-7 16 ON aaa 12 26-8 28-7 130 
17-5 26-2 Zils...) sem ereteuall seers eee 18 18 27 16-4 29-1 27-3 12 27 28-9 [31 
Perse 85 |e ae 15 oe manera am eens 15 15 25-7 15-8 26 23 +3 11 27-7 28°3 132 
SAR CO SEE aecict! Sn |b dee ce BAROP Stic Ib dik Grote LAGI It Recir e 25:3 16-7 26:1 23-1 11 26 28-8 133 
Bcd nb |S epee ae |B kA a) Papa A By lhe dB Gil (a otc ce en Be oe 27-2 15-8 27-5 22-8 11 23 28-5 134 
bs Seen oO Pepin coe 18. / oe racial aes eel ieee «2 15 24-4 15-6 25-4 22°3 11 25-2 27-8 135 
Sue SD aS eo Phe ce Ans (hike Ramee Persian to are | fb siete beh 15 Fat 3, ane 25-7 15-8 22°7 19-8 11 28 28-3 136 
acute cece (ate eae: 25 Be ern oo |e ats o era. bia lle eee 15 16-5 16 26 2127 11 25°5 27+2 |37 
Be ce og |  Seete, Sea egel Gees ois os] > tom okehscel| eerste eset 15 15 27°3 16-1 26-8 23-7 11 26 27-7 |38 
12-5 22-5 D4 || set aepetll seme tay 15 18 28-9 16-4 26-4 22°4 11 27°2 29-2 139 
BU AE G2 | ober | Oe Bacto a0! Sak Ack 15 15 26-5 15-7 21-2 18-2 11 25 27-5 140 
15 23-3 18 10 60 SOUT reece ee 24-3 14-6 25 +2 21-7 LOM INS cee 26-9 |41 
BCIA He td ioe Se | In oto amen BSmivies oo] [baitic’ sap 1 ES Be dena St fe ee dee! 16-2 26 23-7 11 25 28-2 |42 
Se es | eo eal Metoake, <<«'-'| eye eee Cee ae | abt breed. a] tists erates 22-6 15-7 23-7 19-6 11 27 29 2 43 
Reig 0.10] Bo SRS |e, ani REE Be tarcleroid| be cides Oi 13-7 15 21 16-6 20 Ia Gaye Sree tye 12 26 28 3 |44 
Pegs O08 a Heseae |G Sinn Bee Beatrorious |ls ottodiere DSi | oe, secatots 18-3 17-7 30-9 28 l3be' [eae 28-4 |45 
DIS ORO SC fo SB are SS) lo Jin BEM! Promos ow 50 Doge il eae kage 16-5 17-5 30°7 27 LOD aa Bae hs 2978146 
Bishvat 22 18-8 LO gee ess] 0 2073 21 16 19-2 30-6 26-7 14 SO 28-8 |47 
iremestayall oes ae iecs HS ° 7),i| wie oeatatetel | ey tee ete 20 ie a| ere cere nif ee 17-7 28-9 27°2 12 22-3 27-8 148 
Biche sel Paraben t/D.\| co elec eee eesees «| Py 20) 16 23-2 18-2 31-1 24 11 26°5 29-5 149 
15 25 UMN Reker 82% 47-5 20 17-2 26-6 17-9 31-3 24 11 25 28-9 |50 
20-0 25°5 74 i Bese se oo loom ae 21-5 16-6 23°9 15-9 24-9 20-2 9-2 21-3 26-7 
18 26 CARY GR eric ua aetene 20 18-1 29-4 15-9 27:3 22-2 10 21-5 2751 
22 PENS A Peco Salle A ee 23 15 18-4 15-8 22-5 18-2 8:3a} 21 26-3 |52 
23-1 24-3 10-7 IES ilar 21-8 19-0 19-2 16-6 21-9 18-0 10-8 20-8 26-7 
22°5 PAO yo. Te-OM ee ne ss « 23-3 18-1 17-6 16-3 22-1 18 11 21-3 26-3 |53 
TREC Gre ce Ait rae | — Sc A Pacsafe: | sob Cre [Gh ae aR 20 19 17-4 22°9 19 10 18-7 27-5 |54 
21-7 21-9 10:7 TS ok. are 20°3 18 18-6 16-7 22°7 18-3 11 21 25°9 |55 
25 ZO See, .\s:5)|'s moe etepetell oct sae elie tiosecose ss 20 21-5 16 20 16:5 11 22 26-9 156 
22-6 22-5 14-0 BOB eee. as. 24-3 20-0 19-2 17-0 23°5 18-3 10-8 22-74 28-7 
25 Zao Nimes «+ | sec peter cera es LE (eee ae 18-3 16-7 21-1 15-7 11 20-9 28-9 157 
24-5 20 13 fer finer. >: 26 19 17-6 16:8 22-5 18-8 10 23-5 29-7 |58 
20 23-1 NSS.) 8 serteralllc eects <0 20-7 19-2 19-3 16-8 23°5 18-6 11 23°5 28-3 [59 
22-7 24-5 PARI Werte 6A | eal ca 25 PA OTA eB iene 17-3 252 19-5 11 23-1 28-3 |60 
20-6 21-8 12 i Ket es aca 25 20 21-7 17-2 25 18-9 11 22-7 28-1 |61 
18-7 21-0 15-0 bY Fan 1 22-1 20-4 23-4 18-3 28-1 25°5 11-6 27-4 32-1 
22-5 ZO ilometate - 's¢ 1A ae area 19-4 25 19-4 18-5 29 23-3 10 22-5 30-8 |62 
20 29. = homies ss TOE ee oes 23 22 25-2 18-7 31-2 26-5 12-5a} 25 31-7 |63 
22 24 dl wate « 61s EOC Fy So a 25 22 28-4 20-3 30 26-5 12-5a} 29 32-7 164 
14-7 LHL O UA bs Bina] poe itd eh Ib aoe 20-2 18 23-8 16-8 25 21:5 10 28-5 31-1 |65 
14-4 16-5 AS. | it Nveeretetereilieee state. -K 21-1 T7°7 25-9 16 PATS | beet eeu 10 28 30-7 |66 
SeGuriaan 19 9 sere =o). eoeepieel seems «| an or 20-4 23-2 17-4 28-1 26-2 12-5a} 31-6 32-8 |67 
See sva ete ineyaret es sia cmmetne =i <p startet’ samtaca tare: oll ier agmia' ere '=)| sug ogee sails ieiaperetatays 18-5 PAP ce eeteard (ods) ks Tell eben oe oasis oem ves oe Es: 
Bagh coal a Sie 6] lech nepal beGc8 ac one bee Poahese 17-5 18-2 20 28-3 22°7 14-3a]........] 33-1 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 











2 é 2 , F __ Canned Vegetables 
g a 2B rire] a. Bun es ro 
LOCALITY EC a ae = oN | 8 oe l hake [ee 38 
a ae 5 Bee | ue Ee a | 8 i : 
Ste ae ea coe | Oe oo ae. 58 9 2 4 
o> =o ‘ore Sor tee oan orn eS) m & NS 
gs | gs | 38 | fs2| Sk | os | 28] s8 | dt | gs 
a @ 2S Ca 2 aQ Oo a Bee em om aN om 
5 ea R Fx, ee ee a B A, o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-0 7-0al 16-0 4-5 5-8 8-1 11-0 13-4 12-2 12-3 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°3 7:2 17-5 4-9 5:9 7-6 13-0 14-0 11-9 12-2 
TOV ANCY.. Sar see ttatiss sero foe 21-9 8 18-3 4-6 5-7 71 11-4 13-6 12-2 12-2 
2—New Glasgow.........s.00000: 22-5 7:3 17-3 4-6 6-1 Uae 12-3 13-4 10-6 11-7 
SAMI NETS baetala shoe eee ae itoares|¢ 21:3 20> | atoayan oe 4-9 6 a 12 12-5 11-9 11-7 
APT OVI TAK Nae es brelciatofe eis stale sta seas 22-8 6 18 5 5-4 8-4 16-7 14-2 12-1 12 
SWANSON is to biee shee ooteartetoss 22-6 8b 19 5 6-2 8 13 14-8 12-4 12-6 
6—ErurO%e. Saw aves de deci ec coses 22-8 | 6-7-3 15 5 6 7:5 12-7 15-2 12-2 12-7 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown......... 22-0 8-0 17-0 4:8 5:2 8-0 13-7 14-0 12-5 12-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22°7 7°8 17-0 4-6 5-8 7-6 13-4 14-0 12-3 12-3 
S-— Moncton.) 0b ies ats 22-9 8 17:3 4-8 6 8-6 13-7 13-7 12-1 12-1 
9 Saint Johan i sarees ae eens es 23 = |6-7-7-3 18-3 4-7 5-9 7°3 13-8 13-5 11-9 12-1 
10—Hrederictons ous Wine snls » 22-3 8 15-7 4-6 5-8 7-8 13-2 14-2 12-4 12-4 
d—Bathurst.e tis | ean eee Wr elaroke es 22-6 8 16-5 4:3 5-3 6-6 13 14-5 12-6 12-6 
Quebec (average).................6- 20-3 5-6 14-1 4-5 5:6 6-5 10:8 12-5 11-6 11-6 
T2=OUE DEG ny are ele ne get MeN Ua (4 23-5 14°5-8°5 14-7 4-6 5-5 6-5 10-8 13-2) 11-5 11-4 
13—Three Rivers Di 5-3-6 14:7 4-8 5:5 7-1 12-5 18} 12-6 11-9 
14—Sherbrooke 19-9 6 13-6 4-2 6 5-9 11-7 12-8 10-9 13 
15—Sorel 20 b4-7 14 4-J 5 5-7 10 12-9 11-8 12-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe 18-7 4-7 13-9 4-2 5:7 Ul 10-6 11-5 11-7 11 
17—St. Johns 20-3 5-3 14 4-5 5-4 7:2 9-7 12-2 11-2 11-5 
i8—Thetford Mines 20 5-3 14 4-9 6 5-2 10 12-9 12-2 11 
19—Montreal 20:3 | 6-7:3 14-8 4-7 5-6 7-1 10-2 12-3 11 11-2 
20 a Reo sk BKM Pierce Set peace 19-4 |5-3-6 12-9 4-6 5-6 6-5 11-6 12-1 11-1 11-5 
Ontario (average)................... 22-5 6-6 15-6 4-2 5-7 8-8 11-1 12-9 11:8 11-9 
Bile AO ECA W EY Cutate «a atte le ia ake cero 22-4 7:3 15-2 4-9 6-1 8-1 11-3 12-6 10-8 11-3 
22 BOCK VAN lis delle nate e's ase pales < 20-4 6 12-2 4-4 5-7 8 11-6 11-6 11-3 11-2 
Doz NMOS LOM RM gute ti idele adie telesetenete \s 19-9 | 6-6-7 13-8 4-1 5-4 8-6 11-1 12-7 11-4 11-3 
JA-—Bellevillon. cuits o/s betes s dot cases 21-9 6 16-5 3-8 5-2 8-1 10-3 11-8 10-7 11-3 
25—Peterborough.................. 22:6 | 6-6-7 14-4 3-7 5-3 8-2 10:3 12-1 10-9 11-3 
20 OSNawawieies bis dees wtelenene 21-9 7°3 15-0 3:9 5-5 7:9 9-7 12-6 11-3 11 
(OT TITY ase wh." aaele deines etsant cit 25-7 6-7b 16 3-8 5 9-3 11-7 13-9 12-9 12-3 
DoT OrONLO ee tee eke lake see ets 23-4 7:3 17-3 4-J 5-7 9 10-2 12:3 11-1 11-2 
29—Niagara Falls............2.2... 22-2 6-7 17 4-3 6-8 9 11 12-8 11-3 12-2 
30—St) Catharmes:. ae. .! \foesees. 22-1 6-7 16-8 3-9 5-6 9-2 11-6 12-7 11-6 12-1 
Skea toma Wy VA aa: 2 25 = 16:7-7-3 15-1 3:8 5-5 8-2 9-7 12-1 11-1 11-3 
Oo BLAanplOrGsleue sladtsh uk tes eee 23-3 6-7 17 Od 5-5 9-7 9-8 12-4 10-7 11 
Cire Gach WP ilpee Mean ak GRAIN) AAR Tyee cc 25-9 7:3 17 3-9 5-8 9 10-5 13-2 11-7 11-4 
34——Guelp a yu Sos Men ae id 22-2 6-7 17-3 3-7 5-1 9-5 10-9 12-3 11-6 11-1 
DOr ALCL EN STE s/A fi teed eaeevetea 23-7 6-7 15-9 3-8 5:6 9-2 10:3 13-1 11-8 11-7 
GOW OOUSEOEK Wee Ou nfl lc Weitere Es 23-7 6 15 3°5 5-4 8-7 9-7 12-6 12-3 12 
Sie OLTAULOLG ele ek acres asian ¢ 21-9 6-7 16 O76 6 8-9 11-1 13 12 12 
BS LONGO ai Meh. Sibu dels ame oe 22-4] 6-6-7 17-1 4 5-8 8-7 ileal 13 12 11-8 
39—St. Thomas 22-6 PG 18 4-1 5:6 9-6 12-5 13-9 12-2 11-7 
40—Chatham Sue 20-5 5-3 16 4 5:4 8-3 10-3 12-4 11-4 11-7 
Ai WinGeOr Wh oo 2p aside e's Se beanigen © 21-1 | 6-6-7 14-2 3°8 5-3 7-1 10-7 12-5 11-3 11-4 
Be OAINIA Mohs ee AC ee ee ahaa tre 21-2} 6-6-7 17-5 3°8 5-8 9 11-5 13-2 12-6 12-5 
43 —O WER SOUNG Urn aiecte «ie Bale sretoreee 21-6 6-7 15-2 3°7 5-6 9-2 11-7 13 11-9 11-9 
44—N OVUM DAY dock suloete se'tes woes 22-5 6:7b 12-7 4-8 6 8-7 12-7 13-4 12-8 12-9 
AB D—-SUCBUTY so) ech sstdeks als atets oatepentts 22°5 6:7 15 4-9 6-6 8-9 13-1 13-7 12-2 12-7 
AGS CObale rin te cma aaeles aeanteres 23-7 7:3 13-7 5-2 5-7 8-7 12-2 14-2 12-9 13-6 
4 TIT Sea Os ee oe Re ae 22-8 6-7 13:5 5 5-7 9-1 12-3 14-6 12°5 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-5 6-6-7 14 4-5 6-1 9-3 11-6 13-4 13 13 
AO ——FOrt AATCNUT, ee fem e stele di ete as 21-5 6-7°3 18 4-8 6-1 9-5 11-3 13-5 5 ea L 12 
60—Fort William au. os dees gees « 22-6 | 6-7-3 15-3 4-8 6-2 8-7 10:7 13-5 12-5 12-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-7 7-6 17-2 4-4 6-2 9-6 10-5 14-3 13-3 13-3 
O1— Winn pepy gee he Ohh caso.) 25-7 |6-4-8 17-2 4-7 5-9 9 10-1 13-8 ite) 12-8 
O2--Brandon hig.) {haere © wads hess 23-7 |6°4-7-1 |........ 4-7 6-4 10-2 10-9 14-7 13-5 13-7 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°7 7-1 16-2 4-8 6-0 9-3 10-3 14-8 13-3 13-4 
58—Regina........... ates eS Ak 24-7 16°4-7-2 16-7 4-8 6-3 9-3 10-2 14-7 12-5 12-6 
54—Prince Albert...........e0ee00- 23-8 6-4 Wf 4:8 5-3 8-9 10 14-7 14-2 14-3 
O5— Saskatoon). vb» slabs stants. 22-4 7:2 16 4-7 6-2 9-5 10-5 14-8 13-5 13-6 
BG6-— Moose dams tw lel s eda neemare 23-9 8 15 4-7 6 9-3 10-6 15 12-9 13 
Alberta (average)................... 25°5 7-7 16-3 4:8 6-1 8-0 10-6 14-5 13-3 13-1 
O¢—MedicinesHath i. . Aas 4 ds ekienes 26-4 8 16 iy 6-6 8-7 10:7 15 13-1 13-1 
58—Drumhbeller. i!) .ch00dencce-. - 24 G8. teers te 4-6 6-9 6-2 12-5 15 14-5 13-2 
H9-—HAMONLONS \: Als suet eee 24-4 |7-2-8 17-3 4-8 6-2 8-6 10-1 14-9 13-2 13-3 
OOP ACAIS ERY, eae 9.5 ob a oahts s = totaae ti 3 27-9 8 15-5 4-8 6 8-8 10-7 14-5 13-5 13-8 
61-—Lethbridge.. 14. jh): i oak... 25 S0e lg ae 4-9 5 7-7 9 13-2 12-4 11-9 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-9 9-3 18-8 5-2 6:5 7-6 8-5 14-1 13-2 13-6 
62—Fernie 26 10 18 4-9 5-8 8-9 9 14-7 14-1 14-1 
68— Nelson by 24-5 10 18 5-4 7 7-8 9°3 14-7 14 14-7 
G4 Drain ee the wen ks oe 24:6 10 17 5:3 6-5 9 8&7 14-2 13-6 14-4 
65—New Westminster 25-8 |8-3-8-9 19-6 5 6-3 6-7 8-2 13-6 12-5 13 
66—Vancouver 25°9 |8-38-8-9 20-4 5-1 6 6-7 | = 85 13-5 12-2 12:3 
67—Victoria 26-8 8-3 20 5:3 6-3 7:5 8-1 13-9 12-3 12-9 
68—Nanaimo 29 OARS Sie AE sons 5:3 U 6-8 8-4 13-9 12-5 13-3 
69—Prince Rupert 24-9 GLOVER eae 5-5 6°8 i 7°9 14-6 14 14-4 





bee ee LAP AOR ONL GS MMe IL DOH Wy YN es a AO RN OL a ek wea cock sel le sae eC 1  aReettAlR pees ceil bias 2 
a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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Potatoes Apples Si 
£ < Abe. a] s ; a 
‘a = hy B ==} “so = > 5) q 
ele & z Col eed ee - Pa! | a. 6.5 g 
zi =" ; ; ue a3 oO om ® © o, Op as or - + 
Pa oO. ° ® & ray on QQ. o sm a. 
Bene | «ey BS 3 Sai e's Sige |e a af 2.0 a by 32 fe 
ipos| oa TF = I a ea ie eG Ee las nae ae ie 
Dae a. os i=) Yo) > oO "sp Qn ee) q gow o = By mo 
Ste ard rar a G5, Sie oe “A O19 S ai ea Ss, aw 
sQ 2 i= © a Fa ov S56 - =e sea 2 g°2 ae ho [eye 
® ge D o no id 2 BO 3 Bo aan 8 a 5 & 
ea o) py ay Fy ca a fe} 'é) 5 ie) = oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-8 6-1 1-436 28-0 29-6 15-8 11-8 16-9 15-4 58-7 19-1 54-7 43-9 
7-9 5:8 1-299 24-5 38-0 13-9 12-4 16-5 15-5 61-7 18-9 58-1 48-4. 
8 5-9 1-227 DO Dinter ce anal 12-9 12-1 15-9 D4 Bi die ok peers BS Gr lion cece eae 48-9) 1 
7°6 5-7 1-276 Doe lai lta eters 13-9 12 16 13-9 55 18-1 55 47 Ds 
8 6-7 975 Jess J) ede ees 1 Rea A 11-5 16 DOW i [ieee eee 18-5 BON i erre he Mats 3 
7-7 5 1-218 24-1 37 15 13-7 17-7 18-2 70 19-8 56 49-5 | 4 
8-2 5:6 1-308 25: Oil’. «dara sa eiene wes 13 17-5 OCG TU Ty DN oa 19-7 58 50-5 | 5 
7-9 6 1-25 26°8 39 13-9 11-8 16 15-3 60 18-9 61-7 46:3 | 6 
7-7 7:2 862 19 Salo ss os 16-6 12-2 15-5 D4 Sy Ven aera col gE YOESSIN Nef SOCAN: RID 46-7 | 7 
7°8 7-0 859 1 Ts 3) Ve Ra 14-4 12-5 16-9 14-9 53-5 18-7 63-5 46-4 
7-8 7-1 783 UN nee ee 14-7 12-6 17-6 14-8 55 19-7 65 51-3 | 8 
8-1 6°7 909 yA Nad tn aan ee 14-1 12-7 16:3 13-9 60 Bi ema tae 39-2 1 9 
7-6 7°5 Zoe 19 Palate sae 14-7 12-4 16-5 14-7 49 19 62 47 10 
7°6 6-6 992 yi Fen Dr eae 14-2 12-2 17-2 16 50 ESF i Pe 48 11 
7-1 5:8 1-026 20-5 27-5 15-4 11-9 16-5 14-6 58-7 19-6 69-2 43-1 
7-4 5:1 757 LG mle oa. see 14-7 13-3 17-1 14-9 80-6 21-6 66-1 44-7 12 
7-9 5-9 866 cet PA a 17-9 11-9 15-7 14-6 55 19-7 59-5 43-7 113 
7-1 6 1-126 yA S| Ube 15-4 12-4 17-1 15-2 53 20-1 58-2 43-8 114 
6 6 802 16s Qiaiehs euetens 15 PASE cas te 13-7 46-7 1 8 ie ale eget MAY Ag 42 15 
6:6 6:5 994 TO Bi Se enact ees 15-2 12 16 14-2 50 19-2 59 43-2 |16 
7 5°8 1-416 YA Mrees| ean teeter ee 15 12-3 16 14-8 52 18-7 57:5 41-8 |17 
7 5-8 +885 TOU AN Teas Beant 15 10 17-5 14-3 65 DW Qe oe Sean 46-2 |18 
7-3 5-4 1-28 22-9 30 15 11-8 16:3 14-2 82-6 18-7 56°4 40-8 119 
7-8 5:6 1-11 23-9 25 15:5 11-4 16-3 15-1 43-7 18 64-5 41-3 |20 
7% 6-1 1-519 30-3 28-2 15-6 12-0 16-9 15-7 57-2 18-2 54-6 42-8 
7°6 6-2 1-214 24-9 33 14-5 11-9 16-8 16-3 61-5 19 56-9 43-0 |21 
6-7 6-7 1-210 22-6 2S cea eh age 12-5 17:5 15 45 18-6 63-3 44 Pp) 
7°5 5-5 1-474 8 Dial vaca state 12-5 10-8 17-3 15-4 59 17-9 52-2 42-3 |23 
7-6 6-5 1-528 20 Ta Pel Wau eegeal, oy ey: 12-1 16-2 15 68 18-1 58 40-9 124 
8-1 5-8 1-462 SOS ale etn wats 13°5 11-7 17-3 14-5 57-2 18-3 54-8 40-8 |25 
7-2 4-9 1-592 29 8 ls rola aerate Horse oy he 12-5 16-7 5 SSW Yeh a I 15-7 59 42-5 |26 
7:7 6-5 1-617 Be aR Pa RIG 15 12-7 17-3 BOY Nips Basta aa va 18-3 59-5 44 27 
Heal 5-2 1-515 28-7 20 Haupt ssa 10-2 16-6 15-5 56:6 Li 56:8 42-1 |28 
8 5:4 1-712 38 ol Nereees ray e Ram tat 10:8 17-4 LE TOY aah oe sda cle 15-4 49 43-2 129 
8-1 6:3 1-568 DG Fou teense eats ot sites 11-4 17-2 15 62-5 15-1 44 42-7 130 
7-4 5-9 1-512 PON Pree ett J WS ee 10-8 16-4 0 5) UO RL te Ne Ge OO ee hae sates, 41-5 |31 
7-5 5 1-582 PA ara peal caper isl esta aha 11-3 16:8 15-1 51-7 16-5 48 41-7 132 
8-5 6-1 1-325 DAH OHTA betes aI sere jane 12-6 17:8 15 65 18-5 58 41-7 |33 
8:5 5-5 1-311 Ptah MU ete SNe peti a 11-5 17-8 0 ESL i ay tb ea Ae 17-6 59 41-4 134 
7°8 5-5 1-372 PESO apie: eis ual Eee UA PR 11-8 16-5 Loe 7, 45 1 PAY Gill Rerun eat 42-3 135 
7-4 4°5 1-545 PAVESI Pn By INE ee a 13-2 16 TAs Fa: let eran ave Ei Oh See ott 40 36 
i 6-2 1-426 254 Gia evan haere eens 11-9 17 15 60 19 59-3 42-1 137 
7:3 6-9 1-529 SLO He Me etiam 12-2 16-4 LA TRA poaem can eae 18-6 54-5 42-5 138 
8 5-9 1-638 PB et Fe hu a calls et A 12-8 16-5 15 45-5 DO ST ieee. ayes 41-9 139 
7:2 8-1 1-475 27 SOME Abe ite cs as 12 15-7 15-2 45 18-4 55-3 41-2 140 
7:3 5-4 1-593 PREBIOY | [eee veers WN (Ly a 11-1 15 14-9 45 Se 2h tee eee aa 39-8 |41 
7:7 6-5 1-562 31-4 Om aT x bsithsd et 11-5 16-7 a Nay PANe Pee nae a 20-2 55 43-5 142 
8 4-7 1-270 BAIS ITE ed, Bee Pee Os igre Fa aioe 11-1 16-2 15-4 50 18-7 50 41-4 143 
8-2 5-6 1-420 30 35 17 12-5 16-2 16-4 59-7 19 Yi 44 44 
7°2 6-5 1-334 PAO » Bere 18 13-1 18 17-5 70:2 18 52-7 47-4 145 
8-2 6:2 1-825 /AV ORCI ESS RR 16-5 13-1 17-2 17-2 64-7 19-7 55 47 46 
8 7 1-892 AU Ste | are Ue ie 17-7 12-9 17-5 18 67 20-5 53-3 45-1 |47 
8-1 7:6 1-496 30 37:5 16-2 11-8 16-7 16-1 61-6 20 56:3 43-9 |48 
8 7:4 1-750 37-7 30 15-7 12-4 17-5 17:6 60:5 19-4 48-9 43-7 |49 
7°8 6-7 1-833 34-5 20 15 12:7 18-1 17:7 56-6 19-1 50-3 45-1 {50 
8-2 6-7 1-875 SS OVE | Fees ee 14-8 11-0 17-5 15-6 63-0 19-0 48-4 43-1 
7°8 6-8 1-81 SGM Bial eats slnsrse 14-6 10-8 17-5 15-3 60:2 18-7 45-8 41-9 151 
8-5 6°6 1-94 SOMnIS et eats ub) 11-1 17-4 15-8 65-7 19-2 50-9 44-3 152 
8-4 5-8 1-773 Bo Uy) eee ee 17-4 11-1 17-3 15-9 63-4 21-3 52-1 46-8 
8-1 6-2 1-95 AYSDY 4 | ae ee hi 18-8 11-9 18-4 15-4 64-2 20 Gs cies sels cohen 46-7 153 
8-8 5-7 1-60 PA 5 | eee Bena 18 11-4 17-9 16-2 64 23-9 53 47-5 154 
8-5 5-9 1-64 Sa Ome dre sg 15-6 11-1 17-2 15-4 65-6 20:8 50-3 46-4 155 
8-2 5-5 1-90 SGmal ees ore 17-2 10-1 15-8 16-6 59-8 19-7 52-9 46-7 156 
8-5 6-8 1-696 PRI H 1 Pace dou a 16-4 11-7 18-0 16-2 61-6 20-2 52-6 45-5 
9-2 5-6 1-87 Gah Ge) Rr Ma 16-6 11-2 18-4 16-2 63-4 20:7 58-7 45 57 
8-5 8-1 2-00 Gio uh | Hae eerie 15 12-5 17-5 17-5 65 20 55 50 58 
8-6 6-9 1-08 YN Seg Wire Iie 16-7 11 17-4 15-5 60-9 20-2 50°8 44-7 159 
8:3 6-6 1-73 DO Aal stag setae aks we cms 12:3 17-8 15-1 58-9 20-9 49-5 45-1 |60 
7-7 6-8 1-80 238) 1 fe 17-3 11-6 19 16-5 60 19 49 42-7 161 
8-1 5:7 1-675 30-4 ]........ 18-8 10-9 17-1 14-7 59-0 20-9 49-7 42-2 
8-1 6°8 1-15 D5 Mem eestor 20 12-3 17-7 16 63°3 22°5 58-7 46-3 |62 
8-3 7°8 D OF crete oe etek tees [bean eta 6 12-5 19-3 15-8 65-3 20-2 61-7 47-7 163 
9-5 6:6 2-17 CAT 94 |RSS aa te asian aoe 10-8 18-5 15-2 60:7 23-7 §2°3 45 64 
7-7 4-9 917 TAO 4 Deals Baroy kee 18 10 14-9 13-4 53-6 18-6 42-8 37-1 165 
7-4 4-6 1-52 PAL A Rose Saeed fis ea eames oe 9-9 15-6 14-4 52 16-9 42-2 38-7 166 
7:4 4-8 1-87 GCI) 4 fale Bator 19 10-3 16-8 13-6 58-3 18 43-7 38-1 |67 
7 4-8 1-70 Siete OA Reg EAR Bit- cll (tue Belegapeeah 11-5 16-3 14-2 57-2 20-1 48-7 41 68 
9-2 5-1 2-00 APACE 4 bela aed 18 9-7 17-7 15 61-2 19°7 47-5 43-7 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Sugar ee es sir “ 
sink 2/6 | 8s] ¢ c a > 
~ - i eS om aH Le! =| 
Hee Cie ee ee ae ee 
LOCALITY = 3 |8 |ogs! Bs |g Ee ae 2 Be, oor 
o 18) Ele re a - - pan 3 a + & 
Go| ceeeos Ineo eee a ea ES Saal. bo 35 SBS 
So | Eom ee iat (gel ae peel ge aoe | ee ieee 
ay | Sees i. 8s (ees #4 rss 2° oh ES ag ral eo 
f§a/saloa| Sajssa; sh | Ga] Bh 2 eo Sa, Sh EP a 
oO Pa io) i iS > wa fa oO oD) oD) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)....... 6:5 6-3 | 35-8 | 53-4 | 19-7 14-0 | 2-6 37-5 49-4 11-7) 5-0 14-016b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 6-1 | 40-4 | 52-8 | 19-0 10-1 | 2-7 40-1 37-8 12-3 5-1 14-500 
T—“SVGney fects ae te 6-5 6 40-9 | 52-6 | 20-3 11 2-9 40-9 44.5 12 IP Make Sadie oe 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-2 6-1 | 36-4 | 50-6 | 19-3 9-3 Shu | 43 34-6 12-5 Or SIR S.b eee 
SA MNSTSt IE «oe ole oe + 7 6-3 | 45 56 18 10 2-4 40 37-5 12-3 1 aS a ated 
Am ATL ARN). Remus ae aes 6-2 6-1 | 36 51-8 | 20 11 2-6 40 eck eee 12-9 5-3 14-50 
amo Bh. ote aa Th he 6:5 6-2 | 41 55 18-2 9-3 2-6 40 39 11-7 Os UBER fe. Ween, 
O—— Truro a pees cate as a 6-6 6-1 | 43 50-5 | 18 10-2 2:7 36-7 33-2 12-1 VAN AE Bee bys 
7—P.E. L -Charlottetown| 6-1} 5-8 | 44-2 | 51-2 | 18-6 15-7 2°9 43-2 40-0 12-2 5-2 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-7 6-3 | 41-7 | 51-5 | 18-2 11-7 2-7 49-5 37-1 12-0 5-4 13-500 
8—Moncton............. 6-2 | 40-8 | 51-5 | 20-3 11-8 | 2-9 42 38 11-6 5-6 g 
9—Saint John........... 6:4 6-3 | 88-2 | 51-2 | 19 10-2 2-7 39-5 37°5 12-3 5-3 13-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-5 6-2 | 41-6 | 51-4 | 18-6 128647 2:5 34-4 34-4 11-7 ae Daa fee: eee 
11 Bathurst, .c.che ae 6-8 6-4 | 46-3 | 52 15 13-2 2-7 46 38-3 12-2 SY Aale Se eee 
Quebee (average).......... 6-0 | 5-9 | 34-4 | 53-7 | 20-5 13-0 | 2-7 41.9 50-9 10-8 4.8 13-599 
12=“@Quebeewe esas neds nen 5-9 5-8 | 35-8 | 54-5 | 21-6 15-8 2-6 4] 60 10-6 5 13-00 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-2 6 36-2 | 58-7 | 22-1 14-5 | 3 42-8 60 11-5 4-8 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6 3 30-7 | 53 19-8 11-8 2-9 40 47-4 10-6 4-7 | 14-25-14-50 
15 SSGreh ney We wscsaardees's 5-9 5-8 | 34-8 | 51-8 | 19 10:7 2-6 39 46-7 10 CE a Ie eo Vane «semen 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 35:3 | 47-4 | 20-3 127 eed 37-5 49-2 11-7 4-9 13-00 
7 St. JOMms esses koaen 6 Go eae 55-7 | 18-5 13-2 2-9 43-3 50 11 by 12-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-6 | 35 53-7 | 21 WOO AUN | EX 45 46-7 10 Fly ae) et fe 
19—Montreal............. 5-9 5-7 | 35-3 | 54-9 | 19-9 IS}O2 53) PBS 45-1 49-7 10-4 5 13-00-13-75 
OEP ULE ep tha towtan 6 6 31-8 | 53-9 | 21-9 11-8 | 2-8 43-4 48-7 11-2 4-9 14-25 
Ontario (average).......... 6-4 | 6-3 | 35-6 | 56-4 | 19-7 12-1 | 2-5 35-9 49-4 10-9 5-0 13-750 
2I—Ottawaeeee con/de ts. 6-1 6 36-1 | 57-5 | 19-4 13 2-8 42-1 56-1 10-4 5-3 14-25 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 6 BOn0 [UOT oul 2226 10 2-3 38-3 49-6 10-3 5-1 13-00 
Q8— Kingston seas ccicherey s 6-1 6 34-5 | 50-4 | 19 11-8 2-6 37°3 44 10-3 by 14-00 
24—Belleville.........).... 6-4] 6-4 | 36-3 | 56-5 | 20-6 10-4 2-4 38°] 47-5 10 5-4 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-2 6 37-7 | 54-7 | 18-8 12 2-8 35 50 10-3 5-4 14-25 
26—Oshawa.............-- 6 6 36 92-2) 12150 11 2-3 35 50 10-5 4-3 13-00 
Or LT ae cheng over eevee en 6-5 6-3 | 40 55-8 | 19-7 10 2-4 40 50 10 5 13-75 
28 OrontOsse ay sisavbeos os 6 5-9 | 36-9 | 55-9 | 17-7 10:8 | 2-5 35-9 48-7 10-1 4-9 11-50 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-4 6-3 | 36-7 | 60-8 | 19 10-6 | 2-4 36 60 10-8 4-5 | 12-00-12-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 6°5 6-4 | 36-1 | 61-5 | 19-1 12-2 2-5 38-1 50 10-7 5:3 12-75¢ 
8i—Hamiltone eee. cess. 6 5-9 | 33-8 | 55-5 | 19-6 10:8 | 2 32°5 47-5 10 5-1 12-50 
32—Brantford............ 6°5 6:5 | 36 57 18-4 11 2-3 84°5 49 | 10 5 12-50 
SO CPA GID pegexessscuanetaterepere 6-4 6-6 | 32-2 | 50-6 | 17-7 12:2 2-3 41 51-2 11 5:4 13-00 
34—Guelph............... 6-3 6-2 | 41-3 | 54-9 | 19-3 10:7 | 2-5 40:5 51-3 10:6 5-1 13-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6:4 674 1°31+2) 155°7 | 19:7 fi hoa| 2°3 34:8 43-3 9-9 4-8 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-5 6-4 | 37 53-2 | 21-2 10 2-5 34-7 46-3 10:7 5-5 12-00 
37—Stratiord .j6//.......- 6-9 6:7 | 36-8 | 58-2 | 20 1T=6 91 2-3 41-4 50 10-6 5-3 13-00 
BS—Liond Once a6 «cen stecgerd 6-5 6-5 | 39-1 | 57-2 | 18-2 11-9 2-4 37-5 47 10-4 5-1 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-6 6-5 | 38-3 | 54-9 | 20 12-1 2-5 39-6 49-2 10:8 5-2 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-5 6:4 | 31-6 | 51-2 | 16-2 11-5 oR) 35 46-2 10-3 4-9 15-00¢ 
41—Windsor.............. 6-3 6-1 | 31-2 | 52-4 | 17-5 10-2 1-9 30 48-3 10 4-5 14-75¢ 
AQ —SATTIA IE cade es crue ts 6-8 6:7 | 33-4 | 56-4 | 18-6 10:7 | 2-1 35 46-6 11 5 14-00 : 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6 6 36 60 19-5 10-8 2:3 29 42-5 10-4 5 13-50 
44—North Bay........... 6-9 6-1 | 48-7 | 56-6 | 17-7 14 3 33-7 60 11-2 5 15-00-16-00 
45—Sudbury............. 6-7 6-5 | 34-4 | 63 23-4 15 2-8 35-8 60 15 5 16 25 
AG Cob alte Osorio tore hears ce 7-2 7-2 | 32-2 | 58-1 | 20 15-5 ahi, 30 48-3 13-5 Hoa Raat 8 teres 1 erties 
47—Timmins............. 6-9 6-7 | 32-9 | 60-3 | 21-2 15-3 3 35 35 10 4-9 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-6 6-2 | 29-8 | 60-5 | 20-1 14-4] 2-5 31-7 54 12-7 4-9 14-00 
9—Port Arthur.......... 6-2 6-2 | 33-9 | 58-8 | 23-7 16-3 DAS 35-6 55 11-8 5 15-25 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 6:5 | 35-2 | 56-1 | 22-4 15-2 2:5 40 45-5 12-5 4-9 15-25 
anitoba (average)........ 7:0 6-9 | 33-8 | 48-6 | 20-4 13-8 | 2-4 32-9 51-7 13-5 5:5 20-000 
61—Winnipeg............. 6:8 6-9 | 34-3 | 47-9 | 18-8 13-6 2-4 34-5 51-7 12-7 5-9 18-50 
H2—— Brandons Ane siete se « 7-1 6-9 | 33-3 | 49-2 | 21-9 14 2-4 31-2 51-7 14-2 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-0 | 7-4 | 32-2 | 51-5 | 19-3 19-3 } 2-9 36-1 56-1 13-8 B- Osi sctaeece eee ets 
538—Regina... sees eal ase 6-9 7-6 | 31-9 | 51-2 | 19 17-8a| 2-8 32-7 60 13-3 tt as Reet dec 
54—Prince Albert........ 7 7-4 | 34-9 | 52-7 | 18-9 20-6a} 3-3 41-5 52-5 13 aie Gis Soe Sackc 
65—Saskatooun........... 7-4 7-7 | 31-9 | 51 19-7 18-5a] 2-7 35-4 56-7 14 pd egy eee Pender 
56—Moose Jaw.........-. 6:7 6-9 | 30-2 | 51 19-6 20:2a) 2-6 34-8 55 15 GAS Stet oaakc 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0] 6-7 | 33-2 | 49-6 | 19-6 17-4] 2-8 33-4 55-8 13-9 GeO We Mae ccscrcteracs 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-8 | 35-3 | 49 21-3 21-7a| 2-8 84-3 65 12-5 4-9 g 
58—Drumbheller.......... Wicd diac 35 EN) Mam Dae 16-2a| 2-8 30 60 LD Amdlre . ahctoralant| ereetoter siegatoes one 
59—Edmonton........... 7 7 33-8 | 49-1 | 22-1 16-2a] 3 32-9 52-6 14-4 4-9 g 
GO -—Calvary Hi caos ow che one 6-7 6-9 | 30-7 | 48-2 | 18-6 17-9a] 2-7 35 49 12-5 4-7 4 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 6-2 | 31 48-7 | 16-5 15a, 2-8 35 52-5 15 CAR AE es Pei IANS 
British Columbia(average)| 6-7 6-3 | 34-8 | 48-5 | 20-3 21-4 | 2-8 39-1 54-3 12-5 by Ae hay, SoS Otte 
62—Hernieie gan otteoteaes 8-1 7-3 | 35-7 | 49-5 | 18-3 23-3a] 2-8 47-5 55 12-5 bi ies ae, RN 
Oa—— IN E1SOll se steve cide he aes 7 6-5 | 37-5 | 51-7 | 20-7 25a 3-1 41-7 55 ES iseMiie sate yall 2 chen ten renee one 
OFS TTA, a for s< wdiho.etes 6-7 6-4 | 33-3 | 50-5 | 20-3 23-3a] 2-9 36 50 14 Goo Ss een ees 
65—New Westminster 6-1 5-9 | 32 44-3 | 18-9 20-6a| 2-7 43 52-5 11 Lele late; ee ones 
66—Vancouver........... 6 5-9 | 32-5 | 46-5 | 19-4 19-4a] 2-6 31-2 56-7 11-5 ie bee ee odes 
67—VictOrias H...002 15. 6-7 | 6-2 | 34-8 | 47-1 | 21-4 20:3a| 2-7 39-6 55 11-2 Isic lf en See Gade 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-4 6 38-5 | 48-2 | 20-7 TRC EE ietatal bs Wh 0) gale de ete Sy a ieee eeeer 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-2 6-2 | 33-7 | 50 23 20a 2°8 34:5 60 13-7 AG. Nos eee eaters ore 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c¢. Calculated 
‘Bedih p. ‘Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
rom mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1937 


Wood 


Soft (long), 
per cord 


Soft (stove 
lengths), 
per cord 





A 


Millwood, 
cuttings, etc., 
per cord 


| 
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es Pe ee ce Cr ce cy 
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o falin’ uj €) ay @Tatell oi |\s.feial e) witesiale cere! eet spies erevetele sls ats gis) e weet Se |(e, 06 @ Wye Digs © o's 


© es, abeaual's} sve) ety, of a) wie albeum © ole |\Pellwimiabene <tolele Whe. gia c.g) al eieneratie 4sfi.eh oc) 80° Op) s7isy% wily 








ee ein lata aS) 's) IPutle | ete ae) oieta ao || + fe © @ rele iaus! ells. Glee atetelal a? sat @)}b0@ <2) 6) 6)\6. 9: «fe 00k 


er 


a Cary 


oe ahel delet ahah» tilts overs siete) areata el fiers vais velveierstenl\ gle. ejisl 4.6.6 6° 6 a.\0)]| #6) © 0, ¢ 10s! Bis.’ 81 


mie tefie}isislie e/laue 


-00 





Og 6 a ale ale lm Oil éuaeliellelid ene /asi(6 |! + iedele ate als Jel) stigim eisLenete isles 


12.00-12.50 
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Ce i ee er ry 


es Ce er ec ey 





3-50-4-75 
6-25- 6-75 


cee ee ee eee 





6-500 
g 





60S: Whe pele: sets ibilene 


rd 


ee 
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i ee 


eee ee etre tae 


ee 


eRe Clas as ane © 


eC CC i ee 


6-00¢ 
7:00¢ 


6-911 


CC CC cd 





6-50-7-50 
6-25- 6-50 





7:50 -8-50 
7:25- 7-50 
5-00 
6: = 


g 
. 8 3S 2 
2 a as ons 
28 g E58 B58 
by oO comm mo 
ee a Be Pe 
fea) S) a0 jan 
$ $ 3 $ 
9-334 12-166 9-526 11-433 
7-925 $-809 6-333 7,500 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 7:00 
6-50 7-70 4-50 6:00 
6-75- 9-50 10-50 
8-00-10-25 11-50 |8-00-9-00 
S200 ROMAIN. . 
9-900-9- 900 10-800 9-000 10-590 
10-125 11-590 7-000 8-500 
§ -50-10-50¢ 11-002 6-00¢ 7:-00g 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 
9-00-11-00 11-00 
GeO, CARE wt... 
9-050 11-500 10-990 12-234 
10-00 10-50 12-00e 12-00e¢ 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00e¢ 
9-50-11-20 12-50 8-00 9-00 
7-50 12-00 10-83e 12-17¢ 
8-50- 9-00 11-00 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 14-67 16-00 
10-25 1250 hs ASO Ske es BS Ae Che he 
10-146 12-207 9-986 12-042 
4 25 111-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 
+50 12-00 
fea 13 -00 10-00 12-00 
9-00-12-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 
9-50 |12-00-13-00 8-00 9-00 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 
9-50- 9-75 13-00 |7-50-8-00 | 9-00-10-00 
10-25 a 75 14-00 16-00 
8-00 1-00 g g 
: 11- on -00g 15-00-16-00¢ 
11-00 13-00 15-00 
a ae NBO ear 13-00 
10- 00-11-50 12-50 13-00 15-00 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 
9-00-12-00 12-50 |13.00-14.00/15-00-16-00 
9-50-11-50 12-50 
8-50-11-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 
10°00=11-50 110-50-12-00' |...-....-. 13-00 
9-50-11-50 IO JBE Oi BRR Fh 4 14-00-16-00 
8-00-11-00g 11-00¢ g g 
9-00-11-002/10-75- : "50g g 14.00-16.00g¢e 
7-75- 8-25 2-00 
7°50— 8-50 vai 
12-50-13-00 14-00 8-00 11-00 
10-00-18-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50e 
ASO" [ieee eereee | 8s Oe eres 9-75¢ 
14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6°50 7°25 
8-813 4 938); eRe es ae ce 
Dif boo» La so—kene 50 |... eee eee ees eee 
o°70-11-00 (1300517200) | 5 tae eee le. ee ee 
8-000 RG 750 Se eS tse ee aoe 
4-75-12-50h Lite 75. 1| seer es a ieivctctals. Gictle 
8-00-9-00h £9EO0: [3a Fe ee ee, 
G00= S7oll =. tee... « |'s caer ee oie 
5-00- 9-00h 15 DO |. Ree ee eee ee a ae, 
5-188 $1750) 2 eee liners. hoes 
Zz g £84 
GOO EMA ORERR. .. | OURS ee ee 
2-75- 4-50h g g g 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 
AaO0e: 575 niG tae ee, ... |\. 2 cen ems oo eS lla oePe cu cillene bone See « 
9-957 W100) eee lees cee 
9-00-10-50 GEO | d.: haeeeererileeie es cae ck ow 
8-50-— 9-50 Pae5O >; aes eee oe ater. 
9-50-10-50 Mad 5! || oe. ah Bee Rs eter. a il deter 
9-50-10-50 OA Te Rd a Re ee = Aik 
9-25-10-75 O00 | a ee ec ROMA. eres 
yl OEPS2 208 yoo See; . | bts ae a ee’. «| Boe aster 
12-00-14-00 


Cee eee ee ee 





eC 


eee eee eee see 








Coal oil, per gallon 


Ww wHwwnhwavas 
WOO IWS Ss 
Sk NVNNIwWWse 


HA Co > C9 Co 


coconoTH ee 


- 





Rent 


Six-roomed 


veniences, 
per month 


per box (400) 


atches, 


2 |i 


18-00-25 -00 
19-00-25 - 06 


-_ 


DODODODWODODODODMOIOOWMODOOOOMOWWDOODMOOOOOBSOOOOBSSOOOSDOO WS 


20-00-80 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
25-00 
20-00 


20-00-28 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
21-00-27 -00 
15-00-17-00 
18-00-22 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
10-00-12 -00 
19-00-30 -00 
18-00-26 -00 

23°125 
20-00-30-00 
18-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-26 -00 
20-00-30-00 
25 -00-30-00 
20-00-24 -00 
27-00-35 -00 
20-00-30-00 
24-00-35 -00 
25-00-35 -00 
23 -00-30-00 
22-00-27 -00 
22-00-27 -00 
22 -00-30-00 
20-00-26 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
22-00-82 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
20-00-25 -00 
23-00-33 -00 
2200-30-00 
19-00-25 -00 
30-00-40 -00 

17-50 


p 
19 -00-27-00 
2200-30-00 


ACO CIO T HOUMA AUWBUNDOSDEDUMNODWOMOA 


_ 





pa do cn do Cab GO eR Com OD =D COR ROO 


— 
Oh IAL de co 


i) 


_ 
CSCWOOOrK COOWOOOOOSOOO 


20-00-25 -00 


— 
*2 0100 


20-00-23 -00 


r 
18-00-28 -00 
18: 00-28. “00 


_ 
co- 


(ary fs 


“Ico —6@® 


20- 00-30- 00 
25-00-32 -00 
16-00-22 * 
22-00-25 

17-00-22-00 
20-00-25-00 








20:00-30-00 





price per cord from price quoted. 


veniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


gz. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Including Gohine! 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-335. 


houses with 
modern con- 


22-875 


20-778 


22-750 


Six-roomed 
houses with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences 
per month 


; am, 


17-254 
14-583 
12-00-16-00 
10-00-15 -00 
10-00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
15 -00-17-00 
10-60-15 -60 
17-125 
15-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 





<5 00 NID Or Co bo eS 


14-00-20-00 
18-00-22 -00 
8-00-12-00 
14-00-20-00 
12-00-18 -00 
6:00- 8-00 
15-00-20-00 


16-00- 22. 00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-18 -00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
16-00-23 -00 
16-00-24 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
15-00-24 -00 
16-00-22 -00 
14-00-22 -00 
15-00-23 -00 
14-00-20 -00 
15-00-20-00 
16-00-24-00 
15-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
18-00-23 -00 
15-00-22 -00 
15-00-20-00 


25-00-30 -00 
15-00 








p 
15 -00-20-00 
15-00-22 -00 
15 -00-22-00 
17-500 
15-00-25-00 |51 
12-00-18-00 |52 
18-375 
20-00-25-00 |53 
15-00-20-00 |54 
14-00-20-00 |55 
15-00-18-00 |56 
17-000 
14-00-18-00 |57 
58 


© 

15-00-20-00 |59 
15-00-20-00 |60 
14-00-20-00 |61 

16-875 

14-00 
18 -00-20-00 
20-00-25 -00 
12-00-16-00 
17-00-20-00 
12-00-15 -00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July |June |Julyt 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
SAP ComMOdITICS \.).: cen deer te 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9} 97-3/100-1] 96-0} 97-2} 85-3} 70-5] 72-0} 71-4] 74-4! 84-6] 86-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1)127-9|167-0) 86-2/100-8) 92-6) 96-9) 78-5] 69-7] 68-5) 66-0] 73-1] 86-9] 92-0 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1}145-1] 96-0) 99-1/108-3]108-5) 93-5] 59-4) 66-0] 68-6] 70-5] 77-5} 79-2 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products ei eee wareanias 85 | 58-2)/157-11/176-5/101-7/100-1} 94-2} 91-5} 80-8] 70-6] 72-9} 70-8] 69-6] 73-9] 74-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DOL 1 We aes CREA a 49 | 63-9} 89-1]154-4/106-3/100-6| 98-2} 93-9] 87-6] 62-6] 65-8] 64-3] 68-4! 77-7] 78-0 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9/168-4/104-6] 99-5} 92-7! 93-8] 90-8] 85-5) 87-1] 87-1] 87-8|104-4/105-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘Their Productsasnecnet se 18 | 98-4|141-9}135-5| 97-3]100-0} 91-7] 98-5) 75-8] 69-9] 63-2) 68-9] 68-1] 84-3] 85-6 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PTOGUCTS es eae oe te 83 | 56-8} 82-3/112-2)107-0} 99-1] 91-3] 93-4] 90-4) 82-9} 86-1) 84-6] 85-1] 86-8] 87-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGE Ss 1) RAIA RENT yee ea 77 | 63-4/118-7/141-5]/105-4/100-4] 95-2} 95-8} 92-8] 81-1] 81-8] 79-8], 78-3] 81-8] 81-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7|136-1) 96-9} 99-3) 95-2] 94-7) 87-7] 72-2) 73-8] 72-7| 74-3] 79-2)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCORL Ce Nar oneal aes Ae 126 | 61-8}119-0/150-8| 90-2) 98-9] 99-6) 99-7) 90-5) 67-7] 69-4] 69-2} 73-3] 80-2]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2) 91-9/126-3]101-4) 99-5) 92-2) 91-3) 85-9) 75-2) 76-7| 75-1] 75-0) 78-5]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3]164-8} 98-8|101-3] 96-9/100-6| 81-5) 69-2) 69-1] 68-6] 72-1] 85-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1) 81-9]108-6|104-1] 96-8] 92-4] 94-9] 91-2} 84-8} 89-7] 89-7] 89-7] 94-3]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]171-0| 98-2/101-8) 97-4}101-3] 80-4] 67-5] 66-8] 66-2) 70-1] 84-9]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials Wi Wane. i 111 | 67-0|100-7|144-0/108-7|100-0} 97-9] 98-9] 89-5] 80-8) 83-2] 81-2) 85-4] 96-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3| 95-8}102-2} 97-3}101-8| 78-4] 65-2) 64-0} 63-7] 67-5] 83-O}..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AR THe] CU ea erie ter, ees tis 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4| 91-2/100-2] 91-9] 94-8) 76-4] 68-7] 66-4] 64-2] 68-9] 83-O]..... 
Be Alnirn al ee eee 22s 105 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9) 98-3/104-2)104-4| 89-6] 61-0} 66-7] 68-6] 70-7] 77-3] ... 
Farm (Canadian)........ : 70 64-1/132-6/160-6} 88-0/100-8| 99-3/107-6) 79-8} 60-1) 59-9} 61-1; 66-3] 83-7] 89-8 

Marines! a ierings, Maou! , * 16 | 65-9]111-7/114-1] 91-7]/100-5| 97-4]103-3} 98-3] 61-7] 68-6] 67-7] 68-2] 71-5]..... 
LD ores’. Ace ran mated eat 57 60-1} 89-7}151-3/106-8]100-5| 98-1} 93-8] 87-3} 62-8) 65-9} 64-4] 68-3] 77-5]..... 
Vike Miter ay lei iectiar sue ale 203 67-9}115-2/134-6]106-4} 99-8] 90-7) 93-3) 87-4} 80-5} 82-1) 82-4} 82-3] 89-5]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8/154-1] 94-7] 99-8] 96-2/101-6] 80-0) 62-9] 64-7) 64-9] 69-7] 83-3]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5}100-4| 99-7) 94-8] 93-1] 85-8] 72-4} 73-1] 71-8] 73-3] 80-1]..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun-; 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{For the week ended July 30, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. b 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 926) 
fractionally lower at 10-7 cents per quart. 
Cheese advanced in the average from 22:6 
cents per pound to 23 cents. Canned vege- 
tables have changed little in price during the 
iast six months. Potatoes were again lower 


in most localities, the Dominion average being 
$1.44 for 90 pounds in July as compared with 
$1.53 in June and $1.95 in July, 1936. Lower 
prices for United States anthracite coal were 
reported from several cities and the average 


‘price was down from $14.11 per ton to $14.03. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries appeared in the July 
issue of the LABour GAZETTE. 


. Great Britain 
WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 


110-6 for June, a decrease of 0-1 per cent for 
the month. The cereal group declined 2-3 per 


cent, the meat, fish and eggs group declined 0-7 
per cent, while the group covering other food 
and tobacco increased 2:4 per cent. The com- 
bined food groups and the combined industrial 
materials groups each declined 0-1 per cent. 


The Statist index number on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100 was 104-3 at the end of June, a 
decline of 1:3 per cent for the month. De- 
creases were recorded in all groups except the 
sugar, coffee and tea group which was un- 
changed. The “ All Foodstuffs” group declined 
2-4 per cent while the “All Materials” group 
declined 0-7 per cent. 
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Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914 = 100, 
was 155 at the beginning of July, an increase of 
2:0 per cent over the previous month. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
Office index number, on the base 1914 = 100, 
was 538 for June as compared with 529 for 
May, an increase of 1-7 per cent for the month. 
The combined food groups increased 3-0 per 
cent. while the combined industrial materials 
groups increased 0-6 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Priczs.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
= 100, was 106-1 for June, an increase of 0-2 
per cent for the month. The agricultural pro- 
ducts index increased 0°5 per cent during the 
month, while the raw materials and semi- 
manufactured: goods index remained unchanged 
and the manufactured goods group increased 
0-2 per cent. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 125-3 for 
June, an increase of 0-2 per cent over the May 
figure. The food, clothing, and sundries groups 
showed slight increases, the light and fuel group 
showed. a slight decrease and the rent group 
was unchanged. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914—= 100, was 108 for April 
a decrease of 1:8 per cent from the March 
figure. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base 1914—100, was 104 for May, 
showing no change from the previous three 
months’ level. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926 = 100, 
was 87-4 for May, a decrease of 0-7 per cent 
for the month. This figure is 1-7 per cent 
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above the year’s low of January and 11-2 per 
cent above the level for May 19386. The farm 
products, foods, textile products, chemicals and 
drugs, metal and metal products and mis- 
cellaneous commodities groups declined frac- 
tionally. Minor increases were recorded by 
the hides and leather products, fuel and light- 
ing materials, building materials and house- 
furnishing groups. Wholesale market prices of 
raw materials and semi-manufactured articles 
fell sharply during May, but both groups are 
above their levels of a year ago. Finished 
product prices continued to rise during May 
and are approximately 9 per cent above the 
corresponding month a year ago. 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in 
continuation of Bradstreet’s index number) 
which is based on the sum total of the prices 
per pound of 96 articles of common use was 
11-3374 at June 1, a decrease of 1-6 per cent 
for the month. Of the thirteen groups, eight 
showed decreases, three showed increases and 
two were unchanged. The breadstuffs, the 
textile, and the building materials groups each 
declined 5-4 per cent; the oils group increased 
2-6 per cent; other changes were comparatively 
small. As compared with the index of June 1, 
1936, the June 1937 index shows an increase of 
16:4 per cent. 

Dun’s index number based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$201.516 at June 1, a decrease of 1-2 per cent 
for the month. The metals group increased 
0-1 per cent while all the other groups de- 
clined. The decreases in the various groups 
were as follows:—Breadstuffs 4:7 per cent; 
clothing, 1-6 per cent; meat, 1:4 per cent; dairy 
and garden products, 1-4 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous, 0°8 per cent; other food, 0°6 per 
cent. This index showed an increase of 17-1 
per cent in the past year. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Industrial Conference Board on the base 
1923 — 100, was 88-9 for June, an increase of 
0-1 per cent for the month. The food group 
declined 0-2 per cent, while the housing and 
clothing groups increased 0°6 and 0°3 per 
cent respectively. The fuel and light, and the 
sundries groups were unchanged. 


* 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
SECOND QUARTER OF 1937 


The number of fatal industrial accidents 
(including fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported with fatal accidents by workmen’s 
compensation boards, etc., as well as fatali- 
ties to persons incidental to the pursuit of 
their occupations) which were recorded in 
the Department as occurring during the 
second quarter of 1937 was 284, there being 
82 in April, 82 in May, and 120 in June. 


The report for the first quarter of 1937, 
showing 229 fatalities, was given in the LaBour 
GazeTtr, May, 1937, page 590. In the second 
quarter of 1936, 235 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lasour GazetTrTe, August, 1936, page 
762). The supplementary lists of accidents, 
not reported in time for inclusion in the 
reports covering the periods in which they 
occurred, contain 13 fatalities for the first 
quarter of 1937 and 7 fatalities for 1936. 


In this series of reports it is the custom 
to record industrial accidents under the date 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the LaBour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 

Classified by groups of industries the fatali- 
ties occurring during the second quarter of 
1937 were as follows: agriculture, 25; logging, 
34: fishing and trapping, 14; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 47; manu- 
facturing, 85; construction, 31; electric light 
and power, 5; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 53; trade, 11; service, 19. 

Of the mining accidents, 29 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,’ 13 in “coal mining.” and 
5 in “non-metallic mineral mining and quar- 
tying, n. e's.” 

' Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 


in “textiles and clothing,’ 1 in “leather, fur 


and products,” 3 in “rubber products,” 10 in: 


“saw and planing mill products,” 1 in “wood 


products,’ 5 in “pulp, paper and paper prod- 
ucst,” 6 in “iron, steel and products,” 5 in 
“non-ferrous metal products,’ 1 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” and 2 in “chemical 
and allied products.” 


In construction there were 12 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway 
construction,” 1 in “shipbuilding.” 15 in “high- 
way and bridge,’ and 2 in “miscellaneous 
construction.” 


In transportation and public utilities there 
were 16 fatalities in “steam railways,” 22 in 
“water transportation,” 1 in “air transporta- 
tion,” 8 in “local transportation,” 5 in “tele- 
graphs and telephones,” and 1 in “express.” 


In trade there were 4 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,’ and 7 in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in 
“public administration,” 2 in “custom and 
repair, 2 in “personal, domestic and busi- 
ness,” and 4 in “professional establishments.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in a 
very large number of fatalities during the 
period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows:— 

Three river drivers were drowned in Ver- 
million River, Quebec, when a boat upset in. 
swift current on June 27. 

Three fishermen were drowned in Big Indian 
Lake, Nova Scotia, when their punt capsized 
in a storm on April 23 and two fishermen 
were drowned near Liverpool. Nova Scotia, 
on May 26, when a wave overturned their 
motorboat while tending lobster traps. Two 
trappers broke through ice and were drowned 
while trapping muskrats at Fort Vermillion, 
Alberta, on May 1. 


Two miners were drowned in Night Hawk 
Lake, Ontario, on June 3, when a motor launch 
overturned in a squall. On June 5, a field man- 
ager and a prospector were drowned from a 
canoe in Shoal Lake, Ontario. Two miners 
were killed in a blasting accident at Wing- 
dam, British Columbia, on June 14. On June 
11, three miners perished when trapped in 
the Beban coal mine at Extension, British 
Columbia, when the mine wall gave way 
under pressure of flooding waters. The mine 
was an old shaft, abandoned for a period, 
and recently reopened. The three miners 
were drowned and two others were rescued 
when water broke into the mine from the 
adjoining abandoned extension workings after 
new holes had been drilled. The coroner’s 
jury found there had been a laxity in practical 
judgment of the mine officials and mine in- 
spectors, judging by the known unreliability 
of the old mine plans and recommended that 
all workings be completely dewatered where 
ever practicable in the vicinity of proposed 
new operations, also that telephones be in- 
stalled where possible. 

On June 4 the manager and a machinist 
in a rubber horse shoe factory at Hamilton, 
Ontario, were shot by a demented man who 
had been a former partner in the firm. When 
a pile of logs collapsed two labourers were 
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crushed to death at a paper mill at Wayaga- 
-mack, Quebec, on April 3. 

Two labourers lost their lives at St. Simeon, 
Quebec, on May 18, when a truck in which 
they were riding to road constructicn work 
crashed over an embankment. 

When a train was derailed owing to a 
washout by spring floods near Beachviile, 
Ontario, on April 26, an engineer and a fire- 
man were killed and a medical officer was 
drowned when his car was swept off a bridge 
by the surging flood while answering a call 
to this train wreck. On May 25 two labourers 
were crushed to death under a piece of metal 
when a car’s loading equipment gave way 


under shifting:;of .a load of (gravel, mear  the-isteamer 
Thorneliffe, Ontario. 
Two telegraph linemen lost their lives 


near Revelstoke, British Columbia, on May 
22, when an engine struck a gasoline speeder. 

The most serious accident during the quar- 
ter under review occurred at Montreal, Que- 
bec, on June 25, when three firemen were 
killed while fighting a fire following terrific 
explosions at a large garage, believed to be 
caused by the ignition of gasoline vapours 
which had gathered in the chamber where 
two 1,000-gallon tanks were situated and 
either heat or a live flame caused the ex- 
plosion. Thirty-four members of the fire 
department were injured as well, including 
the city fire director, who was one of the 
twelve most seriously injured, also three 
police officers, and in addition 36 men and 
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20 women were reported injured. Follow- 
ing wide demands for a complete investiga- 
tion into the responsibility for the blast and, 
in endeavour to prevent further repetitions 
of such blasts by making more stringent 
regulations pertaining to the storage, handling 
and distribution of inflammables and explo- 
sives, a committee of inquiry has been set 
up by the civic authorities. 


It may be mentioned that during this 
quarter three fatalities occurred in Canadian 
waters which are not included in this report, 
owing to the fact that the men killed were 
employed on ships registered in other coun- 
tries, being: A seaman from Finland, on 
Urla, who died at Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, on May 27, following injuries 
received over a month previously, when he 
fell down a hold of the steamer; a sailor 
on the British freighter, Lord Byron, who 
fell from the wharf to the deck of the ship 
at Montreal, Quebec, and was killed on May 
31, when his foot caught in a cable of a 
steam shovel; and a fireman on the Danish 
freighter, Brosund, who died in Halifax har- 
bour on June 15 following an injury from 
a fall into a stokehole while at sea. 


SUPPLEMENTARY Lists or ACCIDENTS 


A supplementary list of accidents occur- 
ring during the first quarter of 1937 has been 
compiled which contains 18 fatalities, of which 
1 was in agriculture, 1 in logging, 3 in fishing 
and trapping, 1 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1937 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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and quarrying, 3 in manufacturing, 1 in con- 
struction, 1 in transportation and public utili- 
ties and 2 in service. Five of these acci- 
dents occurred in January, 2 in February, 
and 6 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1986 has been made. This in- 


Annual Convention of the Ontario 


The Ontario and Quebec Conference of 
Typographical Unions held its 26th Annual 
Convention in Montreal, June 25-26, 1937, 
under the auspices of Jacques-Cartier local 
union No. 145. Representatives of the typo- 
graphical locals and other allied trades were 
welcomed by P. M. Draper, president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Candide Rochefort, M.L.A., R. Trepanier, 
president of Montreal Trades and Labour 
Council, and others. 


Mr. Draper told the delegates that in spite 
of opposition, the international movement 
was gaining in strength and membership and 
that in several provinces the right of the 
employees to a free choice of organization was 
established under law, while in other provinces 
the Congress was continuing its efforts to 
secure similar privileges for the workers. Mr. 
R. Trepanier, in his address, referred to the 
special efforts in organization work in Montreal 
with open meetings for the workers and radio 
addresses. Mr. Candide Rochefort spoke of 
the necessity for greater publicity in order 
that a better presentation of the views of 
organized labour could be placed before the 
public. He was of the opinion that under 
present conditions no local or craft organiza- 
tion could stand alone, and that all should 
be united in their efforts to bring about better 
conditions. 

In the study of the officers’ report the 
delegates went on record as favouring the 
establishment of regional and uniform scales 
of wages, and agreements to meet present 
conditions of industrial organization. 
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cludes 7 fatalities, of which 1 was in logging, 
2 in fishing and trapping, 2 in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 1 in manu- 
facturing, and 1 in service. Two of these 
accidents occurred in February, 1 in Septem- 
ber, 1 in October, and 3 in November. 


and Quebec Typographical Unions 


Dealing with the question of label and 
publicity work, it was recommended that the 
need for joint action should be stressed even 
to the extent of all unions producing union 
label goods co-operating in issuing joint label 
propaganda. 

In the opinion of the delegates, the question 
of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. was one of 
jurisdiction and organization policies, in which 
they were not called upon to make a decision, 
and that the Conference was chiefly concerned 
in dealing with local conditions in the two 


provinces; and that under the sane guidance 


of Canadian labour officials, the dispute need 
not spread to Canada and the unity of 


sulatinge—boards,-metaltath—e 


Canadian internationals may is aninieeieed 
regardless of the affiliation of imternational 


subordinate unions. 

The convention reiterated its previous 
decision regarding the inclusion of other allied 
crafts of the industry in the Conference, and 
the officers were instructed to continue their 
efforts toward this end. In anticipation of 
success to this endeavour the question of next 
year’s convention city was left in the hands 
of the officers in order that a central city 
could be chosen for the first meeting under 
the enlarged scope of the Conference. 

Officers elected were: President, J. W. 
Blaquiere, Jacques-Cartier, Montreal; Ist Vice- 
pres., M. Dunkley, Peterborough; 2nd Vice- 
pres., Ben. Paquin, Ottawa; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ernest J. Teague, Montreal. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Actions under Quebec Collective Labour 
Agreements Act 

IVE recent judgments of the Quebec 

Courts deal with claims for wages under 

the Collective Labour Agreements Extension 

Act, 1934. This statute was repealed at the 

1937 session of the Legislature but under the 

title of the Workmen’s Wages Act it was re- 
enacted with numerous amendments. 

Four of the cases were brought by the 
Joint Committee of Building Trades in Mont- 
real on behalf of workmen employed in 
construction work. The Act confers on the 
joint committee of employers and workers 
set up in each industry covered by a collec- 


tive agreement made binding under the 
statute the power— 
to exercise, for the benefit of each of the 


employees all rights of action arising in their 
favour from a collective labour agreement 
made obligatory, without having to prove an 
assignment of claim from the person concerned. 

On March 9, Mr. Justice Lazure of the 
Superior Court of the District of Montreal 
gave judgment in favour of the plaintiff 
committee for wages at the rate fixed for 
plumbers in the Montreal Building Trades 
Agreement. The action was on behalf of 
a workman who had agreed with the defendant 
to work at 40 cents an hour instead of 65 
cents as stipulated in the collective agree- 
ment. The evidence showed that the work- 
man was satisfied with the wage rate, that 
he was of the opinion that the defendant was 
not able to pay a higher rate and that if 
he had paid more he would have failed and 
the workman would have been unemployed. 
He did not wish the committee to bring the 
action and while the case was before the 
Court the workman intervened to oppose the 
action. ‘The Court held, however, that the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
was a matter of public order and that its 
object, that of protecting the whole body of 
workmen and employers in the same trade, 
would be defeated if the employer were free 
to make contracts at variance with the agree- 
ment, even if the workman was willing to do 
so. On this point the Court had no discretion 
under the provisions of the Act but, since 
the statute directed that actions should be 
decided according to equity and good faith, 
the judge considered that the workman should 
be paid at the rate of 65 cents with no over- 
time rate and that no penalty should be im- 
posed. The defendant was ordered to pay 
the costs. Comité conjoint des metiers de 
construction v. dame Bissonet Vallée (1937) 
75 C.S. 209. 


A somewhat similar case was decided by 
Chief Justice Archambault of the Circuit 
Court of Montreal on May 20. The plaintiff 
was the Joint Committee of the Building 
Trades in Montreal acting on behalf of some 
twelve workmen, seven of whom formally 
disavowed any connection with the committee 
and stated that the proceedings were insti- 
tuted against their wishes. As regards the 
five others, the claims of three were approved 
by the Court, one was found not to be valid 
and the other was dropped by the plaintiff 
committee. 

On the question of the right of a Joint 
Committee to bring an action for wages for 
workmen against their will, the Court held 
that while the Act gave the workmen the 
right to the wages fixed in the agreement, 
the exercise of the right to bring an action 
was optional. In common law, the workman 
has a right of action against his employer 
for wages, but the exercise of the right is 
optional and the law concerning collective 
agreements does not derogate from this prin- 
ciple. The Joint Committee has the right 
to act for the workman; it is not obliged to 
act. In the opinion of the Court the work- 
man cannot force the committee to act; only 
the ordinary rules pertaining to mandates 
apply to the Joint Committee and the work- 
man, and by these rules the mandatory 
committee cannot act against the will of the 
mandator, the workman. The Court stated :— 

We are not to be understood as saying that 

compulsory action would not make the law 
more effective; that is for the Legislature to 
say—if it has not done so. We decide—and 
no more, that according to the law applying 
to the case, the action is optional. 
The action on behalf of the seven workmen 
concerned therefore, failed. Comité conjoint 
des metiers de la construction v. Carignan 
(1937) 75 ©C.S: 268. 

In the district of Terrebonne a claim for 
$4,782.45 wages and the same amount as 
liquidated damages by the Joint Committee 
of the Building Trades on behalf of workmen 
employed in the building of a church was 
disallowed by Mr. Justice Duranleau on the 
ground that the parish authorities against 
whom the action was brought were not em- 
ployers “in the industry” as specified in the 
Act and, therefore, were not bound by the 
agreement for the construction industry. The 
judgment was based on that of the Court of 
King’s Bench in Hodgkin v. Coristine Realties, 
Ltd., (Lasour Gazette, February, 1937, p. 233). 
Comité Conjoint des Metiers de la Construc- 
tion v. Curé et Marguilliers de VOeuvre et 
Fabrique de la Paroisse de St. Julien (1937) 
75 C.S. 218. 
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Two other cases under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were de- 
cided by Chief Justice Archambault in the 
Circuit Court of Montreal. One case arose 
from a claim made by the Joint Committee 
for the baking industry in Montreal for 
wages ($22) for a man engaged in the delivery 
of bread. The evidence was to the effect 
that the defendant baker had engaged an 
unemployed man to work up a bread route 
on a commission basis of 12 per cent of sales. 
There was no mention of the hours to be 
worked and the amount paid each week had 
no reference to the time worked and little 
to the percentage. After three weeks, the 
man began to buy bread from the defendant 
and sell it on his own account. The purpose 
of the contract in the first place being to 
establish a bread route, the contract was not 
of the kind contemplated by the statute 
under which the two important factors in 
a contract are the hours of labour and the 
subordination of the workman to the em- 
ployer. The claim was rejected with costs. 
Comité Conjoint de lindustrie de la Boulan- 
gerte du district de Montréal v. Theoret (1937) 
TO, B41 250% 


The second action was instituted by a 
painter for $83.40 wages being balance claimed 
as difference between rate paid and rate fixed 
by collective agreement made binding under 
the Act. The defence contended that the 
plaintiff had been hired as a labourer on 
maintenance work after repeated applications 
for work said to be urgently needed and that 
the plaintiff had stated that he did not possess 
a painter’s certificate of competency without 
which he was not entitled to a _ painter’s 
rate. The evidence showed that the plaintiff 
had such a certificate but had made the false 
statement with a view to getting the job. 
Under these circumstances, the Court held 
that since the wage-rates were fixed by the 
agreement made between employers and the 
union, and had been made binding on all 
employers, and if an employer paid lower 
rates he was doing so in bad faith, the claim 
must be paid with interest, but since the 
plaintiff had himself acted in bad faith by 
denying that he had a certificate, that he 
was not entitled to the costs of the action. 
Chaput v. Trottier (19387) 75 C.S. 259. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of August showed a moder- 
ate advance, continuing the forward move- 
ment that with only one exception has char- 
acterized the industrial situation since the 
opening of the year. Statements were tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 10,320 firms in all lines of industry ex- 
cept agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. They employed 1,143,109 
workers, compared with 1,134,466 at July 1. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
rose from 119-1 in the preceding month to 
120-0 at August 1, when it was more than 
fourteen points higher than at August 1, 1936. 
The experience of the last sixteen years in- 
dicates that employment usually, though not 
invariably, gains at the beginning of August, 
there being on the average, a fractional in- 
crease in the index; after correction for 
seasonal influences, the August 1 index there- 
fore showed no change from the preceding 
month, standing at 114-9; this was higher 
than at any other date since the first quarter 
of 1930. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 120-0 at August 1, 1987, 
compared with 119-1 at July 1, while at 
August 1 of the sixteen preceding years, the 
index was as follows: 1936, 105-6; 1935, 101-1; 
1934, 99:9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 1931, 105-2; 
1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3; 1927, 
110-5; 1926, 105-5; 1925, 97-5; 1924, 95°8; 
1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 and 1921, 90-0. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of August, 1937, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade union members 
throughout Canada was 8-9 in contrast with 
percentages of 10-4 at the begining of July, 
1937, and 12-5 at the beginning of August, 
1936. The percentage for August was based 
on the reports compiled from 1,811 labour 
organizations, combining a membership of 
203,375 persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
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the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed that the volume of business 
transacted during July, 1937, was higher than 
that of the preceding month and also of July a 
year ago, the chief factor in each comparison 
being the increased placements registered in 
construction and maintenance, in which group 
most of the relief work was reported. Va- 
cancies in July, 1937, numbered 39,532; applica- 
tions 61,963; and placements in regular and 
casual employment 37,675. 


Prices—In retail prices the cost per week 
of a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.48 at the beginning 
of August as compared with $17.24 for July 
the increase being due to the higher cost of 
foods. Comparative figures for certain earlier 
dates are $16.72 for August, 1936; $16.15 for 
August, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); and $21.90 for August, 
1929. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number calculated by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 
as 100 was 84-8 for the week ended August 27 
having declined week by week since the middle 
of July when the figures were 87:7 for the 
week ended July 16. The downward move- 
ment was due mainly to lower prices for 
grains, milled products, potatoes and non- 
ferrous metals. On a monthly basis the index 
number was 87:5 for July, 1937; 76-2 for 
August, 1986; 71-7 for August, 1935; 63-5 for 
February, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and 98:4 for August, 1929. 

Business Statestics—The table on page 944 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business in 
July was little changed from the relatively 
high level of the preceding month the increase 
being less than one per cent. It was, however, 
14 per cent higher than in July, 1936. Of 
the principal factors used in the construction 
of the index and after necessary adjustments 
for seasonal variation, mineral production, 
manufacturing, trade employment, and car 
loadings were higher in the month under re- 
view than in the preceding month, while con- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
August July June August July June 
Trade, external aggregate...... CPi NG cs A 172,138,336] 184,526,627] 143,787,510} 138,789,188] 137,540,468 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption. ............+. Seal velmehsets arene 71,995,940 75,668, 684 50,257, 754 53, 820, 904 57,598, 132 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.sve....0..... 99,157,775 107,477,804 92,559,495 83, 898, 858 79,181,200 
Customs duty collected........ Baha] AARNet ness on ag 8,502,574 8, 736,170 6,795, 884 7,252,847 7,790,480 
Bank debits to individual 

BUG COUNTSIEt pesca ee ete ais sia Meer iat cee nea 2,720,737,779| 2,891,916, 624) 2,619,152,500} 2,893,657,924] 3,135,569,349 
Bank notes in circulation....... SANS Ee, 113,363,675] 112,992,378) 123,527,183] 119,071,107) 123,245,784 
Bank deposits, savings......... SI ey ner eee 1,572,154,385] 1,569,815, 485] 1,502,821,895) 1,493,973,647| 1,504, 792,542 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 734,888,808] 728,290,407] 657,362,195}  649,772,815| 657,429,789 
Security prices, index numbers— 

GCommonstocic men tae iene Cepia 133-0 129-4 114-7 114-3 113-8 

Preferred: stocks 4. pa ascenihes sc liebe. teks eee 99-4 99-3 80-6 79-5 76-2 
(1) Index Of Interest TAGES. sce. enol enc obs sitio clea 73-1 72°9 71-2 72:0 73-3 
(2) Prices, wholesale, Index 

MUMIDEM aL cy segs ee Bs, canoe +84-8 87-5 84-6 76+2 74-3 72°3 
(2) Prices, retail, family bud- 
thy BEN, TATA COGN ean ths 17-48 17-24 17-20 16-72 16-51 16-33 
Ta retail sales; unadjusted sve. auoeewe an te. (9) 73-5 81-7 67-1 65-6 73°9 
(3) Index, retail gales Achusied tt Cee ne (9) 77°8 80-8 74°6 71-9 73-4 
(2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures) .. 120-0 119-1 114-3 105-6 104-6 102-0 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 
age (trade union members)..... 8-9 10-4 9-5 12-8 13-9 14-8 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue 
freightye . Sth). SEALs cars 210,751 200, 838 194,594 204, 522 184,585 183,581 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... 16,485,561 16,662,985 16,091,901 15, 733,625 15, 296, 295 14,739,765 
Operating expenses....... SD 1 ea ia ae tl eal eR a 13,420,809 12,899,089 12,989,271 12,472,435 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
grods Sarminga.. . OIL LG Isk 1S) USS ies 12,041,525 11,418, 963 12,009, 639 11,577,430 10,957,610 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all 
Lites AG Whe Pe 2 PE CER. ae 10, 946,067 10, 223, 852 11,375, 154 10,598,330 9,782,061 
Steam railways, freight in 
POTTS oe re) ee lee te ere coteill Gant tees tote Meese cal eeyen sods als eT 1, 882, 237, 278 2,364,492,966) 1,940, 781,796] 1,775,226, 284 
Building permits............... Did Naat de eae 5,397,000 6,013. 668 8,673,000 5,030,000 4,657,000 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 24, 830, 800 21,485,300 30,369, 600 15,536,000 17,869, 000 20, 803 , 000 
Mineral Production— 

Pe FPOM EMH hoe gs hclel niet oe ee tons 74,578 79,736 78,278 38,570 34,988 56,362 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 126, 695 122, 968 118,744 80, 164 68, 793 82,196 

Forro-dhoye. ens coer eres tons 9,913 6,285 2,635 9, 294 10, 962 5,307 

Seas s eit || erie BN Nose (eon te so: aa 31,321. 744 32,785,808 33, 987,026 32,324,511 28,523,448 

Vb OC RA ORR UO ROE «4 APES cy Nos mares pote Seas 33, 862.301 35,165,425 33,506, 293 34,754,949 29,988, 104 

CMonpert errs re rem ate Io fet Pail opi vehi 5 uy 41. 710, 30 42, 549, 292 35,888,972 28,579, 506 31,421,070 

iNitiekce lore.) aes ie.) Meee pe’ ts Logi) art irene 15, 792.349 20,959, 736 12,352, 757 12,569,576 14,070,491 

(Otol ke atria see Sarna IR OUNGCS |... Ay teat laws 347,474 344, 895 328,697 319,505 316,670 

Piles too cee cre aeaieeee OUNCES |r te ae nen 2,767, 983 1,956,422 1,539,360 1,795,927 1,656, 683 

Cobilivee 4/88 oles. shguiter. at tons ycysre. Naor 1,139,840 1,063, 865 1,055, 872 1,064,249 1,037, 709 
Crude petroleum imports....... Saleh Sree. ee 164,720,000) 156,155,000} 146,310,000) 121,340,000} 153,620,000 
Rubber imports. saves ees eae SP aeartee 2 cee 4,359, 000 8,489, 000 8,467,000 5,095,000 4,574,000 
Cotton; rawy:importss).. 6.0... Ipsdit... cine. eae 12,324,000 13,342,000 7,097,000 5,818, 000 7,416,000 
Wool, raw, imports............. Nek BREYER cin 1,401,000 4,571,000 908 , 000 2,412,000 3,150,000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

TATE oe Rees RO md eee or bdsttilecuy. . paperere 309,576, 821 362, 268, 902 292,590, 726 201,805,787 75,711, 760 
ou PROCUCTIONG 2) 476i ais pilin rls cme ee 1,087,000) 1,001,000 1,363,000 1,301,000 1,149,000 
(8) Sugar, manufactured........ lbs. 92,364,014 67,278,417 65,774,505 93,841,054 94,693,000 92,455, 000 
Foot wear production.......... PAIS |: Sa. eee: 2,055, 533 2,226, 062 2,002, 895 1,666,578 1,721,182 
Output of central electric stations 

daily averages)... ee eo. wilak'|| 2c, ao eeees 70,582,000 75,178,000 65, 164,000 65, 189, 000 67, 633, 000 
Sales of insurance.......5....2.- Si 8] eit 3 ee es 82,048, 000 37,316,000 23, 260,000 31,148,000 30, 903, 000 
Newsprint production.......... GODS. tips Girne 314,530 310, 870 270,050 274, 630 270,050 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. PARSE 17,919 3,051 8,192 13,126 
(3) Index of Physical Volume of 

BS USEMOSS) RSE eae R Re el | ae nee emer (9) 126-5 126-0 113-5 110-8 111-1 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION...........].........000.. (9) 130-9 130-6 115-8 112-0 113-0 

Mineraliproduchion seks 0. pores: ae eee (9) 215-3 201-3 180:-8 169-0 160°6 

IManuiseturings2:,.20h,. osama tls. cece ee meee (9) 127-2 125-1 114-8 109-5 111-3 

Construction! Rec. daceucden ee peloseen ae (9) 48-7 64-0 37-9 43-7 48-2 

LEC ERIGyPOWEL spay. ceca sien ote crtatl Gane c cera (9) 233-7 239-8 212-4 215-8 215-8 
DistHIBUTION. Ay. 2A. AeA. eee (9) 113-6 112-5 106-9 107-3 105-6 

Trade employment, Ws. sie kabel te wieles = beaent (?) 133-8 133-5 127-2 127-8 127-4 

CarlOaGdings i. Acces CAE oe oe alate Sete are () 85-8 78-5 79°5 79°3 73-6 

ATNPOTUS EE tale Es oid Mavs cate se ok] Ce A Rte ae (9) 97-5 99-6 79-0 85-7 88-7 

Pixportawyt.. scdank oc cee ceaet sen senios hile ca aoe (9) 108-1 121-3 117-5 107-9 104-3 


*Most of the figures in this tutite with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of mira price $1.00 per year. 

tFor the week ended August 27, 1 

(1) Calculated from yields of rato ‘bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 28, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 

_ (8) Sugar produciton given in periods of four weeks ending August 14, July 17 and June 19, 1937; August 8, July 11 and June 

By aay (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal 
variation. (9) Subject to revision. 
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struction, electric power output, imports and 
exports were lower. The largest increase was 
in mineral production due mainly to higher 
exports of copper, zinc and asbestos and to 
greater imports of bauxite as well as to in- 
creased production of coal. All of the above 
‘principal factors were higher in July, 1937, 
than in July, 1936. Information available for 
August shows the wholesale prices index con- 
siderably lower than in July but higher than 
in August, 1936, while employment, the num- 
ber of cars of revenue freight, and the value 
of contracts awarded showed improvement in 
both comparisons. The manufacture of sugar 
for the four weeks ended August 18 was much 
higher than in the previous four weeks but 
somewhat lower than in the corresponding 
period in 1936. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number ‘of 
strikes and lockouts during August was 39, 
involving 17,966 workers, with a time loss of 
297,827 man-working days, the greatest on 
record since July, 1925, when nearly 12,000 
coal miners in Nova Scotia were on strike. 
Most of the time loss was due to strikes of 
textile factory workers in Quebec and Ontario, 
but there were important strikes involving 
foundry and shipyard workers at Sorel, P.Q., 
and lumber workers in New Brunswick. In 
July there were recorded 37 disputes, involving 
6,411 workers, with a time loss of 69,276 days; 
and in August, 1936, there were 36 disputes, 
involving 9,864 workers, with a time loss of 
72,034 days. Of the thirty-nine disputes re- 
corded for August, thirty-one were recorded 
as terminated, seven resulting in favour of the 
employers involved, nine in favour of the 
workers concerned, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in fourteen cases and the 
result of one dispute was recorded as indefinite. 
Eight disputes, involving approximately 2,098 
workers, were recorded as unterminated at the 
end of the month. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lockouts in which employ- 
ment .conditions were no longer affected but 
‘which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved 


During the month the De- 


Industrial partment has received un- 
Disputes animous Board reports in 
Investigation regard to three disputes—an 
Act interim report concerning 


coal mining on Vancouver 
Island; and two reports on disputes involving 
the cities of Port Arthur and Fort William and 
their street railway employees and electrical 
workers. 

Application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation has been made by the employees 
of the Edmonton telephone, and electric hight 
and power departments. Complete informa- 
tion concerning these cases will be found in 
the article commencing on page 953. 


Appointment of a Royal 


Royal Commission of four distin- 
Commission guished Canadians to “re- 
to re-examine examine the economic and 
basis of financial basis of Confedera- 
Confederation tion and the distribution of 


legislative powers in the 
light of the economic and social developments 
of the last seventy years” was announced by 
the Prime Minister on August 14. 

For this purpose the following are appointed 
Commissioners under Part 1 of the Inquiries 
Act :— 

The Honourable Newton W. Rowell, 
LL.D., Chief Justice of Ontario, 
Chairman ; 

The Honourable Thibaudeau Rinfret, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada; 

John W. Dafoe, LL.D., Editor-in-chief 
of the Winnipeg “Free Press” ; 

Robert Alexander MacKay, Ph.D., 
Professor of Government, Dal- 
housie University, Halifax, N:S.; 
and 

Henry Forbes Angus, M.A., B.C.L., 
Professor of Economics, University 
of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
B.C. 

In appointing this Commission, the Prime 
Minister also announced the terms of refer- 
ence, which, “without limiting the general 
scope of the inquiry,’ were:— 

(a) to examine the constitutional allocation 
of revenue sources and governmental 
burdens to the Dominion and provincial 
governments, the past results of such 
allocation and its suitability to present 
conditions and the conditions that are 
likely to prevail in the future; 
to investigate the character and amount 
of taxes collected from the people of 
Canada, to consider these in the hight 
of legal and constitutional limitations, 
and of financial and economic conditions, 
and to determine whether taxation as 
at present allocated and imposed is as 
equitable and as efficient as can be 
devised ; 

(c) to examine public expenditures and pub- 
lic debts in general, n order to deter- 
mine whether the present division of 
the burden of government is equitabie, 
and conducive to efficient administra- 
tion, and to determme the ability of 
the Dominion and provincial govern- 
ments to discharge their governmental 
responsibilitics within the framework of 
the present allocation of public functions 
and powers, or on the basis of some form 
of re-allocation thereof; 

to investigate Dominion subsidies and 
grants to provincial governments. 


(b 


4 


(d) 
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The Commissioners were instructed “to re- 
port upon the facts disclosed by their investi- 
gations; and to express what in their opinion. 
subject to the retention of the distribution of 
legislative powers essential to a proper carrying 
out of the federal system in harmony with 
national needs and the promotion of national 
unity, will best effect a balanced relationship 
between the financial powers and the obliga- 
tions and functions of each governing body 
and conduce to a more efficient, independent 
and economical discharge of governmental 
responsibilities in Canada.’ 


The interim report of the 


National National Fmployment Com- 
Employment mission, ceviewed elsewhere 
Commission in this issue, deals compre- 
commended hensively with the situation 


in all its phases. In its 
survey, the commission not only broke down 
the relief problem into its component parts, 
particularly as regards employables and un- 
employables, but it also made a number of 
important recommendations which are detailed 
in the report. 

The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mac- 
kenzie King, in commenting on the Com- 
mission’s report, considered that it should help 
direct public attention to the valuable services 
which the Commission has performed. Com- 
mending the report as meriting “the careful 
study of all who are concerned with the solu- 
tion of the social and administrative questions 
concerning Canada at the present time.” the 
Prime Minister emphasized that it reveals the 
nature and extent of the Commission’s con- 
tribution in assisting the Dominion Govern- 
ment and provincial and municipal authori- 
ties to cope with the all-important problem 
of unemployment and relief. Concluding, the 
Prime Minister stated :— 

“The National Employment Commission was 
established before the conclusion of the first 
session of the present Parliament, in order to 
assist the Government in effecting a nation- 
wide co-operative effort towards reducing the 
numbers of unemployed and ensuring the 
adequate care of those on relief. It wili, I 
think, be agreed that the Report reflects great 
credit on the Chairman and Members of the 
Commission, and the Advisory Committees, 
In presiding over the activities of the Com- 
mission, Mr. Arthur B. Purvis has brought to 
his task exceptional qualities of judgment and 
energetic leadership.” 

Associating himself with the Prime Minister 
in registering appreciation of the services of 
the Commission, the Minister of Labour be- 
lieved that “apart from the question of juris- 
diction in implementing certain of the pro- 
posals, the conclusions reached by the Com- 
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mission would be generally approved by public 
opinion throughout Canada.” Dealing with 
the recommendations of the Commission, Hon- 
ourable Mr. Rogers stated :— 


“The majority of these recommendations 
have been accepted in whole or in part by the 
Dominion Government. As the National Em- 
ployment Commission is an advisory body, 
governmental approval has been necessary 
before the recommendations could be translated 
into policies. Certain major recommendations 
have been held in abeyance, for instance, the 
proposal to bring the Employment Service 
under national administration, the proposal to 
revive or establish apprenticeship in the vari- 
ous provinces by Dominion legislation, and 
the proposal for low-rental housing. © 


“With respect to the first and second of these 
proposals the Government has not taken action 
because of the present uncertainty regarding the 
boundaries of Dominion and Provincial juris- 
diction on the subject of industrial relations 
and social legislation. In the absence of con- 
stitutional amendments it was thought to be 
unwise for the Dominion Government either 
by subvention or by legislation to invade fields 
which the B.N.A. Act and judicial decisions 
had declared to belong to the provinces. This 
attitude was emphasized by the recent decision 
of the Privy Council on the social legislation 
of the 1935 session. The proposals for low- 
rental housing were received in the midst of 
the recent short session. In view of the fact 
that the provision of low-rental housing is 
primarily a municipal and provincial responsi- 
bility, the Dominion Government did not feel 
justified in proceeding with this recommenda- 
tion without a further examination of muni- 
cipal and provincial plans for low-rental hous- 
ing and slum clearance. In taking this posi- 
tion it had in mind the support already given 
by Dominion legislation to employment in the 
building trades through the Dominion Housing 
Act and the Home Improvement Plan. 


“In its recommendations on the relief prob- 
lem the Commission has proposed that a separ- 
ation should be made between assistance given 
to various classes of relief recipients, namely, 
unemployment aid, agricultural aid and relief 
and assistance to unemployables; also, that 
each group should receive aid appropriate to 
its special problems with improved administra- 
tive controls brought about by conditions at- 
tached to federal grants-in-aid. The Commis- 
sion have also proposed that special measures 
should be taken to increase the 2mployability 
of the unemployed group in order that those 
who are physically fit may be absorbed more 
readily into the labour market. The Govern- 
ment is in accord with these recommendations 
and its policies are being framed accordingly.” 
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According to the August 
issue (No. 2) of Informa- 
tion Service published by 
the National Employment 
Commission, figures for July 
supplied by the Dominion Commissioner of 
Unemployment Relief, indicate a reduction of 
13 per cent over the corresponding period a 
year ago in the estimated numbers receiving 
aid as reported in preliminary returns from the 
provinces. On this basis, the Dominion total 
for July of this year was 886,000 as compared 
with 1,013,000 in July 1936. 

Registration returns of persons in receipt of 
aid to which the Dominion Government con- 
tributed, indicate that in April (the latest 
month for which complete information is avail- 
able) there were 1,159,667 in receipt of assist- 
ance. Of this total 245,023 were classified as 
being employable, 55,956 were unemployable 
or of doubtful employability; 532,821 were 
listed as non-worker dependents while 325,867 
were farm operators and dependents. 


Statistics of 
public aid 
recipients 


The annual report of the 


Labour Department of Labour on 
legislation in Labour Legislation in Can- 
Canada in ada, 1936, has just been 
1936 published. The report is the 


eighth annual supplement to 
“Labour Legislation in Canada as existing 
December 31', 1928”. As in former reports the 
supplement for 1936 contains the text or a sum- 
mary of the various Dominion and Provincial 
labour laws enacted during the year together 
with certain Orders in Council and regulations 
made under statutory authority. 


The legislation of 1936 includes a number of 
laws relating to wages, hours of labour, collect- 
ive bargaining and unemployment relief and 
amendments to existing statutes dealing with 
other subjects of labour interest. The new 
report also contains the labour laws included 
in the Revised Statutes of British Columbia, 
1936, which were proclaimed in force June 30, 
1937. 

The main volume of this series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar and the supplements for twenty-five 
cents each. 


Stressing the necessity and 


Labour Day right of organization, the 
Messages of Labour Day messages of 
Canadian Canadian Labour leaders 


labour leaders indicate the new objectives 
of Canadian Labour. 

Mr. P. M. Draper, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, declared that 
since last Labour Day “the workers of Canada 
have been given a more direct recognition of 
their right to organize than at any previous 
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periods—a recognition greatly to be welcomed 
at this time when a need of organization 
among wage earners is so urgent.” As evidence 
of such recognition, he referred to the legisla- 
tion recently enacted by the Legislatures of 
Nova Scotia, Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec, 
“conferring such a right by law” and added: 

“This legislation in the provinces named 
gives the workers a new charter. It is put 
up to the workers themselves to work out 
their own economic salvation in their own 
way, with a positive provincial constitutional 
support previously lacking. Workers in the 
other provinces should see to it that their 
Legislatures are no less aware of the pressing 
need for legislative recognition of the right 
to organize so that they too may have legal 
backing for their efforts to extend the scope 
of collective bargaining in industry.” 

Explaining the complementary relationship 
between free trade unionism and democracy, 
Mr. Draper said: 

“Trade unionism does not seek nor suffer 
arbitrary domination. It is the foe of the 
dictator for it tries to remove the very causes 
of discontent on which the dictator rides to 
power. The Labour Movement needs demo- 
cracy to reach its ideals and in turn it is 
a bulwark of constitutional democracy. {ft 
does not seek class war but only an under- 
standing with its partner in industry to en- 
sure industrial peace founded upon social 
justice.” 

On the subject of organization Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, President of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, expressed himself, in part, as 
follows: 

“One of the important lessons of the last 
depression is that the unorganized workers 
suffered more than the organized groups, and 
that in many cases they are still working for 
wages which were ruthlessly slashed when 
conditions were at their worst... 

“But the depression showed up more than 
the weakness of the unorganized workers; it 
was an unforgettable demonstration of the 
weakness of the economic system itself. And 
the workers are now realizing, along with a 
growing number of people in every walk 
of life, that Labour organization is an 
essential factor in bringing about the social 
and economic changes which are required if 
industry is to function on a stable basis and 
adequately provide the material requirement 
of civilization. . . 

“The workers welcome the legislation 
passed recently in certain provinces protect- 
ing the right to organize and bargain collect- 
ively; they regret only that such legislation 
is necessary. Opposition to labour organ- 
ization and to the negotiation of agreements 
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covering wages and working conditions is 

becoming futile, and employers should be 

farsighted enough to realize that fact.” 

That “this Labour Day marks a change in 
the public attitude towards unionism” was the 
opinion expressed by Mr. W. T. Burford, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Labour. In this respect Mr. Burford 
further observed: 

“On a rising market, Canadian workers are 
demanding more for their labour, and most 
people admit the justice of their claim. 
Much though everyone regrets that inter- 
ruptions of work should be incidental to the 
bargaining process, their prevalence is both 
a promise and a warning. They are an in- 
dication of returning prosperity and of the 
need for better manners in industrial rela- 
tions"); 

“Tt is important that there should be no 
misunderstanding of the efforts of the 
workers to obtain for themselves a fair share 
of the wealth they produce. Fortunately, it 
is now more fully realized than in the past 
that in trying to raise their own standard of 
living the organized workers are contributing 
to the improvement of conditions for the 
whole community. . .” 

In his Labour Day Message, Mr. A. Char- 
pentier, the General President of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Inc., after pointing out the expansion of the 
Catholic Labour Movement in Quebec, ex- 
tended to the membership wishes of success for 
the Labour Day celebrations organized in the 
various sections of the Province, and expressed 
the hope that all found therein strength in their 
ideals together with courage and enthusiasm 
in their work for the welfare of the labour 
classes, 


“Health Insurance in Can- 


Health ada” is the title of an 
Insurance in article reprinted in pamph- 
Canada let form from the Review 


Le Assicurazion Sociale of 
the Instituto Nazionale Fascista Della Previ- 
denza Sociale, Rome. 

The article, written by Dr. J. J. Heagerty 
of the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, reviews the jurisdictional positions of 
the Dominion and the Provinces in respect of 
public health as determined in the British 
North America Act; the historical background 
of public health activities in Canada leading 
up to the establishment of the Dominion 
Department of Health in 1919, and the activi- 
ties of the Department; the existence in each 
of the provinces of a Department or Board of 
Health for the administration of all such public 
health measures as are exclusively provincial 
in character. 


Dr. Heagerty also refers to the establish- 
ment of the Dominion Council of Health 
bringing together semi-annually the Provincial 
and Dominion health authorities along with 
others appointed to represent the various 
phases of Canada’s social-economic life; and 
to the merging, in 1928, of the Department of 
Health with the Department of Soldiers’ Civil 
Re-Establishment under the name of the De- 
partment of Pensions and National Health. 

“Tt is obvious”, Dr. Heagerty says, “from 
a contemplation of the respective jurisdiction 
of the Dominion and of the Provinces in 
regard to public health, that health insurance 
is primarily a provincial responsibility”. He 
then refers to the early investigations into 
the subject of health insurance made by the 
Province of British Columbia when in 1920 
a Royal Commission was appointed to invest- 
igate the subject; and again in 1928 a com- 
mittee of the Legislative Assembly of that 
Province was appointed “to enquire into the 
workings of systems of health insurance and 
maternity benefits.” In the same year a 
select standing Committee of the House of 
Commons in accordance with its directions 
made a report on insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity. (This report 
was reviewed in the Labour Gazette of June 
1928, page 586). 

In April 1929 a Royal Commission on State 
Health Insurance and Maternity Benefits was 
appointed by the British Columbia Legislature. 
(Labour Gazette, June 1929, page 609 and 
August 1929, page 847). Two reports were 
made by this Commission the last one in 1932 
(Labour Gazette, March 1932, page 250 and 
May 1932, page 521). As a result of this 
report, a plan of a Bill of Health Insurance 
was drawn up for presentation to the legislature 
in 1934, but was withheld pending a further 
study. 

In 1932 the Legislative Assembly of Alberta 
adopted a resolution appointing a Commission 
(Labour Gazette April 1982, page 412 and 
July 1932, page 742) to study and make recom- 
mendations as to “the best method of making 
adequate medical and health service available 
to all the people of Alberta.” A Health 
Insurance Bill was introduced and passed at 
the 1935 Session of the Legislature. Dr. 
Heagerty then gives in detail the provisions 
of the Alberta Act which is to come into 
effect on proclamation. However, proclamation 
has not yet been made. 

In March, 1936, the Legislature of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia passed a Health 
Insurance Act (Labour Gazette, May, 1936, 
page 422). Dr. Heagerty’s survey deals with 
the provisions of the British Columbia Act, 
details of which have been given, along with 
other information concerning activities in con- 
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nection with the Act, (see previous issues of 
the Labour Gazette June: 1937, page 597; 
March 1937, page 263; May 1937, page 481; 
and February 1937, page 126). 

Dr. Heagerty also refers briefly to the health 
insurance provisions in the Employment and 
Social Insurance Act (Labour Gazette, July 
1935, page 617-20) passed by the Dominion 
Government; the submission of the Act to 
the Supreme Court of Canada where it was 
found to be unconstitutional. This ruling was 
appealed to the Privy Council of Great 
Britain, the decision of the Supreme Court 
being upheld by the Privy Council (Labour 
coli February, 1937, pages 236 and 245- 
247). 

Using census statistics of 1931, Dr. Heagerty 
concluded his review by estimating the cost 
of illness per capita per annum at $23.00 
emphasizing however that complete data was 
not available to permit of an accurate estimate 
being made of what would be the annual cost 
per capita of health insurance for the whole 
country. 


The 1937 edition of the 
Canada Year Book has been 
issued recently by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics. 
The new edition has been thoroughly revised 
throughout and includes in all its chapters 
the latest information available up to the 
date of going to press. 

The Canada Year Book, the official statis- 
tical annual of the Dominion contains an up- 
to-date account of the natural resources of the 
country and their development, the history 
of the country, its institutions, demography, 
the different branches of production, trade, 
transportation, finance, education, etc. 

In a preface to the 1937 edition, Dr. R. H. 
Coats, Dominion Statistician, refers. to the 
growth in the administrative functions of 
government and the consequent increase in the 
content and variety of the statistical data 
made available. In an effort to keep the 
Year Book within convenient limits the policy 
has been adopted of replacing material which 
is unchanged from year to year by adequate 
references to earlier editions, while every care 
is taken to keep the framework intact and 
well balanced. 

The results of the Quinquennial Census of 
1936 in the Prairie Provinces are given in a 
special chapter; while a section dealing with 
“Occupations of the Canadian People” based 
on data taken from statistics collected in the 
1931 Census, is of particular interest. 

The Bank of Canada having now been 
established in the financial system of the coun- 
try, the usual chapter on Currency and Bank- 
ing has been recast, a special section entitled 


Canada Year 
Book, 1937 


“The Bank of Canada and Its Relationship to 
the Canadian Financial System” being in- 
cluded in the chapter, 

As in former editions of the Canada Year 
Book there is included a chapter on “Labour 
and Wages,” which is divided into two parts 
each containing several sections. Chief among 
the sections of Part 1 are those dealing with 
occupations of the Wage-earning population; 
the Dominion Department of Labour; Provin- 
cial Labour Departments and Bureaus; Canada 


and the International Labour Organization; 


Organized Labour in Canada; Fatal Industrial 
Accidents; Workmen’s Compensation in Can- 
ada; Strikes and Lockouts; Employment and 
Unemployment; Pensions for the Aged and the 
Blind; the Co-operative Movement in Canada; 
Labour Legislation in Canada in 1936; Legis- 
lation respecting Combinations in Restraint of 
Trade; and Mothers Allowances. Part II of 
the chapter is entitled “Wages and the Cost of 
Living” and has sections dealing with Wage 
Rates; Wages and Hours of Labour under 
Provincial Minimum Wage Legislation; and 
Cost of Living of Wage-Earners. 

Anyone wishing to obtain a copy of the 
Canada Year Book may do so by adressing 
their request to the King’s Printer, Ottawa. 
The price is $1.50 which merely covers the cost 
of paper, printing and binding. 


The British “Muimstry of 
Labour Gazette’ for Au- 
gust contains an article deal- 
ing with the position of 
profit-sharing and co-part- 
nerships in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
during 1936. 

According to enquiries made by the Minis- 
try of Labour the total number of profit- 
sharing and co-partnership schemes in opera- 
tion at the end of 1936 was 418, six firms 
included in this total each having two schemes 
in operation. This total represents a slight 
decrease over the 426 undertakings functioning 
at the end of 1935. About 413,000 work- 
people were employed in the 412 businesses 
concerned, of whom 260,000 were entitled to 
participate in the benefits of the schemes. 


Bonuses were paid during the year under 
363 schemes averaging £11 6s. 2d. per head or 


Profit-sharing 
co-partnership 
in Great Britain 


an average percentage in addition to earnings 


of 6-1 per cent. 

Statistics presented for a ten-year period 
show that the number of schemes in operation 
increased from 516 at the end of 1927 to 521 
at the end of 1929, but there has been a con- 
tinuous decline since the latter year leaving 
the number of schemes in operation consider- 
ably less at the end of 1936 than in 1927. 

These figures include schemes in co-operative 
societies as well as those in other businesses. 
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However, the article from which these were 
obtained also gives detailed particulars for 
schemes other than those in co-operative 
societies as well as schemes in co-operative 
societies. 


In Canada public atten- 


Collective tion has been recently 
bargaining focused on the subject of 
in the collective bargaining be- 
Netherlands and tween employers and em- 
Czechoslovakia ployees, and it is, therefore, 


of interest to note what is 
being done in this regard in other countries. 

A recent issue of “Industrial and Labour In- 
formation” published by the I.L.O. summarizes 
the operation of collective bargaining in the 
Netherlands and Czechoslovakia. 

In the Netherlands in 1927, the legislative 
authorities of that country made the provisions 
of collective agreements binding upon the con- 
tracting organizations and their members, and 
an Act passed in May of this year provides for 
the possibility of making such collective agree- 
ments generally binding for all concerned. 

Under this new Act, the Minister of Social 
Affairs of the Netherlands may extend to 
third parties any collective agreement which 
is valid throughout the whole country or a 
part of the country for the large majority of 
persons employed in a given industry. This 
means that all labour contracts—signed by the 
employers and workers concerned before or 
after—the adoption of such a decision are 
regulated by the collective agreement. The 
Act excludes certain provisions of collective 
agreements which cannot be declared binding, 
such as clauses tending to compel an employer 
or worker to affiliate with a trade organization, 
or discriminating between union and non- 
union workers, or referring to the regulation 
of prices and market conditions. All agree- 
ments between employers and workers which 
are contrary to provisions made binding are 
voided by the Act and are to be replaced by 
binding provisions. The Act also establishes 
a procedure to be followed in the drawing 
up of collective agreements. Damages may 
be claimed by trade organizations of employers 
and workers which are parties to the collective 
agreement from persons who fail to observe 
provisions declared to be generally binding for 
any loss which they or their members suffer 
from want of such observance. 

The Act also authorizes the Minister of 
Social Affairs to declare unoperative any clause 
of a collective agreement when the public 
interest so requires. 

In June of this year, under the Plenary 
Powers Act of 1934, the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment promulgated a Legislative Decree 
making it possible to render binding any col- 
lective agreements already in operation. This 


Decree is the first legislative measure of a 
general character issued in Czechoslovakia 
in connection with collective agreements, such 
agreements having formerly been regulated 
only in certain branches of industry. 


According to the decree, a collective labour 
agreement is deemed to mean the regulation 
of conditions of employment and wages be- 
tween one or several employers or one or 
several employers’ trade associations on the 
one side, and one or several workers’ organiza- 
tions on the other, whether the collective 
agreement is the outcome of an understanding 
between the parties concerned or of a com- 
promise or whether it results from an award 
issued by one of the institutions responsible 
under existing legislation for the collective 
settlement of wage questions arising between 
the workers and their employers. 


The Ministry of Social Welfare, in agree- 
ment with the Ministry concerned, may de- 
clare a collective agreement to be binding for 
all undertakings in a given district and trade. 
As a result of such a decision, the provisions 
of the collective agreement made binding apply 
to all undertakings in the given district and 
trade, even when the employer or the worker 
or both are not members of the organizations 
which concluded the agreement. 


The decree also provides for the method of 
procedure in drawing up a collective agree- 
ment, its effects on individual contracts, super- 
vision and penalties. The decree which came 
into effect on June 30, will lapse on December 
31, 1938, with exception of the provisions re- 
lating to the intangibility of workers’ rights 
guaranteed by collective agreements. 


The  fifty-third annual 


Convention of convention of the Trades 


Trades and and Labour Congress of 
Labour Canada is being held in Ot- 
Congress tawa as this issue of the 

Lasour GAZETTE goes to 
press. A detailed review of the convention, 


including the. various addresses, reports pre- 
sented, and the resolutions adopted will ap- 
pear in the next issue of this publication. 


Declaring that trade unions 
in Canada were one of 
the most important fac- 
tors in the economic and 
social life of the country, 
the Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, in his Labour Day message at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, emphasized the 
necessity for a better public understanding of 
the constructive side of trade unionism. 

“It was a mistake to assume that unions were 
irresponsible and wanted strikes,” he asserted, 
in crediting Canadian unions as being “willing 


Place of 
unionism in 
national life 
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to accept their share of responsibility for in- 
dustrial peace.” 


Dispelling certain tendencies to criticize 
unions because they were militant or dissatis- 
fied with conditions, the Minister of Labour 
observed: 


“It is well for us to remember that the 
movement has grown to its present proportions 
over the rough roads of human adversity. 


“Functioning as they do, within a competi- 
tive system, dealing with employers over wages 
and conditions, there is bound to be some con- 
flict which invariably is featured prominently 
in newspapers. 


“War is news; peace is not. Strikes are 
news; peaceful settlements are not. Peace 
hasn’t the colour and fire of war and strife. 
Perhaps not deliberately, but during the re- 
cent disturbances it has been suggested that 
unions are perpetual sources of disorder and 
misunderstanding. ; 


“I do not believe that to be a correct 
impression,” declared the Minister. “For every 
single dispute during the past year which 
resulted in a strike at least a dozen have been 
settled peacefully and satisfactorily.” 


In a felicitous message to 
Function of to the Allied Trades and 
Trades and Labour Association of Ot- 
Labour Councils tawa on the occasion of its 

fortieth anniversary, the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman MclL. 
Rogers, emphasized the important function of 
trades and labour councils in the labour move- 
ment. Commending the interest of such 
labour bodies in public affairs, the Minister 
declared: 


“The democratic form of government above 
all others is one which requires for its proper 
exercise the fullest and freest discussion by all 
elements of the population. No one can over- 
estimate the value of informed public opinion 
as an aid to self-government, both as respects 
the formulation and adoption of policies and 
in their execution. Public policies must never 
come to be regarded as above criticism. 


“Therefore, as Minister of Labour, I desire 
to express the hope that the particular feature 
of labour organization work which finds ex- 
pression in the existence of city and district 
Trades and Labour Councils will be continued 
. and further developed in the years to come. 
Only through these and other educational 
influences and the creation thereby of en- 
lightened judgment on public matters, can 
democracy prevail against potential systems 
operating on an entirely different basis in 
various parts of the world to-day.” 


Regulations governing the 


Pensions payment of pensions to the 
for the blind have been published 
Blind in the Canada Gazette of 


August 28. 

Provision for pensions to blind persons was 
made under legislation (LABourR GAZETTE, 
May, 1937, page 503) enacted at the last 
session af Parliament, the Old Age Pensions 
Act being amended to include as pensioners 
blind persons over 40 years of age who will re- 
ceive pensions of $20 a month. Under agree- 
ments to be negotiated, it was provided that 
the Dominion would contribute 75 per cent of 
the cost of such pensions, the provinces 
assuming the remainder, Because of the greater 
handicaps of blind persons, the amount a blind 
pensioner may earn without having his pension 
reduced i8 $200 a year, if single, and $400 if 
married. Sighted pensioners are permitted 
only $125 a year exempt earnings whether mar- 
ried or single. 


Following the gazetting of the regulations, 
the Minister of Finance, Honourable C. A. 
Dunning, announced that Ontario had taken 
advantage of the amendment to the Old Age 
Pensions Act, an agreement having been com- 
pleted with the Provincial Government. It 
is understood that agreements with other prov- 
inces have beén reached in principa! and only 
the completion of regulations for administration 
remains, 


The annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of factories 
in Great Britain (reviewed 
elsewhere in this issue) con- 
tains a chapter relating to 


industrial health in which 
the senior medical inspector 
gives his views on the conveyor system in in- 
dustry in regard to its effect on the workers. 
His observations are as follows: 


British medical 
authority on 
conveyor 
system in 
industry 


“In my report for last year I referred 
briefly to the conveyor system in industry, a 
process which lends itself very readily to 
speeding up. Further inquiry has not shown 
any definite’ evidence of adverse effects on 
health. Essentially, speeding up is not a new 
factor in industry but has existed to a greater 
or lesser extent ever since the introduction of 
machinery; a fact sometimes forgotten. 
Moreover it exists outside industry to the 
same if not greater extent, and consequently 
the effect of speeding up in industry itself 
is by no means easy to estimate. Speeding 
up is now closely related to mass production, 
a method of manufacture whereby the in- 
dividual worker carries out one particular 
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and limited manual operation continuously, 
the article being automatically conveyed to 
another worker to perform some further 
operation. Various systems of this kind of 
work are in vogue. The length of time each 
operation takes is estimated and the machine 
set at such a speed as to allow the individual 
worker the estimated time. It now operates 
in a vast number of industries, in fact, in any 
industry in which there is mass production 
or semi-mass production, e.g., the manufac- 
ture of motor cars and the manufacture of 
wearing apparel. 


“Obviously the less time that is allotted 
to each item of work the greater is the pro- 
duction, with the result that there must 
always be a tendency to speed up the 
mechanical part of the operation. Ad- 
vocates of particular systems vie with one 
another in reducing the time limit to a 
minimum, but it has to be remembered that 
it is not economical to speed up beyond a 
certain limit, 1.e., the capacity of the worker 
to complete satisfactorily his operation. The 
effect on individual workers depends to a 
very large extent on the individual’s make- 
up, physical and mental his day to day 
health, circumstances inside (output and 
wages) and outside the factory, and any 
other factor affecting his well-being. . . 


“It is my view that work of this character, 
that is to say, work which is subject to time 


limits, is much more likely to produce, in the 
first instance, at any rate, mental conditions 
such as over-anxiety, rather than physical 
injury, though, of course, the former inevit- 
ably leads to the latter.” 


Under the Wisconsin unem- 


Operation of ployment insurance law 
unemployment enacted in 1932 (Lasour 
insurance in Gazette March 1932, page 
Wisconsin 323 and April, 1932, page 379) 


insurance benefits have been 
in operation in that State for one year. During 
that period benefit cheques totalling $1,080,000 
have been paid to 52,000 Wisconsin workers— 
approximately 4 per cent of the total contribu- 
tions of employers. 


The State of Wisconsin pioneered in this 
form of social legislation on this continent, 
although several States will commence next 
year to pay benefits under the federal social 
security program. 


Employers in Wisconsin (the employees are 
not obliged to contribute) began building in- 
dividual unemployment insurance accounts 
under a compulsory 2 per cent payroll tax on 
‘July 1, 1934. As explained by the administra- 
tor of the Wisconsin law, Mr. Paul A Raushen- 
bush, in a recent press statement: the incentive 
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for employers to stabilize production and em- 
ployment is provided in the rate of contribu- 
tion, All employers will pay 2 per cent of 
payrolls until January 1, 1938, but thereafter 
rates vary from zero to 4 per cent, depending 
upon the individual employer’s capacity to 
maintain ‘his reserve by stabilizing employ- 


“ment. 


The administrator further explained that 


“although 4,300 employer accounts now are 


potentially liable for benefits fewer than 2,600 
of these reserve accounts have paid benefits to 
date.” He said that about 1,700 employers, 
or about 40 per cent, apparently have given 
their employees sufficiently steady work so 
that they have had no benefits to pay. 


Proclamation of Nova Scotia Apprenticeship 


Act 


In the August issue of the LAsour GaAZzETTH, 
page 861, the terms of the Apprenticeship Act 
of Nova Scotia were reviewed. It was pro- 
vided that the Act would come into effect on 
proclamation. 

The Nova Scotia “Royal Gazette” of August 
25, contains the notice of proclamation which 
states that the Act “shall come into force on, 
from, and after the 1st day of September.” 





Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


New regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act, 1936, amend the regu- 


lations made in July, 1936, (Lasour GazErts, 


August, 1936, page 704) applying to certain 


classes of mechanics, viz., those employed in 


the repair and construction of internal com- 
bustion engines, automobile engines and refrig- 
erators, and in electric and acetylene gas 
welding, electricians, plumbers, gas and steam 
fitters, radiotechnicians and, also, to barbers. 
The fees for an apprentice’s certificate and for 
the renewal of a temporary certificate are 


reduced from $2 to $1. Changes are made, too, 


in the clause allowing a time credit to an 
applicant who has not had the required 
practical experience but who holds a certificate 
from a school approved by the Department in 
the subjects pertaining to his trade. The time 
credit allowed under the earlier regulations 
has been extended to a maximum of two years’ 
practical work except for barbers and radio- 
technicians whose school certificates entitled 
them only to one year’s credit. 





According to a bulletin entitled “The Hard- 


-wood Flooring Industry in Canada, 1936” pub- 


lished recently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the average number of employees 
in the hardwood flooring industry in 1936 in- 
creased from 737 in 1935, to 751 in 1936, and 
the total sum paid in salaries and wages was 
$682,457, as compared with $603,834 in 1935. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


| dant Bag were received in the Department 
of Labour recently from Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act to deal with disputes affect- 
ing :— 

(1) Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir), Lim- 
ited, and Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, 
and their employees being members of the 
United Mine Workers of America; 

(2) The Public Utilities Commission of the 
City of Port Arthur and the Corporation of 
the City of Fort William and their employees 
being members of Division No. 966, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America; 

(3) The Public Utilities Commission of the 
City of Port Arthur and the Corporation of 
the City of Fort William and their electrical 
workers and telephone employees, respectively, 
being members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. The texts of these 
reports accompany this article. 


Applications Received 


An application for the establishment by the 
Minister of Labour of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour on Sep- 
tember 8 from employees in the Telephone 
Department and Electric Light and Power 
Department of the Corporation of the City 
of Edmonton. The employees, approximately 
100 in number, members of the Canadian 
Electrical Trades Union, request restoration of 
the 1929 wage rates, institution of a forty-hour 
working week, three weeks’ sick leave with 
pay in each year, and three weeks’ holidays 
with pay in each year. They also request 
that the foregoing terms and conditions be 
incorporated in an agreement between the 
City of Edmonton and the employees. The 
matter of the application had been taken up 
with the civic authorities at the time of going 
to press. 


Board Established 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on September 3 to deal with 
a wages dispute between the Corporation of 
the City of Winnipeg and certain of its em- 
ployees, 180 in number, being members of the 
Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls 
Units of the Union of Hydro Electrical 
Workers (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1937, page 
483). Members of the Board have been ap- 


pointed as follows: on the nomination of the 
civic authorities, Mr. Travers Sweatman, KC., 
of Winnipeg, Manitoba; and on the employees’ 
nomination, Mr. Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, 
Ontario. Messrs. Sweatman and Bancroft will 
confer looking to a joint recommendation for 
the third member, who will be chairman of 
the Board. 


Commissioner Appointed 


On September 8 His Honour Albert Constan- 
tineau, Judge of the County Court for the 
Counties of Prescott and Russell, in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario, was appointed a Commissioner 
under the provisions of Part I of the Inquiries 
Act, Chapter 99, R.S.C., 1927, to inquire into 
an industrial dispute involving the manage- 
ment of the Quebec Central Railway Company 
and its train service employees being members 
of the Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. This ap- 
pointment was made on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour in accordance with 
Section 65 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

Previous working agreements had _ been 
negotiated by a committee representing both 
the railway conductors and the trainmen. When 
this committee requested a revision of the 
existing agreement it was advised that a newly 
constituted committee of employees had re- 
quested an agreement applicable to conductors 
alone. The old committee objected to the 
company recognizing the new committee of 
employees. and conceding to it the right to 
negotiate a separate agreement. The man- 
agement contended that the differences between 
the two groups of employees must be settled 
before it could take part in negotiations 
respecting a new agreement. 

The Honourable Mr. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, and officers of his Department, en- 
deavoured for many months to settle this con- 
troversy, but without success. Recently the 
dispute became definitely acute, to the detri- 
ment of the public interest and the good 
operation of the service, and serious friction 
developed between the parties concerned. 

Owing to the nature of the dispute, the case 
did not appear to be one for reference to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation; hence 
the appointment of a Commissioner. 


Settlement Effected 


As a result of departmental mediation, 
an agreement respecting wages and working 
conditions, effective September 1, 1937, was 
reached recently between officials of the Cana- 
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dian Pacific Railway Company and represent- 
atives of the clerks, checkers, elevator opera- 
tors and freight handlers in the employ of 
the company at Digby, Nova Scotia. The 
establishment of a Conciliation Board, for 
which the employees had applied during July 
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(Lasour GAzeTTe, August, 1937, page 839), thus 
becomes unnecessary. Forty-six employees, 
members of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, were affected by the 
dispute. 


Interim Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Collieries (Duns- 
muir), Limited, and Western Fuel Corporation, Limited, and Their 


Employees 


A unanimous interim report was received 
in the Department of Labour on September 3 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established at the close of July to 
deal with a dispute between certain mine 
operators in the coal-producing section of 
Vancouver Island and their miners, members 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
(Lasour GazerTre, August, 1987, page 839). 
Approximately 800 employees of the Canadian 
Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, and 1,000 em- 
ployees of the Western Fuel Corporation, Lim- 
ited, are directly affected by the dispute, which 
grew out of the men’s request for union recog- 
nition, increased wages and certain alterations 
in existing conditions of work. 

The interim report announces a provisional 
decision which has been accepted by the em- 
ployers and employees as a basis of future 
negotiations. The Board will stand adjourned 
to allow a committee, set up by the manage- 
ment and the United Mine Workers of Am- 
erica, to evolve a system of contract labour on 
terms satisfactory to both sides. 

The Board is composed of Mr. Leonard W. 
Brockington, K.C., of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other Board members, Mr. 
George Kidd, of Vancouver, B.C., nominated 
by the companies, and Mr. Angus J. Mor- 
rison, of Calgary, Alberta, nominated by the 
employees. 


Text of Interim Report 


In the matter of “The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act” and a certain Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
pursuant to the said Act to consider a 
dispute between the owners and employees 
of Canadian Collieres (Dunsmuir), 
Limited, at Nanaimo and Cumberland, 
B.C., and Western Fuel Company, Lim- 
ited, at Nanaimo, B.C. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
duly appointed to consider the above-men- 
tioned dispute began its sittings at Nanaimo 
on Tuesday, the 17th day of August. After 
a brief public session, the Board, in the belief 
that its main purpose was conciliation and 
in the desire that the parties themselves should 


exhaust all possibilities of mutual agreement 
before the Board itself engaged in what must 
necessarily have been an extensive and de- 
tailed public and private enquiry, made ar- 
rangements acceptable to both parties for a 
series of meetings between delegates of the 
men as represented by the United Mine 
Workers of America (District 18) and the 
General Manager and Officials of the compan- 
ies concerned. At these meetings the members 
of the Board were present to direct the de- 
liberations and to contribute what they could 
to the discussions. The members of the 
Board unanimously desire to express their deep 
appreciation of the good-will, the forbearance 
and the very real desire to appreciate each 
other’s problems which characterized the 
sundry representative meetings. All delegates 
present shared with members of the Board 
the consciousness of the calamity that would 
fall upon employees, company, locality and 
province, in case of a cessation of labour in 
the mines concerned. It is the desire of the 
members of the Board and not least of the 
member of the Board appointed by the men 
themselves to pay public tribute to Colonel 
Villiers, general manager, of the companies, 
for the humanity and the continuous desire 
to provide as much work as possible for the 
companies’ employees, which have been such 
commendable features of his distinguished 
management. 

The Board feels that the needs of the case 
will be best served by an interim report and 
is happy to announce that the provisional 
decision (of which the terms are outlined 
below), which represents the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Board itself has been accepted by 
employers and employees as the basis of future 
negotiations and in partial substitution for 
and accretion to any agreement or working 
conditions that prevail at the present time:— 

(1) The companies recognize completely 
and fully the right of collective bargaining 
and accept the United Mine Workers of 

America as the bargaining authority on 


behalf of all their employees entitled to mem- 
bership in the Union. 

(2) The companies accept the principle of 
the closed shop. 

(3) The companies will give and continue. 
to give preference in all new work to present 
or former employees of the companies. 
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(4) At the present time it is conceded 
that the divisions and subdivisions of labour 
and wages in this field are complicated and 
difficult. 

The Board believes that it is essential for 
the interest and protection of both operators 
and employees to evolve a system of contract 
labour on terms satisfactory to both sides. 
Such a system in our opinion cannot be 
reduced to concrete proposals without an 
exhaustive and scientific enquiry by competent 
and experienced men of good will. We be- 
lieve that a committee set up by the man- 
agement and by the United Mine Workers 
can best achieve this end. It is therefore 
our unanimous opinion that such a confer- 
ence should be instituted when convenient 
and continue to sit until all the details of 

’ the situation have been carefully examined. 
To the attention of such a conference of 
employers and employees the Board would 
draw the following principles:— 

(a) The rising and increased costs of living 
and production, 

(b) The financial position of the compan- 
ies and the difficulties of the competitive 
and technical conditions which surround 
their operations. 

(c) The exploration of the possibilities of 
increase in revenue, and 

(d) All the factors which affect the legit- 
imate aspirations of labour and _ the 
desirability of continuance and enlarge- 
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ment of the enterprise, on terms fair to 
invested capital. 

(5) The Board will stand adjourned to 
allow of the scientific examination by the 
parties themselves of the facts, factors, and 
conditions outlined above. It will, however, 
resume at the request of either party if it 
can contribute to the solution of any dif- 
ficulty. 

In conclusion the Board wishes to con- 
gratulate all parties on the courtesy, the fair 
play and the understanding which have added 
both pleasure and profit to the deliberations 
of us all. We would also like to express our 
firm belief that the relationship between the 
companies and the United Mine Workers of 
America will mean an accession of strength 
and prosperity to capital and labour alike. 

Accepted and approved. 

(Sgd.) Gerorcr Kipp, 
(Sgd.) A. J. Morrison, 
(Sgd.) Leronarp W. BrockINGTon. 

For the companies: 

(Sgd.) CHARLES W. VILLIERS. 
August 20, 1937. 
For the United Mine Workers of America: 


(Sed.) Patrick Conroy. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and the Public Utilities Commission of the City of Port 
Arthur and Their Street Railway Employees 


A unanimous report was received by the 
Minister of Labour on September 7 from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished in July to deal with a dispute re- 
specting wages and working conditions be- 
tween the Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and the Public Utilities Commission 
of the City of Port Arthur, on the one hand, 
and 73 street railway employees, on the 
other hand, being members of Division 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America (LABour GazeTtTr, August, 1937, page 
839). The personnel of the Board was as 
follows: Mr. Robert Jacob, K.C., of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other Board members; Mr. 
Arthur H. Dowler, K.C., of Fort William, On- 
tario, nominated by the employers; and Mr. 
Samuel Ashton, of Port Arthur, Ontario, 
nominated by the employees. 

Text of Report 
The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and 

In the matter of a Dispute between the 
Public Utilities Commission of the City 
of Port Arthur and the Corporation of the 
City of Fort William, on the one hand, 
and certain of their employees, on the 
other hand, being members of Division 
No. 966, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America. 


To the Honourable 
Mr. Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, Chapter 112, and amend- 
ments thereto, to inquire into the dispute be- 
tween the Public Utilities Commission of the 
City of Port Arthur and the Corporation of 
the City of Fort William, on the one hand, 
and certain of their employees, on the other 
hand, being members of Division No. 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, arising out of a refusal of the em- 
ployers to grant a request for an increase in 
the wage rates to conform with the value of 
wages earned in 1932, also several questions 
pertaining to working conditions, begs leave 
to report as follows:—. 

The location of the parties involved in the 
dispute is at the Cities of Port Arthur and 
Fort William in the Province of Ontario. 

The members of the Board assembled at 
Fort William on the morning of August 9, 1937, 
and proceeded, after taking their oaths of office, 
to familiarize themselves from the documents 
received from the Registrar under the Act 
with the nature of the dispute, and to arrange 
the methods to be adopted in having each of 
the parties concerned present their case to 
the Board. 
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On the following day, August 10th, after due 
nctice to all parties concerned, representatives 
of all the parties appeared before the Board. 
Those appearing on behalf of the City of Fort 
William were Dr. B. C. Hardiman, Mayor of 
the City, J. O. Booth, Chairman of the Public 
Utilities of the City, and Charles J. Moors, 
Manager of the Public Utilities of the City. 
For the City of Port Arthur: Mr. P. V. Ibbet- 
son, Chairman, and R. B. Chandler, Manager 
of the Public Utilities Commission of that 
City. For the Employees: Magnus Sinclair, 
International Executive Officer of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

In addition, representations were made to 
the Board by Mr. John King, and Mr. E. S. 
Rutledge, prominent citizens of Fort William, 
in opposition to the demands being made by 
the employees. 

Three local officers of the Union of Port 
Arthur and Fort William were present as wit- 
nesses. 

Meetings of the Board were held at Fort 
William on each of the following days, namely, 
August 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 18th, 25th, 26th, 
27th, and 28th. 

All parties to the dispute exhibited a spirit 
of harmony and goodwill at all meetings, and 
at the conclusion of the hearing the Board 
suggested that it should retire and permit the 
different parties to have a round table con- 
ference amongst themselves in an effort to 
settle and dispose of a number of the matters 
that were in dispute. This suggestion was 
readily assented to, and carried out, with the 
result that requests Nos. 3 to 9, both inclusive, 
as set out in the application for a Board, were 
amicably disposed of, leaving only requests 1 
and 2 to be dealt with by the Board. 

Obviously these two requests were the. prin- 
cipal matters in dispute, and were set out 
in the application as follows:— 

(1) “Re-adjustment of Clauses 12, 21 and 25 

( of the present agreement) in order to 
increase wage rates to compensate in full 
for reduction of working hours from a 
ten hour to an eight hour day, and re- 
duction of hourly rates. Said reduction 
having been made in 1933. 

(2) One week annual vacation, with pay, for 

all employees covered by the agreement.” 

Forty-one exhibits were filed with the Board, 
giving information covering different phases of 
the matters in dispute, and dealing particularly 
with the above two requests. 

Hereafter the word “Commission” refers to 
and means the Public Utilities Commission of 
the City of Port Arthur, and the word “Cor- 
poration” refers to and means the City of 
Fort William. 

It seems the following facts are not in 
dispute :— 

In the year 1932, owing to the loss of revenue 
resulting from the depression, a reduction was 
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made by both the Corporation and Commission 
in the wages of all employees connected with 
the Street Railway Utility. In the agreements 
of that year between the Corporation and the 
Commission and the employees, and in the 
agreements for the years subsequent, down to 
1936, the schedule of wages remained the same 
as they were previous to the reduction in 1932, 


but a supplementary agreement was attached 


to each said agreement which in effect provided 
that notwithstanding the rates of pay set forth 
in Clauses 12, 21 and 25 of the attached agree- 
ments the actual rates to be paid during the 
12 months next ensuing were as established 
from time to time by the supplementary agree- 
ments. 

A statement of the changes requested by the 
employees to be incorporated in the 1937 agree- 
ment were set out in a letter dated March 10th, 
1937, addressed to the Commission, and your 
Board has reason to believe a similar letter 
went forward to the Corporation. The changes 
requested were the same as those set out in 
the form of application for a Board. The 
matter was considered at meetings of the Com- 
mission on April 13th and 26th, the result of 
which was that the employees were advised 
that the Commission was not favourable to 
changing existing wage rates. The Corporation 
took the same attitude. On May 4th the em- 
ployees requested a meeting with the Commis- 
sion to further discuss the matter, and this 
was arranged on Thursday, May 27th. The 
Commission again reviewed the matter, and 
the following resolution was passed affecting 
all Commission employees :— 

“That all cuts affecting employees earning 
$100.00 per month or less be restored in full, 
and that 50 per cent be restored of the re- 
duction made in 1932 affecting those employ- 
ees earning more than $100.00 per month, 
effective May lst, 1937.” 

The employees were duly advised of the 
terms of the above resolution on May 28th, 
and on June 3rd a reply was received by the 
Commission in effect that their offer was not 
acceptable, stating that unless their request 
was complied with by Saturday noon, June 
5th, 1937, steps would be taken towards the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1927, 
RS.C. Chapter 112. 

The Corporation did not make any offer 
such as that contained in the above resolution. 

The employees urged in their presentation 
that the 10 per cent cut made in 1932 was only 
intended to be a temporary measure, and that 
having been in force for five years, and on the 
grounds that the economic depression which 
was the cause of the reduction was rapidly 
disappearing, they should be entitled to full 
restoration of the deductions made. 

The representatives of the Corporation and 
Commission just as strongly urged that the 
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Utility was showing (a) in Fort William, 
an operating deficit, plus all capital charges; 
(6) in Port Arthur, an operating profit but a 
deficit when capital: charges were taken into 
account. The Corporation further urged that 
if any increase In wages was made at this time 
the money would have to be raised by taxa- 
tion; that taxes were so high already that 
large blocks of property were coming into the 
possession of the City through tax sales; that 
any increase in taxes would still further aug- 
ment this unhealthy situation; that it would 
be difficult for the City of Fort William to pro- 
vide money for additional wages now as no 
provision had been made in the estimates for 
1937, and already great difficulty was being 
experienced in providing sufficient money to 
furnish many services that must be supplied 
by the Corporation. 

Following a careful study of all the evidence 
submitted, the Board is of the opinion that the 
10 per cent cut in wages, put into effect in 
1932, was intended to be only for a temporary 
period, and should be restored as soon as pos- 
sible. Ability to pay must always be a factor 
in the consideration of wage rates, and if the 
present application was considered on that basis 
alone no justification could be found for any 
increase at this time, except it be for the pur- 
pose of hastening the Utility into bankruptcy. 
The Board is not prepared to accept the prin- 
ciple that a surplus necessarily means an in- 
crease In wages, or that a deficit necessarily 
means a reduction in wages. So, notwithstand- 
ing that the Utility shows substantial yearly 
deficits as it is necessary to continue the 
operation thereof to provide transportation 
services in the two Cities, the men who operate 
the Utility should receive a fair and reasonable 
wage for their services. One of the employers, 
the Commission, saw fit to make the offer 
hereir; set out, establishing what, in its opin- 
ion, was a fair and reasonable wage, and the 
Board feel bound to accept it as such. 

The Board is of the opinion that the offer 
made by the Commission to its employees was 
a reasonable offer and should have been ac- 
cepted. The Board is also of the opinion that 


whatever increases are made to the employees 
in Port Arthur should also be made to the 
employes in Fort William. This notwithstand- 
ing that the Corporation made no such offer, 
and notwithstanding its apparent financial dif- 
ficulties. The Board feels that it would be 
unjust and inequitable if a restoration were 
made in Port Arthur and not in Fort William. 
The employees are all members of the same 
union, operating a joint service between the 
two cities, performing the same services for 
the Corporation and the Commission, working 
under similar agrements with the Corporation 
and Commission, and living conditions are 
similar in both cities. The Board therefore 
makes its unaimous recommendations as fol- 
lows:— 

(1) That full restoration of the wage cut 
made in 1932 be made to employees 
receiving less than $100 per month; to 
employees, save and except operators, 
receiving more than $100 per month, a 
restoration of 50 per cent of the wage 
cut be made, and that the wages to be 
paid operators of more than one year’s 
standing be sixty (.60c.) cents per hour. 
All these rates to be in effect from 
May 1, 1937. 

(2) The Board have carefully considered 
the application for adjustment and com- 
pensation by reason of reduction of 
working hours as set out in request No. 
1. This reduction was mutually agreed 
upon by both employer and employee 
five years ago, and your Board is of the 
Opinion ..that itiiis (Notia \Vmatter, ‘that 
ene be dealt with by it at this late 
ate. 

(3) The Board gave careful and serious con- 
sideration to the employees’ request for 
one week’s holiday, with pay. The 
Board: <ageha nMasternwOl) PRINCI ple, 4041S 
favourable to such requests, yet, in this 
instanee, are not disposed to so recom- 


mend. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Fort William this 28th day of 
August, A.D. 1937. 


(Signed) Ropert JAcos, 


Chairman, 
(Signed) A. H. Dowter, 

Member, 
(Signed) S. ASHTON, 

Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and the Public Utilities Commission of the City of Port 


Arthur and Their Telephone 


Respectively. 


A unanimous report was also submitted to 
the Minister of Labour on September 7 in re- 
gard to wages dispute between (1) the Cor- 
poration of the City of Fort William and 
fifteen telephone employes, being members of 
the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and (2) the Public Utilities Com- 

43861—2 


Employees and Electrical Workers, 


mission of the City of Port Arthur and thirty- 
six electrical workers, members of the same 
organization. These two disputes had been 
the subject of applications under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act during June (LABour Gazerts, July, 
1937, page 719), and were referred to the Con- 
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ciliation Board constituted during July under 
the said Act in respect of a dispute between 
the employers above named and their street 
railway employees (see preceding case). In 
dealing. with these two cases, however, the 
member of the Board nominated by the street 
railway employees, Mr. Samuel Ashton, was 
replaced by Mr. Alexander Gibson, of Port 
Arthur, on the recommendation of the tele- 
phone employees and electrical workers con- 
cerned, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 


Text of Report 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and 


In the matter of a Dispute between the Cor- 
poration of the City of Fort William and 
its telephone employees, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, and 


In the matter of a Dispute between the Public 
Utilities Commission of the City of Port 
Arthur and its employees, being electrical 
workers, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 


To the Honourable 
Mr. Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 112, and 
amendments thereto, to inquire into a dispute 
between the Corporation of the City of Fort 
William and its telephone employees, mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, and also to inquire into a dis- 
pute between the Public Utilities Commission 
of the City of Port Arthur and its employees, 
being electrical workers, members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
arising out of a refusal of the employers, the 
Corporation of the City of Fort William, and 
the Public Utilities Commission of the City of 
Port Arthur respectively, to grant a restoration 
of wage cuts made in the year 1932 to their 
employees, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, begs leave 
to report as follows:— 


The location of the parties involved in the 
dispute is at the Cities of Port Arthur and Fort 
William, in the Province of Ontario, and the 
dispute in Fort William only affects the tele- 
phone employees of the Corporation, but in 
Port Arthur affects, in addition to the tele- 
phone employees, employees of the light and 
power Department of the Public Utilities Com- 
mission of the City of Port Arthur. 


The members of the Board assembled at Fort 
William on the afternoon of August 24, 1937, 
and proceeded, after taking their oaths of office, 
to familiarize themselves, from the docu- 
ments received from the Registrar under the 
Act, with the nature of the dispute, and to 
arrange the method to be adopted in having 
each of the parties concerned present their 
case to the Board: 

On August 25th, after due notice to all 
parties concerned, representatives of all the 
parties appeared before the Board. Dr. B. C. 
Hardiman, Mayor, J. O. Booth, Chairman, and 
Charles J. Moors, Manager, of the Public 
Utilities Committee, appeared on behalf of the 
City of Fort William. P. V. Ibbetson, Chair- 
man, and R. B. Chandler, Manager, appeared 
on behalf of the Public Utilities Commission 
cf the City of Port Arthur. Ernest Ingles, 
International Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, ap- 
peared on behalf of the employees. Three 
local officers of the employees were present 
as witnesses. : 


Meetings of the Board were held at Fort 
William on each of the following days, namely: 
August 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 30th, and 
31st. 

The matters in dispute as set out in the 
applications for a Board are a demand for 
restoration of wage cuts made by the em- 
ployers, the Corporation of the City of Fort 
William, and the Public Utilities Commission 
of the City of Port Arthur, in the year 1932, 
and while the dispute, so far as the Public 
Utilities Commission of the City of Port 
Arthur and its employees is concerned, in- 
volves employees of its light and power De- 
partment in addition to employees of its tele- 
phone Department, and the dispute in the 
City of Fort William only involves employees 
of its telephone Department, all parties agreed 
that the hearing of the two applications should 
be concurrent, and that the Board should make 
only one report. 


All parties to the dispute exhibited a spirit 
of harmony and goodwill at all meetings. At 
the conclusion of the hearing the Board sug- 
gested that it should retire and permit the 
parties to discuss the matter themselves in 
an effort to settle and dispose of the dispute. 
This suggestion was readily assented to, but 
proved abortive. 


Twenty-two exhibits were filed with the 
Board, giving information covering different 
phases of the matter in dispute. 


Hereafter the word “Commission” refers to 
and means the Public Utilities Commission of 
the City of Port Arthur, and the word “Cor- 
poration” refers to and means the City of Fort 
William. 
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The following facts are not in dispute :— 

In the year 1932, owing to loss of revenue 
resulting from the depression, a reduction was 
made by both the Corporation and the Com- 
mission in the wages of all employees con- 
nected with the utilities involved herein. This 
reduction has been maintained in wage schedules 
of all agreements between the employers and 
employees from 1932 down to and including the 
agreement for the year 1936. 

The employees requested the employers to 
restore the wage cuts put into force in 1932 
this year. This request was similar to the 
demands set out in the form of applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. The employees’ request 
was considered by the employers, with the 
result that the employees were advised that 
the employers were not favourable to changing 
existing wage rates. A further discussion then 
occurred between the Commission and its em- 
ployees, and the Commission, on the 27th of 
May, 1937, after reviewing the matter, passed 
the following resolution affecting all Commis- 
sion employees :— 

“That all cuts affecting employees earning 
$100.00 per month or less be restored in full, 
and that 50 per cent be restored of the 
reduction made in 1932 affecting those em- 


ployees earning more than $100.00 per month, 

effective May 1, 1937.” 

The employees were duly advised of the 
terms of the above resolution. The employees 
notified the Commission that the offer was not 
accepted, and stated that unless the employees’ 
request was complied with steps would be 
taken towards securing the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 112, and amendments 
thereto. 

The Corporation did not make any similar 
offer to that contained in the above resolution. 

The employees contended that the wage cuts 
put in force in 1932 should be restored for the 
following reasons :— 

(a) That the reduction made in 1932 was 
only intended to be a temporary reduc- 
tion, but that it had been in force now 
for five years, 

(b) That the economic depression which was 
the cause of the reduction in wages being 
made in 1932 was rapidly disappearing. 

(c) That the employees were engaged in 
furnishing services to Public Utilities of 
the Corporation and Commission, the 
operation of which showed a yearly sur- 
plus since 1933, 

That the light and power Departments 

of the Commission had given large re- 

bates to its customers, and had set up a 

large surplus or reserve. 

(e) That the Commission admitted by the 
offer it made that conditions were not 
the same as existed in 1932-1933, and 
that the restoration of wage cuts re- 
quested by the employees was necessary 
in order to bring wages in line with 
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conditions as they exist now; that while 
the Corporation had made no offer simi- 
lar to that made by the Commission, 
working and_ living conditions were 
similar in both Cities. 

(f) That the Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission of Fort William, which Commission 
operates the light and power utility of the 
City of Fort William (and is, in reality, a 
part of the City Organization) and whose 
employees perform similar services in Fort 
William to the employees of the Commission 
in Port Arthur, had restored to its em- 
ployees the wage cuts put in force in 1932, 
and that this Commission had just an- 
nounced a rebate to its customers. 

The employers contended that the present 
wage schedule should be maintained for the 
following reasons :— 

(a) That while there is an improvement in 
conditions generally over those existing 
in 1932-33 conditions now are not com- 
parable with those existing in 1928-29, 
and that if the wage cuts were restored 
it would establish wages on the same 
level as in 1928-29, which was not justi- 
fied by present conditions. 

(6) That wages paid to the employees by 
the employers were comparable with 
other Ontario cities, and, in fact, above 
the average paid in Ontario cities for 
the same class of service. 

(c) That the Commission was faced with 
loss of revenue in its light and power 
department by reason of the poor west- 
ern grain crop, with the consequent 
closing down of a number of elevators, 
and only a partial operation of the re- 
maining elevators and also loss of revenue 
by reason of the Hydro Electric Power 
Commission of Ontario contract with the 
Lake Sulphite Company at Red Rock. 
The Corporation and the Commission 
pointed out that while their respective 
telephone departments showed surpluses 
these surpluses were all shown as the 
result of a reduction in capital charges, 
and that no depreciation or _ obsoles- 
cence reserve had been set out by 
either, and that both telephone systems 
were faced with capital expenditures 
for renewals and extensions of services, 
which would have to be provided for 
out of income. 

(e) The Corporation stated that it dealt 
with its Public Utilities Departments 
as a whole, and that the telephone de- 
partment was only one of the depart- 
ments of its public utility services, and 
that as a whole the city made a loss 
in the operation of its utilities, and that 
any increase in wages would therefore 
have to be taken care of by taxation, 
and that no provision had been made in 
the city’s estimates for 1937 for this pur- 
pose, and that without any increase in 
wages already great difficulty was being 
experienced in providing sufficient money 
to furnish many services that must be 
supplied by the Corporation. - 

Following a careful study of all evidence 
submitted the Board is of the opinion that 
the reduction in wages put into effect in 1932, 
was intended at that time to be only for a 
temporary period. Ability to pay is always 
a factor in consideration of wage rates, but 
the Board is not prepared to accept the prin- 
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ciple that a surplus necessarily means an in- 
crease in wages, or that a deficit necesasrily 
means a reduction in wages. The Board con- 
siders that the employees should be paid by 
their employers a fair and reasonable wage 
for the services rendered, taking everything 
into consideration. One of the employers, the 
Commission, after consideration, made the 
offer herein set out to the employees, showing 
that, in its opinion, the employes were entitled 
to a partial restoration of wage cuts, and fixing 
what, in its opinion, was a fair and reasonable 
wage for the services performed by its em- 
ployees under present conditions. The Board 
feels that the Commission is still bound by 
such offer. The Board is of the opinion that 
whatever increases are made to employees in 
Port Arthur should also be made to employees 
in Fort William, notwithstanding that the 
Corporation made no such offer, as the Board 
feels that it would be unjust and inequitable 
if a restoration were made in Port Arthur, 
and not in Fort William, because the em- 
ployees are all members of the same Union, 
working under similar agreements with the 
Corporation and Commission, and performing 
the same services for each, and living condi- 
tions are similar in both cities. 


The Board has considered the wage rate, 
working and living conditions of employees in 
different Ontario cities performing the same 


services as the employees herein, and the. 


wage rates, working and living conditions here, 
and the Board is of the opinion that taking 
everything into consideration the following 
recommendation will meet the circumstances 
as they are now. 


The Board therefore makes its unanimous 
recommendation as follows:— 


1, That full restoration of the wage cuts 
made in 1932 be made to employees receiving 
less than $100 per month; to employees re- 
ceiving more than $100 per month a restora- 
tion of 50 per cent of the wage cut be made; 
all these rates to be in effect from May 1, 
1937, to November 1, 1937. After November 
i 1937, that first class linemen receive a 
further restoration of one and one-quarter 
cents per hour, making their wages from 
that date eighty-five (85c.) cents per hour, 
and that the wages of all other employees 
be adjusted proportionately. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Fort William this 3lst day of 
August, A.D. 1937. 


(Sgd.) Roserr JAcos, 


Chairman, 

(Sg¢d.) A. H. Dow er, 
Member, 

(Sgd.) Arex. Grsson, 
Member. 


Mining in British Columbia in 1936 


N appreciable increase of $5,260,728 in 
the value of mine production during 

1936 in comparison with the previous year is 
indicated in the annual report of the Minister 
of Mines, British Columbia. The value of 
mine production in 19386, totalled $54,081,967. 

Lode-gold production, which the report states, 
in recent years has been establishing records 
in both volume and value, showed a further 
increase of 10-7 per cent in volume, and 10:2 
per cent in value for 1936 as compared with 
1935. 

The total number of shipping-mines de- 
creased from 177 to 168 in 1936, and those 
shipping over 100 tons decreased from 72 to 70. 

Labour and Employment—tThe report states 
that the number of men employed increased 
from 13,737 to 14,180 and wages and salaries 
increased from $16,753,867 to $17,917,221. Of 
the total number employed 2,814 were in coal 
mines, 4,799 were engaged in lode mining, 1,124 
in placer-mining, 720 were employed in con- 
centrators, 2,678 in smelters, 931 in quarries 
and pits, 826 in plants and 826 were listed as 
being engaged in “ miscellaneous” employment 
in connection with mining. 

Accidents —Eight fatal accidents in and 
around coal mines occurred during 1936 as 
compared with five in 1935. The ratio of fatal 
accidents per 1,000 persons employed was 2:84, 
as compared with 1:67 in 1935. In 1934 the 
ration was 2-07; in 1933, 0:97; in 1932, 2-21); in 
1931, 1:22 and in 19380, 11-62. 

The number of fatal accidents per 1,000,000 
tons produced during 1936 was 5:94; during 
1935 the figure was 4:21; in 1934, 4-45; in 
1933, 2°37, in 1932, 5-21: m'1981, 2-81; and 
in 1930, 2-86. 

In the metalliferous mining group there were 
fourteen fatal accidents, a decrease of one from 
the figures of 1935. There was also one fatal 
accident in the quarries of the Province. The 
ratio of fatal accidents per 1,000 persons em- 
ployed was 2:53 compared with 3-54 in 1935 
and 4-86 in 1934. The tonnage mined per fatal 
accident during 1936 was 318,322 tons com- 
pared with 327,743 tons during 1935, while the 
tonnage mined per fatal accident for the last 
ten-year period was 404,358 tons. 

The report also outlines safety and _ first- 
aid activities in mining operations during the 
year. The work of the four Provincial Govern- 
ment mine rescue stations—at Nanaimo, Cum- 
berland, Princeton and Fernie is also sum- 
marized in the report. 





According to a press despatch, Toronto news- 
paper stereotypers recently began a five-day, 
40-hour work week under an agreement signed 
by publishers and officials of the Interna- 
tional Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1937 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved, and time loss for 
August, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of | Time lossin 


Date Number | employees | man work- 
of disputes | involved ing days 
PAUSUSten Ooi eek. 39 17,966 297,827 
Ania yee Ulee a Mh 6,411 69,276 
August; 1936... bool. 36 9,864 72,034 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely enéountered. In the statisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts arerecorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employes, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is muintained in the Department, and the 
figures are givenin the annualreview. Each month, however, 
any sich disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 

“‘minor disputes’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for August was only slightly greater than in 
July but many more workers were involved, 
most of them for considerable periods, and the 
time loss was very great, exceeding that in any 
month since July, 1925, when nearly 12,000 
coal miners in Nova Scotia were on strike. 
Most of the time loss was due to a strike of 
cotton factory workers in several localities in 
the province of Quebec but there were also 
important strikes of cotton factory workers, 
woollen factory workers and hatters at Corn- 
wall, Peterborough and Brockville in Ontario. 
These last were carried over from July and 
caused nearly one-half of the time loss during 
that month. The strikes mentioned were set- 
tled by referring the questions in dispute as 
to wages and hours to the provincial wage 
boards of Quebec and Ontario. There were 
also important strikes of foundry and shipyard 
workers at Sorel, P.Q., and lumber workers in 
the Miramichi Valley in New Brunswick. In 
August, 1936, most of the time loss was due 
to a strike of silk textile workers at Cornwall, 
Ont., and two strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia. 

Ten disputes, involving 2,598 workers, were 
carried over from July, including that of road 
construction labourers in the Kenora district 
of Ontario which was reported to the Depart- 
ment too late for inclusion in the statistical 


table for the August issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE. Twenty-nine disputes commenced 
during August. Of these thirty-nine disputes, 
thirty-one terminated during the month, seven 
resulting in favour of the employers involved, 
nine in favour of the workers concerned, while 
compromise settlements were reached in four- 
teen cases and the result of one dispute was 
recorded as indefinite. At the end of August, 
therefore, there were eight disputes recorded 
as strikes or lockouts, namely: coal miners, 
Wayne, Alta., rubber factory workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., lime 
plant workers, Blubber Bay, B.C., silk factory 
workers, Acton Vale, P.Q., clothing factory 
workers, Cornwall, Ont., lumber mill workers 
and lumber loaders, Campbellton, N.B., and 
steel foundry and shipyard workers, Sorel, P.Q. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which inform- 
ation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes, namely: motion picture pro- 
jectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 23, 1936, several employers; 
meat packing employees, Vancouver, BC., 
December 29, 1936, one employer; beverage 
dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; and tannery workers, Toronto, Ont., 
June 1, 1937, one employer. 

The dispute involving fur factory workers 
employed by seven employers in Winnipeg, 
Man., which commenced on August 11, 1936, 
and has been carried in the above list for some 
time, is reported by the union to have been 
terminated on August 28, 1937, and has been 
removed from the list. 

The dispute involving glass factory workers 
employed by one firm with establishments at 
Hamilton and Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliff, 
Alta., commencing August 19, 1936, and carried 
in the above list for some months has, as 
noted elsewhere in this issue, been also re- 
moved from the list during August 

The strike of glass workers, members of the 
American Flint Glass Workers’ Union of North 
America at Hamilton, Ont., which commenced . 
on August 19, 1936, has been reported as having 
lapsed on May 25, 1937, following the resump- 
tion of work by a number of those on strike 
when negotiations brought about in April 
through the mediation of the Department of 
Labour did not result in a settlement (Lasour 
GazeTtr, July 1937, p. 721). A sympathetic 
strike at Wallaceburg, Ont., and Redcliff, Alta., 
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is reported to have been settled in August. 
These strikes were recorded as terminated on 
August 26, 1936, the strikers having been 
partially replaced at Hamilton and Wallace- 
burg, while at Redcliff the department affected 
-was shut down. The dispute at Hamilton in- 
volved also members of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States and 
Canada and the strike was for union recogni- 
tion and the union wage scales, locals having 
keer organized recently. At Wallaceburg and 
Redcliff operations were reported to have been 
under union agreements for many years. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required, are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 


A one day strike of coal miners at Caledonia, 
NS., on July 31 was noted in the Lasour 
GazeTTEe for August, but full particulars had 
not been received. Later reports are that six 
hundred miners ceased work in protest against 
the transfer of two men from another mine, 
claiming that local men should be engaged. 
It was ascertained that no local men were 
qualified for the work and the dispute was 
terminated after one day. 


A dispute involving a number of floorlayers 
at Toronto, Ont., on August 2 has been re- 
ported in the press. Information received in- 
dicates the men were members of the floor- 
layers’ local of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners who refused to work at 
piece rates or for less than 80 cents per hour, 
tie minimum rate for carpenters under the 
union agreement obligatory for all employers 
and employees in the district under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act of Ontario. Some of 
the floorlayers secured this rate and commenced 
work. A meeting of union officials with the 
employers was expected within a short time. 


A dispute involving highway construction 
labourers at Champigny, P.Q., on August 4 
has been reported, the workers objecting to 
the use of steam shovels. The information 
secured in that the men did not cease work 
but sent a deputation to the provincial Min- 
ister of Highways to propose that more men 
would be employed if steam shovels were not 
used. The Minister assured them that no men 
_ would be displaced and the number employed 
was being increased from 775 to over 1,000, 
and work was carried on. A number of unem- 
ployed attempted to prevent the use of shovels 
and four of the leaders were arrested on 
charges of unlawful assembly, two being sent- 
enced to imprisonment of fifteen and ten days. 
The result of the trial of the others has not 
been reported. 


A dispute about August 19 involving sixty 
employees in a wooden barrel manufacturing 
establishment at Eagle Lake, Ont., has been 
reported in the press as a strike. Information 
reported to the Department is that the men 
objected to a change in the arrangements as to 
hours as it would decrease earnings, but con- 
tinued to work when assured there would be no 
reduction in pay per day. 


A minor dispute involving ten women in a 
waste material establishment at Hamilton, 
Ont., for four hours on August 6 has been 
reported, an increase in wages being secured. 

A minor dispute has been reported which 
involved a number of employees in a car 
manufacturing establishment at Hamilton, 
Ont., for a short time on August 5, owing to 
a misunderstanding as to the piece work sys- 
tem. A satisfactory settlement was reported. 

A minor dispute involved six beverage dis- 
pensers in one hotel in Toronto, Ont., for an 
hour on August 27, the employer signing an 
agreement with the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ International Alliance and Bartenders’ 
International League. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and lockouts oc- 
curred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the in- 
formation given in the tabular statement. 

Mining 

No disputes were carried over from July but 
some time was lost for a few hours on certain 
days at one colliery at Glace Bay, NS., the 
men ceasing work owing to excessive smoke 
from a nearby power plant, as the installation 
of equipment to prevent this had not been 
completed. The men had been on strike on 
this account from July 23 to July 30 as the 


situation had become worse when a new unit 
was added to the power plant. 


The strike of coal miners at Glace Bay for 
one day, owing to breaks in mechanical equip- 
ment on August 5, involved only a portion 
of the staff and their work was performed by 
others. 


The strike of coal miners at Midlandvale, 
Alta., from August 23 to August 31 was in 
protest against giving preference to new 
employees on the day shift. A preference for 
old employees was agreed upon. 


The strike involving miners at Glace Bay 
in one mine for two night shifts, August 24 
and August 25, was terminated when the man- 
agement refused to employ an extra man to 
help a landing tender until more men were 
put to work in that part of the mine. 
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Manufacturing 


Seven of the disputes were carried over 
from July and three of these were untermin- 
ated at the end of August, while eighteen dis- 
putes began during August and of these three 
were unterminated at the end of the month. 

Russer Propucts.—In connection with the 
strike in one establishment at Toronto, Ont., 
which began on June 21, against discharge of 
workers, the employer reported that ten or 
fifteen of the forty-five workers on strike had 
returned and that all of the others had been 
replaced but that any of those still on strike 
would be taken back as needed. The union 
continued to picket the establishment and 
reported the strike as still in effect at the end 
of the month. 

The strike at Drummondville, P.Q., occurred 
when work had ceased for about ten days for 
the installation of a boiler. The strikers de- 
manded recognition of the National Catholic 
Union and changes in working conditions and 
continued on strike for ten days after this 
period. 


Fur, LeatHer, Etc.—The strike of employees 
in one tanning and leather manufacturing es- 
tablishment at Huntsville, Ont., on August 13 
involved members of a local of the Industrial 
Workers of Canada, affiliated with the Cana- 
dian Federation of Labour.- The strikers de- 
manded a closed union shop and increases in 
wages of five cents per hour. The employer 
reported that 135 employees ceased work where- 
as the union claimed there were 300 on strike. 
The company offered increases of three cents 


per hour to those receiving under 25 cents. 


per hour and two and one-half cents per hour 
to the others with proportionate increases for 
piece workers; also recognition of a committee 
of employees but refused to deal with any 
persons not employees. The establishment 
was picketed and no foremen or other workers 
were allowed to enter. As a result of concilia- 
tion by the Ontario Department of Labour 
and the Mayor a settlement was reached and 
work was resumed on August 26. The company 
agreed to make the increases previously offered 
with further increases of one cent per hour on 
January 1 and again on April 30, 1938; also 
to recognize a shop committee elected by 
departments, any disputes not settled by con- 
ciliation of the Ontario Department of Labour 
to be arbitrated. The agreement as to the 
settlement is to be in effect until May 31, 1938. 


Boots AND SHoES (LEATHER) —The strike at 
Preston, Ont., involving members of Local No. 
7 of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union was 
against the dismissal of one worker for alleged 
incompetence, an elderly man who had been 
with the firm for some years. As a result of 
negotiations the management agreed to give 
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him employment at other work and operations 
were resumed on August 12. 

TextTites, CLoTHING, Etc—In connection 
with the strike of custom tailors at Toronto 
which began on May 20, 1937, involving mem- 
bers of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of 
America, against one firm which refused to 
negotiate with the union, a picket was con- 
victed on a charge of assaulting a worker and 
was fined. 

The strike of hat factory workers at Brock- 
ville, Ont., on June 26 involving members of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, was terminated 
as a result of conciliation by the Premier of 
Ontario and members of the Ontario Labour 
and Industry Board following the rejection 
by the union of an offer of the company as 
a result of conciliation by the officers of the 
federal and provincial Departments of Labour. 
Work was resumed on August 23. The settle- 
ment provides for the abolition of the Bedeaux 
system of wage payment and the adoption 
of a piece rate system, recognition of a shop 
committee elected by departments under the 
supervision of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, arbitration of any disputes, the chair- 
man of the arbitration Board of three members 
to be appointed by the Ontario Minister of 
Labour if the others do not agree; the dispute 
as to wages and hours to be submitted to the 
Ontario Industry and Labour Board for the 
establishment of a schedule for the men’s hat 
industry in Ontario under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act; no discrimination or intimidation 
by either employer or employees with respect 
to trade union membership or activities or 
The agreement as 
to the settlement is to be in effect until Sep- 
tember 1, 1938, and negotiations for a renewal 
are to be begun sixty days prior to that date. 
On August 12 a striker was convicted of as- 
saulting a worker and fined $10 and costs. 
On August 14 arrangements as to picketing 
were made by the provincial and local police 
authorities with a view to the prevention of 
possible disorder and to the stopping of abusive 
and threatening language as well as of mass 
picketing. The company began operations on 
women’s hats in Prescott, Ont., and on men’s 
hats at Marieville, P.Q., about the middle of 
the month. Seven of the supervisors trans- 
ferred from Brockville were attacked at the 
latter locality on August 12 by ten men. On 
August 17 three men arrested on charges of 
committing the assault were released on bail 
of $1,000 at St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

The strike of cotton factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., in three establishments operated 
by one company was settled as a result of 
the conference of the parties involved with the 
Premier of Ontario and other Ontario gov- 
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ernmental representatives which dealt with 
the strike, of woollen mill workers at Peter- 
borough, Ont., the terms of settlement being 
the same, namely that the provincial Industry 
and Labour Board establish a schedule of 
wages and hours for the industry under the 
Minimum Wage Act, 1937, the wage rates to 
be effective from resumption of work; the 
election of a grievance committee of em- 
ployees; no discrimination for strike participa- 
tion or union membership, etc., work to be 
resumed on August 23, 1937. Preparatory 
work was begun on August 20. 


A second strike occurred in three cotton 
mills at Cornwall, Ont., on August 26, the 
workers alleging discrimination contrary to the 
strike settlement when some employees in one 
mill were discharged for insubordination. It 
appears that the strike was spontaneous, no 
proposals were made to the management and 
union officials were not informed as to the 
trouble. As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the Ontario Department of Labour 
preparatory work was resumed on August 31 
and the mills were again in operation on 
September 1. It was arranged that no strikes 
of such a kind would occur again and that 
future disputes would be dealt with by the 
grievance committee. 


The strike of workers in two woollen mills 
at Peterborough, Ont., operated by the same 
company, which commenced on June 29, was 
terminated as a result of a conference of the 
parties involved with the Premier of Ontario, 
attended also by the Honourable Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Lands and Forests (Minister of 
Labour for Canada: from 1926 to 1930), Mr. 
P. M. Draper, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and certain 
Ontario Department of Labour officials. The 
settlement provided that wages and hours 
should be according to a schedule to be estab- 
lished by the Industry and Labour Board of 
Ontario for the manufacturers of similar 
products in Ontario under the Minimum Wage 
Act, 1937, such minimum rates to be paid from 
the date of resumption of work; payment for 
waiting time for piece workers, rest periods 
for female employees; negotiations as to griev- 
ances other than those as to wages and hours 
with a committe of employees elected for the 
several departments under the supervision of 
the Ontario Department of Labour; no dis- 
crimination as to participation in the strike 
or as to union membership; distribution of 
piece work fairly among employees; a mini- 
mum of four hours work for each employee 
called to work; payment of wages in cash each 
week; thirty days’ notice for cancellation of 
agreement as to the settlement; work to be 
resumed on August 20. On that day in one 


of the mills the employees on returning to 
work found that all were not being employed 
immediately and that a number of employees 
who worked during the strike were at work, 
and left the plant. At a meeting with the 
manager later in the day it was explained that 
all would be employed in a short time and 
it was agreed that work would be resumed on 


the following Monday, August 23. On August 
10 the company had opened the mills, about 


115 employees entering one mill and about 75 
the other. Resistance by a large body of 
pickets at the latter resulted in.a clash with 
the police and tear gas bombs were used. 
About fifteen were arrested on charges of 
intimidation, assault, etc., including union 
officials charged with inciting to riot and ob- 
structing the police. In court on September 1 
charges against several were withdrawn, the 
others being committed for trial. 

The strike of cotton factory employees in 
the establishments of one company and _ its 
subsidiaries in the Province of Quebec on 
August 2 was to secure a union agreement 
with increased wages, reductions in hours to 48 
per week from 55 per week for the day shift 
and 60 for the night shift, twelve hours per day 
for five days per week. The strikers were 
members of the Syndicates of the National 
Catholic Federation of Textile Workers in four 
mills in Montreal, and in one each at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, Sherbrooke, Magog, 
Drummondville and Valleyfield. The employ- 
ing company stated that less than one-half 
of the employees were on strike, the others 
being unable to work owing to the stoppage, 
whereas the union claimed a large majority of 
the employees were members. Numbers of 
employees continued to carry on operations 
in some of the plants but all were picketed 
and in some cases officials were prevented from 
entering and the transport of goods was pre- 
vented. On August 4 the mills were closed 
down by the company. The union had pro- 
posed that the company participate in negotia- 
tions for a collective agreement for the in- 
dustry throughout the province under the Act 
Respecting Workmen’s Wages, 1937, which re- 
placed the Collective Labour Agreements 
Extension Act, 1934, with some changes. The 
company refused, proposing that wages and 
hours should be set by the Fair Wage Board 
under the Fair Wages Act, 1937, which replaced 
the Minimum Wage Act, 1919 (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1937, page 748). On August 5 the Min- 
ister of Labour for Quebec announced that 
he had offered to mediate in the dispute, pro- 
posing that the strikers resume work referring 
the dispute as to wages and hours to the Fair 
Wage Board under the Fair Wages Act coming 
into force on September 1, the rates to be 
retroactive. This was accepted in principle 
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by the company. The union stated its prefer- 
ence for a collective agreement under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act and negotiations broke 
down on August 9. On August 11 representa- 
tives of the union met the Acting Minister of 
Labour and Minister of Justice for Canada 
requesting federal intervention. The Minister 
stated that a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act could be established 
only on the application of both parties. The 
company having announced that the wage 
scale established by the Fair Wage Board 
would be paid from the day work was resumed, 
on August 19 three of the mills in Montreal 
were re-opened and numbers of employees 
resumed work, variously reported at from 250 
to 700 in number out of 3,000. Pickets in large 
numbers at each mill attempted to prevent 
this and clashes with the police occurred, and 
over a dozen were arrested on charges of 
assault, obstruction, etc. Some of these were 
fined and others committed for trial. The 
windows of one mill were reported to have 
been completely demolished. A number of 
police and others were reported to be injured 
but none seriously enough to require hospital 
treatment. The fourth mill in Montreal was 
opened on the following day without trouble. 
In the localities outside of Montreal affected 
by the strike some interference with workers 
_and company officials and damage to property 
early in the strike was reported. On August 24 
the Mayors of the cities affected by the strike 
arranged to meet to find some means of set- 
tling the dispute. On the following day the 
Cardinal-Archbishop of Quebec proposed that 
the parties to the dispute should meet with 
the Premier of Quebec as mediator. As a 
result of meetings on August 27 an agreement 
as to a settlement was signed by the company 
and union officers, providing for an immediate 
termination of the strike, the re-engagement 
in the same positions of all employees on the 
payrolls on July 31, the establishment of a 
joint committee of four representatives of the 
employers, two representatives of the National 
Catholic Union and two representatives of 
other employees to negotiate collective labour 
agreements for the various plants to be signed 
before March 1, 1938, no closed shop or prefer- 
ential clauses to be included; the payment of 
wages as determined by the Fair Wages Board 
from the time of resumption of work; if no 
understanding as to a collective agreement is 
reached by March 1, 1938, the conditions set 
by the Fair Wages Board to be incorporated 
in a collective agreement effective for six 


months. Work was resumed on August 30. 
The strike of employees in one _ boys’ 
clothing establishment in Montreal from 


August 10 to August 12 involved members of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 


and was terminated as a result of mediation 
by one of the city aldermen. All employees 
were reinstated and a union. agreement was 
signed. 

The strike of silk factory workers in one 
establishment at Acton Vale, P.Q., involved 
members of the National Catholic Union 
seeking a closed shop agreement. The em- 
ployer proposed that the wage scale should be 
established under the Fair Wages Act, 1937, to 
come into force on September 1. The em- 
ployer reported that many of the employees 
were kept from work by pickets and that em- 
ployees in a dressmaking establishment in 
the building were kept out although they had 
no dispute with the employer. Fourteen 
persons were arrested by August 19 on charges 
of inciting to riot, unlawful assembly, assault 
and intimidation. At the end of the month 
a settlement had not been reported. 

The strike of woollen factory workers at 
Sherbrooke, P.Q., involved a number of 
weavers, members of the Textile Workers’ 
Union, independent, which alleged discrimina- 
tion in favour of members of the National 
Catholic Union, when two apprentices were 
taken on. A clash between members of the 
two unions on August 13 was ended by police. 
On August 16 the strikers returned and those 
who had not been replaced were re-engaged. 

MIscELLANEOUS Woop Propucts.—The strike 
of saw-mill workers at Foleyet, Ont., which 
began on July 22, was terminated on August 
19th as a result of conciliation by the Honour- 
able Peter Heenan, Ontario Minister of Lands 
and Forests. An increase in wages was agreed 
upon but recognition of the saw-mill workers’ 
local of the International Carpenters’ Union 
was refused. The right to belong to the union, 
however, was recognized. 


The strike of employees of two sash and_ 
door factories at Vancouver, B.C., from Au- 
gust 9 to August 14, involved members of 
the Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ Union 
affiliated with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization. The employers refused to 
negotiate with the union representatives and 
conciliation by the provincial Department of 
Labour was not successful. The minimum 
wage rate for unskilled workers was increased 
by the provincial Board of Industrial Relations 
but the skilled men demanded increases also. 
During the strike the carpenters’ unions were 
reported to have refused to handle the products 
of the employers. Negotiations finally re- 
sulted in a settlement, the employers agreeing 
to increase wages seven per cent immediately 
and five per cent after two months, shop 
committees to be recognized. 

The strike of saw-mill workers and lumber 
loaders (longshoremen) at Newcastle, Chat- 
ham, etc., in the Miramichi Valley in New 
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Brunswick involved members of the New 7 with forty-five workers who had applied to 
Brunswick Farmer-Labour Union, a recently the provincial Fair Wage Board appointed on 
organized body. The strike began in one mill (Continued on page 969) 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1937* 








Number involved | Timeloss 
Industry, occupation |] in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1937 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Toronto. Onteg weesars 1 oo 800 |Commenced June 21, 1937; against discharge 
of workers alleged to be for union activity; 
unterminated. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Custom tailors, Toronto, 
Ont, . MOS y. SESate ] 20 500 |Commenced May 20, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion, wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 


Hat factory workers, 

Brockville, Ont........ 1 174 5,500 |Commenced June 26, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion, increased wages and changes in work- 
ing conditions; terminated Aug. 21; con- 
ciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Textile factory workers 
(woollen), Peterbor- 
OughwOntuc 27 aa tae. 5 2 340 5,000 |Commenced June 29, 1937; for increased 
wages; terminated Aug. 19 and Aug. 20; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Cotton factory workers, 

Corme all Ontiess as. ss 3 1,700 28,000 |Commenced July 21, 1937; for recognition o 
union, increased wages and improved work 
ing conditions; terminated Aug. 21; concilia 
tion (provincial); compromise. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Foleyet, 
etessOnte sul scores dex 2 150 2,400 |Commenced July 22, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion and increased wages; terminated Aug. 
19; conciliation (provincial); compromise. 


Non-Metallic Minerals— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
Der Daye pcs wie ers 1 133 3,000 |Commenced July 23, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion and increased wages; unterminated. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Road construction work- 

ers, Kenora district, 

ORG SN nes Sensis 1 31 62 |Commenced July 28, 1937; for change in 
working conditions (complaints against 
contractor); terminated Aug. 4; job closed 
down; indefinite. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Restaurant employees, 
Regina ,.saskes + oan !s. . 1 7 100 [Commenced July 15, 1937; against dismissal 
of employees; lapsed Aug. 31; in favour of 
employer. 


Waitresses (restaurant), 
Vancouver, B.C...2...-.<5 1 8 200 Commenced, July 17, 1937; for recognition of 
: certain union and increased wages; termin- 
ated Aug. 31; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1937*—Continued 
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Number involved | Timeloss 
Industry, occupation —___——__———_| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1937 


Minna, Etc.— 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 


INES eer tae eee 1 60 60 |Commenced Aug. 5; to secure extra pay for 
time lost owing to breaks in mechanical 
equipment; terminated Aug. 5; in favour 
of employer. 

Coal miners, Midlandvale, 

RR oe eo. as eee 1 100 800 |Commenced Aug. 23; against alleged dis- 
crimination in allotment of work hours; 
terminated Aug. 31; negotiations; com- 
promise. 

Coal miners, Glace Bay, 

Pade a at MF a) 10 20 |Commenced Aug. 24; for employment of an 
extra man; terminated Aug. 25; negotia- 
tions; in favour of employer. 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta.. 1 60 360 |Commenced Aug. 25; against change in work- 
ing conditions; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 

Canning factory workers, 

Valleyfield, P.Q.. 22. 1 65 32 |Commenced Aug. 26; for increase in wages 
and against piece work; terminated Aug. 
26; negotiations; compromise. 

Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 

Drummondville, P.Q... 1 65 650 |Commenced Aug. 12; for improved working 
conditions; terminated Aug. 31; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 

Fur, Leather, etc.— 

Leather factory workers, 

Huntsville, Ont. v7. a. E 135 1,550 |Commenced Aug. 13; for increased wages and 

closed union shop; terminated Aug. 26; 
conciliation (provincial) ; compromise. 

Boots and Shoes— 

Shoe factory workers, 

Préston; Ont. 0.55) eee 1 140 210 |Commenced Aug. 11; against dismissal of 
worker; terminated Aug. 12; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Silk factory workers, Cap 

de la Madeleine, P.Q... 1 50 250 |Commenced Aug. 2; for increased wages 
(piece rates); terminated Aug. 7; concili- 
ation (municipal): in favour of workers. 

Textile factory workers, 

Montreal, etc., P.Q..... 9 9,000 | 200,000 |Commenced Aug. 2; for union agreement 

(a) increased wages and 48 hour week; termi 
nated Aug. 28; conciliation (provincial) 
compromise. 

Clothing factory workers, 

(boys), Montreal, P.Q.. 1 36 78 |Commenced Aug. 10; against discharge of 
workers alleged to be for union activity; 
terminated Aug. 12; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Silk factory workers, Ac- 

ton Viale. PiQ).i coe | 100 1,700 |Commenced Aug. 11; for closed shop agree- 
meat with increased wages; unterminated. 

Textile factory workers 

(woollen), Sherbrooke, 

Ge Ss, ee 1 28 70 |Commenced Aug. 12; against employment 


of members uf another union; terminated 
Aug. 14; return of workers; in favour of 
employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1937*—Continued 


Number involved |Timeloss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_——__—_————| inman Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1937—Continued 


Silk factory workers, 


Montmagny, P 1 104 156 |Commenced Aug. 18; for increased wages, 


union recognition and improved working 
conditions; terminated Aug. 19; concilia- 
tion (provincial); in favour of workers. 









Clothing factory workers 


(men’s), Cornwall, Ont. 2 250 1,500 |Commenced Auz. 25; for union recognition 


and against dismissal of workers alleged 
to be for union activity; unterminated. 


Cotton factory workers, 


Cornwall, Onte. 45.4) 3 1,700 8,000 |Commenced Aug. 26; alleged discrimination, 


discharge of workers; terminated Aug. 31; 
conciliation (provincial); in favour of em- 


ployer. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Sash and door factory 

workers, Vancouver, 

BU ae Mutat eae cue 2 125 750 |Commenced Aug. 9; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 14; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Lumber mill workers, 

lumber loaders, ete., 

Miramichi district, 

bb CALA ark Sb eae” 14 1,500 14,000 |Commenced Aug. 20; for increased wages, 


reduced hours and union recognition; 
terminated Aug. 31; conciliation (muni- 
cipal); compromise. 


Lumber mill workers, 
lumber loaders, ete., 


Campbellton, NyBuou |b. duce 300 1,200 |Commenced Aug. 27; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and univn recognition; 
unterminated. 

Metal Products— 
Steel foundry and _ ship- 

yard workers, Sorel, ; 

Thee leah gn octets ee 5 1,200 20,000 |Commenced Aug. 4; dissatisfaction with 


wage rates reached in aig t one of strike 
J > unt i : 

Non-Metallic Minerals— Chavigeny Suite ee 

Brick and tile plant work- 


ers, Kitchener, Ont... Commenced Aug. 5; against discharge of 


workers for misconduct and for increased 
wages; terminated Aug. 5; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 


ps: 
= 
bo 
— 
bo 


Brick peak) workers, Mil- 


ton, Ont.. 1 29 15 |Commenced Aug. 3; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 3; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Carpenters, Cornwall, Ont. 1 25 25 |Commenced, Aug. 24; for dismssal of fore- 
man ‘who discharged certain employees; 
terminatea Aug. 94: conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise, discharged men rein- 
stated. 

Highway— 

Truck drivers, Berthier- 

SUMO EN taeau, Keatt tek 1 10 40 |Commenced Aug. 11; for increased wages; 


terminated Aug. 16; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1937—Concluded 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
——_—_—_—_—_____—_———_| in man 
working 

days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1937—Concluded 


Road construction work- 
ers, Coboconk, Ont..... 1 29 


Road construction work- 
ers, Miramichi district, 
Be KA hte i a ee 100 


TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Longshoremen, Owen 


Mm 
° 
cS U 
i=) 
<7 
° 
5 
ct 
bo 
> 
So 


Longshoremen, Campbell- 


TON WINGS Stes a ee 1 40 
TRADE— 
Teamsters (flour, feed, etc.), 
Oren Pa... ee 1 ao 





29 |Commenced Aug. 16; against “‘no smoking” 
order; terminated Aug. 16; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


600 |Commenced Neh 20; for increase in wages; 
terminated Aug. 26: negotiations; com- 
promise. 


18 |Commenced Aug. 11; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 11: return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


40 |Commenced Aug. 14; for increased wages 
and reduced hours: terminated Aug 14; 
negotiations; compromise. 


100 |Commenced Aug. 5; for increased wages; 
terminated Aug. 9; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termi- 
nation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) Including those indirectly affected. 


(Continued from page 966) 
August 4 for the establishment of minimum 
wage rates and better working conditions. The 
Board met on August 12 and dealt with the 
case but the men ceased work before the 
decision was announced or became effective. 


The provincial government proposed that the 
men should resume work pending the decision 
of the Board as to working conditions but 
the union made demands on all employers in 
the district for a minimum rate of 28 cents 
in saw-mills and 50 cents to 65 cents for 
loading lumber. This being refused, employees 
in mills throughout the district ceased work 
on August 20, involving seven and finally 
fourteen or more mills, only three being still 
in operation. On August 23 the union applied 
to the federal Department of Labour for con- 
ciliation but were informed that the matter 
was in the hands of the provincial authorities. 
On August 27 the municipal councils in the 
district set up a committee to bring about 
negotiations between the union and the em- 
ployers. A settlement was reached on August 
31 and work resumed immediately. It was 
agreed that mill workers would receive a mini- 


mum wage of 28 cents per hour and longshore- 
men 45 cents to 60 cents per hour, an in- 
crease of five cents per hour for several classes 
of work. A number of road construction 
workers also joined in the strike as recorded 
in another paragraph. 

The strike of lumber mill employees in 
Campbellton, N.B., was similar to that in the 
Miramichi Valley, but began later and was 
not terminated until early in September, the 
result being reported as similar. 

Meta Propucts.—The strike at Sorel, P.Q., 
on August 4, involved employees in foundries 
and shipyards who refused to accept the award - 
of an arbitration board set up in settlement 
of strikes of foundry workers in May and 
June. Employees in two ship repair establish- 
ments were also involved in the strike. The 
strikers presented to the employers a draft 
agreement with the National Catholic Syn- 
dicate of Steel Workers, providing for a ten- 
hour day, 55 hours per week, with a minimum 
wage of $18 per week for men, and the closed 
union shop. On August 11 representatives of 
the parties to the dispute met with officials 
of the provincial Department of Labour, it 
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being proposed that the dispute shculd be 
referred to the Fair Wage Board to be set up 
on September 1. This, however, was refused 
by the strikers. On August 15 a clash oc- 
curred between strikers and non-strikers when 
an attempt was made to reopen one of the 
plants and a house and an automobile were 
reported to have been set on fire. Four men 
were arrested and lodged in jail. A body of 
provincial police was called to protect the 
jail against a mob demanding the release of 
the prisoners. On August 17 at one of the 
shipyards a minimum of 35 cents per hour was 
offered, the wage scale to be set by the pro- 
vincial authorities, and one hundred men were 
reported to have resumed work on that day 
and 250 on the next day in two of the other 
plants, followed by others on following days. 
By August 23 all six plants were reported to 
be operating partially. At the end of the 
month the dispute was unterminated. 


Construction 


HicHway.—The strike of road construction 
workers near Kenora, Ont., on July 28 (noted 
in the Lasour Gazette for August) was ter- 
minated on August 2 but work ceased again 
on August 4. The contract was terminated 
through the intervention of the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Lands and Forests 
for Ontario, the job being closed down. 


Service 


BUSINESS AND Prrsonau.—The strike in- 
volving members of the Cooks’ and Waiters’ 
local of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ 
International Alliance and Bartenders’ Inter- 
national League was terminated by the end 
of the month, the employer signing an agree- 
ment with the union and reinstating those 
on strike. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the 
March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1936. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919 in the several countries for 
which such figures were available. Many 
countries publish these, statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years, 
and for such countries the figures are not 
for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this monthly 
article are taken as far as possible from 
the government publications of the various 
countries concerned, while information as to 
particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 64 and 26 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 90 in 
existence during the period, involving 122,900 
workers with a resultant time loss of 512,000 
man working days. 

Of the 64 disputes beginning in July, 21 
were over demands for increases in wages, 
12 were over other wage questions, 2 over 
questions of working hours, 19 over questions 
respecting the employment of particular classes 


or persons, 5 over other questions respecting 
working arrangements, and 5 on questions of 
trade union principle. 

Final settlements were reached in 66 disputes 
of which 15 were settled in favour of the 
workers, 33 in favour of the employers and 
18 resulted in compromises. In the case of 
10 other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

The most important strike in July occurred 
in the Yorkshire coal fields where dissatisfaction 
with wages on the part of haulage hands and 
other youths and boys led to a strike of 20,- 
000 employees of the majority of collieries 
in the county. About 75,000 other employees 
were indirectly affected. The strike began on 
July 12 at certain colleries and spread rapidly 
during the week beginning July 19. Work 
was resumed at a few colleries pending district 
megotiations. On July 24 an sagreement 
providing for increased basis rates for under- 
ground and surface dayworkers generally was 
reached between the South Yorkshire Coal 
Trade Association and the York Mine Workers’ 
Association and on July 27 the West Yorkshire 
Coal Owners’ Association also decided to put 
into operation scales which increased basis 
rates for dayworkers. These increases led 
to a resumption of work in the majority of 
the colleries involved. 


Argentina 


Industrial disputes in the Republic of 
Argentina during the year 1936, numbered 109 
of which 97 began during the year and 12 
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were carried over from the preceding year. 
The number of workers involved was 85,438 
and the resultant time loss was 1,344,461 man 
working days. 

Settlements in favour of the workers were 
reached in 33 disputes, 44 were settled in 
favour of the employers, 27 resulted in com- 
promises, the result of one strike was unknown, 
and one dispute was unterminated at the end 
of the year. Results of the remaining three 
strikes, which were sympathetic ones, are not 
shown. 

In the classification of disputes according 
to causes, 28 involving 74,484 workers (87 
per cent of all workers on strike) are shown 
as arising out of “demands for increased wages 
and union and other worker relationship 
questions”; 36 disputes, involving, 6,571 work- 
ers, were over wage questions alone. No large 
number of workers, was shown as _ being 
involved in the strikes classified under 
other causes. 


India 


The Government of India has recently 
published a report on industrial disputes which 
occurred in the years 1929 to 1936. During 
the eight years covered by the report the 
average number of strikes each year was 145, 
the average number of workers involved was 
209,945 and the average time-loss was 3,629,- 
253 man working days. 

During the same period 48.4 per cent of 
the disputes were in cotton and woollen mills, 
8.2 per cent were in jute mills, 3.0 per cent 
in engineering workshops, 2.9 per cent in 
railways (including railway workshops), 1.0 
per cent in mines, and 36.3 per cent in other 
types of industry. 

During 1936 there were 157 disputes in which 
169,029 workers were involved with a resultant 
time loss of 2,358,062 man working days. In 
96 cases, the disputes arose over demands 
connected with wages, 24 were over questions 
of personnel, 6 were over questions of leave 
and hours, and 31 were over other questions. 
In 31 strikes the workers were successful, in 
43 they were partially successful and in 76 
they were unsuccessful; 7 strikes were still in 
progress at the end of the year. During the 
year, 37.0 per cent of the disputes were in 
cotton and woollen mills, 8.9 per cent in jute 
mills, 1.9 per cent in engineering workshops, 
0.6 per cent in railways, 1.9 per cent in 
mines, and 49.7 per cent in other types of 
establishments. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in June, 
1937, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered information 
from newspapers and other sources, and are 
subject to revision as more definite reports 


are received” show 575 strikes as beginning 
during the month, which with 300 unterminated 
at the end of May, made a total of 875 in 
progress during the period. The number of 
workers involved was 375,000 and the time loss 
was 4,500,000 manworking days. As compared 
with May, these figures show an increase of 
16 per cent in the number of strikes, a 
decrease of 25 per cent in the number of 
workers involved, and an increase of about 60 
per cent in time loss. The time loss in June 
was the greatest in any month since the begin- 
ing of 1927, when time loss figures were first 
compiled by the Bureau of Labour Statistics. 
The large figure is accounted for, to a consider- 
able extent, by the strike in the steel industry 
which began in May and continued throughout 
June. 

As compared with June, 1936, the estimates 
for June of this year show increases of 205 
per cent in the number of strikes, about 230 
per cent in the numbers of workers involved, 
and nearly 240 per cent in the amount of time 
loss. 

One of the most important strikes reported 
in the press during August was that of silk 
and rayon workers called out by the Textile 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. Workers, 
reported to number between 30,000 and 40,000, 
mainly in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
York, struck about August 10, for signed 
contracts providing for union recognition and 
increased wages. In New England, another 
important silk and rayon centre, most of the 
mill operators hal already signed contracts, 
making strikes unnecessary. By the end of 
the month most of the employees involved 
had returned to work as the result of negotia- 
tions with their individual employers, or with 
the newly formed National Association of Silk 
and Rayon Manufacturers or as a result of 
mediation carried on by an appointee of the 
federal Department of Labour. The settle- 
ments reported a substantial measure of success 
for the workers. 





According to figures issued recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, production of 
establishments engaged whoily or principally 
in linotype, monotype and hand composition 
for the printing trade in 1936 was valued at 
$653,946 compared with $536,051 in 1935. There 
were 33 establishments employing 269 persons 
and wages and salaries amounted to $395,315. 





On August 24, it was announced that Home 
Improvement Plan Loans throughout Canada 
amounted to $8,249,685.33 at that date, the 
number of contracted loans totalling 21,467 up 
to July 31, home improvement loans in cities 
and towns totalled 14,340, and amounted to 
$5,705 ,065.03. 
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TRADE UNIONISM IN CANADA 


Summary of the Twenty-Sixth Annual Report on Labour Organization 


HE twenty-sixth annual report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the 
calendar year 1936, has been published recently 


_, by the Labour Intelligence Branch of the 


Department of Labour. The aim in the 
publication of this series of reports has been 
to give statistical and other information 
concerning central labour organizations, dele- 
gate bodies and local unions operating in 
Canada. In addition to describing many 
phases of the trade union movement in the 
Dominion, the present report contains informa- 
tion as to labour organizations throughout the 
world, revolutionary workers’ organizations, 
Canadian associations of wage-earners other 
than trade unions, etc. 


In the main, labour organizations in Canada 
fall into two classes: (1) local branches of 
international bodies having membership in 
the United States and Canada; and (2) unions 
whose membership is wholly in the Dominion. 
There are two principal types of labour organ- 
izations: (1) the craft union, which includes 
workmen in a single craft or a number of 
related crafts or trades, for instance, carpenters 
or machinists; and (2) the industrial union, 
having members in the various occupations 
in a particular industry, such as coal mining. 


Trade Union Membership—According to 
returns received in the department from trade 
unions or. other reliable sources, the total 
membership of all classes of trade unions in 
Canada at the close of 1936 was 322,473, an 
increase of 41,769 over the previous year, 
comprised in 2,886 local branch unions, a 
gain of 158 as compared with 1935. The 
international union group, consisting of the 
Canadian members of 88 central organizations, 
6 more than recorded in 1935, had 1,896 
branches in the Dominion, an increase of 102, 


with a combined membership of 174,769, a . 


gain of 31,199. Included in the international 
group was the Industrial Workers of the 
World, with a reported membership in Canada 
of 4,200 (no change from 1935) comprised in 
11 local branch unions, a loss of 1? The group 
of Canadian central organizations, which 
numbered 28, a gain of 5, had 740 branches, 
an increase of 6, with a combined membership 
of 83,841, a gain of 3,763. The National 
Catholic group consisted of 190 syndicates 
and study circles, an increase of 50, the 
membership as reported by the general secre- 
tary of the Confederation of Catholic Workers 
of Canada being 45,000, a gain of 7,000 over 
1935. The independent units numbered 60, 
an increase of 11, the membership reported by 


54 units being 18,863, which exceeded by 2,004 
that reported by 438 units in 1935. 


Percentage of Trade Unionists and Organized 
Wage-Earners to Population—According to 
the latest estimate of population, trade 
unionists in 19386 represented 2:9 per cent 
of the total population of Canada; adding 
115,864, the number of members comprised 
in the non-trade union associations, organized 
wage-earners in the Dominion at the close of 
1936 represented approximately 4 per cent of 
the entire population. 


Division by classes—The accompanying 
table shows the number of branches and the 
memberships of the various classes of labour 
organizations operating in Canada at the close 
of 1936, together with the number of members 
of each affiliated group. 


Union Membership by Industrial and Trade 
Groups.—The division of trade union member- 
ship among the various industries and trade 
groups is shown in the following table. The 
membership of each central body is included 
in the trade group in which most of its mem- 
bers are employed. 


Group of Industries Member- Per- 
ship centage 
Mining and Quarrying.:............ 21,987 6-82 
Building Wine upaty/Mivigs wee eT ele 32,446 10-06 
Miata baie ty athe tim Riki) os ois' tage ou 26, 200 8-12 
Printing and Papermaking......... 16,027 4.97 
Clothing, Boot and Shoes.......... 23, 285 7:22 
Railroad Employees..........:.... 72, 239 22-40 
Other Transportation and Navi- 
DALTON award futhu? ol rege Aa ar a ; 26,594 8:25 
Public Employees, Personal Service 
and Amusement................: 30,810 9-56 
All other trades and general labour. 72,885 22-60 


Trade Union Branches by Provinces—The 
division by provinces of the 2,886 local branch 
unions of all classes in Canada for 1936 was 
as follows: Ontario, 1,093; Quebec, 573; British 
Columbia, 295; Alberta, 278; Saskatchewan, 
193; Manitoba, 188; Nova Scotia, 188; New 
Brunswick, 116; and Prince Edward Island, 12. 


Trade Union Membership in Canadian 
Citves—There were 30 Canadian cities having 
not less than 20 trade union branches, two 
more than the number recorded in 1935. The 
1,695 branches in these 30 localities represented 
58 per cent of the local branches of all classes 
operating in Canada. The 1,471 reporting 
branches in these cities represented approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of all reporting branches 
in the Dominion. 
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Unions Having Large Memberships in Canada. 
—Of the 88 international organizations with 
branches or members in Canada, there were 
12 with 5,000 or more members, 5 of these 
being composed of employees who are identi- 
fied with railway operations. In the Canadian 
group were two bodies with over 5,000 mem- 
bers, one being a railway organization. These 
14 bodies represent a Canadian trade union 


pared with the figures furnished by the same 
number of organizations in 1935. Of the 88 
international organizations operating in the 
Dominion 61 reported having expended in 
Canada and the United States a total of 
$20,228,178 in benefits, an increase of $2,096,700. 
The disbursements of the international organ- 
izations in 1936 for the various classes of 
benefits were :— 


membership of 119,476 (comprised in 931 local 








branches)—approximately 37 per cent of the Death benefits.. .. .. $12,188,708 
total membership and about 32 per cent of Unemployed and_travel- 
the total trade union branches. ling benefits. . P262,000 
Trade Union Benefits—Of the 28 Canadian ahs Paneele 874,235 
central organizations, 5 reported expenditures Sick and accident benefits —_ 1,915,898 
for benefits, the total amount disbursed being Old age pensions and 
$67,989.17, an increase of $40,617.93 as com- other benefits. . 4,027,014 
Number 
Classes of Labour Organizations of Main Local Member- 
Organiza- | Branches ship 
tions 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada— 
Unternationsucralt OrganizaniOnsa ree nny eka eae mere ee emer ae 62 1,471 136, 696 
Canadian COMmtral DOGS tee Se ee ake tee rs Les Coke some OEE SROKA . 4 110 4,478 
ireciivachartercdtnionse cere eae erect te oe er te oe A ew 98 8,224 
66 1,679 149,398 


All-Canadian Congress of Labour— 


(a) @anadian central bodiesse ete tee 5 nec trae eee Ts nae tee Mer 1G ye ni 6 276 27,489 
Wirectl y chasteredtainrons.1 Meee cope sn eee i ee ep ee ee de 42 3,894 
6 318 31,383 
Canadian Federation of Labour— 
@anadianicentral: bodies; s..40 Ete eee «eee SPS obi ke vidoes ae 6 60 25,081 
Wirectly-chartered Unionsate es ee ke ee Es TEED Re A ry OUINEET. MEr a aaa ie ae Leer sae ae pha 
6 65 25,081 
National Catolico’ UniOns owen soo ce ete occ etre See ae Ente | ARE AG Uk de | vie 1 190 45,000 
Other Canadian central bodiests ccc <6 As « cccrip ep nceehon is, 1 eR et lea Lk 9 149 14,675 
Inmdependenttlocal simitey 0: waearee atten sais. saps sc ns see ERLE 7 SE ea 60 18,863 
Unaffiliated international unions— 
Roll waytoreanizations/2 eee. 42. eis, Se BO, ere... bes deteas 5 355 22,943 
(ve Other international OrgantaaliOns.. . 5.04.2 sac-asaae as os a Poa ook een 20 59 10,930 
iImdastrial Workers*oltne Worlds... iss. +. men, Se ce rane 1 11 4,200 
26 425 38,073 
PAT Canada oy Organization se, semper isis a usec tae ct ERS oo SE oh Loh: 26 990 147,704 
All international organizations (comprising international organizations affiliated with 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and unaffiliated international unions... 88 1,896 174, 769 
Grandetotals <M es ee Be Re ee RR 2 REED Me 5 114 2,886 322,473 


(a) As question has arisen regarding the affiliation of certain organizations during the calendar year 1936, the following 
note in this connection is appended to the above statement: 


(1) The Canadian Association of Railwaymen, as at December 31, 1936, had paid per canita tax on its membership for 
the full calendar year to the A.C.C.L. While now claimed by the C.F. of L., information from documents circulated over the 
signature of the president indicates that the Association at present is not associated with any national organization. 


(2) The Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada was still affiliated with the A.C.C.L. as at December 31, 1936, but 
notified the department on January 13, 1937, that its affiliation had been transferred to the C.F. of L. Our information is that 
this decision was reached on January 11th at an executive meeting. 


(3) The Canadian Brotherhood of Ships’ Employees, with three locals and_a reported membership of 4,500, according 
to the information before the department, was not affiliated with either the A.C.C.L. or the C.F. of L., although co-operating 
with the former, as at December 31, 1936. Consequently this organization is classified with ‘‘Other Canadian central bodies’’. 


(b) Not affiliated with the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. Each central body is included in the trade group in 
which most of its members are employed: 
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In addition to the expenditure made by 
the central organizations, the local branch 
unions disbursed benefits to their own mem- 
bers. The aggregate amount of such expend- 
iture by 717 local branch unions was $411,907, 
which was $27,809 larger than that reported 
in 1935 by 711 local branches. The outlay for 
the various classes of benefits by local branch 
unions in 19386 was:— 


Death benefits... .. .. ...$ . 59,679 
Unemployed benefits... .. 143 520 
Strike benefits... .. .. 48,391 
Sick and accident benefits 100,127 
Other benefits. . 60,190 


Non-Trade Union Associations—Apart from 
the organizations identified with the labour 
movement in the Dominion, there are a 
considerable number of associations which 
cannot be included in the category of trade 
unions, but whose importance warrants some 
reference to them in a report intended to 
indicate the numerical strength of organiza- 
tions of wage-earners operating in the Domin- 


ion. Reports were received from 119 such 
bodies, including associations of school 
teachers, government employees and com- 


mercial travellers, with a combined member- 
ship of 115,864. 


Complete Labour Organization Directory — 
As in previous issues, the twenty-sixth annual 
report on Labour Organization in Canada 
includes a complete labour organization direc- 
tory, containing not only the names and 
addresses of the chief officers of local branch 
unions and delegate bodies in the Dominion, 
but also those of the central organizations 
with which Canadian trade unionists are 
identified. A new feature of this directory is 
the recording of the names and chief officers 
of those local unions concerning which infor- 
mation was received in the department which 
were formed during the interval between the 
dates at which reports were received from the 
central organizations and the publication of 
this review. 


Copies of this report may be obtained from 
the Department of Labour at a nominal 
charge of 50 cents per copy. 





According to statistics supplied by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario, there 
was a total of 6,799 accidents reported to the 
Board during August. There were thirty-five 
fatalities during the month, and total awards 
for compensation and medical aid amounted to 
$457,636.42, the cost of medical aid only being 
$90,743.97. 
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Hours of Work in Oil and Gas Drilling in 
Alberta 


In Alberta the Hours of Work Act (Lasour 
GazettE November, 1936, pp. 995-6) which 
came into effect on September 1, 1936, pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day and a 48-hour 
week for female employees and a nine-hour 
day and 54-hour week for male employees with 
24 hours rest in every seven days. After an 
inquiry the Board of Industrial Relations may 
exempt from the hours of rest provision any 
industrial undertaking whose operations are 
ordinarily continuous, and may also prescribe 
that the maximum hours of work of any em- 
ployee in any industry shall be less than the 
set in the Act. Further,- regula- 
tions may determine the extent to which the 
hours of work may be exceeded in those pro- 
cesses which must be carried on continuously 
and the Board is empowered to fix the maxi- 
mum of additional hours in each case. 

After an inquiry into the hours of work in 


maximum 


connection with the drilling or the operation 
of oil and gas wells and any industrial under- 
taking included in the industry, the Board 
of Industrial Relations made an order which 
was approved by Order in Council and gazetted 
on July 15, 1937, to be effective on August 1, 
providing that male employees engaged in 
these industries might not work more than 
eight hours in a day or 48 in a week in-the 
specified district. Exemption is permitted up 
to a maximum of 56 hours in a week in the 
case of a person employed as a driller on a 
crew or shift or tower or for an employee 
engaged in trucking or in transportation oper- 
ations connected with the work of drilling oil 
or gas wells. Up to December 31, 1937, the 
weekly rest provision of the Act is declared 
not to apply to drillers working on shifts or 
crews. 

A subsequent order published in The 
Alberta Gazette of August 14, 1937, and re- 
troactive to August 1, 1987, makes the same 
provision for cat-head-men and derrick-men 
on crews or shifts as for drillers under the 
earlier order—a maximum of 56 hours a week 


with exemption from the weekly rest provi- 
sions of the Act. 


This order is to be effective for a period of 
90 days from the date of publication in The 
Alberta Gazette, 
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INTERIM REPORT OF NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION | 


Survey of Relief Situation and Recommendations 


— National Employment Commission, 
established by Order in Council in May, 
1936 (LaBour Gazettr, July, 1936, page 601 
and previous issues) has published, with the 
authority of the Minister of Labour, an interim 
report covering its activities during approxi- 
mately the first year of its existence to the 
end of June, 1937. 

From its inception, the Commission’s surveys 
have been directed within five major categories, 
as required by the legislation, viz:— 

I. Securing data: in order to determine the 
nature and extent of the problem; 

II. Formulation of recommendations regard- 
ing practical measures for increasing employ- 
ment; 

III. Formulation of recommendations re- 
garding practical measures for ensuring effici- 
ency and economy in the administration of 
aid ; 

IV. Formulation of recommendations for the 
setting up of machinery to carry out Commis- 
sion policies approved by the government; 

V. Formulation of long-range plans of na- 
tional development for the purpose of amelior- 
ating the effects of future depressions. 


The Commission summarizes the progress 
made in connection with four of the above 
while the fifth is to be dealt with in a later 
report. 

In a preface to its report the Commission 
points out that “both in the conduct of its 
studies and in the formulation of its recom- 
mendations, it has endeavoured to keep within 
the existing provisions of the British North 
America Act.” It also recognized that “ques- 
tions of jurisdiction as between the Dominion 
and the provinces may arise in the carrying 
out of its recommendations, particularly as 
most of its proposals were formulated prior 
to the Privy Council decisions handed down 
on January 28, 1937, and that action recom- 
mended to the Dominion Government may in 
some cases therefore be found to be beyond 
its powers.” 

But the Commission also emphasizes that 
“in the handling of the employment and aid 
problems, it is vital that policies should be 
co-ordinated on fundamentally sound lines” 
and urges “that all governmental bodies should 
immediately co-operate to overcome such dif- 
ficulties of jurisdiction as may be found to 
exist.” 

The Commission is unanimous in its recom- 
mendations, which are extensive in their scope, 
including such matters as the registration of 
all persons in receipt of aid to which the 
Dominion Government contributes: transfer 
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to national authority of the administration of 
the Employment Service; the treatment of 
homeless adults; housing policies; the organi- 
zation and co-ordination of aid; and the truin- 
ing of workers. 


Registration and Breakdown of Statistics 


After briefly reviewing the economic back- 
ground of the depression, the Commission 
deals with the first of its major duties—the 
securing of data in order to determine the 
nature and extent of the problem. It was 
decided that registration should be confined to 
those in receipt of public aid, and the report 
discusses the nature and purposes of this 
feature of its work as follows: 


“Recognizing the very complex nature of 
the problem involved, the Commissions efforts 
under this section of its work have been pre- 
dicated upon the demonstrated necessity of re- 
versing the tendencies of recent years by 
breaking the problem down into all its com- 
ponent parts: this in order that remedial or 
alleviatory measures can be undertaken ap- 
propriate to each particular type of distress in 
question. Considerable difficulties have been 
met in this phase of the work, easy to under- 
stand when it is borne in mind that in the relief 
registration alone the co-operation of officials in 
all the Provinces and in over 1,800 local 
administrative units has been required. Much 
valuable data is now however becoming avail- 
able, and it should gradually be possible to 
achieve a satisfactory running record of the 
facts underlying the situation, which record 
will become increasingly accurate as time goes 
on. In this connection it must be borne in mind 
that even in improved times it will be necessary 
to maintain a reliable record of all types of 
distressed persons to the assistance of whom 
the Dominion, the Provinces and the Muni- 
cipalities contribute. if overlapping is to be 
avoided and the unintentional demoralization 
of individuals minimized.” 


As indicated in the report one of the first 
steps considered essential was to break down 
the aggregate number of aid recipients into 
those who are employable; those who are 
unemployable or of doubtful employability, or 
of non-worker type of dependent; and those 
who are farm resident operators and their 
dependents. It was also pointed out that it 
is only to the employable persons and their 
dependents that the term “ Unemployment 
Aid” can be applied, while unemployable 
persons need assistance of a more permanent 
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character, and the aid given to farm resident 
operators and their dependents is again of a 
different category because of the kind of help 
required. 

Tabular summaries give the results of the 
registration as at March, 1937, the latest 
month for which an accurate breakdown of 
the statistics was available at the time of 
publication. There was then a total of 1,208,902 
persons of all ages to which aid was being 
given. 


Employables—Of this grand aggregate of 
nearly one million and a quarter on relief it 
was found that in March, 1937, slightly under 
260,000 men and women (including heads of 
families and their dependents over 16 years of 
age) could be classed as fully employable per- 
sons in receipt of aid, and that two-thirds of 
these were in cities with a population of 25,000 
and over. Respecting this total of employables 
the Commission estimates a decrease for June, 
1937, “to something below 200,000.” This 
estimate is based on preliminary provincial 
telegraphic reports to the Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Unemployment Relief. Commenting 
on this group and its significance as an em- 
ployment factor, the report states: 


“This is the essence of the current employ- 
ment problem, in so far as those in receipt of 
relief are concerned, in that it gives the out- 
side figure of those on relief who are really 
in the labour market and, to the extent that 
this group is placed, the problem of their non- 
working dependents automatically disappears. 
Even here, however, certain deductions are 
necessary. 

“First: It must be borne in mind that this 
group includes not only those who previously 
were employed as wage-earners, but also those 
who were working ‘on their own’ in- such 
occupations as fishing, hunting, trapping, shop- 
keeping, etc., most of whom are naturally not 
available for employment in the sense of wage- 
earning because of geographical location, lack 
of appropriate work-experience, etc. 

“Second: There is reason to believe that an 
important number of persons of doubtful em- 
ployability (for reasons of physical, mental or 
social handicap), is still included in these totals, 
especially in the large urban centres. As regis- 
tration records become more precise the situ- 
ation in this respect will become clearer.” 


Farm Resident Operators and Their Depen- 
dents —Examining the problem as it concerns 
farm resident operators in receipt of agricul- 
tural aid, the report proceeds: 

“These totalled in March, 1937, just under 
70,000 heads of families and individual cases, 
who with their dependents represented (at 
331,000) approximately 28 per cent of all those 


receiving so-called ‘Unemployment Relief’ 
to which the Dominion contributed at that 
date. These relief recipients are in no ordinary 
sense of the word ‘unemployed,’ but were 
in the position of awaiting the return of normal 
crop and crop selling price conditions. Bearing 
in mind the still further extent to which the 
1937 prairie drought conditions will affect this 
situation (the registration indicates that even 
in March, 1937, 73 per cent of those receiving 
agricultural aid were in the Prairie Provinces 
and over two-thirds of this 73 per cent were in 
the recognized drought districts), it becomes 
increasingly evident that the problem here is 
one of subsistence allowances pending normal 
crop conditions, and/or re-settlement,—this as 
distinct from re-employment. As rehabilitation 
measures to meet these conditions are now 
handled by the Department of Agriculture, it 
is evident that those in this section should be 
dealt with on a different basis and eliminated 
from unemployment records, since the problem 
of aiding them has no direct bearing on the 
problem of re-employment. The separation of 
the two problems would bring about a better 
understanding of the underlying facts and 
therefore accelerate measures for taking care of 
the kinds of distress which are actually 
involved.” 


Unemployables—Referring to this group, the 
report stated that in March, 1937, unemploy- 
ables and those of doubtful employability were 
reported as numbering 58.261 and non-worker 
type dependents 560,402, making a further total 
of 618 663 not available for employment in any 
ordinary sense of the word. 

The report then again draws attention to 
the fact that “out of a, grand’ total of 
1,208,902 persons of all ages receiving aid to 
which the Dominion contributed in March, 
1937, 260,000 was an outside figure for those 
in the Jabour market.” 


Employers’ Questionnaire—In addition to 
the data obtained from registration of those in 
receipt of aid, considerable information was 
obtained from a questionnaire sent to em- 
ployers (Lasour Gazxrrrz, November, 1936, 
page 976). A supplementary report on this 
phase of the subject is being prepared by the 
Commission. 


Measures for Increasing Employment 


Dealing with the second of the five duties 
prescribed for the Commission—the formula- 
tion of recommendations regarding practical 
measures for increasing employment—the re- 
port details these under such headings as Home 
Improvement Plan, Farm Improvement and 
Employment Plan, Housing Construction, Plans 
to Increase Employability, Plans for Assisted 
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Land Settlement, Public Works. The first three 
of these have already been reviewed in the 
Lasour GazeTre in the issue for September, 
1936, pages 785 to 788, and the progress of these 
plans have been noted in subsequent issues.) 
The Interim Report gives the relevant de- 
tailed information concerning each. As regards 
its housing recommendations, the Commission 
observes that in making such it “ was influenced 
by the fact that Canadian governmental bodies 
had expended some $14,000,000 in 1936 to rent 
accommodation for relief recipients, and that in 
many instances such accommodation was un- 
sanitary and unsuitable in the extreme.” 


Plans to Increase Employability—In out- 
lining its plan to increase the degree of em- 
ployability of those receiving aid, the Commis- 
sion referred to its particular application to the 
youth section of the population and to the 
necessity of maintaining an adequate skilled 
labour group.” Consequently it recommended 
to the Dominion government that a special sum 
be allocated to a “ well-planned re-employment 
program,” one-half of the appropriation to be 
devoted to youth measures. This was done 
(Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1937, page 414), and a 
basis of youth training was framed (Lasour 
GazETTE, June, 1937, page 596). 

The Interim Report does not cover the sub- 
sequent development of this program, but 
recently agreements for youth training in 
specific projects have been signed between the 
Dominion government and the governments 
of Manitoba (Lasour Gazerts, July, page 743) 
and Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia (Lagour Gazerrr, August, page 858) and 
now more recently with Ontario, and Nova 
Scotia (reviewed elsewhere in this issue). 


Assisted Land Settlement—With regard to 
plans for assisted land settlement, the Commis- 
sion reported in part: 


“A study of the problem in regard to farmers 
and settlers receiving ‘unemployment aid’ as 
disclosed by the Commission registration of 
relief recipients, indicated that, apart from 
the drought areas for which special considera- 
tion has already been arranged by the govern- 
ment, the bulk of the problem lies in the 
dependency created through direct unemploy- 
ment relief having been accorded to families 
in the colonization areas, and during the off- 
season period in the tourist areas. The correc- 
tion of this situation will depend in large 
measure on the policies which the Provinces 
in question wish to adopt to overcome the 
situation. The attention of the principal Prov- 
inces in question, 1e., Ontario and Quebec, 
has been called to the desirability of discus- 
sions with a view to formulating policies to 
meet the situation.” 


Public Works Programs—On the many 
varied proposals submitted for extensions to 
public works programs, the Commission ob- 
served: 

“With the rapid improvement taking place 
in employment conditions in private industry, 
the Commission decided to recommend that, 
at this stage of the recovery, not only should 
there be no expansion in public works pro- 
grams, but that there should be a very sub- 
stantial contraction in the total governmental 
expenditures for public works projects. It 
was felt that the further substantial growth 
anticipated in employment by private industry; 
the large railway equipment orders being 
placed this year; and the stimulation provided 
to the construction industry by the housing 


- policy in so far as it already has been put 


into practical effect, fully justifies this recom- 
mendation. Further, that the restriction which 
would be placed upon the expansion of private 
industry by any important measure of govern- 
ment competition for the already diminishing 
supply of skilled workers should be avoided as 
far as possible. 

“The .Commission also recommended that 
where public works, originated for the purpose 
of providing employment, were nevertheless 
contemplated, they should be subjected to an 
evaluation both by the governmental depart- 
ments involved and by the National Employ- 
ment Commission, based on the following 
criteria :— 

1. Importance in stimulating increased non- 
governmental expenditures; 

2. Economic importance in improving the 
competitive position of industry, particularly 
of export industries; 

3. Value in absorbing a high proportion of 
the type of Jabour available in the district in 
question, while at the same time making but 
shght demands on those types of labour of 
which a scarcity is becoming increasingly 
apparent ; 

4. Low operating costs and low permanent 
overhead charges (e.g., interest, etc.) in order 
to permit of economies for governmental units 
as conditions improve; 

5. Social value to the community. 


Responsibility for Aid 


In the matter of obligation for relief of 
distress the Commission stated its position as 
follows :— 

“As it is held that the division of authority 
under the British North America Act gives to 
Provincial governments exclusive jurisdiction 
in the field of civil rights, the prior obligation 
in meeting dependency rests primarily with 
the Province or, in turn, the Municipality. 
And while appreciating that changing condi- 
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tions in economic life; the limited taxation 
powers of local units of government; and the 
fact that Dominion policies affect local em- 
ployment opportunities, have led to partici- 
pation by the Dominion in meeting the cost 
of economic dependency, mevertheless the 
Commission strongly recommended that, as 
long as the present constitutional basis exists, 
the method introduced in 1934, of granting 
Aid on a temporary or emergency basis with- 
out definite or adequate control should be 
abandoned by the Dominion and the following 
basic principles accepted :— 

1. That the primary responsibility for the 
relief of distress should remain with the 
Municipal authority and/or the Prov- 
ince; 

2. That the Dominion should contribute 
thereto only when in its view it is 
shown that a practical necessity exists 
because of the unusual nature or extent 
of the distress; 


3. That the Dominion should attach such 
conditions in the granting of such Aid 
as it deems necessary and proper with 
due regard to— 

(a) careful co-ordination of effort, and 
(b) supervision through the designation 
of a proper Dominion authority.” 

The Commission emphasized that in the 

handling of aid distribution “great care should 
be taken to provide such aid as is given under 
its proper name,” and it again indicates what 
it considers to be the proper break down of 
the statistics as already stated in this review. 
It also listed its recommended conditions 
under which “grants-in-aid” agreements with 
the provinces should be negotiated. 


Nationally Administered Employment 
Service 


The Commission recommended a nationally 
administered employment service and states 
the reasons for such as follows:— 

“Barly in the Commission’s investigations it 
became evident that the first and most vital 
step necessary to the successful handling of 
employment, re-employment and Aid adminis- 
tration problems is the development of more 
efficient Employment Services throughout 
Canada. The present Provincial Employment 
Services are in practice unfitted to meet the 
exigencies of the situation. Divided respon- 
sibilities and diversity of aims between dif- 
ferent Provinces; unequal development as re- 
gards numbers, types and functions of local 
offices; unsuitable locations of premises; de- 
fects in Provincial boundaries when used as 
economic administrative units, etc., have all 
tended to result in the Provincial Employ- 


ment Services not being utilized fully either 
by employer or by employee. 

“The provision of a proper link between 
employer and employee; of local advisory 
councils supplementary to local Employment 
Service offices in order to provide focal points 
for attacks on local problems; of means for 
gauging the relative degree of employability 
of those in receipt of Aid, are of pre-eminent 
importance if any real progress is to be 
achieved in handling unemployment problems. 
Indeed this is the experience of other countries 
also. 

“Bearing in mind the desirability of uni- 
formity of practice where financial Aid for the 
Dominion is in question; of freedom from 
local pressure in administration; of a Dom- 
inion source of local information independent 
of Province or Municipality in respect to un- 
employment assistance, etc., the Commission 
recommended in August, 1936, that the Em- 
ployment Service be administered nationally. 
In any case the situation requires increased 
and improved service which will cost more, 
but it is recognized that national administra- 
tion in itself would not add anything to the 
total cost to the country as a whole. The 
Commission, however, believes the extra cost 
to the Dominion Government of the transfer 
from the Provinces would be more than offset 
by efficiencies and, therefore, economies which 
would result.” 


Conclusions 


In its conclusions the report summarized 
the immediate situation and future require- 
ments as follows:— 

Employment conditions have shown a very 
material improvement during the period of the 
‘Commission’s activities. The employment 
index, issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, covering the group of individual 
employers having fifteen or more employees 
each (representing, it is estimated, nearly half 
of all wage-earning employees in Canada) has 
risen from 104:°6 per cent on July 1, 1936, 
(1926=100) to 119-1 per cent at the end of 
June 1937. Unemployment in trade unions 
reporting has fallen from 13:9 per cent to 
10:4 per cent in the same period. Even 
allowing for growth in population and for the 
drift into wage-earning industry of those pre- 
viously working on their own, this gives 
evidence of the marked way in which the 
employable unemployed are being absorbed 
into industry. There are evidences of further 
improvement ahead, and there are probabi- 
lities of a shortage in the supply of skilled 
workers in many centres in the relatively early 
future, should the improvement continue. 
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“The decline in those on the relief rolls is 
jess striking but appreciable, the total re- 
duction from June, 1936, to June, 1937, being 
estimated at 12-75 per cent or, excluding the 
drought areas, 19:5 per cent. The lesser im- 
provement in this index is in part due to the 
fact that many of the unemployed who have 
in the period named found their way back 
into industry had without doubt managed to 
‘avoid going ‘on relief’, in part also to the 
fact that the relief lists include large numbers 
of persons who are in no real sense of the 
word “employable.” 


“The National Employment Commission re- 
iterates the extreme importance it attaches to 
early action along four particular lines:— 

1. Continued Registration of All Persons in 

Receipt of Aird. 

Improved conditions should not be al- 
lowed to interfere with the obtaining 
of an accurate running record of the 
circumstances of all those receiving Aid. 

2. Improvement in Efficiencies of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 

It is. the Commission’s conviction that 
prompt progress in this field is a pre- 
requisite of success in the handling of 
re-employment problems and in securing 
reliable local information and efficient 
control in the administration of Aid. 


3. The Establishment of Demonstrated Need 
as a Basis for Grants-in-Aid by the Dom- 
inion to the Provinces; by the Provinces 
to the Municipalities; and by the Muni- 
cipalities to the Recipients of Ard. 
Emphasis is laid upon the necessity of a 

return to the original basis whereby 

Dominion Aid to the Provinces is re- 

stricted to cases where an abnormal un- 

employment burden is in question. 

Further, that before such grants are 

accorded— 

(a) Financial necessity of the Province 
in so far as the Dominion is con- 
cerned, and of the Municipality in 
so far as the Province is concerned, 
shall have been proved: 

(b) All applications shall be accom- 
panied by estimates of costs of the 
different kinds of need for which 
Aid is being granted in all Muni- 
cipal and territorial units; 


(c) Administrative practices shall be ac- 
ceptable ; 

(d) Standards of Aid shall be accept- 
able; 


(e) Co-operation shall be guaranteed to 
the Dominion in carrying out regis- 
tration, pre-audit and other essen- 
tial investigations. 


The same principle, i.e., the proof of 
need, should carry through to the con- 
ditions made by Provinces to Muni- 
cipalities, and by Municipalities to Aid 
recipients. 


4. The Provision of an Adequate Appropria- 
tion to be Used as a Nucleus for Devel- 
oping Local Training, Reconditioning and 
Rehabilitation Projects. 

Without comprehensive action along this 
line the Commission considers no na- 
tional economy commensurate with 
what it considers should result from 
improved economic conditions can be 
expected in the nation’s financial relief 
burden.” 

A limited number of copies of this report 
are obtainable from the National Employment 

Commission, Ottawa. 





Ontario Regulations for Hairdresser Schools 


The Ontario Industry and Labour Board has 
issued regulations approved by Order in Coun- 
cil on August 23 and effective September 1 
governing hairdresser schools. The orders are 
made under the authority of the Apprentice- 
ship Act and lay down the conditions under 
which establishments, other than hairdressing 
shops training only apprentices or schools 
under the Ontario Department of Education, 
may operate under licences granted by the 
Industry and Labour Board. The regulations 
deal with the hours for instruction, charges 
made to customers and the sanitary conditions 
that must be maintained in the establishment. 
When a student has completed the period of 
training in the school, he is required to submit 
to an examination by the Board of Examiners 
appointed under the Apprenticeship Act. 





Dwelling Units in Urban Areas of U.S.A. 


There were 118,597 dweiling units provided 
in new dwellings in the entire urban area of 
the United States during the first half of 1937, 
according to estimates of the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics, Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins 
announced to-day. “ This is an increase of 
more than 33,000 units or 39 per cent as com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1936,” 
Miss Perkins said. “ These estimates are based 
on reports received by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics from more than 1,500 cities having 
a population of approximately 59,0000,000 or 
85 per cent of the entire urban population, 
according to the 1930 census. The urban area 
of the United States, as defined by the Census 
Bureau, consists of 3,165 cities with an aggre- 
gate population in 1930 of 68,955,000. 
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YOUTH TRAINING IN ONTARIO AND NOVA SCOTIA 


Projects provided in Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


| fe eal the past month youth training 

agreements have been negotiated between 
the Dominion Government and the Provincial 
Governments of Ontario and Nova Scotia. 
There are now six Dominion-provinciai agree- 
ments operating in accordance with the appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 voted for this purpose 
by the Dominion Parliament at its last session 
(Lasour Gazertr, April, page 414). Recently 
the four western provinces signed agreements 
with the Dominion providing for specific 
training programs (LABouR GAZETTE, July, page 
743 and August, page 858). 


Ontario Youth Training 

The agreement with Ontario provides for a 
joint expenditure by the Dominion and Pro- 
vincial Governments on a 50-50 basis of ap- 
proximately half a million dollars with the 
province paying costs of administration. Pro- 
posals submitted by the province absorb the 
whole of this amount, and the agreement ex- 
pires with the close of the fiscal year on 
March 31, 1988. 

Among the projects which have been ap- 
proved after examination by the National Em- 
ployment Commission are:— 


1. Forest conservation work to provide a 
practical course in forestry on the provincial 
forest reserves for approximately 350 young 
men with class instruction in related sub- 
jects. 


2. Technical Training in Mining to be 
given in the technical schools of Northern 
Ontario to a selected group of 50; designed 
to fit them for positions in the mining in- 
dustry. Instruction will be given in mine 
surveying, drafting, assaying, mineralogy and 
other subjects for a period of about 6 months. 

3. Rural training, providing practical courses 
in subjects related to agriculture for young 
men. These courses will be established in 
various parts of the province under the direc- 
tion of the Provincial Department of Agri- 
culture. There will also be courses for rural 
young women in homecraft, household eco- 
nomics and other suitable subjects. Through 
the provincial agricultural representatives 
provision is being made to give 500 young 
men training in farm work by placing them 
with carefully selected farmers throughout 
the province who agree to furnish adequate 
training and instruction in farming. This 
is not only a farm placement plan but is de- 
signed to train young men to follow agricul- 
tural pursuits. 

4. Industrial apprenticeship and learnership 
To help train young men or women in 
skilled or semi-skilled employment by pay- 


ing the cost of their instruction either in 
special classes in technical schools or in 
periods of instruction in the shop or factory. 
This cost may include: (1) the actual cost 
of the tuition given; (2) travelling expenses 
for those who have to attend classes away 
from their home; (3) payment to the young 
people of an allowance in lieu of wages 
while attending classes or undergoing instruc- 
tion on the job or in the shop or factory. 
In the case of learners at least 60 per cent 
of the combined wage and instruction al- 
lowance must be paid by the employer. 
This project will be promoted by a staf 
of specially appointed and qualified officers 
to canvass employers of the province, and 
is under the direction of the Provincial De- 
partment of Labour. 


5. Women’s Specialized Training. Schools 
for training household workers will be estab- 
lished in some of the larger cities of the 
province with a qualified staff in charge, 
and under the supervision of an honorary 
committee of women representing local 
organizations. The schools may be operated 
on a residential basis, and will provide a 
three months’ course with a placement and 
follow-up service. Provision is also made 
for training in other forms of specialized 
services suitable for women. 


6. Urban Technical Occupational Training. 
To provide courses of practical training in 
the technical schools and elsewhere to help 
young people fit themselves for employment 
opportunities in the area. Some of these 
courses will be used in connection with the 
apprenticeship and learnership project. 


These projects are open to unemployed 
young men and women between the ages of 
18 and 30 with the selection made by the 
province without discrimination or favour in 
relation to their social origin, religious views 
or political affiliations. Provision is made for 
vocational guidance by qualified officers before 
entering on a course of training to ensure that 
the training and subsequent employment shall 
be in accordance with the individuals aptitude. 
Living allowances may also be paid in necessi- 
tous cases to enable the applicant to attend 
a course away from home. Whenever possible, 
instruction will be given in physical education 
and health, and provision made for recreational 
activities. Special stress is laid on placement 
in employment on completion of the training 
given and special machinery is set up to pro- 
mote this feature. The various projects under 
this agreement will afford opportunities to 
at least 5,000 unemployed young people. 
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Nova Scotia Youth Training 

The first Youth Training Agreement with 
any of the provinces in Eastern Canada was 
announced by Honourable Norman Mcl. 
Rogers, federal Minister of Labour, following 
Dominion approval of projects submitted by 
the Government of Nova Scotia and examined 
by the National Employment Commission. 

As in Youth Training Agreements with the 
other provinces, the projects are open to young 
unemployed persons between the ages of 18 
and 30, and the total expenditure proposed, 
amounting to over $100,000, will be shared by 
the Dominion and Provincial Governments 
with the latter bearing its own administrative 
costs. 

The projects proposed are:— 

Household Training—The establishment 
in Halifax and elsewhere, at the discretion 
of the province, of training schools for young 
women in household work. Each school 
will be under the supervision of an honor- 
ary committee of women interested in the 
project and representing local erganizations 
of women. Each course will last for ap- 
proximately three months and will include 
such subjects as will fit those attending, 
for various forms of household work. Each 
school will conduct a special placement and 
follow-up service for the benefit of those 
who successfully complete their training. 

Mine Apprentice Trainmng—Which will 
provide a practical course not exceeding 12 
months’ duration in hard rock mining for 
about 800 young men. This project which 
has been under way since April 1s unique 
in many respects. A privately owned gold 
mine at Chester Basin was made available 
to the Provincial Government without cost. 
Under the direction of competent mining 
supervisors and experienced hard _ rock 
miners, those undergoing training will carry 
on regular operations in the mine which is 
equipped with a machine shop, mill, change 
house, showers, etc. The young men will 
be rotated in the different operations to 
ascertain for which branch of mining, surface 
or underground, they are most suitable. 
Their board and lodging are provided free as 
are working clothes and equipment. A train- 
ing wage is paid which is increased at inter- 
vals. Technical class instruction is given by 
qualified personnel and provision is made for 
sports and other recreational activities. Prior 
to enrolment each applicant is given a 
thorough medical examination with X-rays 
to ensure that he is physically fit for mining 
operations. A special placement service has 
been set up to assist in placing those who 
satisfactorily complete their training, in 
various mines throughout the country. All 
mineral recovery during the term of the 
agreement will be used to help defray the 
gross cost of the project. 
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These two projects take up nearly all the 
Dominion allocation but other projects are 
being developed by the province for the 
balance. 

The agreements now completed with six 
of the provinces, involve about two-thirds 
of the Dominion appropriation. 





Accident Prevention and Public Health 


“A Philosophy of Accident Prevention” is 
the title of an article prepared by Dr. N. Bur- 
nette, Chairman, Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee, Canadian Public Health Association. 

Dr. Burnette’s article deals with the alarm- 
ing increase in the number of motor accidents 
in Canada and United States. “For the first 
five months of this year,’ he says “the total 
for traffic deaths in the United States was 17 
per cent greater than for the same period of 
1936. While Canadian figures are not yet 
available there is no reason to hope that the 
record is any better. 

“Five factors” the author states “cause motor 
accidents—road conditions, ineffectual traffic 
control systems, violation of the law, the car, 
and the actions of the driver. In the first three 
matters there is evidence that those responsible 
are at least headed in the direction of ultimate 
satisfactory solutions. Can the same be 
said of variations of human behaviour as a con- 
tributing cause in automobile accidents? Un- 
fortunately the answer is ‘No’ and herein hes 
the obstacle to progress in reducing the acci- 
dent toll by present methods.” 

The writer of the article then discusses the 
effectiveness of the recent attempt at safety 
education. Referring to the “fear” type of 
safety education Dr. Burnette says “it is 
psychologically unsound. What the protag- 
onists of this method do not understand is 
that it appeals to a sadistic tendency which is 
widespread in mankind; or to the closely allied 
basic reasons for seeing the funny side of other 
people’s troubles.” 

Dr. Burnette then discusses the relationship 
of Public Health to the Safety Movement and 
summing up states “Public Health has no 
reason to feel diffident about asking for a seat 
at the council tables of the Safety Movement. 
Unsafe driving is as much the concern of a 
health officer as unsafe milk or an unsafe water 
supply. There is no logic in one group saving 
perso from death—from disease; another 
grou, striving to prevent the same individuals 
being killed on the highway; and no pooling 
of knowledge for the common purpose of con- 
serving life. It is in the public interest that 
there should be an alliance between those who 
sincerely desire to protect our citizens against 
one specific hazard, and those who have 
already achieved success in many and varied 
battles with death and suffering.” 
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MINIMUM WAGES IN SASKATCHEWAN, MANITOBA, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA 


Recent Orders of Provincial Boards 


Saskatchewan 


F OUR new Minimum Wage Orders, effective 

August 18, 19387, made by the Saskat- 
chewan Minimum Wage Board were published 
in the Lasour Gazerre for August. These orders 
replace and make important changes in the 
four orders effective on November 16, 1936, and 
given in the Lasour Gazerre for November, 
1936 (pages 999-1002). A fifth order issued 
also last October applied to barber shops and 
beauty parlours but did not go into force 
until January 1, 1937. This order remains in 
effect. 

In gazetting the wage orders, the Board also 
made orders declaring the Minimum Wage Act 
to apply to male employees in any establish- 
ments covered by the Act in cities or within 
a five-mile radius of any city in the province. 
Further, it was ordered that the provisions of 
the Act are to apply to any building or por- 
tion of a building, booth, stall, or place in 
which warehousing, wholesaling, draying, cart- 
ing or delivering are carried on and to bowling 
alleys, dance halls, skating and curling rinks, 
theatres and billiard halls. This last exten- 
sion was provided for in an amendment to the 
Act made during the last session of the Legis- 
lature and the minimum wage order applying 
to shops includes also warehouses and wholesale 
houses. No order has yet been issued covering 
places of amusement. 

The 1986 orders, which are now amended, 
were made after the extension of the Act to 
male workers and the limitation placed by all 
previous Minimum Wage Orders on hours of 
labour worked by women and girls employed 
in shops and in hotels and restaurants was 
repealed and not reproduced in later orders 
except that in shops no person may be em- 
ployed for more than 56 hours in a week with- 
out a permit from the secretary of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board. Prior to 1936, working 
hours of female employees in shops were 
limited by the Minimum Wage Order to 49 
or 51 according to the size of the city, and in 
hotels and restaurants to 49 a week except with 
a permit. The Saskatchewan Factories Act, 
however, provides for a 48-hour week for 
women and young persons in factories, includ- 
ing laundries and dry cleaning establishments 
and fur shops, millinery and dressmaking estab- 
lishments. A 48-hour week was _ stipulated 
in the earlier order governing female workers 
in beauty parlours and barber shops. With 
the extension of the Act to male employees, 


the order of October, 1936, increased the maxi- 
mum number of working hours to 57 in a week. 

The four new orders apply to shops; laun- 
dries, dye-works, tailoring, fur sewing, dress- 
making and millinery establishments; factories, 
garages and automobile service stations; hotels, 
restaurants and refreshment rooms. Drug clerks 
and apprentices and errand boys from shops are 
now included in the shops order, the latter 
at a minimum rate of $8 a week. Bell boys, 
elevator operators and porters formerly ex- 
cluded are now covered by the order governing 
hotels. The minimum wage applying to them, 
when experienced, as to dish washers, is fixed 
at $10 per week or 21 cents an hour. This 
compares with $12 a week or 25 cents an hour 
for other classes of experienced help in hotels 
and restaurants. 

Certain changes have been made in all four 
orders. Employees are now divided into two 
classes, experienced and inexperienced. For- 
merly, the inexperienced were classified by 
age, over and under 21, and different wage- 
rates applied. No change has been made in 
the minimum rate for experienced workers in 
any of these classes, and the rate applies to a 
48-hour week or to the normal working week 
if less than 48 but it now applies to all working 
for more than 43 hours in a week in shops or 
laundries and other places included in these two 
orders. This provision is designed to prevent 
evasion of the minimum wage by hiring workers 
for a few hours less than the 48 to which the 
minimum wage formerly applied. 

The minimum rates for experienced workers 
are $14 for shops, $13 for laundries and other 
places in this order, $12 for factories, etc., and 
$12 for hotels, etc. But with the re-classifica- 
tion of inexperienced workers, those under 21 
will receive slightly more than they would 
have done under the old order, except in shops, 
and those over 21 will receive two or three 
dollars less (one dollar less in hotels). 

Part-time workers, who are those employed 
for less than 43 hours, may not be paid for 
less than three hours in shops. Under the 
other orders the minimum time to be paid 
for remains at two hours but, with the aban- 
donment of the class of inexperienced workers 
under 21 whose hourly overtime and part-time 
rate was 20 cents, the minimum hourly rates 
for time worked in excess of 48 hours or for 
fewer hours than 43, except in shops, are 30 
cents for experienced workers and 25 cents 
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for inexperienced workers. In shops, over- 
time and part-time are to be paid pro rata 
but in no case is the hourly rate for less than 
43 hours’ work to be less than 20 cents. 

A new provision in these orders, except that 
applying to factories, restricts the number of 
part-time workers that may be employed to 
25% of the total number of workers regularly 
employed. On the other hand, the proportion 
of inexperienced workers that may be em- 
ployed is raised from 25% to 334% of the 
total number of employees in the same class 


of employment. The repealed order governing 
hotels and restaurants, however, imposed no 
restriction of this kind but the new regulation 
limits inexperienced workers to 25% as in 
other classes of employment. 

Any uniform required by the employer to 
be worn in hotels or restaurants had to be 
supplied without cost to the employee. Under 
the new order, fifty cents a week must be 
added to the wages paid te any worker re- 
quired to wear a uniform, other than white, 
which is not supplied by the employer. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, a new minimum wage order 
to come into effect on September 15, 19387, 
governs the employment of both males and 
females in retail and wholesale stores, in- 
cluding the work of delivering merchandise, 
throughout the province. Department stores 
and mail order houses are excluded. The old 
Order issued in December, 1931, applying to 
female workers and boys under 18 in these 
establishments is repealed. 

The new Order No. 3 provides for the same 
minimum wage of $12 a week for experienced 
workers in cities and at summer resorts from 
June to September as in the old Order but 
workers in rural districts may now be paid $2 
less per week. The same differential applies 
to the new rates for inexperienced workers. 
Further, the minimum rate for inexperienced 
employees in cities is lowered from $9 for the 
first four months to $8, increasing by $1 
every four months. The learning period is 
thus made longer by four months than under 
the repealed regulation but the lower rates, 
$8 for the first six months, then $9 and $10 
after a year, applicable to boys under 18 years 
of age, have been omitted from the new 
Order. 

Part-time workers, if working for 16 hours 
a week or less, are to be paid at the rate for 
experienced workers; if working for more than 
16 hours at the rate for inexperienced workers 
“depending on the experience gained, based on 
the total time worked”. No person may be 
paid for less than four hours on each occasion 
they are required to report for duty and, as 
before, employees required to wait on the 
premises must be paid for the time so spent. 

Changes are made in the regulations gov- 
erning hours. Formerly, women could not be 
employed for more than 48 hours a week, 9 in 
a day or 114 on Saturday except on a maxi- 
mum of 30 days in the year when not more 
than 3 hours a day or 6 hours in one week 


could be worked. Further exemption was 
provided for the period from December 15 to 
24 and for “exhibition weeks”, when 9 hours 
overtime could be put in. Wages for over- 
time were to be paid pro rata. Under Order 
No. 3, the basic week is to be 48 hours and 
all time worked by any employee in excess 
of 48, or of 9 a day or 104 on Saturday is to 
be regarded as overtime and paid for at not 
less than five cents an hour more than the 
minimum rate. 

No person under 18 may be required to 
work overtime. Women may not be em- 
ployed overtime on more than 36 days in the 
year and the time is limited as before to 
3 hours a day or 6 hours a week unless a 
permit has been obtained from the Bureau 
of Labour. A maximum of 9 hours a day 
from December 15 to 24 is permitted, however. 
Men over 18 may not be required to work 
overtime in excess of 6 hours a week without 
a permit except during December when an 
extra 9 hours may be worked. The limit of 
36 days does not apply to adult males. 


It is stipulated that where an indenture of 
apprenticeship has been entered into for not 
less than one year and for not more than 
two and has been approved by the Minimum 
Wage Board, the wages specified in the in- 
denture may supersede the rates fixed in the 
Order. 

No deduction from the minimum wage is 
permitted for any statutory holiday and such 
holidays are enumerated in the new Order— 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Empire Day, 
Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas and Boxing 
Day. 

The conditions laid down as to sanitation, 
ventilation, lighting, washing facilities and 
seats for employees are smilar to those in 
the former Order. 
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British Columbia 


Orver No. 48.—Construction Industry 


The Lasour Gazerre for July (page 752) 
contained the text of Order No. 45 establish- 
ing a new minimum wage in the construc- 
tion industy in British Columbia. In explana- 
tion of the Order, it was stated that it 
replaced two former Orders—No. 12 and No. 40. 
Order No. 12 (Lazsour Gazerrr, October, 1934, 
page 913) which was in effect from Septem- 
ber 28, 1934, established a minimum wage 
rate for the construction industry of 45 cents 
and 40 cents per hour in urban and rural 
districts, respectively. By Order No. 40 
(Lasour Gazerre, January, 1937, page 24) the 
British Columbia Board of Industrial Relations 
established a minimum wage for carpenters of 
70 cents per hour in the Victoria zone. Both 
these orders remained in effect until July 5, 
when they were rescinded by Order No. 45 
which broadened the definition of construction 
industry including carpentry and other skilled 
trades for which it established a minimum 
wage of 75 cents per hour. It also fixed a 
minimum wage for common labourers accord- 
ing to specified age groups and localities. But 
before the effective date (July 5) of Order No. 
45 its operation was cancelled by Order No. 
45A (Lasour GazeTTz, August, page 870). It 
was reported that Order No. 45 was cancelled 
to permit a study of its effect on contracts 
made prior to its promulgation, and also its 
effect on maintenance men in the construction 
industry, 

Subsequently, by Order No. 48 in the British 
Columbia Gazette of July 29, it was announced 
that both Order No. 12 and Order No. 40 
were revived, and that Order No. 45 was 
rescinded. The effect of this last Order (No. 
48) is that the special minimum wage of 75 
cents per hour for skilled artisans in the con- 
struction industry (as established by Order 
No. 45) is now repealed by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. Instead, the industry will 
again be covered by the former minimum rate 
of 45 and 40 cents per hour as provided in 
Order No. 12 while the rate for carpenters in 
the Victoria zone will revert to the minimum 
wage of 70 cents per hour as formerly estab- 
lished in Order No, 40. 

According to a press report, it was stated that 
minimum wage for skilled trades as provided in 
Order No. 45, “did not work out well in 
practice.” 


Orver No. 49—Establishing a Minimum Wage 
in the Woodworking Industry 
Effective August 16, the Board of Industrial 
Relations has issued Order No. 49, in sub- 
stitution for Order No. 35 of March 23, 1936, 


fixing minimum wages in the wood-working 
industry. The new Order provides an increase 
of five cents per hour for adult males in the 
industry, the former rate being 40 cents. It 
also sets a percentage limit of the number of 
employees (under eighteen years) carried on 
the payroll at less than 40 cents per hour. 

The main provisions of the new Order are as 
follows :— 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “wood-working industry” includes all 
operations in establishments operated for the 
purpose of manufacturing sash and_ doors, 
cabinets, show-cases, office and store fixtures, 
wood furniture, wood furnishings, veneer 
products, and general mill-work products. 

2. That the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee twenty-one (21) years of age or over 
in the wood-working industry (not included in 
any other Order of the Board) shall be not 
less than the sum of forty cents (40c.) per hour. 

3. That the minimum wage for every em- 
ployee over the age of eighteen (18) and under 
the age of twenty-one (21) years in the wood- 
working industry (not included in any other 
Order of the Board) shall be not less than the 
sum of thirty cents (30c.) per hour. 

4, That the minimum wage for every employee 
under the age of eighteen (18) years in the 
wood-working industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) shall be not less 
than the sum of twenty-five cents (25c.) per 
hour. 

5. That on and after November 15, 1937, the 
total number of male employees receiving less: 
than forty cents (40c.) per hour, employed in 
any plant or establishment in the wood-working 
industry, shall not exceed thirty-three and one- 
third per centum (334%) of the whole number 
of male employees in that plant or establishment. 

6. That this Order shall not apply to appren- 
tices who are duly indentured pursuant to the 
provisions of the “Apprenticeship Act,” being 
chapter 12 of the “ Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1936.” 


Orper No. 50—Establishing a Minimum Wage 
mn the Sawmill Industry 


This Order, also effective on August 16, 
rescinds Order No. 386 governing minimum 
wages in the sawmill industry. The new Order 
provides for an increase of 5 cents per hour in 
the rates of all employees in the industry. Its 
main provisions are :— 

1. That where used in this Order the expres- 
sion “sawmill industry ” includes all operations 
in or incidental to the carrying-on of sawmills 
and (or) planing-mills. 

2. That the minimum wage for every employee 
in the sawmill industry (not included in any 
other Order of the Board) shall be not less than 
the sum of forty cents (40c.) per hour, with 
the exceptions provided by sections 3 and 4 
hereof. 

3. That, provided when (but not until) an 
employer has paid ninety per centum (90%) of 
his employees in the sawmill industry at a 
rate or rates not less than the rate fixed by 
section 2 hereof, he may then pay the other 
or others of his employees (inclusive of em- 
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ployees in respect of whom a permit has been 
obtained under section 6 of the Act) at a 
lesser rate or rates, but in no case shall such 
lesser rate or rates be less than thirty cents 
(30c.) per hour. 

4. That the minimum wage for every employee 
under the age of twenty-one (21) years in the 
sawmill industry (not included in any other 
Order of the Board) shall be not less than the 
sum of thirty cents (30c.) per hour. 


5. That this Order shall not apply to appren- 
tices who are duly indentured pursuant to the 
provisions of the “Apprenticeship Act,” being 
chapter 12 of the “Revised Statutes of British 
Columbia, 1936.” 


Orpver No. 46A ano 47A—Respecting female 
and male employees, respectively, in the 
fruit and vegetable industry. 


The effect of these orders is to make Orders 
Nos. 46 and 47 (Lasour Gazetrr, August, page 
869) non-applicable to women and to men 
“employed in canneries while working on 
tomatoes during the period from September 2, 
1937, to September 15, 1937, both dates in- 
clusive”’. 

Orper No. 33A.—Tazi-cab drivers 

This order amends Order No. 33 (Lasour 
Gazurte, March, 1936, page 237) by increasing 
the minimum wage of taxi-cab drivers from 
$2.50 to $2.75, effective September 18, 1937. 


Alberta 


In The Lasour Gazette, July, 1987, p. 753 
was quoted an order of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations stipulating that until 
orders are made by the Board fixing minimum 
wages for male workers, no such workers shall 
be employed in any class of employment for 
which a minimum wage has been established 
for female workers at a lower wage than that 
fixed for women and that overtime permitted 
under the Hours of Work Act shall be paid 


for at the rate of time and a half. The order 
included a clause stating that the penalty for 
paying wages below the minimum was a maxi- 
mum fine of $500. This last clause has now 
been rescinded by an order approved by Order 
in Council of August 26, 1937. Since the Male 
Minimum Wage Act fixes a similar penalty for 
a first offence, it appears to have been un- 
necessary to provide for this in the Board’s 
earlier order, 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE IN ONTARIO 1936 


| NCLUDED in the annual report of the 

Ontario Department of Health, published 
recently, is a review of the activities of the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene by its director, 
Dr. J. Grant Cunningham. 


Dealing with the subject of medical care, 
Dr. Cunningham stated that a number of in- 
-quiries had been received by industrial execu- 
tives respecting plans for employes, and ex- 
pressed himself as follows: 


“Such arrangements based on _ industrial 
groups increase the opportunity for the appli- 
cation oft preventive measures. However, it 
should be recognized that the wage-earning 
section of the population while interested in 
both sides of the subject has been more in- 
terested in a small assured income during sick- 
ness than in insurance coverage for medical 
care. It is for this purpose that employee con- 
tributions are primarily made. Immediate 
considerations loom largest, so that it is only 
after income during sickness and treatment 
of sickness are covered that prevention can 
receive much consideration. For some time 
to come it may be expected that such pre- 
ventive work as can be accomplished must be 
initiated and largely carried through by in- 
dustry or the state or both. 


“The work of this division is intended to 
stimulate the interest and activity of industry 
to organize preventive work and assist in its 
accomplishment, with particular emphasis on 
the i directly associated with industrial 
work. 


Tuberculosis—the Dust Hazard—The dir- 
ector reported that tuberculosis incidence is 
higher in the wage-earning population than 
elsewhere since frequent contact in industry 
and commerce may be expected to favour its 
spread although to a much less extent than is 
the case at home. 

Reporting on conditions in certain Ontario 
factories the director states:— 


“Following the detection of a high incidence 
of tuberculosis cases in certain factories in 
Ontario last year, there were examined this 
year three hundred and five employees in two 
boot and shoe plants. There were four cases 
of active tuberculosis among them, with certain 
others in whom continued observation was 
desirable. This is not a high incidence, although 
some of them were at work in as close proximity 
to one another as was the case in rubber shoe 
plants investigated previously”. r 

“Certain dust exposures in industry con- 
tribute to the amount of tuberculosis. In 
about five hundred workmen exposed to silica 
dust and examined for survey purposes was 
one group of one hundred and_ thirty-eight 
workmen in one foundry in which there were 
detected seven cases of active tuberculosis— 
two with positive sputum. In the follow-up 
by the plant physician in the next nine months 
five of them returned positive sputum tests. 
One or two of these men had silicosis. Nothing 
could emphasize more clearly the importance 
of periodic examination of workers exposed 
to silica dust. It ensures that those with 
tuberculosis are placed under treatment as 
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early as possible, and, at the same time, avoids 
exposure of other workmen to the disease. 
Most of those with silicosis not complicated 
with tuberculosis should be allowed to continue 
in work with which they are familiar. Legis- 
lation in the Ontario Mining Act requires 
these examinations for miners. They have 
been recommended for workers in certain other 
silica processes, but have been adopted without 
legislation in twenty-four plants. Nearly four 
hundred cases were reviewed and chest X-ray 
interpretations given for industries now con- 
ducting periodic examinations of workers in 
dusty trades. The Silicosis Reference Board ex- 
amined and reported on ninety-nine claimants 
referred by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board for diagnosis as to the presence of 
silicosis or silicosis and tuberculosis.” 


Other extracts from the director’s report 
dealing with tuberculosis and dust were as 
follows:— 


“Upon the request of the Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Welders and Helpers, inquiry 
was made into the health of workers engaged 
in acetylene and electric welding. Sixty- four 
men were examined with particular attention 
to the eyes and chest. No evidence of effects 
from chromium, nickel or manganese, which 
might be volatilized as constituents of ‘welding 
rods, was noted” “hatte 
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“The control of silica dust has involved de- 
tailed examination and recommendations for 
improvements in eight porcelain manufacturing 
plants. Definite progress has been made in some 


of these. Apart from the handling of raw 
materials, the clay body has varied in free 
silica content from twenty to thirty per 


cent” . (The average dust count at 
various operations in these plants was indi- 
cated in a table.) 

“Additional detailed inquiry has been made 
in certain foundries directed particularly to 
testing methods for the control of dust in 
operations like sand _ slingers, mechanized 
shake-out and sand recovery. In a survey of 
one hundred foundries there were fifteen out 
of four hundred and _ seventy-five solid type 
tumbling mills and thirty-six out of one hun- 
dred and ninety stationary grind wheels, not 
ventilated. There is a gratifying increase in 
the number of foundries using steel shot or 
grit rather than sand abrasive. Most foun- 
dries are using parting sand with silica absent, 
or present only in small amounts. House- 
cleaning has improved materially but some 
types of equipment have received less attention 
than is necessary.’ 

Other phases of the director’s report deals 
with lead-poisoning, benzol-poisoning, medical 
care and sanitation in unorganized territory, 
and cancer control. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE YUKON TERRITORY AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 1937 


An Ordinance to regulate the Hours of 
Labour and the Minimum Wage to be paid in 
Mining Operations was passed during the re- 
cent session of the Yukon Council and will 
come into force on April 1, 1938. 


The new Ordinance which repeals the Or- 
dinances regulating Hours of Labour in under- 
ground quartz or lode mining and in placer 
mining which were passed in 1921 and 1929 
respectively, applies to all mining operations 
employing more than two men. It does not 
apply to persons employed by the month or 
holding supervisory or managerial positions 
or to those employed in kitchens, mess houses, 
bunk houses or sleeping quarters. Working 
hours are limited to eight per day and fifty- 
six per week except that at change of shift 
work may be continued for the period necessary 
to make the change. The minimum wage is 
fixed at 50 cents per hour. Employees who 
are not working underground in a shaft or 
tunnel may work overtime provided that 
they are paid not less than 55 cents per hour. 
In addition to paying the minimum wage the 
employer must furnish proper board and lodg- 
ing for his employees as part of their re- 
muneration or must make an additional pay- 
ment of $2 per day. Contracts or agreements 


to waive the provisions of the Ordinance are 
null and void. 

Every employer must keep a record of wages 
and hours together with a register of the 
names, ages, nationalities and addresses of his 
employees and must produce them for inspec- 
tion on demand of any authorized person. 
An employee paid less than the minimum wage 
may recover the difference in a civil action. An 
owner, employer, agent or manager, or any 
person acting on his behalf, who employs a 
workman in contravention of the Ordinance 
is liable to a penalty ranging from $20 to $100 
for each workman so employed. An employee 
who works for longer hours or lower wages than 
provided by the Ordinance is liable to a fine of 
$20 to $100. 

An amendment to the Miners’ Lien Ordi- 
nance invalidates any agreement by a person 
having a lien to waive his rights under the 
Ordinance. 


Prince Edward Island 


The ‘Prince Edward Island Legislature, which 
was in session from March 22 to April 16, 1937, 
amended the Old Age Pensions Act to enable 
the granting of pensions to the blind at an 
earlier age than that at which they are granted 
to other persons. 
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EMPLOYEES DISABILITY WAGE PLAN OF CANADIAN INDUSTRIES 
LIMITED 


N the Lasour Gazerre for August 1936, 

page 705, the various industrial relations 
plans of Canadian Industries Limited were 
reviewed. The review summarized the opera- 
tion of the employee representation, pensions, 
co-operative savings and cc-operative sickness 
and accident insurance plans, the company’s 
plans providing for annual vacations with pay, 
employees death benefit, bonuses for out- 
standing service, stock investment privileges 
and services awards. 

Recently, Canadian Industries Limited has 
introduced a new “Disability Wage Plan for 
Payroll Employees”. According to a state- 
ment issued by the company, the purpose of 
this plan, which came into effect on August 
23, is to protect eligible payroll employees 
against total loss of earnings during periods 
of disability due to sickness or a non-occu- 
pational accident by the payment of wages, 
and to afford them equal protection during 
periods of disability due to an occupational 
accident or disease for which compensation Is 
eranted under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act by the payment of the difference between 
the wages specified in the former case and 
the amount of compensation paid. 


Eligibility—Any payroll employee whether 
paid by the hour, day, week or month, who 
has completed one year of continuous service 
in accordance with the Company’s Continuity 
of Service Rules is eligible to receive pay- 
ments under the plan. 

Wages During Dvisabihty—In non-occupa- 
tional disability cases, subject to a specified 
waiting period and other provisions of the 
plan, full wages are paid for a maximum 
period of 13 weeks or a combination of full 
and partial wages for the same total maximum 
amount in accordance with certain optional 
methods of payment. 

In occupational disability cases, the plan 
provides for the payment of the difference 
between full wages and the compensation 
granted under a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act for a maximum period of 13 weeks. Pay- 
ments are to commence on the basis of the 
estimate submitted with the claim, and are to 
be adjusted later, if necessary in accordance 
with the amount of compensation granted. If 
a claim is disallowed, the case will be treated 
as one of non-occupational disability, pay- 
ments being adjusted in accordance with the 
provisions applying to that group of cases. 

Optional Methods of Payment—An em- 
ployee whose disability is classified as non- 
occupational may choose, on medical advice 


not later than the ninth week of disability 
(eighth week of payment) to receive in lieu 
of full wages for the remaining period of five 
weeks, subsequent payments of either one- 
half wages for a maximum period of 10 
weeks, or one-third wages for a maximum 
period of 15 weeks. In the event of an em- 
ployee who chooses one of the options, re- 
turning to work before or after the 13 weeks 
have elapsed provision is made in the plan 
for the adjustment of payments made to 
him. 

Wating Period—The plan provides for a 
waiting period of seven consecutive days 
before payments begin. This applies in each 
separate—and distinct case of disability—with 
the exception that, if a new disability occurs 
before payment in respect to another dis- 
ability has ceased, the requirement of 2a 
waiting period in respect of the new disability 
is waived. 


Relapsed, Recurrent and Recovered Dtis- 
abilities—The plan also provides that if an 
employee returns to work prior to complete 
recovery and finds it necessary to cease work 
again because of a medically certified relapse, 
the second absence will be treated as a con- 
tinuation of the first, and provided the maxi- 
mum amount of 13 weeks’ full wages has not 
been paid during the first absence, payment 
will reeommence as of the first day of the 
second absence. In no case, however, will dis- 
ability wages be paid for an amount in excess 
of 13 weeks’ full wages for the two or more 
periods of absence involved. 

Provision is made that recurring chronic 
disabling conditions such as rheumatism, vari- 
cose veins and heart disorders will be treated 
as separate and distinct cases of disability in 
each instance of recurrence. 


In the case of such common ailments as 
colds, bronchitis and influenza, if a complete 
recovery has been effected, a recurrence of 
the same disability will be considered as a 
separate and distinct case. 


Calculation of Full Wages—-For the purpose 
of the plan full wages of an employee paid 
by the hour will be computed at his hourly 
rate as established for the C.1I.L. Welfare 
Plan. multiplied by the standard works hours 
that have elapsed during the period for which 
payment is being made. If the employee is 
paid by the day, week or month, his regular 
daily, weekly or monthly rate, respectively, 
will be used in computing the amount of the 
payment to be made. a 
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Evidence of Disability—In the case of ab- 
sence on account of sickness or a non-occupa- 
tional accident, the employee shall furnish 
satisfactory medical evidence of his inability 
to work, and he shall be responsible for secur- 
ing the prescribed form and returning it to the 
Company. 

An employee absent on account of an occu- 
pational accident or disease for which com- 
pensation is claimed under a workmen’s com- 
pensation act is not required to submit 
evidence of disability, unless the claim is later 
disallowed, when the case becomes one of non- 
occupational disability. 

The Company reserves the right in every case 
to require such medical forms as it may con- 
sider necessary, and to have the employee 
submit to a medical examination by any 
‘doctor it may name. 

Employees are expected to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in following such directions as the 
Company may prescribe under the terms of this 
‘plan. 


General Regulations—The following general 
regulations governing the operation of the plan 
have been prescribed by the Company :— 

1. No wages shall be paid during periods 
of disability from illness or injury inten- 
‘tionally self-inflicted, or from the improper 
‘use of drugs or intoxicants, or from illness 
or injury due to wiiful acts contrary to law 
-and order. 


2. In the case of disability due to child- 
birth, the maximum period for which dis- 
ability wages may be payable shall not exceed 
six weeks, 


3. An employee who becomes disabled 
‘while on a leave of absence that has been 
granted for’ personal reasons shall become 
eligible for disability wages on the date when 
he would normally have returned to work, 
subject to the completion of the prescribed 
waiting period which shall commence on 
‘that date. 


4. If an employee who has been given 
‘notice of lay-off on account of lack of work 
incurs a disability prior to the effective date 
of the lay-off, he shall be paid disability 
-wages for any period of disability extending 
up to but not beyond the effective date of 
the lay-off, subject to the completion of the 
‘prescribed waiting period. 


5. An employee who becomes disabled while 
on vacation under the Vacation Plan shal] 
‘be eligible for disability wages at the ex- 
piration of his vacation period, subject to the 
completion of the prescribed waiting period 
‘which shall commence on the day following 
ithe end of his vacation. 


6. If a new disability occurs before pay- 
ment in respect of another disability has 
ceased, the two or more disabilities involved 
shall be treated for the purpose of this Plan 
as one combined disability, and payments in 
respect thereof shall not exceed 13 weeks’ 
full wages. 

7. Disability wages shall be subject to any 
authorized deductions that would be made 
from earned wages. They shall also be sub- 
ject, to the same extent as earned wages, to 
garnishment or other legal process; and will 
be reported by the Company, where required, 
to the proper taxation authorities. 

8. The payment of disability wages shall 
cease immediately an employee is retired on 
pension. 

The Company reserves the right to modify 
or terminate the Plan at any time. 





I. L. O. Year Book of Labour Statistics 


The second issue of the Year Book of Labour 
Statistics as an independent volume, has just 
been published by the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, it being presented for the first 
time in bilingual form. 

The scope and general arrangement of the 
statistical tables presented in the Year Book, 
are, on the whole, the same as in the pre- 
vious issue but several additions have been 
made. A new section on population has been 
added, giving the results of the most recent 
censuses, and, in particular, data on the gain- 
fully occupied population and its distribution 
by sex, industrial group, and status. The 
section on employment and unemployment 
contains new tables, giving the international 
employment index numbers compiled by the 
International Labour Office; and the statistics 
of unemployment by sex are now shown in a 
separate table. In the section on wages, a new 
table has been added showing statistics of 
total wages, and the tables analysing the dis- 
tribution of income and expenditure drawn 
from family budget enquiries have been con- 
siderably extended. Finally, several new series 
have been inserted in the tables showing em- 
ployment, actual hours of work, and wages by 
industry or occupation. In order to render 
the volume more complete as a work of refer- 
ence on social conditions, certain economic 
statistics (viz., national indexes of production, 
world indexes of production, index numbers of 
wholesale prices, and average rates of ex- 
change) have been included in an Appendix. 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH AND WORKING HOURS IN BRITISH INDUSTRY 


Annual Report of Chief Factory Inspector 


| N his annual report for 1936, the Chief In- 

spector of Factories and Workshops in 
Great Britain makes some trenchant observa- 
tions on the substantial increase* of industrial 
accidents in the United Kingdom. 

Introducing his subject, the Chief Inspector 
considers that a comparison of accidents in a 
given year with its predecessor “is a mislead- 
ing criterion of the true position as regards 
progress in accident prevention, owing to the 
influence of concomitant relevant factors, such 
as numbers employed; clearly, if the number 
in employment, and therefore at risk, has 
grown (as has happened in 1936) an increase 
in the number of accidents is almost inevitable. 
The vital question is whether accident risk 
is increasing or declining, and to answer this 
question use must be made of the widest 
retrospect possible.” To determine this factor, 
the annual numbers of accidents (total and 
fatal) in manufacturing industries during a 
twelve-year period is plotted in relation to 
numbers employed. The result confirms this 
official’s belief that the “risk of accident has 
been tending to decrease, but that this ten- 
dency has hitherto been masked by wide 
fluctuations from year to year.” 

Credit for this improving situation could be 
only “approximately distributed.” Much was 
attributed to the Inspectorate, and to educa- 
tion through the National Safety Association 
and the Industrial Welfare Society. But 
possibly most credit was given “to the growing 
recognition by industrial associations and by 
individual employers that the safety of their 
workers is a definite social responsibility.” 
Emphaszing that there is “more to be done,” 
the Chief Inspector again draws his conclusions 
from the graph of the twelve-year period, in- 
dicating the number of accidents per person 
employed, or accident rate. This roughly 
paralleled the employment curve showing that 
“annual variations in numbers employed are 
associated with similar variations not only in 
mere numbers of accidents incurred, but also 
in the risk of incurring them.” From this basis 
the Chief Inspector proceeds: 


Some of the causes of this association are 
obvious. During times of prosperity, longer 
hours of work and greater speed of production 
occur, more inexperienced young workers and 
more previously unemployed workers, long out 
of practice, are absorbed, and new machinery 
with unknown risks is installed; conversely, 
in times of depression, working hours are 
shortened, production is slowed down and 
probably the more accident-prone section of 
the working population is first discharged, 
leaving a more stable residue. 

* An increase of 18 per cent for accidents generally and 
9 per cent for fatalities in excess of the figures for 1935. 
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To neutralize the unfavourable effects of all 
these factors would seem to be impossible 
under existing systems of production, and I 
am afraid that a rising toll of death and 
injury must still be regarded as a penalty to 
be paid for increased prosperity. There is, 
however, one means of reducing accidents 
which could and should be more. widely 
adopted, Increase in production is accom- 
panied by expansion in means of production, 
and in particular by the installation of new 
machinery and plant. From the cases that 
are brought to my notice, of accidents due to 
unfenced new machinery, the conclusion is 
inevitable that too often immediate production 
is the main, if not the only consideration, with 
the result that the question of safeguarding is 
left to the last and machines are put into use 
before proper fencing has been provided. It 
is imperative that the protection of the worker 
should receive the first attention and that no 
machinery or plant should be put into com- 
mission without ensuring that it is as safe as 
it is eventually intended to be. 


Juvenile Accident Prevention—The Chief 
Inspector again draws attention to the dis- 
parity between the accident rates of young 
workers under eighteen and those of adults 
in the same occupations. Accident prevention 
among juvenile workers he considers to be 
a “field for much more rapid improvement.” 
An entire chapter of the report (Chapter ITI) 
is devoted to this phase of activity, and the 
progress made in the direction of greater care 
for the young worker. This chapter indicates 
that reported accidents were closely investi- 
gated, special attention being given to factories 
where the number of accidents was unduly 
nigh. Widely differing trades—from _ ship- 
building to the making of spectacle lens— 
were considered. 


In one division a sample set of 77 factories, 
employing about 55,000 workers, was specially 
studied, in another the whole of the accidents 
occurring in one district were analysed, and: 
while it is pointed out that the results must 
be necessarily regarded as tentative, some 
interesting facts emerge. It would appear that 
about 20 to 30 per cent of these accidents are 
caused by power-driven machinery, the re- 
mainder being due to falls, handling of ma- 
terial, sepsis following a trifling injury, etc. 

An attempt was also made to apportion 


responsibility as between the employer and 
the victim, with the following results:— 


Boys Girls 
Percentage of accidents for which 
the firm was mainly responsible. 32-2 26-2 
Percentage of accidents in which 
no: blamieattached sls 02090.) QB 2227 
Percentage of accidents for which 
the young worker was mainly 
responsible. . : 44-3 51-1 
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Another interesting point that emerges from 
the inquiry is the greater liability to accidents 
that prevails during the initial stages of em- 
ployment. It was indicated that 10-4 per cent 
of the boys and 24:4 per cent of the girls 
who were injured during the first six months 
were injured during the first week. 


As regards remedial action, the Chief In- 
spector refers to a conference of employers, 
convened by the Home Office, at which a 
committee was established. This committee 
distributed to employers’ organizations and 
factories a memorandum of recommendations. 
Concerning the results the Chief Inspector 
states :-— 

“It is still too early to gauge the effects of 
these special efforts, but the statistical results 
for 1936, which can as yet only be approxi- 
mately calculated, do not show any noticeable 
improvement.” 

Various reasons were advanced for the higher 
proportion of juvenile accidents. The con- 
clusion reached by the Chief Inspector in 
dealing with the problem was to “educate 
each employer until he feels that care for the 
safety of the boys and girls in his charge 
is an accepted responsibility, and that, with 
very few exceptions, any serious accident oc- 
curring among them must zpso facto be re- 
garded as a definite slur on his reputation.” 


The other chapters of the report follow the 
usual lines. Chapter I reviews the principal 
administrative action taken during the year, 
while Chapter II deals with safety generally. 


In Chapter IV. (on health) it is indicated 
that the incidence of epitheliomatous ulcer- 
ation, though still high, has fallen in certain 
industries. A noticeable increase is recorded 
in the number of gassing cases especially at 
blast furnaces. In regard to silicosis, the 
Chief Inspector observes: 


“It is disconcerting to find that in sand- 
blasting, severfal firms, who have lately substi- 
tuted steel grit and shot for the dangerous 
abrasives sand and fint, have now reverted to 
their former practice, and the time has arrived 
to consider whether regulations controling the 
use of sand should not be made.” 

Reference is also made in the chapter to the 
possible ill-effects on general health of the con- 
veyor system in the clothing and other indus- 
tries unless speed of work is properly adjusted 


to the needs of the worker. 


Hours of Employment—tIn Chapter V there 
is presented a review of working hours in 
various trades, occupations and industries. The 
superintending inspector of this division states 
that the 47 or 48 hour week is still considered 
normal and that in complaints about long 
hours “it is common for the assumption to be 
made that 48 hours is the legal weekly maxi- 
mum.” It is also noted that there is consider- 
able variation in different works in a large 
number of trades in all parts of the country. 
The hours are often less than forty-eight, 
varying from forty-four upwards. 

As regards the woollen and cotton trades, 
the superintending inspector reports as follows: 

“There has been much employment in the 
woollen and worsted trades up to 52 and 54 
hours a week, but in the cotton trade 48 hours 
has been usual. There has been a revival in the 
cotton trade, however, of ‘time-cribbing,’ so 
prevalent in the old days of great activity. This 
consists of running the machinery for a few 
minutes extra at the beginning and end of each 
interval in order to increase production. It is 


a breach of a 48-hour agreement and in many 
eases a breach of the law, and is a mean way of 


exploiting both competitors and workers. A 
number of prosecutions have been taken, but 
unfortunately the penalties have sometimes been 
too low to act as real deterrents.” 

Some extension of the five-day week system, 
particularly in the factory areas near London, 


is also reported. 


UNEMPLOYMENT ASSISTANCE IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Second Annual Report of Unemployment Assistance Board 


HE report of the Unemployment Assist- 
ance Board (Great Britain) for the year 
ended December 31, 1936, has been published 
recently. The operation of legislation in Great 
Britain under which the needy unemployed 
(who has exhausted his unemployment insur- 
ance benefit or who is ineligible for such bene- 
fit) is given assistance, was reviewed in the 
Lasour Gazerte for September, 1936, page 794 
and previous issues. As outlined previously, 
according to the system prevailing in Great 
Britain such relief applicants are provided for 
under the Unemployment Assistance Act 1934 
with its amending measures and _ revised 
regulations. 


The central administrative body is the 
Unemployment Assistance Board appointed 
for the purpose of “creating a new social 
service for the assistance of able-bodied un- 
employed persons who nominally are wage- 
earners, not only for the relief of their material 
needs, but also for the promotion of their 
welfare.” 

It is this Board which has now presented its 
second report. The Chairman of the Board 
is Lord Rushcliffe, and in an introductory note 
he reviews the coming into effect of the revised 
regulations under which more than one third 
of the Board’s applicants received increased 
allowances as compared with what they were 
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recelving under previous regulations. The fol- 
lowing summarized paragraphs from the Chair- 
man’s introduction and the report itself are 
taken from the review in the August issue of 
The Munstry of Labour Gazette (Great 
Britain) : 


The number of applicants to the Board fell 
from 720,944 in December, 1935, to 603,734 in 
December, 1936, a fall of 16-3 per cent, as com- 
pared with a total fall of 12-6 per cent for al] 
unemployed insured adults. Although the applh- 
cants to the Board do not, in the Chairman’s 
words, “form a segregated class of persons of 
low employment value” there is nevertheless 
among them a problem of long-continued un- 
employment; and particular attention is drawn, 
in this connection, to two classes of the Board’s 
applicants: the young applicants, and those 
over 45. 

As regards the former, the Chairman observes 
that “there are still numbers of young appli- 
cants to the Board who have been unemployed 
for considerable periods, and are losing the 
appreciation of the difference that would be 
made in their lives if they could secure em- 
ployment. During the period under review 
there have been difficulties in obtaining appli- 
cants for the training schemes conducted by the 
Ministry of Labour, despite the increased oppor- 
tunities of employment that those schemes have 
demonstrably provided. A course of training 
at one of the Government Training Centres is 
followed, with the improvement in the employ- 
ment market, by a job at the end of the course 
in practically every case. Placing in employ- 
ment at the end of the courses at the Instruc- 
tional Centres is not so easy, but the number 
of persons placed has shown a steady increase 
over the year.” He adds that measures are 
being taken which it is hoped will lead to more 
men taking advantage of the opportunities 
offered. 

As regards the older men, the Chairman states 
that 45 per cent of the Board’s applicants be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 64 are 45 years of 
age and over, as compared with 27 per cent 
of claimants to unemployment insurance benefit. 
He refers to the difficulties that will be caused 
over the coming years by the general changes 
in the age-distribution of the population, and 
observes that “industry will have to accustom 
itself to the fact that it cannot continuously 
find a supply of juvenile and young labour; it 
must be prepared to engage and retain older 
men, and if, under present conditions, some 
of these older men have been unemployed for 
long periods, opportunity will have to be given 
to them to adapt themselves once more to the 
physical requirements of employment.” He adds 
that in some parts of the country these workers 
are congregated in localities which offer few 
chances of local re-employment at present. 

In conclusion, the Chairman draws attention 
to the fact that a certain number of the board’s 
applicants are handicapped in their attempts to 
regain employment by minor deficiencies of 
health which may be remediable; and he hopes 
that, with the extension of co-operation with 
other statutory services, and through the help 
of the Advisory Committees, it will be found 
possible to take steps to re-establish the physical 
condition of such applicants, so that they may 
improve their chances of. securing employment. 

Three chapters in the Report deal with the 
general administration of the unemployment 
assistance scheme, and with the changes neces- 
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sitated by the coming into force of the revised 
Regulations; with the setting up of the Advisory 
Committees, and with their constitution and 
functions, the references to them for advice and 
their recommendations. 

In another chapter, the various schemes of 
training and transference carried on in col- 
laboration with the Ministry of Labour are 
described. It is stated that about 60 per cent 
of the trainees in the Government Training 
Centres, and 75 per cent in the Instructional 
Centres, are applicants to the Board. The field 
of recruitment at both classes of centres was 
extended, to keep pace with requirements and 
fill the places available at the centres. 

A new type of local training centre in the 
Special Areas was in process of establishment 
by the Ministry of Labour towards the end of 
the year, where men who dislike the idea of 
leaving home for training may attend for a short 
period to accustom themselves to training con- 
ditions; it is hoped that at the end of that 
time they may go on to a Training or Instruc- 
tional Centre. It will also be possible at these 
local centres to attend to remediable physical 
defects (of teeth or eyes) which have caused 
the rejection of an appreciable number of will- 
ing candidates for training. 


New Brunswick Fair Wage Regulations 

The following regulations under the New 
Brunswick Fair Wage Act (Lasour Gazerrn, 
November 1936, page 994), were published in 
the New Brunswick Royal Gazette of Septem- 
ber 1. 

“1. Every employer shall, within ten days 
after the mailing to him by the Fair Wage 
Officer of a notice demanding the same, file 
with the Fair Wage Officer a statement show- 
ing, 

(a) the names and addresses of his workers, 

(b) their ages, 

(c) the duties performed by each, 

(d) the hours of work per day and per week 

performed by each, 

(e) the rate of wages per hour, day and 

week of each worker, 

(f) such other information as may be re- 

quired by such notice. 

2. Every employer shall keep posted on his 
premises copies of any order of the Fair Wage 
Board respecting wages or working conditions 
in his plant or establishment in such manner as 
the Board may direct. 

3. The Fair Wage Board may fix time or 
times or the intervals at which wages shall 
be paid in any trade. 

4. No employer shall discriminate against, 
any worker, who is a party to or affected by 
any complaint, investigation or other proceed- 
ing under the Fair Wage Act. 

5. Every employer, who contravenes any of 
these regulations or any order of the Fair 
Wage Board made thereunder, shall be guilty 
of an offence and liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding three hundred dollars ($300.00).” 

In the August issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 895) reference was made to the appoint- 
ment of the New Brunswick Fair Wage Board. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN JULY, 1937 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 


(1) The ‘Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on August 1 was 10,320, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,143,109 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
July was 1,811, having an aggregate member- 
ship of 203,375 persons, 8.9 per cent of whom 


were without employment on August 1. It 
should be understood that the report on the 
number of unemployed workers refers only 
to organized labour, definite figures not being 
available as to the number of unorganized 
workers who were without employment during 
the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of August, 1937, as 
Reported by Employers 


Employment at the beginning of August 
showed moderate improvement, continuing the 
forward movement that with only one excep- 
tion has characterized the industrial situation 
since the opening of the year. Statements 
were tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 10,820 firms, whose payrolls 
aggregated 1,143,109 persons, as compared with 
1,134,466 at July 1. The index number, based 
on the 1926 average as 100, rose from 119-1 
in the preceding month to 120-0 at August 1, 
when it was more than fourteen points higher 
than at the same date in 1936. 

The experience of the years, 1921-1936, in- 
dicates that employment has usually though 
not invariably gained at the beginning of 
August, there being, on the average, a frac- 
tional increase in the index. The advance at 
the latest date approximated this average in- 
crease, so that the August 1 index, after cor- 
rection for seasonal influences, showed no 
change from the preceding month, standing 
at 114-9; this was higher than at any other 
date since the first quarter of 1930. 


A brief review of the situation as reported 
by leading employers in the elapsed months 
of 1987 shows a general employment gain of 
15-6 per cent from January 1 to August 1; 
this was considerably greater than the average 
advance of 10:4 per cent, between those dates 
in the years, 1921-1936. Only in 1922, 1926, 
1928 and 1929 did the percentage increase from 
the opening of the year to midsummer exceed 
that recorded in the present year. On the 
whole, the improvement during 1937 has been 


widely distributed, both geographically and 
industrially. 

Heightened activity was noted at the date 
under review in metallic ore mining, communi- 
cations, building and highway construction, 
hotels and restaurants and wholesale trade. 
On the other hand, retail trade, railway con- 
struction and maintenance, steam railway op- 
eration, coal-mining and manufacturing were 
slacker. Within the last-named, the greatest 
losses were of a seasonal character in textiles 
and iron and steel, while improvement was 
indicated in the food, leather, electric light and 
power and some other groups. 

As already stated, the unadjusted employ- 
ment index, calculated on the 1926 average 
as 100, stood at 120-0 at the beginning of 
August, 1937, compared with 119-1 at July 1, 
while at August 1 in the sixteen preceding 


years, the crude index was as follows: 1936, 
105-6; 1935, 101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1933, 87-1; 
1932, 86:3; 1981, 105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 


12738; 1928; 119-3; 1924; "110-5, 1926, 105-5; 
1925, 97-5; 1924, 95-8; 1923, 101-4; 1922, 94-2 
and 1921, 90-0. 

For August 1, 1936, 9,795 firms had reported 
an aggregate payroll of 998,564 persons, while 
in the preceding month they had had 988,838 
employees. The gain then had occurred mainly 
in manufacturing, mining, construction and 
maintenance and transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
Activity increased in Prince Edward Island, 
New Brunswick, Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta; there were reductions in personnel 
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in Nova Scotia and Manitoba, while the situa- 
tion in Ontario and British Columbia showed 
no general change from July 1. Employment 
in each of the economic areas was in greater 
volume than at the same date in any of the 
last five years. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 726 firms in the Maritime Provinces 
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shipping, highway and railway construction 
were slacker. The manufacturing group showed 
no general change; pulp and paper mills re- 
ported small increases, but fish-canneries were 
seasonally slacker. The general index, at 134-3, 
was over twenty points higher than at the 
same date in 1986, when general-improvement 
had been indicated; it was also higher than 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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employing 97,043 persons, or 907 fewer than 
in the preceding month. Coal-mining, com- 
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1936 1937 


at the beginning of August in any other year 
since 1930. The following shows indexes for 


munications, building, services and trade each of the Maritimes in the last three 
showed moderate improvement, while logging, months:— 
Index Numbers (1926=100) 
Relative Aug. 1, July 1, June l, 
Provinces Weight 1937 1937 1937 
Prince Edward Islan 1-6 82-5 79-7 82-0 
mvovai Scotia Fe". eens & 52° 1 131-5 138-3 124-3~ 
New: Brunswielk., iia disee ar ae me 46-3 140-8 136-1 121-4 
Maritimes a 100-0 134°3 135-8 122-0 


The 691 employers reporting for August 1, 
1936, had 81,675 persons on their payrolls, an 
increase of almost 1,600 over July 1 of last 
year. 


Quebec—Further improvement was shown 
in Quebec, according to returns from 2,460 
establishments with 336,324 workers, as against 
328,738 at July 1. The level of employment 
was decidedly higher than at August 1, 1936, 


when a moderate reduction in personnel had 
been noted, and the index stood at 101-3, 
as compared with 120-8 at the latest date. 
Logging, mining, shipping, building and high- 
way construction and hotels and restaurants 
reported increased employment at the begin- 
ning of August; in manufacturing there was a 
slight gain on the whole, due to greater activ- 
ity in leather, lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
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electric light and power and electric apparatus 
plants, while textile, iron and steel and some 
other divisions were slacker, the losses being 
partly seasonal in character. Retail trade also 
reported midsummer dullness. 

For August 1 of last year, 2,312 employers 
had reported 280,344 workers, as compared with 
280,973 at July 1. Manufacturing and a few 
other industries had shown curtailment. 

Ontario—Industrial employment in this 
province showed little general change at August 
1, when the 4,559 co-operating firms had 
475,754 employees, or 52 more than at July 1. 
The tendency at August 1 has been upward 
in six and downward in ten of the preceding 
years for which data are available, the average 
midsummer change being a slight decline. At 
the date under review, there were advances in 
mining, communications, services and building 
and highway construction, those in the last- 
named being considerable. On the other hand, 
manufacturing as a whole, logging, retail trade 
and railway construction were slacker; within 
the group of factory employment, ircn and 
steel reported pronounced seasonal curtailment, 
and there were smaller losses in food, pulp and 
paper, textile and chemical factories, while 
leather, rubber and electric light and power 





over the preceding month, but the index num- 
ber then was many points lower, standing at 
107-1, as compared with 122-2 at the latest 
date. Returns had been tabulated for the 
beginning of August of last year from 4,317 
employers with 413,724 persons on their pay- 
rolls, a number rather larger than in the pre- 
ceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—The situation in the 
Prairie Provinces as a whole continued to 
improve; the 1,476 establishments furnishing 
data had 134,646 workers, as compared with 
132,683 at the beginning of July. There were 
gains in communications, hotels, and restaur- 
ants, building and highway construction, those 
on roadwork being extensive. On the other 
hand, employment in manufacturing was 
slacker, the losses in the iron and steel group 
being considerable; logging, coal-mining and 
railway construction also released workers. 
The level of employment was rather higher 
than at August 1 of last year, the latest index 
standing at 105-6 compared with 103-9 at the 
same date in 1936, when a total of 1,428 firms 
had reported an aggregate staff of 131,706 
persons, compared with 129,260 at July 1, 1936. 
The following shows index numbers for each 


plants showed rather greater activity. Em- of the Prairie Provinces in the last three 
ployment at August 1, 1936, had increased months:— 
Index Numbers (1926=100) 
Relative Aug. |, July 1, une 1, 
Provinces Weight 1937 1937 1937 
Manitoba .. hie 45-0 99-0 100°3 97-4 
Saskatchewan .. 2ae3 118-8 110-2 103°9 
ANpeEiay «pans Sb sel. 107-1 105-7 99°4 
Preivies ret; ttre 100-0 105-6 104-0 99-3 





British Columbia—The situation in British 
Columbia at August 1 was practically un- 
changed from July 1; manufacturing, trans- 
portation, services and trade showed height- 
ened activity, while there was little general 
change in mining. Within the manufacturing 
division, the greatest gains occurred in fish 
and fruit and vegetable canneries, where they 
were of a seasonal character. Returns were 
compiled from 1,099 firms employing 99,342 
persons, or 51 fewer than in the preceding 
month. An increase had been indicated at 
the beginning of August of last year, but the 
index was then decidedly lower than at the 
latest date, when it was also higher than at 
August 1 in any of the preceding six years. 
The 1,047 employers co-operating at that date 
in 1936 had reported 91,115 on their payrolls, 
as against 88,333 in the preceding month. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Kmployment increased in Quebec City, Ham- 
ilton and Vancouver, while in Montreal, To- 


ronto, Ottawa, Windsor and Winnipeg, curtail- 
ment was indicated. The situation in each of 
these centres was more favourable than at 
August 1 in any of the last five years. 


Montreal.—There was a decline in Montreal 
at the date under review, for which the 1,410 
co-operating firms reported a combined pay- 
roil of 158,002 men and women, or 560 fewer 
than at July 1. Manufacturing, steam railway 
operation and retail trade showed contractions, 
while shipping and construction afforded 
greater employment. Within the manufactur- 
ing group, textiles were seasonally dull, and 
there were also losses in rubber and iron and 
steel plants, while leather, vegetable food, 
tobacco and beverage, electrical apparatus and 
some other factories reported improvement. 
Activity was greater than at August 1, 1936, 
when a larger decrease had been indicated by 
the 1,840 establishments furnishing data, whose 
staffs aggregated 138,226. 


Quebec—Moderate improvement was re- 
ported in Quebec City, mainly in construction, 
transportation, trade and services, while manu- 
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facturing was rather quieter. Statements were 
received from 179 concerns having 14,503 
workers on their payrolls, compared with 
14,194 in the preceding month. A _ similar 
gain had been made at August 1 of a year ago, 
but employment was then in smaller volume, 
according to information which had been tabu- 
lated from 168 employers of 12,844 workers. 


Toronto.—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Toronto, according to data from 1,547 
firms employing 134.113 persons, or 2,178 fewer 
than at the beginning of July. The decline 
was largely seasonal, employment having been 
reduced at August 1 in twelve of the fifteen 
preceding years for which statistics are avail- 
able; the contraction this year was much 
greater than at the same date in 1936, also 
exceeding the average loss at August 1 in the 
period, 1922-1936. However, the index was 
higher than at the beginning of August in any 
of the years since 1930. Munufacturing 
showed a decline as compared with July 1, 
1937, there being reductions in food, iron and 
steel, electrical apparatus and some other 
factories. Trade was affected by midsummer 
dullness, and the service and transportation 
divisions also released help, while building 
construction showed improvement. For 
August 1, 1936, 1,466 concerns had reported a 
combined working force of 125,094 men and 
women. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa declined, 
288 persons being released from the staffs of 
the 205 co-operating employers, who had 14,959 
workers at August 1. There were moderate 
reductions in manufacturing, notably of pulp 
and paper products, and in road construction 
and trade. Employment at the beginning of 
August, 19386, had also decreased, but tiie index 
then was rather lower; 191 establishments had 
reported for August 1 of last year, their pay- 
rolls including 14,099 employees. 


Hamilton—There were further moderate in- 
creases in employment in Hamilton, where 290 
firms reported 37,959 men and women on their 
pay lists, as against 37,502 in their last return. 
Manufacturing showed an increase, mainly in 
electrical apparatus and iron and steel products, 
while foed factories were temporarily siacker. 
Other industries reported little general change. 
Employment was much more active taan at 
the same date of last year, when a smaller 
advance had been recorded by the 281 co- 
operating employers, whose staffs had aggre- 
gated 32,065. 

Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was seasonally downward; statistics 
were received from 179 firms employing 18,428 
workers, or 2,025 fewer than at July 1. Auto- 
mobile and other iron and steel works re- 
ported reduced employment during the holi- 


day season, while food and some other manu- . 


facturing establishments and trade showed 
rather greater activity. A moderate increase 
had been indicated at August 1, 1936, as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but the index 
then was many points lower than at the date 
under review. A combined payroll of 15,684 
men and women was reported by the 172 em- 
ployers furnishing information for August 1 
of last year. 

Winnipeg—A decline was recorded in Win- 
nipeg, according to 487 firms who had 41,905 
employees, as compared with 42,642 at the 
beginning of July. Curtailment was noted in 
manufacturing, mainly in the iron and steel 
division, while the changes, on the whole, in 
other industries were slight. A favourable 
movement had been in evidence at the same 
date of last year, when 476 establishments had 
reported 40,256 workers. However, employ- 
ment was then at a rather lower level than 
at the date under review. 


Vancouver—IiIn Vancouver, transportation 
and construction afforded greater employment, 
there being only small changes in the remain- 
ing industries. Returns were compiled from 
450 employers with 37,868 persons on their 
staffs, as compared with 37,050 in the preceding 
month. A larger gain had been indicated at 
August 1, 1936, by the 483 co-operating firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 35,048; the index 
number then, at 109-2, was several points 
lower than at the latest date, when it stood 
at. 117-3. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—For the first time since 
the beginning of January, there was at August 
1 a slowing-up in activity in manufacturing 
establishments, 5,998 of which reported 599,986 
operatives on their payrolls, as compared with 
605,027 at July 1. This was due to a consider- 
able extent to shutdowns for vacations, the 
loss occurring largely in Ontario where ad- 
vantage was taken of the civic holiday week- 
end for that purpose. The crude index of 
employment stood at 118-1 at August 1, when 
with the exception of July 1, 1937, it was higher 
than at any other date since October i, 1929; 
in the preceding month the index iad been 
119-0. It is interesting to note that since 
the opening of the year there has been an 
increase of 15:3 per cent in factory employ- 
ment, an expansion that exceeds the average 
gain of 11-6 per cent between January 1 and 
August 1 in the experience of the years, 1921- 
1936. 

On the average, employment in manufactur- 
ing at August 1 in the last sixteen years has 
shown a very slight advance. After correction 
for seasonal movement, the index. therefore 
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declined from 115-9 at July 1, 1937, to 114-8 
at the beginning of August; in these last two 
months the seasonally-adjusted indexes have 
been higher than at any other date since 
January 1, 1930. 


Increased activity was indicated at the date 
under review in the leather, animal and 
vegetable food, tobacco and beverage, electric 
light and power, electrical apparatus and 
mineral product industries; the seasonal gains 
in fruit and vegetable canning were most ex- 
tensive. On the other hand, large declines 
took place in textile and iron and steel plants, 
where they were seasonal in character, and 
there were also losses in lumber, chemical and 
some other factories. 


The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at the beginning of August in the 
years for which data are available: 1987, 
118-1: 1936, 104-9; 1935, 99-8; 1934, 94-2; 
1933, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 110-2; 
1929.° 121°6+ 1928, 115*2; 91927, 107-0; 91926, 
103-6; 1925, 95-8; 1924, 93-3; 1923, 101-2; 
1922, 92-9 and 1921, 88-0. 


Ammal Products—Fish canneries registered 
gains, which though smaller than those re- 
corded at August 1, 1936, nevertheless resulted 
in a large increase over July 1, 1937, in the 
animal food group as a whole. Statistics were 
received from 323 firms employing 28,045 
workers at August 1, as compared with 27,529 
in the preceding month. The trend at 
August 1 in other years for which data are 
available has frequently been downward; the 
latest index at 144-7, was very slightly higher 
than at the begining of August in 1936, being 
also higher than at the same date in any other 
year since 1920. 


Leather and Products—Expansion was shown 
in employment in the leather group, 638 per- 
sons being added to the staffs of the 299 co- 
operating manufacturers, who employed 23,845 
at August 1. Much of the improvement oc- 
curred in shoe factories in Quebec and Ontario. 
A smaller gain had been reported by the firms 
making returns for the same date a year ago, 
when the index of employment was several 
points lower. 


Taste I.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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102-4 83-7 90-5 96-8 85-4 
105:5 86-1 96-7 100-8 88-6 
109-8 97-1 103-4 103-6 95-2 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
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140-9 114-7 115-7 126-2 115-8 
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90-1 94-4 86-9 90-1 81-4 
93-0 84-8 86-6 90-5 87-3 
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101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-2 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120:8 122-2 105-6 116-9 

8-5 29-4 41-6 11-8 8-7 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the tota] 
number of all employees reported in "Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Lumber and Products—Rough and dressed 
lumber mills were somewhat slacker, and there 
was also a decrease in wooden vehicle fac- 
tories, while the furniture and some other 
divisions reported moderate improvement. The 
lumber manufacturing industry as a whole 
registered its first decline since the opening 
of the year: the payrolls of the 891 firms 
furnishing data aggregated 52,755 operatives, 
as against 53,165 in their last report. There 
were increases in Quebec, but the tendency in 
Ontario and British Columbia was downward 
Activity in the group as a whole was much 
greater than at August 1, 1936, although a 
gain had then been recorded over the pre- 
ceding month. 


Musical Instruments-—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument factories was better than at 
July 1, being also at a higher level than in the 
corresponding month of last year. Statements 
were received from 35 manufacturers who had 
enlarged their payrolls by 40 persons to 1,649 
at August 1, 1937. 

Plant Products, Edible -—Important additions 
to staffs were registered in fruit and vegetable 
canneries and in the sugar and syrup division; 


487 employers reported 37,315 workers, or 
2,327 more than at the beginning of July. The 
increase took place largely in Quebec, Alberta 
and British Columbia. Employment was in 
greater volume than at August 1, 1986, when 
a similar advance had been indicated. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Fulp and paper 
mills reported considerably heightened activity, 
but there was a moderate falling-off in paper 
products and in printing and publishing. Sta- 
tistics were received from 616 manufacturers 
whose payrolls were increased by 94 employees 
to 69,381 at August 1. There were advances 
in New Brunswick and Quebec, while elsewhere 
the situation was unchanged, or a downward 
tendency was in evidence. A rather larger gain 
had been noted in the corresponding month 
last summer, but the index was then IlIcwer, 
standing at 104-3, as compared with 113-8 at 
August 1, 1937. 

Rubber Products—-Little change, on the 
whole, took place in rubber works, 55 of which 
had 13,903 persons on their payrolls, com- 
pared with 138,914 at July 1. Improvement in 
Quebec was offset by curtailment in Ontario. 
A general increase had been noted at the be- 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AvERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The “Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ginning of August of a year ago; however, the 
level of employment was then decidedly lower. 

Textile Products—Most divisions ot the tex- 
tile group showed seasonal curtailment, that 
in garment and personal furnishings plants 
being most marked; however, there were also 
losses on a smaller scale in cotton, hosiery and 
knitting and miscellaneous textile factories. 
The 1,098 co-operating manufacturers em- 
ployed 106,670 persons, as compared with 
108,863 at July 1. Most of the reduction was 
in Quebec and Ontario. Rather smaller de- 
creases had been noted at the beginning of 
August, 1936, but the index then stood at 113-7, 
compared with 123-6 at the date under review. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—Data 
were received from 186 establishments in these 
industries, whose payrolls, aggregating 17,026 
at August 1, showed an increase of 239 over 
July 1. There were small gains in beverage 
and tobacco factories. The index at the same 
date last year was several points lower than 
at the date under review, despite the fact 


Chemicals and Allied Products—A contrac- 
tion was reported in chemical plants at the 
beginning of August, 222 persons having been 
released since the preceding month from the 
payrolls of the 206 co-operating manufacturers, 
who employed 12,542 workers. The index was 
higher by between thirteen and fourteen points 
than at August 1, 1936, when a smauller re- 
duction had been indicated. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A slight 
increase was noted in the building material 
industries, according to 209 employers with 
11,829 workers, or 80 more than in their last 
report. Employment was in decidedly greatar 
volume than at the same date last summer, 
when little general change had occurred. 


Electric Light and Power—Considerable 
improvement was noted in electric current 
works, 96 of which reported 16,294 employees, 
compared with 15,671 at July 1. The index 
number at the date under review was several 
points higher than at August 1, 1936, when 
there had been a rather smaller gain. 

Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elzc- 
trical apparatus plants continued to advance; 


Taste IIT.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Notr.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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at the beginning of August, 125 of these em- 
ployed 20,507 operatives, or 353 more thar in 
the preceding month. The situation was better 
than at August 1 of last year, a redueticn 
having then been indicated. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled and. 
forged, machinery, iron and steel fabrication 
and some other factories reported improve- 
ment, while land vehicle, agricultural imple- 
ment, wire, heating appliance and foundry 
and machine shops showed declines, those in 
automobile factories being most pronounced. 
A combined labour force of 187,821 persons 
was indicated by the 875 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 144,840 at July 1. Firms in 
Ontario recorded the largest losses, but the 
trend was also downward in New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta. A smaller 
loss had been noted at the beginning of 
August in 1936; the index then, however, was 
some twenty points lower than at the date 
under review. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—For the first 
time in 1937, a decrease was reported in this 
group, according to the 173 firms furnishing 
data, who employed 25,602 workers at 
August 1, compared with 25,713 in the pre- 
ceding month. Most of the shrinkage occurred 
in the aluminum division. Employment was 
in much greater volume than at August 1 of 
a year ago, although heightened activity had 
then been indicated as compared with the 
preceding month, 


Mineral Products.—Statistics tabulated from 
145 manufacturers of mineral products showed 
that they employed 15,827 workers, or 183 
more than in their last report. The index was 
decidedly higher than at the same date in 
1936, when there had also been an increase. 


Logging 
Seasonal dullness affected employment in 
logging camps in most provinces, although ac- 
tivity advanced in Quebec. Statements were 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 
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Wobaccossseii.. see! Aire we So Beas -7 102-1 100-2 100-9 103-3 101-2 105-1 106-3 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 7 155-7 154-1 143-8 135-4 124-3 115-9 tse 
Wood distillates and extracts........ oa | 149-2 146-0 131-6 101-2 116-1 95-9 67-1 
Chemicals and allied products....... 1-1 151-9 154-6 138-3 128-7 117-6 111-6 105-9 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-0 102-1 101-5 88-4 83-6 76-5 63-8 Tile 
Electric light and power............. 1-4 129-2 124-0 122-3 115-4 113-9 11 37 116-9 
SJlectricabapparatus):%... 68.2 5e6: 1-8 151-8 149-2 120-8 118-6 103-7 87-4 105-7 
Iron and steel products.............. 12-1 105-7 111-1 85-5 81-0 73°7 63-0 64-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 144-9 142-8 107-3 100-6 88-3 66-9 54-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 12 134-3 133-2 106-9 92-6 81-9 65-4 72-5 
Agricultural implements........... 6 73-9 76-6 51-6 59-1 39-4 35-2 23-4 
Wand -vehicles®.: ise ee 4.9 91-8 102-6 78:8 77°6 74-0 66-4 69-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 1-6 125-1 160-3 99-5 109-2 99-2 73°3 2-5 
Steel shipbuildings and repairing. . 2 75°8 82-2 67-4 62-5 47-5 43-2 69-8 
Heating appliances................ “5 128-2 133-0 112-8 99-6 89-2 71-0 64-3 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 8 134-1 130-0 90-1 76°3 65-5 49-3 61-6 
Foundry and machineshop products +5 116-2 123-4 93-2 87-2 80-1 62-3 71-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 111-5 111-9 89-8 80-9 76-8 67-8 67-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-2 160-6 161-3 137-3 122-3 110-2 89-5 78-3 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-4 157°3 155-5 143-6 140-3 137- 1257 120-6 
Miscellancous.:. .. tt. 20224. eek 6 143-3 144-8 133-1 119-3 114-8 96-3 97-2 





1 The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the porportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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tabulated from 334 firms throughout, the Do- 
minion, employing 35,595 persons, or 109 fewer 
than in the preceding month. Much greater 
losses had been reported at August 1, 1936, and 
the index then stood at 85:0, as compared with 
124-7 at the date under review; the latter 
index is higher than at the begining of August 
in other years for which data are available. 


Mining 

Coal—There was a decrease of 280 in the 
staffs of the 102 operators furnishing returns, 
bringing them to 22,273 at August 1, 1937. 
Improvement was indicated in the Eastern 
coal-fields, but there were losses in Alberta. 
A gain had been registered at the same date 
of last year, when the index was slightly 
higher. 


Metallic Ores—A further advance was re- 
corded in metallic ore mines, whose employ- 
ment was decidedly more active than at the 
beginning of August of last year. Returns were 
received from 224 firms with 38,674 workers, 
as compared with 38,276 in their last report. 
An upward trend was shown in Quebec, Ontario 
and Manitoba. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal). — 
Little general change was noted in this division, 
in which 88 employers reported 10,095 persons 
on their payrolls at the beginning of August. 
Employment was at a much higher level than 
in the same month last summer, or indeed, 
than in August of any other year since 1929. 


Communications 


There was an increase in the personnel of 
telephone and telegraph companies at August 
1; the communication firms co-operating 
with the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had 
24,003 employees, as against 23,501 in the 
preceding month. The number engaged in 
this group was greater than at August 1 of a 
year ago, when a similar gain had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railway and Cartage—A siight ad- 
vance was registered in this division, according 
to data received from 245 employers with 
27,163 workers, as against 27,105 at July 1. A 
large increase had been recorded at August 1, 
1936, when the index was practically the same. 


Steam Railway Operation—The trend of 
employment in steam railway operation was 
unfavourable in Quebec and the Prairie 
Provinces, while elsewhere the changes were 
small; the 99 companies and divisional super- 


intendents furnishing data throughout the 

Dominion reported 61,808 employes, compared 
with 62,117 in their last report. Marked im- 
provement had occurred at the same date in 
1936, but the index then, at 77-8, was prac-. 
tically the same as that of 77-7 at the latest 
date. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Statements were 
tabulated from 112 companies in this group, 
employing 18,159 workers, or 96 fewer than at 
July 1, 1937. There were gains in Quebec and 
British Columbia, but the tendency was down- 
ward in the Maritime Provinces. A similar 
sight decline on the whole had been noted at 
the beginning of August a year ago, when em- 
ployment in shipping was not quite so active. 


Censtruction and Maintenance 


Building —Considerable increases were again 
reported in building construction, 772 contrac- 
tors adding 3,136 persons to their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 31,542 at the beginning of August. 
There were advances in most of the provinces, 
but those in Quebec and Ontario wece most 
pronounced. Employment was decidedly 
brisker than in the same month of 1936, when 
the improvement indicated was on a smaller 
scale. 


Highway—The number engaged on highway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. Data were received 
from 390 employers with 100,910 workers on 
their payrolls, as compared with 88,300 at the 
beginning of July. A much smaller gain had 
been noted at August 1, 1986, and employment. 
on road work was then in less volume. 


Raidway—Curtailment was recorded in this 
group at August 1, 1937, when 39 companies 
and divisional superintendents reported that 
they had 33,810 men on their staffs, compared 
with 35,998 in the preceding month. There 
were decreases in most provinces, those in the 
Prairies being greatest. The index number 
was many points lower than at the beginning 
of August of a year ago, when a general in- 
crease had been noted. 


Services 


There were continued gains in the service 
group, mainly in hotels and restaurants; 477 
firms employed 30,895 persons, compared with 
29,978 at the beginning of July. Similar im- 
provement had been recorded at August 1, 
1936, but the level of employment was then 
lower. 
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Trade 

Retail stores showed a seasonal falling-off in 
employment, but that in wholesale houses 
was more active, according to 1,857 trading 
establishments, which employed 108,196 
workers, as compared with 109,170 at July 1. 
Ontario reported most of the decline in the 
trade group as a whole. Smaller seasonal 
losses had occurred at the beginning of August 
last year, but the index then was several points 
lower. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons 
who are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 


volving a membership of 203,375 persons. Of 
these, 18,093 were registered as out of work 
on the last day of the month, a percentage 
of 8-9 as compared with 10°4 per cent of 
inactivity in June. Improvement in greater 
measure was manifest from July, 1936, when 
12-5 per cent of the members reported were 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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cluded from these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 


‘stood that such figures have reference only to 


the organizations reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of July was more favourable than in the 
preceding month, as evident from the reports 
furnished by 1,811 labour organizations in- 








unemployed. Quebec and Ontario unions each 
showed gains in available work of over 2 per 
cent from June, the garment trades, parti- 
cularly in the latter province, reflecting a con- 
siderably greater volume of activity, while in 
Quebec the metal trades also contributed 
substantially to the employment rise recorded. 
Increases in activity of lesser importance were 
evident among Nova Scotia and British Co- 
lumbia unions. Some falling off in employ- 
ment however, was manifest by New Bruns- 
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wick, Manitoba and Alberta members, and in 
Saskatchewan little variation was apparent in 
the level of activity from June, though the 
tendency was adverse. When contrasted with 
the returns for July of last year, noteworthy 
gains in employment were recorded during 
the month reviewed by Quebec and Ontario 
members, which were of a rather general 
nature. In British Columbia, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Manitoba also, heightened 
activity was apparent. Alberta members, 
mainly on account of slackness in the coal 
mines of the province, showed moderate em- 
ployment recessions. In Saskatchewan, how- 
cver, the percentage of idleness remained 
identical with that of the corresponding 
month last year. 

Each month the reports on unemployment 
among trade union members in the largest city 
in each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. 
During July, both Montreal and Toronto 
unions showed increases in employment of 
over 6 per cent from June, while in St. John 
and Vancouver the trend was but fractionally 
upward. On the contrary, Winnipeg, Edmon- 
ton, Regina and Halifax unions suffered losses 
in activity, which were not of particular im- 
portance in any one city. Contrasted with 
the returns for July, 1936, St. John members 
were considerably busier during the month 
reviewed, and in Montreal and Toronto also, 


conditions were substantially improved. Van-: 


couver members showed more moderate em- 
ployment expansion and in Halifax, Winnipeg 
and Regina activity increased by less than 
one per cent. Edmonton was the only city 
to indicate a less favourable tendency from 
July last year, though the variation noted 
was quite slight. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1931, to date. The 
curve during July followed a slightly down- 
ward course from that of the previous month 
denoting a better volume of available work. 
In this trend the curve paralelled its course 
of the corresponding month a year ago, though 
the level reached at the close of the month 
under survey was below that of July, 1936. 
Employment in the manufacturing industries 
was in greater prevalence during July than in 
the preceding month according to the reports 
compiled from 517 labour organizations, .with 
a total of 73,581 members. Of these, 6,319 or 
a percentage of 8-6 were without employment 
at the end of the month in contrast with a 
percentage of 11-9 in June. The situation also 
showed improvement from July last year, 
when 11-2 per cent of unemployment was re- 
corded. The garment trades, which in June 
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had indicated considerable quietness, regis- 
tered pronounced employment recovery during 
July, particularly in the Ontario establish- 
ments. Among leather, iron and steel, and 
glass workers, metal polishers and general 
labourers, gains on a moderate scale occurred, 
printing tradesmen, cigar and tobacco, and 
brewery workers showing but slight employ- 
ment advances. A considerable drop in acti- 
vity from June, however, was noted by hat, 
cap and glove, and textile and carpet workers, 
paper makers and meat cutters and butchers, 
while employment for wood workers, and 
bakers and confectioners eased off slightly. 
Among jewellery workers an unchanged situa- 
tion was manifest from June. In contrasting 
with the reports for July, 1936, garment and 
jewellery workers, metal polishers, general 
labourers and leather workers were much 
better engaged during the month reviewed, 
and more moderate expansion was apparent 
among wood, iron and steel, and cigar and 
tobacco workers, and bakers and confectioners. 
The tendency was also slightly better for 
printing tradesmen, and brewery workers. Ex- 
tensive employment losses, however, were re- 
flected by hat, cap and glove workers, meat 
cutters and butchers, glass workers and paper 
makers from July a year ago. Among textile 
and carpet workers there was slight employ- 
ment cessation. 

The situation in the coal mining industry 
during July showed little variation from the 
previous month, unemployment standing at 
15-0 per cent as contrasted with a percentage 
of 14-1 in June. The percentage for the 
month reviewed was based on the reports re- 
ceived from 49 unions, involving a member- 
ship of 17,315 persons, 2,592 of whom were 
idle at the end of the month. Activity for 
Alberta and British Columbia miners eased 
off slightly from June, while in Nova Scotia a 
better employment tendency was _ noted, 
though the change was yuite small. Con- 
ditions in coal mining as a whole, were some- 
what less favourable than in July last year, 
when 12-4 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Inactivity in the Alberta mines was an im- 
portant factor in this downward employment 
movement noted during the month reviewed, 
though in Nova Scotia there was a slight 
lessening in the volume of work afforded. 
British Columbia members, however, indi- 
cated a much better level of employment 
than in July last year. 

The building and construction trades, with 
199 associations reporting for July, a member- 
ship of 21,869 persons, showed that 4,890, or a 
percentage of 22:4 were without employment 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 24-6 in June and 37-4 in July, 
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1936. Decided employment. advancement from 
June was recorded by tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, while granite 
and stone cutters, and plumbers and steam- 
fitters showed but slight gains in the volume 
of work available. Hod carriers and building 
labourers, however, were considerably slacker 
than in June, and among carpenters and 
joiners moderate curtailment of employment 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








el 8 
Sea. q qd 
cM) & A 
Month aS ie | 8 | 5 
EG | igh POE Me Os be = 
CO oma ee Po cea ae a AR IB) Wl = 
sole ls || e)2) 8/2] 3 
ZIi2Z2/@/é6lelalalals 
Average 1919..... 3-1] 2-0} 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2] 2-0] 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920..... 1-8} 2-0} 7-2] 3-4] 3-1) 3-2] 2-8]11-2} 4-9 
Average 1921..... 11-3] 8-5/16-6] 9-7] 8-5) 7-8) 7-8]/23-5|12-7 
Average 1922..... 7-1) 4-3) 8-6] 5-0} 8-9) 5-4) 6-1]12-4] 7-1 
Average 1923..... 3-0) 2-0] 6-7] 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0) 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924..... 5-1} 4-0)10-9] 6-1] 6-5} 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925..... 5-0} 3-6110-9| 5-5] 5-1] 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-0 
Average 1926..... 7-8} 2-1) 6-8} 4-2) 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5] 5-1 
Average 1927..... 3-7] 1-9} 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1) 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928..... 4-0) 1-2} 6-1] 3-5] 4-2] 3-0} 4-2) 5-1) 4-5 
Average 1929..... 4-0) 1-6} 7-7) 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4] 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930..... 5:4] 3-7/14-0)10-4) 9-6/10-6]13-3]11-6]11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5) 9-2)19-3)17-2}15-7]15-6]19-4]17-6]16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6)14-4/26-4/23-7/20-0)15-8)22-6/21-6122-0 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13 -0}25-2)24-4/20-3]17-2/21-7/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7) 7-9}22-8118-1]17-7)13-2]17-8)20-2)18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9} 8-6}/20-9)14-3}12-6) 9-8]15-4]16-4/15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4}18-9)12-0)10-1) 9-6)12-0/11-9]13-2 
uly, HOO ieee tes 4-1] 1-5} 2-5) 1-5) 0-9] 2-8] 1-9] 5-8} 2-4 
July, 19200 0-1] 0-2} 2-9) 1-5} 1-3] 0-9] 1-4] 9-2] 2-3 
July, 192 acy. 12-2}10-9] 8-7) 7-8] 6-6] 4-9] 6-3]16-7| 9-1 
July, 1922 eae 2-0] 3-3] 5-5) 2-8] 5-5) 3-1] 5-0] 5-9] 4-1 
July, A O23 Riesies 2-5] 1-0) 4-4] 1-7] 3-1) 1-3} 5-8) 2-3) 2-9 
July, Oe, ie G 2-6] 3-6] 7-8] 4-6] 5-7) 5-5] 3-8] 3-8) 5-4 
July, 102 bree ce 2-2) 2-5} 6-4] 4-5) 3-4] 3-3] 9-6] 4-6] 5-2 
July, 1936) Seen 2-6) 2-0] 2-1) 1-6] 1-6] 0-6) 5-3] 4-0} 2-3 
July, MOD fi ceetere 1-2] 2-3] 5-2) 2-7} 2-3) 1-5} 1-8] 4-0) 3-3 
July, 1928 wae 1-5] -7| 2-6] 2-6} 1-8] 0-6] 4-5] 2-8) 2-5 
July, Oye ee 2-0] 0-8) 4-8] 2-2} 3-1) 1-8] 2-7] 2-7| 3-0 
July, 1930h a5 5-8] 2-5}11-5] 8-1) 8-4] 8-2)12-7| 8-8] 9-2 
July, HUBS leharee 7-2) 7-0)17-0)16-6]14-7/14-5/25-3)16-3]16-2 
July, 19322425 8-0)18-2)26-2)24-4/19-7/13-7/25-5)20-5)/21-8 
July, 1933.25 a: 12-2)11-0/26-0)22-9]19 -0)15-4/23-1]17-5)21-2 
July, 19340253 9-9) 6-2)24-1/16-3]16-1) 9-3/24-1/16-2]17-9 
uly, 1935... ... 8-1] 7-8}19-0}14-3}11-6) 7-5/23-2/12-6)15-1 
Aug., 1985.25.5 8-3} 8-1/18-3]13-3]10-7| 7-9}18-4]13-1)14-2 
Sept.,  1935..... 6:0) 8-7/20-4/10-4) 8-1] 6-2/13-7/14-0/13-0 
Oct., 1935..... 4-7) 8-6)21-5}11-3]10-2) 8-9] 7-9)13-4/13-3 
Nov., 1935..... 4-1) 8-9/21-0}11-3]10-4] 9-9} 9-4]13-4]13-3 
Dec.,, = a1935.26c< 7-8) 7-5/20-6]13-4/i3-1/11-6] 9-6)15-9)14-6 
Jan., 198674. 7-4] 6-7/19-3}14-0)13-4) 13-8) 13-3]16-0/14-8 
Feb., 193Gren. 7-2) 6-8}16-3/14-1)12-4)13-1]11-0)17-7|13-8 
March 1936..... 7-7) 6-6)19-3]12-7)12-5]11-0/17-5}14-9/14-5 
April., 1936..... 8-2) 8-0)21-2]13-2]11-8}10-2/18-0)12-5)15-1 
May, 1936 ce... 7-4) 8-7/19-6]15-0) 9-9) 7-7/15-7/11-6)14-8 
June, 1036 .0-6.. 6-7) 7-8}19-0]13-3] 8-4) 6-4/17-2}10-5)/13-9 
July, 1936804. 6-2} 6-8}19-2] 9-9] 8-3} 7-4/14-4] 9-7/12-5 
AUS ee LDS One 6-8} 7-7|16-7| 8-4] 7-8] 7-1/10-7| 8-3)10-8 
Sept., 1936..... 6-2} 8-0}17-1] 9-0) 8-0} 5-8] 9-5} 8-5)10-9 
Oct., 193600... 5-2} 8-0]18-3] 8-6] 8-2) 8-2] 5-9) 9-8}11-0 
Nov45 5 1936.2:.5 . 5-3} 7-8}19-0)11-9/10-0]10-6} 6-8/11-3)12-7 
Deciw “1036.02... 6-8} 6-2/20-9)13-8/10-9]/12-8) 6-4/12-7)14-3 
Jan., USB pegeae 8-2) 6-3/22-9]11-9] 8-4}11-4] 9-1/16-4]14-5 
Feb., 19372 Se =: 7-9} 5-0/21-3]11-4| 9-4/11-5) 9-5]14-1)13-7 
Marie © 193 he. .. 7-9) 4-2/18-9]10-9) 9-6/11-8]14-8] 9-4/12-9 
Aprile (1037 crs 2 8-2} 5-5)15-6} 8-6} 8-6/10-0)16-9) 7-4/11-1 
ay RY fepeee 8-4) 5-0)14-1| 6-2) 7-0} 8-0)15-8) 5-8) 9-5 
June, OS. yaunee 5-9} 4-7|15-3} 7-6] 5-7) 7-2/16-6} 8-0/10-4 
July, Sy eo 4-4) 5-8/13-2) 5-3) 7-1} 7-4|18-0} 6-9] 8-9 


was evident. Activity for electrical workers 
and steam shovelmen was also somewhat cur- 
tailed. A substantially better situation than 
in July, 1936, was apparent among steam 
shovelmen, bridge and structural iron workers, | 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, granite and stone cutters, plum- 
bers and steamfitters, and tile layers, lathers 
and roofers. Appreciable gains in activity were 
also shown by painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and advances on a smaller scale were 
registered by electrical workers. Hod carriers 
and building labourers were the only trades- 
men to report curtailment in work afforded, 
which was of rather noteworthy proportions. 

In the transportation industries there was a 
slight tendency toward increased employment 
manifest during July from both the preceding 
month and July, 1936. as indicated by the re- 
ports tabulated from 795 associations, including 
62,947 members. Of these, 2,917, or a per- 
centage of 4:6 were idle at the end of the 
month as compared with percentages of 5-2 in 
June and 6-3 in July, 1936. Steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns constituted over 76 per 
cent of the entire group membership reported, 
and street and electric railway employees 
showed a slight rise in work afforded in both 
comparisons. Among navigation workers, and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, there was some fall- 
ing off in activity from June, but improvement 
was reflected from July of last year. 

Retail shop clerks during July showed all 
their members busy as in June, while in July 
last year 4-7 per cent of unemployment was 
recorded. Reporting for July were 4 associa- 
tions of these workers, with a membership 
aggregate of 1,070 persons. 

Reports were tabulated at the close of July 
from 76 associations of civic employees, involv- 
ing 9,185 members, 49 or 0-5 per cent of whom 
were without work at the end of the month, 
contrasted with percentages of 0°8 in June, 
and 1-8 in July last year. 

The level of activity for workers in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trade remained much the 
same during July as in June, the 132 organiza- 
tions making returns, with 7,786 members, 
showing that 539 or 6-9 per cent were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, as com- 
pared with a percentage of 6-7 in June. Sta- 
tionary engineers and firemen, and unclassified 
workers showed a tendency toward increased 
employment from June, which was slightly 
more than counteracted by the recessions ap- 
parent among theatre and stage employees, 
and barbers. Hotel and restaurant employees 
indicated the same percentage of idleness as 
in June. The situation in the miscellaneous 
group of trades as a whole was moderately im- 
proved from July last year, when 10-2 per cent 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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of unemployment was recorded. In this com- 
parison stationary engineers and _ firemen 
showed rather noteworthy expansion during 
the month reviewed, and lesser gains were 
reflected by hotel and restaurant employees. 
Slightly increased work was afforded theatre 
and stage employees. Among unclassified 
workers and barbers, however, some slowing 
up in activity was apparent. 

Fishermen were much slacker during July 
than in either the preceding month or July last 
year, the 3 unions from which reports were 
received, with 621 members, showing an unem- 
ployment percentage of 16-1, contrasted with 
a percentage of 0:8 in both months used for 
comparative purposes. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
July, 1987, showed an increase of nearly 12 
per cent in the average daily placements when 
compared with June, 1937, and of over 33 per 
cent 1n comparison with the work effected 
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The 2 unions of lumber workers and loggers 
making returns for July, with 770 members, 
reflected an unemployment percentage of 1-7 
as compared with a percentage of 1:6 in 
June, and with 2-0 per cent of inactivity in 
July a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for July of each year from 1919 to 
1934 inclusive, and for each month from July, 
1935, to date. Table Il summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same 
months as in Table I. 


Reports for July, 1937 


clines, only, listed in trade and transportation. 
When compared with July a year ago, all in- 
dustrial divisions, except farming, in which a 
minor loss was shown, registered increased 
placements, a very large gain being effected in 
construction and maintenance, in which group 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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during the corresponding month a year ago. 
Noteworthy gains over last month were re- 
corded in construction and maintenance and 
farming, with a smaller one in mining; losses 
of moderate amount being shown in services, 
logging and manufacturing, with nominal de- 
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most of the relief placements were made. 
Other divisions which showed noteworthy in- 
creases were logging, services and manufactur- 
ing, with more moderate gains noted in trade 
and transportation, the advance in mining 
being quite small. 
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The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935, as _ repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications followed an upward 
trend during the first half of July, but de- 
clined slightly during the second half of the 
period under review. At its close, however, 
the levels reached were between 8 and 9 points 
above those attained at the end of the cor- 
responding month a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 65:3 
during the first half and 62-6 during the 
second half of July, 1937, in contrast with 
ratios of 58:8 and 53-8 during the correspond- 
ing periods in 1936. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 62:0 and 59-8, as compared 
with 55-9 and 50-8 during the corresponding 
month of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during July, 1937, was 1,521, 
as compared with a daily average of 1,149 
during the corresponding month a year ago 
and with 1,401 recorded daily in June, 1937. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,384, in comparison with 2,049 in July, 1936. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1937 averaged 2,189 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during July, 
1937, was 1,450, of which 1,080 were in regular 
employment and 370 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a_ total 
daily average of 1,300 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago aver- 
aged 1,088 daily, consisting of 729 in regular 
and 359 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1937 the offices 
of the Service referred 38,713 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 37,675 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 28,072, of which 23,528 wer2 
of men and 4,544 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 9,603. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 29,459 
for men and 10,073 for women, a total of 39,532, 
while applications for work numbered 61,963, 
of which 48,488 were from men and 13,475 from 
women, Reports for June, 1937, showed 36,411 
- positions available, 56,903 applications made 
and 33,794 placements effected, while in July, 
1936, there were recorded 29,851 vacancies, 
53,257 applications for work, and 28,271 place- 
ments in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date:— 


Placements 
Year — 
Regular Casual Totals 

De ee cae CRN a 3802, 723 112,046 414,769 
TOD Sarre. V), enn ee ere 334, 604 135, 724 470,328 
TO2ZOR tek eee Ty fee 260.747 137, 620 398,367 
LOS icascevoce oa 187,872 180.807 368, 679 
OOM Co nk eter abate 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
LOS Die CJ eee ue ene, Hostiad 198, 443 302,214 
POR O8 os.9s ca ee et he 170,576 181,521 352,097 
OSA, . fo ee eee 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
HORS: Spans lee eM ace 226,345 127,457 353, 802 

OS OM So ee PA SE 113,519 331, 450 
1937 (7 months)....... 145,998 60, 240 206, 238 


Nova Scotia 


During July, positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia called for 
nearly 15 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and over 100 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 16 per cent when compared 
with June and of over 102 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1936. All industrial groups 
participated in the increase in placements over 
July of last year, the most noteworthy gains 
being in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance, and services. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
53; logging 51; farming 79; mining 50; con- 
struction and maintenance 912 and services 392, 
of which 296 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 1,007 men and 106 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during July, were over 6 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
22 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. There was an increase also in 
placements of nearly 7 per cent when com- 
pared with June and of over 21 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1936. The only decline 
of importance in placements from July of 
last year was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance and the largest 
increases were in logging and services. Of the 
changes in other groups a small loss in manu- 
facturing was offset by a gain in trade and 
minor increases only were reported in farming 
and transportation. Industrial divisions in 


_which most of the placements were effected 


during the month were logging 243; construc- 
tion and maintenance 176 and services 647, 
of which 503 were of household workers. Place- 
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ments in regular employment numbered 448 
of men and 129 of women, 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during July called for 
nearly 6 per cent more workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 85 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. ‘There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 14 per cent when compared 
with June and of nearly 95 per cent in com- 
parison with July, 1936. With the exception 
of small declines in manufacturing, communi- 
cation and trade, all industrial groups showed 
improvement in placements over July of last 
year. The large increase for the province as 
a whole, however, was almost entirely due 
to gains under construction and maintenance, 
of which the majority were in the highway 
division of that group. Placements by indus- 
trial groups included manufacturing 186; 
logging 501; farming 2382; construction and 
maintenance 3,152 and services 2,321, of which 
1,906 were of household workers. There were 
4,300 men and 1,439 women placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 10 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Ontario during July, when 
compared with the preceding month, but an 
increase of over 20 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of 1936. Place- 
ments declined over 8 per cent in comparison 
with June, but were nearly 19 per cent higher 
than in July of last year. Substantial gains 
in placements in farming, services and manu- 
facturing over July, 1936, accounted for the 
large increase under this comparison for the 
province as a whole. Important advances were 
also reported in construction and maintenance, 
transportation and trade. The only note- 
worthy decline was in logging. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufacturing 
901; logging 972; farming 3,888; transportation 
186; construction and maintenance 5,239; 
trade 277 and services 4,022, of which 2,495 
were of househoid workers. During the month 
9,781 men and 1,561 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during July, was nearly 132 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and over 
30 per cent above the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements also showed an in- 
crease of over 101 per cent in comparison with 
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June and of nearly 39 per cent when compared 
with July, 1986. The gain in placements over 
July of last year was due to a substantial in- 
crease in relief placements in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, as a 
large gain in logging was more than offset by 
a loss in farming. Of the small changes in all 
other groups, those showing loss predomin- 
ated. Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were logging 372; farming 886; construction 
and maintenance 1,876 and services 554, of 
which 486 were of household workers. There 
were 3,113 men and 276 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of July, orders received 
at employment offices in Saskatchewan called 
for nearly 40 per cent more workers than in 
the preceding month and nearly 12 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements also showed an increase 
of nearly 43 per cent in comparison with June 
and of nearly 16 per cent when compared 
with July, 1986. As in Manitoba, relief work 
on highway construction accounted for the 
gain in placements over July of last year. 
This increase was largely offset by a reduction 
in farming. There was a decline also in ser- 
vices, but gains were reported in mining and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included farming 3386; mining 107; construc- 
tion and maintenance 1,772 and services 656, of 
which 4383 were of household workers. During 
the month 1,929 men and 3877 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during July, were 16 per cent better 
than in the preceding month, but nearly 11 
per cent less favourable than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was an 
increase in placements of over 15 per cent 
when compared with June, but a decrease of 
over 10 per cent in comparison with July, 1936. 
The only increase of importance in placements 
over July of last year was in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance. The 
gain in this group, however, was more than 
offset by declines in farming, logging and ser- 
vices. Small changes only were reported in 
all other groups. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were farming 454; construction and 
maintenance 830 and services 486, of which 366 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 1,409 of men 
and 312 of women. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1937 














Vacancies Applicants Regular 
|S $A place- 
Regis- Placed ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled |} tered | Referred | ——————\—]| Un- same 
during | atendof|| auring to placed period 
period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual | at end of 1936 
period 
Ee a oa SUMED See BOER i sete SE DON ee ee et ce PARE bey eerste se | Es Le als Meare Each acme Beat on a Ph yr afte | me 
NOVA SCOCIBS ccc cicciseuotte sclsie so erect els 1,623 45 1,651 1,578 1,113 463 1,826 398 
ality. Se WORN eR Re eae Sole es fa 932 37 964 878 693 185 1,141 215 
INewaG laszow sna ose eleieciese oly 406 38 402 415 359 54 278 158 
SVONOYite ce co cmia seme aierer a iayers cicin 285 0 285 285 61 224 407 25 
New Brunswick...........-2esseeeees 1,172 14 1,166 1,170 577 593 1,089 463 
Chathany Senin sts stnctie a anucters a1: 17 1 20 16 th 9 185 188 
MPECerICGON ook nests cette cies sie ae ore core 45 0 10 7 38 9 2246 34 
NI ONCTOM Eon chastrecls tleses Hats ame tnt 664 10 664 661 405 256 118 182 
Ste Jolneks ee 8 ie ale ccloks ale raetonets 446 3 472 446 127 319 560 59 
Quechee sas cre oes seein ie ere aes 7,486 1,248 12,404 75247 5,739 758 4,124 2,563 
COIGOUTIIT ed o.oo ate bee 380 0 1,114 380 372 8 270 243 
PET SARs, Tete latacale rotetot nant ciareiets aie eivtere 813 10 1,217 842 826 14 324 180 
Montrealeticstabatuwelee saree apaeeitetre 4,013 512 6, 887 8,819 2,763 522 2,775 1,170 
Por PAlired sayeve sees emcee sees cake 38 3 130 el 35 1 Bullies ato Meee 
KIUODOCK: PU aa Meteiatete sapelcnsiarlabeintoe a ets 1,251 545 U3 1,139 840 138 427 494 
ROU VAD yes Leite s Miclemisiatereto eteysteiarels etcetera 140 2 228 190 176 14 38 69 
Sherbrooke 483 88 712 510 447 28 213 213 
Three Rivers 368 88 343 330 280 25 24 194 
Ontario ts 65: Wess eles certan te dere 15,949 652 26,318 15,254 11,342 3,736 43,796 8,142 
Belleville 248 0 353 248 194 54 346 76 
Brantford 575 17 716 590 520 70 808 167 
Chatham 412 6 448 404 149 256 354 150 
Fort William 540 0 562 537 497 40 681 378 
Gaiiel p bie HOS ee Pees OR ie ie arora 110 59 206 144 72 11 782 63 
Hamilton 968 0 1,466 945 593 342 3,190 270 
TRONOTA a tan ae tee cin © chore tre istotawiets oer erete 431 0 446 431 366 OS) 1 OSS: lente eterctyne 
PRIno STON AOe a aea letter Sere cemie tie 783 21 771 752 699 53 278 861 
Kitchener; i. «cuits thesetienn \eebenceatte 268 9 363 262 179 76 751 131 
TIONGOUM a asd Seelam iis aia sie tecele os 734 46 1,026 799 619 146 1,460 481 
Niagaratials reer is Lae tata. stares 305 21 324 280 152 116 812 170 
INOEEDUIBS Yer ete. We ee eae ire inate ete 1,023 0 1,098 1,037 1,002 41 397 291 
OSTA ey aot see ete wets, eiato) arcteteta ote 860 0 532 361 102 259 1,185 56 
OLEaAwa ee eee t ies Men aee ee. me age 909 10 1,611 912 811 93 3,428 854 
Pembroke win etre G cess oes 278 0 379 258 188 70 52 197 
Peter DOrousn enn wee scenes Geers ol 319 12 333 291 263 28 764 213 
Port Anthuruses td bos. a ob china 1,015 83 753 696 650 46 471 607 
St Catharines 6a. .ceck ce ase ere ae 707 55 (BY 656 413 243 1,830 211 
Sta homae ss cy ae ange roe ans 176 5 210 173 105 68 167 80 
Sarnlamiaek chs pals tele cee eusee hers amiiecaen od 359 3 493 362 216 146 691 167 
Sault Stes Marion Meese ceca stereaates 319 58 439 266 188 7 241 149 
Stratford wes es hee es ae aes 293 0 380 286 265 21 2,059 130 
Suid wryas pari ecaies aang aera ere 336 0 906 339 281 58 683 383 
ALUMNUS £2, og cs aides s ace mene mene 615 15 1 21 562 370 192 888 316 
Toronto ecwiich aes Meee eG ss 3,189 204 9,708 2,987 2,008 931 14,986 1,446 
NVA ASOT Mis Ae el one ne artery sisias cians 677 28 937 676 440 236 5,904 5 
Manitoba... 3,571 51 6,292 3,761 35309 363 17,074 25289 
Brandon........: 178 29 203 148 137 11 527 222 
NVATINIDE Ses Meenas rust mtetaroearnie Gl sta aus eters 3,393 22 6,089 3,613 3,202 352 16,547 2,058 
Saskatchewan: (0%. 0.0.0. fes Ges « SoakF 3,034 68 3,474 3,005 25396 691 2,463 1,952 
EUSTON: stuck iccn ie kxtimenewee eis ae ane 257 2 293 247 245 2 46 16 
MOOSE UAW ich ce een aes Fee ree 309 26 539 304 196 100 657 328 
North Battleford). /2aen: aa 142 0 142 142 139 3 25 53 
Prince Abertay: damask ater Meee 603 11 609 587 519 68 126 279 
1 Rear RN A MR a MU Ae AM 812 10 873 824 758 66 886 596 
Saskatoon!) 6% seach. bee 6 ne hee 200 0 255 207 180 27 446 353 
Wilt Ounren tae rnc. scare icc ocean 123 5 131 121 105 16 150 108 
WEY DUI seston e tees 6 are aeons etme 131 4 162 127 88 39 19 79 
Workton: 2 eee, coc SARE 457 10 470 446 76 370 108 145 
ADCP Ga sdk ainec ae tcl Grea es elena 2,015 46 4,577 1,949 1,721 219 9,254 1,753 
Caleary iii Soe. Sl eed Se ee el 736 25 2,213 679 615 64 4,243 479 
Drumboller. 20% sik), ates ease te 61 0 314 61 ot 24 230 67 
UC IMONLOU Ee. 5 cckieis de eta nie 938 0 1,551 937 | 873 64 3,964 958 
Heth bridgeshtae seins fee ae ae 150 21 276 132 117 15 450 105 
Medicine Fat uvesn dente tee er ee 130 0 223 131 79 52 367 144 
British Columbia..................... 4,682 29 6,081 4,758 1,885 2,788 5,419 1,394 
Kamloops Stiaine rnc telane fahren 181 3 395 ‘0 175 42 94 
INSDAIIMNO Mea mast sa ieene ala eee 376 3 363 344 339 oO 141 346 
INGTSORIS RGAE, tales eccsat vile aeepritc ie a ae 217 0 261 219 165 54 2 21 
New Westminster.................6> 188 2 189 186 82 104 298 76 
Penticton syst wes Ase ee eee ee 111 6 178 109 42 67 87 23 
Prince. Georeey: ewes iesieeicoie aie eee 121 I 127 115 115 0 4 10 
PrincoMRupertedsese . Latetee tenes nee 107 0 9 107 67 40 65 83 
WANCOUVORS Abas reese Ler ois seis eae 2,564 14 3,305 2,660 652 1,944 4,040 538 
WICHOTIS et ret Aeterna © ete 817 0 1,165 817 248 569 719 203 
Canadat siete ot BI ee 39,532 2,183 61,963 38,713 28,072 9,603 85,045 18,945 
Moen eiehs Ape ae be oi Oa ok go 29,459 467 48,488 29,426 23,528 5,703 73,238 14,351 


CORDON Ae vs Shits sae ai we kts a.4 Ge eee 10,073 1,716 13,475 9, 287 4,544 3,900 11,807 4,594 
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BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was an increase of 32 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in British Columbia during July, 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 53 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Slightly 
higher percentages of gain were reported in 
placements under both comparisons. The im- 
provement in placements over July, 1936, was 
mainly due to a large increuse in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance, 
although bush placements were considerably 
higher. Smaller gains were also reported in 
farming and trade. There were moderate de- 
clines in mining and services and minor 
changes in all other groups. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
91; logging 356; farming 370; construction and 
maintenance 2,765 and services 929, of which 
541 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,541 men and 344 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1937, the Offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
28,072 placements in regular employment, 
14,048 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 797 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 637 travelling to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 160 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2.5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4.00, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service who 
may desire to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
July numbered 3 and were of bushmen 
despatched from Hull to the Pembroke zone. 
Offices in Ontario issued 539 certificates for 
reduced transportation during July, all to 
provincial centres. Of these, the Port Arthur 
office granted 367, of which 337 were to bush 
workers, 24 to construction employees, 3 to 
hotel employees, 2 to tractor operators and one 
to a mine labourer, proceeding to centres 
within the Port Arthur zone. For employment 
within their respective zones also, the Fort 
William office transferred 115 bush workers and 
the Sudbury office 39 bush workers. From 
North Bay 2 bushmen and one farm hand 
went to Timmins. one sawmill worker to Sud- 
bury and one bushman within the North Bay 
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zone. The North Bay zone was also the 
destination of 6 highway construction workers, 
and one stenographer travelling from Ottawa 
and of 4 bushmen conveyed from Toronto. 
The Hamilton office was instrumental in the 
despatch of 2 roofers to Windsor. In Manitoba 
182 persons took advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate 
during July, 25 of whom were destined to 
provincial situations and 157 to points outside 
the province. All of these travelled on cer- 
tificates secured at the Winnipeg office. Within 
the province one hotel cook journeyed to 
Brandon, and 11 farm hands, 5 highway con- 
struction workers, 3 mine workers, 2 construc- 
tion labourers, one carpenter, one line man 
and one sawmill labourer to various sections 
of the Winnipeg zone. Included in the 
transfers to other provinces were 144 bush 
workers, 3 cooks, one farm hand and one miner 
going to Port Arthur, 6 construction workers to 
Timmins, and one farm hand and one farm 
domestic to Estevan. The Jabour movement 
in Saskatchewan during July was provincial 
and comprised the transfer of 4 persons. Of 
these, 3 were teachers, 2 of whom were bound 
for North Battleford and one for Prince 
Albert, travelling on certificates granted by the 
Regina office. The one remaining was a farm 
hand shipped from Saskatoon to Yorkton. 
Benefiting by the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate in Alberta during July 
45 persons journeyed to centres within the 


‘province, all on certificates secured at Ed- 


monton. Of these, 44 were destined to em- 
ployment within the Edmonton zone, among 
whom were 16 mine workers, 6 sawmill workers, 
5 oil refinery workers, 4 cooks, 3 labourers, 2 
farm hands, 2 transportation employees, 2 
building construction workers, one engineer, 
one teamster, one mill hand and one maid. 
In addition one sawmill worker went to Leth- 
bridge. British Columbia offices effected the 
transfer of 24 persons during July to provincial 
employment. From Vancouver one sawmill 
engineer and one farm hand were despatched 
to Kamloops and 12 bushmen and 7 mine 
workers to points in the Vancouver zone. For 
employment within its own zone, the Prince 
Rupert office shipped 2 farm hands. The 
Penticton zone was the destination of one 
farm hand conveyed from Nelson. 

Of the 797 persons who were transported at 
the Employment Service reduced rate during 
July, 245 travelled by the Canadian National 
Railways, 528 by the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 18 by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, 
4 by the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
Railway and 2 by the Northern Alberta Rail- 
way. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During July, 1937 


The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in 58 cities during 
July stood at $5,397,422, a seasonal decline of 
$616,246 or 10-2 per cent as compared with the 
June, 1937, total of $6,013,668; however, there 
was an increase of $367,620 or 7°3 per cent 
in the more significant comparison with the 
July, 1986, aggregate of $5,029,802. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first seven months of the present year was 
$33,378,744; this was 42-9 per cent higher than 
the aggregate of $23,852,686 reported in the 
period January-July, 1936, being also decidedly 


greater than in the first seven months of any: 


other year since 1931. The cumulative total 
for the January-July period in each of the last 
six years has been very much lower than in 
earlier years of the record, being also consider- 
ably less than the seventeen-year average of 
$71,456,388. While the wholesale prices of 
building materials have recently advanced, the 
index for the first seven months of 1937 was 
also below the average for the years since 1919. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
‘for July, 1937, showing that they had issued 
-about 400 permits for dwellings valued at 
‘nearly $1,400,000, and some 2,000 permits for 
other buildings estimated at over $3,300,000. 
In the preceding month, authority was given 
for the erection of some 500 dwellings and 2,600 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $2,100,000 and $3,350,000, respectively. 

As compared with June, 1937, there was an 
increase of $286,097 or 169°3 per cent in Nova 
Scotia, and of $27,984 or 37-5 per cent in 
Saskatchewan. The remaining provinces re- 
corded declines, of which those of $385,688 or 
29:6 per cent in Quebec, and $318,433 or 33:5 
per cent in British Columbia were most pro- 
nounced. 

Increases over July, 1936, were reported in 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 
The largest actual gain. was that of $519,092 
or 23-1 per cent in Ontario, but that of 
$340,397 or 196-8 per cent in Nova Scotia was 
proportionately greater. In Quebec and AI- 
berta there were declines of 47:1 per cent and 
13:9 per cent, respectively. 

Of the larger cities—Montreal, Toronto, 
‘Winnipeg and Vancouver—Montreal showed a 
decrease as compared with June, 1937, and also 
as compared with July, 1936. In Toronto, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver the totals were lower 
than in the preceding month, but higher than 
in the same month of last year. 


Of the other centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, 
Sydney, Saint John, Quebec, Westmount, Belle- 
ville, Fort William, Galt, Kitchener, London, 
Oshawa, Port Arthur, St. Thomas, Windsor, 
Riverside, Brandon, St. Boniface, Regina, Sas- 
katoon, Kamloops and North Vancouver 
showed gains over June, 1937, and also as 
compared with July, 1936. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during July, 
and in the first seven months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based upon the January-July total in 
1926 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first seven months of the years since 1920 are 
also given (1926 average=100). 





Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issued in materials 
in first seven | first seven in first 

July months months seven 

(1926=100) months 

(1926 aver- 

age=100) 

$ $ 

1037 See: 5,397,422] 33,378,744 34-3 95-1 
1936....... 5,029,802) 23,352,686 24-0 84-5 
1935 ees 4,396,402) 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 
1934...... 3,257,470] 13,668, 847 14-0 82-8 
WOR BI 5 otc 2,180,403} 12,496,302 12-7 76-5 
NOS Pre es wrae 4,412,169] 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1931s 11,042,609} 69,993,717 71:8 83:3 
1930...8. 15,824, 781} 101,238, 766 103-9 94-2 
1929 492 5 22,702,584) 147,311, 851 151-2 99-2 
1928..... 25,761,956} 127,798, 943 131-2 96-2 
UEP. ae 16,369,195} 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
19026 eee 18,683,415] 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 
1925.% . 6. 12,812,602} 78,712,320 80-8 103-1 
1924..... 11,681,196] 72,355,350 74-3 109-8 
1923). 13,078,547} 86,126,043 88-4 111-7 
1922... 15,740,810} 87,022,484 89-3 108-3 
1921 See 10,965,891] 66,737,515 68-5 130-2 
1920. 283 13,743,045} 75,497,755 77-5 144-2 


The aggregate for the first seven months of 
this year, as already mentioned, was 42-9 
per cent higher than in 1936, also exceeding 
that for the same period in any other year 
since 1931. The average index number of 
wholesale prices of building materials, though 
rather higher than in any of the years, 1930- 
1936, was lower than in preceding years since 
1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 58 cities during 
June and July, 1937, and July, 1936; the 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked thus “x”. 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORKS AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








—_——— | | ——— | | | 


Cities July 1937 | June 1937 | July 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown...... 1 16,600 18,035 
Nova Scotia.......... 455,087 168,990 114,690 
SEO axere cert nee << 396,170 145,785 96, 445 
New Glasgow....... 27,430 8,755 5,375 
FSViGUG Vide ect aise 31,487 14,450 12,870 
New Brunswick..... 63,916 65,321 59,590 
Fredericton......... 4,460 16,875 9,300 
SMOnCtOns sauce etes.< 1 15,130 37,685 
*Saint;JOWN...... 2. « 59, 456 33,316 12,605 
Quebec............... 915,794 | 1,301,482 | 1,729,766 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

MCUVONT eee h ks. 619,659 931,575 | 1,182,471 
"Quebeosst . teers... 59,535 49,085 32,825 
Shawinigan Falls.... 1 181,700 5,400 
*Sherbrooke......... 57,700 88, 750 40, 200 
*Three Rivers....... 87,745 12,022 427,810 
*Westmount..:......: 91,155 38,350 41,060 
Ontario.............. 2,765,134 | 2,808,576 | 2,246,042 
Bellevalle wks 5 sereicys 17,700 11,350 6,490 
SB CANGOLG cia oe acs «- 26,874 34,055 24,445 
@hathamnt 4.266. «. 10,950 90,210 14,000 
*Fort William........ 36,185 22,470 29,800 
Goaltiene pera «sx sat 44,009 36,940 6,810 
BGueiphweysiy.2 sae! 10,840 11,207 17,220 
pla ltonee macostins 275,299 279,500 90,550 
SICUIESTONG enaccecas > 18,170 3,306 42,715 
"Kitchener... S93) 0! 97,725 48,568 43,780 
Se WONGORM eae: ade he siete: 87,415 41,910 ETE 
Niagara Falls....... Ppa hha 113,804 6,405 
SHawiaelmetetieie. 3s 10, 525 , 905 9,650 
OLGA wale eae ss cs 125, 488 294,495 195,799 
Owen Sound........ 7,450 855 21,782 
*Peterborough....... 26,610 43,559 52,133 
SeOriwArchurnss..s., 50, 048 38,440 27,413 
SERA LLORG ies ak vee nui 4,815 6, 266 Par (ss 


Cities July 1937 | June 1937 | July 1936 
$3 $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 76,865 52,870 261,905 
SSta LNOMASE a! eens 5,620 2,004 4,705 
ALU CAetaIe «cic « 13,993 14,630 13,905 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 14,875 39,375 17,690 
SPOLONtO..t eet eee 1,027,580 1,049,582 776,851 
York and Hast 
York Townships. 182,870 415, 280 295,190 
Welland. c3 ccuvent 13, 295 41,173 15,454 
*Windsorwencee es. 504,779 54,585 101,802 
Riverside......... 31,670 22,550 1,425 
Woodstock.......... 20,759 22,687 87,678 
Manitoba............ 316,840 357, 858 172,800 
*Brandon. beens cess. 19,910 3,275 1,600 
St. Boniface......... 84,080 24,533 2,950 
FW iIMMIPC Seis, eelecsc > 212,850 330,050 168, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 102,629 74,645 35, 409 
*Moose Jaw........-. 12,229 10,155 13,065 
*Reeind aisevos seine: 74,350 50,275 14,969 
*Saskatoon........-. 16,050 14,215 7,375 
Alberta.............-- 144,741 268, 482 168,034 
S Calo aryied saclereces « 72,251 129,392 59,454 
*Edmonton.......... 55, 750 111,300 93,875 
Lethbridge......... 15,040 27,375 12,230 
Medicine Hat....... 1,700 415 2,475 
British Columbia.... 633, 281 951,714 485, 436 
NGAMLOOPS iy. «cise ses 8,885 6,045 3.070 
Nanaimo) 2.88! 7,096 31,385 14,610 
*New Westminster... 63,100 38, 230 91,450 
Prince Rupert....... 2,075 10, 654 235 
*Vancouver.......... 514,655 827,955 338,520 
North Vancouver. 6,430 6,070 3,695 
SVCCOFIA sg. case c.ciioes 31,040 SBE 33, 856 
Total—58 cities..... 5,397,422 | 6,013,668 | 5,029,802 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,849,355 | 4,868,502 | 4,455,948 





1 Report not received. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA TO THE END OF 
AUGUST, 1937 | 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada. 


Haying in the Maritime Provinces was prac- 
tically completed. ‘The harvesting of grain 
had commenced in some districts and good 
crops are anticipated. Lumber operators are 
all busy and the outlook for the fall is very 
good. Rafting at the Miramichi booms has 
been held up owing to a strike. Pulp cutting 
continues. Fish catches were small in com- 
parison with previous months and salmon is 
scarce. Shore fishermen were busy with the 
fall run of herring. Lobster fishing is good and 
sardines are still plentiful. Coal mines in the 
vicinity of New Glasgow worked from three to 
six days per week while those in Cape Breton, 
with the exception of one mine which was idle 
for four days, worked from four to six days. 
All manufacturing plants are operating at an 
average production or a little better except saw 
and planing mills in the Miramichi district, 
which are idle due to the strike. No new 
construction has been started but all work 
underway is progressing favourably. Passenger 
traffic by rail, boat and auto was very heavy, 


the number of foreign cars being greater than 
in previous years. Freight by rail and boat 
was light, the shipment of lumber and loading 
of vessels being held up by the strike along the 
waterfront at Chatham. There was a large 
movement of freight by road. Trade was good, 
both wholesale and retail. Numerous requests 
were received for domestic workers, all of 
which were not readily met owing to a scarcity 
of experienced applicants. 

In the Province of Quebec there was an in- 
creased demand for farm workers at Sher- 
brooke, and several placements were effected 
by the Hull office. A decrease was reported 
from Montreal and little activity at other 
points. Many placements were made in log- 
ging, which was quite active, and a further 
expansion is anticipated. Mining conditions 
at Sherbrooke and Rouyn were favourable, but 
inactive in other centres. There has been no 
demand for textile workers at Montreal as a 
consequence of a strike which is now ter- 
minated. The boot and shoe industry was also 
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slack, but clothing was fairly active and good 
conditions prevailed in tobacco and cigar 
factories. Metals showed little activity 
especially in the railway shops. All industries 
at Sherbrooke were operating at about 90 per 
cent of their capacity, and at Quebec and 
Matane conditions were generally good. Pulp 
and paper mills at Arvida were operating on 
full time. If the anticipated re-opening of a 
mill at Chicoutimi should materialize unem- 
ployment would entirely disappear in that 
locality. New machinery is being installed at 
a paper mill at Port Alfred. There is con- 
siderable activity in Sherbrooke in connection 
with the construction of industrial, commer- 
cial and residential buildings. All tradesmen 
are at work which will continue until the 
winter. At Chicoutimi new building projects 
are underway, and highway construction is 
providing employment for large numbers of 
workers throughout the province. Transporta- 
tion is light at Montreal, but there was an in- 
crease at Hull and Sherbrooke and fair activity 
at Quebec. Port Alfred was quite busy. Many 
workers were placed in domestic service and in 
hotels and restaurants, but difficulty was ex- 
perienced in filling all orders. 

In Ontario harvest and tobacco hands con- 
tinued to be in demand, with an adequate sup- 
ply of applicants available. A fair number of 
monthly men were also placed, but some 
offices had difficulty in securing men with 
experience to fill all orders of this kind. Only 
a few calls were received for peach pickers as 
transients were securing the work available by 
personal application. Offices at the head of 
the lakes reported an increasing demand for 
bush workers, and many placements have been 
made. Large orders for pulpwood cutters had 
been received at Sault Ste. Marie, and logging 
was active at Timmins. Manufacturers 
generally continued to operate steadily, main- 
taining their staffs or making small additions 
except in the Land Vehicles Division of the 
iron and steel industry where seasonal slack- 
ness prevailed. Canning factories and packing 
plants were busy, the former making large 
staff additions. Rubber footwear showed im- 
provement but there was some slackness in the 
tire divisions. Highly skilled mechanics in the 
metal trades were hard to obtain. There was 
a further expansion in building construction, 
and many placements were effected. In some 
localities skilled tradesmen are scarce. Road 
construction also continued to provide employ- 
ment for large numbers of workers. Producing 
mines in the Sudbury district were operating 
at full capacity, but prospect properties re- 
mained quiet. There was a steady demand for 
experienced domestics but a shortage of capable 
applicants. 

In Manitoba grain cutting was nearing com- 

pletion, although some slight delay had been 
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caused by rain and high winds. Threshing was 
general in most sections and there was a good 
demand for help, although it was not expected 
to last for any length of time. The harvest 
demand in Saskatchewan was very small, the 
employment offered of short duration and 
wages low. Few placements had been made 
through the employment offices in Alberta as 
large numbers of farmers from Western Sas- 
katchewan were personally soliciting work 
at every point. Every district with good 
crops 1s crowded with help. There was a de- 
mand for river drivers at Edmonton and for 
sawmill hands at Calgary, but comparatively 
quiet conditions prevailed in other lumbering 
zones. There was little activity in Alberta 
coal mines and none of those operating had 
full crews. The strike at Western Gem Mine 
affected one hundred workers. Residential 
construction in Winnipeg and its vicinity was 
substantially in excess of last year, and activity 
was reported from Saskatoon, Calgary and 
Edmonton. Highway construction and street 
paving continued to absorb a large number of 
workers. The demand for town domestics was 
less than usual. A scarcity of maids for farm 
homes was reported by a few offices. 


In British Columbia grain cutting and har- 
vesting were progressing favourably except in 
odd localities where work had been held up by 
rain. Apple picking was in full swing in the 
Kamloops district, and a large crop is in 
prospect. The crop is light at Penticton but 
better than last year. Logging and lumbering 
generally showed very little change, although 
sawmills at Victoria and Prince George were 
quite busy. Loggers accustomed to coast 
methods of logging were none too plentiful, 
but there was a surplus of short log men, many 
of whom have come from the East. Reserve 
coal mines worked four days, and the North- 
field mine five days per week. A provisional 
settlement of the strike at Dunsmuir had been 
reached, and the principle of the closed shop 
accepted. Gold properties are brisk, but there 
is no demand for help. The mines at Penticton 
are working steadily. Building construction 
was quite active except at Vancouver where 
wet weather had retarded work. There is no 
shortage of building tradesmen. Shipyards 
are busy at Victoria, also the waterfront 
trading lumber. Longshore work at New West-~ 
minster was quite good, but at Vancouver and 
Prince George was quiet. At the latter port 
activity continues on the waterfront. Trade 
was reported as fair from several centres and 
on the increase at Penticton where tourist 
camps are filled to capacity. Competent 
applicants for domestic work are scarce, but 
many positions at Victoria had been filled by 
new arrivals from the Prairie Provinces which 
local applicants were reluctant to accept. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 


UNITED 


Great Britain 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
August, 1937, summarized the employment 
situation as follows:— 

Employment at July 26 remained at about 
the same general level as at June 21, It 
improved in the distributive trades, and in 
hotel and boarding house, road transport and 
shipping services. There was also a reduction 
in the numbers recorded as unemployed in 
the coal mining industry, the figures for which 
at June 21 were increased by stoppages in 
connection with the Yorkshire Mine Workers’ 
Demonstration. On the other hand, employ- 
ment declined in building and public works 
contracting, in the pottery, general engineering, 
motor vehicle, wool textile, clothing and boot 
and shoe industries, and in textile bleaching, 
printing, dyeing, etc. Owing to local holidays 
there was a marked increased in the numbers 
temporarily stopped in the jute industry and 
a slight increase in the numbers recorded as 
unemployed in iron and steel manufacture. 
There was also an increase in the numbers 
recorded as unemployed in agriculture. 

It is estimated that at July 26, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in 
employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,517,000. This was the same 
‘as at June 21, 1937, but 511,000 more than at 
July 20, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at July 26, 1937 (in- 
cluding those temporarily stopped), was 10-4, 
as compared with 10-3 at June 21, 1937, and 
12:4 at July 20, 1986. In Great Britain the 
percentage at July 26, 1937, was 10-1, as com- 
pared with 10:0 at June 21, 1937, and 12-2 
at July 20, 1936. 

At July 26, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges 
in Great Britain were 1,069,180 wholly unem- 
ployed, 246,615 temporarily stopped, and 63,664 
normally in casual employment, making a total 
of 1,379,459. This was 22,861 more than a 
month before, but 272,613 less than a year 
before. The total was made up of 1,074,474 
men, 40,392 boys, 221,400 women, and 43,193 
girls. The number of boys and girls on the 
registers increased between June 21 and July 
26, by 22,042, mainly owing to the registration 
of juveniles who had recently left school. 

The total of 1,379,459 persons on the registers 
at July 26, 1937, included 622,151 persons with 
claims admitted for insurance benefit (of whom 


STATES 


3,109 had applications authorized for payment 
of unemployment allowances in supplementa- 
tion of benefit), 46,512 claimants whose position 
under the conditions relating to contributions 
paid and benefit received had not been de- 
termined, and 4,643 persons disqualified for 
short periods from receiving benefit (of whom 
1,631 had applications authorized for payment 
of unemployment allowances). There were 
also 552,022 persons (not included in any of 
the foregoing classes) with applications author- 
ized for unemployment allowances, 846 persons 
with applications for unemployment allow- 
ances under consideration, and 153.285 other 
persons, of whom 41,690 were juveniles under 
16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at July 26, 1937, was 
1,445,328, as compared with 1,423,439 at June 
21, 1937, and 1,717,062 at July 20, 1936. 


United States 


Employment in the industries covered regu- 
larly by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics declined during July, the decrease 
being due largely to inventory taking, repairs 
and vacations, according to the monthly state- 
ment released by Frances Perkins, Secretary 
of Labor. 

The following paragraphs have been ex- 
tracted from the statement issued on August 26. 

On the basis of reports received, it is estim- 
ated that approximately 50,000 fewer workers 
were employed in July in industries covered 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Aggregate 
weekly pay-rolls decreased by $4,700,000. Com- 
parisons with July of last year show an increase 
of nearly 1,300,000 workers and a gain of nearly 
$65,000,000 in weekly wage disbursements. 

July is normally a month of decreased busi- 
ness activity, seasonal recessions in employ- 
ment usually occurring in retail trade, year- 
round hotels, dyeing and cleaning, anthracite 
mining, and manufacturing industries. EKm- 
ployment in the manufacturing industries in 
July, 1937, however, showed a contraseasonal 
gain. This was true in both the durable and 
non-durable goods groups of manufacturing in- 
dustries. Employment increased 0°8 per cent 
in the non-durable goods group, and 0:4 per 
cent in the durable goods group. In the non- 
durable goods group, the gain was due primar- 
ily to seasonal expansions in the food indus- 
tries, while in the durable goods group the 
gain was due chiefly to a sharp rise in the 
iron and steel products group. Employment 
in the durable goods group in July, 1937, 
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was 17-3 per cent higher than in July, 1936. 
In the non-durable goods group a gain of 6-2 
per cent was shown over the year interval. 
The July, 1937, employment index for the non- 
durable goods group (104:3) indicates that for 
every 1,000 wage-earners employed during the 
base period (1923-25), 1,043 were employed in 
July, 1937, while the July index of employment 
for the durable goods group (99-2) indicates 
992 wage-earners were employed in this group 
in July, 1937, compared with each 1,000 em- 
ployed in the years 1923-24-25. 

Gains in factory employment from June to 
July have been shown in 5 of the preceding 
18 years for which information is available and 
pay-rolls have declined in all but two of these 
years. 

The gain of 0:6 per cent in factory employ- 
ment between June and July represented the 
employment of approximately 51,000 addi- 
tional wage-earners and raised the July em- 
ployment index (101-7) to above the level of 
any month since November, 1929, with the 
exceptions of the months of April and May, 
1937. 

The net decline of approximately 100,000 
workers between June and July in the com- 
bined 16 non-manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed was due largely to the seasonal recessions 
of 3-1 per cent or approximately 110,000 em- 
ployees in retail trade establishments of the 
country. The major portion of this decrease 
was in the general merchandising group (de- 
partment, variety, and general merchandising 


stores and mail-order houses) which reported 
7:2 per cent fewer workers. Employment in 
other lines of retail trade decreased 1-8 per 
per cent over the month interval. Seasonal 
curtailments in employment were also shown 
in anthracite mining (12 per cent) and in 
dyeing and cleaning (7 per cent). Brokerage 
firms reported a decline of 1-6 per cent in 
number of workers, and year-round hotels re- 
ported a seasonal decrease of 1 per cent. In 
the remaining two industries reporting de- 
creased employment (bituminous coal mining 
and wholesale trade), the decreases were 0-2 
per cent and 0-4 per cent, respectively. 
Reports received from 9,320 contractors 
engaged in private building construction 
showed a 3°3 per cent gain in employment 
between June and July. Metal mines con- 
tinued to expand their working forces, the gain 
of 2-9 per cent raising the July employment 
level above that of any month since June, 
1930. Each of the three branches of public 
utilities surveyed reported employment gains; 
electric light and power and manufactured gas 
companies reporting a gain of 1-8 per cent; 
telephone and telegraph companies, 1-5 per 
cent; and electric-railroad and motor-bus op- 
eration and maintenance companies, 0-2 per 
cent. Laundries reported a seasonal expansion 
of 1-6 per cent and crude petroleum producing 
companies increased their forces 1-2 per cent. 
Insurance firms reported a gain of 0-3 per cent 
and quarrying and non-metallic mines also 
reported a slight gain (0-1 per cent). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


hee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour GazertTe for January, 


1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 
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As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide, or except in case of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” ~ 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, :emodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 
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In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor 1s required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clausé or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 


- classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 


or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract nas been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 
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Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair etc.) 


Construction of an Artillery Proof Stop Butt 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcarticr, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Canadian Construction 
Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
4, 1937. Amount of contract, $36,470. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not Jess not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths ie ntsc coe eee $0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
@Warpenterse ee awl e. cs hia .. euee ce 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

TOT) (SEAT) Mion. ksi. Bes SUA. ctate 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor(@as) OVielectric)i wie cekiee. 0 50 8 44 
Cement, finisher tvs 2 ein Sey sau 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec- 

AD IC ee er baci. eden eps my beans 0 50 8 44 
DRIVE bi ROU Adela ewe ae hic aa 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—single 

or double.drums 26 ee hohe ela: 0 60 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—three 

OF MOLed rumen se ERIee Le ee 0 70 8 44 
Hiremen, stationery. se). .cke snes 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or electric) .. 0 50 8 44 
WIR DOUTERS 7) shale nies cicep lle eke oe 0 40 8 44 
Mavelniniste sie, saute team arene 0 65 8 44 
Motori truckidrinersaan.. aes eee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Dkoncl *2) tons 2 es aes PT 1 45 8 44 

AGONIST he UE ee A ean 1 95 8 44 

A CONS avr ont Serer vane eT AE Aine 2 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. ORD 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Watohimema dik ysis. ot See 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Installation of kitchen equipment in the 
Single Officers’ Building at the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 


of contractors, the Wrought Iron Range Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 
12, 1937. Amount of contract, $6,774. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
' | day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ $0 75 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Mie Hourers)|.. Meee. ety eee 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 60 8 44 
Haintersi(Spray ened eee eae 0 70 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such Ligher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 


than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 


Construction of a terrace of 4 Married Quar- 
ters at the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
Depot, Barriefield, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ontario. Date of contract, August 5, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $31,790. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blackemiths=./442 eee eee eee 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 95 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpentersacsc) cee eee 0 80 8 44 
Cement finishersWaw 2 san cone oe 0 95 8 44 
Operator, cement and _ concrete 
MDIVDCerP(GSIRANOIN) 9 2 Sona des ae aa ohae 0 65 8 44 
Operator, cement and _ concrete 
mixer (gas. and electric)......... 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. and elec- 
tric) MERA TA a ae 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivers See Ret MEG AS. eee. 0 40 8 44 
Engineer on steelerection.......... 0 80 8 44 
Engineer, operator stezam— 
(ror? drums: hat shee eae 0 65 8 44 
SuOL More (dr LIM gs hae eae a ere 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas. or electric).... 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Fireman—stationary.............- 0 45 8 44 
(SOUTER B sy ote eee etee nek tke 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal and wood.......... 0 70 8 44 
Maehintststvsa) foal pare Bante: 0 70 8 44 
MGUOr Uru CKInivier-e rim, ccs 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Tigndi 2). tons) seen ii Sra dae ners 1 45 8 44 
SRGOMS reece eta tutte Mere eee cene eee terre 195 8 44 
A COUSHE H tA oe atone hae 2 45 8 44 
OcGONSit, sant sheer ch eberre tacts 2 95 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 70 8 44 
IPIQStOreL Bis tate Meets: oceus eee 0 95 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
IUININ PS MAveTIAL) eyinas os. aces 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel and patent. 0 45 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers............... 0 50 8 44 
LONG CULTOEBY: desc ces ass nee: 0 95 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Tile-setters—ornamental........... 0 95 8 44 
Tilesetters’ helpers (all men assign- 
ed to help tradesmen)........... 0 45 8 44 
Watchman Pace iiss csicoceanetie 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of kitchen equipment in the 
Administration Building at St. Johns, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. LeSieur & 
Frere, St. Johns, PQ. Date of contract, 
August 3, 1937. Amount of contract, $5,998.93. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ $0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............- 0 60 8 44 
Blectricrangs 5 sues. ees 0 60 8 44 
Wa bourers; os. usc cece eee 0 35 8 44 
IPAINCOLS eh ies Gok DOO 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of Barrack Block No. 2, 
RC.A.F, Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, H. Dagenais, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 18, 1937. Amount 


of contract, $133,900. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
Blaeksmiths:, Was vase teow es 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 45 8 44 

ABNENLETSiohs alas Se eiendine site 0 70 8 44 
Cementifinishers (3... h.tckisies oats 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(steam) seee Ew pee Canela aie ate 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

(gastorielectric\e com isin. piers. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec- 

1 dP aera le ny ram eg ag 0 50 8 44 
MI VER Clee ae ee eee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart........0...: 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—single 

Or double drums. 4). s oe kas 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—three 

OLIMOTO UTUINS. 5 east eee aie 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, stationary..............- 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas. or electric)... 0 50 8 44 
MEA DOURED Santee ss AEE he oe, 0 40 8 44 
leathers, metalyr. st. 20y. 28s. 0 70 8 44 
AGH ENE ree WOOG) oA. Meek Seekers 0 65 8 44 
IMSGhInIsts Aik ogee ae ea 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck driver...) 06. ceese. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Meanie CONS. crete) eae are waka 1 45 8 44 

DALOHS fossa he: ote oa teetetlaeies 1 95 8 44 

ABCOD BL Aly aes cch ays eco eke 2 45 8 44 

EFECOTIS Spt Sie oN Sd Read dah a Llasaas 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers 0 60 8 44 
lastereng: <2 eneiisn ty. ck. o aimetnae 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

TUN MALTIAL) AM kee ke ce 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel........... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators (gas.)............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 te 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers............... 0 50 8 44 
SLONCCUSLET Sasa Ay slike eae ocele hoteuecs' 0 75 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
ERILSSETLST Beret ie. 2) foes Glesstecrace 0 90 8 44 
Tilesetters’ helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen)........... 0 45 8 44 
WSC CITIATI 28 sro 4s) s\ 5 susie cle EAS eae 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Re-surfacing of the Barracks Square and 
certain roads at Wolseley Barracks, London, 
Ont. Name of contractors, London Sand and 
Stone, Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 14, 1937. Amount of contract, $5,210. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
LORGM(StOAIM io cere Anam heise $0 65 8 44 


Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tors (gas. or electric) ............ 
Road roller operators.............. 





8 
8 
WIADOURETS fda es to elokers Bes Meee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers. ....:.22n.e 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Pand 2htons Mts. sino cares OES 1 45 8 44 
SUUONS Bi tei cremietete he: thera uct Be keeros 1 95 8 44 
Watchmants sc.) caceucs tee Eee ets 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of Transmitting and Receiving 
Station Buildings at Goldfields, Sask. Name 
of contractor, Mr. W. C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. 
Date of contract, August 19, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $9,950. A fair wages sechedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 44 
Blacksmithsmetn One ReE ee 0 70 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters! lsoktiitecs ca. tenn te reek 0 75 8 44 
HlSCErictans 4. een ts sles Rea Ree 0 85 8 44 
Firemen, stationary............... 0 50 8 44 
WM DOULCHS: oh. c ete tne eh ER OE 0 45 8 44 
Lathers—metal or wood........... 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 75 8 44 
IPISSTCTET GA Ome eR ARE 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

TMPMINGIMALETIAI) ey snes eee 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helvers 

iy men assigned to help trades- 

ATION) = -cpeeks Wee Senate a. ot 0 50 8 44 
ae felt and gravel s1.)..4 «nests 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 75 8 44 
Watchiment eines. sali aaed cece 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of kitchen refrigeration equip- 
ment in the Airmen’s Mess, R.C.A.F. Station, 
Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contractors, Man- 
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ning Equipment Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 19, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$690. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ $0 75 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
[Cleetricians a Meee oh oie ee 0 80 8 44 
AD OUreRS OP Beene os boc tee Cee 0 40 8 44 
Paintersand|glaziers..........-... 0 55 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Repointing of stonework and brickwork on a 
portion of the exterior walls of the Armoury 
at Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Moone Construction Co., Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, August 3, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $2,688. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week. 
Bricklayers.e: a machen sabres eee $0 90 8 44 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering mortar)... 0:..--. 4-6. 0 45 44 
Stonemasons see eae hacen 0 90 44 


Stonemason’s helpers (mixing and 
tempering morta) sesso 


Carpenters iso tire encice a 0 60 44 

Wabourers yess. eee ee oon bee 

Hoist operators (gas. or electric) 0 50 44 
TAVET ord i NAW nn cooks SERIES 0 40 44 

Driver, team and wagon...,....... 0 75 44 

Motor truck driver. ..2054..05--- 2: 0 45 44 


om) 
i 
So 
co QO GO CO CO GO 00.CGO Go CO 
i 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Supply and installation of mechanical equip- 
ment in the Central Heating Plant Building 
at the Royal Canadian Air Force Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Purdy, 
Mansell, Ltd. Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 


August 5, 1987. Amount of contract, $73,977. 
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A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract for the installation work as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
IBlaelksmichpeeewie rasa cs csc dts oot 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar). . 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 

SUOMI eater tetera ek oe sales oe 0 65 8 44 

Pas mOneleCtniCws «coc te: oe 0 50 8 44 
@ementiimishene ar sk cc oe ce 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec- 

LENO he Paw Gra oe HR a RI 0 50 8 44 
1D YSIS hs oo RE aia 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and’ cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, Stationary... 0. ..4 se: 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 50 8 44 
[abo une nate atercrettcccmts ort = setae 0 40 8 44 
Waiienreemotal deren s.. 5 c.ar cccemte 0 70 8 44 
WACO S WOO Ce cts meren soak «.ctioe ae 0 65 8 44 
IMACIINISUS MMe no citks oe © tolerate 0 65 8 44 
Motoritruck drivers.,.....-..s6ee. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

deaneleactonsrerr ee von cs xo cerecere 1 45 8 44 

SHROIOGT, eel ROG Ey Oe ete Cite 1 95 8 44 

ARE OU ORME site c siecs- oe sa ce cak oe ereare 2 45 8 44 

Pye LOUS Meee oie er uets iss co ay cate We sheets 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 60 8 44 
BIAsteLersmetcsc. och es oe arene 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

AMURINGPTACETIAL) . , cs siersiete oe ecu 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas............. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen........... 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Stonecucters: vas jtase sand ye close 0 75 8 44 
SEONSMASONS (e224 44) eee dines Sees 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 

ANGMMIXING. MOLbAD):. ane ces eee 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters—ornamental........... 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen)........... 0 45 8 44 
Wiatchime ms certs veka aot vaaae tes 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and installation of a heating system 
in H.M.CS. St. Laurent. Name of contractors, 
Halifax Shipyards Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, August 27, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $22,400. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour on the construction of the work 


hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged. In no event shall the wages be less 
than those set out in the schedule of minimum 
rates hereunder. The working hours shall not 
exceed eight hours a day, unless, for the pro- 
tection of life or property, or for other cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour, longer hours of service are required. 








Minimum | Maximum 





Trade or class of labour rates of hours per 
wages day 
per hour hours 
Ame locermiltlis sy. atutay «soc cyano setae $0 58 8 
Angle-smith’s helper.............. 0 45 8 
Scheer lived saa roe sci nccaece oncletes 0 58 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 8 
ISGtleRmaAkery ela ha hee one: 0 58 8 
Boilermaker’s helper.............. 0 45 8 
Chipper and caulker............... 0 58 8 
Coppersmith ase oy essa eee seee 0 58 8 
Coppersmith’s helper.............. 0 40 8 
UlS@rMC TAM as ey Bes cic han alctele aes 0 58 8 
Mlectrician’s helper eh) c..04 » jee ae 0 40 8 
Lil Lawayexere tate One, se ana eae a 0 58 8 
Gite mianiaweu fy eaenialt «dua lca ONE 0 58 8 
Machinist and machine fitter...... 0 58 8 
Machinists helpers. .:s..05+ cc: 0 40 8 
IM QUIGE EAP tse) ait ceMe alba ete tds. 0 58 8 
IPA EORDTMUS KO. ce. Stuy: oalacatacenesa oie e 0 58 8 
IRIARGMUMen a che. tivic atelh cece arsqeiee n> 0 58 8 
TUIV OUOl at Se Aa Pocty. os aes wee eee 0 58 8 
Shipwright and joiner............. 0 58 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter......... 0 58 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter’s helper. 0 40 8 
Memplate-maker. ...6.02¢se8. aiees 0 58 8 
Welclerante fof tris oie finn dei Gain wen 0 58 8 
DDS eon i BS A ee a en Gee ees 0 45 8 
Punch and shear operators......... 0 45 8 
EVEAIMOENARE Ste on ctlcee noth Foe aeiels 0 45 8 
@ountersiniker: fy. o. ce sat sceecee 0 45 8 
IB SECS oS ohh ame ter MORE CRE TCE cee 0 40 8 
Bolter-up 0 40 8 
Holder-on 0 45 8 
TR FeereT Rae keg ee aa ae a ee ry coer 0 48 8 
@rascloperatonwiinn. ashe raeesas os 0 48 8 
PAIN LOL Ad MBM cles eine cre nits cee 0 48 8 
OUR CI ee Ape nce es ne Merete eines 0 35 8 





N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not_be exceeded on this work. 

Supply and installation of a heating system 
in HMCS. Fraser. Name of contractors, 
Yarrows, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, August 27, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$22,400. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour on the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
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the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged. In no event 
shall the wages be less than those set out in 
the schedule of minimum rates hereunder. 
The working hours shall not exceed eight hours 
a day, unless, for the protection of life or 
property, or for other cause shown to the 
satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, longer 


hours of service are required. 


Minimum | Maximum 


Trade or class of labour rates of hours per 
wages day 
per hour hours 
(An gloseratt hie cea eee man em aa $0 83 8 
Angle-smith’s helper............... 0 62 8 
Blacksmithee meme teres pao Come 0 75 8 
Blacksmith’s helper.........5....- 0 50 8 
Boilermakertiacen. sweeten eae 0 83 8 
Bolermaker’s helper............... 0 62 8 
Chipper and caulker. 2.00.02) 220.2. 0 83 8 
Coppersniithtee ou eae a ana 0 83 8 
Coppersmith’s helper.............. 0 50 8 
BISCtrician Lona one ee Aaa eee 0 81 8 
Electrician’s helper................ 0 50 8 
TAR GOru cg yee Wet ae, a A ane a, ana 0 83 8 
ASOLESIMAN GH RG see ee ire Nek eee 0 83 8 
Machinist and machinist fitter..... 0 75 8 
Machinist sihelpersa coisaesee eae 0 50 8 
Moulder yi tye Oe hie cl Ue eet) 0 75 8 
Pattern akeraiee oct even Ween 0 81 8 
(Plater tiene Mee Uk Ls ON a 0 83 8 
TRAVELERS eel eteie s ela air NraS 0 83 8 
Shipwright and joiner............. 0 78% 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter......... 0 75 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter’s helper. 0 50 8 
Template-maker.................. 0 83 8 
Wieldericaeeih cnet venience eae earn aa 0 83 8 
Drillers Meee eet. Cee hee 0 70 8 
Punch and shear operator.......... 0 70 8 
HROBNIEL: Var Mee ete Aan a 0 65 8 
Countersinker yee eee ee 0 65 8 
JE Rep neo) erm NIG ae en CART Rite. 0 63 8 
IBOLtS TU ae ieee eet ci Re de 0 63 8 
HMolder-On tee eae Oe 0 70 8 
PRIGTOT ie bid Revue cash) ky ar a ean 0 654 8 
Craneioperators: Vos t5.) ome ls eee 0 72 8 
PPAINPerE jie tenets Ane Sik etd 0 73% 8 
A DOULGT Met Miataccece moma ea cee 0 50 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of August, 1937, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts in- 
eluded in all cases the “B” labour conditions 


above referred to:— 


Nature cf contract Contractor 

Storagercbins)...cacecelo. cde. Dennisteel Corporation, Ltd., 
OiAy es Ont. 

Boots ecard ui cherntionnue crit JCA, & M. Cote, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 

Polding tables: as... sss eos Vilas Furmture Co., Cowans- 
ville, P.Q. 

Web equipment cleanser...... Wy Polishes Ltd., Hamilton, 


Fla versacks.e) sem aot ee tence Woods Manufacturing Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Greatcostsy Grane sae cee Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Cloakswdrabionnnseese anes Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Greatcoats, work............ Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Horse rugs eer oe. rieacaant Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Metal badgess aus. soto: a: Scully Ltd., Mont- 
rea 

‘Mloormugis meee knees Brinton Peterboro Carpet Co. 
Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. 

Steelilockersh wee eet eo Dennisteel Corporation, Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

PlOOr Wake. tune eee ee Scharfe & Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont. 

Discs, eyepiece..............-. pret Phillips & Co., Ottawa, 

nt. ; 
Valve holders meses eees cece coe Die Casters, Galt, 


nt. 
Parts for anti-gas respirators. |B. ie Gooderich Rubber Co., 
, Kitchener, Ont. 
Butte Percha & Rubber Ltd.j 
Toronto, Ont. 


Parts for anti-gas respirators. 


Flars,,Umone ones ya. kee J. J. Turner & Sons, Ltd., 
Peterborough, Ont. 

Projectile boxes. cesses J . Auclair, Monument, 
Giffard, P.Q. 


Ammunition and cartridge McAuliffe Grimes Lumber 


boxes. Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Dummy signalling keyes..... Victoria Foundry Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Storage bins, metal.......... The Dennisteel Corporation, 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aircraft 

Complete reconditioning and modification 
of Atlas A/C Landplane 407. Name of con- 
tractors, Armstrong Siddeley Motors Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 23, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $6,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as fol- 
lows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine Assembly— 
Mutter (Agha) ee eerie cee eae $0 60 | Hours not 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.)........... 0 40 | more than 
Machinistey fc) ss ats te ats earls 065 | 48 per week 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 
Machine operators.............-- 0 50 
Sandblasters. dashed. scctod.. 0 55 
Wa bourerssSy newiew-balse ets oats 0 35 
Airframe constructionand Assembly- 
Titteri(Ac ke eee necee ucla ee 0 60 
Pitter’s helper (ACH. ) A270... 25. 0 40 
Machinistes : eee e ego gee: ee. 0 65 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 
Machine operator. .... i s.06s00 «0 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner)............ 0 60 


SS, 
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Hours 
of labour 
not more 

than 


Rates 
of wages 
not less 

than 


Trade or class of labour 


per hour per per 
day week 


Hours not 
more than 
Welders helperavns . sch. . sane 48 per week 
NE CUICI AN waeete 8 sis sca ee 
Electrician’s helper.............. 
Painterand doper. . 2.5 .4...50e0 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 
Fabric worker—female.......... 
Fabric worker’s helper.......... 
Wpholsterer aero eee 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 
Sand blasters. ose os ak levee be 
MBOOULOT HR eet eme oh 6 sob see u's lee 
TE CHORe Aen ic beet ete 
rector sihelpersen. coches. «coe 
Sheet metal worker............. 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 
Ruiviete nce e ice kk Ck ae 


ocqooocoocooocococoocoecoooo 
em OR Dh DWO POI PP OP Dh DP 
ooocoeoonaouocooononooo 


Apprentices to fitters, machinists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age)— 
ISthy Coleen ee s.r 2 


0 20 
PNGUVORT a ee. es ee 0 25 
0 35 


Nors.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
No more than one apprentice to be employed to each five 
journeymen. 


Complete reconditioning and modification 
of Atlas A/C Landplane 408. Name of con- 
tractors, Armstrong, Siddeley Motors Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 28, 
1937. Amount of contract, $6,440. The pre- 
ceding fair wages schedule was also inserted 
in this contract. 

Construction of 3 aeroplane engines, com- 
plete with accessories and fittings. Name of 
contractors, Armstrong, Siddeley Motors Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, August 18, 
1937. Amount of contract, $19,456.20. The 
preceding fair wages schedule was also in- 
serted in this contract. 

Construction of 7 sets of Launching Chassis 
and Tail Trolley, complete with wheels, tires 
and tubes. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, August 18, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$40,425. The preceding fair wages schedule 
was also included in this contract. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of August, 1937, for various 

43861—6 


classes of manufactured goods, which con- 
tracts in all cases included the “B” labour con- 
ditions above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractors 


Making metal dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
and type, brass crown seals,| Ottawa, Ont. 
cancellers, etc. 

Making and repairing rubber|Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 


stamps, daters, etc. Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... ese & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Tayside Textiles Ltd., Perth, 
nt. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... London Shirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Horn Bros. Woollen Co. Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Kaufman Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms..... Workman Uniform Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Marl bag fittings) 4 6...) 102. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mart bagi fittinesy 1)... 604.4. Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., 


Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping machine parts, etc..|Machine Works, Ltd., Mont- 


real, P.Q. 

Scale sayy serene eh sn Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

[SKIERS Mie Sie Ns pera i Gurney Scale Co. Ltd., Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusitic WorKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair and Demolition) 


Repairs, grading and laying asphalt-block 
top to road and general repairs at the Quar- 
antine Station, William Head, B.C. Name 
of contractor, Mr. L. G. Scott, R.R. No. 4, 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, August 26, 
1937. Amount of contract, $6,439. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 








lows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 90 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 


(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 50 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 44 
GCemient) finishers... deceased 0 60 44 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.... 0 70 44 
Concrete mixer operator, gas.or elec. 0 55 44 
DD riverse tee rao ccea) sists pe ttaame wal 0 45 44 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 60 44 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 85 44 
electricians 14 syns «os feta ees oot 0 75 44 
Horshioperatorsewis 2 2ee Bee! 0 60 44 
WaAvovrorsi os. Sais Mies LY 


Bathers==mietal seve tse. 
Lathers—wood 
Dinoleumlaversin) 208. 85k ae 
Marbicisettersiniiw: ieaiiaststecnsen 
Marble setters’ helpers............ 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 
Mastic floor kettlemen...........- 
Mastic floor labourers............- 
Motor truck drivers...........-.-- 


See Sharh 0 46 ble wa ee ere © ele 


So 
> 
on 
GO GO 00 GO GO CO GO GO CO GO 00 00 GO 00 GO GO 00 CO 00 CO CO 
~~ 
nS 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 


Motor truck drivers and truck— 


dhand *2.tongs see wee ees. ee 44 
COLDS Set TNs pets teen 44 
A.tOn8. ites ep ee eA 44 
RODS cr rtetyee ais ieee ean elas 44 


Soya Saath NE AN Pa sce 
Painters and glaziers.............. 
Plasterers: reece aoe saree 
Plasterers’ helpers). (09 M8 sc cs 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—composition,............ 
Roofers—felt and gravel, patent.... 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos). 
Sheet metal workers. .\...........- 


bole 


Terrazzolayerseni wire wesc 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers..... 
Terrazzo labourers’, Hele eae 
Tile setters, Ue OU oles 


qQooocorcoococoeooocoqoco“oocowWwNnNwvre 
AON BWNTRHONNNAAMwaoa oO OnNNISOoOt 
Sooo wNnocroocoenrooocoeaaacoeocoe 
GO 6D CO GD GO CO CO GO CO 0D CO 0D 00 CO CO GO 00 GO 00 GD CD 00 WD 
~ 
bPS 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 

In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 hours 
per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Fort Norman, 
N.W.T. Name of contractors, Eldorado Gold 
Mines Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 3, 1937. Amount of contract, $6,000. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmiths: £545, cntetawtrta seine $0 60 8 44 

Carpenter and joiner....../........ 0 70 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

Wear) sha A-saarel, Aa i 0 40 8 44 

Tos ouney i) (h 0 napa ire hens Gide & 0 40 8 44 

MOLOMMrUC AGP iv.el iia s eect ener 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck-— 

PSG A2, ONES: Low's. emvevseeieee ns ieal sie Ae 1 45 8 44 

SB GONE: i Sb ust Sense aealases onenlandes ernie: l 95 8 44 

Powderman :fesiw. ate), sod. Soe ae 0 50 8 44 

‘(ractor operator: .... 2. cenneeue er 0 50 8 44 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 50 8 44 

Hoist operator—steam............ 0 65 8 44 

Wertchiman: btn ee eh ae 0 40 8 44 


Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: axe, 
hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 


Aza) Te eet wed he Sa eee 


N.B.—All persons taken to this work from outside points 
shall receive free transportation and sleeping accommodation 
both in and out, with meals, from Waterways, Alberta. The 
full hourly rate of their classification shall be paid while 
travelling both in and out and they shall receive free board 

and lodging while employed. All local workmen who may 
he employed are also to receive board and lodging in addition 
to the minimum hourly rates specified. The same conditions 
shall apply to teams taken in from outside points, and if teams 
are hired locally, the contractor shall furnish feed and stable 
in addition to the minimum hourly rate specified. 


Construction of a wharf at St. Louis River 
(St. Olivier), Kent Co., N.B. Name of con- 


tractor, Mr. Jean P. Richard, St. Louis, N.B. 
Date of contract, July 15, 1987. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,879.17. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
not less not. more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
-Timbermen and cribmen (using 

interchangeably such tools as: 

axe, hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 

BALE) Se Aa ee cic Ae $0 374 8 4 
TADOUreRs. ee waad tee nee 0 30 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

LEVEL eRe See ey re eee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driven). sh... sue eee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1 to;2 tons s.. as: a foe ber eeeee 1a 8 44 

S'tONS hee eS. Bile vote ptteclete ame 1 85 8 44 
Blacksmith psec erecar- ce tenon 0 50 8 44 
Watchmiansenrt ee. ees. Makan 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
lope slation. 

here, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of protection work at Lac 
Megantic, P.Q. Name of contractors, Clovis 
Beaudet & Alidor Bergeron, both of St. An- 
toine de Tilly, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
18, 1987. Amount of contract approximately 
$12,355. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


in the contract as follows:— 


Hours 


Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BlackemithsAp were. ota lie $0 50 44 


Cement and concrete mixer operator 

=-sasvorielectric..Yiitih stems . aan 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec. 
Drill runners west scutes es seaeed 
TOPIMOT Suren\e ou ee ahkd lore Gpetee wares 


Driver, team and wagon........... 
Engineers, operating, steam— 


single or double drums.......... 0 55 44 
three.or more drums... 25... os 6 
Hoist operator—gas.............5- 0 40 44 
Labourers: nse shee eel eee 0 30 44 
Machinistss.).775. the tat fe cree > ose 0 55 44 
Motor truck drivers. ...:..u.0:s+6- 0 35 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


i=) 
=> 
a 
cgoco coco cjcoc0co) «66000000 M000 
rS 
co 


Wand 2itOus ey Me cic che aaa 135 44 
3 tone). edd BRR STARA 8 1 85 44 
Powdermen ee ae ee 0 40 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, crosscut saw, 
ANd'aUgeL) Pewee sate eae hee 

Watchmen) cg: os cs aeid > dermaa cos 


0 373 8 44 
0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
ee aie where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 

slation 

Were by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 





oe ee ee 
sl 
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Construction of wharf repairs at Ile aux 
Coudres, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Aristide Maltais, LaMalbaie, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 24, 19837. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,959.10. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

LBUEKEN eg Sasplad ot cay aa ae I er $0 50 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 

TEX ane) A Re 7a SAR ne eae 2! 0 35 8 44 

Compressor operator—gas. or elec. 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 

UECLRICH MA GAA Aor alv mule aeser sem 0 40 8 44 

POT eTTANETS eel. se dese wate eee 0 45 8 44 

Dnivershorseandicart. 4... ssa 0 50 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 

1 SPSS CER ge ae NE em AY a 0 35 8 44 

Miaconsurileve ively oc iiss... sere 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

PRUE UO MONS Mme cu etree. ena 5 Je Reema 135 8 44 

SRUOUS Seu tNee nr etc. Matis kt) A eae 1 85 8 44 

Hoist operator—steam............ 0 55 8 44 

Hoist operator—gasoline.......... 0 40 8 44 

ME OUTEHS ee are tt, We aunt 0 35 8 44 

INSEE) ONES S A ul Mbyte neal deat tes a BI A) 0 55 8 44 

IEoriaolenneavedi ae oN ase OER es 2 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: ham- 
mer, broad-axe, crosscut saw, 

ANCE MAZE) uae Ni... shims deme ee 0 40 8 44 

Wa teluianien sty pasice a aa eeiae Me 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a public building at Creston, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Albert E. 
Jones, Cranbrook, B.C. Date. of contract, 
August 2, 1937. Amount of contract, $15,288 
and unit prices for additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(gasoline or'electric)............. $0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer operator 
(Giver os) enous Syme | 0 65 8 44 
Gomoentanishens sin tte doers: 0 60 Saget 
Stonemasons, wit. ilu s: Saveeteeen 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 
LEmMperinenmortan) is ssdisrd octane 0 45 8 44 
SCONCCUULEE Gc sc oc. vce aces oe oe eee 0 80 8 44 
Brick and*hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 1 124 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 75 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 


43861—64 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day weekk. 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Pie ete, Wet aban, oh daw icici oe 0 70 8). 44 
Plasterers aise to ce on eu 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 65 ae 3 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 44 
THCCMICTAN a a vaspe nue ant, ween 2 0 75 8 44 
Ialounere. ys UMA ii ts 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse aud'eart... 1. . 2. NT). 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
TO pel Mixers cua Gey ENG (0°30 7: AM ie a 0 40 8 44 
Motortruckidriverg irs ieee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Cee OTIS tee.) See nee mn Tent 1 45 8 44 
CY AONE KS Ie eles SOs UMMM Te Pl al 1 95 8 44 
AV LOMS ery eR MeLaese sco Nice Ret te aR 2 45 8 44 
CON Ei ums. hat) Ladies 2 95 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection........ 1 123 Si ae 
Ween oven t Mar Or ST I a io 0 35 8 44 


a aN NO PE Be NU 


N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates. 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Reconstruction of inner end of the west pier 
at Rondeau, Kent Co., Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Henry & Ross, Kincardine. 
Ont. Date of contract, July 21, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $21,722.29. <A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 








per hour per per 


day week 
IDIBCKSHARGNB he ten be cuss ie ke aces $0 55 8 44 
Carpentverses: 2 set ATO, 0 60 8 44 
@ementfinishers: tyveee. seid. 26¢ 0 55 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tors (gas. or electric)............ 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec- 

{113 ee COA a SD ene NAA NED 0 45 8 44. 
Hoist operator, gasoline............ 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator, steam............. 0 65 8 44 
Marchant stent if) ee eth cure 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver runner (steam)......... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon...........- 0 65 8 44 
RIVET meres ws dees Carton anes wean 0 35 8 44 
Ma OUTEn Bi. fee een es 5 SAME es 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck: driver. . i. i..2.0.25 .5% 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

IMANGU2 EONS! Sais ss kiewen ete ees 1 40 8 44 

EA LUO TSS ya aes RE ON acer Sag 1 90 8 44 
Wit tOhimadnentine si veayerre terete arasac 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ae as 

here, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 
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Construction of a public building at Stein- 
bach, Man. Name of contractors, 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
July 26, 1987. Amount of contract, $7,216 and 


unit prices for additional work. A fair wages 


Claydon 


Date of contract, 


schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 


lows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or elass of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ACOL, SLOAM) ere Wee.) ae ae ene eat $0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator, gas. or electric... re 0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers... 5.40455 0 55 8 44 
Stonemasons ase ee ee 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering mortar).............. 0 424 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 424 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, TOGA) ee eri cae eRe 0 70 8 44 
Plastereravice ch doy. Weel mint 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 424 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............:. 0 65 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

INEM iss: ', Saree dele Aces seen de MAL 0 42% 8 44 
AGE LCISNE cari cc hilt oc ee ae 0 75 8 44 
Labourers) Meee...) eee ee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
Drivers iaieetre hee Ih). deere ten a wees 0 35 8 44 
Motor truckidriver,4.-s¢ssnocl en 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Liand witons epee fete. es 1 40 8 44 

MUONS nese: i becopaycutl Was Ase Cent 1 90 8 44 

CHa is Sa PEE eR ate 2 40 8 44 

GRLONS.. Csbent nates teas oe eee 2 90 8 44 
ICICLE ce Ne Deanne Aes a Ci 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shal] not be exceeded on this work. 


Filling and grading work behind the revet- 
ment wall at Prince Albert, Sask. Name of 
contractor, Charles Mamezasz, of Prince Al- 
bert, Sask. Date of contract, July 27, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,655. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 


tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmithie eee) cae oe eee $0 60 8 44 

Blacksmith’s'helpers.......i. 00s 0 40 8 44 

Drivers Ste eee ee ae 0 35 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

Hoist operator—gas Ne? Ree en 0 45 8 44 

Hoist operator—steam............ 0 65 8 44 

Liaboureiiencseereeder teeters 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver............-.-. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Trand2itons a ec ee eon 1 40 8 44 

oa LONS Se sees oe eee hee aaa 1 90 8 44 

4°COnSE Re ee abt A Bee Sane 2 40 8 44 

Shovel operator—gas.............. 1 00 8 44 

Steam shovel craneman........... 0 75 8 44 

Steam shovel fireman............. 0 60 8 44 

Steam shovel operator............. 1 00 8 44 

TRACCOTIOPCEAGOr AM. fa. t ts aes 0 45 8 44 

Watehmidni d7: rites na) te ee aie 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
lezislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Petit Gaspe, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Pierre Belanger, Saya- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, August 3. 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,531.21. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
is not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Machinist! £02830... sete $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmitihy, eastern cerns ce eens 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: ham- 

mer, broad-axe, crosscut saw, 

AUTOT AUAZE) nee sere veers 0 373 8 44 
Driver, horse anq.cart.. sees. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
ITIVE nce kets cr eee 0 30 8 44 
Drill PunNers eee Cores 0 40 8 44 
IBOSLIMEN Ce, succes techn fe se eras 0 30 8 44 
PIneMan eres eect eee eC cere 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truckdrivers. omens: 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

and, 2 wOnSs ts cee eee ee 135 8 44 

ite Naa laid Stas Dot ahem ted 1 85 8 44 
Compressor operators............. 0 40 8 44 
Uabourers.-6 ee Perea ores 0 30 8 44 
Weatchman¢es ce tree ee ee 0125 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
ret Strat ese where such nigher rates are fixed by provincial 

islation 

here, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


) 
! 
! 


% 
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Construction of a wharf extension at Arnes, 
Man. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. Newman, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, August 3, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,258.90. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blaeksmith. 4. eee seis can eee $0 60 8 44 

Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 

Warpentetenes cic obs kane 0 70 8 44 

Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 45 8 44 

Engineer, operating, steam......... 0 65 8 44 

Wabourersseete ee... sks canes OS 8 44 

Motor truck drivers. .......5)455- 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mandi etons ae O oj A sh eee 1 40 8 44 

GECONSIRR es seen ol ale hie. coe oe 1 90 8 44 

‘Bilerdrivernrcunner es «.. ..< sc seee 0 65 8 44 

Driver, horse and Gart.........-... 0 50 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

I) ENVCTS Ae a clk: ok oak +. eee 0 35 8 44 


Timberman or cribman (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: ham- 
mer, broad-axe, crosscut saw, 
AUREL SH AUZE)S Yer seins 5 cco csikenen 0 42 8 44 

Watebmigniey saab oss. 55). wince 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates iu 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
Res slation. 

here, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a boat harbour at Basin 
Head, King’s Co., P.E.I. Name of contractor, 
North Shore Construction Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 7, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $20,501. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and-cart...........0: 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driverqiye sb <i Saeki oe 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operator—steam............ 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric..... 0 40 8 44 
‘Gractorioperators:. i Sscitennences 0 40 8 44 
Motortruckdriver).s2..4495 Shee 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MFANGYRCONSIATHL AO. ochcouicicareee 1 35 8 44 
OIE) CT pace ae: hee CR ONS OESERE SS 1 85 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using er 
changeably such tools as: axe, 
hammer, crosscut saw, auger, 


GA70) WO & ARR: Se ree 0 374 8 44 
Labourers sats Sted sonoma sae aes 0 30 8 44 
Boabmeihe hci dad onc Hodes tae 0 30 8 44 
Wiatehm ant Ah ot occon acura 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are mir imum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement.or current. 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Construction of breakwater extension at 
Arigaig, N.S. Names of contractors, Colin R. 
MacDonald and Alex. MclIsaac, both of An- 
tigonish, N.S. Date of contract, June 30, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,712.50. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths sdcins ccleaner $0 50 8 44 
IBOAGTIIOTIU MES f6'0 «i5.5/<.cce'eesaeelaiane oitus 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
IDET Vereen. cco he eee 0 30 8 44 
Motoriruck driver... cc. 4.0s0 deo 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Abana CONS eben Retry eas iL By 8 44 
AC ONGE ER ee aot e eyecare 1 85 8 44 
Hoist operator—gasoline........... 0 40 8 44 
ILE SOUR Rog Se ee ee 0 30 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: ham- 
mer, axe, crosscut saw, auger, 
UCU Ras Meret 4 chaps a5, lsvover'slinrey eae 0 372 

WVaibG nen arse acdc yiesiten. Avi Sane Seaton OFZ 


si 
co CO 
> 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Strengthening the elevator wharf at Sorel, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 26, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,413. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
DIACMINISEMR EE Leeks Set ae a tees $0 55 8 44 
PBIACKSIATG Aw See Miaissns cei et telat 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec. 0 45 8 44 
Oval tears FR Aa A OR es 0 45 8 44. 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part a day 
(HSOEYSNS, ook 8 A A Oe een 14 00 8 44 





Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full 


OmPAltiyolIMne Wacties Ae ecto tenemos 5 00 8 44 
per hour 

Hoist operator (gas. or electric)... 0 45 8 44 
TEADOUTCTSHPE Ce he Ros hoes hata 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............- 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
DRIVERS MNS ho A Sale. IS 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver............06+ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 

mandi Qitond. axil care. eysewe wen 1 40 8 44 

GRUOUSM evn ee ew co oa ticreereeres 1 90 8 44 

CONES ENE 51h. Richtee, AORN 2 40 8 44 
Engineers, steam— 

ivore2hArums:; {2s s «tacawntan ath & 0 60 8 44 

SIORMNOTCTALUMS » o/e-4,« seas stirs 0 70 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
‘Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WaAtChImAany soca cstoncie mise scien: 0 30 8 44 
Welders and burner (acetylene or 
CLECETIC) WA Ey tees er as abate 0 55 44 


Pile driver engineers.............. 
Pile driver labourers.............. 
Pile driver derrick engineer....... 
Pile driver derrick fireman........ 
iPainters—spray fore mess toes es 
Painters‘and glaziersy.. j.45 c6c. se. 
Electricians—inside wireman...... 
Boatman, seek heme Riana ok wie 
Crane operator—gas. or electric.... 
Timberman or cribmen (using inter- 

changeably such tools as: ham- 

mer, broad-axe, crosscut saw, 

AUC CTS BAZ) PW es MOB eon ain sete 


oS 
> 
So 
GO 00 GO CO CO CO CO CO 00 GO 
nS 
ts 


0 42 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, or by provincial 
legislation, the working hours of any class are less than 44 
a week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of jetties for fishing harbour 
at Anse a Brillant, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Names of 
contractors, Mr. Alfred G. Maloney of Bara- 
choise West, and Mr. Arthur Dunn of Cap des 
Rosiers, P.Q. Date of contract, August 5, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $40,598.92. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmith -ae.geeiins aoe cesar oue $0 50 8 44 

OAL DIC tay eben a as ier uneiltcls ea tersis 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 

Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 40 8 44 

rill runners Mogae NG cme eetos e 0 40 8 44 

PANES TNA ee Rieck. Moiese vate tetera ea ea ts 0 35 8 44 

IOIst OPeTAtOLre(Gass). noses ween 0 40 8 44 

Labourers: bake anise ne dees 0 30 8 44 

IMS GHINIST Aer see lete Pecsieve sie cleans Sis cue, abe 0 55 8 44 

Pilevdriver Operator sus. dok sols «ase 0 55 8 44 

Timbermeny foeneuen tee eo racer 0 373 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............ 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Motorbruck drivers i. aspen ser 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Landi2itongig ees. cin teat valeitels 1 35 8 44 

OrULONSY siete ayes eis tole eae othe 1 85 8 44 

AubONS: Mac's ho MRR canoes ese 2 35 8 44 

BS LONS Na aerke cached n tas Gaerne 2 85 8 44 

Driver) eats Re ain cee ahins mete 0 30 8 44 

Watchman isi -0n8 gots chive. dorks 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Reconstruction of wharf at Grand Entree, 
Magdalen Islands, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Ludger Lemieux Ltée., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, July 4, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $12,965.10. ‘A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blackemithy.)as aye tn he caiioeoeeet $0 50 8 44 

Bostimen se eae eee cic bse atone 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 

Compressor operator—gas. or elec. 0 40 8 44 

Drillrunners s00-— ee eee 0 40 8 44 

Driven 2a 18 yee is, ts eth eae 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and WAZONL.taswencee 0 55 8 44 

Firemen, Gk 6 Oe ey sects sends Oe 0 35 8 44 

Hoistroperator—-easee cn. iol ecu eee 0 40 8 44 

Tis POUT ETS rises Ben fone te nisl ee Se 0 30 8 44 

Machinist....a sa ncato davies BOG oe 0 55 8 44 

Motor truck driver. ......:cpeee ae 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Tan. 2°CODS. Gee tic se <a wen eile 1 35 8 44 

BRLONS 2 ae. Rate Mii ee we bees epee 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, crosscut saw 

and auger) i), Na Sons Bae 0 374 8 44 

Watchmant’s. patat sees culeeh eee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shal] be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Rainy 
River, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Theodore 
Bockstael, St. Boniface, Man. Date of con- 
tract, August 19, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$16,383 and unit prices for additional work. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
| day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas. or 
OleGtLie.< Ra ock shake Oe $0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers 6.0.2 seencnieset 0 55 8 44 
StOMe MASONS Ty. eer.ie hota chavo revsrsteecrsre 0 80 8 44 
Stonecutters4.<.6 sos acon eee ee 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 6 80 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
bathers metalesanercrern see 0 60 8 44 
Plastererats 00 Po FIR RL 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
(tempering material)............ 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 65 8 44 
Mleotriciins Me ayeetse. We. 20 Oe 0 65 8 44 
Baboutrers n7e. eee. Vo ae 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 


j 
| 
| 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour | per per 
f day wee 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
TANKS be uth eis MAMAS Be Or MM ta yi 0 35 8 44 
Novor trucksdnivens. aicis banc wee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and trueck— 
Mande? Ons Ale Ae pateiavcnc ues 1 40 8 44 
OP DOUG Re Ree Ebates ob: ih civ css we Seige 1 90 8 44 
Wai Leman teedatihe s SuiW le cceklinee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 


any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 
Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 


of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 


hours shal] not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an infectious diseases unit in 
the Immigration: Hospital at Savard Park, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. Arthur 
Poulin, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, August 
6, 1937. Amount of contract, $24,460. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar),. 0 45 hiss: 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
‘Cement and concrete mixer operator 

=—SLCAIM Ne ee a, ce eine acess uel 0 60 8 44 

Pasty OrielectLie. sie seis nasal 0 50 8 44 

WMement Dnisherss Dy... veces comes aets 0 55 8 44 

IDTIVCD Seats mee ns sree alte ena Raia 0 40 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 

TAA OUECEA HR. ein Wate Net alee alia ta ail ove 0 40 8 44 

Wathers metal een Hil. cs case doc aaens 0 65 8 44 

Motor truck drivers............... 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

livcirvale GOns aie Neite eslad weed aac oes 1 45 8 44 

Sit OMShih acted tite Meee aoe enn nae 1 95 8 44 

AGONS Aas ciao. Ste ghee) cassie ase ee 2 45 8 44 

B BONS ee ee ees. tens ste ae eal 2 95 8 44 

‘Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 60 8 44 

Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 

Plasterers: . 4.t-foe esc Sasi eda eeeee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

mixing, material)... 25. daa daenes 0 45 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 

Roofers, asbestos shingles......... 0 60 8 44 

‘Sheet metal workers.............. 0 65 8 44 

Merrazzo layers: Vo wile gcceteciae 0 70 8 44 

‘Terrazzo layers’ helpers........... 0 55 8 44 

WACCIINGAN as os ee seed eae creer: 0 35 8 44 





N.B —The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. fj fs: 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a river protection wall at 
Wallaceburg, Ont. Name of contractors, The 


Chatham Dredging & General Contracting Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, August 
11, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,625.76. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Bp ierekzes mat asp. nasges cleeide cies aces $0 55 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 

Blacksmith,s helper. iva dasiaccie o> 0 40 8 44 

Compressor operator, gas. or electric 0 45 Been 
Engineer, locomotive crane (steam, 

PAS VOL CLECLTIC) » teins Heenan. 0 70 8 44 

Envineer, operating, steam— 

single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

OuOL MOTE GT UMS... 06 se alein eu eres 0 75 8 44 

Fireman, stationary............... 0 40 8 44 

NES DOUTET A Ase. wre UR AL EN 0 35 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 

1D) DWif2) FE aE te we i ie 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck drivers............... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and 1 to 2 tons 

RRO IME Rte tan ave) aluicos oh Mucoperteesane 1 40 8 44 

Painters and glaziers.............. 0 55 8 44 

Pile driver engineers.............. 0 65 8 44 

Pile driver firemen..............3. 0 40 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as: ham- 
mer, broad-axe, crosscut saw, 
AUGER; AALO). vis .'seiemale sia domes <c 0 42 
AC TITN ATT pu Cis ratat apace yest n adareec aorckens 0 30 


Go co 
ns 
te 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a public building at Ste. 
Anne de Beaupre, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Arthur Poulin, Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, August 9, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$14,750 and unit prices for additional work. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows :— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers....... $0 70 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............-. 0 50 8 44 

Gement finishers ..,o< sicniciemecvres 0 50 8 44 

Concrete mixer operator, gas or elec. 0 40 8 44 

Oyahaety ee Ie eee Renee 0 35 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

POG UT CTAUS Mystieiey ces ois gueratsve wishesetsiere 0 55 8 44 

MADOURCIS Ce ec r rinsine ce ae? 0 35 8 44 

Bat hers nan Ob eilesa os ysis exe ire yen 0 50 8 44 

Motor truck driver............++-- 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

ARSC OI CODS ec mek tace sectors eles 1 35 8 44 

ECON Se oc hele snare signe aps bed Si ote 1 85 8 44 

Ornamental the workers......-.+- . a ri 

1Orsh ..ceeebesehen Pe 
Painters and glaz nea 7 ii 


IPIASECTOLR St haces das wiaiaeie sitio fecal 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
mixingamaterial):. se.e sae aees cook 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 35 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Stone masons.......... dices 0 70 8 44 
Stone cutters (granite, sandstone 
and limestone) oe. ee ee scee cee 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 44 
METPAZZOUAVEFSom an ae ec dees eee ee 0 70 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers..... 0 55 8 44 
WatChiMmenia tars esoens oc saat hae hte 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Ber- 
wick, N.S. Name of contractors, Walters 
Construction & Engineering Co., Hamilton, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 5, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $10,892 and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator, gas or electric.............. $0 40 8 44 
Cement finishers ie. Pence hee 0 50 8 44 
Stonemasons Minn senate... e 0 70 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering mortar).............. 0 35 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers....... 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 35 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers.......... 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 55 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ Ors5 8 44 
JD LEW i dle) ats C0 Stat EN weer ene en ete erento 0 50 8 44 
IPIaSTCREISe sac kasi hee aR eee 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 55 8 44 
BleCtricians: <reeeeos TaN a ee eee 0 55 8 44 
Labourers....... Re saa 2ae 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team ard wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Divers stows, 2) eee, Ceres cas ae 0 30 8 44 
Motortrack drivers .. 2.4 Aasaoesece 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Pandsdetons, . SM i coc 1 35 8 44 
CODES). AY avs FOAMS Vane tere Sra ketehayehetorate 1 85 8 44 
Waren sin o4/; eee does coc -chor tatensraraterctete 0 25 8 44 
SHOMeCULLETS He fete eres. ccalesshorchorctcteberete 0 60 8 44 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
ing hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of five 80-ft, and four 40-ft. 
steel pontoons for Dredge P.W.D. No. 5. 


Name of contractors, Manseau Shipyards Ltd., 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, August 11, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $22,925. <A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as 
follows :— ; 


All workmen, labourers or other persons who 
perform labour on the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages aS are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged. In no event 
shall the wages be less than those set out in 
the schedule of minimum rates hereunder. 
The working hours shall not exceed eight a 
day unless, for the protection of life or prop- 
erty, or for other cause shown to the satis- 
faction of the Minister of Labour, longer hours 
of service are required. 





Minimum 

Trade or class of labour rates of Maximum 

wages hours 

per hour 

Angle-simlth a. als «acs cieistimols $0 58 8 hours a 

Angle-smith’s helper.............. 0 45 day for 

Blacksmith cian tees tere 0 58 all classes 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 
Boilermakers: goesc. 6 tccls Sauce cee 0 58 
Boilermaker’s helper.............. 0 45 
Chipper and caulker............... 0 58 
Coppersmith’... aco: -. eee = 0 58 
Coppersmith’s helper 0 40 
Pleetrictan. ce eek Mea ci aes ce ae ees 0 58 
Electrician’s helper.......:0.0.0... 0 40 
LAMSON Bic. Whdee Mea stevie dette ay aus 0 58 
Loftsman vs.h0 Saa0. 4. Sere 0 58 
Machinist and machine fitter...... 0 58 
Maehinist’s helper...........0....: 0 40 
Moulder 4:a3-) 3a fo ee ee 0 58 
Patbernmia ker. ast Me ac. deiuctes. ot oe 0 58 
Blater. eck eo de ese eae 0 58 
UIMOCCL IE .h shia Geos se oe ene 0 58 
Ship wright andsyoimenin. doses 0 58 
Steamfitter and pipefitter......... 0 58 
Steamfitter and pipefitter’s helper. 0 40 
Template-makers # 4. o.cdacassuecs 0 58 
Weller... ich Bic breais uhootasrerretes 0 58 
Ora Wer Ve hts ite Mees d crese alan Gace 0 45 
Punch and shear operators......... 0 45 
Reamer: Pe a .:4 Gee ee eh oss: 0 45 
Countersinker .)23..)...0-6 dauwaeaans 0 45 
PEE S7 i) ie ae See he See o, et ec se 0 40 
Holder-on i.) voce cena aren SOR Ree 0 45 
Boktersuphe << cde Bios xc Aaugaian es 0. 40 
Riggers 6 a3.b'. $e 22.11. Agee ee 0 48 
Grane operator ae ata snoeanee 0 48 
Painters ech oath desc vec Pease tater 0 48 
Tiaboure® cae tedee i ces ccc anes 0 35 


N.B.—Where by agreement or current practice the working 


-hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, such 


lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Dredging work in the west branch of the 
Chateauguay River, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Southern Working Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, July 30, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $7,875. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was included in this contract. 
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Dredging work at Rondeau, Ont. Name of 


contractors, A. B. McLean & Sons, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont. Date of contract, July 26, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $11,752.50. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Dredging work in East River, Pictou Co., 


N.S. Name of contractors, Beacon Dredging 
Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, 
August 9, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6,969. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was included in the contract. 

Dredging work at junction of Chenal Ecarte 
and the St. Clair Rivers, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Chatham Dredging & General Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Chatham, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 19, 19837. Amount of contract, 
approximately $6,420. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Dredging work at Sorel, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ. Date of contract, August 23, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,764. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging work at Grand Etang, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, August 23, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,316. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Olds, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Regina Sash & Door Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, August 
12, 1937. Amount of contract, $986. The 
“B” labour conditions above mentioned were 
included in this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Fort Erie, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Canadian Office 
& School Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 13, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,959. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of metallic 
fittings in the Customs Examining Warehouse, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, The 
Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, 
Ont. Date of contract, July 10, 19387. Amount 
of contract, $11,814.35. The “B” labour con- 
ditions were inserted in the contract. 


Construction and installation of interior fit- 
tings in the public building at Roblin, Man. 
Name of contractors, The Western Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, August 
4, 1937. Amount of contract, $690. The “B” 
labour conditions were inserted in the contract. 


RoyaL CanapiAan Movuntep Pouice 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a garage and concrete road- 
way from it to the barrack building at Winni- 
peg, Man. Name of contractors, Messrs. Trot- 
tier & Drouin, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, July 27, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$26,116.75. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Bricklayers and masons........... $1 00 8 44 
Bricklayers and masons’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar) .. 0 474 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 

@Wemient finishers!..'.. 0262 fo) .5. 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator, gas and 

GLCCLTIGE RUI cases asso los ube 0 50 8 44 

Engineers, hoist, 1 and 2 drums.... 0 75 8 44 

MOC LTICIANS ©. FsI8e © OL Rig ated oak 0 85 8 44 

Labourers, common...........+... 0 40 8 44 

Mathers: WOOd ee eae eee 0 70 8 44 

Mathers imetal’ 4.5... 8ebeat sale 0 75 8 44 

NFAT LE: BEUUCIS 2 0. ss aces yeleas © a 0 95 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men 

assigned to help tradesmen)..... 0 474 8 44 

iBilesouters.s 520 Mite. Ae eas kerr 0 90 8 44 
Tilesetters’ helpers (all men assign- 

ed to help tradesmen)........... 0 474 8 44 

Wiotor truck Ariversy. «62 oc emen soe 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

Peanctort Ons Shins Bees 1 45 8 44 

RU OMSAN S EE cok Ae ON OE oe 1 ora Es 1 95 8 44 

ASS OMSED SMa oo -40 ATo ors Teeth DeEANG Sie eT TRRS 2 45 8 44 

IBIASUONELB sso itis tesa ae) cee 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 474 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters........ 0 90 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 

CDN EA tens heroes wae erations 0 474 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. 0 70 8 44 
SS EOMOCCUGUCTS cece at ce eect eyes wncaio 0 90 8 44 
Structural steel workers........... 0 80 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
DrVer I 2s Sak ktae syst seem oa es, 444 0 40 8 44 
URerRZZOnaAviersia tert). wae anhie ss: 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers..... 0 60 8 44 
Terrazzo labourers): «2.0... sess 0 45 8 44 
Wife mE Al ce sic ou his. oo 2 ote susie ois. 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from paying higher rates in any 
Instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation. f 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police during the month of August, 1937, for 
various classes of equipment and supplies, all 
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of which were subject to the “B” labour con- 
ditions of the Fair Wages Order in Council 
above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 
PUP Ca pstitn mor aeiaannlecek eet ak Jay Wolfe, Ine., Montreal, 
IPG): 
Black ankle boots............ The Hartt Boot & Shoe Co., 


Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. 
Yellow worsted cavalry braid] Belding-Corticelli Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 





Personnel of Quebec Fair Wage Board 


The new Quebec Fair Wage Act, which 
repeals the Women’s Minimum Wage Act, was 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazerte for July, page 
748. The legislation provided for administra- 
tion by a board of five members and became 
effective on September 1. Recently the Hon. 
Maurice Duplessis, premier of the Province, 
announced the appointment of a board of four 
members as follows: 


Judge Ferdinand Roy, of Quebec City, chief 
district magistrate at Quebec and dean of 
the law faculty of Laval University; 


C. H. Cheasley, Montreal, importer and 
manufacturers’ agent; 

George Cromp, Montreal, previously in- 
spector of the former minimum wage commis- 
sion ; 

Thomas Aubry, Three Rivers, glove worker 
and president of the National Catholic Syndi- 
cates of Three Rivers. 


Mr, Omer Langlois, jourzalist, of Montreal, 
is secretary. 


es 


Safety Measures in Britain 


A Memorandum on Precautions in the 
Handling, Storage and Use of Liquid Chlorine 
has been issued by the Factory Department of 
the British Home Office. Liquid chlorine is 
supplied in cylinders, drums or tank wagons 
for use in the manufacture of chemicals and 
in other industries. As the gas produces 
irritation and suffocation, certain definite pre- 
cautions are recommended for use in factories 
in which liquid chlorine is used or stored. 
These recommendations supplement regula- 
tions laid down in 1922 for chemical works 
using chlorine and include information as to 
first-aid treatment. 


Accidents in Woodworking Plants in 
Quebec 


An increase of 44:7 per cent in the number 
of accidents for the first seven months of 1937 
over last year is reported in the wood-working 
section of the Quebec Association for the Pre- 
vention of Industrial Accidents, and a letter 
has been issued to the members by the general 
manager, Lt. Col Arthur Gaboury, asking for 
a more intensive effort to combat this increase. 


Each of the five groups comprising Class 
4 shows an increase in the figures for this year 
with one fatality being reported. Planing mills 
and sash and door manufactures show the big- 
gest increase, the total number of accidents in 
this group for the seven-month period being 
174. The entire class shows a total of 408 
accidents this year to July 31, while for the 
same period last year there were 282 accidents. 





A summary of child labour legislation in the 
United States in 1937, which appears in the 
August issue of The Child (official publication 
of the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labour) indicates a continuation of 
the upward trend in_ state  child-labour 
standards, which was stimulated by the Na- 
tional Minimum Standards temporarily set un- 
der the N.R.A, codes. Wisconsin passed legis- 
lation intended to curb some of the disad- 
vantages to newspaper carriers and sellers in- 
herent in the so-called “little-merchant sys- 
tem” used by publishers and news agencies 
in the distribution and sale of newspapers and 
magazines. North Carolina entirely revised 
its child-labour law, adopting standards which 
place it among the States with the best child- 
labour laws. A number of other States im- 
proved age and hour standards. In some 
instances this legislation regulating hours of 
work marks the first provision covering both 
boys and girls 16 and 17 years of age to be 
enacted in the State. 





A system of apprenticeship will be estab- 
lished in wholesale and retail trades in Mani- 
toba, beginning September 15, according to a 
recent press report which indicated that the 
provincial minimum wage Board had accepted 
the apprenticeship recommendations of the 
Retatil Merchants Association. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received in the department. 
Such agreements are summarized each month 
in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority of 
cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties concerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In each agree- 
ment or schedule, the rates of wages for the 
principal classes of labour are given, with other 
information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN Datty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PHoto ENorAvers Union, Locau No. 35. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. , 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. If none available, any others employed 
must join the union. The foreman must also be 
a union member. 

Hours: 40 per week for day work, 374 for 
night work, with a 5-day week. 

Overtime: time an one half. Work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays (except when 
part of regular shift), double time. No journey- 
man may work more than 24 hours overtime in 
any four week period when there are com- 
petent men available except in cases of emer- 
gency or make-overs. 

Minimum wages: journeymen photo engravers 
$52.50 per week for day work and $57.50 for 
night work until May 1, 1938; from May 1, 1938, 
$55 for day work and $60 for night work. 

Apprentices to serve an apprenticeship of not 
less than five years in one shop, one apprentice 
allowed to each five journeymen employed on 
the day force. After five years apprenticeship, 
the employer has the privilege of advancing the 
apprentice to the minimum journeyman’s wages 
in three six month stages, the increase for each 
six months being $5 per week. 

Minimum wages for apprentices: from $8 per 
week during first year to $35 during last half 
of fifth year. 

A joint industrial council consisting of two 
representatives selected by the employer or em- 
ployers and two representatives of the union 
shall be formed for the adjustment and decision 
on all matters involving the application of the 
agreement. If they cannot agree, they will 
select a fifth member and the majority decision 
of these five will be final and binding. This 
arbitration does not apply in settlement of any 
dispute over a new agreement. 


Toronto, OnTario—Empioyina Puoto EN- 
GRAVERS (COMMERCIAL SHOPS) AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL PHoto ENGrRAvERS’ UNION, 
Locau No. 35. 

Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937 
to April 30, 1939 and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 


able. Dib not available, others employed must 
join the union. Foremen must also be union 
members. 


Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40 hour 
week for day work. Night work only to be done 
in exceptional cases, with a 374 hour week in 5 


nights. 
Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours, double time after four hours. Work on 


Sundays and eight specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wages: journeymens $52.50 per week 
until May 1, 1938, when it will be increased to 
$55. For night work, $5 per week over the 
regular rate. 

If necessary to lay-off men, no employee will 
be laid off for more than one day a week. 

Apprentices to serve at least five years in one 
shop. One apprentice allowed to each five 
journeymen on the day shift. 

Wages for apprentices: from $8 per week for 
first year to $35 during last half of fifth year. 
After the five years apprenticeship, the em- 
ployer has the privilege of advancing the ap- 
prentice to the minimum journeyman’s wage in 
three six month stages with an increase of $5 
per week for each six months. 

All disputes will be referred to a joint 
arbitration committee. If they cannot agree 
they will choose a disinterested party and the 
decision of this whole committee will be binding 
on both parties. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—GENERAL _ CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE TORON- 
TO AND DISTRICT COUNCIL OF CARPENTERS 
AND MILLMEN, UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 19, 
1937, to March 1, 1939, and thereafter from year 
to year subject to notice. 

The business agents of the union to have 
access to all jobs during working hours but their 
visits must not interfere with the progress of 
the work. 

Hours: 8 per day, 5 days per week, a 40-hour 
week. Where shift work is done, time and one- 
seventh to be paid for second or third shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half. Work on Satur- 
days, Sundays and eight specified holidays, 
double time, with the exception that when car- 
penters are required on Saturdays for the pour- 
ing of concrete, they will be paid straight time 
for the morning and time and one-half after 
pet for j ymen carpenters: 

Minimum wages for Journe : 
85 cents per hour from September 1, 1937, to 
February 28, 1938; 95 cents per hour from 
March 1, 1938 to March 1, 1939. (The former 
rate was 80 cents.) 
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A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
for the settlement of disputes, their decisions 
to be final and binding. No strike or lockout to 
occur pending the decision of this committee. 
No sympathetic strike to occur except under the 
direct authority of the executive board of the 
international headquarters of the union. 


Winnipec, ManrropA.——GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND 
MASONS INTERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 oF 
MANITOBA, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1987, 
to April 30, 1938. 


This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summavzized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1936, page 657 with these excep- 
tions: 


Hours: during July and August, there will be 
no work on Saturday making a 40-hour week 
in these months. 


Minimum wages for journeymen bricklayers 
and masons be increased from $1 to $1.05 per 
hour from May 1 to August 31, 1937, and to 
$1.10 from September 1, 1937, to April 30, 1938. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—MARBLE AND TILE SEC- 
TION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS’ AND Masons’ INTER- 


NATIONAL, UNION No, 1 or MAnrrosa. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938. 

The agreement is similar to the one noted 
above for bricklayers and masons, with certain 
exceptions: 

Minimum wage rate is $1 per hour for jour- 
neymen marble, mosaic and tile setters from 
May 1, 1937, to August 31, and $1.05 from Sep- 
tember 1, 1937, to April 30, 1938. 

Men hired in Winnipeg and sent out of the 
city shall have their transportation paid and 15 
cents per hour extra to the regular wage rate 
to cover cost of board, ete. 

Both parties agree that all workmen may 
work for whomever they choose and all em- 
ployers. may employ and discharge whomever 
they choose. 


REGINA, SASK.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS OF 
REGINA AND THE UNION oF INSIDE ELECTRI- 
CAL WORKERS, REGINA LOCAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938. Both parties agree to meet 
in February to formulate a new agreement. 


Only union members to be employed, and 
union members will not work for any contractor 
who is not party to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week except that contractors may have one man 
working Saturday afternoons at regular rates. 
On shift work, an 8-hour shift, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, time and one-half. 
fi Wages: journeyman wireman 80 cents per 

our. 

Not more than one apprentice allowed to each 
journeyman, apprentices to serve four years, 

Wages for apprentices from 30 cents per hour 
during first year to 60 cents during fourth 
year. 

For work out of city, transportation, travel- 
ling time and board for the first two weeks to 
be paid by the employer. 

joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Street 
and Electric Railways 
QUEBEC, P.Q.—THE QUEBEC RAILWAY, LIGHT AND 

POWER COMPANY AND LA FRATERNITE Na- 

TIONALE ET CATHOLIQUE DES EMPLOYES DES 

TRAMWAYS DE QUEBEC, INCORPORKE (Na- 

TIONAL CATHOLIC BROTHERHOCD OF TRAMWAY 

EMPLOYEES OF QUEBEC, INCORPORATED). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1937 
to December 31, 1937. On giving 90 days’ 
notice either party may discontinue the agree- 
ment for the purpose of revision. 

The Company agrees to recognize the union 
and only to engage conductors and motormen 
who are members of this union and to give 
preference to members of the union in hiring 
bus drivers for any bus service that may be 
established. 

Hours: overtime rates to be paid after 10 
hours, no employee to be obliged to work more 
than 6 hours consecutively. 

Overtime: all work over 10 hours in a day, 2 
cents per hour extra. 

Wages per hour for motormen and conductors: 
on two-man cars—first year 38 cents, second 
year 43 cents, third, fourth and fifth year 45 
cents, after five years 48 cents; on one-man cars 
5 cents per hour extra. (These are increases of 
2 cents per hour over the 1936 rates.) | 

All disputes as to dismissals, suspensions and 
working conditions shall be submitted to a joint 
committee. 

Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 

The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are noted in 
the next article of this issue: 

Shoe Repairers, Victoriaville 

Bakers, Sorel 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. 

(Amendment) 

Granite, Marble and Stone Cutters, Province 

of Quebec (Amendment) 

Building Trades, Montreal and Hull (Amend- 

ment) 
Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 

The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the article beginning on page 1035: 

Barbers, Cornwall 

Barbers, North Bay 

Barbers, Kingston 

Barbers, Stratford 

Barbers, Niagara Falls. 

Barbers, St. Catharines. 

Industrial Standards Act of Saskatchewan 

The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on the article beginning on page 1037: 

Carpenters, Moose Jaw 

Barbers, Moose Jaw 

Barbers, Regina 

Electrical workers, Regina. 

Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 

The following schedule has recently been 
made binding by an Order in Council and is: 
noted on page 1038: 

Creosote workers, Calgary 

Lathers, Edmonton (Amendment). 


Hyacinthe 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently made Obligatory and other Proceedings 


N Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
was summarized in the July issue of 
the Lasour GazmeTTrn, page 745, replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workmen within the scope 
of the agreement if in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
heginning July 1937. 


Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting shoe repairers at Victoriaville 
and bakers at Sorel, the amendment by Orders 
in Council of the agreements affecting barbers 
and hairdressers at St. Hyacinthe, granite 
cutters throughout the province and building 
trades at Hull, all summarized below. Requests 
for the extension of the agreement affecting 
horseshoers and wheelwrights at Victoriaville 
and a request for an amendment to the agree- 
ment affecting building trades at Quebec was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 28. The approval of the constitution 
and by-laws of the joint committee in the 
barbering and hairdressing trade at Montreal 
is also noted in the same issue. 


SHOE REPAIRERS, VICTORIAVILLE.—An Order in 
Council approved August 14 and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 28, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Le Syndicat National des Maitres-Cordonniers 
de Victoriaville (The National Union of 
Master Shoemakers of Victoriaville) and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés-Cordonniers 
de Victoriaville (The National Union of Em- 
ployed Shoemakers of Victoriaville). 

The Agreement is in effect from August 28, 
1937, to August 27, 1938 and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes Victoria- 
ville and within a radius of 20 miles of its 
limits. 

The hours are to be as determined by the 
municipal by-laws already in force in the Muni- 
cipality where each shop is situated. The joint 
committee has power to order shops closed at 
the end of such working hours. 

Minimum Wages: from April 1 to November 
30, experienced workers $12 per week except 
finishers for whom the minimum is $10; from 
December 1 to March 31, experienced workmen 
$8, experienced finisher $7.50. 

Apprentices to serve three years. ; 

Minimum weekly wages for apprentices: 
first year $4.50, second year $6.50, third year $8 
except from December 1 to March 31 when for 
apprentices in their third year the minimum is 
$7 and for apprentice finishers $6. 

In addition to experienced workmen and ap- 
prentices in the industry, there is the class 
“artisans” who own, operate or supervise a shop, 
but only one artisan to each repair shop. 

A schedule of minimum prices which must be 
charged for each piece of work is included in 
the agreement. : 

A joint committee to be formed as provided 
in the Act which shall have power to grant cer- 
tificates stating to which class a worker belongs. 


Bakers, Soren.—An Order in Council ap- 
proved August 14 and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 28, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between certain 
bakery proprietors and Le Syndicat National 
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et Catholique des employés boulangers et 
patissiers de Sorel, Incorporé (The National 
Catholic Union of Employed Bakers and 
Pastry makers of Sorel, Incorporated). 

The agreement is in effect from August 28, 
1937 to August 27, 1938 and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the town 
of Sorel and the village of St. Joseph of Sorel. 
but bakeries outside this territory who sell all 
or part of their production within it are also 
governed by the Order in Council. 

Hours for inside employees of bakeries: 60 
per week. All work to be done during the day. 
No work on church holy days. 

Overtime: for inside employees of bakeries; 
time and one half. 

Wages: man in charge of bread and pastry 
$18 per week; journeymen bakers and pastry 
makers $12: salesmen $12, helper-salesmen $6. 
Any employee working on an hourly basis to be 
paid 45 cents per hour. Weekly wages for bakers 
and pastry makers’ apprentices: first year $6, 
second year $8, third year $12. Wages higher 
than the above scale are not to be reduced while 
the agreement is in effect. 


BARBERS AND HatRpRESSERS, ST. HyYAcINTHE, 
GRANBY, DRUMMONDVILLE AND SoreL.—An 
Order in Council, approved August 14, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
August 28, amends the previous Order in Coun- 
cil for this industry (Lasour Gazette July, 
1935, page 631, October, page 954, March, 1936, 
page 275 and January, 1937, page 105). 

Hours: a rearrangement of hours results in 
an additional hour’s work per week in Drum- 
mondville and Granby. 

Minimum wages: The minimum weekly wage 
for male barbers and hairdressers at St. Hya- 
einthe, and Granby is $13 plus 50 per cent of 
receipts over $18, at Sorel $12 per week. One 
year after the agreement is in force the rates 
at these three places are to be increased to $14 
per week plus 50 per cent of receipts over $20. 
At Drummondville the minimum rate is in- 
creased to $15 plus 50 per cent of receipts 


over $22. The rates for female hairdressers 
are unchanged. 


Granite, Marsares AND STONE Curters, 
PRovINCE oF QueBec—An Order in Council, 
approved August 14 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 28, amends 
the Order in Council governing granite cutters 
(Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, page 694) by 
including the marble and stone-cutting indus- 
tries and adding to the parties to the original 
agreement certain owners of marble and terrazzo 
plants and owners of quarries and cut stone 
plants operating in limestone, standstone, arti- 
ficial stone and all other stone other than 
granite and marble and the following unions: 
the Journeymen Stone Cutters Association of 
North America, the branches of La Federation 
Nationale Catholique des Métiers du Batiment 
(The National Catholic Federation of Building 
Trades) comprising le Syndicat des Tailleurs 
de Pierre de Montréal (The Stone Cutters 
Union of Montreal), le Syndicat National 


Catholique des Briqueteurs—Macons et Tail- 
leurs de Pierre du Canada, section No. 1, 
Quebec (The National Catholic Union of 
Bricklayers, Masons and Stone Cutters of 
Canada, section No. 1, Quebec), l'Union 
Nationale Catholique des Tailleurs de Pierre 
des Trois-Riviéres (The National Catholic 
Union of Stone Cutters of Three Rivers), le 
Syndicat Catholique des Travailleurs aux 
Carriéres de St-Mare des Carriéres (The 
Catholic Union of Quarry Workers of St. Marc 
des Carrieres) and le Syndicat National Catho- 
lique aux Carriéres de Frontenac (The Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Quarry Workers of 
Frontenac). 

Hours: marble cutters, apprentice marble 
cutters, stone cutters and apprentice stone 
cutters, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week; all other classes of work 10 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, a 55-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. 

Wages per hour in marble industry: marble 
cutters 60 cents; apprentice marbie cutters 
20 cents during first year, 25 cents during 
second year, 85 cents during third year and 
50 cents during fourth year; carborundum 
machine operators (large or small) 50 cents; 
apprentice carborundum machine operators— 
first six months 35 cents, second six months 
40 cents, third six months 45 cents; com- 
pressor men 35 cents, saw setters 35 cents, 
helpers 30 cents, millwrights 40 cents, sawyer- 
men on gang saws 40 cents, bed rubber face 
45 cents, bed rubber end 35 cents, machine 
polishers (marble and terrazzo) 40 cents, hand 
polishers and boxers 35 cents, terrazzo casters 
55 cents, cranemen 40 cents. 

Wages per hour in stone industry: stone 
cutters 60 cents, apprentice stone cutters— 
first year 20 cents, second year 25 cents, third 
year 35 cents, fourth year 50 cents; planermen 
45 cents; apprentice planermen—first nine 
months 35 cents, second nine months 40 cents; 
carborundum machine operators 40 cents; 
stone turners 45 cents; sawyermen including 
gang saw operators 40 cents, cranemen 40 
cents, helpers 30 cents, blacksmiths 50 cents. 

Handicapped workers may be employed at 
less than these minimum rates, but not more 
than one such worker for each ten normal 
workers employed and the joint committee will 
determine the percentage of incapacity. 

Apprentices: in the marble cutting and 
stone cutting trade the apprenticeship is for 
four years; carborundum machine operators 
(marble industry) and planermen (stone in- 
dustry) the apprenticeship is 18 months. In 
the marble industry not more than one ap- 
prentice to five journeymen except carborun-. 
dum machine operators for whom one appren-: 
tice is allowed for each three journeymen. In 
the stone cutting industry, one apprentice al- 
lowed to each eight journeymen except for 
planermen for whom one apprentice is allowed 
for each three planermen. 


BumLpING TRADES, MontTrREAL AND Huitit.—An 
Order in Council, approved August 14 and 
nublished in the Quebec Official Gazette 
August 28, amends the previous Order in 
Council (Lasour GAzeTTs, June, page 693) by 
including the following as parties to the agree- 
ment: certain gencral contractors of the dis- 
trict of Hull and le Conseil des Métiers de 
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la Construction du district d’Ottawa, Incorporé 
(The Building Trades Council of the Ottawa 
district, Incorporated), VUnion Nationale 
Catholique des Menuisieurs—Charpentiers du 
diocése d’Ottawa, Incorporée (The National 
Catholic Union of Carpenters and Joiners of 
the diocese of Ottawa), l'Union Nationale 
Cutholique des Manoeuvres du diocése d’Ot- 
tawa, Incorporée (The National Catholic 
Union of Labourers of the diocese of Ottawa, 
Incorporated), P?Union Nationale Catholique 
des Briqueteurs—Macons du diocése d’Ottawa, 
Incorporée (The National Catholic Union of 
Bricklayers and Masons of the diocese of Ot- 
tawa, Incorporated), |’Association des PlAtriers 
du district d’Ottawa, Incorporée. (The As- 
sociation of Plasterers of the district of Ot- 
tawa, Incorporated) and JAssociation des 
Peintres et Electriciens du district d’Ottawa 
(The Association of Painters and Electricians 
of the district of Ottawa). 

The territorial jurisdiction is extended to 
include the counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, 
Labelle and Papineau, but it is provided that 
the parties to the agreement in these counties 
may withdraw from it 30 days after publica- 


tion of notice of withdrawal in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. 


Hours are the same as in the Montreal dis- 
trict except that labourers may work 9 hours 
per day but not more than 48 per week. Shift 
work is allowed provided each shift works 
7 hours or more. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
double time thereafter. 

Work on Sundays, seven specified holidays 
and church holy days, double time. 


Wages per hour in municipalities in the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Labelle 
and Papineau which have a population of 5,000 
or more and in any municipality on work ex- 
pected to amount to $10,000 including materials 
and wages: bricklayers and masons 90 cents, 
plasterers and electricians 70 cents; carpenters 
and joiners, stationary enginemen and 
mechanics and painters 65 cents, drillers 50 
cents; celanite mixers, mortor makers, plaster 
pourers and hod carriers 45 cents, labourers 
40 cents. Wages for apprentice painters from 
$1 per day for first six months to $4.50 per 
day during eighth six months; wages for 
apprentice electricians from $1 per day for 
first six months to $5.50 during tenth six 
months, Wages for permanently employed 
maintenance men: $22 per week for journey- 
men and $17 for labourers. 

Wages per hour in municipalities in the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac, Labelle 
and Papineau with a population of less than 
5,000 and on contracts of less than $10,000: 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers 60 cents, 
carpenters and joiners and painters 50 cents, 
celanite mixers, mortar makers, plaster pourers, 
hod carriers and drillers 35 cents, labourers 
30 cents; apprentice painters from $1 per day 
during first six months to $3.50 during fourth 
year; apprentice electricians from $1 per day 
for first six months to $4 per day during 
fifth year. Wages for maintenance men: $20 
per week for journeymen and $15 for labourers. 

A sub-joint committee will be formed to 
ensure the enforcement of this agreement in 
these counties. 


JOINT CoMMiITTEE.—The constitution and by- 
laws of the joint committee set up under the 
following agreement were approved by Order 
in Council and published in the August 28 
issue of the Quebec Official Gazette. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lapour GaAzerTe, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 


‘Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 


of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and employers 
in attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If, in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for.any industry 
is agreéd upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 


in Council, may declare such schedule to be 
in force “during pleasure” or for a period not 
exceeding twelve months stipulated in the 
schedule and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee and employer in 
such industry in the whole or any jart of the 
province designated by the Minister, such 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The. Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 

BarpBers, CornwaLtu—An Order in Council, 
dated August 23 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 28, makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the barbering 
trade in the town of Cornwall and adjacent 
urban area. 
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The schedule is in effect from September 7, 
1937, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: the regular working period for all 
employers and employees shall be the hours 
during which barber shops are permitted to 
be open by municipal by-laws of the town of 
Cornwall. No work on Sundays, eight speci- 
fied holidays nor after noon on Wednesday 
except Wednesday of the week in which any 
one of the specified holidays occurs. 

Minirsum Wages: persons on full time em- 
ployment at a straight salary, $18 per week; 
those on full time employment on a percentage 
basis, $12.50 per week plus 50 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $19 from the work of 
the employee plus an additional 10 per cent 
of such proceeds in excess of $30; persons on 
part time work or casual employment—those 
working nights and Saturdays, that is for four 
hours per day or less Monday to Friday 
and all day or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week 
plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess of 
$12.50; those working on Saturdays or the day 
before a holiday and on the previous evening 
only $5 per week plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $7.50; those employed 
only on Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$4 per day or part thereof plus 50 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $6 from the work 
of the employee; those working on days other 
than Saturday or the day before a_ holiday, 
$2.50 per day or part thereof plus 50 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $4 from the 
work of the employee. 


No deduction of any kind shall be made 
from the minimum wages for materials sup- 
plied, laundry service or operating expenses 
of any kind. 


A schedule of minimum charges for each 
operation in the barbering trade is included, 
and no lower prices may be accepted, nor 
operations combined nor premiums given cus- 
tomers without charging for the full price. 


The Advisory Committee to be appointed is 
authorized to exercise all the powers that 
may be conferred upon am advisory committee 
for this industry. 


BarBers, Nort Bay—An Order in Council 
dated August 23 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 28, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing the barbering industry 
in the city of North Bay. 


The schedule is in effect from September 7, 
1937, “during pleasure.” 


The schedule is similar to that noted above 
for Cornwall, with these exceptions: 


Minimum Wages: those employed full time 
on a straight salary, $25 per week; those 
employed full time on a percentage basis, $18 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $25 and an additional 5 per cent on pro- 
ceeds in excess of $40; those employed nights 
and Saturdays, $10 per week plus 50 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $15; those employed 
on Saturdays and the day before a holiday and 
on previous evening only, $7 per week plus 
50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $10; 
those employed for Saturday or the day before 
a holiday only $5 per day or part thereof plus 
50 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7 for 
the work of the employee; those employed on 
days other than Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4 from 
the work of the employee. 


BarBerSs, Kincoston.—An order in Council, 
dated August 23 and published in The Ontario 
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Gazette, August 28, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing the barbering industry 
in the city of Kingston. 

The Schedule is in effect from September 7, 
1937 “during pleasure”’. 

The schedule is similar to that noted above 
for North Bay, with this exception: 

Minimum wage for those employed full time 
on a percentage basis is $15 per week plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $22 
from the work of the employee plus an addi- 
tional 10 per cent of such proceeds in excess of 
$30. 

BaRBERS, STRATFORD—An order in Council, 
dated August 23 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 28 makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the barbering 
industry in the city of Stratford. 

The schedule is in effect from September 
7, 1937 “during pleasure”. 

The schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for Cornwall with these exceptions: 


Minimum wage rates for full time employees: 
persons employed full time on a straight salary, 
$19 per week; those employed full time on 
a percentage basis, $13 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $19 from the 
work of the employee and an additional 10 
per cent of such proceeds over $30. (The 
rates for part time employees are the same 
as for Cornwall.) 


Barbers, Niagara Farus—An Order in 
Council dated August 23 and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 28, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the city of Niagara Falls, the 
villages of Chippawa and Stamford and 
adjacent area. 

The schedule is in effect from September 
7, 1937 “during pleasure”. 


The schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for Cornwall, with these exceptions: 


Minimum Wages: persons employed full time 
at straight salary, $25 per week; those em- 
ployed full time on a percentage basis, $15 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $22 from the work of the employees 
and an additional 10 per cent of such proceeds 
in excess of $30; those employed nights and 
Saturdays $7.50 per week plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $12.50; those employed 
Saturday or the day before a holiday and 
on previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50; 
those employed for Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $4 for the day or part thereof, plus 
60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $6; those 
employed on days other than Saturday or 
the day before a holiday $3 per day or part 
thereof plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in 
excess of $5. 


Barpers, St. CATHARINES, Port DaLHovusin, 
MeErRRITON AND THOROLD.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 23 and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 28, makes binding a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the barbering 
industry in the city of St. Catharines and 
the towns of Port Dalhousie, Merritton and 
Thorold. 

The schedule is in effect from September 
7, 1937 “during pleasure”, 


The terms are the same as for barbers at 
Niagara Falls as summarized above. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Saskat- 

chewan was summarized in the June 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, page 635. It 
is similar to the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario. The Act provides that the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs may, upon petition of 
employers or employees in any industry (ex- 
cept coal mining and agriculture) authorize 
an industrial standards officer to call a confer- 
ence of employers and employees in such 
industry to investigate conditions and negotiate 
an agreement concerning hours, minimum rates 
of wages and overtime rates. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule is agreed upon by 
a proper or sufficient representation of em- 
ployers and employees, he may approve it 
and, upon his recommendation, the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may declare it to be 
binding upon all employers and employees 
in the industry in the designated zone or 
zones, during pleasure or for the period not 
exceeding twelve months stipulated in it. 
The schedule does not come into effect until 
ten days after the publication in The Saskat- 
chewan Gazette. The Act is to be administered 
by the Minister of Municipal Affairs and 
authority to enforce it and the regulations 
made under it is given to the Commissioner 
of Labour who is to be assisted by one or 
more industrial standards officers. 


Carpenters, Moose JAw.—An Order in 
Council approved July 29 and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, August 16, makes 
binding upon employers and employees the 
terms of an agreement between Moose Jaw 
Builders and Contractors and the employed 
earpenters. 

- The agreement is in effect from August 30, 
1937 to August 30, 1938. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half; work on 
Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time, ‘ 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 70 cents 


per hour. Foremen (to be employed when 
there are five or more carpenters on any job) 
to receive at least 10 cents per hour extra. 
Apprentices: any recognized firm in business 
for one year employing five journeymen car- 
enters shall be entitled to one apprentice. 
Binder no consideration shall more than two 
apprentices be allowed to work on one _ job 
unless 20 or more carpenters are employed on 
the job. 


Barsers, Moose JAw.—An Order in Council, 
approved July 29 and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, August 16, .makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Moose Jaw employers of the barbering trade 
and the employed barbers. 
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The agreement is in effect from September 
6, 1937 until September 5, 1938. 

Hours: barber shops may be open from 8 
a.m. to p.m. except on Saturdays or the 
day preceding a holiday when they shall close 
at 9 p.m. No work after noon on Wednesdays 
from April 1 to August 31 inclusive except 
on Wednesday of any week in which a holiday 
occurs. No work on Sundays nor on eight 
specified holidays. 

Wages: persons regularly employed on a 
percentage basis by a master barber and 
master barbers who personally perform work 
at the trade and any person who carries on 
a business in a one-chair establishment or who 
operates a barber chair in any shop as a 
separate unit shall receive $13 for 48 hours, 
$15.70 for 57 hours or 60 per cent of all 
money taken in whichever is greater. Persons 
who are not regularly employed at the trade 
to be paid 30 cents per hour or 60 per cent 
of all money taken in, whichever is greater. 

No deduction may be made from the above 
wages for materials supplied, laundry service 
or operating expenses of any kind. 

An apprentice is a person who is receiving 
instruction in the trade of barbering, whether 
under articles of apprenticeship or not, and 
shall be governed by regulations under the 
Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan. 


Barpers, Recina—An Order in Council, 
approved July 29 «and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, August 16, makes 


obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Regina employers of the barbering trade and 
the employed barbers for the city of Regina. 

The agreement is in effect from August 30, 
1937 to August 30, 1938. 

The agreement is similar to the one summar- 
ized above for barbers at Moose Jaw with 
these exceptions: 

The hours during which shops may be kept 
open are not specified. The Wednesday half 
holiday is in effect throughout the year. 

Wages: persons regularly employed on a 
percentage basis by a master barber and 
master barbers who personally perform work 
att the trade and any person who carries 
on a business in a one-chair establishment or 
who operates a barber chair in any shop as 
a separate unit shall receive $16 per week 
or 60 per cent of the amount taken in, which- 
ever is greater; those not regularly employed 
at the trade to be paid $3 per day except for 
Saturday or the day preceding a holiday for 
which they will be paid $5. 

ELEcTRICAL WorKERS, Rearna—An order 
in Council dated July 29 and published m 
The Saskatchewan Gazette August 16, makes 
obligatory in the city of Regina the terms of 
an agreement between the Regina employers 
of the electrical industry and the employed 
electrical workers. 

The agreement is in effect from September 


6 o September 5, 1938. 

ai ae 8 ae day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. 

Overtime to be paid at regular rate. Work 
on Sundays and eight specified holidays, time 
and one half. 
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Minimum rate of wages: journeymen 80 
cents per hour, probationary journeymen (those 
who have completed their apprenticeship, 
obtained a licence but have not worked for 
at least 12 months after securing the licence) 
70 cents. Wages for apprentices: first year 
30 cents, second year 40 cents, third year 
50 cents, all other apprentices 60 cents. 


A special minimum wage rate may be esta- 
Nitin by the Advisory Board for any handi- 
capped person, 

Apprentices: not more than one apprentice 
may be employed for each probationary journey- 
man or journeyman employed. A _ year’s 
apprenticeship shall consist of not less than 
1,000 hours work done during any consecutive 
twelve months period. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 

1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazertse, June, 1935, page 534, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act. provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series of 
conferences of employees and employers in any 
industry in any zone or zones, to investigate 
the conditions of labour and practices in such 
industry and to negotiate standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 


Previous schedules under this Act have been 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette, September, 
1935, April, July, September, November, and 
December, 1936, May, June, July and August, 
1937. 


Creosote Workers, Catcary—An Order in 
Council dated August 26 and published in 
The Alberta Gazette August 31 makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for creosote workers in the city of 
Calgary. 


The schedule is in ne from September 10, 

937, to September 9, 

Hours: regular plant cee 8 per day, 6 days 
per week except where certain men are hired 
on a different basis and definitely advised ac- 
cordingly, Checkers, foremen, watchmen and 
others whose duties are of a supervisory nature 
not to work more than 9 hours per day, 54 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates: stacking switch ties 
from cars to yard and loading from yard to 
cars 50 cents per thousand whether sorting is 
required or not. The minimum rate for all ' 
hourly workers is 40 cents per hour, except 
watchmen, Although the cars of ties and other 
material arrive at irregular intervals, an effort 
will be made to limit the stacking crews to 
the number necessary for the average amount 
- work, thus insuring steadier work for regu- 
lar’ employees. 

he management will deal with a representa- 
tive plant committee of employees on all mat- 
ters affecting the plant and employees. No 
attempt will be made by the management to 
prevent employees exercising their legal right 
to bargain collectively, by discrimination in 
employment or in any other way. 


LatuHers, EpmMonton—An Order in Council, 
dated August 17 and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, August 31, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this trade (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
May, page 579) by adding a clause providing 
that journeymen working with plaster board, 
gyprock or any material covered with plaster, 
such as insulation floor metal lath for pan 
construction be paid 75 cents per hour. 


According to a bulletin entitled “The Non- 
Ferrous Smelting and Refining Industry in 
Canada, 1936,” published recently by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the gross value 
of all products of the non-ferrous metal- 
lurgical industry of Canada totalled $229,- 
737,420 in 1986 as compared with $186,245,658 
in 1935, or an increase of 23-3 per cent. Capi- 
tal employed in 1936 by the combined firms 
comprising this industry amounted to $143,- 
858,717, while the number of employees en- 
gaged in the industry totalled 10,015, and the 
sum of $14,346,050 was distributed in salaries 
and wages. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA AUGUST, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


if N retail prices the cost of a weekly family 

budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting 
and rent was higher than in the previous 
month due to an advance in the cost of 
foods while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number of wholesale prices 
declined week by week throughout the month 
the downward movement being due mainly 
to lower prices for grains, milled products, 
potatoes and non-ferrous metals. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five 
in terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities 
was $8.80 at the beginning of August as com- 
pared with $8.56 for July. Seventeen items 
in this list cost more than in the previous 
month while six were lower and six unchanged. 
The largest increases were recorded in the cost 
of eggs, butter, potatoes, pork, bacon, bread, 
flour and rolled oats. Declines were slight the 
most important being in the cost of beef and 
mutton. Comparative figures for the cost of 
this list of foods for certain earlier dates are 
$8.17 for August, 1936; $7.73 for August, 
1935; $6.67 for March, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and $11.63 for August, 1929. 
Including the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the total budget cost $17.48 at the 
beginning of August as compared with $17.24 
for July; $16.72 for August, 1936; $16.15 for 
August, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $21.90 for August, 
1929; $20.88 for August, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $14.41 for 
August 1914. No changes were reported in 
rent while in fuel anthracite coal was slightly 
higher, there being seasonal increases in several 
cities. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number on the base 
1926 as 100 was lower week by week through- 
out the month continuing the movement which 
- commenced about the middle of July. For 
the week ended August 27 the index number 
was 84.8 as compared with 87.7 for the week 
ended July 16 which was the highest point 
recorded since July, 1930. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for July, 1937 
when the index was 87.5 as compared with 
76.2 for August, 1936; 71.7 for August, 1935; 
63.5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years) ; 98.4 for August, 1929; 97.1 for 
August, 1922; 164.3 for May, 1920 (the post 
war peak); and 66.1 for August 1914. The 
fluctuations in the prices of grain continued to 
be an important factor in the movement of the 
general index number the index for the grain 
sub group having declined for six consecutive 
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weeks from 105.2 the high for the present year 
to 87.6 for the week ended August 27. Milled 
products declined during recent weeks in 
sympathy with the movement in grain prices 
while potatoes and non-ferrous metals also 
recorded important decreases. The index of 
Canadian farm products declined steadily 
during the month under review from 89.8 
for the last week in July to 82.1 for the week 
ended August 27. In this same comparison 
and in the grouping according to chief compo- 
nent materials, the vegetable products, textile 
products, wood and wood products, iron and its 
products, and the non-ferrous metals products 
groups were lower while the animal products, 
the non-metallic minerals products, and the 
chemicals and allied products groups were 
slightly higher. 
Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statictics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the LaBour 
Gazerrs, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
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the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the icreases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
_ Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 


and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged lower in most localities 
the Dominion average for round steak being 
down from 24-9 cents per pound in July to 
24-1 cents in August and for shoulder roast 
from 16-2 cents per pound to 15-2 cents. 
Mutton also was lower the price for leg roast 
averaging 23-3 cents per pound in August as 
compared with 24-7 cents in July. Fresh pork 
and bacon continued the gradual advance in 
progress since the spring, leg roast of pork 
averaging 23-7 cents per pound in August, 22-6 
cents in July and 20-5 cents in March while 

(Continued on page 1048) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in i913=100) 





Fuel 
Cloth-| Sun- All 

Food ent Rent ing dries | items 
Dec. 1914... . 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915..... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916..... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Decrislitee 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918..... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Decne... <; 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920..... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dec. 1921..... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922.57. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923..... 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924..... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925... .. 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926..... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Deew1927 «cc 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dscnl928s.. .- 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929..... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930..... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931..... 107 i52 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932..... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 Ts 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 132 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937.... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937.... 117 138 140 118 155 130 
Aug. 19387.... 120 138 140 118 155 132 


*The figures for “all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 



















Commodities |Quan-| t t | 1910] 1913 | Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.} Aug. Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July | Aug. 

tity | 1900] 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 1929 1926 1998 | 1930 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 

C.) | Co}, es) lcs | cca iac.. scan |—¢ c c c c. | ec Cc c c Cc Cc. 

Beef, sirloin...| 2lbs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 49-8] 78-6] 83-0] 63-4] 61-6] 71-6] 76-8] 73-2] 44-8! 45-0] 50-0] 46-6] 58-6] 58-4 
Beef,shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6] 24-6) 26-0] 29-6] 34-4] 57-2] 53-4] 34-6] 33-6] 42-6] 48-0] 45-0] 23-6] 23-6] 26-6] 25-2] 32-4] 30-4 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 28-3] 28-21 18-7] 19-3] 22-6] 24-6] 23-2] 11-8] 12-0] 12-7] 13-1] 14-4] 14-3 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 21-3] 37-4] 36-9] 28-1] 30-3] 29-9] 32-1] 30-1] 20-4] 20-8] 21-6] 22-3] 24-7] 23-3 
Pork, leg...... 1 “ | 12-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5} 20-9} 37-9] 41-6] 32-0} 32-2] 28-8] 32-6] 30-3] 17-1] 21-7} 22-7] 22-41 22-6] 23-7 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-2] 70-2] 74-2) 54-4] 57-4] 53-2) 56-4] 54-6] 31-0] 38-4] 40-4] 40-4] 40-2] 41-2 
Bacon, break- 

PS eae aa oe 1 “ | 15-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7] 25-7) 51-2) 57-9} 42-7| 45-4] 39-0} 41-0] 40-1] 21-2} 33-21 30-5] 30-1! 29-1] 30-7 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 37-6] 73-6] 76-0} 44-4] 50-0] 44-4] 44-0] 42-0] 25-6] 25-41 31-8] 30-8] 33-8] 33-8 
Eggs, fresh 1 doz} 25-7| 30-0) 33-3] 33-7) 29-5] 53-6] 64-5} 35-0) 39-0] 42-4] 39-4] 37-3} 23-5] 27-2] 27-7] 30-1} 27-0] 32-2 
Eggs, storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4! 28-4] 28-1] 24-3] 51-0] 56-3] 32-8] 34-7] 37-6] 34-8] 33-3] 19-5] 22-7] 23-7] 25-6] 22-8! 26-8 

seseeeeee-| 6 Qts| 36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6} 52-2) 72-0} 88-2) 69-0] 67-8] 70-2) 72-0) 71-4] 54-6] 58-8] 60-6} 61-2] 64-2] 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.} 44-2} 49-4] 52-0] 58-0} 53-0) 93-4]121-8] 71-4] 73-6] 79-4] 80-4] 64-2] 43-0] 41-6] 43-01 48-0] 50-0] 53-4 
Butter, cream- 

PV vatictectte « “| 25-5) 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 31-9] 52-3] 66-8] 43-3] 41-0] 44-6] 44-9] 35-5] 25-1] 24-1] 25-0 et 28-9) 30-8 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6] 18-5} 20-5] 21-4} 33-4] 40-8] 30-1/§31-3]§33-0/§33-1/§31-4/§19-81§19-9|§19-7 oi -0}§23 -0}§23-0 

heese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-7] 30-8} 38-9] 26-7/§31-3]§33 -0)/§33-11§31-4|§19-81§19-9/§19-7]§21-0/§23-0/§23-0 

read..... .2++115 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0) 61-5) 64-5/117-0)/145-5}105-0)114-0)115-5/117-0)112-5| 87-0] 87-0} 88-5} 93-0}105-0)/106-5 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0} 37-0] 67-0} 84-0] 49-0)/§54-0/§52-0]§53 -0]§47-0/§34-0]§34-0]§33 -0]§35-01§45-0|§47-0 
Rolled Oats...} 5 “ | 18-0) 19-5} 21-0} 22-0] 24-0] 40-0} 44-5} 28-0) 29-0} 31-5] 32-0] 31-0} 25-0] 25-0) 26-0} 26-0} 29-0] 30-0 
oe ter 2 “ | 10-4} 10-6] 10-4] 11-4} 12-0] 23-8] 34-0] 18-8]§21-8]§21-2)§20-6)§20-41§16-0/§16-0/§15-6]§15-81§16-2/§16-4 
eans, hand- 

picked....... 20 8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4) 12-2] 33-6] 24-4) 17-8] 16-0] 18-2} 23-8] 18-8] 8-8} 9-2] 10-6} 10-2] 15-6] 15-2 
Apples, evapor- 

atediciet's.. Iss 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 13-5] 23-3] 29-5] 24-6] 20-1] 21-6] 21-4} 20-6] 15-3] 15-2] 16-2} 15-9] 15-8} 15-9 
Prunes, med- 


PaM Is 3A 38 1 “ | 11-5] 9-6) 9-9) 11-9] 12-9] 18-1) 27-9] 19-9] 15-9] 18-6] 13-9] 15-6] 11-7) 13-0] 12-3} 11-1} 11-8} 11-8 





ted...) 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 24-4] 44-81100-0} 35-6} 31-6] 31-6] 28-4] 26-4] 32-0] 26-8] 25-6] 24-4] 26-0] 26-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 11-6] 20-6] 46-8} 16-6] 15-0] 15-0} 13-6] 12-8] 15-6] 13-2] 12-6] 12-0] 12-6] 12-8 

ea, blac re 8-2) 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 9-3) 15-2] 16-5} 14-1)$18-0)§17-8)§17-6/§14-7/§10-5}§13-0}§12-9 3.0 §13-4/§13-6 
Tea, green x 8-7) 8-7] 9-1) 9-3] 9-4) 14-5) 17-0] 15-5/§18-0)§17-8}§17-6)§14-7]/§10-5]§13 -0}§12-9) §13-0/§13-4 

Offee......... , ea 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4] 9-5] 11-3] 15-6] 13-4] 15-3] 15-1} 15-1] 14-1] 9-9] 9-8] 9-4) 8-9] 9-0 
Potatoes. 30 “ | 24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 50-3] 89-71/126-9) 58-3) 91-4 se 5 f -4] 72-7) 65-4] 40-5] 41-2] 72-2] 47-9 
Vinegar........ Me qt “7 “7 7 8 8 -9{ 1-3] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 9 “9 “9 9 9 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods.....}...... §-48] 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-68/13-41/16-42/10-44/11-10/11-08/11-63]10-65| 7-43] 7-51] 7-73] 8-17] 8-56 
Ch] Leb EO al aCat [in ConsletOoeule Cee fare c Cc Cc ec. | c e. | c Cc c 

Starch,laundry| $1lb.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-2) 4-7] 5-0] 4-0] 4-2) 4-1} 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8] 3-8} 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 

cite TO, ee ae Veton| 39-5} 45-2] 48-1] 55-0} 53-4] 74-9]110-0]107-9]105-5/101-0/100-2} 99-9] 91-1] 93-0] 89-4] 90-2] 87-6 











Coal oil....... 1gal.} 24-0) 24-5} 24-4] 23-7] 23-8) 28-0] 38-3 31-1 31-1} 31-0) 31-1] 30-9] 27-0) 27-5) 27-3] 27-0) 27-0 
Fuel and $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 Ee a Ree 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91) 1-89) 2-85) 3-76) 3-44) 3-31) 3-26) 3-25) 3-24] 2-82) 2-84] 2-80] 2-80) 2-77 
. $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo. | 2-37] 2-89) 4-05) 4-75) 4-81] 4-89] 6-37] 6-96] 6-87) 6-93] 6-98] 7-07] 5-67] 5-53] 5-57) 5-71) 5-87] 5-87 
$ b) $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
ttTotals.......|......] 9-37/10-50)12-79/14-02/14- 41/21 .20/26-60/20-88)21-32/21-31/21-90/21-01/15-96)15-92/16-15)16-72)17-24)17-48 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ 4 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
‘Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29) 7-51)13-75/16-97/10-41}11-06)10-98)11-15}11-06} 7-48] 7-72) 7-72] 7-93) 8-40) 8-71 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4°81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-83/12-08]15-38] 9-32]/10-02| 9-74/10-19/10-16] 6-83] 7-30] 7-09) 7-60) 8-09) 8-51 
New Brunswick......| 5-38] 5-83) 6-55) 7-04] 7-59]13-32]16-25/10-33]11-20/10-93]10-94|10-75) 7-47) 7-61] 7-75) 8-22) 8-46) 8-80 
Quebees 5.056 dak «is 03 5-15} 5-64} 6-33) 6-87] 7-19]12-50/15-54/10-00]10-32]/10-20/10-52} 9-97) 6-70} 6-85) 7-01) 7-51) 7-74 8-01 
Gntariod fas. <0i.<3 <6 5-01] 5-60) 6-50) 7-20) 7-54/13-50/16-44/10-41)11-20/11-13]11-67|10-53} 7-53] 7-55] 7-74) 8-35) 8-64) 8-83 
Manitoba............ 5-85} 6-19] 7-46) 7-87] 7-76]13-02|17-24/10-27/10-39/10-95}11-53}10-38| 7-40] 7-17] 7-66} 8-19) 8-55) 8-53 
Saskatchewan.. 6-86] 6-92} 7-86] 8-25] 8-00/12-63]16-75} 9-96)11-30)11-32}12-09|10-76| 7-34] 7-33) 7-63} 7-66) 8-36) 8-59 
Alberts. Che aie kas 6-02} 6-50) 8-00) 8-33] 7-83)13-84/16-31)10-26]10-96]11-13]12-12]10-74| 7-23] 7-28) 7-74) 7-70) 8-61) 8-85 
Brith Columbia. ...| 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-14/14-17/17-09]11-63]11-90]12-14}12-93]11-71] 8-13] 8-25] 8-71) 8-92) 9-57] 9-86 


ous, only. §Kind most sold. 
+An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL,AND LIGHTING 


——EEEEEEEeEeEeIaaEaEaaaBaEEayy—ESSSEEEEEEeEe———ee—e—e_ee_ee———e—e_ee 


Beef Pork Bacon 
re —————um 
als grdiliat $ 6 26 cas | Sc 
a ad — a om a — om tan] ie 
LOCALITY ¢ 815 arm 0 ty s Ak gp | By 
Te ee) fo F Sir ae wea | FB. 4 a. 4 a | e 
m Q o = C2 — = D a a 
go )o2|Se]s8] ao] a3 a 33 qee} ss | 8 | S38 
28) 28)o8)88/58| 38 | ES | Bs |ee8| Sa] Ba | Be 
4 bes i*) 
eo) bade alle be > = fy a 4 ea to 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 29-2 | 24-1 | 21-2 | 15-2 | 12-5 14-3 23°38 23-7 20-6 30-7 33°8 56-8 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-4 | 23-4 | 21-1 | 15-9 | 13-5 12-9 18-5 23°38 20-3 28-9 31-9 55-0 
1—-SyGneyc thd dele dare He 34-7 | 27-2 | 23-7 | 20-5 | 16-2 1525 eee ae 24-3 20-5 29-1 32-5 55-3 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 25 21-7 | 16-2 | 13-5 LEG eae se 25 19 26-8 29-7 55 
3—Ambherst. 9.5. odes cect: 25 20 17 15 12 12 18 20 20 29 31:3 50 
4—Halifaxse :sas ase oes tehsil 28-9 | 22-1 | 21-4 | 14-2 | 13-2 10-3 19 23 -4 19-7 28-5 31-7 55-2 
D—WANASOP «oi a: vote'e.s,0 10's slo 30 22 25 15 14 I BI ial ocsaae 23-5 21-5 32 34-2 60 
6 TUTO., Gee aes Desa Ae 28 24-3 | 18 14-3 | 12-2 14 Oulitie tee 23-3 21-2 28-1 31-9 54-2 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 23-4 | 20-6 | 15-6 | 14-0 12-0 22-0 25:7 18-0 29-5 33-8 54-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-4 | 23-8 | 20-4 | 15-2 | 12-5 12-6 19-3 23-4 20-6 29-6 32-4 56-0 
8—Moncton............06- 30-5 | 23-3 | 19-2 | 14-2 | 12-2 12 18 22-8 19-8 29-4 32-3 55-4 
9—Saint John............. 31-2 | 22-7 | 22-8 | 15-2 | 12-9 11-9 15 24-1 20-8 28-5 32-3 56-1 
10—Fredericton............ 29-7 | 24-2 | 17-5 | 16-3 | 12-7 14-3 25 21-7 21-2 31-1 32-9 57-4 
1—Bathurst sos chides aadsc 30 25 22 15 12 TZ. 2B pe ce 25 20-4 29-5 32-2 55 
Quebec (average)............ 28-6 | 22-2 | 20-2 | 18-9 | 9-4 11-7 24-1 19-7 18-9 29-0 31-4 57-2 
12-—QUGDECRS. iaha siete date eel of 26 22-5 | 15-6 | 14-5 8-8 13-4 25-3 19-9 18-9 27-1 29-5 51-5 
38—Three Rivers........... 29-8 | 22-2 | 17-8 | 12-2 | 8-2 14-2 21:5 19-5 18-7 31-8 33-5 57-4 
4—Sherbrooke..........-. 33-1 | 25 23-9 | 14-8 | 10-8 12-1 26 19-6 19-2 26-3 29-5 58-6 
15—Sorels..c.1b ee. fotehe she. che B88 30 21-3 | 22-3 | 138-2} 7-3 9 17-7 17-7 18-4 27-5 31-7 58-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 23-1 | 18-3 | 17 13 9-1 13-7 19 16 16-1 30 34-4 55-4 
17—Sts Johns. ta. 0e dos oe 27-7 | 24-4 | 24-2 | 16-2 | 10-4 11-3 30-3 21-6 18 30-5 31-1 57-5 
18—Thetford Mines.........]...... 20 15 13 9 ners Be deena os 17-7 20-6 30 S0iwel. oieat 
19—Montreal..............- 30-6 | 23-7 | 24-6 | 138-1 9-7 77 25-5 22-4 20 28-1 30-2 60-5 
QO FLUE a. acissice Maisie trains 28-5 | 22-8 | 21-8 | 15-4 | 11 11-6 27-4 22-6 20-5 29-3 32-6 58-7 
Ontario (average)............ 30-3 | 25-8 | 22-6 | 16-5 | 13-6 16-2 25-0 25-1 21-6 29-7 32-7 57-4 
2I—Ottawar. otoctqewins oe 0-5 | 26-1 | 24-2 | 17-4 | 13-3 12-4 25 23-8 21-1 29-7 32-7 59-1 
22—Brockville............. 31-5 | 25-5 | 23 15-1 | 12-1 12: Sl. Penk ote 22-5 20 28-7 31-5 55-9 
23—Kaneston’. 2.6.46 ses se 29-6 | 24-1 | 23-8 | 15-6 | 11-9 13-4 22-5 24-4 22-5 29-2 32-6 54-5 
24Belleville.............. 23 19-6 | 19-5 | 13-1 | 11-3 14-7 23-7 23-6 20 30 31-6 49-1 
25—Peterborough.......... 31-3 | 27-3 | 24-3 | 17-8 | 13-8 17-6 27-5 25-4 22 30:5 34-2 56-2 
26-—Osha was «bic  cshagie « ei 27-5 | 25 22-8 | 14-8 | 13-7 L6eSh fran. 24 20-2 28-6 32-4 59 
2i—Orillia wae hts lke teee s 34 27-5 | 26-5 | 18-2 | 15 18-55). 26s ae 22-5 23 31 34-8 60-8 
28—T or onto... isi. « s.ssteve 3082 32 27 25-5 | 16-5 | 15 16-9 24-7 25-9 26 32-9 37-4 60-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 33°33 | 28 24-2 | 17-3 | 14-8 16-6 23-5 25-7 21-2 30 33-5 57:8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-3 | 25-3 | 21-7 | 16-6 | 12-5 15-3 21 23-7 22-7 28-5 31-1 56-4 
31—Hamilton.............. 31-4 | 27-4 | 25 18-3 | 14-9 17-4 24-2 27-4 26-6 29-8 33-1 58-4 
32—Brantiord ,|...cmsiclesi«-0e 29-9 | 25-7 | 21-3 | 16-4 | 12 16-8 32 27-2 19 28-2 31-1 56-5 
S07 Galth sy. ob cmesico ste 34 28-5 | 26-5 | 19-5 | 17-5 ZOOS « cits |e ae a Sees cee oats 30-2 33-6 57-5 
34—Guelph <....c8.« ate ets ae 28 -.| 25*2.| 23-7 | 15-2 | 14 16-1 30 22-7 22 27-5 31-6 57:1 
85—Kitchener. ...00.\c0000ss 28:6 | 25-6 | 19-7 | 16 13-5 LD sleel heesetereto 24-2 hid 28-1 30-4 56-8 
6—Woodstock............. Slee | 27, 24-2 | 18-7 | 13-2 17-5 23-5 25-7 23 29-6 33-4 58-1 
<—Stratlord.. $3.08 sen. 13 31 26-64°21-7 | 16-8 | 15 17-6 20 26 Ziaeaee. ae 30-6 32-6 58-6 
88—LONGON.....6..006les 000d. 30:5 | 26-6 | 21-6 | 16-9 | 13-5 16-1 21-3 26-7 22-7 29-4 32-9 57-4 
39—S bt. Phomasi ce ee del os 30:2.) 26.24 23-4 | 16-5 | 13-1 17-2 28-3 27-8 19-5 30-2 32-8 59 
40—Chatham........+...- 29:4 | 25+9:) 22-6 | 16-6 | 11-7 18-7 30 25-1 21-2 29-1 31-6 58-5 
41—Windsor............e66. 29-3 | 25, 20-4 | 16-3 | 14-2 16-9 29-7 26-7 20-7 28-1 29-6 59-7 
ADS aria «se awercetesdetye ae 30:4 | 26 21-1] 17-6 | 14-6 16-9 17 23-8 22-6 29-3 32-1 57+2 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-2 | 24-5.) 20-4 | 16-4 | 13-9 ds O tal Seccerarorsts 23-8 20 27-1 29-7 53-8 
44—North Bay............. 31:5 + 25 21 15 15 ye Be oes 23 21-1 29-6 32-3 55-7 
A5—SUGDURY)\. eels idee ae ok 29-4 | 23:4 | 18:8 | 14-7 | 11-2 13-9 23 25-5 19-9 29 32 56-4 
AG—Coballti.,.cate-siorcsrloriesarents 34 Of TES ES i a 1. See fl ER | es eee ae ee eee 22-5 28-4 30-5 57-5 
4/—Timmints. J... 2s <tc nae 0 oe 29-9 | 25-2 | 22-2 | 16-6 | 12-9 15-5 22 27 23-7 28-6 32 57-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31-8 | 26-7 | 21-5 | 16-7 | 12-2 15-7 28 25-4 20-7 29-3 31-9 58-1 
49—Port Arthur............ 28-3 | 24-3. | 22-7. | 16-2 | 13-3 i fj ae OS SES SD 26-7 22-8 35-5 38 58-7 
50—Fort William........... 30 25-5 12 1-6 | 16-8 | 14-4 15-4 27:5 25 20-6 34-1 38-3 60-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 25:3 | 20-3 | 19-6 | 13-1 | 10-7 11-7 22-9 24-1 19-3 34-2 37-2 56-7 
51—Winnipeg.............-. 27-5 | 21-8 | 20-9 | 13-3 | 11-9 10-7 20-8 26-4 19-3 33-6 36-7 58-4 
Ol" Drandonerer ent te 23 18-7 | 18-2 | 12:9] 9-5 12-7 25 PNW be hs eran 34-8 37-6 55 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 22:5 | 17-6 | 15-8 | 10-8 | 8-7 10-6 17-3 22-1 20-1 34-7 38-2 56-9 
O8——ROSINA: «,.c10/0 « slloiees's eee 23:2 | 16-9 | 16-3 | 10-8} 9-5 10-1 17:5 20-5 20-8 34 36-6 58-4 
54—Prince Albert.......... 18 15 12 9 7 10 15 25 20 35-6 39-7 53-7 
55—Saskatoon...........0.. 22-2 | 18-4 | 17-1 | 11-1 8-2 10-4 16-5 20-9 19-5 34-5 37-9 54-2 
56—Moose Jaw.....ceeceee 26-6 | 20-2 |. 17-8 | 12-3.] 9-9 12 20-2 ila Sua iseevetercterers 34-7 38-5 61-1 
Alberta (average)............ 25:9 | 21-4 | 17-6 | 18-0 | 11-1 13-2 20-5 20-8 18-3 31-6 30-6 55-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-5 | 23-5 | 20 16 13-7 15-7 20 18-7 17-5 33-1 37:1 55-8 
58—Drumheller............ 24 20 15 12-5 | 10 13-5 21-5 21 17-5 30 33-8 55 
59—Edmonton............. 21 17-3 | 15 9-9 | 8-6 11-4 20-4 20-2 18-6 30-9 34-9 55-7 
60—“Calvary Gar. latest 27-3 | 22-1 | 19-7 | 13:7] 11-8 12-9 18-7 23-7 17-8 33-6 38-2 57-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-6 | 24 18-5 | 12-7 | 11-2 12-3 22 20-2 20 30-6 34-1 54-7 
British Columbia (average).| 31-8 | 26-4 | 23-6 | 15-9 | 14-5 16-0 26-0 26-2 21-7 35-1 38-5 56-8 
G2—HermMio::%, Were dadcteee Uc Se tee Reece eee ores 12 13 20 22 22 32 33 58:3 
68—Nelson):.), eee" kee aeoe 30 24 25 14-5.| 15 16-5 25 28 21 36-6 41-2 61 
64— Trail ey" tse beer ce 6B) 28 24-3 | 18-3 | 16 19 29-7 26-7 22 37:1 42-8 58-7 
65—New Westminster...... 31 26-1 | 22 14-5 | 15-3 15-2 26-1 26-1 21 33-2 37-2 56-1 
66—Vancouver............. 2-9 | 26-9 | 23-1 | 16-3 | 15-7 15-9 28-3 26-7 24-4 35-2 38-1 55 
Ol—ViCbOrial: aacecces otloee 2 27-3 | 25-9 | 16-3 | 15-9 15-8 27-5 26-2 19-1 35-2 38-4 55-1 
68— Nanaimo. ssj.itss veaiess 2 26-2 | 22-2 | 16 14-4 17-5 Pap 25-5 22-5 35-2 38-1 55 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish 
6 ; ne as 
a (ir = > - & q 
& 8 a pe te i ae) a7 a 
rer AS ts 4 Es | .¢ Sa leqe = 
gee | 345 aa 8 5S gS |Sas| cS leva 
e385 |2e5|288| 23 | se | Ses] fs [Bess 
eed | eae oo ep, =a |;/42a, Ba |avcaa 
) fm] a a a &  |o 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-0 23.9 17-4 12-2 49-9 18-2 17-2 21-0 
PT a Rea nel Pee et 43-9] 13-1] 14-3] 16-1 
ho hee MOS Bal de sare coal ers onete scale 44-7 12-2 15 15-5 
ae ae DO. 7 al ae eec oa] sant ae 50 13°65) Saeefee 20-3 
SG Seis | By sigs MRM | BSS ine, Be ls Pa 45 14-2 15 14-7 
10-7 Sg | Wiese 3 eet ROR SS Bide. 40 12-1 12-5 15-3 
12 OAM) Wine Page| emer) ee (IP ee epee 13-5 15 16-6 
pve Beso | Bae TG DBL Bore barn ler 40 12-8 14 14-2 
15-0 DicOul hiss che eee 50-0 12-9 ame. 17-3 
13-5 26-0 15-0 8-0 43-8 13-7 14-2 17-7 
15 OL ea) | piel ee | ag, Sec 41 13-5 14-3 17-2 
12 25-4 15 6 40-5 13-9 13-8 21 
ba, 2 Sea Grom | Bie sat Mote 10 50 14-6 16-8 18-9 
irs ete | cae apelin] aie Beas! Bpeenss Sino |b on gemares 1227 12 18-7 
12-0 20-4 16-5 8-4 50-8 16-1 16-0 14-6 
10-5 20 14 i ARs oa te ce ee 13 15-5 
10 Ag 8) Ger sets. 508] os eens oe 00° AL ee 18-1 18-7 
13-2 Ble | eee oo Se)8 8 | ere 13 16 12-8 
Ak, 5 SERS | tea Mm | Ras eae ats Cie | os Urea Meee foam om tI 8. a a 10-8 
12 OR) Hl Sante os LOS ap ae ise Sa ae e  ee 14-8 
ah ect | Re MO IR tien | 3 Ek |S Se men 18 18 13-7 
csc | i, es MR | aah Sie eR, Ge ane Ie Oe 11-6 
14-2 26-7 SLM Pee! Shoe 42-5 19-4 16-9 19-7 
SA ae Oe Mle 7 60 14 13-7 | 18-8 
15-5 24-7 20-2 9-5 55-7 17-9 16-0 24-3 
16-5 26-1 17 1 a ee ee 18-7 14-5 24-4 
iat co 25 Fehon etl Perel ||) ia alae 20 15 19-3 
15 25 22 SAl aetteee oe 50 17-2 15 22-8 
AE SRS | RRB iy MPM | eycaBe 2 PPI Peta neces | co GI I bs \eeeaee 15 21-6 
FSP | ait aM | ee PP Wc Meee | [eb an 20 15 25-5 
16 95-5 | 21-5 DRE SO) ae 2 aa Ae er 25-6 
ee AN TO AN, oa] oh seni re SATS cone, 2 18 Fa ee 23-7 
15-5 27-6 22-1 10 CO A Sees 15 30-5 
i ET Oa, «RRR ec Uall oc cetece el eee oh geld WE HINEk  AtL ORaeiagae 8 ae 25-6 
A Afb, RIE | Pac Med | Ieee RS | ica ens les Se Sere 5s Cy Ree Oe ei a7 
17-5 26 ORC As Wiese ecaete 6.0)" 2] eae ee 13 28-3 
Pete ae | Sits MS |e W'S, SS IR He: Sere! |B es Nee 15 Ri tes 25-2 
OR a ES | BAS, RAR eet eel eee Se 25-3 
Bee an ke © EH Sey, oil OPkee SiS esas eam a Rene ee 25-7 
15 25 19) 1) Peek, ee Si ee eee 17 22-7 
2, oe 8 uae || fe So Re | igh Rae | Ds ee EO ees Dae 27-8 
ee Seat eo 25 bie San Dire aa PA SRR Reet Sakae 3 15 24-6 
htc Oe | OE MS | Me ee Seton | te SPM Some 7, aera a 26-4 
BA es 3 | ec § ena | eat | fee Seta Fo ie i 15 17-5 30-7 
eae SPO RS oi eee CS il geet Dl Aen ee 15 24-4 
13-7 OBES eeod. WRN ae 60 18 18 23-8 
Oe ek ey Re esti SEER bch RES A ro 17-5 18 26-8 
ree a ed eee od eh cede ei] Ae ee ee 21-8 
Bh SEARS [lelaph CG cite oh rl Pace rar | ey, phi 15 15 26-3 
BORD eu 19 Oe Rees ce fe ce ore 55 NPs eaten nae 16-6 
SRSA Gili UAT 5 See eg ee a ae oe ee 20 
Ba ches 24 23.23, | Bikes ae 57-5 20-6 20 16:3 
Bae cater | ecg meee 20 Fe eo Sore A Bs bk we 20 Ree aie 22-7 
Pee, Ale kas in 17 Bb, 2 Sas SR, ack, eS 20 17-5 23-6 
15 25 Lhe ee DR Gee OO 47-5 19-7 16-3 25-3 
19-5 25-5 1954 OR oe Rees, 22-0 17-7 22°38 
18 26 1G 7 Mee cee Cee eee 22 efor 27 
21 25 DD WH BERK et aetna! eee 17-6 
22-0 23-2 11-9 13-Se4 oOo ce 22°79 20-4 18-1 
21-9 23°3 12-5 1 lesa Se tress 3 23) 18-7 16-2 
20 MM hte MR Sl 5 na oo be a ae 25 20 20-2 
ai 92-5 11-3 15. OCR 20-2 18 19-2 
25 25 12 15 Bee teem | eerie soe 25 16-9 
22-4 23-0 13-4 14-4 55-0 22-6 20-0 19-0 
25 SE | ee AR aces tl PREC ACR SegISRES cal Uchida e 25 20 18-2 
24-5 25 12 13: Onis eer 20 19 16-4 
20 21-8 PDA, | a Sele 20-7 19-3 18-8 
21-5 22-9 13 15-2 55 20 21-7 26-2 
21 Iu EST l(a cia RAahy or Meas eee G 22-5 20 15-3 
18-1 OM S| et ae, te MS Sule en ce ce 22-6 21-0 23-8 
22 DD) oe cee wots OK Dee 21-5 25 19-4 
21 DO | Hak eere. Se les a Sa 24 22-3 21-7 
21 OHSS (I tesa, tee 8 ects ed Rees. eae 24 23-0 26-3 
15 18a Pic A A URS 8 en cen An teckel 21-2 17-5 24-9 
14-6 OS 40d A ess], eae eel| Ona oe 20-5 17-5 25-8 
eLBae HO) Zs foe ORs oh ieee top ORME ats 24-6 18-8 23-9 
15 ASP |) Re oe eee | CR eg, | i | Re oe 25 
Me Pie Ree ELS Bea OOO TEN Oe cle 22-5 23-1 


Eggs 

a 

Es iS] = gO s 
80 [Pots 

<4 2/80 & 

Fy 6) 
cents cents 
32°2 26-8 
35°28 29-8 
37-2 30-2 
32-5 98-3 
32-7 27-7 
38°8 32°5 
34° 7 Won naek 
35-5 30-5 
28-5 20-1 
34:3 29-3 
36-7 31-3 
35-7 29-7 
32-6 27-9 
32-3 28-4 
32-9 28-0 
33°7 28 
32-5 28-6 
36-4 30-7 
28-7 25-7 
29-9 26-7 
33°3 28-6 
30-4 26-2 
37-1 28-6 
34-1 28-6 
32°79 27-5 
34:9 29-9 
31-6 25°7 
31-7 27-2 
29-9 25-3 
29-24 24-9 
32-5 29-5 
32-7 28-9 
35-3 | 29-5 
B422 [ae teks 
SHOUD Hh au ae 
33-7 29-3 
30-7 27-2 
31-4 28-6 
33°5 27°5 
28-1 24-5 
29-5 25 
SL 26-4 
31-1 27°3 
31-9 292 
27-2 22°3 
31-6 28 
32-4 29-3 
28-3 22-2 
SC ere Lege 
36-5 29 
38-7 32-2 
36-2 27-8 
34-6 29-7 
36-2 26-7 
36-5 30-2 
27-9 22-5 
31-5 24-7 
24-2 20-3 
23°9 19-5 
23-9 19-3 
24-4 20-1 
24-9 20-9 
22-3 17-7 
26-7 21:5 
24 18-3 
25-7 21-5 
28-5 22-6 
28-4 22-3 
ya 22-8 
35-2 28-8 
ot 24-2 
38-6 28 
Site Dia acace wears 
Soe lanes sale 
34-6 31-7 
36-1 32-2 
Sor: Calico aca 
36-4 27-8 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 





Butter 
a2: ES) 
ao le Be 
oe Shogo 
Bas] sé 
oan, ~ A 
A S) 
cents cents 
26-7 30-8 
26-0 32-0 

25 30-8 
25-7 31-4 
25 31 
25 31-5 
29 34 
26-3 33°5 
24-8 29-8 
20-1 31-0 
25-3 31-4 
26-4 31-7 
27-3 31-9 
21-4 29 
25°9 29-3 
24-6 29-6 
pees ke 29-6 
24-8 28-4 
Reese 29-3 
bil Bd SA og 29-3 
BR ot 29-1 
26 29-5 
28-6 30°4 
25-5 28-4 
28-0 30-5 
nodes oe 29-7 
A he: 29-9 
25 29-8 
29-5 29-8 
27-7 29°8 
28 30 
27-5 31-1 
Monks eere 31-2 
30-6 31-9 
30 31 
28-8 31-2 
28 80-5 
30 30°8 
28 3l 
27 29-7 
30-5 30-5 
desea: 30-5 
27-7 30-4 
30 32 
27-5 29-9 
Pe? 29-2 
28 30°7 
29 30-8 
Pa 30 
30 31-1 
iat snk ee 80-5 | 
ocr eee 29-8 
23-8 30-4 
26-5 31-3 
25 30-6 
22-6 29-6 
Des 29-8 
23-2 29-3 
22°6 28-8 
22-6 28-5 
21-8 29-9 
23-5 27-7 
22-5 28-9 
23-5 30-6 
22-3 30-9 
24-2 30-6 
24-9 30-7 
25-1 30-9 
21 29-9 
30-6 34-2 
26 32-4 
32 35-5 
29 33°8 
eer rey: 32-9 
31 32-9 
32°8 34-7 
waves cette 34-8 
33 86-2 


—— | | | | | | | TF ee: 
—____ ef] eee, 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 












2 é ad ; “ Canned Vegetables 
d.j 2 é oa. OF BLE Pe 
gai € a ize get | Set ie 
LOCALITY Ak A=! a aN 3 he Fy bs nN 
aa | 3 SEs Ge =a a | $ 
ws pa Q e 2 ° od ab [oy [o) e -_ oe Ms a [o) 
o- -r2 ‘S32 eee et van 8 ~ g 
go | 3s | ss | Boe] Ss] ee | 8] as 
8 oe fea] S82 soa | fe a 2 5 a 
oO —Q oD) fy fq [on] a i 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-- 23-0 @-laj 16-1 4-4 6-0 8-2 11-1 13-4 
Nova Scotia (average)..............-. 22°4 7:2 16-8 5-1 6-1 viv | 13-1 14-1 
L—=-Sy dhey sohos 26 re Fs chee 22-1 8 19 4-8 6 7-4 12-6 13-7 
2—New Glasgow........seceveess 22-7 7-3 17-2 5-2 6-1 7-4 12-9 13-6 
S—AMNEPEEM sds eGo ee cae eee se 20-8 7:3 13-5 5-2 6 7:5 12-2 13-2 
A— Halifax feof. Gags f Neve Rh anoee t 22-1 6 16-8 5 5-9 7-9 13-7 14 
SS WiINdSOLe |. ch00. Oi edeteewasee. 22-5 8b 19 5-3 6-3 8-3 14 15 
GP ETUTO Os SNe Bass oh ieee 24 6-7-3 15 5-2 6 7-7 13-2 14-9 
7—P.H.i.—Charlottetown......... 22-3 8-0 18-2 4-9 5-5 7-8 13-5 14:3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 22-5 7:9 16-2 4-8 5-9 vi) 13-9 14-1 
S—=Monetone es. oho sO tae cpcleenin so 21-7 8 17 5 6-1 8-3 15 13-8 
GSaint JOHN 3s. Ose Pee 23 6-7-3 18-6" 4-9 5-9 7-5 13-6 13-4 
10—Fredericton...........cececeees 22-5 8 16-2 4-8 6 7°6 13-8 14-3 
I-sBathursti.:..d...60%s45 beh sities « 22-7 8-7 13 4-6 5-5 6-7 13 14-8 
Quebec (average)...............2.2. 20-1 5-8 13-7 4-5 5-8 6-4 10-8 12-1 
12—Quebeeusx. scderec ens che cdeaee 22-5 |4-5-8-5 14-7 4-7 6 6-5 10-7 12-7 
Shree Rivers, ieee ae belbules ces 20-2 |5-3-6 13-5 4-8 5-7 7-1 12-8 12-8 
4—Sherbrooke..........cecceceee- 20-4 6 12-9 4-2 5-8 6 11-4 12-4 
B= Sorelee ssn. cc deSee oe eben 19-4 4-7b] 138-4 AST estes 5-9 10 12-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe............. Bes 18-9 5-3 13-5 4-2 6 6-9 10-4 10-5 
LR F—=StKTOMNS HO, dents erect leeeies ss 19-1 5-3 14-5 4-4 6 6-7 10 11-5 
18—Thetford Mines..............6. 19-4 | 5-3-6 13-1 4-8 5-7 5-3 10 12-7 
19—-Montreal)s, ic 4.3 082. habckens 20-9 | 6-7-3 14-8 4-9 5-6 7-4 10-2 12 
2 UPA Be os des oes eee 19-9 |5-3-6-7 13 4-7 5-8 6-2 11-9 12 
Ontario (average)..................- 22-6 6-6 15-4 4:3 §-7 8-9 11-0 12-8 
21 OU aWar ir... cdese blouse bebeteee. 21-6 7°3 14-7 5-1 6-1 8-1 11-6 12-5 
2—Brockvilles. 3.5.00 hesemiees > 20-9 | 6-6-7 13-5 4-7 5-6 8-3 11-7 11-6 
Q3—IGINGStOMAE s dow e Dlcseteieswinnes 21-1] 6-6-7 14-6 4-3 5:3 8-7 11-2 13 
24—Bellevallet 24... Bis.05s Rares « 22-1 6 14 3-7, 5-3 7-8} 10-2 11-9 
25-—Peterboroughy...(i66<ssésbes es 21-5 | 6-6-7 15-8 4 5-1 8-97] 10-7 12-1 
26—Oshawateee.decdideoshedsieecs’ 22-3 [Gevad eo Poles sel 3-9 5-5 8-4] 10 | 12-9 
26—Orilliah G5. does dda ccaeBekines. 22-4 6-7b} 17 3-9 5-2 8-65; 10-9 12-5 
28-—NOrontowies.. done hee eet cee 26 7-3 17 4-2 5-9 9-3° 10-3: 12-4 
29—Niagara Falls...........sese0e- 21-2 6-7 16-7 4:3 5-7 8-87] 11 12-4 
380—St. Catharines......... ...... 22-9 6-7 16-5 3-8 5-7 9-1 11-8 12-6 
Si=Hamiltone, fcr. Wie ob bees ee 26-2 |6-7-7-3 15-9 3-8 5-8 8-5 10 12-1 
S2—-BrantlOrds ss aee.adadene gees eaees 24-1 6-7 17 3-8 5-8 9-6 9-7 12-1 
BORAGE? a, Wels cis atorwled dois oe Ox eens 24-4 7°3 16 3-9 5-8 9-2 10-1 12-9 
34—Guelph ie: ....cdtodies het e een. 22-9 6-7 16-6 3-8 5-4 9-7 10-8 12-5 
S6=-Kitcheneres) hee cddscwgotebe es 23-8 6-7 14-5 4 5-6 8-8 10-4 13-2 
86—Woodstock.......... od etom ees 22-2] 6-6-7 15 3-5 5-6 9 9-7 12-7 
37—Stratford.......... Seedabsmenes 22-6 6-7 17-7 3-8 6 9-6 11-3 12-7 
O8—ondony..sieoeddsss eateteene 23-5 | 6-6-7 17-5 3-9 5-6 8-8 10:8 12-7 
39-—-St. Thomas. hicc.dgecc ooeeteae. 23-5 6 18-1 4-1 5-6 9-6 12-9 14 
40—Chathames .t, .. ddncctone ease 21-2 5:3 15 4-1 5-6 8-4 10-5 12-3 
AL Windsorer ccloacd don dec Cee 20-4 | 6-6-7 14-6 4 5 7:6 10-1 11-7 
AQ Sais Oe s aclos s dos nc koh eet 22-4 | 6-6-7 15-5 3-8 5-8 8-6 11-8 12-9 
483—Owen Sound................66. 21-6 6-7 15-6 3-8 5-5 8-7 11-8 12-8 
£4—-North Baye; jocadaesodevess eek 22-6 6-7b]| 13-7 5 6 9-4 12-2 13-8 
45—Sudburyiaee. <4. ei bcas doce. 21-1 7-3 13-7 5-3 6-3 8-8 12-2 13 
46-—Cobaltin..sisalionitdee cdot tee. 23 6-7 14 5-4 5-7 9-1 12-6 14-3 
AlN MING Hs. berdeke word ethene: 22-6 6-7 12-7 5-1 5-5 10-2 11-5 14-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-5 | 6-6-7 i183 4-5 5-8 8-6 10-6 13 
49-—PortiArchur ys cdf deters 22-3 6-7-3 17 5-2 6-5 9-4 11-5 13-3 
50—Fort William.................. 23-4 | 6-7-3 14-7 5-1 5-9 9-2 10-7 13-5 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-9 7-0 17-4 5-0 6-5 9-7 10-6 14-3 
SIS—W inn peers scl scSotecns ke metas 25 {6-4-8 15-8 5 6 9 9-9 13-7 
52-—Brandonty. betes. Acie 24-7 16-4-7-1 19 5 6-9 10-4 11-3 14-8 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-9 7-3 16-6 4-9 6-4 9-2 10-7 14-7 
OSS ReCiN AER. «bic d ton aoc 25 7-2-8 16-2 4-5 6-3 8-7 9-9 14-6 
54—Prince Albert...........cecee0 23-5 6-4 17 5 6-4 8-7 11-8 14-8 
65—Saskatoon.........iccceveecees 21-9 TCO AN eee CC 5 6-4 9-3 10-5 14-9 
56==MooseD awit hive delesedotendaes 25 8 16-5 5 6-5 9-9 10-6 14-6 
Alberta (average)................... 25-5 yy 17-9 5-1 6-5 8-4 11-0 14-8 
57—Medicine Hat...............0.. 27-9 8 19 5-2 6-5 8-6 10-9 14-8 
58—Drumbheller.................2.- 24 Ga8 i fcaeee ate 5-1 6-9 8-2 12-5 15 
59—Edmonton.............eeceeee 25-3 |7-2-8 18 5 6-7 8-6 10-6 14-9 
60—CalgaryeRe oder doth 26-4 8 15-5 5-1 5-7 8 10 14-5 
61—Lethbridge................00.: 24 8 19 5-2 6-5 8-6 10-9 14-7 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-0 9-3 19-4 5-5 6-6 7:4 8-6 14-2 
62—Mernies oe ook. Ae eee 26 10 18 5-3 6:3 8-6 10 14-1 
GS Ne son VRE x... lee sc cece Shee 26 10 20 5-9 7 8-3 10 15 
O45 Prarie ee RB icc Soren late 24-6 10 15-5 5-5 6-3 9 8-5 14-5 
65—New Westminster.............. 24-6 |8-3-8-9 20-3 5-3 6-2 6-6 6-9 13-8 
GO—Viancouveri vod..<didecs toma encee 26-4 |8-3-8-9 20 5-3 6-4 6-7 8-4 14 
Ol NI CHOIR Lows «ata Rhee da Bree 26-9 9 19-7 5-5 6-9 7°6 8-1 14-1 
68—Nanaimor ys. kc deltil a decccedes 28-2 OM VS. eae 5-4 6-5 7-3 8-8 13-6 
69—Prince Rupert.:.........00...- 24-9 | 9-10 22-5 5-6 6-9 7-1 8-2 14-7 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1937 
Potatoes Apples & 
e 3 Ell a Re é ; Sy 
: 4 = re) = o£ : e g 
< ES 2 a AG cy be Be _ O18 Ss 
o = fa uy) a oO ga oo 5 Oy ORs or era} 
BS os gi a @ Nol) eee || See fhe : B63 ge Sd ee 
aa) Cet a Sed Pee er| eee |e le Be eee) ge] be 
i ee = se = 80 5 ge | BL6 = BS ome} 3 <H Pro 
of Bo o hal Fi 3. eS oH Orn S atta a Gn gk 
ssa} a2 | 5 5s | $8 | €5 | Ba |aec] & gs Ba oe ae 
ea) ‘) Ay Ay ca ca) Ay oe O re O = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7:6 5-5 | 1-540} 30-9 24-6 15-9 11-8 17-0 15-4 60-1 18-9 54-1 44-1 
7-9 5-4] 1-350 27-8 21-9 13-9 12-8 16-2 15-2 61-2 19-0 60-3 47-2 
8-1 5-5 1-305 25-QRe 2 eee 13-7 12-4 15-7 1 5 Clee | eae ao a 17-9 65 49-4) 1 
7°3 5-7 1-19 25 GR test ee eel ate 15 13 16 14-3 55 18-9 55 43 2 
7-7 5-3 1-20 PH fe MAE Seely 2 14-5 12:3 15-6 14 60 19-2 62 46 3 
7-9 5 1-376 28-1 20 13 13-2 17-1 16-9 70 19 58-7 50-4 | 4 
8:5 5 1-50 WoT Kee Ba locs aie: 14 17-3 ES 3) ee ae Sor eee GAD ET A Nite torees dn Oe 47 5 
7°8 5-6 1-53 31-3 23-7 13-5 11-9 15-4 15-5 59-7 18-7 60-7 47-2 | 6 
7°9 7-2 | 1-500 32-Stlece eee 15-5 12-6 15-7 15-5 50-0 19-5 55-0 48-217 
7-6 6-1] 1-355 28-9 23°79 14-7 11-9 16-5 14-9 56-3 18-4 57-4 49-7 
7-9 6-4 1-242 Qa SR oteeske 14-8 12-6 16-8 14-7 55 ES ed ete ar 52-4 | 8 
7°8 5-7 1-275 PAGO al (eee 14-4 11-4 16 14 65 17-8 58 49-219 
7-4 6-3 1-404 29-1 23-7 14-8 12-5 16-1 15-1 49 18-6 56-7 48 10 
7°3 6 1-50 Bin) A Bese ta 14-7 11 17 V5 Tile eee. WS) io eee 49-3 j11 
7:0 6-1 | 1-099 23-2 27-0 15-5 41-7 16-4 14-4 62-4 18-8 53-3 43-3 
7-2 6-4 1-057 23 20 14-4 12-7 16-3 15 82-5 20-3 67 45-4 J12 
7-2 6-1 1-148 D8 e8h eee Bet 17-2 11-8 15-4 14-1 55 18-8 59-5 45-6 {13 
6-8 6-1 1-154 26 38-7 15-8 11-9 17-4 15-7 46 20-2 61-2 43-8 {14 
6-1 6-3 -96 19a Ree. 8 28 14-7 11 16 13-1 47 18-6 50 41-4 415 
6-8 6-1 +974 21-7 25 16-7 12-2 15-8 14-1 59 17-8 58-5 42-5 |16 
6-7 6-2 1-232 26-3 25. 15 11-1 17-2 14-7 60 17-8 60 44 17 
6:9 5:8 1-11 DOS TEN See ke 14-7 10:8 17 14-1 67-5 20 4a penies oe 45 18 
a 5-7 1-073 22 30 15-9 11-7 16-7 13-6 79-4 17-9 58-5 41-3 19 
8 6-1 1-186 24-3 23-2 15-5 11-7 15-5 15-1 65 17-1 65 41-1 |20 
7-5 5-4] 1-458 30-0 24-3 16-0 12-0 17-0 15-8 58-5 18-0 55-5 42-9 
7-6 6-1 1-172 25-9 27-8 15 11-7 16-7 16-5 55-6 19-2 56-5 42-6 |21 
7°5 6-5 1-84 34-1 SORE et eles 11-9 17 15 45 18-5 60 43-8 {22 
7°3 5-7 1-355 27-6 25-ER tS ee 12-2 17-1 15-4 62 18-3 62-4 42-7 123 
7°6 6-4 1-303 25-1 28h last Nee 12-1 16 15-2 68-5 17-9 51-5 41-6 |24 
8-7 5-6 1-30 25 25 13-7 10-8 17 15 58 18-6 57-6 41-5 |25 
6-6 5-2 1-41 27-5 S2ba ce aR | ase 17-7 15 Sie rts « 18-7 65 44 |26 
7-9 6-1 1-408 30-8 32-5 15 12 17-4 15 57 18 50 43-6 |27 
6-8 5 1-346 26:7 20°78 | Hs eae 10-7 17-2 16 60 17-6 59-3 43-1 |28 
7:7 4-9 1-386 Orisa cee oes cee 10-8 18-2 16-2 65 16-2 51-3 44 {29 
8-4 5-1 1-333 30-4 Ae dt Bice eacnboe 11 17-7 15 60 15-3 44 42-6 |30 
7°8 5 1-137 28-7 30: a215 2 BR: 11-2 16-7 14-9 60 16:4 59-5 40-5 |31 
7°5 4-8 1-095 21-3 21-2)1 08 Se. 11-9 | 16-8 14-7 48 16:3 47 41-6 |32 
7-6 4-9 1-28 26°42 ket ES et cee 12-4 17-3 14-9 45 17-5 58 42-7 133 
7-7 4-6} 1-35 26:5 2178) 2 eee: 12-3 17-8 St Ghee ty deer it 17-6 57 41-4 134 
7-6 5-3 1-35 29-7 20-TE tees 12 16-7 EUR bs ae Se ee ore Rls 2 thc ctetee: 42-1 |35 
6-7 5 1-235 23-4 ZA eS ct ee. 12-7 16-2 $468 es Rees. 162 D7 ae kee 40 {36 
7 5 1-271 26 PAT) A Peachy oko 11-2 16-9 D5 Vit ihe 8 Pee sc 19 59 41-7 |37 
7-4 5-2 1-25 25-7 24 OV Rees 11-7 16-2 14-9 57 17-6 54 42-7 138 
7°6 4-8 1-244 23-9 18-Gae. fea: 12:7 17-1 14-9 47 19-5 55 42 139 
6-9 3-9 1-225 22-7 21°GRIe. vas. 12-6 16-2 GS dl eps AS ae 18-2 63-5 40°3 40 
7-1 4-6 1-217 20-7 15° (ihead ee: 10-7 15-8 til PS eae ne 1 FACS el |e Sretence 41-5 |41 
7-6 5-7 1-128 22-8 20-Sa led heks 12-2 16-7 1G? Sheek ee TO ee ine 42-1 142 
7-5 4-5 1-512 30 Gale. 2... Seco eee 11-7 16-5 1 Bi) Bea (sce ee eae 17-7 50 41-2 143 
8-1 5-9 1-95 44 25 18 13-2 17 18-2 63 19-5 59 46 144 
7-1 5-3 1-806 86-9eb. eee 18-6 12-2 18 17 65 18 53-8 46-4 |45 
8-3 6-5 | 2-03 45.9) ee eee 17-5 14-7 18-5 17-7 63-7 20 56-3 47-146 
7°6 6-1 1-877 ATTEN ie es ce 15-6 13 17°4 17-6 68 20-6 53-8 45-8 |47 
7-5 5-3 1-667 33°4 25 17-5 11-8 15-5 15 60 18-8 57-5 42-6 148 
7-7 6-2 | 2-112 42-5 35 15:8 12-2 18 17-8 61 19-4 50 44-2 149 
74 5-9 | 2-153 39:-5al..2 08 15 11:7 17-5 16-3 59-2 18 51-6 44-4 150 
7-9 6-4] 1-725 S$4-2alccshete 13-7 10-8 17-9 15-9 63-4 19-3 50-1 43-5 
7-7 5-5 1-61 34] laetas eee 13-7 10-4 17-5 15-5 60:5 18-2 47°8 42-6 151 
8 5-3 1-84 S4e3hl vot Bol oe ee. 11-2 18-3 16-3 66-2 20-4 52-4 44-3 152 
8-0 5-6 | 2-167 39° 4al eee neee 17-4 11:8 17-3 16-0 63-8 21-0 51-5 46-6 
7-9 5-9 | 2-06 39 alice eet 17-3 11-6 17-9 16-2 64-2 19-6 §2-2 46°3 153 
8-6 (iE ie eee eee 45 feb ees 19 11-6 18-3 15-9 64-2 23-8 52-1 47-2 154 
7-7 5-2 | 2-24 38" Gales seees 16 12-1 16-8 16-3 64-8 20-8 50-1 46-1 155 
7-8 4-9 | 2-20 SoD See RE a.2 Res 11-9 16-1 15-7 62 19-8 51-6 46-7 156 
8-1 6-0 | 2-234 39:45). ase 16-6 11-1 18-3 16-1 61:5 20-5 52-9 44-9 
8-9 6-4 | 2-67 48 = Bil 2.8 tie Be 18-7 11-2 18-1 16-3 61-6 21 58-8 45-2 157 
8-8 6 2-20 LOB) | aes a 15 10-8 18-5 16-8 65-7 20 53-3 47-3 158 
8-2 6-7 1-83 SISSalce eee 16:8 12-1 17-8 15-6 60-4 20 51-8 44-8 159 
7-2 5-4 1-97 STBE ae Saeenee es 10-6 18-2 15-6 60-2 21-9 49-9 44-7 160 
7-3 5-7 | 2-50 S7eSal eee 16 10-9 18-7 16-4 59-7 19-6 50:5 42-7 161 
8-1 4-9 | 1-869 36-O41.528238 19-6 10-8 17-4 14-7 60-1 20-3 49-0 42-7 
9 5 2-35 50 Hal. oe es 20 12-3 17-7 16-7 65 22-5 55 49-2 |62 
8 5-7 | 2-50 AD Ballet as ORs eee 10-5 19-7 15-8 66-3 22-5 55 49-3 163 
8-4 5-8 | 2-17 BY AT! Bate is Botte ah oe 11-5 18-5 15-2 63 24:5 53 46-2 164 
7-6 4-4 1-22 DASA SPOR etnies 10 16 13-3 55 17-9 43-1 87-8 165 
7-4 4-7 1-27 D4 TE tes h eR cai ee 10-6 16-1 14-7 54-4 17 45 39-1 166 
7-9 4-3 1-61 Bee bee 20 10-4 17 13-4 60-5 18-1 45-9 38-6 167 
8-3 4-5 1-75 SS ea ase eee Leases 10-7 15-9 13-2 54-7 18-7 47-5 39 = |68 
8-5 5 2-08 SOs lacs 18-7 10-7 17-9 15 62 21 47-5 42 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








LOCALITY 


Dominion (average)....... 


Nova Scotia (average) 
1—Sydney 4 &......8.85! 
2—New Glasgow........ 
3—Ambherst........-+0-: 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average). 


8—Moncton. 


eevee eereseors 


9—Saint John........... 
10—Fredericton.......... 


12—Quebec... 


15—Sorel..... 


Pe 


see eeeeoeeee 


W—St. Johns724....0. 4.06: 


18—Thetford 
19—Montreal. 
20—Hull..... 


23— Kingston. 
24—Belleville 


Mines....... 


eoeereeesere 


eC i Ce 
eooeeeoeseee 


eoveceeoesors 


cee sees esces 


25—Peterborough........ 


26—Oshawa.. 
27—Orillia... 
28—Toronto.. 


eoeeoeeeeeres 


eoeecceceees 


29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines........ 


31—Hamilton 


ee 


32—Brantford............ 


33—Galt..... 
34—Guelph... 


eoeoeeeeeeee 


eoeeeeroseeces 


85—Kitchener............ 
36—Woodstock........... 
37—Stratiord. .. cei ses 
(IBS WONGOR, «Mie v0.0 else ae 


39—St. Thom 
40—Chatham 
41—Windsor.. 


AS... eeeeee 
stele si] s.0 tee ae 
Sieh on 6.0 sleeve e 


Per ey 


44—North Bay.........-. 


45—Sudbury. 
46—Cobalt... 


cose eeseeees 


ace eeer ose 


49—Port Arthur.......... 
50—Fort William......... 


Manitoba (aver 
51—Winnipeg. 


BEC) ase corse 2 


seeeeesceses 


52—Brandon............. 


Saskatchewan (average)... 


58—Regina... 


er 


54—Prince Albert........ 
§5—Saskatooun..........- 
56—Moose Jaw........-.. 
Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 


eooeeeeeroee 


eee rerocens 


eeeeeoreeens 


65—New Westminster.... 
66—Vancouver........... 


eee eeeeeeres 








unsweetened, 

per # lb. tin 
XXX, per quart 
ground, per lb. 
standard, per bar 


per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per lb. 
Pepper, pure. black, 


Granulated, 

Coffee, medium, 
Tea (kind most sold) 
Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 

Salt, fine, in bags, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


-———— | ————— | — | —— | ———— | — | SS | | | | 


eecece 


Co SAORD GmaadHrD Moy 
COOMA med HK Gea 
ead saad peal papell peed 
AOR A 
69 C2 G9. DO met Sr 


eoeeeeeee 


ory VWSH 


=) NTO CONT CO 


wwwdewe Soo 


co Bonvwawonwonnrse 


oo 


Cr Go ars cx 


noe 


Coat 0 8ddo Comm CATA 
“are “ae goo Ito aR ORONO ADARAR EROAGROT BDORAAAGURMIORD HAWOMUAWDUSONOSOT Ga 


ba Co NAHE CO GOGO COCO COMER OWHAWWGC AA DOHEWARGoOdOdDMm BW mdcocorm 
WON WWNWNNWNNWNN WNVNYNWVNYVWN WNW NNN HNN NNNN WYN NNYNVYNN WYNN NVNNYNNNY WWW WNYNYNYNVVVNVYONY NY WVYW 


NISTOOM NO 





Anthracite coal, 
United States 
stove, per ton 


ee 
cee ereeereoe 


ee ee) 


see ewer eeese 


cee er eres oee 


re 


a 


13-00-13 -75 
14-25 
13-819 
14-50 
13-00 
14-00 
13-50 
14-25 
13-00 
14-00 


12-00 
12-25-12-75¢ 
12-75g 
12-50 
12-50 


13-00 
13-00 


sere reese ere 


eee eer eoreee 
ee 
a ee 
ee 
wee e enter eee 


ey 
sewer er ee eee 
eee ewer ewes 


sere eee ee eee 


a ee ey 


ee 


ee 


eee eee e rere 


ee ee ee 


i 


ee 


i ey 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


c. Calculated 


birch. _ p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 


from mines, 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1937 
Wood es Rent 
> aS) 
3 > 3 os 
E Pi s 1) S Six-roomed 
Es 8 a 3 = pies 2 =, z a 3 sul pinrcomed. houses wane 
Bie G os Tiss) ay oo ~ | %{houses with} incomplete 
9 a es as 8 6 g £4 8 O88 oI & '8|modern con-| modern 
8 Fy o Comm ro BD, ag SP iy BS = I88 veniences, con- 
2a 4 eae og 2a £28, =5e $ 1%] per month | veniences 
r 6) a) a8} wa wa = oma = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ c. | c. $ $ 
9-307 12-135 9-526 11-491 7-150 8-525 7-516 | 26-9 | 9-5 23°485 17-254 
7975 9-875 6-333 7-500 5-250 6-750 6-250 | 29-1 | 9-7 21-417 14-583 
6-50— 7-25 9-50 6-00 SOO RN, 2 wer Oc cieice chicas albitetits oes 29-5 | 9-9/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 8-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6-00c} 29-7 {10 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-50 10°50.) 8.26 See ee eee ele oe eel Ele erties tice Selliciee cielo. lls 27-8 |10 |15-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-25 11-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 6-00- 7-00 6-50 | 30 9-1/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
(Ober 1018 1608] IRD aan ode bce Abu dalle Ga don qdocins |boacadbod 6! lGodDG bes Gees |s Heetecceoras 29 9-3/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OEOO EL ES, sic aos. ols <\Pbs te Rie eho ER ciao Re Sie Tee aE dD ce io Olio ds dling oe BEY 28-7 |10 {18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9- 000-9 -900 10-800 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 9-000) 27-8 |10-0/19-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-125 11-500 7-000 8-500 5-500 6-500 7-500] 28-1 | 9-8 22°88d 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-00¢ 6-00g 7-00¢ 5-00g 6-00 g 30 9-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8:00 | 27-6 | 9-8]18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
9-00-11-00 LU: QO) | sB coceeits | Rtaedess reer aave | chatter aioe [ici ete cieteizerse | Stee e's gg ve os 26-9 | 9-6 25-00 18-00 |10 
POP cide cod o's Poe Cee ol ee cee ee fae ee ee fie Jt 6 Oe GS ee Ib Gener seit 28 9-7 20-00 15-00 j11 
§-050 11-500 10-960 12-234 8-068 8-868 8-450) 23-1 | 9-3 20-778 14-938 
10-00 10-50 12-00c 12-00c 10-67¢ 10-67c 6-75e] 21 9-8)20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
7-00— 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 6-00 7-00¢ 8-00e] 25 9-8}20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 {13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 8-00 | 24-7 | 9-3/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 |14 
OSG 10 65 Se il ty ORES PA Eg Oe [PS 8 LES all OB o Git oks Biota | tn O41 Coie dea lath 6 OU See Een eee 20:9 | 9-3/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-50 12-00 10-838¢ 12-17¢ 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c] 21-4 | 9-6)18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
8-50- 9-00 LL OO; c. ix ees sets |e Sey Ss lace eee wrod he Stet ere ieee baie Sitard » «e8 20-4 | 9-4/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 |17 
SOND ca ONS0 El iepion SUD eal Onision 6 os Holladn Sau S a bleeols ob cecd0 5|lsodcuods Gece! e Seeder irae 25 9-3}10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 {18 
8-00- 8-50 11-00 14-67c 16-00c 9-00 10-00 }12-00-14-00c] 25-1 | 9-1/19-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
10-25 12+ 50 1445 5 ae |e ae ee NS A PMS EES SIRI. 3, A. . Soe 24-5 | 8-5/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
10-063 12-233 9-986 12-125 7-875 9-701 8-596) 25-1 | 9-2 25-125 18-643 
10-25 }11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-5 | 9-4)20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |21 
7°50- 8-50 NIE ei eo etie aa [aan on ao.6 G68 los Gcit coco IA odo o. Cetael I SIeIen aes 23-3 | 8-9/18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 24-8 | 9-5)18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7-00 SOOM eres << Ebye 23-5 | 9-5]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 |12-00-13 -00 8-00 9-00 6-90 7-00 5-00 | 21-5 | 8-9}20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 20 9-1/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50- 9-75 13-00 |7-50-8-00 | 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-50- 8-50 |............ 24-2 | 9-1/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-25 10-75 14- 16-00 10- 12-00 12-00 | 27 9-1/27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 |28 
8-002 11-00g g g g g g g |9 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00g}11-00-12-00g¢ g 15-00-16 -00g g g g 23-2 | 9-5|24-00-35-00 |16-00-24-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 23-3 | 9-1/25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 122507 | tener. LS OUR reer 12-00 8-25c] 25-1 | 9-4123-00-80-00 |15-00-24-00 132 
10-00-11-50 12-50 13-00 04 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 25 8-8/22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 {33 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 2-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 24-7 | 9-5/22-00-27-00 |14-00-22-00 |34 
9-00-12-00 12-50 |13.00-14.00}15-00- 18. 00 11-00 J6iCC Di laeselehticien “oan 23-7 | 9-3)22-00-30-00 |15-00-23-00 |35 
9-00-11-50 12°00. | Soe eel eee hec |e eee | Cee re eT eee getter cle « 22 9-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |36 
8-00-11-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 WACO Aes cee st 24 9-4}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 |11-50-12-50 |.......... 15 OO Cl imiscre cet see 13-00c 6-00c} 25 9-5}22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
9-50-11-50 1D 5 ORNs. ce apy eeerete 14-00-16-00c].......... 12-00c 8-00c] 24-9 | 9-5/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
8-00-11 -00g 11-00¢ g ¢ g g g 22-5g| 9 |20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-11 -00g|10-75-12-50¢ g 14,00-16 .00ge Z 10.00-12.00gc|7-00-10-00ge| ¢ 9 |23-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
7:75- 8-25 T2:00b |. Seastpetegere lic ogete «See. eats [oceans sete ll tees ace MPR Sy eT ne" isp odors cre sberrispeie 24-6 | 9-5)22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7:50- 8-50 12 OQ) |e ee aaa ore oil lenee tense acste etal ltaxeies crore ray eee a arene UNG) [Ns cottelesiatsit 23-8 | 9-1119-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
12-50-13 -00 14-00 8-00 11-00 5-00 TEDOCW Ss chit wtoloe 30 CE A esae Alb ot ie Meg ens CO tS ae 44 
10-00-13 -50 |13-50-14-25 12-00ce 12-50c 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 30-6 | 9-5|30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
HS COON a amet e.. lite eee OF TOC. cere: Se 20s I 0 CHecscracrs store s.0' 30 9-3 17-50 15-00 |46 
14-00 16-00 9-00 10-00 7°50 BEOOR AIG tke «s 35 9-3 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 8-8)19-00-27-00 |15-00—20-00 |48 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-75 8-00 6°25 SOU Coe ee ore 28-1 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13 -00 12-25 6-50 7-25 5-50 GED ORIG EY, Ee ae 25 9-3}22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
8-813 i ube] Mp sen Baal ne ceearces oe 7:063 7-938 7-500) 27-2 | 9-7 24-250 17-506 
O02 orl 1425-15-00) lore eee chien lene perce 6-00-8-75 | 6-75- 9-50 8-00 | 26-5 | 9-8/22-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |61 
5-75-11- se 13500517 200i) Aas vate ae is eet 6:00-7:50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00 | 27-8 | 9-6]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 |52 
8-9 162250). Peas sine leona cee 5-313 7-625 9-000] 28-9 |10-0 24-759 18-375 
4-75-12: 30h 1 a (a ae ARP ell (cach raed a ha ea G.bO=20c00) (Peer ess. <2 26-5 {10 |25-00-85-00 |20-00-25-00 |53 
8-00- 9-00h LOROO: il-eie. ayssetas lieve to's cette en 3:50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 29-8 |10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
(lig OD Seo lilt ecrsacs sz ori al okeregeccroestenel| erence teterevctoiees 6-25-6-75 | 6-75- 9-50 7-00 | 29-3 |10 |20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-00h De UN Aare a irl inertia aca taral (eer mina ky 8-00-10-00c 11-00c} 29-8 |10 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 PESTS OTe sete | eee eo ees 5-500 6-500 4-000) 29-4 | 9-7 22-750 17-000 
g g £ g 4 g g 31-2 | 9-4/20- et 00 |14: age 00 |57 
GEOOK LS. go | Coe ae. [Aa eee al «cae eee a eee. . ole hue 30 |10 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00¢g 6-00¢g g 31-8 | 9-9)18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 159 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g zg gZ 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g] 29 9-5]18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
Ac OOSS*75H 1S fick ks 5 ba fore | Recmlhs Rea Orie sore ve ahaa y eictaer ee lee. so eA 4-00 | 25 9-7|20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 11-100 68s eins eek ecb 6-469 6-914 4-804) 33-3 | 9-9 R2°obo 16-875 
ickdiots badd MEAP Benny SOc GOGH Sl Haters ee Ou NOU ORR eos oid s-c.6-G6.01 Pa eR ear 37-5 {10 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-00-10-50 TDS OF | Sr. ER ae eee 6:50-7:50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-00 | 40 10 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
8-50- 9-50 13250: |o oo. ost olues «+ ceh bares 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6250C). a. 9-7|25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 1087 Dal Rte creel eee ets | cements oe Ay 3°50 | 30 10 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 10 22D P IR ee. cen hs cole Allee. ieee 4-25 | 30 9-8}22-00-25-00 |17-00-20-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OOO seals selltetoare ine err6 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- if 30 4-77c] 31-3 |10 |17-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |67 
EMOSRSP208 eh ts sc. sche | Meese | sarki etic RARE ee MEMROTOOETS Sh ct sss. 32-5 |10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
U2 00—UA OO pI 5.5... steteclaveal ltenstle vote eleereie Cotas a 5.00-10.00i] 7- 00-12. 001 Ge ROC Oe 32 10 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





price per cord from price quoted. 


veniences. 


f. Petroleum coke. 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 


h. Including lignite. 


r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-$35. 


i . Including 
s. Delivered 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


Commodities Com- Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| July | Aug. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1980 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 |1937t 
*Allicomimodities:...<-«..4..e8e 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9} 97-3] 99-1) 95-3] 98-4] 83-7] 69-5) 72-2) 71-7) 76-2) 87-5) 84-8 


Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1}127-9]167-0) 86-2] 98-6] 88-41100-1) 75-1] 65-9] 70-0] 66-1] 77-6] 95-3) 85-4 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9]127-1]145-1] 96-0} 97-8|111-2]109-9] 92-1] 59-7| 65-6] 69-9] 72-3] 78-8] 80-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products 20 soe Sheree 85 | 58-2)157-1|176-5|101-7| 99-7] 93-8] 91-1) 79-9] 71-2] 72-0} 70-6) 70-0) 74-6] 73-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DOD Ave tata csse thietece ane ait 49 63-9] 89-1]154-41106-3}100-1] 98-6] 94-0) 86-6] 63-2] 65-41 64-2] 68-6) 78-0] 77-8 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9}156-9}168-4]104-6] 99-3} 92-5] 93-8] 90-7] 85-4] 87-1] 87-1} 87-9]104-1/104-8 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 | 98-4|141-9]135-5] 97-3/100-7| 91-9] 98-5) 74-4) 68-0] 63-0} 69-9] 69-1] 85-6} 84-9 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products.) =e 83 | 56-8} 82-3]112-2]107-0| 99-2} 92-2] 93-6} 90-5] 83-3] 86-1] 85-0] 85-2) 87-0} 87-1 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
Gucts ito ee ee oe ae 77 | 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4] 99-7] 95-1] 95-3) 92-2] 8i-6} $1-5| 79-5] 78-4] 81-7] 81-7 


Classified according to purpose— 


I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-9] 95-9] 96-3] 86-3] 72-1] 73-5) 73-2) 75-5) §1-1)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
RECOM aon cn eel as ae 126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8] 90-2] 97-8]101-1/103-7| 87-2] 66-6] 69-0] 69-7| 75-6] 84-2)..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2) 91-9)126-3}101-4| 99-5) 92-5] 91-3) 85-7] 75-9] 76-5) 75-5] 75-5] 79-0)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|183-3}164-8] 98-8] 99-6} 94-3]100-2| 79-9} 66-8] 69-8] 69-0} 74-7] 90-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1] 97-1) 92-8) 94-9] 91-2} 84-9] 89-6) 89-8) 89-7) 94-3)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2) 99-9] 94-5}100-8] 78-6] 64-8] 67-6] 66-7) 73-0) 89-8]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials. oll. os 111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7}100-0} 98-1) 99-2) 87-8] 80-7} 82-8] 81-0} 85-7] 95-9)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3| 95-8) 99-9] 93-7/101-2] 76-6} 62-1] 65-0) 64-3) 70-8) 88-0)..... 


Classified according to origin— 


arm— 
A uicldas oe he cceiacs ae 186 | 59-2)134-7/176-4| 91-2} 98-3) 88-1) 97-0] 73-9] 65-1! 67-8] 64-2) 73-1] 88-8]..... 
Banal thie ae oe 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0) 95-9] 97-2)106-3)105-4| 88-7] 61-8} 66-1] 69-9] 72-0] 78-7}..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/132-6}160-6] 88-0} 97-3] 94-8]/109-2] 75-7| 57-2] 61-5) 62-1) 78-3] 92-5) 82-1 
Ese Marineystie es c-e these ee 16 | 65-9]111-7}114-1] 91-7/100-2/100-3/103-0} 88-3] 65-4) 70-7] 67-5] 71-2) 71-2)..... 
ETE POreste se eo cote a. ae 57 | 60-1] 89-7|151-3/106-8)100-1} 98-5) 93-8) 86-3] 63-5) 65-6] 64-3) 68-5] 77-7]..... 
LVeUMinerabyw ese ee tee ae 203 | 67-9]115-2/134-6]106-4) 99-8] 91-2) 93-0) 87-3} 80-4] &2-0| 82-7| 82-5) 89-3]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 68-8]120-8]154-1) 94-7] 97-6] 93-7)102-3] 77-1} 60-9} 65-3) 65-0) 73-0} 88-8]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5|100-4| 99-3) 95-0} 94-5) 85-4) 71-7) 73-4] 72-3) 74-8] 82-2)..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other,;Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

fFor the week ended August 27, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. ; ; 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1040) 
breakfast bacon averaged 30:7 cents per pound 
in August, 29-1 cents in July and 28-5 cents in 
April. Prices of the latter were considerably 
higher in cities in the western provinces than 
in most other localities. 

The price of fresh eggs averaged more than 
5 cents per dozen higher in August at 32-2 
cents than in the previous month. Prices in 
the prairie provinces showed less change in the 
average than in other provinces. Creamery 
butter advanced in most localities the Domin- 
ion average price being up from 28-9 cents per 
pound in July to 30:8 cents in August. Higher 
bread prices were reported from several cities 
and the Dominion average was fractionally 
higher at 7-1 cents per pound. Flour again 
advanced averaging 4:7 cents per pound in 
August as compared with 4:5 cents in July and 
4-1 cents at the beginning of the year. The 
Dominion average price for potatoes, was $1.54 


for ninety pounds as compared with $1.44 in 
July and $2.17 in August, 1936. Prices of this 
commodity were considerably higher in cities 
in Northern Ontario and in the western prov- 
inces than in other parts of the Dominion. 
United States anthracite coal averaged $14.07 
per ton as compared with $14.03 in July. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax 
$15.50; Charlottetown $12.90; Moncton $15.50; 
Saint John $13; Quebec $13; Three Rivers $15 
and $14; Sherbrooke $14.50 and $15; St. Hya- 
cinthe $14; Montreal $13.75-$14.25; Ottawa 
$15.75; Kingston $14.50; Belleville $14.75; 
Peterborough $16; Oshawa $14.50; Toronto $14 
and $13.50; St. Catharines $15; Hamilton $14 
and $13.50; Brantford $16.25; Galt $16; St. 
Thomas $16; Sudbury $16.75; Cobalt $18; 
Timmins $18; Sault Ste. Marie $14; Port 
Arthur $17.25; Fort William $17.25; Winnipeg, 
$20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal commercial and industrial countries 
appeared in the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1930=100, was 111:5 
for July, an increase of 0:8 per cent for the 
month. The combined food groups increased 
from 101-6 to 102-9, an increase of 1-3 per 
cent, mainly due to an increase of 3-7 per 
cent in the cereal group. The combined in- 
dustrial materials and manufactures groups 
increased from 115-3 to 116-1 an increase of 
0:7 per cent; the iron and steel group and 
the non-ferrous metal group showed increases 
of 3-2 per cent and 1-7 per cent respectively 
but decreases were recorded in the other in- 
dustrial materials and manufactured goods 
group notably in cotton which decreased 3:0 
per cent and coal which decreased 1-1 per cent. 

The Statzst index number on the base 1867- 
1877=100 was 105-6 at the end of July, an 
increase of 1:2 per cent for the month. In- 
creases were recorded in all groups except the 
textile group which declined due to a sharp 
break in cotton. The largest increase in any 
group was one of 3-1 per cent in minerals. 

Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
Index number on the base July, 1914=100 
was 155 at the beginning of August, showing 
no change from the figure at the beginning 
of July. 

France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The General Statistical 
‘Office index number, on the base 1914=100, 
was 579 for July as compared with 538 for 
June, an increase of 7-6 per cent for the month. 
The combined food group increased 4:7 per 
cent while the combined industrial materials 
groups increased 10:5 per cent. While the 
prices in francs rose the index on the base of 
gold with 1914 equalling 100, declined from 
73 to 66 during the month. 

Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
‘General Statistical Office, on the base 1914= 
100 was 606 for the second quarter of 1937 as 
compared with 581 for the first quarter, an 
increase of 4-3 per cent. The index for food 
rose from 604 to 629 or 4-1 per cent during 
the same period. 
Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 


1913=100, was 106°4 for July an increase of 
0-3 per cent for the month. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-14=100 was 126-2 for July 
an increase of 0-7 per cent for the month. 
Rent was unchanged but food, heat and light, 
clothing and sundries all showed slight in- 
creases. 

India 


WHOLESALE Prices——The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July 1914=100, was 109 for May 
and 106 in June. These figures showed in- 
creases of 16 and 12 per cent respectively over 
the corresponding month in 1936. 

Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
has been revised both with regard to the 
method of weighting and the base which is 
now the average of prices for the twelve 
months from July, 1933, to June, 1934, as 
100. Under this new method of compilation 
the index number for June was 105 and that 
for July was 106. 

United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926=100, 
was 87-2 for June a decrease of 0:2 per cent 
for the month. This figure is 1:5 per cent 
above the year’s low of January and 10:1 
per cent above the level for June, 1936. De- 
clines were recorded in farm products, hides 
and leather products, textile products, building 
materials, chemicals and drugs and miscellan- 
eous products. Foods, fuel and lighting ma- 
terials, metal and metal products, and house- 
furnishing goods advanced fractionally. Al- 
though the market prices of raw materials 
and semi-manufactured goods declined during 
June both groups are still substantially above 
their levels of a year ago. Finished product 
prices continued to rise, reaching the highest 
level since June, 1930. 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in con- 
tinuation of Bradstreet’s index number) which 
is based on the sum total of the prices per 
pound of 96 articles of common use was 
$11-2734 at July 1, a decrease of 0-6 per cent 
for the month. Of the thirteen groups eight 
declined, four increased and one was un- 
changed. The more important decreases by 
groups, were as follows: breadstufis 4-4 per 


cent, oil and textiles 3-1 per cent each, hides 


and leather 3-0 per cent, naval stores 1-6 per 
cent, building material 1-4 per cent. The 
provisions group rose 2:8 per cent and metals 
1-7 per cent. All other changes were less than 
1:0 per cent. This index shows an increase 
of 14:4 per cent over that of July 1, 1936. 
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Dun’s index number based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$202-413 at July 1, an increase of 0-4 per cent 
for the month. The dairy and garden products 
group increased 3-7 per cent, metal increased 
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2-4 per cent, meat increased 1:2 per cent. 
Clothing decreased 1-1 per cent and the mis- 
cellaneous group decreased 1-0 per cent. Com- 
pared with the same date last year the July 1 
index showed an increase of 13-5 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebee Shoe Workers Win Appeal 
Case for Wages Under Agreement 


The Lasour Gazerre of August, 1936, carried 
an account of the decision of Mr. Justice 
Verret of the Superior Court of the District 
of St. Francis in an action for wages against 
the Diva Shoe Company of Richmond, Que- 
bec. The action was brought by the joint 
committee appointed to enforce the collective 
labour agreement made binding on the shoe 
industry under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Extension Act. The Court decided in 
favour of the plaintiff and ordered the shoe 
company to pay the sum of $1,137.84 to the 
employees of the company as the amount due 
them, being the difference between the wages 
paid and the wages calculated at the rate 
fixed in the agreement. Th Diva Shoe Com- 
pany appealed this decision, chiefly on four 
grounds: 

1. The agreement to pay 32 cents an hour 
was not in writing as the Act required and 
therefore not enforceable; 

2. The “association” which signed the agree- 
ment had no existence in law; 

3. The collective agreement is a form of 
stipulation for a third party which is pro- 
hibited by Article 1029 of the Civil Code of 
Quebec; 

4. The statute on which the agreement is 
based is unconstitutional because it conflicts 
with Article 498 of the Criminal Code and 
with the Combines Investigation Act since a 
collective agreement is a combination in 
restraint of trade. 

Mr. Justice Letourneau gave the judgment 
of the Court of King’s Bench and dismissed 
the appeal. He held that the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act did not 
conflict with any federal law. In his opinion, 
an agreement made under this Act is not a 
combination in rstraint of trade as prohibited 
by the federal statutes. The latter forbid com- 
binations in restraint of trade which are detri- 
mental to the public interest. Their object is 
to prohibit the formation of monopolies by 
producers for the purpose of getting control of 
the markets at the expense of the consuming 
public. An agreement to fix wages and work- 
ing conditions is not necessarily an agreement 
in restraint of trade and is not detrimental to 


the public good. Such an agreement may result: 
in higher prices but this may be for the public 
good if it also results in a just wage to the 
workers. Thus the purposes of the federal 
and provincial laws are quite different. There 
is no conflict between the two and therefore 
the Collective Labour Agreements Extension. 
Act cannot be considered invalid on this 
ground. 

A stipulation for a third party is permitted 
by the Civil Code of Quebee only when it is a 
condition of the contract itself. Mr. Justice 
Letourneau quoted authorities distinguishing 
between a labour agreement and a contract 
containing a stipulation for a third party. 
The latter implies the freedom of the third 
party to accept or not to accept the terms of 
the stipulation. This is not true of a labour 
agreement, otherwise a collective agreement 
would be futile. A Jabour agreement is a 
contract signed by trade union officers acting 
on behalf of the workers. It is not, therefore, 
a stipulation for a third party. 

As regards the legal personality of an “as-. 
sociation”, the Court concluded that although. 
the Professional Syndicates Act of 1924, which 
declares professional syndicates to be cor- 
porations having civil rights, does not use the 
word “association,” but confers the power of 
making agreements on syndicates, unions and 
federations of syndicates, the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act of 1934 
includes all “bona fide” labour organizations 
whether registered as professional syndicates. 
or not and, therefore, the National Catholic: 
Federation of Shoe Workers has the power to: 
sign such an agreement under the Act. Fur-. 
ther, the Association of Shoe Manufacturers 
of Canada, the other party to the agreement, 
is a legal entity and the agreement is binding 
on it. It might be noted here that in 1935 
after the proceedings against the Diva Shoe 
Company had been instituted the Collective 
Labour Agreements Act was. amended to pro- 
vide that the joint committees appointed to. 
enforce agreements should have all the civil’ 
rights of a corporation. 

The first ground of appeal, that the agree-. 
ment to pay 32 cents an hour was not in 
writing, was rejected by Mr. Justice Letour- 
neau because this oral agreement arose out of 
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objections to the original written contract and Gagnon et autres v. Diva Shoe Company, Ltd. 


the Deputy Minister of Labour was obliged to et Association des Manufacturiers de 
find a compromise to which a meeting of Chaussures de Québec et une autre et 
employers and employees agreed verbally. Procureur Général de Québec, intervenant. 
This was not therefore a sufficient ground for Quebec, Court of King’s Bench, June 30, 


throwing out the agreement. 1937. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HERE was a considerable increase in em- 

ployment at the beginning of September, 
according to returns received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 10,336 firms, 
each with a minimum of 15 employees, repre- 
senting practically all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. These firms em- 
ployed 1,174,041 persons, or 30,581 more than 
in the preceding month. The experience of 
the last sixteen years shows that the average 
change between August 1 and September 1 has 
been very slight, gains in a number of these 
years just about balancing declines in the 
remainder; the large advance at September 1, 
1937, was therefore especially interesting. The 
employment index number (with the average 
for the calendar year 1926 as the base equal 
to 100) stood at 123-2, as compared with 
120-0 at August 1, 1937, and with 107-1 at 
September 1, 1936. At the same date in pre- 
ceding years of the record the index was as 
follows: 1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 
1932, 86-0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 
126-8; 1928, 119-1; 1927, 111-0; 1926, 106-2; 
1925, 97-8; 1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 
94-8, and 1921, 89-8. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of September, 1937, the unemploy- 
ment percentage among local trade unions 
throughout Canada stood at 7-6 in contrast 
with 8-9 per cent at the beginning of August, 
1937, and 10-8 per cent at the beginning of 
September, 1936. The September percentage 
was based on the returns received from 1,835 
labour organizations, involving a membership 
of 201,458 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during August, 1937, showed that the volume 
of business, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, was higher than that of 
the preceding month, as well as that of the 
corresponding month a year ago. All groups, 
except construction and maintenance, and 
mining shared in the increased placements 

45016—14 


over those of the preceding month, while 
farming was the only division to record a 
decline from August last year. Vacancies in 
August, 1937, numbered 41,896, applications 
59,005 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 38,659. 


Prices——In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.41 at the beginning 
of September as compared with $17.48 for 
August, the slight decline being due to the 
lower cost of foods. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $16.84 for September, 
1936; $16.16 for September, 1935; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $21.90 for September, 1929. In wholesale 
prices the weekly index number calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 85-2 for the 
week ended October 1, having advanced gradu- 
ally week by week since September 10 when 
the index was 84-6, the same as for the pre- 
ceding week. The slight increase was due 
mainly to higher prices for grains and milled 
products. Non-ferrous metals, raw cotton and 
raw wool were lower. On a monthly basis 
the index number was 85-6 for August, 1937; 
76:4 for September, 1986; 72:4 for September, 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); and 97°8 for September, 1929. - 


Business Statistics—The table on page 1054 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. In 
August the index of the physical volume of 
business compiled from forty-six factors ad- 
justed where necessary for seasonal changes 
was 123-4 per cent of the 1926 level, being 
down somewhat from the levels of June and 
July. It was, however, about nine per cent 
higher than in August, 1936. The indexes of 
mineral production, manufacturing, electric 
power output and car loadings in the month 
under review were lower than in the preced- 
ing month, while construction, imports and 
exports were higher. All of the above-men- 
tioned factors were substantially higher in 
August, 1937, than in August, 1936, with the 





















OctosrErR, 1937 


July 


138, 789, 188 


53,820,904 
83, 898, 858 
7,252,847 


2,893, 657,924 


119, 071, 107 


1,493,973, 647 


649,772,815 


184,585 


15, 296, 295 
12,989,271 


11,577,480 


10, 598,330 


1,940, 781, 796 
5 000 


17,869, 000 


34, 988 
68,793 

10, 962 
32,324,511 
34, 754, 949 
28, 693, 176 
12, 569,576 
321,107 


121,340, 000 
5,095, 000 
5,818,000 
2,412, 000 


201,805, 787 
1,301, 000 
94, 693, 000 
1, 666, 578 


65, 189, 000 
31, 148, 000 
274, 630 

8, 192 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1937 1936 
September August July September August 
Trade, external ageregate...... » aod Pena ee, 'E 173,304, 529) 172, 138, 336 142,565,370 143, 787,510 
Imports, merchandise for 

CONSUMPUON. ca. hor cece eee Se eee 69, 965, 939 71,995,940 52,982,972 50, 257, 754 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 101, 471, 260 99,157,775 88, 894,179 92,559, 495 
Customs duty collected........°$ |.......2....6. 8, 782, 342 8,502,574 7,379,731 6,795, 884 
Bank debits to individual 

BGCCOUNUG shri ce ede tea eee oe ep | Sete ee oe 2,612,857,577| 2,720, 737,779] 3, 133,564,540) 2,619, 152,500 
Bank notes in circulation....... Sail eee eect ee 110,939,351 113, 363, 675 116, 282, 712 123,527, 133 
Bank deposits, savings......... Ss ie eee ee 1,577, 638, 802] 1,572,154, 385|| 1,500, 864,504] 1,502, 821,895 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 747,670,894] 734,888,808] 687,836,073} 657,362,195 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Common StOCKS.eeree see ek. Sele. Nee ee 135-2 133-0 119-5 114-7 

Preferred stocks:qeniyeds: «inisess | et). eee: 101-5 99-4 83-8 80-6 
ft) Index of interest rates..........-|......-.00--8- 72-2 73-1 69-9 71-2 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index 

mum beri. : .Atee 05. - dears t 85-2 85-6 87-5 76-4 76-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family bud- 

POC. Aa ares AR Rete 5 cake oe 17-41 17-48 17-24 16-84 16-72 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted......].............. (9) 68-4 74-1 75-2 67-1 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....].............. (9) 78-7 78-4 75-6 74-6 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 123-2 120-0 119-1 107-1 105-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 7-6 8-9 10-4 10-8 12-8 
Railway— 

(©) Car loadings, revenue 

Ro er ..Cars 240-762 210, 751 200,838 230,917 204,522 
Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings...... $ 17,930,439] 16,485,561] 16,662,985] 17,956,964] 15,733, 625 

Operating expenses. ...... Mo Rea tte 95 Regine 12,429,103 12,836,809} 12,899,089 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

STOGRCATIINGDE « «.aisi ahs Bah. wey « dee snes 11,914, 929 12,041,525 14,312, 165 12,009, 639 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating expenses, all 
lines. . ..5.- + epee 5 et el oe re 11,338,316 10, 946, 067 10, 889, 280 11,375, 154 

Steam railways, freight in 

btonmailess. sacicise: seabeae| ylilgew. Bek). aeehta....-- 1,919, 260,174) 3,055,488, 195) 2,364,492, 966 
Building permits............... a a 4,216,000 5, 474, 000 3, 657, 000 3,673, 000 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 21,715, 000 24,830, 800 21,485, 300 16,559, 000 15,536, 000 
Mineral Production— 

Lioth go" CEaART eee CEL. RAO oe tons 77, 180 74,578 79, 736 51, 892 38,570 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 7,720 126, 695 122, 968 86,077 80, 164 
Berrc-alioyed inodchack . agus: tons 114, 62 9,913 6, 235 5, 027 9, 294 
dE Ts LS ee a IE Spal ogo used hates eee aeees 40,£90, 985 31,321, 744 29, 128,356 33, 987, 026 
DADC OE Scho Pee es Oe bet Av. Sea. oe 39, 849, 774 36,498, 712 31,169, 138 33, 506, 293 
Coppers. .aacwasners . Ashes Lgl be vis. echeeet 44,583, 629 41, 710, 830 36,132,454 35, 483, 299 
NGCKGle es os cee em car ets Ibs | oe uae ee eee 20, 662, 233 15, 792,349 15,905, 474 12,352; 757 

old., 4G, BL Gis. Tei! Ounces). 1s. Me. 348, 541 347, 474 332, 435 330, 502 
Sol or Sin se ad tae OUNRCOS khan ss eas 3,129,097 2,767, 983 1,352, 420 1,567,358 
CORR rt neets Saieters citron mao ene TODS ce cee te 1, 222,976 1, 139, 840 1,445,571 1,055,872 

Crude petroleum imports....... GANAS... GIL «doe 157,778,000 164, 720, 000 134, 050, 000 146,310, 000 
Rubber imports................ [ata CERee Peep nase 7,853 ,000 4,359, 000 5,361, 000 8, 467, 000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... TDS ol ere el tens oe ers a cee 12,324, 000 9, 263, 000 7,097, 000 
Wool, raw, imports... .....0.0.. Tbs ateeetey sone 526 eid ae aes Be 1,401, 000 1,422,000 908, 000 
Timber scaled in British Colum- 

TARR OeS ect eS eT [80.0 4 in inherent iets 306, 106,116} 309,576,821] 263,861,906} 292,590,726 
Flour production............... Dristh .< 2 ees tr 1,043, 000 1,087, 000 1,516, 000 1,363, 000 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ lbs. 91, 122,789 92,364,014 67,278,417 78, 496, 030 93, 841,054 
Foot wear production.......... DAIGS| herpes: 2,321, 489 2,055, 533 2,106, 801 2,002, 895 
Output of central electric stations 

daily average.............. Loy nit: See... O08 70, 894, 000 70, 582, 00! 68, 055, 000 65, 164, 000 
Sales of insurance.............. CR eae Baap coed 27,891, 000 32, 043, 000 25,913, 000 23, 260, 000 
Newsprint production.......... Ons (seme ees 318, 710 314, 530 269,780 270,050 
Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 5,814 12,513 2,481 3,051 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

BUSHVCSS ee. oho cs ta ene oe Rite. (9) 123-4 126-5 120-0 113-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. .......00006|oc00+-cee ce eae (9) 127-2 130-9 123-9 115-8 

Mineral produchione... . hus wecscadl aes ee na (9) 212-3 215-3 171-7 180-8 

Manufactiring Mt >... essncct be cele eee tare (9) 121-4 127-2 126-5 114-8 

Constructions: ive. sls. cee). eee eeeas (9) 53-8 48-7 44-5 37-9 

WNCCLTIC: DOWOR. cannes cp sie enki al ee eee ee (9) 231-1 233-7 211-0 212-4 
DISTRIBUTIONS He.,c ee es tek Loe dene ake (9) 112-2 113-6 108-5 106-9 

Trade, employanent . S26) 4. Saspasils Aon dee ooeast + (9) 131-8 133-8 129-1 127-2 

Garlongdings <- <. ccmecont cers rel acne (9) 82-7 85-8 81-6 79-5 

WIM POLLS), creetstaee Moe UR EER. «3 tel aA eS (9) 97-9 97-5 85-3 79-0 

EUZDOIGR. his cae otras mya Samah, vlan Hae eae ees (9) 115- 108-1 108-7 117°5 








*Most of the figures in this tabie with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


tFor the week ended October 1, 1937. 
5 Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending September 25, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 11, August 14and July 17, 1937; September 5, August 


8,and July 11, 1936. 
variation. (°) Subject to revision. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal 
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exception of the index of exports, which was 
lower. Information available for September 
shows advance in employment and in the 
number of revenue freight cars loaded, both 
as compared with the previous month and 
with September, 1936, while contracts awarded 
and wholesale prices were lower than in the 
previous month but higher than in September, 
1936. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded for September was 
thirty-four, involving 7,007 workers and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 44,378 man working 
days, as compared with thirty-nine disputes 
in August involving 17,966 workers with time 
loss of 297,827 days, and twenty-seven dis- 
putes in September, 1936, involving 6,554 
workers with time loss of 33,577 days. None 
of the disputes in September caused great 
time loss except that of steel workers at 
Sorel, P.Q., which commenced in August and 
was not terminated until early in October. 
In August most of the time loss was due to 
strikes of textile factory workers in Quebec 
and Ontario. In September last year there 
were important strikes of artificial silk factory 
workers at Cornwall, Ont., fur workers at 
Winnipeg, Man. and coal miners at New 
Waterford, N.S., and at East Coulee, Alta. Of 
the thirty-four disputes recorded for Septem- 
ber, twenty-five were recorded as terminated, 
five resulting in favour of the workers in- 
volved, four in favour of the employers con- 
cerned, two being partially successful, while 
compromise settlements were reached in eleven 
cases and the results of three were recorded 
as indefinite. Nine disputes, involving ap- 
proximately 1,940 workers, were recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the month, the De- 


Industrial partment received the ma- 
Disputes jority and minority findings 
Investigation of a Board of Conciliation 
Act established to deal with a 


dispute between the Winni- 
peg Electric Company and its street railway 
employees and certain electrical workers. 


An application for the establishment of a 
Board was received from coal miners in the 
employ of the Hillcrest Collieries. 


Further information concerning proceedings 
under the Act, including the texts of the Board 
findings in the case of the Winnipeg dispute, 
will be found in the section commencing on 
page 1062. 


: The National Employment 
Statistics of 


Commission has _ recently 
public aid issued a report dealing with 
recipients the registration (in June 


1937) of recipients of aid to 
which the Dominion Government contributed. 
The report deals exclusively with material aid 
including agricultural aid. 

Figures for the Province of New Brunswick 
are not included in the report as that province 
reported that the Government had substituted 
works projects for aid at April 1, 1937. 
Statistics throughout the tables given in the 
report are final with the exception of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, where in certain instances 
figures are subject to revision after the receipt 
of final reports from the Government of that 
province. 

The report is divided into four sections. 
Section A deals with statistics relating to fully 
employable persons of both sexes, sixteen years 
of age and over who are in receipt of material 
aid; Section B concerns statistics of persons 
other than those fully employable; Section C 
relates to farm resident operators and their 
dependents who are in receipt of agricultural 
aid; while Section D gives a recapitulation of 
all persons in sections A, B and C im receipt of 
material aid. 

In Section D it is shown that the total of all 

persons in receipt of aid to which the Domin- 
ion contributed—whether agricultural or ma- 
terial aid—amounted to 900,851 for June, 
1937. This total was made up of 180,771 em- 
ployable persons; 47,349 “partially employable 
and fully unemployed”; 407,604 non-worker 
type dependents, making a total for these three 
classifications of 635,724, to which is added the 
265,127 farm resident operators and their de- 
pendents to make the grand total referred 
to above. 
In the agreements covering 
relief in the section of the 
drought areas in Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta where 
the Dominion Government 
has assumed 100 per cent 
responsibility, provision is 
being made for the adminis- 
tration of all forms of assistance by the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, according 
to a statement issued on October 2, by the 
Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour. The Minister’s statement continues as 
follows: 

“This means that the Department of Labour 
will cease to supervise or administer direct 
relief in the drought areas. That responsibility 
will now be assumed by the Department of 
Agriculture. The change is in conformity with 
the recommendation of the National Employ- 


Relief in 
drought areas 

to be adminis- 
tered by Depart- 
ment of 
Agriculture 
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ment Commission that different groups of 
relief recipients should be segregated and 
that agricultural assistance should be distin- 
guished as far as possible from unemployment 
relief. The wisdom of this recommendation 
with respect to the drought areas was re- 
cognized by Mr. Gardiner and myself at the 
conclusion of our inspection trip through the 
drought-stricken territory in August. 

“Under the arrangements now being made, 
the responsibility for all forms of assistance in 
the drought area will be concentrated in one 
Department. The Department of Agriculture 
is administering the Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act and the provision of feed and fodder 
and other rehabilitation measures in the 
drought area. The Government has accepted 
the view of the National Employment Com- 
mission that the Department which adminis- 
ters measures of agricultural rehabilitation 
should also be charged with the responsibility 
of co-ordinating direct relief with other forms 
of agricultural assistance.” 


According to an announce- 
ment in the October issue 
of the Queen’s Review, 
Queen’s University has de- 
cided to establish an In- 
dustrial Relations Section 
in the School of Commerce 
-and Administration of which Prof. W. A. Mac- 
kintosh is director. With the co-operation of 
the Personnel Associations of Toronto and 
Montreal, conferences of industrial executives, 
government and labour officials and university 
men, have been held in Kingston in each of 
the past two years. “This experience,” it was 
stated, “convinced the university that it has an 
important function to perform in this field.” 


Continuing, the Queen’s Review stated: 


“The decision to establish an Industrial Re- 
lations Section has been reached after consulta- 
tion with leading industrialists, labour officials, 
and industrial relations experts. The co-opera- 
tion and financial support for a five-year period 
of a number of industrial corporations has been 
secured, The arrangements ensure that the 
work of the Section will be entirely un- 
fettered and unbiased. 

“An appointment will be made of a man, 
qualified to undertake investigation and ex- 
perienced in the problems of industry and of 
labour, to take immediate charge of the work. 
Research and secretarial assistants will also be 
appointed. A library and information centre 
will be built up covering the whole field of 
industrial relations. In particular, there will 
be assembled full and precise information on 
the policies and practices which obtain in 


Queen’s 
University to 
establish course 
in industral 
relations 


Canadian industry in the relationships and 
responsibilities of management and labour. In 
providing a clearing-house of information, 
accurate and up-to-date, it is hoped that a 
service will be available to management and 
to labour which will be constructively of value 
in promoting sound thinking and industrial 
understanding. 

“Tt is planned that the Industrial Relations 
Section will give a further service in that 
students in Applied Science and Commerce 
in the University will be kept in touch with 
the problems in this field, and with the 
methods which are being used to meet these 
problems. With this background they may 
thus go out into industry and business with 
knowledge and with a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the difficulties which have to be faced. 

“Tt is of the first importance that the work 
commend itself both to labour and to in- 
dustrial management. It will go forward with 
that aim continuously in view.” 

It is understood that Mr. J. C. Cameron has 
been appointed in charge of this new section. 


A conference on Industrial 
Relations was held _ at 
Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, on September 9-11, at 
which about one hundred 
persons were in attendance from leading in- 
dustrial and commercial companies, from the 
universities, from the Canadian National and 
Canadian Pacific Railways, and from the fed- 
eral and provincial governments. Principal 
R. C. Wallace, of Queen’s University, ex- 
tended an official welcome to those in attend- 
ance. 

The following acted as chairmen at suc- 
cessive session of the conference: Professor 
W. A. Mackintosh, Director of the School of 
Commerce and Administration, Queen’s Uni- 
versity, and General Chairman of the Con- 
ference; Principal R. C. Wallace; Mr. H. H. 
Stedman, Superintendent of Swift-Canadian 
Ltd., and President of the Personnel Associa- 
tion of Toronto; Mr. J. H. Brace, General 
Manager, Western Area of the Bell Telephone 
Company of Canada; and Mr. Tom Moore, 
Vice-Chairman of National Employment 
Commission, Ottawa. 

The Dominion Department of Labour was 
represented by the Honourable Norman MclL. 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, who addressed the 
Conference on the subject of “ The Avoidance 
of Industrial Unrest.” 

The subjects of the other papers and ad- 
dresses on the program are as follows: What 
ws an Economic Wage?, by Prof. V. W. 
Bladen, Department of Economics of Toronto 
University ; Is Legislation the Answer?, by E. J. 


Conference on 
Industrial 
Relations 
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Young, Chairman of the Ontario Industry and 
Labour Board; What Can be Done by Man- 
agement to Achieve a Fair Wage Structure? 
(a panel-discussion), by L. N. Buzzell of Mc- 
Donald, Currie & Co.; J. A. Calder, Assistant 
Comptroller of the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany; E. R. Complin of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Section of Canadian Industries, Ltd.; 
J. A. Coote, Professor of Mechanical Engi- 
neering, McGill University; C. H. Fraser, 
General Personnel Supervisor of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Canada; Mr. F. H. Horton, 
Personnel Manager of the Dominion Rubber 
Company; and Mr. H. M. Payette, Industrial 
Relations Supervisor of General Foods, Ltd.; 
Carrying the Worker with Management im 
Its Policies, by Mr. F. M. Morton, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the International Harvester Company, 
Hamilton, Ont.; Development of a Basis for 
Negotiation, by George Hodge, Chief of 
Department of Personnel, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. Each of these addresses 
resulted in a general discussion by the con- 
ference. 


At the last session of the 


Unemployment Parliament of the Union of 
insurance South Africa, the Unemploy- 
legislation in ment Benefit Act, 1987, was 
South Africa passed _ providing the 


Union with a contributory 
system of unemployment insurance. 


The Act, which will come into force on a 
date to be fixed by proclamation, is intended 
to provide for the payment of benefits to 
employees in certain industries who are capable 
of and available for work, but are unem- 
ployed. Eight industries—building, mechanical 
and electrical, motor engineering, furniture- 
making, gold mining within certain districts, 
leather and footwear manufacturing, printing 
and newspaper, and clothing—are included in 
a schedule to which the Act applies. 


The Minister administering the Act has the 
power to establish an unemployment benefit 
fund for any scheduled industry. Such a fund 
may be established by a notice in the official 
Gazette of South Africa, which will specify 
the area or areas in respect of which the fund 
is to operate as well as the limits of the 
scheduled industry in respect. of which the 
fund is to be established. The notice estab- 
lishing the fund will also specify the date as 
from which employers and employees in the 
industry concerned, who are liable to con- 
tribute, shall pay contributions to the fund. 

Subject to certain exceptions, which are 
specified in the Act, every employee (includ- 
ing an apprentice) in a scheduled industry in 
the area concerned, must contribute to the 
fund. The chief exemptions are labourers, 


le., persons whose earnings are at a rate of 
not more than £78 per annum employed in 
certain operations; and persons whose rate of 
earnings exceed £450 per annum. Agricultural 
workers are also exempt from the provisions 
of the Act. 

The Act specifies the amount which em- 
ployers and employees will be obliged to con- 
tribute to an established fund. The contri- 
butions vary in accordance with wage or 
salary groups which have been enumerated in 
three categories. Those earning not more ~ 
than £78 per annum will pay two pence per 
week and their employer sixpence; contribu- 
tors whose annual earnings are at a rate of 
more than £78 and not more than £130 will 
pay sixpence and their employer tenpence; 
in cases where annual earnings are at a rate 
of more than £130 and not more than £450 the 
employer and employee each contribute one 
shilling. In addition to these contributions 
the State must contribute from revenue to 
each established fund an amount equal to 
one-quarter of the total contributed by em- 
ployers and employees. 

The rate of benefit payable to a contributor 
who becomes unemployed depends upon the 
wage or salary group in which he is classified 
and the rate of his benefit is to be calculated 
in respect of the group in which he was em- 
ployed when contributions were last paid up 
by and for him. Those in the group earning 
not more than £78 will receive a benefit of 
10 shillings per calendar week; those earning 
£78 to £130 a benefit of 20 shillings per 
calendar week; and those in the group £130 
to £450 the benefit will be 30 shillings per 
calendar week. 

The Act also provides for the appointment 
of a committee to administer each fund 
established; the establishment of a central 
body which will exercise a general super- 
vision over all funds and committees; obliga- 
tions of employers; determining annual 
earnings; when claims can be made, etc. 


A report on unemployment 


Unemployment insurance, submitted to 

insurance the Parliament of the 

proposals in Australian Commonwealth, 

Australia has recently been _ re- 
ceived. 


In June, 1936, as indicated in the report, 
following the request of the Commonwealth 
Government of Australia for the service of 
British officials, Mr. Godfrey H. Ince, Chief 
Insurance Officer, Ministry of Labour, London, 
was selected by the British Government for 
the purpose of assisting the Commonwealth 
Government in investigating the subject of 
Unemployment Insurance as affecting Australia. 
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Mr. Ince’s report was completed in February 
of this year and was presented to the Australian 
Government on June 17, 1937. 


Introducing his report, Mr. Ince states: “My 
investigations have led me to the conclusion 
that while the institution of a system of un- 
employment insurance in Australia presents a 
number of difficulties, a scheme based on the 
principles of the British scheme, and modified 
to suit the conditions existing in the Common- 
wealth is quite practicable.” 


The report is divided into three parts, with 
a series of appendices which deal with details 
of the possible alternative schemes for Aus- 
tralia; the British and Queensland schemes of 
insurance; the Employment Exchange systems 
existing in Great Britain and in the several 
States of the Commonwealth; the various 
measures taken by the various states for the 
relief of unemployment; and statistical in- 
formation. Part I of the report is confined to 
general considerations and conclusions. Part 
II sets out the principles of unemployment 
insurance and their application to Australia 
and deals with detailed and technical matters. 
Part III contains a summary of considerations 
and conclusions. 


Mr. Ince, states that in considering the 
nature of any unemployment insurance scheme 
for Australia “regard must be had, in addition 
to other factors, to the federal system of Gov- 
ernment and the constitutional relations ‘be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the States.” He 
suggests the following three methods are open 
for adoption in Australia :— 


(1) A series of separate State schemes under 
the independent control of the State Gov- 
ernments. 

(2) An Australia-wide scheme under the 
control of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

(3) A series of state schemes on a uniform 
basis, the schemes being under the con- 
trol of the State Governments, but uni- 
formity being secured by a measure of 
Commonwealth control. 


The report also states that whichever of 
these methods is adopted-the main principles 
on which an unemployment insurance scheme 
should be based do not vary and are the same 
for Australia as for Great Britain. These 
principles and the implications which follow 
from them, particularly as applied to Australia, 
are set out in some detail in Part II of the 
report. The three main general principles to 
be followed are given as follows: 


(1) That the scheme should cover as large 
a number of persons as possible exposed to 
the risk of unemployment, 

(2) That on the occurrence of unemploy- 
ment, persons should have a right to re- 
ceive payments in return for contributions 
paid. 

(3) That the contributions and _ benefits 
should be so adjusted that income is suffi- 
cient to meet expenditure, including ad- 
ministrative expenses. 


Mr. Ince also recommended that in addition 
the scheme should “so far as practicable, be 
outside the field of political controversy, as 
simple as possible, and flexible and adaptable 
to fluctuations in industrial conditions.” 

Dealing with the application of these prin- 
ciples the report points out “that differences 
become apparent between Great Britain and 
Australia. The political constitution of the 
Commonwealth, the distribution over a vast 
area of a comparatively sparse population—a 
sparseness which is accentuated by the con- 
centration of population in a few large cities— 
the frequent migration of workers both within 
a state and from one state to another, the 
different conditions existing in the various 
states and the temperament of the people, are 
factors which make the detailed system of un- 
employment insurance existing in Great 
Britain impracticable in Australia at the 
present time. What is required to meet the 
conditions in Australia is a less detailed 
law and a more simplified administration, and 
there is no reason to suppose that a scheme 
based on the principles of the British Scheme 
but modified in the direction of simplification 
would not be practicable. At the same time it 
must be pointed out that there is a risk of the 
simplification of administration producing a 
system less efficient than that operating in 
Great Britain.” 


In view of the recent youth 
training agreements nego- 
tiated (Lasour GaAzeETrTes, 
July, 1937, page 743, August, 
page 858, September, page 
980) between the Dominion Government and 
six of the Provincial Governments in accord- 
ance with the appropriation of $1,000,000 voted 
for the purpose by the Dominion Parliament 
at its last session, (Lasour Gazerre, April, page 
414) it is of interest to note what is being done 
in this regard in Australia. 

The New South Wales /ndustrial Gazette 
of June 30, contains an outline of the youth 
training scheme adopted in Australia. The ~ 
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scheme has been established as a result of a 
resolution adopted by the Conference on 
Youth Employment held in February which 
pointed to the lack of training as a consider- 
able factor militating against the establishment 
in employment of young men 18 to 25 years 
and recommended to the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment “the necessity for the immediate pro- 
vision of funds in conjunction with the States 
for the this purpose”, 

This request for financial assistance was met 
by the Commonwealth Government granting 
£200,000 for the whole of Australia for the 
financial year July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938. 
The approximate amount allocated to each 
State will be: New South Wales, £77,000; Vic- 
toria, £52,000; Queensland, £25,000; South 
Australia, £20,000; Western Australia, £17,000; 
and Tasmania, £9,000. 

Conditions attaching to the grant are that 
the State Governments will furnish schemes 
for the approval of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, the schemes, when approved, to be 
carried out by the State authorities. The 
grant is to be expended on schemes for the 
training of youths, and not for their employ- 
ment as an unemployment relief payment, 
although it is open to a State to suggest that 
a portion of the money be used as a subsidy 
while the youths are receiving training. 

The Industrial Gazette also gives a general 
outline of the conditions to be applied in New 
South Wales in carrying out the youth training 
scheme in that State. 


From time to time refer- 
ences have been made in 
the LaBour GAZETTE (Febru- 
ary, 1987, page 129, March, 
1937, page 320, May, 1937, 
page 482) to the new Factories Act in Great 
Britain which consolidated and amends the 
Factory and Workshops Act of 1901 to 1929 
and provides improved arrangements for 
securing the safety, health and welfare of fac- 
tory workers. The new Act received Royal 
Assent on July 30 and is to come into force 
on July 1, 1938. 

A summary of the Bill, in the form in which 
it was introduced into the House of Commons 
was given in the Lasour Gazerte of Ferbuary, 
1937, page 320. During the passage of the Bill 
through Parliament many amendments were 
made, chiefly amplifying and making more 
stringent the provisions regarding health, 
safety and welfare, and those regarding the 
hours of employment and the amount of per- 
mitted overtime for women and young persons. 
Some of the most important amendments are 
noted in the September issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette, and are dealt with 


The Factories 
Act in Great 
Britain, 1937 


under the following headings: “Cubic Space,” 
“Welfare,” Basement Bakehouses,” “Hours of 
Employment of Women and Young Persons”, 
“Training of Young Persons”, “Protection of 
Kyes from Injury”, “Extension of Control to 
New Occupations”. 


Hours of Employment of Women and Young 
Persons—The amendments in connection with 
the “Hours of Employment of Women and 
Young Persons” provide that the earliest hour 
at which work can begin in a factory is to be 
changed from 6 a.m. as set out in the original 
Bill, to 7 a.m., subject to a power to allow ex- 
ceptions, but not so as to begin before 6 a.m. 
For young persons under 16 the latest stopping 
hour has been changed from 8 p.m. to 6 pm. 

A new section limits, after July 1, 1939, the 
weekly hours worked by young persons under 
16 to 44 instead of 48 as provided in the 
original Bill, subject to a power to increase 
the hours up to but not exceeding 48 where 
certain prescribed conditions are fulfilled. 


The number of weeks in which overtime 
may be worked by women and young persons 
of 16 years and over has been reduced from 
30 to 25. A provision has also been inserted to 
permit in certain circumstances overtime to 
be calculated with reference to the individual 
worker, subject to the proviso that no woman 
employed under these special conditions may 
work for more than 75 hours and no young 
person so employed for more than 50 hours 
overtime in any calendar year. A further pro- 
vision gives power to reduce the overtime 
allowed for any industry if, after an inquiry, 
the Secretary of State is satisfied that this 
can be done without detriment to the industry 

Training of Young Persons—A new section 
which did not appear in the Bill, provides that 
no young person shall work at any machine 
prescribed by the Secretary of State to be 
dangerous unless he has been fully instructed 
as to its dangers, and has either received a 
sufficient training in work at the machine, or is 
under adequate supervision by a person who 
has a thorough knowledge and experience of 
the machine. 


The September issue of the 


Survey of Personnel Journal contains 
employees’ an interesting article en- 
attitude toward titled “Employees Rate 
managerial Plant Policies,” prepared 
policies by Rex B. Hersey of the 


University of Pennsylvania. 

The article gives the results of a survey of 
employee reactions, conducted through the 
co-operation of companies with the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The object of 
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the study, carried out through questionnaires 
and supplementary personal interviews, was 
to ascertain workers’ attitudes toward mana- 
gerial policies, and to show trends which 
might prove helpful in determining remedies 
for personnel difficulties. 

According to the results, the four most im- 
portant managerial policies in 1987 selected 
by the workers were: “Steady Employment.” 
“Amount of Pay,” “Safety,” and “Fair Ad- 
justment of Grievances.” It was found that 
these results closely paralleled those of pre- 
vious investigations, except for the fact that 
“Safety” received more weight, and “Chance 
of Promotion” less. It was also found that 
the workers in every age group, except those 
from sixty to sixty-nine years, thought that 
“Steady Employment” was most important. 
to them, the older workers rating “ Amount of 
Pay” as being more important than steady 
employment. It was further noted that the 
workers in the oldest group indicated “ Insur- 
ance Systems and Pensions” as their third 
choice, this being significant, since this group 
of workers are approaching retirement age. 
On the other hand, the younger workers 
placed “Chance of Promotion” among the 
most important policies. 


In referring to the workers’ opinions as to 
the best-carried-out policies, the author con- 
siders that such opinions “ are most important, 
since they give management an idea as to 
* which policies it has been neglecting, and in 
doing so indicate places for improvement.” In 
this regard, workers chose “Safety,” “ Work- 
ing Conditions,’ “Methods of Pay,” and 
“Tnsurance Systems and Pensions” in that 
order as the best-carried-out policies. Mr. 
Hersey states that “these results differ con- 
siderably from those obtained in _ previous 
studies. In this study, ‘ Adjustment of Griev- 
ances’ and ‘Steady Employment’ were not 
mentioned as being best carried out, thus 
differing from former studies.” 

The survey for 1937 also revealed that em- 
ployees considered “ Medical and Dental Ser- 
vice,” “Safety,” “Insurance Systems and 
Pensions,” and “Fair Adjustment of Griev- 
ances,” in that order, as the most irritating 
plant policies. In connection with this 
classification of plant policies, Mr. Hersey 
observes “By ascertaining the policies most 
irritating to the workers, management will be 
able to go directly to the source of the trouble 
without spending valuable time in guesswork. 
By correcting the policies that are irritating 
to the worker, or the attitude of the workers 
toward those policies, ill-will is minimized 
and efficiency is increased.” 

In connection with the safety policy, the 
survey found that the workers agreed “ that 
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safety was well carried out by management, 
but the strict supervision necessary to make 
safety regulations effective has made safety 
irritating. Discipline primarily as a means of 
education rather than as a primitive measure 
is, however, indispensable. The important 
factor in making discipline both effective and 
acceptable is understanding and ability on the 
part of the foreman to apply discipline with 
strict justice.” 

Similarly, the Survey showed the “ irrita- 
tion factors” present, from the workers point 
of view, in other features of plant policies. 


That the Farm Improve- 


Resumption of | ment and Employment plan, 


Farm which proved so successful 
Employment last year in meeting the 
Plan problem of single, homeless 


and unemployed persons, 
will again be in operation in the four western 
provinces during the coming winter, was the 
substance of a recent announcement by the 
Hon. Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour. 

This decision was based on the report of 
Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, who directed the 
Plan last year and who has recently completed 
a survey of conditions in Western Canada. 
While conditions show distinct improvement 
in certain areas over those of a year ago, the 
widespread drought has caused a definite check 
to employment opportunities over a large 
section, making a difficult situation as it affects 
the single unemployed. To meet this con- 
dition and to limit the interprovincial move- 
ment of transients and as a means of. pro- 
viding shelter and a useful occupation under 
infinitely more congenial conditions than re- 
maining on relief in urban centres, the Plan 
will be placed in operation by the provinces 
as circumstances warrant. 

Last season the Plan absorbed 46,000 per- 
sons, of which 21,883 remained on the farms 
for the summer months, after the allowances 
had been discontinued. 


As outlined in the LaBour GazerTe for Octo- 
ber, 1936, page 1099, an arrangement between 
the Dominion and the provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba provided a bonus of $5 per month to the 
worker and $5 per month to the farmer with 
an additional $2.50 per month bonus to the 
former if completing the period of engage- 
ment. (The same provisions applied to the 
province of Quebec except that no allowance 
was paid to the farmer.) 


Where lack of funds prevented relief recipi- 
ents in urban centres proceeding to farm em- 
ployment, an agreement was made with the 
provinces on a fifty-fifty basis to pay the 
transportation of the worker to a job within 
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the province and to furnish clothing assist- 
ance to the value of three dollars. 

Supplementary plans included forestry pro- 
jects, public works, roadways, etc., in Mani- 
toba, Alberta and British Columbia for those 
not fitted for farm work. 

The total costs were shared on a fifty-fifty 
basis between the Dominion and the prov- 
inces, the administration expense being borne 
by the latter. 


Establishment of a joint 
committee of federal and 
Quebec departments of 
labour with a view to 
terminating direct relief by 
substituting work and re- 
training projects, was announced on October 8 
by the Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, Dominion 
Minister of Labour, after a conference with 
Hon. William Tremblay, Minister of Labour 


Action toward 
termination of 
direct relief 

in Quebec 


The I.L.O. Year-book 1936-37 


The seventh issue of the I. L. O. Year- 
Book has just been published and forms a 
volume of over 600 pages. It contains a brief 
record of the principal events which took 
place in 1936 and the first few months of 1937 
in the whole field of social conditions through- 
out the world. 

The volume opens with a short general in- 
troduction giving a brief survey of the acti- 
vities of the International Labour Organization 
during the period under consideration, which 
is the year 1936, and in some cases the first 
quarter of 1937. This is followed by eight 
chapters dealing with the following subjects: 
economic developments; conditions of work 
(hours, holidays, hygiene, safety, women’s 
work, protection of children and young per- 
sons, and factory inspection); social insur- 
ance; the remuneration of labour; employ- 
ment, unemployment, and migration; workers’ 
living conditions (vocational training, utiliza- 
tion of spare time and housing); workers’ 
general rights (right of association, profit 
sharing and participation im management, 
collective agreements, conciliation and arbi- 
tration, participation of workers in national 
economic life, etc.); and special problems of 
certain categories of workers (salaried em- 
ployees, professional workers, home workers, 
agicultural workers, seamen, Native labour, 
and prison labour). 

Appendices are added giving lists of the 
States Members of the Organization, of the 
permanent delegates accredited to the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the League of 


for Quebec, and Mr. Arthur B. Purvis, chair- 
man of the National Employment Commission. 
The announcement by Hon. Mr. Rogers was 
as follows: 

“We have been seeking common ground 
in a joint effort to bring direct relief to an end 
as soon as possible in the province of Quebec. 
That objective, of course, extends to all prov- 
inces. We have been considering the means 
of reaching this goal by a combination of work 
projects which have a definite value in re- 
fitting those on relief for absorption into pri- 
vate industry, and re-training plans for in- 
creasing employability through restoration of 
skill, physique and morale as recommended 
by the National Employment Commission. 
A joint committee of federal and provincial 
departments of labour will be set up to assist 
in developing the kind of program we have 
in view.” 


Nations, showing the distribution of the 50 
ratifications registered from March 16, 1936 
to March 15, 1937, representation at the Con- 
ference and composition of delegations, and 
the composition of the Governing Body and 
committees, and statistics of international and 
national federations of trade unions. 

Finally, the volume contains a full geo- 
graphical and subject index. 





According to a recent press report, the first 
industrial hospital to be built in South Africa 
is under construction in Johannesburg on 
behalf of the Chamber of Mines. The hospi- 
tal, which will start with 108 beds, will treat 
cases for which employers are held responsible 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. It 
is stated that the hospital will be one of the 
best-equipped industrial hospitals in the world. 





Under authority of the Alberta Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, 1936, the Government has 
appointed boards of examiners for the follow- 
ing trades:—electrical work, refrigerator 
mechanics, acetylene gas welding, electric 
welding, radio mechanics and construction 
and repair of motor vehicles. It has been 
announced also that the chairman of the 
Board of Industrial Relations of Alberta and 
four wage inspectors, including two women, 
have been charged with the supervision and 
enforcement of the provisions of any codes 
enacted under the Department of Trade and 
Industry Act, 1934, relating to minimum stand- 
ards of wages and hours of employment. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


N application for the establishment by 

the Minister of Labour of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
received in the Department of Labour on 
September 18 from coal miners employed by 
the Hillcrest Collieries, Limited, at Hillcrest, 
Alberta, being members of Local Union No. 
1058, United Mine Workers of America. Two 
hundred and sixty employees are stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which relates 
to the men’s request for union recognition and 
an agreement covering wages and working 
conditions. The Western Representative of the 
Department visited Hillcrest towards the close 
of the month and conferred with the represent- 
atives of the employees and the General 
Manager of the Company. The Department 
is also in touch with the officials of the com- 
pany at their headquarters in Montreal. 


Settlement Effected 

The Department of Labour was advised to- 
wards the end of September of the acceptance 
by both the employers and employees con- 
cerned of the findings of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with 
a dispute respecting wages and certain work- 
ing conditions between the Corporation of the 
City of Fort William and the Public Utilities 
Commission of the City of Port Arthur, on 
the one hand, and their street railway em- 
ployees being members of Division No. 966, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and EHlec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, on the other hand. The unanimous 
report of the Conciliation Board in regard to 
this case appeared in the September (1937) 
issue of the LaBsouR GAZETTE, page 955. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Winnipeg Electric Company and Certain of 
its Employees Being Members of ihe Street Railway Employees’ Unit and Winnipeg 
Electric Substation and Hydro Plant Unit of the One Big Union. 


A Board of Conciliation, established during 
June to deal with a dispute respecting wages 
and working conditions of approximately 1,200 
employees of the Winnipeg Electric Company, 
reported to the Minister of Labour at the 
beginning of October. The following ¢lasses 
of employees are affected by the dispute— 
motormen, conductors, busmen, mechanical and 
track department employees, operators, 
mechanics, meter repairers, maintenance and 
construction employees, telephones and signal 
repairers, patrolmen and appliance repair em- 
ployees. The majority findings of the Board 
are signed by the chairman, Mr. Arnold Smith, 
and the member nominated by the employees, 
Mr. R. B. Russell. Mr. W. C. Hamilton, 
K.C., the company’s nominee on the Board, 
submitted a minority report. The texts of 
the two reports follow:— 

Text of Report of Board 

Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re difference between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of tts employees 
being motormen, conductors and busmen, 
mechanical and track department em- 
ployees, members of the Street Railway 
Employees’ Unit, One Big Union, and cer- 
tain other employees being operators, 
mechanics, meter repairers, patrolmen, and 
appliance repair employees, members of 
the Winnipeg Electric Substation and 
Hydro Plant Unit, One Big Union. 

To the Hon. Norman Rogers, M.P., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir—The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 

gation appointed by you, namely, Arnold 

Smith, Chairman, W. C. Hamilton, KC., 


representing the employers, and R. B. Russell, 
representing the employees, to enquire into 
the above disputes, met in Winnipeg on 
July 16. 

The company was represented by Mr. C. H. 
Dahl, Vice-President in charge of Operations; 
Mr. L. Palk, Vice-President in charge of 
Executive Matters, and Mr. W. L. Blodgett, 
Vice-President in charge of Finances and Ac- 
counting, along with Mr. G. T. McIntosh, 
acting as Secretary. 

The representatives of the employees were 
Mr. E. Armstrong and T. McClure, repre- 
senting the Traffic employees; Mr. J. Tompkin 
and Mr. N. 8S. McLean, representing the 
Mechanical employees, and Mr. John Laweskey 
and Mr. E. Armstrong. representing the Track 
employees; Mr. 8S. Shea, Mr. K. Williams, Mr. 
A. Lea, and Mr. S. Richardson, representing 
the Substation and Power Plant Operators 
and Mechanics, Meter Repairmen, Patrolmen 
and Appliance Repair employees. 

At the first meeting the members of the 
Board were duly sworn and received copies of 
the reference. 

Every facility was accorded to both sides 
to place the Board evidence, statistics, facts 
and argument tc explain and support their 
respective contentions and claims. Throughout 
the inquiry a friendly and frank manner was 
adopted by the parties, and every assistance 
and courtesy was extended to the Board. The 
matters discussed and investigated were ex- 
haustively dealt with and ably presented, and 
the Board is appreciative of the thorough 
and painstaking care with which the cases 
were advanced. 
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The presentation of the case by the various 
representatives occupied the sittings of the 
Board for nine days, during which time 37 
lengthy exhibits were presented. 

The matters in dispute are those set out in 
the application, and in a general way are as 
follow: establishment of a 44-hour week the 
whole year round for the Track Department, 
an agreement covering employees of the Elec- 
trical Appliance Repair Department, and res- 
toration of wages to all the men covered by 
this application. 

There are also smaller matters, namely, 
shortening of the period during which holidays 
are taken, change in the overtime rates for 
the Maintenance Construction employees, and 
changing of the wording of the training period 
clause for the substation operator. 

With reference to the items mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph, the Board are of the 
opinion that satisfactory settlement can be 
arrived at by direct negotiation between the 
two parties. 

With reference to the 44-hour week for the 
Track Department employees, we are happy 
to say that Mr. Dahl, on behalf of the com- 
pany, stated before your Board that the com- 
pany was prepared to concede this request, 
and in view of his statement we recommend 
that this change be embodied in the agreement. 


With reference to the agreement for the 
employees of the Electrical Appliance Repair 
Department, in this connection we would refer 
you to Mr. Palk’s letter to Mr. Sidney Shea 
of May 17, in which he says that it is a com- 
paratively small matter and when the wages 
and working conditions of the Operating De- 
partment have been settled they will give 
consideration to the matter, and in view of 
his offer that this matter will be taken up 
when the major item is settled, we now recom- 
mend that an agreement be made with the 
Electrical Appliance Repair Department, for, 
after all is said and done, the number of 
employees concerned is a very small percentage 
of the total number working for the company. 


There remains the chief bone of contention, 
namely, the restoration of wages. After care- 
fully reviewing all the statements as submitted 
by the company and the men, we recommend 
that settlement of the wage question be made 
on the basis of the company restoring to the 
men one-third of their reduction, either nine 
per cent or thirteen per cent as the case may 
be, as of May 1, 1987, and this restoration 
- to continue until May 1, 1938, when a further 
third shall be restored, making a total of 
two-thirds, until May 1, 1939, when the re- 
maining third shall be given to them, making 
restoration in full as from May 1, 1989. 


We believe and suggest for your approval 
that this is a reasonable sacrifice for both 
parties to make. 

Dealing with a public utility such as the 
Winnipeg Electric, the welfare of the general 
public must be always kept in mind, and if 
the men were to enforce the strike vote they 
have already taken, the effect on this com- 
munity would be disastrous and might lead 
to a calamity. 

A reference was made by the company to 
the effect that certain taxes and charges paid 
by them to the City of Winnipeg made their 
position difficult, to say the least, when dealing 
with wage increases. We, therefore, recom- 
mend. that a sincere endeavour be made by 
the City of Winnipeg to do away with these 
charges, which time and circumstance have 
made unreasonable. 


(Sgd.) Arnotp Smiru, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. B. Russett, 
Representing the Employees. 


Text of Minority Report 


The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re differences between the Winnipeg 
Electric Company and certain of its 
employees being (1) motormen, con- 
ductors and busmen, and Mechanical and 
Track Department Employees, members 
of the Street Railway Employees Unit, 
One Big Union, and (2) operators, 
mechanics, meter repairers, maintenance 
and construction employees, telephone and 
signals repairers, patrolmen and appliance 
repair employees, members of the 
Winnipeg Electric Substation and Hydro 
Plant Unit, One Big Union. 


Sir: In view of the fact that I cannot concur 
in the report of the other members of the 
Board of Conciliation appointed to deal with 
the above mentioned dispute, I desire, by 
means of my own report, to set forth my 
conclusions in the matter, as well as my 
reasons for dissenting from the report of the 
majority of the Board. 

As I understand the scope and purpose of 
the Industrial Disputes Act, a board appointed 
under it should first attempt, by conciliatory 
methods, to bring the parties into agreement; 
and, failing in this, proceed to deal with the 
merits of the dispute as disclosed by the 
evidence before the Board and make a recom- 
mendation to the Minister based on what 
such evidence may show. 

In the present instance, every effort was 
made by the Board as a whole, as well as by 
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its individual members, to effect a settlement, 
but without success. As I sce the matter, 
it therefore now becomes necessary to consider 
the facts for a possible basis for a recom- 
mendation, apart altogether from any sugges- 
tion upon which it was sought to induce the 
parties to reach an agreement. I infer from 
the character of the report of the majority 
of the Board that they are not in agreement 
with me on my construction of the duties of 
the Board. At least, their report would so 
indicate, inasmuch as it discloses no ground 
whatever for the recommendation therein 
contained. I, therefore, proposed to briefly 
review the situation. 

Although there was a considerable amount 
of material placed before the Board, there was 
in reality almost no dispute as to the essential 
and important facts. I might also mention 
that the discussions were entirely lacking in 
anything of an acrimonious nature, and there 
seemed to be a minimum of ill feeling between 
the employer and the employees. The 
employees sought to have their wages 
restored to the rates at which they stood in 
the year 1929. It was not suggested that the 
rates paid at that time were unreasonable, 
even under the then circumstances when 
business activity and prices of commodities 
were at their highest. In fact it was impliedly 
conceded that the rates were fair at that time. 
From the end of 1929, and through several 
years succeeding, the revenues of the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, in common with all other 
classes of business, sustained appalling 
decreases. Notwithstanding such decreases 
on the one hand, as well as the lowered cost 
of living on the other, the Company continued 
to pay wages at the high rates until a time 
in the year 1932. This action on the ‘part of 
the Company, evidencing as it does, the 
highest good faith and an unusual considera- 
tion of its employees, appears to have been 
entirely overlooked in the discussions. 

In 1932 it became apparent that it was 
impossible for the Company to _ longer 
continue the rates referred to. The employees, 
realizing the position, agreed to the reductions 
which it is now sought to have restored. The 
employees recognized that the financial ability 
of the Company to pay must be the governing 
factor in determining the rate of wages to be 
given to the employees. That principle is 
still recognized by the employees, because 
their main contention before the Board was 
that the Company’s financial difficulties have 
been so sufficiently repaired as to now justify 
the restoration of the reduction. This was the 
main issue before the Board, and any other 
disputes were of decidedly minor importance. 

Having in mind the ground upon which 
the employees’ case has been based, as well 
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as the terms of the reference itself, I am of 
the opinion that before making any recom- 
mendation the Board must find that the 
Company is financially in a position to pay 
an increase. A reference to the report of the 
other two members of the Board discloses 
no such finding to have been made. As a 
matter of fact, no such finding could be made, 
as there is no material before the Board upon 
which it could be based. 

Between the years 1929 and 1935, the 
Winnipeg Electric Company passed through 
a time of unusually great financial difficulty. 
The situation became so serious that a 
complete reformation of its financial structure 
became necessary. This was only accomplished 
after long and strenuous efforts and extended 
negotiations, resulting, among other things, 
in a rearrangement with the Company’s 
bondholders which gave it a substantial 
measure of relief, and brought its outgoings 
somewhat more in keeping with its revenues. 
That settlement was accomplished in the year 
1935. The Company has only had a period 
of one year’s operations within which to test 
the benefit which may accrue to it from the 
financial revision, namely the year 1936, and 
it is on that year’s results alone that the 
Board must decide the question of the 
financial ability of the Company to increase 
its wage scale at this time. 

The Company pointed out that it would 
require approximately $350,000 a year to 
effect a restoration of the reduction to all of 
its employees. This was not disputed by the 
representatives on the other side. They met 
the point in a rather different way. They 
claimed that it would not require anything 
like that sum to restore the cut to those 
concerned with the present applications. In a 
veiled way, the inference was left that because 
the other employees do not belong to any 
labour organization, that the Company need 
not fear any difficulty with them, nor any 
pressure which they might bring. As to the 
ethics of such a suggestion, nothing need be 
said. The Company replied that all employees 
received the same cut at the same time, 
regardless of their affiliations, and that it 
would be neither fair nor feasible to make 
restoration to one group without similarly 
treating the others. 

The Company’s balance sheet for the year 
1936 was submitted to the Board, and it 
confirms the position taken by the Company 
before the Board to the effect that it cannot 
make a restoration of such magnitude without 
seriously jeopardizing its financial position. 

It is not contended that the present rates 
are unfair under existing circumstances. In 
fact it would be impossible to uphold such a 
contention, as the present rates, when taken. 
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in conjunction with the cost of living, are 
relatively higher than the rates prevailing 
in the year 1929. The employees take the 
position that the old rates should be treated 
as the rates established for 1932, and should 
be considered as such. Undoubtedly, they 
were the rates actually paid in 1932, and also 
in the years 1980 and 1931, for which, as 
already pointed out, the Company has received 
no credit. Those rates, however, were not 
settled in’ view of 1932 conditions, but were 
established upon the peak conditions as they 
existed in 1928. 

Subsequent to the reduction so made, in 
1932 the Company made provision to give all 
its employees two weeks’ vacation with pay in 
each year, a privilege which was not enjoyed 
previous to the year just mentioned. The 
Company alleges that the cost of such vacation 
is, of itself, equivalent to a four per cent 
restoration. The employees, while not dis- 
puting the percentage, appear to treat the 
matter as something, which having been given 
to them, they are entitled to keep regardless 
of any other factor. The result of a restora- 
tion of the full reduction would therefore 
leave the employees actually in a much better 
position than they were in the years 1928 and 
1929. 

As I see this matter, there is no material 
before the Board upon which it could recom- 
mend that the financial position of the Com- 
pany justifies any restoration. On the con- 
trary, the material shows the opposite. I can 
only assume that the other members of the 
Board must have come to the same conclu- 
sion. Had they thought otherwise they would 
undoubtedly have included it in their report. 


I find myself unable to concur in the report 
submitted to the Minister by my colleagues 
on the Board for the following among other 
reasons :— 

1. It completely ignores the evidence and 
other material which was placed before the 
Board by the parties at the hearing, and in 
particular the financial position of the Com- 
pany. 

2. It fails to make any finding of fact or to 
disclose any ground upon which the recom- 
mendation can be supported. As for myself, 
I have been unable to discover any such 
ground, and am of the opinion that none 
exists. 

3. The recommendation suggested by the 
report is of a purely arbitrary character, put 
forward without any conclusion upon the 
merits of the dispute. 

4. It does not take into consideration the 
granting of vacation with pay, and thereby, in 
the result, would give the employees higher 
rates than they received prior to the reduction. 
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5. On the strength of one year’s experience 
under the new financial arrangement, it at- 
tempts to commit the Company to a financial 
program and additional heavy obligations ex- 
tending over a three-year period. This involved 
speculation as to future years, and in my 
opinion such an element should not be allowed 
to enter into a report of the nature of the one 
in question. The reference did not require any 
consideration of the Company’s future ability 
to pay, but only what it is able to do at this 
time. 

6. I can see no object in recommending “a 
settlement ” when the Board, after exhausting 
every effort, failed to bring the parties into 
agreement. In my humble opinion the situa- 
tion then called for a recommendation based 
on the merits of the dispute—otherwise the 
whole reference must become a futility. 

In this report I am proceeding on the theory 
that in a matter of this kind, the mere fact 
that employees make a request for an increase 
and the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion, does not of itself require that some 
allowance must be made. Any other view 
would seem to me to be in direct conflict with 
the purpose of the statute. 


Throughout the hearing, I was impressed by 
the attitude of the Company’s representatives. 
I think that they were sincerely desirous of 
maintaining the present apparently cordial re- 
lations with the employees, but they were also 
genuinely apprehensive that any added ex- 
penditure would seriously affect the new finan- 
cial structure so recently accomplished after 
long and arduous efforts. It was further quite 
evident that at the time the matter was before 
the Board, conditions were even less favour- 
able than when the application was first 
launched. The Company has paid no divi- 
dends to shareholders for years, and it is ap- 
parent that there is no possibility of any 
dividend for many years. 

I think the application is premature and 
that the employees would be well advised to 
wait at least another year and then recon- 
sider the situation. The fact that the Com- 
pany continued the high rates of pay through- 
out three of the most difficult of the depressed 
years would of itself seem to justify the sug- 
gestion. 

While I am unable to agree with my col- 
leagues in their final disposition of this matter, 
I would nevertheless like to record my ap- 
preciation of their efforts during the concilia- 
tory period of the Board’s work, as well as of 
the many personal courtesies extended to me. 

All of the above is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 6th day of October, A.D. 1937. 


(Sgd.) W. C. Hamizton, 
A member of the Board of Conciliation. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1937, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1937 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 
on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In connection with 
disputes coming within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (those in 
mines and certain public utility industries), 
preliminary inquiries and mediation by officers 
of the Department result frequently in the 
settlement of the matters in dispute without 
the necessity of the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation. 


The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period July 1 to September 30, 1937. 
(An article covering the period April 1 to June 
30, 1937, appeared in the LaBour Gazerts, July, 
1937, page 721.) 


RAILROAD CONDUCTORS AND ‘TRAINMEN, 
QuEBEC CENTRAL RalbwAy Company, SHER- 
BROOKE, P.Q.—In the October, 1936, issue of 
the Lasour GaAZzETTE a reference was made to a 
dispute then before the Department of Labour 
involving the Quebec Central Railway Com- 
pany and its conductors and trainmen. For a 
number of years these two groups had been 
covered by one agreement, negotiated through 
a committee representative of both classes. 
Harly in the summer of 1936 when this com- 
mittee requested a revision of the agreement 
they were advised that a newly constituted 
committee representing the conductors had 
requested a separate agreement covering that 
class only. The former committee objected 
to the company’s recognizing the new com- 
mittee and conceding to it the right to nego- 
tiated a separate agreement, and the manage- 
ment stated that the employees must first 
reach an agreement among themselves before 
negotiations could be considered. Officials of 


the Department of Labour endeavoured fo1 
several months to settle the dispute but their 
efforts were unavailing and serious friction 
developed. Consequently, early in September, 
1937, His Honour, Albert Constantineau, Judge 
of the County Court for the Counties of 
Prescott and Russell, Ontario, was appointed 
a Commissioner under the provisions of Part 
I of the Inquiries Act to investigate the dis- 
pute. The appointment was made on the re- 
commendation of the Minister of Labour in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 65 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


PRINTING PRESSMEN, HamiILTon, Ont.—On 
June 28, 1937, the services of a conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour were re- 
quested in connection with a dispute between 
the National Paper Goods Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and certain of its employees in the 
press room. The officer assigned to the case 
ascertained that the seven men involved had, 
on numerous occasions, requested wage in- 
creases. The request not having been granted, 
the men, on June 18, asked for their pay and 
ceased work. Some of them secured temporary 
employment elsewhere. The company at once 
started replacing the men and by the 28rd had 
employed sufficient help to continue the work. 
The general manager of the company stated 
that he was quite willing to re-engage his 
former employees when vacancies occurred but 
refused to discharge any of the men then 
working. 


CrerKs, CHECKERS, ELEVATOR OPERATORS AND 
Freight HAnpbiers, Dicsy, N.S—On July 17, 
1937, an application was received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with a dispute involving 46 clerks, 
checkers, elevator operators and freight hand- 
lers, members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, employed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Digby, 
N.S. The application stated that the manage- 
ment of the company had declined to meet the 
employees’ request for their inclusion in the 
agreement covering similar employees at 
Reed’s Point Wharf, Saint John, N.B., and an 
adjustment in wages to conform to those speci- 
fied in this agreement. Mediation by officers 
of the Department of Labour resulted in a 
settlement of the issue without the necessity 
of Board procedure. The agreement, which 
became effective September 1, 1937, covered the 
employees at Digby only and provided in- 
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creased rates of pay and minor changes in 
working conditions, 


TANNERY EMPLOYEES, Toronto, Ont.—At 
the request of representatives of the Shoe 
Workers’ Union and Allied Crafts, made on 
July 19, 1937, a conciliator of the Department 
of Labour endeavoured to reopen negotiations 
with the management looking to the reinstate- 
ment of certain former employees who had 
ceased work when a strike had been called by 
the union on June 1 in protest against the em- 
ployment by the company of a non-union 
worker. The officials of the union had failed 
in their efforts to bring about an agreement 
covering wages and working conditions. The 
conciliator found that while the manager re- 
fused to confer with officers of the union and 
also that most of the vacancies had been 
filled, it was still possible to find employment 
for about 40 men. The attitude of the manage- 
ment was made known to the strikers’ repre- 
sentatives, and, though the strike was not 
called off, a large majority of the men regis- 
tered with the company for employment. 


Cotton Factory WorkKErs, CorNwWALL, ONT. 
—On July 20, 1937, a strike occurred of ap- 
proximately 1,700 textile workers, members of 
the Cornwall local of the United Textile 
Workers of America, employed in three plants 
of Canadian Cottons, Limited, Cornwall, Ont., 
when the management of the company delayed 
in replying to a demand of the union for jn- 
creased wages, certain changes in working con- 
ditions and recognition of the union. The con- 
ciliation services of the Department of Labour 
were requested by the local member of Par- 
liament and by representatives of the union. 
Accordingly a departmental officer conferred, 
on July 22, with the general manager and 
other officials of the company at the head 
office in Montreal, and later the same day at 
Cornwall with a committee representing the 
strikers. The conciliator found that the 
strikers’ committee was quite willing to co- 
operate with him, but there was no disposition 
on the part of the company to do likewise. 
For this reason he was unable to make any 
worth-while headway. Early in August. when 
efforts made by other parties had failed to dis- 
pose of the issue, the union again appealed to 
the Minister of Labour for intervention. The 
Minister at once offered to establish a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act with 
the understanding that work would be resumed 
at once pendong the setting up of the Board, 
which offer was accepted by the employees 
but rejected by the management on the ground 
that it preferred to have the matter dealt with 
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by the Industry and Labour Board of Ontario. 
As the dispute was not one coming within the 
direct. scope of the statute mentioned a Board 
could be established only on the joint consent 
of both parties. The case was later dealt with 
by the provincial Industry and Labour Board. 


Hat Factory Workers, BrockvittE, ONT.— 
On June 26, 1937, a strike occurred of approxi- 
mately 175 members of Hatters’ Union No. 74, 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
International Union, employed by the John B. 
Stetson Company (Canada) Limited, Brock- 
ville, Ont. The demands included increased 
wages, union recognition with a closed shop 
agreement, the elimination of the Bedeaux 
system, and certain minor concessions. The 
plant continued operations with about one- 
third the normal staff. Officials of the Ontario 
Department of Labour endeavoured to bring 
about a settlement, and officials of the federal 
Department of Labour also were kept informed 
of developments. A deadlock was reached, 
however, and early in August, the company 
announced that the ladies’ hat division had 
been permanently moved to another centre 
and all the work in connection with fall orders 
for men’s hats contracted for at outside points, 
but that if a sufficient number of the strikers 
would signify their desire to be retained as 
employees of the company an effort would 
be made to carry on a portion of the work at 
Brockville. Officers of both the federal and 
provincial Departments of Labour thereupon 
took joint action to bring about an adjust- 
ment. It was found that an understanding 
could be reached on all points with the excep- ~ 
tion of union recognition, but the strikers re- 
fused to drop this demand and the manage- 
ment of the company remained adamant in 
its refusal to make this concession. Subse- 
quently further negotiations instituted by 
officials of the provincial Government resulted 
in an agreement being concluded on August 19. 
Provisions of the agreement included the 
abolition of the Bedeaux system, the rein- 
statement of all former employees as quickly 
as production permitted, the submission of the 
question of wages, hours and conditions of 
employment to the Industry and Labour Board 
under the provincial Industrial Standards Act, 
and the establishment of a shop committee 
to be elected by the workers. Provision was 
also made for the reference to an arbitration 
board of any future disputes which the shop 
committee and the management should be 
unable to settle. 


Coat Miners, CUMBERLAND AND NANAIMO, 
B.C.—In the spring of 1937 miners, members 
of District No. 18, United Mine Workers of 
America, employed by the Western Fuel Cor- 
poration, Limited, Nanaimo, and Canadian 
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Collieries (Dunsmuir), Limited, Cumberland, 
B.C., which are under joint management, re- 
quested an agreement giving recognition to 
the union and providing increased rates of 
pay and changes in working conditions. Early 
in July, negotiations between the management 
and representatives of the miners having been 
unsuccessful, a conciliation officer of the De- 
partment of Labour endeavoured to arrange 
further conferences between the parties in- 
volved. The management stated, however, 
that it could not enter into any agreement 
which would entail increased operating costs. 
As the miners threatened to strike the con- 
ciliator urged that application be made for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation as required by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. The appli- 
cation was subsequently made and a Board es- 
tablished. The dispute was terminated through 
this procedure, 


CoMMERCIAL ARTISTS, Toronto, ONT.—At the 
request of representatives of the Commercial 
Artists’ Union of Toronto, Ont., a conciliator 
of the Department of Labour interviewed, 
the latter part of July, the manager of the 
Stanley Manufacturing Company, Limited, in 
an effort to bring about the reinstatement 
of certain artists who had ceased work the 
latter part of April when a strike occurred 
of commercial artists employed by a number 
of firms in the city. Agreements had been 
reached in all the other cases. The manager 
of the company stated that the strikers had 
been replaced but that he could find em- 
ployment for at least two of the men and, 
further, that he would be willing to re-employ 
the others when vacancies should occur. He 
declined, however, to reopen negotiations 


or to meet a committee for the purpose 
of reviewing the situation. Seven artists 
were involved in this particular dispute. 


Grain Evevator Empioyres, Port ArtHur 
AND Fort WiuiaAmM, Ont.—During the latter 
part of September, 1937, the Vice-President 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees, informed the Department of 
Labour that difficulty was being experienced 
in securing agreements with the Manitoba 
Pool Elevators, Limited, the Saskatchewan 
Pool Terminals, Limited, the McCabe Brothers 
Grain Company, Limited, and the Eastern 
Terminal Elevators, Limited, covering their 
employees at the Head of the Lakes, and a 
request was made for mediation. An officer 
of the Department of Labour conferred with 
officials of the employing companies and 
officers of the union in Winnipeg, and later 
in Port Arthur and Fort William. It was 
ascertained that the employees desired an 


agreement covering wages and _ working 
conditions and recognition of the union as 
well. Officials of all the companies concerned 
stated that they were unaware that the 
employees had any grievances either as to 
wages or conditions of employment, and all 
stated that they were quite willing to meet 
a committee of the workers to discuss such 
matters. With the exception of the McCabe 
Brothers Grain Company, the companies 
stated they had no objection to a union 
representative attending any such meetings 
in an advisory capacity. The right of the 
Brotherhood to represent the majority of the 
employees involved was questioned but 
enquiries by the departmental officer showed 
that the majority of the men concerned were 


members of the union. At the close of 
September the indications were that a 
conference between the _ parties directly 


affected would be arranged. It was estimated 
that approximately 200 men are employed 
at these elevators. 


Coat Mrners, Hiticrest, Aura—On Sep- 
tember 18, 1937, an application was received in 
the Department of Labour, on behalf of coal 
miners employed by the Hillcrest Collieries, 
Limited, Hillcrest, Alta., for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act when efforts to secure an agreement with 
the company giving recognition to the United 
Mine Workers of America and embodying 
wages and working conditions had failed. The 
miners, members of Local Union No. 1058, 
threatened strike action. A mediator of the 
Department of Labour visited Hillcrest and 
interviewed both parties to the dispute. The 
general manager contended that there was 
an agreement in effect which did not expire 
until 1938 and, moreover, that he was unaware 
of any dissatisfaction as to wages or working 
conditions. He further stated that the United 
Mine Workers of America did not represent 
a majority of his employees, and he definitely 
refused to meet the committee of union 
members which had been appointed to 
represent the miners. The committee, upon 
being informed by the departmental officer 
as to this attitude, submitted in writing a 
list of their demands. The reply of the 
general manager indicated the possibility of 
a settlement on all points with the exception 
of union recognition, but he again refused to 
meet the committee on this ground, and the 
miners remained firm in their stand that this 
must be a feature of any agreement concluded. 
At the close of September the case was still 
before the Department. The application 
stated that 260 miners were affected by the 
dispute. 
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SEAMEN EMPLOYED ON SHIPS OPERATING ON 
THE Great LAkes.—Announcement was made 
in September, 1937, by the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union that a general strike would occur at 
midnight of September 28 of seamen, members 
of that union, employed by 22 shipping 
companies operating on the Great Lakes, 
unless agreements could be reached with the 
employers providing for wage increases of 
15 to 20 per cent. It was also intimated that 
approximately 6,000 longshoremen, members 
of an International organization, would join 
in a sympathetic strike, thereby completely 
tying up shipping and preventing the fall 
- shipments of grain from the Head of the Lakes 
to winter ports to be available for export 
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purposes. The mediation services of the 
Department of Labour were requested by the 
secretary-treasurer of the union at Montreal, 
and a mediator at once arranged conferences 
between officials of several of the larger 
companies and representatives of the men. 
On the morning of the 28th the Department 
was advised that a settlement had been 
reached between the Canada Steamship Lines, 
the largest employer, and the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union, and that negotiations with 
the other companies were under way. It was 
stated that more than 6,000 seamen would 
benefit by the increases of 15 per cent to 25 
per cent. Approximately 3,500 seamen are 
affiliated with the union. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT Neo. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of three 
cases settled recently by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Labour GaAzErre, 
July, 1937, page 723, and in previous issues; 
and the sixth report of the proceedings of 
the Board, covering the period from October 
1, 1933 to September 30, 1936, was issued as a 
supplement to the February, 1937, issue of the 

LaBouR GAZETTE. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war. 
It has power to determine all differences aris- 
ing between the railway companies and the 
members of any of the six railway brother- 
hoods, “including the interpretation of wage 
schedules or agreements having due regard 
to the rights of the several classes of em- 
ployees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Trainmen; the Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; and the Brotherhood of Mainten- 
ance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 

Case No. 461—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors 
This case, considered at Montreal on April 

13, 1937, and September 14, 1937, concerned a 
45016—-23 


dispute arising over the claim of a conductor 
from Calgary for 235 miles which he lost when 
displaced from a caboose at Wetaskiwin. 
Employees Contention—The employees 
contended that the conductor making the 
claim, lost his caboose at Wilkie and had no 
other alternative but to go to Wetaskiwin and 
claim one of the cabooses which was vacant 
at that terminal. It was contended that he 
should not have been required to wait at the 
terminal until two conductors made another 
trip, or two trips, and endeavour to ascertain 
from these two men what they intended to do 
or whether or not one or both of them de- 
cided to go and fill the vacancies at Wetaski- 
win. It was indicated, however, by one of 
the local officers that the conductor concerned 
could have taken one of the other conductor’s 
place right out of Wilkie. The employees 
stated that this was not possible as the con- 
ductor whose place he could have taken made 
a trip out of Wilkie after he had been notified 
of the vacancies at Wetaskiwin. The con- 
ductor making this trip claimed to the 
operator on duty, that on account of being a 
senior conductor he had a right to claim the 
caboose standing “first out.” It was also 
contended by the employees that the seniority 
articles of the schedule gives a senior con- 
ductor the preference in bidding on favoured 
runs or assignments but does not permit a 
senior conductor “in the chain gang” to claim 
a caboose first out when there are still other 
vacancies in a caboose in unassigned service. 


Company’s Contention— The) company 
claimed that none of the men involved were 
working out of Wetaskiwin, and none of them 
arrived in the terminal in working service, 
and that there can, therefore, be no contention 
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that they were entitled to be run out of the 
terminal in the order in which they arrived. 
The Company further contended that there 
was no vacancy until a crew was required, 
and that, in manning the caboose, seniority 
should prevail. 

General Statement—Representatives of the 
parties appeared before the Board and pre- 
sented orally additional evidence and infor- 
mation. It developed that the real issue was 
the desire of the Conductors for an inter- 
pretation of the seniority provisions of the 
schedule for application under conditions as 
stated in the submission to the Board, and not 
particularly the claim for lost mileage in the 
individual case involved. It was the opinion 
of the Board that, when at any terminal 
vacancies exist for conductors in regularly set- 
up vans, senior classed conductors displaced 
as such elsewhere are entitled to be assigned 
to the vans in which vacancies exist, in the 
order of their booking-on at such terminal, 
until the crews in all set-up vans are com- 
plete. If before the vans in which the vacan- 
cles previously existed leave the terminal 
another conductor displaced elsewhere books- 
on for work he will, if his seniority entitles 
him to do so, take the van to which the junior 
conductor has been assigned. 

In rendering its decision the Board sustained 
“the contention of the employees in so far as 
it applies to the application of seniority rights. 
Regarding the conductor’s claim, the Board 
was of the opinion that in all the circum- 
stances in the case, good faith being evident 
in the action taken, the matter would be fairly 
disposed of if the conductor were allowed a 
minimum day’s pay in lieu of any mileage lost. 


Case No. 462—The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers. 


This case, heard at Montreal on September 
15, 1937, concerned the disputed claim of an 
engineer for switching time at Leoville in the 
Saskatchewan District. 

_ The engineer making the claim was assigned 
to a series of mixed train runs between Prince 
Albert-Meadow Lake and North Battleford, 
and in the course of certain of the trips, runs 
from Panton Junction to Leoville and return, 
a distance of 4-1 miles in each direction, and 
the dispute was for the time at Leoville when 
smaking such trips. 

Employees’ Contention—The employees 
contended that according to the Engineers’ 
Schedule, switching is to be paid for at junc- 
tions and turn around points from time of 
arrival until the departure of the train, and 
that as the time table indicates Leoville is 
a turn around point for the trips in question 
time should be paid for as provided in the 
schedule rule. 


Company's  Contention—The Company 
maintained that engineers have been paid miles 
or hours, whichever is the greater, on the trips 
between Meadow Lake and North Battleford 
which include the movement between Panton 
Junction and Leoville and the Company con- 
tended this was the proper method of payment © 
under the agreement. 

The Company further contended that Leo- 
ville was not a turn around point within the 
meaning of the rule. There are two classes 
of turn around points, first the intermediate 
point on a Subdivision at which a train may 
be turned back to its original terminal, and 
second that which is known as an established 
turn around point, where trains are regularly 
turned for tonnage purposes and where it is 
mutually agreed between the Company and 
the men that such point will be regarded as a 
turn around point. Leoville does not come 
within either of these categories. 

Additional evidence was presented to the 
Board by the parties to the dispute, the Board 
ruling that under the conditions stated in this 
particular case Leoville could not be consid- 
ered a turn around point within the meaning 
of the rule cited by the employees and there- 
fore the claim of the employees was not sus- 
tained. 


Case No. 463—The Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen 


This case, heard at Montreal on September 
15, 19387, concerned the claim of a conductor 
and crew for dead head mileage from Harlech, 
Alberta, to Mirror, Alberta, October 9, 1935. 
The conductor and crew involved in the dis- 
pute were employed in pile driver service just 
west of Harlech, and finished on October 9, 
1935. On the same date their caboose was 
picked up by Extra 2168, East and deadheaded 
to Mirror. 

Employees’ Contention—The employees 
contended that the crew in question, who were 
regularly assigned, to the pile driver service 
referred to, are entitled under the provisions 
of Rule 5, Article 5, Conductors Schedule; and 
Rule 6, Article 5, Trainmen’s Schedule, to be 
paid deadhead mileage between the points 
where they finished work and the home ter- 
minal for crews on that particular division. 

Company's  Contention—The Company 
maintained that it could not agree that lia- 
bility for deadhead payment has been incurred 
due to the fact that the crew were moved from 
a certain point between two terminals. 

Representatives of both parties to the dispute 
appeared before the Board and _ presented, 
orally, additional evidence and information. 

The decision of the Board sustained the 
claim of the employees for payment of dead- 
head mileage to Mirror, Subdivision terminal. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 


yt pai following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved, and time loss 
for September, 1937, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago: 





Number of | Time lossin 


Date Number employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
Sgeke) Oa EY eee ie ee 34 7,007 44,378 
*August, 1937......... 39 17,966 297,827 
eptsrl oC scans teen 27 6,554 33,577 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In thestatisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts arerecorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are givenin the annual review. Each month, however, 
any. such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 

‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for September was slightly less than in August, 
but the number of workers involved and the 
time loss were lower because in August the 
strike of cotton factory workers in the Province 
of Quebec alone caused 200.000 days’ time loss, 
and the strikes of cotton factory workers at 
Cornwall, Ont., steel workers at Sorel, P.Q., 
and lumber workers in New Brunswick re- 
sulted in considerable time loss, the total being 
the greatest in any month since 1925. During 
September there were no disputes involving 
large numbers of workers or causing great 
time loss except that of steel workers at Sorel, 
P.Q., carried over from August. Information 
has also been received as to a number of dis- 
putes for which particulars have not been fur- 
nished or verified so that they cannot be in- 
cluded in the statistical table, several of these 
being noted in later paragraphs and this num- 
ber is greater than is usual. In September, 
1936, strikes of silk factory workers at Corn- 
wall, Ont.; fur workers at Winnipeg, Man., 
and coal miners at New Waterford, N.S., and 
at East Coulee, Alta., caused most of the 
time loss. 

Nine disputes, involving 1,823 workers, were 
carried over from August, including that of 
women’s clothing factory workers at Toronto, 
Ont., which was reported to the Department 
too late for inclusion in the statistical table 


1937 


for the September issue of the Lapour GaAzErTe. 
Twenty-five disputes commenced during Sep- 
tember. Of these thirty-four disputes, twenty- 
five terminated during the month, five result- 
ing in favour of the workers involved, four 
in favour of the employers concerned, two 
being partially successful, while compromise set- 
tlements were reached in eleven cases, and the 
results of three were recorded as indefinite. 
At the end of September, therefore, there were 
nine disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: women’s clothing factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; steel foundry workers, Sorel, 
P.Q.; coal miners, Midlandvale, Alta.; coal 
miners, Carbondale, Alta.; rubber factory work- 
ers, Richer Ont. wooden box factory work- 
ers, St. Boniface, Man.; brush factory workers, 
Gravenhurst, Ont.; dairy employees, Toronto, 
Ont., and scrap metal workers, Winnipeg, Man. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received, indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to six 
such disputes, namely: motion picture projec- 
tionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two 
employers; coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, 
B.C., November 23, 1936, several employers; 
meat packing employees, Vancouver, B.C., 
December 29, 1936, one employer; beverage 
dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one 
employer; tannery workers, Toronto, Ont., June 
1, 1937, one employer; and custom tailors, 
Toronto, Ont., May 20, 1937, one employer, 
the last being added to the list this month. 


Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but 
receive subsistence or allowances for which 
work is performed or may be required are not 
included in the record. no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 


A strike of twelve employees in one skirt 
factory in Toronto, Ont., on August 18, mem- 
bers of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, to secure increases in wages, 
was not reported in time for inclusion in the 
September issue of the Lasour Gazertr. Ad- 
justments have been made and a union agree- 
ment signed. Work was resumed on August 24. 


A minor dispute involving five bakers in 
one establishment at Hamilton, Ont., for 
less than a day on August 28 resulted in a 
closed shop agreement with the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 
This was reported too late for the September 
issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 
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A minor dispute involving restaurant em- 
ployees in one establishment in Vancouver, 
B.C., on September 8, owing to the dismissal 
of a cook, was settled in twenty minutes, 
reinstatement being secured. 

A minor dispute involved four steel rod 
workers for four hours on a construction job 
at Vancouver, B.C., on September 9, resulting 
in a sub-contractor agreeing to pay union 
rates. ; 

A strike of eighteen truck drivers on a 
highway construction job near Cochrane, Ont., 
for one hour on September 9 was reported 
to have resulted in an increase in wages. 

A strike of five longshoremen at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., for a few minutes on September 
26 was reported to have resulted in an increase 
in wages from 30 cents per hour to 40 cents. 
On September 30 a similar dispute involved 
thirty longshoremen for two hours, demanding 
an increase in wages from 35 cents per hour 
to 45 cents, securing 40 cents. 

A strike of three electricians at Kingston, 
Ont., on September 27 for an increase in wages 
from 70 cents per hour to 75 cents was re- 
ported to have been unsuccessful, the workers 
returning after two days. 

A dispute involving moving picture machine 
operators in four theatres at Montreal, P.Q., 
occurred when the agreement between the 
International Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picture Machine Oper- 
ators of the United States and Canada and 
the management expired on August 31. The 
latter offered to agree to only part of a wage 
increase proposed, and a renewal of the agree- 
ment not being effected, members of a Cana- 
dian union were employed. The international 
union then refused to allow stage hands to 
work for a stage production in another theatre 
operated by the same management and certain 
performances were, therefore, reported to have 
been cancelled. 

The crew of one steamship refused to move 
the ship in port to another wharf at Sarnia, 
Ont., on September 29 for a few hours until 
word had been received from Montreal as 
to the settlement of a dispute, referred to 
elsewhere in this issue, between the Canadian 
Seamen’s Union and various shipping com- 
panies operating on the Great Lakes. A gen- 
eral strike had been called effective from mid- 
night September 28 if a demand for increases 
in wages was not conceded. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and lockouts oc- 
curred during the month, giving particulars as 
to certain disputes in addition to the informa- 
tion given in the tabular statement. 


Mining 


One dispute involving coal miners at Wayne, 
Alta., was carried over from August and seven 
began during September. Two of these were 
unterminated at the end of the month. 


The strike of coal miners at Wayne, Alta., 
from August 25 to September 8 involved one 
colliery where a new management proposed to 
operate on a co-operative basis. It was finally 
agreed that fifteen miners would do so, the re- 
maining sixty-five being paid wages at the 
union scale. 


The strike of coal miners at Midlandvale, 
Alta., which commenced on September 15 in- 
volved one company, the miners objecting to a 
change in the basis of payment for “bone” 
(rock-like coal) from that provided for in the 
agreement. A settlement was not reached by 
the end of the month. 


A strike of coal miners at New Waterford, 
NS., from September 21 to September 25 was 
against the transfer of pan shifters to other 
work every second day. The mine was closed, 
indirectly affecting 1,200 men. Work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations between the union 
and the management. 


The strike of coal miners at Florence, NS., 
was to secure increased wages for short wall 


miners. Work was resumed next day pending 
negotiations, 
Manufacturing 
VEGETABLE Foops.—The strike of bakery 


workers in one: establishment at Hamilton, 
Ont., for one day on September 13 resulted in 
a closed union shop agreement with increases 
in wages for bakers and a better scale for sales- 
men. It was reported that several other estab- 
lishments not involved in the strike signed 
agreements with union wages and working 
conditions. 


The strike of flour mill employees at Port 
Colborne, Ont., from September 22 to Septem- 
ber 29 involved a number of the workers, 
members of a local of the National Council of 
Grain Processors of America. The manage- 
ment negotiated with the union representatives 
and stated its willingness to recognize the 
union if it included a majority of the em- 
ployees, but not otherwise. Some time before 
the strike a union member was dismissed. 
Finally a resumption of work was arranged as a 
result of negotiations with union officials, a 
more satisfactory distribution of work in slack 
periods being agreed to but union recognition 
was not conceded. The plant was operated 
during the strike although pickets prevented 
some workers from entering. 
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Russer Propucts.—The strike of workers in 
one establishment at Toronto, Ont., com- 
mencing in June owing to the discharge of 
union members, was terminated by the return 
of some workers and the application of others 
for their positions when available. 


The strike of rubber workers at Kitchener, 
Ont., on September 23 was reported to involve 
all the employees in one establishment except 
office workers and foremen. The workers had 
joined the United Rubber Workers of America 
and demanded increases in wages with over- 
time rates and seniority rights, claiming that 
wages were lower than in other rubber plants 
in the locality. The management stated that 
an increase of seven and one-half per cent 
had been given in February with a holiday 
bonus and that it was not possible to increase 
wages further owing to the prices at which 
orders had been placed. On September 28 it 
was reported that a conference attended by a 
representative of the Ontario Department of 
Labour had not resulted in a settlement and at 
the end of the month the strike was unter- 
minated. The establishment was picketed but 
no disorder occurred except that some win- 
dows were broken by boys who were turned 
over to the police by the pickets. 


Boots AND SHors, LeatHer—The strike of 
shoe factory workers at Port Colborne, Ont., 
on September 29 was settled on that day, the 
management conceding the demands of the 
strikers, except that on wages a compromise 
was reached. 


TextTILEs, CiorHine, Erc—The strike of 
journeymen tailors in one establishment in 
Toronto, Ont., is recorded as lapsed, employ- 
ment conditions being no longer affected and 
is included in the list of such disputes not 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
involved. 


The dispute involving employees in a 
children’s dress factory in Toronto resulted 
from the dismissal of certain workers who had 
joined the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union. It was reported that the em- 
ployer agreed to reinstate the dismissed 
workers but later refused to do so and a settle- 
ment had not been reported by the end of the 
month. The dispute was not reported in time 
for inclusion in the September issue of the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


The strike of silk factory workers at Acton 
Vale, P.Q., which commenced on August 11 was 
terminated by the end of September. Some of 
the workers returned on September 10 and the 
others were replaced. The employer secured an 
injunction against picketing and a number of 


pickets charged with assault, carrying arms and 
rioting were remanded for trial at the next 
assizes, while charges against others were 
dropped and one was convicted but released 
on suspended sentence. 

The strike of men’s clothing factory workers 
at Cornwall, Ont., which commenced on 
August 25 was terminated on September 15 as 
a result of negotiations. It was agreed that the 
employees would be classified by the inspec- 
tors for the industry under the Industrial 
Standards Act and paid according to the scale; 
hours of work to be eight per day and forty- 
four per week, improvements in sanitation, 
ventilation and factory conditions to be 
arranged between the management and union 
committee. 


The strike of silk factory workers on Sep- 
tember 4 at Louiseville, P.Q., was terminated 
as a result of conciliation by an official of the 
Quebec Department of Labour. It was agreed 
that work would be resumed on September 18, 
that a dismissed union worker would be rein- 
stated and that wages would be in accordance 
with a scale for the industry to be established 
under the Quebec Fair Wage Act; also that 
there would be freedom of association and 
preference in employment for union members. 

The strike of embroidery workers in twenty- 
four establishments in Montreal on September 
9 followed conferences between the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
employers, an agreement not being reached. 
Ten of the employers were reported to have 
signed agreements, these employing about sixty 
per cent of the workers in the industry. On 
September 10 an agreement was reached with 
nearly all of the others providing for the forty- 
four hour week, increases in wages of $2.00 
per week to women and $5.00 per week to men, 
closed union shop, a joint committee to con- 
sider further changes in wages, the result to be 
embodied in a collective agreement with an 
arbitration clause to be submitted for approval 
by the government and made binding on the 
industry under the Quebec Workmen’s Wages 
Act, 1937. 


MisceLLtANEOuS Woop Propucts.—The strike 
of lumber mill workers and loaders (longshore- 
men) at Campbellton, N.B., on August 27 in- 
volved employees in one sawmill, one sash and 
door factory and about one hundred long- 
shoremen employed to load and unload lum- 
ber, pulp., etc., at the port. The strikers de- 
manded recognition of the New Brunswick 
Farmer-Labor Union, a minimum wage of 28 
cents per hour in the mills and 50 cents for 
loading ships. The employers proposed that 
work be resumed pending a decision by the 
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provincial Fair Wage Board appointed on 
August 4 but this was refused. The sawmill 
operator offered to increase the minimum wage 
to 28 cents but the strikers decided to remain 
out until the sash and door factory operator 
also agreed. The Fair Wage Board arrived in 
the town on August 30 and being unable to 
deal with the dispute until work was resumed, 
were reported to have interviewed some of 
those involved. One employer of longshore- 
men agreed to pay 50 cents and 75 cents for 
overtime and a boat was unloaded and loaded. 
The local president of the union was arrested 
on September 2 on a charge of causing a public 
disturbance in connection with picketing and 
was released on bail. A citizen’s committee 
mediated between the parties in the dispute 
and a settlement was reached providing for 28 
cents as a minimum for mill workers and a 
reduction in hours from ten per day to nine. 
Longshoremen resumed work on September 6 
and the mill workers on September 7. 

The strike of furniture factory workers at 
Preston, Ont., was due to a dispute as to 
classification under the code for the furniture 
industry under the Ontario Industrial Standards 
Act (Lasour Gazette, April, 1937, pp. 410 and 
457) following a strike in various localities in 
March. A settlement as to the application of 
the code was reached. Union recognition was 
not conceded but a shop committee to deal 
with grievances was agreed upon. 

The strike of box factory workers at St. 
Boniface, Man., was due to a dispute as to 
seniority when staff was reduced. The workers 
claimed. that men were laid off and boys re- 
tained because the minimum wage for them 
was lower. A dispute in July had been settled 
by the Manitoba Department of Labour under 
the Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937, 
a schedule of wages and working conditions 
being agreed to by the employer and delivered 
to the Department. The provincial investiga- 
tor, in accordance with the terms of this under- 
taking, met the parties to the dispute but a 
tentative settlement providing for a minimum 
rate of 25 cents per hour for men displacing 
boys was not ratified by the management. The 
men later ceased work when called on to work 
overtime and when more men were laid off. 
At the end of the month a settlement had not 
been reached. 


Metat Propucts.—The strike of foundry and 
shipyard workers at Sorel, P.Q., which com- 
menced on August 4 as a result of dissatisfac- 
tion with an arbitration award following 
strikes in May and June, was not terminated 
by the end of September. By the end of 
August the plants were in partial operation, 
several hundred of the strikers having resumed 


work. On September 6 the Premier of Quebec 
called the representatives of the parties in dis- 
pute to meet him. The employers’ offer of a 
settlement under the Quebec Fair Wages Act 
was referred to a vote of the strikers and de- 
feated on September 12. On September 20 
the strikers asked the Mayor to attempt a 
settlement and to prohibit the entry of out- 
siders into the city to work and have the pro- 
vincial police withdrawn since there were no 
more disturbances. On September 24 picket- 
ing was resumed and a number of pickets 
were arrested on charges of intimidation and 
remanded on bail for trial. The Mayor re- 
ported that the employers refused to recognize 
the union or negotiate with it. Early in Octo- 
ber a settlement was reached, the employers 
signing an agreement with the union. 


The cessation of work in the bar mill of the 
steel plant at Sydney, NS., on September 15 
resulted from a dispute as to the employment 
of a substitute rollerman following a change in 
the distribution of men employed, alleged to 
be disadvantageous to union employees. The 
union claimed that the men on one shift were 
locked out when the shift was shut down owing 
to the illness of a roller, the company refus- 
ing to employ either of two men recom- 
mended by the union on a seniority basis, and 
called out on strike the men on the other 
shifts. The Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Nova Scotia was asked to intervene and he pro- 
posed that work should be resumed pending 
a settlement. Failing to agree on the man to 
be employed as substitute in the meantime, 
the men in the rod mill ceased work and this 
led to the wire and nail departments being 
closed later, involving about forty per cent of 
the plant indirectly and curtailing work in a 
nail mill at St. John, N.B. On September 24 
at a meeting of the provincial Deputy Minister 
of Labour with the management and union 
representatives headed by the Nova Scotia 
International Board Member of the United 
Mine Workers of America, in charge of or- 
ganization for the Amalgamated Association of 
Tron, Steel and Tin Workers of America, a 
settlement was reached providing for a re- 
arrangement of the staff and provision for a 
substitute roller. Work in the bar and rod 
mills was resumed on September 25, and it 
was expected that the other departments in- 
directly affected would resume work in a few 
days. . 

The strike of moulders in Guelph, Ont., was 
due to the layoff of two moulders, the union 
claiming discrimination while the management 
said business had fallen off and an injured man 
had returned to work. As a result of negotia- 
tions between union representatives and the 
management a settlement was reached provid- 
ing that one man would be given work else- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1937* 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation ———__—_—_——_——————| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1937 


Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta. 1 80 560 |Commenced Aug. 25, 1937; against. working 
on co-operative basis; terminated Sept. 8, 
1937; negotiations; compromise. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 


MOTOUNUO, Dison cere 1 35 800 |Commenced June 21, 1937; against discharge 
of workers alleged ‘to be for union activity; 
terminated Sept. 11, 1937; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employ er. 

Teztiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Tailors (custom), Toron- 

POY... «5.0: 2.95 a nap nteee 1 20 200 |Commenced May 20, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion, wage increases, ete.; employment 
conditions no longer affected by end of 
September; replacement; in favour of em- 
ployer. 

Dress factory workers 

(children’s), Toronto, 1 5 130 |Alleged lockout of union workers, com- 

eG 2s: cored’ eater oh menced Aug. 2, 1937; unterminated. 


Silk factory workers, Ac- 
ton Vale, PQ ee 1 100 1,200 |Commenced Aug. 11, 1987; for closed shop 
agreement with increased wages; termin- 
ated Sept. 30, 1937; return of workers and 
replacement; in favour of employer. 


Men’s clothing factory 
workers, Cornwall, Ont. 2 250 3,000 |Commenced Aug. 25, 1937; for union recogni- 
tion and against dismissal of union workers; 
terminated fept. 15, 1937; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Lumber mill workers and 
lumber loaders, Camp- 
Denton. IN. Dee eee oleate 300 1,500 |Commenced Aug. 27, 1937; for increased 
wages, reduced hours and union recogni- 
tion; terminated Sept. 6, 1987; compromise. 


Metal Products— 
Steel foundry and _ ship- 
yard workers, Sorel, 
Pr cence Scat eee 5 900 15,000 |Commenced Aug. 4, 19387; dissatisfaction with 
wage rates reached in settlement of strike 
on June 3; unterminated. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Prod- 


ucts— 
Lime plant workers, Blub- 
ber Bay. BCieeee ees 1 133 1,000 |Commenced July 23, 1987; for union recogni- 
tion and increased wages; terminated Sept. 
9, 1937; negotiations; compromise. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1937 
AGRICULTURE— 
Fruit pickers, Vernon, B.C.. 1 38 38 |Commenced Sept. 6; for increased wage 


rates; terminated Sept. 6; replacement and 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Greenhouse employees, 
Brampton, Ont. saktattiee 1 40 25 |Commenced Sept. 9; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 9; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1937*—Continued 








Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation | im man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days’ 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1937—Continued 


Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, New Water- 


LOT, GN tt eee. i 900 900 |Commenced Sept. 2; against change to night 
shift for one worker; terminated Sept. 2; 
negotiations; compromise. 

Coal miners, Caledonia, 

NESiat ese. cet « 1 230 460 |Commenced Sept. 8; re substitution of work- 
er; terminated Sept. 10; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Aerial, Alta... 1 104 520 |Commenced Sept. 7; alleged violation of 
agreement as to working conditions; ter- 
minated Sept. 11; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

Coal miners, Midlandvale, 

AE eens tt he RE weenie ste 1 100 1,400 |Commenced Sept. 15; against change in pay- 

- ment for ‘‘bone’’; unterminated. 

Coal miners, Carbondale, 

PGR re edi naue seuss Aes 1 11 121 |Commenced Sept. 18; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 

Coal miners, New Water- 

ford. soe cao cee Lien 1 14 56 |Commenced Sept. 21; against change in work- 

(a) ing conditions; terminated Sept. 25; nego- 
tiations; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. J 600 600 |Commenced Sept. 30; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 30; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite............ 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods— 

Bakery workers, Hamil- 

Cit, ORG. ce oe sare oe 1 51 38 |Commenced Sept. 13; for union recognition, 
increased wages, reduced hours and im- 
proved conditions; terminated Sept. 13; 
negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Flour mill workers, Port 

Colbome, Ont...) ) ee. i) 65 390 |Commenced Sept. 22; for recognition of union, 
reinstatement of discharged union worker 
and better distribution of work in slack 
periods; terminated Sept. 29; negotiations; 
partially successful. 

Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 

Kitchener, Ont......... 1 600 4,200 |Commenced Sept. 23; for increased wages, 
overtime rates after ten hours, etc.; unter- 
minated. 

Boots and Shoes— 

Shoe factory workers, 

Port Colborne, Ont..... 1 400 400 |Commenced Sept. 29; for union recognition, 
wage increase, reduced hours; terminated 
Sept. 29; negotiations; partially successful. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Textile factory workers, 

Louiseville, P.Q........ 1 730 5,000 |Commenced Sept. 4; for increased wages and 


reinstatement of union workers; terminated 
Sept. 11: conciliation (provincial); com- 
promise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1937*—Concluded 


Number involved {Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——__———] in man Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1937—Concluded 


Embroidery factory work- 
ers, Montreal, P.Q...... 24 500 1,500 |Commenced Sept. 9; for union agreement, 
increased wages and reduced hours; ter- 
minated Sept. 11; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products- 
Furniture factory work- 


ers, Preston, Ont........ 1 60 180 |Commenced Sept. 9; for adjustment in wage 
rates and for union recognition; terminated 
Sept. 11; negotiations; compromise. 
Wooden box factory work- 
ers, St. Boniface, Man.. 1 80 1,040 |Commenced Sept. 16; alleged violation of 
seniority rule; unterminated. 
Metal Products— 
Steel (bar mill) workers, 
eayranoy NS... <. css os 1 150 1,500 |Alleged lockout, commenced Sept. 15; re 
employment of substitute workers; ter- 
minated Sept. 25; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 
Steel (rod mill) workers, 
Sydney; N.Si.coif. aay: 1 140 1,100 |Commenced Sept. 16;sympathy with dispute 
(b) in bar mill (Sept. 15); terminated Sept. 25; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 
Moulders, Guelph, Ont.... 1 48 144 |Commenced Sept. 18; against dismissal of 
workers; terminated Sept. 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Miscellaneous— 
Brush factory workers, 
Gravenhurst, Ont....... 1 148 1,036 |Commenced Sept. 23; for closed shop agree- 


ment; unterminated. 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Railway (Electric )— 
Labourers, Galt district, 
Eo ee pees 1 40 80 |Commenced Sept. 14; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 15; conciliation (prov- 
incial); in favour of workers. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Longshoremen, Quebec, 

P.Qa SAA Be. Lae 1 40 20 |Commenced Sept. 11; for increased wages; 
terminated Sept. 12; negotiations; com- 
promise. 

TRADE— 
Dairy employees, Toronto, 
te pe re Se ae 1 ao 660 |Commenced Sept. 17; for closed shop union 
agreement; unterminated. 
Scrap metal workers, Win- 
BivOg MAN. A. co sce due Stews 1 40 80 |Commenced Sept. 29; for increased wages, 
reduced hours and recognition of union; 
unterminated. 


* In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termin- 
ation is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 1,200 indirectly affected. - 

(b) 450 indirectly affected. 
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where in the plant and the other recommended 
for compensation for silicosis. 


Non-Meratytic Mrnerats.—The strike of 
workers in an establishment at Blubber Bay, 
B.C., on July 23, operating a limekiln, quarry 
and fuel plant, involved members of the Lum- 
ber and Sawmill Workers’ Union, who de- 
manded union recognition and wage increases 
of seven and one-half cents per hour. The 
strikers were supported by unions in Vancou- 
ver and by longshoremen’s and seamen’s unions 
in the United States refusing to handle ship- 
ments from the plant. As a result of negotia- 
tions a settlement was reached on September 8, 
the management agreeing to Increase wages by 
three and one-half cents per hour with corre- 
sponding increases for piece workers and for 
loading boats; time and one-half for overtime 
and recognition of a shop committee, but not 
of the union, being also agreed upon. 


MisceLLANgcous MANuracturINnG.—tThe strike 
of brush factory workers at Gravenhurst, Ont., 
involved members of the Gravenhurst Unit 
No. 1, Transport and General Workers of Can- 
ada, affiliated with the Canadian Federation 
of Labour, organized in April. The manage- 
ment had negotiated with the union and agreed 
on wages with the understanding that an 
agreement would be signed later. The nego- 
tiations for this broke down and the strike 
followed, no settlement being reached by the 
end of the month. 


Construction 


Raitway (Evectric) —Labourers engaged on 
alterations in the right-of-way, made neces- 
sary by the construction of a provincial high- 
way, demanded the rate of pay for highway 
construction, 35 cents per hour, instead of 25 


cents, the railway rate for extra gang work. 
The company referred this to the government 
and on its approval, work was resumed after 
two days. 


Transportation 


Water.—Longshoremen at Quebec, P.Q,, 
employed for river steamboats, demanded in- 
creases in wage rates from 32 cents per hour 
for day work and 35 cents for night work to 
40 cents for day work, 50 cents for night work 
and 60 cents for Sunday. While this was under 
consideration a boat arrived and the long- 
shoremen refused to handle the cargo, and this 
was done by the crew. On the following day 
the employer agreed to pay 40 cents for day 
work, 45 cents for night work and 50 cents for 
Sundays. Work was performed on the next 
boat arriving. 


Trade 


Dairy employees, members of the Milk 
Drivers’ and Dairy Employees’ local of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers, employed 
by one dairy company in Toronto, Ont., ceased 
work on September 17 when negotiations dur- 
ing some months for a closed shop agreement 
did not result in a settlement. The union 
sought changes in wages but the closed union 
shop appears to have been the point on which 
negotiations broke down. No settlement had 
been reported by the end of the month. 


The strike of scrap iron workers, members 
of the Metal Workers’ Union, was stated by 
the employer to be contrary to the terms of 
the Manitoba Strikes and Lockouts Act, 1937, 
and he applied to the government for the 
appointment of a Board under the Act. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March issue, in the review of Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 1936. 
The latter included a table summarizing the 
principal statistics as to strikes and lockouts 
since 1919 in the several countries for which 
such figures were available. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year, 
the figures being issued in some cases after 
an interval of as much as two years, and for 
such countries the figures are not for rela- 
tively recent dates. Statistics given in the 


annual review and in this monthly article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned, while information as to particular dis- 
putes is obtained for the most part from news- 
paper reports. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Aug- 
ust was 134 and 12 were still in progress from 
the previous month, making a total of 146 in 
existence during the period, involving about 
74,500 workers, with a resultant time loss of 
about 228,000 man working days. While the 
number of strikes shows an increase of 60 per 
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cent over the number for July, there is a de- 
crease of almost 40 per cent in the number 
of workers involved and a decrease of about 
55 per cent in the time loss. 

Of the 184 disputes beginning in August, 
37 arose out of demands for increases in 
wages, 3 were against decreases in wages, and 
04 were over other wage questions; 8 were 
over questions of working hours, 22 were over 
questions respecting the employment of par- 
ticular classes or persons, 12 were over other 
questions regarding working arrangements, 13 
were over questions of trade union principle, 
1 dispute was due to sympathetic action and 
4 arose out of demands for the withdrawal of 
summonses against certain workers for breach 
of contract. 

Final settlements were reached in 107 dis- 
putes of which 23 were settled in favour of 
the workers, 57 in favour of the employers 
and 27 resulted in compromises. In the case 
of 13 other disputes work was resumed pend- 
ing negotiations. 

United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in July, 
1937, which as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources, and 
are subject to revision as more definite re- 
ports are received,” show 475 strikes as be- 
ginning during the month, which with 340 
unterminated at the end of June, made a 
total of 815 in progress during the period. 
The number of workers involved was 345,000 
and the time loss was 2,900,000 man working 
days. As compared with the preceding month, 
these figures indicate decreases of 20 per cent 
in the number of workers involved in the 
strikes beginning during the month and 36 
per cent in time loss in man working days. 
As compared with July, 1936, the estimates 
for July of this year show increases of 175 
per cent in the number of strikes, 334 per 
cent in the number of workers involved, and 
162 per cent in the amount of time loss. 

On September 1, a dispute between the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, an 
affiliate of the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization, and the International Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs’ Union, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labour, arose at San 
Francisco over matters of jurisdiction. Both 
unions claim the right to organize warehouse- 
men. 

The teamsters refused to handle any freight 
to or from the docks after pickets connected 
with the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation had refused them admission to a pack- 
ing plant. The striking teamsters numbered 
about 500 but the longshoremen who were 
affected numbered about 2,500 men at work 
with about the same number subject to call. 
The dispute spread to other western ports 
affecting seamen and in some cases other in- 


dustries dependent on water transportation 
for the distribution of their products. At one 
time the teamsters threatened to call out their 
entire membership on the west coast. On 
September 28, it was announced that a “truce” 
had been arranged in response to a request of 
the farmers of California and out of respect 
for the welfare of the people of San Francisco. 





Railroad-Labour Productivity in the United 
States 


According to an article entitled “Producti- 
vity, Hours, and Compensation of Railroad 
Labour, 1983 to 1986,’ appearing in the 
Monthly Labor Review published by the 
United States Department of Labor, the 
average man-hour output of employees of Class 
I steam railroads in the United States, ex- 
cluding principal salaried employees, increased 
81 per cent in the period 1916 to 1936, and 33 
per cent from 1926 to 1936. Much of this 
increase in productivity accompanied the recent 
upturn in business, although it is observed that 
in 19386 the amount of revenue traffic was still 
26 per cent less than in 1926. The main 
causes of the increased productivity are attri- 
buted to a wide variety of technological 
changes. It is stated that these changes and 
the depression most seriously affected the un- 
skilled groups such as truck and roadway 
section labourers. 





Manitoba Fair Wage Rates 


The Fair Wage Schedule fixmg minimum 
rates of wages and maximum hours per week 
on public and private works as these are de- 
fined in the Fair Wage Act which was approved 
by the Manitoba Minister of Public Works in 
May, 1937, and published in the Lasour 
Gazette, June, 1937, has been amended to in- 
crease by five cents the minimum rate per hour 
for certain classes of workmen employed in 
the City of Winnipeg, or within a radius of 
30 miles from September 1, 1937: The sche- 
dule is to remain in effect until May 1, 1938, 
unless amended. 

“Private works” means the construction, 
demolition or repairing of any work costing 
more than $100 but does not include work 
which is on property or under the immediate 
direction of the owner or tenant if not more 
than three men are employed and if the 
work is not done with a view to the sale or 
rental of the property. 

The new rates are based on an agreement 
made between certain employers and em- 
ployees and are as follows: bricklayers $1.10; 
carpenters -85; marble setters $1.05; mosaic 
and tile setters $1.05; operating engineers and 
firemen on construction, class A, -95, Class 
B, -90, class D, °55; and plasterers $1.10. 
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FIFTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE TRADES AND LABOUR 
CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Proceedings Featured by Discussions on Right to Organize, B.N.A. Act 
Amendment, Trade Union Unity and International Peace. 


“TBE fifty-third annual convention of -the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
held in the Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa. 
September 13-18, 1937, was one of the largest 
and most representative ever held by that body. 
Credentials were received from 478 delegates, 
including 47 representatives of international 
organizations which had the whole of their 
Canadian memberships in affiliation with the 
Congress, 4 representatives of provincial fed- 
erations and associations, 38 representatives of 
trades and labour councils, 14 representatives 
of system divisions of telegraphers, 373 repre- 
sentatives of local branch unions, and 2 fra- 
ternal delegates, one representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the other repre- 
senting the British Trades Union Congress. 


The formal opening of the convention was 
presided over by P. J. Tompkins, president of 
the Ottawa Allied Trades and Labour Asso- 
ciation, who welcomed the visiting delegates 
to the capital city on behalf of local organized 
labour. The civic weleome was extended by 
Mayor Stanley Lewis, who in the course of a 
short address referred to his interest in the 
work of the Congress, and to the respected 
position of that body in the national life of 
the Dominion. Addresses of welcome were 
also given by Alderman Rodolphe Gratton of 
Hull and Alderman H. D. Marshall of Ottawa. 


Featuring the opening session was the ad- 
dress of the Honourable Norman McLeod 
Rogers, Minister of Labour, representing the 
federal Government, and the keynote speech 
of President P. M. Draper. During the week 
the convention also heard addresses by the 
following: R. A. Henning, fraternal delegate 
from the American Federation of Labor; 
F. J. Hancock, fraternal delegate from the 
British Trades Union Congress; Ernest J. 
Dash, president of the Amalgamated Society 
of Railway Servants of New Zealand; W. S. 
Sparks, general chairman of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks for New- 
foundland; Lucien Rodier, solicitor for the 
Montreal Trades and Labour Council; and 
J. S. Woodsworth, M.P., Winnipeg. 


Address by Minister of Labour 


Hon. Mr. Rogers, in extending to the dele- 
gates an official welcome on behalf of the Do- 
minion Government, declared that labour’s 
viewpoint is worthy of careful consideration by 
all governments in the development of social 


and economic policies. At the same time, he 
expressed his confidence that the delegates 
would conduct their deliberations in a spirit 
of tolerance and with a view to the best in- 
terests of the nation as a whole. The Minister 
recalled that over a period of years the Con- 
gress had been urging amendment of the 
British North America Act to enable the 
passage of effective social legislation. “No 
one,” he continued, “ who is aware of what is 
happening in other countries can doubt the 
increasing importance of measures designed to 
relieve the insecurity of industrial employment 
and the value of such measures in removing 
some of the basic causes of industrial unrest. 
In Canada our lack of a precise assignment of 
legislative jurisdiction over industrial relations 
and social services has led in some cases to 
duplication of services and in other cases to 
hesitation and inaction in dealing with prob- 
lems of vital importance to industry and 
labour. Whether we favour national or pro- 
vincial jurisdiction as the proper method of 
dealing with particular aspects of the industrial 
problem, it is clear, I think, that the responsi- 
bilities of the Dominion parliament and the 
provincial legislatures should be reviewed and 
clarified in order that we may know our proper 
obligations in each jurisdiction and be held 
accountable accordingly for what we do or 
fail to do.” The Minister stated his belief 
that organized labour would take full advan- 
tage of its opportunity to place its views be- 
fore the recently-appointed royal commission 
on Dominion-provincial relations. 


Referring to industrial peace, Hon. Mr. 
Rogers emphasized that it is equally important 
to employers, to labour and to the community 
as a whole. The exercise of reason, forbear- 
ance, goodwill and mutual respect he listed as 
prerequisites to industrial peace on just and 
honourable terms. Granted the existence of 
these conditions, he said, “ our experience has 
proved that much can be accomplished once 
employers and employees are brought into an 
habitual relationship of conference and direct 
negotiation, and with a sense of obligation to 
the community as a whole.’ Goodwill and 
good faith in the observance of agreements, 
he declared, are indispensable in the develop- 
ment of collective bargaining. 

The Minister concluded his address with the 
following remarks in support of the view that 
collective bargaining is the path most likely 
to lead to industrial peace in a democracy: 
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“The practice of collective bargaining has 
been founded on the principle of freedom of 
association. The right of the individual to 
associate with others for all lawful purposes is 
a vital element in our inheritance of freedom, 
ranking with freedom of speech and freedom 
of the press. It has been the cornerstone of 
the labour movement in this and other coun- 
tries. Like other rights it carries with it the 
obligation that it shall be exercised with a 
sense of responsibility to the national com- 
munity which stands above all other associa- 
tions whether of employers or employees. In 
the long run our recognition of the obliga- 
tions attached to freedom is the true measure 
of our ability to enjoy the advantages of self- 
government. I believe the practice of collec- 
tive bargaining will go steadily forward in 
Canada as it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that organized labour while insisting on 
its rights is conscious also of its responsibility 
to contribute to goodwill and mutual confi- 
dence in the conduct of industrial relations.” 


President’s Address 


Mr. P. M. Draper, president of the Congress, 
expressed appreciation of the complimentary 
references of previous speakers tc himself and 
to the international labour movement. He 
congratulated the Hon. Mr. Rogers “on his 
admirable address, as the points dealt with 
are vital to our movement and as such will 
receive the attention of the delegates during 
the convention.” It was the desire of those 
represented by the Congress that collective 
bargaining should be negotiated on a just 
and honourable basis. In _ referring to 
proposed amendments to the British North 
America Act the president expressed what he 
believed to be the opinion of the delegates, 
that these amendments were long overdue. 
The delegates were urged to make proper 
representations to the Royal Commission that 
had been appointed to secure information on 
this very important question. ‘The speaker 
expressed the hope that the Government 
would implement the recommendations of 
the Commission. 

President Draper drew a comparison of the 
meeting of the Congress held in Ottawa 37 
years ago, when the numerical strength of 
that body was 9,000, with the present conven- 
tion, when approximately 150,000 members 
were paying their per capita tax. In a 
reference to the automobile workers’ strike 
at Oshawa, which followed a disagreement 
with their employers, the president congratu- 
lated the members of the union for the manner 
in which they conducted the strike and the 
peaceful efforts put forth to better the con- 
ditions of the workers. 


Labor —After 


In drawing the attention of the delegates 
to legislation passed by the government of 
the province of Quebec, President Draper 
referred particularly to the Act Respecting 
Workmen's Wages and the Fair Wage Act, 
neither of which, he contended, recognized a 
trade union. He warned the workers to 
guard against losing their freedom of associa- 
tion and the right to join unions of their own 
choosing. The speaker was emphatic in 
declaring that labour was not going to submit 
to regimentation by any government. 

The Prime Minister and liis Cabinet were 
commended for the stand they took on 
resisting attempts made to have the immigra- 
tion law changed so as to prevent organizers 
of international unions from the United States 
coming into Canada. 

The delegates were asked to demonstrate 
that they stood for unity and loyalty to the 
trade union movement. 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


from American Federation of 
extending fraternal greetings 
from the American Federation of Labor, Mr. 
R. A. Henning, of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, informed the delegates 
that the A. F. of L. did not interfere with the 
organizational activities of national or inter- 
national unions, its main function being the 
securing of favourable labour legislation 
through Congress and the assisting of the 
various state federations in securing state 
legislation. Mr. Henning mentioned a number 
of laws which were of special interest to 
labour that had been enacted in the United 
States during the past year. Other matters 
of concern to labour were the elimination of 
the various superannuation schemes on the 
different railroads and the taking of a census 
of the unemployed. Figures were quoted to 
show the large reduction in the number of 
unemployed since March, 1933. Reference 
was made to the efforts put forth to secure 
the necessary number of state legislatures to 
ratify the Child Labour Amendment in order 
that the Constitution might be changed 
accordingly. Mr. Henning disagreed with the 
political pronouncements of some of the 
speakers. It was his opinion that the workers’ 
real strength lay in labour organizations. 
The speaker observed that at the coming 
convention of the American Federation of 
Labor the numerical strength of that body 
would approximate 4,000,000, and cited some 
fourteen affiliated organizations that had 
made large gains. Referring to the shop 
crafts, Mr. Henning stated that these organ- 
izations had been adversely affected since 1922 
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but at the present time they had reached the 
peak in the history of the crafts. 

Delegate from the British Trades Union 
Congress—Mr. F. J. Hancock, president of 
Midland Miners’ Union, expressed his pleasure 
in being permitted to convey to the officers 
and delegates the fraternal greetings from 
the British Trades Union Congress. He 
traced the development of the British move- 
ment and cited the many difficulties that 
had to be overcome before it reached its 
present standing. 

In referring to the unemployed organiza- 
tions, the speaker informed the delegates that 
these associations were not affiliated with the 
Congress but that the local organizations had 
a place for them within their ranks. These 
unemployed workers pay a smal] contribution 
and are therefore entitled to representation 
on the various bodies. 

Mention was made of the National Insur- 
ance Act, which Mr. Hancock stated was a 
boon to the British worker. It is a contribu- 
tory scheme after the worker has been 
employed for a short period, and if payments 
are maintained he is entitled to certain 
benefits. When the worker reaches the age 
of 65 years he receives a pension, and if he 
dies the pension is paid to his widow. 

He considered that in the establishment of 
a new order of society the workers, manual 
and brain, should have first consideration. 
Mr. Hancock expressed the opinion that there 
were goods sufficient for all but no money to 
buy—no work, no pay—and he believed that 
this question could not be solved by the 
trade union movement alone but the workers 
would have to use the political arm of the 
movement as well. 

The speaker traced the development of the 
National Labour Party, which, he stated, aims 
to bring together all those who subscribe to 
its policy. This policy was not to confiscate 
but to compensate. 

In speaking of the co-operative movement, 
Mr. Hancock was surprised that this move- 
ment was not more thoroughly established 
on the North American continent. In Great 
Britain, he stated, there are 8,000,000 people 
purchasing from the co-operative establish- 
ments. 

The membership of the British Trades 
Union Congress was stated to be over 5,000,000. 


Report of the Executive Council 


In opening its report the executive referred 
to the legislative program submitted to the 
Dominion Government on December 18, 1936, 
(a summary of the legislative program was 
published im the January, 1937, issue of the 
Lasour GazerTn, page 38). The report con- 


tained a review of the second session of the 
eighteenth parliament, giving a summary of 
the more important items coming before the 
House, as well as briefly outlining the legisla- 
tive work of the Congress in the various prov- 
inces. 


Workers’ Right to Organize—Under this 
heading the report set out the steps taken by 
the executive to carry out the instructions of 
the Montreal convention in this respect. A 
conference between the executive council and 
representatives of affiliated organizations was 
called to consider the whole question. Follow- 
ing this conference, the executive prepared a 
draft. bill, the chief purpose of which was to 
render it lawful for employees to form them- 
selves into trade unions. In view of the fact 
that under the British North America Act 
such enactments were the prerogative of the 
provinces, the draft bill, accompanied by legal 
opinion, was submitted to the various legisla- 
tures. The bill was enacted by the legislatures 
of the provinces of Alberta and Nova Scotia, 
while the Manitoba legislature accepted the 
principle. The statement issued on Decem- 
ber 30, 1936, by Hon. Norman McL. Rogers, 
federal Minister of Labour was quoted to show 
the position of the present Canadian Govern- 
ment in relation to the question of the work- 
ers’ right to organize. The executive recom- 
mended that the federal Government be re- 
quested to insert the conditions contained in 
the draft bill in all contracts awarded by the 
Dominion and in those to which the Dominion 
contributes directly or indirectly, as is now 
done with respect to fair wages and hours of 
labour. 


British North America Act—The report 
showed that as early as 1887 the Congress had 
urged revision of the British North America 
Act. Reference was made to the decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
on a number of social and labour enactments 
which declared these laws unconstitutional on 
the general ground that the provinces alone 
have ithe necessary legislative jurisdiction. 
The amendments to the British North America 
Act sought by the Congress are as follows: 

1. To ensure full competence of the Federal 
Government to enact any social and labour 
legisiation affecting Canada as a_ whole, and 
particularly that included in the draft conven- 


tions and recommendations of the International 
Labour Office (League of Nations). 

2. To permit Federal contro] over industrial 
and commercial activities essential to ensur- 
ing observance of proper labour standards and 
to eliminate unfair competition between prov- 
inces. 


38. To empower the Federal authorities to 
regulate highway transport, thus eliminating 
unsafe standards of operation and unfair com- 
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petition with other established methods of 


transportation. 

4. To restrict powers of the Senate to veto 
any bill passed at three separate sessions of the 
House of Commons, which practice is in har- 
mony with that of the British Parliament. 


5. To abolish appeals to the Privy Council. 


Use of Injunction in Industrial Disputes — 
The report. drew attention to the number of 
injunctions against labour unions which had 
been issued by the courts during the past 
year. The executive recommended that a 
model act should be prepared, following the 
lines of the English Trade Disputes Act of 
1906 and the various statutes of the United 
States dealing with the subject, setting forth 
exactly what trade unions may be permitted 
to do in connection with trade disputes, and 
with a provision that the process of injunction 
should not be permitted by the courts in 
such cases, this model act to be presented to 
the various provincial Governments with the 
request that it be enacted at the next session 
of their respective legislatures. The com- 
mittee on officers’ reports added another clause 
which instructed the executive council to 
endeavour to have the Criminal Code 
amended so that the workers may have the 
undisputed right to picket. 


Free Speech, Press and Assemblage —Atten- 
tion was called to the alleged invasion of the 
domain of free speech, press and assemblage 
during the past year. It was contended that 
the safety of free life and free government lies 
in maintaining freedom of speech, press and 
assemblage, and the executive council recom- 
mended that the provincial executive com- 
mittees and federations of labour urge upon 
the various provincial governments, where 
such freedom has been invaded, to repeal these 
restrictions. 

Among other subjects dealt with in the 
executive council’s report were: International 
Labour Conference; international peace and 
disarmament; the closed shop; the unemployed 
youth; independent labour political action; 
immigration; signed wage agreements; holi- 
days with pay; and employers who oppose 
trade unions. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The financial statement presented by Mr. 
R. J. Tallon, secretary-treasurer, showed total 
receipts from all sources for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1937, including the balance 
brought forward from last year and revenue 
from Congress headquarters, amounting to 
$33,232.68, with expenditures totalling $22,- 
570.48, leaving a balance of $10,662.20. 
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The total membership upon which per capita 
tax had been paid was 131,105, an increase of 
18,133. as compared with that reported for 
1936. The secretary-treasurer explained that 
the membership reported did not include those 
who, while still active members of affiliated 
organizations, were relieved, because of un- 
employment or other causes, from payment of 
their regular contributions. The report further 
showed that there were 62 international and 
four Canadian central bodies in affiliation with 
the Congress. 

The Audit Committee, to which the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s report was referred, found the 
financial statement correct and its recom- 
mendation of approval was adopted. 


Committee on Legislative Activity 


In the report of the committee on legis- 
lative activity the federal Government was 
criticized for the lack of effective measures 
taken to supplement the legislative demands 
of the Congress, especially as regards unem- 
ployment and more particularly the unem- 
ployed youth of the country. It was also 
pointed out by the committee that the Gov- 
ernment had not taken action on the recom- 
mendation of the National Employment Com- 
mission nor on the request of the Trades 
and Labour Congress regarding a housing 
program, slum clearance, etc. It was consid- 
ered that the Government had not co-oper- 
ated with the provincial legislatures with 
respect to social legislation. The action. of 
the Government in granting pensions to the 
blind was commended, but it was the opinion 
of the committee that the pensions were inade- 
quate and should apply to all blind persons. 
Regret was expressed that no action had been 
taken at the last session of parliament in 
regard to amending the British North America 
Act. Approval of the Canadian National 
Railways Act was expressed, as it gave a 
clearer understanding of the position of the 
railway and would bring about a more equit- 
able financial. set-up. On foreign policy and 
war the committee urged the Government 
to give a clearer and more definite pronounce- 
ment. 

The report reviewed the provincial legis- 
lative activity and commended the various 
provincial executive committees and federa- 
tion officers for their work in this connection, 
especially in regard to the right to organize. 


Convention Resolutions 


British North America Act—There were six 
resolutions. submitted by various organiza- 
tions calling for amendments to the British 
North America’ Act.. After considering the 
resolutions presented, the committee on reso- 
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lutions submitted the following substitute, 
which was unanimously adopted :— 

Resolved—That this Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada request the Dominion Govern- 
ment to so amend the British North America 
Act to make possible the Dominion Government 
taking over unemployment and all social legisla- 
tion that is interprovincial in its character; that 
an economic conference composed of all sections 
of society be called by the Dominion Govern- 
ment in view of formulating a plan to bring 
the changes mentioned above; and be it further 
resolved that, pending the enactment of said 
amendments to the British North America Act, 
efforts should be made, through an interprovin- 
cial conference or other agencies to co-ordinate 
the social legislation of the various provinces, 
thereby creating laws that would be Dominion- 
wide and overcome the objections made to most, 
if not all, of the social legislation of the federal 
Government because of some clause or tech- 
nicality in the British North America Act. 

Political Action—Under this heading there 
were nine resolutions favouring political action 
by the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The committee favoured as a substitute the 
resolution adopted by the 1936 convention, 
the conclusion of which reads as follows:— 

Therefore, be it resolved, that Labour politica! 
autonomy be left in the hands of the established 
labour political parties, and inasmuch as the 
Platform of Principles of this Congress contains 
the epitome of the best thought of organized 
labour during the whole period of its existence 
and struggles, that this Congress continue to 
act as the legislative mouthpiece for Organized 
Labour in Canada independent of any political 
organization engaged in the effort to send repre- 
sentatives of the people to Parliament, the 
Provincial Legislatures or other elective bodies 
of this country. 

Trade Union Unity—Thirteen resolutions 
were presented on this particular subject, each 
of which called for unity in the international 
trade union movement as represented in Can- 
ada by the Congress. 


Throughout the discussion which followed the 
presentation by the committee of a substitute 
resolution, there appeared to be a keen desire 
that the unity which has heretofore prevailed 
within the Congress should be continued. 
Some of the delegates asserted that an organi- 
zation affliated with the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization was “raiding” established 
international unions affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, while others contended 
that the purpose of the C.I.0. was to organize 
the unorganized in the mass-production indus- 
tries. Opposing the continuance of the “status 
quo” until the next convention of the Con- 
gress, one delegate considered that it should 
only be continued until the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. Another 
delegate, while opposed to creating a division 
in the ranks of the Congress, believed that 
there must be some sovereignty and that 
sovereignty should be respected. When a 
decision is made by the A. F. of L. the Con- 
gress would have to abide by it, he contended. 


After a very thorough discussion on a great 
many phases of the question, the following 
substitute resolution was adopted by the con- 
vention: 


Whereas, a condition has developed as ably 
expressed in the resolutions above enumerated 
which endangers the effectiveness not only of 
this Congress but of its affiliated Provincial 
Federations of Labour and Central Trades and 
Labour Councils as the legislative mouthpieces 
of the international trade union movement in 
Canada; and whereas, on the one hand the un- 
seating of delegates representing local, central, 
provincial, national or international unions, be- 
cause of their suspension, expulsion, or volun- 
tary withdrawal from the American Federation 
of Labor, either from the Congress, Provincia] 
Federations or Central Labour Councils would 
result in what is now only a potential danger 
becoming a reality. While on the other hand 
to openly defy or disregard the disciplinary 
policies of the international unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor would, 
undoubtedly, result’ in the withdrawal from the 
Congress of many of the large international 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. who 
loyally adhere to its policies and laws; and 
whereas, it is the urgent desire of the Congress 
to work in harmony with and to respect the 
laws of the A. F. of L. and its affiliated inter- 
national unions and at the same time to avoid 
either the wholesale suspension of one section 
of its membership or the wholesale withdrawal 
of another section. Therefore, be it resolved, 
that the incoming officers of this Congress, at 
the earliest possible opportunity, arrange a 
meeting with the officers or the Executive 
Council of the American Federation of Labor 
for the purpose of pointing out the position 
as outlined above and negotiating a clear and 
definite understanding regarding the continued 
affiliation with this Congress and our other 
Canadian legislative bodies of our present affili- 
ated organizations on terms acceptable to the 
international unions and thus avoiding any dis- 
regard for or defiance of their laws and poli- 
cies; and be it further resolved, that all affili- 
ated international unions, Provincial Federa- 
tions of Labour and Trades and Labour Coun- 
cils be immediately advised that such a meeting 
is being arranged or sought and requested to 
maintain the status quo pending the outcome 
of such negotiations or until the next Congress 
convention; and be it further resolved, that 
the incoming officers of the Congress are hereby 
authorized and instructed to immediately com- 
municate with the American Federation of 
Labor and with the Committee for Industrial 
Organization offering their services in a media- 
tory capacity in the present dispute and to use 
every legitimate effort to secure a meeting 
representative of both parties with a view to 
bringing the present deplorable division in the 
ranks of labour to an end, 


Subsequently, President Draper in addressing 
the delegates, expressed the belief that a solu- 
tion had been arrived at that would, within a 
very few months, see the end of the strife be- 
tween the American Federation of Labor and 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, of 
which John L. Lewis is chairman. Continuing, 
Mr. Draper said he considered the strife a 
fratricidal one. “I think,” he declared, “that 
both in Canada and the United States we shall 
be able to organize all the men and women 
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who work for wages within the constitutions of 
the American Federation of Labor and the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada.” 

War in Spain.—In lieu of a series of resolu- 
tions, some of which would have committed 
the Congress to expressions of definite sym- 
pathy for the Spanish Loyalist Government, 
the resolution committee brought in a sub- 
stitute which was amended to read: 

“That this Congress endorses the action of 
the International Federation of Trade Unions 
in its consistent and persistent struggle for the 
maintenance of democracy and our democratic 
form of government.” 

Provincial Federations—A number of resolu- 
tions favouring the formation of provincial 
federations of labour were presented to the 
convention. The committee on resolutions re- 
ported that it was in accord with the general 
demand for the establishing of provincial fed- 
erations as contained in the various resolutions, 
provided that these federations should comply 
with the constitution of the Congress. The 
incoming executive of the Congress was in- 
structed to set up rules and regulations to 
govern these federations. The report of the 
committee was adopted. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other resolutions adopted were those: 

Seeking amendments to the British North 
America Act to give the Dominion Parliament 
the power to pass legislation which will give 
legal protection for the workers in their right 
to organize. 

Favouring the principle of collective bargain- 
ing as enunciated by international organized 
labour. 

Instructing executive committees and federa- 
tion officers to use their best efforts to have 
strengthened certain features of the draft bill 
entitled “The Right to Organize.” 

Urging the federal authorities to make money 
available at interest rates not to exceed 14 per. 
cent for new construction and renovating older 
premises. 

Favouring a house-building program recogniz- 
ing the following principles: (a) all work un- 
dertaken under this program to be paid for at 
union rates; (b) organized labour to be repre- 
sented on all commissions that may be appointed 
in connection with the program; (c) and the 
price of the monthly rent of the houses built 
not to exceed one-fifth of the tenant’s wages. » 

Seeking changes in the civil and criminal 
codes to make picketing legal. 

Proposing the completion of the Montreal 
terminal buildings. 

Demanding a program of public works to 
eliminate the direct relief system, and petition- 
ing the provincial Governments to enact legis- 
lation guaranteeing the workers’ wages against 
attachment for one year after leaving relief 
rolls to engage in gainful occupations. 

Favouring the adoption of the 30-hour week 
with wages based commensurate with require- 
ments of a 44-hour week. 

Protesting against wages and working con- 
ditions of employees in hotels, restaurants and 
taverns in the province of Quebec. 


45016—3$ 


Seeking an amendment to the Weekly Day 
of Rest Act in the province of Quebec so that 
persons employed in places of amusement shall 
be entitled to one day’s rest of twenty-four 
consecutive hours each week, 

Recommending an increased salary rate for 
letter carriers. 

Recommending the preparation of amend- 
ments to the Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages 
and the Fair Wage Act of the province of 
Quebec, 

Urging that extra gang men on all Canadian 
railways be paid at least the regular section 
men’s standard wages. 

Requesting that Dominion Government Pub- 
lic Works office cleaners be paid on an annual 
salary basis as permanent employees, including 
the privileges of sick leave, holidays with pay 
and retiring allowances. 

Seeking legislation compelling all employers 
of labour to grant vacations with pay to all 
classes of their employees. 

Recording opposition to any employers’ doctor 
acting as medical referee or adviser to Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. 

Advocating a uniform amendment to all pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts embody- 
ing the principle of “blanket coverage” of oc- 
cupational diseases and 100 per cent compensa- 
tion for all accidents and occupational diseases. 

Favouring the inclusion of firemen under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Recommending a more speedy carrying out of 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. 

Granting conciliation boards to civic em- 
ployees, even though the city councils do not 
agree to a board. 

Asking abolition of the federal sales tax. 

Urging the exempting from taxation the first 
$1,000 assessment of all homes assessed for less 
than $4,000. 

Favouring the return of a percentage of the 
licence fees of motor vehicles owned within the 
municipalities and a percentage of the gasoline 
tax collected to each municipality. 

Pressing for higher licence fees for commer- 
cial motor vehicles in the various provinces. 

Recommending legislation drastically reducing 
interest on all public debts and private mort- 
gages. 

Recording unalterable opposition to war and 
favouring a referendum of the people before a 
declaration of war is made. 

Calling upon the International Federation of 
Trade Unions to continue to do all in its power 
to achieve world-wide trade union unity and the 
establishment of one trade union world centre. 

Opposing amalgamation of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways and Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Protesting against the pooling of trains on 
the two Canadian railways. 

Asking revision of the Fair Wage Act so as 
to cover all operations of steamship companies 
who are receiving financial aid from the Govern- 
ment in the form of subsidies or subventions. 

Insisting that the Canadian National Steam- 
ships (West Indies) Limited, be instructed to 
comply with the recommendation of the Stand- 
ing Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations as to the proportion of Canadian 
citizens to be employed with respect to stewards 
and firemen. : seer 

Opposing immigration to Canada in view of 
the present status of unemployment. 

Recommending the following changes to the 
Old Age Pension Act: | 

(1) Payment of pensions at 60 years of age. 
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(2) That pensions for both man and wife be 
paid when the man reaches 60. 

(3) Increase in the present rate. 

(4) Removal of stipulation that calls for the 
signing over of property to the govern- 
ment before a pension is given. 

(5) That a residential qualification of 15 
years in Canada be required. 

(6) No deductions to be made from incomes 
of less than $1,000. 

Seeking legislation along similar lines to the 
United States Railroad Retirement Act for em- 
ployees of Canadian railways. 

Urging a federal Government monopoly in the 
development of radium in Alberta. 

Recommending that a larger quantity of 
Canadian coal be used. 

Demanding the nationalization of the nickel 
industry and armaments manufacture. . 

Favouring the setting up by the Ontario 
Government of a government printing office. 

Advocating a government program of produc- 
tion for use and the creation of social ownership 
of the producing, processing and distribution of 
the necessities of life. 

Approving of woman suffrage in provincial 
elections of the province of Quebec. 

Favouring the awarding of certificates to 
school children on recommendation of teacher 
for work done in a school year rather than by 
final examination at end of school year. 

Requesting municipal purchasers to secure 
bread, milk, clothing, etc., from shops where 
union conditions and recognition prevail. 

Demanding the immediate installation of wire- 
less on all ships plying the Great Lakes and on 
all coastwise vessels, regardless of tonnage. 

Calling for the three-watch system on all 
steamers operating on the Great Lakes and 
coastwise waters. 

Pressing for the early ratification of the 
several conventions and recommendations passed 
at the twenty-first conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, Geneva, October 
24, 1936, with respect to seamen. 

Favouring the issuance of federal charters to 
Canadian members of international unions who 
desire to relinquish jurisdiction over such 
members. 

Seeking the right for Canada to print and 
bind its own Bibles. 

Advocating that the benefits of the Mariners’ 
Sick Benefit Fund be extended to cover the 
province of Ontario. 

Urging the re-appointment of the Dominion 
fair wage officer for the Maritimes. 

Resenting the term “foreign unions” as being 
used with reference to international trade unions, 

Instructing the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada to try and unite within the Congress the 
various existing trade union bodies in Canada. 

Favouring reforestation in Canada. 

Advocating state hospitalization and medicine. 

Encouraging the further development of 
sports and recreational activity by local unions 
and trade councils. 

Seeking special legislation embodying heavy 
penalties against the offence of highgrading (sell- 
ing gold stolen from Canadian mines). 

Demanding legislation making the employ- 
ment of spies against workers by employing 
corporations a criminal offence. 

Urging the Quebec government to recognize 
road construction as being construction work 
and to pay the workers accordingly. 

Advocating an amendment to the Trade Regu- 
lations Act so that. wages of apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade may be increased. 

Recommending that trades councils and local 
affiliates give all possible assistance and co- 
operation to the Canadian Youth Congress. 


Demanding that permits be granted labour 
unions in the province of Quebec to show motion 
picture presentations. 

_ Favouring a system of national unemployment 
insurance. 

Advocating the placing of all inland water 
traffic and highway traffic under the control of 
a Federal Transportation Commission. 

Urging the members to discourage the gale in 
Canada of goods from Fascist countries. 

Three resolutions were introduced with the 
consent of the convention at its last session, 
the first two of which were adopted, while the 
third was referred to the incoming executive, 


as follows :— 

(1) Advocating the boycotting of a certain 
packing plant in British Columbia until such 
time as the officials recognize collective bar- 
gaining. 

(2) Instructing the executive of the Congress 
to prepare briefs for the guidance of provincial 
federations and trades and labour councils in 
the preparation of material for presentation to 
the Royal Commission on the British North 
America Act. 

(3) Drawing to the attention of the Prime 
Minister and Minister of Justice the activity 
of certain organizations advocating Fascism and 
Ba and asking that an investigation be 
made. 


Election of Officers 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, 'P. M. Draper, 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa; Vice-presidents, P. R. Bengough, Van- 
couver, R. Trepanier, Montreal, W. D. Morri- 
son, Glace Bay; Secretary-treasurer, R. J. 
Tallon, 172 McLaren St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Executive Committees: Nova 
Scotia, W. W. Clark (chairman), Halifax; A. 
M. Sullivan, Halifax; Howard Tattersie, 
Springhill; A. A. McKay, Glace Bay. Que- 
bec—G. Francq (chairman), Montreal; P. 
Lefebvre, Montreal; J. Cuppello, Montreal; 
Omer Fleury, Quebec. Ontario—A. Barron 
(chairman), Toronto; Fred. Collins, Toronto; 


‘Rod Plant, Ottawa; Sam Lawrence, Hamilton. 


Manitoba—R. Hewitt (chairman), Winnipeg; 
D.S. Lyons, Winnipeg; J. B. Graham, Winni- 
peg; S. Herbst, Winnipeg. Saskatchewan— 
A. M. Eddy (chairman), Saskatoon; H. Davis, 
Prince Albert; W. E. Cocks, Regina; A. Baker, 
Moose Jaw. British Columbia—E. H. Morri- 
son (chairman), Vancouver; Birt Showler, Van- 
couver; Harry Pearson, Vancouver; C. M. 
Stewart, Vancouver. 

The Provinces of Alberta and New Bruns- 
wick having provincial federations chartered 
by the Congress, the executive officers carry 
on the legislative work of these provinces. 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Rod Plant, assistant secretary, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 

Fraternal delegate to the British Trades Un- 
ion Congress, R. Hewitt, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, Winnipeg. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1938. “9 
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CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC WORKERS OF CANADA 


Proceedings of Sixteenth Annual Convention 


HE sixteenth annual convention of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held at Jonquiére September 
12-15. One hundred and _ fifty-three official 
delegates and about fifty fraternal delegates 
took part in the meeting. According to the 
report of the secretary, the membership of the 
Confederation has increased during the past 
year from 48,000 to 50,000 workers organized in 
syndicates affiliated with eleven federations. 
Thirty-seven new unions joined the Con- 
federation in the last twelve months. 

The constitution of the Confederation was 
amended at the annual meeting to provide 
that instead of being governed exclusively by 
the executive committee, it should be directed 
in future by a Confederal Bureau compris- 
ing the executive committee, which is made 
up of the president, vice-presidents, treasurer 
and secretary, and one representative of each 
of the federations and of each central council 
affiliated with the Confederation. It was de- 
cided to establish a federation of study circles 
for the training of new leaders. The officers 
of this federation are: President, Maurice 
Doran, Hull, Vice-President, Louis Morency, 
Quebec, and Secretary-Treasurer, Dollard 
Gagné, Hull. A resolution to affiliate with 
the International Confederation of Christian 
Trade Unions with headquarters in Belgium 
was laid over until the next meeting. 

The President, Mr. Alfred Charpentier, re- 
ported on the matters dealt with by the execu- 
tive during the year. He dwelt particularly 
on the strikes involving members of Catholic 
Unions most of which arose from the refusal 
of the employers to enter imto negotiations 
with unions. These include strikes in the 
asbestos industry, the textile industry at St. 
John’s and St. Hyacinthe and the more exten- 
sive textile strike involving the employees 
of the Dominion Textile Company at different 
places. Mr. Charpentier declared in favour of 
the closed shop as a necessary means of im- 
proving the lot of the workers and indicated 
the opposition of the Confederation to the 
organization of shop committees in certain in- 
dustries instead of bona fide trade unions, 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
advocated: 

Creation of a provincial economic council; 

Establishing a special Labour Court for 
the trial of labour cases; 

Abolition of night work in bakeries; 

Provision for holidays with pay; 

Appointment of a woman as a member of 
the Fair Wage Board; 


Reduction of the pensionable age under the 
Old Age Pensions Act from seventy to sixty- 
five; 

Appointment of a representative of the 
National Catholic Unions as a member of the 
labour group in the Canadian delegation to 
the International Labour Conference and 
Establishment of a commission to investigate 
the price of bread. 


Workmen’s Wages Act 


Amendments urged in the Workmen’s 
Wages Act, formerly the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, include the appli- 
cation throughout the province of the section 
requiring certificates of competence, an in- 
crease in the fee for a certificate of com- 
petence from $2 to $5 and the repeal of the 
words “bona fide” as applied to a syndicate or 
group of employees in the definition of 
“association” thus requiring an “association” 
capable of making a collective agreement to 
be a legal entity. It was requested, also, that 
a workman who refuses information to the 
joint committee enforcing an agreement be 
subject to a penalty as well as the employer. 


Fair Wage Act 


A resolution was adopted asking for the 
repeal of subsection B of section 2 of the Fair 
Wage Act which provides that the Act shall 
apply 
in all cases wherein it is shown to the Board’s 
satisfaction that an association of employees 
cannot agree with an association of employers 
or with one or more employers contracting 
personally for the adoption of a _ collective 
labour agreement in virtue of the said Act 
respecting workmen’s wages. 

However, this Act shall not apply to an 
agriculturist, a settler or a farmhand, nor to 
a domestic servant working in a private house. 
The Act would then apply 
to all the employees who have not availed 
themselves, or who do not desire or are unable: 
legally to avail themselves, of the provisions 
of the Act respecting workmen’s wages. 

Attention was drawn, also, to lack of any 
provision in the Fair Wage Act for the 
recovery of wages due workmen by the Fair 
Wage Board. It is left to the workman to 
bring an action. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Amendments were asked to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act to enable compensation to 
be based on the normal hourly wage of the 
workman calculated on the yearly basis of 
three hundred working days intsead of being 
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based on the average weekly earnings for the 
past year. 


Workers’ Education 


The provincial government is to be 
requested to give financial assistance for the 
establishment of a Labour Normal School 
for the training of labour leaders and the 
promotion of education among the workers 
of different centres by establishing labour 
libraries, study circles and classes in sociology. 

The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Alfred Charpentier, 
Montreal; Vice-Presidents, Henri Quevillon, 
Hull, Emile Tellier, Three Rivers; Treasurer, 


Alphonse Bourdon; General Secretary, Gerard 
Picard, Quebec. 


The new Confederal Bureau includes the 
aforementioned officers together with the 
following representatives of Federations and 
Central Councils: Osias Filion, Montreal; 
G. A. Gagnon, Montreal; Alphonse Roberge, 
Quebec; Philippe Lessard, Port Alfred; Albert 
Coté, Montreal; Romeo Gilbert, Montreal; 


Jos. O. Landry, Thetford Mines; Alfred 
Lauzon, Victoriaville; J. T. Robitaille, 
Quebec; Albany Balchard, St. Hyacinthe; 


J. Tho. Gagnon, Jonquiére; Eugene Caron, 
Sherbrooke; Albert Bouchard, Chicoutimi; 
J. Harmeneigh, St-Joseph d’Alma. 


Employee Savings Programs in the U.S.A. 


The Industrial Relations Section of the 
Department of Economics and Social Institu- 
tions, Princeton University, issued recently 
a report entitled “Employee Savings Pro- 
grams—An Analysis of Recent Trends.” 

The object of this study was to determine 
the status of employee savings plans in the 
United States, just prior to, and at the end of 
the depression, and to learn how they had 
fared through the intervening period. “The 
aim,” the report states, “has been to organize 
and present the available information in such 
a way as to afford a bird’s-eye view of trends 
and to show strengths and weaknesses of 
particular types of plans.” 

The 322 companies, on which the study is 
based, were selected from a much larger group 
which co-operates with the Princeton Indus- 
trial Relations Section by supplying informa- 
tion on all phases of their industrial relations 
activities. These companies were chosen more 
or less at random, except for the controlling 
factor that definite information was available 
in each case concerning the existence or non- 
existence of an employee savings plan both 
in 1929 and 1936. Only 64 of the 322 com- 
panies reported no plan both in 1929 and 1936. 

The report deals with the general trends 
in employee savings programs 1929-1936 stat- 
ing that “the extremes of an apparently 
never-ending appreciation in investment prices 
and of a sudden and prolonged depression 
placed a strain even on the most conservative 
plans.” Discussing the relative rate of survival 
of various plans, the report observes that 
“of 117 employee stock purchase plans estab- 
lished prior to 1929 only 30 have continued 
through the depression; of the 27 credit unions 
inaugurated prior to the depression, only one 
has been discontinued.” 


Analyses of the rate of survival by the 
number of workers employed revealed that in 
companies of less than 1,000 employees, 61 
per cent of plans established prior to 1929 
have continued; in companies of more than 
1,000 employees, only 48 per cent have 
survived. It was found that the percentage 
of continuation is in inverse ratio to the size 
of the companies. 

In the opening paragraph of the Conclusions 
section of the report it is stated: 

“Employee savings plans, as an institution, 
have weathered the depression. However, 
great changes have occurred both in the 
comparative number of different types of 
savings plans and in the prevailing opinion 
as to their desirability and value. Employee 
stock ownership survives, but with an entirely 
different status than in 1928. The excellent 
experience with credit unions as well as a 
reorientation of thinking concerning the 
purposes of employee savings plans has given 
this particular type of organization a great 
impetus for growth. Bank deposit plans which 
were badly affected by the banking crisis, have 
found new strength in the confidence given 
by Federal Deposit Insurance. Other types 
of plans are profiting by the lessons of the 
depression and rebuilding on more solid 
foundations. Building and loan associations, 
in particular, have been strengthened and 
will continue to meet a specific need.” 

The report is divided into four main sections 
under the following headings: Introduction, 
General Trends in Employee Savings Pro- 
grams, 1929-1936, Company Experience with 
Particular Plans and Conclusions. A selected 
bibliography is also appended to the report 
which gives references to sources of informa- 
tion supplementing the data in the report.” 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 


Summary of Annual Report and Convention Proceedings 


ITH the establishment of branch 
associations in the western provinces, 


the Workers Educational Association of 
Canada has now emerged as a_ national 
organization. Such was the feature of the 


annual report of the general secretary, Mr. 
Drummond Wren, presented at the convention 
recently held at the Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph. 

Some idea of the development of the 
association is contained in the secretary’s 
report to this year’s convention indicating the 
1936-37 advance in comparison with past years, 
and especially since the formation of the 
central body in 1930. In 1986-37, there were 
29 associations (exclusive of study circles) 
with a net enrolment of 2,194 in 44 classes; 
as compared with 22 associations, 43 classes 
and a net enrolment of 2,012 in 1935-36; and 
with 2 associations, 10 classes, and a net 
enrolment of 425 in 1930. 

Dealing with the back-ground of the move- 
ment and its present position in Canada, the 
secretary notes: 

“In older countries, the beginning of the 
present century saw the complete emergence of 
the collective working man out of the individual 
poor man. With that emergence Workers’ 
Education became an established movement, 
encouraged by successive, enlightened govern- 
ments and supported by an intelligent labour 
movement which had _ already begun to 
amalgamate to meet new situations arising 
out of the progressive mechanization of 
industry. The important part Workers’ 
Education could play in a democracy was 
readily recognized, the emphasis on an educa- 
tional policy that would serve social purposes 
was appreciated, and the _ necessity for 
independence conceded. These are principles 
we have only begun to cope with in Canada 
thirty years after they had been established 
in Britain and other parts of Europe. I 
maintain, therefore, that during the past year 
we entered a new era, one fraught with 
difficulties and problems but, at the same time, 
replete with hope and encouragement.” 


Extension to Other Provinces 


While the organization is comparatively on 
a stronger basis in Ontario, yet steady progress 
is being registered in other provinces. A 
section of the secretary’s report reviews the 
extension of the work to other sections of the 
Dominion. 

In Nova Scotia, an association, sponsored by 
the Trades and Labour Council, was formed 
last year at Halifax. This year a provisional 
association was established at Liverpool, 
while workers at Bedford will be temporarily 
under the direction of the Halifax branch. 


From contacts made by the Halifax secretary 
it is hoped to establish other associations. An 
interview with Mr. D. W. Morrison, president 
of District 26, United Mine Workers, and a 
member of the executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, resulted in a_ voluntary 
undertaking to recommend to the Nova Scotia 
locals of the U.M.W.A. their affiliation with 
the W.E.A. and their adoption of plans for 
study circles. 

As a result of an interview with the premier 
of Nova Scotia and the provincial Minister 
of Education, the general secretary was assured 
of a grant to maintain tutors for three or four 
classes. 

Reporting on his tour of the western prov- 
inces, the secretary stated :— 

“That tour resulted in active associations 
being formed in Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, 
and Victoria, and in contacts being made that 
will, whenever we are prepared to offer suitable 
material, result also in other associations form- 
ing in Medicine Hat, Lethbridge, Saskatoon, 
and other districts. 

“In the organization of new district associa- 
tions, a policy of working in co-operation with, 
and under the sponsorship of trades and labour 
councils, local unions and universities have been 
strictly adhered to. Each new district associa- 
tion, including Halifax, has been formed from 
among representatives of affiliated labour or- 
ganizations. 

“We are now, truly, a national association. 
Only two ionenices are not numbered among our 
district tchewan and New 
eh ame ati AEE it is only a matter 
of time and money to do it.” 





Relationship With Organized Labour 


Reviewing the year’s activity with organized 
labour, the secretary observed in part :— 

“The impetus given to labour organization in 
most of the easterm provinces at the beginning 
of 1937 and the momentum it has gathered since 
then, especially in the rubber, auto, iron and 
steel, and diversified industries, has placed 
within our reach a vast field for cultivation and 
expansion of our work. The auto workers and 
rubber workers have already definitely ex- 
pressed their desire for educational facilities. 

“We have been in constant contact with large 
numbers, not only of new organizations, but 
also with those that have been long established. 
During the past few months, several of our dis- 
tricts have been directing their efforts towards 
the formation of Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committees within their boards of man 
agement. These committees will comprise repre- 
sentatives from affiliated local unions and trades 
and labour councils. The particular duties and 
responsibilities of such committees will be the 
development of study circles within their re- 
spective organizations as well as the furtherance 
of workers’ education generally. . 

Among the other matters dealt with by the 


secretary were those relating to the develop- 
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ment of study circles; negotiations with the 
Canadian Radio Corporation; technical schools 
curriculum; the annual summer school; the 
Labour Research Institute; and the “ invalu- 
able services” of universities and tutors. 


Resolutions Adepted 


The resolutions adopted at the annual con- 
vention were based chiefly on relevant features 
in the annual report of the general secretary. 
One resolution expressed appreciation to Hon. 
Angus Macdonald, Prime Minister of Nova 
Scotia, “on his action in providing a direct 
grant to the W.EH.A., making possible the es- 
tablishment of classes and, at the same time, 
allowing them their independence.” 

The convention supported the executive 
body “in the endeavour to further the W.E.A. 
as an independent, democratic organization.” 

With regard to organized labour, the con- 
vention adopted the following resolution :— 

“ Whereas the needs of the working class for 
instruction and guidance have greatly increased 
within the year 1937, be it resolved that a spe- 


cial effort should be made to develop leaders of 
study circles drawn from the ranks of the 
workers.” 

Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were :— 


Continuance of the policy to establish study 
circles, using tentatively the list of studies 
suggested by the general secretary ; 

Instructing the executive to consider giving 
radio broadcasts to the working class popula- 
tion of Quebec; 

Expressing appreciation to the manager of 
the radio corporation, to the management and 
tutors of the summer school, to various Cana- 
dian universities “for generous support,” and 
to the Canadian Association for Adult Educa- 
tion for assistance in extending the scope of 
association activities; 

Increasing publicity concerning the value of 
the Labour Research Institute; 

Approving the proposal of the Toronto As- 
sociation to form a W.EH.A. headquarters and 
urging all members to further this enterprise. 


PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS IN QUEBEC 


A? a representative conference of interna- 

tional unions in the Province of Quebec 
held in Three Rivers it was decided to apply 
to the Executive Council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress for a charter establishing a 
provincial Federation of Labour. (At present 
there are two provincial federations of the 
Congress—New Brunswick and Alberta—with 
provincial executives functioning in the other 
provinces.) 

In a report of this provincial meeting ap- 
pearing in the current issue of The Canadian 
Congress Journal, official publication of the 
Trades and Labour Congress, it was stated 
that the keynote of the conference “was the 
consolidation of the international labour move- 
ment, and the promotion of closer relations 
among the various units belinging to it.” 

The conference was attended by 169 dele- 
gates representing 85 organizations. Five ses- 
sions were held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, chairman of the Quebec 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
with Messrs. Gus Franeq and J. E. Gariepy 
acting as secretary and assistant secretary, 
respectively. 

Featuring the sessions was the question of 
the formation of a provincial federation of 
labour. There were two main expressions of 
opinion on this subject with some delegates 
favouring a federation as a means of achieving 
greater solidarity, and others maintaining that 
the same objectives could be achieved through 
the provincial executive of the Trades and 


Labour Congress, supplemented by an annual 
convention. Two resolutions were submitted 
to the conference. In lieu of these the Com- 
mittee on resolutions adopted a_ substitute 
resolution as follows: 


“1. That this Conference pronounce itself in 
principle in favour of the formation of a Pro- 
vincial Federation of Labour in Quebec; 

“2. That request be made to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada for the granting of 
a charter as a Provincial Federation of Labour; 

“3. That in the interim of a grant of charter 
and the proper functioning of a Provincial 
Federation of Labour, this Conference decide to 
select a Committee of five members who, jointly 
with the Provincial Executive Committee that 
will be elected at the incoming convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, will 
take ways and means to call a Provincial Con- 
ference of Labour in the course of 1938; - 

“4. Said Conference to be held in the City to 
be designated by the Committee; 

“5. Said Committee to have power to create a 
secretariat of labour, that shall be used as a 
central office of publicity, propaganda and in- 
formation, so as to co-ordinate the efforts of 
organized labour of the Province of Quebec; 

“6. The subject of a per capita tax to be paid 
to said body to be decided at the next Pro- 
vincial Conference.” 


Upon a roll call vote this compromise resolu- 
tion was adopted by a ballot of 91 to 51. 

The conference elected the following organ- 
ization committee to act in conjunction with 


the provincial executive in the convening of 


a conference in 1938: Messrs. Gus Franca, 
Montreal; Jos. Matte, Quebec; L. P. Lacroix, 
Three Rivers; J. A. D’Aoust, Hull; and Ben 
Dutchburn, Sherbrooke. 


Ocroper, 1937 


(Subsequently an application for a charter 
for the formation of a Quebec Federation of 
Labour was received by the Trades and Labour 
Congress executive. The question of charter- 
ing provincial federations was dealt with at 
the annual convention of the Trades and 
Labour Congress, reviewed elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

Recent enactments of the provincial Legis- 
lature—in particular the Act respecting Work- 
men’s Wages and the Fair Wage Act—were 
criticized in two adopted resolutions which 
were to be submitted to the convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress. 

Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were: 
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Establishment of a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance by means of a re-enacted 
B.N.A. Act and with the support of public 
bodies, churches, etc.; 


Promotion of organization activity among 
unorganized workers; 


Affirmation of freedom of association and 
collective bargaining. 


Other resolutions dealt with the working 
conditions of hotel and restaurant employees; 
employment of female labour in taverns; 
organization of a union label trades depart- 
ment within the Trades and Labour Congress; 
registration of union shop cards and buttons, 
ete. 


CONVENTION OF CANADIAN LEGISLATIVE BOARD, BROTHERHOOD 
OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN 


At its regular session held in Ottawa from 
August 23 to 28, the Canadian Legislative 
Board of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen re-aflfirmed its position 
in favour of legislation to ensure the right 
of association and collective bargaining, and 
pledged co-operation with the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada in support of 
that organization’s draft bill on this subject. 
The Brotherhood also re-affirmed its stand in 
favour of a national unemployment insurance 
plan, and decided to “institute a vigorous cam- 
paign in favour of necessary amendments to 
the British North America Act.” 


The text of other resolutions adopted at 
the convention was as follows: 


That we re-affirm our former declarations in 
support of measures to ensure the maximum 
safety in all means and forms of transporta- 
tion. 

That we continue our efforts, in co-operation 
with other organizations, in support of a more 
equitable regulation of all forms of transport 
competing with the steam railways. 


That with a view to ensuring a more exten- 
sive use of the steam railways for transporta- 
tion purposes by manufacturers, distributors, 
retailers and shippers that a vigorous cam- 
paign be instituted in co-operation with other 
labour railway organizations throughout Can- 
ada to encourage the formation of “Ship by 
Rail” committees in the various railway locali- 
ties. 


That consideration be given to the recom- 
mendation of the Sub-Committee to establish 
a Research and Statistical office to be main- 
tained: jointly by the Standard Railway: Labour 
Organizations from Grand Lodge funds. 


That any form of consolidation of railroads 
be opposed, unless and until the interests of 
employees and public are protected. 


That we approve of an effort being made 
which will tend to secure the co-operation of 
the working classes for the purpose of con- 
centrating and effectively utilizing their vot- 
ing strength in the pursuance of progressive 
labour legislation and we hereby instruct our 
Legislative Chairman to give every assistance 
to such a movement. 


That the Chairman be instructed to have the 
watch inspection changed from the lst and 3rd 
week in every month to the same regulations 
in effect on the Michigan Central Railways, 
that is, once a month between the 10th and 
20th. Further we consider that the cleaning 
of watches should not be necessary every 
fifteen months and our Chairman be instructed 
to attempt to have Railway Commission Order 
on watch cleaning modified to twenty-four 
months. 

Regarding request of lodge 735, we re-affirm 
our former action seeking uniform compensa- 
tion laws and instruct our Chairman to use 
every effort to bring about the desired change 
with increased benefits in conjunction with 
the Joint Legislative Committees and other 
labour bodies. 

In view of the many and various progressive 
political parties and movements at present 
seeking to improve the economic and _ social 
conditions of our people, we do not deem it 
advisable to commit ourselves to any political 
party at the present time. 


Election of Officers 


Mr. W. L. Best was unanimously re-elected 
chairman and Canadian legislative representa- 
tive. Other officers elected were: Assistant 
chairman, J. G. McLean, St. Thomas, Ont., 
secretary-treasurer, George Snider of Smith’s 
Falls; provincial vice-chairmen—British Col- 
umbia, H. Elliott, Vancouver; Alberta, G. W. 
Yeats, Calgary; Saskatchewan, D. Campbell, 
Saskatoon; Manitoba, Alderman H. Spafford, 
Brandon; Ontario, H. B. Crawford, Smith’s 
Falls; Quebec, C. Masse, Montreal; Nova 
Scotia, Alex. Macdonald, Glace Bay; New 
Brunswick, J. Frank Caine, Moncton; Prince 
Edward Island, Angus Cameron, Charlotte- 
town. 

On the board of directors are: J. G. McLean, 
St. Thomas, chairman; S. Carther, Windsor, 
secretary; John R. Stewart, New Glasgow, 
NS. ; 

In conformity with the changes made at the 
recent Grand Lodge Convention, the legisla- 
tive board hereafter will meet every four 
years, instead of three. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1936 


Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


UMMING up the year 1936, “as a year 

of solid fulfilment of the bright promise 
of 1935,” the nineteenth annual Report of the 
Department of Lahour of British Columbia 
reviewing the administrative activities of that 
department during the year 1936 states that: 
“The statistical period under review was 
marked by a further notable recovery from 
the long period of depression that followed 
the collapse of the 1929 boom.” ‘There was 
a further improvement in industrial payrolls, 
an increase of $16,537,451 being recorded for 
the year 1936 over 1935, the total industrial 
payroll for the year being $142,349,591. The 
average weekly wage for all adult male em- 
ployees during 1936 was $26.36 an increase of 
$2.27 over 1935. The average number of wage 
earners also continued to increase; in Janu- 
ary 1936, there were 60,656 employed, which 
figure increased to a peak during September 
with 81,203, declining to 69,957 for the month 
of December, a total of 9,301 in excess of the 
beginning of the year, 


Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, Etc—The re- 
port indicates the industrial situation as re- 
flected through statistical data of payrolls, 
employment, hours of labour, etc. The total 
number of firms reporting in time for tabula- 
tion in the tables given in the report was 
4357 compared with 4,153 in 1935—an in- 
crease of 204, which, the report observes, 
“refutes the claim made by some that labour 
legislation has been responsible for firms be- 
ing forced out of business.” 

The payroll of the 4,357 firms making 
returns to the Provincial Department of 
Labour amounted to $107,492,076. This figure 
should be supplemented by the following 
other figures: $553,965, in returns too late for 
classification; $1,350,000, as an estimate for 
firms, included in the Department’s inquiry, 
but did not send in returns; $12,153,550 ascer- 
tained rayroll of transcontinental railways; 
$5,500,000, for Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment workers; $2,900,000 for wholesale and 
retail firms; $3,500,000 for cartage, warehous- 
ing, auto transportation, etc.; $7,500,000 for 
ocean services and express companies, and 
$1,400,000 as miscellaneous—making in all a 
total provincial industrial payroll of $142,- 
349,591. During 1933 the statistics for the 
same classifications revealed a payroll of 
$99,126,653, the figures for 1986 thus showing 
an increase of $43,222,938 over the three-year 
period. 

The percentage of the total payable to 
wage-earners has again shown an _ increase. 
Of the total payroll, wage earners received 


77:76 per cent; clerks, stenographers and 
salesmen 11-70 per cent; and officers, super- 
intendents, and managers, 10-54 per cent. An 
analysis of the payroll statistics for 1936, 
reveals that of the twenty-five industrial 
groups, twenty-three show an increased pay- 
roll, while two reveal a decrease. The lumber 
industry again headed the list of industries 
with an increase of $5,446,047, followed by 
contracting with $1,379,909 and Coast ship- 
ping with $1,322,060; metal-mining increased 
by $1,252,308; food products with an addition 
of $1,072,582, followed by metal trades with 
$877,637; wood (N.ES.) showed an increase 
of $659,519; public utilities, $608,265;  oil- 
refining, $437,116; smelting, $402,628; pulp 
and paper mills, $400,688; coal-mining, $352,- 
028; explosives and chemicals with $265,333; 
miscellaneous trades, $203,286; house-furnish- 
ings, $172,512; builders’ materials, $149,569; 
printing and publishing, $99,019; breweries, 
$98,532; laundries, cleaning and dyeing, $90,- 
086; paint-manufacturing, $73,399; garment- 
making, $51,459; jewellery-manufacture, $15,- 
446; leather and fur goods, $13,436. 

The two industries showing a decrease in 
the annual payroll were headed by cigar and 
tobacco manufacturing with $17,223 and ship- 
building, $1,444. 

Weekly Wage Rates—In the accompanying 
table, the average weekly wage is shown for 
1929, 1935, and the year reviewed by the 1936 
report as follows:— 


AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EACH INDUSLRY 
(ApuLT MALES ONLY) 











Industry 1929 1935 1936 
Breweries wake saa on Lhasiot $27 70 | $25 79 | $25 00 
Builders’ materials............... 28 04 | 2207] 22 28 
Cigar and tobacco manufacturing..| 2658 | 1659} 17 75 
Coal-mining 197... 2... Seta. Bs: 30 18 | 28 49 | 28 75 
Coastshipping ety. O21S4) |ereo oon © oll ol 
Contracting s5..00% 4 eee. 30 5% 1 422072) | 224-13 
Explosives and chemicals......... 24 61 | 2534) 23 76 
Food products, manufacture of....| 2656] 22 00] 23 16 
Garment-making................. 28 68 | 2129] 22 74 
House-furnishing’ ........6..2.s oe 26 74] 2005] 21 29 
Jewellery, manufacture of......... 36 61 | 3154] 34 39 
Laundries, cleaning and dyeing....| 23 16] 2192} 22 25 
Manufacturing leather and fur 

goods. .41....G4.. Pes. ..eneeass 2903 | 2006} 20 48 
Lumber industries................ 26 54 | 22 41] 24 83 
Metal tradés.,..4« ict Pvt oak 29 50 | 23 67] 24 41 
Metal-mining’=< 1 tacts yoo reer 35 24 28 65 29 10 
Miscellaneous trades and industries} 26 21 | 22 29| 22 07 
Oil-refinings hic Seeche Atos, tare 30,50.) 20.5551. 26 21 
Paint-manufacturing.............. 25 58 | 2153] 21 44 
Printing and publishing........... 40°81 | 32°31} 32° 72 
Pulp and paper manufacturing..... 27 87 | 2353) 24 24 
Shipsbuulding.. cc te at 30 25 |, 25 838 | 26 38 
Smeltingivac sate. ace hed ea 33 09 | 25 82} 24 54 
Street-railways, gas, water, power, 

telephones, ete! 6.) 5 iu. clei 30 70:1) 27:09 |. 27750 
Manufacturing of wood (N.E.S.)...} 25 49 | 18 69 | 20 32 
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From the table it will be observed that the 
average weekly wage for adult male em- 
ployees increased in twenty of the twenty- 
five occupational classifications. ‘The report 
points out however, that “it is not claimed 
the averages shown would be the same for 
the whole year, as in many industries there 
is always broken time to contend with; the 
figures have been computed on the same 
basis as previous years and thus offer a fair 
comparison.” Increases in the average weekly 
wage ranged from -21 cents in builders’ mate- 
rials to $2.85 in the manufacturing of jewellery. 
Of the five industries reporting decreases, 
paint manufacturing registered the smallest 
(-09 cents) and explosives and chemicals the 
largest ($1.58). 

The report also gives tabular statistics in- 
dicating the number of wage earners in each 
industry. The following table is a summary 
of all such tables and indicates the number 
of employees by weekly wage groups in 1936. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE Rares (WAGE EARNERS ONLY) 


BritisH Cotumsia, 1936 























MALES FEMALES 
For Week of 
Employment of a 
oe 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under 
a Uaeet & over | 21 Yrs.| & over | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00..... 243 99 152 67 111 
$6.00 to $6.99... 98 111 97 55 57 
7.00 to 7.99... 98 116 141 36 73 
8.00 to 8.99... 111 180 259 82 111 
9.00 to 9.99... 308 244 339 39 70 
10.00 to 10.99... 273 201 548 42 121 
11.00 to 11.99... 341 224 352 37 38 
12.00 to 12.99... 761 551 | 1,153 59 98 
13.00 to 13.99... 911 266 897 30 26 
14.00 to 14.99...] 1,640 282 | 1,359 48 34 
15.00 to 15.99...} 1,949 343 1,316 46 43 
16.00 to 16.99...| 4,543 332 794 9 17 
17.00 to 17.99...) 2,216 122 342 9 10 
18.00 to 18.99...] 3,586 119 449 10 4 
19.00 to 19.99...] 7,547 163 254 1 12 
20.00 to 20.99...) 3,605 99 879 2 7 
21.00 to 21.99...} 6,045 193 A2OF LE 5 
22.00 to 22.99...} 5,072 88 150 3 10 
23.00 to 23.99...] 2,923 64 73 2 4 
24.00 to 24.99...| 6,738 76 60 2 10 
25.00 to 25.99...] 3,547 66 66 40 6 
26.00 to 26.99...| 2,865 23 51 1 3 
27.00 to 27.99...] 3,248 27 QC eee 6 
28.00 to 28.99...] 3,276 10 18 1 2 
29.00 to 29.99...] 2,229 4 21 1 1 
30.00 to 34.99...] 9,884 25 Tohloee ee 17 
35.00 to 39.99...] 5,722 10 De a eae, 6 
40.00 to 44.99...| 4,592 8 SMEs, Paes AE 
45.00 to 49.99...} 1,002 1 TY I ene A aig Sete 
50.000 and over..| 1,063 ]........ OMe tres. see eee: 
Rotaloen oo 5 86,431] 4,047 | 10,029 622 902 


Apprenticeship —The number of apprentices 
as shown in the sumary of all tables is given 
as 902 but the report explains that this total 
should not be confused with the number of 
registered apprentices (261) as shown in the 
report of the Director of Apprenticeship. It 


was further pointed out that “under both 
Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts, the 
Board of Industrial Relations grants appren- 
ticeship permits in occupations where the 
Minimum Wage Orders are in effect and which 
have not at this date been brought within 
the scope of the ‘Apprenticeship Act.’ This 
partially accounts for the difference in the 
figures.” 


Industries in which apprentices have found 
opportunities during the year are: Explosives 
and chemicals—increase 5; garment-making, 
16; house-furnishings, 17; leather and fur 
goods, 6; metal trades, 14; pulp and paper 
manufacturing, 7; smelting, 26; street-railways, 
etc., 12; metal-mining and ship-building, 1 
each. 


Decreases are noticeable in the food prod- 
ucts group, 42; laundries, etc., 34; miscel- 
laneous metal trades, 16; printing and publish- 
ing, 21; contracting, lumbering, and wood 
(N.ES.), 4 each; breweries and coast ship- 
ping, 1 each. 


The fiscal year of 1936 was the first com- 
plete year of the operation of the Apprentice- 
ship Branch established under the provisions 
of the “Apprenticeship Act” (Lasour GazerTTz, 
June, 1935, page 522). 


The Director of Apprenticeship, makes the 
following remarks concerning the operation 
of the Act during 1936:— 


“During this first year’s operation of the Pro- 
vincial Act the principle of apprenticeship in 
skilled trades has become generally recognized 
and firmly established, and, with extending 
facilities and continued stability in business 
generally, the youth of this Province and in- 
dustry should materially benefit and the number 
of apprentices should steadily increase. Care, 
however, is being taken that these increases are 
controlled to the extent that apprentices shall 
not displace qualified help and that there is 
every reasonable likelihood of continued em- 
ployment in the industry at the end of the 
period of training. 

“Minimum wages with periodic increases 
have been established in all trades designated 
under the Act, and it is a matter of some inter- 
est that over one-third of the apprentices in- 
dentured are already receiving more than the 
required minimum. 

“The period of apprenticeship varies in dif- 
ferent occupations, and in individual cases may 
be shortened, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, where the prospective apprentice is 
able to show some previous experience or 
special training and aptitude in any trade. 

“At the last session of the Legislature an 
amendment to the ‘Apprenticeship Act’ was 
passed to make it possible to extend the bene- 
fits of apprenticeship to those over 21 years 
of age. This was thought necessary owing to 
the large number of young people from 21 to 
25 years who, during the depression period, had 
materially suffered through lack of opportunity. 
Some of these are now learning a trade and 
are signed up under contract at wages con- 
siderably above the minimum, 
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“The Provincial Apprenticeship Committee 
have under advisement at the present time a 
recommendation to bring the metal trades 
under the provisions of the Act and to extend 
the scope of the activities of the Branch in 
other suitable channels.” 

Employment Service—The report submit- 
ted by the General Superintendent of the 
Employment Service for the year 1936 shows 
a marked increase in the number of applicants 
and re-applicants seeking employment, which 
amounted to 202,264 for the year, against 
118,040 for 1935. 


Reviewing the work of the Handicap Sec- 
tion the Superintendent states: “The Domin- 
ion Government continues to recognize its 
responsibility for the care of unemployed 
handicapped ex-service men and maintains a 
staff in the Vancouver and Victoria offices. 
With the passing of the years, the problems 
which confront this class of applicant grows 
greater. This is due to the fact that the men 
are growing older and many of them, due to 
their experiences, are prematurely aged. The 
situation which confronts these men is not 
only intensified by the continuation of the 
depression, but also by the application and 
speeding-up of machinery, which makes it 
almost impossible for them to successfully 
compete in the labour market. Here again 
there continues to be a steady influx of ex- 
service men into this Province, not only 
seeking employment, but also the more con- 
genial climatic conditions to be found here.” 


Unemployment Relief—As shown in the 
report of the administrator of unemployment 
relief, there was a more marked improvement 
in the relief situation in 1936 than in the 
previous year. The decrease in the average 
monthly numbers receiving relief in the Prov- 
Ince as a whole was over 10 per cent. In un- 
organized territory, the percentage reduction 
was almost double that shown in the munici- 
palities, being 16 per cent, as compared with 
8 per cent reduction in organized territory. 
The peak number receiving relief was in 
March, 1933, when 128,858 received assist- 
ance; the lowest number was 64,996 in October, 
1936. 


The report of the administrator also deals 
with various phases of the relief problem and 
the steps taken to cope with it under such 
headings as “registration,” “ grub-stakes,” 
“assistance to settlers’ plan,” “forestry-training 
plan;” “placer-mining training plan;” “winter 
work projects.” 


Trade-Schools Regulation Act.—The report 
also refers to the operations during 1936 under 
the “Trade-Schools Regulation Act,” (Lasour 
GazutrE, December, 1936, page 1131) which 
had as its object “the protection of the public 


and particularly the young people of the 
province by correcting abuses and eliminating 
unfair practices in the operation of trade 
schools.” The Act came into force on Janu- 
ary 1, 1937, and allowed thirty days for regis- 
tration, and it was noted that “practically all 
business colleges and trade schools operated 
in the Province readily complied with re- 
quirements of the Act.” 


Discussing the problems arising in connec- 
tion with the administration of the new 
legislation, the report states :— 

“By far the greatest problem that has arisen 
in connection with the administration of the 
Act occurs in connection with some correspond- 
ence and home-study schools. It has been 
found that such schools, operating under the 
cloak of educational institutes or college, prosti- 
tute the name and objects of the legitimate 
educational organization. Misrepresentation, 
excessive charges for out-of-date instruction, 
unfair contracts, advertising and sales talks 
that are misleading, and false promises of many 
descriptions have been uncovered. Such schools 
usually approach inexperienced youths and their 
parents and obtain their signatures on the 
dotted line of an irrevocable contract fre- 
quently for a course that is unsuitable and that 
seldom opens up the avenues of employment 
represented.” 

Factory Inspection—The report of the 
factory imspection branch reviews the activi- 
ties of the year in accident prevention, prose- 
cutions, factory conditions, investigations into 
complaints and inspections of passenger and 
freight elevators During 1936, there were 
1,840 inspections and re-inspections of fac- 
tories made. 


Home-W ork.—Featuring the report of the 
Factory Inspection Branch were the obser- 
vations on home-work. The background of 
the problem is stated thus: 

“Recognizing the introduction of indus- 
trial home-work in the Province as an indus- 
trial and social evil, the 1936 second session 
of the Legislature passed a very important 
amendment to the ‘Factories Act, making it 
a statutory requirement for every employer 
who in his trade or business in personal or 
household articles gives out any work to be 
performed in the home, to first obtain a per- 
mit from this Department.” 

It was further pointed out that home-work, 
when thus given out, could only be per- 
formed by home workers in possession of a 
permit from the provincial Department of 
Labour. Accordingly, firms manufacturing 
personal or household articles, were requested 
to. furnish the Department with the names and 
addresses of all persons performing work in 
the home. From the replies received and the 
imvestigations made, it was revealed “that 
home-work of considerable magnitude was 
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being performed almost exclusively by 
Japanese women.” 

The Report then proceeds: 

“Owing to the irregularity of the work, it 
was impossible to obtain information regard- 
ing hours worked from the home-workers 
visited, as it was stated that household duties 
were included in the day’s work. We _ were, 
however, successful in a number of instances, 
where a time record was kept and the piece- 
work rate set, in establishing the fact home- 
workers were being paid as low as 27 cents 
for an eight-hour working-day. One of the 
outstanding facts brought out during the im- 
vestigation was that the small remuneration 
received by home-workers was not the only 
source of income, as in most instances the 
husbands were employed in some line of in- 
dustry. 

“Our survey has proven there is no justifi- 
cation for such a large volume of work being 
performed in homes, and we have, without 
exception, refused to grant Japanese appli- 
cants either an employer’s or home-worker’s 
permit authorizing work to be given out or 
performed in the home, as we are of the 
opinion this should be carried out in factories 
where it can be regulated in accordance with 
the statutory requirements relating to the 
industry. This policy has resulted in home- 
work being discontinued, and contractors that 
previously had the work performed in homes 
have requested us to inspect several pro- 
posed factory premises previous to leases being 
taken and power-driven machinery installed.” 


Labour Disputes and Conciliation—The re- 
port refers to 1936 as one of “comparative 
peace,” sixteen strikes occurring affecting 5,741 
employees and resulting in 75,311 working days 
being lost. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The report of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations—administering the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, the Male Minimum Wage Act 
and the Hours of Work Act—is also con- 
tained in the report of the Department. It 
notes that by the revision of existing regu- 
lations minimum wages in some occupations 
have been raised, and by the application of 
the additional statutory powers vested in the 
Board by legislative amendments relating to 
conditions of labour some improvement in that 
direction has been accomplished. 

That the recovery in industry and business 
has had its effect upon wages is clearly demon- 
strated in the statistical tables. “The legal 
minimum has by no means become the 
standard, but rather has proved to be the 


fundamental incentive that has stimulated 
and maintained the upward trend so gratify- 
ing to record.” 


Female Minimum Wage Act—During the 
year 3,565 employers (an increase of 293) re- 
ported 21,924 women and girl employees gain- 
fully employed compared with 19,934 so em- 
ployed in 1934. For one week their total 
earnings are given as amounting to $324,005.04. 
The weekly average wages for both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced workers are a 
little higher for the year under review than 
for 1935. During 1936 the average weekly 
wages for employees over 18 years or ex- 
perienced were $15.19 compared with $14.96 
in 19385; for employees under 18 years or in- 
experienced the wages were $9.33 and $9.07 for 
the two years respectively. For the entire 
working force of 21,924 women and girl em- 
ployees their week consisted on an average of 
41-98 hours in 1936 compared with 41-79 
hours in 19365. 

Tabular statistics are given showing the 
numbers and proportions in each industry re- 
celving the actual minimum wage, those in 
receipt of more than the legal minimum and 
those getting less. “Those whose wages were 
held to the exact minimum amounted to 5,185 
or 23:65 per cent, which is over 4 per cent 
more than appeared in this category in 1935. 
Over 10,000 employees received pay-cheques 
in excess of the legal minimum, so that 48-16 
per cent of all women and girl employees were 
paid more than the law actually required. In 
the section that shows 6,180 employees, or 
28°19 per cent of the total getting less than 
the minimum for experienced workers there 
are included the less skilled or younger girls, 
inexperienced employees over 18 years work- 
ing under permit, and employees working short 
time. This group contains 4 per cent less than 
appeared in a similar classification last year.” 

Under the Female Minimum Wage Act 
there were 72 prosecutions during the year 
with 62 convictions and 10 cases withdrawn 
or dismissed. There were 40 cases under the 
Male Minimum Wage Act, in 38 of which 
convictions were registered 2 being dismissed 
or withdrawn; while under the Hours of 
Work Act there were 56 cases in 53 of which 
convictions were obtained and 3 withdrawn 
or dismissed. Other cases were as follows: 
Factories Act, 9, with 9 convictions; semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act 3, with 3 
convictions; and one case under the Truck 
Act which was classified as “withdrawn or 
dismissed.” 

“Steadily and systematically inspections and 
investigations have been made during the year 


in all parts of the Province. These inspections 
amounted to 10,245, and as a result the sum of 
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$60,172.72 was collected and paid over to men 
and women who had not received wages in 
accordance with the requirements of the various 
Orders under which they had been working. 
Of this amount, $34,796.31 was distributed 
among men and boys and $21,227.86 to women 
and girls. The balance, $4,148.55, was ordered 
paid to employees as a result of Court cases. 
In all, 1,044 firms were affected and 2,043 em- 
ployees experienced this very tangible benefit 
of the protection afforded by the Acts and 
Orders of the Board.” 


Male Minimum Wage Act.——Summaries of 
the Orders issued under the Male Minimum 
Wage Act have been published from time to 
time in the LaBsour GAZETTE. 


Hours of Work Act—The report states 
that during 1936, 4,357 firms, reporting 90,871 
employees, stated that 87-12 per cent of these 
employees worked 48 hours or less per week, 
6:42 per cent worked between 48 and 54 hours 
per week and 6-46 per cent worked in excess 
of 54 hours. 

The average weekly working hours of all 
employees during 1936 was 47-63 compared 
with 47°17 hours in 1935 and 47-32 hours in 
1934. ' 


In concluding the Board reported:— 

“Enforcement of the Hours of Work Act 
during the year has been very satisfactory, and 
employers are now realizing that overtime can- 
not be worked without first making application 
for a permit. 

“During the year under review 1,053 such 
permits were granted for emergency work not 
exempt by regulations made pursuant to the 


ct. 

“Prior to the Hours of Work Act employees 
on a weekly or monthly rate had to work over- 
time when required, usually with no remuner- 
ation for the additional hours. 

“In an endeavour to curtail overtime the 
Board of Industrial Relations has adhered as 
closely as possible to the policy that overtime 


permits be granted on condition that not less 


than time and one-quarter of the employee’s 
rate of pay be paid; this ruling has been a 
boon to many workers who would otherwise 
have worked the additional hours without addi- 
tional remuneration. 

“A return of overtime worked must be made 
to the Department showing the names of the 
employees who worked overtime, their rate of 
pay, and the amount paid under the permit, 
thus affording a complete check on each per- 


mit. 

“Although the number granted for 1936 ex- 
ceeds the previous year, this has resulted from 
closer inspection on the part of the staff, who 
are on the lookout, even after business hours, 
for any infraction of labour legislation. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SASKATCHEWAN BUREAU OF LABOUR AND 
PUBLIC WELFARE 


i AS annual report of the Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare of Saskatchewan re- 
views the activities of this provincial depart- 
ment during the year ending April 30, 1936. 
This report is the sixteenth since the estab- 
lishment of the Bureau of. Labour and In- 
dustries and the second since the Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare was formed. 
(During the session of 1934-35, the Legislature 
enacted legislation whereby a Bureau of 
Labour and Public Welfare was organized to 
take over some of the administrative duties 
previously under the old Department of Rail- 
ways, Labour and Industries—LasBour GAZETTE, 
November, 1934, page 986.) 


In the subsequent re-organization, the new 
Bureau of Labour, in addition to matters 
relative to relief, had the administration of the 
following Acts under its jurisdiction: The 
Factories Act; the Building Trades Protection 
Act; the Employment Agencies Act; the One 
Day Rest in Seven Act; the Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act; the Minimum Wage Act; and 
the Workmen’s Wage Act. It is also charged 
with the operation of free public employ- 
ment offices; the collection and publication 
of information and statistics relating to em- 
ployment; wages and hours of labour through- 
out the province; strikes and other labour 


difficulties; trade unions and labour organiza- 
tions; the relations between capital and labour, 
and other subjects connected with industrial 
problems; the commercial, industrial and sani- 
tary conditions of employment. 


In September, 1935, that branch of the 
Bureau having to do with relief to settlers in 
the northern areas of the province and the ad- 
ministration of the Relief Settlement Plan 
was set up as a separate unit of the Depart- 
ment of Municipal Affairs, entitled the North- 
ern Settlers Re-establishment Branch and 
directly responsible to the Deputy Minister 
of that Department. 


Fair Wages.—As the report points out, the 
Commissioner of the Bureau is the Fair Wage 
Officer of the provincial government and has 
authority to fix rates of wages and hours of 
labour on contracts let by the government for 
the construction of public works or in the 
carrying out of any other undertaking the- 
cost of which is borne wholly or in part by the 
government. 


Included in the report is the schedule of 
wages and hours for government work in 1936.. 


Factories—During the year ended April 30,. 
1936, seven hundred and forty-two inspections: 
were made of industrial establishments coming: 
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under the provisions of the Saskatchewan Fac- 
tories Act. Two hundred and twenty-nine 
inspections of saw-mills, including twenty-nine 
custom cordwood cutting saws, were made. 
Recommendations for safety devices have 
been ordered in practically every mill. 


In the freight and passenger elevator 
division, there were two hundred and twenty- 
three inspections. One hundred and _ fifty- 
eight of these inspections were of freight 
elevators and sixty-five passenger, and four 
service elevators. 


One Day Rest in Seven Act—In order to 
enforce compliance with the One Day Rest in 
Seven Act the Bureau laid twenty-eight 
charges against firms who had previously been 
warned. Fines were imposed in every case, the 
majority of which involved male employees. 


Employment Service—The report of the 
Employment Service Branch indicated the 
volume of transactions for the year ended 
April 30, 1936, to be as follows: applicants, 
37,027; vacancies, 35,978; placements, 33,201. 
For the previous year the comparable statistics 
were: applicants, 30,557; vacancies, 28,226; 
placements, 26,393. 


Farm Wages—The average wage for farm 
work prevailing throughout the year was: 
(winter) $5 plus Government bonus; (spring) 
$10 to $25 per month; (harvest) $2 to $3.50 per 
day; (fall) after threshing to freeze up, $15 to 
$25 per month. Wages for men working in the 
lumber camps averaged $13 per month. 


Immigration—The total number of immi- 
grants reported as coming to Saskatchewan 
in the period 1930-1935 (inclusive) was 10,412, 
the yearly statistics being as follows: 19380, 
6,435; 1931, 1,852; 1932, 971; 1933, 727; 1934, 
519; 1935, 408. 


Direct Relef, 1935-36—Direct relief ad- 
ministration im 1935-36, was reviewed under 
three main categories, viz—federal assistance, 
provincial direct relief, and municipal direct 
relief. Under the first heading, details were 
given of federal government assistance by 
monthly grants-in-aid and through winter farm 
relief. This last was instituted in 1931, and 
from it there developed a system of bonuses to 
those accepting farm employment. The cost 
_ to the Federal government in bonuses to 6,371 
persons under the scheme during 1935-36 was 
$104,331.11. (This system was superseded in 
October, 1936, by the Farm Improvement and 
Employment plan.) 

Other phases of relief problem—particularly 
those which came under provincial or muni- 
cipal jurisdiction or both—were dealt with 
under such headings as “ provincial public 
works”; “transient families and single home- 


less persons”; “southern local improvement 
districts”; “urban municipal direct relief” 
and “ distribution of potatoes.” 

Tabular summaries indicated the cost of re- 
lief during the period under review. 


Minimum Wage Act 


The activities of the Minimum Wage Board 
for the fiscal year April 30, 1936, is also con- 
tained in the Bureau’s report. 

During the year under the Minimum Wage 
Act, there were 1,119 general inspections and 
183 special investigations made in 415 places 
of business, in which there were 1,891 experi- 
enced and 314 inexperienced females employed ; 
in addition 290 were employed on part time, 
making a total of 2,495. 

By negotiation with employers the inspectors 
were successful in collecting $6,468.14 in back 
wages to the benefit of 186 women. 


In thirty-five instances it was necessary to 
lay charges in court against employers for 
infractions of The Minimum Wage Act and 
regulations. There were six cases on account 
of wages, and three withdrawn. One charge 
was laid on account of an infraction of the 
regulations for failing to keep a register. Fines 
were imposed in thirty-two cases. 

Eighty overtime permits were issued as 
follows: fifty-nine to retail stores, ten to mail 
order houses, and eleven to laundries and 
factories. 

The report contains a tabular summary in- 
dicating the number of female employees and 
wages paid in shops, stores, laundries, factories, 
mail order houses, beauty parlours, and bar- 
ber shops in the cities of the province during 
the year 1935-36. These statistics indicated 
that there were in these cities 254 firms, em- 
ploying a total of 1,845 females, of whom 1,366 
were classed as experienced workers, 206 as 
inexperienced and 273 part time. The largest 
number (482) were in the $14 per week wage 
group, while 416 were paid $15 per week and 
251 received $16 per week and over. 


Home Improvement Loans 


A statement issued recently by the Hon. C. 
A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, shows that 
Home Improvement Loans in cities and towns 
of Canada with a population of 5,000 or upward 
numbered. 16,269 and amounted to $6,530,054.01 
on August 31, according to reports sent in by 
the lending institutions. 

These totals, it is emphasized, should not 
be confused with those covering loans for all 
of Canada, both rural and urban under the 
plan, which numbered 23,762 and amounted to 
$9,204,178.25 on September 15. 
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PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA, 1936 


Annual Report of National Executive of the Co-operative Union of Canada 


ROM time to time the Lasour GazetTre 

has published information indicating the 
position and progress of producers’ and con- 
sumers’ co-operation in Canada (LABouR 
GaznttE, November, 1936, page 990, December, 
1935, page 1087). A comprehensive article, 
entitled “The Co-operative Movement in 
Canada” is also to be found in the 1937 edition 
of the Canada Year Book, page 776, published 
recently. 

Although the annual statistical review pub- 
lished by the Co-operative Union of Canada 
specifically refers to the operations of retail 
societies, buying clubs, wholesale societies, 
marketing, dairy, producers, and transporta- 
tion societies affiliated with that organization, 
such statistics give an indication of the extent 
and growth of the co-operative movement 
throughout the Dominion. 

The annual report for 1936 of the National 
executive of the Co-operative Union of 
Canada published in The Canadian Co-oper- 
ator for September, states that “between the 
years 1929 and 1933 inclusive the experience 
of the movement reflected the prevailing de- 
pressed economic condition of the country. In 
1934 an upward trend was noted, and in 1935, 
this satisfactory showing was not only main- 
tained but substantially improved. The statis- 
tics for 1936, now reviewed, again indicate 
satisfactory progress.” 

The aggregate membership of the forty-one 
retail societies making returns to the Union 
was 13,696, or 2,410 more than was reported 
by thirty-six societies in the previous year. 
Including those of the reporting buying clubs 
(737), marketing organizations (140,244), dairy 
societies (2,219), and transportation and garage 
society (527)—the total membership of the 
reporting affiliated societies was 157,425. In 
addition thereto, the wholesale societies had a 
membership of 152 local associations and a 
producer society, 56. 


Retail Societies—-The report gives figures 
concerning the operation of forty-one co-oper- 
ative retail societies during 1936, compared 
with thirty-six for the previous year, and 
thirty-three for 19384. Reference is also made 
to the recent organizing of buying clubs prepar- 
atory to the establishment of co-operative 
stores, six such clubs reporting their operating 
existence for 1936. 

The aggregate sales for 1936 of the forty- 
one retail societies as reported to the Union 
amounted to $4,445,338.97. Thirty-one retail 
societies reported increases during 1936 aggre- 


gating $501,533.59, compared with twenty-four 
and a total of $532,998.25, for 1935. Six socie- 
ties, compared with seven for the previous 
year, reported reduced sales aggregating $171,- 
536.99; making a net increase in sales of retail 
societies of $329,996.60. Of the six buying 
clubs, five were in business operation and their 
aggregate sales volume was $4,269.13. 

The share capital of the reporting retail 
societies is given as amounting to $478,563.53, 
an increase of $51,529.77 during 1936. For the 
previous year there was an _ increase of 
$7,890.68. The loan capital increased by 
$10,906.85 to $158,448.05. The combined invest- 
ments in share and loan capital were $637,- 
011.58, an increase of $62,436.62. 

The total amount of purchase dividends 
distributed in 1936 by thirty-seven retail 
societies (three not reporting aggregate pur- 
chase dividends) was $163,952.44, an increase 
of $33,484.90 over the previous year. The 
purchase dividends of the buying clubs aggre- 
gated $246.74. 


Dairy and Wholesale Societtes—Three co- 
operative dairies, the same number as for 
the previous year, reported to the Union sales 
of $1,021,611.50, compared with $896,325.45 in 
1985. Two of these dairies sell to consumers, 
and the third to the retail dairy trade. 


Including the turnover of the dairy societies 
and the buying clubs, the total volume of 
sales of the distributive societies amounted 
to $5,471,219.60, an aggregate increase of $698,- 
698.83 over 1935. The aggregate sales of 
three affiliated provincial co-operative whole- 
sale societies (situated in Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan) amounted to $857,422.90, 
contributed by each as follows: Alberta, 
$30,522.64; Manitoba, $296,000; and Saskatche- 
wan, $530,900.26. The Alberta Co-operative 
Wholesale reported a net surplus of $644.45, 
while those of Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
made $13,820 and $8,783.57, respectively. 

The purchase dividends of the producers’ 
societies amounted to $26,007.37, wholesale 
societies, $15,589.97. 

Total distributive turnover, wholesale and 
retail in 1936, was therefore $5,803,539.69, and 
total purchase dividends amounted to $208,- 
238.92. Including the sales of the dairy socie- 
ties, the distributive business of Canadian 
Live-stock Co-operative (Maritimes), $208,- 
572.86, and the garage and bus services and 
sales of the Transportation Society, $48,136.06, 
the total volume was $7,081,860.11. The re- 
port states that these figures are exclusive of 
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the turnover of two large grain marketing 
associations—the Manitoba Pool Elevators 
Ltd, and the Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Wheat Producers Ltd., both members of the 


union—which are not reported, and also ex- 


elusive of the marketing transactions of the 
Saskatchewan Co-operative Livestock Pro- 


ducers, Ltd. $2,271,893.93, and Canadian 
Livestock Co-operative (Maritimes), $182,- 
502.38. 


Prowncial Sections of Co-operative Union— 
During the year, provincial sections of the Co- 
operative Union of Canada have been estab- 
lished in Alberta and Saskatchewan, each of 
which has held an annual conference this 
year. Commenting on the establishment of 
these provincial sections the report states: 
“As the movement grows, it will be desirable 
to organize such sections for the other proy- 
inces, but it is necessary before doing so that 
there should be a number of successful societies 
affiliated with the Union and in a substantial 
_ way of business. It is possible through such 
provincial sections to engage in more inten- 
sive work to stimulate to a greater extent 
sound organization and to protect the interests 
of the movement in relations with govern- 
ments, legislatures and other public bodies 
much better than would otherwise be possible. 
.... The objective of the Union should be 
to have all organizations of an interprovincial, 
provincial, regional and local character co- 
ordinated through membership in the National 
Union.” 


Producer-Consumer Co-operation.—Referring 
to the co-ordination of producer and consumer 
activities in Saskatchewan as “one of the 
most satisfactory developments” during the 
year reviewed, the executive’s report states 
that “the fact is becoming appreciated that 
the co-operative interests of a member of a co- 
operative society as producer and consumer 
cannot be divorced; that business facilities 
provided for his use as a producer should, 
wherever possible, be used for his advantage 
as a consumer, and that educational and other 
service-giving facilities provided for one co- 
operative purpose should be made available 
for all co-operative purposes. Saskatchewan 
has led the way in this respect. For-some 
time past there has been a working arrange- 
ment for commercial purposes between the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and the Saskatche- 
wan Co-operative Wholesale Society, and re- 
cently the producers and consumers co-oper- 
atives in that province have associated to 
provide a field service for all co-operatives 
throughout Saskatchewan.” 

45016—4 


Another interesting aspect of the co-oper- 
ative movement in Saskatchewan is the affilia- 
tion with the Co-operative Union of what the 
report claims to be “the only co-operative 
refinery of petroleum products on this con- 
tinent.” The Consumers Co-operative Refin- 
eries Limited, which owns and operates a 
“skimming” plant at Regina for the service 
of its affiliated retail oil and gasoline co- 
operatives reported a net surplus for 1936 of 
$24,923.60, on a share capital of $46,669.19 
(had it been so distributed) and returned pur- 
chase dividends on its products aggregating 
$26,007.37. Sales for the year totalled $496- 
508.69. 


Employment in Co-operatives—The report 
of the Co-operative Union also shows that 
Canadian Co-operative Societies employed 890 
employees who received $1,053,632.67 in salaries 
and wages during 1936. 


New Regulations in the Coal Mining 
Industry of Saskatchewan 


Two Orders in Council of September 22, 
1937, amend regulations of August 16, 1935, 
under the Saskatchewan Coal Mining Indus- 
try Act, 19385. This Act empowers the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to license opera- 
tors of coal mines, fix conditions for licences 
and, after consultation with employers and 
workpeople if deemed necessary, to set up 
standards for the industry, including minimum 
prices, hours of labour and wages. 

The first order in council amends the con- 
ditions to which coal operators’ licences are 
subject by requiring operators to maintain the 
minimum price scale approved by the Govern- 
ment until a new scale has been approved, 
even though the period for which the old scale 
was to be effective has expired. The Minister 
may suspend or cancel a licence for failure 
to observe the conditions and also. as for- 
merly, for contravention of the regulations or 
of regulations made under the Coal Mines 
Safety and Welfare Act. 

The second order in council approves an 
agreement as to minimum prices for the season, 
September 1, 1937, to August 31, 1938, entered 
into by coal operators representing approxi- 
mately 85 per cent of the established tonnage 
produced in the province. To assist in carry- 
ing out the agreement, shipping mine opera- 
tors have, with the approval of the Minister, 
agreed to appoint a committee to investigate 
and report to the Minister any infractions 
of the agreement or of the Coal Mining 
Industry Act or of the Coal Mines Safety 
and Welfare Act or of regulations, 
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MINIMUM WAGES ESTABLISHED FOR MALE WORKERS IN ALBERTA 


The first Order under the Alberta Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 1936, has been made by 
the Board of Industrial Relations to be effec- 
tive from October 1. The Order applies to 
all male employees within the province with 
the following exceptions: farm workers and 
domestic servants, employees in any industry 
covered by an agreement as to wages and 
hours of labour made binding under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act; employees “hired to 
perform casual, seasonal or temporary work 
by others than employers engaged in any in- 
dustry, business, trade or occupation for work 
in such industry, business, trade or occupa- 
tion,” and, finally, such employees as may 
be from time to time exempted by special 
order of the Board. 

Workers are divided in the Order into 
two classes: (1) “those who are employed by 
the week or any period in excess of one week” 
including those who work on commission or at 
piece-work; (2) “employees who are em- 
ployed in any manner otherwise than by the 
week of for any period in excess of one week.” 

For an employee in the first class, employed 
by the week or any period in excess of one 
week who is under 21 years of age and who 
has not worked in a similar employment to 
that in which he is engaged for an aggregate 
period of 24 months, the minimum rate for the 
first year of such employment is to be 20 
cents an hour and in the second year, 23 
cents an hour. For an employee in this class 
who is 21 years of age or over and who has not 
had one year’s experience in his employment 
and an employee who is under 21 years of 
age and has had two years’ experience, the 
minimum rate in the first six months of such 
employment is to be 28 cents an hour and in 
the second six months, 30 cents. For all other 
employees in this class, that is, those over 
21 years of age with at least one years’ ex- 
perience and those under 21 with at least two 
years’ experience the rate is 334 cents an hour. 
An employee in this class must be paid for 42 
hours a week even if he has worked less than 
42 hours. 

An employee in the second class under 21 
years of age, who has not had an aggregate 
of 24 months’ experience in the work in which 
he is engaged, must be paid an hourly rate of 
23 cents for the first year and for the second 
year, 25 cents. For a worker in, the second class 
who is 21 years of age and over and who has 
had less than a year’s experience in the ag- 
gregate, or one under 21 years of age who has 
had at least 24 months’ experience, the mini- 
mum rate for the first six months is 30 cents 
an hour and for the second six months, 35 


cents an hour. For all other employees in the 
second class, that is, those over the age of 21 
years who have a year’s experience and those 
under the age of 21 years who have had two 
years’ experience, the minimum rate is to be 
40 cents an hour. A minimum rate of 40 cents 
an hour is also fixed for any employee who is 
employed for not more than 4 consecutive 
hours and the employer is required to pay 
such employee for 4 hours. 

The provisions of this Order do not relate 
to any overtime worked by any employee to 
which the Hours of Work Act relates, “nor 
shall any payment made in respect of overtime 
be taken into account in the computation of 
the minimum wage payable to any employee.” 





Administration of Factories Act in India 


The first report on the operation of the 
Tractories Act 1934, of India has recently been 
received. The Act which came into force on 
January 1, 1935, introduced important changes 
in working conditions in that country, in- 
cluding the reduction of the maximum work- 
ing hours for adults from 60 to 54 in “perennial” 
factories except in continuous processes where 
the hours may be extended to 56. The legis- 
lation reduced the daily limits for work for 
men in “perennial” factories and for women 
in all factories from 11 to 10 hours, and en- 
forced a consecutive period off work of at 
least 11 hours for adults; it limited the work- 
ing hours of children (persons between the ages 
of 12 and 15) to 5 instead of 6 hours daily and 
limited the spreadover of their work to 74 
hours. The Act also accords protection to 
adolescents (persons between the ages of 15 
to 17) who cannot be employed as adults until 
they are certified as fit for adult work. 

Other new provisions mclude the protection 
of workers against serious discomtort due to 
high temperatures in factories, tests of stabi- 
lity for new buildings or extensions, control of 
mechanical transport, and protection from in- 
dustrial disease. 

The total number of registered factories, 
according to the report, increased fom 9,759 
to 9,918—the highest figure ever recorded. 
The average number of operatives employed 
during the year reviewed (1935) by the report 
increased from 1,487,231 in 1934 to 1,610,932 
in 1935. The employment of women in India 
increased 4 per cent during 1935 as compared 
with 1934 while the employment of children 
declined 15-8 per cent. : 
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STATE LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 1937 


Summary of Recent Enactmenis 


N a recent issue of the “Labour Information 
Bulletin,’ published by the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour a survey is made of the major 
State labour legislation enacted since the first 
of the year. According to this study (made by 
Clara M. Beyer, Assistant Director, Division 
of Labour Standards, United States Department 
of Labour), labour standards in a number of 
states have been improved by the passage of 
new laws or by amendments to existing stat- 
utes. Laws relating to hours of work, mini- 
mum wages, industrial homework, workmen’s 
compensation, etc., have been clarified and 
strengthened. An unemployment compensa- 
tion law has been passed in every State that 
still lacked one, and, in addition many states 
broadened their social security programs by 
providing public assistance to the needy aged, 
the needy blind, and to dependent children. 
The following paragraphs dealing with vari- 
ous phases of the state labour legislation have 
been taken from the survey. 


Hours of Work 


Although no State has yet enacted a law 
limiting the maximum hours of work to 40 a 
week, Pennsylvania adopted a 44-hour week, 


together with an 8-hour day for all workers, 


men as well as women. This is the lowest 
maximum in any State hours law. In addition 
to Pennsylvania, an 8-hour workday for women 
in a broad coverage of occupations has been 
established this year in Illinois and Ohio, and 
a 48-hour week has been fixed for women in 
these two States as well as in Nevada, New 
Hampshire, and North Carolina. As a result 
of the progress made during the past year in 
this field, 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia now have the 8-hour day for women and 
18 States and the District of Columbia pro- 
vide for a maximum workweek of 48 hours 
or less for women. North Carolina, while 
lowering the maximum hours of work for 
women from 55 to 48 per week, applied, with 
some exceptions, the former women’s standard 
of 10 hours a day and 55 hours a week to men. 

While none of the State. laws regulating 
weekly hours of work cover wage earners 
employed in all types of gainful occupations, 
progress has been made in broadening the 
number of occupations covered by these laws. 
For example, in New York the limitations 
on hours of work governing the employment of 
wage earners in stores, factories, and other 
establishments were extended to apply to hotel 
and restaurant workers. All boys between 16 and 
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18 years of age and waitresses and chamber- 
maids will come under the regular 8-hour 
day, 48-hour and 6-day week provisions, and 
all workers must be given one day of rest each 
week. Illinois extended its 8-hour day and 
48-hour week law to cover employment of 
women in beauty parlors, barber shops, and 
private institutions. At the same time the 
Illinois 1-day-of-rest-in-7 law which applies 
to both men and women was amended to in- 
clude all workers in hotels, hospitals, laundries, 
telephone and telegraph establishments, banks 
and brokerage houses, and contracting busi- 
nesses. 


Child Labour 


Two southern States, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, this year joined the States 
which have fixed 16 years as the basic mini- 
mum age for employment. With such legis- 
lation already in existence in Connecticut, 
Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Wisconsin, this en- 
lightened standard now protects children in 
10 States. 

Four States—Kansas, Kentucky, Nevada, 
and New Mexico—tratified the proposed child- 
labour amendment to the Federal constitution. 
Twenty-eight States have now approved this 
amendment and only eight more States are 
needed to secure its adoption. 


Minimum Wages 


Consideration of State minimum-wage legis- 
lation received an impetus from the Supreme 
Court’s favourable decision on the Washington 
minimum-wage law for women and children. 
Arizona, which was one of the States whose 
earlier law was invalidated by the Supreme 
Court, called a special session of its legislature 


and enacted a new minimum wage law, Nevada, 


Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania adopted mini- 
mum-wage laws for the first time during 1937. 
New York and Massachusetts re-enacted with 
some modifications their former laws relating 
to minimum wages for women and children, 
and Colorado, Connecticut, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin strengthened their existing laws. 


The Oklahoma minimum-wage law, which 
was enacted during the recent session of its 
legislature, is closely modeled after the Wash- 
ington statute. But by applying the terms of 
the act to men as well as to women and chil- 
dren it goes further than any other State 
minimum-wage law. The Nevada statute sets 
as the standard minimum wage $3 for an 8- 
hour day, or $18 for a week of 6 days. 
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The other minimum-wage laws passed this 
year provide for the establishment of wage 
boards in each industry in which a substantial 
number of women and minors are found to be 
receiving oppressive wages. The wage boards 
may recommend minimum-wage rates and 
other necessary administrative regulations. 
Orders are first enforced by the publication of 
the names of those employers who are not 
paying the wages recommended by the wage 
board. After a preliminary period the mini- 
mum-wage order may be made mandatory by 
the State labour department. In Arizona mini- 
mum-wage orders automatically become man- 
_ datory after 3 months, provided no appeal has 
been made from the wage standards which 
have been established. In Washington the 
orders of the minimum-wage board are man- 
datory at the outset. In Massachusetts, New 
York, and Pennsylvania any worker who has 
been paid less than the legal minimum wage 
may assign his claim for back wages to the 
labour department, which-is authorized to col- 
lect it for him. The legislation in this field 
during 1937 brings the number of States having 
minimum-wage laws for women to 22, exclusive 
of the District of Columbia, whose former 
minimum-wage law again became effective 
after the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
Washington minimum-wage case. 


Social Security 


Unemployment-compensation laws have now 
been enacted for all the States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii. Payment of benefits will start in 
most States after January 1, 1939. Wisconsin, 
however, which passed its unemployment-com- 
pensation law in 1932 (Lasour GazeTrr, March, 
1932, page 323, April, 1932, page 379, September, 
1937, page 952), started paying benefits last 
year. About half of the unemployment-com- 
pensation laws will be administered under the 
State labor departments. In the other States 
separate agencies have been set up to ad- 
minister the provisions of the State unemploy- 
ment law. 


By June 30, 1937, all but four States— 
Kansas, Nevada, South Carolina, and Virginia 
—had enacted plans for old-age benefits which 
met the approval of the Social Security Board. 
Similarly, 32 States and the District of 
Columbia had enacted legislation providing 
aid for the needy blind, and 34 States and 
the District of Columbia had adopted plans 
for aid to dependent children which were 
approved by the Social Security Board. 


Labour Relations Acts 


State labour relations acts, intended to 
supplement the National Labor Relations 
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Act, were enacted in Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
These laws create boards or commissions 
which are empowered to forbid certain defined 
unfair labour practices, and to hold elections 
and certify the proper representatives for 
collective-bargaining purposes when contro- 
versies arise between various employee groups. 


The unfair labour practices which are 
prohibited vary among the States. The New 
York act, for instance, goes into considerable 
detail and prohibits employers from engaging 
in labour espionage and surveillance, black- 
listing, and initiating, participating in, or 
financially supporting employee organizations. 
Employers are also forbidden to require 
employees to sign anti-union contracts, to 
encourage membership in company unions, 
or to discourage membership in labour organ- 
izations by discriminating in regard to hire 
or tenure or terms of employment. They are 
also forbidden to discharge or discriminate 
against any employee for testimony or com- 
plaints filed under the act, or to refuse to 
bargain collectively with duly elected repre- 
sentatives of workers. Finally, an employer 
is enjoined from doing other acts which inter- 
fere with, restrict, or coerce employees in the 
exercise of their legal rights. 


Pennsylvania and New York have supple- 
mented their labour relations acts by mediation 
statutes in order to provide more adequate 
machinery for the prompt adjustment of 
industrial disputes, and Wisconsin has empow- 
ered its labour relations board to mediate and 
conciliate labour disputes wherever possible. 
Wisconsin has also provided some novel con- 
ference machinery whereby it is hoped that 
sources of friction ean be eliminated by the 
joint action of employers and workers. The 
labour relations board is to appoint annually 
a committee representative of bona fide labour 
organizations in the State and a committee of 
representative employers. Complaints con- 
cerning abuses or unfair practices by either 
side—except complaints involving practices 
prohibited by the act itselfi—may be referred 
to these committees for either separate or 
joint investigation. 

Although a number of bills aimed at restrict- 
ing union activities were introduced this year, 
the only ones that passed were brief enact- 
ments aimed at sitdown strikes in Vermont 
and Tennessee. In Massachusetts, occupation 
of the premises to force settlement of a labour 
dispute is declared an unfair labour practice 
in the State labour relations act. 


Industrial Homework 


Illinois, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
this year adopted laws enabling their labour 
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departments to make more drastic regulations 
governing the manufacture of goods and 
employment of individuals engaged in indus- 
trial homework. In Texas the authority to 
regulate industrial homework was placed in 
the hands of the State department of health. 
Most of the State laws prohibit outright the 
manufacture or processing of certain kinds of 
articles in homes. Homework by children 
under a certain age (which varies from 14 to 
16 years) is forbidden. The Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania laws, like those previously 
adopted in New York, Connecticut, and Rhode 
Island, also empower the labour department 
to prohibit the giving out of homework in 
industries where the continuance of this type 
of work may injure the health or welfare of 
the homeworkers or undercut standards estab- 
lished by law or agreement for factory workers. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Increases in compensation benefits for 
industrial injuries will be obtained by workers 
in a number of States as a result of laws 
adopted this year, notably in Georgia, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and South Carolina. More extended medical 
care for injured workers has been authorized 
in Georgia, Kentucky, Indiana, Iowa, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyom- 
ing. Compensation will be paid for certain 


Consumers’ Co-operatives in Alberta 


At the annual conference of the Co-opera- 
tive Societies, called under the auspices of 
the Alberta Section of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada, and reported in “ The 
Canadian Co-operator,’ Mr. A. H. Christen- 
sen, Supervisor of Co-operative Activities in 
the Alberta Department of Trade and Indus- 
try, stated that “Consumers’ Co-operatives 
were gradually gaining ground’ in Alberta, the 
forty-one reporting associations showing total 
sales of $1,309,726; assets of $635,677; and 
current liabilities of $150,509. The paid-up 
capital was $207,086, reserves and surpluses, 
apart from depreciations and bad debt allow- 
ances, $277,646.” Referring to consumer co- 
operatives in dried out areas he said that these 
organizations were “holding good reserves and 
maintaining their positions.” 

A resolution adopted at the conference in 
referring to consumers’ co-operation recom- 
mends “that the Alberta Co-operative Whole- 
sale Association, together with the Alberta 
Co-operative Supervisor, contact all co-opera- 
tive associations in the province with the 
objective of securing as much co-operative 
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enumerated occupational diseases in Delaware, 
Indiana, Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Wash- 
ington. Twenty-one States and the District 
of Columbia now compensate workers for 
certain occupational diseases arising out of 
industrial employment, but only 8 of these 
States and the District of Columbia compen- 
sate workers exposed to all kinds of occupa- 
tional diseases. 


Payment of Wages 


Laws relating to the time and medium of 
wage payment, the use of scrip, wage assign- 
ments, and settlement of claims for unpaid 
wages were enacted in 22 States. Labour 
commissioners in Illinois, New Mexico, New 
York, and Utah have been authorized to 
accept assignments of wage claims and to 
collect unpaid wages for claimants through 
suit in the civil courts. 

Provisions governing pay days, payment 
of workers who are discharged or who quit, 
and payment of employees who are on strike 
or who are locked out, have also been clarified 
and strengthened in at least a dozen States. 
Still more important, the enforcement of these 
regulations has been definitely lodged in 
the labour department in the case of Illinois, 
New Mexico, South Carolina, and Utah. This 
means that thousands of wage earners can now 
obtain the aid of their State department of 
labour in securing the wages owed them. 


purchasing volume as possible, and that this 
effort. be carried out under the auspices of 
the Alberta Co-operative Wholesale Asso- 
ciation.” 

Another resolution adopted stated “Whereas 
many of the efforts made in recent years to 
organize the consumers of Alberta have been 
developed independently, and have had little 
or no relation to each other, and whereas some 
of the co-operative organizations thus estab- 
lished have become competitive with each 
other in certain commodities and areas, and 
whereas this is detrimental to, and subversive 
of, the aims of the co-operative movement, be 
it resolved that every effort be made to co- 
ordinate the co-operative buying associations 
of the Province with the end in view of main- 
taining one central wholesale, and one edu- 
cational unit, for the whole co-operative move- 
ment in Alberta.” 


Hon. Ivan Schultz, Manitoba Minister of 
Education, has announced that the federal- 
provincial youth training project in Manitoba 
will be directed by a commission headed by 
Dr. H. C. Etter, provincial superintendent of 
education. 
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TRADES UNION CONGRESS OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Sixty-ninth Annual Trades Union Congress 


HE sixty-ninth annual Trades Union Con- 
gress was held at Norwich, England, from 
September 6 to 10, with Mr. E. Bevin presid- 
ing. In all, 623 delegates were appointed to 
attend the Congress representing 169 affiliated 
organizations with a membership of approxi- 
mately 4,009,000, an increase of 394,096 com- 
pared with that of a year ago. Membership 
increases were registered in nearly all the 
principal groups of organizations; the textile 
group however showed a decline of over 2 
per cent. The following paragraphs are taken 
from the report of the convention appearing 
in the current issue of the British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. 

In his opening address, the President, Mr. 
B®. Bevin, referred to the revival of member- 
ship in the trade union movement, but urged 
the need for further organization, particularly 
among clerical and administrative workers 
and among women employed in industry. 
He welcomed the extension of trade union 
association with the medical, scientific, and 
technical professions, and referred to a 
decision of the General Council to establish 
a scientific advisory council, whose purpose 
would be to enable the Congress and its 
constituent unions to secure the help and 
advice of leading scientists in a systematic 
and regular way. On the subject of industrial 
legislation he said that the new Factories Act 
could be made effective only by vigorous 
administration and by the vigilance of the 
trade unions, and claimed that a new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and legislation 
providing for holidays with pay, were also 
required. As regards statutory regulation of 
wages and conditions of employment, he 
urged that careful consideration was necessary ; 
in some industries State regulation was 
essential, but in others only the legalizing of 
voluntary agreements should be accepted. 
He referred to the work of the International 
Labour Organization, and appealed for a 
review of the Government’s attitude towards 
the Organization. As regards Jabour matters 
overseas, he urged that a strong trade union 
movement in India was more than ever neces- 
sary, and advocated an investigation into 
labour conditions in the Colonies. With 
regard to trade and employment, he advocated 
that preparations should be put in hand 
forthwith to meet the decline which might 
take place on the completion of the re-arma- 
ment program. 

The Congress then proceeded to consider 
the General Council’s Report, taking in 
connection therewith a number of resolutions 


prepared by the General Council or proposed 
by affiliated unions. The first resolution asked 
for protective legislation for young workers, 
including the raising of the school-leaving age 
to 16, with an adequate maintenance allowance, 
a 40-hour week (to include time for educa- 
tion), the abolition of overtime for all workers 
under 18, and the provision of adequate 
facilities for technical training. This resolu- 
tion was adopted. 


A resolution was passed by the Congress 
welcoming the Minister of Labour’s statements 
advocating the extension of voluntary collec- 
tive agreements in the distributive trades, and 
approving his action in bringing together 
representatives of employers and of work- 
people in those trades for the purpose of 
discussing the regulation of wages and working 
conditions. It also urged workers in those 
trades to join the appropriate trade union, in 
order that such collective agreements might 
be secured and maintained. 


A resolution was adopted criticizing the 
Government for its failure to give legislative 
effect to many of the important conventions 
adopted by the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. It called upon the Government to 
ratify the 40-hour week convention of the 
International Labour Organization, and 
instructed the General Council to make every 
effort to secure a 40-hour week without reduc- 
tion in wages, and to support trade unions in 
their endeavours to secure a shorter working 
week. A resolution was also passed urging 
the Government to give legislative effect to 
the International Labour Organization’s 
conventions on holidays with pay, and pledg- 
ing support to the General Council in their 
continued efforts to that end. 


Approval was given to a contributory 
pensions scheme prepared by the National 
Council of Labour, proposing weekly pensions 
of £1 (for single persons) and £1 15s. (for 
married couples) for persons of 65 years of 
age, qualified under the Old Age Pensions 
Acts, conditionally upon their retirement from 
gainful employment. The scheme also pro- 
posed that unemployed persons, aged 60-65, 
upon being certified by the Unemployment 
Assistance Board as unlikely to regain normal 
employment, should receive pensions at these 
increased rates, and that children’s allowances 
should be increased. A resolution was also 
adopted urging that the salary limit for non- 
manual workers under the National Health 
and Unemployment Insurance Acts should be 
raised to £500 a year. 
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A statement prepared by the National 
Council of Labour on International Policy and 
Defence reviewing the international situation 
was adopted by a large majority. The state- 
ment expressed the view that war can be pre- 
vented, the arms race stopped, and the League 
of Nations made strong again, provided “that 
a British Government soon comes to power 
basing its policy on the declarations of the 
British labour movement.” 
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Other resolutions that were passed dealt 
with the situation in Spain and in China; the 
extension of the hours limitation for young 
persons, contained in the Shops Act, 1934, to 
adult workers; the proposals of H.M. Govern- 
ment regarding the distribution of electricity; 
malnutrition and physical development; em- 
ployment in cinemas; and conditions in the 
British film industry. 





SESSIONS OF BRITISH COMMITTEE ON HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 


HE Minister of Labour (Great Britain) 

announced, in the House of Commons, on 
.March 25, the appointment of a committee 
“to investigate the extent to which holidays 
with pay are given to employed workers and 
the possibility of extending the provision of 
such holidays by statutory enactment or 
otherwise and to make recommendations.” 

Since its appointment, the Committee has 
invited evidence (in writing) from all persons 
and bodies interested in the subject. There 
has been received to date the published 
minutes of evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee at its sittings on April 27, June 8, 
and June 15. 

The memorandum of evidence submitted 
by the Ministry of Labour at the sitting of 
April 27, reviewed the development of the 
movement for annual holidays with pay in 
Great Britain, the position in foreign countries, 
and the action taken by the International 
Labour Office. 

Dealing with the situation in Great Britain, 
it was pointed cut in the Muinistry’s memo- 
randum, that before the war, wage-earners 
were not, as a rule, paid wages for holidays. 
Although the Factory and Workshop Act of 
1901 provided that holidays amounting to six 
days per annum must be granted to factory 
workers under eighteen, yet payment of wages 
for these holidays was not stipulated. 

It was indicated, however, that while the 
foregoing was true for industry generally, 
nevertheless in the railway service and public 
utility and municipal services and the news- 
paper printing industry, it was the practice 
for the majority of wage earners to be granted 
annual holidays with pay, ranging from three 
to twelve days per annum. 

Immediately after the war, the practice of 
granting holidays with pay spread to a 
considerable number of other industries, until 
in August, 1920, there were approximately 
sixty general and district collective agreements 
(known to the Department) between employ- 
erg and workpeople in which provision was 
‘made for payment of wages during annual 
holidays. 


_ individual 


In the next few years, according to the 
Ministry’s memorandum of evidence the. 
number of district agreements continued to 
increase, and by December, 1922, one hundred 
were known to the Department. At March, 
1925, it was estimated that agreements then 
in force covered approximately 14 million 
manual wage earners. Since the beginning 
of 1925, there has been a relatively small 
increase in the number of new agreements, 
and the Ministry lists some of the more 
important of these. é 

It was explained in the Ministry’s submis- 
sion of evidence that the increase since 1926 
in the number of agreements providing for 
holidays with pay has been offset to some - 
extent by the lapsing or termination of certain 
agreements in which the provision for granting 
holidays formed only a part of a clause dealing 
with other conditions of employment. In 
such cases it is not known to what extent 
employers have continued to 
observe the arrangements as to holidays made 
by the former agreement. 

At the present time it is estimated that 
the number of workpeople covered by the 
operative agreement is between 13 and 1 
million. In comparing this estimate with that 
for 1925, it was further explained that not 
only have some agreements been terminated 
but that in the railway service (which is the 
largest industry in which such provisions exist) 
there has been a considerable decline in the 


number of persons employed. 


On the seocnd day’s sitting (June 8) there 
was submitted the memorandum of evidence 
by the Trades Union Congress. The evidence 
on behalf of the Congress was presented by 
Sir Walter Citrine, K.B.E., (General Secretary 
of the Congress General Council). He was 
accompanied by Mr. H. Berry (Amalgamated 
Engineering Union), Mr. W. Holmes (National 
Union of Agricultural Workers), Mr. W. 
Lawther (Mineworkers’ Federation of Great 
Britain), and Mr. G. Woodcock (Congress 
Headquarters). 

At this sitting, also, there was heard the 
evidence of Mr. A. S. Comyns Carr, K.C., in 
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regard to a contributory scheme for the 
payment of holidays in connection with 
unemployment insurance. 

At the third meeting (June 15) evidence 
was presented by the Co-operative Union 
Limited, and the Parliamentary Committee 


of the Co-operative Congress as well as on 
behalf of the National Federation of Meat 
Traders’ Associations, the Theatre Managers 
Association and the Entertainments Protective 
Association. 


INSTRUCTIONAL COURSES FOR UNEMPLOYED YOUTH IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 


U NDER the provisions of the Unemploy- 
ment Act, 1934, courses of instruction for 
unemployed boys and girls were made one of 
the statutory duties of Local Educational 
| Authorities for Higher Education in England 
and Wales, and of Education Authorities in 
Scotland. 

As pointed cut in the September issue of 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette (Great Britain) 
this scheme has been in operation in its 
present form since the autumn of 1934. In 
May, 1936, the Minister of Labour invited 
the National Advisory Council for Juvenile 
‘Employment (England and Wales) and the 
corresponding Council in Scotland to review 
the operation of the scheme generally, and 
also to express their views upon certain points 
of difficulty which had emerged in its admin- 
istration. The reports of these two advisory 
councils on the points submitted to them have 
now been published. 

These reports are summarized in the Ministry 
of Labour Gazette from which the following 
information is extracted. 


The report of the Council for England and 
Wales discusses the difficulties experienced by 
Authorities in establishing centres and classes 
under the 1934 Act. These were chiefly (a) 
the difficulty of making the assessment of the 
immediate employment position and the future 
trend of employment, without which Authori- 
ties could not determine the accommodation 
required, and (b) the difficulty of securing 
premises of the standard which was required 
with the passing of the 1934 Act,- particularly 
in certain built-up areas, mountainous dis- 
tricts, and areas undermined by coal work- 
ings, where a high proportion of the total 
juvenile unemployment is located. 

The Council examine, and in some cases 
make recommendations on, certain points of 
administration, such as the hours of atten- 
dance, opening and closing criteria, staff. ratio, 
curriculum, premises and equipment. They 
recommend that the rule as to travelling ex- 
penses should be altered, so that return fares 
should be paid for boys and girls residing 
three miles or more from a course, and single 
fares for those residing between two and three 
miles from a course. 


The Council recommend that Local Educa- 
tion Authorities should be encouraged to take 
full advantage of their powers to provide medi- 
cal and dental treatment for the boys and girls 
in attendance at Courses of Instruction. This 
service should be so administered as to make 
treatment readily available for all juveniles 
who are in need of it. 

In the report of the Scottish National Ad- 
visory Council attention was drawn to the 
difficulties which Authorities have experienced 
in estimating the number of boys and girls for 
whom accommodation should be provided, and 
in providing suitable premises. They also 
examine the various points of administration 
considered by the Council for England and 
Wales. On the subject of travelling expenses 
they suggest that return fares should be paid 
to juveniles residing more than two miles from 
a course.* 

With regard to medical services, they point 
out that medical treatment cannot be pro- 
vided for juveniles attending authorized 
courses in Scotland under the present law. 
They recommend that legislation should be 
introduced to enable medical services to be 
provided in Junior Instruction Centres in Scot- 
land, of the same nature and extent as those 
which may now be provided in the centres 
in England and Wales. 

There is appended to the Report of each 
Council an interim Report on the provision 
of meals in Junior Instruction Centres. 

The English Council reach the conclusion 
that a certain number of juveniles attending 
centres are under-nourished, and cannot derive 
full advantage from instruction without sup- 
plementary nourishment. The Council suggest 
certain modifications in the procedure for the 
supply of milk as medical treatment, and go 
on to recommend that, in view of the fact 
that it is the function of the centres to main- 
tain and improve employability, and that a 





*The Minister of Labour has now informed Edu- 
cation Authorities in Scotland that, though he is 
unable to adopt this recommendation in full, he is 
prepared to modify the present rules so that return 
fares may be paid for those juveniles who reside three 
miles or more from a course, and that the cost of the 
single journey may be paid for those residing between 
two and three miles from a course. 
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large proportion of the instruction is devoted 
to manual work and physical training, milk 
and biscuits should be provided for all juveniles 
attending centres as a normal accompaniment 
of their physical education. 

The Council are also of the opinion that 
there are some juveniles attending centres for 
whom milk is not enough, and for whom meals 
are desirable if they are to profit fully from 
instruction. 

The Council for Scotland reach the con- 
clusion that a certain number of juveniles 
attending centres are under-nourished, and 
make similar recommendations regarding the 


provision of meals and of free milk and bis- 
cuits for juvenile attending centres. 


In answer to a question put to him in the 
House of Commons on 27th July, 1937, asking 
whether he had considered the Report of the 
National Advisory Council for Juvenile Em- 
ployment (England and Wales) on the provi- 
sion of meals for juveniles in attendance at 
Junior Instruction Centres, the Minister of 
Labour stated that he had decided to adopt 
these recommendations, and that he proposed 
to take the necessary steps to give legislative 
effect to them at the earliest opportunity. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Australia and International Labour 
Conventions 


In the course of the debate in the Senate of 
the Commonwealth of Australia on the reports 
of the Australian delegates to the Twenty-first 
and Twenty-second (1936) Sessions of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference, the Minister 
for External Affairs, on June 29, 1937, referred 
to the attitude of the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment towards the Conventions adopted by 
these Sessions and also to the ratification by 
Australia of International Labour Conven- 
tions in general. 


The Minister stated that in answer to the 
consultation of the States on the question of 
what Conventions they were willing that the 
Commonwealth should ratify, replies had 
already been received from Victoria, Western 
Australia and Tasmania. If the replies re- 
ceived from the other States were equally 
satisfactory, the Commonwealth should be 
able to proceed with the ratification of at 
least ten or twelve Conventions. The ques- 
tion of securing the co-operation of the States 
where necessary with a view to ratification 
would be vigorously pursued. 


The Maritime Conventions—He pointed out 
that the Navigation Act was in advance of the 
provisions laid down in the Shipowners’ Liabil- 
ity (Sick and Injured Seamen) Convention, 
1936 (No. 55). The Commonwealth Seamen’s 
Compensation Act moreover made provision 
for compensation in the case of long illness, 
total or partial incapacity, or death. 


The Seamen’s Welfare in Ports Recommen- 
dation, 1936 (No. 48), which fell mainly within 
the jurisdiction of the States, had been referred 
to them for consideration and advice. The 
Commonwealth Government would endeavour 
to obtain the co-operation of the States in the 
application of the principles of this Recom- 
mendation, which it regarded as very desirable 
in the general interests of the seamen. 


In the Commonwealth House of Represen- 
tatives, on June 30, 1937, the Minister repre- 
senting the Minister for External Affairs 
stated, in reply to a question, that in the case 
of all the Conventions adopted by the Mari- 
time Sessions of the Conference in 1936, with 
the exception of the Hours of Work and 
Manning (Sea) Convention, 1936 (No. 57), on 
which no action by the States was needed, it 
was necessary for full compliance with their 
provisions to obtain the co-operation of the 
States in relation to intra-State trade. The 
Conventions had been referred to the States for 
consideration of the question of giving effect 
to the provisions of them, and the question of 
the amendment of the Commonwealth Navi- 
gation Act so as to comply fully with the 
provisions so far as the Commonwealth was 
concerned was receiving attention. 


The Economic Situation 


A warning that the rapid rise in the prices 
of raw materials, whilst contributing to the 
prosperity of the main producing countries, 
“holds out the possibility of a dangerous re- 
action at a later stage,” is sounded by the 
International Labour Office. Year-Book for 
1936-37, which has just been published. 


“Judged by the general standards of eco- 
nomic activity,” says the Year-Book, “1936 
was a year of great improvement. Throughout 
the world production was on a higher level, 
both quantitatively and from the point of view 
of profitability. Countries which as late as 
1935 were still in the trough of the depression 
finally succeeded in emerging, at least to some 
extent, into a phase of increasing activity. 

“General indices of production are, however, 
searcely an adequate criterion of prosperity. In 
the first place, the phenomenon of chronic mass 
unemployment has not completely disappeared. 
Not only is the volume of total unemployment 
some 25-50 per cent above the 1929 level, but 
in certain countries there are clearly defined 
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groups which have remained untouched by the 
general improvement. 

“The fact that. the general quantum of inter- 
national trade remained some 15 per cent below 
the 1929 level furnishes a partial explanation 
of this failure. Certain of the recovery features, 
moreover, are double-edged. The rapid rise in 
the prices of raw materials, whilst contributing 
to the prosperity of the main producing coun- 
tries, is already threatening manufacturing 
countries with an unwelcome rise in industrial 
costs and holds out the possibility of a dangerous 
reaction at a later stage. 

“Furthermore, the favourable picture of re- 
covery as a whole is modified to no small extent. 
by the fact that national economies have, in a 
varying degree, come to be dependent on policies 
of hurried rearmament. This dependence, itis 
true, is of decisive importance in but two. or 
three countries; elsewhere the influence of re- 
armament is less dominating. 
remains that expansion is unhealthy to the 
extent that it is based on the special demand 
created by abnormal defence measures.” 

Discussing the rise in prices, the Year-Book 
points out that while the prices of foodstuffs 
are still mainly below the 1929 level, those of 
industrial raw materials have to some extent 
recovered their former position. 

“ The prices of non-ferrous metals and of 
rubber,” it says, “ have, indeed, risen even more 
sharply during the first quarter of 1937. In 
general, the tendency to reduce the gap between 
industrial and agrarian prices, already noted 
in 1935, continued during 1936.” 

The Sccial Implications of Recovery 


Reviewing “ The Social Implications of Re- 


Steam Railways in 1936 


The preliminary report on steam railways 
in Canada for 1986 recently issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
gross revenues of all Canadian railways 
for 1936 amounted to $334,768,557 as compared 
with $310,107,155 for 1935, an increase of 
$24,661,402, or 8 per cent. This was the third 
year to show an increase since 1933 when the 
low point was reached. Operating expenses 
also increased from $263,942,899 in 1935 to 
$283, 345,968, or by $19,403,069, or 7°4 per cent. 
This increased net operating revenues from 
$46,164,256 to $51,422,588. Railway taxes were 
raised from $8,843,006 to $9,572,616. Interest 
on funded and unfunded debt was reduced 
from $116,789,749 to $112,204,370. This 
includes interest on Government advances to 
the Canadian National railways and the 
financing of deficits since 1932 has stopped 
the yearly additions to debt and interest due 
to deficits. The net corporate income of all 
railways carried to the profit and loss account 
was a debit of $79,626,219 as against a debit 
of $84,827,858 in 1935. This included $36,428 - 
873 interest on Government advances to the 
Canadian National system in 1936. 


But the fact 


covery,” the 1936-37 edition of the Internationa] 
Labour Office Year-Book, says that economic 
well-being probably reached a higher level in 
1936 than in any of the five preceding years. 


Although admitting that no all-inclusive in- 
dex can be cited, the Year-Book explains:— 

“That recovery in various countries has been 
found to coincide with a change from a. policy 
of active or passive deflation to a policy of 
monetary management and the application of 
some form of expansionist technique is one of 
the most suggestive social-economic develop- 
ments of recent times. It is a fact of vital 
interest both to employers and to workers. It 
has shown the employer that the state and the 
banking system together can take measures to 
increase, decrease or maintain the total volume 
of effective demand; and that when goods in 
general throughout the world cannot find markets 
at remunerative prices, the situation is not 
entirely one beyond human control. It has 
shown the worker that the total volume of em- 
ployment depends to a great extent on the 
monetary and financial policy followed. 

“This does not mean that the difficulties of 
particular industries and of particular areas 
can invariably be dealt with by monetary 
measures. Nor does it mean that every country 
is master of its own economic destiny. But the 
lessons of the period 1929-1936 give good reason 
to believe that suitable monetary and financial 
management in the various countries, provided 
it is internatiomally co-ordinated, can help to 
prevent depressions of the depth, severity, and 
duration of that attr which the world has 
just passed. : 


The number of employees increased from 
127,526 for 1935 to 132,781, or by 4-1 per cent, 
and the total pay-roll was increased from 
$172,956,217 to $182,638,364, or by $9,682,157, 
or 5°6 per cent. The report also shows the 
average earnings per day or per hour by 
occupations and classes of employees. The 
general average of hourly compensation was 
56 cents as compared with 55-7 in 1935. For 
workers on maintenance of way and structures 
the average per hour was 41-4 cents; mainten- 
ance of equipment, 59 cents; for transporta- 
tion (engine, train, telegraph and_ station 
service) 71-7 cents. 

The number of passengers killed in train 
accidents was reduced from 10 in 1935 to six, 
but the number injured was increased from 
432 to 657. During the year 83 employees 
were killed, including 47 trainmen and 22 
trackmen, and 1,293 were injured. The num- 
ber of trainmen killed increased by 114 per 
cent and the number of trackmen killed by 
145 per cent. Other persons killed in train 
accidents amounted to 278, including 119 at 
railway crossings and 104 at other places on 
the track. The highway crossing accidents 
included 105 motorists killed and 266 injured. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN AUGUST, 1937 


ng following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting on September 1 was 10,336, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,174,041 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada. showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
August was 1,835, having an aggrefiate mem- 
bership of 201,458 persons, 7:6 per cent of 


whom were without employment on September 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
valling in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1937, as 
Reported by Employers 


The firms furnishing monthly returns on 
employment to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics reported at the beginning of Septem- 
ber further substantial improvement in the 
situation, the upward movement extending 
to all five economic areas and to most of the 
industrial groups. Statements were received 
from 10,336 employers with an aggregate 
payroll of 1,174,041 persons, or 30,581 more 
than at- August 1; this increase was larger than 
that recorded at September 1 in any other 
year of the record. Reflecting this gain, the 
crude index (average 1926=100) rose from 
120-0 in the preceding month to 123°2 at 
September 1, 1937, when it was higher than 
at that date in any other year for which data 
are available, except 1929. ; 


According to the experience of the years 
since 1920, the average change between August 
1 and September 1 is very slight, increases in 
a number of these years just about offsetting 
declines in the remainder. The marked 
advance at the latest date therefore resulted 
in a gain in the seasonally-corrected index, 
which rése from 114:9 at August 1 to 118-1 
at the beginning of September, 1937. 

The following are the 
for September 1 in the 
the record: 1937, 123-2; 
102-7; 1984, 98-8; 1938, 
1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 
119-1, ©1927-1111: 0+..1926, 106-2: 1925 5-978 
1924, 94-2; 1923, 101-2; 1922, 94-8, and 1921, 
89-8. 


unadjusted indexes 
seventeen years of 
1936, 107-1; . 1935, 
88-5; 1932, 86-0; 


An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows expansion in manufacturing, in which 
employment has declined in seven and 
increased in nine of the previous Septembers 
for which statistics are available, the average 
change being a very slight falling-off. The 
advance at the beginning of September in the 
present year compares favourably with this 
average reduction, and was larger than that 
recorded at September 1 in any other of the 
years in which the trend has been upward. 
The greatest gains in manufacturing at the 
date under review occurred in food and in 
textile factories, while there were moderate, 
seasonal losses in iron and steel plants. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and _ services showed heightened 
activity. On the other hand, employment in 
trade was quieter. 

The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 1936, had numbered 9,967 and their 
employees had aggregated 1,014,532, which 
was an increase of 14,562 over their August 1, 
1986, payrolls. The improvement then had 
also been fairly general, there having been 
gains in each of the five economic areas and 
in most of the main industrial divisions, 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces except New Bruns- 
wick showed considerable gains, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being most pronounced. 
The situation generally in each of the five 
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economic areas was more favourable than at 
the beginning of September of last year, or of 
any other year of the record except 1929; 
indeed, in the Maritime Provinces and Quebec, 
the index numbers also exceeded those for 
September 1, 1929. 

Maritime Provinces—Employment in the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit showed expan- 
sion at September 1; the advance, though 
not large, is especially interesting because it 
is contrary to the usual seasonal trend at this 
time of year, the experience of the years since 
1920 showing, on the average, a decline 
between August 1 and September 1. Most of 
the gain at the date under review took place 


Relative 


Provinces Weight 
Prince Edward Island.. 1-7 
Nova Scotia.. ALIORR 52-5 
New Brunswick.. 45-8 

Maritimes.. .. 100-0 
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in manufacturing and coal-mining, while 
curtailment was recorded in construction and 
maintenance, mainly of highways and roads. 
Statistics were received from 71& firms in the 
Maritime Provinces, whose staffs aggregated 
97,762 workers at September 1,.1937, compared 
with 97,043 in the preceding month. A rather 
smaller increase had been recorded at the 
beginning of September of last year, when the 
701 employers furnishing data had reported 
82,130 persons on their payrolls; the index 
then was many points lower than at the 
latest date, when it stood at 135-4. The 
following shows indexes for each of the 
Maritimes in the last four months :— 


Index Numbers (1926=100) 


Sept. 1, Aug. 1, July 1, June 1, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
87-9 85-2 79-7 82-0 
133-5 131-5 138-3 124-3 
140:5 140-8 136:1 121-4 
135°4 134-3 135-8 122-0 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1934 1935 
Quebec—Increased employment was noted 
in Quebec, mainly in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, construction and maintenance and 
services; within the first-named, the textile, 
vegetable food, leather, pulp and_ paper, 
electric current, iron and steel, non-ferrous 
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1936 1937 

metal and some other groups showed improve- 
ment. The working force of the 2,468 
employers co-operating in Quebec stood at 
346,778 persons, as against 336,505 at August 
1. This gain considerably exceeded the 
average increase indicated at September 1 in 
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the years, 1921-1936. An advance on a 
smaller scale had been registered at the 
beginning of September, 1985, and employ- 
ment then was generally in lesser volume, the 
index standing at 103-0, as compared with 
124-5 at the latest date. Statements for 
September 1 of last year had been tabulated 
from 2,353 establishments employing 2853430 
workers, compared with 280,865 in the preced- 
ing month. 


Ontario—In this province, 4,581 firms 
reported considerable increases in personnel, 
enlarging their staffs from 475,903 at the first 
of August, to 486,959 at September 1. Less 
pronounced improvement had been noted at 
the same date last year, when the index, at 
108-1, was many points lower than at the 
latest date, viz., 125-0. Manufacturing 
recorded a substantial increase; there were 
large seasonal increases over August 1, 1937, 
in the vegetable food and textile divisions, 
together with smaller gains in leather, pulp 
and paper, chemical, rubber, non-ferrous 
metal, electrical apparatus, tobacco and 
beverage and some other groups, while there 
were small declines in lumber and consider- 
able losses in iron and steel factories, where 
they were seasonal in character. Among the 
non-manufacturing industries, logging, com- 
munications, transportation, cunstruction and 
services reported heightened activity, while 
trading establishments showed reductions in 
personnel. 


The 4,406 employers co-operating at the 
same date in 1936 had employed 418,296 
persons, as compared with 414,473 at August 1 
of last year. 


Prairie Provinces—-A further important 
advance was indicated on the whole in indus- 
trial employment in the Prairie Provinces at 
the beginning of September; the index was 
two points higher than at September 1, 1936, 
when a rather smaller increase had been 
recorded by the firms making returns. Data 
were tabulated for the date under review from 
1,473 employers of 139,494 workers, as com- 
pared with 134,664 in the preceding month. 
Mining, transportation and construction and 
maintenance afforded heightened employment, 
the gains in the last-named being most exten- 
sive; manufacturing showed little general 
change, while retail trade was siacker. The 
following shows index numbers for each of 


the Prairie Provinces in the last four 
months :— 

: Relative 

Provinces Weight 
Manitoba.. .. 44-0 
Saskatchewan. . 24-3 
Alberta. . 31-7 
Prairies.. 100-0 


For September 1, 1936, 1,447 firms had 
reported 136,342 employees, or 4,524 more 
than in the preceding month. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed a marked increase at Sep- 
tember 1. A decidedly smaller advance had 
been indicated at the same daie of last year, 
when the index, at 109-3, was considerably 
lower than at the latest date, (viz., 121-2). 
Manufacturing, on the whole, was much 
brisker than at August 1, 1937, the improve- 
ment occurring largely in lumber, animal 
and vegetable food and metal-using factories. 
Logging, mining and _ transportation also 
showed heightened activity, while highway 
and railway construction released some 
workers. The personnel of the 1,099 firms 
furnishing data rose from 99,345 persons in 
the preceding month, to 102,048 at the 
beginning of September. At the same date 
last year, 1,057 employers had made returns, 
showing an aggregate working force of 92,334. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Que- 
bee City, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Win- 
nipeg and Vancouver, while curtailment was 
noted in Windsor. The situation in each of 
these centres was more favourable than at 
September 1 in any of the last few years. 


Monitreal—Employment in Montreal in- 
creased at the beginning of September, 3,654 
persons having been added since August 1 
to the paylists of the 1,415 co-operating 
firms, who employed 161,838. Considerable 
improvement was noted in manufacturing, par- 
ticularly in textiles, but food, rubber, elec- 
trical apparatus, iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal factories were also busier. In 
addition, construction and services showed 
heightened activity. In trade there was little 
general change, while transportation was 
quieter. A smaller advance had occurred at 
September 1, 1936, when data were received 
from 1,355 employers of 141,569 men and 


women; the index was then over thirteen 
points lower. 
Quebec—An increase was registered in 


Quebec, according to 178 establishments hav- 
ing 14,686 workers, as compared with 14,503 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing, 
especially of leather products, transportation 


Index Numbers (1926=100) 





Sept: la) Aug. 1, July 1,.. June 1, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 
100:2 99-0 100-3 97-4 
128:°3 118-8 110-2 103-9 
111-0 107-1 105-7 99-4 
109-4 105-6 104-0 99-3 
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and services were rather more active, but 
construction and trade showed a slight falling- 
off. Employment was brisker than at the 
beginning of September of a year ago, when 
an advance had also been indicated by the 
173 concerns making returns, whose payrolls 
had aggregated 13,064. 


Toronto—Manufacturing showed substantial 
improvement, chiefly in the leather, vege- 
table food, pulp and paper, textile, chemical, 
electrical apparatus and metal divisions; ser- 
vices also afforded considerably more employ- 
ment, while trade was slacker. Statements 
were received from 1,552 firms with 136,989 
employees, or 2,735 more than at August 1. 
Expansion on a similar scale had been in- 
dicated at the same date of a year ago, but 
employment was then below its present level, 
according to the information furnished by 
1,486 employers with 128,010 persons on their 
staffs. 


Ottawa—Heightened activity was noted in 
Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing and build- 
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ing construction. The 204 establishments 
making returns reported 15,093 on their staffs, 
compared with 14,959 in the preceding month. 
At September 1, 1936, an increase had also 
been noted in the forces of 196 employers, 
who reported 14,661 men and women at work; 
the index was then slightly lower. . 


Hamilton—Manufacturing afforded more 
employment, mainly in iron and steel, while 
the changes in the remaining industries were 
on a comparatively small scale. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-one concerns had 38,500 per- 
sons on their payrolls, as compared with 37,- 
957 at August 1. Curtailment had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of September of 
a year ago, when industrial activity was at 
a much lower level, according to data from 
287 firms with 31,482 employees. 


Windsor—A reduction was registered in 
Windsor, where the 179 firms making returns 
reported 18,032 workers, as against 18,428 in 
the preceding month. Iron and steel fac- 
tories showed diminished activity and trade 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nore.—The ‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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was also slacker, while construction afforded 
employment for a larger number of persons. 
A much greater loss had been noted at the 
same date of last year, and the index was 
then decidedly lower; a combined working 
force of 14,582 had then been reported by the 
176 employers furnishing statistics. 


Winnipeg—Employment in Winnipeg ad- 
vanced on the whole; manufacturing and con- 
struction showed improvement, while trans- 
portation was not quite so active. An ag- 
gregate staff of 42,422 men and women was 
reported by the 488 co-operating establish- 
ments, which had employed 41,922 in the pre- 
ceding month. A decrease had been recorded 
at the same date in 1936, when the index was 
somewhat lower. Statements had then been 
received from 484 firms whose employees had 
numbered 39,878. 


Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ment in industrial activity in Vancouver, ac- 
cording to information received from 452 em- 
ployers of 38,650 persons, as against 37,877 at 
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August 1. Manufacturing plants reported 
larger payrolls, the greatest gains being in 
iron and steel, and transportation and con- 
struction also showed improvement, while 
little general change occurred in the other 
industries. Employment was more attive 
than at the same date of a year ago, when a 
smaller increase had been noted in the per- 
sonnel of the 439 co-operating employers, who 
had reported 35,351 workers. 


Index numbers by 
Table 2. 


cities are given in 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed an important advance at Sep- 
tember 1, the 6,013 co-operating employers 
enlarging their payrolls from 599,997 at August 
1, to 615,962 at the date under review. Re- 
flecting this increase, the index rose from 
118-1 in the preceding month to 121-2 at 
September 1, when it was higher than in any 
other September for which statistics are avail- 


TasiE IL.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 





— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
Sepbstlspt9224... 0204 91. th laged cok eae 97-6 
Bepee als 1923 a0. ..eccd O4 > Se lamas. ob ok 99-0 
Hepsi lwl924age. s0% 94-1 97-5 94-2 
Sepsis lO25 raeecnn 98-5 98-5 97-8 
Septet )1926an6.52.4 106-0 104-6 102-0 
Sepi 151927) -; tacst 107-8 119-9 109-3 
Septs 1; 1928.25+...) 115-7 132-7 114-3 
Septs wh7192908..2..; 120-2 136-5 125-0 
Sepsz ¢ 1, 1980;.2....5 113-2 138-5 114-7 
Septen1, 1931-5 5.5..! 102-3 123-2 106-6 
Sepbarclee 1932n02 6.04 86-3 105-8 91-6 
Sept; 1)-1933).:..:.: 84-4 99-7 88-4 
Sept: 1; 1984.55....; 86-6 99-9 94-3 
Septs) 1, 1985,.2.0.34 88-7 102-8 98-7 
B Wiig DS Ds 86-4 93-5 100-6 
Bebslietzgict? 0-4 87-6 92-0 96-4 
Beate her hacaed cs e4 87-5 93-3 97-8 
Aprieh 1 lh. gave hd 88-3 91-7 98-7 
Sy a ae ae 92-7 95-8 100-2 
CTA) Be ne ee 93-7 96-8 101-1 
Bilge 16d yorkes 4 93-5 94-5 101-4 
Algae List Megane es 92-2 96-5 101-3 
Seppe e 1303.59.50. 0% 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Octet: 5.8. mares. & 95-6 98-1 105-5 
Novalis sian om 94-6 97-1 105-9 
Deere Lehrsgs nag ci033 98-3 95-2 105-7 
SBR MMM LOS 7. ces 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Hebwale ga hegecig 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mareitll. $82 asta. 4 92-6 92-7 103-2 
ADELWOD ei gas 96-8 93-3 105-8 

AYR ee eng Oe & 101-1 97-6 107-4 
duney (1 ee 4 105-3 101-6 108-7 
Sula el: Sha hee ees 105-5 106-4 109-5 
Atigess UN Ss eer. 8 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Bente UU ier cthaies <3 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Sept. 1, 

HOST ek CM clo 13-8 1-3 11-7 











Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Pe et «ad Ol ERS aS GEOR WG. oe) oe SIE oir 101-2 88-3 
114-5 dN a a Se a Se 92-0 90-3 
107-1 83:6) (OR Rar. ooze. 88-4 90-0 
104-9 91-5 85-3 90-1 98-6 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 Wi1-1 
126-9 131-1 143-4 115-5 114-7 
125-6 105-6 121-2 110-7 114-0 
121-7 95-8 77°8 98-2 104-5 
98-0 77:1 71-8 85-1 89-0 
93-1 77:7 76-2 82-2 87-4 
100-9 84-9 91-0 85-2 91-8 
103-9 95-2 105-2 90-1 0b 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97°8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 © 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93°5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-5 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
1-3 3:3 1-5 3°6 3°3 


a 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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able; the latest index was just over a point 
above that for September 1, 1929, but was 
fractionally lower than the all-time maximum 
of 121-6, recorded at August 1, 1929. 


The improvement at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1937, is especially mteresting because 
factory operations have very often been cur- 
tailed in the early autumn of the years since 
1920, the average index showing a small frac- 
tional reduction between August 1 and Sep- 
tember 1; the gain at the date under review 
exceeds that noted at September 1 in any of 
the years in which the trend has been upward 
at that date. The crude index, when ad- 
justed for seasonal movement, therefore 
showed an advance, rising from 114-8 at the 
first of August to 117-9 at September 1, 1937. 


An analysis of the returns from manufactur- 
ers shows substantial increases in the animal 
and vegetable food and textile divisions, in 
which they were seasonal in character. Im- 
provement was also noted in leather, pulp 


and paper, rubber, tobacco and _ beverage, 
chemical, electric current, electrical apparatus 
and non-ferrous metal plants. On the other 
hand, seasonal contractions on a scale de- 
cidedly smaller than usual at the time of year, 
were indicated in iron and steel. While the 
trend in factory employment was upward in 
almost all provinces, the gains in Ontario were 
most pronounced. 


The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment at September 1 in the seventeen years 
of the record are as follows: 1937, 121-2; 
1936, 105-9; 1935, 100-8; 1934, 94-3; 1933, 
86:8; 1932, 83:1; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 108-2; 
1929, 119-8; 1928, 115-9; 1927, 106-8; 1926, 
104-8; 1925, 96-8; 1924; 91-5; 1923, 100-7; 
1922, 93-6 and 1921, 85-8. 


For September 1, 1936, 5,812 manufacturers 
had reported 536,420 employees on their staffs; 
the increase over the preceding month had 


Tasiz II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








_ All Manu- . 
industries] facturing Logging 
89-8 85-8 75-6 
94-8 93-6 65-9 
101-2 100-7 78-4 
94-2 91-5 79-0 
97-8 96-8 69-5 
106-2 104-8 66-8 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
119-1 115-9 75:0 
126-8 119-8 83-6 
116-6 108-2 54-3 
107-1 94-7 30-5 
86-0 83-1 26-0 
88-5 86-8 48-3 
98-8 94-3 85-6 
102-7 100-8 77-7 
99-1 96-8 183-4 
98-4 98-5 173-1 
98-9 99-5 147-0 
97-4 101-1 102-6 
99-5 102-7 88-6 
102-0 103-4 94-1 
104-6 104-7 93-4 
105-6 104-9 85-0 
107-1 105-9 82-7 
110-1 109-0 141-7 
111-0 107-7 206-9 
110-1 107-0 265-7 
103-8 102-4 242-1 
104-1 105-3 244-4 
102-8 107-6 193-3 
103-0 110-8 132-5 
106-3 113-8 86:7 
114-3 117-9 109-1 
119-1 119-0 125-0 
120-0 118-1 124-7 
123-2 121-2 143-4 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Septal alos were. Ike 100-0 52-5 3-5 


then been much smaller than at the date 
under review. 
se Commu-| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 
101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 87-7 91-0 
108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 
103-7 97-1 99-5 101-4 101-5 91-4 

98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 
101-7 103-2 104-7 133-5 110-4 98-1 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
123-8 128-8 117-2 181-3 146-6 127-8 
116-6 120-9 110-2 169-2 143-4 127-3 
105-6 105-8 97-8 176-8 134-8 120-5 

96-5 92-9 86-5 84-4 119-4 113-1 
100-4 83-8 82-5 88-4 113-8 111-8 
112-4 82-5 83-6 118-1 125-5 117-1 
128-6 82-1 85-8 110-9 127-8 121-8 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 §8°+7 2-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 

6-3 2-1 9-2 14-6 2-7 9-1 


Nore.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Animal Products, Edible —Marked improve- 
ment was indicated in fish canneries, while 
meat-packing plants were rather busier and 
other branches of this group showed little 
general change. The payrolls of the 314 co- 
operating factories aggregated 29,562 em- 
ployees, as compared with 28,034 in the pre- 
ceding month. Employment at September 1, 
1936, had suffered a large decrease, and the 
index number then was decidedly lower than 
at the date under review. 


Leather and Products—An increase was 
shown in leather factories, chiefly in footwear 
plants; the general gain in the group was some- 
what smaller than that noted at the beginning 
of September of last year, but employment 
then was not so active. Statements were re- 
ceived from 301 manufacturers having 24,419 
persons in their employ, as against 23,869 at 
August 1, 1937. Ontario firms reported the 


most marked advances. i 


Lumber and Products—Moderate reductions 
were made in sawmills, but container, furniture 
and other lumber-using factories were rather 
more active. The result was an increase of 87 
persons in the staffs of the 893 lumber estab- 
lishments furnishing data, whose payrolls 
aggregated 52,847. A small loss had been re- 
ported at September 1, 1936, when the index 
was nearly twelve points lower. 


Musical Instruments—Slight gains were re- 
corded in musical instrument works, 35 of 
which enlarged their labour forces by 33 per- 
sons to 1,682 at September 1. A greater in- 
crease had been indicated at the beginning of 
September, 1936, but employment was then 
at a lower level. 


Plant Products, Edible—Confectionery and 
chocolate and fruit and vegetable preserving 
factories reported heightened activity, the 
additions to staffs in canneries being particu- 
larly pronounced. The general improvement 


Taste IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 





Industries 1Relative] Sept. 1 
Weight 1937 
Manufacturing— 52-5 121-2 
ANITA AUPFOCUCtS., 6s atposeete eee 2-5 152-6 
Hitematic DROOUCTS.......oue «arte +2 98-3 
Leather and products! ...)0....15..: 2-1 119-5 
Bootsiand shoes s.k hapten ieee one 1-4 122-5 
(umber and Products... .:,cse + nak 4:5 98-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-7 93-0 
[OUD SAGER ge Re ERR Ce he eee TOMI es Se °7 93-6 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 121-2 
Musical instruments................. “1 58-9 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-8 152-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-0 115-3 
Pulp and paper.) .-. ace eee 2-9 113-2 
Paperproductes.. 22a84s. eo eee +9 137-0 
Printing and publishing........... 2-2 110-7 
IRUDDEr PLOUUCUS:. loa... Ue eee ee 1-2 110-9 
Pextile products.1...23i85.. Ais. oe 9-4 127-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth.....:..... 3-7 141-6 
Cotton yarn and Clothing... pasa 1-7 102-9 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 8 148-2 
Silk and silkicoods »...,. <anese soca 9 545-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 126-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 3-1 120-0 
Other textile products............. “9 106-9 
Plant. products (:Cs8.). pecs sae are 1-5 127-3 
Tobacco NINES. Be. MT ae “7 105-0 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 7 156-9 
Wood distillates and extracts........ “1 152-8 
Chemicals and allied products...... 1-1 157-0 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-0 102-9 
Electric light and power............. 1-4 131-0 
Wlectrical apparatus... 2. + mrches 1-8 157-2 
Tron and steel products.............. 11-6 104-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-5 143-7 
Machinery (other than ree 1-2 134-5 
Agricultura implements... an 5 72-6 
mand’ Vehicles. eo. antec seer 4-6 89-2 
Automobiles and parts.............. 1-3 108-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing..... 2 74-4 
Heating. appliances. . sks BRG::. .. 5 136-2 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 7 136-1 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUGER oat het cies thems we “5 121-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-9 111-3 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-3 166-8 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 156-6 
Miscellaneotsil 1... a keeareee.. 6 147-2 


Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 
1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
118-1 105-9 100-8 94-3 86-8 83-1 
144-7 136-9 134-6 125-9 127-4 112-7 

99-8 89-2 99-7 81-9 101-5 79-6 
116-7 112-2 111-0 99-9 100-2 91-4 
119-6 114-6 115-7 105-2 108-2 99-4 

98-6 87-1 81-7 74-2 66-5 59-4 

93-5 82-0 77°5 68-9 58-9 50-4 

90-9 84-4 75-9 72:3 70-5 67-3 
120-7 104-9 99-1 92-2 87-0 81-0 

57-8 Jord 47-4 48-0 29-6 50-1 
127-3 133-3 126-4 125-3 115-2 109-2 
113-8 103-6 98-2 94-4 89-5 88-5 
111-7 96-3 89-9 86-4 79-3 76-1 
133-5 123-4 113-0 105-2 102-3 98-3 
109-9 106-3 104-2 101-4 98-7 101-7 
109-1 101-5 91-2 94-3 84-2 80-7 
123-6 118:8 112-3 108-1 101-5 93-9 
139-9 133-5 129-0 122-6 115-2 102-6 
104-6 93-9 89-5 90-3 82-8 75-2 
141-9 145-3 133-0 119-3 126-0 103-9 
530-6 514-4 523-6 469-7 397-9 366-9 
126-6 124-0 117-9 114-0 113-9 104-7 
113-6 110-1 99-9 96-1 89-0 87-4 

98-9 94-3 92-6 91-7 81-3 70-9 
124-7 113-4 121-0 114-0 109-3 112-6 
102-1 95-4 109-0 103-7 105-5 106-3 
155-7 139-2 133-5 128-4 113-2 121-1 
149-2 ~ 128-4 107-5 122-1 96-4 84-6 
151-9 139-3 129-5 121-1 111-3 106-9 
102-1 88-9 80-6 75-8 64-6 69-9 
129-2 124-1 118-8 116-6 112-1 117-6 
151-8 124-4 122-3 105-1 91-8 101-3 
105-7 83-1 79°7 71-2 62-8 62-1 
144-9 107-4 100-0 85-7 68-7 60-8 
134-3 106-5 91-8 82-2 66-3 71-4 

73-9 45-5 52-8 37-0 29-6 22-4 

91-8 74-2 75-1 69-4 65-0 64-8 
125-1 92-0 100-1 79-4 68-8 57-3 

75-8 56-6 58-4 48-3 42-7 66-4 
128-2 105-8 100-9 93-5 81-4 78-5 
134-1 91-9 79-1 65-0 55-3 53-9 
116-2 96-7 87-9 74-5 63-0 61-5 
111-5 93-2 83-0 77-0 67-5 65-4 
160-6 139-3 123-2 111-9 91-6 80-6 
157-3 143-7 141-6 138-7 127-5 122-2 
143-3 133-0 128-3 114-2 99-3 96-4 





1 The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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was on a much larger scale than at the same 
date last year, when the index stood at 133-3, 
compared with 152-7 at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1937. Data were compiled from 492 
firms in the vegetable food division, whose 
payrolls rose from 37,320 at August 1, to 44,775 
at the date under review. Ontario recorded 
the most marked advances. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this group showed further improvement, in 
which all branches shared—pulp and paper, 
paper products and printing and publishing 
plants. A reduction had been noted at Sep- 
tember 1. of last year, when the index, at 103-6, 
was 11-7 points lower than at the date under 
review. ‘The forces of the 615 co-operating 
establishments included 70,339 persons at the 
beginning of September, as compared with 
69,398 in the preceding month. 


Rubber Products—The trend was upward in 
rubber factories, 55 of which employed 14,128 
workers, compared with 13,903 at August 1, 
The situation at September 1, 1936, had also 
shown a betterment as compared with the 
preceding month, but employment was then at 
a lower level, the index standing at 101-5, as 
against 110-9 at the date under review. 


Textile Products—Seasonal increases oc- 
curred in textile factories, 1,104 of which had 
109,958 employees, as against 106,592 at August 
1. Most of the advance took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. Garment and personal furnish- 
ing factories registered the bulk of the gain, 
while headwear, woollen, silk and knitting 
mills were also busier. Although at the same 
date of last year the increase reported had 
involved a large number of workers, the index 
then was lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltiquors-— 
Heightened activity was noted in these in- 
dustries at September 1 as compared with 
August 1, since when 353 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 187 co-operating fac- 
tories, which employed 17,378 operatives. The 
level of employment was higher than at the 
beginning of September, 1936, when a reduc- 
tion had been indicated in the group as a 
whole. 


Chemical Products—An upward movement 
was shown in this division, according to 
statistics from 206 employers of 12,961 per- 
sons, compared with 12,542 at August 1. The 
situation in the chemical industries was de- 
cidedly more favourable than at the same date 
a year ago. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Factories 
producing these classes of building materials 
reported moderately greater activity; state- 
ments were received from 209 plants, having 


11,404 workers, as against 11,328 in the pre- 
ceding month. A similar gain had been noted 
at the beginning of September last year, but 
the index then was many points lower. 


Electric Light and Power—Considerable ex- 
pansion was shown in electric current plants, 
96 of which employed 16,547 persons, or 253 
more than at August 1. Employment was 
brisker than at September 1, 1936, when an 
increase had also been indicated. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
group considerably increased at the beginning 
of September, 755 workers having been added 
since August 1 to the forces of the 126 co- 
operating establishments, which had 21,615 em- 
ployees. The gain occurred mainly in Ontario. 
A smaller advance had been noted at the 
corresponding date in 1936, and the index then 
was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The crude, rolled 
and forged, agricultural implement, sheet metal 
and vehicle divisions of the iron and steel 
group recorded contractions in employment, 
while the heating appliance, structural iron and 
steel, foundry and machine shop divisions were 
busier. On the whole, there was a reduction 
of 1,167 in the forces of the 879 co-operating 
iron and steel manufacturers, who employed 
136,704 persons at the beginning of September. 
The largest losses were in Ontario. The trend 
at September 1, 1936, had also been downward, 
but the decline was much larger, and the index 
number then was nearly twenty-two points 
lower than at the date under review, when it 
stood at 104.8. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The precious 
and base metal and the smelting and refining 
divisions reported heightened employment; 
175 manufacturers in the group as a whole em- 
ployed 26,601 operatives, as against 25,602 at 
August 1. Improvement on a smaller scale 
had been indicated at the same date last year, 
when general activity was decidedly less. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—Employ- 
ment in this group showed little change on the 
whole, according to statements from 146 estab- 
lishments with 15,767 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as against 15,8385 at the beginning of 
August. The index was higher than at Sep- 
tember 1, 1936. 


Logging 


Employment in logging camps showed im- 
portant expansion at the beginning of Sep- 
tember, according to the 324 co-operating firms, 
whose pay-rolls aggregated 41,005 workers, 
compared with 35,593 in the preceding month. 
The number engaged in the bush at Septem- 
ber 1 was much greater than at the same date 


OcrosrEr, 1937 


in 1936, being also larger than in other years 
of the record. 


Mining 


Coal—Data were received from 101 opera- 
tors having 24,304 men on their pay-rolls, as 
compared with 22,273 at the beginning of 
August. Improvement was noted in both Hast- 
ern and Western coal-fields, that in Alberta 
being most pronounced. Much smaller gains 
had been made at the same date a year ago, 
when the index number was rather lower than 
at the date under review. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in metallic ore 
mines showed a further increase, according to 
returns from 220 firms whose forces rose from 
38,670 persons at August 1, to 39,041 at the 
beginning of September. A more marked ad- 
vance had been shown at September 1, 1936, 
but employment was then in lesser volume. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal).— 
A slight gain was reported in this group, in 
which 92 firms enlarged their staff by 54 
workers to 10,149 at September 1. Larger 
additions had been noted at the corresponding 
date of last year; the level of employment 
then, however, was considerably lower. 


Communications 


Further improvement occurred in the com- 
munications division, in which the companies 
reporting employed 24,267 workers, as com- 
pared with 24,003 in the preceding month. The 
index was higher than in the early autumn of 
1936, although the gain then noted had ex- 
ceeded that recorded at September 1 of the 
present year. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways, Cartage and 
Storage—A contraction was shown in local 
transportation at the date under review, for 
which the 244 employers furnishing data re- 
ported 26,982 workers, or 180 fewer than in the 
preceding month. The decline took place 
chiefly in the Prairie Provinces. Employment 
increased at the beginning of September, 1936, 
when the index was slightly higher. 


Steam Railway—There was a gain in the 
number employed in steam railway operation 
at September 1, according to the 99 companies 
and branches from which returns were re- 
ceived, and which had 62,962 employees, com- 
pared with 61,805 at August 1. Employment 
was at practically the same level as at the 
corresponding date last year, when the indi- 
cated advance had been on a smaller scale. 
The improvement reported at the beginning 
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of September, 1937, took place mainly in Que- 
bec, Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Reductions in 
staffs were noted in the water transportation 
group, in which activity was slightly greater 
than at the same date in 1936, when the 
tendency also had been downward. Statements 
were received from 111 employers of 17,950 
workers, as against 18,157 at August 1, 19387. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Important expansion was shown 
in building construction, in which employ- 
ment was much brisker than in the late 
summer of 1936. Data were received from 779 
contractors, whose pay-rolls stood at 33,469 at 
September 1, 1937, as compared with 31,588 
at the beginning of August. The trend was 
favourable in most of ithe provinces, but 
Quebec and Ontario reported the greatest 
gains, 


Highway—There was a further pronounced 
increase in this group, 4,564 men being added 
to the forces of the 394 co-operating organi- 
zations, who had 105,502 workers. There were 
large advances in Quebec and Saskatchewan. 
Activity was generally greater than at 
September 1, 1936, when a smaller advance 
had been reported. 


Ratlway—Further curtailment in employ- 
ment was indicated by the 39 employers 
furnishing data in this division, who em- 
ployed. 32,995 persons, as against 33,810 in the 
preceding month. Moderate improvement 
occurred in Ontario, but the trend was down- 
ward in most other provinces. Additions to 
staffs had been noted at the corresponding 
date in 1936, and the index number was then 
many points higher. 


Services 


Continued expansion was shown in the 
Service group, in which business this year 
has generally been brisker than in 1936. The 
479 firms furnishing information for Septem- 
ber 1, 1937, reported 32,175 assistants, or 
1,080 more than at August 1. There were 
gains in hotels and restaurants and in laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments. 


Trade 


Employment in retail trade experienced a 
further falling-off, while wholesale houses 
added to their working forces. In each of 
these divisions, activity was greater than in 
the late summer of last year, when little 
general change had been indicated by the 
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firms making returns in the group as a whole. 
Statistics for September 1, 1937, were received 
from 1,358 trading establishments employing 
107,278 persons, compared with 108,274 at the 
beginning of August, 1937. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 


in the accompanying tables, in which the 
columns headed “Relative Weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or industry is of 
the total number of employees reported in 
Canada by the firms making returns at the 
date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of August, 1937 


Unemployment as used in the following 
article has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle owing to illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 


tions with an aggregate of 201,458 members, 
15,213 of whom were without work on the 
last day of the month. At the close of July, 
8:9 per cent of idleness was reported. An 
upward movement of employment was also 
reflected from August of last year, when 10-8 
per cent of inactivity was recorded. Alberta 
members were afforded a considerably greater 
volume of work than in July, the determining 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

Continued improvement in conditions was 
manifest among local trade unions at the close 
of August, unemployment standing at 7-6 
per cent, the lowest point that has been 
reached in our records since October, 1929. 
This percentage for August was based on the 
reports received from 1,835 labour organiza- 





1934 


1935 5 1936 (S30 


factor in this better situation being the 
recovery noted in the coal mining industry. 
Quebec unions reported more moderate 
employment advancement, and minor gains 
were apparent among Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia unions. Yova Scotia members 
alone, showed some slowing up in activity. 
Compared with the returns for August of last 
year Quebec and Ontario each reported note- 
worthy increases in employment during the 
month reviewed, and heightened activity on 
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a smaller scale was evident in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and_ British 
Columbia. In Saskatchewan and Alberta an 
adverse tendency was noted, though the varia- 
tions from August a year ago were quite 
slight. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment affecting local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Of these, Edmonton unions registered employ- 
ment expansion on a substantial scale during 
August over the preceding month, and in 
Montreal more moderate gains occurred. The 
level of activity for Halifax, Saint John, 
Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver 
unions was also slightly above that of July. 
All cities used for comparative purposes, as 
in the previous analysis, reflected a more 
favourable trend of employment than in 
August, 1936, Saint John and Halifax unions 
showing marked improvement in conditions, 
while in Montreal and Toronto the recovery 
evident was fairly noteworthy. Edmonton 
and Vancouver unions registered advances of 
somewhat lesser degree, and in Winnipeg and 
Regina the tendency was slightly better. 


From the chart, which appears with this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1931, to date, it will 
be noticed that the curve during August 
pursued a slightly downward course from July, 
indicative of a favourable trend of activity. 
In this movement curve followed a course 
similar to that of the corresponding month 
of last year, though the level attained at the 
close of the month reviewed was lower than 
that of August, 1936. 


The manufacturing industries, with 510 
associations, reporting a total of 72,214 mem- 
bers during August, showed that 5,898, or a 
percentage of 8-2 were out of work on the 
last day of the month, contrasted with a 
percentage of 8-6 in July. Hat, cap and 
glove, and glass workers showed a decidedly 
improved situation when compared with July 
which, however, had little effect on the 
percentage for the group as a whole as their 
combined membership was rather small. 
Increases in employment of much lesser degree 
were evident among textile and carpet work- 
ers, meat cutters and butchers, and metal 
polishers, and the situation for garment, 
jewellery, brewery and wood workers, bakers 
and confectioners, and printing tradesmen 
tended in a slightly favourable direction. Of 
the recessions in employment, which were of 
a largely offsetting nature, the most pro- 
nounced were recorded by general labourers, 
though among leather, iron and steel, and 
cigar and tobacco workers, and paper makers 


there was some falling off in available employ- 
ment. Contrasted with the returns for August 
last year in the manufacturing industries, 
when 10-8 per cent of the members reported 
were unemployed, an encouraging measure of 
recovery was manifest by general labourers, 
metal polishers, glass, garment, jewellery, 
leather and cigar and tobacco’ workers. 
Heightened activity, on a more moderate 
scale, was evident among textile and carpet, 
brewery and wood workers, printing trades- 
men, and bakers and confectioners, while 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
N TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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among iron and steel workers a slightly better 
tendency was reflected. Meat cutters and 
butchers, on the contrary, were much slacker 
than in August last year, and employment for 
paper makers was considerably curtailed. 
Retarded activity of lesser importance was 
indicated by hat, cap and glove workers. 


Employment in the coal mining industry 
was better maintained during August than 
in the preceding month according to the 
returns compiled from 52 _ organizations, 
embracing a membership of 18,092 persons. 
Of these, 2,014 were reported idle on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 11-1 as 
contrasted with 15-0 per cent in July. Condi- 
tions were, however, slightly less favourable 
than in August a year ago, when 9-3 per cent 
of unemployment was reported. The improve- 
ment registered from July was entirely con- 
fined to the Alberta coal fields, Nova Scotia 
and British Columbia members showing a 
slight tendency toward retarded activity. 
Increased slackness was, however, reflected 
in the Alberta mines from August of last 
year, and slight employment recessions were 
apparent in Nova Scotia mining areas. British 
Columbia members, however, were much better 
engaged during the month under review. In 
addition to the members reported as entirely 
out of employment during August a number 
were shown as working at _ considerably 
reduced time. 


Further stimulus in building and construc- 
tion activity was noted during August, the 
percentage of idleness standing at 15-6 as 
compared with a percentage of 22:4 in July. 
Employment revival was also apparent from 
August of last year, when 29-9 per cent of the 
members reported were out of work. For the 
month reviewed reports were forwarded by 
207 associations of building tradesmen, with 
21,107 members, 3,291 of whom were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month. Definite 
proof of returning activity in building and con- 
struction operations is demonstrated in the 
fact that there has been a steady increase in 
work available since the beginning of the year, 
and that the situation during the month under 
review has been the most favourable in our 
records since 1929. An outstanding feature in 
the improvement registered from July was 
the decided betterment in conditions noted 
among carpenters and joiners, and plumbers 
and steamfitters, though among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, steam shovelmen, and 
electrical workers gains of much lesser magni- 
tude occurred. Tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
however, were considerably quieter than in 
July. Recesssions in employment of more 
moderate proportions were evident among 
granite and stonecutters, and painters, deco- 


rators and paperhangers, while lesser declines 
were recorded among hod carriers and building 
labourers, and bridge and_ structural iron 
workers. In making a comparison with 
the returns for August of last year employ- 
ment recovery on a large scale was indicated 
by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, plumb- 
ers and steamfitters, bridge and _ structural 
iron workers, carpenters and joiners, and 
granite and stone cutters. Steam shovelmen 
also reflected noteworthy advancement and 
gains of somewhat lesser degree were regis- 
tered among electrical workers. Hod carriers 
and building labourers, on the contrary, suf- 
fered severe losses in available work, and con- 
siderable curtailment of activity was reported 
by tile layers, lathers and roofers. Among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, em- 
ployment declined slightly from August last 
year. 

Little variation in the level of activity for 
transportation employees was reflected dur- 
ing August from the previous month, though 
the tendency was favourable as manifest by 
the returns tabulated from 814 organizations, 
involving a membership of 62,543 persons. 
Of these, 2,732, or 4:4 per cent were reported 
idle, compared with a percentage of 4-6 in 
July. The situation also improved slightly 
from August last year, when 5-3 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded. Navigation work- 
ers showed moderate employment expansion 
from July, while among steam railway em- 
ployees, whose returns included nearly 79 per 
cent of the entire group membership reported, 
and among street and electric railway em- 
ployees the change from July was very slight, 
though adverse. Teamsters and chauffeurs re- 
flected the same percentiage of idleness in both 
months under comparison. Navigation work- 
ers, steam and street and electric railway 
employees, and teamsters and chauffeurs, all 
participated in the better employment move- 
ment noted in the transportation industries 
from August, 1936, the gains in the navigation 
division being the most substantial. 

No unemployment was reported by retail 
shop clerks during August, as in the previous 
month, while in August of last year 4-7 per 
cent of idleness was recorded. Reporting for 
the month under review were 3 associations, 
combining a membership of 1,010 persons. 

The situation for civic employees during 
August remained much the same as in July, 
according to the reports tabulated from 78 
local unions, with a membership aggregate 
of 9,513 persons. Of these, 54, or a percentage 
of 0:6 were out of work on the last day of 
the month, as compared with a percentage 
of 0-5 in July. Moderately better condi- 
tions prevailed than in August a year ago, 
when 3-7 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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There was a slight tendency toward in- 
creased employment in ‘the miscellaneous 
group of trades during August from the pre- 
ceding month, and improvement in greater 
measure was manifest from August a year 
ago. This was evident from the returns com- 
piled from 136 associations, with a total of 
8,556 members, 521. or 6-2 per cent of whom 
were without work at the end of the month, 
as compared with percentages of 6:9 in July 
and 10-2 in August, 1936. Theatre and stage 
employees, stationary engineers and firemen, 
barbers, and hotel and restaurant employees 
all shared slightly in the better situation 
noted from July, while among _ unclassified 
workers, rather noteworthy employment cur- 
tailment was recorded. When contrasted with 
the reports for August, 1936, stationary engin- 
eers and firemen were afforded a considerably 
better volume of work during the month under 
review, and fairly substantial gains were regis- 
tered by theatre and stage employees. Ad- 
vances of minor importance were shown by 
hotel and restaurant employees, and among 
barbers the trend was upward, though the 
variation from August last year was less than 


one per cent. Unclassified workers, as in the 
previous comparison, reflected less favourable 
conditions. 

Fishermen during August, with 3 unions 
reporting a membership of 615 persons, showed 
that 100, or a percentage of 16-3, were unem- 
ployed on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with percentages of 16-1 in July, and 
4-2 in August last year. 

Employment for lumber workers and loggers 
was maintained at a high level during August, 
as in both the preceding month and August, 
1936, the 2 unions making returns, with 772 
members, showing an unemployment percen- 
tage of 1-4 as compared with a percentage of 
1-7 in July, and with 1-5 per cent in August, 
1936. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for August of each year from 1919 
to 1934 inclusive, and for each month from 
August, 1935, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1937 


During the month of August, 1937, reports 
from the offices of the Employment Service 
of Canada showed gains in the average daily 
placements of nearly 3 per cent and 26 per 
cent, respectively, over those of the preceding 
month and over those effected during the 
corresponding period a year ago. All indus- 
trial groups, except construction and mainten- 
ance, mining and farming recorded increases 
under both comparisons, construction and 
maintenance showing a substantial decline 
from July and mining a nominal loss, while 
farming reported a marked reduction from 
August a year ago. The highest gain over 
the previous month was registered in farming 
and over August last year in construction 
and maintenance, logging and services. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications followed a sharp 
upward trend throughout the period under 
review and at the close of August had attained 
levels considerably higher than those recorded 
at the end of the corresponding month a year 
ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 ap- 
plications was 68-7 during the first half and 
72°9 during the second half of August, 1937, 


in contrast with the ratios of 64:7 and 60-1 
during the corresponding periods of 1936. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 64:8 
and 66-1, as compared with 61:3 and 55-6, 
respectively, during the corresponding month 
of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1937, was 
1,612, as compared with 1,521 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,259 im August a 
year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,270, in comparison with 2,384 in July, 1937, 
and with 2,019 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1937, was 1,487, of which 1,103 were 
in regular employment and 384 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,450 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in August a year 
ago averaged 1,179 daily, consisting of 833 in 
regular and 346 in casual employment. 

During the month of August, 1937, the offices 
of the Service referred 39,613 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 38,659 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 28,676, of which 24,189 were 
of men and 4,487 of women, while placements 
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in casual work totalled 9,988. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 30,981 
for men and 10,915 for women, a total of 
41,896, while applications for work numbered 
59,005, of which 45,507 were from men and 
13,498 from women. Reports for July, 1937, 
showed 39,532 positions available, 61,963 ap- 
plications made and 37,675 placements effected, 
while in August, 1936, there were recorded 
32,721 vacancies, 52,475 applications for work 
and 30,651 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of August, 1937, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 13 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but over 85 per cent more 
than during the corresponding month of last 
year. There was a decrease in placements of 
over 14 per cent, when compared with July, 
but an increase of nearly 87 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1936. All industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over August of last year, the largest 
gains being in construction and maintenance, 
services and logging. Industrial divisions in 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service cf Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date :— 











PLACEMENTS 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
LOO Mitr tet. om Bios beets 302,723 112,046 414,769 
1 KEP. aiid onus paraetithe ys 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1920): 2 22S: Bt 260,747 137,620 398,367 
REET No areca ay eR oe SS 187,872 180,807 368, 679 
ICES needs ae Ailiapeadetnang 5.0 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
10823 31E es BLiSvery 153,771 198,443 352,214 
LEB Se, EAS | 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOSS ee ce eee cere 223,564 182,527 406,091 
WS sees... Likes ese 226,345 127,457 353,802 
ITTY rsa! apices eee ie AE 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (8 months)....... 174, 674 70, 223 244,897 


eee UE EEE Un EN Un Sn NSESEInIEISNSNnSEIESRE ESSERE 


Vacancies - - 
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which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 35; 
logging 114; construction and maintenance 
738 and services 387, of which 290 were of 
household workers. During the month 817 
men and 93 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 57 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements declined over 14 
per cent, when compared with July, but 
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showed an increase of over 50 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1986. More placements 
were effected in all industrial divisions than 
during August of last year, the most important 
increases being in construction and mainten- 
ance, logging and services. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 40; 
logging 95; construction and maintenance 180; 
trade 58 and services 603, of which 455 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 288 of men and 122 of women. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at. employment offices in the 
province of Quebec during August, was over 
2 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 60 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
a loss in placements of over 9 per cent, when 
compared with July, but a gain of 65 per 
cent in comparison with August, 19386. A large 
increase in the highway division of construc- 
tion and maintenance was mainly responsible 
for the gain in placements over August of last 
year, although, with the exception of a nom- 
inal decline in trade, all industrial divisions 
showed improvement. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 275; 
logging 618; farming 135; construction and 
maintenance 2,264 and services 2,511, of which 
2,080 were household workers. There were 
3,551 men and 1,412 women placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during August called for nearly 10 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 43 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase, also, in placements of nearly 
6 per cent when compared with July and of 
nearly 39 per cent in comparison with August, 
1936. Except for nominal declines in mining 
and transportation, all industrial groups showed 
an increase in placements over August of last 
year. Gains in farming and logging were quite 
substantial and fairly large increases were also 
reported in services and manufacturing. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 930; logging 1,857; farming 2,776; 
transportation 177; construction and mainten- 
ance 5,739; trade 335 and services 4,019, of 
which 2,468 were household workers. During 
the month 10,581 men and 1,456 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during August, were nearly 42 per 


cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 22 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase, 
also, in placements of 35 per cent, when com- 
pared with July and of over 23 per cent in 
comparison with August, 1936. The increase 
in placements over August of last year was due 
to gains in construction and maintenance, log- 
ging and farming, as no change or a nominal 
decline, only, was reported in the remaining 
groups. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were logging 264; farming, 2,570; con- 
struction and maintenance 1,590 and services 
574, of which 470 were household workers. 
There were 4,441 men and 251 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During August, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan called for nearly 
8 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 39 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of nearly 7 per cent in place- 
ments, when compared with July, but a de- 
crease of over 38 per cent in comparison with 
August, 1936. The reduction in placements 
from August of last year was due to a large 
decrease in farming. This decline was partly 
offset by an increase under construction and 
maintenance and smaller gains in services and 
mining. Although losses were reported in all 
other groups, they were too small to have any 
appreciable adverse influence. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 62; 
farming 613; construction and maintenance 
1,603, and services 830, of which 471 were 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,966 of men and 501 
of women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during August, were 17 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 3 per 
cent above the corresponding month of last 
year. There was an increase also in placements 
of over 19 per cent in comparison with July 
and of 2 per cent when compared with 
August, 1936. Placements in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance were 
considerably higher than during August of last 
year, but this increase was almost entirely 
offset by declines in farming, logging and ser- 
vices. The changes in all other groups were 
quite small, although the majority showed 
improvement. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1937 




















Vacancies Applicants Regular 
[$$$ _______________ place- 
Ra Placed ments 
Offices Reported| Unfilled trod Referred |———______ Un- same 
during | at end of durin to | placed period 

period period : “] vacancies} Regular | Casual | at end of 1936 
perlo 2 
period 

Nova Scotia..............ecccesceecees 1,411 84 1,527 1,363 910 440 1,939 312 
EL ALIES Xho Shoo, s contact Nace eee 818 53 599 764 589 175 1,224 187 
320 31 327 326 265 48 280 105 
273 0 301 273 56 217 435 20 
1,038 46 1,002 1,002 410 592 1,005 206 
2 72 59 13 9 1 
45 0 26 45 39 6 143 0 
569 21 565 558 242 316 118 157 
352 25 345 327 70 254 565 48 
7,317 1,673 11,387 6,601 4,963 934 3,813 2,609 
91 389 2 177 276 
570 16 1,041 618 592 6 338 306 

211 62 9 147 146 0 ins igi! ileal op a Beis 
3,922 725 6,441 3,377 2,283 670 2,621 15137 

53 16 116 43 38 12h eee oo eel coe wdeeee 
1,197 680 1,587 997 664 166 516 520 
RRGUY TEIN fate. s ebincletines Shee ees 320 36 381 306 261 45 58 64 
Sherbrooke svi!) . co iesi 5. We. eeen 310 43 444 411 320 35 39 178 
hree Riversisc cackarg t's » asertas< asta 343 95 325 311 270 9 29 128 
ONEBLIO ge . sie oes arises « 2 ath. 3 oe 17,489 1,279 26,193 16,046 12,037 3,867 39,930 6,946 
Belleville $2 ivsd Patek HPD. Ree oc 127 0 276 128 45 82 430 198 
PBRANTOPAG ds cto ide oe nye'sayctpyd omer galoats 12412 7 1,150 1,118 1,005 113 680 238 
Chatham. . cet. scenes <tosweu caer 2 440 41 129 282 308 117 
Mort Willismn 4. e232. voles sida oe.c eee o 879 0 865 829 723 106 597 145 
Rue plas cparhe GPRS lo tree bho wroiors sere eit 137 37 185 119 102 26 819 61 
TAMA TILON Ss ..5-<, cake winisiapore Mere cnayatetseneons 807 3 1,459 809 488 313 2,895 381 

HNGHOES nots ake she Cele tbs ot nolo Mi mest od 423 0 452 423 299 124 ARGS Toop eee ee 
HRI SEON. <x Netepeww svete + sloreyn eee er akene stones 489 25 482 472 435 37 275 838 
NSACOHONGD, oc ciac.cco ends w core erences otecate 992 19 365 913 147 60 656 54 
Onaony... LOLI Lea Se eee 642 40 844 674 463 174 1,358 335 
INiagarasl alsin... 6 cccissiiele oie soci 378 18 409 418 311 95 504 108 
INOECD BAY. c.cce ws ven en ce cenintct 1, 132 0 1,240 1, 183 1,125 58 375 508 
Osha walns. (208 . WR Sees 238 0 477 237 75 162 1,425 42 
OYA): 17: ee A Oe A ARE ec Acc 747 9 1,505 739 591 148 3,089 598 
(PEMDTOKE, ccc ccc cee + ease else 442 0 315 2942 175 67 33 166 
Peterborough ss7i2.) «dete. #41 - ote 287 12 316 274 252 22 626 159 
IPorteATthurds top o.oo lb «cosines meerehe 1, 268 0 1,240 1, 288 1,275 13 423 238 
Se. Catharines....%. =. cincen pee. ee 791 295 552 458 305 153 1,793 157 
SHA Thomas ..dceenss fo eee ee 301 11 297 289 913 76 158 103 
SAMIDE. dS. eicisiess: Sean tee 343 4 385 339 919 120 717 141 
Sault’ Ste: Marie:....%.. .cteetare ere 537 262 601 325 251 67 922 198 
Stratford t)...ch cee de-s Bs ER ee 304 0 378 304 998 6 1,881 115 
SUGDUTY. ..« «sales Shtee ase ee dasiae 467 47 799 418 356 62 529 174 
Wirmmiins (ii Er See ae eee eae 761 91 1,093 554 323 931 892 311 
A OLONtO Ms k:i-seekys « acer A-daseer ack 3,711 347 9,030 3,275 DOA | 1,075 12,952 1, 268 
WVATRCSOL Se. cisesvaxe « sceias Mao neweuer aa crete 534 50 1,038 507 311 195 5, 807 293 
Manitoba. 225). 02008). 60, ORE 8. 5,067 90 5,586 5,083 4,692 373 13,032 3,702 
PPA ODN. ka. t Someta ree ete deme 28 322 305 296 9 3 435 
TET CS SP RAR OSB ONS BN Beh 6 Hols 6G 4,730 62 5, 264 4,778 4,396 364 12, 658 3, 267 
Saskatchewan...............eeeeeeee- 3,265 101 3,421 3,200 2,467 725 2,395 4,671 
istowalle.ds.ctha dev ertdent cients 147 11 150 133 7 36 63 35 

IW GLVILLOM » cic ouecee acca sapere «ote eae ede 38 0 38 38 38 0 CORPORA TTT 
MOOSOCcAWIC. Alc hleeinctancite tte ae 692 39 864 682 586 88 763 834 
Nort hBattleford .i.,.0,%- Sec losis ye Bers 193 4 178 186 76 110 9 143 
Prince Albertecccsccce ce ase cme ee 370 20 383 324 275 49 137 205 
ROCA LO hes SS TISOR RR as 732 9 708 759 717 42 799 1,919 
Saskatoon, 6. tetie cacaituctues enna 373 0 387 380 350 30 446 744 
SWitt CUrrene...ceckes cece octets eae ts 108 5 129 104 98 6 172 166 
Wy. DAYS ees I ee 141 5 148 141 96 45 5 151 
VOTE HON oy scccs' oi Pocode icxocounndtieeieineke teeters 471 8 436 453 134 319 1 474 
AUBCRCAT Sore hk rege eer ee teers 2,357 39 4,262 2,319 1,952 360 8.648 1,859 
CWalearvur: che) seuetdaee. heaser ke 844 6 1,905 830 770 60 3, 895 818 
Drum bhellew.— cos. 55 «of wins ehh > 50 5 6a 3 62 2 141 50 36 14 160 86 
OGIMONCON Al. eee eter aaa 920 9 1,358 921 857 57 3,642 759 
eth bridge. 22.240 eseiele. «eae 250 22 ao 236 230 6 600 101 
MSGICING) El Bbiy. ce. ciao scasete ke csi case 281 0 283 282 59 223 351 95 
British Columbia..................... 3,952 21 5,627 3,999 1,245 2,692 5,281 1,341 
Kamloops sso dedrerats treet e+ sted tos tered « 101 5 351 99 70 21 61 65 
INANALMOL, ccc mies veer tecc eect 270 2 280 249 245 4 159 350 
Nelson 2) 32) ooo etd RE ae 175 0 227 175 113 62 25 25 
New, WeStminstet asc. ojasesucusie mys 61s + ots 146 1 183 148 88 60 325 57 
(PONGICLON. 27. vevlats Soe te coke Neer eee 68 5 ENG 62 38 24 82 27 
Prince, George ac.) saws eheeiet sem eres 36 1 50 32 32 0 14 28 
Prince Ruper tas cece tease Ricca: 67 0 96 67 36 31 87 98 
IVANCOUVELT ie vow kote he one Aer eee wa 2,406 7 3, 284 2,484 427 2,003 3,797 432 
Wactoria, gC is ese he rraerd « Sere Bh oe 683 0 1,039 683 196 487 731 259 
Oangda nj oes seca cn eee 41,896 3,030 59,005 39,613 28,676 9,983 76,043 21,646 
Nene. QUT 22 OREO eee 30,981 845 45,507 30,297 24, 189 5,979 64, 155 17,290 
WOMEN. Aco cc! canciones ae ec 10,915 2,488 13, 498 9,316 4,487 4,004 11, 888 4,356 
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the month were manufacturing 72; logging 
137; farming 650; construction and mainten- 
ance 915 and services 473, of which 388 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,613 
men and 339 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Britist CoLuMBIA 


There was a decrease of nearly 16 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 47 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 16 per cent 
less than in July, but nearly 48 per cent above 
August, 1936. With the exception of small 
losses in mining and farming, all industrial 
divisions showed increases in placements when 
compared with August of last year. The most 
important, however, was in the highway divi- 
sion of construction and maintenance and was 
mainly responsible for the gain reported for 
the province as a whole. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 103; 
logging 95; farming 203; mining 136; construc- 
tion and maintenance 2,840 and services 935, 
of which 558 were household workers. During 
the month 932 men and 313 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1937, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
28,676 placements in regular employment, 
16,769 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 842 were granted the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate, 
733 going to centres within the same province 
as the despatching office and 109 to other 
provinces. The reduced transportation rate 
which is 2-5 cents per mile with a minimum 
fare of $4.00, is granted by the Railway Com- 
panies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Transfers at the reduced rate from Quebec 
centres during August totalled 65 of which 3 
were provincial and 62 inter-provincial. The 
former were of bushmen travelling to employ- 
ment in the Quebec zone on certificates secured 
at the Quebec City office. The movement out- 
side the province was also of bushmen, the 
Hull office despatching 49 to Pembroke and the 
Rouyn office 13 to Timmins. Vouchers of 
transportation were issued at Ontario offices 
during August to 625 persons all journeying to 
provincial centres. From Port Arthur 273 


bush workers, 36 construction employees, 7 
mine workers and 3 hotel workers were trans- 
ferred to employment within the same zone, 
while from Fort William 79 bush workers, 14 
construction employees, 3 mine workers, 2 
hotel workers and one electrician, and from 
Sudbury 35 bush workers, proceeded to various 
centres within their respective zones. The 
Toronto office effected the transfer: of 100 
labourers to Sault Ste. Marie and of one auto 
mechanic to North Bay. On certificates re- 
ceived at North Bay 14 pulp cutters and 2 
mine carpenters were conveyed to Timmins 
and 2 dish-washers to Sudbury. The Timmins 
zone was also the destination of one carpenter 
journeying from St. Catharines. From Ottawa 
48 bush workers were shipped to Sudbury and 
4 highway construction labourers to North 
Bay. The movement of labour in Manitoba 
during August emanated from Winnipeg and 
comprised the transfer of 56 persons, 10 within 
the province and 46 to points outside. Pro- 
vincially all workers were destined to centres 
in the Winnipeg zone and included 4 farm 
hands, one farm housekeeper, 3 highway con- 
struction workers and 2 mine workers. Of the 
persons going outside the province 28 journeyed 
to employment in the Port Arthur zone, among 
whom were 19 bush workers, 6 mine workers, 
one blacksmith and 2 construction workers. 
Despatched to the Timmins zone were 15 
building construction workers and one store 
clerk, and to the St. Catharines zone one 
construction worker. The one remaining trans- 
fer was of a miner conveyed to Prince Albert. 
In Saskatchewan during August one teacher 
was granted a certificate at the Saskatoon 
office for transportation to North Battleford. 
Those who availed themselves of the reduced 
transportation rate in Alberta during August 
numbered 66, of whom 65 travelled to pro- 
vincial situations and one outside the province. 
The latter was a thresher transferred from Ed- 
monton to Saskatoon. Within the province 
the Edmonton office despatched 24 transporta- 
tion company employees, 8 farm hands, 8 mine 
workers, 6 bush workers, 5 construction 
workers, 4 oil refinery workers, 2 fish company 
employees, one welder, one highway construc- 
tion cook, one hotel worker and one house- 
keeper to various points within its own zone, 
and 2 farm hands to Drumheller. From Cal- 
gary 2 farm hands travelled to employment 
within the territory administered by that City 
office. Profiting by the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate in British Colum- 
bia during August, 29 persons were conveyed 
to provincial employment. The Vancouver 
office effected the transfer of 7 bush workers, 
6 mine workers, 3 farm hands and 3 cannery 
workers within its own zone, of 4 mine workers 
and one farm hand to Kamloops and of one 
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hotel cook to Penticton. From New West- 
minster 3 fruit pickers were sent to Kamloops 
and from Prince Rupert one first-aid man to a 
point within the Prince Rupert zone. 

Of the 842 persons who travelled at the Em- 
ployment Service reduced transportation rate 
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during July, 301 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 511 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 16 by the Pacific Great East- 
erm Railway, 10 by the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, and 4 by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1937 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 58 cities during August, 1937, was less than 
in the preceding month, but greater than in 
August of last year; these municipalities 
authorized building estimated to cost $4,- 
216,310 during the month under review, as 
compared with $5,473,852 in July, 1937, and 
$3,673,455 in August, 1986. There was, there- 
fore, a decrease of 23-0 per cent in the first 
comparison, but an increase of 14-8 per cent 
in the second and more significant comparison. 

The value of the building represented by 
the permits taken out in the first eight 
months of the present year was $37,671,484; 
this was higher than the aggregate of $27,- 
026,141 reported in the period, January- 
August, 1936, and was also decidedly higher 
than in the first eight months of any other year 
since 1931. However, the cumulative total 
for this period in each of these years had 
been very much lower than in earlier years 
of the record, being also less than the seven- 
teen-year average of $82,646,241. While 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently advanced, the index for the first 
eight months of 1937 was also below the 
average for the years since 1919. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
showing that they had issued about 440 per- 
mits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$1,280,000 and more than 2,300 permits for 
other buildings valued at» approximately 
$2,600,000. In addition, there were three en- 
gineering projects valued at $105,950. During 
July, authority was granted for the erection 
of some 400 dwellings and 2,000 other build- 
ings, estimated at about $1,400,000 and $3- 
300,000, respectively. 

As compared with July, 1937, Prince Edward 
Island and Alberta reported gains of $11,370 
and $22,113, respectively. Of the reductions 
elsewhere indicated, those of $15,277 or 69:3 
per cent in Nova Scotia, and $607,358 or 22-0 
per cent in Ontario were greatest. 

Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and _ British 
Columbia reported higher aggregates of build- 
ing authorizations than in August of last year; 
the largest increases were in Ontario and 
British Columbia, these provinces showing 
gains of $347,963 or 19-2 per cent and $214,- 
994 or 55:7 per cent, respectively. Of the de- 


clines recorded in the remaining provinces, 
those of $65,652 or 7-8 per cent in Quebec and 
$54,440 or 37-7 per cent in Saskatchewan were 
most marked. , 


Of the four largest dies, Montreal showed 
a decrease as compared with July, 19387, and 
also with August, 1936. The Toronto total 
in August was practically the same as in 
July, but it considerably exceeded that for 
August, 1936. Winnipeg showed improvement 
in both comparisons, while the Vancouver 
total was lower than in the preceding month, 


but higher than in August of last year. Of 
the other centres, Charlottetown, Sydney, 
Moncton, Quebec, Sherbrooke, Brantford, 


Fort William, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, Strat- 
ford, Sault Ste. Marie, Welland, Saskatoon, 
Edmonton, Nanaimo and Victoria recorded 
gains in both comparisons. 

The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during August, 
and in the first eight months of each year 
since 1920, as well as index numbers for the 
latter, based on the January-August total in 
1926 as 100. The average index numbers of 
wholesale prices of building materials in the 
first eight months of the years since 1920 are 
also given, (average 1926100). 


Average 
indexes of 
Indexes of | wholesale 
Value of |- Value of value of prices of 
permits permits permits building 
Year issued issued in issued in | materials 
in first eight | first eight in first 
August months months eight 
(1926=100) | months 
(1926 
=100) 
$ $ 
1937 see 4,216,310] 37,671,484 34-5 95+1 
19367... 2p 3,673,455| 27,026,141 24-7 84-6 
TOSD tts 4,311,968] 33,348,881 30-5 81-2 
1934..... 3,764,425) 17,433,272 16-0 82-8 
1933).5.).01 1,910,809} 14,407,111 13-2 77-0 
1932. 3,823,251] 32,576,464 29-8 LC4 
195 tree 8,201,879] 78,194,996 71-6 83-0 
193022 35% 14,029,564] 115,268,330 105-5 93-4 
1929... 2. 21,582,221) 168,894,072 154-6 99-2 
L928 Fee 17,448,542] 145,247,485 133-0 96-4 
102 tap. ues 29,478,378] 126,690,292 116-0 96-2 
1926..;... 11,672,599) 109,211,942 100-0 100-7 
19254) 9,511,008} 88,223,328 80-8 103-1 
19245 9.0.3 9,406,733] 81,762,083 74-9 109-0 
TOD Sere 11,425,031] 97,551,074 89-3 111-8 
OQ >. 18,158,932] 105,181,416 96-3 108-4 
LO? Traces: 10,928,039] 77,665,614 71-1 128-6 
L920) ws 10,805,846] 86,303,601 79-0 143-§ 
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The aggregate for the first eight months of 
this year was 39-4 per cent higher than in 
1936, also exceeding that for the same period 
in each of the preceding four years. The 
average index number of wholesale prices of 
building materials, though higher than in any 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION 


WORKS AS 


of the years, 1930-1936, was lower than in 
other years since 1920. 

The following table gives the value of 
building permits issued by 58 cities during July 
and August, 1937, and August, 1936. The 35 
cities for which records are available since 
1920 are marked thus “x”. 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








es | a | Ef ee | ne | 


Cities August 1937} July 1937 | August 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward ’?’'d— 
Charlottetown...... 12,850 1,480 8,280 
Nova Scotia.......... 139,810 455,087 178,411 
SHalifaxii ware. cme 66,010 396,170 128,000 
New Glasgow....... 10,650 27,430 440 
*Syaney. 0. +... ste 63,150 31,487 49,971 
New Brunswick..... 34,020 63,916 22,236 
Fredericton......... 675 4,460 6,400 
*Moncton. See. tot oe LSPOZOU tees ee 2,375 
*Saint John.......... 17,820 59,456 13,461 
Quebec............... 773,827 990, 744 839,479 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

NCUV Ox... doenbdes 454, 707 619, 659 695, 822 
WOUCDEC ac oo aca sicaves 140,195 59,535 66,307 
Shawinigan Falls.... 23,125 74,950 6,325 
*Sherbrooke......... 76, 300 57,700 17,300 
*Three Rivers....... 15,550 87,745 9,100 
*Westmount.......... 63,950 91,155 44,625 
Ontario.............. 2,157,776 | 2,765,134 | 1,809,813 
Belleville........... 7,925 , 700 ,200 
*Brantiord .&). 03023. 27,275 26,874 16,195 
hathameccdecoe 8,050 10, 950 12,150 
*Fort William........ 112,725 36,185 15,350 
RItG cco tio ome ee 43,511 44,009 34,775 
“Guelphiic... ek 5,945 10, 840 12,045 
*Hamilton........... 91,793 275,299 119,810 
*Kingston ooo. G. 22,525 18,170 29,020 
*Kitchener........... 52722 97,725 44,036 
*Tondon. miseliereis: 59,315 87,415 88,315 
Niagara Falls....... 22,605 22.715 17,455 
SHAWA: Betis ee 11510 10,525 27,745 
*Ottawasssoss,. as birs 75,215 135,438 218,381 
Owen Sound........ 8,340 , 450 3,020 
*Peterborough....... 15,465 26,610 23,523 
*Port Arthur......... 63,950 50,048 32,260 
*Stratiord..... +0625. 9,547 4,815 1,330 


Cities August 1937} July 1937 | August 1936 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 135, 830 76,865 185, 954 
*St. Thomas......... 2,145 5,620 475 
Sarmiat...cs ecu. a8 3,475 13, 993 32,845 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 37, 833 14,875 27,050 
*Torontos2: 2 2. oe 1,011,411 1,027,580 555,014 


York Townships. 128,200 182,870 203, 745 
Welland 2a250353 21,008 13,295 20,316 
*Windsor............ 154, 650 504,779 62,565 
Riverside......... 5, 760 31,670 1,750 
Woodstock.......... 19,046 20, 759 15, 884 
Manitoba............ 240,340 316,840 154, 985 
*Brandon ok «<'cees's 4,55 19,910 4,595 
St. Boniface......... 9,455 §4,080 20,140 
“Winnipeg .G..6e2 odae. 226, 300 212,850 130, 250 
Saskatchewan....... 89, 892 102, 629 144, 332 
*Moose Jaw........-- 5,635 12,229 1,835 
SRegina ss! ess aenie- 15,681 74,350 1213122 
*Saskatoon........-. 68,576 16,050 21 340 
Alberta............... 166, 854 144,741 129,972 
*Calgary: ; cosh snc 4 S4rs 57,304 72,251 29,720 
*Kdmonton.......... 69,250 55, 750 54, 880 
Lethbridge......... 40,300 15,040 44,412 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 1,700 960 
British Columbia.... 600, 941 633,281 385, 947 
amloops.........- 69 8,885 10,060 
Nanaimo........... 88,016 7,096 7,610 
*New Westminster... 43,040 63,100 43,600 
Prince Rupert....... 300 2,075 225 
*Vancouver.......... 400,035 514, 655 261,690 
North Vancouver. 600 6,43 , 890 
"Victoria sed... och 68,253 31,040 59,872 
Total—58 cities..... 4,216,310 15 473,852 3,673,455 
*Total—35 cities..... 3,712,379 4,849, 355 3,160,173 





1 Includes Charlottetown and Shawinigan Falls received too late for inclusion for July tabulation. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

September was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows :— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged in harvesting their root crops, 
particularly mangles, turnips, and potatoes, 
also the last of their grain. Orchardists in the 
Annapolis Valley were engaged in harvesting 
their apple crop. Logging was active in some 
districts, but very quiet in others, though prep- 
arations were being made for a big winter’s 
cut. Sawmills were busy with the manufacture 
of long lumber and several mills were running 
night and day shifts, while wood working 
plants at St. John reported, that owing to 


the amount of work on hand, they could not 
handle any more orders at the present time. 
Fishing was fair. Fresh bait was scarce, but 
plenty of frozen bait was available. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area operated five 
and six days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from four to six 
days. Iron and steel companies, for the most 
part, were busy, with little idleness reported. 
Manufacturing showed only a minor change 
from the level of previous weeks, the general 
situation being good. Construction, both high- 
way and building, was progressing favourably 
and the additional amount of fall repair work 
was responsible for the scarcity of carpenters 
at New Glasgow. Passenger and freight traffic, 
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by rail and water, was heavy and trade, both 
wholesale and retail, was good. A number of 
requests was received for help in the Women’s 
Division and placements were made accord- 
ingly. 

»/arming in the Province of Quebec was fair, 
while the demand for loggers was steady. Saw- 
mills, also, were very active, particularly at 
Matane. Mining was somewhat slack. In the 
Chicoutimi and Port Alfred districts manu- 
facturing establishments were operating at full 
capacity. Hull and Montreal, also, reported 
improvement, especially in the metal, clothing 
and textile industries, but boot, shoe and 
tobacco trades were quiet. Construction 
throughout the Province, except at Quebec 
City where building was slack and the majority 
of building workers idle, was active, although 
the greater part of the work in progress was 
that sponsored by the Province under relief 
projects. Transportation and trade were good. 
Montreal and Quebec reported many orders 
for domestics, while in other cities the calls 
for help in the Women’s Division were fewer. 

Orders for farm help in Ontario were con- 
fined to fully experienced men, of whom there 
was a scarcity. At St. Catharines, peaches, 
tomatoes and apples were being gathered and 
as the grape crop was nearly ready for general 
cutting, work was being supplied to a large 
number of hands. Logging camps were open- 
ing, and all positions available quickly filled 
with local labour; however, the volume of pulp 
cutters was not sufficient to fill all vacancies. 
Activity in producing mines remained normal, 
but non-producers were slack. Employment 
in factories remained very steady, with a 
scarcity reported of machinists, tool and die 
makers. Canneries and wineries were adding 
to their staffs and steel companies, also, were 
working at full capacity. Factories dealing 
in auto accessories were busily engaged in 
making tools and dies, preparatory to an active 
season. Taken as a whole, it was thought 
that the industrial situation would be better 
than it had been for several years past. Build- 
ing and highway construction both progressed 
favourably, absorbing most of the skilled 
mechanics and labourers, and at Niagara Falls 
and Fort Erie terminals, employment for rail- 
way workers was higher than it had been for 
a number of years. A steady demand con- 
tinued for domestic workers for general house- 
work, while the shortage of experienced female 
help in that line was reported to be widespread. 

Threshing in Alberta was only about 75 per 
cent completed, due to heavy rains having 
held up the work, but harvesting in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan was practically completed 
and the demand for farm help small. Numer- 
ous requests, however, were received regarding 
the proposed Farm Help Relief Plan. Lumber- 
ing was quiet, nevertheless the call for bush- 


men was improved. Coal orders were greatly 
increasing, however, none of the mines, as yet, 
was running at full capacity. Manufacturing 
at Winnipeg was fairly good and milling com- 
panies at Medicine Hat were working more 
steadily and had taken back some of. their 
staffs, although no further additional help was 
required. Construction, except at Winnipeg, 
was concentrated on highways. In that city 
the opinion was that the long slump in build- 
ing was nearing its end and that the 1938 
season would see substantial improvement over 
recent depression years. Some few young men 
were also directed to the Forestry Training 
Camps. Trade was slightly better. Little 
change was noted in the Women’s Department, 
there being many requests for domestics in farm 
homes under the Farm Employment Plan, but 
applications for country work very scarce. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, as 
harvesting and tomato picking were practically 
completed. Fruit growers were gathering their 
first carload of fruit to ship to the dried out 
districts on the Prairie. Some of the logging 
camps were active, while others were quiet. 
Nearly all sawmills and shingle mills were 
operating on full time, but there was a falling 
off in lumber shipments. Work at gold mining 
properties was brisk, and coal mines reported 
little idle time. Seasonal employment at the 
canneries at Prince Rupert and salmon fishing 
there, was about finished. Building construc- 
tion had slackened somewhat, but work on 
mining trails and various government pro- 
jects continued. A few small jobs were in 
progress at the shipping yards at Prince 
Rupert. Fish transhipments there from Alaska 
continued fairly heavy, but work along the 
waterfronts was less, due to the closing of the 
fishing season. Longshore work was active at 
New Westminster and at Victoria where no 
further labour trouble was reported and ship- 
ments of lumber were being sent out. Trade 
was steady. A number of requests for domestic 
workers had been received and filled, and hotel 
and restaurant employees, having completed 
their summer service, were again reporting at 
the offices. At Victoria, a large surplus of 
stenographers and clerks existed and about 400 
girls and women were registered, also, for film 
work, who did not wish for any other type of 
employment. 


Action has been taken by the British Colum- 
bia Vegetable Marketing Board setting the 
minimum wholesale selling price of potatoes 
at $25 a ton. The Board is charging whole- 
salers $22 per ton for potatoes of which the 
producer gets $20 while the Board retains $2 
for handling charges. This action has been 
taken in an attempt to regulate the “spread” 
in prices between wholesaler and retailer. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


i bg British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
September, 1987, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 

Employment at August 23 showed an im- 
provement as compared with July 26; it im- 
proved in coal mining, iron and steel manu- 
facture, the wool textile industry, pottery man- 
ufacture and the cocoa, chocolate, etc., indus- 
try. There was also a substantial reduction 
in the number recorded as unemployed in the 
jute industry, following the end of local holi- 
days. On the other hand, there was a decline 
in employment in the motor vehicle, tailoring 
and cotton industries, and in the distributive 
trades. There was also an increase in the 
number of agricultural workers unemployed. 

It is provisionally estimated that at August 
23, 1937, the number of insured persons, aged 
16-64, in employment in Great Britain, ex- 
clusive of persons within the agricultural 
scheme, was approximately 11,562,000. This 
was 45,000 more than at July 26, 1937, and 
490.000 more than at August 24, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at August 23, 1937 (in- 
cluding those temporarily stopped), was 10:2 
as compared with 10-4 at July 26, 1987, and 
12-1 at August 24, 1936. In Great Britain the 
percentage at August 23, 1937, was 9-9, as com- 
pared with 10-1 at July 26, 1937, and 11-9 at 
August 24, 1986. 

At August 23, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,088,885 wholly unem- 
ployed, 205,371 temporarily stopped, and 
64,365 normally in casual employment, making 
a total of 1,358,621. This was 20,838 less than 
a month before, and 255,319 less than a year 
before. The total was made up of 1,046,723 
men, 45,044 boys, 221,302 women, and 45,552 
girls. 

The total of 1,358,621 persons on the regis- 
ters at August 23, 1937, included 602,279 per- 
sons with claims admitted for insurance benefit 
(of whom 2,457 had applications authorized 
for payment of unemployment allowances in 
supplementation of benefit), 40,644 claimants 
whose position under the conditions relating 
to contributions paid and benefit received had 
not been determined, and 5,088 persons dis- 
qualified for short periods from receiving 
benefit (of whom 1,656 had applications au- 
thorized for payment of unemployment allow- 
ances). There were also 549,766 persons (not 
included in any of. the foregoing classes) with 
applications authorized for unemployment 
allowances, 789 persons with applications for 


unemployment allowances under consideration, 
and 160,105 other persons, of whom 45,608 were 
juveniles under 16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at August 23, 1937, 
was 1,424,167 as compared with 1,445,328 at 
July 26, 1987, and 1,678,277 at August 24, 1936. 


United States 


According to the monthly statement issued 
by Frances Perkins, Secretary of Labor, ap- 
proximately 43,000 workers were returned to 
employment between July and August in the 
combined manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed monthly by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. It was 
also stated that weekly pay rolls in these 
combined industries in August were nearly 
$8,400,000 greater than in the preceding month. 

The following paragraphs have been taken 
from the statement issued on September 26: 

Comparisons of employment and weekly pay 
rolls in these combined industries in August, 
1937, with August, 1936, show increases of 
more than 1,100,000 workers and $64,100,000 
over the year interval. 

Factory employment showed a seasonal ex- 
pansion from July to August and 9 of the 16 
non-manufacturing industries surveyed also 
reported employment gains. These increases, 
however, were partially offset by seasonal 
recessions in retail trade employment and 
decreases in the remaining 6 non-manufactur- 
ing industries surveyed. 

The increase of 0:8 per cent in employment 
in manufacturing industries indicates the re- 
employment of approximately 68,000 factory 
wage earners. The August factory employment 
index (102-2), with the exception of May, 1937, 
exceeds the level recorded in any month since 
November, 1929, and the August pay roll index 
(103-7) also exceeds the levels of any month 
since November, 1929, with but two exceptions, 
April and May, 1937. 

Employment in the non-durable goods group 
of manufacturing industries showed a further 
expansion in August, the gain of 2-4 per cent 
raising the August index (106-6) to the highest 
level reached since October, 1929. This gain 
resulted largely from increased activity in 
such seasonal industries as canning and pre- 
serving, beet sugar, cottonseed oil-cake-meal, 
millinery, fur-felt hats, and men’s and women’s 
clothing. In the durable goods group of 
manufacturing industries, employment declined 
0-8 per cent over the month interval. De- 
creased employment in the automobile indus- 
try, caused by temporary shut-downs for 
changes in models, was a primary factor con- 
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tributing to this loss. The employment index 
for the durable goods group (98-1) indicates 
that for every 1,000 workers employed in this 
group during the index-base period (1923- 
1925), 981 were employed in August, 1937, 
while a similar comparison of the non-durable 
goods group index shows 1,066 workers em- 
ployed in August, 1937, for every 1,000 em- 
ployed during the years 1923-1925. 

The combined 16 non-manufacturing indus- 
tries surveyed showed a net loss of 25,000 
workers. This decrease was due chiefly to a 
decline of more than 50,000 workers in retail 
establishments, hot weather and vacations 
causing customary recessions during July and 
August. In the sub-group, general merchan- 
dising, which includes department, variety, 
and general merchandising stores, and mail 
order houses, employment decreased 1-9 per 
cent or by nearly 15,000 workers. The group 
of “all other” retail establishments showed a 
seasonal drop of 1-4 per cent in employment 
or more than 37,000 workers over the month 
interval. The most pronounced decrease in 
the separate lines of retail trade was a seasonal 
recession of 5°3 per cent in retail apparel 
stores. 

Employment in bituminous coal mines rose 
4-1 per cent from July to August, indicating 
the return of 14,000 workers to employment. 
Resumption of operations following the set- 
tlement of labour disputes, which had reduced 


operations in the preceding month, accounted | 


in large part for this employment gain. Con- 
tractors engaged in private building construc- 
tion reported an increase of 2-1 per cent in 
number of workers from July to August and 
metal mines continued to expand their working 
forces. Employment in this latter industry 
increased 1-2 per cent from July to August, 
reaching the highest level recorded since June, 
1930. Electric light and power and manu- 
factured gas firms also reported a further gain 
in employment over the month interval (1-1 
per cent), this increase bringing the August 
index above the level of any month since 
January, 1931. In the remaining industries 
reporting increased employment (crude petro- 
leum producing, wholesale trade, hotels, insur- 
ance, and telephone and telegraph), the gains 
ranged from 0-7 to 0:2 per cent. 

Private Employment Employment and pay 
rolls in the private building construction in- 
dustry showed further gains in August. Re- 
ports supplied by 9,327 contractors employing 
126,751 workers in August showed increases of 
2-1 per cent in employment and 4-6 per cent 
in pay rolls over the month interval. Em- 
ployment in this industry in August, 1937, was 
8-7 per cent higher than in August, 1936, while 
weekly pay rolls show an increase of 27:3 
per cent over the year interval. The reports 
received from co-operating firms cover only 
employees engaged in erecting, altering and 
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repairing private buildings and do not include 
projects financed by Public Works Adminis- 
tration or Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds or regular appropriations of the federal, 
state, and local governments. 

Public Employment—Employment on pro- 
jects of the works program in August totalled 
1,941,000. Compared with July this was a 
decrease of 279,000. More than 208,000 of 
the employees were working on federal projects 
and 1,599,000 on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration. Work pro- 
jects of the National Youth Administration 
employed 134,000 workers. Data on employ- 
ment and pay rolls for student aid were not 
available. Total pay roll disbursements on the 
program amounted to $96,973,000. Material 
orders placed exceeded $41,635,000. 

During August approximately 187,000 work- 
ers were employed on construction projects 
financed by the Public Works Administration, 
a decrease of 11,000 or 5:7 per cent compared 
with the number working in July. Of the total 
number of employees 56,000 were engaged on 
projects financed by funds provided by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act and over 
131,000 on projects financed from funds pro- 
vided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Acts of 1935 and 1936. Pay-roll disbursements 
in August totalled $15,020,000 on all P.W.A. 
projects and orders were placed for materials 
valued in excess of $22,839.000. 

There were more than 327,000 workers in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, a decrease 
of 21,000 compared with July. Decreases in 
employment were registered for all classes 
of workers with the exception of nurses and 
supervisory and technical employees. Of the 
total number of men in camps during August, 
274,000 were enrolled personnel, 7,000 reserve 
officers, 300 nurses, 2,000 educational advisers, 
and 44,000 supervisory and technical employees. 
Pay-roll disbursements during the month for 
all classes of workers totalled $16,409,000. 

Approximately 201,000 workers were em- 
ployed on construction projects financed from 
regular governmental appropriations. This 
was am increase of more than 7,000 compared 
with the preceding month. Pay-roll disburse- 
ments totalling $18,934,000 were $666,000 less 
than in July. Although employment on public 
road projects increased, the workers were 
employed a fewer number of hours. Material 
orders placed during August amounted to 
$27,780,000. 

Over 187,000 workers were employed on the 
construction and maintenance of roads financed 
wholly from state funds. Increases in the 
number of workers employed were shown for 
both types of road work. The number of 
workers engaged on new construction totalled 
approximately 27,000 and 160,000 were working 
on maintenance. Pay rolls for both types of 
work amounted to $12,684,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


liga Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
sonditions for the protection of the labour to 
de employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages scales 
of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1985, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week, except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in case of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation af the Civil Service Act. It 
contains, however, a provision which did not 
appear in the 1930 legislation, which applies 
the fair wages policy to works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition that are 
assisted by federal grant in the form of con- 
tribution, subsidy, loan, advance or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of de- 
fault being made in the payment of the wages 
of any workmen employed, claim  therefor' 
may be filed with the Minister of the Depart- 
ment with which the contract has been made 
and payments of such claim may be made by 
the latter. 

All workmen employed in ihe execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public imterest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of. works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment tto ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Orders in Council to do all in their power 
to see that the labour conditions are fully 
complied with and to report any apparent 
violations to the department with which the 
contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government cf Canada. 

45016—64 


DEPARTMENT oF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a receiving station at the 
Royal Canadian Corps of Signals, Chipewyan, 
Alberta. Name of contractor, Mr. William 
Brown, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
September 15, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$7,575. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos and insulation workers.... $0 85 8 44 
iBlackemut hsweeenn <cok cetera sae 0 70 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
IBISCUrICLanign ee cn tic tee es She es 0 85 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
WPA DOUCHE See Meee ney Sos, dis ee see 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 75 8 -44 
Painters and glaziers.....:....<.--- 0 75 SPA 4. 
MpLAStETELS > cathe cist hers oe 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 424 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

IVON) Soe. A eb ee oan ot anereeae 0 422 | '8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
WiEIEC OTLAING 4B lanier cnet lacs 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Completion of No. 3 Married Quarters, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Rockliffe, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Ross Meagher Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 9, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $4,850. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 
; day 
Carpenters—Up to and including 


Sep Gree L938: Zavecotmterevorshens-preneeveentens $0 75 44 
Carpenters—From Octal 193d. 08 0 80 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen) Sarin 0 70 44 
Mabourer see 282.2 89 Oe 0 40 44 


Motor'truck driver.............+.- 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


he AUOM SSE a vnis + Riegeisrn 0 sccieels aiale 1 45 44 

SHOTS 4 Jc'o 3 Coe ROCIO Onn Om 1 95 44 
IBIAStORersteenes 2 See e. Seek cee sot 0 80 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 


oS 
> 
cn 
co Go 60 CO GO GO CO CO CO 
> 
> 


tormperin@material),..sc 0-6... 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Completion of No. 7 Married Quarters, 
R.C.A.F. Station, Rockliffe, Ont. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Ovide Bouvier, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of Line: September 24, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $4,870. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


Construction of a Transmitting Station 
Building for the Royal Canadian Corps of 
Signals, North Battleford, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. M. Simenson, North Battleford, 
Sask. Date of contract, September 27, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3,773. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths avai ee. eee 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpersh.. 2.00. oe 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
IDTIVErEeR ey Ne Ue: pt ee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Aja bOUreTS sa4,..0 Melo .ia Ree Ne te 0 35 8 44 
Lathers—metal 0 70 8 44 
Lathers—wood.................... 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck driver ta. «sees 4 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
HAC ONCONS toate Re NE 3 1 40 8 44 
S CONST woe a ea eee ee i 90 8 44 
Painters:and glaziers....J.......... 0 65 8 44 
Blesterers’ ie sts ees ae ee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
INIMINS NALeLIa ae ee ne eee 0 424 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel....../..... 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Warchmene 4.5.0 age aces teak: 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 = week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a sewer line from the 
hangars at Jericho Beach, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Walsh Construction Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 7, 1937. Amount of contract, $6,000. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 

$0 75 8 44 

0 45 8 44 


Pipe layers (tile pipe).............. 0 573 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators. (2 as) 38..2 SAeE fh. 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters... Ph .ckins« cocuit do lesen 0 90 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and 1-2 ton 

trick eta ag re eee 1 50 & ,; 44 
Watchiiren yc eer ese e. sere ee 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Renewal of the floor at the Armoury, Minne- 
dosa, Man. Name of contractor, Mr. Edward 
Stone, Minnedosa, Man. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$3,012. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 

day week 

Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
aLorsi(fas: Or’ elec) se ser. a ce cs 
Cement finishers................... 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 
Carpentensi:t08 08 oaks eee. 
Driver, horse and cart..... Ae Beni 


Driver. VEMTES . DEL OUEYS Cat hee ters 0 35 44 
DLA bourersey i222 Stee ot he nee 0 35 44 
Motor truck drivers Sp tie | ean ee : 0 40 44 


SS 
lor) 
or 
CO GO OO GO 00 CO CO GO GO GO CO 
i 
ts 


truck ie. See Ae PEI eal Bio be gea beeen 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Extension of the steam heating main from 
the seaplane hangar to the Central Heating 
Plant at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Frontenac Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. -Date of contract, 
September 18, 1937. Amount of contract, 


OcropEr, 1937 


$18,305. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:-— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
; . day week 
Asbestes insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
J 2c) bey ite Coty BIOs enarereenniamenter creer wo 0 60 8 44 
WAEDCHUCTION As + hose aa oa sa eR 0 70 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas or elec.). 0 50 8 44 
Cement finisher’s.”. JO. .)....... oe 0 60 8 44 


ator— 

DUONIM te Toa nr a tee era 0 65 8 44 

Gas or electrics, 199...) 0.05.56 0: 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and. cart. ..j¢.<.<00ss. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivers=... 4.28. M8. oo. dsb ees: 0 40 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drum........... 0 65 8 44 

SON MOre GTUMS..... 6.2 ees ee 0°75 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 
Ihabourersixd).7: 8. 8. 6.05 od Laer 0 40 8 44 
Machinists Seat. ccd wastes 0 65 8 44 
Motonitrucksdriver:«......4s:2dee6% 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

POMONA, .. Be ons che ALIS AAR 1 45 8 44 

SUCONGS oid Saami eens Lays Gee 1 95 8 44 

AMGONS sh REM Me oes nore aNaaey 2 45 8 44 

SRUOTISK . Nao Ee Se BN. et 2 95 8 44 
U EEN Tiifes qe eee TIGA NES oH 0 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Watehmensgis ir baler eerste a 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. fant 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or currens 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are lest 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an extension to the trans- 
mitting building at the Royal Canadian Corps 
of Signals Station, Fort McMurray, Alberta. 
Name of contractor, Poole Construction Co., 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. Date of contract, 
September 11, 1987. Amount of contract, 
$5,997. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 44 

Blacksmiths: 781 fe eee ete 0 70 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers’. vee. 0 423 8 44 

CALDCHLCTS et ran ite te eT elk: 0 75 8 44 

Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 85 8 44 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 45 8 44 

Eabourerseu. a eee 0 40 8 44 

Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 75 8 44 

Painters and glaziers............... 0 75 8 44 

Plasterers.cap es Bere eee: 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 423 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 

Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 

Sheet metal workers” >....0 246-2 0 75 8 44 

Watchmen... #2 eee el at 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Construction of a transmitting Building for 
the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals, Edmon- 
ton, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. E. Litch- 
field, Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
September 16, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$4,691.14. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 44 

ISIACK SOLU NSE. .netirttes becieiacon 0 70 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 

Carpenters es | emcee coco 0 75 8 44 

IG CULICHINBE xcs cee ee coterie ae 0 85 8 44 

Firemen—stationary............... 0 50 8 44 

DAOURCE StL ee aco nt ee eee eres 0 45 8 44 

Lathers, metal or wood............ 0 75 8 44 

Paintersand plaziers............... 0 75 8 44 

BIAStCLeLel wy ae os. aoe ee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 55 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 0 50 8 44 

Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 

Sheet metal workers...........::.. 0 75 8 44 

MWieachinaieme teria cre a een a 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the Armoury 
at Bridgewater, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Russell Corkum, Bridgewater, N.S. Date 
of contract, September 16, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $1,450. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bricklayers......... Risa tnetineseeoreers $0 70 4 


Carpenters and joiners....:........ 
Cementtimisherss..) 21s) Ser ae 
DEV ORS MY. obey. One tek. SOE 
Driver; horse and cart....)2. 5.0.0". 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 44 
THIS CamMen ABest «easiness sie Se doe kee 0 55 44 
apourersme yl. . £5. oo. ee aes 0 30 44 
Brick layers’ helpers............... 0 35 44 


Painters and glaziers............... 


Rootersaeomposition. ....5.......-. 0 40 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 55 44 
Watchamenmee ak ao. os does s fens 0 25 44 


So 
or 
o 
CO 00 00 OO GO GO GO OD GD CO CO CO CO 00 GO 00 CO CO 
> 
ee 


ee OLN R increase snaremerendnmenotonetinetans Ie 44 
SAOSIN Gs, oisle c Gueteee 6 ora. ctahers 1 85 44 
AsCONS HOR ERERN: 615.8. 9008 Seek iases 2 35 44 
5 fons igre. 2.0! . lipdes Baadiadiee. 2 85 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Construction of Stores, Wireless Telegraph 
and Air Armament School at the Royal Cana- 
dian Air Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 13, 1937. Amount of contract, $140,900. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
IBISeksmithsh.. seu sce. wie. 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers ; 

(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator— 

SEO Gy. « aad eer eres «Raters one 0 65 Sind 

Gas. oF Clectric A... ssicdse co sere - 0 50 8 44 
Cement finisher... some ean eres 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec- 

GEICO) a a otc eater VO ae se 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart.........0... 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
AVE cei. cat eee as cee ae era 0 40 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 

Three or more drumS............ 0 75 8 44 
Biremen: stationary vo ncceect «osc 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44, 
HEV DOUTOES «<> csgsia raise sume dae’s «ave 0 40 8 44 
Lathersymotal. 22... SPR. ...08 0 70 8 44 
Leathers) WOO ...cepheeeeeemoreee ns 0 65 8 44 
MACbINISES. 4.5 area an ekeureset agate occ 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

WL LOY2 CONS iin sivas tage) he aa tee 1 45 8 44 

3 CONG. «cree Ae he Melero toe 1 98 8 44 

AMONG ere een a tyes eee 2 45 8 44 

DUONG ces thie tear ec trem eee 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.,............. 0 60 8 44 
PlaBterers. tidecen ca sais: « Weia thank 0 80 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... ,0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers.............. : 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
StoneCuwerss. ee wee eetee eee 0 75 8 44 
Stonemasons) apace s sesso cas shock 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering mortar)............... 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 45 8 44 
Wabchme;n. tf 2c) tems casos mcumen 0 35 B= M44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the concrete 
apron of Seaplane Hangar, Royal Canadian 
Air Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of. 
contractors, Frontenac Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 
20, 1937. Amount of contract, $3,270. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Labourers s:..haS@ietha< cataers cere k $0 40 8 44 
Carpenters Vite os: tacteciset eto cel 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers: %.......4.000e00: 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
atorsgassorelectrice.2. 9. samt 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
FOViVversat. 4. Me os fue weet 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers: .n.<.4esc0 scen8 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Ito! 2 HONS ote Ecsite ok 1 45 8 44 
SLCONSER, ct cee co ato ae cate 1 95 8 44 
Watchman.) at.0 0 ade cce 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment and Supplies) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of September, 1937, 
for the manufacture and repair of various 
classes of equipment and supplies, which con- 
tracts included in all cases the “B” labour 
conditions above referred to:— 








Nature of contract Contractor 
SPURS. . 85.05 RR -GEs oes eb oes Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Cotton bandoliers............ Hamilton Gerhartt Manufac- 


turer Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Blaek shoes)... 68 :ft....- che J. A. & M. Cote, Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Connecting tubes and man-|B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


drels. Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 

Blue serge for caps............ The Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Embroidery badges.......... Tigast anne Enr’g., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Serge jumpers and trousers.... Bs Bros., Ltd., Vancouver, 

Blue serge for uniforms....... The Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Circular ents saccscc.ase nei: J ae Roebuck Ltd., Midland, 

nt. 
Spare parts for aircraft........ Canadian Vickers, Ltd., Mont- 
; real, P.Q. 

Metal lined powder cases..... A. Deslauriers & Fils Ltee, 

Quebec, P.Q. 
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Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aircraft 


Complete reconditioning and modification of 
Fleet Model 7 Landplane 196. Name of con- 
tractors, Fleet Aircraft, Limited, Fort Erie, 
Ontario. Date of contract, September 22, 
1937. Amount of contract, $2,301. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine Assembly— ; 
Patter CATs) 038, CFE Bon Ieee $0 60 | Hours not 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.)............ 0 40 | more than 
Machinists). 2 SS ae | 065 | 48 per week 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 
Machine operators............... 0 50 
Sand blasters! 22.32 see eee 0 55 
Papourers.! SA. O58.839s ee ee 0 35 
Airframe construction and Assembly- 
Batson CA. Feds cde eve Sete hese 0 60 
Hitter’s.helper(A.E.).3...o. see. - 0 40 
INPACIINISD it eegys <cas one a ees 0 65 
Machinist’s helper............... 0 40 
Machine operator................ 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 60 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 
Weldetes?...2s.e0 tines. ary. ee 0 60 
Welders N6INCL ...- «a. «s tases er 0 40 
SCURICIAI HN ae os acle eee ae 0 65 
Electricians helper... hoa tencaset. 0 40 
Painter and doper........0..2--26 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 0 40 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 40 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 30 
Woholetercr 5.08 5. ene eee 0 55 
Upholsterer’s Helper’ . 4. .0.6<3 < 0 40 
Saridblaster. (ats #24... 2 20 0 55 
WADOUPET A1.c Se cet cles sigs oes 0 35 
NUFECOOE: Le oc ce tents codes Coenen 0 60 
rector silelper.. tases eae eee 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 40 
Riveterss+.. on. Veco: ees 0 50 
Riveters’ helpers? .y..ci.44206 22.00 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age)— 
Sti VOarssnion. a okie tee cenit 0 20 
ONG Vat. stews wsedor een ae ee 0 25 
BIG VOR eee i ek eee eS ee 0 35 





Norre.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
_ No more than one apprentice to be employed to each five 
journeymen. 

Alterations and additions to Tiger Moth 
82 Aircraft 238. Name of contractors, The De 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, September 28, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $1,100. The preceding 
fair wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 


NatIonAL Harspours Boarp 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
Demolition, etc.) 


Construction of Shed No. 4 at Three Rivers, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Newton Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of con- 


tract. Sept. 13, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$231,496.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths... ¢.c0+7. «oe enen ees $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 40 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Cement finisherses.os., eee. <2: 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ators— 
Steam 232300050 ee Pet ok oes 0 60 8 44 
Gas. or elec). Ue ie 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or. elec.) 0 45 8 44 
Crane operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44 
Drill runners. 3 2M ae... 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and.cart......:..65.... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
Driversiwisen At mos. Snes. cee 0 35 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 60 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 75 8 44 
Hiuiremen, Stavlonary 42.0. .... 2 ss - 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operators, gas. or elec........ 0 45 8 44 
Mamourers slid: td Se aa ae 0 35 8 44 
Machinists: nase. Jey. Sern ation « sks 0 55 8 44 
UME IWUDAS GSS. ccsis « oyaperciege ane hase 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck drivers........00.0.0.. 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MUOUO NUON S so ans 0. rote saysusue acide ole 1 40 8 44 
MUONS WS tar tera eet « cectee ttle s «s hekts 1 90 8 44 
ABUONS :<.. |. 'iststerepncede Se tack > tena 2 40 8 44 
BRUONS) dg. ues. eves ee PS os es oho 2 90 8 44 
1 ETE CO} eps) 0) 2h Oe Se 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface, temp. work).. 0 50 8 44 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 45 8 44 
Pilevdriver fOreMatsce.. +s. +cs00s os 0 75 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................- 0 65 8 44 
Pal Gcarl verde mians fsisvce dus.0.0is.e.e.0. © 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver derrick engineers....... 0 65 8 44 
Pile driver derrick firemen......... 0 40 8 44 
IRIS PORE RS CNET alasyiiersstreres os craves aoe 0 45 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
"ERactonioperAtorsaaere. ob 6555000: 0 45 8 44 
Wasehment hy cS bamrvdasye sls cored 0 30 8 44 
Welders and burners (on steel erec- 
BOM) Ota AN Be sc. cis fave 35 400 2 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ‘ 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department dur- 
ing the month of September, 1937, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
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in all cases included the “ B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of contract Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and type,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
brass crown seals, cancel-| Ottawa, Ont. 
lers, ete. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.,|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
and repairs thereto. Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... London Shirt Corporation, 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Horn Bros. Woollen Co; Ethie 
Lindsay, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... Miner Rubber Co., Ltd, 
Granby, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms...... nee General Rubber Co., 
alt 
Stamping machine parts, etc.. Machine Works, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. 
DICAIOS. «Wes. vee Eee earns Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Pustic Worxks DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair, or Demolition) 


Painting and general repairs to public build- 
ing at Nelson, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Mr. J. A. Spencer, Nelson, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 13, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,841. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement finishers.. 0 60 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.. 0 65 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator, gas. and 
CLEC OES EE Res eee ae LER 0.50 8 44 
FOrIvers. RPE ys ae San eee One 0 40 8 44 
Drivers, horse and cart............ 0 55 8 44 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 75 8 44 
Electricians Reece tat he . WOM aE BOM: 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators. .@. ae nseawi 2d). 28 0 55 8 44 
eubourcravast Fee oees. cates setae 0 40 8 44 
Mathersmmetal; soa: .\sais core ore es 0 70 8 44 
Dathersiwoodiseiiat 2 et nie 0 65- 8 44 
Binoloummlayers: cn teeth Sone ee 0 60 8 44 
Marblewsetters! wen siesta sos ae 0 95 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers............. 0 45 8 44 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers... 0 85 8 44 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... 0 60 8 44 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 0 60 8 44 
Mastic floor labourers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck.drivers_....6. jn ce 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 
ND SEOMWG nacors come ralatencialt sae 1 45 8 44 
3 CONST. Lenehan ead. Gahtaee Ne 1 95 8 44 
ACOA tee tne ace ee ae 2 45 8 44 
SeLONscien BAC. aac ete 2 95 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
BaittersAspravssicat $-. asrit }. ke 0 75 8 44 
Paintersiand. glaziers, cs. ae b,0cienc « 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers tok. Sc. eur aes 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbersand steamfitters’ helpers. 0 45 8 44 
Roofers—composition.............. 0 50 8 44 
Roofers—felt and gravel, patent.... 0 45 8 44 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 0 65 8 44 
Roofers—shingles (wood and as- 

DEStGS) ra.. aoe cee ee eae en 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stonecutterseerret. oe ae ee ee 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 123 8 44 
Terrazzo layers@eet 1... .. 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 60 8 44 
Terrazzo labourers.....5........ 0 45 8 44 
TUGHEttCrS Sere ee ae ee 0 90 8 44 
Tiléisetters’ helpers... .!........- 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher ratesin any 
he where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
ation 

In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 hours 
per ‘sine such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Alterations and additions to the lavatory, 
refitting Dock at H.M.C. Dockyard Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. A. Lockley, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Date of contract, September 
13, 1937. Amount of contract, $4,054. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 


Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
@ement finishers !>):). 2). te... 
Concrete mixer operator, steam.... 
Concrete mixer operator, gas.or eec. 
ELV EPS arrears Ree xeese erences 


Drivers, horse and ¢art...........- 0 60 44 
Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 85 44 
WileetriGhan se we. 6. ade ha 0 75 44 
TIOIS Oper AUR Suara ete ore 0 60 44 
WGADOULEL Rs cee tee ete ee ae ee 0 45 44 
DPathers—metal) oii... 2aieucwsleeee 0 70 44 
Tathers— woods <6 ects cine cepetes te 0 65 44 


Linoleum: layersys Vy... Si ic2 ae 
Marbleisetterssitseci6-.%- dane 
Marble setters’ helpers............. 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers. . 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers. 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 
Mastic floor labourers.............. 
Motor trick, drivenst. cack s. ccna 


1-D TONS surest coeur te cee aoe 1 50 44 
Sabonsaivsrerst HB APRS a. <.4.4 eee 2 00 44 
4: CONS) sais cena eat Oe 2 50 44 
Beton Sse Sar cee... coon ot Ae 3 00 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 44. 
PRINGCES—ADLOY oo oc cca k oo eben 0 75 44 


Painters and glaziers.33.3...3(s3 0464: 
Plastererste ter3 ate th ano cyoc oneiOe 
Plasterers’ shelpers:t.c. doit. Iocned 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers 
Roofers—composition.............. 


So 
co 
an 
00 GO 00 00 GO GO C0 00 00 COCO GO =: GO. CD 00 00 00 CO CO 00 00 CO 8D CD CO 020 CO. CO. CO. CO. GO 080. 0. 
> 
a 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of lab our 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour er da 
j day week Machinist’s helper................. 0 50 4 8 a 

Roofers—felt and gravel, patent... 0 50 8 44 A COsb KG Co PR RCI RO NPA 2 Oe a 0 75 8 
Roofers—sheet metal.............. 0 70 8 44 Batbermmaker. oth... .ketectelrhar dak Gre « 0 84 8 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos) 0 70 8 44 DE eis nen Gals ge a I fae es 0 84 8 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 Riveter jens, oso. BL. > See 0 84 8 
Stoneceutterss: :hwite Lees. .,c 0: 0 80 8 44 SH ONT RENT Coy ts as eta st ied  eaete 8 ae 8 0 84 8 
Structural steel workers............ 1 123 8 44 Shipwright and joiner.............. 0 788 8 
‘Terrazzo la yerse ee O. do oacn tee 0 75 8 44 Steamfitter and pipefitter.......... 0 75 8 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 60 8 44 Steam fitter’s and pipefitter’s helper 0 50 8 
ToerrazZolabourerse eyo .ide ccna sae 0 50 8 44 Temiplate-makentqaek.... do... 05% 0 84 8 
ileysctters: et sete. ee 0 90 8 44 Welders.) > eee ec. 6... ae 0 84 8 
Tile setters’ helpers................ 0 50 8 44 Driller Fe... ARS AGA. . doe ciaaes 0 72 8 
Punch and shear operator.......... 0 72 8 
Do arcacae! pearerecmraanecas ore ee 0 66 8 
N.B.—The wage rates specified above are minimum rates Countersinker..............-...-.- 0 66 8 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as Heater..........-.-..-.eee eee ees 0 64 8 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in Bolter-up.......-+ +60. 6seeeeee ee ees 0 64 8 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by Provincial Holder-on..............0.eee eee ees 0 72 8 
legislation. RASC OT ie i AeA «Sooo Aree imvoncgeaths 0 653 8 
In any case where, by agreement or current practice, the Crane operator.............6...00: 072 8 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 44 hours Painter........0..-- +. se ee eeeen eens 0 75 8 
Pit WOuUrere. Wh. WANA. deere he o cowhide 0 50 8 


per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceedéd on this work. 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name of 
contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
September 21, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$13,900. The labour conditions included the 
following clause :— 


(1) All workmen, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour on the construction of 
the work hereby contracted for, shall be paid 
such wages as are generally accepted as cur- 
rent from time to time during the continu- 
ance of the contract for competent workmen 
in the district in which the work is being per- 
formed for the character or class of work in 
which they are respectively engaged. In no 
event shall the wages be less than those set 
out in the schedule of minimum rates here- 
under. The working hours shall not exceed 
eight hours a day, unless for the protection of 
life or property, or for other cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour, 
longer hours of service are required. 


SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND WORKING HO URS 


{ 


inim ’ 
Minimum Maximum 


Trade or class of labour rates 

ot wages hours 

per hour per day 
Arras STM illest. ebeees cai geno aaa $0 84 8 
Angle-smith’s helper............+.. 0 66 8 
Bis clcamalt lice occu st tected cathe 0 75 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 55 8 
Bovermaker\../o.tcrnketee eno 0 84 8 
Boilermaker’s helper..............: 0 62 8 
Caer sins. «Ric Aeloedtrcue, «cous teres oferet-eieee 0 84 8 
Chipper and eaulker.....4......--- 0 84 8 
@oppersmithy . ged «sc dds cose: 0 84 8 
Coppersmith’s helper.............. 0 50 8 
Hlectriciant: :..eteite omgesbcecieka: 0 81 8 
Blectrician’s, helper. ¢,..0..4 daeuriaesis 0 50 8 
Blan ger og.... ata Bebe decicw <trtes dates on 0 84 8 
TA GRESID DIN aya ge RM acer a: Aha stasamt cee 0 84 8 
Machinist and machinist fitter..... Cie As 8 


N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work 


Construction of a public building at Cobourg, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Reuben Jack- 
son, Cobourg, Ont. Date of contract. Sep- 
tember 1, 1937. Amount of contract, $22,000 
and unit prices for any additional work. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
@ement finishers... 5. ...9..... 6+: 0 55 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 

Stearn eee kee oles 0 65 8 44 

GARGHCICOT. ote re Cee is odie 0 45 8 44 
DINOS TES Uae orto te hes ee ok 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart....... ..... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon..... Sarina 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
MSOUTe IS Teas sen he te E  RN 03 8 44 
Wa MeLraamMeualne se... Stee ee 0 60 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..;...... 23... 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

WanestOns crate. ho ee Sees a ee 1 40 8 44 

SCODS MEME ice oe a Those te 1 90 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.............-.- 0 55 8 44 
I SSLC TOURER ec iciosadaieneatee 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

iImixingoymaterial)s “alot eet 0 40 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and 

LIMESTONE) a aniwarsltwiccul tugs tote Ee 0 70 8 44 
DLONEGIMASOUSE eure sie Socom 2 ae aoe 0 80 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 


than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work 
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Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Sandspit, Moresby Island, Skeena District, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Armour Salvage & 
Towing Co., Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of 
contract, August 16, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $11,556.65. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Piledriver Foreman.............0-. $ 1.25 8 44 
MOINOCCT: 62.54 oe oes 1.123 8 44 
ss ATL EE as oo aac er ccle 1.00 8 44 
IBoomman: . see ie... oe 1.00 8 44 
Bridgzeman i}: 04: Meek eee 1.00 8 44 
APOTMAN cc selecschsrs buco veloc take meters 682 8 44 
Mabourers cies. ee coe 40 8 44 
Watchman: s.c0 oon. eee 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Reconstruction of harbour works at Meaford, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Russell Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 23, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $9,946.80. A _ fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ACOP— CAS RA ae eo ae soe aes ace 0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers, 2 5:..4..:...... 0 55 8 44 
DD riven. ee tae Pas cc ce eee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart...)......... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
WADOUTSES:. <b ee oe disc bees es a ken 0 35 8 44 
Motorstruckiariver. -... ae eee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Akancdvogtone Maer akan dave sores 1 40 8 44 

SEONSNAOE AE. oe Md osesdoneter ee 1 90 8 44 

ASTON BIRCH | GRINS 8 ss ideo ccs 2 40 8 44 
Timbermen cr cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such toolsas broad- 

axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 

and ariger Ave Osi. .des co eseee 0 42 8 44 
Wateliiem, Serine Sac accrrdarcdes eee 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
phan 44 week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this wor 


Construction of protection works at Con- 
trecceur, Verchéres Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Southern Working Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 22, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $19,296.05. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
iz day week 
Blacksmitht wis cctee pirates $0 50 44 


44 
44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
SLOP. (Laig) meena eee ect ere 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator (steam) eee Ree ee A 
Driver, horse and cart............. 


Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 44 
Driverinots saeet tee ees eee ee ee 0 30 44 
WUDOUTETB Lee oes ae eee 0 30 44 





Isto:2 tons). Se ea ee Ess 44 
CONST coe ee eee eee 1 85 44 
ACONS. ich. MOLL: SEM ok 2 35 44 
Machinist OAS. SE re ee ee 0 55 44 


Engineers, operating, steam........ 
Pile driver engineer................ 
Pile driver labourers............... 


o 
ies) 
on 
G0 00 00 00 00 00 00 0000 «= 00 00 C0 00 00 «= G—«“é KT. 80 
ee 
rs 


Pile driver fireman................ 0 35 44 
Painter sce .. Be fo as dee eee 0 50 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as axe, 

adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 

SAW cee eee eS ee ee 0 374 8 44 
Watchman. fete. sal .Bedoswete 0 25 8 44 
Cement: finishers. o 0c cies ene 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and installation of boilers and me- 
chanical stokers and removal of old boilers at 
the Government Dry Dock, Kingston, Ont. 
Name of contractors, E. Leonard & Sons, Ltd., 
London, Ont. Date of contract, September 22, 
1937. Amount of contract, $20,492. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator— 
OBI». rare gen eee ares ees $0 65 8 44 
Gistor lec. can eer aec are oe ee 0 50 8 44 
Cementifinishers see ts eet 0 95 8 44 
LONG CULtOE SES aoe Gers fatneeeiae 0 95 8 44 
HtOne mn AsONS ee aes se eters 0 95 8 44 
IBRICKIAVEr Biccsantaleclere te roe 0 95 8 44 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and 
tempering mortar)............... 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
40 day 
Carpenters and joiners— 


Lov pril Z0thees0... =. daaeneseer 0 75 8 44 

Brom Mayi lett. 9 66. otek sees ue 0 80 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Mss pourersa hs Pc os hee oe 0 40 8 44 
Asbestos insulation workers........ 0 70 8 44 
Machinistss:). ae aott'S | AN eo) Sree 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

Mea COT ck ee RE, ona Sete 1 45 8 44 

SELONISLR i. ARR). ois ia ere 1 95 8 44 

Astons #0. Leper eva. ctew oe. eae 2 45 8 44 

BBLONS Te). Sek enh: Unk es. heyiee 2 95 8 44 
Welders and burners—acetylene or 

ClEC RR ok A Nog esa 0 65 8 44 
Welders and burners on steel erec- 

AON so Hs sek eR oe. aed ce Rae 0 80 8 44 
Watchmen. i 4.2... cs ce.scd oct See 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Ste-Flavie, Rimouski Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Mr. Joseph A. Santerre of Baie 
des Sables, P.Q., and Mr. J. Raoul Boulanger, 
of Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, June 
18, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$15,088. 

A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths foccsseer eee eee s $0 50 8 44 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 35 8 44 
Boatmen (rowboats)............--- 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas or elec- 
tricdmena. esas ee ee 0 40 8 44 
PAL PUNHCT SE HRD oo. scs-chosrec seer hor oy ees 0 40 8 44 
DD icinig2) eae, See IO as See a Cee eee 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55. 8 44 
Firemen, stationary.........6..++.- 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator, gas...............- 0 40 8 44 
Wahourere cok nate ahs. tte sana oe 0 30 8 44 
Matehimist,. bis Pe desta ccber sree acees 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driven.) .. 0 fa casseeoe 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
ikand 2ttons: Weel. 5 eae 135 8 44 
Stone. 2... . MAD. .n: henencmens 1 85 8 44 
Operating engineers, steam, single 
ordouble drums... 0 st.acades=- 0 55 8 44 


Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 


axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
ACL AUOT) 4. Me Mt ote oe. clectotolatan stern 0 374 8 44 
Watehmen... : HAMiee ow terbrncken. actos 0 25 8 44 


noha Cae Te ES ae ea a A ES i 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only ond nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ' 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 





Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Ste. Félécité, Matane Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Mr. Joseph A. Santerre of Baie 
des Sables, P.Q., and Mr. J. Raoul Boulanger, 
Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, June 18, 
1937. approximately 
$47,211.42. The preceding fair wages schedule 


was also embodied in this contract. 


Amount of contract, 


Construction of a wharf at Bergeronnes 
(Point a John), Saguenay Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Mr. Napoleon Fournier of Cap 
St. Ignace, P.Q., and Mr. Alphonse Mont- 
miny, of St. Francois, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 23, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $12,989. 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksnriths ww. died. deen ieeeee $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas or elec- 
tracers: rel, oct crc es SAR. Weel os 0 40 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Seon SeeNww . le Roky. wee ea os: 0 55 8 44 
Gasornelectricis. Meus wai we 0 40 8 44 
META TUNNETS site vgn a ease ee lereeares.* 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart......:.....: 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DEVE ene elt he nage 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
LS EORL CONS. ore oe ee ee leet re 1 35 8 44 
SLtONSER ALTE Bos oe bom kee be ee 1 85 8 44 
Engineer, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 0 55 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 65 8 44 
Hoistioperator (fa8)..... 6. 6<..0- +e 0 40 8 44 
Sa OUPEE Sac cc ihe he eae a See eaees 0 30 8 44 
INEACINISUS IE) Ree ge cee) Ske a eee ok 0 55 8 44 
Powdermone seo ete eee ee ee 0 40 8 44 
OUsarrVMeN sy. snc UKE eee eek 0 30 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, crossicut 
SA eee ees ne nas SRE Abe ws te 0 37% 8 44 


0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Reconstruction of roadway and sidewalk 
between the Bascule and Kingston Spans, 
La Salle Causeway, Kingston, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Stuart Grant Construction Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, September 23, 
1937. 


Amount of contract, approximately 
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$11,478.86. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as fcllows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths aes: . IS). eee $0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’-helpers.iss.iec teense 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters. shot niakies. . Riel. aoe, 0 80 8 44 
@Wement finishers. oj... eee 0 95 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas or elec.) 0 50 8 44 


Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ators— 
Gas or electors cs Sr Tees 0 50 8 44 
Stearn... saiswsien oe «eee 0 65 8 44 
Drill runners (machine)............ 0 50 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
IRCLODUN Se TOs oo: cca. c elas ies SIE 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator— 
Ei inidagta fh cl ea i OR 0 50 8 44 
SUSE E(k, Eee ae MEENA NA Gm Der ere EOD 0 65 8 44 
Mabourers 2h. a ade DAMES, 0 40 8 44 
NESGHIINEES) ae eae ackemeetn ee ine 0 70 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.. ware, 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
il toc2onsi.L. BR. os hese. 1 45 8 44 
OeCODSN Hee tse nis eaten eae 1 95 8 44 
PAIN Per She or pete ee ee eee 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 75 8 44 
Teamster (team and wagon)....... 0 75 8 44 
EP GRIN SCOTe ee: Bo cle terete BA ee es 0 40 8 44 
Stationary engineer................ 0 65 8 44 
Watchmen fe cer ata a: bea 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Penetanguishene, Ont. Name of contractor, 


Mr. Charles W. Power, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 26, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $18,673.80. A _ fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Biackentithrsm, Oo s9edh. ern $0 55 44 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 44 


Boatmen (rowboats)............... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement finishers ioe. eee 


oO 
w 
on 
co co CO CO CO 
> 
> 


ators— 
Steam sas and Bea baste detonate 0 65 8 44 
Gasvorelectric¢:iisoe sec seats dee 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas. or elec.. 0 45 44 
Crane operator, gas. or electric..... 0 50 8 44 
Diver 13209, «0 Scat. Are Nein day 14 00 8 44 
TDIVOT S NeIDGIa a eee cau Pepa, Pea ae day 5 00 8 44 
(Full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 
time). 
Driver, horse and ecart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Wave Tee 0 35 8 44 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engineers, steam, sgl. or dib. drum. 0 65 44 
Engineers, steam, 3 or more drums. 0 75 44 


Firemen—stationary 5 ae RR Rae 
Hoist operator—gas or electric..... 
babourers'.2. ee .. ies eee eee 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Iho 2: tone. Re 2 in. s essential 1 40 44 
VOLS 9 ME EN Sacco RNG 1 90 44 
QUOUSI. . he Ms oe eet en 2 40 44 
OS LONG. te da Roe els esate esac 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 44 
Piledriver engineers................ 0 65 44 


Piledriver labourers..... CREAMS Aw 
Piledriver firemen, 0.) upidesd sos. 
Piledriver derrick engineers........ 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Shovel operator—gasoline.......... 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 

terchangeably such tools as: 

Hammer, broad-axe, X-cut saw, 

RUPET OIZO) Seen eee Ee ee 
WatenmMenn re te en ke er ee 


bo 
ro) 
o 
GO CO CO GO 00 CO G0 CO 00 00 CO CO CO GO CO CO CO CO 
~ 
~ 


Oo 
> 
bo 
oo 


44 
0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from paying higher rates in any instance 
where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current. 
practice, "the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an Ordnance Machine Shop, 
Kingston, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Thomas A. Andre, Kingston, Ont. Date of 
contract, September 1, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, $44,000 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator— 
SteamtA...c8 5 Ob dhe deh ba 


Cement: finishers? 4664.05 ance 0 95 44 
Stonemasons, . 0 95 44 
Stonemason’s helpers | (mixing and 

tempering mortar) ..o.. cen e8. 0 45 44 


Brick and hollow tilelayers........ 
Brick end hollow tilelayers’ helpers 


(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 45 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 44 


Mastic floor TAY CY Sec. sce oheie 
Mastic floor, rubbers and finishers. 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 
Mastic floor labourers.............. 


Lathers;tmetal Me. 5 oneerscaerarcias 0 70 44 
Plasterersx, hin Acendee eee 0 95 44. 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 


tempering material)............. 
Painters and glaziers............... 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 


Oo 
> 
Oo 
co 00 00 00 C0 OO 00 00 CO GO GO CO CO CO CO CO CO CO GO CO CO co CO co 00 C0 CO 
cs 
ts 


Hlectriciansrcitri rrr eee 0 70 44 
Isa bourers%4,4) 00 2 2YOU8. eet Lond 0 40 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 44. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44. 
Drivers 20 Sth. AYRE AR BRST ES 0 40 44. 
Motor truclsidrivetioa is 6c. ss he 0 45 44. 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 








per hour per per 
; day week 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


1Pto:2*tons. 2 By, Mire eee 1 45 8 44 
Gr bONSs. yh. we be vnc oc dee SAR 1 95 8 44 
Watchmans! 199) ooh: ees Orso 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Noel, Hants Co., NS. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Ralph M. Hall, Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, Sept. 16, 1937. 


approximately $5,922. 


Amount of contract, 
A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day weelx 
Biaeksmith sole t eas Asda ane <= $0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Wrowverwey feeds. Rees 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas or elec.)....... 0 40 8 44 
ADOURCTSAIk. MMe Phiri k ie eerainsceck goes 0 30 8 44 
Baleldriver forémancess..5.c666..50- 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver engineer...... 0 55 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 
Baw) eos . saben. . Sra eae 

Waschuitenss. ein... < dss. 86e 58. 


00 CO 
rs 
> 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at St. Charles de Caplan, Bonaventure Co., 
PQ. Name of contractor, Mr. Frank Ross, 
Cap Chat, P.Q. Date of contract, August 26, 


1937. 
$21,996.20. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Amount of contract, approximately 


in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
’ Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 
day week 
$0 55 8 44 
0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as 
broad-axe, adze, hammer, cross- 


CUUSAW, ANG AUSET) Fie cieesaese 0 374 8 44 
Wriverncet. casters okt 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Drill rommers fake... ests. ee kel 0 40 8 44 
LO OS Re Bae. i gee Re ent 0 30 8 44 
Firemen (stationary).............. 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator (@88.))). ocste ce. 0. 0 40 8 44 
Motor'trucks driver... ...4.......... 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

a CONS Se Nye cle ne eaten as oe ens 8 44 

Oi LOS ok ad ee ee Ae! ie. a 1 85 8 44 
Compressor operators.............. 0 40 8 44 
Teg DOUNCTS oat eters nile oie oben 0 30 8 44 
Wetcinion:} 00. .5002 ... dee Be tone 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Caraquet, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Charles L. Comeau, Caraquet, N.B. Date of 
contract, September 8, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $28,875. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


Rates ’ Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBYScisoniit ing ck woh skies teats eats $0 50 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas.)..........0... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operator (steam)............ 0 55 8 44 
TA DOURCEB I Se aro. oc cae tas 0 30 8 44 
DTVER eet et ees oo. eae eae cl 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver. -.....¢5..65.0% 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
TS2ECONS ENE cides ced cew esa teceas t 35 8 44 
SALOU eee ener a rio are ourareyerd a anaes 1 85 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
cn cas eae a 0 374 ys 44 
Weavetormmans 2.00608 2 i. dsc ceeeeces 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. ; f 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 
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Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Bagotville, P.Q. Name of contractors, George 
Lajoie and Edouard Rochette, Riviére Mail- 
loux, P.Q. Date of contract, approximately 
$22,977.50. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blackeniiths ar. Oe ae $0 50 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 
IBOALINEN (Ab sete cic eee 0 35 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec 
RTC oe he Ne occ 8 3 ea BE 0 45 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator........... 0 45 8 44 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part] per day 
time) @ .: 2 ee Pere: 14 00 8 44 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full or 
Maretiine |e inton teckel se 5 00 8 44 
per hour 
Drill runnérsw sie. exes. Loningss 0 40 8 44 
Driver fines: ed. (eds. haniotane. 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator— 
Sted Leearsatae: 1s. 10 (Raa 0 55 8 44 
Gash, 20 lo Oa yee. SER 0 40 8 44 
Ihabourerss of dow lieds.cosed. om 0 35 8 44 
IMACTIInEIStS here tesa en eG ett ha ee 0 55 8 44 
Motortruckedriver::+.52s-....-..: 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Land 2tons.c.5....cnmy incertae . a4 1 35 8 44 
DULONS Wi VERMA Mee SNe wee 1 85 8 44 
Pile driver runner—steam.......... 0 55 8 44 
Powdernian £6) 34s. Ssesnteretn) 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (using inter- 
changeably such tools as broad- 
axe, adze, hammer, cross-cut saw 
and. auger) sem Renee Le teh ia 0 40 8 44 
Watchman oA 26e9. (atk, Bien cn 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specfied above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Reconstruction of the harbour wall at Owen 
Sound, Ont. Name of contractor, Roydon H. 
Brigham, Owen Sound, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 3, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $17,122.25. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBIACKSIMILDS..cus wa duc de Poke $0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths = helpers. .......... ots «a. 0 45 44 
IBOSEINCN  2eF ae iich tein Jeeta ea 0 40 44 


Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


DVIVGLrs szaswenr. Ais. Lee eee 0 40 44 

Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 75 44 
per day 

SDTV OLE sys REE ook cs cia bicite ais 14 44 


o 
=> 
Oo 
coco) 6COoOMmoOco ON 080 
_ 
~_ 


(* Full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 
time). 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IPOMeN 1 oP cs sci cue hairdos 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44 
Labourers...... 6 a8pnee Sepleretss 28 0 40 8 44 
Motor trucls drivers. .<..)......- «.. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 
1-to: 2-tonseeis sete st crtrreter 1 45 8 44 
DO CONS A In Pete eam ee ies ae ne ot 1 95 8 44 
4:tonsy., U8. NIN. . OR ee 2 45 8 44 
Pile driver engineers............... 0 65 8 4a 
Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 
SOON) nce, Seen cee Werk aes: ae cree es 0 50 8 44 
VALCO tte Mio ounce arrace Aer: die 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. , ‘ 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of a retaining wail and sub- 
structure for an Examining Warehouse for 
Customs and Immigration Department. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Belanger & Bertrand, 
of Montreal and L’Orignal, P.Q., respectively. 
Date of contract, August 30, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $54,589.50. A fair wages schedule 


was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths, .O% @. .0.2 dines cdot $0 50 8 44 
Boatmen 4 ei cbiecccnwae 0 30 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Cementiinishers 8.202 Ube acne 0 50 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Steam . 0.6. a... os oo eee. 0 55 8 44 
Gasoline orelectri¢... Jo.5..0c00: 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas. or elec... 0 40 8 44 
Crane operators—steam............ 0 55 8 44 
WITIVEL Ste tee teers ie as cntee: 0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart..............- 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
A DOULEE St ptt et ttre tenn et mete. 0 30 8 44 
NTS CHINISESS oes ne eee ee ee 0 55 8 44 
Motor boat operators.............. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
fl $0%2 tons Toe. Me BUS, Seles ee eo 1 35 8 44 
Stonsvire Ast hae Nea eel. voor 1 85 8 44 
A CONS re ert Ce oes 2 35 8 44 
Pipefitters (surface, temp. work)... 0 45 8 44 
Pipe layers (caulkers and solderers) 0 40 8 44 
Pumpmens... Vat. ace Oke 5 ee 0 40 8 44 
ISLET SU nee eee eee oe es 0 40 8 44 
Rodmen (reinforced steel)......... 0 40 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers.... ap 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............- 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel ollers.,)..05: 6:2 <5. 0 50 8 44 
Pracuor Operators. tees. tee ee 0 40 8 44 
Shovel operators—gasoline......... 0 85 8 44 
Welders and burners (acetylene or 
ClOCLTIC Peete er ree tears 0 50 8 44 
Watchman hawt. . Wott cei Se ee 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work 
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Construction of a public building at Card- 
ston, Alberta. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Hornstrom Bros., Calgary, Alta. Date of con- 


tract, September 15, 1937. 
tract, $24,900 and unit prices for any additional 


Amount of con- 


work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


0 423 8 44 
0 70 8 44 


ator— 

‘SUSD Die ee eo Pere meee P 0 65 8 44 

NaS. OT ClCH, css nde anocnsee 0 45 8 44 
Cement finishers......... 00.00.0800. 0 55 8 44 
IDTIV OTR en ee atte 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers on steelerection......... 0 80 8 44 
Ma DOULERS srl. Poe: axis esvnteicys treated 0 35 8 44 
WAUNCTSs WMCCAL. ..cs coe nee see eee 0 70 Sites 4, 
PTAC SC BLOT Sic s0ieins fen Whey! csedmaiicks 0 95 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 424 8 44 
MEOLOr ULuCK OTIVCrs..4..-c:61.v cere 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

tvand.-2| tons 2 fess ec aaa eee 1 40 8 44 

PONS: espe: s'a. acstcied oligeers Stayereiare trerseee 1 90 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 65 8 44 
Painters and glaziers. ...... 0 sass « 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers: =... eh Rta pls foe 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

mixing material) st. ese Oe 0 424 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and 

limestone iy ibifaa. See 0 80 8 44 
Stonemasons... .7..0c «sens seen ae 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 

andmMixine Mortal). canes ae 0 422 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
MornazZOdlayelsasyac te toe > se eee 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 60 8 44 
Watchman. cae sete ere ede 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are mintmum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Reconstruction of the outer end of the East 
Name of contractor, 


Date of 


Pier, Kingsville, Ont. 
Mr. James McGill, Harrow, Ont. 
contract, September 8, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,663.22. 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule was 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
IBIS CK BINIGNG ests ass) cee rca $0 55 8 44 
Warnonterse fie Pear e cm) s are.6s0s 0 60 8 44 
Cement -finishers?3.s- 3 <>. ta = 0 55 8 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 44 
ator—gas or electric.............. 0 65 8 44 
Compressor operator, gas. or elec.. 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric..... 0 45 8 44 
Engineer, operating steam— 
Wande2idbumsawer...4....0c0s0 0 65 8 44 
12 OF MOCO OT UES. ie. vse bile 1% aa 0 75 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
Miaehintstaen ga: sapicloc ictiinstae 0 60 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 0 65 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Driverstsd pee ora oo ues 0 35 8 44 
TEA DOUNCTSW EL, «.« contascetee ono 0 35 8 44 
Motor truckidrivers:,.04.. .kues.as 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Hands? tons ee cease ae 1 40 8 44 
S LONG ae Reve eice sro a ie 1 90 8 44 
Werte hinvrariet..eet con eee eee 0 30 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Bridgetown, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, Walters Construction & Engineering 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract August 
25, 1937. Amount of contract, $1,347 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Concrete mixer operator—gas or 
eléetrica?. OF Fei Gs . ge $0 40 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tilelayers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar). . 
Structural steel workers............ 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Mathers; metaleeisst hd. ee. be wat: 
Piasterersmea es... 0 cece: Peaeeeen 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 


tempering material)..)..66...6.0 0 35 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 44 
ENSetriciance: eee en oo bec kee eee 0 55 44 
Babourersme eet orks es sae lskles 0 30 44 
Driver; horse and cart:...2.5....¢. 0 45 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 44 
NOPTV CLS ae selects o's ga sieves she's 0 30 44 


Motor’ trucks driver... ..)..¢...6<.. 
Motor truck driver and truck—l1 to 
DEUORS SMO ele ce os sage see ae 44 


Oo 
~I 
So 
eo 000000000000000000 000G0G00000000G0 cmc. 
re 
= 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. att opt 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 
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Construction of a concrete protection wall 
at Boucherville, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Duromastic Asphalt Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 16, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $7,446.21. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


Backemlt his ead... dttiag an a 
Blacksmith’s helpers.............. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 

Steauie ace o masoee'.< maatate 0 55 8 44 

GAS OF Gl6C ak. ec side cms ee nes 0 40 8 44 
Comentehnisherstt oy acadin ete nae 0 50 8 44 
DDrAVer sree ee Bec ltis doit 0 30 8 44 - 
Driver;horse and Carus: face. oe, 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Electrician (inside wireman)....... 0:55 8 44 
Engineer, operating, steam—single 

or double drums........0. 0.02.0 0 55 8 44 
Fireman; stationaryin: ost. 080s. 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or elec........ 0 40 8 44 
Babourerssos aid Aolteesnt tsar: 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— _ 

Shand 2 LOS <2. cise Eth lc ok jets 8 44 

SUCONS ae cee eines <n ee ee 1 85 8 44 

ALONG Eh). SETS He ereis «oto fds dT PPE 2 35 8 44 

SMONS Asta Cit. Meise cette Incl nase 2 85 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 

Pile driver engineer................ 0 55 8 44 
Pile river Labourer.» sccs06.°' Ses 0 30 8 44 

iledriverfiremens ets. oboe: 0 35 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Shovel operator—gas.............. 0 85 8 44 
Watchmen sy. .2ot). Ak, ae ese 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are leSs 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Sydney Mines, N.S. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, NS. 
Date of contract, September 1, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $10,995 and unit prices for any 
additional work. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 





per hour per per 
day week 


$0 80 8 44 
0 40 8 44 
8 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.....0.....¢. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 
Steam’? a). oh), JRIOEes BS Me 0 65 8 44 
Gas\or elec) 2.5. 922, Mat eneie 0 45 8 44 
Comment finishers. «: occjcc-s erg ccs 0 55 8 44 
WOLIVerse. gel ee a Oe 0 35 8 44 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Driver, borse.and. Cart. .....:.<)crerers - 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
Engineers on steel erection......... 


Motor truck driver and truck— 


Land '2-tODSAsises were 1 40 44 
SCOTS Ie Meas ee LUMAR, 23 rc. 1 90 44 
AONB OO PORTE! OOS 8 ORR. 2 40 44 
HtOnS NI. AE. ee re 2 90 44 


Painters and glaziers............0+- 
Plasterersicissesnccoe rere ers heer 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

mixineamaterial) oom, HONS 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Stonecutters (granite,sandstone and 


limestone WeRt we. BS. MeN 0 65 44 
Stonemasons7i, 43..'. soc eI eRS 0 80 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 


NG. WUKXING MOLGAL) Es -.<:ccemieia news 
Structural steel workers............ 
Waschimian 00 (R08... SRR et 


o 
On 
on 
eococo)6©6G0 0D CW AH N—Cs TGC NI H_—C“‘« KT KT OG. 080. 
> 
> 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Restoration, repairs and alterations to the 
public building at Victoria, B.C. Name _ of 
contractors, Parfitt Bros., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. 
Date of contract, September 13, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $47,555. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates ~ Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar)... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 

StOamaosinads Ye anaie was fo ate 0 70 8 44 

Gas sOnelect. gc. Lak Me -werersit wtb 0 55 8 44 
Cament fimishers 2° "" 0s. e ne a 0 60 8 44 
DIVIVETS eet nee a ee ee 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 835 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers on steelerection......... 1 123 8 44 
FOOT is Leal dieita. «stan a ie 0 45 8 44 
a chers, Meuse. a. wc, eee ae 0 70 8 44 
Marble setters... SFA 2k) 0 95 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 50 8 44 
Mastic. floor layers sneer soaneseert 0 85 8 44 
Mastic floor rubbers, finishers and 

kettlemeni! os. ad4 ocd So eankens 0 60 8 44 
Mastic floor labourers.. rine 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck drivers.........0...... 0 50 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
Y day week 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Mande? conse occa SE) eee 1 50 8 44 

BLOUSE nee. hcciea Mein. ee ae 2 00 8 44 

AEGON Sie. o els cite aaa 2 atic ae 2 50 8 44 

CONGR cee casey EVs See se 3 00 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... ONS 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.. Lapse ws 0 65 8 44 
Meecroran!s P< ats onaee ee 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

maIXInesatenial)iee. wee sri eee 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

HINON) twee ies rots ac) detuad e e 0 50 8 44 
Roofersyisheetimetaliy..c:<.:6ees 5: 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and 

MEMESLONE Mea. Myc.ns eae eee ae 0 80 8 44 
DLOUSIMA SONS. 6) eee eee 0 30 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 

AU GEIAIXINOeTNON LAT) cc ae.9 anaes oe 0 50 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 124 8 44 
Wernazzo layers se) 02 Oe 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 60 8 44 
‘Miletsetters. (Jey Pree ee 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 50 8 44 
Wereerman 50. hs Jeo, LO WP, 0 45 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of an addition and alterations 
to the public building at Renfrew, Ont. Name 
of contractors, M. Sullivan & Son, Ltd., Arn- 
prior, Ont. Date of contract, September 11, 
1937. Amount of contract, $11,887 and unit 
prices for any additional work. A fair wages 


schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 
Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
$0 80 8 44 


0 40 8 44 
0 60 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers a 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators— 


SY MIR Ry Rint ne SR a ae a ed 0 65 8 44 

Gasiorclec yess ted. ae upottels 0 45 8 44 
@ementefinishenss. Me .cases eee Joe 0.55 8 44 
Dniversanoxs. oct Jee Lae kee ae 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart. 5.\2 ..-2 5. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and Wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
Labourers ts... 42eeae nek «eee. 0 35 8 44 
aphers. Webalen) wes see aaa 0 60 8 44 
Marblesetters. 02 Ae eee eek 0 80 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers...............- 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

MUTI COUSS os err erst eres ineart oe 1 40 8 44 

SuLOUS meas Lata eee ce 1 90 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
Motor truck driver and truck— day week 
CONS Bae es Guna ae tale pucacis 2 40 44 
OLOMS hae eacce cco k Site c 6 5 eS 2 90 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... Obs 44 


Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

MMXINOPIMALETIAL 4068 oe tua 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and 


LIME SCONE: ete ete cto erat ae 0 70 44 
Stonemasons. . 0 80 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 

anc mixingmMorvar ere aise alee ok 0 40 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 44 


‘Mile setters wy 1 eae ee eae 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 
Lerikazzo lavender kate dire eee 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 
Wartelaman aiae. Sites a eee ee 


oO 
[o0) 
Oo 
GO CO CO CO 00 GO CO CO CO CO GO 00 CO GO CO GO CO GO 
rs 
fs 


N.B—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a public building at North 
Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Daniel 
Barker, North Bay, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 18, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$26,400 and unit prices for any additional 
work. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 $0 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 44 
Cement! finishers s#): nia. Lewes 0 60 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
SUS a0, Sits Sete aera Ee ow er UTA 65 44 
(Gas tOmeleGes wastes Sheek eens 50 44 
Drivensmr race Mot) teeta ee 40 44 





Driver, team and wagon........... 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 
ILE OUIRES TS, 5 aah o ACs PRG ee tee 


Marble setrerstes £4. ..5202. Sead aes 


So Jooooacoece 
x 
So 





Marble setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 
MOtORMEUCOCTIVETS 6.100.664 000855 45 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

IRAN RO SUON Shee yc as sc colo seen te 1 45 44 

a WON: 22 ee oreo. 1 95 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 44 
Pisstercrs eee. rsh Sac Serene 0 80 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

mixingsmatenial).. fi00.. ae. . ont 0 45 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 44 
Sheetimetalworkers).:...¢.. <2 - 0 70 44 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone and 





iw 
on 

Qo OO CO GD CO GO 0D GO GO CO C0 CO @ CO GD CO CO CO GO GD 0D CO CO CO 
is 
cs 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of weges of labour 
not less not more 
than than 





per hour per per 
day week 





DLOREMIASOMGT OMe Te. cles Cael eee 0 90 8 44 
Stonemasons’ helpers (tempering 

and mixing: mortar) conemeenire 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
"Text agzovlaversen a... << cee mewn 0 75 8 44 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers...... 0 60 8 44 
‘Terrazzo labourers. 2. 5.008 sa oes 0 45 8 44 
Tiletsetbers. 22k oct. osawe ect 0 90 8 44 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing kerein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Dredging work at West Templeton, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
14, 1987. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,800. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Dredging in harbour at Rimouski, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The General Dredging 
Contractors, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $135,800. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Dredging work at Red Rock, Port Arthur 
District, Ont. Name of contractors, National 
Dock & Dredging Corporation, Ltd., Quebec, 
P.Q. Date of contract, September 9, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $26,125. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging in Burlington Channel, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, August 27, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$19,556.95. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work at Fourchu, N.S. Name of 
contractors, The MacMillan Construction & 
Lumber Co., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
September 24, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $13,940. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
etc.) 


Partial development of the site for the 
Intermediate Aerodrome at Negomi, Ontario, 
Name of contractor, Mr. F. Turcotte, Kapus- 
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kasing, Ontario. Date of contract, Septem- 
ber 27, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $9,270. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
TD BIVERSS: <tc io ale ot Sete SSE $0 385 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
LAD OURENS:.. Aer Gaus see ote bon 0 35 44 
Motor truck drivers:i:....00......0: 0 40 44 


Motor truck driver and truck— 
Aandi 2ubOns .2ee hos os oat he eee 


— 
rs 
oS 

GO CO CO CO 09 CO GO GO 
Lp 
ie 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a combined dwelling and 
light at Black Rock Point, Cape Breton, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. G. McDougall, 
Sydney, NS. Date of contract, September 27, 
1937. Amount of contract, $5,217. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows :— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
WahOurersasaee sere a ae ee $0 3 44 
Carpenters. toc. etetistee lame s6 0 50 44 
Painters te...3. seen As ee clos! Soe 0 50 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(tempering and mixing mortar).. 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Shinglere.win Ss, setty trombone owe 


(=) 
~J 
oO 
CO GO CO GO CO CO CO 
pe 
> 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Removal of certain wrecks, derelicts, wooden 
piles, ete., now lying in the Harbour of Ports- 
mouth, Ont. Name of contractors, Sincennes- 
McNaughton Tugs, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 27, 1937. Amount of 
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contract, $8,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates 
Trade or class of labour of wages 
not less 
than 

per month 

and meals 

Canin (Ge)... 55h uae. eee ee $160 00 
Iistenzineers 2nd class cert... 4.27 eee ee. 150 00 
1st engineer, 3rd class cert..............2-.2+-++- 135 00 
QT Oh bs se, | Es oy, ss ecaorele ejb sis. oh Mee ce eR ONE ee 90 00 
Oiler rs. Foe lg st een eee 60 00 
HiITeMen «5. ee OR 55 00 
Deckhands\and scowmien oie. .2 ely. se ease 45 00 
OO NOL Fos ete AE so GS RE oo RO te ee ie 60 00 
DIGS cite see Bcaos oe ce ee. ee 175 00 
IDIN GES LENGCL aa bon ccc, Rig eee ae 60 00 
per hour 

MP ORPLE ONS IIC ONS Po oe. dace tee onsiain Senet ely bor wR 0 75 
Werwiok fremeny 450-04 ee ere 0 50 
Rlevdriverion@ineers.......¢8 ucts eee 0 75 
Piledriver firemen ae. See ee 0 50 
Burners acetylene) 7. alee ae ene 0 70 
Blsckoraithier.cs ska. eva. Sa eee eas 0 70 
Blacksmiths helpers’. sce osat. See mee 1 tac 0 45 
Powdermen Jeans. oe ae ot ce cee ee 0 50 
ag bouress. 2.25) 6" eee. Seen eee, ee 0 40 
Motorboat operators.;..» . ee ee ee Pee 0 45 
Pmrvers... Ny, 3s. oo. Le. Ee ge 0 40 
Driversteamandswaron: 1... eels one 0 75 
Motontruclsidrivenrsisin. sian ee noone 0 45 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

iPandee tONs. te cee ne eee 1 45 

SO CONS! dist ees eee ee hee ee ee ae 1 95 


N.B.—Workmen employed on shore are subject to a maxi- 
mum 8-hour day and 44-hour week. Those employed on 
floating equipment are subject to current hours. 


Removal of certain derelicts, wooden piles, 
etc., now lying in the Inner Harbour at Kings- 
ton, Ontario. Name of contractors, Sincennes- 
McNaughton Tugs, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, September 27, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $8,500. The preceding fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 





Siatistics of Telegraph Systems in Canada, 
1936 


According to a report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics gross revenues of all tele- 
graph systems in Canada increased from 
$9,741.394 in 1985 to $10,378,873, operating 
expenses increased from $8,416,329 to $8,710,349 
and net revenues were increased from. $1,825,065 
to $1,668,524. 

The number of telegrams originated in 
Canada and received from the United States 
for delivery in Canada were 11,001,936 and 
1,733,250, respectively, or a total of 12,735,186, 
and the number of cablegrams forwarded and 
received were 740,170 and 651,733, respectively. 
The total value of money transferred by tele- 
graph amounted to $4,296,738 as against $3,- 
834.458 in 1935. 
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The number of full time employees increased 
from 5,803 to 6,064 and salaries and wages 
increased from $7,030,830 to $7.360,193, ex- 
clusive of commissions amounting to $340,284 
in 1935 and $354,343 in 1936. 





Minimum Wages on United States 
Government Contracts 


According to the Monthly Labor Review 
for September, published by the United 
States Department of Labor, minimum wage 
rates of 324 cents to 674 cents per hour for 
employees engaged on Government contracts 
were established in seven industries by the 
Secretary of Labor in July, 1937, under powers 
granted by the Walsh-Healey Act. In only 
one case—the production of men’s underwear 
—was a geographical differential introduced. 
For this industry employees in specified 
southern states might receive a minimum. 
hourly rate of 323 cents instead of the 35 
cents established elsewhere. The other 
industries covered are men’s neckwear, hats 
and caps, raincoats, cotton garments, seamless 
hosiery and work gloves. Six of the seven 
determinations permit special rates below the 
industry minima for learners, handicapped 
or superannuated workers, or a combination 
of these classes. The 40-hour work-week is the 
maximum under all seven decisions. 


The Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor recently 
issued four pamphlets Nos. 10, 11, 12 and 13 
continuing its Industrial Health and Safety 
Series. 


The pamphlets, which give the cause and 


prevention of various forms of industrial 
poisoning, are entitled as follows: Wood 
Alcohol Poisoning; Carbon ‘Tetrachloride 


Poisoning; Carbon Bisulphide Poisoning; and 
Carbon Dioxide Asphyxiation. 





Census of Unemployed in the United States 

Plans for a postal registration of the unem- 
ployed in the United States were recently 
approved by President Roosevelt in an execu- 
tive order which provides for an expenditure 
of up to $5,000,000 in this connection. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the de- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 


Products 
Hutt, Quesec—THE HE. B. Eppy Company, 
LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL BR0- 


THERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS (LOCAL NO. 
243) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PuLP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
Workers (Loca No. 50). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, to 
April 30, 1938, and thereafter from year to year 
until notice. 

The company recognizes the unions as repre- 
senting their membership for collective bargain- 
ing. Any employee now a member or who later 
becomes a member of one of these unions is ex- 
pected to maintain membership in it. Prefer- 
ence in employment to be given union members; 
any others employed permanently must join one 
of these unions. 

Hours: day workers to work the hours sched- 
uled by each department; any time over 10 
hours will be paid at overtime rates. Tour 
workers to work 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work over 
10 hours for day workers and over 8 hours for 
tour workers. 

A mutual interest board of eight members to 
te formed for the discussion of employees’ wel- 

are. 

Disputes are to be taken up by the union 
with company officials. If this is unsuccessful, 
they will be referred to a board of arbitration 
consisting of one representative of the company, 
one representative of the union and a third 
party chosen by the first two. The decision of 
this board to be final and binding. No strikes 
or lockouts to occur during the life of this 
agreement. 

Employees are not expected to do dangerous 
work. If ordered to do so, they may refuse 
wienont penalty. Otherwise they must assume all 
risks. 


Iroquois Fats, SturGEON FALLs, ESPANOLA, 
SauLt Sre. Marte AND Forr WILLIAM, 
ONTARIO. ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER COM- 
PANY LIMITED, THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHEROOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MitL WORKERS AND OTHER 
Unions (MACHINISTS, ELECTRICAL WoORK- 
ERS, CARPENTERS, OPERATING ENGINEERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, subject to 30 days’ notice 
(which is not effective before 1939). 

The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, July, 1934, page 701, with 
changes and renewals as noted in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1148, July, 1935, 
page 692, and July, 1936, page 657, is renewed 
until April 30, 1939, with the following 
changes :— 

Wages: all wage rates covered by the agree- 
ment which were in effect on April 30, 1937, are 
first to be increased 2 cents per hour and then 
from the rates resulting from such increase, the 
following increases will be made for the period 
May 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937: rates be- 
tween 45 and 65 cents, an increase of 6 cents 
per hour; rates between 66 and 79 cents, an in- 
crease of 7 cents; rates between 80 and 93 
cents, an increase of 8 cents; rates between 94 
cents and $1,10, an increase of 9 cents; rates 
between $1.11 and $1.27, an increase of 10 cents; 
rates between $1,28 and $1.44, an increase of 
11 cents; rates from $1.45 and up, an increase of 
12 cents. For the period January 1, 1938, to 
April 30, 1939, the following additional in- 
creases will be made: rates of 51 cents per hour 
to be increased 3 cents per hour; all other 
rates covered by this agreement to be increased 
by 2 cents per hour. 

Certain hourly wage rates at Sault Ste. Marie 
from May 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937: paper 
machines—boss machine tenders $1.70 and $1.75, 
machine tenders $1.15, $1.25, $1.28, $1.31 and 
$1.34, back tenders 98 cents, $1.01, $1.07, $1.11, 
$1.13, $1.16, third hands 80 cents, 83 cents, 86 
cents, 89 cents, 91 cents, fourth hands 67 cents 
and 69 cents, fifth hands 64 cents, 67 cents and 
68 cents, beater engineer 99 cents. Pulpwood 
handlers 51 cents, grindermen 53 cents, chipper- 
men 51 cents, acid makers 77 cents, sulphite 
mill cook 92 cents, helpers 51 and 65 cents, blow 
pit men 51 cents, screenmen 51 cents, wet 
machine men 51 cents. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—THUNDER BAy PAPER 
CoMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS' (LOCAL 
(249), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Pup, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
LocaL 134) AND THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
peer OF OPERATING ENGINEERS (LOCAU 


The agreement is in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, subject to 30 days’ notice 
(which is not effective before 1939). The agree- 
ment is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GAzETTE, April, 
1930, page 453, with amendments noted with 
amendments to other agreements in other mills 
operated by the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany and noted in the Lasour GazettE, No- 
vember, 1932, page 1222, October, 1933, page 
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1034, with changes in wages in 1934, a renewal 
in 1935 and a further renewal in 1936, as noted 
in the Lasour GaAzeTTE, July, 1936, page 657. 
The following changes are made in the 1937 
agreement:— 

Wages: all rates covered by this agreement as 
of April 30, 1937, to be increased 2 cents per 
hour and on the rates resulting from such in- 
crease, the following imcreases covering the 
period between May 1, 1937, to December 31, 
1937, will be made: on rates between 45 and 65 
cents, an increase of 6 cents per hour; on rates 
between 66 and 79 cents, an increase of 7 cents 
per hour; on rates between 80 and 93 cents, an 
increase of 8 cents; on rates between 94 cents 
and $1.10, am increase of 9 cents; on rates be- 
tween $1.11 and $1,27, an increase of 10 cents; 
on rates between $1.28 and $1.44, an increase of 
11 cents; on rates from $1.45 and up, an increase 
of 12 cents. 

From January 1, 1938, rates of 51 cents are to 
be increased 3 cents per hour and all other rates 
2 cents per hour. 


PiInE Faris, MaAnrrosA.—MAnNnITrosA PAPER 
CoMPANY, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HooD OF PAPERMAKERS (LocaL No. 245), 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorRKERS (LOCAL 
No. 101) AND OTHER UNIONS (MACHINISTS 
AND ELECTRICAL WORKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, subject to 30 days’ notice, 
which shall not be effective before 1939. 

This agreement renews the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1931, page 832, with the exception of the 
wage scale. 

Wages: the same rates of increases as noted 
above for the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany are provided in this agreement, both from 
May 1, 1937, and January 1, 1938. Certain of 
these hourly rates as in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to December 31, 1937, are as follows: paper 
machine room—boss machine tenders $1.83, 
machine tenders $1.63, back tenders $1.45, third 
hands $1.09, fourth hands 68 cents, fifth hands 
63 cents, broke hustlers 51 cents, oilers 63 cents, 
clothing men $1.09, swipers 51 cents, rewinder 
helper 63 cents, mechanic 81 cents. Pulp-wood 
handlers 51 cents, grindermen 79 cents, chipper- 
men 51 cents, cooks and acid makers $1.04, 
cooks’ helpers 73 cents, blow pit men 51 cents, 
bull screen and knot screen men 51 cents, elec- 
tricians and machinists 78 to 90 cents. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO.—GREAT LAKES PAPER 
CoMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BrRo- 
THERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS (LOCAL NO. 
257), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTERHOOD OF 
PuLp, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(Loca No. 39) AND OTHER UNIONS (ELEC- 
TRICAL WORKERS, MACHINISTS, OPERATING 
ENGINEERS) . 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to May 1, 1939: 

This agreement renews the one previously in 
effect (LABouR GazeTTE, November, 1936, page 
1077), with the following changes:— 

Wages: from May 1, 1937, all rates then in 
effect were to be increased 2 cents per hour and 
additional increases over these rates as follows: 
on rates between 45 and 65 cents, an increase of 
6 cents; on rates from 66 to 79 cents, an in- 
crease of 7 cents; on rates from 80 to 93 cents, 
an increase of 8 cents; on rates from 94 cents 
to $1.10, an increase of 9 cents; on rates from 


$1.11 to $1.27, an increase of 10 cents; on rates 
from $1.28 to $1.44, an increase of 11 cents; on 
rates of $1.45 and up, an increase of 12 cents. 
Effective January 1, 1938, the minimum of 51 
cents to be advanced to 54 cents and all other 
rates to be advanced 2 cents per hour. Without 
reopening the agreement the company agrees to 
discuss and consider with the union any requests 
for individual adjustments or differentials in 
rates if requested by the union on May 1, 1938. 

Certain hourly wage rates as in effect from 
May 1, 1937, to December 31, 1987, are as fol- 
lows: paper machines—machine tenders $1.76 
and $1.85, back tenders $1.59 and $1.68, third 
hands $1.20 and $1.26, fourth hands 73 cents, 
fifth hands 63 cents, sixth hands 53 cents; boss 
machine tenders 10 cents per hour per machine 
higher than the highest paid machine tender, 
clothingmen $1.20, rewindermen 71 cents, oilers 
62 cents. Pulp—grindermen 54 cents, wet ma- 
chine and pressmen 51 cents, screenmen 54 
cents, acid makers 78 cents, cooks 93 cents, 
blow-pit men 53 cents, finishers 53 cents, elec- 
trical workers 80 and 82 cents, machinists, 
blacksmiths, pipefitters 80 cents. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LIMITED, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PAPERMAKERS (Locat No. 239), 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PapeR MILL WORKERS 
(Loca No. 40) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATING ENGINEERS 
(LocaL No. 865). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, subject to 30 days’ notice, 
which is not effective before 1939, and with the 
following wage increases:— 

Wages are to be increased from May 1, 1937, 
to December 31, 1937, 2 cents per hour over the 
rates in effect on April 30, 1937, and on the 
rates resulting from such increases the follow- 
ing additional increases to be made from May lI, 
1937: on rates between 45 and 65 cents, an in- 
crease of 6 cents per hour; on rates between 
66 and 79 cents, an increase of 7 cents; on rates 
between 80 and 93 cents, an increase of 8 cents; 
on rates between 94 cents and $1.10, an increase 
of 9 cents; on rates between $1.11 and $1.27, an 
increase of 10 cents per hour. From January 1, 
1938, to April 30, 1939, the 5l-cent rate will be 
further increased by 3 cents per hour and all. 
other rates by 2 cents per hour. 


MERRITTON, ONTARIO.—INTERLAKE TISSUE MILLS: 
CoMPANY LIMITED, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND: 
Paper Mitt Workers, Locau No. 289, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF I IRE- 
MEN AND OILERS, LocaL No. 329. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 4, 1937, 
to June 1, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the unions as the 
bargaining agency for the employees. All em- 
ployees are to join the union. 

Hours not to exceed 48 per week. Any em- 
ployee called back for emergency work to be 
paid for at least 4 hours. If over 4 hours on 
this work time and one-half for all time worked 
over the regular hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Certain wages per hour: machine tenders 85 
and 90 cents, back tenders 65 and 70 cents, 
third hands 55 and 58 cents, fourth hands 55 
cents, boss beatermen 70 cents, first hands 50 
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and 52 cents, second hands 48 and 50 cents, 
firemen 75 cents, machinists 88 cents, carpen- 
ters 824 cents, labourers 47 cents, printers 75 
cents, finishers (men) 55 cents, finishers (girls), 
labellers 35 cents, cutterman 60 cents. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
company and the union will be referred to a 
board of arbitration, whose decision will be 
final and binding. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—BEAVER Woop Fipre Com- 
PANY, LIMITED, THE BEAVER COMPANY, 
LIMITED, THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PAPERMAKERS (LocaL No. 192) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WoRKERS (LOCAL 
No. 228). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to May 1, 1938. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
im effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, November, 1936, page 1076, with these 
exceptions :— 

Permanent employees paid on an hourly basis 
to maintain membership in their respective 
union. If men are laid off, the older in the 
service to have preference of employment, 

Certain wage rates at Beaver Wood Fibre 
Company: grindermen 54 cents, wood handlers 
54 cents, bull screen operator 49 cents, wet 
machine operators 47 cents; board machines— 
machine tenders 90 cents, back tenders 70 cents, 
third hands 63 cents, fourth hands 52 cents, 
fifth hands 48 cents, screenmen 46 cents; news 
machine—machine tenders $1.22, back tenders 
$1.05, third hands 81 cents, fourth hands 63 
cents, fifth hands 60 cents; electrical workers 
69 and 80 cents; millwrights, machinists, pipe- 
fitter, bricklayer, blacksmith, carpenter 69 
cents. 

Certain wage rates at the Beaver Company 
Limited: machine hands 47, 52 and 54 cents, 
sizing 47 cents, reclaim 47 cents, shippers 52 
cents, silicate mixer 52 cents, varnish makers 
04 cents. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—THE ONTARIO PAPER COM- 
PANY, LIMITED, THE INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WORKERS AND OTHER 
UNIONS (STATIONARY FIREMEN, HLECTRICAL 
WoRrRKERS, MACHINISTS, CARPENTERS, OPER- 
ATING ENGINEERS, PLUMBERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to May 1, 1939. 


This agreement renews the one previously in. 


effect and summarized in the LABouR GAZETTE, 
October, 1934, page 964, with renewals noted in 
the issues of December, 1935, page 1153, and 
November, 1936, page 1076, with the following 
changes: — 

From May 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937, all 
rates in effect on April 30, 1937, are to be 
increased 2 cents per hour, and the resulting 
increased rates are to be further increased as 
follows: rates between 45 and 65 cents, an in- 
crease of 6 cents per hour; rates between 66 and 
79 cents, an increase of 7 cents; rates between 
80 and 93 cents, an increase of 8 cents; rates 
between 94 cents and $1.10, an increase of 9 
cents; rates between $1.11 and $1.27, an increase 
of 10 cents; rates between $1.28 and $1.44, an 
increase of 11 cents; rates of $1.45 and up, an 
increase of 12 cents. From January 1, 1938, 
the 5l-cent rate will be increased to 54 cents 


and all other rates increased 2 cents per hour. 
It is further agreed that without reopening the 
agreement, the company will discuss possible 
adjustments in individual rates or differentials 
if requested by the unions on May 1, 1938. 


KAPUSKASING, ONTARIO.—SPRUCE FALLS POWER 
AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPERMAKERS 
(LocaL No. 256) AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrorHeRHOooD oF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (Loca No. 89). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the unions for the 
purpose of collective bargaining. Employees 
who are or who later become union members 
shall maintain their membership and new em- 
ployees, if permanently employed, must join one 
of these unions. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime for day workers and work for all 
on Sundays and holidays, time and one-half, 
Overtime for tour workers on other than tour 
work, time and one-half. 

Hourly wage rates are increased over the 
previous rates as follows: former rates of 43 
and 44 cents advanced to 51 cents; rates of 45 
to 65 cents increased by 6 cents per hour, rates 
of 66 to 79 cents increased by 7 cents, rates of 
80 to 93 cents increased by 8 cents, rates of 
94 cents to $1.10 increased by 9 cents, rates of 
$1.11 to $1.27 increased by 10 cents, rates of 
$1.28 to $1.44 increased by 11 cents, rates over 
$1.44 increased by 12 cents, On January A. 
1938, the 5l-cent rate will be advanced to 
54 cents, and all hourly rates of more than 51 
cents will be increased 2 cents per hour. 

Certain hourly wage rates in efiect from 
May 1, 1937, to December 31, 1937: Pulp—saw 
filer 80 cents, sawyers and wood inspectors 57 
cents, others in woodyard and rossing plant 51 
cents; chippermen 57 cents, grindermen 64 
cents, acid makers 90 cents, cooks 97 cents, 
blow-pit men 62 cents, screenmen 57 cents, wet 
machine tenders 56 cents, wet pressmen 51 
eents. Paper mill—machine tenders $1.70, back 
tenders $1.52, third hands $1.14, fourth hands 
73 cents, fifth hands 68 cents, broke beatermen 
51 cents, finishers 55 cents. Mechanical—elec- 
trical workers 75 to 85 cents, engineers 85 and 
93 cents, firemen 58 to 73 cents, millwrights 85 
to 90 cents, machinists 85 cents. (In the 
mechanical trades, employees to start at a rate 
10 per cent below the above rates.) 

A mutual interest board to be formed for 
discussion of employees’ welfare. Provision is 
made for the adjustment of disputes by the 
union and the management, and if they fail by 
an arbitration board consisting of one repre- 
sentative of each party and a third chosen by 
them, or if they are unable to agree, the third 
arbitrator is to be named by the Minister of 
Labour for Ontario. No strike or lockout to 
occur during the life of the agreement. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO. KENORA 
Paper Miizs, Limirep, Fort FRANCES PULP 
AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER- 
MAKERS, Locats Nos. 238 (KENORA) AND 
306 (Fort FRANCES). 


The agreement which was previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABour GAZETTE, De- 
cember, 1935, page 1154, and November, 1936, 


OctosEr, 1937 


page 1077, is renewed from May 1, 1937, to 
April 30, 1939, with a new wage scale. 

Wages per hour at Kenora: machine tenders 
$1.57 and $1.60, back tenders $1.37 and $1.42, 
third hands $1.35 and $1.07, fourth hands 74 
cents, fifth hands 63 cents, sixth hands 53 cents, 
clothingmen $1.07, beater engineer 94 cents, re- 
winder man 86 cents, rewinder helper 56 cents, 
head oiler 88 cents, oiler 64 cents. 

Wages per hour at Fort Frances: machine 
tenders $1.28 and $1.60, back tenders $1.11 and 
$1.42, third hands 86 cents and $1.07, fourth 
hands 70 and 74 cents, fifth hands 59 and 63 
cents, sixth hands 56 cents, clothingman $1.07, 
beater engineer 94 cents, rewinder man 86 cents, 
rewinder helper 56 cents, head oiler 88 cents, 
oiler 64 cents. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO—FortT FRANCES PULP 
AND Paper COMPANY, LIMITED, AND THE IN- 
TERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SUL- 
PHITE AND PareR MiIt~L Workers, LOCAL 
No, 92. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1936, was renewed with a new wage schedule 
and certain other changes from May 1, 1937, to 
May 1, 19388. Hither party desiring a change 
on May 1, 1938, must given 30 days’ notice pre- 
vious to that date. 

Preference in employment to be given union 
members. Others employed are to become union 
members. Membership of the unions to conform 
to the regulations as fixed by the American 
Federation of Labor. Where there is no organi- 
zation, employees to be members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48-hour week. 

Overtime to be paid at time and one-half, 
except in case of a tour worker waiting for his 
regular relief man which work will be done 
at straight time. Work on holidays, time and 
one-half. 

Wages were increased on May 1, 19387, as 
follows: all 4 cent rates were advanced 4 cent; 
rates up to and including 65 cents per hour were 
increased 8 cents; rates between 66 and 79 cents 
inclusive were raised 9 cents; rates betwéen 80 
and 93 cents inclusive were raised 10 cents. 
From January 1, 1938, the then existing rates 
are to be raised 2 cents per hour and the 51 
cent rate raised to 54 cents. It is also provided 
that should a further increase in wage rates be 
agreed upon between the Minnesota and Ontario 
Paper Company and members of this interna- 
tional union at International Falls, Minnesota, 
that a similar increase will be made by a settle- 
ment between the two parties to this agreement. 

Certain wage rates in effect May 1, 1937, to 
December 31, 1987: labourers in pulpwood, stor- 
age and wood room 55 cents, grindermen 56 
cents, screenmen 60 cents, swiper 58 cents, broke 
beater men 55 cents, coreman 55 cents, finishers 
57 cents, journeymen electricians 98 cents, hydro 
operator 74 cents, engineers 84 cents, fireman 74 
cents, oilers 638 cents; millwrights, carpenter, 
pipefitter, machinists, 80 and 83 cents. 

Seniority to be considered in promotions and 
lay-offs. 

Grievances arising between union members 
and the company to be taken up by the union 
with company officials. If no settlement is 
reached, the matter will be referred to an 
arbitration board, consisting of one representa- 
tive of each party and a third chosen by them, 
or, failing this, the third member of the board 
to be appointed by the provincial Minister of 
Labour. 

In case of negotiations for a new agreement, 
if a satisfactory settlement cannot be reached, 
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negotiations will be resumed after a lapse of 
thirty days or a longer period if mutually 
agreed upon and then brought to a final con- 
clusion. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—KENORA 
Paper Mitis LIMITED, THE Fort FRANCES 
PuLe AND PAPER COMPANY, LIMITED, AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HLEC- 
TRICAL WorKERS, LOCAL No. 731. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1934, page 1149, has 
been renewed from May 1, 1937, to April 30, 
1939, and from year to year thereafter, subject 
to notice. Adjustments in the wage schedule 
may be considered if the union requests 30 days 
before April 30, 1938. 

Certain wage rates in effect May 1, 1937, to 
December 31, 1938, at Fort Frances: journey- 
men electricians 98 cents, hydro operators 74 
cents, electrician’s helper 58 cents. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1988, all wage rates to be increased by 
2 cents per hour. 

Work on Haster Sunday to be paid at time 
and one-half; work on Labour Day, double time. 
KENOoRA, ONTARIO—IKKENORA PAPER COMPANY, 

LIMITED, AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING HNGINEERS, LocaL No. 940. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1987, 
to April 30, 1938. 

The Company recognizes the union. 

Hours: 8 per day. Any employee required to 
go on duty for repair work to receive at least 
4 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for day workers. 
Tour workers required to work overtime at other 
than tour work and tour workers required to 
work on Sundays to be paid time and one-half. 

Certain hourly wage rates reported to be in 
effect from May 1, 1937: operating engineers 
86 cents, firemen 74 cents, coal men and helpers 
56 cents. 


Manufacturing: Other Wood Products 


Fort Frances, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN LUMBER 
AND Saw MILL OPERATOR AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Locat No. 2558 (Saw Mitt Workers). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 16, 1937, 
to April 15, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to be given union 
members. Others employed must join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. Work on 
Sundays and five specified holidays, time and 
yne-quarter, with the exception of such work as 
watchmen, firemen, barnmen or those whose 
work requires that they work every day. 

Wages were increased from 2 to 9 cents per 
hour on May 1, 1937. Certain hourly wage rates 
are: sawyers $1.124, gang sawyers 694 cents, 
tail sawyers 474 and 50 cents, edgermen 61 cents, 
millwrights 61 and 654 cents, engineers 60 and 
604 cents, lath mill employees 43, 50 and 53 
cents, green lumber workers 474, 50 and 56 cents; 
dry lumber workers 43 to 56 cents, planing mill 
and dry shed 50 to 60 cents; labourers 43 cents. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


CORNWALL, ONTARIO—AN ARTIFICIAL SILK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE CorRN- 
WALL UNITED TEXTILE WoRKERS FEDERAL 
Union No. 3 (Rayon SEcTION). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
10, 1937, to September 9, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 
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The Company recognizes the union as the col- 
lective bargaining agency for the employees who 
are members of it. 

Hours are unchanged from those previously 
in effect. 

Overtime: aJ] work in any day beyond the 
normal working day and all work on Sundays 
and on four specified holidays, time and one- 
half. Work done by drying room girls on 
Saturday after 2 p.m., time and one-half. 

Holidays: all employees who on June 1, 1938, 
have been in the employ of the Company for at 
least a year will be given one week’s holiday 
with pay between July 1 and September 1. 
Employees who do not receive the four specified 
statutory holidays with the exception of one 
department will be given ten consecutive days 
holidays with pay between May 1 and October 1. 

Wages for all employees covered by the agree- 
ment are increased 3 cents per hour. The at- 
tendance bonus for female workers is cancelled. 

Wages per hour for helpers in the main- 
tenance and engineering department: new start- 
ers 43 cents for first two years, 47 cents for 
third and fourth years, 53 cents for fifth year, 
58 cents after five years; lead burner helpers 
56 cents for fifth year and 65 cents after five 
years. A helper after five years to be advanced 
to tradesman’s rate at the discretion of his fore- 
man and the chief engineer. 

In making promotions, seniority to be con- 
sidered. 

Any grievances or change in working condi- 
tions which cannot be settled between the shop 
steward and the foreman or superintendent will 
P negotiated between the Company and the 

nion. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO—CERTAIN SHEET METAL FIRMS 
AND THE SHEET METAL WORKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, LocAL No. 47. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. This does not apply to the manufacture 
of standard manufactured articles made in quan- 
tity in factory part of plant. If a sufficient 
number of members not available, other sheet 
metal workers may be employed but must join 
the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half up to 10 p.m. 
Overtime from 10 p.m. to 8 a.m. and Saturday 
after 5 p.m., Sundays and seven specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages for journeymen sheet metal workers 
in shop or on the job: 82 cents per hour. 

For work out of the city, employers to 
provide transportation. 

Apprentices are governed by the Ontario Ap- 
prenticeship Act. 

A joint adjustment board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN ROOFING AND SHEET 
METAL FIRMS AND THE SHEET METAL WorK- 
ERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 
No. 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937, to 
June 30, 1938, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


The contractors agree to employ only union 
members and the union members agree not to 
work for any contractors or firms who do not 
agree to comply with the terms of this agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday inclu- 
sive, a 40-hour week. If, however, it is neces- 
sary to work on Saturdays, the hours between 
8 a.m, and 12 noon to be worked at straight 
time. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; double time thereafter; work on Satur- 
day afternoons, Sundays and seven specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wages for journeymen sheet metal 
workers: $1 per hour. 

Apprentices are governed by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee, but not more than 
one apprentice allowed to each three journeymen 
and one advanced apprentice to every four 
journeymen. Advanced apprentices must be 
paid at least 75 per cent of journeyman’s wage. 

For work out of the city, fare and board and. 
lodging to be paid by the contractor. 

Disputes are to be referred to representatives 
of both parties. If they cannot agree, a per- 
manent joint conciliation board to be formed, 
whose decision shall be binding. If this board 
cannot reach a decision the dispute will be 
referred to the president of the Building and 
Construction Industries Exchange and the gen- 
eral office of the international union. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 


VIcToRIA, B.C.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND TRADE 
RULES FOR THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 2415 (PILE 
Drivers, Bripgr, DocK AND WHARF BUILD- 

This schedule is the same as that for Local 

2404 of the union at Vancouver, which was noted 

in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, page 689. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are noted 
on the following page: 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi and 
neighbouring towns. 

Shoe Manufacturers, Province of Quebec. 

Cloak Makers, Province of Quebec. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers. 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke (Amendment). 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on the following page: 


Barbers, Collingwood. 
Barbers, Guelph. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 

the text of which -was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, page 
410, provides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and employers 
in attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If, in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may declare such schedule to be 
in force “during pleasure” or for a period not 
exceeding twelve months stipulated in the 
schedule and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee and employer in 
such industry in the whole or any part of the 
province designated by the Munister, such 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1985, issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


BarBers, CoLtinawoop.—An Order in Council 
dated September 14 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 18, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
governing the barbering trade in the town 
of Collingwood. 

Hours for employees and employers to be 
the hours during which barber shops are 
permitted to be open by municipal by-law. No 
work on eight specified holidays, nor after 
12.30 noon on Wednesdays. 


Minimum wage rates: persons employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
persons employed full time on a commission 
basis, $13 per week plus 70 per cent of proceeds 
over $19 from work of the employee; persons 
employed four hours or less from Monday to 
Fridays and all day or less on Saturday, $12.50 
plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; persons working 
on Saturdays or the day before a holiday and 
on previous evening only, $5 per week plus 
60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50 
from the work of the employee; persons work- 
ing on Saturday or the day before a holiday 
only, $4 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds over $6; persons working on 
days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 
60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4 
from the work of the employee. A scale of 
minimum prices for each operation in the 
barbering trade is included in the schedule. 


No deduction to be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expense of any kind. 

The advisory committee to be appointed 
under the Industrial Standards Act is auth- 
orized to exercise all the powers that may be 
conferred upon an advisory committee for the 
barbering industry. 


Barpers, GuetpH—An Order in Council, 
dated September 14 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 18, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing trade in the city of Guelph. 


The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for barbers at Collingwood with these 
exceptions: 

Minimum wages for persons employed full 
time on a commission basis, $15 per week plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $23 
from the work of the employee; persons 
employed four hours per day or less from 
Monday to Friday inclusive and all day or less 
on Saturday, $7.50 per week plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from the 
work of the employee; persons working on 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday and the 
previous evening only, $5 per week plus 50 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $7.50; persons 
employed only for Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $4 per day or part thereof plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $6 
from the work of the employee; persons work- 
ing on days other than Saturdays or the day 
before a holiday $2.50 per day or part thereof 
plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$4 from the work of the employee. 





WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 
Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


em Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
which summarized in the July issue of 
the Lasour GazettE, page 745, replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 


effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
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apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 


through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period, if the Minister considers that. the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope 
of the agreement if in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Oficial 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 


Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 


beginning July 1937. 

Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting barbers and hairdressers at 
Chicoutimi, Quebec and Three Rivers, shoe 
makers and cloak makers throughout the 
province and an amendment to the agreement 
governing building trades at Sherbrooke, all 
of which are summarized below. Requests for 
the extension of agreements affecting furniture 
workers throughout the province, aluminium 
company employees at Shawinigan Falls and 
Arvida and office workers and retail store em- 
ployees at Jonquiére and other towns were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette Sep- 
tember 11; for the extension of agreements 
affecting sand and gravel workers throughout 
the province, paint manufacturing workers 
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throughout the province, drug store employees 
at Montreal and iron oxide miners at Red 
Mill in the issue of September 18; for the 
extension of an agreement affecting chemical 
employees at Shawinigan Falls in the issue of 
September 25, and agreements affecting print- 
ers and bookbinders at Quebec and Peer and 
bread deliverymen at Quebec, in the issue of 
October 2. A correction to the request for the 
extension of the agreement affecting horse- 
shoers and wheelwrights at Victoriaville was 
published in the issue of October 2, Requests 
for amendments to the agreements affecting 
printing trades at Montreal and granite cut- 
ters and ornamental iron workers at Mont- 
real were published in the issue of September 
18. 

An Order in Council approving the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the joint committee 
in the shoe manufacturing industry was pub- 
lished in the issue of September 18 and those 
of the barbering and hairdressing trades at 
Chicoutimi and shoe repairing at Victoriaville 
in the issue of October 2. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI AND 
NeicHsourING Towns—An Order in Council, 
approved August 20 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 4, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Le Syndicat Catholique National des Em- 
ployés-Barbiers-Coiffeurs de Chicoutimi et de 
la Baie des Ha! Ha! (The National Catholic 
Union of Employed Barbers and Hairdressers 
of Chicoutimi and Ha! Ha! Bay.) 

The agreement is to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 4, 1937, to September 3, 1940. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the towns 
of Chicoutimi, Arvida, Bagotville, Port Alfred, 
Grand-Baie, Jonquiére, Kénogami and Ste Anne 
de Chicoutimi and within a radius of two miles 
of them. 

Hours: from 8 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to 
Thursday, 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. Friday and 8 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. on Saturdays and the eves of holidays 
with two hours off for meals. 

Minimum wages: journeymen barbers $12 per 
week for first year and $15 for a journeyman 
with two years’ experience or more, plus 10 
per cent of the gross receipts taken in by the 
employee during the week; ‘female hairdressers, 
a minimum of $12, 50 per ‘week. A schedule of 
minimum wages for barbers and hairdressers 
working on contract or by the job is included. 
Journeymen, handicapped by age or otherwise, 
may have their wage rates revised by the Joint 
Committee. 

Wages for apprentices: first three months, no 
wage; second three months $1 per week; third 
three months, $2 per week; fourth three months, 
$3; first half of second year $4, second half $6, 
first half of third year $8, second half $10. 

Not more than one apprentice in a_ shop. 
Apprenticeship to be for three years and to 
be under the control of the Joint Committee. 


Sxor Workers, Province or Qursec—An 
Order in Council, approved August 27 and 
published in the Quebec Offictal Gazette, Sep- 
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tember 4, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain shoe manufacturers 
and La Fédération Nationale du Cuir et de 
la Chaussure du Canada, Inc. (The National 
Federation of Leather and Shoe Workers of 
Canada, Incorperated.) 

The agreement applies to both male and 
female workers employed in the manufacture 
of shoes of all kinds ‘except shoes with toe 
pieces entirely or partly made of rubber and 
manufactured by methods different to those of 
leather shoe manufacturing establishments. 

The agreement is to be in effect from Sep- 
tember 4, 1937, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice by the preponderant 
group of employees or of employers. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the whole 
Province of Quebec. divided into three zones: 
Zone I comprises the Island of Montreal and 
five miles from its limits; Zone II the city of 
Quebec and five miles from its limits; Zone III 
the whole Province of Quebee with the exception 
of Zones I and II. 

Minimum wages: a classification of opera- 
tions in the industry is made which divides 
operations into six classes according to the skill 
required. 


Wage Rate Per Hour 

Class Zonel Zonell Zone III 
Laat s. ovebverdlisa ,00 .524 .48 
Apprentice... toe sok .29 
Pay eine: . werd. has 245 .424 239 
Apprentice... .26 25 28 
FAT tative Ghee? . eee 35 133 aT 
Apprentice... .21 .20 .18 
VO. AUR oho. Fe 125 .24 "22 
Apprentice... mks) alla .16 
PASO TAR ae .18 am 8, 786 
VB deere. cease S3% whe . 124 .114 


(The classification of operations is different 
to that in the previous agreement in effect under 
Order in Council, but the minimum rate for 
the highest class of operators in the new agree- 
ment is 15 to 16 cents per hour higher than 
the highest minimum in the previous agree- 
ment, while the lowest minimum is practically 
the same in both agreements.) 


Minimum wage rates for women or men when 
they take the place of women employees, on 
an operation not mentioned in the classified list 
of operations which is in the agreement (women 
workers were not included in the previous 
agreement) are as follows:— 


Minimum Weekly Wage Rates 


Zonel ZoneII ZonelIII Zone IV 
20% of female 
employees.. 
7.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.00 $ 6.00 
15% of female 
employees. . 
9.00 8.00 7.50 7.00 
65% of female 
employees.. 
11.00 10.00 9.50 9.00 


(The zones for women workers are evidently 
the zones defined in the Minimum Wage Order, 
in which Zone I is the Island of Montreal 
and within a radius of 10 miles of it, Zone II 
the city of Quebee and within a radius of 10 
miles of it, Zone III other municipalities of a 
population of 3,000 or more and within a radius 
of 5 miles of them and Zone IV the rest of the 
province.) 


Any contractor or subcontractor undertaking 
work for a manufacturer, wholesaler or retailer 
or any other person, directly or indirectly, is 
considered an employee for the purpose of this 
agreement. No work is to be given employees 
to be done at home. 

The Joint Committee may permit piece work 
in establishments provided these rates in their 
opinion do not pay less than the hourly rates 
fixed in the agreement. The Joint Committee 
may also establish lower wage rates for handi- 
capped workers. 

Apprentices: the total number of apprentices 
in an establishment shall not exceed 10 per 
cent of the total number of male employees of 
Classes I, II, JII, and IV. Apprenticeship to 
be six months for Classes I and II and three 
months for Classes III and IV. 

In case of a dispute over this agreement, the 
Joint Committee will take the matter up and 
their decision will be final and binding. 


Croak Makers, Province or QursEc.—An 
Order in Council approved September 11 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 18, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Association of Manu- 
facturers of Cloaks, Suits and Ladies’ Garments 
of the City of Montreal and the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 
Montreal Joint Council of the Cloak, Suit and 
Dressmakers’ Union, composed of cutters local 
No. 19, operators and finishers local Nos. 438 
and 112 and pressers local No. 61, and such 
other local unions as may or will form part 
of this international union and this joint 
council. 

Agreement to be in effect from September 18, 
1937, with the terms retroactive to June 30, 
1937, and is to remain in effect until June 30, 
1940, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to 90 days notice. After notice, 60 days before 
July 1, 1939, the wage scale may be reviewed 
and, if mutually agreed upon, wage rates may 
be raised, but not lowered. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, December, 1935, page 1156, March, 1936, 
page 275, April, page 371, and February, 1937, 
page 218, with certain changes: 

The hours are unchanged at 8 per day, Mon- 
day to Friday, a 40-hour week. ‘ 

The wage rates are unchanged from those in 
effect since January 1, 1936. Instead of showing 
the rates for certain female operators as a per- 
centage of the male operators’ rates, the special 
rates for certain female operators are added to 
the basic piece work wage schedule: skilled 
operators (male) 80 cents per hour, skilled 
operators (female) 64 cents per hour, section 
operators (male or female) 80 cents per hour, 
semi-skilled operators (male) 55 cents, sem1- 
skilled operators (female) 493 cents. 

No employer to work as_an operator, presser, 
cutter or finisher in his shop during the slack 
or sample season and may only work in the 
busy season during the regular working hours. 

Overtime: no overtime permitted between 
March 1 and August 1, nor between October 1 
and January 15, except for the production of 
samples and duplicates. During three months 
between January to April inclusive, overtime 
may be worked, but not in excess of 8 hours in 
any one week or two hours in any one day on 
the first four days of the week. No overtime 
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on Friday or Saturday. During three months 
between July and October inclusive, overtime 
may be worked, but not in excess of 4 hours in 
any one week or one hour on any one day on the 
first four days of the week, with no overtime 
on Friday or Saturday. During this latter busy 
season, fur tailors or assistant fur tailors may 
work 8 hours overtime per week, two hours in 
any day on first four days of the week. The 
above overtime may be worked at straight time. 
In case of emergency, the joint committee may 
permit additional overtime work, and for such 
additional overtime, time and one-half to be 
paid. 

No contracting, sub-contracting or sub-manu- 
facturing to be done inside any shop. 

Except for sample workers, only one system 
of work to prevail in any one craft of any one 
factory, either piece work or week work. 

Apprentice skirt makers, lining makers, 
finishers, button sewers, examiners and general 
hands, machine basters, hand basters and special 
machine operators shall complete their appren- 
ticeship at the end of two years and be paid 
the following weekly wage rates during ap- 
prenticeship: during first six months $7, second 
six months $9, third six months $11, fourth six 
months $13. 


BARBERS AND JHATRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 11 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 18, makes obligatory the terms of an 


agreement between Le Syndicat des Maitres- 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Québec, Inc. (The 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Quebec, Incorporated) and L’Union Catho- 
lique des Compagnons Barbiers de Québec, Inc. 
(The Catholic Union of Journeymen Barbers of 
Quebec, Incorporated). 

The agreement to be in effect from September 
18, 1937, to May 1, 1940, but may be amended 
before that date after 60 days’ notice has been 
given. 

The territorial jurisdiction consists of four 
zones: Zone I the city of Quebec, Zone II the 
city of Levis and within 25 miles of its limits 
and the area 25 miles outside of the city of 
Quebec, Zone III the town of Thetford Mines 
and within 10 miles of its limits, Zone IV the 
town of Riviere du Loup and within 4 miles of 
its limits. 

Hours: in the city of Quebec, 58 per week, 
between 8 a.m. and 7 p.m. on Monday to Friday 
and 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. on Saturday; in this zone 
a temporary or supernumerary employee must 
not be employed for less than three days each 
week except if replacing the master barber or 
a journeyman. In Zone II, hours 8 a.m. to 
9 p.m. on first five days of the week, and 8 a.m. 
to 11 p.m. on Saturday and eve of holidays. 

In Zone III (Thetford Mines) hours are 
8 a.m. to noon on Monday, 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. 
Tuesday to Friday inclusive, and 8 a.m. to 
11 p.m. (10 p.m. in summer) on Saturday and 
eve of holidays. In Zone IV, 64 hours per week, 
from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Monday to Friday, and 
from 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. on Saturday and the eve 
of holidays. 

A half holiday beginning at noon for the rest 
of Gat day must be given to all employees every 
week, 

Minimum wages: in Zones I and ITI, for jour- 
neymen barbers and male hairdressers, $18 per 
week plus 50 per cent commission on gross re- 


ceipts in excess of $30; in Zone II, $15 per week 
plus 50 per cent commission on gross receipts 
over $25; in Zone IV, $12 per week plus 50 per 
cent commission on receipts over $22 made by 
the journeyman. 

In shops where the wages of journeymen 
reach or exceed $1,500 per year, wages to be 
calculated as 50 per cent of gross receipts. 
Journeymen of such shops not earning $1,500 
will be paid according to the regular method 
noted above. 

In Zones I and III, supernumerary employees 
to be paid $4 per day starting 4 weeks after 
the approval of this agreement; in Zones II 
and IV, $3 per day except Saturday and eve of 
holiday when $4 must be paid. 

Journeymen barbers to be given 60 per cent 
of gross receipts when these are twice the 
wages earned. 

Wages of female employees in beauty par- 
lours to be those provided in the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Board regulation, subject to 
revision by the Fair Wage Office or by the 
joint committee of barbers and hairdressers. 

A schedule of prices for each piece of work 
which must be paid journeyman when work is 
done on a contract or job basis is included in 
the agreement. 

Handicapped journeymen may have their 
wage rates revised by the joint committee. 

Apprentices: one apprentice allowed for each 
two journeymen, but not more than two appren- 
tices in each establishment. Apprenticeship 
lasts three years for barbers and two years for 
male or female hairdressers. 

Wages for apprentices: $3 per week plus 20 
per cent of any gross receipts over $10 during 
first year, $5 with 50 per cent of receipts over 
$20 during second year, and $10 plus 50 per 
cent of receipts over $20 during third year. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS.— 
An Order in Council, approved September 11, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 18, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between L’Union National 
Catholique des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
des Trois Riviéres (The National Catholic 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Three Rivers) and L’Union National Catho- 
lique des Employés Barbiers et Coiffeurs des 
Trois Riviéres (The National Catholic Union 
of Employed Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Three Rivers). 

Agreement to be in effect from September 18, 
1937, to September 17, 1940, and until a new 
one comes into force. 

The agreement may, however, be amended by 
the joint committee during its term with the 
consent of the two parties. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the city 
of Three Rivers and the towns of Cap de la 
Madeleine, Pointe du lac, Yamachiche and 
Louiseville and within a radius of ten miles of 
their limits and the villages and parishes of 


Champlain, Batiscan and Ste. Anne de la 
Pérade. 

Hours for barbers and male and female 
hairdressers: to be between 8 a.m. and noon on 


Monday, from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive, and from 8 a.m. to 1l1 p.m. on 
Saturday and eve of holidays, with two hours 
off for meals each working day. 

Minimum wages for regular time for barbers 
and male hairdressers $15 per week plus 50 per 
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cent of all receipts exceeding $25 made by the 
employee, or a minimum of $18 without the 
percentage. Minimum wages for female hair- 
dressers $12.50 per week. 

For those who work on contract or by the 
job a schedule of minimum prices which must 
be paid is included in the agreement. 

Apprentices: not more than one apprentice 
to each shop. Apprenticeship must include a 
special six months’ course in hygiene. 

Wages for apprentices $5 per week during 
second six months, $7.50 during third six months 
and $10 during fourth six months. 


Bumprna Trapes, SHeRBRookn.—An Order 
in Council approved September 27 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 2, amends the previous agreement for 
these trades (Lasour Gazetre, March, 1936, 
page 273) as follows: 

In the schedule of wages in effect in the 
city of Sherbrooke and other municipalities 
in the jurisdiction, with a population of 5,000 
or more and for work in municipalities of a 
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population of less than 5,000 on contracts of 
$10,000 or more, the class “metallic framing 
erectors” is omitted and the following classes 
added: structural steel workers (erectors) 
65 cents, structural steel workers (helpers) 
40 cents, sprinkler fitters 65 cents, erectors of 
weather strips (same wages as carpenters), 
metal lathers (same wages as carpenters), 
sheet metal workers (erectors) 55 cents, sheet 
metal workers (helpers) 35 cents, ornamental 
iron workers (erectors) 50 cents, ornamental 
iron workers (helpers) 35 cents. 


Joint Committrrs.—The constitution and 
by-laws of the joint committees set up under 
the following agreements were approved by 
Orders in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette in the following issues: 


Shoe Workers, Province of Quebec 
(September 18) 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi 


(October 2) 
Shoe Repairers, Victoriaville (October 2). 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1937 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


N retail prices the cost per week of a family 

budget of staple foods, fuel and lghting 
and rent was slightly lower due to a decrease 
in the cost of foods, while the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics weekly index number of 
wholesale prices was higher at the end of the 
month than at the beginning, having advanced 
during the last three weeks, due mainly to 
higher prices for grains and milled products. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.72 at the beginning of September as com- 
pared with $8.80 for August; $8.28 for Septem- 
ber, 1986; $7.74 for September, 1935; $6.67 for 
March, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
and $11.64 for September, 1929. Sixteen items 
in the list cost more in the month under review 
than in the previous month, seven cost less 
and six were unchanged. Potatoes were sub- 
stantially lower in cost and there were less 
important decreases in beef, flour and evapor- 
ated apples, while eggs, pork, bacon, butter 
cheese and bread were higher. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget cost $17.41 at the beginning of 
September as compared with $17.48 for August; 
$16.84 for September, 1936; $16.16 for Septem- 
ber, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); $21.90 for September, 1929; 
$20.90 for September, 1922; $26.92 for July, 
1920 (the post war peak); and $1433 for 
September, 1914. No changes were reported 
in rent, and in fuel wood averaged somewhat 
higher. 


In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index number was 85-2 
for the week ended October 1. having advanced 
gradually week by week from September 10 
when the index was 84:6, which was the low 
point in the decline in progress since the 
middle of July. For the week ended July 16 
the figures were 87:7. The latest figures avail- 
able on a monthly basis are for August when 
the index number was 85:6 as compared with 
76-4 for September, 1936; 72-4 for September, 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point in 
recent years); 97:8 for September, 1929; 94-4 
for September, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak; and 67-2 for September, 1914. 
As in recent months, changes in the prices of 
grains and milied products were an important 
factor in the movement of the general index 
in September, being mainly responsible for 
the recent advance, while prices of raw cotton, 
raw wool, and non-ferrous metals were con- 
siderably lower. The index for Canadian farm 
products rose from 81:8 for the week ended 
September 3 to 88 for the week ended Octo- 
ber 1. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
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every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazette, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 


The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February, 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles. com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 





the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s familities in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 

(Continued on page 1168) 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
Iood | and | Rent | ing dries | items 
Light 


* The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent, 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








| 


| 
Commodities |Quan-| f t | 1910] 1915 |Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept. eae Isept. Sept. |sent.ts Sept./Sept./Sept.! Aug.|Sept. 














tity |1900| 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 } 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1928 | 1930] 1933 193 34 | 1935 | 193611937 | 1937 
c c Cc c c c Cc Cc Cc. c e ec c c e c c c 

Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2] 30-4] 37-6) 44-4} 50-6] 77-4] 81-2] 60-4] 60-2) 72-6! 75-21 70-0} 44-0} 44-0] 49-21 46-8] 58-4] 55-8 
Beef, shoulder.; 2 “ | 19-6! 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 35-0] 55-41] 51-2] 32-41 82-2) 42-6] 46-6] 42-2) 23-0} 23-0] 25-6] 24-6] 30-4] 29-6 
Veal, shoulder.} 1 “ | 10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7] 18-0] 27-6} 28-7| 18-4] 19-41 23-6] 24-6] 22-9] 11-8! 11-8} 12-8} 13-3] 14-3] 14-7 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8} 19-1] 21-4] 36-8] 35-6! 27-3] 30-2] 30-5] 31-6] 29-4] 18-8] 19-0] 21-1] 22-4] 23-3] 23-1 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0} 19-5} 20-8} 39-2] 41-5] 31-1] 31-4] 31-2} 32-6] 30-1] 17-2} 21-6} 23-1] 22-4} 23.7] 24.6 
Pork, salts. te 2 “ | 21-8! 25-0) 34-4) 35-2) 37-4] 70-0] 74-0] 53-8] 57-0) 54-8} 57-2) 54-0) 31-21 -38-8} 40-2] 40-6] 41-2] 41-8 
Bacon, break- 

Beha cee: 1 “ | 15-4] 17-8! 24-5] 24-7] 26-7] 51-1] 58-8] 42-5] 45-11 40-8} 41-3] 39-8} 21-0] 35-1] 31-8] 30-8} 30-7! 31-9 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2) 28-2) 40-6! 38-4] 37-4] 74-0] 73-8] 45-0] 49-8} 45-0] 43-8! 41-8} 25-6) 26-4) 34-4] 31-4] 33-8] 34-2 
Figgs, fresh....} 1 doz} 25-7] 30-0] 33-3] 33-7! 31-7| 55-7] 70-6] 35-8] 41-4} 46-3! 47-4} 38-0] 24-4] 27.5] 31-2] 33-5] 32-21 34-5 
Eggs, storage..} 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4] 28-4) 28-1) 30-1) 50-8] 64-3] 32-4] 37-1} 41-4] 41-5] 34-6] 19-5] 23-5] 26-4] 28-5] 26-8] 28-8 
Milk. fo 2a 6 qts| 36-6] 39-6] 48-0} 51-6] 50-41 74-41 90-61 69-0} 69-0] 70-8} 72-6) 72-0] 55-8} 58-8] 60-6] 61-5] 64-2} 64-2 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4! 52-0! 58-0] 58-0] 95-8|124-0] 73-41 74-6] 82-6] 83-6] 66-2] 42-0] 42-0] 43-6) 50-8} 53-4] 54-8 
Butter, cream- 

Oly tb o. cae 1 “ | 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 33-8] 52-8] 68-4| 42-8} 40-9] 45-9] 46-0} 36-4] 24-3) 24-0} 25-6} 29-6! 30-8] 31-4 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5! 20-5] 21-1] 33-3} 40-8} 30-7/§31-2]§33 -2/§33 -2]§31-1]§19-6)§19-9}$19-6]§21-7 §23- 0}§23 -3 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6] 15-7] 17-5} 19-1} 20-1] 31-0] 38-8} 26-6/§31-2}§33 -21§33 -2}§31-1/§19-61§19-9)$19-6]$21-7}§23 -01§23 -3 
Bread *: 2 4%, 15 “ | 55-5} 58-5) 66-0! 61-5} 66-O]117-0)145-51103 -51114-0]115-5]118-5}111-0] 88-5} 88-5] 88-5 96-01106-5 108-0 
Flour, Wem 10 “ | 25-0} 28-0! 33-0] 32-0} 38-0} 68-0} 83-0} 48-01$54-0]$51-01$54 0/§46-0}§33 -0/$34-0]§33 -0}§37-0]$47-01$46-0 
Rolled Oats...| 5 “ 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 24-5) 40 0} 44-0) 28-0] 29-0) 31-5} 32-0] 30-5] 25-01 25-5] 26-0} 26-5] 30-0} 30-0 
Ricews: =. oe 2 “ | 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 13-2} 23-8} 83-41 18-6]§21-8]$20-81$20-8}§20-2]§16-0}§16-21$15-S1§16-O1§16-4]$16-4 
Beans, hand- 

picked....... 2) sf 8-6} 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 13-4] 33-8] 23-6] 17-8] 15-6] 18-4] 23-8] 18-6] 8-8] 9-21 10-4] 11-4} 15-2] 15-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated), tae oe ips 9-9} 7-7} 11-5] 12-0] 13-7} 23-2) 29-5) 25-0} 19-8] 21-7] 21-5] 20-0] 15-5] 15-2) 15-9] 16-4} 15-91 15-5 
Prunes, med- 

nen Rigs ah aaee 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6} 9-9} 11-9} 13-2] 18-3] 27-2} 20-1) 15-8} 13-6] 14-2] 15-2] 12-0} 12-9} 12-1] 11-3] 11-8} 12-1 
Sugar, granula- 

COCO A se ee 4 “ | 21-6} 22-0] 24-0) 23-6] 29-6] 47-2] 92-4] 36-0] 31-6] 31-2} 28-4] 25-6] 32-0} 26-4] 25-6] 24-4) 26-4] 26-4 
Sugar, yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11:0} 13-6] 21-8] 48-8] 17-0] 15-0} 15-0} 13-6] 12-4) 15-6} 13-0] 12-6} 12-0] 12-8} 12-8 
Tea, black... 1 & 8-2] 8-3} 8-7} 8-9} 9-9} 15-2] 15-5] 14-2/§18-0/§17-81817-6)$14-8]§10-6/§13 -2/$13-1)$13- 01813 -6)$13-7 
Tea, green.....| + “ 8-7| 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-8] 14-5) 17-1] 15-6]§18-0)§17-81§17-6)$14-8]$10-6}§13 -2/$13-1/$i3- 01813 -6)§13-7 

OCS rh sect tt ss 8-6} 8-8] 8-9} 9-4) 10-1] 11-4] 15-6] 18-3] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 14-0] 10-0} 9-9] 9-3; 8-9] 8-9} 9-0 
Potatoes.......j80 “ | 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0} 34-3] 70-7} 81-2] 48-2] 74-4] 49-6] 75-0) 53-9} 47-8] 32-7] 33-1] 62-3) 51-3] 36-9 
Vineoar: 3.5... We qt -7 7 -7 -8 -§ -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 “§ 9 9 “9 9 

$ $ $ 8 $ $ $ $ $ 
Ali Foods.....}...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-83 3 31/15 -95)10-28]10-94)11-15/11-64/10-38] 7-24] 7-46] 7-74] 8-28] 8-80) 8-72 
Cc. c. c. c. Ge. . Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c Cc. c 
Starch,laundry| }1lb.| 2-9} 8-0} 3-1] 3-2} 3-2] 4-8] 4-9] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 3-8] 3-8} 38-8! 3-0) 8-9] 3-9 


























CHGns. bee Wg ton 39-5] 45-2! 48-1) 55-0] 53-5] 77-91118-31117-81105-1]101-3]100-3}100-2) 92-5] 93-5] 90-0} 90-8} 87-9) 87-9 
seh bitumin- 
erik cae ce 1 31-1} 32-3} 35-0] 38-7] 37-2} 60-8] 85-6! 75-1] 63-2} 62-9] 62-8] 62-4] 57-6; 58-3] 58-0) 58-2] 58-2} 58-2 
Wood, hard....|“ ed.} 32-5) 35-3] 38-8} 42-5} 42-8] 72-1] 83-1] 78-6] 75-7] 75-6| 76-0} 76-5} 60-3} 59-6} 60-8} 59-7) 59-5] 59-7 
Wood, soft.. «| 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 54-1] 66-2) 59-6] 55-8] 55-7] 54-4] 54-41 45-9) 45-5] 45-3] 45-0} 44-7] 44-9 
Coal oil See ees 1gal.| 24-0] 24-5} 24-4} 23-7] 23-6] 28-0) 39-2!) 31-0] 31-3} 31-0} 31-0] 30-8] 27-1) 27-5} 27-0] 27-0} 26-9} 26-9 
Fue! and $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ | §$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 8 $ | $ 
High. .3.%--c|5-4 7 1-50) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-89} 2-93) 3-92] 3-62] 3-31] 3-27] 3-25] 3-24] 2-83] 2-84] 2-Si] 2-81] 2-77) 2-78 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ § 
Rents 5.4. 4 mo.| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-59] 4-82} 6-45] 6-98] 6-85) 6-93] 6-98} 7-68) 5-67] 5-52] 5-57] 5-74] 5-87] 5-87 
$ $ $ g $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 8 $ $ $ $ | 5 
ftTotals.......]......| 9-37)10-50)12-79)14-62/14- 33121. 11/26 -38/20- 96/21. 15121-38121 -90/20- 75) 15- 78/15 -87|16-16 16-84)17-48]17-41 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61} 5-83] 6-82} 7-29] 7-66/13-51/16-37}/10-35/11-17]11-11/11-55}10-78) 7-47] 7-72] 7-91] 8-17} 8-71) 8-77 
Prince Ed. Island....| 4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-75{11-72]14-13] 9-66]10-43] 9-90110-52| 9-93] 7-09] 7-14] 7-49] 7-98] 8-51) 8-34 
New Brunswick......| 5-38} 5-83] 6-55! 7-04] 7-70/13-21115-58110-36]10-87111-08]11-42]10-55| 7-52] 7-67| 7-99] 8-31] 8-80} 8-77 
Quebec... |. 2 Rts. a we 5-15] 5-64) 6-33] 6-87] 7-35)12-70}15-03) 9-78]10-20]10-35]10-61| 9-56] 6-51] 6-76] 7-02) 7-54) 8-01) 7-95 
Ontario...) .7: 02... 2 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-77)13- 2715-91] 10-18]10-98}11-17/11-60|10-36] 7-34] 7-54) 7-79} 8-40) 8-83) 8-74 
Manitoba.,.; (22s. -b.b 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-15}12-86/16-65) 9-75/10-13]10-83/11-41| 9-75] 6-78] 7-12) 7-54] 8-31] 8-53) 8-32 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86} 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-29/13-10]16-05}] 9-92110-99]11-29]12-02/10-26] 6-99] 7-12] 7-28) 8-04} 8-59] 8-38 
AL Ortas.. eo ee ee shee 6-02] 6-50] 8-00} 8-33} 8-15]13-32]/15-60}/10-00/10-68]11-22}12-10]10-44| 6-98] 7-19] 7-41} 8-01) 8-85) 8-63 
British Columbia. . 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04]14-28]17-07]11-59}11-87|12-16}12-84/11-34| 7-97] 8-15] 8-66] 9-21) 9-86) 9-87 


¢December only. §Kind most sold. 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 

- . Es) . 8-9 Es) . rt) Ee) 2 

LOCALITY eral g|3 aoe 5 a a s | 88 

ea el eee. | ee gi j ge | 2] #8 | 38 

26/85) ae] 8s | Ha] Sos = 3 | 383s] 25 | gd | Aad 

mle eit eee ue |e 43 )8&6U| 48 | #8 | g8 

23/28/08] 88) 88) ¥2 g8 |228| $3 | se | bs 

To = ua i fh 
ita wl Ge align | a es cs a a ea se 

cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 27-9 | 23-1 | 20-3 | 14-8 | 12-0 14-7 24-6 20-9 31-9 35-3 58-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 27-5 | 22-4 | 20-1 | 15-3 | 12-6 13-8 23°8 20-4 30-0 33-2 57-3 
I-—S Vine yer . cyte atte Sees 31-2 | 25-2 | 23-6 | 18-3 | 15-1 12 25-2 19-7 29-5 34-1 59-1 

2—New Glasgow........-. 30 25 21-7 | 14-7 | 12-7 13-5 24 20-4 28-3 31-1 54 
S—Aimilverst jd. eves eteleie ss a 25 20 18 15 oR tee eeetee ae 25 18-8 29-7 33-8 53-3 
AEA TAXA e Soci cite ctte 2 26 19-7 | 19-1 | 13 12-3 10-8 21-8 20-4 28-6 31-3 56-5 

5—Windsor..............-- 27 29 ml lias oe 16 18-5 16 22-5 20-7 33 30 65 
Gao Pruron em. Meike stele, Tetegs 25-5 | 22-7 | 18 14-5 | 11 16-5 24-2 22-3 30-6 33-9 55-6 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown.| 27-7 | 25-0 | 22-0 | 16-3 | 15-3 14-0 26-0 17-7 39-6 34-6 54-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 30-3 | 23-4 | 20-6 | 15-6 | 12-6 13-7 23-8 20-5 30-7 34-6 59-2 

B—-MOnGton sy... s<Aik- ste wneete 4:5 30 21-2 | 19-7 | 14-5 | 11-8 15:3 23-4 19-6 30-9 35-4 60 
9—Saint John............. 31 2322 21 OM eloed 1394 12-7 24-4 Paes" 29-6 34 58-1 

10—Fredericton............ 30 24-2 | 19 14-8 | 13 12-7 23°3 21-4 32-7 34-8 60 
JI1—Bathurst.2 04 sies.stoihie 30 25 21-7 | 15-7 | 12 Ale elie om, Ui Sea eee 19-5 29-7 34 58-7 
Quebec (average)............ 25-7 | 21-3 | 18-9 | 13-9 | 8-8 13-7 20-9 18-9 28-8 32-0 57-6 
12—Quebecirs 405. 128 letedes oe 21-4 | 20-8 | 14-1 | 14 7:8 14-9 20-9 18-7 25-7 29-7 52-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 26-1 | 21 15-5 | 13-8 | 8-8 15 20-6 18 31 36 58-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-6 | 22-7 | 21-8 | 15-4 9-9 13-5 22-3 19-5 ys (hor) 30-1 58-2 

15=Sorelisx acs 5 eae oe hiemtarer 24-4 | 20 18-6 | 12-4 | 7-8 11-2 19-2 18-4 29-2 33-3 55 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22 La-c | 18% |13-6 | 8-2 15-5 18 16-6 30 32-3 56-7 
1/—StaJobnst (4-55 eee. s oe 28-6 | 23-2 | 23-7 | 14 9-7 15 22 18 28-2 30 57-1 

18—Thetford Mines.........]......] 20 14-5 | 14-5 |] 6-7 15 17 1928 FI -5.. .| eeee 60 

19—Montreal............... 27-8 | 23-3 | 22-7 | 13-1 | 10-3 10-2 23-5 20-8 28-8 31-1 61 

20— Hull Fe. Fs Senha o ae 26-7 | 22-6 | 20-5 | 14 10-3 12-9 24-4 20-7 29-9 33-8 59 
Ontario (average)............ 29-2 | 25-0 | 21-5 | 16-0 | 13-1 16-2 25-8 21-8 31-0 34-3 58-5 
21—-OCC AWA. «ee ses sere sick 20-3 | 24-8 | 23-1 | 17-4 | 11-6 14-1 24-1 20-9 30-8 34 60-3 

22—Brockville............. 29-4 | 24-6 | 22 14-7 | 10 11-7 23D 21 30-7 32-7 56 
23—Kingston: . 4.05. cece «/- 27-7 | 22-4 | 22-3 | 15-1 | 11-7 13-4 24-4 22-7 28-7 32-8 56-5 
24—Belleville.............. 23-6 | 19-8 | 19-2 | 13-6 | 10 14-7 22-8 20 30-8 33°5 57-2 
25—Peterborough.......... 39-7 | 26-3 | 21-2 | 15-9 | 13-3 17 24-6 23-3 31-3 34-3 57-5 
26—Oshawias. . dass sigue ote 27-1 | 24-1 | 20-8 | 15-4 | 13-1 15-7 24-5 19-2 29-4 32-7 58-7 
2i—Onilliay oh. f2. Bete es os 30 25 23°2 | 15 15 1/655} 27-5 22-5 32-8 37-2 61-2 
28-—Foronto \ «sas ase bales 6 sks 31 25-9 | 23-9 | 15-7 | 14-1 16-7 25-7 23-1 32-6 oe 60-5 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32 DARE | EAE EG} 13-9 17-2 27 22-8 80-8 33-4 58-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 29-6 | 24-6 | 22 16-2 | 12-4 16-1 27 18 29-7 83-2 57-9 
31—Hamiltons)oe.. a. see cook 30-6 | 26-4 | 23-4 | 17-8 | 14-6 18-7 26-6 28-3 30-5 34-2 60-3 
32--BrantiOrGta.nereasie 29-3 | 24-4 | 21-3 | 16-5 | 12 17-8 25-3 19-5 30-4 34-2 58-1 
SoS Galt Wee 2 Os von ttle aie ee 32-3 | 27-7 | 26-3 | 18-7 | 16-7 OO Soe Boe 4. ie 20 31-4 34-3 58-8 
34—Guelph -b: Py. a. ees eia 27-4 | 23-3 | 21 14-9 | 13-7 16-9 21-8 21-4 30-8 33-9 56-9 
35—Kitchener.............- 25-9 | 22-9 | 19-4 | 15-9 | 13-1 16 24-6 17-8 30-1 32-6 57-9 
386—Woodstock............. 31 iso 120 16-5 1)11-7 16:5 OHS 23 30-8 34-2 59-1 
oie—Stratiordis. tn. sete see 30 25 20 18 15 17 OO aie te. Sans 30-7 34-7 56-9 
BO WONGOMN: |: « bowen edie sack 29-9 | 26-2 | 22-3 | 16-7 | 13 sweat 26-8 24 380-4 34-4 59-4 
39—St. Thomas............ 30-6 | 26 22-9 | 16-5 | 12-8 17-1 27-6 23°3 31 34-7 59-7 
40-—Chathamy at seils.ase' 27-7 | 24-2 | 22-5 | 17-5 | 18-4 18-2 25-2 23 31-1 34-2 62-1 
AI—W indS@rss. ie cete-ch ons ob 2 23-4 | 21 15-6 | 13-4 15-6 26-5 19-7 28-9 30-6 58-8 
42-—Sarniairres .2y..cen cn etest 28-7 | 24-7 | 19-2 | 16-5 | 13-5 16-6 26-4 23-2 29-7 33-1 57-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 30 28 21-8 | 15-8 | 14-2 17-8 PASE 20 30-7 32 56-4 
44—Northi Bay: ..deid« os. 28-7 | 25 20-im} 16 14-3 15-7 25-3 21-2 32 33°8 55-6 
45—Sudioury cts. fod gore Oe 27-8 | 25 202.1 To-22 | i232 14 27 20-8 30-6 34-9 57-7 

AG WoO DAluserclnact uacciiae s 29 27 15 13 Ras lees he, ped lity ho Sabie Aye 23 29-9 31-5 56 
4(7—V iM MANS a). gee d's secon 32 27:6 |) 22-8] 16 12 15-2 29-6 24-4 32-1 35-5 58-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-6 | 26-3 | 20-4 | 16-9 | 11-9 14-8 25-4 21-8 31-7 34-3 59-3 
49—Port Arthur............ 30 24-5 | 23 15-2 elo. 7 15-5 29 22-8 35-9 40-5 59-5 
50—Fort William........... 28 24-1 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 13-7 15-4 26-5 21 84°3 40-1 60-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 24-1 | 19-6 | 18-9 | 13-2 | 11-0 12-2 24-4 19-7 35-8 38-3 57-9 

51—Winnipeg............... 26 laleokeie te 20-34] .12<9 8) 12 10-9 27-8 19-7 35-6 38 59 
52—Branden-<e:ee2sn erent: 21 W725 [7-51 13-51-10 13-5 D1. 5blitwraeete-a 35-9 38-5 56-7 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-9 | 16-7 | 15-7 | 10-2 8-0 10-3 21-3 20-1 35-8 39-4 57-6 
§8—Regina doe t ee cewees 21-8 | 16-5 | 15 10-1 8-8 9-9 21-8 22 34-7 38-2 57-9 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 13-7 | 14-2 8-5 6-5 9-5 21 18 40-1 41-4 54-2 
55—Saskatoon.............. 21 17-2 | 15-6 | 10-3 8 10-3 21-1 20-4 35-6 40-3 56-6 
56—Moose Jaw...........6. 25-6 | 19-5 | 17-9 | 11-7 8-8 11-4 21-2 20 32-7 37-5 61-8 
Alberta (average)............ 24-2 | 19-0 | 16-7 | 12-3 | 9-41 11-9 22-5 19-8 33-1 36-2 56-0 

57—Medicine Hat.......... 26 20 19-5 | 15 11-2 13 22-5 20 30 33 55 

58—Drumheller............ 22-58 Aq-om) lo.5 | 42-5 8 13-5 21 20 31-1 34-1 55 
59—Edmonton............. 19-3 | 15-2 | 14-3 9-5 7-6 10 22-2 19-7 33-3 36-7 54-9 

60—Caleary, See. 26° 78h 21 18-9 | 13 11-3 13-2 26-9 19-3 39-4 42-6 60 

61—Lethbridge............. 26-5 | 21-5 | 15-5 | 11-6 7-5 10 20 20 31-5 34-5 55 
British Columbia (average).| 30-7 | 25-0 | 22-1 | 15-1 | 14-3 16-1 28-4 22-4 36-9 40-8 58-3 

62=Hermiel S22 Ae ae ae ee eis 13 12 14 22 21 32-7 40 55 
638=—Nelsoneiiii.s oi oe. elorstene 30 22 25 16 13 18 30 21 36 41 58-3 
64=—Erail Per.8. AAT ee. 33 Day 24 19 16 18-7 30-7 23 39-8 44-5 60-8 
65—New Westminster...... 32-6 | 26-3 | 21-6 | 15-2 | 15-7 14-4 27-5 21-7 35-6 39-9 59-6 
66—Vancouver...........-- Dik 25-4 | 21-6 | 14-9 | 14-5 15-5 29-4 25-4 37-4 40-7 60-9 

O/—=ViCLOrIA.:.c. corn ode 31° aero] 24-0 | lore | lose 15-4 29-8 23 39-2 41-8 58 
68—Nanaimo............... 30 25 17-5 | 13-7 | 13-7 18 27 cial: lee 36-2 38-8 58-3 
69—Prince Rupert.......... Pa 23 20 1 al Pe eae 15 30 21-4 38-5 40 55-5 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
Ee ; |§ ; g {ae 
= | 4 2 5 m MS Gi eat 3 2 oO 
we | Bg ts 2 ac) en eee oars a - 2 Oe ae 
agelfs |gzll 2 | 2. | ogo] 2. [28 2] 22 [egal ese 23/28. | 52 
_ = ‘ ~ 5 ° ° pry 53 . en; 3 
§28|#2s|@od| 4 | so | Sas] oo lege] 8s [SES |eSe8] 2s | B25] sy 
ie |ses|s8| 28 | =8 |288|] £8 [2233] ES | eas ebSs]) 48 | Bes] sé 
Owe wes os fr = Ae Sie 2. a) cm 3a 
o mo | & wa a aa ee () 4 ce 5 S At Ba 
cents | cents cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents 
16-5 24-2 18-0 13-4 49-5 18-4 16-9 21-1 17-1 34-5 98.8 19- 27.4 31-4 
10-2 DA-@ | 2a. «| eee ee 44.9 13-0 14-4 15-7 17-6 39-0 33-4 9-8 Pent 32-9 
8 20:9 1.00 ce- a] een 45-8 12-3 14.3 15-6 16-9 40-7 33.9 | 10-12 95 31-814 
A SD 235 | boa ol eee 50 13-4 17 18 17-4 37-9 Cie 11b 97.6 39.719 
BAe ae bt A A OE) SEALS othe are 14-2 14-3 14-5 16:3 36-4 21.9 70 26-8 2-1 | 3 
10-9. O39.8 | Soar. 21. eee 42-5 | 12-3 11-7 14-9 17-4 | 39-8 oe 11-Rab os oda 4 
12° 63 BE, | Eee od.) een | eee oe 13 15 17-2 19-3 40 35 10 30 24.9: 4 F 
BROS ae! (S.A Fe CORE Gh [Bt canoe 6 41-2 12-9 14 13-9 18-3 38-9 35 F 8 98 34-61 6 
5-9 26°5 |\.o:e. 2. bees 45-9 12-9 15-0 17-6 47-5 28-5 23-5 |8-0-9-0 24-8 30-417 
13-8 | 27-2} ° 15-0 J...0.... 44.0] 14-2] 15-6| 18-5] 16-3| 37-7} 30-7] 10-5] 27-2] 232-2 
14-5 BO disks eee ats | cee 39-2 14-1 15-2 17-5 17-1 41-2 34-7 10 29-2 82:6 | 8 
12 27-2 15) |, eae 46-7 13-7 14-5 22-7 15-7 39-1 32-6 12 27-4 32-4] 9 
15 295 || .8 ee» os | eee 50 14-9 17 19-9 18-4 35-0 30 10 30:3 34-1 110 
Pe ae hs Vc eh bc A eye ope | te Mere cere Seate IE Ag le  aeee 13-7 14 34-5 25-4 10e 21-8 29-7 |11 
11-3 26-1 18-9 9-3 45-0 17-4 15-5 14-6 16-4 35:5 30-4 9-4 27.5 29.8 
8-2 20-2 1G | | RE S| See 2c 13-5 13-9 17-1 36 29-2 9 26-6 30-8 112 
9-5 20-7 20 10 AR Beare nes 17 19-4 16 35:6 31-9 Ob. leeseettes 29-7 113 
12-5 Obie D: | oe steele + 10 | |e. %. 17 18 14-8 16 37°5 33-1 9 Wald etary 29-4 414 
see. of OE 2 AE 2) ee ee. lee oe | areata epee 10-9 15-1 32 29-1 Se cdicec. [ee Gee S 
12 SU ee Pinched ee ROR |e See foes Stee 17 14-2 15-4 33:2 29-4 Sb. Haseena ase 29-9 116 
i RSS) ates 1 eae (ee ae Se TE cer E -.3. CARO lero.c “iol ag [pss Smee 13-5 17-4 36:8 32-8 § Sas! selene 29-4 117 
Do, A Rae MS OM Oe SR A Bs | Te rc, oe] boinc, < eae 15 11-5 16-5 83-7 29.7 8 26-5 29-8 {18 
14-1] 28-1] 20-7 4 45 17-7} 15-6] 18-9 15-9] 38 oga7 | 11-12 | 90-31 Ae BOeGat9 
Roh 5 Wy Bt ae UO SR Eee ghee ened bose, cle glans 12-5 14-6 18 36:5 29-6 11 ee eae 28-9 |20 
15-5 24-2 20-7 10-5 54-4 17-6 15-7 23-8 16-9 33-8 28-% 11-3 28-6 o1-2 
15 28-7 165) |b Sree eee ce 20 15 23-9 16-4 37:2 32-2 11 27 30-2 {21 
Re ae ae BAS Pie Ae I Pcs oe ere ene 20 15 19 17-2 32 29 10 ee hte 30 22 
15 25-7 PME Aa hes Mie 50 17-5 15 23-3 16-6 32-9 27-9 10 27 30 = 23 
Rees Ae 6 de oe ees oct en oe ER corey 15 20-8 15:3 30-8 26-8 10 30-8 30-8 {24 
Be eas Od Gk Pale ote bclll Meeteae are eRe aye acl olssnvecer sell eeeiers gan 21 18-3 29-1 25-6 11 27-2 30-6 425 
17 21 19:3 ME ne cae aie ieee 16 22°5 16 33-4 29-7 11b 28-5 31-6 |26 
ee wine: 25.5 | SE ee. castes all Re fond een, 17-4 33-2 30-5 1 soe elle 27. 
15-3 27-8 22-3 12 GO! oi Whee ofa 15 28-9 16-4 34-8 29 12 25 31-7 |28 
eT ess Sic ahy totine:-o\]'ke whetons of olf eierePetae: Soll ReRe ys Soll me eA tee or oll ete rete 26 , 16-8 BOFO a eee ee 12 Sao ek 32 29 
SiS Sere | ice a ee ke ee Nee, Arte ia Nee: eae 15 Bo he, aematcre 26-2 16-9 A Tes ae eee 12 29-2 1-2 130 
17-5 26-7 Zi 6 eee cee (i eet Wy Sh artes fey sic: Sheen 26-5 16-2 35-4 31-4 12 29-7 32 31 
BAe, SIS CRN EE | (An) SR Se, rst | Fo,cic. dire (oy cia REPENS [onc Sha Bee 26-5 15-8 30-4 26:7 11 29-5 31 32 
Be See ae A (8 | Bo thos Ibo slowaina| nce heres 12-5 25-7 17-1 30-8 26-5 ilpt 30 31-5 133 
Dae Saeee ae Ie) Dnrie.o eres | ere 5 foe | [os disoete |B. to opees Imo Tasee 26-6 16-5 32-2 27-9 11 27 31 34 
phe Bae 25 2 f Baie: 5c eee. ca] Peeters cael Meese 24-4 16 30-9 26-6 Il 27-7 30-8 135 
Be S| ARS | (Gr. oe (eit here | fs v6 ote 25 Be enna 25-8 16:8 28-8 23-8 11 29 30-9 136 
Be A eae 1 ee tl ee all eral | een teeers ee 15 25-3 17 30-7 25-1 14 fis eC OS98137 
12-5 20 20.1 tee ee 40 15. Soll Peeps oo 27-8 16-6 31-3 27-4 11 30 30-9 138 
BG SD) cette | (ota ce tiaib | foxes S.Aiee oes | [6 sie Sooke 15 16-3 30-9 16-7 33-7 29-7 11 31-5 32-4 139 
SAD OEE! PON OH bate c tne | bio dcese | pm Soto Bueaoc | Ipsocaaee 25-3 16 28 24-6 11 27 30-5 140 
15-7 23-7 PEE | I voc 60 i Rei | Fie, Mea 23-2 14-6 32-6 28-5 12) GSE eee 29-8 141 
Be eee 19 15 AE oe Ae. tear 15 15 25-2 17 33-7 29-6 11 Beets - 31-1 |42 
A Aen (Be Ae (ec ASe| Bites A rmtnts |b. geno | Ib So capo.o| high eee oc 25 14-7 26-7 22 11 30 31-3 143 
ihe: toe 95) WeWee . See. ieee. cel coeds Seer tee G 17-7 Shiota cae 12: SP .eaert gk Pte s4g144 
Pes Soe 20 5A ea | Seay reac 55 18 Bs Re 14-7 17-4 38-1 31-4 8b) Swen 31-4 145 
ae ee) Mee See | tie steer) Beno daae 45 18 Sal eee cia) LO 18-3 38-5 33-3 106 jfic.<2.anleneoleedl46 
16-5 25-6 20° 0 Weeden a 60 20-5 20 16-1 20 37-3 31-7 14. Baler, seer. 31-3 |47 
PE AE | ay caemecte DA WE SE, AR a eee al RS ca ees 2 18 36-7 30 12 ele te. ee e148 
or eeoae seated 1 WAS | ee Bees | (eit: geremoe| bbs, Acura | er Spent 22-8 18-5 43-6 33-5 11 30 32 49 
15 25 1 ASV A | Pcs tee 60 15 19 23-6 17-5 43-3 33-5 11 27-5 31-4 150 
19-3 25-5 17-8 14-0108. |. 2 20-8 15-2 23-0 16-1 30-8 23-8 9-2 23-5 29-7 
16-5 25-9 17-8 4 gles Seen 18-5 17-4 28 15-9 33°2 25:8 10 22 29-9 151 
22 OE | ce Bea | Pee ise | csi rece 23 13 17-9 16-3 28-3 21-7 8-3a 25 29-4 |52 
23-1 23-5 12-4 15-91). 453 22-9 18-7 18-0 17-1 26-5 21-5 10-8 24-2 29-0 
22-7 24-6 11-7 12 Oe. ee 24 17-4 16-4 16-6 27-6 19-9 11 24-5 28-9 153 
See 23-5 12 1 | lec ener 22-5 18-5 17-7 17-9 23-7 20-3 10 24 30-2 154 
21-7 22-1 12-5 1 | oc Aer 20-2 17-3 18-8 17-2 et tea | 22-4 11 24-1 28 «155 
25 23-8 13:5 Se | a See 25 21-7 19-1 16-6 27-6 23:5 11 24-1 28-7 |56 
23-4 23°% 14-4 478 24-9 20-7 20-§ 17-2 31-2 24-5 10-8 20-0 20-6 
Rd Pp RE BIg eed Ibe eee fe. coeceeenaee 18 25 14-3 17 26 20-3 il 24-4 30-7 157 
22-5 25-5 12 13 Del Greece 25 19 15-9 19-2 28-5 24-3 10 24-5 3 58 
25 22-7 17-5 12 OR Meares 19-7 19-3 19-4 17-4 31-9 24-4 TI 25-4 30-5 159 
22-6 23-9 15:1 | ee ne ees cee 23° 21 34-1 17-3 36-7 26-7 11 25-6 3l-7 160 
22 22-5 13 18S Bass 22-5 19 21 15 33 26-7 il. Jj} thee 30-3 161 
17-9 21-6) [Sees 8 18-8 50-0 23°3 20-0 25-8 18-6 39-1 31-4 11-6 30-4 34-6 
23 25 | ple smtesinc 1S. waar. 22-7 25 19-4 19 36-2 29 10 28 34-2 |62 
20 23 4°) lenpeec eae PAUIND Wb seonlcaenge 25 21 beets 20 39-7 3 12-5a 30 34:8 163 
21-3 24 ih | ee ae 18:50 eae os 25 22-7 28-4 20-5 AQ atin veer 12-5a 30 35:4 164 
15 PAID hide seared ich ete ted tess Soe i 20-8 16-7 21-8 lee 36-7 33-4 10 30 33-5 165 
15-5 HE 0 ae x See Bd ea Bead fi otis Oe 22-6 17 28-4 16:8 38-4 32 10: Shee assare 33-5 166 
12-8 PAG Fas See ies Home 50 23-7 19-9 25-2 17-8 At 35°7 12-5a 33-8 34-4 167 
ae 1 See a 2 eee 9 es IO od dieses acace cod ice eeasers| 4 c.cceine: 33 18-5 40-4 33 Ula alles: Sects 35:3 |68 
acted RE a 5 Ae once ane 6 ecieeod (vn cemec 18 24-7 19-2 40-2 26-7 14-Sal create «ms 35-3 169 
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2 s my F Canned Vegetables 
° 4 = i ve) os 
i a Q 6.2 Q.. ele - 
4!) a) se8| eos ss| eo |e | Be 
LOCALITY A A=} S aN a ke Sigs “N 38 
Ze] 8 5 Bae] 3 Ee ae B a. a 
oe me mem Shee | Bae 2 ae os so 28 
ax .— aa “AN olen! oan om e no NS 
go | Be | 38 | sof] 28 | os | 38 | de | ae | gs 
ae P's. Sa | Sto | Pore 2a ac 5 & Sa om 
5 a wR FE, ee ce a B A, 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-3 7-2a1 «616-0 4.6 6-0 8-2 11-6 13-1 411-9 12-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22-8 7:2 16-7 5-4 6-0 a7 13-5 13-6 12-0 12-0 
I—Sydney See nid ares ss 21-6 8 18-3 4.9 5-8 7-3 12-6 13-5 12 12-2 
2—New Glasgow........e.cces08- 23-3 7:3 17-8 5 6-1 7-4 12-7 13-3 11-6 11-6 
S— ATi Wert ees stostacculcdete sakes 21-3 7:3 13-5 5 5-8 7-4 12-2 12-4 11-3 10-8 
—Halitaxdes: octet ces hae enaioe « 22-9 6 16-8 5-2 6 7-9 15 13-9 11-9 11-9 
SW iINnGSOryy vc he coo as ee wc 22-7 8b 19 5-4 6-5 8-5 15 14-3 12-7 12-7 
G—Prurow ea eee cok ee oe 24-7 | 6-7-3 15 5-2 6 7-9 13-4 14 12-4 12-8 
7—P.H.i.—Charlottetown......... 21-7 8-0 418-3 4-9 5-6 2:7 14-3 13-9 12-6 12-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-3 7:9 16-3 4-8 5-9 7:6 13-7 13-8 12-4 12-3 
8—Moncton tes: JF s.08 8 eae. 22-9 8 16-3 5 6-2 8-6 14 13-9 12-6 12-4 
G= Saint JONNY ts2 fear te eee. « 24-9 | 6-7-3 18-8 4.9 6 7-4 13:3 13:1 11-7 11-8 
10—Fredericton..1:. kos dah cae ess 22-7 8 13-5 4-9 6 7-5 13-8 14-4 12-5 12-6 
1 ==Bathurst.e des sooo ee eee 22-7 8-7 16-5 4-5 5-4 hae (os Se in 13-7 12-8 12-2 
Quebec (average)................... 20-3 5-9 13-7 4-5 5-7 6-4 19-7 11-9 11-4 li-1 
12-=—@ uebecr se. Lido sc eee cee 24-1] 5-9-5c 14-7 4-6 5-7 6-7 10-6 12-2 11-1 10-8 
13-—Ehree RIVETS.cees alse oe ee et 20:3 | 5-3-6 13-5 4.8 5-8 6-7 12-9 12-6 12-9 10-9 
14-—Sher brooke:at9: fans 029-89 o. * 20-5 6 13-2 4.4 6-1 5-7 11-5 11-9 11 11-3 
15—Sorel............ Petre bok eee s 19-4° 4-7 13-1 4 5 5-8 9-6 12-9 11-5 12-7 
16-—Sb. Ebyacinthes on eschceieeess 18-9 5-3 13-8 4-3 5-7 7:2 9-7 10-3 11-9 10-8 
17S JOnNS rt oes eee ees 19-1 5-3 13-7 4.3 6 6-5 10 11-4 10-7 10-5 
18—Thetford Mines................ 19-7} 5-3-6 13-3 4-8 5-7 5-3 10-3 12-6 12 11-3 
19—Montreal...............: An. ot 21 6-7-3 14-8 4.8 5-6 7-3 10-1 11-4 10-7 10-4 
20 Ee eed ese eee oe 19-6 |5-3-6-7 13-2 4.8 5-7 6-4 11-9 11-7 10-4 11-2 
Ontario (average).................-: 22-8 6-7 15-6 4.2 5-9 §-0 11-1 12-5 11-4 11-7 
21—Obtawa ih: . $228 .e0008 Riese os 22 7:3 14-4 D 6 8-1 11-5 12-2 10-7 10-9 
2— Brockville: 243.02 eeseek eee es. 20-7 6-7 13-5 4.7 5:8 9 11-6 11-3 10-4 10-4 
23—Kkaneston )2 dss deoedhere hac. 20-6 | 6-6-7 14 4.2 5-5 8-6 11-6 12-9 10-8 10-9 
24—Belleville:.. i. Partch ees 21:7 | 6-6-7 15 3-7 5-5 8-4 10-4 11-6 10-7 11-4 
25—Peterboroughi,....5..........-- 21-7 6-6-7 14-5 3-9 5-1 9-1 10-6 11-3 10-3 10-9 
26-—Oshawarene itosenne 50 shee 23 -16-7-7-3 14-7 3-8 5-7 8-6 10-3 12-7 11-2 11:5 
0— Orie ie 5 cvote che es oe ees ss 23-4 6-7b 17-7 3°8 6 9-3 10-7 12-6 12-4 12-5 
28—Loronto es. aoe eee one oes as 25 7:3 17 4 5-9 9-1 10-5 11-6 10-9 11-1 
29—Niagara Falls.........3.......: 21-1 7:3 17 4 6-2 ) 10-2 11-5 10-4 11-3 
30—St. Catharines........ Ren. 23 7-3 16-5 3°8 5-8 9-3 11-2 12-7 10-8 11-7 
31—Hamiiltont «2.62 ahs ees een <n 26-7 |6-7-7-3 15-3 3-7 sey 8-1 10 11-6 10-9 11-3 
82—Brantiord: .< 4.225526 54 se eee -e 23-4 16-7-7-3 16-8 3-7 5-9 9-5 10-3 10-8 10-5 11-1 
38—Galth 0. desde eee. 26-2 (fap 17 3-8 6-1 8-9 10-5 12-9 11-3 11-3 
34-—-Guelp hfe, ods: 45540 eee. 23-0 6-7 17-3 3-7 5-6 9-7 11 12-4 11-5 11:7 
35-—ICitenener ss 452 <4455 5 Lees 24-3 6-7 16-5 3-9 5-8 9-1 10-2 12-4 11-6 11-5 
36—Woodstoek. 24. -: sis ecb een os 22-6 | 6-6-7 15-2 3-4 5-7 8-9 10 12-4 11-6 12 
Bi — OUrallOrdesovaok shes nen eee or 21-9 6-7 16-2 3-6 5-8 9-4 11-5 12-4 11-7 11-5 
S8—Wondones pods ac ede. ob aee tae 23:7 | 6-6-7 17-4 3-8 5-7 8-7 11 12-6 11-6 11-9 
Bost. homas- 4.5: Fe... hohe ee 23-5 6 19 4 5-8 9-5 12-6 13-2 12-3 12-2 
40= Chatham 2 208 25.5 2s aties oie 21-3 5-3 16-8 3-9 5-7 10-2 10-3 12-7 12-1 11-6 
41 Windsor? scot. coe aes at tee ae 21-1 6-6-7 13-6 4 Hons) ir -9 9-9 11-6 11-5 11-1 
DS ATDILAY Hectares eh 3 ORO eR ks 22-7) 6-6-7 16-5 3°6 5-7 8-6 11-6 13-1 11-9 12 
43—Owen Sound...............65.- 22-6 6-7 15-7 3-6 5-8 8-2 10-7 12-1 10-7 10-9 
44—"North) Bay: sis ceos eee sneer ee 23-5 | 6-7-3 15 5-1 6 8-8 13-5 13-3 12-1 12-4 
45-—Sud DUrY:ic sos. So eaies oe ee wees 21 7:3 14-2 5-1 6:6 8-3 12-3 12-9 12-1 12 
46—Cobalts. vscnc. Sewn} eek vies 22-8 6-7 14 5-5 6-1 9-2 12-7 13 12 13-4 
J FPiMMINs.s Soe es oe see 22-9 6-7 13 5-1 6-4 9-5 11-9 14-1 12-4 12-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 22-8} 6-6-7 12-5 4-8 6-5 9-8 12-5 13-4 13-2 13 
§—Port Arthur. ii. ot. sb aves» os 22-6 | 6-7-3 16-8 5-1 6-1 9-2 11 12-7 11:3 11-4 
50—Fort? William c..4% 0. sheet. es 23:3 | 6-7-3 14-8 5-1 6-4 ¢ 10-5 13-6 12-4 12-7 
Manitoba (average)................. 25°6 7-0 15-7 4-8 6-2 9-7 106-7 14-9 12-7 13-1 
§1—Winniper’®.. oc. cs ot eee ac 25-4] 6-4-8 15-7 4-9 6-1 9 10 13-7 12-8 12-9 
02—Brandoms. i sete. os kee ee 20-4 | 6:4-7-W ooo... 4-6 6:3 10-4 11:3 14-3 12-5 13-2 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 24-0 7:3 16-9 4-9 6-9 9-0 10-6 44-9 13-0 13-1 
OS — Regma: fe: 2h Pek hi aoa 24-5 | 7-2-8 16-5 4-7 6-2 8-9 10-2 14-6 11-9 12-6 
542 P rings Albert: 2: Sh.s.8 tae. 24 6-4 17 4-8 5-8 8-6 11-3 14-7 13-9 13-9 
DO—Saskatoon! .cdeavs eee reer as 22-1 7-2 19 4-9 6-1 9-4 10-6 14-7 12-5 12-9 
D6—MOOSO JAW... dc. 204s aon o- 25-3 8 15 5-2 5-8 8-9 10-4 14-7 13-6 12-9 
Alberta (average).................06. 25-5 ri) 15-9 4-9 6-6 8-4 10-7 14-0 12-7 12-9 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 26-2 8 15 4-8 7 8-2 11-4 14-1 13-4 13-5 
68—Drumbeller. 5, .220.0).2ee. oe 26 6S eee 5-1 6-9 8-5 11-5 15 12-9 12-9 
69—Hdmonton:. 40.5")... eee on 24-8 | 7-2-8 17-7 4-8 6-1 8-5 10-1 14-5 13-5 13-3 
60—Calvaryow.. 6:2 44... 26-7 8 15 4-8 6-2 8-2 9-5 13-8 13 13-5 
6l—Lethbridge... es. sees ce 24 S LS ae AS Sah fae 8-4 10-8 12-6 10-6 11-1 
British Calarthia (average)......... 25-4 9-5 18-7 5-4 6-8 7-3 8-4 14-2 12-8 13-3 
62—Fiernie nee. F ose oe eo ee 26 10 19 5-3 7-4 8-4 9-4 14-4 141 13-3 
63—Nelson. 22... See re ke seed 25-7 10 19-5 5-8 7 7:5 8-5 14-5 14 14-5 
64——Trail. el See racer 24-6 10 18 5-5 6-2 9 9 14-1 13-5 13-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 27-5 | 9-9-8 19-6 5-2 6-4 6-9 8-2 13-8 11-8 12-3 
66—Vaneouver ach soe cate ee 26:9 9-9-8 20 5-3 6-1 6:5 8 14 11-6 12-4 
G(—Victoriar?. . . HPP Ne oo tee a 26 9 20 5-3 6-6 7-6 8-1 14 12-3 12-7 
O8—Nanaimo ee.) ..2ek dee cada soe 29-8 OMA. camer 5-5 7-5 6-8 7:5 14-7 11-7 13 
69—Prince Rupert...............6- 24-9 9-10 15 5-5 6-9 a 8-6 14 13 14-4 





a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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Potatoes Apples 


oO 
< 2 ; P - : 2 f 2 
a 54 oh 2 an = > & S 
pas] 5S Z 5 | 36 |S5 ; Ba | 2. 8.5 A 
ed a8 : : a Bawls || ioe a. ee 38 eas o, 
One! AS 3B = on 2: Ao | 2.5 . 2.0 Dt eee pe 
eo) ES eel) RPE erebeceemi gees le ea] oes Tas |e 
df.| go] 8 | 3 | da | 8B] Es |aee| ete eel. Bo. es 
SSal ae A bs 2 2, £15 Pa | got 5 ae Fics @ 2 Be 
ea) ‘.) a Ay a ca) Ay a 6) Ss 6) = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
(: 
7-5 4-9 | 4-107 22-79 18-8 15-5 12-1 16-9 15-4 59-3 18-5 54-8 44.9 
7:6 4-7 | 4-231 24-2 17-4 14-2 12-5 16-5 15-1 59-8 18-9 61-0 | 
7:6 5 1-325 26-10t:2 &.esRe 13-7 12-3 16 Lb ONE Fe 18-8 63 49-241 
7+4 5 1-528 29-8 17-5 15 12-2 15-7 14-1 50 18-6 55 44-8 | 2 
7 4-5 1-031 20-5 16-2 15 11-9 16-2 14 50 18-1 62 45 3 
7-6 4-7 | 1-07 22 18°28] eae. 12-7 17-3 16-8 70 18-5 62-5 47-4 1 4 
8 4 1-30 PROBS \[he Pia ok 131s: | t.8 aeS 17 15D PPR ee ZUSDU eer ee 52 5 
teh 5 1-129 23-6 17-7 14-3 13-3 16:6 15-4 60 19 62-5 47-51 6 
7-7 6-1 883 20-9 12*D8| eae. 13-0 16-1 5 U6 8 | eee TSS peeve). rate 47 7 
7:3 4-9 921 21-0 15-9 15-0 12-4 16-8 15-0 57-0 17-9 57-4 50 
7-3 5 1-019 19-5 18-1 15 13 17 Sp Shi) Ae. 18 60 53 8 
77 4-7 829 19-4 14-5 15-3 11-6 16 14 65 17-5 50 50 9 
7:3 5 96 22-3 14-8 15 13-3 17 15-8 49 17-8 59°5 49-2 110 
6-8 4-8 875 22-8 16 14-8 11-5 17-2 HOP RAG Bee ©: 18-4 60 49-5 j11 
6-8 5-3 770 17-4 20-6 15-3 11-8 16-2 14-3 62-5 18-9 58-8 43 
6-8 5-5 747 15-9 23-3 14-2 12-7 17-1 15-2 79-3 21-5 70 45-1 |12 
7:3 6 822 17-7 20 15-9 11 16-6 15 49-8 19-5 59-5 45-5 113 
6-6 5-9 766 17-8 19-4 15-7 12-6 17-2 14-4 50-7 21 61-7 44-4 114 
6-5 5 808 16°6F) 235 Ree 15-7 11-7 13-7 UPS Nt See ak ae 17 50 42 15 
6-3 5-2 80 16-9 17-5 16-3 12-3 17 Nop One. tka Ss 18-4 58 42-9 116 
6-5 4-7 698 18-3 20 15 11-4 15-5 14-2 60 16-3 60 42-5 117 
6-6 5-7 865 19-55). 35.2408 15 10-2 17-2 13-8 55 1026. [ Pee ee 45-2 118 
7-1 4-5 667 14-6 25-4 14-3 12 16:5 14-1 90-1 19-9 55-4 40-6 }19 
7-5 5-3 76 18-9 18-3 15-3 12-2 15-3 15-7 52-3 17 56 41-2 ]20 
7-4 4-7 | 1-024 21-8 19-3 15-1 12-1 16-9 15-8 57-3 17-7 55-1 42-8 
7-1 5-1 794 18-6 22-3 15 11-8 16-8 16-6 55 18-6 57-8 43-2 121 
ao 5-1 983 23-7 DAS rl oan a a 12-5 17 16-3 45 18-1 60 44-2 122 
7-2 4-6} 1-004 21-1 be Dee oe ae 12 17-1 15-6 49 17-2 57-7 41-8 123 
7-1 4-5 | 1-061 20-3 OR eee 13 16-2 15-4 56-5 17-7 58 41-5 24 
8-6 4-7 94 18-9 20-8 12-5 11-6 17-4 15 59-7 17 58-7 42-2 125 
7°5 4-8 19-2 DAUE 4 ea aS ae 13-3 16-8 Bs GBs ic cies. oe 17:3 63-5 42-3 126 
6-3 4-2 | ='1-087 25-5 16-7 15 12-7 17 S07 / S| Sas ae 18-3 60 43-3 127 
6-5 4-4 895 18 THO. ee 10-3 16-4 14-7 61-7 17 56 43 128 
7-6 4-3 969 21-6 1525 |-aee. 10 17-2 15 51 16-6 48 43-2 |29 
8-2 4-6 925 19-4 AG hE | ee 12 16-4 15 65 15 50 42-1 |30 
7-1 4-8 932 22-1 17-1 13 10-3 16-3 Hae SIRE oe a oe 5. 40-4 131 
7 4-1 911 19-3 19:8) eter 11-8 17-3 14-7 46-8 16-7 52-7 41-9 |32 
6-8 4-5 933 20-7 19° Se [Cee 11-8 17-6 15-8 60 16-8 50 41-2 |33 
8-5 4-4 867 21-3 12-95 | 2 eee, 12-3 17-4 LCE Tele tae .c 17-6 59 41-9 134 
7-4 4-6 946 20h, oe Bete |. eee. 12 16 11G*oy 9 (al eae ee, TV sOW |e e er: 42-1 135 
71 3°5 872 19-2 16-53 |e ee 13-2 16-3 AC SINE tee OED Uhl se aE 40-4 136 
6-1 4-5 928 17-9 ye i Ge 12-7 17-1 TEES OOFa | § ie Parsee Sieve 17-9 62 42-2 137 
7-2 4-4 922 19-5 LSE hee: 12-2 15-9 CS Ae See ee 16-9 54 42-3 138 
7-2 4-8 | 1-025 19-8 NG35v6 | oe oaths 12 17 15-2 49 20-3 50 42-1 139 
7 4-3 933 18 20-Bel. 4 Ee 12-7 16:5 isc 2 a eee 19 55-2 41-3 140 
6-9 4-3 95 17-4 LSBh | oh es 11-2 15-5 GS oF LE ee ee Tecan renee: 40-5 }41 
7-4 4-7 988 19 16 Be | ee 11-4 16-3 Ge? ORS. ee. 17243 | a See 42-3 142 
7-2 4-4 928 19-5 ZOE ete. 11-4 17-2 15 50 17-3 50 40-2 143 
7-8 4-8 | 1-233 28 OR he Re Oe Bee. 15 17-3 16-7 65 OY Al Been been 3 45 144 
7-1 5 1-209 23-8 21-4 15-5 11-6 17-2 17-7 65-2 1m 53 47-6 145 
7°8 6 1-169 26-4 22-1 16-5 13-9 18-2 17 63 19-4 55-4 47-2 146 
8-3 5-4] 1-39 31-3 25 17-2 12-8 18-3 17-1 67-9 20-1 56 46-4 147 
9-1 5 1-25 26405 |: eee 15 11-7 16-7 16-7 60 1320 oe Sees 43-3 148 
7-2 5-1 1-383 29-7 25 17-1 11-9 17-8 17-9 60 18-1 48-7 43-9 149 
7-4 4-8} 1-346 26-9} |. 4 BRE 14-2 12-1 17-7 17 58-6 17-7 50-8 44-6 150 
7-6 3-6 964 20-3) ||. See 15-5 11-2 17-9 15-6 63-0 18-7 49-9 43-2 
7:7 3-8 867 18-8) |). ee 15-5 Bl 17-4 15-2 60-2 18-4 47-1 42-3 151 
7-4 3-4] 1-06 PACT a RA a Al A A 11-3 18-3 16 65-8 19 52-7 44-1 152 
8-0 4-6 | 1-425 282i | s.<u eee 15-7 11-5 17-7 15-8 63-6 20-7 52-0 46-9 
7-7 eB 1 eels QAR kee | Ree. 11-9 18-7 15-3 64:7 19-5 51-6 47-153 
8-6 5-2 | 1-74 8128 |S.b ee 18 10-9 18-4 16-2 62-5 23-3 51-9 47-3 154 
8 4-6] 1-48 28:50) ||. eee 13-3 11-8 17-1 15-4 64-9 19-8 51-6 45-9 155 
7°5 4-4] 1-33 27S: | ck Se lock See. 11-4 16-4 16-3 62-3 20 52-7 47-2 156 
7-9 4-4) 1-284 yy fan ln ee 4 16-5 11-5 18-1 15-9 59-7 20-3 52-3 44. 
Deal itnl lees ances 1-45 26508 | ..8. See 17-3 11-5 18-4 16-3 57-6 21 55-2 44-7 157 
8-4 5-2 | 1-42 27 D> | ste eee 15 11-2 17-3 15-7 65-7 21-7 53-3 46-7 158 
8 4-4 | 1-06 PAN id ee Mee oa 17-1 11-3 17-8 15-5 61-4 20-5 50-4 44-9 159 
7:3 4-1] 1-38 PAS? Ae RE 12-4 18-3 15-7 59-3 20 50-3 44-4 160 
6 3-7 | 1-11 20346 |. eRe ee S. 10-9 18-5 16-2 54-3 18-2 52-5 41-7 |61 
8-2 4-5 | 1-594 $063) |. 18-4 10-9 17-0 14-7 58-5 19-0 49-0 43-2 
9-2 5-1 |, asset aeae Goa 20 11-8 17-5 16-6 65 22-5 56-2 48-5 162 
8-5 4-5} 1-77 S208 Ns dc BR 2 REE 18 15 62°5 17-5 52-5 47-5 163 
9-4 4 1-85 Sioa). 1. Sane || ee 12-2 18-5 15-2 60-7 21-7 52-3 45 164 
7-6 4-5 1-32 Wit |). ee ke. 15 10 17-2 13-5 54-3 18-2 42-9 38-1 165 
7°5 4-1 1-29 QGR2) |g ete |: a eee 9-5 15-6 14-3 54-1 16-5 44.6 38 =: |66 
8 4-3] 1-66 Sl O clits Serkes 19 10-6 17 13-3 58-8 18 45-3 39-8 |67 
7 4-5 | 1-65 Pay Ar i hi ol A Ae oe 11-7 14-4 14-4 51-3 16-9 49-5 45 168 
8-5 5 1-86 S2e5: |. ge ccOleicte 19-7 10-5 17-7 15-3 61-2 20-5 49 44 169 
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Sugar Z = 
A he UE i ice oe | Slr FE . 
2 ° 2 S32 > wh s38 
BO ee i alleen |e, eee eg fie |) eee igee 
LOCALITY s o |A [oes] 28 | 8 fa | 3 5 “df i leds 
S.. Mii ies Seales ioe es Oe) ay tl ee |) Bie Boy O 
8.0 “6 ee (soy | Naked De areas sire! - Q + Sy Soe 
r= 7 om 4a | sp ee os aa RS g- ok gi SiS 
axle) 2e|—s (sas BS |e] 821 g3-| B3-] aa | Bes 
Soldaloa|] Sajesea aM ra Oi & bo oo So Sh Pa 
Oo Pp (6) 4 'é) > 0) Ay 6) M oD) < 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 | 6-4 | 36-0 | 54-8 | 19-8 13-9 | 2-6 37-3 48-5 11-7 5 14-066b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5 | 6-1 | 42-1 | 53-5 | 19-1 10-0 | 2-8 40-0 38-5 12-4 5-2 14-500 
1—Sydney............-- 6-7 | 6-1 | 43-2 | 53-3 | 21-4 11 2-8 42 41-5 12-3 5-2 fh 4 eee. . 
2—New Glasgow........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 40-2 | 52-5 | 18-4 9-5 | 3-1 38-6 34-6 12-4 ie Meili. SMe cas 3's 
3—Ambherst.........008: 6-51 6 43-7 | 54 15-6 9-7 | 2-6 38-3 37 12-2 2 ae. ae 
4—Halifax...........0065 6-1] 6-1 | 38 52-3 | 20-5 10 2-7 42-5 37-5 12-6 5-3 14-50 
S—Windsors: W..........46 te 6-5] 6 45 55 20:5 9-5 | 2-6 40 35 12-5 3. oe 
GB TULO. bisiecse cc nx ate oe 6-7 | 6:3 | 42-7 | 53-9 | 18-4 10-2 | 2-8 38-8 33-2 12-3 BSc. , Ase. es 
7—P. TLL iGhailottetown 6-3} 5-9 | 42-8 | 54-5 | 17-6 12:7] 3-6 40-6 37-7 12:3 5-0 13-400 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-8 | 6-4 | 42-8 | 53-7 | 18-1 10-2 | 2-6 38-2 37-7 11-9 5 13-500 
$—Moncton. 02....... 22 7 6-2 | 45 54-7 | 20-2 9-8 | 2-8 37-5 39-5 12 5-2 g 
€—Saint Johi........J.»+! 6-5] 6-4 | 38-4 | 51-2 | 17-8 9-9 | 2-4 39-1 38-1 12 5-2 13-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 7 6-7 | 43-1 | 53-9 | 16-9 9-8 | 2-3 36 35-6 12-2 Gow fae, wc 
11— Bathurst 1s... ...). 2.) 6-8 | 6-4 | 44-7 | 55 17-3 11:3 | 2-9 40 37-5 11-5 io 9 oe 0. ee 
Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-9 | 34-1 | 52-6 | 19-9 12-7 | 2-7 40-8 49-8 10-9 4-8 13-732 
12—Quebec..:):...... fe 6 5-9 | 34-3 | 55-2 | 20-3 15-2} 2-6 40-3 60 10-4 5 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6:3 | 6-1 | 40-5 | 60-3 | 21-4 15-4 | 3 40 60 12-5 4-7 14-00 
14—-Sherbrooke.......... 6 6 31-8 | 55-3 | 22-5 1124.11.28 43-3 48-6 10-8 5 14-50 
15-—Gorel. |. T8 ...0e0 04 5-9 | 5-7 | 33-6 | 43-6 | 17-6 9-4 | 23 38-7 46-7 10 4-6 '1.. Vieae:,.. 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-9 | 35-3 | 49-3 | 20-8 12-9 | 2-5 36-2 42 10-5 4-9 13-00 
17—St. Johns./)....-.. 264 6 5-9 | 29-7 | 50-6 | 18-2 12-8 | 2-7 41-4 50 12-8 5 12-50 
18—Thetford Mines....,..] 6-2] 5-8 | 32-5 | 53-2 | 18-1 12:6 | 2-8 42 40 10 ee ee. ee 
19—Montreal......<0.6 00! 6 5-8 | 34-2 | 55-3 | 19-3 13-3] 2-5 44-1 50:7 10-4 5 14-00-14-25 
26—~Hull..) baa... 4.82! 6 6 35-4 | 50-6 | 21-2 11:6 | 2-8 41:2 50-2 10-6 5 4-50 
Ontario (average).......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-9 | 58-9 | 20-1 12-1] 2-5 36-4 49-8 10-9 5-1 13-754 
21 Ottawa.t'As.s.+doe% 6-2] 6 34-2 | 59-6 | 20-7 13-6 | 2-6 39-6 56 10-7 4-9 14-50 
22—Brockville........... 6-3} 6 | 37-1] 58-6 | 22-6 10 2-7 37-5 44-6 10 5-2 13-00 
23-—Kingston.(1....+.4.4-4 6-1} 6 35-4 | 51-9 | 18-9 1231-1) .2:9 37-5 45 10-5 5-1 14-00 
24—Belleville............ 6:4] 6-3 | 37-1 | 56-4 | 20-5 10:3 | 2-4 34-8 47-5 10 5-4 13-50 
25—Peterborough........ 6-3 | 6-3 | 36-5 | 56-6 | 18-7 11:9 | 2-7 38-6 49-8 10-3 5-3 14-25 
26—Oshawa......0ses050- 6:3 | 6-2 | 41-2 | 59-4 | 19-2 10:3 | 2-5 35-7 46:7 10-9 4-7 13-00 
2%-Orillial Asa ovacde hes 6:7 | 6-7 | 35-7 | 61-7 | 20-7 10 2:3 38-3 50 10 5-3 14-25 
28—Toronto. .{),.... 4066! 6-11 6 39-1 | 57-2 | 17-9 11-4] 2-3 35-1 46-7 10-1 5 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-7 | 6-5 | 40 64-6 | 19-3 11:3 | 2-3 39-2 60 10-5 5 |12-25g-12-50 
30—St. Catharines........ 6:6 | 6-4 | 36-2 | 61-7 | 18-8 11-4] 2-5 35 42-5 10-7 5-4 13-25g 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1] 6 36-1 | 57-4 | 19-2 10-9 | 2-1 33-2 44 10 5-3 13-00 
32—Brantford........0-0s2 6-1] 6-1 | 38-5 | 60-8 | 18-2 10-6 | 2-5 34-4 46-5 10 5-1 12-50 
3a-—Galt.j.S05s. 05. 04-8se 6-8} 6-6 | 32-3 | 55 19-4 11-4] 2-5 43 55-4 10-8 5-4 13-00 
34—Guelph............+-- 6:4] 6-3 | 34-8 | 58-7 | 19 10:4} 2-5 43-5 54 10-8 5-1 13-00 
35—Kitchener............ 6-5 | 6-3 | 30-5 | 59 17-8 10-8 | 2-3 37-1 50 10 4-7 13-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6:6] 6-6 | 37-3 | 61 21-3 10-3 | 2-6 33-2 47-2 10-5 5-2 12-50 
37—Btratford......../0is; 6:9} 6-9 | 36-3 | 57-8 | 19-1 11-4] 2-2 43-3 45 10-7 5-5 13-00 
38--London. . 30... 4.0e% 6-5 | 6-3 | 37 58-8 | 18 12-5 | 2-2 34-6 40 10-2 5-3 13-50 
39—St. Thomas.......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 40-2 | 62-3 | 19-6 11-8 | 2-4 42 50 10-7 5-4 13-00 
40—Chatham............ 6-3] 6-3 | 35-7 | 54-2 | 15 POEA 11.529. 35 60 10 4-7 g 
41—Windsor.............- 6-2] 6-1 | 31-3 | 57 17-1 10-5 | 2-1 32-4 51-1 10 4-7 12-75¢ 
42—Sarnia........0.00e0- 6-8 | 6-8 | 34-2 | 57-7 | 20-1 10-7} 2-1 34-3 53-3 10-7 5 14-00 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-2] 6-2] 42 60 20 10-4 | 2-1 28-8 37:5 10-4 5-2 4-00 
44—North Bay.........-. 6-8 | 6-8 | 42-5 | 63-3 | 24 15 2-8 32-5] 56 13 5 15-50-16-00 
45—Sudbury..........-6- 6:6] 6-4 | 31-4 | 64-6 | 26 15 2-6 38-7 60 12-5 5 6-25 
46—Cobalt...[2..0.0deee5 7:21 7 | 32-8] 55-3 | 21 15 2-9 34-1 45 13 BS t,t tee... 
47—Timmins...... sw debit 6-9 | 6-8 | 31-8 | 61 21-9 15-3 | 2-8 SAME. | Rae 12-5 4-9 17-50 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 7 6-7 | 32-5 | 61-2 | 24 15 2-6 33-3 54 13 4-8 14-00 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4] 6-2 | 33-9 | 58-2 | 21-8 16-4] 2-7 36-2 50 11-9 4-9 15-00 
50—Fort William......... 6-6} 6-6 | 33:5 | 57-1 | 22-3 14-2] 2-5 37-8 56 12-2 4-8 15-00 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-4] 6-9 | 34-5 | 49-9 | 19-9 13-5 | 2-6] 32-0 53-0 13-3 5-2 20-000 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-9 | 6-9 | 35-4 | 50-4 | 18-6 10-5 | 2-5 33-2 54:3 12-6 5-4 18-50 
52—Brandon-i2..... 4.336 7-9] 6-9 | 33-6 | 49-4 | 21-2 16-5 | 2-6 30-8 51-7 14 5 21-50 
Saskatchewan (average)...) 7-2 | 7-2 | 32-7 | 53-5 | 20-2] 19-6] 3-0] 34-4] 53-9] 14-2 SO | ..t Se... 
58—Regina............08- 6:9 | 7-1 | 33-7 | 52-2 | 18-4 18-5a| 2-7 32-7 56-7 13-5 eee ee 
4—Prince Albert........ 7-1| 6-9 | 33-5 | 55-5 | 21-3 20-2a| 3-3 39-4 50 14 Oy ee oe 
65—Saskatooun........... 7-6 | 7-7 | 32-1 | 52-5 | 20-3 19-9a] 2-7 33-2 60 14-2 77 eae > oe 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 7 7 31-3 | 53-7 | 20-7 19-7a| 3-2 32-2 49 15 Yh ae Ce ee 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0] 6-8 | 34-4 | 49-9 | 19-2 17-4| 2-9] 32-8 51-1 13-7 ae ae 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7-1] 6-9 | 34-7 | 48-2 | 22-3 19-5a] 2-7 35. 0....5 oe 10 4-9 gZ 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7-SHO7 35 52-2 | 20 18-3a| 3-1 32-5 60 ht MS ee eS eee 
59—Edmonton........... 7 6-9 | 35-1 | 50-2 | 21-7 16-9a] 3 34-5 47 14-5 5 g 
60—Calgary:..5.....6.520 6-8 | 6-9 | 36-1 | 45-6 | 17-4 17-4a| 2-9 34-5 52-5 14 4-8 g 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 | 6-5 | 31 48-7 | 14-7 15a 2-8 27-5 45 15 ee ee ee 
British Columbia (average) 6-7 | 6-4 | 32-9 | 49-1 | 20-3 22:0 | 2-8 39-7 54-1 12-3 Ee oe 
62—Fernie................ 8 7 35 49-5 | 18 25a 2-7 40 55 12-5 aS ae ee 
63—Nelson............68: 7 7 30 | 52-5 | 21 27-5a| 2-9 42-5 57:5 155 1b eet. LS... 
64—Trail.|.2.83.....).845 6-7 | 6-4 | 33-3 | 50-7 | 21 23-3a| 2-9 36 50 14 66 |... Re ..... 
65—New Westminster....] 6 5-9 | 29-6 | 46-1 | 17-9 20a, 2:6} 40-7 48-7 11-2 S48 1... as 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1! 6 32-3 | 46-5 | 18-6 18-5a] 2-7 37 56-2 11-5 AiG 1h. ae. wos 
67—Victoria.............. 6-8 | 6-3 | 34-1 | 48-3 | 22-2 19-5a| 2-7 39-7 | 55 11-1 7 ee 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-9 | 6-2 | 35 49-2 | 21 20a, BIG TD  ithidin dns ART. be at ee ee 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-41 6 34-2 | 50 | 22-8] 22-5al 2-9 42-2 56-2 12-5 B20 1. dele ss 








a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
rom mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1937 
Wood y= Rent 
x aS} ——— eas 
3 3 = 
8 g es *5 Se é S Six-roomed 
% 8 a ee _ o 2 3 | Six-roomed |houses with 
Sa bs ev Say we Pan 3 4P ae houses with| incomplete 
3 8 a. Ss 23 8 £8 ks 8 os 8 3 $8 modern con-} modern 
ky © Oh Oak ieee Sek 2 ke © &| veniences, con- 
£8 3 a a a2 a 22 S28. asa S| 8! per month | veniences 
ei) }) a] oA) 7) =| 0 ls per month 
$ $ $ 
9-318 28-485 17-254 
7-975 21-417 14-583 
G50= 7255 | 84 °S9-.50 415 Pe VBLOON ES (= 2e7sO0"l tae eee eee. fait ee eed Cae 0 |16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 1 
6-50 15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 9 
Va “S950E (OS «2 10-FO See MeO 2 vee Sep we erie CEng eee eer ee 15- 00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8- 50-10-25 23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 | 4 
SEOCE, BODES (4 Pere AT SEE (A ee ORE es, cogdllow ay wae atoll SA OO odin |. ee, ee 18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | § 
P50 Oh Hh 22 AO a ae eee ere eee een epee. oF. 18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-000-9-990 ic 28. 1 |10-0)19-00-25-00| 10-00-15-00) 7 
10-125 7-500 : ; 22-875 17-125 
9-50-10-50¢ g 29-4g) 9-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
10-50-12-00 7-00- 8-00c} 27-7 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
OS00-1 1-00" |e ATT 00 Re ere ee eee | eres = eee ee Wi 26-7 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 }10 
O26. | Ress See, | ee ROL OR LO nee CD, RON or 2B wg 28-4 }10 20-00 15-00 {11 
9-125 8-450) 23-1 | 9-3 20-778 14-938 
10-50 6-75ce] 21-1 | 9-7/20-00-28-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 8:00 | 24-3 | 9-3/20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 113 
9-50-11-20 8-00 | 24-3 | 9-4/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 114 
neve: Peewee | Ue, teen vie ale vee tee ete tee ee ee ee ete cee meee eal ones. ts cee 20-5 | 9°3/15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 115 
7°50 6-50c] 22-1 | 9-7/18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 116 
S-50="92005 (9) 2° 11 -OOSN eee FASE Ieee eee eee ee mete meee mee dod 20-3 | 9-2/18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 17 
sence: POOR Sy ME RE TAS Se ses, oc ori ecg re Beal hae tain: set St lis Be ciety, caer | eae: 25 9-1/10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 J18 
8-00- 8-50 |11-00-11-25 10-00 }12-00-14-00c} 25-9 | 8-9/19-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |19 
10-25 12-505|2 (Eee eee et ee ee eee ene ee) 24-7 | 8-9]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 {29 
10-095 12-290 8-596) 25-0 | 9-2 25-125 18-643 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 7-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 23-5 | 9 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 191 
7-50- 8-50 PAG UU Beso 1, et BRR, PTI cere, Soe eke On: SAE [a 23-6 | 8-7/18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-00 10-00c}] 23-6 | 9-5}18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
oOo) 2 | OG bade StOsOUrt fe uet in) ge ie me eemeen e.. 1. Or 23-7 | 9-6]18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |24 
9-50 5-00 | 21-7 | 8-7/20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 125 
9-00-11-50 8-00 | 19-7 | 9-3)25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |26 
Fz50F10700) (9% "18-00? (48-50 ee Te Seo bh Oe ie 700 eels ersepOe tt ee |. Fo 24-3 | 9-4/20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |27 
10-25 12-00 | 25 9 |27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 128 
5: 00g g 24g | 8-8/20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
g 22-7g| 9-4124-00-35-00 |16-00-24-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 | 25 8-7}25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |31 
S00 i #12250) os ect MS OOM onteermaner 8-25c} 24-3 | 9-3/23-00-30-00 |15-00-24-00 |32 
10-00-11-50 10-00c} 24 9-6}22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |33 
9-50-10:00 | 12-50} 11-00]  ~— 12-00 |8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 24-2 | 9-6/22-00-27-00 |14-00-22-00 (34 
9-00-12-00 | 12-50 |13.00-14.00}15-00-16-00 } 11:00] 18-00 |............ 23:5 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |15-00-23-00 {35 
9-00-11-50 | 12-00 J ctr dn coo 5 oO NEL OE, BEMETOE epee , 25 22-7 | 9-1/20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 136 
8-00-11:60 | 18:00} 14:00; 16:00} 12-00) 14-00 ]............ 23-8 | 9-8}20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-00-11-50. |11-50-12-50 |. cise. » 15-00C). 5.0.0... 6:00c} 25 9-2}22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
OG 50-1Ib0 7 12250". tla 00=16s 00) leer ca cene 8:00c| 24-7 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
g g 22-52) 8-5/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
: 7-00-10-00g| 2g | 9 |23-00-83-00 |18-00-23-00 |41 
SEOs S220 || PEED LH Wie SIO" LIARS, SS Stl eee Sean. . MEE Ie. oleic... 24-4 | 9-6/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
eD0—<8°50. bec mrespl 2 OOM tc Ba, Loe sl eed ds ROT... Bebop ehe. coe a5 24-4 | 9-1/19-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
te o0=13* 00 ihe. 14-00 |, 8200: ie tL O0Lb 5.00) | 5 MeerntoO ieee kon 30 1 ide WA, remanence eels 7 Oe 44 
10-00-13 -50 10-00c} 29-6 | 9-6/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
13.00,-| . cnet lated Gealibe wan OhdG).. Sieeeere| 8° 25=—19-00eh ese. os... 30-8 | 9-2 aig? 15-00 |46 
13°00 1 16-00. | as B00 se ACTOO Liem | OO Joerg 35 | 9-4 p47 
7-50-10:50 6:50e} 25 8-9/19- 00-27: 00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
1200-18 -25ly . cyel2-5Orhyei- 73d pay 8-O0jtes G2) FBO Goo is .. i... 27-5 | 9-7/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |49 
12:-Wo-le 20. ole | COO ea ee eg O01 OT pormree ots 25-7 | 9+1]22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |50 
— a, Fe Be 7-500) 27-1 | 9-6 24-250 17-500 
pane: oe oN esebin ieee: 8-00 | 26 9-8}22-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |51 
APA ESS ees Cae 7-00 | 28-2 | 9-4]18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 152 
8.000 BPE, PL ae eae 9-000| 28-6 | 9-9 24-750 18-375 
Ae 512+ 50D Ae» Av 7 Ol cries. soege [ein sole (ergeceeeee: 26- 9-6 25- 00-35. 00 20s 00-25. 00 153 

















3°50-4-75 
6:25-6:75 


CO SCR STS OMT! (ORO ECL MUM a MONT ia a at Tce aCe 


Suerte oie 0's! o. él hie, vielaln cis -ais (6 pile 


2 ote Ja ©; toperecan/a”l 15i0 O\ei Mirah als) [e))f\'aile Tel efiw. (se ipo} elite) Brs--2 oX6te) 416) eee is 0.0: eee o aie 0) 00 
Pe Blew shlbue Oh f iol @ eilatelel a elaneee o [store at Ore ane 6 eile ee» efbtere s de CN whee Sie, « otwls sills, 0 opie 0) atdielee fis 6 (¢.9 aeiene « 2 ee 
Se RO ho a en a eT 
ee i ee er 


he etal pie ce lehe | arate nb weeks 66 Bi) é ele wie: 6) oem 


10- 00-10- 50 
9-25-10-75 
7-70- 8-20s 

12-00-14-00 


es iC 
© be © e.@.e)le ve Piel 6 busi s. eha, 610.0 “« 
Bae wAlshe' a. 6:00 0.0 foe es! p) wae) es wlelfteve es) 40%6 90 ele e fis 'a! of ie 0 above « 


es cc cc CO MO OM 0 ee Sr © SP 


price per cord from price quoted. _f. Petroleum coke. 


veniences. 
45016—9 


30 


g. Natural gas used extensively. 
r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, 





22-375 


h. Including lignite. 


$10-$35. 


15 -00-20- 00 


58 
31-1g} 9-9/18- 00-28-00 15: 00-20-00 59 
9-3]18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
0 |20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |61 
16-875 


Fo acai. 
s. Delivere 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt+ 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








sas Com- Sept.|Sept.|Sept./Sept.|Sept.|/Sept.;Sept.|/Sept.| Aug.|Sept. 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |) 95611998"! 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 |1937¢ 
*All commodities................ 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9| 97-3) 98-5) 95-4) 97-8] 82-1] 68-9] 71-9] 72-4) 76-4] 85-6] 85-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 
ge Vegetable Products a & Sates 2 135 58-1|127-9|167-0) 86-2) 96-2) 86-9) 98-9] 69-8] 62-5] 68-6] 67-5! 77-4) 87-7) 88-4 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9)127-11145-1] 96-0) 98-9]114-0}108-9} 93-41 60-6] 67-4) 72-1! 73-6] 81-0] 81-4 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
IPROGUCEE.A he cah ebb eel. 4: 85 | 58-2)157-11176-5)101-7| 99-5] 93-9] 91-2} 79-2) 71-7| 71-8] 68-8] 69-7) 73-8] 71-2 
IV beng Wood Products and 
wei of A ofitt oh bbe fase 49 63-9] 89-11154-4]106-3/100-2} 99-0] 93-7) 86-2] 63-8] 65-3] 65-1] 68-8] 77-9] 77-0 
V fton, seh Its Products...... 44 68 -9/156-91168-4)104-6] 99-4] 92-6) 93-8] 90-4] 85-5] 86-6] 87-2) 88-21104-8]105-4 
- VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 98-4/141-91135-5| 97-3] 99-8} 91-9} 98-2] 73-7] 67-5] 62-1] 71-1} 70-2] 86-1] 79-3 
VII. Nay Metalic Minerals and 
PTOAUCES a.G6..... lech: 83 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2)107-0] 99-2] 92-4) 93-2! 90-8] 85-0) 86-1] 85-2] 85-4] 87-0] 87-2 
VIII. Chamiorls and Allied Pro- 
CLUCEB SN, Fos AG ic ce bihe ded. 77 | 63-4/118-71/141-5|105-4/100-3] 94-6] 95-5] 92-0) 81-5| 81-7) 76-9] 78-5] 81-8] 81-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7)136-1] 96-9] 98-5} 96-4] 96-0} 86-1] 72-7] 73-9] 73-4] 75-5] 80-6]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Dacco: fiae wees ede 126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8] 90-2) 97-2}101-7/103-7] 86-7| 65-7| 69-6] 71-0] 75-6] 82-9]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3/101-4| 99-4) 92-8) 90-8] 85-7| 77-3) 76-7] 75-0) 75-5) 79-1)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|183-3/164-8] 98-8] 99-4] 93-7] 98-9] 76-7] 65-6] 68-9] 70-1] 75-4] 86-8]..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 | 55-1! 81-9]108-6|104-1} 97-1] 92-8] 94-7) 91-2] 85-6] 89-5) 89-8] 89-7) 94-4]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]171-0| 98-2] 98-7] 93-8] 99-4] 75-1] 63-4) 66-6] 67-9] 73-8] 85-9]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials............... 111 | 67-0}100-7/144-0]108-7/100-0} 98-6) 99-6] 86-8} 80-8] 82-7] 81-2] 86-0} 95-5]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5/148-1]177-3] 95-8} 98-4) 92-8) 99-3] 72-5) 60-4) 63-9} 65-6) 71-7} 84-3)..... 
ai 
Classified according to origin— j 
Farm— ; 
Ax Niel dis oe.cas.at tod a. 186 | 59-2]184-7|176-4] 91-2] 96-5) 86-5) 96-1] 69-3] 62-7] 66-7) 65-1] 73-1] 82-7]..... 
BerAnimal os he ied. 4. 105 | 70-1/129-0]146-0} 95-9} 98-2}108-9/105-2} 90-0} 62-7] 67-5) 72-1] 73-7| 80-4]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 | 64-1/182-6]160-6] 88-0} 96-7) 95-0|107-7| 71-2] 54-6] 61-2] 65-2) 75-0] 84-9] 88-0 
“OL. Marine. fs: .aacctse ee end a 16 | 65-9)111-7|114-1) 91-7}100-7|105-2)105-5| 91-3} 66-5) 75-3] 68-7) 71-8) 74-2]..... 
ET Honest: er) irs pe.cest 420 ia 57 60-1] 89-7/151-3}106-8|100-1] 98-9} 93-5] 86-0] 64-0] 65-4] 65-1] 69-1] 77-6]..... 
el Vis Minerals) iss. eden ee) sae 4. 203 | 67-9/115-2)134-6/106-4| 99-7] 91-3] 92-7) 87-2] 81-6] 81-8] 82-8) 82-9] 90-0)..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-81120-81154-1| 94-7| 97-3] 93-8]/101-8] 74-0] 59-9] 64-8] 67-3) 73-9] 83-7]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 822 | 64-8/127-7|156-5|100-4] 98-6] 95-1] 94-1] 84-8] 71-5| 78-5) 72-4) 75-1] 81-9]..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended October 1, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1160) 


electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


- Retail Prices 


Beef prices again averaged lower in most of 
the .cities, sirloin steak being down in the 
average from 29-2 cents per pound in August 


to 27-9 cents in September and rib roast from 
21:2 cents per pound to 20-3 cents. In Janu- 
ary the average price of the former was 22-9 
cents per pound and of the latter 17 cents per 
pound. Leg roast of pork averaged about one 
cent per pound higher in September at 24:6 
cents and breakfast bacon also was higher 
averaging 31-9 cents per pound in September 
as compared with 30-7 cents in August. Prices 
of the latter were considerably higher in 
cities in the western provinces than in the 
eastern cities. Fresh eggs averaged 34-5 cents 
per dozen in September, 32-2 cents in August, 
25:2 cents in June and 33:5 cents in Septem- 
ber, 19386. Milk was unchanged at an aver- 
age price of 10-7 cents per quart. Creamery 
butter again averaged higher at 31-4 cents 
per pound in September as compared with 
30:8 cents in August, 28-5 cents in June (the 
low price to date in 1937) and 29-6 cents in 
September, 1936. Higher prices for bread 
were reported from several localities and the 
Dominion average was fractionally higher at 
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7-2 cents per pound. In canned vegetables, 
tomatoes were down from 13-4 cents per tin 
in August to 13-1 in September and peas from 
12-3 cents per tin to 11-9 cents. Onions were 
again lower averaging 4-7 cents per pound. as 
compared with 5-5 cents in the previous month. 
Potatoes were generally lower, the Dominion 
average being $1.11 for 90 pounds as compared 
with $1.54 in August. Anthracite coal was 
unchanged in the average. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”; Halifax, 
$15.50; Charlottetown, $12.90; Moncton, $15.50; 
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Saint John, $13; Quebec, $13.50; Three Rivers, 
$15 and $14; Sherbrooke, $14.50; St. Hyacinthe, 
$14.50; Montreal, $1425 to $14.75; Hull, 
$15.75; Ottawa, $15.75; Kingston, $14.50; 
Belleville, $14.75; Peterborough, $16; Oshawa, 
$14.50; Toronto, $14 and $13.50; St. Cath- 
arines, $15; Hamilton, $14.and $13.50; Brant- 
ford, $16.25; Galt, $16; St. Thomas, $16; 
Sudbury, $16.75; Cobalt, $18; Timmins, $18; 
Port Arthur, $17.25; Fort William, $17.25; 
Winnipeg, $20. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The accompanying tables, which appear 
quarterly, give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and certain 
of the principal commercial and _ industrial 
countries. The following notes afford informa- 
tion as to recent changes in prices according 
to groups of commodities in several of these 
countries. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 19830=100, was 
111-4 for August as compared with 111-5 for 
July. Compared with a year earlier there 
was a rise of 17 per cent in this index. The 
combined food groups and the combined 
industrial materials and manufactures groups 
each declined 0:2 per cent. The greatest 
change in any one group was a decline of 5-9 
per cent in the index for cotton. 

The Statist index number, on the base 
1867-1877=100, was 104-1 at the end of 
August, a decrease of 1-4 per cent for the 
month. There were declines in all groups, 
the most pronounced being in the textile 
group which declined 2-7 per cent; the 
sundries group declined 1:9 per cent; the 
combined foodstuffs group declined 1-1 per 
cent. 

Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, 
was 155 at the first of September, this figure 
having shown no change for the past three 
months. In the food group, which was also 
unchanged, increases in the average prices of 
eggs, butter and bacon, and in some areas of 
- milk, were offset by seasonal reductions in the 
price of potatoes. 


France 
Wuo.LesaLE Prices—The General Statistical 


Office index number, on the base 1914—100, 
was 591 for August as compared with 580 for 


July, an increase of 1:9 per cent for the 
month. The combined food groups increased 
3°6 per cent while the combined industrial 
materials groups increased 0:5 per cent. The 
index in terms of gold, on the base 1914—100, 
was 68 for August as compared with 67 for 
July, an increase of 1-5 per cent. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris, on the base 1914100, 
was 606 for the second quarter of 1987, an 
increase of 4:3 per cent over the previous 
quarter. 





Germany 


WHo.EsateE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
1913=100, was 106-7 for August, an increase 
of 0-3 per cent for the month. 

Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914—100, was 126-0 for 
August as compared with 126-2 for July, 
showing a decrease of 0-2 per cent for the 
month. The food group declined 0-4 per 
cent, rent was unchanged, the heat and light 
group and the clothing group each increased 
0-2 per cent and the sundries group increased 
0-1 per cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926=100, 
was 87-9 for July, an increase of 0°8 per 
cent for the month. This figure is 9°2 per 
cent above the level for July, 1936. With the 
exception of the miscellaneous and the build- - 
ing materials groups, which declined slightly, 
all groups showed increases over the June 
figures. The food group increased 1-8. per 
cent, farm products increased 0-9 per cent, 
and fuel and lighting materials increased 0-8 
per cent. 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in 
continuation of Bradstreet’s index number) 
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which is based on the sum total of the prices 
per pound of 96 articles of common use, was 
$11-1928 at August 1, a decrease of 0-7 per 
cent for the month. The most important 
change was a decrease of 12-4 per cent in the 
breadstuffs group; the miscellaneous group 
declined 6:6 per cent. The livestock index 
increased 7:3 per cent. Changes in the 
remaining groups were comparatively unim- 
portant. 


Dun’s index number based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities was 
$193-940 at August 1, a decrease of 4-2 per 
cent for the month. The breadstuffs group 
declined 17-9 per cent while the dairy and 
garden. products group decreased 12-4 per 
cent. The meat group increased 6:5 per cent. 
All other changes were of a minor nature. 
As compared with the figure for August 1, 
1936, the index showed an increase of 6:6 
per cent on August 1, 1987. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 


Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 


1913100, stood at 147-4 on June 15, 1987, 
as compared with 146-0 on March 15, 1987, 
and 143-0 on July 15, 1936. In the quarter 
ending June 15 of this year, all groups, except 
fuel and light which declined. 3-6 per cent, 
showed increases as follows: rent 2:3 per cent, 
house furnishing goods 2-3 per cent, clothing 
1:4 per cent, food 1-1 per cent, miscellaneous 
0-5 per cent. 


The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923—100, was 
89-0 for August, an increase of 0-1 per cent over 
the index for July which was 88-9. The food 
group declined 0:5 per cent, while the other 
groups showed increases as follows: clothing, 
1-2 per cent, housing, 0-8 per cent, fuel and 
light, 0-4 per cent, and sundries, 0-1 per cent. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


PRES ERIAL employment showed a con- 
siderable increase in Canada at October 1, 
according to statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 10,3898 em- 
ployers, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, whose staffs aggregated 1,197,647 per- 
sons, aS compared with 1,174,296 in the 
preceding month. Activity has shown a falling- 
off between September and October in six, and 
an advance in ten of the sixteen preceding 
years of the record, the change on the average 
being a small increase; the substantial im- 
provement this year is therefore especially 
interesting. The index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100) stood 
at 125-7 at October 1, 1937, compared with 
123-2 at September 1, 1937, and 110-1 at 
October 1, 1936. At the same date in the 
fifteen preceding years, the index was as fol- 
lows: 1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1933, 90-4; 
1932, 86-7;..1931, 103-9;° 1930, ‘116-2; . 1929, 
125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 106-5; 
1925, 99:5; 1924, 95-0; 1923, 100-7; 1922, 95-8, 
and 1921, 91-3. These returns are representa- 
tive of all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the be- 
ginning of October, 1937, reports were furnished 
to the Department of Labour by 1,847 local 
trade unions, with an aggregate of 208,833 
members, 16,129 or 7-7 per cent of whom were 
without employment as compared with per- 
centages of 7°6 at the beginning of September 
and 10-9 at the beginning of October, 1936. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada for September, 1937, showed gains over 
August of the same year and likewise Septem- 
ber, 1936, in the volume of business trans- 
acted, as indicated by the average daily place- 
ments effected, logging and services showing 
the highest gains under the first comparison 
and construction and maintenance, logging and 
services under the second. Vacancies in 
September, 1937, numbered 41,549, applications, 
64,763, and placements, in regular and casual 
employment, 38,816. 

46643—14 


Prices —lIn retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent was $17.51 at the beginning 
of October as compared with $17.41 for Sep- 
tember, the increase being due mainly to an 
advance in rent. Comparative figures for 
certain earlier dates are $16.87 for October, 
1936; $16.42 for October, 1935; $15.41 for June, 
1933 (the low point in recent years); and 
$21.96 for October, 1929. In wholesale prices 
the weekly index number calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 was 84:4 for the week 
ended October 29 as compared with 85-2 for 
the week ended October 1. The decrease was 
due mainly to lower prices for certain non- 
ferrous metals and farm products. On a 
monthly basis the index number was 85:0 for 
September, 1937; 77-1 for October, 1936; 73-1 
for October, 1935; 63:5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and 96-8 for 
October, 1929. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 1174. 
The Index of the physical volume of business 
in September was fractionally higher than in 
the previous month but somewhat lower than 
in June and July. It was, however, higher 
than at any time in 1936 and about three per 
cent above September in that year. Of the 
principal factors used in the construction of 
the index, mineral production, electric power 
output and exports were lower in September 
than in the previous month while manufactur- 
ing, construction, trade employment, car load- 
ings and imports were higher. All of the above 
mentioned factors were higher in September, 
1937, than in September, 1936, with the ex- 
ception of manufacturing and exports which 
were lower. Information available for October 
shows wholesale prices, the number of cars 
of revenue freight, and contracts awarded at 
lower levels than in August but higher than 
in October, 1936, while employment, gross 
earnings of the Canadian National Railways 
and the quantity of sugar manufactured 
showed improvement in both comparisons. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 










1937 1936 
October September August October September August 
Trade, external aggregate...... ‘dsl loraareatys tas ee 2 165,456,613} 173,304,529] 178,161,341] 142,565,370] 148,787,510 
Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMDPLODsseeealerd a eins } OR ES eee 70,240,465 69,965, 93 65,158,561 52,982,972 50,257,754 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 94,151,927] 101,471,260] 110,998,708 88,894,179 92,559, 495 
Customs duty collected........ eee eee 9,070,318 8,782,342 8,706,724 7,379,731 6,795, 884 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNGS eee ce = MI eleialai = </a1s05F Dal | Ache lsc siesta’, okohels 2,733, 624,854! 2,612,857,5771 3,328, 225,661] 3,133,564,540] 2,619, 152,500 
Bank notes in cireulation....... Sp eee 108,225,813] | 110,939,351] 117,971,877] | 116,282,712| 123,527,133 
Bank deposits, savings......... WB Reaeelbetrids 2 1,574,503, 186] 1,577, 638,802] 1,510,319,426] 1,500,864,504| 1,502,821, 895 
Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |.............. 770,684,341] 747,670,894 707,850,681) 687,836,073] 657,362,195 
Security prices, index numbers— 
COMMON ELOCKB et tee sete e eh lee ee 105-8 118-9 135-2 126-9 119-5 114-7 
Preferred stocksag:.. Aiewhaeenes tak 82-2 91-0 101-5 86-8 83-8 80-6 
‘1) Index of interest rates..........-|........ 73-1 71-8 72-2 72-9 69-9 71-2 
2) Prices, wholesale, index 

n T Pb RES oxticee. Ieee t 84-4 85-0 85-6 77-1 76-4 76-1 
(2) Prices, retail, family bud- 

SOU. BA ee eee ee sebeewes 17-51 17-41 17-48 16-87 16-84 16-72 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted......].............. (9) 81-0 68-8 87-5 75.2 67-1 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....].............. (2) 81-0 79-2 75.8 75-6 74.6 
(2) Employment, index number, 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 125-7 123-2 120-0 110-1 107-1 105-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 7-7 7-6 8-9 10:9 10-8 12-8 
Railway— 

(5) Car loadings, revenue ; 
freichtAreiiiy ick. Sse cars 239,207 240,762 210,751 238,339 230,917 204,522 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings...... $ 19,328,357 17,980,439 16,485,561 18,786,278 17,956,964 15,733,625 
Operating expenses... 6.52. 8 [occ de eee eee eee 13, 685, 535 12,922,213 12,836, 809 12,899,089 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gides Curing seer ees. Wel eae 14,355,272] 11,914,929] 14,249,421] 14,312,165] 12,009, 639 
«Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, al 
Wines... .......3..- HOY Wear es iat 11,213,559} 11,338,316] 9,846,238] 10,889,280] 11,375, 154 
Steam railways, freight in 
ROO og clog cle sae Saree ce Mer ARI a oe cae era 2,072, 500,119] 2,720,577, 707| 3,055,488, 195} 2,364,492, 966 
Building permits............... $ 4,384,952] 5,078,882| ° 4,916,000 263, 3,657,000] 3,673,000 
(7) Contracts awarded.......... $ 20, 169, 900 21,715,000 24,830,800 14,957,000 16,559,000 15,536,000 
i tion— 
MEP nmol wel & ‘dt 180,922 178,180 74,578 75,051 51,802 38,570 
ingots and castings..... tons : , 26, , ; , 
peeps Sit Sra ettere ston ate : Sheree tons 7,604 7,720 9,913 5,253 5,027 9,294 
BAG yc Sore oe eee es steele tasers Tbs s | ceiccs ste teres: « tell Soe etetels ose ore 40,590,985 28, 260, 126 29,128,356 33,987,026 
TANG scales Sintec ok ae ela ae IE ciel ees oma ce ee RRR oe eae ob. 39,849, 770 31,724, 468 31,169,138 33,506, 293 
Copper. Mayet . PAE. Reb bon Ibssltbarknte. oesanussho<.cee. 44,583,629 34,644,498 36,132,454 35,438, 299 
Nickel sets. 2. yctiseise faccte as Loa eee poem ie Lor ss cee oa 20, 662, 233 12,769,154 15,905,474 12,379,095 
(E000 lash estes ycardberseetencdencetcst atis5 OUNCES | eee aL, ede ss eu 348,541 , 683 332,435 330,502 
PUNY OTSs ech.» Leiete « Sy58 Lees se PVOTIGES | erecHtte oantes: fe hacureatebs + 33% 3,129,097 1,593,017 1,352,420 1,567,358 
(Orn Re a RR I seibe oe [revi ts| (SW ook Coa 1,415, 219 1,222,976 1,805, 197 1,448,051 1,055,872 
Crude petroleum imports....... ALE | raAtele ceehs, ore he 153,314,000} 157,778,000) 188,760,000; 134,050,000) 146,310,000 
Rubber imports..............-- DDB . fenrayere -rinye't sinyeis 5,368,000 7,853,000 6, 966, 000 5,361,000 8,467,000 
Cotton, raw, imports........... Reale temas on. 4,582,000 §,197,000 16,543,000 9,263,000 7,097,000 
Wool, raw, imports............- Ths tows. G25. 1, 228,000 1,965, 000 1,472,000 1,422,000 908,000 
i caled in British Colum- 
ere sea pe aa Da Gal terete ete wis iotace 334, 515, 215 306, 106, 116 311,562, 616 263,861,906 292,590, 726 
Flour production............... Drist) Sere. Vs... 1,438,000 1,043,000 1,701,000 1,516,000 1,363,000 
(*) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs.| 107,859,853 91,122,789 92,364,014} 101,692,741) 78,496,030 93,841,054 
Foot wear production.......... aire eee es 2, 256, 289 2,321, 489 1,927,901 2,106,801 2,002,895 
; ut of central electric stations 
ere AVOTALC as ocaee eh cits TERS any |b eh 7h ee 68,080,000 70,894,000 76,790,000 73,176,000 65, 164,000 
Sales Of insurance....0.-...00+- © frsrere- sees es 27,214,000 27,891,000 29,150,000 25,913,000 23, 260,000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS Tf eaen «oa biel. 312,350 318,710 301, 110 269, 780 270 050 
Automobiles, passenear prpcnctions a a, Ae 1,926 5,814 4,592 2,481 3,051 
8) Index of Physical Volume o 
‘ a ible sh SUD CRT SESE. EPA ieee tks ke (9) 123-8 123-4 121-5 120-0 113-5 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.........0-|+--2eeee se eee (9) 127-5 127-2 125-5 123-9 115-8 
Mineral production..........ccce-[osee seer cee: (9) 203-8 212-3 163-0 171-7 180-8 
Manufacturing...........ceeceee eee eet e reece (9) 122-9 121-4 129-0 126-5 114-8 
Construction... sgeucusic oss cturleeecer cate: «3s (9) 56-1 53-8 44-0 44-5 37-9 
Blectric pOWer.... ccc cece cece cencfece ese ttrreees (9) 226-9 231-1 216-3 211-0 212-4 
DISTRIBUTION. .....c ccc scsiesercecvelscoeereeceeve. (9) 113-0 112-2 109-9 108-5 106-9 
Trade employment...........00+-|eeeeeeeseeeeee (9) 132-9 131-8) 130-2 129-1 127-2 
Carloadings. /o0c8 144 oi ene. et (9) 85-1 82-7 78-0 81-6 79-5 
Tm ports spo. d saielsicte « oa cich .s srsrey mural. ote bwierer on vician (9) 101-6 97-9 96-6 85-3 79.0 
TEXPOTLES. «occ siecle sibies see's “eleeieie > Colliers cs wees (9) 103-9 115-6 115-8 108-7 117-5 





*Most of the figures in this tabie with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+For the week ended October 29, 1937. 
ey Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


‘(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


September 5 and August 8, 1936. (7) "3. 
for seasonal variation. ~%_.. (*) Subject to revision. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
5) Figures for four weeks ending October 30, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 
3 Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending October 9, September 11, and August 14, 1937; October 3, 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary 
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Strikes and Lock-outs—The number of strikes 
and lock-outs during October was 30, involving 
7,521 workers with a time loss of 55,692 man 
working days, as compared with 34 disputes in 
September, involving 7,007 workers with a 
time loss of 44,378 days. The most important 
disputes in October were those involving coal 
miners at Minto, N.B., and rubber factory 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., while there were 
a number of brief strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia. In September the important 
strikes were those of foundry and shipyard 
workers at Sorel, P.Q., rubber factory workers 
at Kitchener, Ont., and textile workers at 
Louiseville, P.Q. In October, 1936, there were 
19 disputes involving 2,158 workers with a 
time loss of 11,644 days, the important dis- 
putes including strikes of fur workers at Win- 
nipeg, Man., coal miners at Glace Bay, NS., 
and Cadomin, Alta. Of the thirty disputes 
recorded for October, twenty-four were re- 
corded as terminated during the month, four 
resulting in favour of the employers concerned, 
six in favour of the workers involved, one 
being partially successful, while compromise 
settlements were reached in nine cases, the 
results of four were recorded as indefinite. Six 
disputes, involving approximately 2,000 work- 
ers were recorded as unterminated at the end 
of the month. These figures do not include 
those strikes and lock-outs in which employ- 
ment conditions were no longer affected but 
which had not been called off or definitely 
declared terminated by the unions involved. 


Preliminary action leading 


Provincial to the introduction of legis- 
co-operation lation for the establishment 
sought in of a federal system of un- 
establishment employment insurance in 


of unemploy- 
ment insurance 


Canada was taken recently 
by the Prime Minister Right 
Hon. W.L. Mackenzie King, 
when on November 5 he communicated with 
the provincial premiers requesting co-operation 
in this objective. In effect, the Prime Min- 
ister asked the premiers of the provinces to 
ascertain if their governments would be agree- 
able to sanction the necessary amendments to 
the British North America Act to permit the 
establishment of a national plan of unemploy- 
ment insurance. 


He further indicated that if there was pro- 
vincial agreement in this respect, the Domin- 
ion Government was prepared to introduce 
legislation at the next session of Parliament. 


The text of the Prime Minister’s proposal 
is given on page 1193 of this issue. 
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The Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman MclL. Rogers, 
at a recent press interview 
announced that “with the 
co-operation of the prov- 
inces and of industry” it 
was proposed to extend retraining plans to 
employables in the higher age groups. The 
scheme would probably be somewhat along the 
lines of the youth training program now in 
operation in all provinces. 

The Minister indicated that registration of 
the employed revealed that the majority of 
those now in receipt of aid were unskilled. 
The Department, he stated, was emphasizing 
their retraining for re-employability through 
the co-operation of the provinces and industry. 

“At present,” he added, “there is a shortage 
of labour in certain trades and in certain 
centres. Broadly, we believe that the co- 
operation of industry in training, or retraining, 
men of middle age will make a large number 
employable in occupations in which work will 
be available.” 


Retraining 
proposals for 
higher age 
groups 


At the last session of Par- 


Dominion- liament, the Minister of 
Provincial Finance, Hon. Charles A. 
conference on Dunning, stated that he 
old age would call a conference of 
pensions Dominion and _ Provincial 


officials to consider the ad- 
ministration of Old Age Pensions. The Con- 
ference met at Ottawa on November 2nd and 
after a four day session unanimous approval 
was given to new regulations and to amend- 
ments to existing regulations designed to meet 
the general objectives of the conference. These 
objectives were to assure that no person justly 
entitled to old age pension under Dominion 
and Provincial legislation should be deprived 
of any of his rights; to secure greater uniform- 
ity and efficiency in administrative policies and 
practices; and to eliminate abuses and unjusti- 
fiable costs. The new regulations will not be 
made public until they have been submitted 
to and approved by the respective govern- 
ments. 


In a recent press statement 
Public works the Hon. Norman MclL. 
not regarded Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
as permanent reiterated the official at- 
cure for un- titude in regard to public 
employment works as a means of ending 

unemployment. Pointing out 
that this policy was not untried, Hon, Mr. 
Rogers, declared: 

“Tt has been found by other countries that 
public works projects are no permanent and 
certain cure though they may be combined 
usefully with plans for rehabilitation which 
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have in view the later absorption of employ- 
ables in private industry. The National Em- 
ployment Commission has made definite 
recommendations on this point (Lasour 
Gazette, September, page 977) and our dis- 
cussions with .the provinces are proceeding on 
the basis of those recommendations. It is 
also clear that in working out a program with 
any province, the Dominion Government is 
obliged to attach safeguards to its grants and 
provide for proper inspection of contracts and 
expenditures. The Dominion Governmest is 
responsible to the taxpayers for its expendi- 
tures of public money just as the Provincial 
Government is responsible to the taxpayers. 
We must both know how our money is being 
spent and we must see that it is spent wisely 
and constructively.” 

In the November, 1936, 
issue of the Lasour 
Gazette (page 988) refer- 
ence was made to. the 
establishment of the Home 
Improvement Plan, whereby the Dominion 
Government with the co-operation of the 
chartered banks, made loans available to 
Canadians for the purpose of financing home 
repairs and improvements. 

The Plan was inaugurated in October, 1936, 
prior to the adoption of the Home Improve- 
ment Loans Guarantee Act, 1937, which 
received Royal assent on March 31, 1937 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1937, page 502), the 
chartered banks having offered to begin 
making loans at that time, in order to 
expedite operations under the scheme and 
thereby relieve unemployment in the build- 
ing industry during the fall and winter 
months. The act provides that the Governor 
in Council may guarantee lending institutions, 
approved by him for the purpose of making 
Home Improvement Loans, against losses 
which they may sustain as a result of making 
such loans. The liability of the Govern- 
ment is limited to 15 per cent of the total 
amount of the loans made by any such 
institution and may not exceed in all the 
sum of $7,500,000. 

During the year that the Home Improve- 
ment Plan has now been in operation the 
National Employment Commission has 
carried on an informative and educational 
campaign, financed by public-spirited con- 
cerns and individuals for the purpose of 
acquainting the public with and _ inspiring 
support for the plan. Voluntary committees, 
provincial and local, have been established 
across Canada to forward the plan in their 
respective localities (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
December, 1936, page 1099). 


Statistics of 
Home Improve- 
ment Plan 


A year having passed since the inception 
of this plan it is now possible to make an 
estimate of its value. Figures issued recently 
indicate decisively that the plan has been 
of great importance in the stimulation of the 
building industry which in turn has resulted 
in an increase in employment in the building 
industry, building supplies firms and manu- 
facturing of materials, etc., as well as pro- 
viding a means whereby Canadian citizens 
have been able to make long deferred repairs 
to their homes thereby improving the value 
and attractiveness of their property. 

At the end of October, according to figures 
supplied by the National Employment Com- 
mission loan totals at the end of the first 
year amounted to 28,275 in number and 
$11,001,817.52 in value. Provincially, Ontario 
recorded the greatest number of loans both 
in numbers and value, 12,072 loans having 
been contracted, amounting to $4,702,025.54; 
Quebec followed with 4,328 loans valued at 
$2,105,293.70; British Columbia, 3,063 loans 
amounting in value to $1,000,417.85; Alberta, 
2,226 loans valued at $736,021.60; Manitoba, 
1,903 loans valued at $714,959.73; New 
Brunswick, 1,201 loans at $418,308.37; 
Saskatchewan, 789 loans amounting in value 
to $275,694.37; and Prince Edward Island, 356 
loans totalling $97.542.73 in value. 

The National Employment Commission in 
issuing these figures states: ‘It should be 
borne in mind that the $11,000,000 loaned 
does not represent the value of work done 
as a result of the Home Improvement Plan. 
In the United States it was found that at 
least $3 was spent on home modernization 
and repairs by persons who did not borrow 
to each $1 borrowed. In Canada casual 
enquiries indicate that, for a number of 
reasons, the proportion was even higher and 
the ratio may have been four to one. It 
is probably safe to assume that expenditures 
for modernization and repairs resulting from 
the Home Improvement Plan now approxi- 
mate $50,000,000. 

“Unfortunately it is very difficult to ascer- 
tain with any exactitude the extent to which 
unemployed persons have been given work 
by the plan. Such statistics as are available 
concern building and construction generally. 
Repairs and improvements to homes are 
pkaced in no separate category. However, 
it is a fact which can be proven by statistical 
data that the building and construction in- 
dustry has shaken off the lassitude from which 
it suffered and is moving forward. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports a great 
increase in the value of building authorized 
during the first nine months of the present 
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year. In 58 cities of Canada during this 
period building permits were issued to the 
total value of $42,750,366, or an increase of 
$12,066,954 over figures for the corresponding 
period in 1936. The Bureau comments that 
this was decidedly higher than in the first 
nine months in any other year since 1931. 

“The aggregate for the first nine months 
of this year was higher by 39-3 per cent 
than in 1936, and was also substantially 
higher than in any of the preceding four 
years, the Bureau states. The average 
index number of wholesale prices of build- 
ing materials, though higher than in any of 
the years, 1930-1936, was lower than in other 
years since 1920. 

“During the month of September of this 
year building authorized in the 58 cities was 
valued at $5,078,882, or an increase of 20 
per cent over August, 1937, and of nearly 
39 per cent over September, 1936.... 

“Revival of the building industry, of 
course, reflects itself in mumerous_ other 
activities which, in turn, pass on the stimulus 
received. Not only does the expenditure of 
money on building mean employment for the 
carpenter, plumber, bricklayer and plasterer, 
but it necessarily involves increased activity 
in all those supply organizations which stand 
behind them. Distribution and transportation 
companies are called upon to participate in 
the general activity, and the result is 
improvement practically all along the line. 
In short, the building industry is vital. Let 
it stagnate and business generally suffers.... 

“The Home Improvement Plan starts on 
its second year not as an untried and experi- 
mental project, but as a proven method for 
helping the home-owner, the builder and the 
unemployed. A year of operation has demon- 
strated that it can assist materially in solving 
the grave problem of unemployment.” 


A conference on _ Indus- 


Maritime trial Relations, attended 
Conference on’ by _ representatives of a 
Industrial number of the _ principal 
Relations industries in the Provinces 


of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, was held in King’s College, 
Dalhousie University, Halifax, on October 29 
and 30. Representatives of the federal 
Department of Labour and of the National 
Employment Commission were also present 
on invitation. The initiative for this confer- 
ence came from a group of industrialists in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

The agenda of the conference comprised 
the following topics: Wages Determination; 
the Human Factor in Scientific Manage- 
ment; Recent Labour Legislation in Nova 


Scotia; Security against Accidents, Sickness 
and Unemployment; the Need for Skilled 
Workers; Bringing the Unemployed Back into 
Industry; Vocational Guidance in Great 
Britain; the University’s Contribution to 
Industrial Relations. 

The conference was opened by an address 
by Mr. J. E. Macpherson, Vice-President of 
the Bell Telephone Company of Canada, 
Montreal, who gave an address on “The Role 
of Industrial Relations in Modern Indus- 
try.” Others participating in the Conference 
were: Honourable Michael Dwyer, Minister 
of Public Works and Mines for Nova Scotia; 
Professor L. Richter, Dalhousie University; 
Mr. F. M. Blois, Superintendent, Stanfield’s 
Ltd.; Dr. F. H. Sexton, Principal of the Nova 
Scotia Technical College; Dr. F. W. Gray, 
Assistant General Manager of the Dominion 
Steel & Coal Co., Ltd.; Dr. A. Calder, 
President of the Medical Society of Nova 
Scotia; Mr. H. A. Weir of the Halifax 
Academy; Professor B. A. Fletcher and Pro- 


fessor H. L. Stewart of Dalhousie University. 


At a public meeting held on the evening 
of October 29, Mr. Tom Moore, Vice- 
Chairman of the National Employment Com- 
mission, gave an address on the employment 
situation in Canada. : 


It is understood that a second Maritime 
Conference on Industrial Relations will be 
convened during the coming year, with rep- 
resentatives in attendance from the different 
industries in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick. 


Announcement was made 
Appointment of during the past month by 
New Canadian the Department of External 
Advisory Officer Affairs of the transfer of 
at Geneva Dr. W. A. Riddell, Canadian 

Advisory Officer, League of 
Nations, Geneva, to the post of Counsellor at 
the Canadian Legation in Washington, and of 
his replacement at Geneva by Dr. H. Hume 
Wrong, who has served as Counsellor of the 
Canadian Legation at Washington since its 
establishment in 1927. 


Dr. Riddell was Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario from 1919 until 1920, when he ac- 
cepted an appointment on the staff of the In- 
ternational Labour Office in Geneva and five 
years later was appointed Canadian Advisory 
Officer to the League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Labour Organization. During the 
twelve years which have since elapsed, he has 
attended the successive sessions of the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, and has also 
acted for Canada on the Council of the League 
and at numerous international gatherings. At 
the same time Dr. Riddell served continuously 
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on the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office as Canadian Government repre- 
sentative and as one of the Government dele- 
gates to the seventeen sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference which have been 
held since 1925, being honoured by election 
to the chairmanship of the Governing Body 
for 1935-36. 

Mr. H. Hume Wrong during his ten years 
service in the Canadian Legation at Wash- 
ington acted for a considerable period as 
Chargé d’Affaires. Mr. Wrong presented his 
credentials as Canadian Advisory Officer on 
October 7 to the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations, and to the Acting 
Director of the International Labour Office 
on October 28. 


The background and 
“Peace” course of the dispute 
parleys be- between the American 
tween C.I.O. Federation of Labor and 
and A.F. of L. the Committee for Indus- 

trial Organization have 
been outlined in previous issues of the 


Lasour GAZETTE (December, 1935, page 1088; 
August, 1936, page 680; and December, 1936, 
page 1142), while a more detailed review of 
the situation as it developed among the 
contending factions is given in the 1936 
Report on Labour Organization, published by 
the Department of Labour. 

The reaction of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada to this fratricidal strife 
in the trade union movement was reflected 
in the resolution on trade union unity 
adopted at the recent convention of that 
body held in Ottawa (Lasour Gazerts, 
October, 1937, page 1084). 


Recently there has been a “peace” move- 


ment to effect a basis of common action 
and restore harmony. At the convention of 
the American Federation of Labor (a report 
of which is given elsewhere in this issue) 
the subject of trade union unity was debated 
at length, and a message was received from 
the Committee for Industrial Organization, 
extending an invitation for the appointment 
of a committee by the A.F. of L. to meet 
representatives of the C.ILO. in a conference. 

Subsequently a conference was held in 
Washington early in November at which 


proposals and counter-proposals were put 
forth by the respective representatives. 
It is understood that the C.I.O. repre- 


sentatives proposed that the unified labour 
movement be effected within the A.F. of L. 
with the industrial unions established in an 
autonomous department, thereby permitting 
continuation of the organization campaign 
among workers in mass production industries. 


The A.F. of L. proposal for reconciliation 
provided for reaffiliation and restoration of 
full rights to its 12 suspended affiliates now 
in the C.1.0., immediate conferences to 
determine the status of new C.I.O. unions 
“upon terms and conditions mutually agree- 
able,” and “an aggressive organizing cam- 
paign along both industrial and craft lines.” 

At the time of writing the conference had 
adjourned for an eight day recess, with 
neither offer having been accepted. 


The Ministry of Labour 
(Great Britain) is con- 
ducting an enquiry in 
order to obtain a repre- . 


Enquiry into 
Working Class 
Family 


Budgets in sentative collection _ of 
Great Britain “budgets” giving _par- 
ticulars of the weekly 


expenditure of working class households. 


The following paragraphs dealing with the 
objects and methods of the enquiry have 
been taken from the October issue of The 
Minstry of Labour Gazette. 


Objects—The main object of this enquiry 
is to provide the material required for a 
revision of the basis of the official statistics, 
generally known as the “cost-of-living index 
figures,” showing the percentage changes from 
month to month in working-class costs of 
living. These statistics, which are widely 
used in the regulation of wages, were insti- 
tuted in the early months of the war in order, 
to provide, month by month, an indication 
of the average percentage increase in the 
cost of maintaining unchanged the pre-war 
standard of living of working-class families; 
and they have since been regularly compiled 
on the same basis, and published in the 
monthly issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette.” In view of the changes which have 
taken place in modes of living and _ habits 
of expenditure since 1914 it has now become 
desirable that the basis on which the statistics 
are compiled should be revised to correspond 
more closely with present-day standards of 
living. For this purpose it is necessary that 
information should be collected showing in 
what proportions working-class expenditure is 
now distributed over the various items in- 
cluded in the budgets of working-class house- 
holds. Although such information has been 
collected in a considerable number of oversea 
countries during recent years, there has been 
no comprehensive official enquiry in Great 
Britain since 1918, when consumption and 
expenditure were greatly affected by the 
abnormal conditions arising out of the war; 
and the only previous official enquiry was 
made as long ago as 1904. The enquiry 
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which is now to be made will enable the 
Department to ascertain what changes are 
necessary, in the light of present-day condi- 
tions, in the list of items of expenditure now 
included within the scope of the cost-of-living 
statistics, and in the numerical “weights” 
representing the relative importance of the 
separate items, used in the calculation of the 
index figures. 

The enquiry is also expected to provide 
information, as to the kinds and amounts of 
food bought by working-class households, 
which will be of special value to the Health 
Departments of the Government in the study 
of problems of diet and nutrition. An 
Advisory Committee on Nutrition which was 
appointed by the Minister of Health and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland in May, 1935, 
has reported that it is essential that early 
steps should be taken to collect more infor- 
mation than is at present available about 
the consumption of food by different sections 
of the population. It is hoped that the 
enquiry which is now being undertaken will 
provide information of this kind. 

Methods of Enquiry—In determining the 
methods by which the enquiry is to be con- 
ducted, the Minister has had the advice of 
an influential Committee, including repre- 
sentatives of the National Confederation of 
Employers’ Organizations. the Trades Union 
Congress General Council, the Co-operative 
movement, retail traders, statisticians and the 
Government Departments concerned. 

It would be impracticable to collect par- 
ticulars of the expenditure of all working- 
class households throughout Great Britain. A 
representative selection has been taken of 
over 30,000 adult wage earners and small- 
salary earners, distributed over all districts. 

The great majority of the households who 
are being asked for information are those of 
persons insured against unemployment, in- 
cluding manual workers generally and non- 
manual workers with incomes not exceeding 
£250 a year; the enquiry covers agricultural 
workers as well as workers engaged in in- 
dustrial, commercial, etc., of the principal 
classes of manual workers, and of non-manual 
workers with salaries not exceeding £250 a 
year, who are not insured against unemploy- 
ment (e.g., employees in the permanent ser- 
vice of railway companies, local authorities, 
public utility undertakings, and Government 
Departments. 


According to the thirty- 
ninth annual report of the 
Pensions Department of 
New Zealand, total pay- 
ments for all pensions administered by that 


Pensions in 


New Zealand 


department for the fiscal year 1936-37, ending 
March 31, 1937, amounted to £4,940,428, there 
being 102,974 pensions in force, compared with 
payments of £3,659,664, and 84,673 pensions 
in the fiscal year 1935-36. 

The above figures include war pensions; old- 
age pensions; widows, Maori War, Miners’, 
epidemics, invalidity, and Boer War pensions, 
sundry pensions and annuities, pensions under 
the Civil Service Act, 1908, family allowances 
and War Veterans’ Allowances. 


Of the total payments for all classes of 
pensions during the fiscal year 1936-37, an 
amount of £2,413,103 was expended on 54,134 
old-age pensions, and £1,483,345 on 23,711 war 
pensions. 

Referring to legislation passed during the 
period reviewed the report states that the 
maximum old-age pension has been increased 
from £45 10s. to £58 10s. per annum. Receipts 
during any income year not exceeding £500 
by way of legacy, life insurance or compen- 
sation for accidental injury or death, where 
such receipts are expended on a home property 
or for any other purpose deemed reasonable 
may also be exempted, the report states. 
Additional property exemptions include any 
interest in land, including any interest in any 
mortgage of any estate or interest in land. 
The general exemption for other property has 
also been increased from £50 to £500; and 
the period of residence in New Zealand to 
qualify for an old age pension has been re- 
duced from twenty-five to twenty years. Pro- 
vision has also been made that the deduction 
in respect of age from the pension of a female 
applicant under sixty-five years has been 
eliminated, and a woman of sixty years of 
age now receives the full pension. 


: A report has been issued 
Conditions by the Committee ap- 
of work of pointed by the New Zealand 
taxi-drivers Minister of Transport to 
in New investigate the conditions 
Zealand of work in the taxi and 

town carrier business, a 
review of this survey being given in a recent 
issue of Industrial and Labour Information 
published by the International Labour Office. 


The report shows that where taxi-drivers 
in New Zealand are working on a commission 
basis receiving 25 to 334 per cent of the gross 
takings (occasionally 50 per cent when they 
pay for their gasoline and oil), their earnings 
are very variable and usually very low. Aver- 
age earnings varied from 22d. to 123d. an hour 
in the different cities of New Zealand during 
the period of three months ending in Septem- 
ber, 1936. On the other hand, their hours of 
work were unduly long, averaging 75, 66 and 
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76 hours per week in Wellington, Christchurch 
and Dunedin, respectively. In small places 
average hours ranged from 60 to 102 hours 
a week, and in many individual cases they 
reached 120 a week. 


These figures include a great deal of waiting 
time. The report indicates that in Wellington 
the average driver on a commission basis 
covers seven miles per hour. He is actually 
driving and engaged on jobs for between 
twenty and thirty minutes for each hour he 
is on duty. 


The investigating committee requested the 
interested parties in several localities to en- 
deavour to arrive at a working agreement, in 
particular with regard to wages and hours of 
work. The report points out that having 
regard to the fact that the taxi is a form of 
public transport which operates over fairly 
densely trafficked roads, and that fatigue on 
the part of the driver is always a potential 
menace to the safety of the passengers carried 
as well as to pedestrians and other motor 
traffic, it is evident that the present long 
hours on which many taxi-drivers are on duty 
are inimical to the public interest. The lack 
of limitation on the hours of work was con- 
sidered not only a real peril to the public 
safety, but is also an unfair cause of com- 
petition to other forms of transport which are 
required to observe standards which have been 
adepted not only for the safety and welfare 
of the workers engaged but also in the general 
interests of public safety. 


The Committee recommended inter ala, 
that all taxi services be brought under the 
provisions of the Transport Licensing Act, and 
that uniformity of working conditions, wages 
and hours should be effected respecting all 
drivers of taxi-cabs on the basis of the appro- 
priate industrial awards, such uniformity to 
be a condition of the licence. 


Other recommendations call for the dis- 
closure in the agreement with the taxi-driver 
of the real rate of interest charged under 
hire-purchase agreements affecting the pur- 
chase of cars used as taxis or trucks, and for 
the internal reorganization of the taxi business. 
Should this prove impossible, it is suggested 
that the Posts and Telegraph Department 
should take over the systems-in the four 
main cities. 


According to press reports from Wellington, 
the Minister of Transport has announced that 
he intends to give full effect to the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 
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The main provisions of 
Compulsory legislation in France estab- 
arbitration lishing compulsory arbitra- 
in collective tion and conciliation in the 
labour settlement of collective in- 
disputes in dustrial disputes were out- 
France lined in the Lasour GAZETTE 


for March, page 323. This 
arbitration machinery was instituted by an 
Act dated December 31, 1936, and by a 
Decree dated January 16, 19387. For the pur- 
pose of facilitating and expediting the process 
set up by the legislation an amending Decree 
was issued on September 18. 

As previously outlined, the earlier legis- 
lation provided conciliation machinery de- 
signed to function in three stages, viz: (1) 
Departmental, or county, conciliation com- 
mittees, comprising representatives of the 
local organizations of employers and em- 
ployees concerned; (2) joint conciliation com- 
mittees, comprising representatives of the 
national federations of employers and em- 
ployees in the industry concerned; (3) a 
national inter-occupational conciliation com- 
mittee, comprising representatives of the two 
principal national confederations of employers 
and employees organizations in the various 
industries and occupations. Failing settle- 
ment through these successive conciliation 
stages, arbitration was to be effected by an 
award of arbitrators, or, if they failed to agree, 
by the award of an umpire. 


The Minister of Labour has issued a state- 
ment on certain new amendments designated 
to further expedite the above process. 


The new features provided in the most 
recent Decree are thus summarized in the 
October issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette (Great Britain): “For this purpose 
the Decree stipulates that, if the county or 
joint conciliation committees decide, by a 
majority vote, that the full process of con- 
ciliation through all its stages would serve 
no useful purpose, they may call upon the 
parties to the dispute to have direct recourse 
to arbitration under the established procedure. 
Provision is also made for the arbitration 
machinery to come into operation automatic- 
ally, if the representatives of one of the parties 
to the dispute refuse to appear before any of 
the appropriate conciliation committees. More- 
over, authority is given to the Minister of 
Labour to institute arbitration proceedings 
forthwith in any case in which one of the 
federations concerned, or either of the two 
national confederations of employers and 
workers, fails to comply with an instruction, 
by registered letter, to provide for its repre- 
sentation on a joint conciliation committee 
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or the national inter-occupational conciliation 
committee, as the case may be. 

In order also to obviate delays in the 
designation of persons authorized by the 
federations of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations to represent them on the joint con- 
ciliation committees, the Decree provides for 
the preparation and submission to the Min- 
ister of Labour of standing lists of such 
persons. Finally, the two national confedera- 
tions are required to extend the lists, sub- 
mitted by them, of persons from among whom 
arbitrators may be appointed by the Minister 
of Labour. Such lists must now include 40, 
instead of 15, persons, of whom at. least 


three-fourths must be, or have been, engaged - 


in an industrial or commercial occupation.” 


A further decline in world 


Survey of unemployment is registered 


world un- in the quarterly tabular 
employment statistics of employment 
situation and unemployment  pub- 

lished by the International 
Labour Office in Jndustrial and Labour 


Information of October 4. This further 
decrease in unemployment compared with the 
corresponding period of 1936, continues the 
trend established in almost all countries 
during the last four years, which has been 
referred to in previous issues of the Lasour 
Gazerte (August, 1937, page 838; May, 1937, 
page 481, etc.). 

The International Labour Office notes that 
“the number of workers recorded as being 
in industrial employment is less than it was 
in 1929, the last pre-depression year, in a 
number of countries. These are Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Luxemburg, the 
Netherlands, Poland, Switzerland and _ the 
United States of America. Canada and Italy, 
however, which figured in that list three 
months ago, now have index numbers of 
employment which exceeded that of 1929.” 

In presenting these statistics of employment 
and unemployment, the International Labour 
Office emphasizes the limitations of such 
figures, and states they do not afford any 
comparison of levels of unemployment or 
employment in the various countries, as 
methods applied in compiling such statistics 
differ from one country to another, and the 
figures only serve as an indication of the 
trend of employment and unemployment in 
the countries concerned. 

Statistics based on unemployment insurance 
schemes indicate declines in unemployment 
ranging from 7-7 per cent in the Netherlands 
and 7:2 in Switzerland, to 1:5 in Belgium 
and 1-9 per cent in the United Kingdom. 
Other declines over the corresponding period 
of 1936 were: Czechoslovakia 5:1 per cent 


and Austraia 3-8 per cent while Denmark 
showed an increase in unemployment of 2-7 
per cent. 

Unemployment statistics obtained from 
returns made by trade unions indicate 
declines in unemployment ranging from 3°6 
per cent in Canada and 3:1 per cent in 
Australia, to 2-4 per cent in the United States 
and 1:8 in Sweden. 

Statistics based on social insurance schemes 
show improvement in indices of employment 
ranging from 8-6 per cent in Czechoslovakia 
to 4:0 in Belgium over the corresponding 
period in 1936. Other increases in employ- 
ment indices were recorded as follows: Great 
Britain, 4-9; Hungary, 8-5; Latvia, 8-4; and 
the Netherlands, 8-2. 

Returns from selected establishments again 
reflect the continued widespread improvement 
in the world employment situation. As in 
the last quarter, in all countries reporting, the 
indices of employment advanced, the advance 
ranging from 21:3 in Estonia to 2-6 in 
Denmark. The index of employment based 
on returns from selected establishments in 
Canada showed an improvement of 12:1 over 
the corresponding period of 1936. The 
improvement in other countries was registered 
as follows: Finland, 8-3; France, 4°7; Italy, 
11-9 Japan, 11-8; Luxemburg, 8-2; Norway, 
5:0; Poland, 11-2; South Africa, 7-0; Sweden, 
9-5; Switzerland, 9-3; and the United States, 
10-0. 

Note:—More recent and detailed statvstics 
dealing with the employment situation m 
Canada are given in the article (four sections) 
entitled “ Employment and Unemployment in 
Canada in September, 1937,” to be found 
elsewhere in this rssue. 


Lighting in Factories and Workshops is the 
title of a welfare pamphlet (No. 7) issued re- 
cently by the British Home Office. 

Emphasizing the importance of lighting in 
factories and workshops it is stated in the 
pamphlet that proper lighting “has an im- 
portant bearing both on the health, safety, 
and efficiency of the worker and on the general 
quality of the work.” 


There were 42 firms in Canada engaged 
wholly or chiefly in the production of printed 
matter by the lithographic process with a value 
of products of $9,517,400 in 1936, as compared 
with $8,835,444 in 1935, according to figures 
issued recently by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The number of persons employed 
was 2,547 compared with 2,444, with salaries 
and wages totalling $3,536,212 compared with 
$3,365,974. Ontario had 27 of these firms, 
Quebec seven, British Columbia five, Mani- 
toba two, and Nova Scotia one. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


The personnel of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established early in Septem- 
ber to deal with a wages dispute between the 
Corporation of the City of Winnipeg and 
certain of its employees, 180 in number, being 
members of the Winnipeg, Pointe du Bois 
and Slave Falls Units of the Union of Hydro 
Electrical Workers, was completed on October 
9 by the appointment of the Honourable E. 
A. McPherson, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, as 
third member and chairman. Mr. McPherson’s 
appointment was made by the Minister of 
Labour in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other board members, Messrs. 
Travers Sweatman, of Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
and Fred Bancroft, of Oakville, Ontario, 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 


HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved, and time loss 
for October, 1987, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago: 


Number Number of | Time lossin 


Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
ao ek RRR AN 30 : 521 55,692 
ept., DEDASY ED 34 , 007 44,378 
Sepbt.; 1936. 12.3 3. a, 19 2,158 11,644 


*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In thestatisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts arerecorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are givenintheannualreview. Each month, however, 
any. such disputes reported are mentioned in this article as 

“‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissionsof 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
a small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
poscnd ahi not received until some time after its commence- 
ment. 


Although there was a reduction in the 
number of strikes and lockouts in October, 
there were increases in the figures as to num- 
bers of workers involved and time loss in- 
curred as a result of a strike of coal miners 
in eleven mines in New Brunswick and several 
brief strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
involving comparatively large numbers of 
workers. A strike of rubber factory workers 


nominees of the city and employees, 
respectively. 

A wages dispute involving the telephone 
employees of the City of Fort William and 
the electrical workers in the employ of the 
Public Utilities Commission of the City of 
Port Arthur was amicably settled during 
October, both the civic authorities and the 
employees concerned having accepted the 
unanimous recommendations of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which had 
recently dealt with the matter. Over 50 
workers, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, were directly 
affected by this dispute. The text of the 
board’s findings appeared in the September 


issue of the Lasour GAZETTE, page 957. 


1937 


at Kitchener, Ont., caused considerable time 
loss. In September over one-half of the time 
loss was due to strikes of foundry and ship- 
yard workers at Sorel, P.Q., rubber factory 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., and textile work- 
ers at. Louiseville, P.Q. In October last year 
the time loss was due chiefly to strikes of fur 
factory workers at Winnipeg, Man., and coal 
miners at Glace Bay and River Hebert, N'S., 
and Cadomin, Alta. 

Ten disputes, involving 2,125 workers, were 
carried over from September, including that of 
grain elevator employees at Sarnia, Ont., on 
September 30, which was reported to the 
Department too late for inclusion in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Lasour Gazerre. Twenty dis- 
putes commenced during October. Of these 
thirty disputes, twenty-four terminated dur- 
ing the month, four resulting in favour of 
the employers concerned, six in favour of the 
workers involved, one being partially suc- 
cessful, while compromise settlements were 
reached in nine cases and the results of four 
were recorded as indefinite. At the end of 
October, therefore, there were six disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, namely: rubber 
factory workers, Kitchener, Ont.; children’s 
dress factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont.; coal miners, Minto, 
NB.; bakery workers, Toronto, Ont.; clean- 
ers and dyers, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received, indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not de- 
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clared terminated. Information is available as 
to five such disputes, namely: motion picture 
projectionists, Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, 
two employers; coastwise longshoremen, Van- 
couver, B.C., November 23, 1936, several em- 
ployers; meat packing employees, Vancouver, 
B.C., December 29, 1936, one employer; bever- 
age dispensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, 
one employer; and custom tailors, Toronto, 
Ont., May 20, 1987, one employer. The dis- 
pute involving tannery workers employed by 
one firm in Toronto, Ont., which commenced 
on June 1, 1937, and was carried in the above 
list for some time, is recorded as lapsed by 
the end of October and has consequently been 
removed from the list. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 

A dispute involving golf caddies at one 
course in Monireal, P.Q., in July has been 
reported in the press only recently. A report 
secured by the Department was that about 
sixty caddies ceased work for twenty minutes, 
securing an adjustment in rates of pay. 

A dispute involving moulders in one foundry 
at North Sydney, N.S., about September 10 
has been reported in the press. <A_ report 
secured by the Department stated that two 
men ceased work for half an hour until piece 
rates were adjusted. 

A dispute involving twelve loggers at Har- 
rison Lake, B.C., was reported on September 
21 when they ceased work claiming that a 
caterpillar driver had been dismissed unfairly. 
The men secured work elsewhere and were 
replaced. 

A dispute involving thirty-five employees 
in a woodworking establishment at Preston, 
Ont., for one day, on October 18, has been 
reported in the press. Reports to the Depart- 
ment indicate that the stoppage was due to 
a breakdown in the heating equipment, work 
being suspended until repairs were made. 

A minor dispute occurred on a highway 
construction job near Rouyn, P.Q., on October 
16 when labourers, variously reported as 
thirty-three and sixty-three, ceased work but 
were replaced immediately. It was reported 
that a dispute as to a foreman and as to wage 
rates was the cause. 

A dispute involving coal miners at River 
Hebert, N.S., about October 21 has been 
reported in the press, but no particulars have 
been received. 

A dispute involving various building trades 
workers at Vancouver, B.C., in the last week 
in October has been reported in the press, 
but particulars have not been received. It 


of pay, etc. 


appears that members of the Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada picketed one 
construction Job, claiming that they had been 
discharged and members of international 
unions engaged. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to October 


Coan Miners, Mipianpvarz, Ata—This 
dispute, commencing September 15, due to the 
refusal of the men to accept a change in the 
payment for dead work in removing “bone” 
(rock-like coal) from that specified in the 
agreement, was terminated by the closing of 
the mine on October 2. The employer stated 
that there was so much “bone” that the mine 
could not be operated under the terms of the 
agreement and the miners had stated that it 
should be closed if that were so. A tentative 
adjustment had been found unsatisfactory by 
the miners, earnings not being equal to the 
minimum wage under the agreement. 

Coat Miners, Carponvap, AttA—The min- 
ers, who ceased work on September 18, claimed 
that the employer did not pay the piece rates 
agreed upon and refused to recognize the 
United Mine Workers of America. Work 
was resumed on October 2 when the stipulated 
rates were paid but union recognition was 
not conceded. 


Russer Factory Workers, KircHeNner, Ont, 
—This dispute, which commenced on Septem- 
ber 23, wage increases of twenty per cent for 
the lower paid classes and five per cent for 
the others with time and one-half rates for 
work beyond fifty-five hours per week, senior- 
ity rights, etc., being refused, was not ter- 
minated until early in November. Concilia- 
tion by the Ontario Department of Labour 
at the end of September and early in October 
did not result in a settlement, but on October 
22 the Minister of Labour for Ontario, after 
meeting the strike committee, arranged a set- 
tlement with the employer which was finally 
accepted. It was agreed that the Ontario 
Industry and Labour Board would make an 
investigation into the industry and set rates 
A resumption of work was de- 
layed owing to a dispute as to discrimination 
against some of the strikers, the employer 
finally accepting the Minister’s interpretation 
of the terms of settlement, that there would 
be no discrimination, and work was resumed 
on November 4. On October 14 strikers 
prevented the movement of a railway car with 
goods from the plant, and eighteen men and 
eight women were charged with obstructing 
police. The trial was adjourned on October 
19 and again on November 2. 
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Woopen Box Factory Workers, St. Boni- 
FACE, Man.—This dispute, commencing Sep- 
tember 16, owing to alleged violation of the 
seniority rule when staff was reduced, was 
terminated on October 25 as a result of an 
inquiry by a Board of Conciliation appointed 
by the provincial government under the Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, 1937. The em- 
ploying company agreed to resume operations 
at the wages and hours prior to the dispute 
and to select the fifty men required from 
among those formerly employed. 

StrEL FouNpRY AND SHIPYARD WORKERS, 
SoreL, P.Q—A settlement between the Na- 
tional Catholic Syndicate of Steel Workers of 
Sorel and the employers involved terminated 
this dispute which began on August 4. The 
terms of settlement have not been published 
but it is understood that a compromise was 
reached. 

BrusH Factory Workers, GRAVENHURST, 
Ont.—An agreement, reached on October 13 
between the Gravenhurst Workers’ Building 
Maintenance Union, Muskoka Section, Unit 
No. 1 (affiliated with the Canadian Federation 
of Labour) and the employing company, ter- 
minated the strike which began on September 
23. Conditions as to wages and working con- 
ditions had been agreed upon some time before 
the strike but the company had refused to 
sign an agreement providing for closed union 
shop. Conciliation by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Labour early in October did not result 
in a settlement. The agreement finally negoti- 
ated stipulates that employees may join any 
union and be represented by any union or may 
negotiate personally with the management 
without discrimination, and also provides for 
ten hours per day, 54 hours per week with 
time and one-third rates of pay for overtime, 
seniority, certain statutory holidays, revision 
of piece rates, minimum rates of pay beginning 
at 18 cents per hour, rising to 24 cents after 
one year and 25 cents to 30 cents after two 
years, settlement of disputes with a grievance 
committee, dismissal to be the penalty for 
stoppage of work or strike by any employee. 
The agreement does not apply to officials, 
office staff or maintenance employees and is 
to be in effect subject to mutual consent as 
to changes until August 31, 1988, and there- 
after subject to change. 

Grain ELevAtor EMPLOYEES (SHOVELLERS, 
Erc.), Sarnia, OntT.—Men employed to unload 
boats for a grain elevator refused to work on 
September 30 demanding increases of 15 cents 
per hour over existing rates, 40 cents for 
shovellers, 45 cents for riggers and 50 cents 
for trip line men, also pay for waiting time. 
By October 12, some employees had resumed 
work and the others had been replaced. 


Dairy Emp.ioyees, Toronto, Ont—The 
strike of thirty-six drivers, sixteen plant em- 
ployees and three stable and garage employees 
of one dairy on September 17, for a closed 
shop agreement, was unterminated but the 
Ontario Minister of Labour had been attempt- 
ing to bring about negotiations between dairy 
companies and the union since October 20 
when a general strike of dairy employees was 
voted by the union members. It was reported 
that the union had agreements with five of 
the smaller dairies and members in several of 
the large companies but was not recognized by 
these. Six of the strikers were charged with 
intimidation on October 20 as a result of a 
clash with a driver at work, the trial being 
adjourned on October 27. 


Scrap Mera Workers, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
A settlement of this dispute was reached on 
October 21 as a result of conciliation by the 
provincial Department of Labour. An applica- 
tion by the employer for the appointment of 
a Conciliation Board by the provincial govern- 
ment under the Strikes and Lockouts Preven- 
tion Act, 1937, had been made. A compromise 
was reached on wage increases and hours were 
reduced to 44 per week. 


Disputes Commencing During October 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S.—The miners 
ceased work on October 4 for two days de- 
manding increased wages (piece work) for 
short wall miners owing to a new condition, 
and negotiations following a strike on Sep- 
tember 30 had not been successful. Work was 
resumed pending further negotiations. 

Coa Miners, Minto, N.B—Employees in 
nearly all of the mines around Minto, N.B., 
ceased work on October 13 when their demand 
on September 10 for negotiations with the 
United Mine Workers of America was not 
granted. (In recent years the miners have not 
been organized except that in 1934 the New 
Brunswick Miners’ Union had been organized 
and a strike involved two mines in April, being 
unsuccessful.) On October 14 one operator, 
employing about seventy men, offered to deal 
with the union and work was resumed on 
October 18. In another mine with one hundred 
and ten workers a number had continued to 
work and on October 16 voted fifty-two to 
twenty-nine to continue working. The em- 
ployer stated that wages should be higher but 
it was not possible until coal prices went up. 
Another mine with about forty-five men was 
closed indefinitely. In another mine sixteen 
men resumed work on October 18 and a few 
men were reported to be working in a few 
others. Maintenance work was carried on in 
all mines involved. The union requested the 
provincial government to arrange a meeting 
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with representatives of both parties and the 
government proposed that the provincial Fair 
Wage Board deal with the dispute, work to 
be resumed in the meantime. The union took 
this under consideration and on October 26 
the Acting Minister of Labour directed the 
Fair Wage Board to investigate conditions at 
Minto, including wages, working conditions 
and enforcement of mine regulations. The 
mines were picketed by small numbers but 
there was no interference with any men going 
to work until October 29 when stanes were 
hurled at a motor car, breaking the windows 
and injuring one man. The union officials 
stated that picketing would be stopped if not 
peaceful. 


Bakery Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Employ- 
ees in one bakery ceased work on October 9 
when the employer refused to sign a new 
agreement with higher wages and forty-eight 
hours per week, stating that he had difficulty 
in competing with non-union firms under the 
previous agreement at fifty-six hours. The 
dismissal of union employees and replacement 
by non-union workers in violation of the 
agreement which had still a week to run was 
also reported. Twelve shops operated by the 
bakery were picketed. Negotiations for a 
settlement near the end of the month were 
unsuccessful. 


Corton Facrory WorRKERS, CORNWALL, ONT. 
—Eleven employees, doffers, in one depart- 
ment ceased work on October 14 demanding 
hourly rates of pay instead of piece rates and 
the mill, with 502 workers, was shut down 
for two and one-half days. The stoppage was 
condemned by the union officials, as the whole 
wage scale was being dealt with by the 
Ontario Industry and Labour Board following 
the strike in August. Work was resumed on 
October 18 without change. 


Cap Facrory Worxers, Montrear, P.Q.— 
Employees in fourteen establishments ceased 
work on October 25 when negotiations for an 
agreement with the United Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ Union were not successful. 
The union proposed a ten per cent increase 
in wages, and the forty-hour week. As a result 
of negotiations an agreement was signed on 
October 29 providing for minimum rates from 
$12.50 per week to $22 for various classes of 
work, the forty-four hour week and five per 
cent increases for those already at the new 
minimum rates. An application to have the 
agreement extended to the industry under the 
Quebec Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages, 
1937, is to be made. 


Puoto ENGRAVERS, WINNIPEG, Man.— 
Employees in two establishments ceased work 
on October 9 when negotiations for the renewal 


of an agreement with the International Photc 
Engravers’ Union failed. The union proposed 
an increase in wages from $50 per week 
of forty-four hours to $55 for forty hours. As 
a result of negotiations a settlement was 
reached on October 12, the agreement provid- 
ing for $52.50 and forty hours per week for 
six months and $55 and forty-four hours 
during the balance of the twelve months 
ending September 30, 1938. 


Furniture Factory Workers, HANovER, 
Ont.—Employees in one establishment ceased 
work on October 1 to secure increased wages 
for some employees and for the discharge of 
non-union workers. As a result of conciliation 
by a local business man it was arranged that 
wages for certain employees would be increased 
and the two non-union men joined the union. 
Work was resumed on November 1. 


Woop Factory Workers (Steps, Wacons, 
Erc.), Preston, ONt.—A number of employees 
in one establishment ceased work on October 
8, their demand for a twenty per cent increase 
in wages and reduction in hours from sixty 
per week to forty-nine being refused. The 
employees were members of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners but 
union recognition does not appear to have 
been in dispute. As a result of conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour a settle- 
ment was reached providing for the forty-nine 
hour week with time and one-quarter rates 
for overtime, a wage increase of eight per cent 
with two per cent more on November 12, 
a minimum scale for boys beginning at 18 
cents per hour and up to 27 cents by the 
fourth year, recognition of shop committee of 
employees, and no stoppage of work until 
there had been conciliation by the Ontario 
Department of Labour. Work was resumed on 
October 12. 


Furniture Factory Workers (UPHOLSTERERS, 
Ertc.), Toronto, Ont.—Employees in ten 
establishments producing upholstered furni- 
ture, members of the Upholsterers’, Furniture, 
Carpet, Linoleum and Awning Workers’ Union 
(international), ceased work on October 20 
to secure renewal of the union agreement with 
increases in wages from 55 cents per hour to 
65 cents. After three days work was resumed 
by forty men in three shops when the demand 
was conceded and in the others at the 
beginning of the next week when the other 
employers also signed the agreement. 


JEWELRY WORKERS, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in twenty-three establishments ceased 
work on October 1 when the employers 
refused to renew the agreement with the 
International Jewelry Workers’. Union with 
an increase in wages from 674 cents per hour 
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STRIKES AND LOCK OUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1937*—Continued 





Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——_—_—_—_——_—_—————| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


Neee ee eee een nEIEnIEIIEI NIE EIN REI UEEREREREEE ERR 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1937 





Minine— 
Coal miners, Midlandvale, 1 150 300 |Commenced Sept. 15, 1937; against change 
Alta. in payment for ‘‘bone’’; mine closed Oct. 2, 
1937; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Carbondale, 1 11 11 |Commenced Sept. 18, 1937; for increased 
Alta. wages, piece rates, and union recognition; 
terminated Oct. 1, 1937; rates increased 
ae union not recognized; partially succes- 
ul. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 700 18,000 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1937; for increased 
Kitchener, Ont. wages, overtime rates after ten hours, etc.; 
unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Dress factory workers 1 5 100 |Alleged lock-out of union workers, commenced 
(children’s), Toronto, Aug. 2, 1937; unterminated. 
Ont. 
Miscellaneous Wood Pro- 
ducts— 
Wooden box factory work- 1 80 1,680 |Commenced Sept. 16, 1937; alleged violation 
ers, Winnipeg, Man. of seniority rule; terminated Oct. 25, 1937; 


conciliation (provincial); compromise. 
Metal Products— 
Steel foundry and _ ship- 5 900 1,800 |}|Commenced Aug. 4, 1937; dissatisfaction 
yard workers, Sorel, with wage rates reached in settlement of 
strike on June 3; terminated Oct. 2, 1937; 
negotiations; compromise. 


Miscellaneous— 
Brush factory workers, 1 148 1,628 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1937; for closed shop 
Gravenhurst, Ont. agreement; terminated Oct. 13, 1937; 
negotiations; compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Grain elevator employees 1 36 72 |Commenced Sept. 30, 1937; for increased 
(shovellers), Sarnia, wages and payment for waiting time; 
Ont. terminated Oct. 12, 1937; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 
TRADE— 
Dairy employees, Toronto, 1 55 1,430 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1937; for closed union 
Ont. shop agreement; unterminated. 
Scrap metal workers, Win- i 40 720 |Commenced Sept. 29, 1937; for increased 
nipeg, Man. wages, reduced hours and recognition of 
union; terminated Oct. 21, 1937; concilia- 
tion (provincial); compromise. 
(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1937 
MInInec— 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 600 1,200 |Commenced Oct. 4; for increase in wages; 


terminated Oct. 5; return of workers pend- 
ing investigation; indefinite. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 1,000 2,000 |Commenced Oct. 4; in sympathy with strike 
N.S. of miners at Florence, N.S., Oct. 4; term- 
inated Oct. 5; return of workers pending 
investigation; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 11 1,200 19,000 |Commenced Oct. 13; for recognition of union; 
‘ unterminated. 
Coal miners, New Water- 1 280T 560 |Commenced Oct. 14; for change in longwall 
ford, N.S. faces; terminated Oct. 15; negotiations; 
: in favour of workers. 
Coal miners, New Water- 1 1,300 1,300 |Commenced Oct. 15; sympathy with miners 
ford, N.S. on strike on Oct. 14; terminated Oct. 15; 


return of workers; in favour of workers. 
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Number involved |Time loss 
Industry, occupation ————_—_—_—_—_—_—_—__| in man Remarks 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1937—Concluded 





MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers, Toronto, 1 20 380 |Commenced Oct. 9; against discharge of 
Ont. union workers and for increased wages, 
reduced hours in new agreement; unterm- 
inated. 
Textiles, Clothing, eic.— 
Cotton factory workers, 1 14** 27 |Commenced Oct. 14; for change from piece 
Cornwall, Ont. work basis of wage payment to hourly 


rates; terminated Oct. 16; negotiations; 
in favour of employer. 


Cap factory workers, Mon- 14 220 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 25; for union agreement 
treal, P.Q. providing for increased wages and reduced 
hours; terminated Oct. 29; negotiations; 
compromise. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Photo engravers, Winni- 2 25 75 |Commenced Oct. 9; for renewal of union 
peg, Man. agreement with increased wages and re- 


duced hours; terminated Oct. 12; negotia- 
tions compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood 
Products— 


Furniture factory work- 1 75 1,950 |Commenced Oct. 1; for increased wages and 
ers, Hanover, Ont. discharge of non-union workers; terminated 
Oct. 30; conciliation (local); (wages in- 
creased and men joined union); in favour of 

workers. 

Wood factory workers 1 70 175 |Commenced Oct. 8; for increased wages and 
(sleds, wagons, etc.), reduced hours; terminated Oct. 12; concilia- 
Preston, Ont. tion (provincial); compromise. 

Furniture factory workers 10 125 500 [Commenced Oct. 20; for renewal of agree- 
(upholsterers), Toron- ment with increased wages; terminated 
to, Ont. Oct. 23; negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Miscellaneous— 
Jewelry workers, Toronto, 23 225 1,200 |Commenced Oct. 1, for renewal of agreement 
Ont. providing for increased wages; terminated 
Oct. 8; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 

Building trades workers, 1 25 25 |Commenced Oct. 1; for employment of 

Toronto, Ont. union members only; terminated Oct. 1; 
replacement; in favour of employer. 
Hijhway— 1 26 52 |Commenced Oct. 18; for increased contract 

Truck drivers, Moobeam, rates; terminated Oct. 19; negotiations; 

Ont. compromise. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 

Stevedores, Thorold, Ont. 1 12 12 | Commenced Oct. 21; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 22; replacement and return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 

SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Cleaners and dyers, Tor- 1 10 120 |Commenced Oct. 18; for continuation of 
to, Ont. expired union agreement; unterminated. 

Hotel employees, Toron- 1 20 160 |Commenced Oct. 22; for increased wages, 
to, Ont. reduced hours and. improved conditions; 

terminated Oct. 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Recreational— 

Motion picture projection-|}.......... 108 200 |Commenced Oct. 5; for renewal of agreement 

ists, British Columbia. for two workers on each shift and with 
increased wages; terminated Oct. 7; con- 
ciliation (provincial); in favour of workers, 

Motion picture projection- 3 44 15 |Commenced Oct. 6; re dismissal of union 
ists, Winnipeg, Man. employees; terminated Oct. 6; return of 


workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

+900 indirectly involved. 

**500 indirectly involved. 
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to 75 cents, the forty-four hour week to be 
continued. The employers offered an increase 
of two and one-half cents per hour. On the 
eve of the strike one large firm met the union 
demands and was not involved. Two firms 
signed with the union after two days and 
others later so that only one hundred and fifty 
were on strike by October 6. On October 8 
the others finally agreed to the increase after 
an offer of five cents per hour was refused. 


- Bumprnc Traves, Toronto, ONT.—Employees 
in several of the trades on one contract ceased 
work on October 1 in protest against the 
employment of non-union plasterers but were 
replaced by non-union men. It was reported 
that union wages and hours were being 
observed by the sub-contractor. 


CLEANERS, Dyrrs, Etc., Toronto, Ont.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on October 18 when negotiations during a 
month did not result in an agreement with the 
Cleaners’ and Dyers’ Federal Union, affiliated 
with the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. The previous management had an 
agreement which expired on May 31, 1937. 
At the end of the month negotiations between 
the union and the management were reported. 
Early in November an agreement was reached. 


Hote, Empioyeses, Toronto, Ont.—A num- 
ber of the kitchen staff and waiters, members 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Union, ceased work in one hotel on 
October 22 demanding increases in wages, 
reduced hours, etc. On October 30 a settle- 
ment was reported, with a compromise on 
wages and hours. 
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Motion Picture PROJECTIONISTS, BriTIsH 
CotumsBi1A.—Employees in thirty-seven motion 
picture theatres in various localities through- 
out the province ceased work on October 5 
and October 6, negotiations for the renewal 
of agreements having failed. While an increase 
in wages was sought, the dispute was chiefly 
as to the continuation of the provision for 
two men per shift. The provincial regulations 
had been amended to require only one 
projectionist after January 1, 1938, this date 
being changed later to January 1, 1939. The 
union demanded that the employers agree to 
employ two projectionists during the period 
of the new agreement, two years in some 
cases and three years in others. This was 
finally agreed to and wage increases of five 
per cent during the first year and another five 
per cent during the second year were conceded 
by the operators of the principal theatres, 
while for some of the others, signing three- 
year agreements, the increase was spread over 
the three years. In some cases the increases 
were reported to be greater. Work was 
resumed in some theatres at 1 p.m. and in 
others at 7 p.m. on October 7. The provincial 
Minister of Labour and departmental officials 
conciliated in the dispute. 


Morton Picrure PRoJECTIONISTS, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—Employees in three motion picture 
theatres ceased work on October 6 for a few 
hours against the dismissal] in another theatre 
of five employees members of the international 
union, members of a Canadian union being 
engaged. Work was resumed pending further 





negotiations. It was reported that the men 
dismissed were to be paid pending the 
negotiations. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lock-outs in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazerre from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the March 
issue, in the review of Strikes and Lock-outs 
in Canada and Other Countries, 1936. The 
latter included a table summarizing the prin- 
cipal statistics as to strikes and lock-outs since 
1919 in the several countries for which such 
figures were available. Many countries pub- 
lish these statistics only once each year, the 
figures being issued in some cases after an 
interval of as much as two years, and for such 
countries the figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. Statistics given in the annual 
review and in this monthly article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned, 
while information as to particular disputes is 


obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 
Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in Sep- 
tember was 103 and 24 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
127 in progress during the period, involving 
about 59,000 workers, with a resultant time 
loss of 228,000 man-working days. 

Of the 103 disputes beginning in September, 
38 arose out of demands for increases in wages 
and 20 were over other wage questions; 3 
were over questions regarding working hours, 
21 over questions regarding the employment 
of particular classes or persons, 4 on other 
questions respecting working arrangements and 
16 on questions of trade union principle. One 
stoppage of work was sympathetic action in 
support of workers involved in another dispute. 
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During September, final settlements were 
reached in 86 disputes of which 15 were settled 
in favour of the workers, 48 in favour of the 
employers and 23 as the result of compromises. 
In the case of 16 other disputes, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 

During the months of September and Octo- 
ber there were several strikes of apprentices 
in the engineering industries. On September 
6, apprentices engineers (machinists) in vari- 
ous districts in Lancashire, Cheshire and York- 
shire, ceased work, demanding increases in 
wages of 3 shillings per week and recognition 
of trade union representation as a basis for 
future negotiations. Only a few firms were 
involved at the beginning of the strike and 
the majority of the apprentices did not cease 
work until the second or third week of the 
dispute, by which time there were about 14,000 
apprentices on strike. On September 25 work 
was resumed, pending negotiations, on terms 
existing prior to the strike. 

On September 27 about 1,000 apprentice 
engineers, with demands similar to those made 
by the apprentices in the strike mentioned 
above, ceased work at Coventry. 

Press reports state that delegates repre- 
senting about 84,000 engineering apprentices 
throughout England and Scotland are nego- 
tiating with the National Employers’ Feder- 
ation in an endeavour to obtain the right to 
negotiate for the apprentices. 

On October 3, 6,000 textile workers at 
Coventry ceased work, demanding restoration 
of wage cuts made in 1931. They resumed 
work on October 10, pending negotiations. 


Newfoundland 


On or about October 21 about 500 loggers 
in the Baie Verte district of Newfoundland 
ceased work, demanding an increase of 50 
cents per cord for cutting pulpwood. The 
men’s demands were met by their employers 
on October 27. According to press reports 
the strikers, angered by delays in reaching a 
settlement, took possession of the boat on 
which negotiations were being held until a 
settlement was reached. Work was resumed 
on October 28. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in August, 
1937. which, as the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics points out, are based on “scattered infor- 
mation from newspapers and other sources, 
and are subject to revision as more definite 
reports are received,” show 425 strikes as 
beginning during the month, which with 300 
unterminated at the end of July made a total 
of 725 in progress during the period. The 
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number of workers involved in these disputes 
was 290,000 and the resultant time loss 2,160,000 
man working days. The increase in the num- 
ber of workers involved in strikes beginning 
during August as compared to those begin- 
ning in July was 20 per cent, due largely to a 
strike of silk and rayon workers. There were 
fewer workers involved in all strikes in pro- 
gress during August, and the time loss was 
about 25 per cent less than in the preceding 
month. 


As compared with the same month a year 
ago, the August figures show increases of 86 
per cent in the number of strikes occurring 
during the month, 162 per cent in the number 
of workers involved, and 137 per cent in time 
loss. 


Hon. Gordon D. Conant, Attorney General 
for Ontario, announced recently that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has been 
transferred from the Department of the At- 
torney General to the Provincial Department 
of Labour. 

In making this announcement the Attorney 
General said: “The Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has for the past 14 years been under 
the jurisdiction of the Attorney General’s De- 
partment, but now that the Department of 
Labour has been created with a full-time 
minister, and since the administration of the 
Board deals primarily with labour matters and 
the welfare of labour generally, it is felt by 
the Government that more effective adminis- 
tration of the Board can be accomplished by 
its transfer.” 


Employment and Wages on Railways in 
Great Britain 


The annual return prepared by the Ministry 
of Transport relating to numbers employed 
and wages in the railway service in Great 
Britain has recently been published. Ac- 
cording to a summary of this report in the 
October issue of the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette the total number of persons employed 
by the railway companies as at March 13, 
1937, was 599,652 as compared with 585,611 
on March 7, 1936. Of the total number em- 
ployed in March, 1937, there were 537,647 
adult. males, 37,392 junior males, 22,455 adult 
female, and 2,158 junior fesnreides 

The total salaries and wages paid in 1936 
amounted to £104,012,591 compared with 
£101,295,242 in 1935. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DOMINION DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
Administrative Activities during the Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1937 


i Db work of the Dominion Department of 
Labour during the fiscal year 1936-37 is 
reviewed in the annual report of the Deputy 
Minister, Mr. W. M. Dickson. Chapters of 
the report are devoted to the activities of 
the department in connection with the 
administration of legislation under the 
authority of the Minister of Labour during 
the period under review, as follows: Labour 
Department Act; Conciliation and Labour 
Act; Fair Wages Policy of the Government 
of Canada (as set forth in Orders in Council 
passed in 1922, 1924 and 1934 and in The Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935); 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; Gov- 
ernment Annuities Act; Employment Offices 
Co-ordination Act; Technical Education Act; 
The Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act, 1936; and The National Employment 
Commission Act, 1936. The final chapter of 
the report describes the department’s perform- 
ance during 1936-37 of its duties arising out 
of Canada’s relations with the International 
Labour Organization (League of Nations). 


Labour Statistics 


In the introduction to his report the Deputy 
Minister presents a statistical summary of 
changes during the fiscal year in employment 
and unemployment, wages, the cost of living, 
and the number and importance of industrial 
disputes. A similar summary with regard to 
labour organization in Canada is found in the 
body of the report. 

An analysis of statistics compiled by the 
Department of Labour and the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reveals appreciable 
improvement in employment conditions in 
Canada during the period under review. The 
Mbureau’s index of industrial employment 
@based on the average employment for the 
caiendar year 1926 as 100) rose from 98-9 in 
March, 1936, to 102-8 in March, 1937, a net 
increase of four per cent. The percentage of 
unemployment among trade unionists, as 
calculated by the department, fell from 14-5 
in March, 1936, to 12-9 in March, 1937, a net 
decrease of eleven per cent. 

Wages continued their upward movement 
of the previous year, the increases being 
greatest in logging and saw milling, nine per 
cent, and in automobile manufacturing, eight 
per cent. Increases were slight in the building, 
metal and printing trades, and averaged only 
two per cent in the factory trades. Wage 
rates were unchanged in steam railways and 
coal mining until early in 1937, when revisions 


of agreements between employers and workers 
provided for increases. 

As in the two preceding years, the cost of 
living showed a slight rise, the average 
increase between March, 1936, and March, 
1937, being about 2-5 per cent. Retail food 
prices advanced only 4:5 per cent, as compared 
with about ten per cent in the two previous 
years. Fuel prices were slightly lower, while 
house rentals and clothing prices increased by 
about two per cent. The department’s index 
number of changes in the cost of living, based 
on 1913 prices as 100, was 129 for March, 1937, 
as compared with 126 for March, 1936, and 
160 for December, 1929. 

Strikes and lock-outs were more numerous 
than in the previous year and involved a 
slightly greater number of workers, but caused 
somewhat less time loss. During the calendar 
year 1936 there were 156 industrial disputes, 
involving 34,812 workers, with time loss of 
276,997 man-working days. There was a 
pronounced increase in the number of disputes 
as to union membership and recognition and 
other union questions. 

Trade union membership in Canada showed 
a marked increase, the total at the end of the 
calendar year 1936 being 322,473, comprised 
in 2,886 local branch unions, as compared with 
a total membership in the preceding year of 
280,704, comprised in 2,728 local unions. 
International organizations had 1,896 branches 
in the Dominion, with a combined membership 
of 174,769. Unions operating only in Canada 
had 990 locals, with a combined membership 
of 147,704. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


The chapters in the report devoted to the 
administration of the Conciliation and Labour 
Act and the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act give details of the conciliation and arbi- 
tration services performed by the department 
during the year. 

The more important cases in connection with 
which the departmental conciliation officers 
mediated at the request of one or both parties 
to the dispute during the period under review, 
classified according to industry, were as fol- 
lows: coal mining, nine; manufacturing, 
eighteen; construction, three; transportation 
and public utilities, fifteen; and service, five. 


Twenty-one applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the department during the fiscal year 1936-37. 
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* Twelve boards were established, and unanimous 
conclusions were received from seven of the 
nine boards which reported during the period. 
In no case were the findings of a board fol- 
lowed by an interruption of work. 


Fair Wages Policy 


During the fiscal year under review the 
department prepared fair wages conditions for 
insertion in 512 building and. construction con- 
tracts proposed to be executed by depart- 
ments of the Government as follows: Agricul- 
ture, 1; Government Contracts Supervision 
Committee, 39; Fisheries, 3; Mines and Re- 
sources, 7; National Defence, 156; National 
Harbours Board, 11; Public Works, 240; 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 1; and 
Transport, 54. Of these contracts, 317 had 
been awarded up to the close of the fiscal year, 
involving an approximate expenditure of 
$9,533,780. In numerous cases departmental 
fair wages officers investigated complaints re- 
garding non-observance of the labour condi- 
tions in these contracts and adjustments were 
effected when necessary. 


Canadian Government Annuities 


Attention is drawn by the Deputy Minister 
to the continuation during the fiscal year of 
the rapid increase during recent years of the 
number of purchasers of Canadian Govern- 
ment Annuities. Both the number of con- 
tracts issued during 1936-37 (7,806) and the 
amount of purchase money received in the 
same period ($23,614,823.95) were greater than 
in any other year since the inception of the 
Government Annuities system. Between Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, and March 31, 1937, a total of 
36,889 annuity contracts had been issued, and 
on the latter date 33,685 were still in force. 
The total amount of purchase money received 
during the same period was $101,558,694.95. 


Employment Service of Canada 


During the period under review the depart- 
ment continued to co-operate with the prov- 
inces in maintaining the Employment Service 
of Canada. The statutory grant of $150,000 
was again distributed amongst the provinces 
in proportion to their expenditures on public 
employment office administration and opera- 
tion. The total number of placements effected 
by the service during 1936-37 was 332,195, as 
compared with 351,886 in the preceding year. 


Unemployment Relief 


The report points out that, according to 
figures reported by the provinces and by 
federal departments, the number of persons 
afforded relief throughout the Dominion dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1937, was 


somewhat less on the average than in 1935-36, 
although seasonal fluctuation was not so great. 
The lowest number of relief recipients in Can- 
ada during the fiscal year was reported for 
the month of September, 1936, when the total 
stood at 1,030,804, and the high point was 
reached in the month of March, 1937, when 
the total was 1,292,420. Comparable figures 
for the preceding year show that the low point 
during that period was reached in the month 
of September, 1935, with a total of 965,286, 
and the high point in the month of March, 
1936, with a total of 1,472,714. 

During the year the Dominion Government: 
continued its policy of supporting and sup- 
plementing the relief measures of the prov- 
inces and of granting them financial assistance 
in this connection where necessary. For the 
twelve months of the fiscal year 1936-37 the 
total Dominion contribution to the nine prov- 
inces by way of monthly grants-in-aid for 
relief purposes was approximately $29,000,000. 
In addition, agreements were entered into with 
each of the provinces providing for Dominion 
contribution of 50 per cent of the cost of 
certain relief works projects to be undertaken 
by the provinces. 

Agreements were also made with the three 
Prairie Provinces providing for Dominion con- 
tribution of 100 per cent of the cost, exclusive 
of administration expenses, of direct relief 
distributed in the drought areas of those prov- 
inces during the period September 1, 1936, to 
March 31, 1937. 

The Government’s decision to close the re- 
lief eamps which had been operated by the 
Department of National Defence by July 1, 
1936, was implemented, the men from the 
camps being offered summer work on special 
railway extra gangs and those who so desired 
given transportation to farm employment. 


In order to provide the opportunity of em- 
ployment to unemployed single homeless adults 
during the winter of 1936-37 the Government, 
with the recommendation of the National 
Employment Commission, executed agree- 
ments with the provinces providing for the 
sharing on a fifty-fifty basis of the cost 
of placing physically fit single homeless adults 
at work during the winter months on farms, 
mine and forest trails, tourist roads, forest 
protection and development, drainage, and 
river diversion. By the end of the fiscal year 
more than 50,000 unemployed persons, of whom 
over 8,000 were single homeless women, had 
been placed under these schemes. 

Other recommendations of the National Em- 
ployment Commission,. which functioned as an 
advisory body to the Minister of Labour, on 
which the Government took action during 
the fiscal period under review were as follows: 
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for a national registration and classification of 
the unemployed on relief as of September, 
1936; for training schemes to increase the em- 
ployability of unemployed young people (to 


be put into effect in 1937-38); for the carrying. 


out of a nation-wide home improvement plan 
(this plan was administered by the Depart- 
ment of Finance) ; and for an audit in the field 
by the Dominion of all provincial expenditures 
in connection with the Dominion grants-in- 
ald for relief purposes. . 


International Labour Organization 


The Deputy Minister reports that Canada 
was represented at all sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference during the fiscal 
year 1936-37. Among the items on the agenda 
of the twentieth session, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in June, 1936, were recruitment, 
holidays with pay, reduction of hours of work 
in public works and certain industries, and 
safety provisions for workers in building con- 
struction. The twenty-first and twenty-second 
sessions, held at Geneva in October, 1936, dealt 
exclusively with maritime matters. 


Increase in Membership of British Trade Unions 


Statistics of trade union membership in 

Great Britain as given in the October issue of 
the Ministry of Labour Gazette indicate a sub- 
stantial increase during 1936. These statistics 
relate to all organizations of employees—in- 
cluding those of salaried and professional work- 
ers as well as those of manual wage earners— 
which are known to include among their func- 
tions that of negotiating with employers with 
the object of regulating the conditions of em- 
ployment of their members. 
. On the above basis, the total number of 
unions known to have been in existence at 
the end of 1936 was 1,041, as compared with 
1,054 at the end of 1935. Seventeen small 
anions, with a total membership of 1,627 at 
the end of 1935, were reported as having been 
dissolved in 1986; while 12 unions, with an 
aggregate membership of 85,000 at the end of 
1935, ceased to exist in consequence of amal- 
gamations with other unions. 

At the end of 1936 the total membership of 
all unions included in the statistics was ap- 
proximately 5,308,000, as compared with 
4,868,000 at the end of 1935, making an increase 
of 446,000, equivalent to 9:0 per cent, on the 
1935 total. The number of males was 4,506,000, 
an increase of over 400,000, or 9-8 per cent, 
as compared with the previous year; and the 
number of females was 802,000, an increase of 
nearly 39,000, or 5-1 per cent. 

As pointed out in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette, many unions are represented in more 
than one industry, but for the purpose of these 
statistics the total membership of each union 
has been included in the group with which 
the majority of its members are believed to 
be connected. The group with the largest 
membership, viz., 975,000, is that for “other 
transport (road, dock, etc.) and _ general 
labour,’ and of this membership 928,000 is 
accounted for by two unions, the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union and the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers; 


these unions are represented, to a greater or 
lesser extent, in most industries, but the figures 
for the other industrial groups are necessarily 
exclusive of the memberships of these two 
unions. 

Apart from the above-mentioned group, the 
mining and quarrying and the metal, engineer- 
ing and shipbuilding groups each totalled 
nearly 700,000; while the national and local 
government group accounted for over 500,000, 
and the textile and railway groups each had 
between 400,000 and 500,000 members. 

Of the total female membership, over 70 
per cent was comprised within the textile, 
clothing, teaching, and national and local gov- 
ernment groups. * 


The results of the Census for Seamen (Great 
Britain) for June 15, 1936, recently published, 
indicates that the number in employment on 
that date on seagoing vessels other than yachts 
totalled 149,041, as compared with 169,211 in 
1931, and 152 793 in 1935. 

The HuBer employed on fishing véésels on 
the censal date in 1936 was 23,720 as compared 
with 21,298 on April 26, 1931. There are no 
corresponding figures for intermediate years 
as the crews of fishing vessels are enumerated 
only at quinquennial censuses. 


The British Ministry of Labour has issued 


a bulletin No. 24 in its Choice of Career Series 


entitled “Transport.” The pamphlet is one of 
a series compiled for the purpose of affording 
“useful and authoritative information to 
secondary school pupils, their parents, teach- 
ers and all who are concerned in advising 
them on the choice of a suitable career.” 
The scope of the pamphlet on transport 
includes services for carrying passengers or 
merchandise, or both, by road, rail or air, and 
refers to recent developments in the transport 
industry, the standard of school education 
required, professional training after entry, etc. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROPOSAL OF DOMINION 
| GOVERNMENT 


Prime Minister Communicates with Provincial Premiers Requesting 
Co-operation in Securing Necessary Amendments to B.N.A. Act 


STABLISHMENT of a federal system of 
unemployment insurance with the co- 
operation of the provinces, was envisaged in 
an announcement by the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, on November 
9. The Prime Minister disclosed that under 
date of November 5, he had communicated 
with the premiers of the respective provinces 
requesting them to inquire if their govern- 
ments would agree to sanction an amendment 
to the British North America Act which would 
enable the Dominion Parliament to enact 
legislation providing for a national unemploy- 
ment insurance, coupled with the establishin 
of public employment offices. 
In his communication, the Prime Minister 
referred to the “negative opinion” of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council upon 
the constitutional validity of the Employment 
and Social Insurance Act, 1935 (The Judicial 
determination of this social insurance legisla- 
tion by the Supreme Court of Canada was 
reviewed in the Lasour Gazerts for July, 1936, 
page 588, while the text of the decision of the 
Privy Council was given in the issue of 
February, 1937, commencing on page 245). 
The Prime Minister also pointed out that 
the subject had been given close attention by 


the officials of the Dominion Government, and 
that the federal authorities have had the bene-: 


fit of the advice and counsel of an expert of 
the International Labour Office 


ment insurance. | 

Following the Prime Minister’s announce- 
ment, the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
McL. Rogers, in a press interview on the gov- 
ernment’s plans for the retraining of employ- 
ables, stated that Mr. D. C. Tait, British insur- 
ance expert attached to the International 
Labour Office, had been loaned to Canada to 
assist in devising insurance legislation. 

The Minister of Labour also intimated that 
the principle to be followed in unemployment 
insurance would be on a contributory basis 
by the Dominion, the employer and the em- 
ployee. 


who had 
specialized in existing systems of unemploy-_ 


The Prime Minister’s letter to the provincial 
premiers was as follows: 


“OTTAWA, November 5, 1937. 


“My Dear Premier: 


“My colleagues and I are convinced that a 
national system of unemployment insurance 
would contribute materially to individual secur- 
ity and industrial stability throughout Canada, 
and would assist in mitigating the distress in- 
cident to any recurrence of widespread unem- 
ployment. 

“A strong recommendation with respect to 
national control of employment offices, based 
upon a full investigation of the unemployment 
situation throughout the Dominion, has been 
submitted to the Government by the National 
Employment Commission. We share the opin- 
ion that a national employment service within 
Federal] jurisdiction is a necessary complement 
of any plan of national unemployment insurance. 

“We believe it is most desirable that legis- 
lation establishing a national system of unem- 
ployment insurance and of public employment 
offices should be enacted. Should it be possible 
to obtain the co-operation of the governments 
of the several provinces toward this end, we 
are prepared, at the next session of Parliament, 
to introduce the necessary measures, - |. 

“You will recall that on January the 28th of 
this year, the Judicial Committee of the Privy. 
Council gave a negative opinion upon a refer- 
ence as to whether the Parliament of Canada 
had jurisdiction to enact the Employment and 
Social Insurance Act, 1935. Close attention has 
since been given by officials of the Dominion 
Government to the resulting situation. We have 
also had the benefit of the counsel and advice 
of a member of the:staff of the International 
Labour Office, who is familiar with existing: 
systems of unemployment insurance, and who 
has been ‘placed at the disposal of the Govern- 
ment for purposes of consultation by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

“It appears to be the general consensus of 
view that unemployment insurance, if it is to 
be effectively carried out, should be national in 
scope. In view, however, of the limited juris- 
diction of the Parliament of Canada, an amend- 
ment to the Constitution would seem to be a 
necessary preliminary to the establishment of 
a national system. 

“In these circumstances, I am writing to the 
premiers of the several provinces to inquire 
whether their governments would be agreeable 
to an amendment being made to the British 
North America Act empowering the federal Par- 
liament to enact unemployment insurance legis- 
lation. I should be obliged if, at your early 
convenience, you would kindly advise me of the 
views of the government of (name of province) .” 


Yours sincerely, 
W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary of Old Age Pensions as at 
September 30, 1937 


The accompanying table gives particulars 
of operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial concur- 
rent acts, as at September 30, 1937. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375). 

The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pension system 
to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. With the recent entry of New 
Brunswick and Quebec into the system, all 
the provinces are now participating and the 
scheme is completely national in scope. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards who is not in receipt of an 
income of as much as $3865 a year and who 
has resided in Canada for the 20 years pre- 
ceding, and has also resided in the province 
in which the application is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the granting of 
the pension. The maximum amount of pen- 
sion payable under the Act is $240 yearly. 
In cases where pensioners have a private 


income the amount of their old age pension 
is subject to a reduction by the amount, if any, 
that their private income exceeds $125 a year. 
Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administrating Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the total amount of the pensions paid by the 
provincial pension authority during the pre- 
ceding three months. At the 1931 session of 
the Dominion Parliament, however, the Act 
was amended, the amount of the Dominion 
contribution being increased from fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the total expenditure. 
In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the 
Old Age Pensions Act was by Order in 
Council dated March 1, 1935, transferred to 
the Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 
A summary of the recent Dominion-Pro- 
vincial Conference on Old Age Pensions 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 
The following table has been prepared in 
the Department of Finance. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS—FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS 
IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30,1937 








New 





British 24 ae : : 
ees Golumaiia er itty inewisk Nong; Repel, Ontente 
Er: effective ead effective IOS O effective effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1984 | Nov. 1, 1929 

Total number of pensioners....... 9,564 11,298 11, 843 10,717 13,779 56,877 
Average monthly pension......... 18-27 19-20 18-68 13-50 14-63 18-31 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

population tc Sta ies me Nee oem 1-24 1-51 1-67 2-46 2-57 1-54 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popula- 

tome) ..nsht «das. Lseormerin vgs 2-33 3-60 3-09 4-14 5-03 4-39 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age.... 53-13 41-84 53-83 59-54 51-03 35-11 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions for quarter ending Sept. 

Wy 1937 Ric: eae OM as ater $} 387,248 82 | 487,685 63 503,183 24 328,722 39 461,117 93 2,319,095 53 

Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1 to Sept. 30, 1937... 763,026 62 962,646 91 999,288 29 649,133 96 910,188 71 } 4,801,167 14 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act....| 7,257,596 47 [10,919,721 83 {11,703,787 45 | 1,517,442,26 | 5,885,325 56 54,123,059 ¢6 

Prey. Quebec Saskatchewan Jat hd Wea 
Act Act Act Order-in-Council Totals 
effective effective ffective effective 
July 1, 1933 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Jan. 25, 1929 

Total number of pensioners........ 1,783 43,813 11,720 7 171,401 
Average monthly pension.......... 10-63 17-95 16-51 1898 o| Or Cage ead Wee 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

populasiom: 3433 .. 2 vere caver ler en 1-94 1-42 1-26 Or 07 aha sek tte caret tc 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total population 6-30 3-07 2-36 LOO PIF jeder ers emperen seeds 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 

lation over 70 years of age..... 30-74 46-12 53-27 7°00 hope Os ee aan 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions fro quarter ending Sept. 

SOLOS Tete. Lae 2 eeees ee cee $ 41,153 91 |(1) 2,029,284 20 442,965 02 383 04 7,000,839 71 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions April 1 to Sept. 30, 1937. . 82,296 66 4,626,808 90 883,165 61 808 57 14,678,481 37 
Dominion Government contribu- 

tions from inception of Act. . 594,812 53 6,971,915 95 10,566,980 29 12,136 54 109,552,778 51 


*Percentages based on estimated population as at June 1, 1936—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
(1) Includes payments from August 1, 1936, for additional pensions granted during quarter. 
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YOUTH TRAINING PROGRAMS IN PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 
QUEBEC AND NEW BRUNSWICK 


Projects provided in Recent Dominion-Provincial Agreements 


ee. the past month, youth training 

agreements have been negotiated be- 
tween the Dominion Government and the 
Provincial Governments of Prince Edward 
Island, Quebec and New Brunswick. All the 
provinces are now operating under agreements 
in accordance with the appropriation of 
$1,000,000 voted for this purpose by the 
Dominion Parliament at its last session 
(Lasour Gazette, April, page 414). Details 
with respect to the agreements governing 
specific training plans in the four western 
provinces were given in the Lasour GazErTE 
for July, page 743, and August, page 858, 
while the programs for Ontario and Nova 
Scotia were reviewed in the September issue 
commencing on page 980. 

The official statements issued by the Hon. 
Norman MchL. Rogers, Minister of Labour, 
announcing the recent agreements with Prince 
Edward Island, Quebec and New Brunswick, 
are as follows:— 


Agreement with Prince Edward Island 


The seventh agreement in connection with 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training 
Plans was completed with the Province of 
Prince Edward Island. This agreement pro- 
vides for the total expenditure of approxi- 
mately $25,000 which, as in the case of the 
other agreements, is to be shared equally by 
the Dominion and the Province. 

The projects are open to “unemployed 
young people” between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. Provision is made for the estab- 
lishment of courses for women in Charlotte- 
town and other centres to provide training 
for household workers as well as instruction 
in home management and economics, handi- 
crafts and physical education. 

There is also provision for the establishment 
of special courses at the Prince of Wales 
College where instruction will be given in 
agriculture and subjects related to farming. 
Assistance will also be provided for selected 
young men to attend the agricultural courses 
at the Truro Agricultural School as well as the 
courses in rural leadership and co-peration 
at St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish. 

Occupational training will be provided in 
carpentry, blacksmithing and repair of farm 
machinery by means of special courses. 

For the benefit of those engaged in the 
fishing industry special courses will be given 
dealing with the curing, processing, packing 
and marketing of fish. 


For young men desiring to become sailors 
provision will be made for instruction in 
navigation and seamanship. 

Under the terms of the agreement where 
young people have to attend a course of in- 
struction away from their homes living allow- 
ances will be paid. 

The agreement is effective up to March 31, 
1938. 


Quebec Youth Training Agreement 


An agreement under the Dominion-Provin- 
cial Youth Training Plans initiated by the 
Dominion Government has been completed 
with the Province of Quebec. The total 
amount involved is over $400,000 which will 
be contributed on a 50-50 basis by the two 
Governments, with the Province bearing its 
own administrative costs. Projects which were 
submitted by the Provincial Government will 
be open to unemployed young men and 
women between 18 and 30 years of age, 
selected by the Province, subject to Dominion 
approval, without discrimination or favour in 
relation to racial origin, religious views, or 
political affiliations. Special provision is made 
for occupational guidance by qualified in- 
dividuals for young people wishing to take 
up courses of instruction, and emphasis is laid 
on placing in employment those who satis- 
factorily complete a course of training. 

Training will be given in hard rock mining 
to about 100 young men, selected after a 
medical and X-ray examination, in a mine 
operated by the Provincial Government as 
part of the Youth Training Plan. Board and 
lodging, mine clothing and a daily training 
allowance will be given each young man. 
The work will be supervised by a nucleus of 
skilled miners and supervisors and class in- 
struction will be given. 

Some 200 young men will be given a winter 
course of training in Forestry for 5 months 
under the direction of the Quebec Forest 
Service covering technical instruction at forest 
schools and practical work in the Provincial 
Forest Reserves. Travelling expenses will be 
paid to and from the project and a clothing 
bonus given those who complete the course. 
A daily wage will be paid from which the cost 
of board will be deducted. 

Occupational training will be given in the 
larger urban centres either through the regular 
technical schools or other specially established 
schools so that young men and women may 
have an opportunity of learning a trade. Pro- 
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vision is made for advisory committees of 
employers, labour and educational authorities 
to assist in formulating and carrying out the 
plans of training. 

Women’s courses will be carried on in house- 
hold work, home economics, handicrafts, with 
the assistance of local advisory committees 
of representative women. Parish and district 
courses in farming and agricultural subjects 
will be given throughout the Province with 
separate courses for the English-speaking 
young men. The district courses are designed 
to train leaders for rural co-operative asso- 
cilations, while in the local courses, instruction 
will be given in those branches of farming 
which are specially suited to the area con- 
cerned. 

A unique feature of the plans is a project 
for carrying on recreation, leisure-time activi- 
ties and instruction in health and _ physical 
education in the larger urban centres. 

These will be conducted through the co- 
operation of private organizations, both 
French-speaking and English-speaking, with a 
view to building up the physical fitness and 
maintaining the morale of unemployed young 
men and women. 

In those projects where no wages are paid, 
provision is made for the payment of a living 
allowance to enable young men and women to 
attend a course of trainmg away from their 
own home. The agreement terminates on 
March 31, 19388, and it is estimated that the 
various plans provide for 7,000 to 10,000 young 
men and women. 


Youth Training in New Brunswick 


Under the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training program an agreement with the 
Province of New Brunswick has been ap- 
proved by the Dominion Government. (This 
is the last agreement to be signed.) All nine 
Provinces are now co-operating in the plan. 

As in the other agreements equal contribu- 
tions are made by each government with the 
Province paying its own costs of administra- 
tion. Projects are open to unemployed young 
people between 18 and 30 who are in neces- 
sitous circumstances with the selection made 
by the Province, subject to Dominion 
approval. 

Included in the agreement are two projects 
which provide training in Forestry Camps, 
surveying and prospecting parties carried on 
by the Department of Lands and Maines. 
Much valuable work has been done in general 
forestry training and in geological surveys 
with instruction in prospecting and _ hand- 
drilling operations. A considerable number of 
these young men have been placed in em- 
ployment. 
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Provision is also made for vocational guid- 
ance and occupational training in technical 
schools or in special centres to prepare young 
people for specific occupations and _ living 
allowances for board and lodging may be paid 
where necessary, during the training period. 
A number of young people will be assisted to 
attend courses at Truro Agricultural School, 
Woodstock School or other institutions. 


In agriculture, arrangements are made for 
the placing of 50 young men, who wish to 
follow agriculture, with the best farmers in 
the Province as apprentices, with supervision 
and follow-up service by the Provincial dis- 
trict agricultural representative. In return 
for the instruction given a monthly payment 
will be made the farmer and training allow- 
ances will also be paid the apprentices. Short 
courses in agricultural subjects will be given 
throughout the Province during the late fall 
and winter months, designed to accommodate 
600 or 700 young people. 


Among the projects for women only, there 
will be schools for giving training in household 
work and other specialized forms of employ- 
ment, as well as classes in handicrafts and 
homemaking. 


In 1936 there were sixteen establishments 
engaged in the production of distilled liquor, 
five in Quebec, eight in Ontario and three in 
British Columbia. These sixteen establish- 
ments in 1986 reported a capital investment 
of $37,987,604, a payroll of 1,968 persons who 
received $2,303,698 in salaries and wages, and 
had a value of production of $20,196,185. 





About a million and a half workers associ- 
ated with the railroad industry in the United 
States are now within the scope of the retire- 
ment act for railroad employees (Lasour 
GazettE, April, 1937, page 394) according to 
an analysis of this legislation by Mr. Murray 
W. Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board. This Board has already received 
more than 61,000 applications from workers 
for old-age or disability annuities. In addi- 
tion, more than 50,000 railroad employees 
formerly carried on the pension rolls of pri- 
vate railroad employers are now receiving 
pensions paid by the Federal Government 
instead of their private pensions. Approxi- 
mately 1,450,000 individuals, including about 
4,000 employees of railway labour organiza- 
tions subject to the Railway Labor Act, have 
already been given account numbers. 

The Report of the Railroad Retirement 
Board, covering its administration for the 
period ending June 30, 1936, has recently been 
received in this department: 
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INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL LABOUR 
OFFICIALS 


Proceedings of Annual Convention—Summaries of Reports on Labour 
Legislation 


nde twenty-third Convention of the Inter- 
national Association of Governmental 

Labour Officials was held in Toronto on 
September 14 to 16. The last time the Asso- 
ciation met in Toronto was in June, 1929. 
About 100 representatives were present from 
the United States and Canada. Of the Cana- 
dian representatives, three were from British 
Columbia, two from New Brunswick, one 
from Quebec, four from the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa, two from the 
National Employment Commission, and a 
large number from the Ontario Department 
of Labour. The latter Department entertained 
the delegates at dinner at Niagara Falls on 
Wednesday evening when the speakers were 
Mr. J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour 
of Ontario, Mr. W. R. Houck, M.P.P., and 
Mr. W. M. Dickson, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Canada. 


At the closing session of the conference, it 
was decided to hold the next meeting in 
Charleston, 8.C., and the following officers 
were elected: President, W. P. Murphy, Okla- 
homa; Vice-Presidents, Martin P. Durkin, 
Illinois, Adam Bell, British Columbia, Miss 
Frieda Miller, New York, Voyta Wrabetz, 
Wisconsin, John W. Nates, South Carolina; 
Secretary Treasurer, Isador Lubin, Commis- 
sioner of Labour Statistics, Washington, D.C. 

The opening meeting was presided over by 
the president, Mr. A. L. Fletcher, Commis- 
sioner of Labour of North Carolina. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Mr. W. D. Robbins, 
Mayor of Toronto, and by Mr. J. F. Marsh, 
Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario. The 
chairmen of other sessions of the conference 
were T. E. Whitaker of the Georgia Depart- 
ment of Labour, A. W. Crawford, chairman 
of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board, Joseph 
M. Tone, Commissioner of Labour of Con- 
necticut, Tom Moore, vice-chairman of the 
National Employment Commission of Canada 
and John S. B. Davie, Commissioner of Ta- 
bour of New Hampshire. 


The objects of the Association are, in gen- 
eral, to encourage the co-operation of all 
branches of federal, state and provincial gov- 
ernments which are charged with the ad- 
ministration of laws for the protection of 
workers in industry and for improvement of 
relations between employers and employees, 
to promote the highest possible standards of 
enforcement and administrative methods and 


to provide for the exchange of information 
among members of the Association. 


The organization seeks to achieve these 
objects partly through the work of standing 
committees which report annually on the 
developments in their field during the year 
and make suggestions for improving standards. 
A summary of the reports presented by these 
committees together with some explanatory 
notes and supplementary information on Cana- 
dian conditions in some cases, is given below 
the following headings: Unemployment Com- 
pensation, Old Age Assistance, Minimum 
Wage, Women in Industry, Child Labour, 
Wage Claim Collections, Home Work and 
Civil Service. 


Following the discussion of the committee 
reports, sessions of the conference were de- 
voted to certain phases of labour law or ad- 
ministration not dealt with by committees. 
Addresses were given by Mr. W. Frank 
Persons of the U.S. Employment Service on 
the work of that service, Mr. R. G. Wagenet 
of the U.S. Social Security Board on Unem- 
ployment Compensation Commissions and by 
Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director of Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada. The Role of State Labour 
Commissioners in the Improvement of Labour 
Legislation was discussed by Mr. R. M. 
Bashore, Secretary of Labour of Pennsylvania, 
who outlined the extensive legislative program 
adopted by the Pennsylvania Legislature in 
1937. 

“Problems of Health and Safety Legisla- 
tion ” was the title of an address by Mr. Verne 
A. Zimmer, Director of the Division of Labour 
Standards of the United States Department 
if Labour. It was pointed out that if much 
of the detailed regulation necessary for the 
health and safety of workpeople was embodied 
in the statute itself, it became too cumbersome 
and rigid, that about half of the American 
states have given authority to draw up regula- 
tions to some administrative body but that 
only 12 states have comprehensive powers 
and have made rules. In the past most atten- 
tion has been given to safety, protection from 
fire, boiler inspection and so on, but increasing 
attention is being devoted to health hazards. 
Legislation of this kind has been promoted 
as a result of workmen’s compensation laws. 
The speaker touched on the problem of the 
small employer in this field, the need for in- 
spection, the frequent lack of sufficient funds 
to enforce the law adequately and the need 
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of information on the part of the state authori- 
ties. Such information the Division of Labour 
Standards and other federal services should 
be able to supply. 

Round table discussions were devoted to: 
“Apprenticeship Training” under the leader- 
ship of Mr. V. Wrabetz, of the Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission; “ Enforcement through 
Inspection” under Mr. Elmer F. Andrews, 
Commissioner of Labour of New York State; 
and “Administration of Labour Legislation in 
Canada” under Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour of British Columbia. 


Labour Legislation in British Columbia 


Mr. Bell, while making a general statement 
concerning labour legislation in Canada, spoke 
more particularly of his own province. Regu- 
lations under the minimum wage laws for 
men and women and hours of work legislation 
in British Columbia are made by the Board 
of Industrial Relations set up in 1934. 


“The Industrial Relations Board commenced 
its work on the principle of restoring to in- 
dustry the foundations in wage structures that 
had been shattered by the years of the de- 
pression. We have held consistently along that 
line. Our object being that once a foundation 
is laid, having in mind the welfare of all 
workers in any industry, and compatible with 
the ability of the industry to pay, higher wages 
or more highly skilled employees ean gener- 
ally be left to the mutual arrangement of em- 
ployer and employee. At no time have we 
attempted to fix standards of wages for all 
classes of labour in their respective and cir- 
cumscribed occupations. . . 

“Enforcement presents its problems. We 
in British Columbia have tried and are still 
trying to educate employers and employees to 
the advantages the legislation affords. In a 
number of cases we find it necessary to lay 
charges in the Courts against employers who, 
when infractions have been brought to their 
notice, have failed, or refused, to abide by the 
orders of the Board. During 1936, charges 
were laid against 181 employers for violation 
of our labour laws. In 165 cases convictions 
were registered and the penalties applied; 
while in 16 cases, the charges were dismissed 
or withdrawn. In the same year 10,245 
inspections were made by our Inspectors, de- 
tailed reports being made out on regular in- 
spection forms in every case. The sum of 
$60,172 was collected by departmental officials 
and paid over to employees who had not re- 
ceived the amounts to which they were legally 
entitled. This brings up the point of collect- 
ing money for employees, many of whom have 
knowingly worked for less than the legal 
minimum, and later have used the officials of 
the Department as collecting agents. Were it 
not for the additional penalty that is applied 
to the defaulting employer by the amount he 
is compelled to pay in the collecting process, I 
would be constrained to make fewer collections, 
for I believe we will never achieve the desired 
measure of enforcement until employees assist 
the administrative authorities to a fuller ex- 
tent by making a greater individual effort to 
take advantage of the protection and help which 
the law affords.” 
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U.S. National Labour Relations Act 


The work of the US. National Labour Re- 
lations Board and the State Labour Relations 
Boards in Wisconsin and New York was out- 
lmned by members iof those boards, Mr. 
Edwin S. Smith, of the National Labour Re- 
lations Board, formerly Commissioner of La- 
bour and Industries of Massachusetts, re- 
viewed the operations of that board which 
has to do with complaints of “unfair labour 
practices” by employers engaged in inter- 
state commerce as these practices are defined 
in the National Labour Relations Act. They 
include: (1) interfering, restraining or coercing 
employees In the exercise of their right to 
organize, bargain collectively through their 
chosen representatives and to engage in con- 
certed activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; 
(2) dominating or interfering with the for- 
mation or administration of any labour organi- 
zation or contributing financial or other 
support to it; (3) discriminating in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any condi- 
tion of employment in order to encourage or 
discourage membership in any labour organi- 
zation but an employer is not prohibited from 
making an agreement with a trade union re- 
quiring his employees to be members of the 
trade union; (4) discharging or otherwise 
discriminating against employees for making 
a complaint or giving evidence under the Act 
and (5) refusing to bargain collectively with 
the representative chosen by the majority of 
his employees in a unit appropriate for such 
purposes in respect: of wages, hours and other 
conditions of employment. 

While the National Board, Mr. Smith 
stated, has no specific powers in the matter 
of mediation in disputes of the kind that fall 
within the Act, yet from October, 1935, when 
it began its work until August 1, 1937, it has 
been successful in settling by mediation over 
half the cases. A large number of complaints 
are found to be unsubstantial and are so re- 
ported. Again, a great many cases do not 
reach the National Board but are dealt with 
by the regional officers. Complaints are thus 
carefully sifted before the formal complaint 
is entered and the charge becomes one of 
violation of a federal statute. Accordingly, 
only a comparatively small number of eases 
come before the National Board for formal 
hearing. Of the first 5,000 cases, only 200 
came before the Board for formal decision. 

Of the 3,824 cases which have been acted on 
by the Board, 2,231, involving 427,424 workers 
were reported by Mr. Smith as closed by 
agreement between the two parties; 542 cases, 
involving 73,078 workers were dismissed by 
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the Board or regional directors before any 
formal action was taken. The petitioners with- 
drew 877 cases affecting 147,130 workers. Only 
174 cases, involving 46,099 workers, had to be 
closed in some other way either by ordering 
compliance with the Board’s decision, or by 
certifying or refusing to certify appropriate 
bargaining units, or by transferring them to 
other agencies such as the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labour and State Labour 
Relations Boards or by issuing “cease and 
desist orders.” If an employer refuses to com- 
ply with an order of the Board, the latter may 
petition the court for the enforcement of the 
order. Of 18 such cases decided by the circuit 
courts of appeals, only one was not sustained. 
The number of strike cases was 826, involving 
170,516 workers, of which 610 were settled and 
117,542 workers reinstated after strikes or lock- 
outs. Continuing, Mr. Smith observed :— 


“ Among other things, the Act was designed to 
give the majority of ‘employees in an appropri- 
ate ‘bargaining unit the exclusive right to repre- 
sent all employees in that unit. . . . The Act 
provided for a_ peaceful determination of 
such controversies, which might otherwise 
result in strikes, by empowering the National 
Labour Relations Board to hold an election, or 
by other appropriate means, to determine which 
group should be certified as the proper and ex- 
clusive bargaining agency of the employees under 
the democratic doctrine of majority rule.” 
Elections have been held in 492 cases with 
200,962 valid votes cast. Experience with this 
part of the Act led the speaker to conclude 
that— 

“The more that labour unions are forced to 
obtain the good-will and allegiance of employees 
before they conclude agreements with employ- 
ers, the sounder is the prospect for the union in 
the future. Unions which are the fruit of an 
unwilling or half-hearted membership can never 
attain the solidarity or permanence of those 
which advance step by step in harmony with the 
enthusiasm and the ideas of an educated and 
faithful membership. To the extent that the 
Wagner Act has resulted in an increased democ- 
ratization of unions, the rank and file of labour 
owe it a debt of gratitude.” 

Reverend F. J. Haas, of the Wisconsin Board 
of Labour Relations, and Mr. Paul M. Herzog, 
of the New York State Board, spoke of the 
operations under the Labour Relations Acts of 
these states which are similar to the federal 
statute in the main but apply only to employers 
engaged in commerce within the state. The 
Wisconsin Act expressly empowers the Board 
to appoint conciliators to deal with disputes 
arising from “ unfair labour practices.” In New 
York the State Labour Relations Board has no 
such functions and the State Mediation Board 
operates quite independently. 


Discrimination against Older Workers in 
Massachusetts 


An address by Mr. Roswell F. Phelps, Direc- 
tor of Statistics of the Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Labour and Industries, dealt with 
“Discrimination Against Older Workers in 
Massachusetts,”* where a statute was passed 
in 1937 declaring it against public policy to 
dismiss from employment any person between 
the ages of 45 and 65, or to refuse to employ 
him, because of his age. Any provision in any 
contract or agreement made after October 1, 
1937, which prevents or tends to prevent the 
employment of any person of these ages is 
declared null and void. The Department of 
Labour and Industries is charged with the duty 
of inquiring into any complaint of discrimina- 
tion on this ground and if it is substantiated 
the name of the employer may be published. 

The Massachusetts statute, the only one of 
its kind in the United States, was enacted after 
public hearings. The greater part of the testi- 
mony presented “consisted of depressing repe- 
titions of complaints that workers over 45 
years old were refused employment without an 
opportunity to demonstrate efficiency. Dis- 
crimination appeared to be greatest when work 
is seasonal or temporary.” A questionnaire 
from the Department of Labour and Industry 
to employers of 10 or more persons brought 
more definite information :— 

Further confirmation of this evidence of need- 
less discrimination in manufacturing establish- 
ments is found in the fact that 230 factories had 
no male employees 45 years old or over, 137 had 
less than 10 per cent, and 434 had 10 per cent 
and less than 20 per cent; thus 27-6 per cent 
failed to reach a quota 11 per cent less than 
that needed to give employment to healthy men 
seeking work when 45 to 64 years old [31 per 
cent], and 16 per cent less than the employable 
men in the general population who are 45 years 
old or over. 

The inconsistent treatment of older men in 
industry groups other than manufacturing indi- 
cates a general need for the arousing of public 
opinion for the enforcement of more considerate 
policies in dealing with the employment needs 
of older workers. 

Answers to questions about policies in dealing 
with older workers indicate that the discrimina- 
tion which undoubtedly exists is the product of 
the depression conditions and of unregulated 
efforts to obtain a working force which will pro- 
mote profits, rather than of a callous indifference 
to the welfare of the older workers. . . 
The custom of transferring older workers to 
lighter tasks was more general than the cibae 
of definite ages of hiring and separation. . 





*For fuller information, see article by Lucile 
Eaves in the U.S. Monthly Labour Review, June, 
1937. 
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Reports of Committees 


Unemployment Compensation 


The progress report of the Committee on 
Unemployment Compensation Laws was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Glenn A. Bowers, of the New 
York State Department of Labour. During 
the year, the validity of the Federal and 
State legislation on unemployment compen- 
sation was cleared of all coubt by judgments 
of the United States Supreme Court. The fol- 
lowing extracts are taken from this report: 


The year which has elapsed since the last 
meeting of this association has witnessed the 
rounding out of State legislative programs for 
unemployment compensation; the setting up 
of State and territorial administrative agencies; 
and the clarification of State and Federal re- 
latioushi pe: aaic-aove 

Forty-eight States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska and Hawaii have enacted unem- 
ployment compensation laws (Wisconsin in 
1932; New York, Washington, New Hampshire, 
California, and Massachusetts in 1935; thirty 
States in 1936; and fifteen States in 1937). 


As of June, 1937, there were approximately 
865,000 employers responsible for payment of 
contributions under these laws. The number 
of employees covered was. approximately 
25,000,000. 

Twenty-nine of the fifty-one laws embrace 
employers of eight or more; one (Connecti- 
cut) five or more; nine (Kentucky, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Mexico, 
New York, Oregon, Rhode Island, Utah) four 
or more; two (Arizona and Ohio) three or 
more; and ten (Arkansas, District of Colum- 
bia, Delaware, Hawaii, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, Pennsylvania, Wyoming) one or more 
employees. 

In general, these laws exempt employees in 
domestic service, agricultural employment, 
government, employment, religious, charitable, 
educational, and scientific employment in non- 
profit organizations. . . 

Approximately $400,000,000 is in the Federal 
Treasury in the Unemployment Trust Fund 
credited to the respective states. The rate of 
employer contributions in 1937 was 1.8 per 
cent of the defined payroll in all States but five 
(Massachusetts, New York, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, Wisconsin, and District of Colum- 
bia), in which jurisdictions the rate is two per 
cent of the payroll. These rates in most  in- 
stances will be stepped up in 1938 to 2.7 per 
cent and 3 per cent of the payroll respectively. 

In 1937, there are eight States (Alabama, 
California, Indiana, _ Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island) which provide for contributions by 
employees. These range from .5 per cent to 
1.5 per cent of wages received. In 1938, 
Indiana drops from this list, and New Jersey 
is added to it. 

Unemployment benefits in most States 
amount to 50 per cent of the value of weekly 
wages. The minimum benefit is ordinarily $5 
and the maximum is $15. The waiting period 
is normally three weeks of unemployment with 
variations among the States. The duration of 
benefits ranges from twelve to twenty-six weeks. 
In twenty-eight States, the duration is sixteen 
weeks. 


The only state paying benefits is Wisconsin 
which began payments in July 1936. Benefits 
in other states become payable as follows: 
twenty-two States, January, 1938; two States; 
April, 1938 (Indiana and Mississippi); two 
States, July, 1938 (Iowa and South Carolina) ; 
one state, September, 1938 (Idaho); two States, 
December, 1938 (New Mexico and Oklahoma) ; 
sixteen States, January, 1939; four States, July, 
1939 (Georgia, Illinois, Florida, Montana). 


In forty-four jurisdictions, the unemployment 
compensation fund is completely pooled. In 
Vermont, the employer may elect a pooled fund 
or a company reserve fund. In four States 
(Indiana, Kentucky, Oregon, South Dakota) 
there is employer reserve fund with partial 
pooling. The Nebraska and Wisconsin laws 
provide for employer reserve funds; however, 
in these two States there is a small pooled 
fund for interest earnings, unused balances, 
and money from other miscellaneous sources. 


In all but two jurisdictions (Alabama and 
District of Columbia) the administration of 
the State Employment Service has been com- 
bined with that of the unemployment compen- 
sation agencies. This means that employment 
service is administered with unemployment com- 
pensation as integrated functions under a 
single administrative authority, either a com- 
mission or an individual administrator. 


In the absence of Federal provision for uni- 
fied administration of unemployment compen- 
sation and employment service, such common 
action has been attained through an agreement 
between the Secretary of Labor and the Chair- 
man of the Social Security Board. Under this 
agreement, concluded March 30, 1937, a joint 
committee of the United States Employment 
Service and the Bureau of Unemployment 
Compensation of the Social Security Board 
determines State and Federal administration 
requirements and passes upon budgets for em- 
ployment services. The Social Security Board 
has recognized that the supplementary costs 
of employment service above those provided 
for under the Wagner-Peyser Act and corre- 
sponding State laws, must be borne by the 
Board. The Social Security Board through 
the Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, 
and the Department of Labor through the 
United States Employment Service, act as if 
they were a single agency with respect to all 
matters affecting a State employment service. 


An informal association of administrators 
of State unemployment. compensation agencies 
has met six or eight times to date. There has 
been developed a plan which will be acted upon 
at the October meeting of this interstate con- 
ference, providing for a duly’ constituted 
organization under the name “Interstate Con- 
ferences of Employment and Unemployment 
Compensation Agencies.” 


A number of troublesome problems have yet 
to be solved. Among these are the handling of 
coverage for migratory workers, the proper 
jurisdiction for interstate workers the determina- 
tion of seasonal industries, and the status of 
part-time employment. The ability of the 
States, large and small, to pay benefits 
promptly and accurately has yet to be demon: 
strated. 
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Old Age Assistance 


The report of the Committee on Old Age 
Assistance Laws, which was read by the Chair- 
man, Mr. H. R. McLogan of the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin, recommended that 
the pensionable age should be 65 years, that 
persons who have lived in the United States for 
25 years or more should be eligible, that the 
limit placed on an applicant’s real property 
should be $5,000 and on his personal property 
$500 in addition to household goods valued at 
not more than $500. Under the federal Social 
Security Act, no financial assistance is to be 
given after January 1, 1940, by the Federal 
Government to any state scheme for old age 
assistance under which the pensionable age is 
higher than 65 years. On the other points 
there is wide variation in the state laws. It 
was suggested, further, that a grant for funeral 
expenses should be allowed, that instead of 
requiring an applicant to transfer his real 
property to the state authorities, the law should 
provide for filing with the registrar of deeds a 
certificate showing the amount of aid given 
which then becomes a lien on his real estate. 
It was also suggested that the state adminis- 
trative authority should be able to give finan- 
cial assistance to counties unable to give the 
same standard of assistance as that given in 
richer counties. 


Minimum Wages in United States 


The report of the Committee on Minimum 
Wage Laws was submitted by the chairman, 
Miss Frieda S. Miller, New York State De- 
partment of Labour, while a special report on 
the Canadian situation was given by Mrs. Rex 
Eaton of the British Columbia Board of In- 
dustrial Relations. 


Since the United States Supreme Court de- 
clared valid the Minimum Wage Act of the 
State of Washington in March, 1937, after 
having declared unconstitutional the New 
York State minimum wage law in 1936, the 
committee’s report naturally dealt with the 
constitutional aspect of this legislation and 
with the effect of the recent judgment on 
existing Jaws. When the judgment was 
rendered, there were minimum wage laws on 
the statute books of the District of Columbia 
and of eighteen states: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, 
Wisconsin. Since the judgment, Arizona, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, and Pennsylvania have 
passed minimum wage laws and minimum 
wage boards of nearly all states have shown 
greater activity in making and _ enforcing 
orders. 


The report states :— 


the adequate enforcement of a minimum wage 
law calls for the provision of research facilities 
that will make constantly available to the ad- 
ministrator current, adequate information on 
wages and working conditions concerning indus- 
tries covered or to be covered by wage order as 
well as cost of living data where the latter are 
to be considered as one of the bases for wage 
determination. Unless there be a separate re- 
search personnel, the necessary work in prepara- 
tion for new boards, the necessary appraisal of 
changing conditions in industries already covered 
by wage orders, but subject to revision, will be 
only the haphazard, “extra” activity of the 
enforcement staff. It is futile to expect that 
those whose immediate job is law enforcement 
can ever swing free enough of the exactions of 
inspection work to undertake planned and sys- 
tematic research. The research staff should be 
recruited from among trained and experienced 
research people who have shown their fitness 
for this kind of work. 


Suitably trained personnel for actual enforce- 
ment is also a problem. It is to be taken for 
granted that every new wage order presents first 
of all an educational undertaking. The purpose 
to be accomplished, the suitability of the ad- 
ministrative regulations for achieving it, main- 
taining necessary records, all these “and other 
details must be explained and their reasonable- 
ness proved to the bulk of employers subject 
thereto. Ordinarily, agreement can be expected 
to follow a full, intelligent, reasonable presenta- 
tion of the situation and this, with occasional 
follow-up to see that things go smoothly, is all 
that is needed in many establishments. But 
those plants where it by no means completes the 
job are never lacking. In every industry there 
will be employers who deliberately evade the 
provisions of a wage order. To deal with such 
situations it is necessary that an effective en- 
forcement staff have its quota of trained ac- 
countants who can analyze the financial records 
of an establishment to find the facts. 


If a wage order is to accomplish its purpose ; 
if it is really to assure a reasonable minimum 
to women and minors employed at any industry, 
the rate set by the wage board must be made to 
“stick” for everyone. It must not be emascu- 
lated by defining as learners large numbers of 
workers who can then be employed at a lower 
rate. Nor must earnings be cut into by long 
stretches of involuntary waiting time, by fines, 
by excessive charges of one sort or another. 

he administrative regulations, drafted 
to deal with these various practices therefore 
become the vital defences of the standard set. 
They should be given most careful consideration 
by the wage board in the light of existing prac- 
tices and of possible developments in the in- 
dustry. 

There is finally, and most important, the mat- 

ter of cost of enforcement. Inspection and 
checking of payrolls must necessarily be a time- 
taking and therefore an expensive matter. 
What possibilities are there, or what can be 
devised, to lessen the cost of this enforcement? 
As enforcement gets under way in a larger num- 
ber of states, any shortcuts or savings ‘that are 
devised should be carefully appraised. and made 
known to all. It would be interesting to know, 
for example, why California, which long since 
transferred to the canning industry the ‘cost of 
a special annual payroll check for that indus- 
try, has not extended the practice. 
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For the administration of state or provincial 
laws still another problem related to coverage 
is raised by the interstate, competitive aspect 
of many of the manufacturing industries to 
which the act should be applied. It would seem 
the part of wisdom where one is setting out to 
apply a new law, to initiate its application in 
the least controversial fields. By so doing cer- 
tain extraneous objections can be kept from 
arising and the enforcement of the order will not 
be so complicated as would otherwise be the 
ease. Experience with problems inherent in such 
enforcement, the development of proper tech- 
niques, etc., can then proceed more smoothly. 
However, if state laws are to be our tools for 
setting decent minima in industries paying sub- 
standard wages, those industries which are in- 
terstate in character cannot be allowed indefi- 
nitely to remain substandard. In putting this 
decision into effect the administrator of a mini- 
mum wage law will do well to recall the many 
factors other than wage differentials which go 
imto determining the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of industry location in a given spot. Access 
to markets, skill and experience of labour sup- 
ply, access to raw material, absolescence of 
plant and many other factors have been repeat- 
edly shown as among these. 

But, since the claim of competitive disadvan- 
tage arising out of the fixing of legal minimum 
wages will be made wherever possible, regardless 
of whether or not in a given situation it is 
important, it would be well to do whatever is 
possible to counteract its influence when plan- 
ning coverage. One possibility would be that 
contiguous and competing states try so far as 
possible to study and to cover interstate manu- 
facturing industries at the same time. If this 
is done, the arrangements should be through in- 
formal, administrative conferences. For any 
formal, rigid machinery set up between the 
states ‘might easily become a fifth wheel, im- 
peding and slowing down the progress of agencies 
that had much better remain strictly state 
agencies unless they can become truly national 
in character. 


Minimum Wages in Canada 


For Canada, Mrs. Eaton gave a comprehen- 
sive statement of the provincial minimum wage 
laws, making reference also to the Dominion 
Government’s Fair Wage Policy in connection 
with contracts for Government supplies and 
the Fair Wages and Eight-Hour Day Act ap- 
plying to public works. An Act similar to the 
latter was passed in Ontario in 1936. Mani- 
toba has also a Fair Wage Act and other pro- 
vincial governments follow the policy of 
requiring “fair wages” on government works. 

Legislation providing for minimum wages 
for women was enacted between 1918 and 1930 
in all the Canadian provinces but Prince Ed- 
ward Island. The New Brunswick Act is not 
yet in force. In 1925 British Columbia en- 
acted the first minimum wage law for men. 
At the present time all the provinces but 
Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island have 
a& minimum wage law applying to men. In 
Alberta and British Columbia separate statutes 
relate to the two sexes. In the other prov- 
inces, one Act applies to both male and female 


workers. No orders have as yet been issued in 
New Brunswick under the statute of 1936 or 
in Ontario or Quebec under the statutes of 
1937. 

Reference was also made to the Industrial 
Standards Acts of Alberta, Nova Scotia, On- 
tario and Saskatchewan under which minimum 
wages and maximum hours of labour arrived 
at by agreement between representatives of 
employers and employed may be made legally 
binding on the whole industry in the district 
concerned. The Nova Scotia Act applies only 
to the building trades in Halifax and Yar- 
mouth. The Workmen’s Wages Act, 1937, of 
Quebec which replaces the Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934, enables agree- 
ments as to wages, hours and apprenticeship 
between one or more employers and one or 
more trade unions or groups of employees to 
be made obligatory on the whole industry in 
the district covered by the agreement. 

Under the Acts applying to women, orders 
were issued in Alberta, British Columbia, 
Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan relating to women employed in 
factories, laundries, shops, including beauty 
parlours, and in hotels and_ restaurants. 
Women working in offices are protected by 
orders in all these provinces except Quebec 
and Saskatchewan and those in places of 
amusement in all except Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. In Manitoba and other western prov- 
inces, the Minimum Wage Board has had 


power to limit hours and this has been done in 


all the orders issued except where unnecessary 
owing to other regulation. With the extension 
of the Saskatchewan Act to male workers, the 
maximum number of hours allowed to women 
in shops has been extended from 49 or 51 
according to the size of the city to 56 in a 
week. The Saskatchewan orders apply only 
to cities and within a five-mile radius thereof. 

In British Columbia, where a minimum wage 
law for men has been in effect for some years, 
orders have been made governing the follow- 
ing industries: logging, saw and shingle mills, 
box manufacturing, wood-working, carpentry, 
construction, baking, fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, shipbuilding, transportation other than 
by rail, water or air, and for bus drivers, taxicab 
drivers, retail and wholesale stores, stationary 
engineers, barbers, elevator operators and 
janitors. 


Women in Industry 


Miss Mary Anderson, Director of the United 
States Women’s Bureau and chairman of the 
Committee on Women in Industry, reported 
on the laws enacted during the past year in 
this field. 

Included in the legislation limiting hours of 
work which was enacted in various states was 
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an 8-hour law for women in certain industries 
in Connecticut, Illinois, Nevada, New York, 
Ohio, Oregon and Pennsylvania. The new 
Connecticut law applies an 8-hour day and 48- 
hour week to shops. Illinois places the same 
limits on practically all female employment. 
Nevada extended the scope of its 8-hour day 
to all private employment and reduced the 
56-hour-week limit to 48. New York included 
in its 48-hour-week law hotels and restaurants 
in smaller cities, elevator operators, street rail- 
way employees and workers in canneries. It 
also passed a 48-hour law for telegraph and 
other messengers. Ohio reduced its daily and 
weekly hours from 9 and 50 to 8 and 45 in 
factories and 8 and 48 in non-manufacturing 
industries. In Oregon practically all female 
workers have now a basic 44-hour week instead 
of 48 and in Pennsylvania the reduction was 
from 10 a day and 54 a week to 8 a day and 
44 in a week of 54 days. 

North Carolina adopted a 9-hour day and 44- 
hour week for all female employment instead 
of an 11-hour day and 55-hour week that had 
previously been the legal maximum in in- 
dustrial establishments and 10 hours a day 
and 55 a week in mercantile establishments. 
Vermont replaced its 104-hour day and 56- 
hour week in factories and certain other estab- 
lishments with a maximum of 9 hours a day 
and 50 hours a week. In New Hampshire the 
reduction in hours for women made by the 
Legislature was from 104 hours daily and 54 
weekly to 10 hours daily and 48 hours weekly. 

For the first time domestic servants have 
been protected by state legislation in the 
matter of hours of work. The State of Wash- 
ington passed an Act limiting weekly hours 
of all household or domestic workers, male 
or female, to 60 hours a week. 

In Canada new legislation affecting women 
was enacted in Ontario and New Brunswick 
in 1937. The Ontario Minimum Wage Act, 
1937, which applies to both sexes, gives 
workers greater protection against overtime 
by stipulating that no weekly rate for over- 
time may be less than one-fortieth of the 
minimum weekly wage. The New Brunswick 
Factories Act, 1937, which is to come into 
effect on proclamation, will reduce the maxi- 
mum weekly hours of employment for girls 
and women and boys under 18 from 60 to 50 
a week, the daily limit remaining at 10 hours. 
In emergencies on not more than 36 days in 
the year with the permission of the factory 
inspector longer hours may be worked. Under 
the old Act the maximum in such cases was 81 
hours a week. Under the new, the maximum 
is 68. This statute also lengthens the period 
at night during which women will be pro- 
hibited from working in factories. Such night 
work will be forbidden between 9 p.m. and 7 
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a.m. instead of between 10.30 p.m. and 6 a.m. 
as under the old statute. 

At the present time the law limits women 
and girls in factories in New Brunswick and 
Ontario to a 10-hour day and 60-hour week, 
and in Quebec to a 10-hour day and 55-hour 
week. In Alberta and British Columbia, fe- 
male factory workers have an 8-hour day and 
48-hour week and in Saskatchewan the Factory 
Act provides a 48-hour week for girls and 
women. In Manitoba, under minimum wage 
orders there is a 48-hour week for female 
workers in factories. There is no statutory 
limitation on hours of work for women in fac- 
tories in Nova Scotia, except that night work 
is prohibited between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m. 


Child Labour 


The report of the Committee on Child 
Labour, of which Miss McConnell of the 
Children’s Bureau of the United States De- 
partment of Labour, is chairman, pointed 
out that the convention of the International 
Labour Conference on minimum age for em- 
ployment had been revised to raise the age 
from 14 to 15 years. Progress in state legis- 
lation was noted thus: 

Two of the important textile manufacturing 
states in the United States, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, have set a basic 16-year mini- 
mum age for the employment of minors, bring- 
ing up to ten the number of states with a 16- 
year minimum age standard, at least for work 
in factories or for all work during school hours. 
Included in these ten states are several highly 
industrialized states which formerly had a 
large number of employed minors under 16... 
In addition to these ten States, Massachusetts 
has set temporarily. ..a minimum age of 16 
in textile factories. The only other advance 
in general minimum-age legislation in 1937 was 
in Vermont, where although the minimum age 
standard was not raised, the 14-year standard 
was extended to cover work in any gainful 
occupation during school hours, instead of 
applying only to factory and related employ- 
ments. 

In Pennsylvania and South Carolina the com- 
pulsory school attendance requirements were 
raised to accord with recent changes in the mini- 
mum age for employment; South Carolina rais- 
ing the upper age for school attendance of unem- 
ployed children from 14 to 16 and Pennsylvania 
from 16 to 17 in 1938-39, and 18 thereafter. 
The Pennsylvania law accords with the standard 
set up by the International Association of Gov- 
ernmental Labor Officials, requiring the minor 
to attend school for a two-year period after the 
minimum age for employment is reached, unless 
he is legally employed. . . 

Some advance was made in protection of 
children from hazardous occupations. In North 
Carolina specific authority was given the Labor 
Commissioner to prohibit hazardous occupations 
under 18 and a number of hazardous occupations 
were added to the prohibited list already in the 
law. In other words, when the 16-year mini- - 
mum age was enacted the protection from 
hazardous occupations was also stepped up two 
years so that boys and girls 16 and 17 years 
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of age now have the same protection as those 
14 and 15 had before the new law was enacted. 
Connecticut. likewise raised the minimum age 
for work in_ specified hazardous occupations 
from 16 to 18. The minimum age for work of 
boys in coal mines was raised in Indiana from 
16 to 18. The Massachusettes legislature last 
year authorized a committee to study the 
problem of hazardous occupations for minors 
and it is significant that the committee’s report 
to the State legislature recommended a bill 
raising the age minimum from 16 to 18 in many 
hazardous occupations. The bill, unfortunately, 
failed to pass. 

In Canada, the only legislation in 1937 
affecting the employment of children was the 
enactment of a new factory law in New 
Brunswick which is to come into effect on 
proclamation. Since 1920 there has been no 
statutory minimum age for employment in 
New Brunswick but the new Act will prohibit 
work in factories under 15 years of age, thus 
bringing New Brunswick into line with Mani- 
toba, Alberta, British Columbia and with 
Saskatchewan for girls in the minimum age 
for factory employment. In Ontario and the 
cities of Nova Scotia, employment under 16 
is forbidden in school hours without a permit 
and in. Quebec children under 16 who are 
unable to read and write may not be employed. 

The standards for legislation on child la- 
bour recommended by the I.A.G.L.O. at 
previous meetings include a uniform minimum 
age of 16 years for employment in any occu- 
pation during school hours and in factories at 
any time and a 14-year minimum for non- 
factory work outside school hours; an 8-hour 
day and 40-hour week for juveniles under 
18; prohibition of night work for at least 
a 13-hour period for those under 16 and 
for at least an 8-hour period for those 
between 16 and 18; employment certificates 
for those under 18; and adequate protection 
of children under 18 from dangerous work or 
work involving health hazards. As regards 
children in street trades, the standards re- 
quire a minimum age of 14 for boys and 18 for 
girls selling newspapers or magazines but 
boys 12 and over may have paper routes in 
residential districts. 


Wage Claim Collections 


The 1936 meeting of the I.A.G.L.O. ap- 
proved a model bill providing for the semi- 
monthly payment of wages and for machinery 
for the collection by the Government of wages 
due workmen unable to take action in the 
courts. The amount of wages that may be 
collected under the bill is limited to $200. 
The bill was based on existing legislation in 
different states, among which are California, 
- Michigan, Nevada, New Jersey, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wisconsin. Several other states 
have laws requiring the regular payment of 
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wages but not providing for the collection of 
unpaid wages for needy workers. 


Mr. E. I. McKinley, Commissioner of Labour 
for Arkansas, reported for the Committee on 
Wage Claim Collections that in 1937 the model 
bill was adopted in part at least by Illinois, 
New Mexico, and Arkansas, and introduced in 
Connecticut, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
Ohio, West Virginia, and Wyoming. It failed 
to pass in these states but aroused discussion 
that was considered to augur well for its enact- 
ment in the future. 

The bill provides for the semi-monthly pay- 
ment of wages in cash or by cheque and in this 
particular is similar to the laws in many 
American states. In several of the Canadian 
provinces miners’ wages are required to be 
paid at least semi-monthly and under the 
Dominion Railway Act and the Railway Acts 
of Nova Scotia and Quebec a similar require- 
ment is laid down. Minimum Wage Orders 
in Manitoba require the payment of wages 
weekly. Only in British Columbia is there a 
special statute giving protection to all classes 
of workers in certain industries. The British 
Columbia Semi-monthly Payment of Wages 
Act applies to municipal employees, and in 
lumbering, mining, foundries, machine shops, 
shipbuilding, pulp and paper mills, and in 
fishing. 

Of outstanding importance in the bill is the 
stipulation that any employee, while retaining 
his right to bring an action to collect wages, 
may assign his claim to the chief officer of the 
Department of Labour who is given authority 
to enter suit on his behalf without cost to the 


claimant or to the department. In Canada 
there is no legislation of this sort. The need 
‘for it was emphasized by Mr. Adam Bell, 


Deputy Minister of Labour of British Colum- 
bia, in a paper on the Administration of La- 
bour Legislation in Canada. 


Minimum Wage Boards in Canada have fre- 
quently assumed the responsibility of collect- 
ing wages due under the Minimum Wage Acts 
but they have had not statutory authority to 
bring an action for this purpose. Where an 
employer is prosecuted for violation of the 
legal wage scale, the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Ontario, Alberta, Nova Scotia, and Sas- 
katchewan and all the minimum wage laws, 
except the Fair Wage Act, 1937, of Quebec, 
provide that in convicting the accused the 
magistrate shall order wages to be paid. 


The only means open to a workman whose 
wages have been unpaid, and whose wages are 
not governed by the above statutes or by the 
Workmen’s Wages Act of Quebec, is that pro- 
vided by the Master and Servants Acts which 
have been for many years on the statute books 
of most of the provinces. These Acts provide 
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that a workman claiming wages may lay a 
complaint before a justice of the peace and if 
the latter is satisfied that the complaint is well 
founded, he may order the employer to pay the 
wages and costs. The maximum amount of 
wages that may be collected in this way ranges 
from $50 in British Columbia to $200 in Mani- 
toba. In Alberta, not more than two months’ 
wages may be claimed. There are Mechanics’ 
Liens Acts in force in all the provinces but 
these do not serve the same purpose. 


Home Work 


The committee on home work reported 
through its chairman, Mr. Morgan R. Mooney 
of the Connecticut Department of Labour. A 
model bill for the control of home work which 
was drafted for a committee appointed by the 
United States Secretary of Labour was endorsed 
by the I.A.G.L.O. last year. The bill would 
prohibit the manufacture in a home of certain 
articles, including articles of food or drink, 
clothing for children up to 10 years of age, 
toys and dolls, tobacco, drugs and poisons, 
bandages and sanitary goods, and articles the 
making of which exposes the worker to sub- 
stances considered to be dangerous to the 
health and safety of the workers. The head of 
a state labour department may investigate, 
and on the request of 50 or more persons he 
must investigate, any industry employing 
home-workers to determine whether the wages 
and conditions of employment are injurious or 
whether they menace existing labour standards 
in factories. After such inquiry and after 
public hearings he may make an order pro- 
hibiting home work in that industry. 

All employers and home-workers would be 
required by the bill to have permits or cer- 
tificates, an employer’s first permit to cost 
$200 and its annual renewal $50. Home work 
may be carried on only by workers who have 
certificates. The latter are issued only to those 
who are over a specified age, free from infec- 
tious disease, resident in the home and work- 
ing the same hours as persons at similar work 
in a factory. Every employer is required to 
pay a quarterly tax of $2.50 for each home- 
worker to whom he delivers materials. 

During 1937, a bill based on the above was 
enacted in Illinois, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Texas. Rhode Island put a new 
statute in operation, while Connecticut, New 
York and Wisconsin already had laws requir- 
ing home work to be conducted in accordance 
with labour laws concerning child labour, 
minimum wages and hours of labour, and in 
New York with the workmen’s compensation 
law, 

The only provinces in Canada which im- 
pose labour conditions in home-work are 
Ontario and British Columbia. In 1936 both 
these provinces amended the factory law to 
require employers and home-workers to have 
permits issued by the factory inspector on 
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written application in prescribed form. An 
employer is given a permit only if the inspec- 
tor is satisfied that he is likely to comply 
with the provisions concerning home-work 
and, in Ontario, with the minimum wage law 
and, in British Columbia, with the minimum 
wage and hours of work laws. Provisions for 
safeguarding public health against articles 
made in unsanitary homes which have been 
for some years in the factory laws of Alberta, 
Manitoba and Ontario were added also to the 
British Columbia statute. 

The Report of the British Columbia De- 
partment of Labour for 1936 states that in- 
quirtes made after the enactment of the 
home-work law revealed that ‘“ home-work 
of considerable magnitude was being per- 


formed almost exclusively by Japanese 
women.” On this subject the Department 
reported : 


“Owing to the irregularity of the work, it 
was impossible to obtain information regarding 
hours worked from the home-workers visited, 
as it was stated that household duties were 
included in the day’s work. We were, however, 
successful in a number of instances, where a 
time record was kept and the piece-work rate 
set, in establishing the fact home-workers were 
being paid as low as 27 cents for an eight- 
hour working-day. One of the outstanding facts 
brought out during the investigation was that 
the small remuneration received by home-work- 
ers was not the only source of income, as in 
most instances the husbands were employed in 
some line of industry. 

“Our survey has proven there is no justifi- 
cation for such a large volume of work being 
performed in homes, and we have, without ex- 
ception, refused to grant Japanese applicants 
elther an employer‘s or home-worker’s permit 
authorizing work to be given out or performed 
in the home, as we are of the opinion this 
should be carried out in factories where it can 
be regulated in accordance with the statutory 
requirements relating to the industry. This 
policy has resulted in home-work being dis- 
continued, and contractors that previously had 
the work performed in homes have requested 
us to inspect several proposed factory premises 
previous to leases being taken and power-driven 
machinery installed.” 


Civil Service 


Mr. E. B. Patton, of the New York State 
Department of Labor, reported for the Com- 
mittee on Civil Service of which he is chair- 
man. This committee was appointed in 1985 
to “investigate the efforts which are being 
made by various organizations looking toward 
the inauguration of civil service in the 
different labour departments of the States.” 
It was reported that in 1937 five states, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Maine, Connecticut and 
Michigan adopted civil service laws bringing 
the total to fifteen. The other ten states are 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, New Jersey, Ohio, California, Mary- 
land and Kentucky. In fourteen other states 
Bills were introduced in the legislature but 
failed to pass. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LABOUR ACTS 


™ ELOW are summarized regulations re- 

cently made under the authority of 
various provincial statutes. These regula- 
tions affect workpeople either directly or in- 
directly, and include orders relating to mini- 
mum wages, apprenticeship, hours of work, 
health of factory employees and licensing of 
operating engineers. General regulations gov- 
erning the operation of the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario have also been made. 


' Alberta Licensing of Trades and Businesses 


Act 


An order-in-council under the Alberta 
Licensing of Trades and Businesses Act, 1936, 
designates flour milling, feed milling, and 
meat packing as businesses to which the Act 
is to apply. After September 30, 1937, only 
persons holding licences from the Minister of 
Trade and Industry may carry on_ these 
‘businesses in the premises to which licences 
apply. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Two orders of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations were approved by orders in council on 
October 26. The first order exempts, as from 
October 15, certain establishments from Order 
No. 1 fixing minimum wages for all male em- 
ployees in the province with certain ex- 
ceptions. Order No. 1 was noted in The 
LABoUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1100. 
Those exempted are persons employed in saw 
mills, box factories, wood-working plants and 
in the manufacture of logging and railway ties 
when these establishments are situated in rural 
districts more than ten miles from any city 
or in towns and villages of less than five hun- 
dred inhabitants. All persons employed in 
fighting forest fires are also declared exempt 
from Order No. 1. 

The second order made on October 26 and 
effective from October 15, fixes a minimum 
wage for persons employed in the establish- 
ments specified above as exempt from Order 
No. 1 at twenty-eight cents an hour for a 
person who had had experience in a similar 
employment for twelve months in the aggre- 
gate and at twenty-five cents an hour for any 
other person in such establishments. The 
number of persons paid at the rate of twenty- 
five cents may not exceed 40 per cent of the 
average number of all the persons employed 
in any calendar month in the particular estab- 
‘lishment. 

Any person who is not employed for more 
than four consecutive hours must be paid at 
Jeast thirty cents an hour and no person may 


be paid for less than four hours. The order 
does not relate to any overtime to which the 
Hours of Work Act relates and no payment 
for overtime may be taken into account in 
computing the minimum wage payable to any 
employee. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship Act 


By order in council of October 25, three new 
trades have been added to the list of trades to 
which the Apprenticeship Act applies. These 
comprise the trades of pattern-maker, boiler- 
maker and of persons employed in automobile 
maintenance, including painting and finishing, 
trimming, including fabric tops, upholstering 
and interior furnishings on automobiles, and 
radiator work. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has made two orders under the 
Hours of Work Act continuing in force until 
September 30, 1938, special exemption for per- 
sons employed in shops and drug stores. The 


_ regulations first became effective in 1984 and 


have been re-issued annually since that year. 

They exempt from the statutory limit of 
eight hours a day persons employed in whole- 
sale and retail stores in any part of the prov- 
ince except Vancouver, Victoria, Burnaby, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich and permit 
them to work three additional hours on Satur- 
days and on the day preceding a statutory 
holiday when the holiday occurs on a Satur- 
day. There is no exemption from the statutory 
48-hour week in such cases. 

Persons employed in drug stores as ap- 
prentices, certified clerks or licenciates in 
pharmacy are exempt from both the daily and 
weekly limit but may not be employed more 
than nine hours a day or more than 52 hours 
a week. 


Ontario Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act 


Regulations for the control of dust in fac- 
tories were issued in Ontario on July 22. These 
orders under the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, 1932, apply to all factories under 
the Act and require the removal of dust by 
vacuum, wet sweeping, wet shovelling or other 
method approved by the factory inspector. 
All ventilation systems for the control of dust, 
including dust-collecting systems, must be con- 
structed in accordance with the established 
engineering principles for the purpose for which 
they are to be used and must be approved by 
the inspector. Air exhausted from any pro- 
cess generating silica dust must be discharged 
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outside the factory so as not to create a health 
hazard and must not be returned to the fac- 
tory. Equipment used in processes producing 
dust or controlling dust must be kept in good 
condition. 


Special regulations apply to abrasive blast- 
ing and similar operations used for cleaning 
or processing industrial materials inside the 
factory. All such operations must be carried 
on in “blasting enclosures” so made and ven- 
tilated that no dust can escape into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. A sufficient volume of 
air must be drawn through the blasting en- 
closure to enable the air to be changed rapidly 
and the dust removed after the operation has 
ceased. Helmets must be supplied by the 
employer and worn by workmen engaged in 
such operations. Helmets must be supplied 
with air provided by an externally-lubricated, 
low-pressure device used only for such pur- 
pose or by other means as directed by the in- 
spector. The air supply to the helmet must 
be sufficient to prevent the entrance of dust 
and must be maintained at a satisfactory 
temperature. 


Where the mechanical means for removing 
dust prescribed by the regulations are imprac- 
tical in the opinion of the. factory inspector, 
the employer may be required to provide the 
workmen with filter masks approved by the 
inspector. Any employer may be required by 
the inspector to take such additional measures 
to prevent the production or dissemination of 
dust as he deems expedient. All dust-produc- 
ing operations must be ventilated to the satis- 
faction of the inspector and the latter must 
be satisfied that the regulations are being 
carried out. 


Ontario Industrial Standards Act 


An order in council of September 29 lays 
down general regulations for the carrying out 
of the Industrial Standards Act. An employer 
to whom the regulations apply is defined as 
an employer within the scope of the Act “who 
either habitually or in the ordinary course of 
his business employs a person or persons to do 
any kind of work which is governed by any 
schedule of wages and hours and days of 
labour.” 

An employer who is bound by such a 
schedule is required to keep a record of the 
following: the names and addresses of his 
employees; the number of daily and weekly 
hours worked by each; the number of hours 
of overtime and the number during which an 
employee was engaged in work at any time 
other than during the regular working day as 
set out in the schedule; the wages received 
by each employee on each pay day and the 
rate on which they were calculated; particulars 


of the nature of the work performed by each 
employee and its location; the quantity of 
piecework done by each employee and the 
rate paid per piece; the amount received by . 
each employee working on a commission basis 
and the rate of the commission; such further 
information on the above matters as the 
Labour and Industry Board may require. 


Every person who performs work governed 
by a schedule under the Act and who is not 
working under an employer who is obliged to 
keep the above records must, himself, keep 
such records. 

All records must be retained for at least one 
year and be available for inspection at any 
time. For the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion for the proper enforcement of a schedule 
or for the verifying of records, any person 
acting under the authority of the Act or of 
any schedule may enter at all reasonable times 
the premises of any employer or other person 
who is required to keep records and any place 
where work is being done which is governed 
by a schedule. 

The Labour and Industry Board may require 
an employer to pay to the Board the arrears 
of wages owing to any employee and the 
Board in its discretion may direct that the 
whole or any part of such wages be forfeited 
to the Crown or paid to the employees con- 
cerned. 

Each of the advisory committees concerned 
with the application of the schedules must 
keep minutes of its meetings and provide the 
Board with a copy. Wherever an advisory 
committee makes a decision it must at once 
communicate the decision to the employer 
and employees concerned. Any person wishing 
to appeal must give written notice to the 
Labour and Industry Board within ten days 
of the decision from which he is appealing or 
within not more than thirty days if the Board 
grants such further extension of time. The 
Board is to fix the time and place for hearing 
the appeal and give reasonable notice to all 
the parties. The Board may affirm or alter 
the decision of the committee, transmitting to 
the latter a copy of its decision with such 
reasons and explanation as it may consider 
necessary. 


Ontario Operating Engineers Act 


Under the Operating Engineers Act, 1937, of 
Ontario, regulations have been made rescind- 
ing those issued in 1932. The new regulations 
contained in an order in council of September 
29, 1987, reproduce with some revision the 
former provisions concerning the qualifications. 
of examiners, the grades of operating engineers 
and firemen, their duties and qualifications, 
fees for examinations, conditions on which 
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certificates are issued, cancelled or suspended, 
and general regulations governing the opera- 
tion of plants according to the horse power or 
other conditions. A new provision enables 
the Minister to issue, to the owner of any 
plant to which the Act applies, a certificate of 
registration showing the total horse power of 
the plant. 


Quebec Fair Wage Board 


In Quebec, the Fair Wage Board has re- 
cently issued its first orders. Order No. 1, 
which came into effect on October 23, 1937, 
provided that the orders of the former 
Women’s Minimum Wages Board fixing mini- 
mum wages to be paid to certain classes of 
female workers should remain in force until 
modified or replaced. It was pointed out in 
the order in council that it was desirable to 
put the orders of the former board in the form 
of orders of the new Fair Wage Board in order 
to insure their observance and enforcement. 


Order No. 2, which is to come into force on 
November 20, 1937, stipulates that the “wages 
to be paid to male wage earners, even when 
not replacing female workers, shall not be less 
than the wages paid to female workers when 
performing the same duties. The hours and 
working conditions shall also be the same 
for male and female workers” and the pro- 
portion of workers permitted at each of the 
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established rates shall be applied separately 
to male and female workers. The Women’s 
Minimum Wage Act, which was repealed by 
the Fair Wage Act, contained a section stipu- 
lating that no male worker should be em- 
ployed at work which was ordinarily done by 
women at a lower salary than that fixed by 
the minimum wage order applying to such 
work. . 

These two orders of the Fair Wage Board 
are designed to maintain the position as to 
minimum wages for women until the Fair 
Wage Board has had opportunity to consider 
revision of the earlier minimum wage orders. 

Order No. 3 of October 14 exempts from the 
minimum wage order applying to commercial 
establishments temporary employees especially 
engaged in addition to the regular staff for 
the Christmas trade. From November 1 to 
December 31 of each year, such employees in 
retail and wholesale stores on the Island of 
Montreal may be paid not less than 20 cents 
an hour and in other parts of the Province 
not less than 15 cents an hour. It is stipulated, 
however, that the temporary employees so 
engaged must be employed for not less than 
30 hours in the Montreal district and for not 
less than 40 hours in the rest of the Province. 
Lists of the regular employees and of the 
temporary employees to whom this exemption 
applies must be furnished by employers to the 
Fair Wage Board. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PLANS OF CANADIAN COMPANIES 


Employees Welfare Programs of Noranda Mines Limited and Northern 
Electric Company Limited 


[NDUSTRIAL relations plans of Noranda 
Mines Limited and the Northern Electric 
Company Limited have been outlined in 
pamphlets recently issued by the respective 
companies. 


Savings and Pension Plan of 
Noranda Mines Limited 


Insurance, 


The Insurance, Savings and Pension Plan 
of Noranda Mines Limited was established 
early this year, the plan becoming effective 
as and from March 1, 1937, provided that at 
least seventy-five per cent of the employees 
then eligible, agreed to contribute before 
that date. 


Eligibility—According to the pamphlet 
issued by the Company outlining the plan, 
all present employees who had been contin- 
uously employed by the Company for at least 
six months prior to March 1, 1937, were 
eligible to become contributors from that 


date. All present employees who were not 
eligible on March 1, 1937, and all new 
employees will become eligible to contribute 
on the March 1 or September 1, which next 
follows the completion of six months’ con- 
tinuous service. 


Contributions —Each employee who becomes 
a contributor is required to contribute semi- 
monthly $1, $2 or $3 whichever amount he 
decides upon at the time that he becomes a 
contributor, the amount being deducted from 
each pay of the contributor. 


Any contributor has the privilege of chang- 
ing the amount of his semi-monthly contribu- 
tion to either of the other two amounts, on 
March 1 of any year, provided he gives notice 
to the Company of his intention to do so at 
least one month prior to that date. 


The Company also contributes each month 
an amount equal to the contribution made by 
each employee for that month. 
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The contributions of the employee and the 
Company for each month are to be paid 
monthly by the Company to an Assurance 
Company. The assurance company will add 
interest upon all contributions commencing on 
March 1, next, following their receipt by the 
assurance company, at a rate of interest to 
be declared from time to time, but in any 
event at a rate of not less than three per 
cent per annum up to March 1, 1947, and 
not less than two and one-half per cent per 
annum thereafter in respect of contributions 
made prior to March 1, 1947. The contribu- 
tions so accumulated in respect of each 
contributor, plus whatever dividend, if any, 
is allotted by the Assurance Company in 
respect of such contributor is to be used by 
the Assurance Company to pay the pensions 
provided in the plan. 


Penstons—Pensions are payable to each 
contributor upon leaving the service of the 
Company provided he has completed five or 
more years of continuous service with the 
Company. 

There are four methods in which the con- 
tributor may elect to receive his pension; 
(a) in monthly instalments guaranteed for a 
period of ten years and as long thereafter as 


he shall live; (6) a cash payment of one-half: 


of the accumulated fund then at the contribu- 
tor’s credit, and in addition he may receive a 
pension by way of monthly payments which 
will be paid for ten years guaranteed and 
as long thereafter as he shall live; (c) on 
retirement the contributor may receive, with 
the consent of the Company, the accumulated 
fund then to his credit in sixty equal monthly 
payments guaranteed or one-half of it in 
cash and the other half in sixty equal monthly 
payments guaranteed; (d) or, he may, with 
the consent of the Company, select such other 
form of pension as the Assurance Company 
may be willing to pay, for example, a pension 
which continues a portion of the payments 
to a dependent upon the pensioner’s death. 
It is provided that any contributor who, 
at the time of leaving the service of the 
Company, has attained the age of sixty years, 
and in respect of whom the total accumulations 
amount to $3,000 or more, can only receive 
a pension under section (a) of the above 
mentioned plan. The age of the employee 
at the time that a pension becomes payable 
and the total accumulated fund then at his 
credit arising from contributions made by 
and for him will also determine the amount 
of any payments payable under any of the 
pension plans. 

Withdrawals —It is provided that any con- 


tributor who leaves the service of the Company 
before he has completed five years of service, 
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shall receive from the Assurance Company, 
either in a lump sum in cash, or in monthly 
payments, an amount equivalent to his own 
contributions with such interest as has been 
added thereto, the amount contributed by the 
Company with such interest as has been added 
thereto to be refunded to the Company. 


Death Benefits—In the event of the con- 
tributor dying while in the service of the 
Company, an amount equal to the total 
accumulated Fund at the contributor’s credit 
with the Assurance Company will be paid in 
one hundred and twenty monthly payments 
to the person designated by the employee, or 
to his legal heirs if no designation is made. 


Group Life Assurance—The Company has 
made arrangements with the Assurance Com- 
pany for that company to issue a group life 
assurance policy upon the employees in the 
service of this Company who participate in 
the Plan, and in respect of each contributor 
the Assurance Company will issue a certificate 
of group hfe assurance for $1,000 when the 
employee has paid his first contribution. 
Under the policy $1,000 will be paid by 
the Assurance Company in one initial pay- 
ment of $280 cash and twelve subsequent 
monthly instalments of $60 each, upon the 
death of the employee while in the service 
of the Company and is a contributor to the 
Plan, to whatever beneficiary may be named 
by such employee or to his legal heirs as the 
case may be. 


If the contributor leaves the service of the 
Company he may take out an _ individual 
policy of assurance upon his life for $1,000 
upon payment of the standard premiums due 
in respect of such policy. 


The cost of this group life assurance will 
be paid entirely by the Company and is in 
addition to the contributions made by it to 
the Savings and Pension Plan. In case the 
employee should cease to make his contribu- 
tions to the Savings and Pension Plan by 
reason of illness, accident, or other similar 
causes, all of which must be established to the 
satisfaction of the Company, the Company 
may, but is not obliged, to keep such group 
life assurance in force in respect of that 
employee during the period of such cessation. 

The assignment of benefits under the plan 
is not permitted. 


Amounts of Pension—In illustrating the 
amounts of pension payable to contributors 
a table indicates the amounts of monthly 
pension payable to a male employee for ten 
years guaranteed and as long thereafter as 
he shall live, based on the accumulation in 
the Savings and Pension Fund of $1,000. On 
this basis the table shows that if an employee 
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retired at 40 he would receive a pension of 
$4.28 a month; at 50 a pension of $5.01 and at 
65 a pension of $6.82. 


A further illustration of the possible amount 
of pension payable is also given in the outline 
of the plan as follows: 


“For example, suppose a male employee be- 
comes a contributor to the plan at age 30 and 
leaves the service at age 65 after having con- 
tributed at the rate of $6 a month during 420 


months (35 years). The Company will also 
have contributed during this period $6 each 
month on the employee’s behalf. At the time 
of leaving the service, the total accumulation 
in the Savings and Pension Fund standing to 
the employee’s credit will be $8,706.54 at the 
assumed rate of interest of 3: per cent. If the 
whole of this amount is applied towards a 
pension payable in the manner above, the 
monthly amount of this pension will be $6.82, 
multiplied by 8,706-54 and divided by 1,000 or 
$59.38.” 


Employee Pensions, Disability, and Death Benefits Plan of the Northern 
Electric Company Limited 


The Northern Electric Company issued re- 
cently an amended Employees’ Pensions, Dis- 
ability and Death Benefits Plan, a brief sum- 
mary of which follows: 

On April 1, 1920, the Northern Electric Com- 
pany established a fund to be known as the 
“Employee Pension and Death Benefit Fund,” 
the intention of the Company being “as far 
as possible to maintain this fund by periodic 
charges to operating expenses and payments 
to the fund with the object that when an 
employee becomes eligible under the plan to 
receive a certain pension there may be avail- 
able in the pension fund an amount sufficient 
to provide for him a pension in the amount 
set out in the then existing regulations under 
the plan.” 

Under the amended plan, the Company fur- 
ther undertakes “to make provision out of 
the revenues of the Company for the pay- 
ment of definite amounts to its employees 
when they are disabled by accident or sick- 
ness, or, in the event of death, to their bene- 
ficiaries.” 

Employee Benefit Committee—A Com- 
mittee of five persons appointed by the Board 
of Directors to be known as the “Employee 
Benefit Committee” is charged with the ad- 
ministration and carrying out of the object 
of the plan, and is empowered to authorize 
the payment of Employee Service Pensions 
and to arrange for the payment of Employee 
Disability Benefits and Death Benefits in ac- 
cordance with regulations set forth in the plan. 
The expenses of this committee in adminis- 
tering the plan are borne by the Company. 

Pensions—All service pensions granted are 
to be paid from the Pension Fund, while all 
Disability Pensions are to be charged to the 
operating expense accounts of the Company. 

There are four classes of pensions, three 
classes of service pension and a Disability 
Pension Class which are outlined as follows: 

Class “A” Service Pension—On and after 
April 1, 1920, all male employees who have 
reached the age of sixty (60) years and whose 
term of employment has been twenty (20) or 
more years, and all female employees who have 
reached the age of fifty-five (55) years and 


whose term of employment has been twenty 
(20) or more years, may, at their own request, 


or at the discretion of the Committee, be re- 
tired from active service and become eligible 
for pensions. These pensions are called Class 
“A” Service Pensions. 


Class “B” Service Pension—Al] male em- 
ployees who have reached the age of fifty-five 
(55) years and whose term of employment has 
been twenty-five (25) or more years, and all 
female employees who have reached the age of 
fifty (50) years and whose term of employ- 
ment has been twenty-five (25) or more years, 
may, at the discretion of the Committee and 
with the approval of the President or Vice- 
President, be retired from active service and 
granted a pension. These pensions are called 
Class “B” Service Pensions. 

Class “C” Service Pension—All male em- 
ployees who are less than fifty-five (55) years 
of age and whose term of employment has been 
thirty (30) or more years, and all female em- 
ployees who are less than fifty (50) years of 
age and whose term of employment has been 
thirty (30) or more years, may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Committee, and with the approval 
of the President or Vice-President, be retired 
from active service and granted a_ pension. 
These pensions are called Class “C” Service 
Pensions. 

Class “D” Disability Pension—At the discre- 
tion of the Committee and with the approval 
of the President or Vice-President, any em- 
ployee who becomes totally disabled as a result 
of sickness or injury, other than by accidental 
injury arising out of and in the course of em- 
ployment by the Company, and whose term of 
employment has been fifteen (15) years or more, 
may be retired from active service and granted 
a pension. If a pension is granted, it shall be 
for such period as the Committee may deter- 
mine and if at any time during such period the 
employee recovers sufficiently to resume active 
service or for any other good and _ sufficient 
reason, the pension may be discontinued by the 
Committee. If the employee re-enters the 
service of the Company at the time such pen- 
sion is discontinued, he shall thereupon be 
eligible for benefits under these regulations, 
and the period of absence on pension shall be 
considered as a leave of absence without credit 
for time absent. These pensions are called 
Class “D” Disability Pensions. 


Amount of Pension—The plan provides that 
the amount of the annual pension in any of 
the above cases is one per centum (1%) of 
the average annual pay during the ten con- 
secutive years of service during which the 
retired employee received the highest pay, 
multiplied by the number of years in the 
employee’s term of employment. The mini- 
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mum pension for Classes “A,” “B” and “C” 
Service Pensions is thirty dollars ($30) per 
month. A Class “D” Disability Pension, at 
the discretion of the Committee, may be less 
than thirty dollars ($30) per month (only 
when the employee’s service is less than twenty 
(20) years), but not less than the computed 
allowance. The pension, in cases where the 
days or hours constituting the employee’s 
normal service have not, in the opinion of 
the Committee, been adequate to constitute 
full time service during the number of years 
required to establish eligibility to pension 
in the class under which the employee is 
retired, may, at the discretion of the Com- 
mittee, be less than thirty dollars ($30) per 
month, but not less than the computed allow- 
ance. 

Term for which Pensions are Granted.— 
Service pensions granted to employees continue 
from date of retirement to death of pensioner 
but disability pensions continue for such period 
only as the committee may determine in each 
case from time to time. Further payments, if 
any, which may be made to a beneficiary of a 
deceased pensioner are provided in accordance 
with certain regulations. 


Qualifications for Service and Disability 
Pensions According to the regulations set 
forth in the plan, the committee will furnish 
the president of the company on January 1 
and July 1 of each year with a list of em- 
ployees qualified to receive service pensions 
and also with a list showing those employees 
who will be qualified to receive pensions during 
the next twelve months. 

All employees are qualified to receive pay- 
ments on account of physical disability to work 
by reason of accidental injury arising out of 
and in the course of employment in the com- 
pany. 

Disability Benefits. The following are the 
rates of accident disability benefits as set forth 
in the plan:— 

Total Disability—Full pay for any period of 
total disability during the first thirteen (13) 
weeks of disability and half pay for any period 
of total disability after the first thirteen (13) 
weeks of disability, provided, however, that 
after the expiration of six (6) years of dis- 
ability payments, the benefits shall not exceed 
twenty dollars ($20) a week. 

Partial Disability—For any period of partial 
disability, during the first thirteen (13) weeks 
of disability, one hundred per centum (100%) of 
the difference between full pay at time of injury 
and wages which, in the judgment of the com- 
mittee, the employee is capable of earning; for 
any period of partial disability after the first 
thirteen (13) weeks of disability, fifty per 
centum (50%) of the difference between full pay 
at time of injury and wages which, in the judg- 
ment of the committee, employee is capable of 
earning, provided, however, that no payments 
for partial disability shall be made after the 
expiration of six (6) years of disability pay- 
ments. 


Provision is also made for the permanent 
loss of “a bodily member or its use”; and the 
changing of benefits due to a change in dis- 
ability, i.e., if after a period of partial disability 
the disability becomes total, the amount of 
benefit will be changed accordingly. 


Sickness Disability Benefits —After a term of 
employment of two years all employees of the 
company are qualified to receive payments on 
account of physical disability to work by 
reason of sickness. 

The amount of sickness benefits vary in 
accordance with the number of years of em- 
ployment. For two but less than three years’ 
employment the sickness benefit is computed 
at four weeks “full pay” and nine weeks 
“half pay ” and for ten years of employment 
and over the sickness benefit would be thirteen 
weeks “full pay ” and thirty-nine weeks “ half 
pay.” 

All sickness disability benefits are charged 
to the operating expense accounts of the com- 
pany when and as paid. 

Death Benefits—Under the plan certain pro- 
visions are made for the payment of death 
benefits to beneficiaries. 

In the event of the death of any employee 
resulting from sickness and if the employee’s 
term of employment has been two years or 
more, a sickness death benefit will be paid to 
certain beneficiary or beneficiaries as defined 
in the regulations. The minimum sickness 
death benefit is $250 and the maximum sick- 
ness death benefit 1s determined in accordance 
with the employee’s number of years of em- 
ployment. If an employee has worked two 
but less than three years the maximum is four 
months’ wages, and for a period of employment 
of ten years and over the maximum sickness 
death benefit is twelve months’ wages. 

The plan also provides for death by accident, 
and other general provisions. 





“The Nickel-Copper Mining, Smelting and 
Refining Industry in Canada, 1936,” is the title 
of a bulletin published recently by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. According to the 
report, employees in the industry in 1936 
totalled 8,762 and salaries and wages paid 
amounted to $13,659,972 as compared with 
7,009 employees and $11,275,650 and 3,291 em- 
ployees and $4,853,978 in 1935 and 1926, respec- 
tively ; the data for 1936 represents, an increase 
over 1926 of 166 per cent in number of em- 
ployees and 181 per cent in salaries and wages. 

Canadian exports of nickel in all forms in 
1936 totalled 173,637,500 pounds valued at $44,- 
594,296, as compared with 142,726,500 pounds 
worth $36,285,482 in 1935; of the 1936 ex- 
ports, 50,273,800 pounds were consigned to the 
United Kingdom and 94,231,000 pounds to the 
United States. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Proceedings Featured by Discussions on Trade Union Unity, and 
Relationship with C.1.O. 


oD Rise opening session of the 57th annual 
convention of the American Federation 
of Labor convened on October 4, 19387, at 
Denver, Colorado. 

Following the invocation and addresses of 
welcome, President William Green delivered 
his opening address, outlining the procedure 
followed in previous conventions and expres- 
sing the belief that ‘the 57th would measure 
up and maintain the high standards set by 
preceding conventions. President Green in- 
vited the public to be present at all its ses- 
sions to witness “an exhibition of democracy 
in action.” 

Referring to the conflict between the A. F. 
of L. and the Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation, the president stated that “the real 
issue which has divided the ranks of labour 
and which has attracted the attention of the 
people everywhere is one clearcut issue, that 
of democratic procedure and democratic con- 
trol.” This declaration was followed by a 
short synopsis of what had taken place at 
the Atlantic City convention in 1935, and 
the steps that had been taken to bring unity 
in the ranks of labour following the setting 
up of the C.1.O. A reference was made by the 
president ‘to the increase in membership, which 
he stated would reach almost a million during 
the past year. Continuing, the speaker said 
“at is our purpose to avoid industrial conflicts, 
to promote understanding between employers 
and employees, to settle wage scales around 
the conference table through collective ‘bar- 
gaining, and when those wage scales are settled, 
to sign them and pledge their execution on 
our sacred honour and our sacred word.” 

President Green reaffirmed the Federation’s 
opposition to “isms,” whether Fascism, Nazism 
or Communism. In opposing the participation 
of the United States in any European conflict 
whatsoever, he stated ‘he was voicing the senti- 
ments of the assembled delegates, and he con- 
sidered it an advanced: step when the A. F. 
of lL. became an affiliate of the International 
Federation of Trades Unions, as it would 
afford an opportunity for the American Fed- 
eration to make a contribution to the main- 
tenance of world peace. 

Referring to the conflict in the Far East 
and the killing of non-combatants, the presi- 
dent expressed the opinion that “the liberty- 
loving people of the world ought to inaugurate 
a boycott against any nation that persists in 
such destructive warfare.” 


Report of Executive Council 

In the summarized report of the executive 
council an outline was given of the achieve- 
ments of the Federation during the past year 
as well as some of the aims for the immediate 
future. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer for the 
year ending August 31, 1937, showed a balance 
on hand of $586,567.41, of which $533,138.72 
was in the defence fund for directly affiliated 
local unions, and the balance ($53,428.69) was 
in the general fund. During the fiscal year, 
$136,937.25 was expended as strike benefits to 
local trade and federal labour unions. 


Total receipts for the year from all sources 
were $1,184,478.99, while total expenditures 
amounted to $1,167,317.57, leaving a balance of 
$17,161.42. At the close of the fiscal year the 
Federation had in affiliation 1,406 directly char- 
tered local unions, 738 city central bodies, 
49 state federations of labour, 4 departments 
representing 712 department councils, and 100 
national and international unions. There were 
831,671 new members reported during the 
twelve months ending August 31, 1937. 

Under the heading “Vacation With Pay.” 
the report showed that 746,893 union mem- 
bers already had secured vacations with pay. 

According to the United States Department 
of Labor records, which were quoted in the 
report, the average hourly earnings in all 
recorded industries rose from 59 cents per 
hour in December, 1936, to 64 cents in June, 
1937. 

Under the caption “Discipline and Orderly 
Procedure” was recorded in detail the en- 
deavours to heal the breach in the family 
of labour, and included the communications 
which had passed between the Federation 
and C.I.O. The findings of the special con- 
ference of national and international unions, 
which was held in Cincinnati, Ohio, in May, 
1937, were also recorded. It was recommended, 
“in accordance with the law and constitution 
of the American Federation of Labor, that 
the convention confer upon your executive 
council authority and power to revoke the 
charters of the international unions holding 
membership in the C.1.0., which were sus- 
pended by the executive council on Septem- 
ber 5, 1936.” 

The report recorded the acceptance by the 
executive council of the application for affilia- 
tion “of a large group of workers employed 
in the metal mines of the Tri-District of 
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Missouri, Oklahoma, and Kamsas,” also the 
acceptance of the application for a charter 
of the Progressive Miners of America. The 
formation was noted of two new international 
unions among cleaning and dye-house workers, 
and ladies’ handbag, pocketbook and novelty 
workers. 

Considerable space in the report was devoted 
to the injunction proceedings instituted by 
the International Union of Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, and Soft Drink Workers of America 
against the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America. It was claimed by the executive 
that the preliminary purpose of the injunction 
is the setting aside of a decision of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, reached in a regular 
convention of the Federation in 1933. (In the 
decision referred to, teamsters of brewery 
firms were placed under the jurisdiction of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters.) 

A comprehensive report on the functioning 
of the National Labor Relations Board since 
its establishment was made by the executive 
and the Board was urged “to adhere to the 
functions for which was set up originally and 
not interfere in conflicts between rival union 
organizations.” 

Among other subjects referred to in the 
executive report were: Social Security; Labour 
Standards under Government Contracts; 
National Legislation; Child Labour; State 
Labour Legislation; Unemployment; Credit 
Unions; Educaticn; Affiliation with the In- 
ternational Federation of Trades Unions, and 
Federation Departments. 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Following the presentation of the report of 
the Audit Committee, President Green intro- 
duced the fraternal delegates to the con- 
vention. On behalf of the British Trades 
Union Congress felicitations were extended by 
John C. Little, president of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union, and William R. Townley, 
president of the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operators. 

Representing the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Rod Plant, assistant secre- 
tary of the Congress, referred to “the long 
and creditable history of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor,” and to the great influence 
exercised on the life of Canada by the “tradi- 
tionally sane and sound policies of the inter- 
national trade union movement as represented 
by our Congress.” 

Mr. Plant mentioned some of the difficulties 
with which the international trade union 
movement in Canada is faced and the need 
for constant vigilance and efforts to offset the 
activities of such forces which would destroy 
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its effectiveness and influence. The speaker 
expressed the opinion that “the friendly rela- 
tionship which exists between the peoples of 
the United States of America and our Do- 
minion is largely attributable to that. spirit 
of fellowship which has developed through- 
out the years by the membership of the inter- 
national trade union movement.” Mr. Plant 
also referred to the sustained growth in mem- 
bership of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada during the last three years; the 
efforts of the Congress to secure legislation 
respecting the right to organize; the unem- 
ployment situation in Canada; and _legisla- 
tion passed by the Federal Parliament to 
stimulate building. 


Reports of Committees 


Committee on Organization—To this com- 
mittee was referred that part of the executive 
council’s report dealing with the establishing 
of national councils. The action of the execu- 
tive in forming a national organization of 
fabricated kitchen utensil and enamelware 
workers and an international organization of 
Bookkeepers, Stenographers, Typists and As- 
sistants, as well as the calling of a conference 
for the purpose of forming an international 
union of Agricultural, Packing House and 
Cannery Workers, was approved by the com- 
mittee, and the report adopted by the con- 
vention. 


Committee on Legislation—The report of 
this committee drew attention to that section 
of the executive report dealing with “National 
Legislation.” and referred to “the first session 
of the 75th Congress as one of the most 
remarkable in history and at the same time 
disappointing in the failure to pass legisla- 
tion of interest to the nation and to wage 
earners.” The committee report called upon 
organized labour to support the efforts of 
the A. F. of L. in securing action during the 
second session of the 75th Congress. The 
convention was asked to “register emphatic 
support of legislation for the purpose of re- 
moving from society the blot of lynching.” 


Committee on Law—This committee recom- 
mended the following additions to the Consti- 
tution: 

(1) Making provision for the calling of 
special conventions of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

(2) Levying of assessments when and as 
ordered by a majority vote of a convention. 

(3) Empowering the president to discipline 
state federations, city central labour unions, and 
local and federal labour unions, including 
authority to suspend and/or expel any officer 
or member thereof, and/or to suspend and/or 
revoke their charter subject first to an appeal 
to the executive council and thereafter to the 
next regular convention immediately following. 
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(4) Changing the method of voting of dele- 
gates to central labour unions. 

A resolution presented by delegates repre- 
senting Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, seeking an amendment to the con- 
stitution of the Federation to authorize the 
issuance of an industrial union charter to that 
organization was referred to the executive 
council. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Committee on Shorter Work Day—In addi- 
tion to concurring in a resolution for a shorter 
work week for Panama Canal and Panama 
railroad employees, the committee on the 
shorter work day presented the following 
recommendations which were approved by the 
convention :— 

(1) That this convention strongly reaffirm 
its endorsement of the five-day week and the 
six-hour work day without any reduction in 
hourly, daily, or weekly pay. 

(2) That this objective of the five-day, six- 
hour work week be declared the paramount 
objective of this convention, and that the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor 
be instructed to spare no effort to insure steady 
and certain progress toward the attainment of 
this great objective and of enlisting the support 
of all the people im its behalf. 

(3) That the executive council, in seeking to 
further the more general adoption and obser- 
vance of the shorter work week, through legis- 
lative enactments and otherwise, exercise the 
utmost. diligence to protect and safeguard the 
accomplishments of established unions by main- 
taining intact the rights of collective bargain- 
ing. 

Committee on Education—Dealing with 
the subject of vocational education this com- 
mittee emphasized, the necessity of all affiliates 
of the Federation, especially state federations 
and central bodies, becoming more actively 
interested in, and insistent upon the rights of 
labour and the general public in vocational 
education as well as all educational activities. 
Labour education committees were advised to 
watch carefully the conditions under which the 
public schools are administered. Affiliated 
bodies of the Federation were asked to use 
their best efforts to prevent the unjust dis- 
missal of teachers and to co-operate in the re- 
instatement of teachers who have been un- 
justly dismissed for exercising their rights of 
academic freedom. The president and execu- 
tive council were urged to further concentrate 
upon research, educational and _ publicity 
activities. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Committee on Credentials—On October 12, 
or the seventh day of the convention the com- 
mittee on credentials brought in a supple- 
mentary report dealing with the protest of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 


against the seating of Charles P. Howard, pre~ 
sident of the International Typographical 
Union. In presenting its report the committee 
reviewed the case in detail and recommended 
that—(1) The right and the power of a duly 
constituted convention to discipline a dele- 
gate is absolute; (2) the right and the power 
of a duly constituted convention to deny a 
person a seat as a delegate to the convention 
is absolute, even though such person presents 
proper credentials from a duly accredited and 
affiliated organization. 

Considering that the convention had the 
legal right to deal with this question, the 
committee sustained the protest of the Car- 
penters’ organization and refused to seat Mr. 
Howard. After a lengthy discussion the re- 
port of the committee was adopted by a roll- 
eall vote of 25,376 votes to 1,245. 


Committee on Resolutions—To this com- 
mittee was referred that portion of the execu- 
tive council’s report dealing with the issuance 
of charters to the Progressive Miners and to 
the Zine and Lead Miners of the Tri-District 
of Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas. The 
committee’s recommendation of approval of 
the action of the executive was adopted un- 
animously by the convention. 

In considering that section of the executive 
council’s report on “Discipline and Orderly 
Procedure” the committee included two reso- 
lutions dealing with the division in the Ameri- 
cen labour movement. One of these urged the 
calling of a unity conference for the purpose 
of developing plans to project a referendum 
on industrial union organizations of the mass 
production industries and the question of the 
unity of the A. F. of L. and the C.I1.0. The 
other resolution favoured the calling of a 
national convention of all bona fide trade 
unions, including the A. F. of L., the C.L.0., 
the railroad brotherhoods and genuine inde- 
pendent unions, for the purpose of considering 
the problem. of creating a united labour move- 
ment satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

Besides approving the executive council’s 
report on this important question, the com- 
mittee made some observations and additional 
recommendations. Reference was made to the 
program adopted by the previous convention 
for the purpose of bringing about unity in the 
ranks of the organized labour movement. 
The committee stated that “while the 
approved recommendations of a year ago 
have been carried out as far as possible and 
in good faith, unity has not been restored.” 
It was alleged that shortly after the last con- 
vention the C.I.0. began to raid the unions 
of the A. F. of L., confiscate their funds and 
intimidate the members. But according to 
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the committee the “most regrettable of all is 
the fact that the president of an international 
union having membership in the American 
Federation of Labor and who is and has been 
from the beginning the secretary of the C.1.0., 
made personal pledges as secretary of the 
C.1.0., that the membership of established 
unions would not be raided and that organi- 
zation, of the unorganized would continue as 
the sole objective of the C.1.0.” It was 
further alleged “that not only have those 
promises been broken wholesale and on every 
hand,” but that the same officer “has himself 
caused or allowed his personal signature to 
appear on charters issued to unions created 
out of membership raided from our estab- 
lished unions, or unions formed dual to our 
bone fide organizations.” It was claimed by 
the committee that “the issue of industrial 
unionism, raised a year ago and two years ago 
as the banner of a holy crusade, has been 
shown to be nothing but a sham.” 

Special mention was made of the United 
Mine Workers of America, the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and 
the United Textile Workers of America and 
the committee expressed its belief that the 
memberships of these unions could not condone 
the actions of their leaders and that their wish 
was to be within the fold of the Federation. 
Believing this to be so, the committee made 
the following recommendations: 

(1) Continuation of the special committee for 
peaceful negotiations. 

(2) That the executive council be given full 
power as provided in Sec. 12, Article 9, of the 
constitution to revoke the charters of any or all 
of the organizations which refuse to return to the 
ranks of the movement as represented by the 
Federation, so that this power may be used 
constitutionally and with discretion but with- 
out hesitation the moment its use becomes 
necessary. 

(3) The enlargement and strengthening of 
our machinery of non-partisan political activi- 
ties so that the political strength of the 
American Federation of Labor and its renewed 
determination to support its friends and defeat 
those in public office who would oppose its 
policies and programs will embrace all who 


would in any way favour, encourage or support 
the C.I.O. 


If all efforts to bring about peace prove un- 
availing the committee in closing its report 
calls for “war against autocracy, rebellion, 
and an alliance of American greed and alien 
communism” and pledged the movement “to 
bring to a quick and decisive close, so far as 
lies within our power, this internecine warfare.” 

After many delegates had spoken for and 
against the report of the committee a roll- 
call vote was taken, the result being 25,616 
votes for and 1,227 against. 


In reporting on a resolution submitted by 
delegates from the Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union, the Committee on Resolutions in- 
cluded that part of the executive council’s 
report under the caption, “National Labour 
Relations Board.’ After recounting the 
efforts of the Federation to secure this legis- 
lation and reviewing the functions of the 
Board, the committee charged that “the Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board through its 
regional representatives, has attempted to 
destroy the validity of contracts entered into 
between legitimate labour organizations and 
their employers. These actions by the Na- 
tional Labour Relations Board and _ its 
regional representatives have been committed 
without warrant or authority, and in violation 
of the spirit and specific intent of the National 
Labour Relations Act, with damage to the 
A. F. of L. units and to the decided advantage 
of the C.I.O. affiliates.” For these and other 
reasons the committee recommended: 

(1) That this Fifty-Seventh Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor instruct its 
officers and the Executive Council to promptly 
assemble all of the facts and the evidence in 
proof of the mal-administration of the National 
Labour Relations Act, so that the rights of 
employees, together with the basic rights of 
trade unions may be protected, and so that 
Congress may be requested to amend this Act 
so as to prevent hereafter the usurped authority 
now being exercised by the Board and its 
agencies. 

(2) That the President and the Executive 
Council be authorized and instructed to seek 
immediate correction of the deplorable, dis- 
ruptive and destructive condition above referred 
to, by petitioning the President of the United 
States for prompt and adequate relief. 

(3) That the amendment to the Act pro- 
posed by the Executive Council be approved by 
this convention and that portion of the Execu- 
tive Council’s report be concurred in. 

The report of the committee was adopted. 


Other Adopted Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in some 
of the resolutions adopted were as follows:— 

Protesting importation of foreign painted 
theatre scenery. 

Granting to the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment authority to review applications for 
approval of union labels, shop cards and buttons. 

Seeking legislation that will give employees 
the right to organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own choosing. 

Endorsing the work of the United States 
federal committee on apprentice training and 
asking State Labour Departments to implement 
the Federal standards. 

Favouring ratification of conventions of the 
International Labour Organization. 

Supporting efforts to secure legislation pro- 
hibiting industrial homework—the sweatshop. 

Favouring the observance of Labour Sunday 
(Sunday preceding Labour Day). 

alling for searching examination of legisla- 
tion establishing boards or commissions having 
power to determine questions of minimum wage 
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and maximum hours or any other phase of the 
relationship of employer and employee. 

Recommending a thorough study of credit 
unions. 

Commending the principle and practice of 
consumer’s co-operation to all wage earners. 

Boycotting of Japanese products. 

Protesting displacement of navy yard em- 
ployees by relief workers. 

Approving the establishment of a council of 
federal labour unions. 


C.1.0. Requests a Conference with A.F. of L. 


A message from the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, (then in session in Atlantic 
City, N.J.), extending an invitation for a com- 
mittee of 100 from the A.F. of L. to meet a 
like number from the C.I.O. for the purpose of 
discussing a settlement of existing differences, 
was read by President Green. 

In its reply the executive council intimated 
that the special committee appointed some 
time ago with full authority stood “ready and 
willing and anxious” to meet a similar com- 
mittee representative of any or all of the 
organizations associated with the C.I.O. for 
the purpose of attaining peace and unity in 
the ranks of organized labour. It was further 
intimated that the committees could be some- 
what enlarged but not to the extent of 100 
from each side. (This conference is dealt 
with on page 1178 of this issue.) 


Election of Officers 
The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, 
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Frank Duffy, Indianapolis; second vice-presi- 
dent, Thomas A. Rickert, New York; third 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Washington; 
fourth vice-president, John Coefield, Wash- 
ington; fifth vice-president, Arthur O. Whar- 
ton, Washington; sixth vice-president, Joseph 
N. Weber, New York; seventh vice-president, 
G. M. Bugniazet, Washington; eighth vice- 
president, George M. Harrison, Cincinnati; 
ninth vice-president, Daniel J. Tobin, India- 
napolis; tenth vice-president, Harry C. Bates, 
Washington; eleventh vice-president, Edward 
J. Gainor, Washington; twelfth vice-president, 
William D. Mahon, Detroit; thirteenth vice- 
president, Felix H. Knight, Kansas City; 
fourteenth vice-president, George E. Browne, 
New York; fifteenth vice-president, Edward 
Flore, Buffalo;  secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Morrison, Washington. 

Fraternal delegates to the British Trades 
Union Congress, P. J. Morrin, president of 
the International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Daniel J. Tobin, president 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fraternal delegate to the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Joseph J. Kehoe, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street. and Electric Em- 
ployees of America. 

Houston, Texas, was selected as convention 
city for 1938. 


COUNTING UNEMPLOYED IN 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The revised procedure for counting the un- 
employed in Great Britain is given in the 
October issue of The Munistry of Labour 
Gazette. 

It points out that “as was announced by the 
Minister of Labour in reply to a question in 
the House of Commons on July 29, 1937, the 
method of taking the count of the unemployed 
has been revised, with the object of ensuring, 
with closer accuracy, that persons on the Em- 
ployment Exchange registers, but not actually 
unemployed on the day of the count, are not 
included in the total. 

Indicating the details of the new basis, 
Ministry of Labour Gazette states :— 


Until the revised method was introduced, a 
person had been counted as unemployed, for the 
purpose of the statistics of employment and un- 
employment, if, on the day of the count, his 
registration documents were included in the live 
files of an Employment Exchange. For many 
years it has not been practicable, or necessary, 
to require daily attendance at an exchange to 
furnish proof of unemployment or maintain 
registration, and attendance has generally been 
limited to two or three days in the week. Ata 


The 


large number of offices attendance has not been 
required on Monday—the day of the week on 
which the count is invariably taken. For con- 
venience of internal working it was accordingly 
necessary to adopt some rule for determining at 
what point documents should be removed from 
the live files, and, in cases where there was no 
specific evidence that employment had been ob- 
tained, each individual was treated as being on 
the live register if he had attended at the 
exchange within the last three consecutive days 
(including the day of the count). 

This meant, in a number of cases, that al- 
though there was no positive evidence of unem- 
ployment on the day of the count, some persons 
were counted as unemployed on that day if they 
had attended at the exchange on the preceding 
Friday, which is a common day of attendance, 
or on the preceding Saturday. The adoption of 
this kind of rule simplified considerably the 
work of the exchanges, but it had the effect of 
inflating the figures of unemployment by includ- 
ing some persons who were not in fact unem- 
ployed on the day of the count. 

It has not been easy to find a remedy for this 
position without disproportionate expense and 
interference with the normal work of the ex- 
changes, but what appears to be a satisfactory 
method of doing so at small cost has now been 
found. It consists essentially in marking spe- 
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cially the cases of uncertainty and ascertaining, 
in the week following the day of the count, as 
in the majority of cases it is possible to do, 
whether the day of the count was in fact a day 
of unemployment. The cases in which it was not 
a day of unemployment are then to be excluded 
from the figures. This procedure necessarily 
increases by one week the interval between the 
day of the count and the publication of the 
figures. As a rule the figures will in future 
relate to a Monday near the middle of each 
month. 

In making this change the opportunity has 
been taken of introducing uniformity into the 
method of taking the count, and including cer- 
tain cases in which persons on the register, and 
unemployed on the Monday, have not been in- 
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cluded owing to the special manner in which 
their unemployment is recorded. 


In order to ascertain as far as possible the 
effect of the change in procedure, counts were 
taken on September 13, 1937, by both methods. 
The total of 1,388,600 persons, aged 14 and over, 
on the register in Great Britain (including in- 
sured and uninsured persons) obtained under 
the original method was shown to be reduced by 
49,396, or 3°6 per cent. The total of 1,315,069 
insured persons aged 16-64 recorded as unem- 
ployed was reduced by 43,687, or 3-3 per cent. 


The percentage rate of unemployment among 
insured persons in Great Britain was reduced 
from 10-1 to 9-7. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


International Standardization of Statistics 


of Wages and Hours of Work 


An International Conference of Labour Stat- 
isticlans, composed of representatives from 
twenty-eight countries in session at the I.L.O., 
concluded its work recently with the adoption 
of a proposed Draft Convention aimed at 
“standardizing” national statistics of wages 
and hours of work. 

t is contended that such standardization is 
absolutely necessary in order to make an ac- 
curate comparison of information which, up 
to the present, varies In meaning and import 
from one country to another, and which, in 
certain countries, is even lacking. 

By the proposed convention, the States un- 
dertake to compile at intervals, and in the 
manner indicated, statistics relating to wages 
and hours of work, to publish the data col- 
lected, and to communicate them to the 
I.L.0O. as soon as possible. 

These statistics will cover: for the mining 
and manufacturing industries, including build- 
ing and construction, on the one hand average 
earnings of wage-earners, and hours actually 
worked; and on the other hand, time rates of 
wages and normal hours of work. 

Special provisions are laid down for agri- 
cultural wages. 

The provisions of the convention will be 
completed by recommendations intended to 
extend the scope of its application. 

The texts thus drawn up by the Conference 
of Labour Statisticians may be used as the 
basis of discussions at the International Labour 
Conference if the governing body of the I.L.0. 
decides, as expected, to place the question of 
statistics of wages and hours of work on the 
conference agenda. 


The United States and I.L.O. Conference 


Decisions 


The Secretary of State of the United States 
of America recently informed the International 
Labour Office that the President had trans- 


mitted to the Senate on August 19, 1937, the 
Draft Conventions and Recommendations 
adopted by the Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second (1936) Sessions of the Conference. 

These decisions were transmitted to the 
Senate with a request, subject to certain con- 
siderations set forth in reports from the in- 
terested agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, which were also transmitted, for the 
advice and consent of the Senate to ratification 
of the Draft Conventions and for appropriate 
action by it, in conjunction with the House of 
Representatives, to give effect to the Recom- 
mendations. 

The Secretary of State at the same time 
also informed the Secretary-General of the 
League of Nations of the action taken by the 
United States Government on these decisions. 


Visit of I.L.O. Director to the Far East 


Mr. Harold Butler, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva,.left on Octo- 
ber 28th for a three-months’ voyage to Ceylon, 
Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, India 
and Egypt. His voyage, undertaken on the 
invitation of the British, Egyptian, Indian and 
Netherlands Governments, is to study social 
and economic conditions in the countries 
visited. 


Japanese Trade Union Movement and 
Shorter Hours 


The October 25 issue of Industrial and Labour 
Information published by the International 
Labour Office contains a review of the Japanese 
Trade Union Movement and the action taken 
towards the limitation of working hours. The 
review summarizes the situation as follows:— 

At a meeting of the Central Committee of 
the Japanese Trade Union Federation on 
July 8, 1937, it was resolved to initiate a 
movement for the restriction of working hours. 
As a part of this movement the Committee 
drew up the request outlined below, which was 
submitted to the Government. 
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This document states that in view of the 
urgent necessity of restricting hours of work, 
the Federation asks the Government authorities 
concerned to give immediate effect to the follow- 
ing measures: that hours of work of all per- 
sons employed in factories, mines, transport, 
shops, hospitals, Government offices, etc., be 
limited to eight in the day, with a "maximum 
of three hours’ overtime a day to be worked 
under special permit in case of urgent neces- 
sity, and that there be one compulsory day of 
rest in the week; and that measures be taken 
to ensure that this limitation of hours shall not 
lead to any decrease in wages. 

In the statement of reasons accompanying 
this request, the Federation recalls that in 1934, 
when the question of so-called “ social dumping ” 
was raised, the Government and the National 
Federation of Industrial Associations issued 
statements explaining that hours of work had 
been reduced on an average to about 94 in the 
day and that they were unceasingly working 
for further reduction. Since then, however, fol- 
lowing on the increased activity of the muni- 
tions industry, hours have been lengthened to 
more than 12 in the day in nearly all occupa- 
tions except the textile industry, where the 
84-hour shift is still in operation. In the last 
two or three years in factories connected with 
munitions manufacture, working hours have 
reached 12 in the day with overtime, night 
work and work before regular working hours, 
while in extreme cases continuous employment 
extending over two days at a stretch is being 
enforced, the average hours thus mounting to 
16 or 17 in the day. 


Hours and Efficiency, 

Side by side with this increase of hours has 
taken place a great increase of prices, with con- 
sequent loss of purchasing power of the work- 
ers’ wages. As a result, the working masses are 
impoverished beyond reason, both morally and 
physically, and industrial accidents have shown 
a marked increase. It is pointed out that re- 
duction of hours admittedly tends to raise the 
level of efficiency, as is shown by statistics and 
by such actual instances as the advance made 
by the cotton spinning industry since the elimi- 
nation of night work. 


Deficiency of Japanese Legislation. 

The document declares that there is no 
country in the world in which hours legislation 
is so defective as in Japan. The only persons 
enjoying protection are women and young per- 
sons under 16, for whom the maximum working 
day is fixed at 11 hours; and even that is far too 
long. Moreover, the legislation does not cover 
most of the cases of cottage industry. In the 
case of adult male workers there is no restric- 
tion whatever, in spite of the fact that in other 
countries both male and female workers have 
a 48-hour week or an eight-hour day, and in 
some countries even a 40-hour week. 


Conclusion. 

After referring to the opportunities missed 
in the past, the Federation earnestly requests 
the Government to take such steps as will lead 
to the speedy enactment of legislation govern- 
ing working hours, thus placing Japanese in- 
dustry and labour on a firm foundation. 


Immigration to Canada During the First Six Months of 1937 


According to a statement issued by the De- 
partment of Mines and Natural Resources, 
immigration into Canada during the first six 
months of 1937 (ending September 30) totalled 
9,272 compared with 7,005 immigrants in the 
corresponding period of 1936, or an increase 
of 32-4. 


During the period of the year for which 
statistics are given, 3,115 Canadians returned 
from the United States, compared to 2,975 in 
the corresponding six months of 1936. 

Of the immigration total, 1,896 were from 
the British Isles, 1,262 English, 220 Irish, 382 
Scotch and 32 Welsh. This compared with 
1,410 a year ago. 


From the United States came 3,246 com- 
pared with 2,835 in the corresponding six 
months a year ago. Immigration from Europe 
showed the largest increase. Northern Euro- 
pean races contributed 785 persons this half- 
year, a 54:5 increase, while other races con- 
tributed 3,345 persons, or an increase of 48-5 
per cent. 


Of the immigrant total, 2,261 were adult 
males, 3,671 adult females and 3,340 under 18 
years. 


Ontario was the destination of 3,799 of the 
total; Quebec, 1,555; Manitoba, 1,012; British 
Columbia, 999; Alberta, 752; Nova Scotia, 
479; Saskatchewan, 459; New Brunswick, 173; 


Prince Edward Island, 33; Yukon Territory, 
10; and Northwest Territories, one. 

By occupation, the farming class accounted 
for 2,419; trading class, 723; female domestic 
servants, 489; mechanics, 483; labouring, 319; 
and mining, 48. 


Canadian asbestos production totalled 301,287 
short tons valued at $9,958,183, according to 
finally revised statistics issued by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics. The output of 
the mineral during the last calendar year 
represent an increase of 43-2 per cent in quan- 
tity and 41-1 per cent in value over the 210,467 
short tons worth $7,054,614 as produced in 1935. 
The tonnage of shipments in 1936 was only sur- 
passed, in the history of Canadian asbestos 
mining, by that of 1929 and the total value 
of sales for the year under review was the 
highest recorded during the past seven years. 

General improvement in the asbestos mining 
industry in 19386 was strongly reflected in the 
statistics pertaining to employment. During 
the year, 2,647 persons were provided with 
work and $2,642,924 were distributed in salaries 
and wages; this represented increases over 
1935 of 27-8 per cent and 38-8 per cent, 
respectively. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1937 


Employment conditions, as indicated by the 
business transacted by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada during the quar- 
ter, July to September, 1937, showed a gain 
over that of the corresponding quarter last 
year, as there was an increase of 34 per cent 
both in vacancies listed and in placements 
effected. This gain was largely accounted for 
in construction and maintenance, where relief 
projects sponsored by the Government had 
afforded additional opportunity for work. Log- 
ging and services also recorded noteworthy 
increases, while those shown in trade, trans- 
portation and mining were not so heavy. The 
only decline reported was in farming, but this 
was more than offset by the improved condi- 
tions noted in manufacturing. 

Provincially, all except Saskatchewan, re- 
ported more vacancies and placements than 
in the corresponding quarter of 1936, the 
greatest expansion being recorded in Ontario, 
this due largely to gains in logging and farm- 
ing. Quebec and British Columbia also 
showed heavy increases in the construction and 
maintenance group, where relief placements, 
chiefly in highway construction, were reported. 
Reduced employment in farming and construc- 
tion and maintenance was mainly responsible 
for the decline shown in Saskatchewan. 


From the chart on page 1236 which ac- 
companies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment Offices for the month of September, 
it will be noticed that the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications rose 
slightly during the first half of July, declined 
somewhat during the latter half of the month, 
then showed a marked upward trend during 
August, when once more a downward course 
was recorded until the end of September, the 
levels of both curves at the close of the quar- 
ter under review being about 19 points higher 
than those shown at the end of the correspond- 
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ing period a year ago. During the period July 
to September, 1937, there was an average of 
66:2 vacancies and 62:0 placements for each 
100 applications for employment, as compared 
with 54-3 vacancies and 50-8 placements for 
each 100 applications during the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. 


The average number of positions effected 
daily during the present quarter was 1,597, of 
applications registered 2,413 and of placements 
effected 1,496, in contrast with a daily average 
of 1,194 vacancies, 2,198 applications and 1,116 
placements in regular and casual employment 
during the corresponding quarter of 1936. 


During the three months July to September, 
1937, the offices reported that they had made 
118,586 references of persons to positions and 
effected a total of 115,150 placements, of which 
84,238 were in regular employment and 30,912 
in casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 70,017 were of men and 14,221 
of women, while casual work was found for 
18,584 men and 12,328 women. Records for 
the corresponding quarter of 1936 showed 
85,918 placements, of which 58,111 were in 
regular employment and 27,807 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
143,003 men and 42,728 women, a total of 
185,731, in contrast with a registration of 
169,216 persons during the same period in 1936. 
Employers notified the Service during the 
quarter July to September, 1937, of 122,968 
vacancies, of which 89,886 were for men and 
33,082 for women, as compared with 91,897 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Offices for the month of Sep- 
tember, 1937. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—JULY-SEPTEMBER, 1937 
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4 Ue. 4: 1 1 210 Pa Ub acta 25 ot 4 1,060 989 72 
4,411} 4,403 16] 4,630) 3,769] 858 1,825] 1,515} 296] 7,060) 1,297) 5,765) 38,574) 30,734| 7,816 
59 14 76 14 58 162 128 28 407 185 222 5,731 4,659 1,009 
1,971 862) 1,002} 2,235) 1,313) 795) 1,703 988} 478} 3,076; 1,067) 1,993) 38,146) 15,260] 16,508 
Clee Ott 54 1 54 2 1 1 102 10 92 591 333 255 
150 130 32 80 69 7 148 116 12 182 128 50} 2,798] 2,070 505 
20 6 13 368 363 5 26 13 13 588 40 546 1,648 801 754 
25 2 23 98 1 97 11 6 5 86 4 82 692 210 458 
146 12| 134 136 5 131 170 16} 158 375 28 347| 3,920 5a0l, e704 
1,449 526 798 1,209 656 500 937 515 294 1,730 843 876} 27,586] 10,612) 11,192 
175 120 2 290 218 1 409 BYAN Es cae 13 PA ee ae, 911 695 
93 36 70 69 3 66 34 § 25 137 15 121; 1,866 553) 1,249 
45 24 22 44 2, 42 24 8 16 101 14 86 1,419 429 951 
54 6 4§ 25 1 24 10 1 9 36 1 35 447 124 298 
1 Te. Ae yD Ger eS 1 AES S... 4 Ale oe 4 86 53 35 
11,260} 10,475] 1,199] 8,907) 6,664) 2,028) 7,159) 5,891] 1,012] 12,767) 4,218) 8,500) 122,968) 84,238] 30,912 
9,364] 9,663} 290) 7,012} 5,434] 1,498} 5,655) 4,936] 700) 10,575) 3,176) 7,370) 89,886} 70,017} 18,584 
1,896 812 909 1,895 1,230 530 1,504 955 312 2,192 1,042 1,130} 33,082} 14,221) 12,328 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
, SEPTEMBER, 1937 


T HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on October 1 was 10,398, the em- 
ployees on their payrolls numbering 1,197,647 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 1,847, having an aggregate 
membership of 208,833 persons, 7-7 per cent of 


whom were without employment on October 
1. It should be understood that the re- 
port on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1937, as 
Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed a substantial improvement, 
according to statements received by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 10,398 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 1,197,647 persons, as 
compared with 1,174,296 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 23,351 workers is 
smaller than that noted at October 1, 1936, but 
greatly exceeds the average gain indicated be- 
tween September 1 and October 1, in the six- 
zeen preceding years for which statistics are 
available. The crude index of employment 
advanced from 123-2 at September 1, to 125-7 
at the beginning of October; this was practic- 
ally the same as at October 1, 1929, when em- 
‘ployment had reached its previous maximum 
for that date. After correction for seasonal in- 
fluences, the index increased from 118-1 in the 
ypreceding month to 119-8 at October 1, 1937, 
-when it was higher than in any other month 
-since the late summer of 1929. 


‘The unadjusted index (based upon the aver- 
age for the calendar year 1926 as 100) has been 
as follows at October 1 in the seventeen years 
for which information is on record: 1937, 125-7; 
1936, 110-1; 1935, 106-1; 1934, 100-0; 1933, 
90:4; 1932, 86-7; 1931, 103-9; 1930, 116-2; 
1929, 125-6; 1928, 118-8; 1927, 110-3; 1926, 
106-5; 1925, 99:5; 1924, 95-0; 19238, 100-7; 1922, 
95-8, and 1921, 91-3. 

The outstanding feature of the October 1 
survey of employment was the unusually pro- 
nounced expansion in logging, in which the co- 
operating firms directly provided work for 
about 18,600 more men than at September 1; 


this was a greater gain than at October 1 in 
any other year for which data are available. 
Transportation, trade, mining and manufactur- 
ing also recorded heightened activity. General 
improvement in building and highway con- 
struction was more than offset by losses in 
railway construction and maintenance, while 
the trend was seasonally downward in services. 


The records show that for October 1, 1936, 
10,020 employers had reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 1,044,178 workers, or 28,529 more than 
at September 1; the most marked improve- 
ment had then been in manufacturing and log- 
ging, although the trend was also favourable in 
most of the main industrial groups. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in Quebec and Ontario showed con- 
siderable improvement, and there were smaller 
gains in Prince Edward Island and Alberta, 
but elsewhere the tendency was downward. In 
the Maritime and Central Provinces, the em- 
ployment afforded by industrial concerns was 
at a higher level than at the beginning of 
October in any other year for which statistics 
are available; in British Columbia the index 
for October 1, 1929, only, was higher than at 
the latest date, while in the Prairie Provinces 
employment was rather quieter than at the be- 
ginning of October of last year, though it was 
more active than at October 1 in 1932-1935. 

Maritime Provinces—A moderate decline 
was indicated in the Maritime Provinces, where 
the 719 co-operating employers reduced their 
payrolls from 97,762 persons at September 1, to 
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97,378 at the beginning of October. The gen- 
eral loss was smaller than the average decrease 
which has been reported at October 1 in the 
years since 1920. The index, at 134-9 at the 
latest date, was seventeen points higher than 
at October 1, 1936, when the trend had been 
favourable. Manufacturing as a whole showed 
a slight falling-off at the beginning of October, 
1937, as compared with the preceding month, 
mainly in animal food, lumber and iron and 
steel plants, while vegetable food, chemical 
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The 697 firms furnishing data for October 1, 
1936, had employed 84,721 persons, a number 
substantially higher than in the preceding 
month. 

Quebec.—Activity again advanced in Quebec. 
The expansion took place chiefly in logging, 
with smaller gains in trade and transportation. 
On the other hand, manufacturing, services, 
mining and construction reported reduced 
activity, the losses in the last-named being 
considerable. Within the group of factory em- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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and some other lines were busier. Among the ployment, there were increases in textile, food, 


non-manufacturing groups, logging afforded 
greatly increased employment of a seasonal 
character, and there were smaller gains in 
mining and transportation. On the other hand, 
construction and hotels and restaurants showed 
curtailment. 

The following shows indexes for each of the 
Maritime Provinces in the last five months :— 


Relative 

Provinces Weight 

Prince Edward Island .... .. 1:9 
Nowa: Seobialiie tae! e> eerie 52-4 
New Branewiek oer ny Aes 45-7 
Maritimes. .2 000.0 ss. 2 100-0 


rubber and non-ferrous metal works, but em- 
ployment declined in lumber, leather, pulp 
and paper, electric light and power, iron and 
steel, and non-metallic mineral plants. Sta- 
tistics were compiled from 2,484 firms in Que- 
bee with 354,662 workers, compared with 346,936 
at the beginning of September. A rather larger 


Index Numbers ( 1228 =100) 


Oct. 1 Sept.1 Aug.1 ulyl Junel 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
100-6 87-9 85-2 79-7 82-0 
132-7 133-5 131°5 138-3 124-3 
139°5 140-5 140°8 136-1 121-4 
134-9 135-4 134-3 135-8 122-0 
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advance had been noted at October 1, 1936, 
but the improvement at the latest date was 
decidedly greater than average, according to 
the experience of the last sixteen years. The 
index rose from 124-5 at September 1, 1937, to 
127-3 at the date under review, when it was 
over twenty-one points higher than at Octo- 
ber 1, 19386. Returns were then tabulated from 
2,368 establishments having 293,665 men and 
women in their employ, as compared with 
285,522 in the preceding month. 


Ontario—The trend was again upward in 
Ontario, according to 4,601 employers of 508,066 
persons, 21,055 more than at the beginning of 
September. A smaller gain over the preceding 
month had been reported at October 1, 1936, 
when the index, at 112-6, was decidedly lower 
than at the latest date, viz., 180-4. While the 
movement in employment has usually been 
favourable at the beginning of October in past 
years, the expansion at the date under review 
considerably exceeded that indicated, on the 
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average, between September 1 and October 1, 
1921-1936. Manufacturing, as a whole (par- 
ticularly in textile and iron and steel factories), 
logging, mining, trade and construction and 
maintenance showed heightened activity at the 
date under review as compared with Septem- 
ber 1, 1937; the increases recorded in the last- 
named were particularly lurge, providing work 
for some 10,600 men. Little general change 
occurred in transportation and communications, 
while there was a seasonal falling-off in services. 

For October 1, 1936, 4,434 firms had reported 
436,435 workers on their payrolls, as compared 
with 419,177 in the preceding month. 


Pratrie Provinces—There was a decrease in 
employment in the Prairie Provinces as a unit 
at the beginning of October; improvement was 
indicated in Alberta, but this was more than 
offset by losses in Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Mine operators in the Prairie area reported 
heightened activity, and building was also 
brisker, but manufacturing was quieter, mainly 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 














pus Canada 

Oets ple logit ye eee ee ee ree ere 91-3 
Oct 7 UAT ee ee de eee ea och or 95-8 
Oct). bly 19 28st sects det ios ee dockes eas 100-7 
Octal t 1024 ee at Oe ee 95-0 
Oct Ls 41025: verted, cia ee reo ee ie 99-5 
Oct, F419 26 reer sentra ae 106-5 
Oct Bl 1007 es ee ee eo bade 110-3 
OGt.2:) 19-1928. nares Snel boeduawedae eee 118-8 
Oct. Piso 20r te te ee tee ae eee 125-6 
OGE. ELTEOSO Fie, cclteacie Acne tick ener mee ee 116-2 
Oct? $45/1981 Heese s astes odor tekst cota: 103-9 
Oct. Bly ogee tt oka dtd: oe oduct meee 86-7 
Ofer ahaa RP Re Se Re eS Ae ee ke ee 90-4 
Oct: ol lOSkart stench. ton on tenn) nee cen tanner 100-0 
OGte Ol 1030 eo hat. tet asta eos 106-1 
ancl lOSGr aan eee ee he, eee es ee 99-1 
LENE 15> IR a Se ten Re AR ae oie OOD Bee RE aid OF Liha Meee oR vd 98-4 
Mar, }ikececsi corset det t is Ee 98-9 
ADE Ama Bier pear dash cece chee a 97-4 
NES apis le Ga es IY Sug Heath Ug BaD ni PR yi rte, ING sk 8) Bw 2 99-5 
TUS Cclte os copate sete cn ae I See rr ANNE Geer ca ce Pak 102-0 
ATLA Sad tora enanener yc. Bh, DUCE NL REN ear RAL ae 104-6 
NU OL See ee oe, See ee ey. 105-6 
Sept. ee. Ses NS PD 2S 107-1 
OGG: OTe oc, comers i sieech cee) Seeeaeie | 110-1 
Nevail nae Se erent: cee . reeht . 111-0 
DBC4 : Lee. pda te SMA Se ee eee teh acon 110-1 
Jans iL, 41087920 A ee ee ee: 103-8 
Sie 6 RN ORR, SR ie Rea e Be IY SRE EM OSs 104-1 
Mar: Uk REE Cee ate oe eee eet 102-8 
Apr bowiasis bese.ne 8 alae ee. 103-0 

hg Ue ee, ae ON ls ne ARS eee 106-3 
Jno. Leste nee ees ene ee eee 114-3 
duly, Jaa. Dees! cope aeradh ee DR bo 119-1 
BI a ee Bi ae Pa re ee 120-0 
Beto cd ce othe ee aoe nee ee eee 123-2 
OT Se ee ee ee ee Oe, Re eT IAN 2). Sars oe 125-7 
Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 

Areas-as at Oct Laldol....- cake ces castes 100-0 


Maritime : Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

104-5 85-0 91-5 99-3 85-5 
103-0 87-7 99-7 101-2 88-8 
108-8 99-1 102-2 100-0 92-5 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
114-9 114-3 120-4 126-4 114-0 
123-7 120-2 128-4 134-2 118-2 
116-2 113-0 114-6 130-0 112-1 
102-6 101-6 99-3 129-1 95-9 
84-9 85-8 86-1 94-6 82-1 
90-9 89-1 89-6 98-7 85-6 
103-1 96-0 104-8 95-7 95-4 
112-9 103-1 108-1 102-7 106-0 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-0 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
109-5 104-0 107°5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 125-0 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 

8-1 29-6 42-4 11-5 8-4 





Norse.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees i in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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in iron and steel plants, and transportation, 
services and construction also released help. 
Within the last-named, there were considerable 
reductions in work on the highways, with 
smaller declines in railway construction and 
maintenance, Returns for the date under re- 
view were received from 1,489 firms with an 
aggregate working force of 137,302 employees, 
compared with 139,499 at September 1. The 
index at the latest date (107-6) was one point 
lower than at the beginning of October in 
1986, when the 1,457 co-operating employers 
had reported 137,933 persons on their payrolls, 
compared with 136,353 in the preceding month. 

The following shows index numbers for each 
of the Prairie Provinces in the last five 
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British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed curtailment, mainly in 
manufacturing (owing to the termination of 
the fish-canning season), and in transportation, 
construction and services. On the other hand, 
trade reported greater activity, and within 
the group of factory employment, there were 
substantial advances in fruit and vegetable 
canneries. Data were tabulated from 1,105 
employers, whose payrolls declined from 103,- 
088 persons at September 1, to 100,239 at the. 
beginning of October. Losses on a smaller 
scale had been registered at October 1, 1936, 
but the index, at 108-1, was then much lower 
than at the date under review, when it 
stood at 117-9. An aggregate working force 











months:— 
Index Numbers (1926=100) 
Relative Oct. 1 Sept.1 Aug.1 Julyl Junel 
Provinces Weight 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Manitoba.. a 44-2 99-2: 100-2 99-0 100-3 97-4 
Saskatchewan iaa J (ea. 23-2 120-4 128-3 118-8 110-2 103-9 
eeUertal: +s Pe ee ee ae 32-6 P22 111-0: 107-1 105°7 99-4 
Prairies .. 100-0 107-6 109-4 105-6 104-0 99-3 
Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
_ Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Oct jo! A PLP a I 2) A 6 IO De AN MAReg bcs ae APO Kae a RR | FO 101-1 87-2 
Oct TAO BR ee 100-0) -\ch. 3.0 99-6 112-4 5 Oe ee... idee 91-5 87-9 
Oct 1 19040. 94-9 99-9 95-5 107-3 84> 6G eee «0. ait 88-1 90-0 
Oct 1, 1925s 5 6 100-7 101-4 99-2 108-4 92-9 94-4 91-5 98-6 
Oct TS 9D GEE SO as 105-7 106-3 102-9 106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
Oct TS Oa tee. 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
OGE? 1, 9S: 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
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Relative Weight of 
Hmploy ment by 
Cities as at Oct. 1, 
1 Sy Pata’ SoHE Oe 13-5 1-2 12-7 1-3 3-2 1-7 3°5 3-2 








Notz.—The “‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of 91,424 men and women was reported by 
the 1,064 firms furnishing statistics for 
October 1, 1936; this was a decline of nearly 
1,000 from their September 1 staffs. 

Table 1 gives indexes by economic areas. 


Employment by Cities 

The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Toronto, Ottawa and Windsor, while 
activity declined in Quebec, Montreal, Hamil- 
_ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver. Employment 
in each of these centres was in greater volume 
than at October 1 in any of the last few years. 

Montreal—There was a small decrease in 
the number at work in Montreal, where the 
1,419 co-operating establishments employed 
161,536 persons, or 320 fewer than at Septem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing, transportation and 
trade showed improvement; within the first- 
named group, vegetable food and textile plants 
indicated considerable gains, while iron and 
steel, non-metallic mineral products, leather 


and some other industries were rather slacker. 
A general advance had been noted at the be- 
ginning of October of last year, but the index 
of employment was then nearly twelve points 
lower. For October 1, 1936, data had been 
furnished by 1,358 firms having 143,407 em- 
ployees, an increase of 1,881 over their staffs 
in the preceding month. 
Quebec—Employment in Quebec receded at 
the date under review, 874 workers having 
been laid off since September 1 by the 178 
employers whose returns were compiled, and 
who had 14,312 on their paylists at October 1. 
There were seasonal losses in services, and 
construction and transportation were also 
quieter, while no general change occurred in 
manufacturing and trade. The index was nine 
points higher than at the beginning of Octo- 
ber, 1936, when 173 establishments had em- 
ployed 13,096 men and women. 
Toronto—Continued expansion was indi- 
cated in Toronto, according to 1,552 firms em- 


Tase II].—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


-— All Manu- ; 
industries] facturing Logging 
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1 SC) os hie erates oe. op ee rea Ai 98-4 98-5 173-1 
14 ea eer RS oh erie ct I Bee 98-9 99-5 147-0 
PAT cc. os tier arsajass aes 97-4 101-1 102-6 
isi! <5 Sees ase ee 99-5 102-7 88-6 
DALTON k= Ok chain meme ais ck Po 102-0 103-4 94-1 
iid ie, SE RO Ack Ae: 104-6 104-7 93-4 
PNR RR a ARs RN Se 105-6 104-9 85-0 
SOD Ua ie ccc heise arciscerace ets 107-1 105-9 82-7 
Cure Sse espe ceies ales e's Stee 110-1 109-0 141-7 
IN Gin Wench Sop cee cos see 111-0 107-7 206-9 
HLS ihe DIR Se «ee 110-1 107-0 265-7 
Venn. 15 AQS 7 eee se socrcotos 103-8 102-4 242-1 
Hebel s.acccmeeomm arse cect. 104-1 105-3 244-4 
Mar eenl :ahe tanrorne oe deiastae 102-8 107-6 193-3 
DN oy | es ORS 3 EMER oc 103-0 110-8 132-5 
ei gelath [ER ORR Ai eete C S 106-3 113-8 86-7 
JUNee Ds 3. ee roe 114-3 117-9 109-1 
Sullygeed icc chee oeeictoe cles 119-1 119-0 125-0 
UE Leeae ten cette oe sere 120-0 118-1 124-7 
DOD Ug la ccroceee come ieee 123-2 121-2 143-4 
Ochre The set csnea. dee 125+4 ie Lad, 208-5 
Relative Weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Octal, 108 tex eeee eee 100-0 51-6 5-0 


. Commu-|]| Trans- Con- : 

Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 
100-3 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 
105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 
109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 
103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 
100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 
105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
126-6 128-1 114-3 162-4 141-0 128-2 
118-9 119-5 110-1 163-0 136-7 127-9 
108-2 104-2 95-2 164-5 125-5 120-8 

98-2 91-2 87-2 84-3 109-8 114-5 
105-8 82-5 82-7 97-0 108-1 115-0 
117-9 81-3 84-8 117-0 116-2 120-0 
129-5 82-1 86-4 117-4 120°5 123-8 
129-9 79-3 77-9 74-8 118-0 135-9 
129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
127-4 78-4 82-8 79-4 120-4 123-3 
132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127-3 
137-9 84-1 88-7 2-9 135-8 126-3 
140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
159-1 90-9 89-7 144-5 146-6 130-9 
163-9 90-5 90-4 144-3 135- 133-4 

6-3 2-0 9-1 14-4 2-5 9-1 





Notz.—The “‘Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ploying 140,209 persons, compared with 137,- 
061 in their last report. Manufacturing was 
much busier, particularly in the textile, vege- 
table food, printing and paper goods, non- 
ferrous metal and iron and steel divisions; 
building and road construction and _ retail 
trade also absorbed more workers. On the 
other hand, hotels and restaurants and laun- 
dries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
somewhat quieter. Smaller additions to staffs, 
on the whole, had been reported at October 
1 of a year ago, when employment was at a 
decidedly lower level; some 1,500 employers 
had then reported a combined working force 
of 130,803 persons, while the index had stood 
at 105-5, several points lower than that of 
112-6 at the latest date. 


Ottawa—Trade and manufacturing were 
rather more active, while construction showed 
a decline. The forces of the 202 employers 
furnishing data aggregated 15,175 workers, or 


98 more than at September 1. The index of 
employment was 3:5 points higher than at 
the same date in 1936, when an increase had 
been indicated by the 196 co-operating estab- 
lishments whose payrolls had included 14,601 
persons. 


Hamilton —Curtailment was noted in Ham- 
ilton, mainly in manufacturing, where there 
were losses in clay, glass and stone and iron 
and steel plants. Construction was also 
slacker; there was a minor increase in trade, 
while the changes in other groups were small. 
Statements were tabulated from 293 firms with 
37,835 employees, compared with 38,530 in the 
preceding month. The index number at the 
beginning of October of last year was many 
points lower, although improvement had then 
been reported by the 286 employers whose 
statistics were included in the survey for 
October 1, 1936, and who had a staff of 31,553. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averags 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative | Oct. 1, 
Weight 1937 
Manufacturing— 

Artimalkproducvs®.'. oate. . kotatdes . a8 51: 121-7 
Humand productss ot. f4o9 «seas ae 2 143-7 
Heather and proqgucts:.....-m.scsece< « : 98-2 
Boots mand shoes: 2268. sek. Se 2 117-0 
Lumber and products..............-. 1- 118-8 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 4. 96-2 
Penitieery ceases? . «beta artes SO 2: 88-9 
Other lumber products............ . 94-5 
Musical instruments................. 1- 120-5 
Plant products—edible.............. . 55-5 
Pulp and paper products............. 3: 161-1 
Pulpyand papersis ieee... JOR. 5- 115-3 
HAVEL DEOUUCESA, A si. apcporneehdaimmvaloys crs 2- 112-3 
Printing and publishing........... . 138-6 
Rubber productss: . Ro. 2aitt.. BRT 2- 111-0 
Hextile DrOGUGES adie . Sei « eke « apeeystore 1: 113-9 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 9. 129-9 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 3: 141-6 
Woollen yarn and cloth............ 1- 103-0 


Sill’andtsitk-eoodseneeee. occu .e tee 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 
Garments and personal furnishings 
Other textile products............. 
Plant products (n.e.8.).........e0006- 
PL ODACCOM St te See a namin ialare: 
Distilled and malt liquors........ 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 
Chemicals and allied products...... 


ss OD 


Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, Oct. 1, 
1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
121-2 109-0 103-3 94-4 86-7 84-1 
152-6 129-0 124-6 113-9 109-2 109-7 

98-3 87-3 103-2 89-6 99-5 88-6 
119-5 112-4 110-1 100-0 100-1 90-6 
122-5 114-3 114-0 103-0 107-5 97-4 

98-8 85-3 79-9 71-8 63-9 58-1 

93-0 79-2 72°5 63-9 54-4 46-6 

93-6 87-3 82-0 76-9 71-7 72-9 
121-2 102-9 101-1 92-6 87-6 82-2 

58-9 56-0 50-1 50-4 29-8 48-5 
152-7 161-4 136-2 135-0 119-6 121-0 
115-3 104-7 98-5 95-0 88-0 87-3 
113-2 97-6 89-1 86:3 76-8 73-4 
137-0 125-5 115-9 106-8 100-8 99-7 
110-7 106-8 105-0 102-5 98-6 101-7 
110-9 103 -2 92-3 91-8 86-2 81-0 
127-3 122-0 116-9 109-4 104-5 98-6 
141-6 132-7 131-7 121-4 114-3 105-0 
102-9 93-7 90-7 89-3 81-2 75°7 
148-2 146-6 141-2 117-4 125-8 109-8 
545-7 516-2 529-8 467-9 413-3 378-5 
126-8 126-5 123-5 115-0 118-2 110-0 
120-0 115-0 105-6 100-8 93-5 92-1 
106-9 103-1 97-2 91-6 86-9 80-9 
127-3 112-4 120-8 114-8 117-0 115-2 
105-0 91-9 107-2 105-9 111-5 109-8 
156-9 141-8 138-4 126-6 124-5 122-7 
152-8 145-3 139-0 130-7 112-2 95-9 
157-0 141-0 132-0 120-4 111-4 107-5 
102-9 87-5 84-5 74-5 64-0 70-2 
131-0 123-2 119-6 117-6 112-2 113-9 
157-2 126-3 128-4 108-5 95-7 105-2 
104-8 87-2 84-7 70-6 62-5 61-1 
143-7 113-7 112-0 81-4 66-7 59-8 
134-5 109-0 94-9 81-9 65-8 68-9 

72-6 45-3 53-0 34-6 25-3 21-4 

89-2 79-7 79-0 68-0 64-2 62-4 
108-7 111-5 110-8 71-4 65-9 46-0 

74-4 65-8 68-0 53-5 47-5 61-8 
136-2 121-3 112-1 98-2 89-9 81-7 
136-1 90-7 83-9 64-6 54-7 54-8 
121-0 94-8 97-1 78-0 65-0 64-9 
111-3 94-1 86-4 82-8 68-1 67-4 
166-8 142-7 125-8 112-7 91-6 81-7 
156-6 145-9 142-7 136-3 128-2 121-4 
147-2 134-9 130-2 121-7 104-1 99-1 


: - «he Ce aie) eS eus vals Va eee” e At wg 
COI DIG MANIA AUANW AD oOROMEUUARSHWUIOSHOUARNWYOHOOHHUIAWWOD WR 
_ 
ee 
Oo 
ioe) 


Clay, glass and stone products...... 1 159-4 
Electric light and power............. : 99-9 
Electrical apparatus................. 1 129-5 
Iron and steel products.............. 1- 157-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 11- 107-0 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1- 145-0 
Agricultural implements........... 1- 134-6 
Mand venicless::. We. .ar tase sree 72-5 
Automobiles and parts............ 4 93-5 
Steel shiphuilding and repairing... 1 129-8 
Heating appliances................ 70-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)... : 137-6 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 133-1 
Ahets eee PAT Aa ak 118-6 
Otheriron and steel products...... 1 113-5 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2 162-7 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1 153-6 
Miscellaneous. 2... occsss d-cs aie ce ess . 147-5 





1 The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Windsor—There was a substantial increase 
in the number working in Windsor, chiefly in 
automobile and other iron and steel plants. 
One hundred and seventy-nine concerns em- 
ployed 19,942 persons, as against 18,036 at Sep- 
tember 1. An advance had also been indi- 
cated the beginning of October of last year 
by the 175 co-operating establishments which 
had reported 16,393 employees, or 1,836 more 
than in the preceding month. The index of 
120-3, at October 1, 1936, was decidedly lower 
than at the date under review (viz., 146-2). 

Winnipeg —A falling-off was indicated in 
Winnipeg at October 1, when the 487 firms 
furnishing data employed 41,930 men and 
women, or 469 fewer than in the preceding 
month. Manufacturing and trade were not so 
active, while transportation and construction 
reported moderate improvement. A gain had 
been recorded at the beginning of October 
a year ago by the 484 employers whose sta- 
tistics were received, and who had 40,756 work- 
ers on their payrolls; the index then was 
somewhat lower, standing at 95:3, as compared 
with 97-6 at October 1, 1937. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver 
showed its first contraction since the beginning 
of March, according to information from 456 
establishments with an aggregate staff of 38,- 
182 persons, compared with 38,714 at Septem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing and trade reported 
improvement, but there was a falling-off in 
transportation, construction and services. A 
smaller reduction on the whole had been re- 
corded at October 1, 1936, when the index 
stood at 109-1, as compared with 117-9 at 
the beginning of October of the present year. 
Statements for October 1 of last year had 
been received from 441 firms whose employees 
numbered 35,098. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—There was a further ad- 
vance in factory employment at October 1, 
when the 6,012 co-operating establishments 
reported 618,417 operatives, or 2,439 more than 
in the preceding month. Seasonal curtailment 
was noted in fish canneries and lumber mills, 
and there were also declines in leather, tobacco, 
glass, non-ferrous metal and non-metallic min- 
eral product factories. On the other hand, 
iron and steel, vegetable food and textile 
plants showed large increases, those in iron 
and steel being of particular interest in that 
they were contrary to the usual seasonal trend 
at the beginning of October in the experience 
of the period, 1921-1936. 


On the average, employment in manufactur- 
ing as a whole at the beginning of October 


in the last sixteen years has shown compara- 
tively little change from September 1, the 
gains recorded in some of these autumns just 
about offsetting the decline indicated in the 
remainder. The unadjusted index of employ- 
ment, at 121-7 was 11-7 per cent higher than 
at October 1, 1936, and also higher than in any 
other October for which data are available, 
including 1929, when the October 1 index was 
120-2. After correction for seasonal influences, 
the index rose from 117-9 at September 1, 
1937, to 118-5 at the date under review. 
The unadjusted index numbers in manufac- 
turing at the beginning of October in the 
seventeen years of the record are as follows: 
1937, 121-7; 1936, 109-0; 1935, 103-3; 1934, 
94°4; 1933, 86-7; 1932, 84-1; 1931, 91-8; 1930, 
107-8; 1929, 120-2; 1928, 115-7; 1927, 106-4; 
1926, 104-6; 1925, 98-8; 1924, 92-7; 1923, 99-4; 
1922, 93-8 and 1921, 88-0. The 1926 average 
is the base used in computing these indexes. 
The increase noted at October 1, 1937, con- 
tinues the favourable movement that, with 
only one interruption, has characterized fac- 
tory employment since the opening of the 
year. During the last nine months, the ap- 
proximately 5,900 reporting firms have pro- 
vided work for some. 98,000 additional em- 
ployees, while the index has advanced from 
102-4 at January 1, to 121-7 at the beginning 
of October, or by 18-8 per cent. Although 
continuous expansion had been indicated in 
the same months of 1936, the number of 
workers then added to the payrolls was 
smaller, and activity was at a lower level, the 
October 1, 1936, index standing at 109-0, or 
nearly 13 points lower than at the latest date. 
The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
5,831, had employed 552,248 workers, com- 
pared with 536,651 in the preceding month. 
Marked gains had then been made in vege- 
table food, iron and steel and textile plants, 
but many other lines of factory employment 
had also shown considerable improvement. 


Animal  Products—Edible—There were 
losses in dairies and fish-preserving establish- 
ments, those in the latter being pronounced 
following an unusually active season. Sta- 
tistics were received from 310 manufacturers, 
employing 27,807 persons, as compared with 
29,542 in the preceding month. This con- 
traction, which was most marked in British 
Columbia, was on a rather larger scale than 
that registered at the corresponding date of 
last year, but the index was then nearly 
fifteen points lower. 


Leather and  Products—A considerable 
decline occurred in the leather industry at 
October 1, mainly in footwear factories. The 
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300 employers making returns reported 23,898 
workers, or 520 fewer than at September 1. 
Employment at the beginning of October a 
year ago had decreased moderately from the 
preceding month; the index number then 
stood at 112-4 compared with 117-0 at the 
date under review. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal contrac- 
tions in personnel were indicated in the 
lumber group, in which employment was at 
a much higher level than at October 1, 1936. 
The decrease at the date under review took 
place very largely in rough and _ dressed 
lumber mills, but container plants were also 
slacker; on the other hand, furniture and 
vehicle factories showed inprovement. <A 
combined working force of 51,473 persons 
was reported by the 895 co-operating manu- 
facturers, as compared with 52,847 at the 
beginning of September. 
downward in most provinces, particularly in 
Quebec and Ontario. 


Musical Instruments—A _ reduction was 
registered in musical instrument plants, in 
which employment was at practically the 
same level as during last autumn. ‘Thirty- 
five establishments reported 1,583 employees, 
as compared with 1,682 in the preceding 
month. 


Plant Products, HEdible—All branches of 
the vegetable food division showed improve- 
ment on the whole; the largest gains 
occurred in canneries, while those in bakery, 
confectionery and sugar and syrup factories 
were also considerable. The staffs of the 494 
reporting firms aggregated 47,284 persons, or 
2,486 more than in their last return. Employ- 
ment was brisker in most of the provinces, 
firms in British Columbia showing especially 
pronounced advances. ‘The general increase 
was much smaller than that registered at the 
corresponding date in 1986, when the index 
was fractionally higher. 


Pulp and Paper Products—Little general 
change was reported by 615 employers in this 
group; they had 70,288 workers on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 70,357 at the beginning 
of September. Moderate improvement took 
place in paper product factories and in print- 
ing and publishing, while there was a falling- 
off in employment in pulp and paper mills, 
A large advance had been indicated at the 
beginning of October a year ago, but the index 
number then was several points lower. 


Rubber Products—Employment in rubber 
goods showed further expansion at October 1, 
1937; data were compiled from 55 firms with 
14,519 employees, as against 14,128 in their 
last report. A gain had also been recorded 
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at the same date in 1936, when the index 
of employment was decidedly lower. 


Textile Products—Hosiery and knitting and 
garment and other textile factories reported 
heightened activity; 1,108 manufacturers 
enlarged their payrolls from 109,973 workers 
at the beginning of September, to 112,240 
at the date under review. Quebec and 
Ontario recorded the bulk of this expansion. 
Larger increases had been noted at the 
beginning of October last year, but the index 
then was lower by nearly eight points than 
at October 1, 1937. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Laquors—A 
reduction in employment occurred in these 
industries at the beginning of October, 
according to the 186 establishments furnish- 
ings statistics, which employed 16,987 workers; 
the distilled and malt liquor and tobacco 
divisions were slacker. Employment was in 
greater volume than at October 1, 1936, © 
although the loss then indicated had in- 
volved a smaller proportion of the payroll. 


Chemicals and Allied Products——Continued 
gains were made in chemical factories, 205 
of which had a staff of 13,163, as compared 
with 12,959 in the preceding month. Most 
of the increase was in New Brunswick and 
Quebec. A higher level of employment was 
indicated at the first of October than at the 
same date of last year. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products.——Glass 
factories showed reduced activity, while the 
other branches of this group reported little 
general change. Statements were received 
from 209 manufacturers employing 11,075 
persons at October 1, compared with 11,419 
at the beginning of September. The index 
was decidedly higher than at the corre- 
sponding date in 1936; the general tendency 
then had also been unfavourable. 


Electric Light and Power—A decline took 
place in electric current plants at October 1, 
when 96 establishments employed 16,365 
workers, compared with 16,547 in the pre- 
ceding month. A smaller decrease had been 
noted at the same date of last year; how- 
ever, the index number then stood at 123-2, 
compared with 129-5 at the beginning of 
October in 19387. 


Electrical Appliances—In the electrical 
apparatus division, 125 works reported 21,588 
employees, or 25 fewer than in their last 
report. Improvement had been indicated at 
October 1, 1936, but the index was then 
many points lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The largest in- 
creases in the iron and steel industry at the 
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beginning of October were in the automobile, 
crude, rolled and forged, wire and tool divi- 
sions, while moderate curtailment was noted 
in the railway car and locomotive, ship- 
building, structural iron and steel, foundry 
and machine shop and sheet metal divisions. 
Statements were received from 877 manu- 
facturers, whose payrolls aggregated 189,452 
persons, as compared with 136,712 in the 
preceding month. Employment advanced in 
Ontario but the tendency in the other 
economic areas was downward. More pro- 
nounced expansion had been shown at the 
first of October of last year, but employment 
was then at a decidedly lower level, the index 
then standing at 87-2, compared with 107-0 
at the latest date. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—A combined 
working force of 25,974 persons was reported 
by the 176 co-operating employers, who had 
26,602 at the beginning of September. There 
was improvement in the precious and the 
base metal divisions, but smelters and refin- 
eries were slacker. The index was twenty 
points higher than in the autumn of 1936. 


Non-metallic Mineral Products—The per- 
sonnel of the 146 firms furnishing data in 
these industries aggregated 15,463, or 304 
fewer than in the preceding month. An in- 
crease had been noted at October 1, 1936, 
but employment was then not so active. 


Logging 


Statements were tabulated from 332 logging 
companies, whose staffs were enlarged by 
18,641. workers to 59,683 at the date under 
review. This expansion was on a much 
greater scale than in the early autumn of 
1936, or of any other year of the record. 
The index, at 208-5 at October 1, 1937, was 
higher than at that date in any of the last 
sixteen years. Camps in Quebec absorbed a 
large proportion of the men added to pay- 
rolls at October 1 of the present year, but 
there were also considerable increases in 
Ontario and New Brunswick. 


Coal Mining—There was an important 
seasonal advance in coal-mines, in which the 
index of employment was higher by 3-4 
points than at October 1, 1936, when the 
improvement over the September 1 payrolls 
had been on a rather larger scale. Returns 
were received from 102 operators employing 
26,012 persons at October 1, 1937, as com- 
pared with 24,304 in their last report. The 
gains took place mainly in the Albertan coal- 
fields. 


Metallic Ores—Employment in this group 
showed continued improvement, 226 employers 


reporting 39,503 workers, or 462 more than at 
the beginning of September. Ontario regis- 
tered most of the advance. Greater expan- 
sion had been noted at the corresponding 
date last year, but the index number was 
then many points lower. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Little general change was reported in this 
group, in which statistics were received from 
94 firms employing 10,219 persons, compared 
with 10,162 in the preceding month. The 
index was decidedly higher than at October 1, 
1936, although a substantial increase had then 
been recorded. 


Communications 


Communications showed a slight reduction 
from the last report, the companies and 
branches furnishing data indicating a staff of 
24,174 employees, as compared with 24,267 
at September 1. The index was practically 
six points higher than at the same date in 
1936, when employment had declined more 
sharply. 


Transportation 


Street and Electric Railways and Cartage. 
—An increase was indicated in local trans- 
portation, 295 persons being added to the 
forces of the 244 co-operating firms, who had 
27,270 on their payrolls. Employment in this 
industry was in rather smaller volume than 
at October 1 of last year, a larger advance 
having then been shown. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 employers in the steam railway 
operation group, whose pay-rolls decreased 
from 62,962 at September 1 to 62,646 at the 
beginning of October. Most of the falling-off 
took place in Manitoba and British Columbia. 
Greater curtailment in personnel had been 
indicated at the same date of last year, when 
the index, at 77:9, was slightly lower than 
at the latest date, viz., 78-8. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Considerable 
improvement was registered in the water 
transportation group, in which 111 companies 
employed 18,785 workers; this was an in- 
crease of 835 as compared with their pay-rolls 
in the preceding month. A decline had been 
noted at October 1 of last year, when the 
index stood at 91:6, as compared with 103-5 
at the beginning of October of the present 
year. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—There was a further substantial 
increase in employment in building, 1,936 
persons being added to the forces of the 801 
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co-operating contractors. They had 35,437 
employees; this number was much larger 
than that reported at the beginning of 
October of a year ago, smaller gains having 
then been indicated. Except in British 
Columbia, the trend was generally favourable 
at the date under review. 

Highway—Employment in this group 
declined in all provinces except Ontario and 
Manitoba; the additions to staffs in the 
former were especially large. Statements 
were tabulated from 408 employers through- 
out the Dominion, whose pay-rolls, standing 
at 106,382, were larger by 870 workers than 
at September 1. The number employed in 
the group greatly exceeded that reported 
at October 1, 1936, when a reduction had 
been noted. 


Ralway—A pronounced falling-off in 
employment took place on railway construc- 
tion work. The forces of the 39 companies 
and divisional superintendents furnishing 
returns declined from 32,995 at the beginning 
of September, to 29,940 at the date under 
review. A larger loss had been registered at 
October 1, 1936, but the general level of 
employment in this industry was then much 
higher. 


Services 


The closing of summer hotels caused a con- 
siderable contraction in employment, while 
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laundries and _ dry-cleaning establishments 
were also slacker. The staffs of the 483 service 
firms whose returns were received, numbered 
29,775 at October 1, as against 32,253 in the 
preceding month. The seasonal declines in- 
dicated at the same date last year had been 
on a corresponding scale, but employment in 
the service division was then not so active as at 
the date under review. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trading establishments 
increased their personnel; 1,364 firms 
reported 109,404 employees, compared with 
107,354 in the preceding month. This 
advance was smaller than that recorded at 
October 1, 1936, but considerably exceeded 
the average gain noted at the beginning of 
October in the years, 1921-1936. The index 
at the date under review stood at 133:4, 
compared with 129-6 at October 1, 1936. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firm making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 
trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
considered as unemployed, while unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from: these tabulations. As the number 
of unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Unemployment among local trade unions 
at the close of September was maintained in 
almost the same volume as in the preceding 
month according to the rteurns tabulated from 
1,847 labour organizations combining a 
membership of 208,833 persons. Of these, 
16,129 were reported out of work, a percentage 
of 7:7 contrasted with 7-6 of idleness in 
August. A ‘higher level of activity was 
apparent from September of last year when 
10-9 per cent of unemployed members was 


recorded. The changes in the various prov- 
inces were not particularly outstanding, Nova 
Scotia, Alberta, Saskatchewan and Ontario 
unions showing a favourable tendency from 
August which was just more than counteracted 
by the slight recessions indicated by British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Mani- 
toba locals. When compared with the returns 
for September, 1936, Quebec and Ontario 
members were afforded a considerably greater 
volume of work during the month reviewed, 
while in Nova Scotia more moderate gains 
occurred and the trend in New Brunswick, 
Manitoba and British Columbia was slightly 
upward. In Saskatchewan and Alberta, how- 
ever, fractional curtailment in employment 
was evident. 

Each month the records of unemployment 
among local trade unions in the largest city 
in each province, with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island, are tabulated separately. In 
Edmonton there was a falling off in employ- 
ment during September of nearly 5 per cent 
from the preceding month, and in Montreal, 
Vancouver, Saint John and Winnipeg lesser 
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declines, were shown. The situation in Hali- 
fax and Toronto, however, tended more 
favourably than in August, though the vari- 
ations were slight. In Regina the unemploy- 
ment level remained identical with that of 
August. Contrasted with ithe returns for 
September, 1936, Halifax and Saint John 
members were considerably busier during the 
month reviewed and noteworthy gains in 
activity were recorded by Toronto members. 
Advancement of more moderate proportions 
was evident among Montreal unions. Minor 
contractions in available work, however, were 
noted by Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver 
members. Employment in Winnipeg was 
maintained at exactly the same volume as in 
September a year ago. 


Of these 6,078, or 7-9 per cent, were idle on 
the last day of the month, contrasted with 
8-2 per cent of unemployment in August. 
Improvement in somewhat greater measure 
was shown from September of last year when 
10:9 per cent of the members reported were 
without employment. Hat, cap and glove 
workers, whose membership was not parti- 
cularly large, showed a marked percentage 
gain in employment from August, and among 
paper makers rather noteworthy employment 
expansion occurred. The trend of activity 
for cigar and tobacco, iron and steel, glass 
and leather workers, and meat cutters and 
butchers was also more favourable than in 
August, though the changes were slight. 
General labourers, however, reported a con- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 


from January, 1931, to date. During Septem- 
ber the curve remained on practically the 
same level as in August, reflecting an almost 
stationary unemployment volume. Condi- 
tions as reflected by the chart were, however, 
more favourable than in Setpember of last 
year when the curve reached a level somewhat 
above that of the month reviewed. 

Workers in the manufacturing group of 
industries showed a slight tendency toward 
increased activity during September over the 
previous month as manifest by the reports 
compiled from 527 unions with 76,675 members. 


siderable drop in activity from August and 
lesser declines were apparent among metal 
polishers, jewellery, garment, brewery and 
wood workers, bakers and confectioners, and 
printing tradesmen. Among textile and car- 
pet, and fur workers the same percentage of 
idleness was recorded in both months com- 
pared. When contrasted with the returns for 
September of last year glass and leather 
workers were substantially better engaged 
during the month surveyed and noteworthy 
advances were evident among _ jewellery, 
textile and carpet, garment and wood workers. 
More moderate gains were reflected by iron 
and steel, cigar and tobacco, and brewery 
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workers, and printing tradesmen. Conditions 
for bakers and confectioners and general 
labourers were but nominally better than in 
September a year ago. On the contrary, 
marked percentage losses in activity were 
shown by meat cutters and butchers, which 
however affected few workers as their mem- 
bership was small, while paper makers, hat, 
cap and glove, and fur workers, and metal 
polishers suffered recessions in employment of 
considerably lesser degree. 

Employment conditions in the coal mines 
were improved during September from, the 
previous month, the 53 reporting unions with 
17,962 members indicating an unemployment 
percentage of 7-1 contrasted with 11-1 per 
cent of inactivity in August. Gains on a 
smaller scale, were noted from September of 
last year, the percentage of idleness for that 
month standing at 8-8. The Alberta and 
Nova Scotia coal fields combined in effect- 
ing the favourable situation in the industry 
as a whole from August, while in British 
Columbia there was a slight tendency toward 
retarded activity. Compared with the returns 
for September a year ago, British Columbia 
miners were afforded a much better volume 
of work during the month under review, and 
in Nova Scotia a slight rise in employment 
was shown. This improvement was in part 
off-set by the recession indicated among 
Alberta) members. 

The building and construction trades showed 
some increase in unemployment during 
September over the previous month, though 
conditions were much better than in Septem- 
ber of last year. This was evident from the 
reports furnished by 207 organizations of these 
tradesmen embracing a membership of 22,747 
persons, 4,359, or 19-2 per cent, of whom were 
idle on the last day of the month, contrasted 
with percentages of 15-6 in August and 32:3 
in September a year ago. That the situation 
for building and construction tradesmen was 
less favourable during September than in 
August, was largely due to the slowing up in 
activity, apparent among carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and plasterers and 
painters, decorators and paper hangers. Bridge 
and structural iron workers showed marked 
employment curtailment viewed from a per- 
centage basis, which owing to their small 
membership did little to affect the situation 
in the building trades as a whole. Among 
tile layers, lathers and roofers and steamshovel 
men also, activity was somewhat retarded. 
Hod carriers and building labourers, on the 
contrary, were much busier than in August 
and granite and stone cutters reflected gains 
of considerably smaller proportions, though 


noteworthy. Conditions for electrical work- 
ers, and plumbers and steamfitters were but 
nominally better than in August. All groups 
of tradesmen participated in the employment 
recovery noted in building and construction, 
as a whole, from September last year, bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, 
masons, plasterers, granite and stone cutters, 
plumbers and steamfitters and hod carriers and 
building labourers all showing a decidedly 
improved situation. Pronounced expansion 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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was evident also, among carpenters and joiners, 
electrical workers and steam shovelmen. 
Among tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
painters, decorators and paper hangers the 
advances recorded were of more moderate pro- 
portions. 

The transportation industries during Septem- 
ber showed only slight variation in the em- 
ployment volume afforded from August, the 
tendency however being adverse. This was 
noted from the returns forwarded by 811 asso- 
ciations covering a total of 63,619 members, 
2,938 of whom were without work on the last 
day of the month, a percentage of 4°6 con- 
trasted with 4-4 per cent in August. A slight 
rise in activity however, was apparent from 
September, 1936, when 5-8 per cent of the 
members reported were unemployed. Steam 
railway employees, whose returns constituted 
almost 78 per cent of the entire group mem- 
bership reported, street and electric railway 
employees and navigation workers, all showed 
very slight variation in conditions from August, 
though the trend was toward lessened activity, 
and among teamsters and chauffeurs the un- 
employment percentage remained unchanged 
from the preceding month. Navigation work- 
ers, steam railway employees, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs all showed a slightly mmproved 
situation during September over the corres- 
ponding month of last year, while among 
street and electric railway employees the re- 
cessions in activity recorded were less than 
one per cent. 

Unions of retail shop clerks reported ade- 
quate work for all their members during 
September as in August, contrasted with 5-3 
per cent of unemployment in September last 
year. Reporting for September were 3 asso- 
ciations of these workers covering a member- 
ship of 1,030 persons. 


Reports were tabulated during September 
from, 76 associations of civic employees with 
an aggregate of 9,587 members, 90 or 0-9 per 
cent of whom were idle at the close of the 
month compared with 0:6 per cent in August 
and a percentage of 2-2 in September a year 
ago. 

Activity in the miscellaneous group of trades 
declined slightly during September from the 
preceding month according to the reports 
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received from 134 unions with 8,675 members. 
Of these, 630 were without employment on the 
last day of the month, a percentage of 7:3 
contrasted with 6-2 per cent in August. Em- 
ployment, however, tended nominally upward 
from September of last year when 8-0 per cent 
of idleness was recorded. Hotel and restaurant 
employees registered moderate curtailment in 
work afforded from August and among theatre 
and stage employees, barbers, and stationary 
engineers and firemen the recessions noted 
were but fractional. The trend for unclassified 
workers, however, was slightly more favourable 
than in August. In making a comparison 
with the returns for September of last year 
stationary engineers and firemen showed note- 
worthy advances in employment during the 
month under review, and lesser gains were 
indicated by hotel and restaurant employees. 
Unclassified workers on the other hand 
registered a considerable drop in work available 
and theatre and stage employees and barbers 
very slight employed cessation. 

Fishermen reported much the same situation 
during September as in the month preceding, 
16:2 per cent of inactivity being recorded as 
compared with a percentage of 16-3 in August. 
Increased slackness on a substantial scale was 
apparent from September of last year when 
unemployment stood at 6-3 per cent. The 
percentage for the month under survey was 
based on the reports compiled from 3 asso- 
ciations with a membership numbering 624 
persons. 

The tendency for lumber workers and loggers 
was in a slightly less favourable direction 
during September from both the previous 
month and September a year ago, the 2 unions 
making returns with 782 members showing an_ 
unemployment percentage of 2:2 contrasted 
with percentages of 1-4 in August and 1-9 in 
September, 1936. 

Table 1 shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for September of each year from 
1919 to 1934 inclusive and for each month 
from September, 1935, to date. Table 11 
summarizes the returns in the various groups 
of industries for the same months as in 
Table 1. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for September, 1937 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of September, 1937, showed 

a gain of more than 4 per cent in the average 
daily placements over that of the preceding 
month and one of almost 44 per cent over 
the average for the corresponding period a 
year ago. Substantial increases in placements 
over August, 1936, were recorded in logging 
and services, but this expansion was more than 
offset by heavy declines in construction and 
maintenance and farming. The additions 
recorded in manufacturing, trade and trans- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS 


for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilation being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curve, both of vacancies and place- 
ments, in relation to applications declined 
steadily throughout the month, the level of 
vacancies dropping over 11 points and appli- 
cations over 8 points. At the close of the 
period, however, both levels were about 19 
points above those reached at the end of the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
67:0 during the first half and 61-5 during the 
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portation, however, more than exceeded the 
loss in mining. In comparison with September 
a year ago, mining, alone, reported a minor 
decrease, all other groups recording gains, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
logging being particularly heavy; that, also, in 
services was noteworthy, though not so large, 
while appreciable increases were likewise 
recorded in manufacturing and farming, with 
others of lesser magnitude shown in trans- 
portation and trade. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
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second half of September, 1937, in contrast 
with the ratios of 51-3 and 42-1 during the 
corresponding periods of 1936. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 62-1 and 57:9, 
as compared with 46-4 and 39-4 during the 
corresponding month of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during September, 
1937, was 1,662, in contrast with that of 1,612 
during the preceding month and with 1,173 
in September a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
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the month under review was 2,591, in com- 
parison with 2,270 in August, 1937, and with 
2,540 during September last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
September, 19387, was 1,553, of which 1,100 
were in regular employment and 453 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,487 during the 
preceding month. Placements in September 
a year ago averaged 1,080 daily, consisting of 
701 placements in regular and 379 in casual 
employment. 


During the month of September, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 40,260 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 38,816 
placements.. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 27,490, of which 
22,300 were of men and 5,190 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 11,326. 
The number of vacancies reported by em- 
ployers was 29,446 for men and 12,094 for 
women, a total of 41,540, while applications 
for work totalled 64,763, of which 49,008 were 
from men and 15,755 from women. Reports 
for August, 1937, showed 41,896 positions avail- 
able, 59,005 applications made and 38,659 
placements effected, while in September, 1936, 
there were recorded 29,825 vacancies, 63,484 
applications for work and 26,996 placements in 
regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service, each year, from January, 1927, to 
date :— 


_S Se Se ee ee ee 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LO2T fF . Sa sree oye > eb 302,723 112,046 414,769 
US) dates Same 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
LOZGIEIS. ectcbiee: «erie 260,747 187,620 898,367 
1930s eee orth 187,872 180,807 368,679 
LOS atc ee ee 175,632 295,876 471,508 
19B2R LL Se ER U53hTGE 198,443 352,214 
1938 Fac: Pctaerauc clay: 170,576 181,521 352,097 
LOSa ene rants terete 223,564 182,527 406,091 
1OSB eI: Tee ee 226,345 127,457 353,802 
1056 ee aes 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (9 months)....... 202,164 81,549 283,713 


Nova Scorra 


During September, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for over 7 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month, 
but there was an increase of over 72 per cent 
in the number required when compared with 
September, 1936. There was a decrease of 
over 6 per cent in placements when compared 
with the preceding month, but an increase of 
over 78 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month of last year. The in- 
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crease in placements over September, 1936, 
was largely due to substantial gains in services 
and construction and maintenance, although 
placements were also higher in farming and 
trade. There was a nominal loss in logging 
and a corresponding gain in manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
logging 73; farming 100; construction and 
maintenance 545; trade 64, and services 463, 
of which 349 were of household workers. 
During the month 637 men and 126 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


New BrRuNSWICK 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick durmg September, was nearly 25 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but over 1 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease of 
nearly 21 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with August, but an increase of over 
5 per cent in comparison with September, 
1936. All industrial divisions, except construc- 
tion and maintenance, showed gains in place- 
ments over September of last year, but as 
none of these increases were important, they 
were largely offset by the loss in construction 
and maintenance. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 42; logging 40; 
transportation 29; construction and mainten- 
ance 44; trade 61, and services 573, of which 
430 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 94 of men 
and 118 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 12 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
when compared with the preceding month 
and of nearly 62 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments also were considerably higher, there 
being nearly 21 per cent more than in August 
and 77 per cent more than during September, 
1936. Industrial divisions showing the most 
important gains in placements over September 
of last year were construction and mainten- 
ance and logging, followed by services and 
manufacturing. Improvement, however, was 
general in all groups. Placements by industries 
included manufacturing 228; logging 1,966; 
farming 116; construction and maintenance 
1,547; trade 106, and services 3,080, of which 
2,810 were of household workers. There were 
4,000 men and 1,874 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 
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ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during September called for over 9 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 38 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements also showed an increase, there 
being over 10 per cent more than in August 
and nearly 38 per cent more than during 
September, 1936. All industrial divisions par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
September of last year, the most important 
gains being in logging, construction and main- 
tenance, services, farming and manufacturing. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 1,148; logging 3,322; farming 
2,158; transportation 248; construction and 
maintenance 5,875; trade 358, and _ services 
4,312, of which 2,736 were of household workers. 
During the month 11,304 men and 1,746 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


There was a decline of over 48 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Manitoba during Sep- 
tember when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 33 per cent when 
compared with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 44 per cent 
less than in August, but nearly 42 per cent 
above September, 1936. The increase in place- 
ments over September of last year was largely 
due to gains in logging, construction and 
maintenance, and farming. There were in 
addition, small gains in services and trade, 
and a small loss in manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were logging 
420; farming 625; construction and mainten- 
ance 1,030, and services 676, of which 540 
were of household workers. During the 
month 2,109 men and 285 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Saskatchewan during September were over 
20 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 17 per cent above the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Slightly higher per- 
centages of change were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Except for 
a substantial increase under construction and 
maintenance and a small gain in logging, all 
industrial divisions showed reductions in place- 
ments when compared with September, 1936, 
the most important being in farming. These 
declines, however, did not offset the gain in 
construction and maintenance, which was quite 


substantial. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 67; farming 410; con- 
struction and maintenance 1,326, and services 
622, of which 471 were of household workers. 
There were 1,539 men and 352 women placed 
in regular employment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were over 18 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
nearly 16 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of nearly 15 per cent when 
compared with August and of nearly 13 per 
cent in comparison with September, 1936. 
Farm placements were considerably higher 
than during September a year ago and there 
were also increases in construction and main- 
tenance and logging. Decreases were reported 
in services and mining and small changes, only, 
in all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included logging 105; farming 1,488; 
construction and maintenance 432, and services 
507, of which 376 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,914 of men and 304 of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during September, were 
nearly 5 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and nearly 86 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Slightly lower 
percentages of gain were reported in place- 
ments under both comparisons. Except for 
a substantial increase in construction and main- 
tenance and a more moderate gain in services, 
the number of placements made in each in- 
dustrial group varied very little when com- 
pared with September, 19386. The increases in 
farming and transportation were slightly larger 
than the losses in trade and mining and other 
groups showed nominal changes only. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 79; logging 99; farming 239; con- 
struction and maintenance 2,389, and services 
1,196, of which 634 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 703 of men and 
385 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 27,490 placements in regular employ- 
ment 16,661 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the 
immediate locality of the offices at which they 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1937 
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were registered. Of the latter 1,711 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,240 proceeding to 
centres within the same province as the 
despatching office, and 471 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate which 
is 2-5 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is granted by the Railway Companies 
to bona fide applicants at the offices of the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 


Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced rate in Quebec during September 
were 231 in number, all bushmen bound for 
employment outside the province. From 
Hull 123 were transported to Sudbury and 101 
to Pembroke, while the Rouyn office was in- 
strumental in despatching 7 to Timmins. 
Offices in Ontario issued 1,173 reduced rate 
certificates during September to provincial 
points. Of these 600 were granted at the Port 
Arthur office to 529 bushmen, 29 Hydro con- 
struction workers, 30 highway construction 
workers, 6 mine workers, 4 carpenters, one 
plasterer and one waitress, going at various 
sections of the Port Arthur zone. For em- 
ployment within their respective zones also, 
the Fort William office transferred 242 bush- 
men and one waitress, the Sudbury office 85 
bushmen and the Belleville office 18 bushmen. 
Travelling from North Bay 75 bushmen were 
conveyed to Sault Ste. Marie, 16 bushmen and 
one carpenter to Timmins, and 2 labourers 
and one cook within the North Bay zone. The 
Toronto office was responsible for the transfer 
of 12 bushmen to Sault Ste. Marie, 11 bush- 
men to Sudbury and one plumber to North 
Bay. The Sudbury zone was also the destina- 
tion of 100 bushmen journeying from Ottawa. 
The Toronto zone received 10 bushmen from 
Kenora, the Timmins zone 2 bricklayers from 
Pembroke and the Sault Ste. Marie zone one 
sheet metal worker from Hamilton. In Mani- 
toba 247 certificates for reduced transportation 
were granted during September, 8 of which 
were provincial and 239 interprovincial. The 
former were issued at the Winnipeg office to 


6 bushmen, one hotel cook, and one clerk, 
going to employment within its own zone. 
The movement outside the province was also 
from Winnipeg, from which centre 203 bush- 
men, 9 mine workers, 6 farm hands, one farm 
housekeeper, 2 aircraft mechanics, 2 hotel 
generals, one sawmill labourer, one restaurant 
worker, and one cook, proceeded to Port 
Arthur, 11 construction workers and one mine 
worker to Timmins, and one stone cutter to 
Toronto. By Saskatchewan offices during 
September 12 transfers at the reduced rate 
were effected, 11 of which were to provincial 
centres. From Regina 10 bushmen and from 
Prince Albert one labourer were conveyed to 
employment within their respective zones. 
The one worker travelling outside the province 
was a hotel cook, destined to a situation in 
the Winnipeg zone and despatched from 
Saskatoon. The labour movement in Alberta 
during September was entirely provincial and 
comprised the transfer of 24 persons. All of 
these secured their certificates at the Edmon- 
ton office for transportation within. the same 
zone, among whom were 5 building construc- 
tion workers, 5 mine workers, 3 bushmen, 3 
cooks, 2 harvesters, 2 oil refinery workers, 2 
housekeepers, one hotel janitor and one 
British Columbia offices during 
September granted 24 reduced rate certificates 
to provincial centres. From Vancouver 11 
cannery workers were transported to Kam- 
loops, one cook to Penticton, and 4 bushmen, 
one farm hand, one cook general, and one 
cafe worker to employment within the Van- 
couver zone. The Penticton zone also re- 
ceived 2 fruit packers from New Westminster, 
and one farm hand from Nelson. The Prince 
Rupert office assisted in the despatch of one 
painter to Prince George and one diesel en- 
gineer to a point within its own zone. 

Of the 1,711 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during September, 503 travelled by 
the Canadian National Railways, 1,183 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 17 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway, 6 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway and 2 by 
the Northern Alberta Railway. 


labourer. 
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(4) Building Permits issued in Canada during September, 1937 


The value of the building authorized in 58 
cities during September stood at $5,078,882; 
this was an increase of $862,572 or 20°5 per 
cent over the total of $4,216,310 reported in 
August, 1937, and of $1,421,611 or 38-9 per 
cent as compared with September of last 
year, when the permits granted represented 
building valued at $3,657,271. 

The value of the building authorized in the 
first nine months of the present year was 
$42,750,366; this greatly exceeded the aggre- 
gate of $30,683,412 recorded in the period 
January-September, 1936, and was decidedly 
higher than in the first nine months in any 
other year since 1931. The cumulative total 
for the same period in each of the last six 
years has been very much lower than in any 
other year for which data are available; while 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently advanced, the index for the first nine 
months of 1937 was below the average for the 
years since 1919. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics 
for September, showing that they had issued 
about 350 permits for dwellings estimated to 
cost approximately $1,270,000 and more than 
1,800 permits for other buildings valued at 


Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, Kam- 
loops, New Westminster, Prince Rupert and 
North Vancouver recorded increases as com- 
pared with both August, 1937, and September, 
1936. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 58 cities during Sep- 
tember, and in the first nine months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for the cor- 
responding period of 1926 as 100. The average 
index numbers of wholesale prices of building 
materials in the period January-September of 
the years since 1920 are also given (average 
1926=100). 


about $2,560,000. In addition, one city author-_§§£— —|——| | —__ |—_ 


ized engineering projects valued at $58,915. 
During August, permits ‘were granted for the 
erection of about 440 dwellings and 2,300 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$1,280,000 and $2,600,000, respectively. 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 


tario, Manitoba and Alberta reported increases” 


in the estimated value of the building author- 
ized as compared with August, 1937, that of 
$413,280 or 53-4 per cent in Quebec being 
largest. Moderate declines in this comparison 
were indicated in Prince Edward Island, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia. 


As compared with September, 1936, there 
was improvement in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. The greatest gain of 
$686,570 or 386°8 per cent was reported in 
Ontario. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
showed higher totals of authorized building 
than in August, and the value in each case 
was also higher than in September, 1936; in 
Winnipeg and Vancouver there was a decline 
in the first comparison, but an increase over 
September of last year. Of the other centres, 
Halifax, Moncton, Saint John, Sherbrooke, 
Three Rivers, Brantford, Hamilton, Kingston, 
Kitchener, Oshawa, St. Thomas, York and 
East York ‘Townships, Welland, Windsor, 
Riverside, St. Boniface, Moose Jaw, Regina, 


Average 

indexes of 

Indexes of | wholesale 

Value of Value of value of prices of 

permits permits permits building 

Year issued issued in issued materials, 

in first nine | first ae first 
September | months month nine 

(1926= 100) months, 

Average 

1926=100) 

$ $ 

193 Fwees 5,078,882] 42,750,366 35-6 95-0 
19360 Rees: 3,65 7,271| 30,683,412 25:5 84:8 
1935...... 3,672.845| 36,680,796 30-5 81-2 
1934. 2,281,874; 19,715,146 16-5 82-8 
OS Site as 1,986,903] 16,394,014 13:6 77:5 
1982 Ees 2,449,735) 35,026,199 29-1 77-6 
ii ieee 10,407,999} 88,602,995 73°7 82-7 
198000. 11,093,020} 126,361,350 105-2 92-7 
19290 R seks. 17,117,017} 186,011,017 154-8 99-2 
1028 ho. 20,374,149] 165,621,634 137-8 96-7 
Uae Bee 14,462,243] 141,152,535 117-5 96-3 
1926081... 23 11,047,503} 120,163,936 100-0 100-7 
TL ae 10, 140,853 98,364, 181 81-9 103-1 
1924.5... 15 055,250 96,817,333 80-6 108-2 
ODS Se. oe. 10,768,898] 108,319,972 90-1 111-8 
1922 ce 11,597,034] 116,778,450 97-2 108-5 
192108... 2 10,907,828) 88,573,442 73-7 126-8 
192043... 9,842,677; 96,146,278 80-0 144-2 


The aggregate for the first nine months of 
this year was higher by 39-3 per cent than in 
1936, and was also substantially higher than in 


any of the preceding four years. 


The average 


index number of wholesale prices of building 
materials, though higher than in any of the 


years, 
years since 1920. 


1930-1936, was lower than 


in other 


The following table gives the value of the 
building permits issued by 58 cities during 
August and September, 1937, and September, 
1936. The 35 cities for which data are avail- 


able since 1910 are marked thus “*,” 
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ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION 


WORKS AS 


INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 


ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 








———. —— | —— J —— ef | SS | 


Cities Sept. 1937 | August 1936] Sept. 1937 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward I’d— 
Charlottetown...... 8,400 12,850 33,850 
Nova Scotia.......... 148, 130 139,810 142,361 
* Halifaxaee.tasees a2 115,610 66,010 101,936 
New Glasgow....... 7,920 10,650 2,075 
*Sydney Seyscos Lest 24,600 63,150 38,350 
New Brunswick..... 45,548 34,020 29,150 
Fredericton...... 6,080 675 12,575 
SMONCCON: <4. tas ce ee 15,830 15,525 5,995 
*Saint John.......... 23,638 17,820 10,580 
Quebec............... 1,187,107 773,827 887,327 

*Montreal—*Maison- 
DUNC * Ss ch cock 939,345 454,707 773,917 
"Quebec............. 36,032 140,195 20,640 
Shawinigan Falls.... 18, 200 235126 16,270 
*Sherbrooke......... 149,500 76,300 31,700 
*Three Rivers....... 22,750 15,550 18,050 
*Westmount.......... 26, 280 63,950 26,750 
Ontario.............. 2,554,259 | 2,157,776 | 1,867,689 
Belleville........... 1,47 7,92 3,800 
MEtantiond « cas tssjees 49,715 27,275 6,330 
Chathamts.. 2228 7,515 8,050 25,480 
*Fort William........ 50,400 112,725 39,550 
Galt Meese 6, 820 43,511 30, 492 
SOC D4 began aces 14,190 §,945 20,640 
“Hamiltones....s ss. 212,967 91,793 80,700 
Wineston so. .os here 40,917 22,525 16,900 
*Kitchener........... 255,233 SPA OR. 88,382 
LODO OR! Frasca ias 50,870 59,315 102,885 
Niagara Falls....... 13,305 22,605 18,645 
meth: ae ee ee 30,000 11,510 8,977 
“Ottawa. .& «> dcuaweee 47,395 75,215 158,714 
Owen Sound........ §,525 8,340 12,260 
*Peterborough....... 24,035 15,465 31,240 
*Port. Arthurs adie 46,704 63,950 17,370 
SS iraitord fis sacuec es 9,360 9,547 7,560 


Cities Sept. 1937 | August 1936} Sept. 1937 
$ $ $ 
*St. Catharines...... 19,528 135,830 16,529 
*St. Thomas......... 10,882 2,145 8,375 
Sarnig, vo ken ae 7,585 3,475 16, 266 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 31,750 37,873 29,465 
*Torontos:3:.. als 1,013,192 | 1,011,411 835,838 
York and East 
York Townships. 218,199 128, 200 172,250 
Welland ............. 47,292 21,008 11,925 
wW IDASOR 24 Laces 319,360 154, 650 70,705 
Riverside......... 7,200 5,760 a bs 
Woodstock.......... 12,745 19,046 34,136 
Manitoba............ 291,465 240,340 154,925 
*Brandon. :.:.......: 5,375 4,585 29,950 
St. Boniface......... 140,590 9,455 15,275 
WWinnipegsg cc. oe is 145,500 226,300 109, 700 
Saskatchewan....... 66, 969 89,892 71,538 
*Moose Jaw.......... 17,750 5,635 4,240 
ROPING tcc. cers « 42,969 15,681 37,273 
*Saskatoon.......... 6,250 68,576 30,025 
Albertay gi th eel 201,762 166,854 124,557 
OA gat Vetere ie 53,922 57,304 44,900 
*Edmonton.......... 80, 290 69, 250 64, 200 
Lethbridge......... 52,940 40,300 14,542 
Medicine Hat....... 14,610 il 915 
British Columbia.... 575,242 600,941 345,874 
Kamloops.......... 5,060 697 1,035 
anaimo........... 17,650 88,016 17,323 
*New Westminster... 85,450 43,040 16,200 
Prince Rupert....... 4,895 300 1,300 
*Vaneouver.......... 390,535 400,035 272,370 
North Vancouver. 4,425 600 850 
MV ICLOLIAG ob ot he tr 67, 227 68,253 36,796 
Total—58 cities..... 5,078,882 | 4,216,310 | 3,657,271 
*Total—35 cities..... 4,413,701 | 3,712,379 | 3,175,290 





EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
OCTOBER, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


HE employment situation at the end of 
October was reported by the superin- 


tendents of the Employment Service to be as | 


follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritimes were busy with 
fall ploughing. Threshing was about com- 
pleted and a fair crop was reported, consider- 
ing the dry summer. Fishing was only fair, 
as stormy weather had handicapped the indus- 
try. Logging continued very active in the 
district about Halifax and many orders for 
experienced pulp wood choppers were filled, 
but elsewhere smaller crews were operating. 
Prospects, however, looked bright for the com- 
ing winter. Sawmills were busy. Coal mines 
in the New Glasgow area worked 6 days per 
week, while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
operated 5 and 6 days. Manufacturing showed 
practically no change, with business very good 
and staffs working full time and no idleness 
reported from the iron and steel industry. All 
construction under way was progressing favour- 
ably, but little new work was being under- 
taken. Highway construction also had slack- 


ened, as various contracts had been completed. 
Transportation, both passenger and freight, by 
rail and water, was heavy. Trade was fair. 
A number of requests had been received in 
the women’s division for housemaids and char- 
workers and placements had been made ac- 
cordingly. 


Except at Sherbrooke, where the demand for 
farm help exceeded the supply, agricultural 
employment in the Province of Quebec was 
dull. Noted improvement, however, was re- 
corded in logging, as many requests were 
received for bushmen, particularly at Matane 
and Chicoutimi, where it was impossible to fill 
all orders. Mining was quiet. Manufacturing 
centres reported as follows: Montreal—cloth- 
ing and textiles, boots and shoes fairly active; 
metal, rubber and tobacco factories not so 
busy; Hull—factories working at full capacity, 
with a new bakery just opening; Quebec City 
—leather slack, but fur and clothing concerns 
steady; Sherbrooke—textile factories working 
overtime, with metal, cotton and woollen in- 
dustries exceeding last year’s production of 
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corresponding date; Matane—sawmills busy; 
Chicoutimi—paper and aluminum plants oper- 
ating steadily, and at Port Alfred, production 
in paper mills somewhat less, but without re- 
duction of personnel. Building and highway 
construction was substantially greater. This 
consisted mostly of plant enlargements, erec- 
tion of warehouses, etc., as well as much 
municipal employment in connection with 
streets, sewers and roads. In Montreal, alone, 
almost 3,000 men were working on relief pro- 
jects. Transportation and trade both were 
favourable. Calls for domestic help in the 
women’s division were numerous and in some 
localities a shortage of experienced workers 
was quite evident. 

Although the farming season was practically 
over, there was a steady demand in Ontario 
for fully experienced men and difficulty was 
noticed in securing applicants. Bush opera- 
tions were becoming more active; sawmills, 
however, were closing down after completing 
the season’s cut. Mining was very quiet. Little 
change was recorded in industrial conditions. 
Nearly all firms, except those seasonally slack, 
were working steadily and staff levels were 
well maintained. Manufacturers, whose out- 
put was increased by the Christmas trade, in 
lines such as fancy boxes, food, candy and 
luxury smallwares were particularly busy. 
Building construction remained active, with 
more skilled tradesmen employed than there 
have been for some years, but the demand for 
men for highway construction was greatly 
reduced, owing to much of the work having 
been completed and preparations made to halt 
activities during the winter months. Trans- 
portation on the Great Lakes was fairly 
active and trade, both wholesale and retail, 
very favourable. The call for household work- 
ers in the women’s division was good and the 
supply of applicants showed improvement. 
Many employers had. expressed approval of 
the fact that a training school for household 
help was receiving serious attention. Orders 
for clerical workers were few, but some appli- 
cants found temporary employment in fac- 
tories needing additional staffs for Christmas 
trade. 

Requests for farm help in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, while dropping off considerably, were 
still above the average for the time of year. 
Orders under the Farm Relief Plan were com- 
ing in rapidly, but there was difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient eligible men. Manitoba bush 
operators were still in need of experienced cord 
and pulp wood cutters and the demand at 
Yorkton and Edmonton likewise was good. A 
greater number of placements also in logging 
had been made within the province of Mani- 
toba and transfers out to Ontario employers 
were distinctly less. A scarcity of suitable 
applicants and unseasonably mild weather held 
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up coal production, nevertheless conditions in 
this group had improved. Manufacturing 
showed slight change, although a few indus- 
tries at Medicine Hat were a little steadier 
and some of the former employees had been 
recalled for a short time. Building permits in 
Winnipeg were somewhat above those of the 
corresponding period a year ago, but this 
increase was largely accounted for by one 
permit of $300,000 for an addition to a cold 
storage plant; elsewhere little construction was 
under way, other than that on highways, the 
men for this labour generally being recruited 
in the areas in which the work was proceeding. 
A number of applicants had also registered for 
the Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Pro- 
gram. Trade was slightly improved. The call 
for domestics and housekeepers was steady in 
the women’s division, but applicants for coun- 
try positions were very scarce, although city 
orders were easily filled. 


Farming in British Columbia was quiet, 
although some orders had been received under 
the Farm Bonus scheme, but few applicants, 
as yet, were ready for these positions. Apple 
picking was about completed; packing houses 
were still busy, some working overtime. Log- 
ging and sawmills, except at Victoria, had 
slackened considerably, partly due to lack of 
export orders. There was also little move-~ 
ment in mining. Fishing at Naniamo was not 
so active. Construction was fairly good, with 
a number of building tradesmen working 
steadily and highway construction continued. 
Dry docks and shipyards were busy at Prince 
Rupert and Victoria; longshoring, however, 
was quiet at Vancouver, although loaders were 
well employed at Victoria and New West- 
minster. Trade was moderate. Female appli- 
cants, many of whom had come from the 
Prairies, were applying for city positions in 
household service and as they were unwilling 
to go to the country, farm vacancies were 
difficult to fill. 


According to a press report of the debate on 
the Speech from the Throne opening the 
present session of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature, the Hon. G. M. Weir, Provincial 
Secretary and Minister of Education, stated 
that “negotiations are still continuing with 
the medical men of the province to find a 
suitable basis for the operations of the Act.” 


Adding that there are a number of studies 
the Health Insurance Commission is conduct- 
ing, the Minister stated that these include the 
question of cash benefits for employees; 
studies of families of varying economic levels 
and the impact upon their budgets of health 
costs; feasibility of providing dental services, 
which are not included in the present Act. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


A ae British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
October, 1987, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


Employment as September 13 showed little 
change as compared with August 23. There 
was, an improvement in employment in coal 
mining, in the motor vehicle and pottery 
industries, and in dressmaking. On the other 
hand, employment declined in the building 
industry, hotel, boarding house, etc. service, 
the distributive trades, stove and grate manu- 
facture, ship building and repairing, the cotton, 
wool and tailoring industries, fishing, and 
certain food manufacturing industries. 


It is estimated that at September 13, 1937, 
the number of insured persons, aged 16-64, 
in employment in Great Britain, exclusive of 
persons within the agricultural scheme, was 
approximately 11,599,000. On a comparable 
basis there was a decrease of about 7,000 as 
compared with August 23, 1937, but an increase 
of about 473,000 as compared with September 
21, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 
(excluding those within the agricultural 
scheme), the percentage unemployed in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at September 
13, 1937 (including those temporarily stopped) 
was 10:0. On a comparable basis there was 
an increase of 0-1 in the percentage as 
compared with August 23, 1937, but a decrease 
of 1-8 as compared with September 21, 1936. 
In Great Britain the percentage at September 
13, 1937, was 9:7. On a comparable basis there 
was an increase of 0:2 as compared with 
August 23, 1937, but a decrease of 1-8 as 
compared with September 21, 1936. 

At September 13, 1937, the numbers of 


persons on the registers of Employment 
Exchanges in Great Britain were 1,090,967 
wholly unemployed, 191,737 temporarily 


stopped, and 56,500 normally in casual employ- 
ment, making a total of 1,339,204. On a 
comparable basis there was an increase of 
29,979 as compared with August 23, 1937, but 
a decrease of 235,739 as compared with 
September 21, 1936. The total was made up 
of 1,034,809 men, 39,793 boys, 222,905 women, 
and 41,697 girls. 

The total of 1,339,204 persons on the 
registers at September 13, 1937, included 
592,038 persons with claims admitted for 
insurance benefit (of whom 2,543 had applica- 
tions authorized for payment of unemploy- 
ment allowances in supplementation of 
benefit), 47,809 claimants whose position under 


the conditions relating to contributions paid 
and benefit received had not been determined, 
and 4,707 persons disqualified for short periods 
from receiving benefit (of whom 1,705 had 
applications authorized for payment of unem- 
ployment allowances). There were also 
544,496 persons (not included in any of the 
foregoing classes) with applications authorized 
for unemployment allowances, 791 persons 
with applications for unemployment allow- 
ances under consideration, and 149,363 other 
persons, of whom 37,624 were juveniles under 
16 years of age. 

In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at September 18, 
1937, was 1,403,506. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase of 29,839 as compared 
with August 23, but a decrease of 235,709 as 
compared with September 21, 1936. 


United States 


Employment in the combined manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
each month by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics showed a gain in September 
and was higher than in any month of this 
year, according to a statement issued by the 
United States Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins. Weekly pay rolls, however, showed 
a decrease over the month interval. The 
following paragraphs from the official press 
release indicate the situation to be as 
follows :— 

More than 190,000 additional workers found 
employment in these combined industries 
between August and September, primarily 
because of seasonal increases in wholesale and 
retail trade. Aggregate weekly pay rolls were 
approximately $6,300,000 less than in the 
preceding month due primarily to the decrease 
in factory pay rolls, which were reduced to 
some extent by shut-downs for Labor Day. 

Comparisons of employment and pay rolls 
in September, 1937, with September, 1936, 
show a gain of more than 930,000 workers in 
these combined industries over the year 
interval, and an increase of approximately 
$55,000,000 in weekly pay rolls. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 0:2 per cent over the month interval 
indicating a decline of approximately 19,000 
factory wage earners. Increases in factory 
employment between August and September 
have been shown in 16 of the preceding 18 
years for which data are available. In half of 
these years the increase has amounted to 2:0 
per cent or more. 
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While the September index of employment 


(102-1) is slightly lower than the levels 
recorded in May and August of this year, 
it exceeds the levels of all other months since 
November, 1929, except April, 1987, and 
shows an increase of 6:9 per cent over the 
September, 1936, level. Since January, 1936, 
factory employment has increased 17-6 per 
cent, the rise having been particularly 
pronounced during the first 16 months of this 
period. 


Factory pay rolls decreased 3:6 per cent, 
or approximately $7,500,000, the holiday 
observances mentioned above depressing the 
September pay-roll totals. The September 
pay-roll index (100-1), is somewhat below the 
levels recorded between March and August 
of 1937, but with these exceptions remained 
above any preceding levels since December, 
1929. 


Gains in employment between August and 
September were reported in 52 of the 89 
manufacturing industries surveyed. Employ- 
ment in the group of non-durable goods 
industries rose 0:4 per cent over the month 
interval, this gain raising the September index 
to 107-3, which is 1:3 per cent above the level 
of September, 1936, and above the level of any 
preceding month since October, 1929. Seasonal 
activity in the canning, confectionery, fertilizer, 
cottonseed  oil-cake-meal, millinery, and 
women’s clothing industries was a factor 
contributing to the rise in the non-durable 
goods group. In the durable goods group, 
employment decreased 0:8 per cent due 
largely to the declines in the automobile, 
electric and steam-railroad car building, 
steam-railroad repair shops, sawmills, and 
millwork industries. The September durable 
goods group employment index (97:3) is 13-5 
per cent above the level of September, 1936, 
and, with the exception of the 5 immediately 
preceding months, is above the level of any 
month since: November, 1929. The employ- 
ment index for the durable goods group 
indicates that for every thousand workers 
employed during the index-base period (1923- 
1925—100), 973 workers were employed in 
September, 1937, while a similar comparison 
of the non-durable goods group _ indexes 
indicates that 1,073 workers were employed 
in September, 1937, for every thousand 
employed during the years 1923-1925. 


Among the 10 non-manufacturing industries 
in which employment gains were shown over 
the month interval, the expansion in a number 
of these industries was of a seasonal nature. 
Approximately 175,000 additional workers 


found employment in the retail trade estab- 
lishments of the country between August and 
September, the gain of 5-2 per cent reflecting 
a seasonal expansion to handle increased 
volume of fall purchasing. The September, 
1937, employment index for retail trade (90-7) 
stands above the September level of any year 
since 1930. In addition to a gain of 10-7 per 
cent in employment in the retail general 
merchandising group, which is composed of 
department, variety, general merchandising 
stores and mail-order houses, retail apparel 
stores reported a seasonal gain of 20-5 per 
cent, and substantial increases were reported 
by retail furniture, Jewellery, and wood, coal 
and ice firms. Wholesale trade establishments 
also expanded their working forces in Septem- 
ber, the seasonal increase of 1-5 per cent in 
employment indicating the re-employment of 
approximately 21,000 workers. Employment 
in this industry in September reached the 
highest level registered since October, 1930. 
Among the more important lines of wholesale 
trade in which gains were reported over the 
month interval were dry goods and apparel, 
chemicals, drugs and allied products, furniture 
and housefurnishings, groceries, machinery 
equipment and supplies, metals and minerals, 
and paper and paper products. 

With the approach of colder weather, 
anthracite and bituminous coal took on 
additional workers in September, anthracite 
mines reporting a gain of 17:1 per cent, 
or approximately 10,000 workers between 
August and September, and bituminous coal 
mines a gain of 1-9 per cent, or 6,800 workers. 
Metal mines also continued to absorb addi- 
tional employees, the gain of 0:6 per cent 
continuing the. rise which has been evidenced 
each month since July, 1935, with but two 
exceptions. Employment in this industry in 
September has reached a level which is 193 
per cent above the low point recorded in 
August, 1932. Dyeing and cleaning plants 
reported a seasonal gain of 2:5 per cent, or 
1300 workers, and year-round hotels also 
reported a seasonal rise, 1-1 per cent, or 2,600 
employees. Among the non-manufacturing 
industries in which declines in employment 
were reported, the largest decreases were 1-8 
per cent each in crude petroleum producing 
and brokerage. Employment in the private 
building construction industry declined 0-8 
per cent and laundries and quarries and 
non-metallic mines reported seasonal losses 
of 0-6 per cent and 0:4 per cent, respectively. 
Insurance companies reported a slight decrease 
(0-1 per cent), in number of workers over 
the month interval, 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


bids Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labour to 
be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazerre for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision was retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 cents 
an hour, and for female workers 18 years of 
age and over, less than 20 cents an hour. It is 
also provided that in any cases where the 
Provincial Minimum Wages Laws require the 
payment of higher wages than those set out 
above, such higher rates shall apply in the 
execution of Federal contracts. With respect 
to males and females under 18 years of age, 
it is required that they shall be paid rates 
of wages not less than those provided for 
women and girls in the Minimum Wages 
scales of the respective provinces. 


As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The Fair 
Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” This 
Act, however, has now in turn been super- 
seded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1936. The clause relating to wages 


and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— : 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may otherwise 
provide, or except in case of emergency as may 
be approved by the Minister.” 

The new Act like the 1930 measure, applies 
not only to contracts made with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the construction, remodel- 
ling, repair or demolition of any work, but also 
to workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which ap- 
plies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules, are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding de- 
cisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
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for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govern- 
ment, any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wages rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any appar- 
ent violations to the department with which 
the contract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 


Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or fair 
and reasonable rates of wages and hours, and 
empower the Minister of Labour to deal with 
any dispute which may arise. 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 


Construction of a horse barn at the Animal 
Diseases Institute, Hull, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Albert Amyot, Hull, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 25, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $5,439.16. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 








per hour per per 

day week 

Brick and hollow tile layers... : $0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ‘help- 
ers (mixing and tempering mor- 


Lam eat ane. Ai act bones. ake CRE Re 0 45 8 44 
@ArPOweers Mas. Ais Seis. os oh so cole « 0 65 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ator—gas. or electric............. 0 50 8 44 
Hisctricianske y;: Gi es. BER 0 70 8 44 
NAOOULOTS  eocies 3 veis-<ie.e acon: 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal... .......750; ee. 0 65 8 44 
Pater ssiWOOUS, (cscncmuaketlon ne: 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
BIGBEGROUBIS As. <sjoed he sins hoc ess 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 

DEEINEINALCTIAN) o sscjers sig drow eietees 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 85 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 

fat men assigned to help trades- 

te Se Ai ae ihiendee G aee 0 45 8 44 
Roofers: asphalt shingle............ 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck OTiVvehas: ds ste sea 0 45 8 44 
M.T. driver and truck—1 to 2 tons. 1 45 8 44 
M.T. driver and truck—3 tons.. 1 95 8 44 
Wacchmantatecs osc simae ss nine 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing hereinjcontained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, "the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF FISHERIES 


Contract Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 


Construction of a small wooden launch, 
equipping it and installing the engine. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. George E. Richardson 
& Sons, Richardson, Deer Island, N.B. Date 
of contract, October 28, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,750. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 
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Minimum | Maximum 








Trade or class of labour rates hours 
of per day 
wages or shift 
per hour hours 
Blackamithswise. 0s. saete tee. $0 45 8 
Caulkers—wood «scsi cia sinet cies cates 0 50 8 
JOINETBa Ales oti eet ere eens 0 50 8 
Machinists. cscs ces pecne Senet 0 50 8 
Pipefit ters... tars athena ts alone 0 50 8 
FIL SCULI CLAD SMe es occa siete erescreress 0 50 8 
IPAINLET Sei eae « Hoe etalesiass f eieeiscseee 0 45 8 
Shipwriehtrreencen. otter score oes 0 50 8 
Wa Our LS ieee ees Donde eee 0 30 8 





N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the 
working hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


NationsaL Harsours BoarpD 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Repair, Etc.) 

Maintenance dredging in the harbour at 
Saint John, N.B. Name of contractors, St. 
John Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, September 
20, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$30,000. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blectricians.? Mees. .netee cae ees s $0 65 8 44 
Labour otsh Fe coda: sos ee 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck Oriver. ~.>. deers cote: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
VEO) OTS yo ees ae ait cect aala cs 1 45 8 44 
GtONs a eecn ceca eure ae Caeser 1 95 8 44 
ALODS ATSIC RL A Ee. Dee 2 45 8 44 
D, ONSITE e. MRCS. ANE as 2 95 8 44 
Machinistsiigen: 33 eee eee ee 0 65 8 44 
Pipe fitters (surface—temporary 
UOT) cere eth ee ilo ce ee Siiete © 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ help- 
ers (all men assigned to help 
TLACERINCN) >. Whee eee ho ere ee 0 45 8 44 
Welders and burners (acetylene or 
COC Vee esate elas tas bla cuclers actos 0 65 8 44 
Watchmen tn tecses sie ceees 0 35 8 44 
Per month 
with board 
and lodging 
Dredge crew— 
Hngineermaster:.,..0.56+.cecen $175 00 
Mate wt oc usadenecsna leer i 100 00 
Chietiongineer:.. 63s aaeciecine eae 150 00 
badder mani} >). aie Riti se ae 75 00 
Second engineer... dys Wis. dale «0c 125 00 
OPER e Mosc Neless HU Ms se 65 00 
HITeMans.. es se oe ee ee 65 00 
Deckhands Yc ste. eases 50 00 
Cook—first,.....setisas < aculoenaresmine 75 00 
Cook—second............000e0ee 50 00 
Tug crew— 
Captain: . etnies ee ce 150 00 
Matters vt Eta uke teers see 100 00 
Bngineeras..<0e tee oe renin tae 125 00 
WITOMM AN oe cinmai ton aaes te terete 65 00 
Deckhands 4... :4 seeks. «Mercere 50 00 
Cook.4.5: 92 ss eee 70 00 











Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
r day week 
Navigable barge or scow— 
Captain’? Si 19 Sie Gees 150 00 
Matey hii hsrtte. oe. epee 100 00 
JUNTINGSLS Be Weis ght eee ME , 125 00 
Fireman yceie po eie he anette eae 65 00 
Deckhattd sy aes. an.4.cctheas ee as 50 00 
OGL Aalesls. oot ove Stati teton« ene 70 00 
SCOwananne #e. Seta thee see: 50 00 
errick scow— 
Operating engineer............... 115 00 
Finemean s55.- Phas Ween Beast hey 65 00 
Meckhands,,. das ae cleats wie fleas 4 50 00 
Motor boat operator.............2. 0 


per hour (cu|rrent hours) 


Current hours for all above mentioned crews. 

Nore.—$10.00 per month to be allowed for sleeping accom- 
modation ashore if sleeping accommodation is not provided 
on floating equipment. 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 

Construction of a longshoremen’s building 
and offices at Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractor, The Mooney Construction Co., 
Ltd., Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 4, 1987. Amount of contract, $18,090. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blackami these. h.. of coc niataaacs ote $0 60 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 


ers (mining and tempering mor- 


CAT) OE. Soc Se ee oe se 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Cementuinishersis. ieee nue eens 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 

ators— 

SUCaIN. oe cet caitreretene 0 65 8 44 

Gastorelectriens «tke... Soe. 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or 

CLECULIC Irene ces eee chemin: 0 50 8 44 
Crane operators (gas. or electric)... 0 55 8 A4 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driverasers se MAR FR 0 40 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam (single 

or double drums)...............-- 0 65 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 75 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44 
Labourers) ance « cavtutrcters= carte eee 0 40 8 44 
Lathers=metaliti). 3. Quiles Plea 0 60 8 44 
Lathers—wo0d.........cccccssees 0 55 8 44 
Macninists)s- sae aint demon 0 65 8 44 
Mastic floor spreaders and layers... 0 70 8 44 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. 0 55 8 44 
Mastic floor kettlemen............. 0 55 8 44 
Mastic floor labourers.............. 7 O45 8 44 
Mastic floor labourers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Millwrighitssevsstasctcitas <etiidases 0 60 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour Rates Hours 
notless | not more Trade or class of labour of wages | of labour 
than than not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per ah apa Ea 
day week per hour per per 
day week 
Motor truck drivers. .....2..aeo ak 0 45 8 44 ; A 
Motor truck driver and truck— Painters andglaziers............... 0 60 8 44 
Tio 2 tons 8 Bo. .o sche eet 1 45 8 44 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Bene eh ee Des. 0% bo scicces 1 95 Bi add Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
OS is) Gas Oe ea Sanaa 2 45 8 44 Wiech ena... seks ociticiets.« serasreros 0 35 8 44 
SS CRAG Seen Ae 2 95 8 44 
as hae (spray) «oo NEPAD I TR 0 65 8 44 
ainters a VAG) Hoa te aes Nee eee 55 44 ; aay 
Pipe ae . se IY anes: f a N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
col) SE a ih nie 0 55 8 44 only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers. 0 50 8 44 exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
tia as 0 90 8 44 any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
Plasterers’ Gea (mixing and legislation. 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 Nhat rial loatelats 
, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
eat ee and antics sev aeeieieee : uf : ie practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
Sia ee prey noe eee a Avi clay than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 this*work. 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
WGC OIN Ones. Webi: sick oe eanpe 0 35 8 44 
Welders and burners on steel erec- 
tion—acetylene or electric........ 0 75 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates In 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, Etc.) 


Construction of alterations to the heating 
plant at “A” Block, Wolseley Barracks, Lon- 
don, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 
T. Allen, London, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 12, 1937. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,863. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 

Blacksmilths..< 34-4-bs beeen 0 60 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 

Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 50 8 44 

Cement finishers....... nt + hues trea 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor— 

Steams. Js, BeOS Eee 0 65 8 44 

KGASBOMCIOO, oc). ot pe caress anaes ne 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 

Driverseecitvatds.d6 erage desler 0 40 8 44 

LabourerSir.ncss sraaterccts osisietahtatels.o:2 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck drivers...............- 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers and truck— 

AME GED LOWS. as ryeres oxs.cadne e's execs edngs 1 45 8 44 

BLOMUS. A. te eee oe csptore tye 1 95 8 44 

ASE ONS ANNA Ns aso.) seisiesocareus ciawser’ 2 45 8 44 

DB GODS aa Atetodss ote « « cieatete'Meteuiaielels: 6 2 95 8 44 


Repairing and renewing furnaces in the Wil- 
liam Street Armoury, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, J. S. Mitchell & Co., Ltd., 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, October 19, 
1937. Amount of contract, $1,295. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 


follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 

than than 


per hour per per 
day week 


$0 60 8 44 
0 35 8 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
AEA DOULOESEC eas. tate cis centres aise ales 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, "the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a garage for the Royal 
Canadian Regiment at Wellington Barracks, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of The 
MacMillan & Lumber Co.., NS. 
Date of contract, October 12, 1937. Amount 


contractors, 


Halifax, 


of contract, $5,110. A fair wages schedule was 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 8 44 Cement finisher... 5... «5 «fs sces ee 0 95 8). 4a vs 
BIgcEAmikbel.. co cicsacceh create ces 0 70 8 44 Compressor operator—gas. or elec.. 0 55 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 WL Cs bh etna Sean Ariss 0 40 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 973 8 44 Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 (44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 0 45 8 44 Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 70 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 Engineers, operating, steam— 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- Single or double drums.......... 0 65 8 44 
ator— Three or more drums............ 0 75 8 44 
Steamers. cto nee cie ec e ens 0 65 8 44 Engineers on steel erection......... 0 80 8 44 
CSARUNITCLOCh LF pene ee news ts 0 50 8 44 Firemen—stationary............06. 0 45 8 44 
Cement finisher... ce et ee 0 60 8 44 Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 44 HabOurers’. see. cl. coke wcmeenn 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 Lathers, metal............. vee. Be 0 70 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 La titers, woo dates crsraconwkeenrcceren 0 70 8 44 
DE GES. ava wolmncne. tere etek sete» Was Se 0 40 8 44 Maehinistss: $200 8 ic.5s aprmcrane 0 70 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 80 8 44 Motor truck drivers... 0... 0 45 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 75 8 44 Motor truck driver and truck— 
Engineers, operating, steam (single Hand )2:tong i 0s & oR ee 1 45 8 44 
or doubledrum) i. tach. ee 0 65 8 44 SiGOns HES ASTER >. bce oe Maras 1 95 8 44 
Firemen (stationary)............6- 0 45 8 44 4ytoris 3 cee TRS OR eee 2 45 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 0 50 8 44 Stone, Hee Uay. AO eas 2 95 8 44 
LADOUTEr RRSP ee sac Ne aeateate 0 40 8 44 Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Lathers?metaliec.e.. scr creer. 0 60 8 44 Painters and glaziers............... 0 70 8 44 
Tathers wOOd cea. ia-ate wc 0 55 8 44 BRSberersta.cc acti tan iaale iss weet 0 95 8 44 
Machinistsos), <4). “nti 0 70 8 44 Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
Motor truck.driver: 2.0 +cucem ace 0 45 8 44 mixingimaterial). ¢.cde. slcedades. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
TCO 2 CONS. oc coum ee es set 1 45 8 44 Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
OS LODG SE es ces Hee aie lac ee ee ee 1 95 8 44 Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... 0 45 8 44 
4 FORBID Odo Dae aka 2 45 8 44 Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 Shovel operators—gas............+- 0 90 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
PIGSterers:.. .fevc che teste es cote 0 80 8 44 Steam shovel engineers 0 90 8 44 
Plasters’ helpers (mixing and tem- Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
pering materiale). 4. 2c. tee 0 45 8 44 Stonecitttersi: ua. e sees « 0 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 Tile setters (ornamental)........... 0 95 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... 0 45 8 44 Tilesetters’ helpers (all men as- 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 45 8 44 
Watchnien: sro ae reece et. 0 35 8 44 Watchinian, ~ i Sr. kc ele soc 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 

22islation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a central heating plant build- 
ing at the R.C.CS. Training Station, Barrie- 
field, Ont. Name of contractors, Doran Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 12, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $32,300. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestosinsulation workers........ $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmitha4 i. 8%. is. njfd-« sagt 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 95 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar)... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor— 
Steamecchon! SOM, BA eee 0 65 8 44 
gasion electric.3-... ache ceenee 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Supply and installation of mechanical equip- 
ment in the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
Training Station, Barriefield, Ont. 
contractors, W. G. Edge Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract. October 27, 19387. Amount 
of contract, $50,120. The preceding fair wages 


schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


Name of 


Reconstruction of markers’ shelter and stop 
butt at the Rifle Range, Fredericton, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. George A. 
Christie and Ashley Estabrooks, Fredericton, 
NB. Date of contract, October 6, 1937. 


Amount of contract, $5,050.88. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
Rates Hours | 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour per hour per per 
not less not more day week 
than than 
bers 3 Compressor oyerators—gas. or elec. 0 55 8 44 
per hour per per Driver sane Coolie ois.) NERRTCVEL ©: cries eneniatos crcl of tater 0 45 8 44 
day week Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 85 8 44 
Blbeksmirthses ee sce. Saye $0 55 Saeed Hlectricianesssssetete cosa wee eee 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 Engineers, operating, steam— 
CRETORCCEE IES ol ois so bcduded ance 0 55 S$.) 44 Single or double drums.......... 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- Three or more drums............ 0 90 8 44 
tor— Firemen, stationary...............+ 0 50 8 44 
Sis Sn} > sunslttoas vd tisc cde 0 60 8 44 Hoist operators—gas. or electric.... 0 60 8 44 
GASHOT ClECETICH twee 6 ge sscsa « 0 45 8 44 La bourersss Seactemoctsiss dee Sey. setae 0 45 8 44 
Coenen titinishersoncdcoelenscsveowoaer 0 55 8 44 Lathers metal acs.ke stools sttets Yoo 0 70 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec.. 0 45 8 44 Lathers wooded. geur Wentenisiooel-~s 0 65 8 44 
DEigera Wey ts dhs osccan se oc deca cede 0 35 8 44 Machinisteencnrsiicten storeicorce + sieeiers 0 75 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 Motortruck driver... .ocsse sce cee 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 Motor truck driver and truck— 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 60 8 44 TANG ZibOUS we 8. . he eee aoe 1 50 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— O COUS ier were face ae cis eles cas 2 00 8 44 
Single or double drums.......... 0 60 8 44 A CONS. o- crue crake gine eee ace ue oe 2 50 8 44 
Three or more drums............ 0 70 8 44 DRCOUS Meee eet eee ree cca 3 00 8 44 
Firemen, stationary...............: 0 40 8 44 Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 45 8 44 Painters and glaziers............... 0 65 8 44 
BR egg. a aa | oe ee CT 0 35 8 44 Piasverete rn i ccurne ee vet Bor ase 0 90 8 44 
Machimistsiict, .5. oc s:o0s.«.c queens 0 60 8 44 Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 
Motor trackadriver... «cess on 0 40 8 44 IMIxTHo MA beLIaIS) «00 ce. cee nee 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
[kan Ce2kGONSe. Mee ore «vcse slesers: wisere,s 1 40 8 44 Plumbers’ and steam fitters’ helpers 
SLONSICEP AEE ie ae chose oc aisadiate 1 90 8 44 (all men assigned to help trades- 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 TIME Ee: ea Sats ae arte cite 0 50 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 Rodmen, reinforced steel.......... 0 55 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 45 8 44 Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 Sheetimetal workers.......02.0-.-. 0 70 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas..........005. 0. 85 8 44 Shovel operators—gas.............-- 1 123 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 Steam shovel engineers............ 1 124 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 7424 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 SCONCCUMCES tu cae tee tte nee cc ciee 0 80 8 44 
Watehinen: Se iaF sss sci oscnaeee 0 30 8 44 Structural steel workers............ 1-123 8 44 
ERNOROGIIITERS sae en oroats Raa 0 90 8 44 
Ce Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 50 8 44 
Watchmane: 4... ep dep ote: de ccsts «'s 0 45 8 44 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of thirteen buildings at the 
Joint Service Magazines, Esquimalt, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, October 12, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $86,558. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 75 8 44 
Blacksimitvins 5 a<4.0o es cliete sein aat & 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.:...........- 0 50 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 
tor— 
Steam). HER iaeGAs. cate ete 0 70 8 44 
Past ORCISCTI Gs a. re seein ieee a> 0 55 8 44 
Cement*finisher?@ s+. 8t..s07re: 0 60 8 44 


46648—6 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Paving roads at the R. C. A. F. Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 
Date of contract, October 9, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $11,350. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asphalt raker and finisher......... $0 55 44 
Driver, horse andicart.........+s. 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
DC teenie ois. os, ss vis.ciss sine vie 
LiaDOUNEP RPE P ETL ee. . onnrhticlrdatiens « 0 40 44 


MOGOn EC ke OTIVCT,<,o.accesrees om «a1 
Motor truck driver and truck— 


So 
i 
o 
os CO 00 GO CO GO CO CO 
> 
tx 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Road grader operators—gas........ 0 50 8 44 
EL YACtOMIODERA OTA i aiciois: tetas asicisiocses 0 50 8 44 
NEBR ob coz) 1 eae AR an WRERS SERS: 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by prc vincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Paving roads at the R. C. A. F. Station, 
Dartmouth, N.S. Name of contractors, The 
MacMillan Construction & Lumber Co., 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, October 1, 
1937. 
$7,500. 


in the contract as follows:— 


Amount of contract, approximately 


A fair wages schedule was inserted 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asphalt raker and finisher......... $0 55 8 44 

Cement finishers: jac agecsieemerrc 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor— : 

Stedman, oh Lee Perea 0 65 8 44 

Gasorelectrice. 22 ate sek. fee. 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 

Giverny Bite ee noe 2 ae 0 40 8 44 

eaOurerse re. one. fi. omen Reece 0 40 8 44 

Motor trucksdrivers: 450).2 en oe 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

I CORsvOUS meric aii «actos 1 45 8 44 

Sitous ae ack: Be.’ PO scycths caaee tne 1 95 8 44 

Road grader operators (gas.)....... 0 50 8 44 

PactOr operator oe ie ee aetek oer 0 50 8 44 

Watehinmaniy 4. deat eee ck, ee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Dredging the proposed slipway at the 
R. C. A. F. Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Russell Construction Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 1, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,500. The General Fair Wages Clause above 
mentioned was inserted in this contract. 
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Construction of an extension to the Motor 
Truck Garage at Fort Osborne Barracks, 
Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, The 
Winnipeg Supply and Fuel Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, October 19, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $19,899. 
schedule was included 
follows :— 


A fair wages 
in the contract as 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestosinsulation workers........ $0 75 8 44 
Blaeksmiths?y. ae iia... ataedsaen 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 1 10 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 

ers (mixing and tempering mor- 

172) 5) AS CERES, cite) emer Ei ised hac 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 80 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor— 

Steams, . sear, See eee 0 80 8 44 

Gastor elech re ks aw oe sthorskerlras 0 50 8 44 
Cement finishers... 2. ee dane 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 44 
Driver; horse and'cart..22 4.2 .6see. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
WOTiVversi sere ss ee eae a 0 40 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 85 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 85 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 85 8 44 
Firemen, stationary..............+. 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric.... 0 50 
TiADOUTCLS*.. nee sce eens mrs 0 40 8 44 
Lathersy metalic secs. st asset ee 0 75 8 44 
Latherss wooden: jose tienda. Soil eas 0 70 8 44 
Machinists isiute..ccbldccte ince aaer 0 70 8 44 
Motontruck driven: . sesaeaces site © 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

dt $0"? PONG: cctecacireresicicds quncaato ee = 1 45 

SiC ONS; sca shevauererstcretenesstanrd cpeto rata etae 1 95 8 44 

At ONSiy. apsterayekeaiotste SAC ne.< WC bicys Det 2 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..........-.-.. 0 70 8 44 
Plasters 22088 heres cee 1 10 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tem- 

pering materialise. .: eee ee 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8 44 


Plumbers and steam fitters’ helpers 
(all men assigned to help trades- 


INOM) oh. see ss ee oe elastics 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers—felt and gravel—patent... 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Piledriver engineers. ...........6.:. 0 90 8 44 
Piledriver labourers../)..% . se . ds 0 40 8 44 
Piledriver firemen’ os..0.. 050. ces. 0 50 8 44 
Wait Gil yop a eencickercecisdeacmeroeca hers 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall n’ t be exceeded on 
this work. 


Waterproofing the square and _ treating 
certain roads at Wellington Barracks, Halifax, 
N.S. Name of contractors, The MacMillan 
Construction & Lumber Co., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, October 19, 1937. Amount 


Novemssr, i937 
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of contract, $5,500. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Asphalt raker and finisher......... $0 55 8 44 

Cement finishers!) 9 Lea 0 60 8 44 
ses geek and concrete mixer opera- 

or— 

Steam, Wee SUS oT 0 65 8 44 

Gasvorielectricn.cisssse oul. 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 

DPiverstea es. FOE. Ee ee 0 40 8 44 

Labourers. 9or. See. es Se 0 40 8 44 

Motor truckidriver, 1.55. se. 0 45 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

LTO. 2LODBs 5A oat coe ieee: 1 45 8 44 

B LOUS aes Nc iee s okeinte selaateeine 1 95 8 44 

Road grader operators—gas........ 0 50 8 44 

‘Tractoroperator sh.) seb. sees eee 0 50 8 44 

Watchiniaireen.c. 6 ose: cee eee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shatl be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Grading and surfacing the western portion 
of the Aerodrome at the R. C. A. F Station, 
Trenton, Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 19, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $9,550. 


inserted in the contract as follows:— 


A fair wages schedule was 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Driver, team and wagon........... $0 75 8 44 
Drivierseen See enoe warsiecnseneee 0 40 8 44 
Labourers Seer ons eee ees 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers......0$) 0)eee0: 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
EORCOne een eae oa oaaone ns 1 45 8 44 
SILOM aie toes. ote biysss 1 95 8 44 
EE ODMM TEL crane So eetis te ea eS 2 45 8 44 
Road grader operator— 
HOrsecins wit Lee ssc odes aes 0 45 8 44 
Ineliding teamnen e)).-s.deeccdaes 0 80 8 44 
FABOLING Mts eee he Seas oes 0 50 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


416643—63 


Construction of an Apron at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Station, Jericho Beach, 
Vancouver, B.C. Name _ of _ contractors, 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Ltd., Vancouver, BC. Date of 
contract, October 19, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $159,686. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths .n eon $0 75 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 60 8 44 
Carpentersen ote ee eile: 0 90 8 44 


per day 
20 00 8 44 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part 
PING) Ease meee 

Divers’ tender (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full or 


WALL CLINE) oc eee Mee a eee 7 00 44 
per hour 
HEADOUTCER Estates oa otc oe 0 45 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 50 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
DO CONS) eee coe ee eee 1 50 44 
SLUONS deci teas deel kc tek hie ae EX 2 00 44 
ACCONS esse a. ee Oe ee ne ene 2 50 44 
CORSE ed ok oa ue eee eae 3 00 44 
Pileidriverforeman, 5: 206. hele 1 25 


co G0 GO CO 00 00 00 CO 0000000000 Coco CO 
> 
> 


Pile driver engineers............... 1 124 44 
Pile driver bridgeman............. 1 00 44 
Piletdriver mene. eee ep hinieoe 1 00 44 
Bile driver labourers. 20. ssn > « 0 45 44 
Pile driver firemen. ..cscdteoces +... 0 683 44 
TLEACtOY OPCTALOL saha tei. s os6 feces +c 0 75 44 
Wharf and dock builders........... 1 00 44 
WAECRIN OT es Bee crcee sade se + 0 45 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Grading the centre portion of R.C.A.F. 
Aerodrome site at Yarmouth, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Acadia Construction Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of Contract, October 20, 
1987. Amount of contract, approximately 
$202,206. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Axenvenermycee . SUMMEL:... coltonbies: + 5's $0 35 8 44 
Blselcemignser, 0 Ws. os sad. aaa ae 0 50 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 
Draglineoperators:. ui. <<.- e000 0 85 8 44 
Dragline' firemen.) s. 0. .0c8..063 ves 0 55 8 44 
Drawlineolers, 094. o.. »..< 05 wees os 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
DTA OLS eto Sits, 26 oc bisa a: oka os 0 30 8 44 
abOurersiee, oies hos ook swale tee 0 30 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
"Truck Greverseeces . scoueees us eee 0 35 44 
Road grader operators— 
ELGrserarawn trac merce ccsle wee ce 0 35 44 
Inchidi ney esdintas cry eriieraaaer 0 60 44 
Gasoline. ches conc ioe ois oe pattie 0 40 44 


Steam shovel operator............. 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel oilers..:.....00.s000% 


SS 
for) 
or 
GO CO CO GO CO GD CO CO GO CO CO lo} 
rs 
> 


Tractor operators—gasoline........ 0 40 44 
Team and. SCraper. oj .....c0eee eee. 0 55 44 
BeAMeEANGADLOWSe «deter ea tise ee 0 55 44 
Wa tChimanin. weubcrcchees \ctens satan 0 25 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempving contractors from the payment of higher raves in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
segislation. 

Whete, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of three Ordnance Stores 
Buildings at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Bennett & White Construction Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 1, 1937. Amount of contract, $52,889. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestosinsulation workers........ $0 75 8 44 
Blacksmivhar.: ses eee eee 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 

ers (tempering and mixing mor- 

LEN eaten Bath oo ea ners ao 0 50 8 44 
Canpenterge .. ees. . oeyarkhe. . ae 0 70 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

or— 

Sibediniae pr ae arene ire a lc tare cay 0 70 8 44 

Gas. or electric wists ek. 0 55 8 44 
Womont tHISherrs este thee eee 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec.. 0 55 8 44 
NOI er sh: Reales Ae ek iin CARA 0 45 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver, feam and. wagon y..tieee ssc 0 85 8 44 
Electriclans sass. tech eeecac eee 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Singlemnrumeeens eos seeks eae 0 70 8 44 

Doublercdrums ter ttre ot ee 0 90 8 44 
Firemen, stationary................ 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 60 8 44 
Labourershs. Senet. Chee ee 0 45 8 44 
Lathersstimetal. @65.208.. 4......55 0 70 8 44 
Latherseavo0d): eins «6 ste ees cere 0 65 8 44 
Machinistsiersctss totes eee eee 0 75 8 44 
Motertrucl: driversa we «once see 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 

Liand.2 tons®: Joker in eer 1 50 8 44 

3 CONS. Fis sc SA ws Gabeeloete 2 00 8 44 

4 COMB! jes obi Circe o rsthekel Awe 2 50 8 44 

DD, CONS. < Bea cera ett ae o/s ilecanconanet hance 3 00 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 75 8 44 
Painters and glaziers........0...0+. 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers). 7. Secs cc dicoeeed 0 90 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and 

Ihixing materiah).....10. 4a acer ee 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 80 8 44 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 0 55 8 44 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers..............- 0 70 8 44 
Watehmene clot eccst teers rer 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, "the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of Barrack Block No. 1 at the 
R.C.A.F. Station, Jericho Beach, Vancouver, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Pacific Engineers 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
October 21, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$142,262. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 85 8 44 
Blacksmithse ax isthe eres ae 0 75 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ iba: 8 44 
Brick and-hollow tile layers’ help- 

ers (mixing and tempering mor- 

PAR ee ees Coe ene ee ce ots 0 50 8 44 
Carpentersifaecsbec. . aces sate Rage. 0 80 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor— 

SS Lea nays pacccrota slow! este cueeierkecrars 0 90 8 44 

Gas OMeClOChTICs, cpt aerasnscapiucs, os 0 60 8 44 
Driver, horseiand cart....¢........ 0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 1 00 8 44 
TOriviers 5 Ss act sdarmuaeec.dae nits 0 45 8 44 
Compressor operators, gas. or elec.. 0 60 8 44 
Engineers, operating steam— 

Single or double drum........... 0 90 8 44 
Engineers, on steel erection......... 1 123 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric.... 0 60 8 44 
Hilectrictanssheanckuaiss cosas cen eae 1 00 8 44 
Firemen—stationary............... 0 50 8 44 
Ta bOuUreESs: cba dnd «nee as cctes 0 45 8 44 
Lathers. metal... de... os dele« «acne 1 00 8 44 
Lathers, WOOGs. 2a. see dunmenes 0 75 8 44 
Machinisdee;sdeeseeess-eeeeenateens 0 75 8 44 
Motortruek driver. «0... daeeesn. « 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and— 

t to 2 ton*trucke #oe owe coe 1 50 8 44 

3S CON truck ee steerer 2 00 8 44 

4 tONEIUCK Foe he es Cee oe. 2 50 8 44 

DABONTUTUCK Oa WE). ote aie sfeie es 3 00 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 1 00 8 44 
Painters and glaziers.......)......-. 0 80 8 44 
Pissterers ee re ee 1 00 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

TOMpCrine MaLerial).o- geese. ce 0 623 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 1 00 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 55 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 60 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............<..: 0 90 8 44 
Shovel operators—gasoline......... 1 124 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 1 124 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel fireman.............. 0 743 8 44 
Cementifinishenn.; asec ce 0 80 8 44 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour per per per hour per per 
day week day week 
StonécutiterssO. GUO. .chncics cone 1 00 8 44 Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 1 123 8 44 Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Milesotitersmmrrnit cree... ee 1123 8 44 ISLONCCILULCHS care aiacso eo selene cheers tires 0 75 8 44 
Tilesetters’ helpers (all men as-| / SLONCIMASONS. Sian sae s vate eee hes 0 90 8 44 
signed to help tradesmen)....... 0 50 8 44 Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 
Wateh mia nvereiestet 608 sick oicih 0 45 8 44 tempering mortar)............... 0 45 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 
Tile setters (ornamental)... ee net S 0 90 8 44 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- F 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as signed to help tradesmen)........ 0 45 8M 
Watchmen, ..2a8: ieswis. cet sors «peers 0 35 8 44 


exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
Le 44 Pa week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 

is work. 


Construction of a mess and recreational 
building at the R.C.A.F. Station, Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 23, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $184,312. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 44 
DIGeSMN UNS), cxcsca ne oaie a seaneees 0 60 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 


=} 
co 
oS 
Co CO GO CO 00 OO 
~ 
tx 


Gomentimisher esa: sores 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec- 
CLIC As cee GE oso dew uas cael 
Driver, horse and cart............. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 
Driver Sate soo nuaaeats 
Hlectricians (inside Wiremen)...... 
Engineers on steel erection......... 
Engineers, operating steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 
Three or more drums............ 
Firemen, stationaryc.... aie <6. 
Hoist operators (gas. or elec.)...... 
In hOULETS.-... See cs ao cqes nase 
latherss metals My. :<.sdanuuyaeaes 
Lathers, wood.............+.+0000: 


Machintsts.4: oh Rack. hetssens un et 44 
Motor truck drivers............... 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
FACOG ZHONG. .20e Shc so:oidaadacsusts 44 
CONSE... Bis dete Aheotio srsibesaraacaaveraes 44 
ASG OTIS 25:5 fore DSi dite $e oa 0:5, METS 44 
Ro eaye, CN EE Te ee oO nee 44 


Painters and glaziers............... 44 
PISStOrers.ch set Ae eet © 0 'do can erepsieiaitys 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

termpering materials)........... 44 


Plumbers and steamfitters......... 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 
Roofers, felt and gravel—patent.... 
Sheet metal workers............... 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 


cooo°ceoo ooonnN re -& (aK RV I) ocooocodo ooo 
Oo Ors > ODDO, OP LOOT OP AIS CONT eR STOO Oo org 
ocooocrooucn oOooncncc ONrnooonna Gqoon1ne oon 
00 00 00 00000000 000000000000 00 Qo CO GO CO CO CO GO GO CO CO CO GO 00 CO CO 00 00 CO 
> 
tx 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and erection of doors for the Motor 
Truck Garage at the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Trenton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, George W. Read & Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, October 22, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3,873. A fair wages 
schedule inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


was 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
(aren LeUse cise iterates fod) sa: s eee $0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Machinists ...ascdiste c+ s+ de s.cieiss 0 /atete 0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths). acctatewec oe. cees sss. ace 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 0 45 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 
TT DOUL CLS Ph Ie Ss sass ocsishe vise sisiven ae 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
MECOPIEODS sc othasdbiesiaieks fers a sieos.00 0 1 45 8 44 
UG el O07 IE tS RRR ee 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. nettend, 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supply and laying of water mains and 
connections to service pipes at the Citadel, 
Quebec City, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Miles Quebec, P.Q. Date of 
contract, 22, 1937. Amount of 


Lonergan, 
October 
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contract, $3,380. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters yt tccc. cheat te meee $0 60 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
MSR DOULOIS. th tae te ce ties cece tee ea 0 40 8 44 
Motor truckdriver. ....¢22 cee. eek 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
APEOTZSLONS. eee ccna een 1 45 8 44 
CONSE cere tes cere es 1 95 8 44 
Pipe layers, solderers and caulkers.. 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Watchmen ss sa-340/5 ce el eas 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work, 


Construction of an extension of a concrete 
apron at the Royal Canadian Air Force Sea- 
plane Hangar at Trenton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, the Frontenac Construction Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 
25, 1937. Amount of contract, $6,200. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per. per 
day week 
AGA DOULEIS rch senie ceive cee tla $0 40 8 44 
Garpenters. eons fos seh reson 0 70 8 44 
Cemient finishers. ..:.:.docce nse es 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator, gas. or electric.............- 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
MDTIVOrA se ee ees ooo es rer 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck drivers..............6. 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
UGC bE OTIS ps ecco ia vele ve ote a} otots  shickelatavets 1 45 8 44 
SiGODS Awe hc cc alersemaedets aaa 1 95 8 44 
Watchman se ocd tase laces 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates ° 


only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Supplying and erecting chain link fencing on 
the land boundaries of the Aerodrome, Currie 


Barracks, Calgary, Alberta. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. J. D. McLellan, Calgary, Alta. 


Date of contract, October 26, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $8,698. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Tig bourers 4.6.5. ccceeek um ac eae: $0 45 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
eater cadastral 0 65 8 44 
Gas OreleceriC. .. ccsscce srtee na. 0 55 8 44 
Cement finrshers....0 te oe nae 0 60 8 44 
Carpenters cee ho citct cates 0 75 8 44 
Motortruck drivers -F ..1 cs ticine 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
TY COL CLOMS war acee trig a teed eee 1 50 8 44 
OI CONS Ae recat ore eters crak are te 2 00 8 44 
Watchman te cnet ere econ 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a ballistic proof house and 
gun shed at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcar- 
tier, P.Q. Name of contractor, Miles Loner- 
gan, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
30, 1937. Amount of contract, $51,800. A 


fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters ite nad Saterst orate , 9 60 8 44 
Cementitinishers. 29,29 .o.itae0sate 0 55 8 44 


Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 

SGCATIE, 4 ERE Mi ccccrexscipvetrectenstonen 0 60 8 44 

Gasror electricwn id dec wecnsnne 0 50 8 44 
Compressor operators—gas. or elec. 0 50 8 44 
Diver sh. Bae aee es cece ade cuss 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers on steel erection......... 0 75 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.......... 0 60 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 70 8 44 
Firemen, stationary........... poner evens 0 45 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric. ... 0 50 8 44 
E@DOULCEEA cee ao cis obretehorcrorcheters 0 40 8 44 
Lathers#metales 0 vce ..s deerad eae 0 65 8 44 
Liathers woodet as, . cnn. vcr 0 55 8 44 
Machinists yan week scot acistovoret hers 0 65 8 44 
Motor'truckidrivers..))-etee. een 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Diand'2 tons ieohocs ee Slesteietca overs 1 45 8 44 

SECONS 8 PR ec eyskenetrreioies 1 95 8 44 

Stones bi Geese eS 2 45 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 60 8 44 
Painters and glaziers..............- 0 55 8 44 
Plastereesi es Sea Messier srarsiorere 0 70 8 44 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Plasterers’ helpers (temperng and 
MIXING MS terial) Pew. «00.00 0 oss 0 45 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Shovel operators—gas.............. 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Watenmant. SRM Ior. J... 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of drainage, heating and water 
service to the gun shed and ballistic proof 
house at the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Miles Lonergan, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, October 30, 
1937. Amount of contract, $11,920: A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 


as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 44 


Blacksmiths pee dre «cds acces 
Blacksmith’swhelper.. Won. econ os. 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 


oO 
> 
—) 
co co 00 CO 
re 
> 


tor— 

SGeana sere darcte oats teceiaeier., cates 0 60 8 44 

Gas: orelectriey,. cack ccc econ 0 50 8 44 
Cemientuiintaherss. 2.0.45. <<.008s 0 55 8 44 
Compressor operators— 

Gas OreleCtrice, oi: cle cains.0ais.o 0 50 8 44 
Drivers Anne hee eos poss o'soc5 0.8 0 40 8 44 
Drivershorsesand’cartesrssterrt ee 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums......:... 0 60 8 44 

Three or more drums............ 0 70 8 44 
Hoist operators—gas. or electric... 0 50 8 44 
Labouretstai 6 sseeetsas oc «cactus: 0 40 8 44 
Machintsten eo yait etait asnc tcc 0 65 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Dandi2itons tare. «oc soa oe oe 1 45 8 44 

OD CONS bes trae s shit > snout sertes oe 1 95 8 44 

ATL OUR RRR ars.s cs «ces ae eae-e oes 2 45 8 44 

OTONSIN o,.. SHOES TA) « ARSE «os ESE 2 95 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
WAECDMADL ce He este cor eles eet tres 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 


exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 


any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 


legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work, 


Construction of a tool and gauge plant 
at the Dominion Arsenal, Quebec, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Magloire Cauchon Ltd., Que- 
bec, P.Q. Date of contract, October 4, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $98,800. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 60 44 
Blacksmi Gis, tas oticks oaesc eat 0 60 44 








Blacksmiths’ helpers.............- 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters?) sv hGe BOR Ae 
Cementminishers# ers. ae. . ee 


So 

eo 

Oo 
co0000)§=6600 QD C0 CO 

= 

~ 


tor— 
DCCA AGS. 2s ars. o Pee oie ae 44 
Gas. orielectric ai hga.b «ae 44 
Compressor operators, gas orelec.. . 44 
Driver, horse and cart...:.......s: 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 44 
Driver atts Bic, a ERs yah o< aeeiont 44 


Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 
Three or more drums............ 

PCC trIClans 2. 5. oe. «sic iwateruos a cee 5 

Firemen, stationary... 1.5. eP..4: 

Hoist operators (gas. or electric)... 

WA DOUTEL SA ase ee « CaM Oe ochre 

Mathers, metals bn 222), omc ere ete 

Kathers, wOOd: theese stake reece 

Vie nile thc sled smeelens katie c/o.clegene 


LeU OMe AUOUS. « acieetieac ee oeiee on ae e+ 44 
SRE OWS ACHE oo cscaan need te orale: * aiefaiats 44 
dS SCOTS fs 1A Manny tae ec RRS ae 


Paintersand plaziers. 3... . 30-0. 
LESS yeas: SRE RESALE Se eiarren Se 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 
Plumbers and steam fitters........ 
Roofers, felt and gravel............ 
Rodmen, reinforced steel........... 
Sheet metal workers..............- 
Shovel operators (gas)............. 
Steam shovel engineers............ 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 
Steam shovel oilers..............-. 
Stonecuuuensare en. kc cs bas oe tees 
Structural steel workers............ 
Tile setters (ornamental)........... 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men as- 

signed to help tradesmen)........ 
Watchmen term. .oske cones 


—— ae eae ee em mm oo ao on CS oooocoeoococo cococo 
CONTNOIAAWORWAILODP AMHPOR ED Or 
0000 =600 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 0000000000 4600000000000 02 G00 00 000000000000 = COCO 0D CD00 
> 
rs 
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N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 


legislation. a Pix 
Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 


practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 

Repairs to the roofs of the Dominion Arsenal, 
Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, Joseph 
Pichette, Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 5, 1937. Amount of contract, $8,815. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpontersecccsaie tat ate «meets $0 60 8 44 
WA DOUTOURL neha seis tolerates 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 8 44 
Motoritruckvdriversis.scoseseeee 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
AECOn2 LOMR Metbeisterae ci decien crecscotisye 1 45 8 44 
BILOLS?. 1... Pree eo dece ens eet 1 95 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Grading the Parade Ground at the Royal 
Canadian Air Force Station, Dartmount, NS. 
Name of contractors, the MacMillan Con- 
struction and Lumber Co., Halifax, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 4, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 


serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Driver, horse and cart............. $0 55 8 44. 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
WO Ver sh wecmmceicss sabe eee cee 0 40 8 44 
DEA DOUBOIS Me nie cass-o)s aiosbretioe meres 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver: ....0.......... 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Ito 2ctONS eee sient nee tees 1 45 8 44 
OS LONS dee ete cc ete ee es ere ere 1 95 8 44 
A LONK oe ent ee een 2 45 8 44 
Road grader operator (gas.)........ 0 50 8 44 
Road grader operator (horse drawn) 0 45 8 44 
Road grader operator, including 
HORI A oes ce ete eee tale eres ee aise 0 80 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 85 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 65 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0.55 8 44 
Steam shovel oilers................ 0 50 8 44 
‘Tractor Operator: evry sete eres e 0 50 8 44 
Watchimanyes (eee eee 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
jegislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aircraft and Vessels 


Complete overhaul of Wright J6 Engine 
CW113/1343. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Wright Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
October 26, 1937. Amount of contract, $1,029.32. 
A fair wages schedule was embodied in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Engine Assembly— 
Bitter CALE) A. aadi oe bcwsren acto $0 60 | Hours not 
Fitter’s helper (A.E.)............ 0 40 | more than 
Machinist...cana. ost soe sere nem 065 | 48 per week 
Machinist’s helper.............-- 0 40 
Machine operators.........see0-- 0 50 
Sand blasters ixacjic:chicssos oti «eisicts 0 55 
TES DOULCES crac: warctie tieeminase erates 0 35 
Airframe construction and Assembly- 
BittenCA she) $0 toccutmieslan ok 0 60 
Fitter’s helper (A.F.)...........- 0 40 
Machinist. «675 aide. dnciten cing 0 65 
Machinist’s helper...........---. 0 40 
Machine operator...........6.00- 0 50 
Woodworker (joiner)............. 0 60 
Woodworker’s helper............ 0 40 
Welder... eee sito 0 60 
Welder’s helper.............0e00: 0 40 
Mlectricianus codes. des « eeestcte ats 0 65 
Electrician’s helper............-- 0 40 
Painterand doperiamacqiseace sees 0 55 
Painter and doper’s helper....... 0 40 
Fabric worker—female........... 0 40 
Fabric worker’s helper........... 0 30 
Upholsterers eer... c. te. eee 0 55 
Upholsterer’s helper............. 0 40 
Sanublasters acct odeee eee cee 0 55 
Labourer); er. Meee eee eee 0 35 
IFSTOCCON: Sac cocci ete cope uss averse aes 0 60 
Erector’s helper..............2.. 0 40 
Sheet metal worker.............. 0 60 
Sheet metal worker’s helper..... 0 40 
Rivetersh. Or. yo. sss betes 0 50 
Riveter’s helpers................ 0 40 
Apprentices to fitters, machinists, 
and sheet metal workers only— 
(16 to 21 years of age)— 
lst*year Peer ee er ete nee: 0 20 
Bnd years: Pus ce sere eee. 0 25 
SLA*yCar sre eee cd. Cee 0 35 


Nors.—Only one helper to be employed to each journeyman. 
. No more than one apprentice to be employed to each five 
journeymen. 


A contract for the construction of one mine 
sweeper was awarded recently to each of the 
foilowing firms: Collingwood Shipyards, Ltd., 
Collingwood, Ontaric; the Morton Engineer- 
ing & Dry Dock Co., Ltd., Quebec, P.Q.; Bur- 
rard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C.; and 
Yarrows Limited, Victoria, B.C. The follow- 
ing fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
first two contracts, for the east:— 
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Minimum | Maximum Mini Maxi 
Trade or class of labour rates of hours Trade or class of labour pecs h Gas one 
wages per day rates of ours per 
Pa ea wages day 
per hour hours per hour hours 
ANgiO-OMUTH.. wet eee ee ence $0 58 8 
Angle-smith’s helper............... 0 45 8 IgG Oree ra oe ee ce h bene 0 653 8 
Blackemtthised eth sta eeu eee 0 58 8 Crane operator 0 72 8 
Blacksmith’s helper............... 0 40 8 RING OR es diet cokes coma As cas « 0 734 8 
Boilermakers... eee cere. 0 58 8 WA DOULEL Se kc eG tnaas se cetees cn: | 0 50 8 
Boilermaker’s helper............... 0 45 8 
Ghippes pnd gaulker SEP Sree ne | 0 8 8 
oppersmith...........seee sees eee 0 58 8 N.B.—Where, by agreement or current practice, the work- 
et pee s helper............-. 0 40 8 ing hours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, 
ectrician. ... 1. esses eee eeees 0 58 8 such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 
picotipian) SEIDEN wears ote nines eisioere:> 0 40 8 
POTELS oh Sa seo Sees See ee ae 0 58 8 é 
Loftsman...., Sate, pecvguayt nt 0 58 8 Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
achinist and machine fitter....... 0 58 8 : rs : aie 
Meteo hese. Loe 0°40 3 Equipment, Supplies, Interior Fittings, Etc.) 
WOU ert Ne Seis ie ciaie’ oRisicevsine ofets 0 58 8 : 4 
Watternmakory. 4... .ds<sbicctees 0 58 8 -The following is a statement of contracts 
oe He oe nae 5 awarded by the Department of National De- 
Shipwright and joiner PO bile se 0 58 8 fence during the month of October, 1937, for 
Steamfitter and pipefitter.......... 0 58 8 pes, ° : 
Ribenindete tid and ine itere helper 0 40 8 the manufacture and repair of varlous classes 
Template maker... ..s <n cou siso.. 0 58 8 of equipment and supplies, which contracts 
Driller EEE] 043 |g neluded im all cases the “B” labour condi- 
Punch and shear operators......... 0 45 8 tions above referred to:— 
CAICEMINE eee re eres crete te 0 45 8 
@ountersinkers2e eis aos ves ages sae 0 45 8 
Cater Micmac cote ss sence 0 40 8 
IDOLUCEAMD Eee atta celcra cosioat car te. 0 40 8 
Fe 1c La 1S oy Gea i a a 0 45 8 Nature of Contract Contractors 
DT eC Tere eee ona graicets ie ale aloes 0 48 8 
@raneionerator nie.a.ssenest rece 0 48 8 E 
PBING OR Mecsas ate one oe sR 0 48 8 : 
Wea bounereiearey se cick ack 0 35 8 Bedsteads............+..+++0- Simmons Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Embroidery badges.......... ues Scully, Ltd., Montreal, 
‘ Bes Where by aesccmens or erg beers the ponate Embroidery badges.......... aoe poe” Enr’g, Mon- 
ours of any class of workers are less than 48 per week, suc : cage = 
edesthournibhallnot beexccedeciinn tite crore. Bluesb rieze:jssque es tatdeaes Begin prota ti celen Co., Ltd., 
: > Ao (yi) RL SPE Montreal Cottons Ltd., Mon- 
The following fair wages schedule was in- “?™'o" eG y Acne pit 
serted in the two western contracts referred British Warm coats.......... S. on Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
to:—— Blannelette, . eines tee. 3.000 Canadas sa soctoat Lid., Mon- 
tre 
G.S. mattress cases..........}A. Duguay, Hull, P.Q. 
Mini Maxi Dressing chests and writing 
te oar ess toca ROSGAG. .). . detatl Sautsds ss W. F. Vilas Co., Ltd., Cowans- 
Trade or class of labour rates of hours per ville, P.Q. 
Eg day APM COBITB: ida). vices ons vee Farquharson-Gifford Co., Ltd. 
‘_ DR i Stratford, Ont. 
PEL-BODT hours Serge trousers, drab.......... Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
(Angle pubs ara cies ey sso vistas 6 $0 83 8 ; ; : ; 
nee ee Sen Cipla. Mien 0 62 8 Field service caps............ elo Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Blaoks mnt t in, aetae selec h cis coronene 0 75 8 : B ’ o 
Blacksmith’s helper..........-.... 0 50 8 Serge jumpers and trousers.... Pipomag ae Men’s Wear, Hali 
Boilermaker. .......-++++.sseeeeees 0 83 8 Blue serge jackets............ Workman Uniform Co., Mon- 
Boilermaker ra eX) lovey Oaane ARES ee One 0 62 8 treal, P.Q. 
Chipper and caulker............... 0 83 8 Canvasishoes 2h. 0... ...ds.0%5 Great West Felt Co., Ltd., 
Cappersmith ee. go. 3. od aincwnes ye. 0 83 8 Elmira, Ont. 
Coppersmith’s helper.............. 0 50 5 Forage caps, drab............ |William Scully, Ltd., Mon- 
Bloctriciants« ce lascocrereeener 0 81 8 treal, P.Q. 
ae s helper................ 0 50 8 Wiintemeanes. ot.ds ssa «cs «ale Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, P.Q. 
eerie aa hee Arce MeNaDs elaio; s olevole fe) esfohacsverers . Moleskin pantaloons and sery- 
Machinis tan Foe REBT CPS RES 0 75 8 ice pantaloons.............. Pe een Ltd., Ottawa, 
Machinist’s helper...............-. 0 50 8 Cloth breeches, drab......... Workman Uniform Co., Ltd., 
Wii Cher samt aticctesc oclcici steele lake ce 0 75 8 Montreal, P.Q. 
Patternmaker........-....+++.+0+- 0 81 8 Cartricmes | . Gh fio... denen Canadian Industries, Ltd., 
Mg ee ee ees eee 0 83 8 Montreal, P.Q 
Riveteltan. cia sarbisgern- 5 Sosa tai 0 83 8 es Soe 
Shipwright and joiner.............. 0 783 8 
Steamfitter and pipefitter. Ry er 0 75 8 
See Ls: Ue 3 Post Orrice DrparTMENT 
Welder, hi G. is - + 4s ase eens 0 83 8 : “s 
Diillcre.. t.de-ct ts skeen ss sas 0 70 8 Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture and 
Punch and shear operator.......... 0 70 8 R . Baus s 1 
FRGAIR OR... es as Boo ao dene se oe to 0 65 8 epair of Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 
Coimbersinkerag.egiac. 6. cs ococ Soe 0 65 8 ; , 
ERGAT OTM. 5 Te cic his Scho s cree os 0 63 8 The following is a statement of contracts 
BOLLCE-UD RAs eae Rocrittess sume s.« 0 63 8 fi 
Tiidsceigi oe. i et. 0 70 8 awarded by the Post Office Department during 
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the month of October, 1937, for various classes 
of manufactured goods, which contracts in all 
cases included the “B” labour conditions above 
referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Making metal dating stamps|Pritchard-Andrews Co., Ltd., 
and type, brass crown seals,} Ottawa, Ont. 
cancellers, etc. 

Making and repairing rubber]Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
stamps, daters, etc. Ottawa, Ont. 

Making and supplying letter si & Dorfman, Quebec, 


carriers’ uniforms. Q 
se sé Horn Bros. Woollen Co. Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont 
Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
Co., Ltd., 


Miner Rubber 
Granby, P.Q. 
en Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Scales a. tee eee o acres Prtekadd andes Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Mail bag fittings, etc......... Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Ltd., 


Pusrtic Works DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 

Paving of court at Windsor street entrance 
to the Postal Terminal Building, Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of Contractors, J. L. Guay & 
Frére Ltée, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
September 27, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$14,987 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator— 
Gasoline or electric.............. $0 50 44 
Role 00 WRARER TR Ooms OY 15 AJLEL COs Me ea 0 65 44 
Stonentasons:, 2" . Pee hile 0 90 44 


Stonemason’s helper (mixing and 
tempering mortar)............... 
Stonecutters. (acc ener ate ta bec oes 
Brick and hollow tile layers...... 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar). . 
Ornamental iron workers........... 
Carpenters and joiners............. 
Painters. oot Pe ee wee 


Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 


Ea bourersav., Meene ee. ee etna 0 40 44 
Driver, horse and cart. .eeee. ane: 0 55 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 44 
Drivers oo. :5 ite ts ee se on 0 40 44 


Motor truck driver and— 


o 
~I 
or 
090000000000 9000000000000000000000 600000 000000 
> 
> 


to 2iton truckim. . Sees. nee 1 45 44 
S LOM ATUCK le sas ae Seal rere es 1 95 44 
Ston truck. We cece kee 2 45 44 
5 ton trucksa ee Pa. ae 2 95 44 
Watchman fis-ace0 cece beet wee 0 35 44 
Cement, finisher.aieiagnetaod ee 0 60 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
sa 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this wor 


Construction of wharf repairs at Port Hardy, 
Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Frank Gagne, Campbell River, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 1, 1987. 
Amount of contract, approximately $7,980.10. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BoomMan.tciomacwsn eee $1 00 8 44 
Bridgemens: ee cjsscs nck eee 1 00 8 44 
Firemen. oohee cen «ace eee 0 682 8 44 
Labourers Sects. cult 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver engineers............... 1-123 8 44 
Pile driver foremen................ 1 25 8 44 
Watehnirente sere scene 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered 28 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 


Construction of a public building at 
Kitchener, Ont. Name of contractor, Hall 
Brothers Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 7, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$231,040 and unit prices for any additional 
work. <A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Asbestos insulation workers........ $0 65 8 44 
Blacksmiths. 34m. ceehe men ae 0 60 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 45 8 44 
Boilermakersie =. 97a: pees: ban ee: 0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
MASONS Hieme cis sae Reteeiccks 0 90 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers and 
masons’ helpers mixing and 
tempering mortar)............:.- 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 70 8 44 
Cenrent finishers] ...0.0.0022 tec 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operators gas. or elec.) 0 50 8 Ad 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ators— 
BS Ni cicero sees Sead OU: Tees 0 50 8 44 
Steal. 2c 4. eee oe eee ee 0 65 8 44 
Derrick and hoist engineers other 
than on steel erection)........... 0 65 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Drivet.\.o 4. Sa @isbort i: A dedeors 0 40 8 44 
Electricians. «22.8... dees caend 0 70 8 44 
Elevator constructors.............- 0 85 8 44 
Fireman (stationary).............. 0 45 8 44 
Labourers... See eee ne ae 0 40 8 44 
Lathers, metal@. 2%. .0. 0. cnacreon: 0 70 8 44 
Tainoleum layers. ..s..3.40025e000e 0 55 8 44 
Machinists. (3.2080... 0.48 sagaeure: 0 65 8 44 
Marble setters?}.¥...<...22058ee0.5 0 90 8 44 
Marble setters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)...... 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck drivers................ 0 45 8 44 
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Rates Hours Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more not less not more 
than than than than 
per hour sie per per hour per ae 
ay wee 
Motor truck driver and truck— ee 
Lo. 23tonss es ABS od csc cciclues 1 45 8 44 Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
SO COUGH. ree es ser ee oc een ae 1 95 8 44 Roofers, felt and gravel............ 0 40 8 44 
BAS oP ED a ce athisina ® = <p 2 45 8 44 SCONCMIASONS Meat. os. chicas scowls «5 0 75 8 44 
Ornamental iron and bronze erectors 0 60 8 44 Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 60 8 44 tempering mortar)............... 0 40 8 44 
Plasterers. RI ok ~ Beene Richy rte 0 80 8 44 SLONeCULTCES RE. nos cha Sske es cee 0 65 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
tempering material)............. 0 45 8 44 Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 75 8 44 
Beeler mig metal pie cil 0 Hs 8 i 
oofers, felt and gravel............ 0 45 8 N.B.—The wa 5 yee 
As ges rates specified above are minimum rates 
ae psie ver ieers st eteeceeccesee ‘ ie 4 i only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
S - Dovel os pel 3 TRIESTE 0 70 eee exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
ee loreman ecm oe mere Tce macls Richer ro) on ares aed by proraiial 
Bc aeeieiied y (granite, sandstone, 0 75 ‘aet 7 Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
g Pe eee wocitke tte ceeeeererese sees eeees 0 90 3 44 practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
Structural steel workers............ 0 80 8 44 Les reise week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
MOTT AZZO IBY CIB: 5... (ics teres aclois ters 0 75 8 44 . 
Teo es ated and helpers...... 0 He 8 a 
Sa aan i ae 4 oF 4 44 Construction and placing of fascine work 
Waxers and polishers (floor) 0 45 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of ~ny cl ss of workers . re less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an addition to the public 
building at Charlottetown, PEI. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Albert T. MacKinnon, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, October 
15, 1937. Amount of contract, $23,611 and 
unit prices for any additional work. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers ....... $0 75 8 44 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar). . 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


0 40 8 44 


ator— 

SS LOLITA italic cited eis ssiteie eho ect s/s /erote gs 0 60 8 44 

Casor Clectricsn. sce satan « 0 45 8 44 
Comentetinishers Saicaodcains eo doer 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 55 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
DTT VC he ears ete isteiaian asielane: = 0 35 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)....... 0 60 8 44 
Tatherswmetalen i <c'sies ck cacces ss 0 55 8 44 
ES bDOuTers Ae mehniies evs ove bas 0 35 8 44 
Motormtmekidrivers 5... 2... sseie 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

Tat OZ CONS. i oh civ cists abeeicphieis.c.0.0:* 1 40 8 44 

GRUOUS pert Pee Peve cinta bis sin 1 90 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers..........-. 0 55 8 44 
Plagtererarrcctit lec cece cr otic ass 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 40 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 55 Sor 44 


loaded with rock in the northern entrance to 
the harbour at Port Hood, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Maurice A. Condon, Kent- 
ville, NS. Date of contract, September 28, 
1937. Amount of 
$51,520. A fair wages schedule was inserted 


contract, approximately 


in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BGalIMenertes cscs oun. See See sts Se eee $0 30 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart. ............ 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
iver ds) < ais city ot ci-cahaceinkevsis Clue’ 0 30 8 44 
Hoist operators—gasoline.......... 0 40 8 44 
TMD OUTLETS aay. Savers 8 Scie oie o eeien 0 30 8 44 
Motor tuck Oriver....c¢..--. ccc. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
TAOZRONS i aac ce se cle here eee 1 35 8 44 
Bi LODGE cass oto cee Goce sae ea. 1 85 8 44 
Motor boat operator.............-- 0 35 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 


this work. 


Surfacing of part of Dock No. 2. Name of 
contractors, Lavallee, Lachapelle, Cournoyer, 
Ltee., Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, October 
16, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$5,865. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 


the contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Machinist.?. oof 0... os ckuteenniereee $0 55 8 44 
Blacksmith... ic wcs bo ena aie 0 55 8 44 
Garpenter. £5.85 0s co sben eens oes 0 55 8 44 
Fireman—stationary............... 0 40 8 44 
Hoist operator—steam............. 0 60 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas............000- 0 45 8 44 
ADOurerIs. Jos ee. s 2ca bse eeetl es 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
NDTIVOEBS eet ee re tele Ss erite e's « 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver.......5.1....<. 0 40 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 
dyand 2itons'..ey pepo el. ee 1 40 44 
Sitonsy.vc. fet eee eet Sa 1 90 44 


Steam roller operator.............. 

Grader operator, road—gas........ 

Grader operator, road—horse 
drawinties. sl. ks (bade. ence as 


f—) 
> 
o 
co 00 00 0 | 
> 
re 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Re-roofing the public building at Sorel, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Edouard Gauthier, 
Sorel, P.Q. Date of contract, October 12, 
1937. Amount of contract, $7,044.18. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Carpenters and joiners............. $0 50 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 60 8 44 
WaADOUTerS:. fiw Bcc. ee 0 35 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 60 8 44 
MOV Tate, wie ee ee hisietoe Coes ic 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
frand-2tonssienstereos se eee ree: 1 40 8 44 
BILOUS, rth ocr os ei erate aes 1 90 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practice, the working hours 
of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Port au Saumon, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Mr. Henri Lemelin, St. Romuald, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 17, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $12,867.40. 


A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmiths. G2 sw. 58540 $0 50 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 40 8 44 
Compressor operator............... 0 45 8 44 
Cement and concrete mixer oper- 
ator—gas or electric.............. 0 45 8 44 
Drill runners:9,% 24 jc. ees ee oe 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
TIE ver Ohh Uy woes borsaunarall 0 35 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operators (gas.).............. 0 40 8 44 
Labourers. B28. S.)sca.< ses ee eee 0 35 8 44 
Machinigts fo 2 evo. 0. ant See eee 0 55 8 44 
Motor truck driver................ 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
L€0,2,tONSi is gcc ys co ceth oreo 1 40 8 44 
SiLONSE pa dtattae tec occas bs C4 Meet 1 90 8 44 
Powdermens.wyn... cee e toes 0 40 8 44 
Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 
BAW) itis ote aces a ae 0 40 8 44 
Watchman’, or e...c2. ceca 0 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of wharf improvements at St. 
Etienne de Malbaie, Charlevoix Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Napoleon Tremblay & 
Ernest Boies, St. Malbaie, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 11, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $3,955. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmith Stra ee eee ee neers $0 50 8 44 
Compressor operator (gas. or elec.) 0 40 8 44 
Concrete mixer operator— 
Gaseor electric sete tenet aes 0 45 8 44 
PSHAST IT eee PSE CISA DIAEOMS Se 0 55 8 44 
ID Faull rie akee WR SRR SEs BE 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and Cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
POTLVET st eee Te eee Oe 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
HCO CONS. se k.< oe meta iS 8 44 
SO LONS oo Rrreter cee one eee 1 85 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam (single 
or double drums) .2 btn cee 0 55 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas. or elec.)....... 0 40 8 44 
LADOUrEES, “Poppin comer cote Ee 0 30 8 44 
Machimists a agate a cee 0 55 8 44 
PowGerment. ne notte ees 0 40 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using 
interchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 
CED Ae SSR: Apis ar wera asameenic a 


Watchman, # Secemre eee eee 0 25 8 44 


0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Construction of westerly portion of a ter- 
minal for the Harbour Commission, Hamilton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Russell Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
September 29, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$416,678.66. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 





Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bilas igs eect cakes «cin ocee «0s. $0 70 8 44 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 50 8 44 
Boatmen (rowboats)............... 0 45 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 75 8 44 
Cement finishers”... 72. 23222... 0 60 8 44 
Cement and concrete operator— 
CSA ssh ieee ste es. ea ee 0 674 8 44 
Gas-orelectrichy: suh.o.0s00 2 Ps 0 60 8 44 
Compressor operator—gas. or elec.. 0 55 8 44 
Crane operator—gas. or electric.... 0 60 8 44 
er da: 
ERuatorsin... . Siar. Seka Saas > ces Pid 00 8 44 
Dirverisitender seetie Nae siene se > +0 5 00 8 44 
(Full day’s pay to be allowed 
7a ie employed full or part 
ime. er hour 
Driver, team and wagon........... : 0 90 8 44 
Driver Pa chee oes he 0 45 8 44 
Engineer, steam— 
Single or double drums.......... 0 673 8 44 
SIOLMMOLSMIE WING core eee Gevesieo 0 75 8 44 
Firemenvatationary es... .2.2 0.8. 0 50 8 44 
Hoist operator—gas. or electric.... 055 8 44 
Va pOurerses,. 0! dasa table» «2 <0 cians 0 45 8 44 
Motortruck. drivetas.)..aede0.5e+.. 0 50 8 44 
Motor truck driver and— 
MtO; 2. COM CHUCK ee) sztp'e de 205 0s 1 50 8 44 
ON OM CUUOK A ao cute ate stern. 2 00 8 44 
ALTO LT UCKGS. rarencychotensis ston ateietetsee oso 2 50 8 44 
BROT bTUCK pac PPts ibs clei sletieicicrs eelaye 3 00 8 44 
Piledriver enpineenrs......4..8..+ +. 0 674 8 44 
Pile driver labourers.............+. 0 45 8 44 
Piledriver finemen. ...5<%2.05.4.«> 0 50 8 44 
Pile driver derrick engineer........ 0 674 8 44 
PUuUIMIPMED:, 5.5. syed + cae 0 55 8 44 
Steam shovel engineers............ 0 90 8 44 
Steam shovel cranemen............ 0 70 8 44 
Steam shovel firemen.............. 0 55 8 44 
Shovel operators—gasoline......... 0 90 8 44 
Timbermen or cribmen (usinginter- 
changeably such tools as ham- 
mer, broad-axe, cross-cut saw, 
AUSEEA ALC), some wastes alnaenls « 0 55 8 44 
Welders and burners, acetylene or 
CIOCETIC HI, 4. oe cease WHE EM 0 70 8 44 
Watelian a. 08... see cices st BE. 0 40 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from paying higher rates in any in- 
stance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial legis- 
lation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Van- 
kleek Hill, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
William D’Aoust, Eastview, Ont. Date of 
contract, October 6, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,336.88 and unit prices for any addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 80 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 40 8 44 


Cement and concrete mixer oper- 


ator— 

Gas Orielectricy. <...r.-2 20.6 «<< 0 45 8 44 
Cement tintshersinteil....6...0.00. 0 55 8 44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 60 8 44 
Driver; horse and carts. ..)..5..... 0 50 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 8 44 
LBidhocm es ee en, eee a 0 35 8 44 
Filectricians:. .:. eee wees ok os. soe. 0 65 8 44 
Tathersmetal hostess. eee t 0 60 8 44 
LADOUTOTS de tac ee eae cs 0 35 8 44 
Motor truclodriverte... oie. cate 0 40 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truek— 

Igto) 2tons:d.. ake os hare. ce 1 40 8 44 

SONS ec. a Rss ocean ahens 1 90 8 44 
Ornamental iron workers........... 0 55 8 44 
Plastereraiy... ¢ eeette s hccuteloncuee 0 75 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 40 8 44 
Painters and! glaziers. ..c2.4... 2.6 0 55 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 8 44 
Roofers, asphalt shingles........... 0 60 8 44 
Stonemasons 4... e-Macw ewes 0 80 8 44 
Stonecutters (on the job)........... 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 65 8 44 
Watehimenr 8). eed...  eidesc oot 0 30 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of wharf improvements at 
Mayne Island, Nanaimo District, B.C. Name 
of contractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, October 8, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,797.60. <A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
BOOMMIAMOEE « . caccktalces tos sens $1 00 8 44 
ABSm CS QTD. | 5 ARS SAE eee | 1 00 8 44 
LG OTOAAMEEEE. «.cynorcsh ecmge odo re eos. s 0 633 8 44 
TRO OUT OGMMENEEE ise sis se core oldelctalelers wie 0 40 8 44 
Pile driver engineer................ 1 124 8 44 
Pilesdriverforemaning..... 4.0025 ++ 1 25 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 
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Construction of an extension to the public 
wharf at Terrance Bay, Halifax Co, NS. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Ralph M. Hall, 
Halifax, NS. Date of contract, September 
25, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,486.69. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

Blacksmiths: PeGS00. 4... sdacaceees $0 50 8 44 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.............. 0 35 8 44 

Bostmen Boils Of. Shee eee wee 0 30 8 44 

Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 

Driver. ... 2st ccamar taxon ; 0 30 8 44 

Fireman, stationary............... 0 35 8 44 

Hoist operator—gas rie itera. «Setar 0 40 & 44 

Engineers, operating, steam........ 0 55 8 44 

TAA GULET Sis. «ae A Pe ce cncks Baik seuetorons 0 30 8 44 

Motor boat operators...........06. 0 35 8 44 

Motor. truck. driverss.25 casas 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

1GO 2 TOMBS 45d Sees oe ae ee ns.aets 1 35 8 44 

OtOUS A eee ne ees 1 85 8 44 

ASGOUB x cvate Cherie See ele ee oe NE 2 35 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 
Ene RESP MAnordems cose ombanise Bago. 

Watchinent.trr ct nce ee ne sheer 


So 
oo 
~I 
bole 
co CO 
rs 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of stone protection walls at 
St. Chrysostome, Chateauguay Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Laflamme & Laflamme 
Ltd., Montreal, PQ. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 9, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $9,211.02. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Blacksmi thi.ai). Se Sree ee $0 50 8 44 
IBOBLIMON Is Sek! can or an ene ee 0 30 8 44 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.) 0 40 8 44 
Drill -pumnersies ae ie eee 0 40 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44 
Driver .ccncint-tuech cae eee ree 0 30 8 44 
Hiremans: tetas cee cee 0 35 8 44 
Hoist operator (gas.)............00- 0 40 8 44 
Labourers 47.00. enue ee 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver... eke cola 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 
Ltoy2 Ole e 1 35 8 44 








Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
SCONS Sie. te oe Sone oe POM OTs « 1 85 8 44 
ALONG 2 cares troccuctneebe wae th coats nex one aia 2 35 8 44 
Watchin... cnc ace ota eeerit 0 25 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 

than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 

Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Carr’s Brook, Colchester Co., N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. John A. Urquhart, Economy, 
N.S. Date of contract, September 27, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,596. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 


contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 

BlacksmiGhs 2 Wot c. cso asaanmen 2 $0 50 8 44 

Boatimens cease ee deeee ses 0 30 8 44 

Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 

Drivers, team and wagon.......... 0 55 8 44 

Driver so ee ea ek 0 30 8 44 
Engineers, operating, steam—single 

ordouble drums. . 4 bdeccensse 0 55 8 44 

Fireman hate wee coor einer O85 8 44 

Hoist operators (gas. or electric)... 0 40 8 44 

Lia DOUREr SE ack: « Ae aes reteset ole elovele 0 30 8 44 

Motortruck drivers)... . eemeene 0 35 8 44 

Motor truck driver and truck— 

I-to2tonstepe. Vereecen. anaes ee 1 35 8 44 

3 FONS WES ie Cae co tolalaeaistay siete 1 85 8 44 

4 LORBUS oc tle adi scas ds te See een 2 35 8 44 


Timbermen and cribmen (using in- 
terchangeably such tools as axe, 
adze, auger, hammer, cross-cut 


o 
bo 
or 
co CO 
rs 
ts 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of alterations and additions to 


‘the public building at Lunenburg, N.S. Name 


of contractor, Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, 
NS. Date of contract, September 30, 1937. 
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Amount of contract, $7,488 and unit prices Contracts in Group “B” (Interior 

for any additional work. A fair wages schedule Fittings, etc.) 

was inserted in the contract as follows:— ; ' ; . F 
Construction and installation of interior 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 


per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ help- 
ers (mixing and tempering mor- 


BD ee ee ee ebeiale ott 0 35 8 44 

Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

tor(gashor electric). 2). 6s. 6 0 40 8 44 
Cement finishers... ..............20% 0 50 Sanr44 
Carpenters and joiners............. 0 50 8 44 
Driver, horse and cart............. 0 45 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 55 8 44° 
Drivers Sex, ARE fe en eh date 0 30 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 55 8 44 
Mathers, Metal: tee es os etd welsh ce sane 0 50 8 44 
FSQDOULOERE ocohe s MOR orc Beeiteieie vat cls 0 30 8 44 
Motor truck driver... 0... Sues. 0 35 8 44 
Motor truck driver and 1 to 2 ton 

Creare oh DEE ce Se as Se ae 135 8 44 
Ornamentaliron workers........... 0 50 8 44 
Plastoreree isto ee ee oo to oe was 0 70 8 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

termpering material)............. 0 35 8 44 
Painters and glaziers............... 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Stonemasonsrc nec: .. teak eee 0 70 8 44 
Stonecutters (granite, sandstone 

and Jimestone)).s «ces. esevele seein 0 60 8 44 
Structural steel workers............ 0 75 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 55 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Dredging work in St. Maurice River, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Cummins Construction 
Co., Montebello, P.Q. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 28, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $15,825.84. The General Fair Wages 
Clause above-mentioned was inserted in this 
contract. 


Dredging work at Sorel, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, General Dredging Contractors, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, Oc- 
tober 12, 1937. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $39,440. The General Fair Wages 
Clause above referred to was included in this 
contract. 


Dredging work at Newcastle, N.B. Name 
of contractors, The Miramichi Dredging Co., 
Ltd., Newcastle, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 15, 1937. Amount of contract ap- 
proximately $6,512.50. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was included in this contract. 


fittings in the public building at L’Islet, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri Lemelin 
& Joseph Lacroix, both of St. Romuald, P.Q. 
Date of contract, September 16, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $648. The “B” labour conditions 
above referred to were included in this con- 
tract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Haliburton, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd., of Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 22, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $777. The “B” labour conditions 
above referred to were included in _ this 
contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Sainte Mar- 
tine, P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Henri 
Lemelin & Joseph Lacroix, both of St. 
Romuald, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
16, 19387. Amount of contract, $7745. The 
“B” labour conditions above referred to were 
included in this contract. 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment and Supplies) 


During the month of October, 19387, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police awarded the 
following two contracts, which were subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council above referred to: (1) to 
the Hanson Woollen Mills, Hull, P.Q., for 500 
pairs woollen stockings; and (2) to George E. 
Hanson, Ltd., Hull, P.Q., for 4,000 pairs of 
socks. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Remodelling, Repair, etc.) 


Erection of a single dwelling at the Light- 
station at Ile Parisienne, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Kennedy and Larty Brothers, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario. Date of contract, 
August 30, 1937. Amount of contract, $4,785. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 
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Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
er hour per per 
e day week 
Carpenters. oc: atauasce cape. ccs $0 60 44 
Cement and concrete mixer opera- 

CONS LaGen, » ere ava Cree ae 0 45 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 65 44 
Driver... Bie . Ba. Seteeeaceie. tes 0 35 44 
Electricians (inside wirernen)...... 0 65 44 
Ma DOUreTs. 4 cae esc eveh heim ve. « 0 35 44 
Motor truck Griver.. sc. gas... soar 0 40 44 


Motor truck driver and 1 to 2 ton 


— 
= 
Oo 

co 00 CO 00 G0 CO CO Co 09 00 GD CO CO co 
> 
nes 


ETUCK Shree tee a tA PO 
PAUENC OES) fee ethers tee cme eee ener ste 0 55 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 65 44 
IBISSECKOESS. en acre ERC ene re od 0 75 44 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and 

tempering material)............. 0 40 44 
Shinellendy occer un cocina doce ack 0 60 44 
Watehmanes do ceaseloccdaes ote 0 30 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exemtipng contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Construction of a single dwelling at the 
Lightstation, Devil’s Island, N.S. Name of 
contractor, Mr. James P. Kelly, Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, October 9, 1987. Amount of 
contract, $5,050. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Brick and hollow tile layers........ $0 70 8 44 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 
(tempering and mixing mortar).. 0 35 8 44 
Carpenters. eat... coe eee 0 50 8 44 
PabOurersiee: ane mes Het <ccctdeck 0 30 8 44 
IPAIILOESes, etter ere. « <a 0 50 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 55 8 44 
Shinglers a... aces ee tats 0 50 8 44 





N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


Erection of a Radio Beacon Station at the 


Aerodrome, Winnipeg, Man. Name of con- 


tractor, Mr. R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, October 1, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,327. <A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 


Rates Hours 
Trade or class of labour of wages of labour 
not less not more 
than than 
per hour per per 
day week 
Bricklayers and masons— 

Up to and including Aug. 31, 1937. $1 05 8 44 

Effective Sept. Ny 1987... qn eee. ss 1 10 8 44 
Bricklayers’ and masons’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar). . 0 50 8 44 
Carpenters = © Se 8. fers, Pee. 0 80 8 44 
Driver, team and wagon........... 0 75 8 44 
Driveres. Os. be ietrint bebe iade. 0 40 8 44 
Electricians (inside wiremen)...... 0 85 8 44 
Liabouréersts, nett Back Jetsee. oak 0 40 8 44 
Motonritruck driver®......dc0..c00s 0 45 8 44 
Motor truck driver and truck— 

L to: 2tons be Se Se a6 Feeressererers 1 45 8 44 

3 tOnS. Be. ee aes oh sles ue 1 95 8 44 
Painters’. eee es oe 0 70 8 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters......... 0 95 8. 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers 

(all men assigned to help trades- 

INEN) SSE EE ot FEET 0 50 8 44 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.......... 0 50 8 44 
Roofers, sheet metal............... 0 70 8 44 
Sheet metal workers............... 0 70 8 44 
Tracbor operators ein dascioes oc een 0 60 8 44 
Watebmian.. > SS ahs cc. © shosisersieree 0 35 8 44 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum rates 
only and nothing herein contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher rates in 
any instance where such higher rates are fixed by provincial 
legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or current 
practice, the working hours of any class of workers are less 
than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on 
this work. 


According to a Canadian press report con- 
cerning a recent session of the Ontario Labour 
and Industry Board, minimum wages for 
30,000 textile workers in Ontario will be estab- 
lished by the Board when enquiries now being 
conducted throughout the province are com- . 
pleted. 

The Public Health Service of the United ~ 
States Treasury Department has issued Bul-— 
letin No. 236 entitled Evaluation of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Problems of a State (Mary- 
land). The bulletin points out that a large 
proportion of the gainfully employed workers 
in the United States are employed in industrial 
concerns and that if “industrial hygiene” 
means the protection of the health of the 
worker it is apparent that it is a major prob- 
lem in public health. 

The survey carried out by the Public Health 
Service concerned itself with recording the 
number of persons by occupation exposed to 
various materials which may be a hazard to 
health, and certain other information on the 
welfare facilities afforded these workers in 
the industrial environment. The report deals 
with the results of the survey, which will form 
a basis for a future permanent program of 
industrial hygiene in Maryland. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazette. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
the employers and the employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MOoNTMAGNY, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN SILK MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached in termination of the 
strike reported in the LABour GAZETTE, Septem- 
ber, page 968. Agreement to be in effect from 
August 19, 1937. 

The company recognizes the right of the 
workers to organize and recognizes the inde- 
pendent union of textile workers of Montmagny. 

Wages: weavers on the night shifts to be 
given a bonus of $3 per week until the record- 
ing machines are installed; after these are 
installed, a minimum wage of $15 per week 
of 44 hours for four trades, providing the 
efficiency is up to a certain standard; an 
increase of 3 cents per hour is granted to boys 
in certain departments and to_ spinners. 
Weavers of the jacquard department to be 
paid 30 cents per hour, 10 hours per day; 
weavers beginning in this department 21 cents. 
Warpers are divided into three classes: for 
day work the wage rates are 25, 27 and 29 
cents per hour; for night work, 26, 28 and 30 
cents per hour. 

Preference to be given to men in periods of 
reduced activity. 

The Company agrees to divide the work as 
equally as possible among the warpers. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—ASSOCIATED CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS AND THE AMALGAMATED 
CLOTHING WorRKERS OF AMERICA (MEN’S 
AND Boys’ CLOTHING). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1940, but 90 days’ notice may be 
given before July 1 of 1938 or 1939 or before 
May 1, 1940, of a desire to amend the agree- 
ment. 

The employers agree to operate preferential 
union shops. Application for additional 
workers to be made to the union, but if no 
satisfactory workers available from the union, 
others may be employed. Work to be given 
to shops employing members of this union. 

Hours: 44 per week. At a date to be 
determined but within the duration of the 
agreement, the parties will confer together 
with the Manufacturers’ Associations of 
Montreal and Hamilton on the question of 
reducing the week to 40 hours. 
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Overtime to be worked only when necessary 
and be paid at time and one-half. Work on 
legal federal holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages: when proper scales of production or 
piece work rates cannot be adjusted for any one 
shop or section thereof, the employer may 
appeal to the board of arbitration for the 
installation of such scales. 

Equal division of work to be observed as far 
as possible in slack seasons. 

special joint committee to be formed to 
study and regulate the limitation of waiting 
time in the shops. 

An arbitration board to be formed, consisting 
of two representatives of the manufacturers, 
two representatives of the union and a fifth 
to be selected by both parties. The decision 
of this board or a majority thereof to be final 
and binding. This board to deal with com- 
plaints, cases of alleged unjust discharge, etc. 
No strikes or lockouts to occur. 

The union will co-operate with the Associa- 
tion and the contractors to form an agreement 
covering the relationship between the manu- 
facturers of the association, the contractors 
and the union, and this agreement shall be 
governed by the recognized form of arbitration 
machinery prevailing between the Association 
and the Union. 

In order to maintain and enforce the Indus- 
trial Standards Act, if the government does 
not supply the necessary funds for proper 
enforcement, both parties pledge themselves to 
contribute an amount not exceeding one-half 
of one per cent each of the weekly pay-rolls, 
for that purpose, with the proviso that the 
legislation provides that such contribution shall 
be effective in all the industry in Ontario. 


WELLAND, ONTARIO. A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
OF MEN’S WorK CLOTHING AND THE UNITED 
GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA (LOCAL 
DTN: 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1937, 
to April 1, 1938. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half (price and one- 
half for piece workers); double time (double 
price for piece workers) for work on Sundays 
and legal holidays. 

During the slack season, the work will be so 
divided that each employee will receive approxi- 
mately an equal amount of work. 

The use of the union label is granted to the 
employer while this agreement is being observed. 
Any dispute arising which cannot be settled 
between the two parties to the agreement 
will be referred to the general office of the 
international union for adjustment. If a 
settlement is not reached it shall be submitted 
to an umpire to be mutually selected, for final 
decision. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.— WINNIPEG LADIES’ 
GARMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL LADIES’ GARMENT 
Workers UnNIoN (CLOAK AND SUIT 
MAKERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 19, 1937, 
to June 15, 1939, and for a further year if no 
notice of change given. In case the cost of 
living is substantially increased the union 
may request a revision of wage schedules at 
the commencement of the second year. 
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This agreement is similar to the one prev- 
iously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, November, 1935, page 1061 and 
September, 1936, page 829, with the following 
exceptions :— 

Hours: 8 per day, five days per week, a 
40-hour week. (In the previous agreement 42 
hours permitted.) 

Overtime: not permitted until all unemployed 
union members are employed. Overtime may 
not exceed 10 hours a week to be divided 
equally into the first four days of the week. 
Overtime to be paid at straight time for the 
first hour of any day and time and one-quarter 
thereafter. 

All work to be done on a time or weekly 
basis. Wages to be paid to employees now 
employed to be raised as follows: cutters, 
assistant cutters and trimmers $1.50 per week; 
operators $1.50; operator’s helpers $2; pressers, 
under-pressers, piece pressers and machine 
pressers $1.50; finishers and finishers’ helpers 
$1.50; skirt makers, lining makers, button sew- 
ers, special machine hands and general help $1 
per week. Wages of employees employed after 
this agreement came into effect, to be agreed 
upon between the union and the employer. 

All garments necessary for the manufacturer’s 
business and dealt with by him shall be made 
in his inside premises. 

No new apprentices to be employed until all 
unemployed union members are employed, and 
then only with the consent of the union, 

The parties agree that it is in the interests 
of the industry that an agreement be reached 
on scales and classifications of the various 
employees ‘‘and it is therefore desirous that 
during the life of the . . . . agreement, 
such scales and classifications shall be pre- 
pared by a joint committee of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of the union and the 
manufacturers and be incorporated in the next 
aereementio. son ee 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, OTTAWA, ‘Toronto, HAMILTON 
AND LONDON.—CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE AMALGAMATED 


LITHOGRAPHERS OF AMERICA, LocAts Nos. 
27 (MonrreaL), 40 (Orrawa), 12 (Tor- 
ONTO), 42 (HAMILTON) AND 47 (Lonpon). 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1936, to December 1, 1937, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 45 per week for day work. The 
employer may choose for the day shift either 
9 hours per day from Monday to Friday with 
no work on Saturday, or part of the 45 hours 
may be worked on Saturday morning, The 
night shift also to be 45 hours per week to be 
worked in five nights. 

Overtime: all time either before or after 
the regularly established hours to be paid at 
overtime rates. Overtime on first five days 
of the week to be paid at time and one-half 
for first three hours; all other overtime and 
work on Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Wages: “The rates of pay for the regular 
day shift shall be for 462 hours at the same 
hourly rate as now being paid for 48 hours; 
and for night shifts, shall be for 46% hours 
at the same hourly rate as now being paid for 
48 hours, plus fifteen per cent,” artists to be 
paid for 45 hours on the basis of 464 hours at 
their present rate. 


Toronro, ONTARIO—ToROoNTO Datty NEws- 
PAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca No. 91. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1938. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able; if none available, others may be employed 
but must join the union. 

Hours: for day work 8 per day, 5 days per 
week, a 40-hour week; for night work and 
shifts partly in day and partly in night hours, 
74 hours, 5 shifts per week, a 374 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time, 
with the exception of work on morning news- 
papers. Day men on morning newspapers to 
work on these holidays for four hours to be 
completed by noon, for which they are to be 
paid a regular day’s pay; for work over four 
hours on holidays or work on Sundays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rates for assistant foremen, 
compositors, make-ups, operators, proofreaders, 
copycutters, bank men, type casters and lino- 
type machine tenders: $42.50 for day work, 
$44 for night work, $47 for shifts partly in 
day hours and partly in night hours (lobster 
shift). (The previous rates were $47.50 for a 464- 
hour week for day workers and a 42-hour week 
for night workers.) Learners on machines who 
must be journeymen or sixth year apprentices 
to be paid three-quarters of regular scale for 
the six months’ period of learning. 

Apprentices: one apprentice allowed for 
each ten men regularly employed or majority 
fraction thereof, but in no case may more than 
five apprentices be employed in any one ofiice 
on the same day. Apprentices to serve six 
years and must complete the course in printing 
of the international union. 

Wages per week for apprentices: second year 
$10.50, first half of third year $14.25, second 
half $16.50, first half of fourth year $18.75, 
second half $21.50, first half of fifth year $25, 
second half $28.50, sixth year $31. 

joint standing committee to be formed 
for the settlement of_all questions arising out 
of this agreement. If this committee cannot 
settle any dispute, it will be referred to ar- 
bitration in accordance with the arbitration 
agreement most recently in force between the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and the International Typographical Union. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF Two Datty 
NEWSPAPERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL Ty- 
POGRAPHICAL Union No. 5 (MArILERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1937, 
to May 31, 1938. 


Hours: 8 per day for day work, a 48-hour 
week; 7 per night for night work, a 42-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. For work on 
evening papers, double time for work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays; for work on 
morning newspapers, all time in excess of the 
regular daily shift, to be paid at double time. 

Wages for both day and night work: $42 
per week. (This is an increase of $1 per week 
over last year’s rate.) 

_Apprentices: one apprentice allowed to each 
nine journeymen with no more than three to any 
one office with a spacing of two years between 
each apprentice. 

Wages for apprentices from $13 per week for 
second year to $31 during sixth year. 
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A joint standing committee to be formed for 
settlement of disputes. If they cannot reach a 
settlement, they shall select a neutral chairman. 
If negoiations between the parties are unsuc- 
cessful in reaching a new agreement, the terms 
of such agreement will be fixed by this com- 
mittee. 


WINDSoR, ONTARIO.—A DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, Locau No. 553. 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1937, 
to March 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The scale of wages may 
be reopened for consideration by either party 
giving 60 days’ notice prior to April 1, 1938 or 
1939. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able; if none available, others employed must 
join the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week. No at- 
tempt to be made to enforce the 5 day week 
except with the permission of the employer. 

Overtime: time and one-half. If called back 
without previous notice, $1 for such call back 
in addition to overtime pay. Work on Sundays 
and five specified holidays, with the exception 
of work on editions published regularly, to be 
paid at double time. 

Wages per hour: for day work 85 cents (an 
increase of 5 cents), for night work 90 cents 
(an increase of 5 cents), for “lobster shift” 
(shifts beginning after 11 p.m. and before 6 
a.m.) $1 per week above night schedule. In 
addition a bonus of $50 to be paid between April 
1 and April 15, 1937, and a bonus of $25 be- 
tween December 1 and December 15, 1937, to 
be paid all those on the payroll December 1, 
1936. It is agreed that 89-1 cents be recognized 
as basic scale for re-opening the wage clause 
in 1938. 

Vacation: a vacation of four days with pay 
granted to all regulars, apprentices and subs on 
the payroll on December 1, 1936. 

Apprentices: one apprentice allowed to every 
eight journeymen regularly employed. Appren- 
tices to serve five years and to be paid on a 
certain proportion of journeymen’s scale with 
increases each six months. 

A joint standing committee to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—T wo Dairy NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE WINNIPEG NEWSPAPER 
PRINTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1937, 
to February 28, 1942, and until a new agree- 
ment is reached providing such time does not 
exceed 30 days after the expiration date. In 
any year during the term of the agreement the 
wage scale may be reconsidered providing either 
party gives notice 60 days before March 1 of 
that year. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 584, with certain 
changes: 

The provisions in the previous agreement that 
workers who are not union members might be 
given a permit to work in the composing rooms 
is eliminated. 

Certain changes are made in the arrangement 
of hours for men on a combination shift. 

Wages and weekly hours are unchanged: for 
day work 87 cents per hour with a 46 hour 
week; for night work 96-6 cents per hour with 
a 433 hour week. 
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REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING OFFICES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locat No. 75. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, to 
April 30, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABourR 
GAZETTE, October, 1933, page 1034, December, 
1934, page 1149 and September, 1935, page 865, 
with these exceptions: 

Hours for the night shift are reduced from 
44 to 42 per week. Hours for day shift remain 
at 44 per week. ; 

Minimum wages: journeyman cylinder press- 
man $35.20, cylinder assistant $25.95, cylinder 
assistant part time on cylinder and platens 
$20.95, platen pressmen $33.10, platen feeders 
$9 during first six months and $12 during 
second six months. (These are increases of from 
50 to 81 cents per week over the previous 
rates.) 


Recina, SaAskK.—Two NeEwspPAPeR PUBLISHERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 657. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938. 

This agreement shows no change from the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, September, 1935, page 865. 

Wages and hours for compositors remain at 
78 cents per hour with a 48 hour week, for day 
work; for night work, $3 per week of 45 hours 
over the day scale. 


Regina, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING FIRMS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca No. 657. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1937, 
to April 30, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1935, page 865, with this 
exception: 

The wage rate for compositors for the day 
shift is increased from 78 to 80 cents per hour, 
with a continuance of the 44 hour week. As 
before, the night shift is paid $3 extra per week 
and is a 42 hour week. 


EpMonTON, ALBERTA.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPpo- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, LocaL No. 604. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1937, 
to May 15, 1938. 

This agreement renews the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the Lasour GAZETTs, 
December, 1935, page 1154, with this exception: 

The wage rate for compositors is 90 cents per 
hour for day work (an increase of 5 cents per 
hour); night shift 96 cents (an increase of 52 
cents per hour), lobster shift $1 per hour (an 
increase of 6 cents per hour). The hours are 
unchanged at 45 per week for all shifts. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Preston, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN Woop Propucts 
MANUFACTURING FIRM AND THEIR EMPLOY- 
EES. f 

Agreement reached following strike reported 
on page 1185 of this issue, and conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour. Agreement 

to be in effect from October 12, 1937, until a 

new agreement arranged. 


The Company agrees to recognize a union of 
its own employees and a shop committee. 

No discrimination against any employees be- 
cause of union membership. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Wages: an immediate general increase of 8 
per cent and a further increase of 2 per cent 
November 12, 1937, to all employees except 
those commencing work under 21 years and not 
having four years’ employment. New employees 
over 21 years to start at 27 cents per hour. Boys 
commencing work under 21 years of age to be 
paid a minimum of 18 cents per hour during 
first year, 21 cents during second year, 24 cents: 
during third year and 27 cents during fourth 
year. , 

Seniority to be considered in employment dur- 
ing slack periods. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—Two SasH AND Door MANU- 
FACTURERS AND COMMITTEES OF THEIR HM- 
PLOYEES. 

Agreements made following the strike re- 
ported in the September issue of the LaBouR 
GazeTTEe, to be in effect from August 14, 1937, 
to May 1, 1938. “Hither party to this agree- 
ment must give not less than thirty (30) days’ 
notice before the expiring date.” 

The employers recognize the employees’ com- 
mittees for the purpose of settlement of dis- 
putes between the parties. 

Hours: in one factory 44 per week, in the 
other 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Wages: in one factory, an increase of 7 per 
cent in wages granted, with a meeting arranged 
to take place in October to consider whether 
conditions justify a further increase of 5 per 
cent; in the other factory, an increase of 3 
cents per hour on the rates of 40, 45, 50 and 60 
cents per hour, with the exception of engineers 
and kiln loaders and a further increase of 2 
cents per hour September 16, 1937. 


Manufacturing: Non Metallic Mineral 
Producis 


BuLusBer Bay, B.C—A Certain LiMe Com- 
PANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lagour GAzeTre, October, page 1075. 
Agreement to be in effect from September 8, 

1937, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The Company agrees to bargain collectively 
with its own employees through a committee 
duly selected by the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48- 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and holidays also time and_ one-half. 
This overtime rate does not apply to mainten- 
ance work. 

Wages: an increase of 34 cents per hour 
over the previous rates is given; coopers 6 
cents per barrel; boat loading 50 cents per 
hour from 8 am, to 5 p.m., 75 cents between 
5 p.m. and 8 a.m. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


GRAVENHURST, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BRUSH 


Factory AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 


The terms of this agreement reached in settle- 
ment of the strike of these workers are noted 
with the report of the strike on page 1184. 
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Construction: Building and Structures 


REGINA, SASK.—REGINA BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS, MASONS~ AND 
PLASTERERS INTERNATIONAL Union, Loca 
No. 1 SASKATCHEWAN (BRICKLAYERS AND 
STONEMASONS). 

Agreement to be in effect from March l, 
1937, to March 1, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
Lapour GazeTtTE, July, 1935, page 693, with 
the following exceptions: , 

The agreement applies to the city and to 
country work under the jurisdiction of this 
local union. Transportation to and from 
country jobs to be provided by the employer. 

Wages per hour for journeymen bricklayers 
and stonemasons: $1.10 (an increase of 10 
cents per hour over the previous rate). 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


MONTREAL, * QUEBEC.—VARIOUS STEAMSHIP 
CoMPANIES AND STEVEDORING COMPANIES 
AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION OF 
CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE PORT 
oF Montreau (Shipliners). 

This agreement, which came into. effect 
April 1, 1936, to run to December 31, 1936, and 
thereafter from year to year until notice, con- 
tinued to be in effect in 1937. 

The agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1933, page 853, April, 
1934, page 373, and June, 1935, page 586, with 
these exceptions: 

The starting time for day work to be be- 
tween 7 am. and 7.30 am., at 9° a.m...and 
between 1 p.m. and 1.30 p.m. 

Wage rates were increased 3 cents per hour 
over the 1935 rates, making them 65 cents for 
day work, 75 cents for evening (work and 85 
cents for night work, with 10 cents per hour 
extra for work in holds of steamers in which 
bulk sulphur or bulk fertilizer has been stowed 
and where the old wood is being used in whole 
or in part. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN Bus AnD Truck 
CoMPANY AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC Ramway 
AND Motor CoacH EMPLOYEES oF AMERICA, 
Loca No. 101 (B.C. Motor TRransporta- 
TION GARAGE EMPLOYEES SECTION) 

Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to August 31, 1940, and thereafter sub- 
ject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union and will 
not discriminate against any employee on ac- 
count of his membership in it. All employees 
affected by the agreement must become mem- 
bers of the union within three months of their 


employment. 
Hours: 8 per day. 
Overtime: time and one-half. Any man 


called to work on his day off to be paid time 
and one-half for all work on that day. 

Wages per hour from September 1, 1937, 
to August 31, 1939: Mechanics—leading hand 
763 cents; first class 74 cents; second class 
63 cents during first year of employment, 
684 during second year; apprentices 25 cents 
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during first year, 30 cents second year, 39 
cents third year, 49 cents fourth year. Body- 
men—first class 684, second class 564 during 
first year of employment, 59 cents during 
second year; apprentices same rates as ap- 
prentice mechanics. Machinists and_ elec- 
triclans—same rates as for first and second 
class mechanics and apprentice mechanics. 
Servicemen (greasers, gas attendants and 
washers) 56 cents for first class and 52 
cents for second class. Tiremen—75 cents 
for first class, 63 cents for second class, 
apprentices same as apprentice mechanics. 
Helpers 47 cents. Wage rates from Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, are increased one cent per hour 
for all the above classes. 
Apprentices: one allowed for the shop and 
one for each additional four skilled employees. 
The Company will employ at least 40 per 
cent of the total number of skilled employees 
in each of the above divisions as first class 
men and pay them the first class rate. 
Vacation: employees in the service of the 
Company for more than one year and who have 
clear records will be given one week’s vacation 
with pay during the first year of the period of 
the agreeement, eight days during the second 
year and 10 days during the third year, Those 
who have worked only part of the year will 
be given proportionate vacations. When va- 
cations are withheld as a disciplinary measure, 
this may only be done after the facts have 
been submitted to the men’s committee. 
Seniority to be considered in making ap- 
pointments or promotions and when laying off 
or re-employing staff. 


Vancouver, B.C——A CrertaIn Truckine Com- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
or 'TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLEMEN 
AND HewLpers, LocaL No. 31. (Truck 
OPERATORS AND SWAMPERS SECTION). 

Agreement to be in effect from October 1, 
1937, to September 30, 1940, and thereafter 
subject to notice. In case an increase in the 
prevailing wage rates for truck drivers in 
Vancouver which would bring these rates 
higher than those of this agreement, the wage 
rates may be reconsidered at any time, after 
30 days’ notice given. 

The Company recognizes the union and will 
not discriminate against any employee on ac- 
count of his membership in this union. All 
employees must become union members within 
three months of their employment. Preference 
in employment to be given union members. 
Employees to receive and sign for a copy of 
the agreement and so authorize the Company 
to deduct and pay to the union secretary, 
union dues, fines and assessments. 

Hours: 54 per week to be worked in 54 
days. If necessary, owing to emergencies or 
the nature of the work, for time to be worked 
in any one day in excess of 10 hours, such 
excess time worked will be allowed off as sooon 
as possible thereafter. 

Wages: regular operators $4.60 per day, spare 
operators 50 cents per hour, swampers 45 
cents, swampers (casual) 40 cents. 

Vacation: regular operators who have clear 
records for the year will be given 6 days’ 
vacation with pay. Spare operators and swamp- 
ers who have clear records for the year will 
also be granted 6 days’ vacation with pay, 
provided they have been continuously in the 
service of the Company for at least two years 
and have worked at least nine months of the 
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previous year. Vacations may be withheld as 
a disciplinary measure but only after the facts 
have been submitted to the men’s committee. 


Trade 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—SCHEDULE OF "WAGES 
AND Hours ADOPTED BY A CERTAIN SCRAP 
METAL TRADING FIRM. ; 

Schedule reached following strike reported 
on page 1184, and conciliation by Manitoba 
Department of Labour, to be in effect from 
October 21, 1937 to September 30, 1938 and 
till 30 days notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week 

Overtime: time and one-half 

Wages per hour: two senior men at 35 cents; 
all employees with over 9 months’ service 323 
cents; those with a 6 to 9 months’ service 30 
cents; those with 3 to 6 months’ service 273 
cents; first three months 25 cents. 

Any disputes which cannot be settled bet- 
ween the company and the grievance committee 
to be referred to the Department of Labour 
and the company agrees to co-operate for 
settlement. 


Service: Hotel and Restaurant 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA-—HoreLs oF LETHBRIDGE 
AND THE HoTeL AND RESTAURANT EM- 
PLOYEES’ INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, LOCAL 
No. 54 (BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). : 

This agreement which came into effect April, 
1936, continues to April 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

All beer parlour employees must be union 
members. <A shop steward to be appointed by 
the union in each hotel to collect dues. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 
hour week 

Minimum wages: combination men $25. per 
week, floor men $24, extra or casual men 50 
cents per hour. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
committee. If they are unable to agree, an 
extra member to be jointly selected and the 
decision of such board to be final and binding. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are noted 
in the next article: 

Aluminum Workers, Arvida 

Aluminum Workers, Shawinigan Falls 

Printing Trades, Montreal (amendment) 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on page 1274 of this issue: 


Soft Furniture Industry, Province of Ontario 
Carpenters, Cornwall 

Carpenters, Pembroke 

Plasterers, Toronto 

Carpenters, Sault Ste. Marie 
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Barbers, Oshawa 

Barbers, Hamilton 
Barbers, Brantford 
Barbers, Galt 

Barbers, Kitchener 
Barbers, London 

Barbers, Chatham 
Barbers, Essex County 
Barbers, Sault Ste. Marie 
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Industrial Standards Act of Saskatchewan 

The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on page 1276 of this issue: 

Plumbers, Saskatoon 

Shoe Repairers, Regina 

Barbers, Weyburn 

Beauty Culture, Weyburn 

Beauty Culture, Moose Jaw 


WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 
Agreements Reeently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


Ae Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
was summarized in the July issue of 
the Lasour Gazerrr, page 745, replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
eommerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period if the Mi£inister considers that the 
terms of the agreement “have acquired a 
preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
emplovees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 


competency from workers within the seope 
of the agreement in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceeding under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July 1937. 

Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting employees of an aluminum 
manufacturing company at Arvida and Shaw- 
inigan Falls and an amendment to the agree- 
ment affecting printing trades at Montreal, 
all as summarized below. Requests for the 
extension of agreements affecting the manu- 
facture of men’s and boys’ clothing throughout 
the Province and taxi drivers in Montreal 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 9, and that affecting plumbers at 
Shawinigan Falls in the issue of October 23. 
A correction to the request for the extension 
of the agreement in the paint manufacturing 
industry throughout the Province was pub- 
lished in the issue of October 30. Notices of 
the approval of the constitution and by-laws 
of certain joint committees and notice that 
the certificate of competency has been declared 
compulsory in certain trades are also noted 
below. 


Manufacturing: Non-ferrous Metals 


ARVIDA, QUEBEC.—THE ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED AND LE SYNDICAT 
NATIONAL CATHOLIQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE DE 
LALuMINIUM D’ArvipA (THE NATIONAL 
CatHoLic UNION oF THE ALUMINIUM 
INDUSTRY OF ARVIDA). 


This agreement, made obligatory by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 30, is in effect from October 
30, 1937, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. The 
employer has the right to employ, dismiss or 
otherwise deal with the employees, but agrees 
to do so with due regard for character, ability, 
family status, length of service, place of 
residence and without discrimination against 
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any employee because of race, nationality, creed 
or affiliation with any lawful organization. 
Neither the employer nor the union shall coerce 
or force, directly or indirectly, any of the 
employer’s employees to join or not to join 
any lawful association or organization. 

Hours: except in cases of necessity or 
urgency, employees paid by the hour not to 
work more than 8 hours per working day, 
averaged through the regular working days of 
each calendar month. 

Overtime: the employer may require any 
hourly paid employee to continue work, at his 
regular rate, for not longer than one hour 
after his regular hours. The employee may 
also, if authorized by the employer, work 
longer, at the same regular rate. If called 
back to work thirty minutes or more after 
quitting work, at least two hours pay at 
regular rate to be given any hourly paid 
employee. Except for -persons employed in 
continuous operations and in cases of necessity 
or urgency, no work on Sundays and nine 
specified holidays. 

Vacation: after one year’s continuous service, 
each employee paid by the week or month to 
be entitled to a vacation of two weeks per 
year with pay, and: beginning January 1, 1938, 
each employee paid by the hour to be entitled 
to a vacation each calendar year, with pay at 
his then prevailing base rate, of one day for 


each year of continuous service with the 
employer. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 


classes of work: routine analysts 35 cents first 
year, 40 cents second year, 45 cents third year; 
apprentices from 25 cents during first year to 
45 cents fourth year; toolroom attendant 50 
cents; armature winder 70 cents; blacksmith 
55 cents, blacksmith assistant 45 cents, boiler 
operators—55 cents with fourth class certificate, 
62 cents with third class certificate and 70 
cents with second class certificate; bricklayer 
75 cents, carbon changer 51 cents, carpenter 55 
cents, clerk 55 cents, junior clerk 45 cents, 
craneman 47 cents; craneman—potroom 49 
cents; crane repairman 55 cents; electrician 
60 cents, electrician’s assistant 50 cents, hoist 
enginemen 50 to 60 cents, fireman 50 cents; 
machinist 65 cents; mechanics—general main- 
tenance 60 cents, millwright 60 cents, moulder 
60 cents, moulder assistant 45 cents, calciner 
operator 47 cents, electrical department 
operator 55 cents, painter 55 cents, pattern- 
maker 80 cents, pipefitter 55 cents, plate 
worker 60 cents, plate worker assistant 45 
cents, pot connector 49 cents, potman 49 cents, 
rigger 60 cents, tinsmith 60 cents, watchman 
51 cents, weigher 49 cents, welder 65 cents; 
labourers—general 45 cents; labourers—con- 
struction 40 cents; boys 25 cents if under 18 
years, 30 cents from 18 to 21 years. 

A joint committee to be formed for the 
supervision and carrying out of the agreement. 


SHAWINIGAN FALLS, QUEBEC.——THE ALUMINUM 
CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED AND LE 
SYNDICAT CATHOLIQUE NATIONAL DES 
EMPLOYES DE LA ALUMINIUM COMPANY 
oF CanapDA Lrp. (THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
UNION OF THE EMPLOYEES OF THE ALUM- 
INUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED). 

The agreement, made obligatory by Order in 

Council and published in the Quebec Official 

Gazette, October 30, is in effect from October 

30, 1937, to December 31, 1938, and thereafter 

from year to year subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to that summarized 
above for employees of the same Company at 


Arvida, with the exception of the wage 
schedule: — 

Minimum hourly wage rates for certain 
classes of work: analyst 32 cents, analyst 


assistant 26 cents, annealer 42 cents, apprentice 
26 cents, blacksmith 46 cents, cabler 46 cents, 
carbon changer 48 cents, carter 40 cents, 
catcher 46 cents, chemist assistant 40 cents, 
clerk 42 cents, craneman 48 cents, electrician 
46 cents, electrician assistant 40 cents, fireman 
—remelt 54 cents, handyman 42 cents, head 
potman 60 cents, head potman helper 54 cents, 
potman 48 cents, machinist 56 cents, millwright 
46 cents, painter 46 cents, pourer—remelt 46 
cents, power house operator 44 cents, power 
house helper 34 cents, reelmaker 42 cents, 
reelman 40 cents, rigger 50 cents, stenciller 40 
cents, sweeper 40 cents, tapper 52 cents, tester 
38 cents, timekeeper 40 cents, trucker 46 cents, 
watchman 40 cents, weigher 40 cents, welder 
46 cents, wire drawer 42 cents, for first six 
months and 48 cents thereafter, labourer 40 
cents. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 
PrIntTING TRADES, MoNTREAL AND DISTRICT. 


—An Order in Council dated October 22 and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 30, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1936, page 546, and December, page 
1181) by extending the date of termination 
from November 1, 1937, to January 3, 1938. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
in the following issues :— 

Shoe Repairers, Montreal (October 23 and 
30). 

Barbers and _ Hairdressers, 
(October 30). 

Cloak and Suit Manufacturers, Province of 
Quebec (October 30). 

Shoe Manufacturing, Province of Quebec 
(October 30). 

Building Trades, Sorel (October 30). 


Competency Cards 


Three Rivers 


An Order in Council as noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 30, makes the 
competency card obligatory in the following 
trades :— 

Building Trades, Drummondville. 





The quantity of salt produced in Canada 
during 1936 totalled 391,316 short tons valued 
at $1,773,144 as compared with 360,343 short 
tons worth $1,880,978 in 1935, according to 
finally revised statistics issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. The tonnage produced 
in 1936 was the greatest ever recorded for the 
Canadian salt industry. 

The number of firms active in the produc- 
tion of salt in 1936 was eight; capital em- 
ployed by these totalled $3,856,187 and $640,644 
was disbursed as salaries and wages to 506 
employees; of the wage-earners 347 were 
recorded as male and 37 as female. The in- 
dustry expended $181,502 for fuel and elec- 
tricity, $31,195 for process supplies, and $527,647 
for packages or containers. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 

the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerts, June, 1935, page 534, with 
amendments in the issue of May, 1936, 
page 410, and May, 1937, page 505, pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and employers 
in attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If, in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may declare such schedule to be 
in force “during pleasure” or for a period not 
exceeding twelve months stipulated in the 
schedule and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee and employer in 
such industry in the whole or any part of the 
province designated by the Minister, such 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
Hours ror THE Sorr FurNrIrurRE INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes binding in a zone which includes the 
city of Toronto and the townships of York, 
East York, North York, Scarboro and Etobi- 
coke, this schedule governing the entire or 
partial manufacture or rebuilding or recovering 
of all forms of upholstered of soft furniture, 
excluding the making of frames. 


The schedule to be in effect from October 19, 
1937 to October 15, 1938, unless it is sooner 
replaced by a schedule for this industry applying 
throughout the Province. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week, with the exception of labourers 
who may work an additional hour per day for 
sweeping and cleaning up, at regular rates of 
wages. 


Overtime: no work outside the regular 
working periods except with a permit from the 
advisory committee, Such permit may be 
issued in the production of custom-made soft 
furniture from March 1 to May 831 inclusive 
and from September 1 to December 31 inclusive, 
but in no case for more than one hour a day 
or four hours per week. No work on Saturday 


afternoons, Sundays or on eight specified 
holidays. 

Minimum wages per hour: upholsterers 65 
cents; cutters, springers operators, cushion- 


fillers. finishers. trimmers. 55 cents; labourers 
40 cents. The advisory committee is authorized 
to fix a special minimum rate of wages for 
any person who is handicapped by lack of skill 
or experience. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CoRNWALL.—-SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours 


FOR THE CARPENTRY INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council dated September 29 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes this schedule binding in a zone which 
includes the town of Cornwall and adjacent 
municipalities in the carpentry industry. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937 to April 1, 1938. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Carpenters working on night shifts to 
be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. If 
necessary for the pouring of concrete, work may 
be done after noon on Saturday at the regular 
rate. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum wage rate: 65 cents per hour. The 
advisory committee may fix a special minimum 
rate of wages for any employee who is handi- 
capped. 

The schedule does not govern employees of 
manufacturing plants whtle engaged in manufac- 
turing processes nor employees of manufacturing 
plants or industrial establishments regularly 
engaged in repair, servicing and upkeep of the 
plant or equipment including new installations 
or’ alterations of a minor nature. 


PEMBROKE.\—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours 
FOR THE CARPENTRY INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council dated September 29 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes binding in a zone which includes the 
town of Pembroke and the suburban area 
consisting of that part of the County of Renfrew 
within two miles of the town, a schedule govern- 
ing the carpentry industry. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937 to May 1, 1938. 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55 
hour week. If necessary for the pouring of 
concrete, work may be done Saturday afternoon 
at the regular rate. 

Overtime and all work necessary and permit- 
ted by the advisory committee on Saturday 
afternoons, Sunday, and eight specified holidays, 
time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate: 45 cents per hour. 
The advisory committee may fix a_ special 
minimum rate for any handicapped employee. 
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The schedule does not govern employees of 
manufacturing plants engaged in manufacturing 
processes or in the repair, servicing or upkeep 
of the plant or equipment including new 
installations or alterations of a minor nature. 


Toronto.—_-SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours IN 
THE PLASTERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette October 
9, makes binding in a zone which includes the 
city of Toronto and five neighboring townships, 
a schedule governing the plastering industry. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: for plasterers, 8 per day from Monday 

to Friday inclusive, a 40 hour week; for 
plasterers’ labourers, 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, 
a 45 hour week, provided however that a 
plasterer’s labourer will be considered to be 
working overtime whenever he is attending a 
plasterer who is working overtime. In case 
of shift work, those on night shift to be paid 
one and one seventh of the regular rate. 
_ Overtime: time and one-half. Work which 
18 necessary and permitted by the advisory 
committee, on Sundays and eight specified 
holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: plasterers 90 cents, 
plasterers’ labourers 60 cents. The advisory 
committee is authorized to fix a special minimum 
rate for any employee who is handicapped. 

This schedule does not govern employees of 
manufacturing plants or industrial establish- 
ments regularly engaged in the repair, service 
and upkeep of the establishment, including new 
installation or alterations of a minor nature. 


Sautt Ste. Marie.—ScHEeduLe oF WAGES AND 
Hours IN THE CARPENTRY INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council dated September 29 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes binding in the city of Sault Ste. Marie 
and within five miles of it, this schedule in 
the carpentry industry. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937 to May 1, 1938. 

The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for carpenters at Cornwall, with these 
exceptions; 

Regular hours are 8 per day, 6 days per 
week, a 48 hour week. 

Minimum wage rates: 75 cents per hour. 


Service: Personal 


OSHAWA-—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours IN 
THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes this schedule binding in the city of 
Oshawa. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937 “during pleasure”. 

Hours for all employers and employees to be 
those during which barber shops are permitted 
to be open by municipal by-law. Work may be 
done on any day except Wednesday afternoons, 
Sundays and eight specified holidays. 

Minimum wages: full time employment on a 
salary basis $25 per week; full time employment 
on a commission basis, $15 per week plus 50 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $22 from the 
work of the employee; those employed part time 
for less than four days ‘or 40 hours per week, 
65 per cent of the proceeds from the work of 
the employee. 

No deduction to be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service or operating 
expenses. 

A schedule of minimum charges for 
operation in the trade is included. 


each 


HAMILTON.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours 
IN THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
makes this schedule binding in the barbering 
industry in a zone which covers the city of 
Hamilton. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure.” 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Oshawa, with these excep- 
tions: 

Minimum wages for those employed full time 
on a commission basis to be $15 plus 60 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $21 from the work 
of the employee. Minimum wages for those 
employed part time: those working nights and 
Saturdays, that is working four hours per day 
or less from Monday to Friday inclusive and all 
day or less on Saturday, $10 per week plus 60 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $15; those 
working on Saturdays or the day before a holi- 
day and on the previous evening only, $7 per 
week plus 60 per cent of the proceeds over $10; 
those working Saturday or the day before a 
holiday, $5 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $7; those working 
on days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part hereof plus 60 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 


BRANTFORD.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours 
IN THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council dated September 29 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
makes binding in the city of Brantford a 
schedule governing the barbering industry. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for Oshawa, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rates: for those employed full 
time on a straight salary, $20 per week; those 
employed full time on a commission basis, $15 

er week plus 50 per cent of the proceeds in 
excess of $20 or 65 per cent of the proceeds; 
those employed part time, 65 per cent of pro- 
ceeds. 





GALT, HESPELER AND PRESTON.—SCHEDULE OF 
WAGES AND Hours IN THE BARBERING IN- 
DUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated October 28, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 30, 
makes this schedule binding in the city of Galt 
and the towns of Hespeler and Preston and the 
suburban area within one mile of each of them. 

The schedule is in effect from November 9, 
1937, “during pleasure’. 

This schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for Oshawa, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wages: for those employed full time 
on a straight salary, $21 per week; for those 
employed full time on a commission basis, $20 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $28. Minimum wages for those employed 
part time: those working four hours or less 
from Monday to Friday inclusive and all day or 
less on Saturday, $10 per week, plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $15; those working 
on Saturdays or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $7 per week plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $10; 
those employed only for Saturday or the day 
before a holiday, $5 plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $7; those employed on 
days other than Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 
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KITCHENER AND WATERLOO—SCHEDULE OF 
WAGES AND Hours IN THE BARBERING IN- 
DUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and published in 7'he Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
makes binding this schedule in the city of 
Kitchener and the town of Waterloo. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for Hamilton with this exception: 

Minimum wages for those employed full time 
on a commission basis: $16 per week plus 60 
per cent of proceeds over $23. 


LONDON.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND HouURS IN 
THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, October 
9, makes this schedule binding in the city of 
London and the adjacent suburban area. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one summar- 
ized above for Hamilton, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wages for those employed full time 
on a commission basis: $15 per week plus 70 
per cent of the proceeds in excess of $21.50. In 
all cases where 60 per cent of proceeds over a 
certain amount is mentioned in the Hamilton 
schedule, 70 per cent of these proceeds is in the 
London agreement. 


CHATHAM.—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND Hours IN 
THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 

An Order in Council, dated September 29, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
makes this schedule binding in the city of 
Chatham and the suburban area within one 
mile of it. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for Hamilton, with this exception: 

Minimum wages per week for those employed 
full time on a commission basis: $15 per week 
plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess of $22. 
Essex County—ScCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 

Hours IN THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 

An Order in Council, dated September 29, and 

published in The Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
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makes this schedule binding in the County of 
jissex and that part of Wheatley which lies in 
the County of Kent, except the city of Windsor. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to that summarized 
above for Oshawa, with the following excep- 
tions: 

Wednesday afternoon 
holiday. 


Minimum wages for those employed full time: 
$18 per week if employed on a straight salary 
basis; $138 per week plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $19, plus an extra 10 per 
cent of the proceeds over $30, for those em- 
ployed full time on a commission basis. Mini- 
mum wages for those employed part time: those 
working for four hours or less Mondays to 
Fridays inclusive and all day or less on Satur- 
days, $7.50 per week plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $12.50; those working 
Saturdays or the day before a holiday and the 
previous evening only, $5 plus 50 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $7.50; those employed 
only on Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$4 per day or part thereof, plus 50 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $6; those working on 
days other than Saturdays or the day before a 
holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 
50 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 


is not named as a 


SAULT STE. MARIE—SCHEDULE OF WAGES AND 
Hours IN THE BARBERING INDUSTRY. 


An Order in Council, dated September 29, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, October 9, 
makes this schedule binding in the barbering 
industry in the city of Sault Ste. Marie. 

The schedule is in effect from October 19, 
1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for Hamilton, with these exceptions: 

Minimum wages for those employed full time 
on a commission basis, $15 per week plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds over $22, plus an addi- 
tional 10 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$30. For those employed part time, wherever 
60 per cent of proceeds appears in the Hamilton 
schedule, 50 per cent is stipulated in the Sault 
Ste. Marie schedule. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF SASKATCHEWAN 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Saskat- 

chewan was summarized in the June 
issue of the Lasour GazeTTs, page 635. It 
is similar to the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario. The Act provides that the Minister 
of Municipal Affairs may, upon petition of 
employers or employees in any industry 
(except coal mining and agriculture) authorize 
an industrial standards officer to call a 
conference of employers and employees in 
such industry to investigate conditions and 
negotiate an agreement concerning hours, 
minimum rates of wages and overtime rates. 
If, in the opinion of the Minister, a schedule 
is agreed upon by a proper or sufficient 


representation of employers and employees, 
he may approve it and, upon his reeommenda- 
tion, the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
declare it to be binding upon all employers 


and employees in the industry in the designated 


zone or zones, during pleasure or for the 
period not exceeding twelve months stipulated 
in it. The schedule does not come into effect 
until ten days after the publication in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette. The.Act is to be 
administered by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs and authority to enforce it and the 
regulations made under it is given to the 
Commissioner of Labour who is to be assisted 
by one or more industrial standards officers. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLumpBers, SasKATtoon.—An Order in Council, 
approved September 29 and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, October 15, makes 
binding in the city of Saskatoon and the town 
of Sutherland an agreement between the 
Master Plumbers and Steamfitters and the 
Journeymen Plumbers. 

The schedule is in effect from November 1, 

1937, to November 1, 1938. 
_ Hours: 8 per day, Mondays to Fridays 
inclusive, a 40-hour week. If required for the 
protection of life or property or the setting of 
sleeves and inserts, work may be done Saturday 
morning at regular rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight: 
all other overtime and work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate: $1 per hour. 


Service: Personal 


SHOEMAKERS AND Reparrers, Recrna—aAn 
Order in Council approved September 28, 
and published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
October 15, makes binding the terms of an 
agreement between the employers and the 
employees in the shoemaking and repairing 
industry in the city of Regina. 

The schedule is in effect from October 30, 
1937, to October 30, 1938. 

Hours: 9 per day Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Fridays, 4 hours of Wednesdays and 
12 hours on Saturdays, a 52-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. No regular 
work on Sundays or eight specified holidays. 

Minimum wages for a journeyman (one with 


two years’ experience): $16 per week or the. 


total amount earned by him during any week 
on a production basis at a piece work rate of 
one-third of certain minimum prices, whichever 
is greater. (The scale of minimum prices for 
each piece of work is included in the schedule.) 
Minimum wages for apprentices: $8 per week 
during first six months, $10 during second six 
months, $13.50 during second year. A special 
minimum rate of wages may be established by 
the advisory board for any handicapped person. 

Not more than one apprentice for each 
journeyman employed by a firm. 

Barsers, WreEyBuRN.—An Order in Council, 
approved September 28, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, October 15, makes 
binding the terms of an agreement between 
the employers and the employees in the 
barbering industry in the city of Weyburn. 

The schedule is in effect from November 1, 
1937, to November 1, 1938. 

Hours: 52 per week. 

Overtime: No work on Wednesday afternoon 
except in week in which a holiday occurs, nor 
on eight specified holidays. 

Wages for those regularly employed and for 
master barbers, whichever is greater: either $16 
per week or such percentage of the earnings of 
the barber or chair operated by him as will 
assure to the barber a minimum wage equivalent 
to what he would have received for the same 
work if he had been employed according to an 
arrangement where he would receive 65 per 
cent of the amount taken in at certain shop 
prices, a scale of which is included in_ the 
agreement. Wages for those not regularly 
employed, $3 per day, except if employed only 
on Saturday or the day preceding a holiday, 
for which days they will be paid $5. 


Apprentices to be governed by the regulations 
under the Minimum Wage Act of Saskatchewan. 

Beauty Cuiture Inpustry, Weysurn.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 29, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, 
October 15, makes binding the terms of an 
agreement between The Proprietors of the 
Weyburn Beauty Culture Industry and the 
Employed Beauticians in the city of Weyburn. 

The schedule is in effect from November 1, 
1937, to November 1, 1938. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: no work on Wednesday afternoon 
except in week in which a holiday occurs. 
Overtime to be paid at the regular rate. 

Minimum wages for those regularly employed 
or master beauticians $13 per week or 50 per 
cent of the amount taken in at a given list of 
shop prices, whichever is greater; for those 
not regularly employed $2.70 per day except if 
employed on Saturdays or the day preceding a 
holiday in which case $3.50 for the day be 
paid. If employed on an hourly basis, the 
rate to be 35 cents per hour. 

Apprentices to be paid $7 per week in first 
six months, $9 in second six months and $12 
in third six months, or 25 cents per hour. The 
number of apprentices in any shop to be not 
more than allowed under the Minimum Wage 
Act of Saskatchewan. 

Beauty Curtrurt, Moose JAw—An Order 
in Council, approved September 29 and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, October 
15, makes binding the terms of an agreement 
between the proprietor of the Moose Jaw 
beauty culture industry and the employed 
beauticians. 


The schedule is in effect from November iis 
1937, to November 1, 1938. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for Weyburn, with this excep- 
tion: — 

Hours: 45 per week. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued a report entitled the Promary Iron and 
Steel Industry in Canada, 1936. According to 
the report factory sales of pig iron, steel and 
ferro-alloys and rolled products were nearly 20 
per cent higher in 1936 than in 1935, the values 
being $46,636,892 and $38,700,961, respectively. 
The 25 works in Ontario reported sales at 
$30,019,258 or 64 per cent of the total for 
Canada; 6 divisions in Nova Scotia accounted 
for $10,108,447 or 21 per cent, and 15 works 
in Quebec had total sales worth $5,074,845 or 
almost 11 per cent of the total. There were 
also 4 operating plants in Manitoba, 1 in 
Alberta. and 5 in British Columbia. 

Employees in this industry numbered 11,138 
in 1936 as against 9,523 in the previous year. 
About 782 persons worked in the blast furnace 
departments, 391 in ferro-alloy plants, 3,852 
in the steel furnace divisions and 6,113 in the 
rolling mills. About 60 per cent of the total, 
or 6,686, were employed in Ontario, 2,015 in 
Quebec, 1,996 in Nova Scotia, 327 in Manitoba 
and 114 in Alberta and British Columbia. 

Payments in salaries and wages amounted to 
$13,830,377, an increase of 13 per cent over the 
total of $12,279,390 in 1935 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1937 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


In retail prices the cost per week of a family 
budget of staple foods, fuel and lighting, and 
rent, was slightly higher due to the somewhat 
increased cost of foods and to an advance in 
rent, while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
weekly index number of wholesale prices 
declined gradually throughout the month due 
mainly to lower prices for non-ferrous metals 
and certain farm products. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.75 at the beginning of October as compared 
with $8.72 for September. The principal 
changes during the month were increases in 
the cost of eggs, butter, evaporated apples and 
bacon and decreases in beef, mutton, beans 
and potatoes. Comparative figures for earlier 
dates are $8.24 for October, 1936; $7.93 for 
October, 1935; $6.67 for March, 1983 (the 
low point in recent years); and $11.68 for 
October, 1929. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget cost 
$17.51 at the beginning of October as compared 
with $17.41 for September; $16.87 for October, 
1936; $16.42 for October, 1935; $15.41 for 
June, 1933 (the low point in recent years) ; 
$21.96 for October, 1929; $20.87 for October, 
1922; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the post war 
peak); and $14.48 for October, 1914. Rent 
averaged somewhat higher advances being 
reported from several cities while fuel was 
practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number was 84-4 for 
the week ended October 29 having declined 
gradually during the month from 85-2 for 
the week ended October 1. The latest figures 
available on a monthly basis are for Septem- 
ber when the index was 85-0 as compared with 
@7°1. for October, 1936; 73-1 for October, 
1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the low point 
in recent years); 96-8 for October, 1929; 94-8 
for October, 1922; 164-3 for May, 1920 (the 
post war peak); and 66-8 for October, 1914. 
All of the main groups in the classification 
according to chief component materials with 
the exception of the chemicals and_ allied 
products group were lower, the largest decline 
being in the non-ferrous metals group. Raw 
cotton was substantially lower in price, a 
factor in this movement being the unusually 
large crop in the United States. The index 


for livestock declined fifteen per cent during 
the month. It was, however, still considerably 
higher than in October, 1936. Other com- 
modities to show important decrease in price 
. Were raw rubber, hides, raw silk and raw wool. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
Gazerrn, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 
paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 


(Continued on page 1286) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 








Commodities |Quan-| ft t | 1910] 1913 | Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct.| Oct. JOct. |Oct. |Oct. | Oct.| Oct.| Oct. Om lee Oct. 


tity | 1900} 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928) 1929] 1930] 1933 | 1934] 1935] 1936] 1937] 1937 
Cc c. Cc c. c c c c c Cc Cc. c c c c c c e 
Beef, sirloin...| 21bs.| 27-2! 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 50-2] 76-2] 80-2] 58-2] 59-0] 71-8] 72-8] 68-0] 41-8] 42-4] 47-4] 46-21 55-8] 53-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 “ | 19-6} 24-6} 26-0} 29-6] 35-0] 54-2] 50-4] 31-8] 31-8] 43-4] 45-4] 40-4] 22-0] 22-2] 25-4] 24-2] 29-6] 28-6 
Veal, shoulder.| 1 “ | 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-1] 28-0] 29-0] 18-7] 19-9] 23-9] 24-9] 22-8] 11-5] 11-8] 13-2] 13-3] 14-7] 14-7 
Mutton, roast.| 1 “ | 11-8] 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-4] 36-4] 36-3] 27-2] 29-3] 31-0] 31-0] 28-2] 17-9] 18-5] 20-8] 21-1] 23-1] 22-2 
Pork, leg......| 1 “ | 12-2] 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-4] 38-0] 42-3] 30-0] 30-8] 31-0] 31-4] 29-8] 17-2] 20-5] 22-7] 21-7] 24-6] 24-4 
Pork, salt..... 2 “ | 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2] 38-0] 70-0] 74-4] 53-8] 56-6] 55-0] 55-4] 54-2] 31-6] 38-6] 41-0] 40-2] 41-8] 42-6 
Bacon, break- 
fast... 2.50ee. “| 15-4) 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-9] 51-11] 60-1] 41-6} 44-4] 42-5] 40-9] 39-8] 21-3] 36-2] 31-8] 30-6] 31-9] 32-5 
Lard, pure..... 2 “ | 26-2] 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 74-21 74-4] 45-4] 49-0] 45-8} 43-4] 42-2] 26-2] 29-0] 36-0} 31-4] 34-2) 34-0 
Eggs, fresh....| 1 doz] 25-7] 30-0) 33-3) 33-7] 35-3] 60-7] 75-0] 41-7] 49-8] 51-0] 51-3] 42-7] 29-2] 32-6] 35-8] 35-5] 34-5] 39-2 
Fggs,storage..| 1 “ | 20-2] 23-4) 28-4) 28-1) 31-5) 55-0] 68-3] 37-4] 44-3] 45-6] 45-1] 38-0] 22-7] 27-3] 30-1! 29-6] 28-8] 31-7 
ike .3. 3 # ...+-| 6 qts} 36-6} 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 54-0) 75-6] 92-4] 69-6] 69-6] 72-6] 74-4] 72-0] 57-0} 60-0} 61-2] 61-8] 64-2] 65-4 
Butter, dairy..| 2lbs.| 44-2) 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 59-0]101-2]125-8] 76-8] 75-4] 85-6} 85-2! 69-6] 42-2] 43-4] 47-0] 51-6] 54-8] 55-6 
Butter, cream- 

Lh es “| 25-5] 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-7] 55-71 69-1] 43-0} 41-2} 47-4] 46-9] 38-7] 24.2] 24-6] 27-1] 29-3] 31-4] 31-5 
Cheese, old 1 “ | 16-1] 17-6} 18-5} 20-5) 22-0] 33-3] 41-2)§27-6}§30-6]§33-8}§33-01§30-718§19- 7/819 -8] $19 -9|§22-41§23-31§23-2 
Cheese, new 1 “ | 14-6) 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 20-3] 31-4] 38-6]§27-6/§30-6|§33 -8]§33-0/§30-7/§19-7/§19-81§19 -9)§22- 4/823 -3/§23-2 
Bread..... see f15 “ | 55-5) 58-5} 66-0) 61-5) 67-5]118-5]144-0)102-0)114-0)115-5]120-0]106-5] 88-5) 88-5] 88-5! 97-5}103-0}108-0 
Flour, family..|10 “ | 25-0} 28-0] 33-0} 32-0] 38-0] 69-0} 80-0}§45-0)§53-0]§51-0]§54-0]§43 -0/§33-0/§34- 0] §34-0/§38-0/$46-0/§46-0 
Rolled Oats...! 5 “ | 18-0] 19-5] 21-0} 22-0) 25-0] 40-5] 42-5] 28-0] 29-0) 31-5} 32-0] 29-5] 25-5] 25-5] 26-5] 27-0} 30-0] 30-0 
Ries... tee. “ 1 10-4} 10-6] 10-4) 11-4] 13-2} 24-6] 33-21§21-21822-0)§20-8}$20-6]§20-2|/§16-2/§16-21§15-8]§15-8]/§16-41816-4 
Beang, hand- 

picked....... Zi 8-6} 9-4! 10-8! 12-4] 13-6] 33-2] 23-4] 17-4] 15-6] 19-0] 23-6] 18-4] 9-0) 9-4] 10-6} 12-2] 15-0] 14-0 
Apples, evapor- 

ated: f 5s ee... see 9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 13-7] 23-1] 29-2] 23-9] 20-4] 21-5} 21-3} 20-6) 15-1) 15-4) 15-6] 16-4] 15-5] 16-1 
Prunes, med- 

shigeots Mme As ae 1 “ | 11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9] 18-2] 18-8} 27-4] 19-6] 15-7] 13-6] 14-6] 14-8] 12-1] 12-9] 12-1] 11-2] 12-1} 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 

tea... bee. 4 “ | 21-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 31-2] 48-8] 86-4] 34-8] 31-6] 31-2] 28-8] 25-6} 32-0] 26-4] 25-2! 24-41 26-4] 26-4 
Sugar. yellow..| 2 “ | 10-0} 9-8] 10-8} 11-0] 14-0) 22-4) 40-8! 16-4] 15-0] 14-6] 18-8] 12-4] 15-4; 13-0] 12-2} 12-0] 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black.....| } “ 8-2} 8-3} 8-7] 8-9} 9-9) 15-5} 16-4)§14-6]§18-0}§17-8)§17-6}§14-71§10-6}§13-3}§13-0/§13-0}/§13-7]/$13-9 
Tea, green.....} 4 “ 8-7] 8-7) 9-1] 9-3) 9-8} 14-8] 17-0}$14-6]$18-0/§17-8]§17-6]§14-7/§10- 6/813 -31§13-0/§13-01/§13-7]§13-9 
@olkee. .- 5.86. 2 ye 8-6} 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 10-0} 11-5} 15-1] 18-4] 15-3] 15-2] 15-1] 13-8} 9-9] 9-7! 9-3} 8-91 9-0] 8-9 
Potatoes.......]30 “ | 24-1] 28-0) 30-3) 36-0] 35-3] 71-3] 69-4] 40-4] 61-9] 42-8] 73-8] 49-3! 41-1] 29-2] 36-6] 52-7] 36-9] 33-6 
Vinegar........ Me qt +7 TET) CTW 38h. 8 9} 1-0] -9} 1-0} 1-0] 1-0} 1-0} -9] -9} -9] -9} -91  -9 

3 $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ q D $ $ q q 

Ali Foods.....|...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-99)13-54]15- 83/16 -23/10-93)11-28)21-68)10-32) 7-24) 7-54] 7-93] 8-241 8-72) 8-75 








: ; Cc. Cc. : : ; : Cc. Cc. C3 c. c. ec. 
Starch,laundry| }1lb.| 2-9] 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-2} 4-8] 4-9] 4-0] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0) 4-1] 3-8] 3-8} 3-8} 3-9] 3-9} 3-9 





CMC... bt Be. VYeton| 39-5] 45-2] 48-1] 55-0) 53-9] 78-8]125-3]116-4]105-4]101-3] 100-9} 100-6] 93-7] 94-3] 91-1] 91-5] 87-9] 88-8 
Coal, bitumin- 

OUS «2 wake «6 1 31-1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-8] 62-6] 90-7] 77-0} 63-3] 62-9] 63-1] 62-7] 57-6} 58-3] 58-4] 58-4) 58-2) 58-3 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.| 32-5) 35-3} 88-8] 42-5] 42-6! 76-9] 83-7] 80-3] 75-5) 75-0! 76-2] 76-0] 59-6} 59-9] 60-8] 59-7] 59-7| 59-7 
Wood, soft.....| “ | 22-6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6} 31-5) 53-8) 66-1] 59-4) 55-9] 55-4] 54-4] 54-3] 45-7) 45-8] 45-1] 45-2] 44-9] 45-0 











Coalkoil?. 5.2%. lgal.| 24-0} 24-5] 24-4] 23-7] 24-1] 27 4] 39-8] 31-0) 31-5] 31-1] 31-1] 30-8] 27-4] 27-6] 27-3] 26-6] 26-9] 26-8 
Fuel and $ 4 $ q 
Hight .2. .|.28: |. S.08 1-50} 1-63] 1-76] 1-91) 1-90) 3-05) 4-06) 3-64] 3-32) 3-26) 3-26] 3-24) 2-84! 2-86] 2-83] 2-81] 2-78) 2-79 
$ ‘ ¢ $ 
Rent.......... 4 mo.]| 2-37] 2-89] 4-05) 4-75] 4-53] 4-85] 6-52] 6-96] 6-85] 6-95] 6-98] 7-07] 5-66] 5-52) 5-63] 5-77) 5-87] 5-94 
{TRotals. 28.) 5.2.2 9-37|/10-50)12-79)14-02)14-48) 21 - 48/26 - 46/20 -87/21-14)21- 52/21 -96120-68)15-78 15-96 16-42 16-87 17-41)17-51 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82} 7-29} 7-70}13:78]16-21/10-42}10-99]11-16]11-68}10-60) 7-38] 7-76} 8-07) 8-20) 8-77) 8-73 
Prince Ed. Island....} 4-81] 5-26] 5-81} 6-34] 6-74/11-90/14-05} 9-11]10-27| 9-92]10-24} 9-84] 6-92) 7-20] 7-56) 7-91] 8-34] 8-47 
New Brunswick......| 5:38] 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-66]13-26/15-51/10-14/10-96]10-99]11-60)10-57| 7-46] 7-64] 8-06] 8-35] 8-77) 8-77 
Quehie. bo. css. <-a- - 5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-41/13-19]14-96] 9-75]10-09}10-47/10-63] 9-63} 6-54) 6-87] 7-27) 7-59) 7-96) 8-02 
ORGAO o. cmwina te aa 5-01] 5-60] 6-50] 7-20) 7-78)13-58)15-75]10-14/11-00]11-31/11-65]10-34) 7-29) 7-64] 8-05) 8-29) 8-74) 8-80 
Manitoba............ 5-85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87) 8-36)12-84)16-34) 9-72]10-29]10-92}11-51] 9-66) 6-75] 7-16) 7-48] 8-17) 8-32) 8-30 
Saskatchewan........| 6-86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25} 8-63/13-51/16-09) 9-95/10-84/11-45/12-02]10-06] 6-84] 7-27) 7-43) 8-03) 8-38) 8-37 

US Sh ote coless oiotol® aco. -02} 6-50} 8-00) 8-33} 8-38]13-27]15-70) 9-77|10-77/11-48]12-00}10-08) 7-00) 7-28) 7-53) 7-98} 8-63] 8-59 
British Columbia....| 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-35]14-39]16-83]11-61/11-89]12-35]12-88/11-30| 8-17] 8-33} 8-72) 9-16} 9-87) 9-85 


tDecember only. §Kind most sold. \ ; 
ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
Pty 
2h feade 0 tog bg us | 8 | A 4] 4/4 
aa v4 be oe he = ie] be ® ha 
LOCALITY g 8 ce g : 5S 2 we es ae ey ae 
mo] @5] 8c] Sa] a5] Sys ao | su | Sis | S25 | 2c Ag 
Ee pret og | Sa | .8— 2m or a2 gum ae) 30 = 
| 2e|se|22|e2| a8 | 22 | 22 [See] 22 | 22 | 28 
te = 2 i a) fat i 
a |e |e |e la s = a ea ea ee 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 26-7 | 22-3 | 19-7 | 14-3 | 11-6 14-7 22-2 24-4 21-3 32-5 36-0 57-7 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 29-0 | 23-4 | 19-7 | 15-4 | 12-4 13-2 15-5 23-5 20-6 30-2 33-8 57-9 
I—Sydnieye. se .ie « oh see ta 32-7 | 25-9 | 23-2 | 18-1 | 15-1 15. AT Shieh. 2) 25-8 22-1 31 34-5 57 
2—New Glasgow.......... 30 24-4 | 20-6 | 16-5 | 13 Boe) Ae. 8. 38 24 19-2 28-6 32-4 56-2 
8—Ambherst. i. 26.06 1 sie 27-5 | 22-5 | 16-5 | 14 11 13-5 17 22-5 18-8 80-3 34-1 53-7 
ga FP AVM AX ets eas eos oten stele De 20 18-8 | 13-6 | 12-3 11-4 14 22-8 20-1 29 32-2 56-7 
B—= Windsor cab esate fale seks 28-5 | 23-5 | 22-5 | 16 12-5 14.53) SNe. 22°5 21-3 32 34-7 63-3 
6—— Druro.. Ae) Se. 8. ee 28-3 | 24-3 | 16-7 | 14 10-7 eS al Ee ee 23-3 22 30-3 34-8 54-8 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown.| 26-0 | 22-4 | 20-8 | 15-5 | 14-2 14-0 15-0 25-2 18-7 31-0 34-2 54-5 
New Brunswick (average)...| 36-2 | 23-2 | 20-5 | 14-5 | 11-6 13-9 18-5 23°74 20-8 31-4 35-2 58-4 
8—Moncton...........-+--- 29-3 | 21-7 | 19-4 | 14-4 | 11-3 15 18 24-3 19-6 30-9 34-6 58-2 
9—Saint John............. 16.4) 22-5a 21 Fe} 1453 et 1 12-4 22-5 24-7 21 29-9 33-3 55-9 
10—Fredericton............ 30 23-5 | 21-7 | 14-2 | 11-3 14:3 15 22-3 20-5 32-9 35-5 59-4 
ti—Bathurst. 005. 6.82. 30 25 19 15 Te 5 pepe oe Psat ae 23-5 22 32 37-5 60 
Quebec (average)............ 23-5 | 20-6 | 18-2 | 138-3 | 8-9 13-4 23-0 20-9 19-1 29-7 33-1 57-1 
12—Quebec.........0.6.-6-- 23-6 | 20-7 | 15 14-2 | 7-4 16 23 20 18-1 26-4 30 51-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 25-8 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 18-1] 7-6 13 22-7 20-6 18 32 34-9 57-8 
14—Sherbrooke............ 28-5 | 23-1 | 21-4 | 14-9 | 10-2 14-2 23 23-6 19-6 26-9 31-2 59-1 
15—Sorelv.05. hs oe ee oe 20-7 | 19 16-7} 11-7] 8 10 17-7 19-3 19 30 35 56-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe....:..... 17-2 | 16-7 | 15-1 | 12-8 | 9-2 15-8 21-5 16-2 16-1 30-2 33-4 55 
17—St.. Jonus + \..<an-en sek QE TQ) 22 11-3 | 10 14 25 20-3 19 30 31-1 58 
18—Thetford Mines......... 19-3 | 19-3 | 19 15 8 13-5 25-5 20-7 21 30 35 57-5 
19—Montreal............... 27-8 | 23-1 | 20-5 | 12-6 | 10-1 10-5 23-1 22-9 20-7 29-1 32-3 60 
DO ial Ree See eee 24-6 | 21-2 | 18-3 | 13-8 | 9-9 13-7 25-8 24-2 20-7 32-3 34-7 58-4 
Ontario (average)............ 27-9 | 28-6 | 20-6 | 15-4 | 12-4 16-5 23°6 25-6 22-2 32-0 35-1 57-9 
J1— Ottawa sons. aloe ee 28-8 | 24-1 | 22-5 | 16-1 | 12-2 14-6 25-1 23-6 21-5 32-7 35-3 60 
22—Brockville...........-. 30-7 | 24-3 | 23-3 | 14 10-1 13. ea. ae 24 22-3 31-9 33-9 55-5 
23—Kingston............... 26-7 | 21-7 | 21-6 | 15-2 | 11-3 14-5 22-8 24-9 21-8 30-5 34-4 56-6 
24—Belleville.............. 21-6 | 18 18 12-8 | 9-4 18-7 2p 22-8 20 31-9 34-1 55-5 
25—Peterborough.......... 31 26 22-4 | 17 13-2 19-2 24-2 23 -2 20-2 80-9 34-8 57-6 
26—Oshawa........eeeeeees 25-7 | 23-3 | 20 14-2 | 12-8 144 ae Bee 24-5 21-2 31-1 34-6 58-6 
97—Onillia. A: 0h. . See eee 28-5 | 23 22-7 | 16 14 18 25 26-7 24-3 33-7 36-7 57-5 
98—=Torontos.18.c aah eee 31-4 | 25-3 | 22-9 | 16-1 | 14-3 16 23-4 26-8 25-5 33-4 38 60-3 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-3 | 24-7 | 20-7 | 16 12-6 LEG" ee ae 26-2 21-3 31-7 35-1 56-2 
80—St. Catharines.......... 28-2 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 15-7 | 12-5 17-8 18-2 26-6 21 31-9 34-4 57 
$1—Hamiltong.< 49... 200s 29-2 | 25-5 | 24-1 | 17-2 | 14-6 19 20-7 26-3 24-4 30-7 34-1 59-7 
82—Brantford.............. 28-3 | 24 20-7 | 15-7 | 11-5 17-2 25:9 26 19-5 31-6 34-7 57-3 
88—Galt..toetp eee ipesaan 31-9 | 26-4 | 25-5 | 19 16-5 19 Peteieos ees 29-7 20 31-3 35-2 58-7 
34—Guelphy.25.. ie.qcedee ss 24-9 | 20-8 | 19-6 | 14-7 | 12-9 16-2 25 24-7 21-2 30-3 34-5 56-9 
35—Kitchener.............. 24-5 | 21-4 | 18-1 | 15 12-5 16-2 26 25-5 19-8 31 33-4 57-8 
86—Woodstock............. 28 23-7 | 19-2 | 15-8 | 18 17-3 21 24-7 23-3 31-5 33-4 58-2 
Bia OtrALlOnd', bcs icchelew.> 2m 29-3 | 25 19 16-2 | 13-7 17-7 25 Dot 25 31 33-4 56-5 
§8—Londone’ A420 5. 28 24-3 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 12-4 16-6 22, 27-1 23-3 31-8 35-1 58-4 
S0—SteeEhomas.. ..« dace cnme 29-6 | 25 23-3 | 16 12-2 17-2 22-7 28 22-3 32-5 36-1 59-5 
40—Chathaim 3,22. 2:05.38 28-1 | 24-9 | 20-6 | 16-2 | 11-7 17-4 23 25-9 24 32-2 34-8 60-8 
41—Windsor................ 26-7 | 22-8 | 20-8 | 14-7 | 12-1 16-7 23 +3 27-4 21 30-5 33-1 60-5 
42——Sarniainn ts ganaaaeeenk 27-5 | 22-7 | 19-7 | 15-4 | 12-6 16-3 25 24-9 25 30-9 34-8 57-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 28-7 | 23-7 | 19-6 | 15-8 | 13-3 16-4 23 24-4 20 31-4 33-4 54-4 
44—North Bay............. 30 25 20 15 12 15-1 ee 22 21-6 33°7 34-8 55 
45-——Sud buby..- Gees ceases 25-4 | 22-7 | 18-4 | 14-1 | 11-7 13-2 25 27 21 30-6 34-7 57-4 
BO -Cobalt 5 sh Ae ace ecke Ie. Une 25 15 13 126 (YR se at RRS. 18 24 24-3 32 35 59-5 
47—Timmins...... Saari 26:7 | 23 19-3 | 14-7 | 11-3 16-7 23-5 27-3 23-9 33°4 36-7 57-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-7 | 26-4 | 22-6 | 16-4 | 11-2 15-9 26 25-7 21-2 31-9 34-6 58-9 
49—Port Arthur): 6. 272-4. .8 24 19-3 | 17 14 11-7 1G 3o/ fs a ie 26 22-7 35-8 40 59-4 
50—Fort William........... 26-6 | 22-6 | 17-8 | 13-6 | 12 15-3 24 25-6 22-4 35-6 39-1 56-5 
Manitoba (average).......... 23-1 | 19-7 | 19-5 | 13-2 | 11-0 12-3 i-7 23-3 19-4 37-1 49-8 57-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 25-2 | 20-3 | 18-9 | 12-4 | 10-4 10-8 19-3 Pd 19-4 36-2 40-1 59 
52—Brandon............... 21 19 20 14 11-5 13-7 24 PRON |S Shei, 37-9 41-4 56-1 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 21-4 | 16-5 | 16-5 | 10-3 | 8-2 10-1 16-2 21-5 20-5 34-7 38-9 57-3 
Bo NOGA: teen) vena 21-6 | 16 15-5 | 9-8 | 8-6 9-3 13-2 21-1 19-2 32-6 36-8 58-8 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 18 9:2) } 7-2 9-5 17-5 23-5 20 37 39-3 54 
55—Saskatoon.............. 20-9 | 17 16-3 | 10-4 | 8 10 17-7 21-3 19-7 35-4 40-6 56-1 
56—Moose Jaw............. 23-9 | 18 16 11:8} 8-9 11-5 16-4 20-2 23 33-9 38-8 60-3 
Alberta (average)............ 23-2 | 18-8 | 16-4 | 11-5 | 9.3 12-1 21-4 22-2 19-7 33-7 37-8 56-9 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 22 20 17-3 | 18-3 | 10-3 12 25 20-7 20-7 35-5 40-5 58 
58—Drumbeller............ 21-5 | 18-5 | 14-5] 11-5] 8 12-5 18-5 22 20 30-6 34 55 
59—Edmonton............. 19 14-4] 13-3 | 8-6] 6-9 10-3 18-7 20-7 19-7 33-3 36-3 56-1 
60-—Caleury of tvastote uc te 24-4 | 18-8 | 16-8 | 11-4 | 10 13-6 19-8 24-4 18-5 36 40-6 59-3 
61—Lethbridge............. 29-3 | 22-3 | 20 12-5 | 11-5 12 25 Fs SE we eA 33-1 37-8 56 
British Columbia (average).| 28-7 | 23-5 | 21-0 | 14-6 | 13-8 15-9 24-9 27-5 22° 37-2 49-9 59-4 
62—Fermmio?.c sken..as dan aoe 23-5 | 19 16 OBS | pak 13-5 21 24-5 aR 33-4 35-8 60 
GS-SINGIEON. boc ais Aerassiee Oe 28 23 23 16 14 18 27 28 25 38-5 43 62-5 
64—Trail........ Bra, Serpe 31-3 | 26 24 17-8 | 13-7 18-5 27-3 30-3 22-8 38-8 43-5 60-8 
65—New Westminster...... 30-6 | 25-6 | 20 14-1 | 15-3 15-2 23-8 28-4 22-3 35-4 38-9 59-5 
66—Vancouver............. 80-1 | 24-5 | 21 15-4 | 14-6 15-6 24-4 28 24-6 37-7 40-6 59-3 
BL VEC OEI ov. rirsenatinnenerobinerones 29:4 | 24-5 | 24-3 | 16-3 | 15-1 16-3 25-1 27-4 22 38-7 42-4 57-1 
€8—Nandimo. fx....5..0006e- 28-6 | 23-1} 19-8 | 14 12-7 17-8 26-4 26-6 20 35-7 40:3 59-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 28 22, 20 0 MAS ea ene 12-5 24-5 26-5 22-2 39-2 42-7 56-3 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Price in bulk lower. _ c. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 

oO ° -~ 8 . R . 

_ a a 2 - e eo g ‘S M ® — 2 
wgal £8 azal] 8 =e 3 3 So) gg || ES Ox Sk pa 
Ste) se. ee%g Bus ES Beg} 6 -5| 62" | OUo |a855] 28 i oS 
~ao| so Ao om oo gom ans oats) Hes -BU0l|avcul ao Be 
o$8| SBe(288| 28 | ob] 28s| Ss laess| £38 [gas Bes] ws PRE 
SHE aang) shh] aa Sea |aaal sa |grda we) oda /SOmeal Ba a 
Se Leste | a il Se daaol emi Se leo is 5 é 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 

16-4 25-1 18-1 12-6 49-7 18-2 17-7 20-9 17-0 39-2 31-7 10-9 31-5 
16-8 2d OE et ete aca pee eaenes 43-2 13-1 15-6 16-4 17-3 41-5 33-9 10-1 33-4 
& DOs DUPE. cu ise ee eieee 44-7 12-3 14-7 15-9 16-7 44-7 34-7 10-12 3274 | 4 
12 D5 teas. eke we seed 48 13-8 15 22-5 17-2 39-2 32-8 11lb 33-1 | 9 
bak eee 25 Th PAs EL Aen aaa ele cee 13-9 15 14-5 16 ol 33 fe 33-5 | 3 
11 DO STU Se Gee asthe otoalet 40 eG heette acters 15-7 17-5 42-5 34-4 11-8a 33°2 | 4 
12 BO UAL ae ths oc Lae ch eerlttas sree 13 15 14-4 18-4 44.2 35 10c 34 5 
LSP fe RO ath No. che cs ae Cee LAN ies pc 40 13-2 15-5 15-1 18 41-2 3B 34-41 6 
11-5 PAS Ril haeee cums | IE Bee ete 53-3 12-9 16-0 18-2 17-3 32-7 26-9 |9-0-10-0 30-9 | 7 
13-1 28-4 1 Of (RG Mint ee 45-0 13-5 15-8 17-6 16-2 38-2 31-6 10-5 32:5 
12-5 PATO! ie imme tes ose 40 13-7 15 16-8 17-2 43-2 35-8 10 33-3 | g 
11-8 28-3 OOP ot tenes 45 13-8 14-7 21-1 15-9 39-5 31-4 12 32-8 | 9g 
15 SM BL ae Stas cAL No apers wins 50 14-6 17-8 17-9 17-5 35-6 29-1 10 33-7 110 
Ore Ti eeee Faas cmp sea ace ereetonsace e Ua ate sok 14-5 14 34-5 30-0 10c 30 11 
12-2 Ze-1 17-3 8-5 48-1 17-4 17-3 14-9 16-2 39-4 32-3 9-8 29°8 
i 20-3 DATS RS Cea ash ee 15 16-7 14-2 16-6 39-1 29-3 11 30-7 149 
10-2 Oe | ie eared er eee 45 12-5 16-5 19-2 15-5 39-7 33 11b 29-6 113 
12-5 oye | Bast acsainekes bamcun eee caer eer, 16-5 17-7 12-1 15-8 43-9 35-4 11-la 29-5 114 
OSA SR ee eee eS ay eal ae SR ORL She eek Seat Stor re oceteg etal oe ee 10:8 15-6 34-2 29-7 8 29-6 118 
194 SO) oe nseneas soe 8 60) RASS Sates ay eee 13-7 14-9 38-1 33-2 8b 29-8 116 
eae SLR Us ste totter tre clea. d che a [lalate cake a dleitsiatece 17-5 17-7 40-9 34-4 8 29-9 47 
She ee Ee. a me Mays, keep ate ee rae [sie Seles 25 BOL Ae, 12-3 15-7 34-7 380-2 30 18 
13-4 28-9 VAN Wd og Ben seme 37°5 17-7 18-7 19-2 16-1 45-8 32-2 11-12 30-6 119 
18 27-5 18 9 50 17-7 17-1 15-1 17-9 40-8 33 11 28-9 log 
15-6 25-0 21-5 16-7 55-6 17-2 17-1 24-0 16-9 40-5 33-3 11-3 31-2 
15 29 18-5 TOW Gl aee.e 19-6 17 24-5 15-9 43-7 35 11 30-3 |9] 
aoe a 25 sd ke AE Sera a ee tee 17-5 16 20:8 17-7 Ot 32-2 10 30-3 199 
15 26-7 Water a | Drs ane 55 18 15 24-9 16-5 37 31-9 10 30-4 193 
pat OR Me i i ie | I Ae RS Bg tk lee te ae ae te 19-5 23-8 16 38-5 31-6 10 30 24 
Fs Paes a a he Sa Cy ee a) ee eee dP Sn, 20 15 24-1 19 37-9 32-5 ll 30°8 195 
1 25 24 Qh Hs. aS 16-5 20-8 16-5 40-2 34 llb 31-2 |96 
SRS. LOM meek, a Se ed, Se aN Ae, Ce 18 18 25-4 17-5 34-3 29-1 11 32-4 97 
15-9 29-5 23-7 13-2 COP MISS hee 19-3 29-5 16-1 44-8 36-1 12 31-8 jog 
FAR, AREF ALC Te Ae PRG Ui Pack Berar | be Pa eg eo (a Re be are 24-9 16-8 43-2 33-7 12 31-8 |99g 
Bet, ae 23 BAS. See OA ee cee 15 15 27-8 16:6 42-3 35-2 12 31-2 139 
18-7 28-6 OE tee ee eae 60 18 18 29-6 16 42-6 35-1 12 32-2 131 
eR fs bea Ib. BB Giesoc| Ibo Bteiol ceva ee WG Dabaere. oer 25-9 16 38-9 31-8 11 31-1 |39 
Dean Apes oes AL Ae Bee ea ie eel aoe ieee Re oes ce a aera 25-3 17-2 40-2 34-2 11 31-5 133 
Bek Na Re 2a See oe a ato AT ee eae ee ae Ae 25-9 16-8 40-7 33-1 11 30-9 |34 
ees as | 25 21 DOS Bae | oe iy cond Te oR | IA 23-4 16-4 40-4 34-3 li 30-7 135 
BA RPCRE |G Ae aes Ree | (oes 8 Se ocll Ces ARNO Ras | (ep Mie A Se eae (Ih Saige 22-2 16-7 36-8 31-2 11 30-8 |36 
ae aA 25 24 PAIS rei nt| tr Siss eee eb [ee oer 15 24 16-2 36 29-5 11 30-4 137 
12-5 20 OV ie | BAe A Senge 40 16 54ers 27-7 16-5 39-3 33-7 11 31-2 138 
Nee aor 25 Be Pate © Ie ae fo Pes | Fea eae 15 18 30-5 16-5 36-9 33-3 11 32-4 |39 
BS Sree | (Shs Se Pee |r Mi 8 aatane | oes SR Re 15 b ASHE see 24-3 16-7 37 32 1g 30-4 |49 
15 23°7 ANCE) | sam Sea 60 18 17 28-8 15-9 41-2 32-7 12 30 41 
BA OF Bio SERA | Mists Saee gal (namic peas! fb Gpacte aree 15 Ne MO ICLE 25 16-2 39-3 33-3 11 30-7 |49 
Fe ERE] RS Cabs rer Ate: | Nee eRe a (ceaadan. cen | (ccaicuier star | Weer em IE Bae, ome 24 14-8 33°5 27-3 11 31-2 |43 
Ps RSE | eA ARNE | IO clea oe ICne rece Ose | Loca ccenes Oe 15 16-5 19-7 17 42-4 34 12 31-6 |44 
Bt ee 22 BAe S Ors ack Ore 45 16-5 18 17-2 17-5 45-1 36-5 13b 31-7 45 
PR Si as | i Ie ARO | (Chena AS cael IERPPS. Scares | GER cera nne | be chanics | Ie cedeeores 16-2 20 47 88-5 10b 32-4 146 
SOR. a 23-2 Dip ol met mete eile 60 18-2 20 15-1 19 44-5 34 14-3a 31-9 147 
Se eo Mite terse VO DEER etal eet ou 20 ae eee 23-1 17-3 40-3 oa 12 31-5 |43 
Be Be! Bea ces ees oe A eres aT ere or ee 8 oc AL eee 17-7 21-3 18-8 46-2 35°8 11 31-9 |49 
BAR eee 25 HG IS) 8 eee 60 17-5 16-5 23-5 17-9 47-8 35-3 11 31-7 159 
20-5 26-4 19-4 3 WA can, See 21-0 16-6 24-0 16-3 30-1 25°47 9-2 29-6 
19 26-2 16-8 D2) Re ed 19 16-2 28-4 15-7 35-9 27-9 10 29-7 151 
22 26-5 ay Wat Beta. AL ae oo 23 17 19-5 16-8 30-3 23-4 8-3a 29-5 159 
22°4 20°6 12-4 SES WRC. ose 22°8 18-7 17-1 16-5 29-2 23-1 11-8 29-2 
21-8 24-3 11-7 Oe | ee 23 18-4 16 16-8 30 22-3 12 28-9 |53 
22-3 24 EL 537 LOG Glow dere ce 22-5 18 15-4 17-4 Pah 22-4 11 30-7 154 
21-7 22-7 11-2 a Usa Bae, Ae 20-7 18-4 17-4 17-1 30-7 24-4 12 28-3 155 
23-7 23-3 15 1D AV oes 25 20 19-5 14-8 29 23-2 12 28-7 156 
23°6 25-4 14-5 TSO) FS o.c0.0 23°8 21-6 22°35 17-6 35°38 26-8 10-8 30-4 
25 7A | EAR eis tie| ec Mienceeaeaeic | Rete Oe 25 25 18-6 18-2 Ou 28-2 11 30-4 157 
25 30 0 Se haa ee |e an 25 20 18-6 18-7 30 24-5 10 30-4 158 
on Shae 21-6 WIR ior f alice RRs Micke Ube elec 21-5 19-3 21-2 16-7 34-5 24-6 11 29-9 |59 
22-2 23-5 13 LG BEER cos 22-5 20-7 31-5 16-4 38°3 27-4 11 30-6 160 
22 25 Eee AL ate tae sash cca te. ors. 20 20 22-8 17-9 36-8 29-5 11 30-8 |61 
17-5 74) WS 3 | a a pS I ae Soe 23°3 19-9 22°0 18-7 42-5 32:5 11-6 34-6 
22-5 DG Peat. keke at she I op eee 23-2 24 19-4 19 41-4 Dosd 10 34-5 162 
21 3ST PAPI on arse 1625 Giese «se 23 23-5 15 20 47-7 33-5 12-5a 34 63 
21-3 Od Mies Mee 18D) Me wale 25 20-7 28-4 20-6 45-5 35-8 12-5a 34-9 |64 
15-7 TOES. fA. oe eS I, A I en Oa 16 23-2 17 38-8 36 10 33-6 165 
14-6 192 4 See oe 1OSSiah ee scare 22-4 17-7 27 16:5 39-7 28-4 10 33°6 166 
12-1 22) bl SOR oa HOM GT Fe cas 22-7 19-5 20-1 17-8 41-5 33-8 12-5a 35-7 167 
15 QP al 2 Smee Lee cy eiaiatell Ready ae w afl tous tc aremele coll ate ob caster 19 19 45 30 lla 35-2 |68 
Be SII 15 POR SR Foe ee ee hoe sal ot ea wae 17-8 23-9 20 40-6 29-4 14-3a 35-6 169 
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= S ad Canned Vegetables 
8 = 3 ae - g 
el se 6.8 ail Se Be = 
ae 5 a rs ga} Be ile a9 
LOCALITY Sw a 3 aN Fi Mm ra vo hy Nv a) BS 
gS | 3 a |8es| # aa as ae 5 . 
oe ia a ae ie! 7m os et oe a 2 =| ost B 2 
o— -2 2 SAg |] of olan 8 £ég na “A # 
$3 | Ss | sh | SSP] 2s | os | $31 Ss | ga | gs 
ae 2 5, Ba | eza] Sa £8 fa Be Sau 5m 
oO ea RQ em ia fae o a AY 'é) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)................. 23-2 7-2a} «16-0 4-6 6-0 8-2 11-0 12-5 11-9 12-1 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 22°8 7-2 16-4 5-2 5-9 7-9 12-8 13.3 12-0 12-9 
bSSydney ih, ..ck heals ie code a: 22-9 8 17-5 4-9 5-9 7:6 11-7 13-4 11-9 12-2 
2—New Glasgow.......sceeseceres 22-5 7°3 16-5 5-1 6-2 8-2 12-1 12-6 11-5 11 
BA mere sibs: Bo bk. dee 21-1 7:3 13-5 5-1 5-9 7:8 11-7 12-2 11-7 11-7 
2 eee (ce oy ey as 22-9 6 17 5-3 5-7 8-1 15 13-1 11-8 11-9 
Bb Wandsore,. b. Me Ee 22-8 8 17 5-4 5-6 7-8 13 14-4 12-7 12-8 
Ge TUkO. Mee: . hx ee oe eae 24-4] 6-7-3 17 5-2 6 8 13-1 14-1 12:3 19°39 
7—P.E.[L.—Charlottetown......... . a oe ap : -8 . ; +e a . : : : os 
Jew Brunswick (average).......... . 4 9 “9 : ; ; : : 
4 fhe ae a pe ee Megcee 4 22-3 8 17 5 6-5 8-6 14 13-1 11-8 12-3 
= Gaint Jolin. .4:.50:). kode abe ond 22-6 | 6-7-3 18-7 4-9 5-7 7-6 13-8 12-8 11-8 12 
10—Fredericton.............<s0s.0- 22-1 8 16 4-9 6 7 13-8 13-7 12 11-8 
fie Bathist... 0K AER 23 8-7b} = 15 4-7 5-7 6-5 13 14-7 13-8 13-5 
Quebec (average)..................- 20-1 5:3 13-8 4-6 5-7 6-5 11-0 10-7 11-4] 11-3 
12 Oeeboo te. FAS . ddan ihe ead 19-8 | 5-9-5c 3-8 4-6 5-8 6-7 10-9 10-7 10-1 10-4 
13—Three Rivers..............+-.- 20-4 | 5-3-6 13-8 4-9 “§ 6-9 13 11-4 12-9 11-8 
14=Sherbropke. [84 ..4... lec. dee- se 20-6 6 12-9 4.5 6-2 6-1 10-9 10-6 10:7 10-8 
15—Sorel...ssi:.5.-. eS ae 20-8 a*7 14 4-3 4-5 5-9 10 10-7 11-8 11:3 
16S. Hyacinthe. 6% «tacts woe 19-4 5-3 13-8 4:2 5:7 7-4 11-4 10-2 11-9 13-8 
W=—StJohne..is45 68... eee. 20-3 5:3 14 4-2 5-4 6-5 9-7 10-5 11-5 11-2 
18—Thetford Mines...............- 18-6 6 14 5 5:7 5-2 10-5 11-1 19-7 11 
19=Montreals, ..bcA.744 0). come oe 20-9 | 6-7-3 14-9 4-8 5:6 if 9-9 10-3 10-7 10-5 
SOSH olb. e 2. bo ee Bees 19-8 | 5-3-6-7} 13 4.7 5-7 6-6 12-3 10-5 10-6 10-6 
Ontario (average).................6- a2-8 6-8 15-2 4-1 5:9 8-8 11-0 12-1 11-4 11-7 
2 —Ottawa se 50s. aboot as ewe 22 7°3 14-1 5 6-1 8-2 11-5 11-1 10-6 10-9 
29-2 Brockwille..A<. 4. dem Mew a 21 6-7 13-5 4-8 5-9 8-9 11:6 il 11 10-9 
23—Kingstoms; <1, 2 fee. ck oe 21 6-6-7 14 4.2 5-2 8-5 11-6 11-9 10-6 10-8 
24-SBelloville,.....: Ri. bee. 21°90 1 | G6-7 14 3:7 5:7 8 10:7 11-2 10-4 11-3 
25-—Peterborough:..J... chee on 21-3 | 6-6-7 13-2 3:7 5:7 8-6 10-7 10-5 10-2 10-8 
96--Oshawalh..b: A See 23 6-7-7-3] . 18-7 3-6 5-4 8-3 10-4 11-3 10-8 11 
27-SON Hid 2h ..0bacabh «cake eee 23-8 6-7 17-3 337 5-9 8-2 10-7 13-1 12-1 12-3 
2822 Torontoes .< scones a Pe ee 24-4 7:3 16-8 3°8 5-6 9 10-2 11-4 10:7 10-7 
29——Niagara alls: . B42 occa oc 21-5 <3 4 eee ao 3:9 6-4 8-7 10-9 10-4 10-3 11-3 
30—St. Catharines.........  ...... 23-2 7°3 16-5 3-7 5-7 9-3 10-9 12-2 11-8 12 
3i=—Hamiltom.« 4). 24.cbee eee 27-6 | 6-7-7-3 16-6 3°8 5-5 8-4 9-7 11-2 11-1 11-1 
32=Brantiond. -<)..:46... bao. 23-6 7:3 17 3:6 5-8 9-5 9-9 11-9 10-8 10-9 
Se sGalt dh ict. 2h. Ae 26-1 7:3 15-5 3-6 5-9 8-6 10-6 12-1 11-2 11-7 
34—Guelptas.. 4.044... 2S. 22-7 6-7 15-1 3-5 5-4 9-5 11-3 12-1 11-2 11-6 
35—Kitchener...)...b¥.. ch edeke.- 24-3 6-7 15-6 3-9 5-9 8-8 10-8 12-2 10-8 10:8 
36—Woodstock..........ececeesess 22-4 6-7 13-7 3-2 5-4 Be 9-7 12-1 11-7 11-7 
By eaten tlOrdes 60 ..ctks ec ae ee 23 7:3 16-7 3-7 6 9-3 11 12-6 11-8 11-9 
BGA Migndon ey 24. oh es ook eee aoe 23-3 | 6-7-7-3] 18-1 3-6 5-9 8-8 10-6 12-5 11-4 11-5 
S980. Chomas. hs ch hea ates eee 23-4 | 6-6-7 19 4 5-7] * 9-5 12-4 13-6 11-9 11-7 
AOS Chatham: :.. bv. 4 bs) ob in Meek 21 3 16-3 3-9 5-7 9 10 12-5 11-6 12 
41-2Windsory. ..4)...54..2b coon ose 20-9 | 6-7-7-3] 15-1 4 5-5 8 9-9 11-4 11-4 11-7 
AS POINT i ki cok. ost ee ad 24- 6-7 15-5 3-6 6 8-4 11-8 12-7 10-9 11-4 
AS=-Owen SOUNG.) .. sks sch aeelee os. 21:8 6-7 14-4 3°5 5-7 8-5 11-5 11-5 10-7 11-2 
Ad OTH Bay aide. s sees ten ose 23 6-7-3 13-5 4.9 6-1 8-9 11-9 13-2 13-1 13-6 
AG Sud DUPY cccock's Meeks oh Me oe 21-4 7:3 14-3 5 6-4 8-5 12-5 12-4 11-9 12-2 
AB=SC OD Alt ci di00hs MM a AR se 22 C,H ieee 22 5-3 6-3 9-2 12 13-1 11-9 12-7 
47 =P NIMS s. ) S es eee ee 22-1 6-7 13-4 5-2 5-8 9-1 12-4 13-7 12-5 12-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 21-5} 6-6-7 12-5 4-8 6-4 8-8 12-3 13-2 12-4 12-9 
49——Port: Arthur.) .. 445.5 cease ose 22-5 65S eee a Sean 6-7 8-9 11-2 12-9 12 12-1 
50—Fort: William. ,........2.64... 23-8 | 6-7-3 14-7 5 6-6 8-9 10-7 12-8 12-5 12-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 25-1 7:0 16-0 4-9 6-2 9-8 10-6 13-7 12-8 13-1 
5i—-Winsipess...5...06..Tk 25-4] 6-4-8 16 4-9 5-8 9-2 10-1 13 12-2 12-7 
b2—-Brandon.s.:. use... wee «. 24-7 | 6-4-7-1]........ 4-8 6-6 10-4 11-1 14-4 13-3 13-5 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23-6 7:3 17-8 4-8 6-0 9-4 10-7 14-2 12-7 13-0 
o- Reema Ss. i. bes Macc wee ns: 24-4 | 7-2-8 18 4:5 6-6 9-5 10-2 13-9 11-6 12-3 
54—Prince Albert................-. 23-9 6-4 19-5 4-7 5-7 9 10-7 14-4 14-2 13-9 
55—Saskatoon............eeeeeeee- 22-2 7-2 18-5 4-9 6 9-7 10-8 14-3 12-3 12-9 
56—=Moosev aw... oka. dono poe oe 23-8 8 15 4-9 5-5 9-3 10-9 14-1 12-5 12-7 
Alberta (average)................... 25-9 7-8 17-8 4-9 6-3 8-4 10-5 13-3 12-7 12-8 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 27-7 8 14 5 6-4 8-5 11-2 13-6 12-8 12-8 
58—Drumbeller.5... 44... #2... 26-7 628-8 7 R-AE.... 4-9 6:7 8-5 10-8 13-7 12-9 12-9 
59—Edmonton............sscsceess 25 7-2-8 19-1 4:8 6-6 8-2 10-2 13-2 13 12-9 
60 —Caloary Wh. bce eee oe 25-7 8 18 5 5-7 8-7 10 13-2 12-9 12-9 
61—Lethbridge. .}...11...).4.8%... 24-5 8 20 4:8 6-3 8 10-4 12-6 12-1 12-3 
British Columbia (average)......... 26-4 9-5 19-4 5-4 6-5 7-6 8:5 13-4 13-0 13-2 
62—Fernie: .W.... 4,..<05..<ds0ekes & 26-7 10 19 5-1 6-5 8-4 9-2 13-1 13-6 13-2 
6S—Neolson sos: d@be hdres bites etc 26 10 20 5:8 6 8-5 8-7 14 15-2 14 
64—"Prail 08... dao: ), «. eee. 24-6 10 18 5:7 6:5 8-1 8-6 14 13-6 13-6 
65—New Westminster.............. 26-6 9-9-8 18-9 5:3 6-4 6-9 8-5 12-3 12-3 12-7 
66—Vancouver...)...0s.cssseceses. 26-1 | 9-9-8 20:7 5-5 6-3 6-3 7-9 12-8 11-5 12 
67—<Victoriags.... 20e<h.lcaabieueee 27-6 9 19-3 5:4 7 7-8 7:7 13-6 12:7 12-8 
OS—Wanaimo....ies. Ol is.a bs eee os 29-5 oF it wees 68. ees 7-4 9-1 13 11-7 13-2 
69—Prince Rupert.................- 24-1 9-10 20 5-5 6-9 7-2 8-4 14-2 13 14-3 








a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1937 











Potatoes Apples oO 
= 2 : SS : a 
: ope . Q oy SS 8 
F ae a es Ay ee es o.5 s 
= ==} e o ~» by “+ 
Bey ee | s=| igo) Sos) Be $8 a. | g8 | 35 | 
gac| ™3 | #8 ES) Sa | #e a9 aS Big aa p< 
Ayal Dog o = > &0 q ai ix Zo S me 
gay | sd S = roe a ‘35 = fy Ha 5 a 
$8a| ge B ty © a cS ‘g'0 8s. BN ao 6 2. 
6 3 Ay AY ca cs) m s 6) = ) 
cents cents $ cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-0 4-1 1-009 21-4 19-3 16-1 17-0 58-9 18-6 54-8 44.2 
7-3 4-4 1-962 21-5 16-6 13-8 16-5 61-7 18-9 56-4 48-2 
7 4-6 904 p> M2 PRE Re 13-1 UGS TR IGFE TAS Gr/Re, eer 18 62-5 49-2 1 
vi 4-7 1-333 25-9 20 12-5 15-9 55 18-8 55 43-5 2 
if 4-1 899 19-2 15-6 15 1Oe2PS V TOP See eee 18-6 50 47-5 3 
7:6 4-5 846 19-7 1GsSel eee 16-8 71-7 19-2 58 52-3 4 
8 4 1-067 22°8 gf | oes Be ook. DEA) Nims dal HSS 7 (eal lic oer 19 53-5 48-2 5 
7-1 4-6 96 20-6 18-8 14-4 16-8 58-3 19-7 59-5 48-6 6 
7:4 4-8 770 16-2 14.2 19-0 16-0 52-5 19-6 55-0 47-2 7 
7-3 3:9 830 19-7 15-5 14-0 16-7 59-0 18-4 61-1 49-5 
7:3 4-1 981 19-4 16-7 13-5 16-4 68 19-3 67 52-1 8 
7 4 797 17-5 14-9 14-8 16-4 60 17-6 54-5 48-4 9 
7-5 3-9 916 21-8 15 13-7 16-7 49 18-1 62-2 47-4 10 
7-3 3°5 625 20S... ct ee 14 LieSialh SiGe by (eee eer 1 BosOY (i line: BB chai 50 11 
6-0 4-8 804 17-4 25-7 14-9 16-5 58-0 18-6 59-6 43-2 
6-1 5-2 818 16-7 22-5 13-5 17-2 66-7 21 66-6 43-4 12 
6-2 5-4 ihe 21 21-7 16-4 16-5 50 18-6 59-5 46-2 13 
6 5-3 861 18-1 29-1 15-1 17-4 49 20-2 61-4 44-6 14 
5-5 3-9 702 TH-ORla ee ee 15 15-3 47 L728) ieee ee 43-3 15 
6 5-1 757 15 35 16-4 16 49 17-8 58 42-3 16 
5-9 4-2 752 16-8 25 15 16-3 50 16-9 52-5 42-9 17 
5-5 5:3 908 ODA a ee 13-3 17-3 60 ZO Lieke weee 44-5 18 
6-4 4-4 814 16 27-6 15 16-7 91-1 18-1 58-1 40-7 19 
6-1 4-5 844 18-3 19-2 14-7 15-7 59-5 16-7 61-3 41-3 20 
6-9 4-0 948 20-3 18-7 16-4 16-8 57-5 17-7 55-5 42-8 
6-9 4-7 893 20-5 22-9 15 16-6 56 17-8 56-7 42-2 lo1 
6-7 4-7 1-25 25 LOO i eee ee 16-5 45 18-5 60 43°8 |99 
7 4-9 1-029 21-5 20°4a |. ee 17-1 49 18-4 58 42-6 93 
7-1 4-5 1-065 21-2 18-Q4l ca oe. 15-8 60-5 17 48 40-6 |o4 
SO)! | 45 (Pisa) liga ieee 17-7 58 18-6 57-2 41-6 los 
ed WS a i vc ss Eee 17-2 65 15-8 65 42-2 [9g 
6-8| 3-3] -81 ieee | (15 15 17-2 59 18-3 56-7 43-2 |o7 
5-8 4 814 16-5 THSCaee ee oe 16-7 58 16-5 56-4 42-4 log 
7-4 3°8 948 19-1 12°58 aan ee 18-5 70 16-2 52 42-2 199 
7:7 3°9 874 18-6 BRS tl les cee deecare Ie Gulteael Oc Heke eee AS Sailiscert cs cooeteee 42-6 139 
7 4-3 857 20 202 DN ae eee Geer lee Lie Dr baett eo cect We Dial serie cee care 42-9 191 
6-7 3-3 Reels disney lags 16-6 53 17-5 52 41-2 |39 
7 3°8 975 20-2 Ps Da et cee: 17 55 18-5 58 40-5 133 
77) 3-8 St ioe Heel. 16-6 fP 15-7). 2... ot 17-1 59 41-9 |34 
Tel) 86.) gis) i t7-e | 14h 2: cg a A Be me TE ee 42-7 [3x 
6-7] 3-4 BOF 1 119-80)" | hoe te (6+ (ocls-7 [ee ead TG ea eae 40 36 
6-7 3°6 797 17-1 TSeSh hae ee LOSG Wl Ord howe aeacet 17-9 59-7 41-2 137 
6-9 3°8 914 18-3 19- Or nce ee aaNet | Sa OP Ms ee 17-1 60 42-9 138 
6:9 3°9 916 18-8 Se late. 16-5 50 TOS ell besos eles en 42 39 
6 3-1 933 18 SI yale ok GSP COs Th cnetare serene 17-9 58-5 41 40 
4-9 2°8 904 16-8 118 $035 ieee HGeAl Wie Low. [eisetcccican de Laie e Seat 41-2 141 
ed ieee a ey EU sae Be yy) ee fre huds-S boa oe... tan he ee 42 49 
6-2 3-1 87 18-1 V5) leet eee. 16-5 50 19-1 50 41-5 143 
6-4 3°7 987 23-7 25 16 16-2 50 19-4 49 45 44 
6-3 4-8| 1-012] 23-2] 27-5] 16 17-6 63-2 17-6 55 47-2 145 
6-7 4-7 1-19 PASSGN* | letra PereN 20 18-3 64-3 18 54 46-7 146 
77 4-5 1-191 So teens ee 15-7 16-8 67 20-9 57-6 45-7 |47 
8 4-5 1-171 PoE Sad CM aes Ua Sitio 17-5 16-9 57-5 18-2 55 43-2 148 
7°8 4-7 1-13 24 26-7 17-5 17-5 60-7 18-3 48-1 46-6 149 
6-8 4-4 1-014 PA VISE ball Ks ao ps 14-7 17-8 58-9 17-9 51-1 44-2 159 
7°3 3:3 803 DEO eae ee ses 14:3 17-6 61-9 18-3 49-3 43-9 
7-1 2-7 -768 TCE ec 13-5 17-5 62-3 17-8 47 42-7 151 
7-5 3°83 *837 TOME lire oe tee 15 17-6 4 61-4 18-7 51-6 45 52 
7-5 3°79 1-162 ye syn [cgay 17-8 17-6 63-3 20-4 53-0 46-7 
7-1 3-1 1-114 DBP On era ote tere 18-3 18-8 64-6 19-1 52-5 46-5 153 
7-8 4-1 1-125 PAPA) oti Hisers oy 18-2 18-8 62-7 23-5 53-7 48-6 154 
7-3 3°8 1-27 PAG yi ell Wr Ae ene 17 17-2 64-7 19-9 51-1 45-8 155 
7-7 3°6 1-14 QS? lisse an, cee |e ee ieee 15-7 61 19-2 54-7 45-7 156 
7-6 3°5 1-017 lO) leet ee see 16-4 18-5 61-6 20-3 52-0 44.9 
7°8 2°5 1-187 PE OG ales = 15-8 18-6 60-7 20-7 55-4 45 57 
8-2 4-1 1-22 95 FO. = eee 15 18-3 61-7 20-8 53-3 46 58 
7-4 4-3 -803 Ca ee We nett A 17-2 17-4 60-8 20-1 50-8 44-8 159 
7:6 3-5 1-069 DB YO Nas, Spee ie, Se, 18-2 59-1 20-1 49-1 44-8 160 
71 3:3 11 |-807, oot ee 17:5 19-8 62-6 19-8 51-6 43 ey 
7:8 4-3 1-561 B71\68 4} Ieee ape 19-3 17-2 59-6 29-0 48-9 43-2 
9-1 4-8 1-44 Smee litt tts 20 17:3 63-7 22-5 58-7 48-5 162 
7°3 4-1 1-725 SO alah os. 20 18-2 66-5 24 55 47-5 163 
9-1 4 1-70 soya bs ae eee 20 18-5 61-7 23 52-3 45 64 
6-4 3-9 1-36 i Ce Nal No, eae 15 16-3 50-8 17-6 42-6 36-6 165. 
6-8 3-5 1-35 O aaritiek «cur 20 15-8 54-7 16-7 43-5 39 66 
7-9 4-7 1-545 Sledoltecee oon 20 17-1 56-8 18 45-6 41-8 |67 
7-6 4-5 Hee GT) URN alls. SSpaian |e ar 16-2 58 17-2 47 45 68 
8-2 4-8 Lis Ola age Ole dim olernshoversts 20 18 60 21-2 46-2 42-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


A A a a ee gen ee any arin eae ae ea g ieee aee per af RRR eee 








Sugar a a a 
Be ocr: I fe Bi eae A > : Ba 
Y = be 3 deye= — x 
ai jee || Bel) Bat (2a | Bb ase) Toe) od Baa ieee 
LOCALITY 3 3 | 8 |¢sFl ag | a fe | $ 5 C5 on & 
Ce ee ee ie ee ee ee et 
82 Ost 20 |Gi) eck) abe SES) wg 2 SEE= Ard 2 Oo 
as \2eles|<s g 45 os jss| £8 | gs | £8 | o2 | 488 
a | oe ry alo3ea/; & =) 5 £ A. 8 a, a He a 
Se" Sees e ie pre lem 6) nD 1 < 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents| cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-6 6-4 | 35-6 | 55-5 | 19-9 13-8 2-6 37°9 49.1 11-8 5-1 
Nova Beatle (average)...... 6:5 | 6-1 | 41-5 | 54-4 | 19-0 9-6] 2-8 49-3 38-1 12-3 5-1 
Testy dnevd.2is... +s de B>i 6: 6-1 | 41-9 | 54 19-7 9-8] 2-7 41-6 42-6 12-5 5-1 
2—New Glasgow.......- 6-6 6-3 | 44-5 1 53-3 | 21-5 9-5 2-7 45 36-2 12-2 5-2 
S.-Amborsh. am «sv debe x 6-2 | 5-8 | 43-7 | 56-7 | 15-6 8-8 | 2-8 37-5 35-4 12 5 
d—Hoalifax. ..a3.5..- 4-95 6-2| 6-1 | 34-7 {52 19-4 9-1] 2-9 40 40 12-7 5-4 
5—Windsor, .as.... + ds es 6-5] 6-1 | 41 56 19-5 9-8] 2-6 40 39 11:8 5-1 
BP raros. Sides ioc os oF 6-8 | 6-4 | 43-4 | 54-2 | 18-4 10:3 | 2-8 37-6 35-4 12-5 5 
7—P.E.L-Charlottetown| 6-3] 5-8 | 41-2] 53 19-4 15-6] 2-9 38-4 38-4 12-4 4-8 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-8 | 6-4 | 43-1 | 54-4 | 18-3 10-5 | 2-6 39-6 33-4 12-3 5-1 
B— Moncton. sar +o 0 ede 6-9 | 6-1 | 43-3 | 53-2 | 19-2 9-7] 2-8 43-5 39-7 12-8 5-2 
C_Saint Johm...... dace 6-6 | 6-3 | 38 55-4 | 18-2 9-8] 2-5 40-9 36-6 12-2 5-2 
10—Fredericton.......... 7 6-8 | 41-2 | 52-4 | 17-1 10:7 | 2-4 34 34.3 11-6 5-1 
{1 Bathurst.cs. «..--d.7 <5 7 6-5 | 50 56-7 | 18-5 11-7} 2-8 40 40 12:5 5 
Quebec (average).......... 6-1 | 5-9 | 34-0 | 56-0 | 20-4 12-9 | 2-6 41-2 61-5 19-8 4-9 
19-—Dnchee sas... ..4eg.5 6 5-8 | 32-1 | 58-3 | 19-9 15-2} 2-6 39-5 60 10-5 5-1 
183—Three Rivers......... 6-3 | 6 37-8 | 56-8 | 21-9 14-4 | 2-9 43 6O.BMs. 4-858. 5-5 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9 | 5-9 | 32-4 | 58-7 | 21-9 11-3] 2-8 42-9 47-9 10-8 5 
1h—Borel.| 4; bj. = 2s aoeak 6-2 | 6-1] 36-3 | 63-5 | 20-6 10-6} 2-4 37-5 48-3 10 4:5 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6 5-8 | 34-7 | 49-3 | 19-7 12-9 | 2-3 36-9 51 10-5 5 
17—-St. Jobus.c.... ees % 6 5-8 | 32-5 | 53-6 | 19-6 12-8] 2-6 42-2 50 12-7 4-9 
18—Thetford Mines.......] 6 5-6 | 31-6 | 52 18-7 12°5. |) 2-7 42-5 46-7 11 4-6 
19—Montreal...........-: 6 5-8 | 34-5 | 56-2 | 20 13-4] 2-5 44 50 10-5 4-8 
Oo Fall ft cova. ccs dedi 6-1] 6 33-8 | 55-6 | 21-7 12-6 | 2-7 42-3 50 10-5 5 
Ontario (average).........- 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-2 | 58-9 | 19-8 12-0 | 2-5 36-2 49-4 10-9 5-0 
Of et itawive Gees i> vice 6-21 6 33-9 | 59-4 | 20-7 13-2 | 2-7 40-8 53-5 10-7 4-7 
22—Brockville..........: 6-31 6 34 58-2 | 22-9 10 2-4 39 46-6 10-3 5-2 
99—Kinoston.s...+.<teres 6-2 | 6-1 | 35-5 | 53-4 | 20-7 12-1 | 2-7 37-5 45 10-4 5-1 
4——Belleville@cc:.:.oiesen 6-5 | 6-4 | 36-3 | 57-6 | 18-9 10-2 | 2-5 34-1 48-5 10 5-2 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 | 6-1 | 37-8 | 56-8 | 18-2 12-2} 2-6 40 50 10-5 5-2 
26—Oshawa.....--seseees 6-3] 6-3 | 38-2 | 55-4 | 18-5 10 2-4 38-2 48-7 11 5 
Oe yrillia. ans. code 6-5 | 6-5 | 32-2 | 62-5 | 21 10 2-9 35 47-5 10 5 
OR PorontOn se ae eee 6-1] 6 37-3 | 57-6 | 18-2 11-1 |} 2°4 34-4 48-3 10-1 5 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-5 | 6-5 | 33 56-3 | 20-3 11-7} 2-3 31-20. 1 eat 11 5:3 
30—St. Catharines........ 6-5 | 6-3 | 37-3 | 60-6 | 19-2 11-6 | 2-5 35-8 43-3 10-7 5-3 
31-Wamilton!, «css beaee 6-2 | 6-2 | 34-8 | 59-2 | 19-92 11-1 |; 2:3 34-4 46-7 10-2 5-1 
$2—Brantford..5 3225... +% 6-2 | 6-2 | 88-4 | 59-1] 19-1] 10-8] 2-4 36-4 47-7 9-7 5-5 
Re ralt, nl ass or teen 6-9 | 6:6 | 30-7 | 56-7 | 19-2 11-7 1) 2:4 41-2 59 10-7 5-3 
BA -Gaelph)s cisss-dsl ene 6 6 35-5 | 57-6 | 19 10-3 | 2-3 39-1 50 10-8 5 
35—Kitchener............ 6-3 | 6-3 | 30-1 | 55-5 | 19-4 10-5 | 2-4 36-9 50-5 10:3 4:6 
36—Woodstock........... 6-5 | 6-4 | 87-7 | 60-2 | 19 10 2:6 36 44-5 10-7 5-5 
37—-sitratiord. 0.0 lisoes 6-71 6-6 | 36 58-3 | 19-4 11-7} 2-3 39-3 45 10-8 5:3 
38—London....../2: .eee| 6:5] 6-2 | 38-3 | 59-5 | 17-7 12 2-2 34-8 45 10-1 5-2 
39—St. Thomas 6-7 | 6-7 | 36-8 | 60-4 | 19-7 W-7 1) 2°24 40-2 49-2 10-9 5-4 
40—Chatiiam.......tseen 6-5 | 6-5 | 35-7 | 56-5 | 16-3 12-9 |) 11:9 36-2 60 10 4-8 
ALON inden. fells fot ene 6-2 | 6-2 | 32-9 | 61-4 | 17-7 10-9] 1-9 32-6 60 10 4-8 
42—Sarnia, 1 ":..<.1.508 6-8 | 6-8 | 34 62-7 | 19-8 10-3 | 1-6 31-8 46-6 10-4 5 
43—Owen Sound.........- 6-2 | 6-2 | 39-9 | 61-7.] 20-3 10-2} 2-4 29-4 41-7 10-9 5 
44—North Bay........0.- 6-8 | 6-4 | 40-7 | 57-6 | 20 14-1 | 2-8 42 45 11-7 4-8 
46—Sudbury........s0... 6-7 | 6-4 | 31 64-6 | 21-2 14 2-6 33) nas hiuet Ot oee 13-5 4-8 
46—Cobalt...gu.ss-s}sece 7-30.47 33-3 | 60 18-3 15 2-7 31-7 50 13 5 
Timmins... ..<s teoen 7 6-8 | 34-3 | 62-1 | 23 15-4] 3-5 JO°D ect ee oketh dts wee 4-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-7 | 6:4 | 33-5 | 61 2307 15 2-6 35 54 13 4-6 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-4] 6-3 | 34-4 | 58-8 | 23-7 16 2-6 35-7 53-3 12-6 5 
50—Fort William......... 6-5 | 6-3 | 32-4 | 57-1 | 21-7 14 2-5 39-4 53-7 12-7 4-8 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-0 | 6-9 | 33-1 | 50-2 | 20-0 12-3 | 2-6 31-6 52-1 13-5 5-1 
51—Winnipeg..,.....+-.+. 6-9 | 6-9 | 34-2 | 49-6 | 17-5 10-5 | 2-6 31-5 51-7 12-9 5-2 
$2-Brandot. =... J. . 10 sn 7-11 6-9 | 32 50-7 | 22-5 14 2-5 31-7 52-5 14 5 
Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-3 | 7-6 | 32-5 | 53-1 | 20-8 18-3 | 2-8 34:8 54-9 14-9 5-5 
Be Revintwe cs asc tere 7-1 8 31-5 | 53-5 | 19-3 17-1a] 2-7 33-5 57-3 12-5 6-2 
54—Prince Albert....... -| 7-61 7-9 | 33-5 | 50-4 | 20-6 19-7a] 3-1 37-8 50 14 5-7 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-4 | 7-4 | 33-7 | 53-8 | 20-9 19-la] 2-6 37 58-3 14-5 5 
56—Moose Jaw........60- 6-9] 7 31-3 | 54-8 | 22.9 17-4a] 2-8 31 53 15 5 
Alberta (average).......... 7-0 | 6-8 | 34-3 | 49-7 | 18-6 18:0 | 2-8 34-8 53-0 14-1 4-9 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-9 | 36-7 | 47-6 | 22 1 7ait 127, 36°77!) of he 12-5 4-9 
58—Drumbeller.......... 759 on 35 49 15 16-8a] 2-8 31-7 60 15 5 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 35-2 | 50-6 | 20-5 17a 3 34-4 47 14-5 5 
60--Caleary oe... beeen 7 6-9 | 31-1 | 50-3 | 19 17-8a} 2-8 37 49 13-7 4:7 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 | 6-5 | 33-4 | 51-2 | 16-5 16-6a] 2:8 34-4 56 15 4-7 
British Coluibintacenacet 6-8 | 6-5 | 33-4 | 49-7 | 21-7 21-9 | 2-8 43-3 55-3 12-4 5:8 
62—Frernie. (ow... eke ee 8-1] 7-4 | 35 49-5 | 20 23-3a| 2-7 47-5 55 12:5 5 
68—Nelson.........-ss00% Z 6-7 | 32-5 | 55 25 30a 2:8 47-5 60 15 4:8 
C4 —Trall toot. to bee 6-7 | 6:4 | 32-7 | 50-7 | 20-3 23-3a] 2-9 36 50 14 8-2 
65—New Westminster....} 6-1] 6 30-4 | 46-8 | 19 18-6a] 2-5 41 51-2 11-4 5 
66—Vancouver........... 6-1] 5-9 | 32-1 | 46-9 | 18-5 18a 2-5 37-5 57-5 11-3 5-1 
67—Victoria.............- 6-9 | 6:5 | 34-9 | 48-8 | 29 19-2al 2-8 43-5 54 11-4 6-1 
68—-Nanaimo.....:..).5 <5 6-6 | 6:5 | 35-7 | 50-2 | 24 20a Daal. wees 55 11 5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 6-6 | 6-2 | 33-7 | 50 25 22'-5all 3-3 50 60 12-5 Bil): « biets foresee A 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. _c. Calculated 
birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1937 
Wood ie Rent 
e) 
3 ig 4 = ° "| 
8 a 2 £ = Six-roomed 
& a —— = 2% o oS “| Six-roomed |houses with 
Xin a ao Sear SEs as 3 8P & | ~»|houses with| incomplete 
49 a as B48 63 £439 2.893 a $8 modern con-| modern 
=e Ss rashes 7g Be C, Sh, ee gs = |S | veniences, con- 
2B 4 a as a 28 &e x =e $ |% a] per month | veniences 
a) oO i TR mM P| 0 lA per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ CG. $ $ 
9-324 12-175 §-552 11-548 7:206 8-606 7-526) 26-8 | 9-5 23-758 17-434 
7-975 9-875 6-333 7-500 5-250 6-750 6-250) 29-2 | 9-9 21-417 14-583 
6-50-— 7-25 9-50 6-00 COO Mane A Week Ler eis ia etaicis lt Pocwinien tr.aeee 29-4 | 9-8/16-00-26-00 |12-00-16-00 | 4 
6-50 8-50 4-50 6-00 4-00 6-00 6:00c} 29-8 110 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 3 
6-75- 9-50 UCU GES (0 A I Sap AR ees SRR) eets (os, Seep eg AGk Wt Mi Ae eal od Ee ea 27-5 |10 115-00-18-00 10-00 | 3 
8-50-10-25 11-00 | 8-00-9-00} 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 6:50 | 30 9-3/23 -00-33-00 }15-00-23-00 | 4 
Ler fotepe Late ated ea Piece war SS hee "SIN aw. ove takes, of ts ateacbehe aeuclg tel pack meletetalamt ete crevebel ahs erly abe eels sie oie ves 29-3 |10 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | g 
ISCO begets Se Pins ary Pe elit 8 ei oR Rani nee EUG HC Seen WN Hl) RON ea pet 28-9 |10 |18-00-25-00 {15-00-17-00 | g 
9- its $90 10-809 9-009 10-500 6-506 7-500 9-008c} 27-4 |16-C) 19-00-25-00) 10-00-15 -09 7 
+063 41-687 7-009 8-590 5-500 6-569 7-500) 28-0 | 9-9 22°85 17-125 
9: 5-40: 508 11-502 6-00¢ 7:-00¢ 5-00g 6-00 g 29-7 | 9-9/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | g 
10-50-12 -00 12-50 8-00 10-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00ce} 27 9-7118-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 | g 
9-00-10-50 TT OO Ae Fee Re UR TAR On ee ET AES SRD Mt AE Ls 27-1 | 9-9 25-00 18-00 |19 
Pee ee ad lee ed Se A Ek ov at A. Ga eke 28 {10 20-00 15-00 114 
9-121 11-518 16-595 12-434 7-885 9-068 8-459) 22-9 | 9-4 29-778 14-938 
10-50 10-50 12-00c 12-00c¢ 10-67¢ 10-67¢ 6-75ce] 21-5 | 9-6/20-00-28-00 |........5...119 
7-00- 9:50 11-00 9-00 12-00¢ 6-00 7-00c 8-00c} 23-7 | 9-5|20-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |13 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 24-4 | 9-5/21-00-27-00 |18-00-22-00 1144 
ees atO rs SEL hac acale KER of MRC GT TRAN TLL Lites Wie Pei tear Sia eel ce at atetare ater Gre soos bad outs bo chore 20-3 | 9-5)15-00-17-00 | 8-00-12-00 |15 
7-5 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17c 8-67c 9-67¢ 6-50c} 21-5 | 9-5)18-00-22-00 |14-00-20-00 j16 
8-50- 9-00 TACO ia BR ra ISP, SSE VA Re TA Oo Ree PRT Ede. t. aR 20-3 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |12-00-18-00 117 
PROTO Je Oricl bebe ao aoe So) ber ae Geil BB mgr ier Age aad teas Minn GO An oct Be eto ES 25 9-7)10-00-12-00 | 6-00- 8-00 |ig 
8-00— 8-50 }11-00-11-25 14-67c 16-00c 9-00 10-00c}12-00-14-00c} 25-8 | 9-2)19-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 Jig 
10-25 12-50 Re DRelia. scseie. tere OB 7G]aeie Shae eae: Ves. REE 24 8-8/18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |99 
10-108 12-296 10-056 12-167 27-958 9-766 8-596) 25-0 | 9-2 25-518 48-893 
10-25 |11-50-12-50 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 | 8-00- 9:00 | 23-7 | 9 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 j91 
7°50- 8-50 ASU Ie, eee a en sa me ee! So ees Det |” Reo |p eel Dee 23-2 | 8-6|18-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 |99 
8-00 13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 10-00c} 23-8 | 9-7/20-00-27-00 |18-00-20-00 |93 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 7:00 S000 204.5. ek 23°2 | 9-5|18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |94 
9-50 |12-00-13-00 8-00 9-00 6-00 7-00 5-00 | 21-7 | 8-8/20-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 95 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 8-00 | 19-7 | 9-1/25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 jag 
9-50-10-00 13-00 8-50 9-50 7-00 S 50M 268.45 BE 25 9-3}20-00-24-00 |14-00-20-00 |97 
10-25 11-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 25 8-9)27-00-35-00 |20-00-27-00 |9g. 
7-50g 11-00¢ g g g g g g 8-3}20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 jo9 
8-00g]11-00-12 -00g g 15-00-16 -00¢ g g g 22-7 | 9-2|25-00-35-00 |16-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 15-00 9-00 11-00 11-00 | 25 9-1)25-00-35-00 }15-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 UPA TUD en OR oe ae 14:00) Se, See 12-00 8-25c] 24-4 | 9-1/23-00-30-00 |15-00-24-00 139 
10-00-12 -00 12-50 13-00 15-00 11-00 13-00 10-00c} 24 9-6122-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 133 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 |8-00-9-00 } 9-00-10-00 |............ 24-2 | 8-8)23-00-29-00 |15-00-23-00 |34 
8-00-12-00 12-50 |13-00-14-00)15-00-16-00 11-00 1330018) Irae aie 24-2 | 9-4/22-00-32-00 |18-00-23-00 |38 
9§-00-12-00 yA 6 al ipl Parana || ela Amel icp oir) dela Ie ees 1 lentes 2 a 22 9 |20-00-27-00 115-00-20-00 136 
8-00-11-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 TE OOB Ng's bas aye eae 24-2 | 9-6/20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
10-00-11-50 aE Bo ee 15-00 Chines os. ao te 13-00¢ 6-00c} 25 9 -3}22-00-82-00 |16-00-24-00 |38 
9-50-11-50 COUN cree et arate 13-00-16-00c}.......... 12-00¢ 8-00c} 24-7 | 9-4)20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 139 
g g g g g g 22-52] 8-9)/20-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |49 
9-00-11-002/10- 75-11: 75g g 14-00-16 -00g g 10-00-12-00¢] 7-00-10:002) 2 | 8-8/25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |41 
7°75- 8-25 11- 50 eg temave ecb testis ae eeneaes Urea ar eee eat] Me Resear rete [SSS ste chore 25 9-1/22-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 BPASULL TT NG Ams Se aed REREES 8 See bed Becia hig cca kcal GEREN © hg See at Oe ee 23-6 | 9-5)19-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |43 
13 -00 14-00 8-00 11-00 5-00 (OGD oni ieee spars QO ar [Ono ems tne tts ole ae come to 44 
10°00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00c 12-50 8-50 9-00c 10-00c} 30 9-71/30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
WsODalere vaseiet cele dese OR 5el4, ve. EAS: 8-259 O0CH. . derc0e owes 31-7 | 9-4 17-50 15-00 |46 
14-50 16-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 OOO r Usaiecte isa e vets. « 35 9-4 p p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 5-00 6-25 6-50c} 25 9-1/20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 6-75 8-00 6-25 OY ae oe 27-5 | 9-5122-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 j49 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 7-00 7-75 6-00 Gino hie conte ee: 25 9-1/22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 80 
8-813 T4955) SE SA eee 7-188 8-063 97-500) 27-1 | 9-7 25-998 18-250 
5-75-12-75h)14 25-15-50 |..........)...0.ee cence 6-00-9-25 | 6-75-10-00 8-00 | 26-5 | 9-6/25-00-85-00 |18-00-25-00 151 
5a Sal oO0R 113" 00—-Li00) 1. arcs as seilite + coterie 6-00-7-50 | 7-00- 8-50 7-00.| 27-7 | 9-7)18-00-22-00 |12-00-18-00 153 
8-106 16-7 5-313 7-966 9-000) 28-9 | 9-9 24-453 18-375 
4076-12750b)  irel-i7bilac usd. ieee. . [oad ae O: SDD SOOU Ee te. imei « 26°7 | 9-9/25-00-35-00 |20-00-235-00 153 
8-00- 9-00h 3-50-4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 30 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
7-25-9-10h 6-25-6-75 | 7-00-— 9-50 7-00 | 29-5 | 9-9120-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 155 
500 O-2oh}  @ Tb s50 | Aden cer [elec e | CUMIN a one 9-00-11-00 11-00 | 29-2 | 9-7/30-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-18 5-500 6-500 4-900] 29-3 | 9-5 23-375 17-000 
g g 2 31-2¢| 9-7|20- 00-23: 00 |14- 00-18- 00 157 
ee OO Sciccate ss cen thets = |e SERS ie. 3 SRI Te etn etal tates Mire eee et Nee te IMR ria eo S0ee2 LO 58 
2-75-4-50h g g 5-00g 6-002 31-62} 9-8}18- 00-28- 00 |15- 00-20- 00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75¢ g g 6-002 700g 4-00g| 27-5 | 8-5)20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
AxOOF DS (ODN QASS Nate, AR GAS eee Ae | rear eee 4-00 | 26 9-7)20-00-30-00 |14-00-20-00 161 
10-623 BA1OO| Mele ae 6-469 6-911 4-870) 33-2 | 9-9 22-750 17-250 
Ten SE) EES GALLS, © HOEM.. «UR AGIOS lolol e Hlays. laden toAMOE Se Er eMER MAING”. shales Seitrane NS ule cc edc ee eae 37-5 | 9-5 16-00 14-00 {62 
9-00-10-50 nD Bets OM Re ere oe | [epee sco ka, ae 6-50-7-50 | 7-50- 8-50 5-33c| 40 10 |20-00-80-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
8-50- 9:50 EO yak o.oo eeateas se etetes 6-25-6-50 | 7-25- 7-50 6: 50ciR ae. 9-7/25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 1037.5.) See Covey, Slee Sais sires eaten oe a bs 3-50 | 30 9-8)16-00-22-00 |12-00-16-00 |65 
10-00-10-50 LOSS ere cree lo ccn tite tere lem ent ee 4-25 | 31 9-8)22-00-27-00 |17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OOO septa. Mr il. fe ete eeecce 4-50-5-50 | 6-20- ’. i 4-77c] 31-5 |10 |19-00-24-00 |14-00-17-00 |67 
Tis [Or SAB ele ceceln ete cancer| nus: sscleces he ence sie el ie eee ROOM oso ac 30 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 168 
12 QO-T400R IE? SEL tly. titans teins. steele 5-00-10-00i] 7 00-12-01 ay ee 32-5 110 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted.  f. Petroleumcoke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. Includin 
veniences. r. Mining company houses in district $5-$10 per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-335. s. Delivere 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


EE SS ES SS SRE RE SE SE SE SS SE 








Wes Com- Oct.| Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Oct. |Sept.|Oct. 
Commodities modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 5956 | 1998 | 1999 |1930 }1933 |1934 11935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
* All. commodities s.s.eee tae os 567 64-0)127-4/155-9| 97-3] 98-1) 95-2) 96-8] 81-0} 67-9] 71-3] 73-1] 77-1] 85-0] 84-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9|167-0) 86-2] 96-9] 88-0) 96-3] 66-7] 59-2] 66-6] 68-4} 79-6] 86-6] 87-5 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9)127-1)145-1} 96-0] 98-3]111-5}109-9] 95-3] 60-8] 67-8] 73-6] 73-3] 81-7] 80-6 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPTOUUCLBI Race ee vee es ches 85 68-2)157-1|176-5}101-7) 96-6] 92-9) 90-4] 77-5) 71-4] 71-4] 69-2) 69-6] 71-5] 70-5 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
PANEL Etre ste colts stoke ate ieis Sh 49 63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3] 98-9] 98-5] 93-0] 85-6] 64-4] 65-2] 65-0] 69-4] 77-0] 76-3 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9}156-9)168-4)104-6} 99-7) 92-5} 93-5] 90-0} 85-7) 86-7] 87-2] 88-2/105-4)105-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products........... 18 98-4)/141-9/135-5] 97-3} 98-3] 93-0] 97-5) 70-5) 65-5] 62-2] 73-7) 70-4] 83-2] 76-4 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IPFOCUGES!. cosine «tetiets ae 83 56-8} 82-3]112-2/107-0} 99-2} 92-6} 92-3] 90-9} 85-2] 86-1] 85-0} 84-9] 87-2] 87-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UGES Sette den eros eee 77° ~«+| 63-41118-7/141-5]105-4| 99-7) 94-6] 95-4} 91-3] 81-0} 80-5] 77-4] 78-7] 81-7] 81-9 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-0) 95-7) 95-5] 85-0] 72-1] 73-6] 74-1] 75-8] 80-3]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- ; 
Bacco. | Wei ahe eens de 126 61-8/119-0)150-8) 90-2) 97-5}100-3]103-7) 87-0] 64-7] 69-3] 72-4] 76-4] 82-2]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 62-2} 91-9}126-3}101-4] 98-3] 92-6] 90-1] 85-4] 77-1) 76-4) 75-3) 75-41 79-O]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3/164-8] 98-8] 97-9} 93-7] 97-1] 74-6] 63-4] 67-7] 70-5] 76-3] 85-91..... 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 55-1) 81-9)108-6)104-1| 97-4) 92-8} 94-3) 91-2] 85-4] 89-5) 89-7) 89-5] 94-3]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1)139-0)171-0} 98-2] 97-9) 93-8] 97-4] 72-8] 60-9] 65-3] 68-4] 74-8] 85-O]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials............... 111 67-0)100-7|144-0}108-7} 98-1} 98-0} 98-5] 85-6} 81-0] 82-4] 81-0} 86-6] 94-1]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5)148-1)177-3| 95-8} 97-9) 92-9) 97-1] 70-0] 57-5) 62-4] 66-3] 72-8) 83-4]..... 
Classified according to origin— 

I. Farm— 

A ielde eae Se eee. 186 59-2/134-7|176-4| 91-2) 96-7] 87-3] 94-0] 66-7] 59-6] 64-8] 65-8] 75-0] 81-5]..... 
IBYAnimal ek eee. 105 70-11129-0)146-0) 95-9} 98-9]108-2}106-3] 91-7) 62-6) 68-5] 73-8] 73-5] §1-3]..... 
Farm (Canadian)......... 70 64-1)132-6}160-6] 88-0) 98-6} 96-5)105-9| 70-4] 51-2) 60-9] 65-9] 76-3] 86-1] 85-9 

TE Marine |... fF 22 Saree 16 65-9)111-7}114-1| 91-7)102-4}107-3}110-4] 95-8) 68-5] 77-1] 68-8] 73-0) 76-7|..... 
LTE Forests), Are sec eras 57 60-1) 89+7)151-3}106-8) 98-9] 98-5} 92-9] 85-41 64-7] 65-3] 65-0] 69-6] 76-7]..... 
1VeMineral), |. 2532 oe Sete ee 203 67-9}115-2}184-6)106-4} 99-5} 91-5} 92-1] 86-5) 81-5] 81-9] 83-2] 82-7) 89-8]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120-8|154-1} 94-7] 98-3) 94-9}100-5) 73-3] 57-5] 64-5] 67-9] 75-2] 83-7]..... 
All Manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8)127-7)156-5}100-4) 98-1) 94-6] 93-7] 83-9] 71-2] 72-8] 73-3] 75-4] 81-2]..... 





tThe Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 


tries; annually, Prices and Price 


Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 


{For the week ended October 30, 1937; monthly figures not yet available. 
*Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and sin@ January, 1934, the numberis 567. 


(Continued from page 1278) 


be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 
items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 


prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 


these items than in the others. An index 
number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 


being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 


and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
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and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Retail Prices 


The movement in the prices of fresh meats 
was again downward in October. Sirloin steak 
averaged 26.7 cents per pound as compared 
with 27.9 in the previous month and 23.1 
cents in October, 1936, while rib roast was down 
from 20.3 cents per pound in September to 
19.7 cents in October. Mutton declined from 
23.1 cents per pound in September to 22.2 
cents in October. The price of breakfast bacon 
continued upward averaging 36 cents per pound 
in October as compared with 35.3 cents in 
September. The price of this commodity was 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 


Fuel Cloth-| Sun- All 
— Food | and | Rent | ing | dries | items 
ight 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 19a: .. 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918....} > 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Dee. 1921... 150 LZ 150 177 173 161 
Dew 1922" 37. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dees 1923)... .¢ 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec t92aia...; 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Dee! 1927... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1929.... 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dee. 1930.... 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931. .-. 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dee. 1982.'... 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933.... 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933.... 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933.... 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1983.... 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934.... 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934.... 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934.... 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934.... 103 144 129 115 154 123 
Mar. 1935... 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935.... 103 139 131 113 154 123 
Sept. 1935.... 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935.... 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936.... 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936.... 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936.... 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936.... 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jana 1930: sae 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 =.°: 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Marr al937 . 2a: 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937... 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937.... 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937.... 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July, Wostace 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug: 19387...: 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937.... 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct, 1937-3... 119 139 142 118 157 132 


* The figuresfor “‘all items”’ werecalculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing, 183%; Sundries, 20%. 
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considerably higher in the western provinces 
than in other localities. Fresh eggs again 
were generally higher the Dominion average 
being 39.2 cents per dozen in October as 
compared with 34-5 cents in September. 
Prices in cities in the prairie provinces were 
lower than in other cities. Higher quotations 
for milk were reported from several cities 
and the Dominion average price rose from 
10.7 cents per quart to 10.9 Dried beans were 
one half cent per pound lower at 7 cents per 
pound. Onions also averaged lower at 4:1 
cents per pound. Potatoes were again lower 
averaging $1.01 for 90 pounds in October, 
$1.11 in September and $1.58 in October, 1936. 
Higher prices for United States anthracite 
coal were reported from several cities and the 
Dominion average price rose from $14.07 per 
ton to $14.21. 


Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Halifax 
$15.50; Charlottetown $12.90; Moncton $16; 
Saint John $13; Quebec $13.50; Three Rivers 
$15 and $14; Sherbrooke $14.75; St. Hyacinthe 
$14.50; Montreal $14.25 to $14.75; Ottawa 
$15.75; Kingston $14.50; Belleville $15.25; 
Peterboro $16; Oshawa $14.75; Toronto $14 
and $13.50; St. Catharines $15; Hamilton $14 
and $13.50; Brantford $16.25; Galt $16; St. 
Thomas $16; Sudbury $16.75; Cobalt $18; 
Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur $17.25; Fort 
William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 





In 1936 the silver-cobalt mining industry 
in Canada provided employment for 363 
persons and distributed $458,546 in salaries 
and wages, to a report issued 
recently by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Fuel and purchased electricity consumed 
totalled $104,372 and the value of explosives, 
drill steel, etc., consumed amounted to $77,220. 
The net value of all products was estimated 
at $915,376 as compared with $2,070,716 in 
1935, a decrease in value which strongly 
reflected the fall in silver prices experienced 


in 1936. 
The decline in the mining of silver-cobalt 


according 


ores in Canada is particularly reflected in the 
employment figures recorded during the past 
fifteen years. In 1921 wage-earners and salaried 
employees reported by the industry totalled 
1,224 and salaries and wages disbursed 
amounted to $1,739,706 whereas the corre- 
sponding totals for 1986 were 363 employees 
and $458,546 for salaries and wages, a percent- 
age decrease of 70-3 and 73-7, respectively. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commercial 
and industrial countries appeared in the October 
> issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1930=100, was 111:2 
for September as compared with 111-4 for 
August. Compared with that for the same 
month last year, the September index showed 
an increase of 15-7 per cent. During Sep- 
tember the combined food group showed an 
increase of 0-9 per cent, while the combined 
industrial materials and manufactures groups 
showed a decline of 0-6 per cent. The non- 
ferrous metal group declined 4:-4 per cent, 
while cotton and wool declined 3-7 per cent 
and 3:3 per cent respectively. 

The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 103-0 at the end of Septem- 
ber, a decrease of 1-1 per cent for the month. 
The decline was concentrated in the “ma- 
terials” and “animal food” sections which de- 
clined 1:8 per cent and 2-1 per cent respec- 
tively. The “all foodstuffs” section was practi- 
cally unchanged,~ the decrease in “animal 
foods” being offset by an increase of 2-3 per 
cent in “vegetable foods.” The greatest de- 
crease in any one group was in textiles which 
declined 4-3 per cent, due mainly to decreases 
in the price of wool. 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, was 
158 at the first of October as compared with 
155 at the first of September. The index for 
the food group stood at 148 as compared with 





140 the previous month, the upward move- 


ment being due chiefly to increases in the 
prices of eggs, milk, butter and bacon, but 
was partly offset by a reduction in the average 
price of potatoes. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The General Statistical 
Office index number on the base 1914=100, 
was 618 for September as compared with 591 
for August, an increase of 4:6 per cent for 
the month. The combined food groups in- 
creased 7:1 per cent, while the combined indus- 
trial materials groups increased 2-5 per cent. 
The index based on gold currency, 1914=100, 
was 65 for September as compared with 68 
for August, a decline of 4-4 per cent. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913= 
100 was 106-2 for September, a decrease of 0:5 
per cent for the month. Non-ferrous metals 
declined 5-1 per cent and textiles declined 4-2 
per cent. In the other groups changes were 
of a minor nature. 

Cost or Livina.—The official index number, 
on the base 1913-1914=100, was 125-1 for 
September as compared with 126-0 for August, 
showing a decrease of 0-7 per cent for the 
month. The food group declined 1:6 per cent, 


-rent was unchanged, while the heat and light, 


clothing, and sundries groups showed increases 
of 0-8 per cent, 0-6 per cent and 0-1 per 
cent respectively. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 106 in August, 
which was the same figure as that for the 
previous two months. 


Cost or Livine.—The official index number 
of the working class cost of living at Bombay, 
on the base July, 1933, to June, 1934—100, was 
108 in September, showing no change from the 
August figure. 

United States 

WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926= 
100 was 87-5 for August, a decrease of 0-5 
per cent for the month. This index is 7:2 
per cent above the index for August, 1936. 
The farm products group declined 3:2 per 
cent, due largely to a decline of 12-5 per 
cent in grain prices. Other important declines 
occurred in the miscellaneous group which 
declined 2:2 per cent and in the chemical and 
drugs group which declined 2:0 per cent. 
The index for house furnishing goods increased. 
1-6 per cent, reaching the highest point since 
late in 1980. The leather group which increased 
1-3 per cent also reached its highest level in 
nearly eight years. 

Dun and Bradstreet’s index number (in con- 
tinuation of Bradstreet’s index number) which 
is based on the sum total of prices per pound 
of 96 articles of common use was $10:9579 at 
September 1, a decrease of 2:9 per cent for 
the month. By groups, the greatest changes 
were in the miscellaneous, textiles and bread- 
stuffs groups, which declined 6-4 per cent, 6-2 
per cent and 5:1 per cent respectively. 

Dun’s index number, based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$192-778 at September 1, a decrease of 0-6 per 
cent for the month. An increase of 4:9 per 
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cent in the meat group was offset by a de- 
crease of 4-5 per cent in the breadsturfs group 
and by smaller decreases in all the other groups 
except the metals group, which was practically 
unchanged. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
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base 1923=100, was 89-4 for September, an 
increase of 0:4 per cent over the index for 
August, which was. 89:0. All groups showed 
increases as follows: housing and clothing 0:9 
per cent each, fuel and light 0-7 per cent, 
food 0:3 per cent, and sundries 0:1 per cent. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE 
THIRD QUARTER OF 1937 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents 

(including fatalities from industrial 
diseases reported with fatal accidents by 
workmen's compensation boards, etc., as well 
as fatalities to persdns incidental to the 
pursuit of their occupations) which were 
recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the third quarter of 1937 was 364, there 
being 155 in July, 98 in August, and 111 in 
September. 

The report for the second quarter of 1937, 
showing 284 fatalities was given in the Lasour 
Gazettn, August, 19387, page 936. In the 
third quarter of 1936, 288 fatal accidents were 
recorded (Lazour Gazette, November, 1936, 
page 1094). The supplementary lists of 
accidents, not reported in time for inclusion 
in the reports covering the periods in which 
they occurred, contain 13 fatalities for the 
first half of 1937, and 2 fatalities for 1936. 


In this series of reports it is the custom to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence and fatal industrial 
diseases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 

Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, from the 
Board of Railway Commissioners of Canada, 
from certain other official sources and from 
the correspondents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Information as to accidents is also secured 
from newspapers. 


Classified by groups of industries the 
fatalities occurring during the third quarter 
of .1937.. were as follows: agriculture, 59; 
logging, 37; fishing and trapping, 7; mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 63; 
manufacturing, 36; construction, 63; electric 
light and power, 9; transportation and public 
utilities, 57; trade, 16; finance, 1; service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 41 were in 
metalliferous mining,” 13 in “coal mining,” 
8 in “non-metallic mineral mining and quarry- 
ing, n. e. s.,” and 1 in “structural materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 2 were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 2 in 
“textiles and clothing,” 19 in “saw and plan- 
ing mill products,” 2 in “ pulp, paper and paper 
products,” 7 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 


in “non-ferrous metal products,” and 3 in 
“non-metallic mineral products.” 

In construction there were 28 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 1 in “railway,” 
1 in “shipbuilding,” 27 in “highway and 
bridge,” and 6 in “ miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 20 fatalities in “steam railways,” 1 in 
“street and electric railways,” 22 in “ water 
transportation,” 1 in “air transportation,” 
12 in “local and highway transportation,” and 
1 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 


In trade there were 7 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 9 in “ retail.” 


Of the fatalities in service, 11 were in 
“yublic administration,’ 2 in “personal, 
domestic and business,” and 3 in “ professional 
establishments.” 

The most serious accident during the period 
under review occurred in~ Nipigon Straits, 
Lake Superior, Ontario, on September 24, 
when a steamer was swamped in a storm, and 
the captain and four members of the crew 
were drowned and a sixth man died from 
exposure on the following day. 


Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: On August 14, 
near Saint John, New Brunswick, four well 
drillers were electrocuted while moving a well 
drilling machine, when a swaying boom of 
the machine came in contact with an over- 
head high tension wire. 

Following a collision with an auto, a truck 
crashed into some workmen engaged in high- 
way construction, killing four of them, near 


Toronto, Ontario, on July 8. 


Three fire fighters were drowned from a 
canoe in Martinet Lake, Ontario, while on 
their way to forest fires, on July 2. 

Two farmers were struck by lightning near 
Listowel, Ontario, on July 5. 

Two loggers were drowned near Hexham, 
New Brunswick, on July 6; and when a log 
slipped out of a choker two loggers were 
crushed to death near Port Renfrew, British 
Columbia, on July 12. 

Two fishermen were drowned when a boat 
capsized, near Liverpool, Nova Scotia, on 
July 13. 
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On July 28, two miners were killed by a fall 
of rock, at Noranda, Quebec. Two miners 
were gassed in a mine near Spillimachene, 
British Columbia, on August 14. 

A saw mill owner and his son were killed 
in a boiler explosion on August 11, near 
Lambton, Quebec. 

As a result of burns received in an explosion 
in the engine room of a boat on July 31, at 
La Havre, Nova Scotia, two seamen died on 
August 3. 

It may be mentioned that during this 
quarter one fatality occurred in Canadian 
waters which is not included in this report, 
owing to the fact that the man killed was 
employed on a ship registered in another 
country, being a sailor on the Norwegian 
Steamer, Hada County, who fell overboard 
and was drowned in Quebec harbour on 
September 11. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 19387 has been compiled 
which contains 13 fatalities, of which 1 was in 
agriculture, 1 in fishing and trapping, 2 in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
3 in manufacturing, 2 in construction, 3 in 
transportation and public utilities, and 1 in 
service. One of these accidents occurred in 
January, 1 in April, 1 in May and 10 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1936 has been made. This 
includes 2 fatalities, of which 1 was in 
construction, and 1 in service. One of these 
accidents occurred in September and 1 in 
December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1937 BY GROUPS 
OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Appeals Against Damages and Injunction in 
Winnipeg Picketing Cases Dismissed 


In Tue Lasour Gazette for October, 1936, 
a summary was given of the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Donovan of the Manitoba Court 
of King’s Bench awarding damages to the 
sum of $300 in one case, and to the sum of 
$900 in the other and a perpetual injunction 
restraining the defendants from watching or 
besetting the plaintiffs’ places of business in 
the manner complained of, and from display- 
ing or distributing posters, pamphlets, etc., 
as referred to in the statement of claim. T a 
judgments were appealed. 

The actions were against the officers and 
members of the Winnipeg local of the Cana- 
dian Theatrical Federation, made up of the 
local unions of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Motion 
Picture Machine Operators, and against the 
Winnipeg Musicians’ Union affiliated with the 
American Federation of Musicians. In both 
cases, the action arose from picketing in 
July and August, 1985. The plaintiffs were 
Allied Amusements Ltd. and Kershaw 
Theatres Ltd. In the Kershaw case, the chief 
purpose of the union was to induce the 
employer to resume his former policy of 
employing two projectionists in his motion 
picture theatres. In the other case, picketing 
was for the purpose of inducing Allied Amuse- 
ments Ltd. to engage members of the inter- 
national unions in its five motion picture 
theatres or to cause those employed to join 
those unions, to raise wages, particularly of 
the musicians and to employ two _ projec- 
tionists. The projectionists were, at the time, 
members of a local of the All-Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 


On September 30, 1937, the Manitoba 
Court of Appeal dismissed the appeals. All 
five members of the Court were agreed that 
the appeals should be dismissed but in their 
statement of the law concerning picketing 
there was some difference of opinion. 


Mr. Justice Trueman, with whom Chief 
Justice Prendergast agreed, reviewed the 
English cases of Lyons v. Wilkins, Ward, 
Lock and Co. v. Operative Printers’ Assist- 
ants’ Society, both of which had to do with 
picketing, as well as other cases bearing on 
trade unions and arrived at the following 
conclusion : 


I take it be clear that picketing, or 
“watching and besetting,” which is the legis- 
lative equivalent, conducted, peaceably, that is, 
without violence and intimidation or other 


wrongful or illegal means, though for the pur- 
pose of compelling or inducing employers to 
employ none but union labour, is legal at 
common law, and that nothing in sec. 501 of 
the Code qualifies or overrides it. Picket- 
ing being lawful so long as it is conducted 
peaceably I cannot think that the mere state- 
ment, on placards, posters, or sandwich boards, 
that an employer is unfair to the trade union 
or does not pay union wages, is unlawful per 
se or a proper subject for injunction or dam- 
ages. The Musicians’ Association, for instance, 
had in their view a legitimate as well as 
serious grievance, having regard to the com- 
plaint registered by them in their letter to the 
Allied management. This grievance they were 
fully entitled to bring to the attention of the 
public as well as to that of the Allied 
orchestra. Had the association advertised the 
facts in the public press, with the stricture 
that the Allied management was unfair to the 
association and that the wages the manage- 
ment paid were not only not union wages, but 
were cut-rate wages destructive of the liveli- 
hood of the musicians’ guild, there would be 
no cause of action, there being in what they 
said no intimidation, coercion or defamation. 

. A strike, lock-out or other overt form of 
labour dispute in itself commands public atten- 
tion and makes known to the public that there 
is warfare between the employer and employees 
over wages, hours or other conditions of labour. 
The announcement by placards carried by 
pickets that the employer is unfair to union 
labour or does not pay union wages, therefore, 
conveys the same information to the public 
that the strike or like overt act makes known, 
and which must be made known if other 
workmen are to be induced not to break the 
strike. The employer says the placards injure 
his business and have that intention. The 
trade union’s answer is that they may cause 
injury to your business and that they do not 
mind that they do, but that their purpose 
is to advance and protect their trade union 
interests, which cannot be done if the strike 
is veiled in silence and secrecy. 


He held, however: 


These views, it is plain, are not available 
to the defendants. In the wilful lengths to 
which they went in their reflections upon the 
manager of the Kershaw theatres they leave 
no other conclusion possible than that the 
picketing placards were part of a studied con- 
spiracy to injure the plaintiffs’ business and 
by the coercion thus produced enforce their 
demands. 

For this reason he was of the opinion that 


the appeals should be dismissed with costs. 


Mr. Justice Robson with whom Mr. Justice 
Dennistoun and Mr. Justice Richards agreed, 
stated that the question before the court 
was— 

did the defendants in fact do anything beyond 
what they might lawfully have done in pursuit 
of their object, that is to say, the imposing 
on plaintiffs of defendants’ own ideas as to 
how plaintiffs’ theatres ought to be manned 
and at what expense? 

He adopted the view of Chief Justice Mac- 


donald of British Columbia in Schuberg v. 
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Local International Alliance expressed as 


follows: 

Even assuming that they conducted them- 
selves in a peaceful manner, the question 1s, 
had they the right to bring about what was 
virtually a boycott of the plaintiff? The 
defendants’ object in distributing the hand- 
bills and in parading with banners, was un- 
questionably to prevent persons from patron- 
izing the theatre. No matter how peaceably 
this may have been done, and even admitting 
the absence of actual malice, yet I think it 
was an actionable wrong done by _ these 
defendants, in combination, with the object of 
compelling the plaintiff by inflicting loss upon 
him to do something from which he had a 
legal right to abstain from doing. 


Mr. Justice Robson held— 


the attempt here to reduce the patronage of 
plaintiffs’ theatres was not lawful and in 
particular exceeded the latitude allowed accord- 
ing to the judgments in the Ward, Lock case. 

Thus the conclusion depends on the question 
of fact which the learned Judge found against 
defendants. In my view there was evidence on 
which he could make that finding. 

In view of that finding I think that the 
accusation that the plaintiffs were unfair to 
union labour was not true and being injurious 
that it was therefore wrongful. 

There is no reason to question the finding 
of the learned trial Judge that the watching 
and besetting were not merely for the purpose 
of giving information. Defendants were clearly 
seeking by the watching and besetting wrong- 
fully to compel the plaintiffs to do something 
they were not compelled to do or to abstain 
from doing something which they had a right 


to do. 

For these reasons which applied, in his 
opinion, to both cases, he considered that the 
appeal should be dismissed with costs. 
Allied Amusements Ltd. v. Reaney et al., 
Kershaw Theatres Ltd. v. Reaney et al. 


(1937) 3 W.W.R. 198. 


Injunction Continued against Obstructive 
Picketing in Quebec 


Arising from a strike for a closed shop 
agreement with the Acton Vale Silk Mills, 
Ltd., and for higher wages and the re-instate- 
ment of workers dismissed since March 12 
when a union was organized, an action was 
brought at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec, by the com- 
pany for an interim order restraining the eight 
defendants from disturbing the peace in 
picketing the plant. This was granted on 
September 13 and the injunction was continued 
by Mr. Justice Forest of the Superior Court 
on September 25. ; 

It was pointed out by the Court that the 
evidence showed that there was violence and 
intimidation used to prevent workers entering 
the mill and that the entrances to the mill 
were blocked by barbed wire. There was no 
evidence that the defendants were not armed 
and that shots had not been fired as alleged 
by the plaintiff. Some of the defendants and 


other persons had been fined for assault, and 
others had been remanded to the next Criminal 
Assizes. 

The Court reviewed further evidence show- 
ing that on March 12 the National Catholic 
Textile Syndicate of Bagot had been formed 
and its incorporation authorized by order in 
council under the Professional Syndicates Act 
on April 24, but it had not been incorporated or 
registered under the law. One of the by-laws 
of the union stipulated that no strike could 
be declared unless approved by two-thirds 
of the members present at the meeting. Ac- 
cording to the minutes of the union, there 
was no mention of a strike resolution, and 
since the union was not a separate entity, it 
could not act as one or declare a strike. 

The interlocutory injunction was continued 
until a contrary order should be made and the 
defendants, or their agents or sympathizers, 
are restrained from occupying shelters or tents 
near the plaintiff’s mill, from obstructing in 
any manner or threatening or in any way 
seeking to prevent employees from entering 
the mill freely. 

On October 8, the eight defendants in this 
case contested the injunction but Mr. Justice 
Forest maintained the plaintiff company’s 
motion for dismissal holding that the contesta- 
tion was tardy and irregular and only a means 
of trying to evade the law. Acton Vale 
Silk Mills Ltd. v. Leveille et al, Superior 
Court, District of St. Hyacinthe, September 
25, 1987. . 


Conviction of British Columbia Mine 
Operator Upheld 


For failure to comply with an order given 
by the chief inspector of mines of British 
Columbia to remedy certain dangerous con- 
ditions in accordance with the Metaliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, the manager of a mine 
near Atlin, British Columbia, was convicted 
on January 7, 1937, and fined. On appeal, 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia up- 
held the conviction but made some changes 
in the sentence. 

The Act provides that an owner or manager 
is liable to a penalty of not less than- $100 
or more than $1,000 for an offence under the 
Act and to a further penalty of not more than 
$100 for every day on which the offence is 
continued after the inspector has given notice 
to the employer. : 

On September 10, 1936, the manager of the 
Colpe Mining Co., Ltd., was notified that he 
was violating the safety regulation in ques- 
tion. On January 7, 1937, he was convicted 
on a charge alleged in the information to 
have been committed on January 5, and 


NoveMpeEr, 1937 


sentenced to pay $300 and a further $5 for 
every day between September 11 and Janu- 
ary 7, except for Sundays and holidays, and, 
also, to pay to the magistrate $4.25 for costs. 

The sentence was appealed on _ several 
grounds including the alleged lack of terri- 
torial jurisdiction on the part of the magis- 
trate, the trial of the accused for two offences 
instead of one, and the excessive fine. 

The Court held that the conviction was 
only for one offence and that the question of 
jurisdiction was not affected by any of the 
matters raised in the notice of motion for 
appeal. It was decided, however, that the 
magistrate could uot impose the further 
penalty of $5 a day as if the accused had been 
convicted on the charge of a continuing 
offence beginning prior to January 5 even 
assuming that there was proof that notice of 
an offence had been given to the manager 
on September 10, 1936. It was also held the 
awarding of costs payable to the convicting 
magistrate could not be sustained. Finally, 
the conviction should be upheld under the sec- 
tion of the Summary Convictions Act which 
provides that no conviction made by any 
justice shall be held invalid if the court, before 
whom the question is raised, upon perusual of 
the evidence, is satisfied that an offence of 
the nature described in the conviction has 
been committed and that the magistrate has 
jurisdiction in such cases. It is stipulated that 
even where the punishment imposed is in 
excess of what may be lawfully imposed, the 
court has power to deal with the matter. 

The conviction was therefore affirmed but 
the further penalty of $5 per day and the 
provision for costs were struck out. R. v. 
Colpe (1937) 3 Western Weekly Reports 341. 


Claim for Seamen’s Wages Dismissed 


An action brought by nineteen seamen, - 


members of the crew of SS. Canadian 
Planter, claiming one month’s wages due them 
by reason of the wreck of the ship was 
dismissed in the Exchequer Court, Quebec 
Admiralty District, on December 30, 1936. 

It was shown that the defendant company 
had been ready to pay the plaintiffs from 
day to day, while they were unemployed, 
the amount of the wages they would have 
earned during the two months following the 
wreck as required by the Canada Shipping 
Act. The plaintiffs, however, had asked for 
a lump sum payment in settlement of the 
claim. The question of their right to antici- 
pate payment in this way was referred by 
agreement between the parties to the shipping 
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master at Montreal and in accordance with 
his decision, one month’s wages was paid to 
each of the plaintiffs. The evidence showed 
that all but nine of the plaintiffs had 
obtained employment before the end of one 
month. 


It was held by the Court that the decision 
of the shipping master was not binding since 
the reference to this official did not arise 
from a dispute and was not of the kind 
covered by the Act but that the seamen had 
themselves limited their rights under the 
Act by agreeing to abandon them. 


As regards the legality of this limitation 
of their rights, the Court concluded that 
under section 179 of the Canada Shipping 
Act as interpreted in certain cases an agree- 
ment limiting the seamen’s right to wages 
was invalid if 1t was not equitable. Section 
179 of the Act provides that “every stipula- 
tion by which any seaman consents to 
abandon his right to wages in the case of 
the loss of the ship ... shall be wholly in- 
operative.” It was held, however, that the 
agreement in this case was favourable to the 
seamen and the action was therefore dis- 
missed with costs. Brown et al. v. Canadian 
National Steamships Co. Ltd. (1937) 3 D.L.R. 
759. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion Has Final Authority to 
Decide Claims 


In an action before the Superior Court 
of the District of Montreal for damages for 
the freezing of a foot while at work, Mr. 
Justice Chase-Casgrain ruled on January 12, 
1937, that the claim was one for the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission of Quebec 
and the Court had no jurisdiction in the 
matter. It was pointed out that the Court of 
Appeal had decided in an earlier case that 
such an injury comes within the definition of 
an accident in the Act and that although the 
claim had been refused by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission, the Commission 
has power to reconsider cases and revoke its 
decisions. Under the Quebec Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the Commission has final 
authority to determine claims for compensa- 
tion for accidents occurring in the course of 
employment to such workers as those employed 
by a railway company. 


Bisson v. Canadian Pacific Railway (1937) 
75 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour Supérieure, 290. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a slight slackening in industrial 

activity at the beginning of November, 
according to returns furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 10,463 firms with 
1,194,137 employees, as compared with 1,198,058 
at October 1. Each of these firms ordinarily 
employs a minimum of 15 workers. Reflecting 
this seasonal reduction, the index (based on the 
average for the calendar year 1926, as 100), 
declined slightly from 125-7 in the preceding 
month to 125-2 at the date under review, as 
compared with 111-0 at November 1, 1936. At 
that date in the preceding fifteen years, the 
index was as follows: 1935, 107-7; 1934, 100-2; 
1933, 91-3; 1932, 84-7; 1931, 103-0; 1930, 112-9; 
1929, 124-6; 1928, 118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 
104-0; 1925, 98-3; 1924, 94-1; 1923, 100-0; 
1922, 97-0, and 1921, 91-3. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions.—At the be- 
ginning of November, 1937, the percentage of 
unemployment reported to the Department 
of Labour by local trade unions throughout 
Canada stood at 8-9 as compared with 7-7 per 
cent at the beginning of October, 1937, and 


11-0 per cent at the beginning of November, 


1936. The November percentages was based 
on the reports compiled from 1,897 labour 
organizations involving a total of 214,858 
members. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during. October, 1937, in- 
dicated a decline of 3 per cent in the average 
daily placements effected when the figures were 
compared with those recorded during the previ- 
ous month, but a gain of over 21 per cent in 
comparison with October, 1936, the loss in the 
first instance being chiefly in construction and 
maintenance and the gains in the second in 
logging and services. Vacancies in October, 
1937, numbered 40,347, applications 65,551 and 
placements in regular and casual employment 
37,605. . 
' Prices—In retail prices the cost per week of 
a family budget of staple foods, fuel and light- 
ing and rent was $17.58 at the beginning of 
November as compared with $17.51 for Octo- 


48138—13 


-October, 


ber; $16.96 for November, 1936; $16.54 for 
November, 1935; $15.41 for June, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); and $22.03 for 
November, 1929. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1926 as 100 declined gradually during the 
month being 82-6 for the week ended Novem- 
ber 26 as compared with 84-4 for that ended 
October 29. The decline was due in large part 
to lower prices for non-ferrous metals, grains, 
live stock, hides and raw textiles. On a 
monthly basis the index was 84:7 for October, 
1937; 77-2 for November, 1936; 72-7 for 
November, 1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in roeene years) ; and. 95:7 for 
November, 1929. 


- Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are given in the table on page 1296. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in October more than recovered the loss of the 
two preceding months being at the high point 
for the year and about five per cent above 
19386. Of the principal groups of 
factors used in the construction of the index, 
manufacturing was substantially higher in the 
month under review than in the previous 
month while mineral production was sub- 
stantially lower. Smaller changes in other 
groups were, advances in trade employment 
and in imports while construction, electric 
power output, car loadings, and exports were 
lower. All of the above factors were higher 
in October of this year than in October, 1936, 
except car loadings and exports both of which 
recorded decline in this comparison also. In- 
formation available for November shows 
wholesale prices, employment, the number of 
cars of revenue freight loaded and contracts 
awarded lower than in the previous month 
but higher than in November, 1936. Sugar 
manufactured showed improvement in both 
these comparisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of strikes 
and lockouts recorded during November was: 
26, involving 6,344 workers and causing time 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 




















1937 
November October September November October September 

Se ————— SS eee | 

Trade, external aggregate...... S|... cknce eae 185,797,187} 165,456,613} 189,035,536] 178,161,341] 142,565,370 
Imports, merchandise for 

consumption. .......0+.+0- 9 ha arenariarnetaane 82,112,749 70,240, 465) 66, 169,416 65, 158,561 52,982,972 
Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 102, 747.226 94.151,9271  120,971.384) 110,998,708 88,894,179 

Customs duty collected........ $ [..........+05- 10, 287, 458 9,070,318} 8,320,565 8,706, 724 7,379,731 

Bank debits to individual 
accounts..... epseices SE OBAr das Dera eK. 2,905, 802.514] 2.733.624, 854] 3,302, 561,645] 3,328,225, 661] 3,133,564.540 

Bank notes in circulation AICTE ; Tal et arcs es: 112, 206.341 108.225,813) 116,023,209 117.971, 877 116,282,712 

Bank deposits, savings......... as er 1,583, 694,718] 1,574,503, 186] 1,546,776,305] 1,510,319,426) 1,500. 864,504 

Bank loans, commercial, etc.... $ |...........66- 769,731,884] 770,684,341)  692,647,974| 707,850,681] 687,836,073 

Security prices, index numbers— 

Common stocks...........s2e+00% 103-1 105-8 118-9 131-8 126-9 119-5 
Preferred stocks........2-sseee- 82-0 82-2 91-01 91-1 86-8 83-8 
(1) Index of interest rates........... 72°7 73-1 71-84 71-8 72-2 69-9 
*) Prices, wholesale, index 
number.......... nreneecseeeees {82-6 84:7 85-01 77-2 37 | 76-4 
(2) Prices, retail, family bud- | 
Get. ve es lees waka 17-58 17-51 17-41} 16-96 16-87 16-84 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted. ..,..].............. (9) 90-6 81-4} 77.6 87-5 75-2 
3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....]) |. ........... (9) 80-9 81-5i 75-6 75-8 75-6 
2) Employment, index number, 
(employers’ pay-roll figures).... 125-2 125+7 123-2 111-0 110-1 107-1 

(*) (*) Unemployment, percent- 

age (trade union members)..... 8-9 7% 7-6 11-0 10-9 10-8 

Railway— 

(8) Car papas revenue 
feeighitcl sii: aslYrsaadse cars 218,253 239, 207 240, 762 ; /91 
Canadian National “Rail: y 76 211,573 233,339 230 9: 7 
eyo a 16,773,527} 19,328,357} 17,930,430) 16,151,674] 18,786,278} 17,956,964 
Operating expenses....... Sill od), ROG. SE CO... a 13,352, 460 11,695,200 12,922,213 12,836,809 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
BTOSS CAFMINGS......---00e BW Po see e sees ; 14,729, 165 14,355,2 ,116, 249, 4,312.165 
Canadian Pacific Railway 355, 272 12,116,559 14,249,421 14,312. 16 
operating expenses, all 
INES... . + eeeeeeees aT Ck ad eer ices 10,450, 058 11,213, 559} 8,577,907 9,846, 238 10, 889, 250 
Steam railways, freight in 
? tom-Miles,.....sceeeereeeeeeel cece ceees[eeeeteeeeeeees 2,739,043, 3951 2,375,894,024] 2,720,577,707| 3,055,488, 195 

Building permits......... Pores: fal Pegasus 4,384, 952 5,078, 882} "098,000 4,263,000 3’ 657.000 

(1) Contracts awarded.......... $ 14,716,300] 20,169,900]  21,715.0008 13,840,000] 14,957,000] 16,559,000 
ineral Production— 

—_ WON. saves cles se eeee etODS 81, 463 80,922 76, 180} 74,337 75,051 51,892 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 110, 688 114,527 114, 622) 95,534 98,330 86,077 
Ferro-alloy8.......s-seeeeees tons 6,302 7,604 7,720 5,950 5,253 5,027 
WOOO o.c'¢ casio iets s ccosialae We) | Sa Rea con ee 40,769,961 40,875,577) 38,316,019 28,260, 126 29,128,356 
DANO, Pon ease Pe ee cee eee’s Iba. ee ee 38, 156,045 30, 769, 562 22,779,772 31,724,468 31,169,138 
Copper......- AARNE GOTO Brome ABSish is cre. stage 51, 853,071 48,045,881 37,007,475 34,644,498 36.132, 454 
INDGICOl So .6 jcercscsiess e aclemne sepse8 THiS iceect recs - 18,491,589 19,022,019 15,087,856 12,769,154 15,905, 474 

OLE, isk coe heer eth a ounces}......... 0006 58,836 348, 109 320,835 335, 683 332,435 
Silvers ccas  shissniesme gases 9c ounces}.........-..+- 1,983, 964 2,357,798 1,676,751 1,593,017 1,352,420 
(O07) Saute GSAS Soe GONRU cc cc wesisteleie cate 1,694,210 1,415,219} 1,464, 540 1,808, 166 1,448,051 

Crude petroleum imports....... a bl PRM CA ss 158,840,000} 153,314, 146,190.000} 158,760.000} 134,050,000 

Rubber imports............0..% Ibs ous seaheeae 13,437,000 5,368, 000! 9,649, 000 6,966,000 , 361,000 

Cotton, raw, imports........... ADS. .Vorcs.oc he Saresxee's 19,113,000 4,552. 000} 21,105,000 16,543,000 9,263,000 

Wool, raw, imports............. 14/220... eee. 1,868,000 1,228, 000) 1,878,000 1.472, 000 1,422,000 

Timber scaled in British Colum- 

RBs technic ccs Reser enic Blbelte ciclo  c ates 312,954,855 334,515,215] 254,370,200}  $11.562.616] 263,861,906 

Flour production .............. bis. |. cho sete. es 1,489,185 , 488 1,459,000 1,701,000 1,516,000 

¢) Sugar, manufactured........ Ibs.} 158,865,134) 107, 859, 853 91,122,7898 141,335,351] 101.692,741 78,496, 030 
‘oot wear production.......... WATS | cee teen nes 1,984, 112 2,256,289 1,602,000 1,927,901 2,106,801 

Output of central electric stations 
daily average............: BAWABA Uta, '> Seite. 76,292,000 73,176,000 75.369, 000 73,564,000 73,176,000 

Sales of insurance..........006¢ Cte eee 33,365, 000 27,214, 000} 36,437,000 29, 150, 000 25,913,000 

Newsprint production.......... HONS], 2. se. ce ee 314,590 312,350 285,770 301,110 269,780 

Automobiles, passenger, production.|.............. 7,378 1,9264 10, 086 4,592 2,481 

(*) Index of Physical Volume of + 
Business jd ccodose te fyansiachyctm eats s citisis (9) 127-4 123-8 118-0 121-5 120-0 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.........0e].seececeeeeees (9) 132-6 127-5} 121-7 125-5 123-9 
Mineral production.,........cccecfecsescccceeees (9) 189-6 203-8 157-2 163-0 171-7 
Manufacturing,........0.0.0. Bm A ts oe ee ee (9) 133-6 122 -9F 125-5 129-0 126-5 
ROMStFUCLION. cs cas ce cenc cece c le crc emetee «5 ty (9) 54-2 56-1| 42-7 44.0 44-5 
Electric power....... PARSE e SOAe TE Acie A SK SAP (9) 224-3 226-9} 215-6 216-3 211-0 

DISTRIBUTION.......... eines chet Bl [Napa Seer: - a (9) 112-3 113-0} 107-4 109-9 108-5 
Trade employment..........ssee[ocececeveseees (9) 135-1 132-9} 129-0 130-2 129-1 
Carloadings...... S eveltSulne obhteris Alea oc Sees. oh (9) 77-0 85-1} 74-4 78.0 81-6 

IA BOMUS or cinta oe catenins ees anil slsiseraietessc ls (9) 110-8 101-6) 95-7 96-6 85-3 
Hxportsie.c sec es. PRC Se reel tees s (9) 96-7 103-9 106-1 115-8 108-7 











*Most of the figures in this tabie with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


t¥For the week ended 


November 


26, 1937. 


fe Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (*) Figures for end of previous month. 

ee) Figures for four weeks ending November 27, 1937, and corresponding previous periods. 

*) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 6, October 9, and September 11, 1937; October 31, 
October 3, and September 5 1936. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. on necessary 


Sep } (8) Index numbers are adjusted when 
for seasonal variation. (*) Subject to revision. 
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loss of 41,832 man working days, as compared 
with 30 disputes during October which involved 
7,521 workers and caused time loss of 55,692 
days. The most important dispute in both 
October and November was the strike of over 
1,000 coal miners at Minto, N.B., but a strike 
of rubber factory workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
which commenced in October, extended into 
November for a few days. Strikes of meat 
packers at Montreal, and brief strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta also caused 
considerable time loss in November. In Nov- 
ember, 1936, the only important disputes in- 
volved coal miners at Cadomin, Alta., and fur 
factory workers at Winnipeg. Of the twenty- 
six disputes recorded for Ncvember, twenty 
were recorded as terminated during the month, 
three resulting in favour of tne employers con- 
cerned, seven in favour of the workers in- 
volved, while compromise settlements were 
reached in nine cases and the result of one 
dispute was reported as indefinite. Six dis- 
‘putes involving 1,500 workers were recorded as 
unterminated at the end of the month. These 
figures do not include those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment cunditions were no 
longer affected but which had not been called 
off or definitely declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


Early in December the 
Industrial Board of Conciliation and 
Disputes Investigation established to 
Investigation deal with disputes involving 
Act the City of Winnipeg and 


various classes of its em- 
ployees submitted four reports to the Minister 
of Labour: (1) a unanimous report respecting 
conditions generally, (2) and (3) majority and 
minority findings regarding wages, and (4) a 
unanimous report respecting the Police Force. 
The Commissioner appointed to inquire into 
an industrial dispute involving the Quebec 
Central Railway and its train service em- 
ployees presented his report to the Minister of 
Labour at the close of November. 


During November Board procedure was 
obviated in the case of two disputes, agree- 
ments having been reached in each case be- 
tween the parties concerned. 


A conference called by the 
National Research Council 
was held in Ottawa on De- 
cember 10 which had as its 
object the formation of an 
organization to prepare a 
model building code for Canada. Associated 
with the National Research Council in the 
effort were the Dominion Housing Administra- 
tion and the Dominion Fire Commissioner. 


Conference on 
formulation of 
model building 
code 


The key-note address was given by the Hon. 
C. A. Dunning, Minister of Finance, who was 
introduced by Gen. A. G. L. McNaughton, 
President of the National Research Council. 
The conference was called in recognition of 
representations that had been made by many 
national organizations in Canada over a period 
of years that the condition of municipal build- 
ing codes throughout the country was in gen- 
eral chaotic, and that there was urgent need for 
leadership by a central authority in providing 
municipalities with authoritative information 
that they could use in revising or reconstruct- 
ing existing codes. 


Hon. Mr. Dunning declared that, as the 
Minister in charge of the operation of the 
Dominion Housing Act, he was being “con- 
stantly reminded of the chaotic and unscientifie 
conditions existing in connection with the 
present building codes in this country.” He 
considered that they failed to give adequate 
protection in some cases to owners of homes, or 
they involved them in undue and unnecessary 
costs. The result was annual losses, or ex- 
penditures of millions of dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Dunning suggested three main 
requirements in a model building code: Strue- 
tural soundness, adequate fire protection, and 


- adequate sanitation, including light and air 


requirements. He said the sooner the practical 
results of the deliberations of the conference 
were available “the better will I be satisfied.” 


Following the address by Mr. Dunning, 
statements were made by representatives of a 
number of national organizations and the 
meeting proceeded with the consideration of 
ways and means of bringing about its object. 
Committees were named to study various 
phases of the project and to prepare recom- 
mendations for submission to the National 
Research Council for approval at an early 
meeting. 


Organizations represented at this conference 
included the following: the Royal Architee- 
tural Institute of Canada; Canadian Construc- 
tion Association; Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association; Association of Canadian Fire 
Marshals; Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Department of Mines and Resources of 
Canada; Department of Pensions and National 
Health of Canada; Canadian Housing and 
Planning Association; Engineering Institute of 
Canada; Dominion Board of Insurance Under- 
writers. 


The organization contemplated for actually 
carrying out the work of preparing the model 
building code will include representatives of 
a large number of associations, government 
bodies, and municipal authorities in Canada. 
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Legislation providing for In the October issue of the 
Industrial conciliation and arbitration Canadian Lasour Gazerte (pages 
arbitration of industrial disputes was Co-operative 1098-9) reference was made 
legislation introduced in the British Congress to the annual report for 
in B.C. Columbia Legislature on enderses collee- 1936 of the National Execu- 


December 8 by the Hon. 
G. S. Pearson, Minister of Labour. 

The Act, cited as the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act, provides, in brief, for the 
following: 

The right of both employees and employ- 
“ers to organize. 
Collective bargaining by employees with 

their employers. i 

Machinery for the arbitration of disputes 
in industry. 
_ The prohibition of strikes or lockouts until 
_ arbitration proceedings are completed. 


A penalty of $500 for persons-who seek by 

_ threats or intimidation, to compel others to 

join or refrain from joining, any organiza- 
tion. 


A dispute is defined as “any dispute or differ- 
ence between an employer and a majority of 
his employees as to matters or things affecting 
or relating to work done or to be done by him 
or them, or as to the privileges, rights and 
duties of employers or employees, and, without 
limiting the general nature of the above 
definition, included all matters relating to: 


(a) the wages, allowance, or other remunera- 
tion of employees or the price paid or 
to be paid in respect of employment. 


The hours of employment, sex, age, 
qualifications or status of employees and 
the mode, terms, and conditions of em- 
ployment. | 

{c) The employment of children or any 
person or persons or class of persons, or 
the dismissal or refusal to employ any 
particular person or persons or class of 
person, 


(d) Claims on the part of an employer or 
an employee as to whether and, if so, 
under what circumstances, preference of 
employment should or should not be 
given to one class over another class or 
persons being or not being members of 
labour or other organizations, British 

y subjects, or aliens. 

(e) Materials and supplies alleged to be bad, 

unfit, or unsuitable or damage alleged 
to have been done to work. 

(f). Any established custom or usage, either 

generally or in the particular district 
affected. 

(g) The interpretation of an agreement or 
a clause thereof. 


est D) 


tive of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada in which 
the financial position of retail societies, dairy 
and wholesale societies, the activities of pro- 
vincial sections of the co-operative union, etc., 
were reviewed in detail. 

The October issue of The Canadian Co- 
operator contains an account of the annual 
meeting of the. Canadian Co-operative Con- 
gress held in Montreal in September. One of 
the most important decisions of the Congress 
was to give authority for the establishment of 
a provincial section of the Union in Nova 
Scotia. 

Among the 


tive bargaining 


resolutions adopted was the 
action taken Yor the first es: the Congress, 
in going on record as being “in favour of col- 
lective bargaining by farmers and workingmen; 
in the one case through co-operative marketing 
associations, and in the other, trade unions; 
and advising affiliates to extend support and 
to give encouragement thereto.” 


The death occurred on No- 


Death of vember 22, at his home in 
Mr. Fred Oakville, of Mr. Fred Ban- 
Bancroft croft, member of the Ontario 


Labour and Industry Board, 


aiid who badd been prominently identified with 
organized labour in this country throughout 


an active lifetime. 

Mr. Bancroft was a native of Lancashire and 
came to Canada as a youth of eighteen. He 
was 58 years of age at the time of his death. 
Early in life, after a period as a patternmaker 
and draftsman, he turned to labour journalism 
where he rapidly earned recognition in that 
sphere of newspaper endeavour. There he 
gained an intimate knowledge of the labour 
movement on this continent, and became one 
of its leading figures. For four years (1911- 
1914) he served as vice-president of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. 

This long association with labour and _ its 
problems equipped him for the special service 
he was able to render later on Royal Commis- 
sions and also on Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. On these latter he 
was on numerous occasions the appointee of 
the workers. 

At the time of his death he was the repre- 
sentative of the employees on the Board estab- 
lished to inquire into the dispute between the 
city of Winnipeg and its hydro-electric em- 
ployees. 1 
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Biome rf The annual report of the 
Vocational Vocational Guidance and 
Guidancé and — Juvenile Employment Sec- 


Juvenile tion of the New South 
Employmentin Wales Department of La- 
New Scuth bour and Industry indicates 
Wales that in this sphere the sec- 


tion has performed an out- 
standing service. ‘(Youth training and em- 
ployment in Australia was summarized briefly 
in the October issue of the LABour GAZETTE at 
page 1058), The activities of this section 
during the lis ending June 30, 1937, are re- 
viewed in the New South Wales Industrial 
Gazette of September 30, recently received. It 
notes that there has been “an unprecedented 
demand for the services of the section both 
from juveniles seeking employment and em- 
ployers seeking juveniles for their staffs.” 

The aim of the section is the placement of 
juveniles in employment of a kind for which 
they are most suited by native capacity, and 
in which they are most likely to remain in 
more.or less permanently. The activities by 
which it furthers this aim are threefold, cover- 
ing (a) vocational guidance, (b) vocational 
training, and (c) placement. During the past 
twelve months emphasis has been placed upon 
the first and third of these activities. There 
have been two reasons for this emphasis: 
firstly, the improved employment conditions 
for juveniles and the preference of youths for 
a “job” to “training for a better job”; 
secondly, the section is only indirectly con- 
cerned with vocational training, its activities 
being confined to the selection of suitable 
trainees and the arranging for the issue of free 
ee for travelling. 

Vocational Guidance—The vocational me 
ance which is administered by the section is 
‘based on a psychological examination of the 
juvenile. This examination includes a series 
of psychological tests, and an interview with 
‘the parents of the child. 

~The majority of those given vocational 
guidance are boys. The proportion of boys to 
girls is about four to one. Applicants come 
-from two distinct sources—(i) those who are 
seeking employment or who wish to know what 
sort of employment to seek, and (ii) those 
who are referred for advice by the Child Wel- 
fare Department.. This second group includes 
‘juvenile delinquents and State wards, and a 
‘special section of the report is devoted to 
‘these: 
During the year 1936-37 a total of 4,008 cases 
were given vocational guidance. This number 
-was made up of 1,019 cases referred by the 
Child Welfare Department, 2,604 males and 
385 females registering for and seeking employ- 
-ment.. The total figure (4,008) by far exceeds 
the total figure for any previous year. 


This increase, it is stated, is probably due to 
the increased confidence and appreciation of 
employees in the work of the section, due to 
the directness and clarity of the recommenda- 
tions made and the methods used to show the 
capacities of the youth, and also to the co- 
ordination of the work of the employment 
subsection with that of the young citizens. 
Parents, too, have developed a confidence in 
the work of guidance, and headmasters of 
schools have shown a friendly and hearty co- 
operation in recommending the section’s pos- 
sibilities. Another factor operating in the in- 
crease in numbers has been the possibility of 
almost immediate test appointments. 

During the last few months very few boys 
and girls under 14 years applying for voca- 
tional guidance have been given appointments 
because of the increased numbers of an em- 
ployable age who have been applying. Most 
of the younger applicants have been put off 
till they are older, and only those nearly ap- 
proaching the employable age have been given 
appointments. Many parents seek guidance 
for children who are still at school, but, be- 
cause of the pressure of work with other cases, 
these applications have had, in the main, to 
be refused. 

- Regarding the standard of the applicants, it 
is reported that during the months immediately 


‘following the end of the school year the cases 


are well distributed over the normal range of 
the various abilities; the majority are of aver- 
age ability, with a practically equivalent num- 
ber of brighter and duller youths. For the 
rest- of the year, however, the number of 
brighter ones decreases, and the lower end of 
the distribution is heavily weighted. These 
latter cases are those who do not find employ- 


‘ment readily while brighter juveniles are still 


available for employers. 


Child Welfare Department Cases—As al- 
ready stated, the cases referred for guidance 
by the Child Welfare Department are either 
State wards or juvenile delinquents. 


Concerning this type, the report -observes: 
“Both the State wards and the juvenile de- 
linquents have been found to be preponderately 
of inferior intelligence. There are some few 
who are of superior intelligence, and a fairly 
large number of average intelligence, but the 
majority are dull, with a very large number, 
as. compared with the general population, who 
are feeble-minded or cases of border-line 
feeble-mindedness. 


Juvenile Placement—During the twelve 
months under review, the report notes that 
there has been an unprecedented increase in 
the numbers of juveniles placed in employ- 
ment. This is attributable primarily to the 
improved employment conditions for juveniles, 
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and, secondarily, to the close co-operation of 
this section with the Young Citizens’ Associa- 
tions. 


Co-operation with the Young Citizens’ As- 
sociation-—Since July, 1936, the local organ- 
izers of the Young Citizens’ Associations have 
been acting as agents of this section. Their 
duties in that capacity have involved the regis- 
tration of unemployed juveniles and placing 
them in local positions where possible. 


Emergency Day Training Scheme.—During 
the twelve months, day classes for unemployed 
boys were operating in seven centres under 
the Emergency Training Scheme. The courses 
of training given in most centres are: carpen- 
try, fitting and machining, and electrical trades; 
motor mechanics and plumbing are also given 
in several centres. Commercial training is 
given in both Sydney and Newcastle. Other 
courses are confined to one centre. 


The 46th annual report of 


Industrial the New Zealand Depart- 
Situation in ment of Labour indicates a 
New Zealand continued improvement in 


employment as reflected by 
statistics of administration of the Factories 
Act during the year ending March 31, 1937. 

Several sections of this report furnish evi- 
dence of vastly improved conditions in in- 
dustry. Greater employment is indicated by 
the tables relating to the number of factory 
workers, certificates of fitness for young per- 
sons to be employed in factories, and the 
number of apprentices in the various skilled 
trades. 

The number of factories registered in 1936-37 
was 17,126 (an increase of 692) while the 
number of factory workers totalled 111,766 (an 
increase of 8,766). The report observed that 
this improvement has been fairly general, but 
the most marked increases have been in coach 
and motor-body building, clothing, and white 
working, motor and cycle engineering, saw- 
milling, and other trades associated with the 
building industry and the furj:iture trade. Boot 
and shoe manufacturing did not maintain the 
improvement shown in previous years. 

It was also pointed out that the improve- 
ment in factory employment has been reflected 
in the increased number of certificates of fitness 
issued to boys and girls under sixteen years of 
age to work in factories, the number issued last 
year reaching the record figure of 4,462, an 
increase of 1,472 over the previous year. 

Reference is also made to two important 
enactments which came into force during the 
period under review. These were the Factories 
Amendment Act, 1936, and the Shops and 
Offices Amendment Act, 1936. Both of these 
enactments provided for reduction of working 


hours in conjunction with certain sections of 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Amendment Act, 1936 (Lasour Gazerrr, May, 
1937, page 529, and June, 1936, page 479). 


The Factories Amendment Act restricts 
hours of work in factories to forty per week 
and eight per day. Women and boys under 
sixteen are not to be employed on any Sunday, 
holiday, or half holiday, or between the hours 
of 6 pm. and 8am. (The Court of Arbitra- 
tion is empowered to establish longer hours in 
cases where it is deemed impracticable to 
carry on factory operations efficiently under 
the 40-hour week, but any extension granted 
must not exceed 44 hours.) Wages are not to 
be reduced nor is any person to be dismissed 
by reason of any reduction of working hours 
under this Act. 


The Shops and Offices Amendment Act pro- 
vides that a shop assistant shall not be em- 
ployed for more than 44 hours a week, 8 hours 
a day (except on one day when the employ- 
ment may be for 11 hours) nor more than four 
hours and a quarter continuously without an 
interval of at least one hour for a meal, nor 
after 12 noon on a half holiday. Exemptions 
are provided in certain occupations (as in hotel 
and restaurant work) and in certain offices 
and industries where it is necessary to deal 
with the public in the evenings (shipping, 
railways, telegraph agencies, etc.) 


The National Industrial 
Grievance Conference Board (US.A.) 
Procedure in its Service Letter of 
in labour October 30, gives an an- 


union contracts alysis of grievance proce- 
dure in labour union con- 
tracts. In its approach to this matter, the Board 
states that “It is inevitable that where people 
work together day after day subject to the 
authority of an employer or the management 
of a company, frictions of one kind or an- 
other will develop. Some of these may be 
deep-seated resentment against what is con- 
sidered the injustice or unfairness of the 
employer. Some may be minor irritations 
caused by poor administrative methods or by 
the tactlessness of supervisors. Many are 
based on nothing more than misunderstanding 
or imagination. Whatever the cause, however, 
it is to the mutual advantage of employer 
and employees that these grievances be brought 
out into the open and adjusted in a spirit of 
fairness to all concerned.” 

Through the courtesy of companies that 
have furnished the Conference Board copies of 
their union agreements it has been possible 
to make an analysis of prevailing arrange- 
ments for dealing with grievances as indicated 
by 143 contracts. Of the agreements analysed, 
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eighty-five are with C.1.0. unions and fifty- 
eight with unions affiliated with the A.F. of L. 

A standard procedure for the settlement of 
grievances is indicated in 101 of the 148 agree- 
ments analysed. This procedure includes pro- 
vision for the arbitration of matters not settled 
during the specified preliminary stages of ad- 
justment. Special provisions for dealing with 
cases of alleged unfair discharge are found in 
seventy-five agreements. Stated periods for 
the presentation of grievances are provided 
for under sixty-five agreements, although fifty- 
seven of these agreements permit complaints of 
unfair discharge to be submitted at any time. 


6c 


In an article entitled “a 


Apprenticeship National program for Ap- 
in the United prenticeship Standards” by 
States Mr. W. F. Patterson, execu- 


tive secretary of the Fed- 
eral Committee on Apprenticeship Training, 
which appears in the October issue of the 
Labour Information Bulletzn (United States 
Department of Labor), an impending shortage 
of skilled labour in the United States is em- 
phasized. Commenting on this shortage the 
writer states :— 

“Improved business conditions and increased 
employment since 1934 made it clear that 
some industries would soon be confronted with 
a shortage of certain types of highly skilled 
labor. The 1930 census reported approxi- 
mately 90,000 apprentices as against 6,000,000 
skilled workers. During the depression ap- 
prentice training was practically suspended, 
and by 1937 it was estimated that there were 
only 37,000 apprentices in the United States. 
This number falls far short of meeting the 
annual losses in the ranks of skilled workers 
caused by old age, injury, death, transfer to 
different employment, and other causes.” 

At its last session, the Congress of the 
United States enacted a bill to promote the 
welfare of apprentices. As a result of this law, 
the Federal Committee on Apprentice Train- 
ing was made a permanent agency within the 
United States Department of Labor. It was 
first organized in 1934 to safeguard the interests 
of apprentices under the N.R.A. codes. Later 
it became a part of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration and co-operated with the United 
States Department of Labor, the United States 
Office of Education, and employer and labour 
organizations throughout the country in at- 
tacking the problem of making apprenticeship 
serve the needs of some of the thousands of 
young people who were unable to find em- 
ployment. 

The present objectives of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprentice Training under. the 
provisions of the law are twofold: To guar- 
antee a thorough trade preparation for ap- 
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prentices, and to help provide a sufficient num- 
ber of highly skilled workers to supply the 
country’s growing needs. 


From time to time the 


Extension Lasour Gazerre has con- 
of family tained reviews of the sys- 
allowances tems of family allowances 
in Italy operating In various coun- 

tries, viz—New Zealand, 


Belgium, France and Italy. 

In Canada, the subject of family allowances 
formed part of the survey of the Quebec Social 
Insurance Commission in 1930, and in its report 
the Commission after an exhaustive study 
abandoned the idea of recommending the 
institution of family allowances in Quebec 
(Lasour Gazerre, August 1932, page 861). 


Recently the program of compulsory family 
allowances in Italy has been extended for the 
second time within a year to include all 
industrial workers and agricultural workers. 


The system of compulsory family allowances 
was introduced in Italy in 1934, becoming 
effective on January 15, 1935 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1935, page 1088). Its purpose was 
to supplement the wages of heads of families 
in industrial employment who would suffer a 
reduction in earnings on account of the cur- 
tailing of the working week. In October, 1936, 
it was extended to all industrial workers irre- 
spective of the number of hours worked, and 
now—by a Royal-Decree Law of June, 1937— 
it has been applied to agricultural workers and 
most other classes of employed persons in 
Italy. 

As pointed out in a report of the extended 
Decree appearing in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazetie (Great Britain), the principal groups 
remaining outside the scope of the new pro- 
visions are, in addition to State and communal 
employees for whom schemes of family allow- 
ances are already in existence, non-manual 
workers whose salaries exceed 2,000 lire (the 
lire is quoted at 5:28 cents in Canadian 
money) a month, domestic servants, home 
workers, small holders and tenant farmers, and 
other persons working on their own account. 
Workers in commercial, banking and insur- 
ance undertakings, for whom systems of family 
allowances have recently been established by 
collective agreement, are brought within the 
general provisions of the Decree-Law; but the 
conditions under which they receive the allow- 
ances will continue to be regulated in detail 
by collective agreement. Detailed regulations 
are also to be drawn up by collective agree- 
ment in the case of persons employed in pro- 
fessional or artistic occupations. 

The rates of the allowances are graded 
according to the size of family, separate rates 
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being established (a) for families with one 
dependent child, (b) for families with two or 
three dependent children, and (c) for families 
with four or more dependent children. The 
respective weekly rates of allowances to be 
granted, for each child eligible for an allow- 
ance, to heads of families in the three groups, 
are, for manual workers in industry, 3.60, 4.80 
and 6.00 lire; for manual workers in agricul- 
ture, 2.40, 3.60 and 4.80 lire; and, for non- 
manual workers in industry and agriculture, 
4:80, 6.00 and 7.20 lire. For persons em- 
ployed in commercial, banking and insurance 
undertakings or in profesisonal or artistic 
occupations, the rates of allowances, and of 
contributions, are to be determined by collec- 
tive agreement. 


By a Royal Decree Law 


40-hour week of May 29, 1937, published 
for certain in the Gazette Officiale of 
classes of October 26, 1937, a 40-hour 
labour in work week and a maximum 
Italy eight-hour day has been 


. established for certain classes 
of labour in Italy. (The Eight Hour Day 
Convention of International Labour Confer- 
ence was ratified, conditionally by Italy.) In 
the case of industries working continuously 24 
hours a day (to be determined by the Minister 
of-Corporations) the hours of work cannot ex- 
ceed an average of 42 hours a week with a 
maximum. of 8 hours a day. 

Provision is also made for extending the 


‘hours limitation in the previous paragraph to - 


other classes of workmen and activities “after 
due consideration has been given to the possi- 
bility of hiring available workmen and to the 
exigencies of production.” 

Special regulations will be enacted for the 
personnel of the State, Provinces, and Muni- 
cipalities, with the exception of municipalized 
administrations. 

The decree does not apply to persons en- 
gaged in work “inherent to the internal life 
of the family and of. its cohabitants, also to 
the wife, the relations, up to the third degree, 
_ of the employer who live with him and are 
his dependents.” Other persons exempt are 
personnel on board ships and lighters and men 
employed in the fishing industry; persons 
engaged in industries operating intermittently 
so long as such industries cannot do otherwise; 
watchmen; persons engaged in work of an 
industrial nature carried on by firms and 
necessary for the cultivation of the land, and 
the exploitation of forests; persons employed 
by public services, including those under 
private management, “where particular legis- 
lative dispositions will be enacted.” 


There are also conditions stipulated in the 
decree, under which the number of hours 


-it was 


worked per day, or week, may be. prolonged. 
In the case of seasonal industries the working 
time may reach a maximum of 10 hours a 
day, the industries and periods to be estab- 
lished by Decree of the Minister of Cor- 
porations. 

By Article 9 of the Decree, the employer 
may order extra hours of work in addition to 
the prescribed limits, only when he cannot 
perform his work with the help of additional 
employees. In such instances the number of 
extra hours cannot exceed two hours per day 
or 12 hours per week, except in particular and 
urgent cases when they may be extended to 
14 hours per week “on the condition that he 
does not exceed the average of 12 hours per 
week for a period of nine weeks.” 

In case of overtime when the extra hours 
do not exceed 48 in the week or 8 per day 
the employer is obliged to pay to the Special 
Unemployment Fund an amount equal to 
10 per cent of the compensation owing to the 
employee for the extra work done, unless the 
collective labour agreements specify that the 
employee be paid at an increased rate for 
these extra hours of work. 

On the other hand when, with the overtime, 
the total working time exceeds 48 hours per 
week or 8 hours per day, the number of extra 
hours over those limits will be paid at an 
increased rate as established by collective 
agreements. 

It is also provided that the employer must 
affix in a conspicuous place a chart showing 
the duration of. work per day, the hour of 
beginning work and leaving work of the em- 
ployees, also the hour and duration of the 
recess during the period of work. 





According to a report published recently 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
average number of employees in the paper 
box and bag industry in 1936 was 5,902 or 
340 more than the number reported in 1935. 
The total sum paid to these employees in 
salaries and wages was $5,761,998 as compared 
with $5,432,060 in 1935. The 1,021 salaried 
employees were paid $2,005,832 and the 4,881 
wage-earners received $3,756,166 during the 
year. . 


At the annual meeting of the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Company Limited held 
recently in connection with the annual con- 
vention of the United Farmers of Ontario, 
announced that the _ co-operative 
marketing of lubricating oils would be under- 
taken. It was stated that the oil would be 
handled on a strictly co-operative basis at 
a fair market price and that at the end of 
the year a patronage refund would be dis- 
tributed if the enterprise was successful. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER 


THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


A VACANCY occurred during November 

in the membership of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Winnipeg and certain of its 
employees being members of the Winnipeg, 
Pointe du Bois and Slave Falls Units of the 
Union of Hydro Electrical Workers through 
the death of Mr. Fred Bancroft, the Board 
member nominated by the employees. On 
November 25 the vacancy was filled by the 
appointment of Mr. E. Ingles, of London, 
Ontario, on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees concerned. The other Board mem- 
bers are the Honourable E A. McPherson, 
who was recently appointed Chief Justice of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s Bench, chair- 
man, and Mr. Travers Sweatman, KC., the 
city’s nominee. 


Settlements Effected 


An agreement respecting wages was reached 
on November 9 between the Winnipeg Elec- 
tric Company and certain of its employees 
being members of Locals Nos. 1037 and 435, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. This agreement disposed of the dispute 
concerning which an application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation had been 
received in the Department of Labour in May 
last (Lasour GazEeTTE, May, 1937, page 483). 
The employees had requested cancellation of 
the 9 per cent by which their wages were still 
lower than in 1929. The new agreement re- 
stored to the employees one-third of this 9 
per cent for the petiod May 1, 1937, to April 
30, 1938. 

At the close of November a settlement was 
also. reached in the case of the dispute in- 
volving the Winnipeg Electric Company and 
its motormen, conductors and _ busmen, 
Mechanical and Track Department employees, 
operators, mechanics, meter repairers, main- 
tenance and construction employees, tele- 
phones and signal repairers, patrolmen and 
appliance repair employees being members 
of the Street Railway Employees’ Unit 
and Winnipeg Electric Substation and Hydro 
Plant Unit of the One Big Union. The text 
of the findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with this dis- 
pute appeared in the October, 1937, issue of 
the Lasour Gazette, page 1062. The chair- 


man of the Board, Mr. Arnold Smith, and the 
Board member nominated by the employees, 
Mr. R. B. Russell, recommended that the 
company restore to the men on May 1, 1937. 
one-third of the amount (13 per cent) by which 
their wages had been reduced; on May 1, 
1938, a further third, and on May 1, 1939, the 
remaining third, making restoration in full 
as from May 1, 1939. Mr. W. C. Hamilton, 
the company’s nominee on the Board, dissented 
from this recommendation. The Board’s pro- 
posals were rejected by the company. The 
president indicated, however, that the manage- 
ment was prepared to discuss with the em- 
ployees the matter of restoration of a portion 
of the 1929 wage scale. Negotiations which 
followed resulted in a deadlock, and at meet- 
ings of the employees held on November 21 
and 22 a resolution was approved calling for 
a strike should the company refuse to put 
into effect the majority award of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. It thas 
been reported, however, that during further 
negotiations, the company offered to put into 
effect the Board’s recommendation for the 
current year, 1e., to cancel one-third of the 
reduction in wages of 13 per cent, and that 
the men voted to accept this proposal. 

The Department was also advised towards 
the close of November that an agreement 


‘had been signed by the Hillcrest Collieries, 


Limited, of Hillcrest, Alberta, and their coal 
miners being members of Local Union No. 
1058, United Mine Workers of America, which 
obviates the necessity of setting up a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation as had been 
requested by the employees in September last 
(Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1062). 
The dispute related to the men’s request for 
union recognition and am agreement covering 
wages and working conditions. This matter 
was taken up with the officials of the com- 
pany and it was arranged that a ballot would 
be taken at the pit head to ascertain if the 
majority of the employes of the company de- 
sired to have the U. M. W. A. represent 
them. The results of the referendum vote 
was as follows: 171 in favour of joining the 
U. M. W. A., and 92 against, with 9 spoiled 
ballots. Hight employees did not vote. 
An agreement was subsequently negotiated 
between the company and the officials of the 
union. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Corporation of the City of 
Winnipeg and Various Classes of Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in July last to deal with several 
disputes involving the Corporation of the City 


of Winnipeg and various classes of its em- 
ployees, reported to the Minister of Labour 
on December 4. The employees covered by 
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the inquiry included members of the following 
unions :— 


Water Works’ Operators. Union; Water 
Works’ (Diggers) Civic Employees Unit, 
One Big Union; Linemen and Underground 
Mechanical (Civic) Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union; Electrical and Mechanical Work- 
ers’ Unit of the Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees; Clerical Branch of the Federation 
of Civic Employees. Also various classes of 
civic employees not coming within the direct 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act; employees of the Parks Board, and 
the Police Force of the City of Winnipeg. 


The disputes involving the three last men- 
tioned groups were referred to this Board at 
the request of the employees concerned and 
with the consent of the civic authorities. 


The Board was composed of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, of Winnipeg, chair- 
man, appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other Board members; 
Mr. Travers Sweatman, K.C., nominated by 
the city, and Mr. Marcus Hyman, nominated 
by the employees. Four reports were pre- 
sented by the Board, (1) a unanimous report 
respecting conditions generally, (2) a majority 
report, signed by the chairman and Mr 
Hyman, relating to the matter of wages of 
the various groups, with the exception of the 
Police Force, (3) a minority report by Mr. 
Travers Sweatman re wages, and (4) a unani- 
mous report respecting the Police Force. The 
texts of these four reports follow. 


Unanimous Report Re Conditions 


Winnipeg, Man.., 
Law Courts, 


December 4, 1937. 


Re the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and re the City of Winnipeg and certain 
of its employees, and dispute re wages and 
working conditions. 


The Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


Sir—We, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established by you on June 30, 
1937, consisting of, in the order of our appoint- 
ment, 


Marcus Hyman, K.C., member, 
Travers Sweatman, K.C., member, and 
Hon. Mr. Justice Dysart, chairman, 


having completed the work assigned to us 
beg now to submit our Report. 


The employees upon whose application the 
Board was constituted, consist of five groups 
as follows:— 

1. Water Works’ Operators Union. 

2. Water Works’ (Diggers) Civic Em- 
ployees Unit, One Big Union. 

3. The Linemen and Underground Mech- 
anical (Civic) Employees’ Unit, One 
Big Union. 

4. The Electrical and Mechanical Workers’ 
Unit of the Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees. 

5. The Clerical Branch of the Federation 
of Civic Employees. 

In addition to the said five original groups, 
other groups were added, namely :— 

6. The Union of Hydro Electrical Workers 
(Winnipeg, Point du Bois and Slave 
Falls Units). 

7. Various classes of Civic Employees not 
coming within the direct scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(this group overlaps with No. 5, above 
referred to). 

8. Parks Board Employees, being members . 
of one or more of the said five groups 
but being employed by a Corporation 
distinct from, though controlled by, the 
City. 

9. The Police Force of the City of Winni- 
peg. 

Some explanatory remarks should be made 
respecting the last four groups:— 


Re Group “6”’—The Board promptly took 
up your suggestion respecting this group and 
had interviews with representatives of that 
organization, urging that their claim for wages 
and working conditions be submitted along 
with the case of the other groups for general 
disposition. The Union representatives, how- 
ever, declined to acquiesce in the suggestion 
and insisted upon their right to have an 
independent Board. Thereupon this Board 
made an Interim Report to you on the result 
of the efforts and offered certain suggestions 
respecting methods of overcoming the diffi- 
culties. The Board has had nothing further 
to do with this group. 


Re Group “?”’—Certain classes of Civic 
Employees not coming within the direct scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
Our recommendations respecting their claims 
are included in the general disposition affect- 
ing the first five groups. 


Re Group “8’—Parks Board Employees. 
When the City objected to this group present- 
ing a case before this Board as originally em- 
powered by you, the employees so affected 
made application to you and as a consequence 
the powers of this Board were enlarged to 
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include the case of this group of employees. 
When their case was presented the Parks 
Board was not represented, but the City of 
Winnipeg answered their claims. The dis- 
position of the claims of this group of em- 
ployees is included along with our recommen- 
dations respecting the first five groups. 

Re Group “9’—Police Force. This group 
came in at a late stage, having been prompted 
thereto by certain statements made by the 
City of Winnipeg in replying to the case of 
the employees in general. Because the Board 
regards the Police as a distinctly separate 
class, a separate report in respect of this group 
is submitted. 

Turning now to the general problem, meet- 
ings were held during the months of August, 
September, October and November. Various 
adjournments and delays ensued by arrange- 
ment with the interested parties in order to 
meet the convenience of all concerned. 

Throughout all the sittings, the employees 
were represented by men of their own choice. 
The Police were represented only at the last 
few meetings; throughout the City of Winni- 
peg was represented. 

Every facility was accorded all parties to 
place before the Board their evidence in the 
way of statistics, facts, arguments, suggestions, 
replies and rejoinders in support and ex- 
planation of their respective claims and con- 
tentions. Full and free discussion was en- 
couraged and indulged in with such complete- 
ness as the parties could command. The 
Board appreciates the painstaking efforts ex- 
hibited by both sides, and the fine feeling of 
reasonableness and harmony which prevailed 
throughout. 

Leaving aside for a moment the main ques- 
tion in dispute, namely, rates of pay, each of 
the said groups presented a list of minor com- 
plaints dealing with working conditions, hours 
of labour, and other matters of this sort. After 
discussion all questions and complaints, except 
that of wages, were by agreement withdrawn 
from further consideration. That agreement 
provides for the setting up by the City of 
Winnipeg of a permanent committee to be 
known as the Civic Employees Adjustment 
Committee to deal with all complaints between 
the City and its employees respecting not only 
minor matters but all substantive issues in- 
cluding working conditions and even wages. 
The creation of this committee is so important 
that the agreement respecting it is set out in 
full herewith :— 

“The parties agree that there shall be set 
up by the Council of the City of Winnipeg 
a Special Committee to be known as the 
Civic Employees’ Adjustment Committee, 
the duties of which committee will be to 
hear complaints concerning, and to make 


adjustments with respect to, salaries, wages 
and working conditions of and affecting all 
civic employees. 

“It shall be the duty of such committee 
to hear and investigate (and to prosecute 
such hearing and investigation with expedi- 
tion) all complaints and questions made and 
raised by employees or groups of employees; 
the committee shall within a limited time, 
not to exceed fourteen days from the date 
of the complaint or the raising of the ques- 
tion, commence every such hearing and in- 
vestigation and report promptly to Council 
its findings and recommendations in respect 
of such complaints or questions. All com- 
plaints shall be handed in on the first of 
each month; provided that any complaints 
handed in after the first of any month may 
be treated as handed in on the first of the 
then next month. 


“Employees who are members of labour 
or employees organizations or associations 
shall make their complaints or raise their 
questions through such organizations or as- 
sociations and employees who do not belong 
to any such organization or association shall 
complain or raise the question first to, and 
present their complaints or raise the ques- 
tion through, the heads of their depart- 
ments.” 

The agreement above quoted is embodied 
in minutes of the Council of the City of Win- 
nipeg at a meeting held on October 18, 1937, 
a certified copy of which is set forth as Exhibit 
No. 30. Ratification of the terms of this agree- 
ment by the employees is contained in Exhibit 
No. 380A, under date of October 26, wherein 
the employees representative states, 


“In compliance with the understanding 
arrived at, during yesterday’s sitting of the 
Board, to the effect that both parties give 
signed statements of their acceptance of 
the formula presented by the City, which 
reads as follows, is acceptable to all of the 
Employees’ organizations appearing before 
this Board.” 

Quoting the text of the agreement he con- 
tinues :— 

“T have been further instructed to inform 
the Board that in view of the City’s repre- 
sentatives having agreed that all other mat- 
ters in dispute, except wages, between the 
employees and the City will be taken up 
and dealt with by the above mentioned 
Civic Employees’ Adjustment Committee, 
we herewith withdraw all other matters re- 
ferred to this Board, except the question of 
wage increases.” 


We wish to concur in the hopes expressed 


by the representatives of employees and of the 
City that the Civic Employees’ Adjustment 
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Committee, so set up, will prove a great source 
of satisfaction to both employer and em- 
ployees, and will in the future obviate much 
of the discontent which occasionally arose in 
the past from delays on the part of the City 
in dealing with complaints of its employees. 

In view of the foregoing the Board makes 
no further recommendations in respect of the 
complaints submitted to it except that of 
wages, 

The main question under investigation was 
the application of the employees for increased 
rates of pay. The employees relied strongly 
upon a resolution passed by the Council of 
the City of Winnipeg expressing approval of 
the employees’ claims for increased pay but 
excusing the City from complying therewith 
on the ground of the City’s inability to take 
on any increase in its financial burdens. The 
position of the employees was that the City 
had virtually admitted the justice of the men’s 
claims for increase in pay, and therefore had 
assumed the onus of showing its inability to 
meet these claims. The employees contended 
that the City has not discharged that onus. 
They also suggest that the inability is not 
conclusively shown that additional revenue 
might not*be obtained by the City by levying 


additional taxes in some new field of taxation. 


or by increasing taxes or revenue from fields 
already explored. 

The City’s position, strongly taken and not 
seriously contested by the men, was that so 
far as the present source of income was con- 
cerned, city homes and real property have 
borne more than their fair share and ought 
not to be further taxed; that other sources 
of taxation which the City might wish to ex- 
plore are denied the City under its charter 
restrictions; and that the great burden of re- 
lief costs for unemployment, and social ser- 
vices, render it increasingly difficult for the 
City to meet its obligations. The City’s posi- 
tion in respect: of taxes and difficulties in tax 
collections, bank borrowings, deficits and 
obligations were set forth and supported by 
various financial statements on the part of the 
City. The City further pointed out or con- 
tended that in any case, having regard to the 
rates of pay prevailing in comparable fields 
of employment in Winnipeg and elsewhere, 
the present rates of pay of Civic employees are 
fair and reasonable and ought not to be in- 
creased. 

The Board recognizes that the City’s 
financial position at the present time is un- 
doubtedly a difficult. one, and that unless new 
sources of revenue are obtained the position 
is not likely to improve in the near future. 
The members of the Board, however, are 
unable to come to a unanimous conclusion 


in respect of whether or not the present rates 
of pay ought to be increased, and for this 
reason they are submitting a majority report 
and a minority report, poth appended hereto. 
Attention 1s drawn to the unanimous Report 
respecting the Winnipeg Police Force which 
is likewise submitted herewith. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) Marcus Hyman, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Travers SWwEATMAN, 
Member. 


Majority Report Re Wages 
Winnipeg, Man., 
Law Courts, 
December 4, 1937. 


Re The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and Re The City of Winnipeg and certain 
of its Employees, and Dispute re wages 
and working conditions. 

The Honourable Norman picheod Rogers, 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 


Sir, 

We, the undersigned members of the Board 
of Cbaciliation and Investigation established 
by you on June 30th, 1937, beg to submit 
herewith our Report on the question of the 
wage dispute. 

The wage dispute resolves itself into two 
branches, 

1. Is the claim for increase of wages a just. 

and fair one? 

2. Assuming that it is, is the City financially 

able to pay an increase? 


On the first branch: the employees point 
out that the level of wages in 1931 was fixed 
after a lengthy and somewhat scientific study 
made for the City and was adopted or 
acquiesced in by all concerned; that because 
of the general depression certain deductions 
were made from the 1931 level of wages to 
the present level of 84% thereof; that there 
is evidence of some general improvement and 
recovery, and that many partial or entire 
restorations of reductions in wages have re- 
cently been made; and that their claim for 


increase could be justified by comparison with 


scales of wages paid to employees in compar- 
able fields of service. 

The employees also strongly relied upon 
the approval given by the City of the -justness 
of their claim for an increase as appears in 
the answer filed by the City to these claims, 
from which we quote :— 

“The Council of the said City has gone 
on record as being in sympathy with the 
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request of the employees for a_ partial 

restoration of wage reductions and _ is 
desirous of making some further restoration 
as soon as the City is able to do so.” 


This admission on the part of the City 
seems quite conclusive to us as to the fairness 
of the men’s claim for an increase. After all, 
the fixing of wages is a matter of agreement 
between employer and employee, and when 
the two parties have freely and openly come 
to an agreement on rates of pay, there is little 
left for discussion. 


On the second branch of the case, namely, 
the City’s ability or inability to pay increased 
rates, the City’s position is, quoting again from 
the City’s answer :— 

“The City’s financial position at the 
present renders it impossible to give the 
increase as requested.” 


We are by no means convinced that the 
City has discharged the onus which is upon it 
to show its inability. 


For instance, in answer to a suggestion that 
Light and Power rates might justly be in- 
creased, it was contended on behalf of the 
Hydro that its policy has always been “ Dis- 
tribution of power and light at cost.” This 
formula does not appear to tally with the 
practice of the Hydro, in view of the fact that 
in spite of several reductions in wages to its 
employees the Hydro has in the course of a 
number of years accumulated a deficit of about 
$800,000. Other possible sources of revenue 
were suggested: before this Board, such as De- 
partmental Stores and Chain Stores, upon 
which some special tax might equitably be 
imposed. Such other sources of revenue as 
gasoline tax, motor vehicle tax, liquor control 
revenue, amusement tax, were all suggested as 
being capable of a fairer redistribution be- 
tween the Province and the City. 


In our opinion at least some of these sug- 
gested fields ought to be explored. 


Having regard to the fact that these em- 
ployees have been affected by changes in their 
rates of pay, namely :—. 


In 1931 a reduction to 90 per cent. 

In 1932 a further reduction to 81 per cent, 
oon 

In 1934 a restoration to 84 per cent 
of the wage scale levels prevailing in 1931, we 
recommend for all classes of erhployees before 
us, except the Police Force (see separate re- 
port), that their present rates of wages be 
increased by 5 per cent thereon, to take effect 
January 1, 1938. 

Bearing in mind the financial difficulties of 
the City of Winnipeg, we content ourselves 
with making the above recommendation. 
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All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Marcus Hyman, 
Member. 


Minority Report Re Wages 
WInniPec, MANrTosa, 
December 4, 1937. 


Minority Report of Travers Sweatman, K.C. 
After most careful consideration, I regret 
that I am compelled, for the reasons herein 
set forth, to dissent from the majority opinion 
of this Board concerning a general increase in 
wages for all classes of employees included in 
this reference. This does not apply to the 
Winnipeg Police Force because, for the special 
reasons set forth in the report, the Board is 
unanimous in granting them an increase. 


Before discussing my reasons in detail for 
coming to this conclusion, and to avoid any 
misunderstanding. I would like to express my 
opinion on two fundamentals. They underlie 
the difficult matters of municipal finance in- 
volved in this reference. 

First, I am of the opinion that in private 
business employees should receive, in wages, 
a just proportion of the profits of business. 
There should be a reasonable division of 
profits between capital and labour. I am a 
believer in high wages. But a high level of 
wages is possible only when private business 
is prosperous. This principle applies equally 
to the remuneration paid to Government em- 
ployees. Governments of themselves have no 
money. They are merely collecting agencies 
and naturally their revenues cannot be large 
unless there is a large national income on 
which they can levy taxes. You cannot take 
blood out of a stone. Therefore, a high level 
of wages for our municipal employees depends 
in the last analysis, upon the prosperity of 
private business. 

Now for the second fundamental. I do not 
favour the elimination of social services now 
carried on by the City. I am not in favour 
of depriving our children of the educational 
facilities now afforded them. I think these 
social services could be made more effective. 
I believe our present educational system is far 
from perfect but I realize that the community 
as a whole is in favour of the continuation of 
the present social services and approves the 
present educational system. 

The City urges two main defences to the 
application of the employees for restoration of 
reductions—first, that the rates now in force 
are as high and in some cases higher than the 
rates paid for similar services by private firms 
and corporations now in business in the City 
of Winnipeg, including those paid by the 
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Manitoba Government Telephones and the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway Company; second, 
that the condition of the City’s finances is such 
that the City is now unable to increase the 
rates of pay. 

It is true that the City Council passed a 
resolution stating that they were in general 
sympathy with a partial restoration of the 
reductions which had been made; but the City 
up to the present time has been unable to do 
so. This resolution, in my opinion, is nothing 
more than a kindly wish. Personally I would 
like very much to recommend an increase in 
pay and I do not regard the resolution as 
meaning any more than this. It is a resolu- 
tion expressing goodwill and nothing more. 

In regard to the first defence above men- 
tioned, if you take into consideration certain 
benefits, such as the pension fund; thirty days’ 
sickness with pay; two weeks’ holidays with 
pay; and, generally speaking, the security of 
permanency of employment afforded the em- 
ployees on the permanent staff of the City 
(including the staff of the Winnipeg Hydro), 
in my opinion the City employees are in a 
better position, and have more security, than 
similar classes of employees in the employ 
of private business in this City. 

Looking over the rates of pay for the various 
departments of the City and Hydro, I have no 
hesitation in saying that they are at least as 
high, and in many cases higher than the rates 
paid by private business. While it.is true that 
to-day the salary deductions now stand at 
163 per cent and these deductions have been 
in force since March 1, 1931, and April 15, 
1932, evidence was adduced by the City which 
shows that between the commencement of the 
depression in 1929 and up to 1936, the gen- 
eral costs of living, according to statistics 
issued by the Dominion Government, declined 
about 27 per cent. It is true that the general 
costs of living rose during the early part of 
this year, but during the latter part of the 
year commodity prices all over the world have 
fallen and the general costs of living are 
again on the decrease. There have been no 
lay-offs during these depression years in the 
permanent staff of the City. The result is that 
in the main the employees of the City have 
not suffered a loss of anything like the 16% per 
cent which has been deducted from their 
wages. 

In regard to the second defence of the City, 
namely, that its finances were in such shape 
that it was impossible to give any increase 
at the present time, I am of the opinion that 
an analysis of the City’s Financial Statements, 
which were. filed, more than supports this 
contention. 

These accounts disclose some very interesting 
facts. Leaving aside for a moment the amount 
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paid on Unemployment Relief, which I will 
deal with later, the City’s Budget is about nine 
and a half million dollars. Of this sum nearly 
seven million dollars is raised by a tax on 
homes and properties. In addition to this over 
three-quarters of a million is raised by what is 
commonly called “ the business tax.” This tax 
is practically nothing more than an additional 
tax on real estate situated in the downtown or 
business portion of the City, because the 
greater part of this tax is now absorbed by the 
landlord, or owner of real estate, in reduced 
rentals. In fact (taking into account additional 
revenues on real estate for Water District pur- 
poses, Local Improvements, etc.) over 90 per 
cent of the City’s revenue is derived from real 
estate. The total value of assessable property 
in the City has declined from over 237 million 
dollars in 1931 to approximately 198 million 
dollars in 1936, and a further decline of nearly 
five millions in 1937. This reduction has been 
brought about by a number of tax appeals on 
the part of property owners, which appeals 
have been contested in our courts. The result 
of these decisions has shown that the assess- 
ment values were very much above the actual 
market values of real estate in this City. Some 
of the cases covered what might be called “‘ key 
properties” in the City and when these were 
reduced, the City was compelled to revise its 
whole assessment. 

Generally speaking, the net result has shown 
that it is impossible for the owners of real 
estate to earn a reasonable revenue on real 
estate in the City at the values at which they 
were being assessed. 

The Financial Statements also reveal the 
fact that the City is acquiring more and more 
property through tax sale. Evidence was ad- 
duced before us that there were about 98,000 
subdivided lots within the area of the City 
limits and that the City has now acquired title 
to about 33,000 lots, or about 33 per cent of 
the total. It is true that a large number of 
these lots are in the outlying districts, but 
lately the City has commenced to acquire a 
great deal of inside property. For example, 
the City has now acquired by tax sale proceed- 
ings many of the valuable inside properties in 
the very centre of the City—Robinson’s De- 
partmental Store, a stone’s throw from the 
corner of Main Street and Portage Avenue, 
the Walker Theatre, the Playhouse Theatre, 
the Forum Block, and many warehouses. I 
would like to point out also the significant fact 
that many of the large residences have been 
torn down. For example, the homes of the late 
Sir Augustus Nanton, the late Sir William 
Whyte, the late Sir Daniel McMillan, and the 
late Hon. Robert Rogers, situate in the very 
best residential districts. We have the demoli- 
tion of the Bon Accord Block on Main Street 
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down to a one-storey building and we have 
seen the old Hudson’s Bay store demolished. 
These are all danger signals warning us of the 
unsound structure of our taxation. 

As of January 1, 1936, the total arrears for 
taxes amounted to over 12 million dollars. 

These facts convince me that it is impractic- 
able to raise the tax rate on homes and proper- 
ties in the City of Winnipeg. It would only 
force more property back into the City’s hands, 
thus again narrowing the base of taxation, with 
the result that it might seriously threaten the 
solidity of the whole structure. The law of 
diminishing returns is inexorable. A complete 
restoration of all the salary reductions, includ- 
ing the School Board employees, amounts to 
$985,000 a year. This would mean an increase 
of about 5 mills on the dollar in our rate of 
taxation. It is the considered opinion of those 
who have made a study of this situation that 
it is quite probable a higher rate of taxation 
on real estate would yield less revenue because 
of the number who would abandon their 
properties. In my opinion it is utterly im- 
practicable. Of course, this total increase in- 
cludes all the teaching staff under the Winni- 
peg School Board, because I do not see how we 
can give a general increase to the City staff 
without treating the teaching staff in a similar 
manner. The policy adopted by both the City 
Council and the Winnipeg School Board in 
regard to the reductions which have taken 
place in both the City and School staffs and 
the partial restoration which has been made, 
makes it essential that any restoration to the 
City staff applies also to the teaching staff. 
We must remember that the City Council has 
no control over the expenditures of the School 
Board. The matter has been handled so far 
under a “gentleman’s agreement.” There 
would be nothing to prevent the School Board 
from giving similar increases to the teaching 
staff and presenting the bill to the City Coun- 
cil. This is a situation which should be 
changed. The City Council, as the body re- 
sponsible for the raising of all funds, should 
have control over all expenditures, including 
the expenditures of the School Board. 

But if one considers the situation in regard 
to Unemployment Relief, the question of in- 
creases at the present time becomes all the 
more impossible. The Financial Statements of 
the City reveal that the City’s share of direct 
Unemployment Relief since 1931 amounts to 
nearly nine and a half million dollars up to the 
end of 1937. This represents a debt of $300 
for every home and property owner in this 
City. This sum of nine and a half millions 
has been borrowed by the City of Winnipeg. 
It is not included in the ordinary budget. The 
City is now compelled to include in its current 
budget about $400,000 a year to pay the in- 
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terest on this loan. In other words, the City 
has added this sum to its capital debt, for 
which it has nothing tangible to show. To- 
day the City’s share of Unemployment Relief 
amounts to about a million and a half a year. 
There are now about 4,600 families on direct 
relief in the City.- A Royal Commission is now 
investigating the economic relations between 
the Federal Government and the Provincial 
Governments. This includes the investigation 
of the present financial condition of the munici- 
palities. 

There is a popular idea that the Dominion 
will assume as a national problem the burden 
of Unemployment Relief. If this comes to 
pass, the finances of the City will assume a 
very different complexion; but this cannot 
possibly take place before the expiration of at 
least two years. The Commission must sit 
and hear evidence throughout Canada. It 
must draw and adopt its report. That report 
must be placed between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial authorities. A conference must take 
place between the Federal and Provincial 
authorities and an agreement reached which 
would result in the amending of our Consti- 
tution. 

All this, in my opinion, will take at least 
two years. In the interim I think the City is 
in a very serious condition in regard to the 
Unemployment Relief problem. The present 
banking facilities of the City terminate on 
December 31, 1937. The City now owes the 
Bank of Montreal six million eight hundred 
thousand dollars, nearly four million of which 
is for relief. In addition it still owes the School 
Board five hundred and fifty-four thousand 
dollars on account of 1936 and has been short 
in supplying funds for the School Board’s 1937 
expenditures by one million four hundred and 
five thousand dollars. The School Board owes 
its Bank at the present time over two million 
dollars. By the end of the present year it is 
estimated that the City and School Board will 
have bank overdrafts totalling ten million 
dollars. After that, unless new arrangements 
are made, the City can borrow no more money 
for Unemployment’ Relief. The Provincial 
Government has now formally notifiel the 
City that the present arrangement in regard to 
Unemployment Relief will terminate on the 
3lst of December next and the Legislature has 
been called for the purpose of passing any 
legislation which the City may require. It is 
rumoured that a raid is to be made on the 
City Sinking Fund. I sincerely hope it is 
only a rumour, because in my opinion, if it is 
permitted, it is a misuse of the savings of the 
home and property owners of this city—of 
money set aside by them to care for future 
obligations. Notwithstanding these facts, the 
situation is being treated as a temporary mat- 
ter. 
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It is quite evident to me that Unemployment 
Relief is here to stay indefinitely. Further- 
more, I do not see how the City can escape 
paying a proportion of Unemployment Relief, 
even if it were taken over as a national 
problem. The City will sooner or later be 
compelled to include in its current budget a 
substantial sum as its share of Unemployment 
Relief. We are apt to think of the Dominion 
as an outside third party, to which we owe no 
responsibility. I think it is well to remember 
that the credit of the Dominion is nothing 
more than the combined credit of all the 
people living in Canada, which, of course, 
includes the citizens of Winnipeg. The credit 
of the Dominion, like the credit of any other 
corporation, has its definite limits. 


Relief is now administered by a special com- 
mittee of the City Council. Without casting 
any reflection on this committee I think that 
in principle this form of administration is not 
sound. Direct public relief should be ad- 
ministered by an independent commission—a 
commission free, as far as possible, from any 
political influence, but subject to the financial 
control of the City Council. There is also a 
substantial amount of aid administered under 
the Social Welfare Department. It seems to 
me ithat these two departments should be 
combined and all social welfare, including 
relief, should be administered under the one 
independent commission. Generally speaking, 
the principle should be adopted that those 
receiving relief should, as far as possible, be 
asked to pay back to the City the assistance 
received, in the form of work. I am sure we 
are all agreed that to do anything else is to 
destroy the moral fibre of those receiving 
assistance. At the present time everyone who 
has lived in the City for one year and a day 
is entitled to relief. This time should be 
extended to two years. There are 1,000 families 
now on relief who have come to this City since 
1930. This means that this City is being 
imposed upon in that it is carrying the burdens 
of relief that properly belong to outside muni- 
cipalities. 

To sum the matter up, I am strongly of the 
opinion that the City cannot continue to bor- 
row on account of capital account for Un- 
employment Relief. That it must immediately 
include, in its current budget, a substantial 


contribution towards the sum: annually ex- - 


pended. That we are only fooling ourselves 
when we carry it in a separate part of the 
budget; and that, this being the case, it is 
financially quite impossible for the City to 
give, at this time, general increases to its em- 
ployees, including the School Board employees. 

To carry direct relief on a permaneat basis, 
provision must be made for it in the City 
budget and this necessitates new revenue. The 
Province of Manitoba now takes for its own 


purposes all available sources of taxation. The 
provincial income tax is now as high, and in 
some cases higher than the rates imposed by 
the Dominion. Then there is the Gasoline Tax, 
the Motor Tax, the profits on the sale of 
liquor, the Amusement Tax and the Corpora- 
tion Tax. The greater part of the revenue 
derived from all these taxes collected by the 
Province is paid by citizens of Winnipeg. The 
result is that the Province must either give up 
a share of this revenue or afford to the City 
some new source of taxation for the City can- 
not raise any more money by increasing the 
taxes on real estate. 

I would like to take this opportunity of 
looking for a moment behind the facis as 
revealed in the City’s Financial Statements. 
The most striking fact is the lack of building 
in this City. The Unemployment Relief statis- 
tics show that over 50 per cent of those now on 
relief were formerly engaged in the building 
trades, or are included in the class known as 
“Common Labor.” In a City with an assess- 
ment on buildings of about two hundred mil- 
lions, depreciation and obsolescence would 
amount to about 5 per cent per annum. 
Obviously, then, in order to mainiéain our 
Assessment Roll at a normal level there ought 
to be a new building program of at least ten 
million dollars a year. Added to this there 
should be some allowance for a normal growth, 
at the very least 1 per cent per year, so that 
we ought to have an annual building program 
of about twelve million dollars. Yet the build- 
ing permits in this City during the last few 
years have not amounted to a fraction cf this 
sum. In the five pre-war years from 1910 to 
1914, these permits totalled 84 million dollars, 
or 17 million dollars per year. In the five 
war years from 1915 to 1919 they totalled 11 
million dollars, or a little over 2 millions per 
year. In the five post-war years, 1925 to 1929, 
they amounted to 43 million dollars, or 84 
millions per year, and in the last five years of 
the depression, from 1932 to 1936, they totalled 
only seven million dollars, or about 14 millions 
per year. Furthermore, we must remember 
that included in this last amount there were 
such public buildings as the Federal Building 
and the Post Office. The practical result is 
that the building industry has to all intents 
and purposes vanished in the City of Winnipeg. 


The building industry is what might be 
called the “heavy” industry of Winnipeg. The 
majority of the people living in Winnipeg are, 
at the present time, engaged in what econo- 
mists call “consumers’ industries”’—food, cloth- 
ing, allied businesses and services. Founded 
on these industries alone there can be no per- 
manent prosperity or growth. There is nothing 
which would stimulate the prosperity of the 
citizens of Winnipeg like a revival of the build- 
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ing trades. The lumber industry; the steel in- 
dustry; plumbing; hardware; all merchants 
engaged in furnishing building supplies; all 
are vitally interested. Every carpenter, plumber, 
plasterer, steel worker, railroad employee and 
labourer in general would be directly and 
favourably affected by a revival of this in- 
dustry. 

But it would go much further than this, 
because business in general of every kind and 
sort in the City would be revitalized. Every 
citizen, from the humblest worker to the high- 
est executive, is vitally interested in the 
revival of the building trades. There is nothing 
which would generally increase wages in the 
City more quickly than a revival of building 
to its former normal proportions. It would in- 
crease the velocity in the circulation of money 
and stir up the deadly general stagnation now 
existent in business throughout the City. 

This brings us to a consideration of the 
reason why there is now practically no build- 
ing in the City. I believe there are two 
reasons. Firstly (and I think this is the 
principal reason), the burden of taxation on 
real estate is such that it is no longer a profit- 
able investment. In owning real estate it is 
necessary to introduce the profit incentive. At 
the present time there is no advantage in 
owning your own home except that of per- 
manency. If it were not for the inconvenience 
of moving from house to house, it would be 
far easier to rent, and let the landlord worry 
about taxes and repairs. Secondly, the finan- 
cial policies adopted by our Provincial Govern- 
ment have not been conducive to the invest- 
ment of capital in this City and Province. 
Nearly twenty years after the Great War, we 
still have Moratoriums and we still have a 
Debt Adjustment Board. It is true that these 
Statutes are now of very limited application, 
but the outside investor views with caution 
the mere fact that we still have this class of 
legislation on the Statute Books. To repeal 
this legislation would be the most powerful 
thing we could do to restore the confidence of 
the outside investor interested in this Province. 

It seems to me that if we are ever to appeal 
to investors with outside capital, we must do 
away with all these restrictions upon the right 
of private contract. The tax policies of the 
Province in regard to capital are not favour- 
able. The Provincial Income Tax Act taxes 
the rent of non-residents. The Succession 
Duty Act charges exorbitant rates on the 
estates of non-residents. The result of these 
two policies is that outside capital does not 
invest in this City and Province in the way it 
would if we adopted a more friendly policy. 
These: policies, too, increase the rate of interest 
prevailing in this City and Province because 
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money is a commodity, and like any other 
commodity, when it is scarce it is expensive. 
When lenders are numerous, rates fall, and 
when lenders are few, rates go up. 


It is true that these policies are under the 
jurisdiction of the Provincial Government, 
but there is nothing to prevent the City 
Council bringing pressure to bear upon the 
Provincial Legislature by passing resolutions 
asking for the abolition of Moratoriums, the 
removal of the Debt Adjustment Board and 
the reduction of taxes, both in respect to in- 
come tax and succession duty, upon the 
property of non-residents. 


It has always been a mystery to me that, 
during the last five years of the depression, we 
have never seen business men engaged in the 
building trades, lumber merchants, plumbing 
firms and steel workers attending at the Legis- 
lature during its session and asking to have 
these impediments upon business removed. We 
have never seen carpenters, plasterers, plumbers, 
and all the other workers vitally affected 
by these matters, attending upon the Legisla- 
ture when it is in session, and asking to have 
these fundamentals put right. 

These are the prerequisites of permanent 
prosperity for this City. The City Council 
could at least go on record by resolving that all 
these things are prejudicial to the prosperity 
of the citizens of Winnipeg. 

For all of these reasons I am of the opinion 
that it is utterly impossible for the City at the 
present time to grant any restorations to the 
City staff. It was suggested that, because em- 
ployees of the Water Works and employees 
of the Hydro are in departments which are 
producing a profit to the City, they are entitled 
to an increase. This is a very dangerous 
fallacy. They are all in the employ of the 
City. It would be most unfair to grant in- 
creases to those in whose departments the City 
Ledger shows a credit, and at the same time 
deny a similar increase to those employees 
who are engaged in departments which, from 
their very nature, would never show a credit, 
or which at the present time are showing a 
debit. 

Since this application was launched we have 
witnessed a partial crop failure in the Proy- 
ince of Alberta and a complete crop failure in 
the Province of Saskatchewan. Over 15 per 
cent of the industrial and distributive business 
of the City of Winnipeg is derived from the 
Province of Alberta and over 30 per cent from 
the Province of Saskatchewan. Moreover, 
since this application has been launched the 
bottom has fallen out of the stock markets of 
the world. A very serious trade depression 
now confronts the United States and is spread- 
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ing into Canada. These conditions, in addi- 
tion to the tragedy of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, are bound to react upon business in 
Winnipeg. True it is that Manitoba has a 
good crop which will, to some extent, offset the 
losses to our business in this City arising from 
the conditions in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
But surveying the whole business situation 
now confronting Winnipeg I can foresee a 
difficult year for business, and with it a les- 
sened ability to pay taxes on the scale at 
present in force. 

I think it is unfortunate that this applica- 
tion was made under conditions which are so 
well known to everyone, on the very eve of the 
sitting of the Royal Commission to investigate 
all our economic difficulties. I am strongly 
of the opinion that this application should be 
deferred at least until we have obtained the 
benefit which will no doubt flow from the re- 
port of this Commission on these matters. But 
this, as I have said before, is going to take 
some time—probably two years. 

What are we going to do in the interval? 
Are we going to sit idly by and do nothing 
to help ourselves? In these days of five-year 
plans and programs generally, I venture to 
suggest a program for Winnipeg, a program 
which, in my opinion, would increase the 
prosperity of everyone living in it, from the 
humblest to the highest. 


1. Reduce the taxes on real estate about 
25 per cent, or about two million dollars. 

2. Raise this money by asking the Provin- 
cial Legislature to give us a new source of 
taxation. The question is, what is it to be? 
Let us approach the problem by elimination. 
' We now have two income taxes, Dominion 
and Provincial, whose scale of taxation rises 
to very high figures in the higher brackets. 
I do not think a third income tax is practic- 
able. Then we already have substantial taxes 
oh amusements; gasoline; motor cars and 
corporations. In fact the whole field of tax- 
ation is already occupied by the Province. 

There are only two taxes of which I can 
think that will give a wide base of taxation 
and produce a substantial sum of money. 
One is a Turnover Tax. The burden of such 
a tax could be adjusted by reasonable exemp- 
tions in respect of smaller businesses. The 
collection of this tax would be comparatively 
simple and would produce a large sum of 
money. 

The other possible tax is a 2 per cent Sales 
Tax. This tax has lately been placed on the 
Statute Books in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan. It has been adopted in 25 out of the 
48 States of the Union to the south of us. 
In these 25 States for the fiscal years of 
1935-1936, this tax raised nearly 350 million 


dollars, over 90 millions of which was used 
to meet the demands of Unemployment Relief. 
Over 100 million dollars was used for educa- 
tion and over 100 million dollars was used 
to meet the general demands of government. 
On looking over the Statutes of the various 
States I find that in some States the bare 
necessities of life, such as bread and milk 
and certain food stuffs, are exempt. In some 
States the tax is 2 per cent and in others it 
is 8 per cent. In practically all the States 
the merchant is not allowed to absorb the tax. 
He must add it to the sale price and pass 
it on as a tax. 


Whichever of these taxes is selected should 
be a Provincial tax. It should be for the 
benefit of all of the municipalities of this 
Province. The moneys collected in each muni- 
cipality under this tax should be used in a 
general reduction of all taxes on real estate 
in that municipality and there should be a 
statutory limit placed on the tax rate on real 
estate so that the money yielded from the 
new selected tax would, in fact, reduce taxation 
on real estate. This would enable the five 
suburban municipalities included in Greater 
Winnipeg now in default on their bonds and 
being managed by supervisors, to make settle- 
ments with their bondholders and enable them 
to place themselves in a sound financial 
condition. 


3. Increase the Hydro rates in the City of 
Winnipeg. Our rates are the lowest on the 
Continent and a small increase could be made 
which would raise a large sum of money with- 
out hurting the operations of our City Hydro. 
At the present time the policy of the City 
Hydro is “Service at Cost.” There is an 
accumulated deficit of eight hundred thousand 
dollars which the Executives of the Hydro 
state will disappear over a term of years. I 
cannot see why the City should not alleviate 
the burden on real estate by a slight increase 
in the very low rates now charged by the 
Hydro. A very low increase would yield a 
substantial sum of money. This increase 
could be brought about either by a tax on 
all light and power bills, which would include 
the light and power sold by the Winnipeg 
Electric Company, or the rates themselves 
for light and power could be increased slightly 
which would give the Winnipeg Electric Com- 
pany an additional revenue for the purposes 
set forth in the next succeeding paragraph. I 
am well aware that there is a section in the 
community which is very much opposed to 
any assistance being given to the Winnipeg 
Electric Company. This is a prejudice of 
over twenty-five years standing. I cannot 
see any object in continuing such an ancient 
grudge. 
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4. Improve the transportation service in the 
City of Winnipeg by giving it an up-to-date 
bus service and improving the electrical ser- 
vice. Every up-to-date, modern city needs 
fast and adequate transportation. This can 
be brought about only by either taking over 
the Winnipeg Electric Railway (which I think 
would be a great mistake) or by giving the 
Winnipeg Electric Railway a new charter. 
Before the City raised the Winnipeg Hydro 
rates, a new charter could be negotiated with 
the Winnipeg Electric Railway, ensuring a 
modern and up-to-date transportation service, 
and upon which the Winnipeg Electric Rail- 
way would be able to obtain the necessary 
capital to provide such a service. 


5. Adopt an aggressive policy in regard to 
all real estate acquired by the City. This 
real estate should be classified and sold at 
attractive figures, upon the one condition that 
the purchaser would immediately erect per- 
manent improvements, in the form of suitable 
buildings, on the property purchased. The 
result of such a policy would be to stimulate 
building, and the City would find itself in 
the favourable position of having a rising 
Assessment Roll and a widening base of 
taxation. 

In conclusion, I realize that the suggestion 
of such a program may be considered rather 
far afield from the subject-matter of this refer- 
ence. I have ventured to suggest it because, 
in merely finding that the City is unable at 
the present time, for financial reasons, to make 
any restoration in the wages of employees, I 
have arrived at nothing but a negative result. 


In times like these we read and hear far 
too much destructive criticism. We seem to 
have adopted a philosophy of despair; and so 
I have ventured to suggest a solution for our 
difficulties, a solution which we have in our 
own hands. 


The program is only a skeleton one, and 
no doubt could be enlarged upon and vastly 
improved. I am confident that if the funda- 
mental impediments to the return of our 
prosperity, to which I have referred, are 
removed, it will be possible not only to restore 
the wages of all the City employees, including 
the teaching staff, but the stimulation to 
business throughout the whole City, which 
will result from such a policy, will have the 
effect of raising the general level of all wages 
in private business throughout the City. Until 
this happens, this City, with all the advantages 
and opportunities which lie at its door, will, 
in my opinion, never make the progress it 
should make. 

There will be objections no doubt to such a 
program, on the ground that it might increase 
the taxes of the masses. One of the curses 
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of the present age is the popular idea that our 
Government can furnish services at the ex- 
pense of the rich. Nearly all the “catch 
penny ” schemes which are placed before the 
public for the raising of money involve the 
exemption, or rather the apparent exemption, 
of the large mass of our wage earners from 
taxation. It is quite easy to prove that there 
are not enough rich people in this City to carry 
the great burden of taxation imposed upon us 
by the present standard of social services. If 
you will look at the last Financial Statement 
of the Provincial Government you will see that 
the Provincial Income Tax, whose scales are in 
some cases higher than that of the Dominion 
Income Tax, produced a little over $700,000, 
whereas the 2 per cent Wage Tax, towards 
which everyone has to contribute, produced a 
million and a half. This means that if there 
was a large amount of taxable income in the 
higher scales the Provincial Income Tax would 
have produced more than the 2 per cent Wage 
Tax. It is thus obvious that everyone must 
contribute towards the cost of government 
according to his ability to pay—the small wage 
earner a modest sum and the highly paid 
executive in proportion to his high earning 
power. If we are to carry these social services 
successfully, we must apply the principles of 
hard-headed business experience to the conduct 
of our governmental services. 


It is hard to bring home to everyone that 
taxes are paid indirectly by everyone. The 
rent which you pay for your house is affected 
and raised, not only by municipal] taxes, but 
by Dominion and Provincial taxes as well. 
Also, the price of meat is unfavourably in- 
fluenced, from the buyer’s point of view, by 
the gasoline tax; the business tax; the real 
estate tax; the income tax; the corporation tax 
and all the other taxes that the butcher must 
pay either directly or indirectly. They are all 
added to his overhead, and passed on to the 
buyer—the ultimate consumer and the ultimate 
goat—wrapped up in that leaky parcel under 
your arm. It is astonishing to find how hard it 
is to impress upon men and women whose 
names are never written on an Income Tax 
Return, that they pay these taxes indirectly. 
Men and women, even in reduced circum- 
stances, cannot avoid taxes. They enter into 
everything they buy—food, clothing, rent, 
medicine and all the other items they cannot 
avoid. The storekeeper, the landlord, the 
manufacturer, the farmer and the worker all 
pay taxes. So it comes about that everybody 
has helped to pay the taxes of everybody else 
in the cost of living. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Signed) Travers SwWEATMAN. 
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Unanimous Report Re Police Force 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re City of Winnipeg and tts Police Force 
Wage Dispute. 

The Honourable Norman McLeod Rogers, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Dear Sirn,— 

The undersigned, constituting the Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration set up by you on 
June 30, 1937, to deal with wage and other 
disputes between the City of Winnipeg and 
certain of its employees, have had our original 
field of investigation enlarged by your tele- 
gram of October 15, 1937, permitting the Police 
of the City of Winnipeg to present their case 
for an increase in rates of pay. We deem it 
advisable, for reasons. that will appear, to make 
a separate report on this branch of our work. 

Before proceeding further we feel impelled 
to state that, so far as has been disclosed, this 
is the first case in the history of Canada in 
which a police force has come before a Board 
of Conciliation and Arbitration to press for 
increase of pay. This fact was noted by the 
police themselves, and the necessity for their 
coming was greatly deplored. In that regret 
the Board concurs. We are, however, pleased 
to record that the whole presentation of their 
case, and the discussion which it evoked, were 
conducted in a manner entirely cordial and 
harmonious. 

The first meeting dealing with the claims of 
the police was held on October 20, and subse- 
quent meetings were held on November 1, 2 
and 26. At these meetings the police were 
represented and submitted their case. The 
City of Winnipeg made reply opposing any 
increase. The Board of Police Commissioners, 
although invited, did not attend or send repre- 
sentatives. The Board in a letter to us dated 
October 23, 1937 (exhibit 25), stated: “ there 
is no dispute between the Board of Police 
Commissioners and its employees,” and, “ the 
Board’s position is set out in the resolution of 
May 6, 1937, which appears on page 13 of the 
memorial presented to the Board by the repre- 
sentatives of the police force.” That memorial 
is exhibit 24, and the resolution referred to is 
prefaced by a long preamble which includes 
the following recitals :— 

“WHEREAS serious dissatisfaction is preva- 
lent in the ranks of the Police Force of Win- 
nipeg owing to their low rate of pay; 

“ AND wHeErgas the Police Force is a semi- 
military body organized and maintained for 
the enforcement of law and order, and the 
protection of the property and the lives of 
the citizens; 

“AND wHbmREAS the members of the Force 
are compelled to work on all holidays and 
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half holidays and thus work over a month 

longer than do civic employees; 

“AND WHEREAS the foregoing considerations 
render the whole police body a distinctive 
service, dissimilar to all other civic services 
and not subject to comparison and not to be 
confounded with any other civic department 
in administration, scope of service or re- 
muneration ; 

“AnD WHEREAS the pay of a First Class 
Constable in Winnipeg is lower than the 
average of similar pay in ten or more of 
the principal cities of Canada; 

“ AND WHEREAS the Board of Police Com- 
missioners is denied the requisite moneys 
for the proper remuneration of the mem- 
bers of the police force by reason of the 
inability of the City Council to make ade- 
quate provision therefor and the attitude — 
of the said Council that any proper provis- 
sion for this essential purpose would entail 
a general increase in the pay of all branches 
of the civic service”;  . 

The resolution itself following that pre- 
amble is not in point in this report—it calls 
for money for additional police protection and 
urges immediate attention of the City to the 
Police situation. 

The helplessness of the present Board of 
Police Commissioners to deal with the police 
force rates of pay prompts us to make sug- 
gestions in respect of re-organizing the police 
control of the City of Winnipeg. In doing so 
we put into more definite form proposals con- 
tained by implication in the preamble in part 
above quoted from the Board of Police Com- 
missioners 

Having regard to their functions the Police 
should be governed by an _ independent 
Commission, removed from all direct control 
of other bodies, and should be assured of 
wages and working conditions that would re- 
tain their undivided loyalty and_ support. 
They should be independent of party or local 
control because they are the arm of authority, 
and the efective machinery for the mainten- 
ance of law and order in the daily routine of 
life. 

The set-up in the City of Winnipeg is, we 
venture to suggest, unsatisfactory. The Board 
of Police Commissioners as now constituted 
has five members—the Senior County Court 
Judge of Winnipeg, the Police Magistrate of 
Winnipeg, and three members of the City 
Council appointed by the Council. The 
Board is therefore controlled by the City 
Council, and its actions are liable to be drawn 
into the vortex of civic politics. It is in evi- 
dence before us that the representatives of the 
City Council on the Board supported resolu- 
tions of the Board which they later as alder- 
men opposed. This dual capacity on the part 
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of these Commissioners is fatal to effective- 
ness. The Police Magistrate also acts in a 
dual capacity. As a member of the Board 
he is under duty to deal with the police staff, 
make appointments, advancements, retire- 
ments, and settle policies of prosecutions, while, 
as Police Magistrate, he has to exercise judicial 
functions on these very prosecutions. The 
Senior County Court Judge hears appeals 
from the Police Magistrate involving those 
same prosecutions, and is to some extent 
under the same disqualification as to judicial 
independence as is the Police Magistrate him- 
self, 

We believe that the Board of Police Com- 
missioners should be re-organized and suggest 
that when re-organized it consist of seven 
members—three appointed by the Attorney 
General of the Province and three (not to be 
members of the City Council) by the City of 
Winnipeg, and the mayor of the city, who 
should be Chairman. The appointed members 
should hold office for three years, one of each 
group of appointees to retire each year in 
succession. This system of rotation would 
insure continuity, and the whole set-up would 
guarantee wholesome independence. Finan- 
cial control within reasonable limits might 
be safeguarded to the city 

The work which the Police Department of 
the City of Winnipeg performs consists to a 
very large extent of matters that are quite 
extraneous to the immediate interests of the 
City of Winnipeg, and are attributable chiefly 
to the Province of Manitoba. The Province 
ought therefore to contribute substantially 
towards the maintenance of the cily police 
force. 


In submitting the foregoing recommendations 
and suggestions we realize that we are not 
confining ourselves strictly to the letter of 
our Commission, but we feel that the recom- 
mendations necessarily arise from the very 
nature of this wage dispute between the police 
and governing authorities. We believe that 
even the remotest possibility of any violent 
dispute or strike involving the severance of 
the police loyalty from that of constituted 
authority should be forestalled. 

Dealing now with the specific claim, we 
have had information laid before us showing 
the enormous increase in police work in the 
eighteen years from 1918 to 1936. The criminal 
offences for those two years may be summarized 
thus: 
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Offences of breaking into and stealing from 
houses, shops, offices, garages, schools, ware- 
houses and outhouses increased from 139 in 
1918 to 1,684 in 1936. 


Offences of fraud, theft, robbery and wilful 
damage increased from 525 in 1918 to 6,004 in 
1936. 

Commenting on these figures the Police, in 
their memorial Ex. 24 page 8 say in part: 

“In the above (figures) only the more 
serious offences are given, and it must be 
noted that in the figures for 1918 those 
offences committed by juveniles are included. 

The figures for 1936 do not include offences 

committed by juveniles. The total number 

of criminal offences for 1918, including both 
juvenile and adult, was 1,195, while those 
for adult in 1936 totalled 8,040 and for 
juveniles 1,850. It can readily be seen by 
these figures that the offences committed by 
juveniles in 1936 more than exceeded those 
for all ages in 1918. 


“Tn 1918, the total number of cases brought 
before the Winnipeg City Police Court by 
the City Police Department was 7,174. In 
1936 the total number of cases was 20,190. 
In tthe first eight months of this year the 
cases are well over 18,000, and this indicates 
that the total for 1937 will be approximately 
27,000.” 


This shows that the work of the staff in 
1986 had increased more than tenfold over 
that of 1918, whereas the number of the Police 
had increased not at all, and their wages but 
very little. It is safe to say that no other 
department of the city service can show any- 
thing approaching this record of increase of 
service and duties. And when we bear in mind 
the greatly increased hazard involved in their 
work by reason of the increased use of auto- 
mobiles, good roads, offensive weapons, all 
intensified by years of depression and unem- 
ployment, the picture shows a situation which 
demands immediate attention. 

The City of Winnipeg some little time ago 
passed a resolution by which it linked the 
scale of wages of the police to that of the 
firemen of the city, putting them on the same 
level. That resolution—it was only a resolu- 
tion—ought to be revoked. There is no com- 
parison between firemen and policemen in the 
nature of the service they render the State, 
and the police force should not be linked up 
with the firemen, or any other class of em- 
ployees, but should stand towards their em- 
ployer independent of all such ties. 
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Having regard to the nature of their work 
and their increased duties and dangers, we 
think the police of this city are underpaid. 
They have been affected by the same changes 
in rates of pay as all other classes of city 
employees, namely :— 

In 1931 a reduction to 90 per cent; 
In 1932 a reduction to 81 per cent; 


In 1934 a restoration to 84 per cent. 
We recommend that their present rate of 


wages be increased by ten per cent thereof— 
to take effect January 1, 1938. 


Bearing in mind the financial difficulties of 
the City of Winnipeg, we content ourselves 
with making the above recommendation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 


Chairman 
(Sgd.) Travers SwWHATMAN, 

Member, 
(Sgd.) Marcus Hyman, 

Member. 


Dated at the City of Winnipeg this 4th day 
of December, 1937. 


Report of Commission Regarding an Industrial Dispute Involving the 
Quebec Central Railway Company and Its Train Service Employees 


His Honour Judge Albert Constantineau 
submitted to the Minister of Labour on 
December 1 his report as Commissioner to 
inquire into an industrial dispute involving 
the management of the Quebec Central Rail- 
way Company and its train service employees 
being members of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen. Judge Constantineau’s appointment 
was made under the provisions of Part I of 
the Inquiries Act, Chapter 99, R.S.C., 1927, on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
in accordance with Section 65 of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, Chapter 112, 
RS.C., 1937 (Lasour Gazette, September, 
1937, page 953). The circumstances in con- 
nection with this dispute are set forth in the 
report, the text of which follows. 


Text of Report of Commission 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, RS.C. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and Part I of the Inquiries Act, RS.C. 
1927, Chap. 99, and in the matter of an 
industrial dispute involving the Quebec 
Central Railway and its train. service 
employees, being members of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 


To the Hon. Norman McLeod Rogers, 
a Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada, and Minister of Labour. 


The report of the Commissioner appointed 
for the investigation of the said dispute under 
the Inquiries Act by His Excellency the 
Governor in Council on the 8th day of 
September, 1937, respectfully sets forth as 
follows :— 

The dispute referred to the undersigned for 
investigation originated, and is connected, 
with a proposed renewal of an agreement 
between the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and the Quebec Central Railway. For 


over thirty years the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen included among its members, 
not only trainmen, but also conductors, and 
a joint agreement with the railway regulated 
the terms of employment and the rates of 
pay of both classes of employees. In the 
latter part of 1935 the Brotherhood applied 
to the railway for a renewal and revision of 
a previous agreement. The company would 
have willingly negotiated with the Brother- 
hood as it had done in previous years but 
before the subject of the new agreement 
could be taken up and discussed it was 
served with a request dated April 16, 1936, 
which reads as follows: 

“This is to certify that the names appear- 
ing below are employed and _ holding 
seniority as conductors on the Quebec 
Central Railway, and we hereby request to 
withdraw from the present contract now 
held by the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, which contract includes the conductors 
on that railway, and that the right to 
representation contained in that contract for 
the Conductors mentioned be transferred to 
and vested in the regularly constituted 
committee of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors.” 

The petition or request was signed by 
nineteen employees of the Quebec Central 
Railway, who professed to be conductors, but 
at the hearing before the undersigned there 
was much controversy as to the manner the 
signatures were obtained and the standing of 
some of the signatories, but in view of the 
conclusion reached in this report, this feature 
of the case has very little relevant bearing. 

The matters in dispute which are the 
subject of this investigation were, for a con- 
siderable time, as appeared by the Order in 
Council appointing the undersigned a com- 
missioner, before the Labour Department, 
whose officers endeavoured for many months 
to settle the same, but without success. 
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On the 8th of September, 1937, the Hon- 
ourable Minister of Labour, realizing that 
the dispute between the conductors and the 
trainmen “had become definitely acute to the 
detriment of the public interest and the good 
operation of the service, and arising out of 
which serious friction had developed between 
the parties concerned,” and, being of opinion 
that the matters involved were of such a 
nature as could not best be dealt with by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
recommended to His Excellency the Governor 
in Council the appointment of the under- 
signed as Commissioner under the provisions 
of the Inquiries Act to inquire into the said 
dispute. 

In compliance with the instructions con- 
tained in the Order in Council appointing 
him, namely, that the undersigned should 
“take any steps which in his judgment may 
effect a settlement of the existing dispute” 
he, the undersigned, proceeded to Sherbrooke 
on the 20th of October, 1937, to interview 
the interested parties. His first conversation 
was with Mr. G. D. Wadsworth, General 
Manager of the Quebec Central Railway, 
who thoroughly explained to him the situa- 
tion and informed him that the company was 
not directly interested in the controversy 
between the conductors and the trainmen, and 
was willing to contract with whatever organi- 
zation or organizations the rival parties agreed 
upon. The next person seen was Mr. Lucien 
Legendre, Chairman of the newly constituted 
committee of Conductors, who are striving to 
secede from the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and secure from the company a 
separate agreement of their own. His attitude 
was that the conductors had not been fairly 
treated in the past by the Brotherhood and 
that they were clearly entitled to deal 
separately with the company, if they chose 
to do so. The last person interviewed was 
Mr. J. C. Morin, General Chairman of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, who em- 
phatically denied that the conductors had any 
ground for complaint and that the railway com- 
pany had no right to refuse to negotiate with 
his organization as it had done since the incep- 
tion of its operations. 

From the tone of the above conversations 
the undersigned could come to no _ other 
conclusion but that an amicable settlement 
or compromise was impossible. On the way 
home the undersigned called at Montreal on 
Mr. George Hodge, Manager of the Depart- 
ment of Personnel of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, the Quebec Central Rail- 
way being a subsidiary of that company. 
Mr. Hodge took the same position as Mr. 


Wadsworth had taken, namely, that this com- 
pany was not directly interested in the 
dispute but was nevertheless anxious that 
there should be no friction among the 
employees of the Quebec Central Railway 
Company. 

In view of the circumstances above 
described there was nothing left for the 
undersigned to do but to hear the parties 
interested at a meeting at some appointed 
time and place. The hearing was commenced 
at Montreal on the 8rd day of November, 
1937, in one of the conference rooms of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, which was pro- 
vided through the courtesy of Mr. Hodge. 
Mr. Wadsworth was present at the request 
of the undersigned on behalf of the Quebec 
Central Railway Company. Mr. Todd, Vice- 
President of the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors, Mr. Legendre and Mr. Duval repre- 
sented the Railway Conductors; and Mr. 
W. J. Babe, Vice-President of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and Mr. J. C. Morin 
attended on behalf of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. Todd presented most of the arguments 
in favour of the conductors and relied chiefly 
on the principle that every class of labour or 
craft should be allowed to contract for its 
own members. He stated that on nearly all 
the railway lines of America this principle 
had been acknowledged and acted upon and 
in support of his contention he produced 
documents showing what decisions had been 
given by Courts and Labour Boards in 
Canada and in the United States which had 
dealt with subjects of a similar character. 
Mr. Legendre and Mr. Dorval charged that 
the conductors on the Quebec Central Rail- 
way had not always been treated fairly by 
the Brotherhood of Trainmen and that they 
were at their mercy inasmuch as they con- 
stituted only a minority of the members of 
the Brotherhood. Reference was specifically 
made to the mileage of conductors, which 
on the Quebec Central Railway had been 
reduced substantially below that which pre- 
vailed on other railway lines, the effect being 
not only to diminish the wages of conductors 
but also their pension whenever they retired 
from service. At this juncture Mr. Morin 
interjected that if only a question of mileage 
was at issue the Brotherhood would be willing 
to restore it to what it was prior to the 
reduction. This suggestion, however, was 
rejected, and it was again asserted that the 
conductors should be free to contract with the 
railway company as they pleased, since there 
were many other questions which affected 
them personally besides mileage. 
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After Mr. Babe had made some _pre- 
liminary remarks Mr. Morin replied to the 
arguments propounded by the Railway Con- 
ductors by a lengthy plea on behalf of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. One of 
his contentions was that conditions which 
might be suitable to an extensive railway 
system should not prevail on a small railway 
line like the Quebec Central Railway, where 
the total number of conductors and trainmen 
was very limited. He denied that the con- 
ductors had ever received unjust treatment 
at the hands of the Brotherhood and he 
defended the action of the latter in reducing 
their mileage, alleging that it was unfair that 
certain employees on the seniority list. should 
receive high salaries while others lower down 
on the list should be out of employment or 
receiving a very meagre remuneration. He 
was strongly of the opinion that all questions 
affecting the interest of the employees on the 
railway, whether conductors or  trainmen, 
should be determined and adjusted by a vote 
of the members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen as presently constituted, being 
convinced that such a procedure was more 
‘likely to promote and maintain harmony 
and friendly relations among all the employees 
than any other scheme or arrangement. He 
was amazed at the thought that an agree- 
ment which had lasted for such a long period 
and had worked so satisfactorily (according 
to him) should be changed or altered because 
of the discontent of a few conductors. He 
accused the Order of Railway Conductors of 
being at the root of the agitation, which 
resulted in the signing of the petition that 
was forwarded to the Quebec Central Rail- 
way. He declared that they had even can- 
vassed trainmen to induce them to join their 
Order. 


His main argument, however, and the one 
he seemingly regarded as a _ fundamental 
ground to support his case, was that the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen had a 
vested right to continue to negotiate agree- 
ments both for the conductors and the train- 
men because of the length of time the 
Brotherhood had done so and that the rail- 
way had no right to take any notice of the 
protest that had been made by some of the 
conductors. 


The above is a concise summary, though 
by no means exhaustive, of the facts and 
arguments that were presented at the hear- 
ing. Shorn of all minor details and con- 
siderations of a controversial character the 
bare question to be ruled upon by the under- 
signed is whether, in view of their objection 
and remonstrance, the conductors should, 


under the circumstances disclosed, be com- 
pelled to remain with the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and be denied the 
privilege of negotiating a separate schedule 
independently of any other organization. In 
the main Mr. Morin did not altogether 
challenge the right of the conductors to con- 
tract separately, but he strenuously con- 
tended they were not unanimous on the 
subject and that before any departure from 
the existing agreement be made a _ proper 
vote should be taken. The discussion upon 
this point disclosed that the parties were not 
at one regarding the manner of conducting 
the voting. Apart from ascertaining by a 
vote the feeling of the members of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen as presently 
constituted, which the conductors could not 
accept, there was divergence of opinion as to 
the standing of those who should be entitled 
to vote. Mr. Morin urged that not only the 
regular conductors, but also the trainmen who 
had acted as conductors part of their time, 
should be consulted. On the other hand, Mr. 
Todd forcibly contended that the part-time 
conductors should not vote unless they had 
been employed as conductors a_ substantial 
portion of their time, say at least fifty per 
cent. He substantiated his argument by 
quoting precedents in similar cases. 

At the close of the hearing the undersigned 
enquired from those present whether it would 
not be possible to compromise the differences 
between the conductors and the trainmen. 
Thereupon Mr. Wadsworth suggested that the 
joint agreement might be continued with two 
separate committees, one representing the con- 
ductors and the other the trainmen, but Mr. 
Morin at once flatly rejected the proposal. 


On the whole, after weighing carefully the 
facts and arguments that were submitted by 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and the 
admission expressly or impliedly made on 
behalf of the latter that the conductors might 
be entitled to a separate schedule, were a 
vote properly taken, and upon perusing the 
opinions and rulings of Courts and Labour 
Boards in similar cases, the undersigned has 
come to the conclusion that the conductors 
on the Quebec Central Railway have the right 
to negotiate for a separate schedule regulating 
the rates of pay and other terms of their em- 
ployment with the company, separate and 
apart from the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, provided that the majority of them 
desire such separate schedule. 

It seems to the undersigned that no other 
conclusion could be arrived at in a case of this 
kind, in the absence of special circumstances 
of an extraordinary character. There were no 
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such circumstances established in evidence in 
the instant case because even if all the allega- 
tions made by the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen were well founded this would not 
be fatal to their cause, provided always they 
confined their activities to the enforcement of 
their legitimate rights. The gist, or real sub- 
stance of the line of argument of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, might be said to 
have been summed up and crystallized in one 
terse sentence by Mr. Babe, who said “ We 
have the contract, and what we have we hold.” 


To compel the conductors on the Quebec 
Central Railway, against their protest, to sub- 
mit to the decision of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen regarding questions affecting 
their personal interests would in many in- 
stances be sanctioning a violation of a most 
elementary principle of law and justice, namely, 
that no man should be a judge in his own 
cause. They being in the minority, whenever 
their interests should clash with those of the 
trainmen (the mileage, for instance) the latter 


Statistics of Electric Railways in Canada 


According to a preliminary report for 1936 
on electric railways of Canada 614,890,897 
passengers were carried during 1936 which was 
an increase of 14,162,584 passengers, or 2:4 
per cent, over the 1935 traffic and was the 
third increase since the low point reached in 
1933. Revenues increased from $40,442,320 in 
1935 to $41,891,927 and net income available 
for dividends and reserves increased from 
$6,932,715 to $7,480,451. 


There were thirty-seven electric railways in 
Canada carrying passengers and nine of them 
in the larger cities carried 88 per cent of the 
traffic. The Montreal system carried 32:3 
per cent of the total and the Toronto system 
carried 25:1 per cent. All of these large 
systems showed increases in passengers carried 
over 1985 traffic, ranging from 1-1 per cent 
for the Calgary railway to 6-6 per cent for 
the Hamilton railway. 


The mileage of track, exclusive of sidings, 
turnouts, shops, etc., was reduced from 1,826 
miles in 1935 to 1,800 miles and the number 
of passenger cars was reduced from 3,707 to 
3,605. During the year 7 trackless trolley 
cars were put into operation in Montreal and 
the number of motor buses was increased 
from 552 to 605. The number of employees 
was reduced from 14,381 to 14,280, but the 
payroll was increased from $18,649,517 to 
$18,958,832. 


For the third year in the past thirty-six 
no passengers were killed (the other years 
with clean records were 1933 and 1927) and 
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would adjudicate in matters in which they 
were vitally interested. 

In ascertaining the will of the conductors, 
the undersigned is of opinion that only those 
who are-entitled to regular employment as 
conductors, and those others who have worked 
as conductors at least fifty per cent of their 
time during the twelve months next preceding 
the taking of the vote, should be entitled to 
vote. 

The recommendation of the undersigned, 
therefore, is that whenever the conductors on 
the Quebec Central Railway satisfy the com- 
pany that a majority cf their number desire 
to have a separate schedule, separate and 
apart from the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, or any other organization, they should 
be allowed to negotiate for the same when- 
ever the railway finds it proper and expedient 
to grant their request. 

Dated at Ottawa, this 30th day of Novem- 
ber, 1937. 

Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) A. CoNSTANTINEAU. 


only 1,503 passengers were injured, as com- 
pared with 1,517 in 1935 and 2,808 in 1929. 
There were 2 employees and 41 other persons 
killed and 280 employees and 651 other per- 
sons injured during the year. 





There were 6,351 accidental deaths in 
Canada during 1936, of which 2,760 occurred 
in the home, 2,590 in public places and 980 
in industry, according to figures released by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
number of males meeting an _ accidental 
death was 4,406 and females 1,945. The 
largest number of deaths occurred in the 
age-group 70 years and over, the number 
being 1,674. The age-group 30-49 years was 
second with 1,253 deaths; 50-69 years was 
third with 1,250 and 15-29 years, 1,054 deaths. 
The deaths between ages of 5 and 14 num- 
bered 519, between 1 and 4 years, 443, and 
under one year, 158. 





“Food Chains in Canada, 1936,” is the title 
of a report issued recently by the Internal 
Trade Branch of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. The report shows that during 1936, 
employment was furnished to 13,328 persons 
in food store chains. Of this number, 11,507 
were male and 1,821 were females, to whom 
$8,441,900 was paid in salaries and wages. It 
is pointed out that these figures relate to all 
store employees, part-time and full-time, but 
warehouse and other overhead staff are not 
included. The payroll for 1986 was 4:3 per 
cent greater than the $8,094,500 paid out in 
1935. Sales during the same interval in- 
creased by 5:6 per cent. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1937 


The following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss for 
November, 1937, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago:— 








Number Number of | Time lossin 


Date * employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
*November, 1937..... 26 6,344 41,832 
*October, 1937....... 30 7,521 55, 692 
November, 1936..... 17 1,768 13,344 





*Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In thestatisti- 
cal table, therefore, strikes and lockouts arerecorded together. 
A strike or lockout, included as such in the records of the 
Department, is a cessation of work involving six or more 
employees and lasting at least one working day. Disputes of 
less than one day’s duration and disputes involving less than 
six employees, are not included in the published record unless 
ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such di cpates is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are givenintheannualreview. Each month, however, 
any such disputes reported are mentioned in this article ag 
“‘minor disputes’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information preclude the probability of omissions of 
disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute involving 
@ small number of employees, or for a short period of time, is 
frequently not received until some time afterits commence- 
ment. 


The number of strikes and lockouts in No- 
vember was lower than in October with an 
appreciable reduction in numbers of workers 
involved and in time Joss. The strike of coal 
miners at Minto, N.B., caused a large per- 
centage of the time loss in both months. Con- 
siderable time loss in November was also 
caused by a strike of abattoir and meat pack- 
ing employees in Montreal, by strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and Alberta, and a 
strike of rubber factory workers at Kitchener, 
Ont., carried over from October. In November, 
1936, strikes of coal miners at Cadomin, Alta., 
and fur workers at Winnipeg caused over half 
of the time loss. 

Six disputes involving 1,665 workers were 
carried over from October. Twenty disputes 
commenced during November. Of these 
twenty-six disputes, twenty were terminated 
during the month, three resulting in favour of 
the employers concerned, seven in favour of 
the workers involved, while compromise settle- 
ments were reached in nine cases and the re- 
sult of one dispute was reported as indefinite. 
At the end of November, therefore, there were 
six disputes recorded as strikes or lockouts, 
namely: coal miners, Minto, N.B.; children’s 
dress factory workers, Toronto, Ont.; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont.; shoe factory work- 
ers, Brampton, Ont.; dress factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; textile factory workers, Coati- 
cook, P.Q. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not declared 
terminated. Information is available as to five 
such disputes: motion picture projectionists, 
Toronto, Ont., July 11, 1932, two employers; 
coastwise longshoremen, Vancouver, B.C., No- 
vember 23, 1936, several employers; meat 
packing employees, Vancouver, B.C., Decem- 
ber 29, 1936, one employer; beverage dis- 
pensers, Toronto, Ont., March 4, 1937, one em- 
ployer; custom tailors, Toronto, Ont., May 20, 
1937, one employer. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence or allowances for which work is 
performed or may be required are not in- 
cluded in the record, no relation of employer 
and employee being involved. 


A minor dispute involved five seamen on a 
steamship at Port Colborne, Ont., on October 
21. The men left the ship, when a watchman 
was dismissed for incompetence, and interfered 
with the operation of the ship, assaulting the 
captain. For this charges were laid. The men 
were replaced and the ship proceeded after six 
hours. 

A minor dispute involved certain building 
trades on October 27 and November 1 at Van- 
couver, B.C., re the employment of members 
of international unions and the Amalgamated 
Building Workers of Canada on one job. It 
appears that the employer was engaging mem- 
bers of the international unions only and when 
picketed by the national union offered to divide 
the employment. The international union 
workers then left and were replaced by others. 


A strike of five heating engineers in four 
theatres in Vancouver, B.C., from October 25 
to October 31, was reported too late for in- 
clusion in the November issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. The workers demanded an agree- 
ment with the International Union of Oper- 
ating Engineers and increases in wages, being 
partial restoration of rates reduced since 1931. 
An increase of $1.50 per week for the regular 
men was secured and a union agreement. 


A minor dispute involved a number of em- 
ployees in a fruit cannery at Grimsby, Ont., 
on November 2, when some of the piece-work- 
ers refused to work, claiming that their earn- 
ings were insufficient. It was found that the 
fruit was not ripe enough for efficient handling 
and work was suspended for two days. A brief 
stoppage arising out of a misunderstanding as 
to piece rates had occurred on September 28. 
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A dispute involving employees in one restau- 
rant in Toronto on November 17 has been re- 
ported. It appears that the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees’ International Alliance de- 
manded a union agreement and picketed the 
establishment, calling out the employees. The 
number responding was reported by the union 
as four and by the proprietor as two, and these 
were replaced. 

The strike from November 25 to November 
30 of drivers on several bus lines in the United 
States is reported in the press to have involved 
one line in Canada operating out of Windsor, 
Ont., where four drivers ceased work. Par- 
ticulars as to the extent of the dispute in Can- 
ada have not yet been secured. The dispute 
in the United States is outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to November 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—The proposal 
of the provincial government in October that 
the miners resume work while the provincial 
Fair Wage Board would investigate and set 
a wage scale for the industry was discussed 
with the Prime Minister and members of the 
provincial government by officials of the 
United Mine Workers of America on Novem- 
ber 23 and 24. The union representatives 
desired that the question of union recognition 
should also be dealt with by the Board, but 
this was considered not to be within the juris- 
diction of the Board under the Fair Wage 
Act. The Premier stated that the Board had 
full power to deal with the conditions in the 
mining area. On November 25 the strikers voted 
on the proposal and rejected it by 762 to 15. 
Toward the end of the month the union repre- 
sentatives stated that application would be 
made to the Federal Minister of Labour for a 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. It was reported 
that about 250 men were working in the mines 
in the Minto area, these including one mine 
with eighty employees, where a settlement had 
been made with the union. The stripping or 
open mines near the Minto area and small 
mines doing a local business were not involved 
in the strike. 


RusseR Workers, KItcHENER, Ont.—As 
stated in the Lasour GazeTre for November 
work was resumed on November 4 as a result 
of conciliation by the Ontario Minister of 
Labour, it having been arranged that the 
Ontario Industry and Labour Board would 
establish a wage scale for the industry, strikers 
to be taken back in order of seniority. Court 
proceedings against pickets who interfered with 


the movement of a railway car and with police 
on October 14 were adjourned from Novem- 
ber 2 and on November 24 the Crown Attorney 
proposed that the charges be withdrawn. The 
magistrate took this under consideration. 


Bakery Workers, Toronto, Ont.—This dis- 
pute was terminated on November 13 as a 
result of conciliation by an officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour, the discharged 
union workers being reinstated. Union recog- 
nition was not conceded. Wages and working 
conditions under the expired agreement were 
not changed. 


Disputes Commencing During November 


Loccers, Fort Frances, Ont.—Employees in 
one camp ceased work on November 2 when 
the camp steward, head of the grievance 
committee, was dismissed. The employer 
claimed that the man’s work was unsatisfactory. 
Employees in another camp of the same opera- 
tor also ceased work but resumed in a short 
time. The strikers were discharged but re- 
mained in the camp for a time. On Novem- 
ber 6, union officials negotiated a settlement. 
The strikers were to be reinstated but the 
discharged man was to be replaced. The em- 
ployer, however, closed the camp on Novem- 
ber 10 before work was resumed, as the timber 
there was not required, and stated the men 
would be given work in other camps as 
required. 


Loacrrs, Panrnsuta, Onr—Employees in 
one camp ceased work on November 8 against 
deduction from the wages cf men paid by 
the month for board on Sundays and holidays. 
The Industrial Standards officer of the On- 
tario Department of Labour ruled that this 
was contrary to the agreement in force under 
the Industrial Standards Act and, the employer 
accepting this, work was resumed on Novem- 
ber 11. 


Coan Miners, DruMHELLER, ALTA—Em- 
ployees of four operating companies ceased 
work on November 2 and the next two days 
as a result of disputes as to payment for cer- 
tain timber setting, shovelling extra distances 
and for inferior coal. As a result of concilia- 
tion by the western representatives of the 
Federal Department of Labour it was agreed 
to refer the dispute to an impartial arbitrator 
as provided in the agreement between the 
operators and the United Mine Workers of 
America. Work was resumed on November 8. 


CoaL Miners, Canmore, ALtTa—Employees 
of one company ceased work on November 3 
when the management refused a demand for 
the re-measurement of working places and 
for the engagement of additional men as 
muckers, etc. The western representative of 
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the Federal Department of Labour discussed 
the matter with the manager and _ district 
officer of the United Mine Workers of 
America and as a result of negotiations it was 
decided to re-measure all places in dispute, to 
assign certain employees as muckers and to 
consider the engagement of extra employees. 
Work was resumed November 5. 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on November 10 
against a reduction in the number of pan 
miners when a working face was reduced. 
The officials of the Amalgamated Mine Work- 
ers of Nova Scotia declared it an unauthor- 
ized strike and the union voted to resume 
work on the understanding that more men 
would be employed if found to be necessary. 
Work was resumed November 12. 


Coat Miners, Sprincuitt, N.S—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on November 12 and 
13, two shifts, and for half of a day on Novem- 
ber 15, one shift, in protest against court pro- 
ceedings against one worker for violation of 
mining regulations, bail being refused at first, 
and also for the dismissal of the official who 
laid the charges. It appears there was a mis- 
understanding as the manager dealt with the 
offence. The charges were dropped but the 
official was not dismissed. 


Coan Miners, East Coven, ALta—Em- 
ployees in two collieries ceased work for No- 
vember 12 and 13 as a result of a dispute as to 
payment for “brushing” after a coal cutting 
machine. The dispute was referred to an im- 
partial chairman as provided in the agreement 
between the operators and the United Mine 
Workers of America, and work was resumed on 
November 15. The decision of the arbitrator 
was that the men were entitled to extra com- 
pensation but he suggested a change in the 
operation of the cutting machine. 


Coan Miners, Birenrart, Sask—A number 
of employees in one mine ceased work on No- 
vember 10, demanding the reinstatement of 
one worker discharged for leaving his working 
place without sufficient props so that the roof 
zollapsed. The worker claimed that he was ill. 
The strikers stayed in the mine for thirty-two 
hours, keeping out the other employees, ten in 
number. It was arranged that the discharged 
miner would be reinstated and all of the 
strikers except one taken back. 


Coat Miners, Letusrince, Atta—Employees 
in one mine ceased work on November 15 
when the management refused to negotiate an 
agreement for an increase in wages. The 
miners had become members of the United 
Mine Workers of America and the management 
offered to recognize the union but not to sign 
an agreement for the union scale in the dis- 


On November 30 
some increases in 


trict at the present time. 
work was resumed with 
wages. 


Winery Emptoyess, Toronto, Ont.—Most 
of the employees in one establishment manu- 
facturing wine ceased work on November 3 
demanding an increase in the minimum rate 
of wages for male employees from 25 cents per 
hour to 35 cents, with a reduction in hours 
from 49 per week to eight per day and 44 per 
week. As a result of conciliation by the On- 
tario Department of Labour it was agreed that 
this would be conceded, with 524 cents per hour 
for overtime, and recognition of a shop com- 
mittee. This agreement is to be in effect for 
one year, negotiations for any changes to be 
commenced 30 days before its expiration. 
Work was resumed on November 8. 


Meat Packinac Workers, Montreau, P.Q.— 
Numbers of employees in three abattoirs and 
meat packing establishments ceased work on 
November 8 and 9 when their demand for 
agreements with Federal Labour Union No. 
121, Butcher and Meat Cutters’ Union, with 
increases in wages, eight-hour day and payment 
for overtime, were refused. It was reported 
that union officials negotiated with several 
other meat packing firms and that the demands 
were taken into consideration by some. On 
November 22 work was resumed, the employ- 
ers having agreed to reinstate the strikers as 
needed, many of them having been replaced 
during the dispute. 


SHoz Facrory Workers, Brampton, ONT.— 
A number of employees (47 out of more than 
200) ceased work on November 24, the demand 
of the Canadian Shoe Workers’ Union and 
Allied Crafts for the reinstatement of four dis- 
missed union workers having been refused. The 
establishment was picketed but employees were 
not prevented from going to work when the 
chief of police explained that this was illegal. 
At the end of the month the dispute was still 
in progress. 


Corton Factory WorxKers, CorNWALL, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one department 
ceased work on November 23 in protest against 
alleged disregard for seniority in making a 
promotion. As the work of this department 
affected most of the establishment the mills 
were closed, indirectly involving about 1,600 
employees. As a result of conciliation by an 
official of the Ontario Department of Labour, 
work was resumed on November 29 in some 
departments and in others on the following 
day, the demands of the strikers not being 
conceded. The employees also _ protested 
against the length of time required for the 
investigation by the Ontario Industry and 
Labour Board into the cotton industry in the 
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province, following the strike in Cornwall 


mills in August. 


Dress Factory Workers (Corron), Mont- 
REAL, P.Q.—A number of employees in one fac- 
tory ceased work on November 25 demanding 
the reinstatement of several union workers, 
members of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers’ union, alleged to have been dismissed 
for union activity. The union was organizing 
the cotton dress industry with a view to secur- 
ing an agreement as to wages and working 
conditions with the employers. On November 
27, four pickets were reported to have been 
arrested on charges of disturbing the peace, 
etc. At the end of the month a settlement had 
not been reported. 


TextTILe Factory Workers, Coaticoox, P.Q. 
—A number of employees ceased work on 
November 24 demanding the dismissal of a 
foreman. The employer offered to meet a 
committee of employees but not representa- 
tives of the National Catholic Syndicate to 
which the strikers belonged. At the end of 
the month a settlement had not been effected. 


Spool AND BosBin WorKERS, WALKERTON, 
Ont.—A number of the employees ceased 
work on November 19 when the management 
refused to negotiate an agreement with the 
millmen’s local of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, with 
increases in wages. The employer was not 
satisfied that the union represented all the 
employees. As a result of conciliation by an 
officer of the Ontario Department of Labour 
an agreement was signed with a shop com- 
mittee providing for wage increases averaging 
five per cent but the union was not recognized. 
Work was resumed on November 29. 


PLuMBERS, Wuinpsor, Ont.—Employees of 
various firms ceased work on November 15 to 
secure the renewal of the agreement between 
the master plumbers’ association and the inter- 
national union which had expired on October 31. 
The union had proposed an increase in wages 
from $1 per hour to $1.15 until March 1st and 
$1.25 thereafter; also that further increases 
should be made proportionate to increases for 
electricians. On November 22, three employers 

(Continued on page 1825) 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1937* 


Number involved {Time loss 

in man 

working 
days | 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1937 


MInInc— 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B.. 8 900 


MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods— 
Bakery workers, Toronto, 
Ont Sy Soe eae 1 20 


Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 
Kitehener, Onte..c.... 1 700 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Dress factory workers 


TRADE— 
Dairy employees, Toron- 
Be mS oe scenes ae, 1) 30 


SERVICE— 
Business— 
Cleaners and dyers, 
Toronto; Ont. 68. : 1 10 


20,000 }Commenced Oct. 13, 1937; for recognition of 
union; unterminated. 


240 |\Commenced Oct. 9, 1937; against discharge 
of union workers and for increased wages; 
with reduced hours in new agreement, 
terminated Nov. 13, 1937; conciliation 
(provincial); compromise. 


2,800 |Commenced Sept. 23, 1937; for increased 
wages, overtime rates after ten hours, etc.; 
terminated Nov. 4, 1937; conciliation 


(provincial); compromise. 


130 |Commenced Aug. 2, 1937; alleged lockout 
of union workers; unterminated. 


800 |Commenced Sept. 17, 1937; for closed union 
shop agreement; unterminated. 


60 |Commenced Oct. 18, 1937; for continuation 
of expired union agreement; terminated 
Nov. 6, 1937; conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of workers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1937* 





Number involved |Time loss 





Industry, occupation Se NE eT Remarks 
and locality Establish-| Workers | working 
ments days 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1937—Continued 


Locgaine— 

Loggers, Fort Frances, Ont.. 1 80 300 |Commenced Nov. 2; against discharge of 
camp steward; terminated Nov. 6; camp 
closed; in favour of employer. 

Loggers, Peninsula, Ont..... 1 100 300 |Commenced Nov. 8; against charging for 
board on Sundays, etc.; terminated Nov. 
10; conciliation (provincial); in favour of 
workers. 

MinINGc— 

Coal miners, Drumheller, 

8 Ney ar Goa: 4 589 2,000 |Commenced Nov. 2; re payment to contract 


miners for certain work; terminated Nov. 
6; conciliation (federal); indefinite. 


Coal miners, Canmore, ‘ 
PA lta ser th > Pee eae 1 220 440 |Commenced Nov. 3; for remeasurement of 
working places and engagement of extra 
men; terminated Nov. 4; negotiations; 


compromise. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S.. 1 750 1,500 |Commenced Nov. 10; against reduction of 
one crew; terminated Nov. 12; negotiations; 
compromise. 

Coal miners, Springhill, N.S 1 1,400 2,000 |Commenced Nov. 12; in protest against 


court proceedings re violation of mining 
regulations; terminated Nov. 15; negotia- 

tions; compromise. 
Coal miners, East Coulee, 
lian se. 3a La 2\(c) 200 400 |Commenced Nov. 12; re payment for brush- 
ing; terminated Nov. 13; referred to ar- 
bitration under agreement; in favour of 

workers. 


Coal miners, Bienfait, Sask. 1 |(d) 6 30 |Commenced Nov. 10; for reinstatement of 
worker; terminated Nov. 15; negotiations 
compromise. 


Coal miners, Lethbridge, 


AD ecak Bate che «a snikredls 2 1 25 325 |Commenced Nov. 15; for increased wages; 
terminated Nov. 30; negotiations; com- 
promise. 

MANUFACTURING— 


Tobacco and Liquors— 
Winery employees, 

Toronto, Ont........... 1 11 44 |Commenced Nov. 3; for increased wages, 
shorter hours and recognition of union; ter- 
minated Nov. 6; conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of workers. 


Animal Foods— 
Meat packing employees, 
MontrealipP .Q93 o.oo: 3 500 6,000 |Commenced Nov. 8; for closed shop agree- 
meant with increased wages, etc; terminated 
Nov. 20; return of workers; in favour of 


employer. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, : 
Brampton, Ont......... 1 47 275 |Commenced Nov. 24; alleged discrimina- 
tion against union workers; unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.,— 
Cotton factory workers, 
Cornwall, Ontiess: . ses 1 22 | (e) 110 |Commenced Nov. 23; re seniority; termin- 


ated Nov. 27; conciliation (provincial); 
in favour of employer. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1937* 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, occupation _——$—$—$—$ 
and locality Establish-]| Workers 


ments 


in man 
working 
days 


Remarks 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencivg during November, 19387—Concluded 


Dress factory workers, 
Montreal’. PQ o.oo oe 1 400 


Textile factory workers, 
Wosticook, © A... eae 1 130 


Other Wood Products— 
Spooland bobbin workers, 
Walkerton, Ont........ J 90 


CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Windsor, Ont.. 1 54 


Highway— 
Truck drivers, Port Ar- 
trees Chat byte bina Fe yf i 35 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Deckhands and firemen, 
Fort William, Ont...... 1 13 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Waitresses, New West- 
mi instar d.Cujst 3s odie 4 


1 7 


Commenced Nov. 25; against dismissal of 


2,000 
r union workers; unterminated. 


780 |Commenced Nov. 24; for dismissal of fore- 
man; unterminated. 


700 Commenced Nov. 19; for increased wages 
and union recognition; terminated Nov. 27; 
conciliation (provincial); compromise. 


500 |Commenced Nov. 15; for increased wages; 
terminated Nov. 27; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


50 |Commenced Nov. 10; for hourly rates of 
wages and reduced speed of trucks; ter- 
minated Nov. 11; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


13 |Commenced Nov. 7; for increased wages; 
terminated Nov. 8; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 


35 |Commenced Nov. 5; for re-instatement of 
worker; terminated Nov. 10; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred and the date of termina- 
tion is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(c) 100 indirectly affected. 
(Continued from page 1323) 


reached a tentative agreement with the union 
and work was resumed on their contracts. 
Negotiations resulted in an agreement between 
the union and the master plumbers’ association 
which provided for an increase in wages to 
$1.15 on March 1, 1938. Work was resumed 
on November 29. The proposed clauses as 
to electricians’ wages were not included. 


Truck Drivers, Port ArtHur, Ont.—Em- 
ployees on construction on the Dawson Road 
ceased work on November 10 when the con- 
tractor refused the demand of the Truckers’ 
Federal Labour Union No. 77 for payment 
by the hour instead of piece rates. It was 
claimed that the drivers had been engaged 
by the hour. Work was resumed on Novem- 
ber 11 when the contractor agreed to pay 
$1.50 per hour and lower the speed rate, trucks 
to be operated at 20 miles per hour loaded 
and 25 miles when empty. 

48138—3 


(d) 10 indirectly affected. 


(e) 1,600 indirectly affected. 


DECKHANDS AND FIREMEN, Fort WILLIAM, 
Ont.—Deckhands and firemen on one steam- 
ship ceased work on November 7 on the 
refusal of their demand for an increase in 
wages from $35 per month to $45. An in- 
crease was made on most of the lake boats 
in September (Lasour GazetTrTs, October, 1937, 
p. 1069). The captain, on being authorized 
by the head office, negotiated with the crew 
and conceded: the increase. Work was resumed 
next day. 

WAITRESSES (RESTAURANT), NEw WESTMIN- 
ster, B.C—Most of the waitresses in one 
establishment ceased work on November 5 
demanding the reinstatement of a discharged 
waitress. It was reported that the employer 
had dismissed several union employees in 
recent weeks. It was reported that the strikers 
remained on the premises until ordered to 
leave by the police. The establishment was 
picketed by members of the various unions 
until the proprietor agreed to reinstate the 
dismissed waitress and all the strikers on 
November 10. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


The latest available information as to strikes 
and lockouts in various countries is given in 
the Lasour Gazette from month to month, 
bringing down to date that given in the March 
issue, in the review of Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada and Other Countries, 1936. The latter 
included a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1919 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, and for such countries the 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. Sta- 
tistics given in the annual review and in this 
monthly article are taken as far as possible 
from the government publications of the vari- 
ous countries concerned, while information as 
to particular disputes is obtained for the most 
part from newspaper reports. 


Great Britain 

The number of disputes beginning in October 
was 126 and 24 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 150 in pro- 
gress during the period, involving 65,300 work- 
ers, with a resultant time loss of 285,000 man- 
working days. 

Of the 126 disputes beginning in October, 36 
arose out of demands for increases in wages, 
and 23 were over other wage questions; 2 were 
over questions of working hours, 22 over ques- 
tions respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, 24 over other questions 
affecting working arrangements, and 16 over 
questions of trade union principle. One stop- 
page was sympathetic action in support of 
workers involved in another dispute, and two 
disputes arose out of demands for the with- 
drawal of summonses against certain work 
people for breach of contract. 

During October, final settlements were 
reached in 107 disputes. Of these 24 were 
settled in favour of the workers, 50 in favour 
of the employers and 33 resulted in com- 
promises. In the case of 16 other disputes 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates of strikes in Septem- 
ber, which, as the Bureau of Labour Statistics 
points out, are based on “scattered informa- 
tion from newspapers and other sources, and 
are subject to revision as more definite re- 
ports are received,” show 345 strikes as be- 
ginning during the month, which with 270 un- 
terminated at the end of August made a total 
of 615 in progress during the period. Thea 
number of workers involved in these dis- 
putes was 185,000 with a resultant time loss 


of 1,400,000 man working days. ‘These esti- 
mates, as compared with those for August, in- 
dicate reductions of 17 per cent in the num- 
ber of strikes, 30 per cent in the number of 
workers involved and 38 per cent in time loss. 

As compared with the same month a year 
ago, the September figures show increases of 
47 per cent in the number of strikes, 59 per 
cent in the number of workers involved, and 
32 per cent in time loss. 

During the month of November there were 
several strikes in the automobile manufactur- 
ing industry in Michigan. Eleven thousand 
employees of the Hudson Motor Car Company, 
Detroit, members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, ceased work for one day, 
November 10, claiming violation of their agree- 
ment in regard to lay-offs, retiming of certain 
operations, etc. They returned to work the 
next day pending negotiations. 

In accordance with a provision in the agree- 
ment between the United Automobile Workers 
of America iand the General Motors Corpora- 
tion, which was entered into at the conclusion 
of strikes early in the year, the union gave 
notice at the end of June that they wished to 
negotiate as to certain changes. While these 
negotiations were proceeding, the company 
claimed that a large number of stoppages not 
authorized by the union took place and the 
union agreed to deal with this problem. When 
the results of the negotiations were submitted 
to the union membership at large they were 
not ratified and further negotiations were en- 
tered into. These were halted by the company 
when an unauthorized strike of 2,500 workers 
took place at Pontiac on November 15. By 
November 18 it was reported in the press that 
about 15,000 employees of the company at 
various points were either on strike or out of 
work as a result of these strikes. On Novem- 
ber 22, the international president brought 
about a resumption of work in a Pontiac plant 
where a sit-down strike had occurred, negotia- 
tions to be continued in accordance with the 
agreement. By the end of the month employ- 
ment conditions were apparently normal while 
negotiations were being continued. 

When an assembly plant of the Ford Motor 
Company at St. Louis, Missouri, opened after 
a seasonal shut down, members of the United 
Automobile Workers of America claimed they 
had been discriminated against. On Novem- 
ber 24, members of this union and sympathizers 
from other organizations affiliated with the 
Committee for Industrial Organization picketed 
the plant in an attempt to prevent non-union 
workers from entering. At the end of the 
month the employers stated that employment 
was normal while the union claimed that only 
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about one-quarter of the normal staff was at 
work. 

On November 25, 1,300 members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen employed as 
bus drivers by eight allied bus companies 
centred in northwestern and midwestern states 
ceased work, demanding an increase in mileage 
rates and a “closed shop” union agreement. 
Using non-strikers the company maintained a 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The annual report of the Superintendent of 
Welfare on the administration of the British 
Columbia Mothers’ Pensions Act, during the 
year ending March 381, 1937, indicates a “ con- 
siderable and progressive increase in expendi- 
ture on allowances since the low point of the 
depression period.”’ Those sections of the report 
which analyse the course and cause of such 
increase are as follows:— 

“It will be remembered that in May, 1933, 
the Government found it necessary to make a 
reduction in the scale of allowances and to 
narrow the application of the Act somewhat. 
The lowest point in gross expenditure result- 
ing from this action was not reached, however, 
until November, 1934. The expenditure for 
that month amounted to $49,010. For the 
remaining four mouths of that financial year 
the expenditure increased at the rate of ap- 
proximately $125 per month, so that the ex- 
penditure for March, 1935, was $49,517.08. 
During the twelve months of the financial year 
1935-36 there was a steady increase averaging 
approximately $325 a month, so that the ex- 
penditure for March, 1936, was $53,412.46. In 
the financial year 1936-37 covered by this report 
the steady increase continued. The rate of 
increase was approximately $460 per month. 
The gross expenditure for March, 1937, there- 
fore, amounted to $58,964.49. As a result of 
these increases the appropriation for the year 
was over expended to the amount of $7,588.15 
net. The estimated expenditure was $675,000 
and the actual expenditure was $682,588.15. 

“The main reason for the increase in ex- 
penditure is to be found in an increasing case 
load. When gross expenditure was at its low 
point in November, 1934, there were 1,397 
allowances in force. At the close of the finan- 
cial year 1936-37, however, there were 1,567 
allowances in force. In other words, during 
this period of two years and four months there 
was an increase of 170 in case load. In March, 
1936, there were 1,485 mothers receiving allow- 
ances; in March, 1937, there were 1.567. Thus 
there was an increase of 82 during the finan- 
cial year under review. 

“Tt is difficult to account fully for the extent 
of the increase in case load. A study of popu- 
lation statistics shows that there has been a 
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somewhat curtailed service. A mediator from 
the United States Department of Labour 
arranged meetings between representatives of 
the union and. the employing companies at 
which a settlement was reached providing for 
wage increases effective July 1, 1988. The de- 
mand for the “closed shop ” union agreement 
was not conceded. Work was resumed De- 
cember 1. 


in British Columbia 


fairly steady increase in population in British 
Columbia over a period of years. Obviously, 
therefore, growth in population has been an 
important reason for the increase in case load. 
It is true, however, that the case load has 
risen slightly more rapidly than the popula- 
tion . . . and is due largely to the fact 
that the application of the Act was broadened 
by amendments that were made at the 1936 
spring session of the Legislature. It might 
have been expected that improving economic 
conditions would have been reflected more in 
the Mothers’ Pensions case load than was the 
case. Reflection of these improving conditions 
has been perceptible but the effect has been 
offset by other factors. , 

Among these factors, the report referred to 
the increase in broken homes as result of the 
depression and to the action of the Legislature 
during the fall session of 1936 “in removing 
from the municipalities all responsibility for 
mothers’ pensions.” While this did not take 
effect until the financial year 1936-37, it caused 
the municipalities ‘to remove their restrain- 
ing hand upon applicants.” “There is 
good reason to believe that when the muni- 
cipalities were responsible for 50 per cent of 
the cost of allowances some of them at least 
discouraged certain persons from applying. 
Many of these persons were kept on relief 
instead. This resulted in a saving in expendi- 
ture for both the province and municipalities. 
It had the bad effect, however, of preventing 
a considerable number of deserving and eli- 
gible mothers from obtaining allowances to 
which they were entitled.” 

Still another contributing factor was the 
“»yolicy adopted in 1935 of progressively in- 
creasing the amount of allowances paid in re- 
spect of children . to meet the increasing 
cost of living.” 

In this respect the report observes :— 

“The raising of rents and the increase in 
the prices of flour, meats and sugar in par- 
ticular made it difficult for many pensioners to 
manage on their old allowances. Hence at the 
end of the year there was a higher percentage 
than formerly of mothers in receipt of the 
maximum allowance permitted by the rates in 
force.” 
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SUBSTANTIAL REDUCTION IN PUBLIC AID RECIPIENTS 


Preliminary Statistics for October, 1937, and Registration Figures for 
September, 1937 


A decrease of 44 per cent from the October, 
1936, total, in the number of fully employable 
persons receiving material aid, is indicated by 
early approximations from the National Em- 
ployment Commission’s registration figures for 
October, 1937, it was announced by the Hon- 
ourable Norman McL. Rogers, Minister of 
Labour, on December 9. 


The Minister stated that in October of this 
year the number of fully employable persons 
receiving material aid was approximately 119, 
000. He explained that this total is made up 
of all classes of fully employable persons— 
family heads, individuals, and employable de- 
pendents—but excludes farmers ‘(resident farm 
operators) receiving agricultural material aid. 

The total of fully employable persons on 
aid in October of this year indicates an in- 
crease of 8:8 per cent by comparison with 
September, the previous month. 

A drop of approximately 36°35 per cent from 
October, 1936, in the total number of persons 
on non-agricultural aid was indicated by 
figures for October, 1937, the Minister stated. 
The total number of persons, fully unemploy- 
able, partially employable, and fully employ- 
able, on non-agricultural aid, together with all 
dependents of those who are family heads, was 
approximated to be 464,000. While this was a 
decrease from October, 1936, it was an increase 
of 5:6 per cent from September, 1937. The 
percentage increase from September to October, 
1937, appears to have been about the same as 
the seasonal increase in the same period a year 
ago, namely, 5-6 per cent. 

Dealing with agricultural material aid, the 
Minister stated that early figures from the 
registration showed 73,500 farmers (resident 
farm operators) as receiving this form of as- 
sistance for subsistence. These, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 331,000. Of this latter total 296,000 
or 89-4 per cent were located in Saskatchewan. 
The numbers of all classes dependent upon 
agricultural aid in Saskatchewan (reflecting the 
heavy increase in the drought districts) showed 
an increase of 126-9 per cent over October, 
1936. 


Report on Registration for September, 1937 


In addition to the Minister’s announcement 
of preliminary figures for the month of Octo- 
ber, 1937, the National Employment Commis- 
sion released recently its report on registration 
of relief recipients for the month of September, 
1937. 


Employables—Section A of this report—re- 
lating only to fully employable persons of both 
sexes sixteen years of age or over in receipt of 
material aid and exclusive of unemployables 
and farm resident operators and their depend- 
ants—indicates that the Dominion total of this 
group on relief in September, 1937, was *115,246, 
as compared with 143,745 in August, 1937, and 
with 206,423 in September, 1936. 


By provinces, these figures for September, 
1937, and September, 1936, respectively, were: 
Prince Edward Island—89 and 136; Nova 
Scotia—2,024 and 4,071; New Brunswick—no 
registration; Quebec 39,103 and 83,156; On- 
tario—34,734 and 68,650; Manitoba—11,217 and 
15,236; Saskatchewan—10,669 and 7,548; 
Alberta—7,851 and 10,485; British Columbia— 
9,559 and 17,141. 


Unemployables—Section B related to per- 
sons other than those fully employable, com- 
prising those of (a) partially employable and 
of doubtful employability; (6) fully unem- 
ployable; (c) non-worker type dependants— 
wives, children under sixteen, young people at 
school; unemployable dependent adults, etc. 
Excluded, also, are farm resident operators and 
their dependants. 

The statistics for the Section B group indi- 
cated a Dominion total for September, 1987, 
of 334,198. By adding Section A and Section 
B, the Dominion total of all persons in receipt 
of material aid (excluding those receiving agri- 
cultural aid) was 449,444 in September, 1937, 
as compared with 514,848 in August, 1937, and 
with 707,293 in September, 1936. By provinces, 
the totals for the Section B group during Sep- 
tember, 1937, are as follows: Prince Edward 
Island—663; Nova Scotia—4,866; New Bruns- 
wick—no registration; Quebec—101,130; On- 
tario—115,036; Manitoba—26,951; Saskatche- 
wan—35,734; Alberta—21,449; British Colum- 
bia—28,369. 


Agricultural Aid—Section C relates to farm 
resident operators and their dependants in re- 
ceipt of agricultural aid. It does not include 
persons who habitually work at wages for 
operating farmers or persons who previously 
operated farms and have abandoned that oc- 
cupation. Such persons are covered in Section 
A if reported employable, and in Section B if 








*Figures for the province of New Bruns- 
wick are not included throughout as that 
province reported having substituted since 
April 1, for payment of material aid, works 
projects to which the Dominion contributed. 
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reported only partially employable or fully un- 
employable. 

The Dominion total of persons in the Sec- 
tion C group (Agricultural aid) for September, 
1937, was 303,270, as compared with 233,720 
for August, 1937, and with 248,327 for Septem- 
ber, 1936. (The sharp rise indicated in the 
September, 1937, total can be almost entirely 
attributed to the heavy increase in the drought 
areas of Saskatchewan.) 

By provinces, the total number of persons in 
receipt of agricultural aid in September, 1937, 
was as follows: Prince Edward Island—126; 
Nova Scotia—none; New Brunswick—no regis- 
tration; Quebec—3,408; Ontario—5,717; Mani- 
toba—633; Saskatchewan—269,601; Alberta— 
18,241; British Columbia—5,544. 


Totals of All Groups—A recapitulation of 
all persons and their dependants ‘(in all three 
groups) in receipt of material aid on agricul- 
tural aid (to which the Dominion contributed) 
shows a Dominion total of 752,714 for Sep- 
tember, 1937, as compared with 748,568 in 
August, 1937, and with 955,620 in September, 
1936. By provinces, these grand totals for Sep- 
tember, 1937 and September, 1936, respec- 
tively, are as follows: Prince Edward Island— 
878 and 948; Nova Scotia—6,890 and 13,285; 
New Brunswick—no registration; Quebec— 
143,641 and 329,789; Ontario—l155487 and 
272,056; Manitoba—8,801 and 52,329; Sask- 
atchewan—316,004 (drought increase) and 
165,059; Alberta—47,541 and 57,622; British 
Columbia—43,472 and 64,532. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


B ELOW are summarized regulations recently 
made under the authority of various 
provincial statutes. These regulations affect 
work-people either directly or indirectly, and 
include orders relating to minimum wages 
(Alberta and British Columbia), hours of 
work, licensing, etc. - 
Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 

Two orders, effective October 15, 1937, have 
been made by the Alberta Board of Industrial 
Relations and approved by Order in Council 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936. 
Another Order, No. 4, took effect on Novem- 
ber 30, 1937. All three Orders relate to persons 
employed in saw-mills, box factories, wood- 
working plants, and in the logging and railway 
tie industry in rural districts more than ten 
miles from any city or in towns or villages of 
less than 500 population. 

Order No. 1 which was noted in The Lasour 
Gazette of October, 1937, fixed minimum rates 
of wages for all male employees in Alberta ex- 
cept farm workers and domestic servants, 
workers in industries where wages are fixed 
under the Industrial Standards Act, casual 
and seasonal workers hired by other than em- 
ployers in some industry or trade and, finally, 
such employees as may be exempted by special 
order of the Board of Industrial Relations 
administering the Act. The highest minimum 
rate fixed in the first Order for persons em- 
ployed by the week or longer period was 334 
cents an hour for workers over 21 with one 
year’s experience or those under 21 with 
at least two years’ experience. Lower rates 
were established according to both age and 
experience, and other rates for workers em- 
ployed otherwise than by the week. 

The first of the new orders, Order No. 2, 
declares exempt from Order No. 1 persons em- 
ployed in the establishments specified above 
and all persons engaged in fighting forest and 
prairie fires. 


Order No. 3 fixes minimum rates of wages 
for the employees in such establishments to 
whom Order No. 1 is thus declared not to 
apply. No distinction is made on the ground 
of age but the rates vary with experience. A 
minimum of 28 cents an hour must be paid to 
any employee who has had experience in a 
similar employment amounting in the aggre- 
gate to twelve months. For any other em- 
ployees, the minimum rate is 25 cents an hour 
but the number of those paid at this rate in 
any month in any establishment covered by the 
Order must not exceed forty per cent of the 
average number of all the employees employed 
in the plant. 


Part-time workers employed for not more 
than four consecutive hours must be paid a 
minimum rate of 30 cents an hour and such 
employees must be paid for four hours. 


Order No. 4 fixes maximum charges that 
may be made by employers for board and 
lodging furnished to their employees in these 
industries. The Order states that the Board 
of Industrial Relations after investigation, 
was of the opinion that the charges made for 
accommodation were excessive and unduly 
affected the workers’ wages. Accordingly, the 
Board fixed the maximum amount that may 
be charged to any employee in such employ- 
ment at 75 cents a day for board and lodging 
and 25 cents a meal for board only. 


Alberta Department of Trade and 
Industry Act 


The Retailers’ Code which was put in force 
under the above Act in April, 1936 (Lasour 
Gazetrr, May, 1936) has been amended to 
prohibit, as an unfair trade practice under 
the Act, the sale at retail of any merchandise 
at less than 5 per cent above the recognized 
wholesale price in the locality. 
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Alberta Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act 


A ministerial Order under this statute re- 
quires operators of saw-mills to obtain a licence 
before December 31, 1937. 

An Order in Council of November 2, 1937, 
declares exempt from the Act the business or 
profession of an accountant who is a member 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
Alberta. . 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulations recently issued provide for tem- 
porary exceptions to limits imposed by the 
Hours of Work Act and the regulations for 
persons employed in the mercantile industry 
in order to enable merchants to cope with 
Christmas business. By regulation, the 8- 
hours a day limit may be exceeded by three 
hours on Saturdays during any part of the 
year in parts of the province outside Van- 
souver, Victoria and Esquimalt and their en- 
virons but the weekly hours may not exceed 
48. The special regulations for Christmas 
permit two additional hours in all parts of 
the province on December 18, the Saturday 
before Christmas, but maintain the weekly 
limit. Two additional hours may also be 
worked on December 23 and 24. These excep- 
tions apply to all persons employed in the 
mercantile industry except workers in the 
mail-order, shipping and delivery departments 
of retail establishments who may, during the 
period from December 1 to 31, work such 
hours as are necessary to cope with seasonal 
exigencies but no longer. In no case may the 
weekly hours exceed 48 or the daily hours 
exceed 10. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acis 


Special orders applying to the Christmas 
trade in the mercantile industry have also been 
issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
and the Female Minimum Wage Act. The 
order applying to women and girls working in 
shops stipulates that temporary employees 
hired for the month of December who work 
40 hours or more a week must be paid not less 
than $12.75 a week. Those who work fewer 
than 40 hours a week may not be paid less 
than 35 cents an hour. 

The order applying to male workers in 
retail and wholesale stores from December 
1 to 31 requires that those over 21 years of 
age employed for 373 hours or more in a 
week shall be paid not less than $15 a week, 
that any such workers whose week consists 
of less than 374 hours shall be paid an hourly 
rate of 40 cents, provided that in the latter 
case no employee shall receive for one day 
less than $1.60. For male employees under 
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21 years of age working 374 hours a week, 
the minimum rate varies with age from $6 a 
week under 17 years of age to $13 a week at 
20 years of age. The hourly rate for persons 
under 21 working less than 374 hours varies 
from 16 cents for a boy under 17 to 35 cents 
for a male worker 20 vears old. No part- 
time worker in this group under 17 years of 
age may be paid less than 65 cents for a day’s 
work and none over 20 years of age may be 
paid less than $1.40. 

In effect from November 22, 1937, an order 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act relates 
to the “household, furniture manufacturing 
industry.” This term is defined to include 
the manufacture of furniture for kit¢hens, 
dining-rooms, living-rooms, bedrooms, halls 
and of any other articles of household furni- 
ture customarily made in a furniture factory. 

A minimum rate of 40 cents an hour is 
fixed for employees over 21 years of age; for 
those under 21 the hourly rate varies with 
age; 20 cents for persons under 17, 25 cents 
for any person 17 years old; 274 cents for 
one 18; 30 cents for one 19 years of age 
and 35 cents for any person 20 years of age 
and under 21. 

The number of male persons receiving less 
than 40 cents an hour in any establishment 
within the scope of the Order is limited to 
40 per cent of the total number of male 
workers in the plant. 

The Order does not apply to apprentices 
indentured under the Apprenticeship Act or 
to persons covered by any other Order of 
the Board. 


Census of Unemployed in U.S.A. 


In a radio broadcast on November 14, 
President -F. D. Roosevelt announced to the 
United States details of the nation-wide 
census of the unemployed and partly unem- 
ployed which commenced on November 16. 
Outlining the method adopted in taking this 
voluntary census, the President stated that 
commencing November 16, the Post Office 
Department would undertake to deliver to 
every abode in the United States an Unem- 
ployment Report card containing 14 single 
questions. This card, addressed especially to 
“those who are unemployed or partly 
employed, and who are able to work and are 
seeking work” was to be filled in and returned 
by midnight November 20 so that “the nation 
will have real facts upon which to base a 
sound re-employment program.” 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK AND ALBERTA 
(THIRD SESSION) 


The New Brunswick Legislature, which was 
in session from February 11 to April 2, 1937, 
enacted new laws dealing with the regulation 
of factories and the inspection of steam boilers, 
and amended statutes relating to fair wages 
and forest operations. 


Factories 


The Factories Act, which will come into 
force on proclamation, repeals the Factories 
Act, 1920. The new statute defines a “ child ” 
aS any person under 15 years of age and pro- 
hibits the employment of children in factories. 
The Act of 1920 did not forbid child labour. 
The Minister of Health and Labour is given 
power to prohibit the employment of boys and 
girls under 18 years of age in occupations 
deemed dangerous or unwholesome. In the 
former Act, a similar power was given to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board with respect 
to boys under 14 and girls under 18. 


As in the 1920 Act, where an accident causes 
injury or death to a person unlawfully em- 
ployed by reason of being under age, the 
employer is liable to the same extent and in 
the same manner as the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board would be if such person were 
lawfully employed. 

The maximum hours of labour permitted to 
women and young persons are reduced by the 
new Act from 60 to 50 a week, the daily lmit 
of 10 remaining the same. This restriction on 
hours applies now to boys under 18 as well 
as to girls and women. Further, the maximum 
hours to which work by young persons and 
women may be continued in cases of accident 
or emergency, when the Minister of Health 
and Labour may grant permission for over- 
time work, on not more than 36 days in any 
12 months may not exceed 12 per day and 
68 per week and may not be earlier than 
7 a.m. or later than 9 p.m. The former Act 
limited the working hours of women and 
young girls in such cases to 1384 a day and 81 
a week and prohibited work before 6 a.m. 
and after 10.30 p.m. 

As regards time for meals, there is also a 
change made in the law. Under the old Act 
one hour was to be allowed for a noonday 
meal and an additional hour for an evening 
meal was to be given between 5 pm. and 
8 p.m. when work was carried on after 7 p.m. 
The 1937 Act stipulates that no employer may 
work an employee for more than six hours 
without allowing a full hour for food and rest 
except in cases where a factory is being oper- 
ated by shifts of eight hours or less when an 
employee may be obliged to work for a full 
shift without intermission. 


The new Act, like the former one, requires 
the keeping of overtime records and, in addi- 
tion, requires employers to post in a con- 
spicuous place in the factory a notice signed 
by the employer and the inspector stating the 
conditions of the overtime permit. 

Sections of the former Act relating to safety, 
sanitation, posting of notices and inspection 
are incorporated in the new law without ma- 
terial change but the section of the 1920 Act 
which forbade women and girls working be- 
tween the fixed and traversing part of any 
self-acting machine while the machine was in 
motion, now applies also to boys under 18. 

Under the old Act the penalty for obstruct- 
ing an inspector in the discharge of his duties 
or for concealing or attempting to conceal, a 
child, young girl or woman or prevent their 
appearance before an inspector, was a fine of 
$30 and if the offence was committed at night 
a fine of $100. Under the new statute any per- 
son obstructing an inspector or concealing any 
person or preventing such person’s appearance 
before, or examination by, an inspector is 
hable to a fine of $25 to $100 and in default 
of payment to a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding three months. 

Sections of the former law providing for 
inspection of steam boilers and licensing of 
stationary engineers have been omitted from 
the new statute owing to the enactment of a 
special statute dealing with this subject. 


Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


An Act respecting Stationary Engineers, 
Steam Boilers and Pressure Vessels and In- 
spection thereof will come into force on Proc- 
lamation. It provides for the appointment 
of a board of three competent and indepen- 
dent members, having not less than ten years’ 
experience as stationary steam engineers, to 
examine candidates for certificates to operate 
and inspect steam plants, Diesel engines, re- 
frigeration plants or pressure vessels, or to 
inspect steam boilers. 

The Minister of Health and Labour is to 
administer the Act. The Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is authorized to appoint inspectors 
and to fix their remuneration, but no person 
may be appointed who is interested in the 
manufacture or sale of any plant or part there- 
of. No person who has not a certificate of 
competency issued under the Act and regula- 
tions may operate a steam plant or steam 
boiler under penalty of $5 to $10 for every 
day of such operation. Where the owner of 
a plant or boiler is unable to obtain a cer- 
tificated operator, however, the Minister may 
issue a permit for a period not exceeding 
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fifteen days to a person having sufficient 
knowledge and experience to operate the plant 
with safety. Certificates may be granted to 
holders of certificates from any other province, 
state or country which accepts certificates 
issued under the Act, if so authorized by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. Any per- 
son holding a certificate as first or second-class 
marine engineer may also obtain a certificate 
under the Act without examination. 

The terms “boiler” and “ engine” are to be 
defined by the regulations but the Act does not 
apply to boilers or engines upon locomotives 
operated by a railway company or those used 
for agricultural purposes or in private resi- 
dences, or to boilers in apartment houses, 
schools, churches, or other public buildings for 
hot water heating only or when used for steam 
heating, carrying a pressure of not more than 
fifteen pounds. 


Fair Wages 


The Fair Wage Act, 1936, was amended by 
the repeal of the section authorizing the Board 
of Public Utilities Commissioners to fix wages 
and the substitution of a section providing for 
a Fair Wage Board. The Board, which is to 
be appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, is to consist of five members, includ- 
ing two representatives each of employers and 
workers with a disinterested chairman. Mem- 
bers are to hold office during pleasure and to 
serve without remuneration but may be paid 
a per diem allowance while on official business, 
in addition to necessary travelling and living 
expenses. The chairman and one representa- 
tive each of employers and workers is to con- 
stitute a quorum. Expenses of the Board are 
to be paid out of moneys appropriated by the 
Legislature for the purpose. The Board was 
appointed in August, 1937. 


Forest Operations 


The New Brunswick Forest Operations Com- 
mission Act, 1934, was the subject of a number 
of amendments. The Commission is em- 
powered to establish not only a minimum wage 
scale for the lumbering industry as formerly, 
but also an average or minimum and average 
scale or scales. When an average monthly 
scale is established it is to be for each month 
of employment. Such scales are to be estab- 
lished not later than March 15 and are to be 
effective for one year from April 1. Formerly, 
wage scales were established before July 1, 
and in force for a year from the date of estab- 
lishment. All wage scales heretofore fixed by 
the Commission are ratified and confirmed but 
the scale fixed March 12, 1937, is to terminate 
April 1, 1938, and that fixed July 10, 1936, on 
May 1, 1937. The Commission is authorized 
to fix a new scale previous to that date to take 
effect May 1, 1937, and terminate April 1, 1938. 
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The sections dealing with investigation of 
disputes, as to wages, living conditions, or the 
charges made by an employer for board, or 
merchandise were amended to provide that the 
final report and recommendations of the Com- 
mission and any minority report upon being 
filed with the Registrar are to be considered 
by the Minister, who is to signify in writing to 
what extent the recommendations are ap- 
proved by him. The Registrar is to forward to 
each of the parties to the dispute a copy of the 
report and recommendations of the Commis- 
sion, so far as they have been approved by the 
Minister, together with a notice to any party 
required under the recommendations to do any- 
thing, directing such party to do such thing or 
things by a certain date fixed by the Minister 
and to file with the Registrar within five days 
from that date a full report as to how such 
things have been done. Failure to carry out 
the recommendations, as approved, or to file 
the report is an offence against the Act. Any 
person committing such offence is liable upon 
summary conviction to a penalty of $50 to 
$100 and in addition is to be ordered to pay to 
his employees the difference found by the 
Justice or Magistrate between the wages actu- 
ally paid them and the amount due under the 
wage scale. 


If a minimum wage scale has been fixed and 
has been violated, each employee is to receive 
the difference between the amount paid him 
and what he should have received. If an aver- °. 
age scale has been fixed, each employee is to 
receive a fraction of what he had been paid by 
the employer, the said fraction having for its 
numerator the whole amount by which the 
employer was found in default and for its de- 
nominator the whole amount of wages actually 
paid by such employer. If “a minimum and 
average scale” has been fixed and if the em- 
ployer has paid the average wage but has 
failed to pay any employee the minimum 
wage, such employee is to be paid the differ- 
ence between the amount paid and what he 
should have received at the minimum scale. 
If the employer has failed to pay the average 
wage any employee who has received less than 
such average is to be paid the difference be- 
tween what he has received and the said 
average. 

An employer contravening the Act is also 
liable in addition to any other penalty to pay 
to the province double stumpage on any or all 
licences held by him and to have his licence 
or licences cancelled by the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council. 


The section of the Act was repealed which 
permitted the employment of inexperienced or 
physically handicapped employees at a wage 
below the scale established by the Commission 
on a written agreement between employer and 
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employees in form prescribed by the Commis- 
sion. 

The amending Act further provides that, by 
order of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, 
any member of the Executive Council other 
than the Minister of Lands and Mines may 
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be appointed to administer the Act, that a 
board other than the Board under the Act 
may be appointed to carry out its provisions 
and that a person other than the Deputy 
Minister of Lands and Mines may be made 
Registrar. 


Alberta 


During the third session of the year held 
by the Alberta Legislature, which opened on 
September 28th and closed on October 5th, 
the law relating to the licensing of trades 
and businesses was revised and amendments 
were made in the. statutes dealing with 
minimum wages for men and the regulation 
of coal mines. 

The Licensing of Trades and Businesses 
Act, 1937, repeals an Act of similar title 
passed in 1936, but continues in force until 
replaced all. orders and regulations issued 
under its authority. The new statute applies 
to all trades, businesses, industries, employ- 
ments, and occupations in the Province to 
which the powers of the Legislative Assembly 
extend. The following are excepted: busi- 
nesses licensed under the Fuel Oil Tax Act, 
the Government Liquor Control Act, the 
Theatres Act or the Billiard Room Act; 
certain professions or callings governed by 
special Acts; any business subject to the 
control of the Board of Public Utility Com- 
missioners; farmers; farm labourers; ranchers; 
unskilled labourers; domestic servants; and 
any business exempted for the time being 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

The Minister of Trade and Industry, who 
is charged with the administration of the 
Act, is given authority to designate any busi- 
ness or any class of business as a business to 
which the Act applies; to provide for the 
registration and licensing of all persons 
engaged or employed in a designated business 
and to prohibit the carrying on of such 
businesses by an unregistered or unlicensed 
person. The Minister may cancel or suspend 
any licence issued under the Act or under 
the former Licensing of Trades and Busi- 
nesses Act if he is satisfied that the holder 
has, on more than one occasion, contravened 
the provisions of the Licensing of Trades and 
Businesses Act, 1937, the Department of Trade 
and Industry Act, the Minimum Wage Act, 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, the Industrial 
Standards Act, the Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, the Hours of Work Act or the provisions 
of any code, regulation or order issued under 
any of them. No licence may be issued by a 
city, town, village or municipality for the 
carrying on of a designated business unless 
the applicant is licensed under the Act. 


Minimum Wages for Men 


The Male Minimum Wage Act was amended 
to enable the Board of Industrial Relations to 
fix different minimum wages for employees in 
different employments and in different classes 
or descriptions of employment and to exempt 
from the operation of the Act or of any order, 
any group, class or description of employees 
in any industry, trade, business or occupa- 
tion. The amending Act is retroactive to 
November 2, 1936. 


Coal Mines 


A clause added to the Coal Mines Regu- 
lation Act provides that any person employed 
in or about a coal mine may, by written 
order, request the owner, agent or manager 
to deduct from his wages any amount pay- 
able by him for sick and accident fund, 
hospital or union dues. Such order is to be 
effective only for the amounts specified 
therein. 


Industrial Health in Great Britain 


The seventeenth annual report of the Indus- 
trial Health Research Board, Medical Re- 
search Council (Great Britain) recently re- 
ceived, reviews the scope and nature of its 
investigations during the period ended June 
30, 1937. The investigations were conducted 
in four main divisions as follows: 

(a) Environmental conditions—(1) Lighting 

and vision; (2) noise and deafness; 
(3) dust; (4) toxic solvents; (5) 
heating and ventilation. 

(b) Physiology and Psychology of work. 

(c) Accidents and Occupational Fitness. 

(d) Occupational Sickness—(1) Sickness 

rates of transportation workers; 
(2) dust and pulmonary disease; 
(3) sickness absence and _ labour 
wastage; (4) hours of work; (5) 
juvenile employment and ill health. 

This report may be obtained from His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, Adastral House, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. The price is 9d. 


net. 
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REPORT OF ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The report of the Department of Public 
Welfare for Ontario covering the year April 1, 
1935, to March 31, 1936, has recently been 
received. It reviews the activities of the 
department, included among which are the 
administration of Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ 
Allowances, Children’s Aid, Veterans’ Welfare, 
Industrial Schools, Training Schools, Houses 
of Refuge and Orphanages. 

Old Age Pensitons—According to the report 
made by the Old Age Pensions Commission, 
$11,345,331.99 was distributed to old age 
pensioners during the period reviewed. At 
March 31, 1936, there were 54,040 pensioners 
compared with 50,771 at the end of the 
previous fiscal year. During the year 9,582 
new applications were considered by the 
Commission, 1,071 being refused and 3,540 
appeals for increase or reinstatement were 
dealt with (more recent figures for the prov- 
ince were given in the November issue of 
the Lasour GazerTs, page 1194). 

The report states that there is nothing in 
the number of applications coming before 
the Commission to indicate that a peak load 
of pensioners has been reached. 
pointed out that cancellations due to death 
or other causes are still approximately twenty- 
five hundred less than the additions to the 
pension list. “Because of the numbers out 
of employment during the last few years,” 
the report states, “we are bound to have 
those who will have no opportunity to make 
provision for old age and who of necessity 
must be assisted by the Old Age Pension.” 


Mothers’ Allowances—In reporting on the 
administration of mothers’ allowances during 
the year reviewed it is stated that the out- 
standing development for the year in the 
administration of that branch of the depart- 
ment’s work was the amendment of the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act making the mother 
with one child the unit of eligibility. 

Commenting on this new development the 
report states: 

“In the original framing of the Act the 
mother with one child was excluded. She 
often had a little insurance cr found a home 
for herself and child with her parents, or 
managed to get along somehow. Observation 
of the results attendant upon the mother and 
two children unit disclosed that the work of 
establishing the family was never completed. 
After the other members of the family had 
been provided for there was always the one 
child left handicapped by inadequate train- 
ing. The amendment making the protection 
for the mother with one child removed that 


It is also. 


element of unfairness. As a result, 2,688 new 
families were added to the list and 1,417 
families whose allowances would have lapsed 
were retained.” 

It is pointed out in the report that the 
Act has been in operation for sixteen years 
and a “peak load” has not yet been reached 
there being a fairly regular annual increase. 


The total amount paid out by way of 
allowances from June 1, 1935, to March 31, 
1936, amounted to $507,552.64. The cost of 
administration of the Act was reported as 2°5 
per cent of the amount expended in the way 
of allowances. 


Child Welfare—The results of the first full 
year’s operation of the Children’s Aid Socie- 
ties under the provisions of regulations passed 
in 1934 are recorded in the report. Thirty- 
one societies improved their grade standing 
during the year. 

During the year reviewed societies dealt 
with 23,393 children in their protective work 
it only being necessary to make 490 permanent 
wards, 608 temporary wards and 488 exten- 
sions of wardship, emphasizing the value of 
and the increase in the preventive services 
the Societies are offering. Of the 12,187 
children directly under care of the Children’s 
Aid Societies (not in their own homes) 7,982 
were wards. For these wards a total of 9,739 
visits were reported, or an increase of 4,785 
over the previous year. When it is noted 
that little more than 50 per cent of the wards 
had been visited once in the year 1933-34, 
the above figures represent an interesting 
improvement, 


According to the financial report of the 
Children’s Aid Branch for the period, collec- 
tions for the support of wards have increased 
from $68,248.04 for the year ending October 
31, 1934, to $76,783.13 for the year ending 
March 31, 1936. 

The report also reviews the activities of 
various industrial and training schools through- 
out the Province and the Soldiers’ Aid Com- 
mission. 





Accidents reported to the Ontario Work- 
men’s Compensation Board in November, 
1937, totalled 6,629 as compared with 5,567 
in November, 1936. Fatalities numbered 31 
in November, 1937, as compared with 53 in 
the corresponding month a year previous. 
Total awards for compensation and medical 
aid amounted to $542,833.33 for November, 
1937, while in November, 1936, the total was 
$478,118.47. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL LABOUR CONFERENCE CALLED BY UNITED 
STATES SECRETARY OF LABOUR 


Recommendations Concerning Wages and Hours, Child Labour, and 
Industrial Home Work 


Attended by the Governors of thirty-eight 
states, the fourth annual Labor Conference, 
held recently under the auspices of the United 
‘States Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Per- 
kins, unanimously recommended the enact- 
ment of federal legislation on wages and hours 
and asked Congress to include in such a 
measure, if possible, provisions eliminating 
the products of child labour and industrial 
home work from interstate commerce. 

The conference, in closing a three-day ses- 
sion, also asked the Secretary of Labor to 
study the problem of discrimination against 
older workers, to appoint a national advisory 
committee and to draft a program of practic- 
able measures designed to break down exist- 
ing age barriers. 

The conference adopted other resolutions 
urging the states to enact legislation putting 
supervision of labor standards of apprentice- 
ship in the State Labor Departments; ad- 
vocating the passage of state laws to elim- 
inate industrial work; favouring ratification 
of the child labour amendment; co-ordinating 
all labor laws in the states and in the Federal 
Government in single departments and setting 
up a section in the Division of Labor Stan- 
dards of the United States Department of 
Labor to assemble and adapt the materials 
of the Department to meet the needs of 
workers. 


Resolution on Wages and Hours 


In the preamble to its resolution on wages 
and hours legislation, the conference consid- 
ered that the method of state enactment 
also had proved inadequate, and that a federal 
enactment, establishing basic standards in in- 
dustries where interstate competition is a 
factor would encourage adoption of supple- 
mentary measures by the states. 

The conference then declared itself in favour 
of the enactment of legislation by Congress, 
having for its purpose the fixing of minimum 
standards of wages and maximum hours of 
work of employees in industries whose products 
enter interstate commerce, including in such 
measure provisions which would eliminate 
the products of child labour and industrial 
home work. 


Resolution on Apprenticeship 


After pointing out that age is becoming an 
increasing factor in receiving and retaining 
employment, and that “the age at which dis- 


crimination begins is becoming unreasonably 
low, thereby creating a serious national, social 
and economic problem,” the conference recom- 
mended that the appointment of a national 
advisory committee to study and “draft a 
program of practical measures designed to 
break down existing age barriers.” 


Resolution on Industrial Home Work 


The conference by resolution declared “in- 
dustrial home work exploits the workers 
engaged in the practice, undermines the em- 
ployment standards in competing factories, 
jeopardizes the health of the workers and 
the public, and is a means of evading wage, 
hour, and child labour regulations.” 

It was indicated a number of states have 
already enacted legislation which makes pos- 
sible the prohibition of industrial home work. 
But it was also pointed out “that already 
large quantities of home-work materials are 
being shipped across state lines and one result 
of this prohibitory type of state legislation 
may be the further spread of industrial home 
work into states not yet faced with the 
problem.” 


The conference, therefore, went on record 
“in favour of the elimination of industrial 
home work, and recommended the rapid enact- 
ment of home-work legislation of the pro- 
hibitory type by states not already having 
such laws.” Congress was also urged “to enact 
legislation controlling industrial home work in 
interstate commerce in the United States, its 
territories and possessions, which clearly looks 
toward the ultimate elimination of the prac- 
tice.” 


Recommendations on Child Labour 


In dealing with the subject of child labour, 
the conference considered that because of the 
temporary progress made in 1933-35 in reduc- 
ing child labour under the N.R.A. codes, “there 
is grave danger that the public may not 
realize the seriousness of the child labour 
problem today and the importance of measures 
dealing with it.” Accordingly, it was empha- 
sized that: (1) child labour has shown an 
alarming increase in the past 2 years; (2) 
only ten states have 16-year minimum age 
laws. 

To remedy the weaknesses in many State 
laws, notably in the protection of children 
from industrial accidents and in safeguarding 
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ages, hours and types of work, three steps 
were regarded by the conference as essential :— 


(1) Improvement in State child labor 


laws. 

(2) Sound Federal child-labour legis- 
lation. 

(3) Ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


Federal Legislattion—After re-emphasizing 
its stand of last year regarding the raising of 
all State child labour laws to approved stand- 
ards, the conference analysed the situation 
with respect to federal legislation. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the official press release 
conveys the attitude of the conference toward 
the problem :— 


The Conference urges that Federal legisla- 
tion contain the following vitally important 
provisions modelled on the 1916 Federal child 
labor law; (a) a co-operative workin 
arrangement between State and VFedera 
authorities in enforcement; (b) a sound work 
certificate system which serves as the test of 
legal employment and prevents illegal em- 
ployment; and (ec) the prohibition of the ship- 
ment of goods from factories in which child 
labour has been employed within 30 days 
prior thereto, which makes enforcement pos- 
sible without proving that a particular child 
work on a particular article. 

These three provisions are in the Black- 
Connery Bill as reported by the House Com- 
mittee on Labor and should be retained. The 
last two were not in the Bill as passed by the 
Senate. All three are needed for effective en- 
forcement. 


The Conference deplores that exemptions 
from the Black-Connery Bill in its present 
form would permit children to work in turpen- 
tine camps and, if parents rather than children 
receive the pay, to engage in industrial home 
work, mining operations, and any other occu- 
pations in which the children are not hired 
directly, and urges their elimination. Another 
exemption which should be eliminated as con- 
trary to sound policy permits the Children’s 
Bureau to exempt a child of any age if his 
employment is not deemed to interfere with 
education, health, or welfare, This is an un- 
precedently broad grant of power to exempt 
from child-labour standards. It might be sub- 
ject to abuse and would add great difficulties 
to the administration of the act. . . . 

The Conference goes on record as strongly 
opposing the inclusion in a Federal child 
labour Pes of provisions based on the prison- 
made goods method of regulation, forbidding the 
shipment of child made goods into a State which 
has forbidden the sale of such goods. 

Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment. 
—The Conference recognizes that any pro- 
posed Federal legislation before Congress could 
eliminate only an estimated 25 per cent of the 
non-agricultural child labor that exists to-day, 
and that an amendment to the Constitution is 
essential to complete the abolition of this evil. 
The pending child labour amendment requires 
only eight more ratifications to afford the 
necessary relief and reliable polls show that 
the country demands it. The Conference urges 
that its ratification be carried to completion. 

Noting that other amendments to the Con- 


stitution dealing with child labour have been 
proposed in Congress and elsewhere and have 
obtained some degree of public support, the 
conference pointed out “ the serious weaknesses 
from which some of these amendments suffer.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Action Taken by the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. on Question of Reduction of 
Hours of Work 


At its Eighty-First Session, which was held 
at Prague, Czechoslovakia, from October 6 
to 9, the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office decided to place on the agenda 
of the 1938 Session of the International Labour 
Conference the question of the generalization 
of the reduction of hours of work. 


In this connection it may be stated that in 
1935 the International Labour Conference 
adopted a general Draft Convention by which 
the States Members declared themselves in 
favour of the principle of the 40-hour week, 
without reduction in the standard of living, 
and undertook to apply this principle, by 
separate Conventions, to each industry. The 
principle was applied in 1935 to the glass 
bottle industry. In 1936 the Conference 
adopted a Draft Convention applying it to 
public works; and in June, 1937, a Draft Con- 
vention applying the 40-hour week to the 
textile industry was adopted. The Interna- 


tional Labour Conference at its last session felt . 
that this procedure of application, industry 
by industry, would require too many years 
to give satisfactory results to the workers, and 
accordingly adopted a resolution asking the 
Governing Body to consider placing on the 
agenda of the next session of the Conference 
the question of the generalization of the re- 
duction of hours of work in all economic 
activities not covered by the Conventions 
already adopted. 

Decided: 

“1. That the question of the generalization 
of the reduction of hours of work shall be 
placed on the agenda of the 1938 Session; 

2. That the question shall be considered as 
coming up for first discussion, namely that it 
shall be followed by a consultation of the 
Governments the results of which will be sub- 
mitted to the 1939 Session with a view to 
the preparation of a Draft Convention; 

3. That the Director of the International 
Labour Office shall draw up a grey report 
which will enable the International Labour 
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Conference to take a decision as regards all 


the classes of workers to be included in the 
consultation of the Governments. 

It is understood (1) that the question of 
the reduction of hours of work in agriculture 
will be examined by the Governing Body when 
the report of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee, to which the matter has already been 
referred and which is to meet in February, 
1938, is submitted to it; (2) that the question 
of the reduction of hours of work in the 
mercantile marine remains a matter for the 
Joint Maritime Commission.” 

The Governing Body adopted this resolution 
by 20 votes to 6, the minority consisting of 
six employers. The employers’ representatives 
of France and the United States voted with 
the majority. 

After preliminary examination at the sit- 
tings of the International Labour Conference 
which is to be held in June, 1938, the question 
will come up for final determination at the 
ensuing annual session of 1939. 


Chairman of Governing Body 


Mr. F. W. Leggett, of the British Ministry 
of Labour, has been elected to the chairman- 
ship of the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. In Great Britain, Mr. 
Leggett is chiefly known for his work as a 
conciliator in industrial disputes. Since 1920 
he has been in charge of the Industrial Re- 
lations Department of the Ministry of Labour, 
which has to do with conciliation and arbitra- 
tion in industrial disputes, and the set up of 
joint machinery between employers’ organi- 
zations and the trade unions. He has been in 
control since 1930 of the department concerned 
with voluntary and compulsory machinery for 
the regulation of wages and working conditions 
and of statistics. Since 1929, he has been in 
attendance at the meetings of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office and 
of the International Labour Conference as one 
of the British representatives and has taken 
an active part in the work of this Organization. 





Advance Recorded in Canadian Industry 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics in its 
Bulletin of December 10, 1937, reported that 
during the first 10 months of the present year, 
a marked advance took place in business 
operations, the standing in October being more 
favourable than at any time since August 1930. 
The marked betterment of the last three years 
was due mainly to recovery in the industries 
which participated so fully in the prosperous 
period from 1922 to 1929. Those include 
mining, newsprint, electric power and the 
automobile and allied industries. 

The index of mineral production averaged 
15-7 per cent higher in the last ten months than 
in the same period of one year ago. Zinc ex- 
ports showed a decline of 3-6 per cent, while 
copper and nickel exports were up 4°8 per cent 
and 30:7 per cent, respectively. Gold shipments 
from Canadian mines recorded a gain of 11-2 
per cent, while silver marketings were up 19 per 
cent. The output of coal was 12,487,794 tons in 
the first ten months, a gain of 1-8 per cent. 

The increase in the index of manufacturing 
production over the first ten months of 1936 
was 10 per cent. The output of newsprint at 
3,042,970 tons showed a gain of 16-8 per cent. 
External demand for Canadian lumber showed 
expansion, the increase in the export of planks 
and boards having been 13-3 per cent. 

Output of pig iron recorded a gain of 37-2 
per cent, while the production of steel ingots 
was 30:7 per cent greater. The automobile 
industry participated fully m the recovery of 
the last three years, the increase over the first 
ten months of 1936 being 29-5 per cent. Pro- 
duction amounted to 169,774 cars and trucks 


compared with 131,099 in the same period of 
last year. 

New business obtained by the construction 
industry showed a considerable percentage gain 
over the preceding year but the level remained 
low relative to that of the prosperous period 
culminating in 1929. The gain in contract 
awards to $198,577,000 compared with $142,- 
629,000 amounted to 39-2 per cent, while build- 
ing permits in 58 cities increased 34-9 per cent. 

Production of electric power showed gains 
not only over last year but also over any other 
year in the history of the industry. Total out- 
put m the first ten months of 1937 was 22-7 
billion kilowatt hours compared with 20-8 
billion in the same period of last year. The 
gain of 9-1 per cent represents a considerable 
expansion due to greater industrial and do- 
mestic eemand. 

Carloadings in the first ten months of 1937 
numbered 2,196,000 compared with 2,069,000 
in the same period of 1936, the gain being 6-2 
per cent. The gross operating revenue of the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway recorded gains of 8-1 per cent 
and 5:0 per cent, respectively. 

Imports showed a gain of 30:8 per cent over 
the first ten months of 1936, and exports were 
up 15-2 per cent. 

The index of employment in manufacturing 
operations, being unaffected to any important 
extent by unemployment relief, is significant 
of the trend of business. The recall of em- 
ployees by manufacturing concerns was con- 
tinued from May 1933 to the first of October, 
last. The October level was higher than in 
any other month except May, 1929. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1937 


cr following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources :— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reported on November 1 was 10,463, the em- 
ployees an their payrolls numbering 1,194,137 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
oorts from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 1,897, having an aggregate 
membership of 214,858 persons, 8-9 per cent of 


whom were without employment on November 
1. It should be understood that the re- 
port on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite figures 
not being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 58 
cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of November, 1937, 
as reported by Employers 


According to reports furnished to the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics by leading industrial 
astablishments throughout the Dominion, there 
was a slight slackening in employment at the 
beginning of November, but the loss was rather 
smaller than the average decline at November 
1 in the experience of the years, 1921-1936. The 
10,463 firms making returns reported pay-rolls 
aggregating 1,194,137, compared with 1,198,058 
at October 1, 1937, while the index (1926—100) 
declined from 125-7 in the preceding month, 
to 125-2 at the first of November, as com- 
pared with 111-0 at November 1, 1936. Since 
this reduction was less than usual at the 
time of year, the seasonally-adjusted index 
showed a slight increase, rising from 119-8 at 
Ietober 1, 1937, to 120-3 at the beginning of 
November, when it was higher than’in any 
ither month since September, 1929. 


In the seventeen years of the record, the 
unadjusted indexes at. November 1 have been 
as follows: 1987, 125-2; 1986, 111-0; 1935; 
107-7; 1934, 100-2; 1933, 91:3; 1932, 84-7; 
1931, 103-0; 1930, 112-9; 1929, 124-6; 1928, 
118-9; 1927, 108-8; 1926, 104-0; 1925, 98-3; 
1924, 94-1; 1923, 100-0; 1922, 97-0 and 1921, 
91°3. 

Particularly marked seasonal improvement 
was noted at the beginning of November in 
logging in which the number added to the 
pay-rolls was greater than in any other month 
for which data are available. There. were also 
important’ increases in retail trade. On the 


other hand, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, services, construction and manufac- 
turing showed declines that in most cases were 
of a seasonal character; the losses in construc- 
tion and manufacturing were most extensive. 
Within the latter division, food, lumber and 
leather factories recorded the largest reductions 
in personnel, while automobile and some other 
iron and steel plants reported heightened 
activity. 

For November 1 of last year, 10,054 em- 
ployers had reported staffs aggregating 1,052,- 
985, an increase of 8,600 persons as compared 
with their October 1, 1936, returns. The addi- 
tions to the working forces were then most 
pronounced in logging, but highway construc- 
tion, mining and trade had also shown im- 
provement. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The tendency was seasonally downward in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and British 
Columbia; no general change occurred in 
Ontario, while heightened activity was indi- 
cated in Quebec. Employment in four of the 
five economic areas continued at an exception- 
ally high level as compared with the other 
autumns of the record; in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, however, the situation as reported by 
leading employers was not so favourable, the 
index being below the average for November 1 
in the years since 1921. 

Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
decrease in industrial activity in the Maritime 
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Provinces, most of the reduction in personnel 
taking place in road construction; manufac- 
turing, mining and transportation, however, 
also reported curtailment. Within the factory 
group, moderate additions to staffs were re- 
corded in food and iron and steel plants, while 


rolls, or 5,473 fewer than at the beginning of 
October. 

An increase had been indicated at November 
1, 1936, by the 706 establishments whose statis- 
tics were then tabulated, and who had re- 
ported 86,051 persons in their employ, or 1,015 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPOKTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the 
month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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lumber mills were seasonally slacker. On the 
other hand, building and trade showed im- 
provement, and there were large seasonal in- 
ereases in logging camps. Returns were re- 
eeived from 721 employers in the Maritime 
Provinces with 91,900 workers on their pay- 





Relative Nov. 1, 

Provinces Weight 1937 

Prince Edward Island .. 1% 83.0 
Noval . Scotia «fiscal ety od 52 .2 124.9 
New Brunswick .. .. 46.1 132.8 
Maritimes. .. .. 100.0 12968 


1936 1937 


more than at October 1, 1936. The index 
then, however, was nearly eight points lower 
than at the latest date. . 


The following shows indexes for each of the 


- Maritimes in the last six months:— 


Index Numbers (1926=100) 


Oct.1. Sept.1, Aug.1, July1, Junel, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
100.6 87.9 85 52 79.7 82.0 
L327, 13385 13125 138.3 124.3 
139.5 140.5 140.8 136.1 121.4 
134.9 135.4 134.3 135.8 122.0 


Dee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee wT EE 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
another large advance, chieflv in logging. in 
which an exceptionally high level of activity 
was indicated. There were also gains in 


metallic ore mining. highway construction and 
trade. On the other hand, manufacturing, 
shipping, building and railway construction and 
services registered curtailment; within the 
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manufacturing group, the leather, lumber, 
vegetable food, pulp and paper, textile, iron 
and steel and other divisions showed contrac- 
tions, in some cases of a seasonal character. 
The 2,507 co-operating employers enlarged 
their staffs by 8,876 persons, bringing them to 
363,525 at November 1. Employment was 
decidedly brisker than at November 1, 1936, 
although a gain of 12,054 workers had then 
been reported by 2,372 establishments, whose 
pay-lists included 305,550 men and women. 
Ontario—The situation in Ontario showed 
little general change at the beginning -of 
November, the 4,639 firms whose data were 
tabulated having a combined working force 
of 508,302' persons, or 80 fewer than in the 
preceding month. On the average, the change 
at November 1 in the years, 1921-1936, has 
been a falling-off, which though not large, 
exceeds that indicated at the latest date. There 
was a substantial advance in logging, and 
building construction and trade also showed 
considerable improvement from October 1. On 
the other hand, manufacturing, mining, trans- 
portation and highway and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance reported curtailment. 
Within the group of factory employment, the 
tobacco and beverage and iron and steel divis- 
ions showed heightened activity, the gains in 
the latter being marked; leather, lumber, food 
and some other divisions, however, released 


Relative 
Weight Nov.1, 
Manitapa: oi ee 44-9 99-3 
Saskatchewan... .. .. .. 22-6 115-9 
Alberta... .. 32-5 110-5 
Prairies .. 100-0 106-2 


employees. The losses, which were especially 
pronounced in canneries, were mainly seasonal 
in character. Although improvement on the 
whole had been noted at the beginning of 
November, 1936, the index was then 17-6 
points lower than at the latest date, when it 
stood at 130-4. For November 1, 1936, statis- 
tics had been received from 4,462 employers 
having 437,780 workers. 

Prairie Provinces—There was a seasonal de- 
crease in employment in the Prairie Provinces 
as at November 1, 1937. Returns were com- 
piled from 1,492 firms having 135,559 em- 
ployees, as against 137,391 at October 1. Log- 
ging, coal-mining, building, trade and manu- 
facturing afforded more employment, but there 
were declines in services, transportation and 
highway and railway construction and main- 
tenance. Most of the gain in manufacturing 
occurred in food and iron and steel factories. 
The general curtailment in the Prairies was 
on a much smaller scale than that recorded 
at November 1, 1936, when the index was 
practically the same, standing at 106-0, as com- 
pared with 106-2 at the date under review. 
Statements had been tabulated for November 
1 of last year from 1,461 employers of 134,681 
men and women; this was a decrease of 3,334 
from their October 1, 1936, pay-rolls. 

The following shows index numbers for each 
of the Prairie Provinces in the last six months: 


Index Numbers (1926=100) 
Ny A 


Oct. 1, ept. ug.1, Julyl, Junel, 
99-2 100°2 99-0 100°3 97°4 
120-4 128°3 118-8 110-2 103-9 
112-2 111-0 107°1 105-7 99-4 
107-6 109-4 105-6 104-0 99-3 





British Columbia—A further contraction in 
employment was recorded in British Columbia; 
the staffs of the 1,104 employers furnishing 
returns aggregated 94,851, compared with 
100,263 in the preceding month. The reduction 
took place largely in manufacturing, there 
being important seasonal losses in food fac- 
tories, together with declines in lumber mills 
and some other divisions; communications, ser- 
vices, transportation and construction also 
showed curtailment. On the other hand, retail | 
trade was more active. Employment generally 
was brisker than at November 1 of last year, 
when 1,053 establishments had reported a total 
working force of 88,923 persons, compared with 
91,250 in the preceding month; the index then 
stood at 105-4, as compared with 111:5 at 
November 1, 1937. 

Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 

Additions to staffs were registered in To- 

ronto, Hamilton, Windsor and Winnipeg, while 


in Montreal, Quebec City, Ottawa and Van- 
couver there were reductions. The general 
situation in each of these centres was better 
than that indicated by the firms reporting at 
the beginning of November of 1936, or of any 
of the last few years. 


Montreal—A reduction in employment oc- 
curred in Montreal at November 1, when 
1,529 persons were released from the staffs of 
the 1,417 co-operating firms, who employed 
159,897. Trade showed heightened activity, 
but there were losses in manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and services. Within 
the manufacturing group, there was curtailment 
in textile, iron and steel and leather factories, 
while electrical appliance and some other plants 
reported advances. A decrease had ‘also been 
noted at the same date of last year, but the 
index was then nearly twelve points lower. 
Statements had been received for November 1, 
1936, from 1,362 establishments providing work 
for 142,101 men and women. 
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Quebec City—Employment showed a fur- 
ther falling-off in Quebec, according to 178 
employers of 13,886 persons, compared with 
14,334 at October 1. Manufacturing and 
services indicated most of the contraction, 
while trade recorded moderate improvement; 
within the manufacturing group, the largest 
. decrease occurred in leather plants. Employ- 
ment was brisker than at the beginning of 
November, 1936, when the 172 co-operating 
firms had employed 12,924 workers, or 128 
fewer than at October 1, 1936. 

Toronto—There was a further small increase 
in the pay-rolls of 1,555 firms in Toronto, who 
had 140,300 persons in their employ, a number 
greater by 138 than in their last report. Most 
of the expansion took place in trade and con- 
- struction, while iron and steel plants were also 
busier. On the other hand, employees were 
released from other branches of the manufac- 
turing, notably leather, food and non-ferrous 
metals. A larger gain had been registered at 


the beginning of November of a year ago, 
but the index then was nearly seven points 
lower; the 1,501 employers making returns for 
November 1, 1936, had reported staffs aggregat- 


ing 131,249, compared with 130,640 in the pre- 


ceding month. 


Ottawa—In Ottawa, curtailment was shown 
in manufacturing, particularly in the lumber 
division; construction was also slacker, while 
trade was more active. The changes in the 
other groups were slight. The 204 establish- 
ments furnishing data employed 14,813 persons, 
as against 15,194 at October 1. Employment 
was in greater volume than at the same date 
in 1936, when the trend had also been down- 
ward, according to information from 199 firms 
with 14,336 workers. 


Hamilion—Employment in Hamilton in- 
creased substantially at November 1, when the 
294 co-operating firms reported 38,512 employ- 
ees, or 625 more than at the beginning of 


TasLtE I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








Canada 
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, 1921 
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Relative Weight of Employment by Economic 
AT OOSASIAG NOV. 15 LOST... ce clee cine ne are atte eke ts 


British 


Maritime : Prairie 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

102-6 83-4 92-7 |. 101-9 83-7 
102-9 88-4 101-1 104-3 88-9 
106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 
93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
96-0 96-4 99-8 |: 98-4 98-9 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
109-5 114-8 121-1 128-6 112-1 
124-6 122-8 126-5 192-5 113-9 
110-1 111-9 111-6 125-8 105-4 
116-6 96-2 98-1 128-2 98-9 
86-8 83-6 84-2 91-6 77-8 
90-2 92-2 91-4 94-6 84-0 
104-9 98-0 103-6 96-5 94-1 
111-1 105-0 110-0 108-1 101-8 
108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
102-2 95-2 102-4 93-7 94-1 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
101-8 91-4 103-4 90-5 95-9 
103-4 96-4 103-4 92-7 99-0 
103-4 99-8 104-7 97-7 102-0 
111-7 101-6 106-2 101-9 104-8 
113-9 101-3 107-1 103-9 107-9 
114-4 103-0 108-1 107-4 109-3 
117-9 106-0 112-6 108-6 108-1 
119-4 110-3 112-8 106-0 105-4 
115-3 112-6 112-9 98-6 101-5 
109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
107-5 106-7 108-4 91-4 91-3 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
105-4 102-2 108-8 89-4 97-5 
110-7 105-2 111-2 93-2 103-4 
122-0 113-6 118-8 99-3 112-2 
135-8 118-0 122-2 104-0 117-1 
134-3 120-8 122-2 105-6 116-9 
135-4 124-5 12500 109-4 121-2 
134-9 127-3 130-4 107-6 117-9 
127-3 130-5 103-4 106-2 111-5 
7-7 30-4 42-6 11-4 7-9 





Norr.—The “Relative Weight”, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
aumber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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October. Manufacturing was decidedly brisker, 
chiefly in the food group, and construction and 
trade also showed improvement. A _ greater 
gain had been made at the beginning of 
November of last year, but the index then 
was decidedly lower. The November 1, 1936, 
pay-lists of the 286 co-operating employers had 
included 32,303 men and women. 


Windsor—Activity in Windsor showed a 
further large advance; 179 establishments re- 
ported 21,019 persons on their staffs, compared 
with 19,944 at the beginning of October. The 
improvement took place mainly in the auto- 
mobile and related industries, while food 
factories were seasonally slacker. A smaller 
increase had been indicated at the same date 
of a year ago, but employment was at a much 
lower level. Statistics for November 1, 1936, 
had been tabulated from 175 employers, whose 
pay-rolls totalled 17,194. 

Winnipeg —Employment slightly increased in 
Winnipeg, according to 488 firms employing 


42,183 workers at the beginning of November, 
as compared with 42,028 in their last report. 
Manufacturing was rather brisker, the gains 
occurring chiefly in food factories; communica- 
tions, building and trade also showed im- 
provement, while transportation released help. 
Figues furnished by 482 employers at the first 
of November of last year showed that they 
had 40,713 men and women on their pay-lists 
or 161 fewer than at October 1, 1936; the em- 
ployment index then stood at 94:9, compared 
with 98-0 at the date under review. 


Vancouver—The movement was again down- 
ward in Vancouver, where the 461 co-operating 
establishments had 37,215 persons on their staffs, 
or 988 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Manfacturing and transportation showed de- 
clines, those in the first named occurring largely 
in lumber and metal-using factories. On the 
other hand, retail trade afforded more employ- 
ment. Industrial activity generally was at a 
higher level than at the beginning of Novem- 


Taste II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 








— Montreal Quebec Toronto 
INOW.) lO 2 2ee acee ee G3 84 lbs steno 101-9 
Nov. 81). 1923a5.00.. 1004: [asa eee 99-2 
IN OV 01, G24 ae ee 93-6 101-4 96-1 
Nov, - 1, 8925e.......: 100-6 100-5 | 99-1 
Nov. 1; 0026: ...:- 104-7 104°3 103-4 
IN OView 1 G2 fees. 5 cc 109-4 123-9 109-5 
Nov. 1, 1928........ 115-1 126-6 119-3 
Nov. '1, 1929-0 % 2): 121-8 133-6 125-0 
Nov. °1, 19800....... 112-6 135-3 115-5 
Wov: 1; 203i... 95-4 120-0 105-6 
Nov. 1, 19822....-.. 84-8 98-5 92-5 
Nov. 1, 1983e:...... 86-4 94-7 91-5 
NOV. 1, UG84e...... 87-3 96-5 97-2 
i Gyiee P15 BOS b el wie? 91-7 100-5 101-7 
Ye a 0 ae 86-4 93-5 100-6 
Heb atl Oe cast «ee 87-6 92-0 96-4 
TD eS Se 87-5 93-3 97-8 
DEI) Pd...) vases oe 88-3 91-7 98-7 
EN Oe Ory 6 ee ee 92-7 95-8 100-2 
MANO 1. LF BAe sn 5.5 93-7 96-8 101-1 
guiys INP eee 93-5 94-5 101-4 
i Caan Rae Mee ee 92-2 96-5 101-3 
BOGt. 9 1. A. oaks... + 94-3 97-9 103-4 
Geta Lies. ® 95-6 98-1 105-5 
INOW ol So RaPAT aks ace 94-6 97-1 105-9 
D6 Cl Ee eae sy. oe 98-3 95-2 105-7 
Fan. 1, G38 7a. sii ac 90-4 92-0 103-4 
Feb! “ls weereewe ce 91-8 91-7 101-9 
Mar. ‘Ledanseanee i: 92-6 92-7 103-2 
Avprily Ve $4. Bes 4 6 96-8 93-3 105-8 
May las ere. 101-1 97-6 107-4 
gine 1 Apa ere. 105-2 101-6 108-7 
Guly;, 1. Soeo3. Aenea 105-5 106-4 109-5 
Rug: “Ligdi etrees eas 105-2 108-6 107-8 
Hep tit) bd. gaae hee vc.* 107-6 110-0 110-0 
Oct: 1.45. ce wwe 107-4 107.2 112-6 
INOVi> Le: Jam Sha 106-4 103-8 112-7 
Relative Weight of 
Employmentby 
Cities as at Nov. 1, 
1937... Seyetee ons ce. 13-4 1-2 11-7 


Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
ihe win teil | Sable te 0s 5 Tid ba Mab nk ereaheies 101-8 82-2 
110-5 OA APES Oe ore 90-7 85-4 
100-6 STIS ree eee eet 86-2 89-6 
103-1 92-3 92-5 94-7 97-0 
103-6 103-6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
118-9 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
125-0 130-4 134-9 115-8 111-6 
124-6 102-0 116-5 108-6 110-4 
118-6 96-3 67-7 93-5 101-9 
94-1 77°8 62-5 84-3 87-9 
95-5 79-5 76-7 81-5 85-1 
98-6 86-3 76:1 86-4 89-0 
104-0 101-4 115-4 91-4 101-3 
103-2 95-7 116-4 91-9 97-2 
99-5 96-8 120-0 91-2 97-8 
101-4 97-1 117-7 94-1 96-9 
103-1 96-8 131-2 88-1 100-1 
107-7 98-1 136-1 87-3 101-9 
108-2 97-6 123-2 90-9 103-8 
110-0 99-4 113-0 92-7 106-0 
107-4 99-8 115-1 93-8 109-2 
111-2 97-7 106-9 92-9 110-0 
110-9 98-0 120-3 95-3 109-1 
108-8 100-4 126-1 94-9 107-0 
104-3 101-7 129-4 94-7 106-0 
102-8 99-0 137-1 92-4 105-3 
98-8 101-7 145-2 89-4 104-7 
99-8 103-7 146-8 90-8 103-8 
101-9 108-2 151-4 91-6 104-4 
106-6 111-9 152-9 93-5 105-6 
111-8 114-2 153-1 96-5 110-8 
114-9 116-3 149-8 99-2 114-8 
112-7 117-7 135-0 97-6 117-3 
113-7 119-4 132-2 98-8 119-6 
114-4 117-3 146-2 97-6 117-9 
111-7 119-4 154-1 98-0 115-0 
1-2 3-2 1-8 3-5 2-1 


Norg.—The ‘Relative Weight”’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated city, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ber of last year, when curtailment had also 
been reported by the 441 co-operating firms, 
whose employees had numbered 34,442, a 
decline of 671 from October 1, 1936. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 2. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed a contraction at November 1, 
following an almost unbroken succession of 
increases since the opening of the year. The 
6,015 co-operating establishments reported 
605,184 employees, or 13,386 fewer than at 
October 1, while the index declined from 121-7 
in the preceding month to 119-0 at Novem- 
ber 1. This reduction, which was of a seasonal 
character, involved a proportion of the aggre- 
gate pay-roll rather exceeding the average in 
the experience of the years since 1920. As a 
result, the seasonally-adjusted index declined, 


to 117-8 at the date under review; the season- 
ally-corrected indexes in the last three months 
have been higher than in any other month for 
which data are available, with the exception 
of a few months in 1929. 

There were large increases at November 1, 
1937, in iron and steel plants, these being of 
more than ordinary interest in that they were 
contrary to the usual seasonal trend at the 
beginning of November in the last sixteen 
years. The rubber, beverage and electrical 
apparatus industries also afforded more em- 
ployment than in the preceding month. On 
the other hand, animal and vegetable food, 
lumber, leather, pulp and paper, textile, clay, 
glass and stone, non-ferrous metal and non- 
metallic mineral factories released employees, 
the declines being in many eases of a seasonal 
nature. 

The volume of employment reported in 








falling from 118-5 at the beginning of October manufacturing at November 1, 1937, was 
Taste III—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
= All Manu- : oper Commu-| Trans- Con- : 
industries| facturing Logging | Mining nications | portation | struction Services | Trade 

Wows 1h 102K nh, «crs, cer 91-3 87-8 107-8 102-6 89-8 102-0 85-5 80-1 92-3 
NO. TE 19298 oc. hes sae 97-0 94-9 119-1 109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 
Waoy.* ly 1925.0. 2hs acon. 100-0 98-7 113-0 110-3 90-4 107-9 97-7 | 90-6 92-4 
1 COR aig | (2 i A 94-1 91-3 129-4 105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 
INGVe fold 5 LO2B it) sccustoiaane eves 98-3 96-5 119-9 101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 
Nov. 1)'W926.... ¢. a. ae.. 104-0 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 
INGivth IR 1927,.....0 dee sateen 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
INOVs U5 TODS ccc che cithe stares 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Nove 3, 1920-0... fa. 3. ace. 124-6 117-2 173-3 128-0 125-8 113-8 153-6 131-6 130-7 
INGy.welk 1930, S2ea.2 six. 112-9 104-6 90-9 121-9 119-9 106-0 148-8 126-9 129-2 
INOW U5 LOSES... sig chee Geasteats. 103-0 88-8 63°7 107-9 102-4 95-4 165-4 117-5 122-8 
INGys 1G 1032. Sie genes. 84:7 81-7 37-9 101-2 89-6 84-5 77-9 106-5 115-4 
INGye0 (15 193858 net aac 91-3 86-5 110-3 109-7 81-1 81-4 94-6 107-9 115-6 
Woy. 18 1934... 3.5 scans 100-2 92-8 171-9 121-2 80-7 83-9 111-0 114-9 121-3 
INOVs © 1)" 1035.02 8. U5. fae: 107-7 103-5 158-4 132-5 81-4 84-5 119-9 117-1 124-6 
Jane. 1,) 1986. .<..& . aeaaes 99-1 96-8 183-4 129-9 79°3 77°9 74:8 118-0 135-9 
Bebe sides kiew os ae eee: 98-4 98-5 173-1 129-4 77-2 78-2 74-4 116-4 121-6 
Mars Lok tecture Sess isis cine 98-9 99-5 147-0 129-1 77-7 78-9 78-2 117-5 123-1 
POOL Uo scot, Mette < «ts, aad ae 97-4 101 1 102-6 128-2 77-7 78-5 71-8 118-5 121-0 
Bay SE Lit. Fas sof coin Hoven eye 99-5 102-7 88-6 127-4 78 +4 82-8 79°4 120-4 123-3 
Gune 1 45.. Se take « Aves soit Sete 102-0 103-4 94-1 132-1 80-0 85-4 87-0 123-0 127-1 
duly 1. . a0/ete os ds sie 104°6 104-7 93-4 134-1 82-4 87-1 97-4 131-7 127°3 
Ape DS... Xo Saas + cide cee e 105-6 104-9 85-0 137-9 84-1 88-7 2-9 135-8 126-3 
Bepite ch. . e.aate dow. Be- 107-1 105-9 82-7 140-2 86-0 89-4 109-0 137-5 126-3 
Octy: VMiawe. 2p vada. 110-1 109-0 141-7 147-9 84-6 88-3 103-9 127-4 129-6 
Nowe. 1d. cactus. ideac cme. 111-0 107-7 206-9 151-8 83-1 87-1 99-6 124-9 132-0 
Dee rl sis Fs des os eee 110-1 107-0 265-7 150-3 81-7 86-5 80-1 122-4 136-0 
Janzs, 1,) 198 fis.......2. 0s baa 103-8 102-4 242-1 145-6 80-7 81-4 61-2 124-8 136-9 
Bot. WUA! Sakae: 2s ee 104-1 105-3 244-4 147-6 79-8 80-7 57-2 119-1 128-4 
Mar. ldssac. ox... ods epee 102-8 107-6 193-3 145-8 80-8 79-6 52-8 118-9 126-1 
Aerial 1 by td. Sass wads eee s 103-0 110-8 132-5 146-0 81-4 79-5 53-7 122-7 127-5 
Mis TL, . maitises = nes: oe es 106-3 113-8 86-7 147-4 82-9 85-1 71-4 125-2 128-4 
PURO LY. fades cad. Bate os 114-3 117-9 109-1 151-9 85-6 86-7 105-2 129-0 131-5 
Uy Lyctines wdivett oR 119-1 119-0 125-0 153-6 88-0 89-4 128-5 137-5 133-4 
PG oD BS aes Siac st ciate 3 120-0 118-1 124-7 153-7 89-9 89-1 139-8 141-7 132-2 
Saat) U4. castes: ot ssee 123-2 121-2 143-4 159-1 90-9 89-7 144.5 146-6 130-9 
Oot oit ike phe: ee lade 4 DNR +5 163-9 90-5 90-4 144.3 135-4 133-4 
INO. 14 ccs bbeies ob .0.0ls lose 125-2 119-0 306-3 161-1 88-9 87-2 131-7 131-0 137-0 
Relative Weight of Employ- 

ment by Industries as at 

Noval, 1937.4... 4 aeeaen : 100-0 50-7 7-4 6-2 2-0 8-8 13-1 2-4 9-4 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated industry, to the 
total] number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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greater than at the same date of last year, 
or of any other year for which statistics are 
available, the index being, indeed, slightly 
higher than at November 1, 1929, the previous 
high level for the time of year; the reduction 
then indicated had been on a larger scale than 
at November 1, 1987. For November 1, 1936, 
5,838. manufacturing establishments had_ re- 
‘ported 546,031 employees, compared with 
552,112 in the preceding month. 
- The unadjusted: indexes of factory employ- 
“ment (calculated on the 1926 average as 100), 
have been as follows at the beginning of No- 
vember in the years since 1920: 1937, 119-0; 
1936, 107-7; 1935, 103-5; 1934, 92-8; 1933, 
86:5; 1932, 81-7; 1931, 88-8; 1930, 104-6; 
1929, 117-2; 1928, 115-1; 1927, 104-9; 1926, 
102°7;. 1925;.96°5; 1924, 91-3; 1923, 98-7; 
1922, 94-9 and 1921, 87:8. . 
Animal: Products—Edible —Meat-preserving 
plants reported greatly increased activity, but 


and  fish-canneries. 


- month. 


seasonal curtailment was indicated in’ dairies 
Statistics were received 
from 304 manufacturers, employing 26,738 per- 
sons, as compared with 27,820 in the preceding 
This decrease, which took place 
largely in British Columbia, compared un- 
favourably with the advance registered at the 
corresponding date last year, when employ- 
ment was, however, at a generally lower level. 

Leather and Products —There was a decided 
loss in personnel in this group at November 1, 
mainly in boot and shoe factories in Quebec 
and Ontario. The 300 firms furnishing data 
reported 22,305 workers, as against 23,888 at 


~ October 1. The index was practically the same 


as at the same date in 1936, although a smaller 
decline had then been noted. 

~ Lumber and Products—Further seasonal con- 
tractions, involving many more employees than 


in the autumn of last year, were indicated in 


the lumber group, where employment was, 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averaae 1926=100) 








Industries 1Relative | Nov. 1 


Nov.1, | Nov.1,| Nov.1,| Nov.1,| Nov.1, 


pil Octal: 
Weight 1937 1937 1936 1935 1934 1933 1932 
Manufacturing— 
"ATITINAL PrOGUCtS Erte tt tee cee nee 50-7 119-0 121-7 107-7 103-5 92-8 86-5 81-7 
Fur and producta?. .....< bil araaee- 2-2 138-2 143-7 132-8 120-5 111-9 104-8 98-2 
Leather and products............... +2 99-5 98-2 87-6 100-4 91-1 91-7 87-0 
Boots and shoes............eeeee. 1-9 109-2 117-0 109-0 106-3 96-0 96-1 89-3 
Lumber and products............... 1-2 109-1 118-8 107-6 107-2 95-1 101-0 94-5 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 4-0 89-0 96-2 81-4 76-2 67-9 61-5 54-7 
FUurm tires. 3..+ 6 deco eee eee 2-2 77-4 88-9 72-5 66-5 56-9 49-7 40-9 
Other lumber products............ “7 93-5 94-5 88-8 86-6 78-9 76:3°| 75-8 
Musical instruments................. 1-1 121-4 120-5 103-7 97-5 93-7 86-8 80-4 
Plant products—edible.............. “1 56-8 55-5 55-9 51-8 55-2 44.3 48-0 
Pulp and paper products............. 3-4 138-0 161-1 136-9 126-5 114-4 116-2 111-7 
Pulprand papers 2255 5.54.b s seee: 5-8 113-9 115-3 105-8 98-6 95-3 89-0 88-0 
Paper products......, s cL elaiede Stor ateta. ote 2-7 109-0 112-3 98-3 88-6 85-7 77-4 73°8 
Printing and publishing........... 9 139-0 138-6 127-1 117-8 107-8 101-7 101-4 
Rubber products...............s0e05 2-2 111-7 111-0 108-4 105-1 103-9 100-0 102-3 
Textile products.: 2. 124. 5.0 do be Bone 1-2 115-1 113-9 101-5 96:3 - 91-7 87-0 82-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 9-3 128-9 129-9 121-5 118-9 110-0 105-4 99-2 
Cotton yarn and cloth............. 3-6 140-9 141-6 132-7 134-8 122-3 116-2 106-2 
Woollen yarn and Clothee.#. 4. 35... 1-7 104-1 103-0 94-7 93-3 88-5 81-6 78-0 
Silk and silk goods................ 7 144-9 148-4 145-3 145-8 121-8 130-0 112-5 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 8 530-4 544-7 512-0 534-8 476-6 425-5 366-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 1-8 129-2 129-1 128-0 127-2 118-5 122-5 115-2 
Other textile products............. 3-1 123-3 124-9 113-5 105-8 100-3 92-9 91-8 
Plant products (n.e.8.)............6- 8 98-8 110-8 101-3 97-7 89-7 83-4 75-9 
Tobacco............ BES Ba ae 1-4 125-2 | 124-4 | 114-1 122-3 110-9 117-4 109-6 
Distilled and malt liquors........ “7 100-3 101-3 91-9 106-2 101-3 113-4 103-0 
_Wood distillates and extracts........ 7 161-3 156-6 147-3 144-6 124-6 124-1 118-9 
Chemicals and allied products...... “1 153-7 166-0 138-6 145-5 125-5 122-7 117-7 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-1 159-9 159-4 144-2 134-8 125-1 113-4 108-1 
Electric light and power............. -9 94-4 99-9 84-0 80-1 73-8 62-1 61-1 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-4 129-6 129-5 121-1 117-6 116-2 109-1 111-6 
Iron and steel products.....:........ 1-8 158-6 157-0 126-3 131-2 111-6 95-1 108-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 11-9 109-3 107-0 89-8 88-7 71:3 63-0 57-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-5 144.3 145-0 117-8 116-7 89-2 72-4 61-2 
Agricultural implements........... 1:1 134-9 134-6 109-4 95°8 82-9 67-4 62-4 
Land "vemtelos.s 0.55. ia. hens += 6 80-2 72-5 44.9 55-9 39-6 30-2 21-9 
Automobiles and parts..... eer bats 5-0 98-0 93-5 83-7 85-4 67-9 63-0 55-3 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 1-8 151-9 129-8 127-4 131-5 71-2 60-0 47-5 
Heating appliances... Seat inpata pasa @ = +2 68-2 70-9 63-7 62-9 45-3 44-8 64-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.)... “5 135-0 137-6 126-8 113-1 100-1 89-9 82-4 
Foundry and machine shop pro- 7 130-4 133-1 89-5 86-8 63-9 51-9 52-6 
GRCOR Rie dete se sere 9s Get le wis 5 120-6 118-6 102-1 97-4 72-5 64-8 66-5 
Other iron and steel products...... 1-8 113-5 113-5 94-1 88-5 78:6 69-9 67-9 
Non-ferrous metal products......... 2-2 159-7 162-7 141-1 126-8 111-7 93-8 82-9 
Non-metallic mineral products...... 1-3 149-5 153-6 143-3 139-8 134-3 127-8 119-0 
Miscellaneous: cafe ie ce eee ne. 5 139-8 147. 133-6 124-6 120-9 103-7 101- 
ee 


1-The ‘Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of emplo in the indicated ind i 
total number of employees reported in all industries by the firms making returns ert tlie ante inidaP review? Of to aettoa Datos 
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however, more active than in November, 1936. 
The shrinkage at the date under review took 
place principally in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, while vehicle and some other wood-using 
works showed improvement. A combined 
working force of 47,744 persons was reported 
by the 893 co-operating manufacturers, as 
compared with 51,622 at the beginning of 
October. The most pronounced decreases 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but the tendency 
was generally downward, 


Musical Instruments—A small gain was in- 
dicated in musical instrument factories, 35 of 
which employed 1,621 workers, or 38 more than 
at October 1. Employment was slightly brisker 
than at the beginning of November, 1936, 
when little general change had been recorded. 


Plant Products—Edible—Fruit and vegetable 
canneries reported very marked seasonal re- 
ductions in their pay-rolls, while sugar and 
syrup, bakery and chocolate and confectionery 
plants showed small advances. The forces of 
the 498 co-operating firms aggregated 40,504 
persons, or 6,780 fewer than in their last re- 
turn. Employment declined in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia, but improvement was 
noted in the Maritime and Prairie Provinces. 
The curtailment, on the whole, involved fewer 
workers than that registered at the correspond- 
ing date last year; the index number was then 
slightly lower than at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The trend of em- 
ployment in this group was downward, accord- 
ing to data from 613 establishments with 69,442 
workers on their pay-rolls as compared with 
70,276 at the beginning of October. Moderate 
improvement was recorded in printing and 
publishing houses, and in the manufacture of 
paper products, while pulp and paper mills 
showed a contraction. The largest losses were 
in Quebec. Additions to staffs had been in- 
dicated at the beginning of November a year 
ago, but the index was then over eight points 
lower. 


Rubber Products—-Employment in rubber 
goods showed an increase at November 1; 
data were compiled from 55 firms with 14,670 
employees, as against 14,519 in their last report. 
The level of activity was higher than at No- 
vember 1, 1936, when a reduction had been 
noted. 


Textile Products—Cotton and some other 
textile factories reported moderately height- 
ened employment, but the production of gar- 
ments, headwear, woollen and silk goods 
showed a falling-off; 1,112 textile manufac- 
turers reduced their pay-rolls from 112,214 at 
October 1 to 111,316 at the date under review. 
The decreases took place chiefly in Quebec. 


A smaller loss had been shown at the begin- 
ning of November last year, but the index was 
then some seven points lower. ; 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltquours—A 
slight falling-off was recorded in tobacco works, 
while improvement was noted in beverage 
factories, according to the 187 establishments 
furnishing statistics in this group, which em- 
ployed 17,091 persons, as compared with 16,987 
at October 1. Most of the gain, on the whole, 
occurred in Ontario. A larger increase had 
been indicated at the correspondng date last 
year, when employment generally was not so 
brisk. 


Chemicals and Allkked Products—In this 
group, statements were furnished by 205 plants 
employing 13,200 persons, or 26 more than in 
their last report. The situation was decidely 
better than in the autumn of 1936, when a 
larger gain had been recorded. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
curtailment was noted in building material 
plants in most provinces; employment gen- 
erally was at a higher level than at November 
1, 1936, although smaller losses, on the whole, 
had then taken place. The forces of the 211 
employers from whom information was re- 
ceived, had declined since October 1 by 606 
person, to 10,472 at the beginning of November, 
1937. 


Electric Inght and Power—Employment 
in the production of electric current showed 
little general change, 16 workers being added 
to the forces of the 96 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who employed 16,381 persons. A re- 
duction had been indicated in this industry 
at November 1 of last year, when the index 
was lower. j 

Electrical Appliances—Improvement was re- 
ported in electrical apparatus works, 125 of 
which had 21,803 employees, or 217 more than 
at October 1, 1987. No general change had 
been noted at the same date in 1936; employ- 
ment was then in much smaller volume. 


Iron and Steel Products—Employment in 
automobile, agricultural implement and some 
other iron and steel works showed important 
increases, while the heating appliance and 
structural iron and steel divisions reported 
lowered activity. On the whole, the additions 
to staffs were rather smaller than those indi- 
cated at} November 1, 1936, but employment 
continued at a high level as compared with 
the same date in the last few years.. State- 
ments were received from 878 manufacturers 
whose payrolls aggregated 142,481 persons, as 
compared with 189,457 at October 1, . 1937. 
Most of the advance took place in Ontario. 
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Non-ferrous Metal Products—Data tabu- 
lated from 177 firms in the non-ferrous metal 
group showed that. they employed 25,496 
workers, or 473 fewer than at October 1. The 
decrease occurred mainly in the manufacture 
of lead, tin, zinc and copper products. The 
situation was decidedly better than at the 
same date of 1936, when a smaller loss had 
been indicated. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in employment in non-metallic 
mineral product factories, 144 of which re- 
leased 412 persons, bringing their staffs to 
15,045 at the beginning of November. The 
index was higher than at November 1 of 
last year, when a reduction had also been 
noted. 

Logging 


Statistics were tabulated from 361 firms 
employing 87,780 men, or 28,049 more than 
in the preceding month. This advance ex- 
ceeded that reported at November 1 of any 
other year for which information is available, 
being, in fact, greater than in any other month 
on record, while the index, at 306-3, was also 
at its maximum for the last seventeen years. 
There were increases at the date under review 
in all provinces except British Columbia, 
where no general change was shown; the 
largest gains were in Quebec. 

Mining 

The mining of coal and other non-metallic 
minerals and of metallic ores afforded less 
employment, according to statements from 
420 mine operators, with 74,427 employees, or 
1,319 fewer than in their last report. Of the 
total employees recorded at the date under 
review, 25,221 belonged in the coal-mining, 
39,135 in the metallic ore and 10,071 in the 
non-metallic mineral group. A. considerable 
increase had been indicated at the same date 
in 1936, but the index then was below its level 
at the time of writing. 


Communications 


Telephones and telegraphs showed moderate 
seasonal contractions; the companies and 
branches making returns had 23,739 workers 
on their pay-rolls, a loss of 4385 since October 
1. The index of employment was higher than 
at November 1, 1936, when a similar falling- 
off had been noted. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—There was 
a reduction in activity in local transporta- 
tion, according to 245 firms whose staffs aggre- 
gated 26,367 at the beginning of November, 


as compared with 27,260 in the preceding 
month. The decline occurred chiefly in 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces. Employ- 
ment was at a lower level than at the corres- 
ponding date in 1936; the loss then reported 
had been smaller. 


Steam Railways—Statistics were tabulated 
from 99 divisional superintendents and other 
employers in the railway operation group, 
whose payrolls were reduced by 1,058 persons, 
to 61,588 at November 1. The greatest con- 
tractions were in the Prairie Provinces. Em- 
ployment was rather brisker than at the 
beginning of November, 1936, when a larger 
decline had been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A decrease was 
noted in water transportation, 112 companies 
employing 16,909 workers, as compared with 
18,814 in the preceding month. The curtail- 
ment, which was of a seasonal character, was 
most pronounced in Quebec. An advance had 
been shown at November 1 last year, when 
the index stood at 94-8, compared with 93-1 
at the date under review. 


Construction 


Building —There was a reduction in build- 
ing, 435 persons being released from the forces 
of the 805 co-operating contractors, who had 
34,972 employees, a number considerably 
greater than that reported by the firms making 
returns at the beginning of November, 1936; 
the trend had then also been unfavourable. 
There were advances at the date under review 
in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba and Al- 
berta, while elsewhere curtailment was indi- 
cated. 


Highway—Work on highways and streets 
decreased in the Maritime Provinces, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
but there were important advances in Quebec 
and Manitoba. Statements were tabulated 
from 427 employers, whose staffs, standing at 
95,288, were smaller by 11,188 persons than 
at October 1, 1937. The index, at 250-8 at 
the beginning of November, was much higher 
than at the same date in 1936, although im- 
provement on the whole had then been noted. 


Ralway—Seasonal curtailment of railway 
construction work was generally recorded, the 
most marked reductions occurring in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces. The forces of the 
40 companies and divisional superintendents 
furnishing returns declined from 29,940 per- 
sons at October 1, to 26,479 at the beginning 
of November. This shrinkage was much less 
than that registered at the corresponding date 
in 1936, but the level of employment then 
was higher. 
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Services 


Hotels and restaurants and laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments were seasonally 
quiet, while the fluctuations in other branches 
of services were slight, according to 484 firms 
employing 28,807 persons, or 975 fewer than 
at the beginning of October. The index, at 
131-0, was 6-1 points higher than that of 
November 1, 1936, when smaller declines, on 
the whole, had been indicated. 


Trade 


The trend of employment in trade was again 
seasonally upward, 3,035 workers being added 
to the forces of the 1,372 retail and wholesale 
houses furnishing returns, whose staffs aggre- 
gated 112,647. The increase took place mainly 
in the retail division, but wholesale trade also 
showed improvement. The index stood at 
137-0, compared with 132-0 at November 1, 
1936, when the reported gains had been on a 
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smaller scale. The general advance this year 
was greater than the average indicated in the 
years since 1920, partly on account of the 
widespread revival in business which has been 
in evidence during most of 1937, and partly 
because the date of the enquiry fell at the 
week-end. Further pronounced expansion in 
employment may be expected during the next 
few weeks, in preparation for the Christmas 
and holiday trade. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns at the date under 
review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1937 


The term unemployment as used in the 
following report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged at work other than their own 


returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 


PER CENT 
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trades or who are idle due to illness are not 
. considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
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have reference only to the organizations re- 
porting. 

There was a slight falling off in the volume 
of work available to local trade union mem- 
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bers at the close of October from the preceding 
month, mainly seasonal in character, as evi- 
dent from the reports furnished by 1,897 labour 
organizations with a total of 214,858 members. 
Of these, 19,213 or 8:9 per cent were without 
employment on the last day of the month as 
contrasted with a percentage of 7-7 in Sep- 
tember. More favourable conditions, however, 
prevailed than in October of last year when 
11-0 per cent of idleness was recorded. British 
Columbia unions reported a drop in activity 
from September of nearly 4 per cent, the coal 
mines, partly due to fire losses and consequent 
unemployment, and the manufacturing indus- 
tries, affecting conditions in this province ad- 
versely. In Ontario and Manitoba employ- 
ment declined by over 2 per cent, the recessions 
being rather generally distributed throughout 
the various trades and industries. The ten- 
dency in Quebec and Saskatchewan was also 
toward lessened activity though the changes 
were but nominal. In Alberta, however, the 
situation showed moderate improvement, par- 
ticularly in the coal mines due to increased 
orders, and in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick slight gains in employment were noted. 
Quebec unions indicated a noteworthy rise in 
activity from October of last year, the building 
trades and transportation industries being 
largely contributing factors in this better move- 
ment, and in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
lesser gains occurred. Ontario and Saskatche- 
wan members also were afforded a slightly 
better volume of work. From British Colum- 
bia, Alberta and Manitoba curtailment of 
employment on a small scale was registered.. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members in the largest city in each province, 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
The situation in Halifax, Toronto and Van- 
couver during October declined by over 2 per 
cent from September and minor contractions 
were evident among Saint John, Winnipeg 
and Regina unions. In Montreal and Edmon- 
ton, however, the employment trend was up- 
ward from the previous month though the 
changes were quite slight. When compared 
with the returns for October of last year, 
Saint John members were considerably better 
engaged during the month under survey, and 
noteworthy expansion was reflected by Mont- 
real unions. In Toronto and Regina, also, the 
situation tended favourably. Edmonton mem- 
bers, however, showed moderate curtailment 
in work afforded, and in Halifax, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, employment was slightly re- 
tarded. 


Appearing with this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1931, to date. The 
curve during October showed a slight upward 


projection from the previous month denoting 
a less favourable employment movement. 
Activity, as reflected by the curve, was, how- 
ever, 1n somewhat better volume than in 
October of last year when the level attained 
was above that of the month reviewed. 


Employment in the manufacturing industries 
during October subsided slightly from the 
previous month according to the reports re- 
ceived from 540 local unions involving 79,818 
members. Of these, 8,161 or a percentage of 
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TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 


2S | fe 
EE Re g E 
“| & B 2 
Month ae Ss 3] 3 5 
GO| & ol2]se] a 3 
SEPM Bl Eb Sole ie alg 
“ale |3|2lela|2\e| 3 
3 — be 
Z14/1C@l/olalal2ai/alo 
Average 1919...... 3-1] 2-0] 3-4] 2-7] 2-1] 3-2! 2-0! 7-9] 3-4 
Average 1920...... 1-8| 2-0] 7-2] 3-4] 3-1] 3-2! 2-8111-2] 4-% 
Average 1921...... 11-3] 8-5/16-6] 9-7| 8-5] 7-8] 7-8/23-5/12-7 
Average 1922...... 7-1] 4-3] 8-6! 5-0} 8-9] 5-4! 6-1/12-4] 7-4 
Average 1923...... 3-0] 2-0} 6-7| 3-7] 5-8] 3-0] 6-0] 5-8] 4-9 
Average 1924...... 5-1] 4-0/10-9| 6-1] 6-5] 4-3] 5-4] 5-8] 7-2 
Average 1925...... 5-0} 3-6|10-9| 5-5] 5-1] 3-3] 8-4] 5-7] 7-6 
Average 1926...... 7:8} 2-1] 6-8] 4-21 3-6] 3-0] 4-9] 5-5! 5-4 
Average 1927...... 3-7| 1-9] 6-8] 4-1] 4-4] 3-2] 4-1] 5-5] 4-9 
Average 1928...... 4-0} 1-2] 6-1] 3-5] 4-2] 3-0] 4-2] 5-1] 4-5 
Average 1929...... 4-0] 1-6] 7-7] 4-3] 7-1] 5-3] 6-4) 5-9] 5-7 
Average 1930...... 5-4] 3-7/14-0/10-4) 9-6]10-6)13-3/11-6]11-2 
Average 1931...... 8-5] 9-2119-3]17-2]15-7|15-6/19-4/17-6/16-8 
Average 1932...... 9-6]14-4/26-4]23-7|/20-0}15-8|22-6|21-6|22-@ 
Average 1933...... 16-0}13-0}25-2|24-4120-3]17-2/21-7/20-8|22-3 
Average 1934...... 8-7| 7-9}22-8]18-1/17-7|13-2|17-8]20-2/18-2 
Average 1935...... 6-9] 8-6/20-9114-3]/12-6] 9-8]115-4]16-4]15-4 
Average 1936...... 6-8} 7-4/18-9]}12-0]10-1] 9-6]12-0]11-9]13-2 
Oct. enisioee 3-2] 1-4] 2-5] 0-8] 1-3! 0-6] 0-9] 5-0] 2-@ 
Oct., 41820, 2e. 0-3| 0-4] 9-5) 3-0] 3-3] 0-3] 0-8/15-7] 6-2 
Ochs leet 2-8] 5-6/10-7| 5-7| 4-2) 3-3] 4-0/14-8] 7-4 
Oct 1922-2 1-3] 2-4] 5-9] 1-9] 5-2] 1-4] 2-5]10-6) 3-9. 
Oct, F923 4-3] 3-2] 9-5). 2-8] 2-2) 1-8] 3-1] 3-1] 4-8 
Octs" 1924-5 2-5] 4-3/10-5| 4-5] 6-1] 3-2] 8-1] 8-9] 6-8. 
Oct. so 1928-4: 3-9] 2-1/10-6| 3-1} 1-8] 1-0} 3-7] 4-4] 5-4 
Oct; F19206 1-2] 1-1] 3-6] 2-3] 0-4} 1-4] 0-8! 5-6] 2-6 
Octsy 1927 Ess 1-1} 0-9] 5-6} 3-2] 4-2) 1-8] 4-4] 4-9] 3-9 
Oct.,  1928..... 1-1] 1-0] 5-7| 1-8] 1-7] 1-5] 1-4] 5-8] 3-2 
Oct.,'-4- 1980: 2-3] 2-3] 7-8] 4-4] 9-3] 4-0] 7-2] 6-9] 6-6 
Ochs; 41030.a<x8 4-1] 4-6]/14-5/11-2] 8-8! 7-7] 9-2/10-5/10-8. 
Oct.,  1931..... 8-6] 9-2/23-6]18-3]}17-7]/12-7/16-4]19-7/18-3 
Octet. 1963 sae 11-5|16-7|27-6|22-7|21-4/13-4|21-7/21-1/22-0: 
Oct punin 1988'S. ie 12-5] 9-8/25-1/20-3}19-4/13-3/16-5/21-7/19-8. 
Oct... 1st 4-7| 6-7|22-2/16-5}13-9] 9-7/11-0/19-9/16-2 
Oct.,  1935...... 4-7| 8-6/21-5}11-3/19-2] 8-9] 7-9]13-4|13-3 
Nov., 1935...... 4-1] 8-9121-0}11-3}10-4] 9-9] 9-4113-4]13-3 
Dec.,  1935...... 7-8] 7-5|20-6]13-4/13-1/11-6] 9-6]15-9/14-6 
Jan.) (19360... 7-41 6-7/19-3]14-0]13-4]13-8]13-3]16-0/44-8 
Pelt, oi 1936.45. 7-2] 6-8]16-3]14-1]12-4]13-1|11-0]17-7/13-8 
March 1936...... 7-7| 6-6/19-3]12-7]12-5]11-0]17-5/14-9/14-5. 
April, 1936...... 8-2} 8-0}21-2/13-2/11-8}10-2/18-0]/12-5}15-1 
May, 10s6s..2 7-4] 8-7/19-6]15-0] 9-9] 7-7|15-7/11-6/14-8 
June, 1936...... 6-7] 7-8|19-0]/13-3] 8-4] 6-4117-2]10-5]13-9 
July. 2 eee 6-2] 6-8]/19-2] 9-S] 8-3] 7-4]14-4] 9-7/12-5 
Aug.,  1936...... 6-8] 7-7116-7| 8-4] 7-8] 7-1|10-7| 8-3/10-8. 
Sept.,  1936...... 6-2] 8-0]/17-1] 9-0] 8-0] 5-8] 9-5] 8-5/10-9 
Oct:.- 1936-72 5-2] 8-0]18-3] 8-6] 8-2) 8-2} 5-9] 9-S811-0 
Nov., 1936...... 5-3} 7-8119-0111-9}10-0/10-6] 6-8]11-3]12-7 
Deo: -1986cede8< 6-8] 6-2]20-9}13-8}10-9/12-8] 6-4/12-7/14-3. 
Jang ip lO e504 8-2] 6-3}22-9111-9} 8-4/11-4] 9-1116-4]14-5. 
Feb. «1987 23a, 7-9] 5-0/21-3]11-4] 9-4/11-5] 9-5/14-1/13-7 
Marry<+-19Beckcuok 7-9] 4-2118-9]10-9] 9-6/11-8]14-8] 9-4/12-9: 
April, 1987.2 0-4- 8-2} 5-5/15-6} 8-6] 8-6/10-0]16-9] 7-4]14-2 
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Julyior 1G ioe. 4-4] 5-8]13-2|.5-3] 7-1] 7-4]18-0] 6-9] 8-9: 
Aug., 1987... 5-9] 5-5]11-1] 4-3] 6-5] 7-2/12-5| 6-2] 7-6 
Sept.,  1987..... 3:1] 6-1/12-4| 4-2] 7-4] 6-0|10-4| 8-4] 7-7- 
ct., _1937.....] 2-8] 5-0]/13-0| 6-7] 9-6] 6-6] 7-4/12-3] 8-9 
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10-2 were without work on the last day of the 
month, as compared with 7-9 per cent in 
September. Heightened activity on a small 
scale was apparent from October last year 
when 11-6 per cent of unemployed members 
was reported. General labourers were de- 
cidedly busier during the month reviewed than 
in September, and among meat cutters and 
butchers, bakers and confectioners, metal 
polishers, cigar and tobacco and _ jewellery 
workers, employment advanced slightly. In- 
creased slackness of substantial degree was 
noted by wood and fur workers. Among paper 
makers and leather workers also, noteworthy 
recessions occurred. Textile and carpet and 
glass workers recorded more moderate cur- 
tailment of activity, and the situation. was 
slightly less favourable for iron and steel, 
brewery, garment, and hat, cap and glove 
workers, and printing tradesmen. Contrasted 
with the returns for October of last year 
much better conditions prevailed for general 
labourers, glass, hat, cap and glove, and 
brewery workers during the month reviewed, 
while lesser improvement was evident among 
garment, leather and jewellery workers. The 
tendency for printing tradesmen, iron and 
steel, textile and carpet, and cigar and tobacco 
workers was also toward increased employ- 
ment. Meat cutters and butchers, paper 
makers, fur and wood workers, however, were 
much slacker than in October a year ago, and 
among bakers and confectioners there was but 
a nominal adverse trend. 

The 55 unions of coal miners making returns 
at the close of October with an aggregate of 
18,119 members, showed that 1,162, or 6°4 
per cent were without work compared with an 


unemployment percentage of 7-1 in September 


and 4:6 in October last year. Alberta miners 
indicated a considerably better situation in 
October than in the preceding month which 
was largely counteracted by the recessions 
apparent in British Columbia where, owing 
to losses by fire, a number of members were 
thrown out of work. In Nova Scotia, however, 
employment was maintained in approximately 
the same volume as in September. British 
Columbia unions, as in the previous com- 
parison, showed a pronounced falling off in 
avaliable work from October last year, and 
in Alberta curtailment of much lesser degree 
though noteworthy was apparent. A slightly 
higher level of employment, however, was 
reflected by Nova Scotia members. 


The volume of inactivity in the building 
and construction trades during October ex- 
ceeded slightly that reported in the preceding 
month, unemployment standing at 21:4 per 
cent compared with a percentage of 19-2 in 
September. The situation, however, showed 
marked improvement over October, 1936, when 
32:6 per cent of the members reported were 


without employment. Bridge and structural 
iron workers, painters, decorators and paper 
hangers, and tile layers, lathers and roofers, 
showed pronounced increases in slackness from 
September, and among steam shovelmen, hod 
carriers and building labourers, a considerable 
falling off in employment was apparent. Car- 
penters and joiners reported more moderate 
recessions and the trend for plumbers and 
steamfitters was slightly less favourable. Con- 
ditions for granite and stone cutters, however, 
improved substantially from September, and 
noteworthy gains were recorded by bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers. Among electrical 
workers fractional increases in activity were 
reflected. With the exception of tile layers, 
lathers and roofers, all tradesmen were afforded. 
a better volume of work during October than 
in the corresponding month of last year, bridge 
and structural iron workers, bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, granite and stone cutters, and 
plumbers and steamfitters all showing a 
decidedly more favourable situation during 
the month reviewed, while important gains 
were noted by steam shovelmen, carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, and hod car- 
riers and building labourers. Among painters, 
decorators and paper hangers the employment 
movement was upward though the variation 
from October last year was very slight. The 
contractions in activity evident among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers, however, were quite 
extensive. 


The transportation industries at the close 
of October registered a nominal decline in 
work afforded when compared with the pre- 
ceding month, as manifest by reports received 
from 835 labour organizations embracing a 
membership of 65,097 persons. Of these, 3,466 
were idle at the end of the month, a percentage 
of 5°3 contrasted with 4:6 per cent of un- 
employment in September. The trend was, 
however, toward heightened activity when 
compared with October, 1936, reports the 
percentage of idleness for that month stand- 
ing at 6-1.: Among steam railway employees, 
whose returns included over 77 per cent of 
the entire group membership reported, and 
among teamsters and chauffeurs there was a 
slight lowering in the volume of work avail- 
able from September, while conditions for 
navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees were but nominally im- 
proved. In contrast with the returns for 
October, 1936, steam and street and electric 
railway employees reflected a more favourable 
movement during the period under survey, 
while activity was somewhat retarded among 
navigation workers and teamsters and chauf- 
feurs. 

Retail shop clerks’ locals reported all their 
members busy at the close of October as in 
the preceding month, while in October a year 
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ago 4:8 per cent of idleness was recorded. 
Reports were compiled from 2 associations of 
these workers involving a membership of 837 
persons, 

Civic employees showed but a fractional 
drop in activity during October from the 
previous month according to the 78 associa- 
tions making returns with 9,808 members. Of 
these, 154 or 1-6 per cent were without work 
on the last day of the month contrasted with 
0-9 per cent in September. The situation, 
however, remained unchanged from October 
of last year when 1:6 per cent of inactivity 
also was indicated. . 

Some employment advancement was evident 
in the miscellaneous group of trades during 
October from both the preceding month and 
October of last year, as manifest by reports 
forwarded by 148 local unions with a member- 
ship covering 9,622 persons. Of these, 531 were 
registered as idle at the end of the month, a 
percentage of 5:5 as compared with per- 
centages of 7°3 in September and 9-8 in 
October, 1986. Unclassified workers were con- 
siderably better engaged than in September 
and increases in activity on a rather small 
scale were reflected by theatre and stage, and 
hotel and restaurant employees, and station- 
ary engineers and firemen. Among barbers 
the trend was less favourable though the 
change from September was very small. Much 
better conditions prevailed for stationary en- 
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gineers and firemen during October than in 
the corresponding month of last year, and 
improvement of moderate degree was evident 
among hotel and restaurant employees. Ac- 
tivity for unclassified workers, theatre and 
stage employees, and barbers, however, showed 
some slight curtailment. 

Fishermen were slacker during October than 
in the previous month, the 3 unions reporting 
with an aggregate of 635 members showing an 
unemployment percentage of 23:6 compared 
with 16-2 per cent in September. The level 
of employment was slightly above that of 
October a year ago when 25-9 per cent of 
idleness was reported. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of 
October from 2 unions of lumber workers and 
loggers with a combined membership of 780 
persons, 2°4 per cent of whom were unemployed 
at the end of the month contrasted with per- 
centages of 2-2 in September and 2:3 in 
October, 1936. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1936 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for October of each year from 1919 
to 1984 inclusive, and for each month from ° 
October, 1935, to date. Table IJ summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of industries 
for the same months as in Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for October, 1937 


The volume of business transacted by the 
Offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of October, 1937, showed 
a decrease in the average daily placements 
of 8 per cent when a comparison was made 
with the report of September, 1937, but an in- 
crease of over 21 per cent in comparison with 
that of October, 1936. Registration of appli- 
cants, however, was higher during October 
than in the previous month, but lower than 
during the corresponding month a year ago, 
while vacancies followed the same fluctuations 
as placements. In comparison with Septem- 
ber, 1937, construction and maintenance 
showed a marked decline in employment, fol- 
lowed by losses of smaller amounts in manu- 
facturing, trade and logging, with farming, 


services, transportation and mining showing 
advances, the greatest of which was in the 
first-named group. When a comparison was 
made with October, 1936, all groups, except 
farming and mining, reported increased place- 
ments, the most important gains being in 
logging, services, construction and mainten- 
ance and manufacturing. The loss recorded 


in farming was substantial, but that in mining 
very small. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1935, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 


' placements in relation to applications showed 


little variation during the month of October, 
that of vacancies registering a slight rise dur- 
ing the first half of the month, while place- 
ments followed a slightly downward trend 
throughout the period. At the close of Octo- 
ber, however, the levels shown were about 8 
points higher than those recorded at the close 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
62-6 during the first half and 60-6 during the 
second half of October, 1937, in comparison 
with the ratios of 41-2 and 52-4 during the 
corresponding periods of 1936. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 57-6 and 57°1 
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as compared with 37-6 and 49-6 during the 

corresponding month of 1936. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by the employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during October, 
1937, was 1,614, as compared with 1,662 during 
the preceding month and with 1,332 in Octo- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,623 in compari- 
son with 2,591 in September, 1937, and with 
2,823 during October last year. 
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total of 40,347, while applications for work 
numbered 65,551, of which 49,093 were from 
men and 16,458 from women. Reports for 
September, 1937, showed 41,540 positions 
available, 64,763 applications made and 38,316. 
placements effected, while in October, 1936, 
there were recorded 34,615 vacancies, 73,390: 
applications for work and 32,266 placements. 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, each year, from January, 
1927, to date: 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during Octo- 
ber, 1937, was 1,505, of which 1,067 were in 
regular employment and 438 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,553 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in October a year 
ago averaged 1,241 daily, consisting of 904 in 
regular and 337 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1937, the 
offices of the Service referred 39,082 persons 
to employment and effected a total of 37,605 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 26,673, of which 21,289 
were of men and 5,384 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,932. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 28,554 for men and 11,793 for women, a 
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1936 


1937 


Placements 


Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LODE ere ayes Fo. Tee 302.723 112.046 | - 414,769 
O28 irae os OF ee Ree 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
[ODO ear en aee aoe 260, 747 157.620 398,367 
1930scese tc. Ce se 187,872 180, 807 368,679 
LOS Te ce. eos ares eee 175. 632 295, 876 471,508 
TOSQAS SE | RAMS ae 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
1033 ee Sere ete 170,576 181,521 352,097 
1984 Tae caer te tees 223.564 182,527 06,091 
4 AYR ERE NN ee Os Re mee 127,457 353, 802 
1OSG:: cox eters cote eae 17,931 113,519 331,450 
1937 (10 months)...... 228,837 2.481 321,318 


Nova Scotia 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at Employment Offices in 
Nova Scotia during October, were nearly 4 per 
cent less favourable than in the preceding 
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month, but over 31 per cent better than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease in placements of nearly 2 per 
cent when compared with September, but an 
increase of over 32 per cent when compared 
with October, 1936. The increase in place- 
ments over October of last year was made 
up largely of gains in services, construction and 
maintenance and manufacturing, although all 
thte groups, except fishing and finance, showed 
improvement. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were:—manufacturing, 49; logging, 
73; construction and maintenance, 552; and 
services, 511, of which 366 were of household 
workers. Regular placements numbered 585 of 
men and 132 of women. 


New Brunswick 


There was a gain of over 9 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through Employ- 
ment Offices in New Brunswick during October 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a loss of nearly 3 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month of last year. Place- 
ments were nearly 8 per cent higher than in 
September, but nearly 3 per cent less than in 
October, 19386. The number of placements 
made in each industrial division varied very 
little when compared with October of last year. 
Small losses in construction and maintenance, 
logging and farming were partly offset by gains 
in trade and services. Placements by industrial 
divisions included:—manufacturing, 33; con- 
struction and maintenance, 57; trade, 33; and 
services, 716, of which 445 were of household 
workers, During the month 37 men and 96 
women were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at Employment Offices in the 
Province of Quebec during October called for 
over 4 per cent less workers than in the 
preceding month and over 8 per cent less than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease also in placements of 
over 6 per cent when compared with September 
and of over 13 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1936. The reduction in placements 
from October of last year was due to a sub- 
stantial decrease in the highway division of 
construction and maintenance, in which group 
large numbers of workers were placed in em- 
ployment on relief projects during October, 
1936. The decline in this group was largely 
offset by gains in logging, services and manu- 
facturing. The changes in all other groups 
were small, although the majority showed im- 
provement. Placements by industrial divisions 
included :—manufacturing, 208; logging, 1,835; 
farming, 79; construction and maintenance, 
1,304; trade, 87 and services, 3,053, of which 
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2,755 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 3,560 of men 
and 1,924 of women. ' 


ONTARIO 


During October, positions offered through 
Employment Offices in Ontario were nearly 16 
per cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 37 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
decrease of over 16 per cent in placements 
when compared with September, but an in- 
crease of nearly 34 per cent in comparison with 
October, 1936. Bush placements were con- 
siderably higher than during October of last 
year and there were also substantial gains in 
construction and maintenance, farming, ser- 
vices, manufacturing and transportation. A 
small increase was reported in trade and the 
changes in other groups were nominal only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included ;— 
manufacturing, 881; logging, 3,201; farming, 
1,750; transportation, 378; construction and 
maintenance, 3,764; trade, 352 and services 
4,234, of which 2,769 were of household 
workers. There were 8,671 men and 1,517 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


MANITOBA 


There was a gain of over 27 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Manitoba during October 
when compared with the preceding month and 
of over 23 per cent when compared with the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of over 34 per 
cent in comparison with September and of 
nearly 39 per cent when compared with Octo- 
ber, 1936. A large increase in the highway 
division of construction and maintenance was 
mainly responsible for the gain in placements 
over October of last year for the province as 
a whole, although there was a considerable in- 
crease also in logging. These gains were 
partly offset by a fairly large decrease in farm- 
ing and a minor loss in services. The changes 
in all other groups were nominal only. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were :— 
logging, 688; farming, 637; construction and 
maintenance, 1,684 and services, 737, of which 
588 were of household workers. During the 
month 2,984 men and 310 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at Employment Offices in 
Saskatchewan during October called for over 
72 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 11 per cent less than during 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1937 













Vacancies Applicants 
Regular 
* K Placed . eed 
Offices egis- n- 
Reported] Unfilled & Referred same 
during at end of || tered Placed | period 


€ o 
during |vacancies| Regular | Casual || #* pad of | “1936 


period period ceriéd 





—_—_—$ | |__| | | || | ee 











Nova Scotia.......... eric oan e Toe 1,261 37 1,403 1,244 717 527 2,034 465 
ELAS nome cere eicte na tech cas e'sssiee 853 37 990 835 612 223 1,284 251 
New Glasgow). i. cc. eetSees. dese... 201 0 209 202 70 132 299 193 

Ee a eR nena 207 0 204 207 35 172 451 21 

New Brunswick.................+205- 854 5 896 855 133 722 813 244 
Ghathaniy. i GTR Sikh . esa. 26 0 29 26 2 24 166 1 
BCU CrictOl nit acled 6 os wrcaica leis sie\eresicls «'« 10 0 22 10 0 10 49 
Moncton eee ae eee ok os coe owes eee 468 5 472 469 100 369 123 181 
SENT sae ha ses ClGarale. Se bale 350 0 3 350 31 319 575 

MOU CN OCF cece kde 6c Seis areas ashe pbceienie’« te 7,831 1,282 12,115 7,841 5,484 1,170 3,973 6,934 
WSAGUO VANE sence cee cue essie a) orn a ences 8 7 22 22h cl) wee elle = v.80) seen Gets 
Chicoutimi 657 0 811 656 649 7 88 500 
1S ENR, Speman enn Fr 554 11 1,064 721 717 2 349 311 
MACHNOC ot one comer cemmecriamtae 339 85 355 309 289 16 oS ea eckae 
Montreal : (62 i... SYeS 0F.. SSE EW. 88 3,546 647 0, 359 3,347 1,621 842 2,807 4,245 
Port. Alredosscoss sts Seen ehee eer 107 21 LST gee SOF ie ed nage 2 ealhrtentin OS). labs woes sists 
GUGDCC.T cdaccec res soteem cite teeters 1, 229 359 1,467 1.188 818 156 358 1,483 
ROW. 2. b sada cle. OMAN... case. 488 740 606 532 74 88 7 
Sherbrooke...........+060 TO ae 267 114 342 304 252 18 48 155 
‘Phres Rivers oon ccc eee 44] 15 516 471 374 48 67 173 
Wali Or wis . Alain «Skeet Mea. ae es 195 15 288 131 126eahe «arr B tie an SOte. cookie... 

Ontario ook. 6 Side sv osciak + slate ters cal 16,126 999 28,843 14,829 10,188 4,484 40,826 6,839 
FOMEVING: cccte acces tte t tedee oaee 204 314 2 136 67 6 95 
Brantford. . gees. $503.08... ones 608 298 6 655 299 179 120 1,072 92 
Chatham. s.ccueteerect cces ecm 272 0 341 279 157 122 32 161 
Port Williai.t 9. Sisk. SAS eh 969 25 1,006 969 828 141 563 290 
Guelph ty 7s on eee 138 12 199 153 94 36 748 102 
Hamilton Sots ccccuews tae oor nese 762 2 1,812 747 320 422 3,196 361 
FCONnOLa eee eee cee cies o Siete wes 343 0 449 843 269 74 AT Obata. 6 
Kingston vcs s:cie.cie oie tae aed ere ves 527 26 522 509 432 77. 138 444 
Kitchener aeons ce somes ae 310 19 657 315 169 137 708 65 
London . 4a; . 20. ede chee. debate 570 56 977 613 354 228 1, 628 352 
Niagara, Walia’ .tc:,«s:mn<<sete staat 167 16 338 151 93 52 649 54 
Nortif Bay th... Jose sa cede cooeeee ese ee 370 0 576 500 417 83 397 235 
Oshawa fo esis « cichduleista tele caine alt 301 0 376 294 77 217 992 93 
Ottawa. 6 chee soba 826 5 1,918 846 646 198 3,378 588 
Pembroke 313 0 254 161 80 81 33 116 
Peterborough 7: 720s. es . bas. aes detiase 362 12 478 355 319 36 815 176 
Port ADnGnurs cackic«ence Fone eee 2,308 1 1,710 1,702 1,675 27 425 898 
St. Catharinest.s.+. 00 0e0 cose ete 499 31 67 477 236 241 1,678 186 
Sti- Thomas. ys. Alyssa soeteriss iad ss 173 3 226 171 145 26 98 
Sarniacs2.ss 0s Feet my Pa ee 346 4 405 346 132 214 465 94 
Sati Stes Marie’. ics. oeee eh. i eo 464 58 672 487 332 141 131 205 
Stratlordw: bese cows sewed wes dase 100 0 378 100 81 19 1,285 87 
SIG See Scere ore 481 44 698 481 435 46 131 312 
PHMUMIMNS os. cdth «che ae asides Moby es 1,252 330 1,414 889 568 321 869 395 
TD OTORGO TOA E tga e Aetisiss Shine Weare 3,003 292 10,014 2,644 1,595 982 195727 1,085 
WVINGSOU Sr teree cities es oto ce cece 525 24 1,071 53 288 245 7,532 255 
WoGdstecK. AC. fi ee0.60.4 TAL eet 243 38 409 262 131 131 SOP YT... 

Nani CO ba ee ere oe eee 3,336 28 5,476 3,849 3,294 546 14,046 2,243 
Tig lelot gets Spice aah aM Soa Mn ie 125 15 218 105 95 10 482 104 
WANN OS ase ie. a at SF TES ELD Sih) 5,528 3,744 3,199 536 13.564 2,139 

Saskatchewan..... e602... .ccecsccses 4,491 509 4,338 4,029 3,657 373 1,950 3,936 
Estevan LEM CTS Tee enya PASE KOE ie 1/7 40 139 136 135 1 2 138 
Mel valle seve inceuabirnvinrs ob. arlene bac. 181 0 181 181 181 0 (ial Ree Bay 19 2 
WMGORereavumcce arate eh aice ecees cen 401 37 374 380 256 125 559 641 
North Battleford.............0.6004. 361 54 295 306 302 4 12 279 
Prinee Albert.ciresecssseveres severe 576 137 519 458 396 62 167 296 
TROPITAL OE et ace acts ae ke phewitaene es 979 61 988 937 875 62 407 967 

680 85 644 581 556 25 470 621 

300 26 407 270 268 2 293 345 

315 33 294 288 264 24 4 219 

521 36 497 492 424 68 10 430 

2,901 58 5,693 2,812 2,014 453 9,275 1,999 

Calgary dis Negetotes J Sena nee. A 787 3 2,554 743 624 119 4,448 662 
Drumbell@r. .. cazvsucser. dadoudeswes 103 0 294 104 58 46 195 81 
Edmonton.’ ....c.<s's 2 ye pp ae ae «5 os 1,647 33 2, 265 1, 613 1,443 125 8, 717 1,054 
Leth bridg@... 000i is a tacdbewed. 158 15 338 153 115 38 556 103 
Medicine TUR Gos. «clo casereteete Menke neneneied 206 7 242 199 74 125 359 99 

British Columbia..................... 3,547 20 7,087 3,623 886 2,567 6,857 862 
Kamloops: «tenon hice aes tirenaetiies 30 3 255 3 24 2 43 21 
Nanaimo... .:.... 6 dcaee ed esa don: 289 0 330 283 218 65 199 229 
Nelson. ees... cae reel oir eenaae ont 193 0 225 195 100 95 20 35 
New Westminster. «.. 5.0005. 4000cl00. 84 0 154 85 22 63 367 47 
Penticton... .. .otccans Ms sis wks encierte 82 6 111 82 29 53 57 20 
Prifi¢e Géorgel). isi. ck od ILI 44 0 55 43 43 0 2 1 

e EPINCOMRIIDGE 3.2 cn ati aos otra okieee ote 12 0 31 13 4 69 41 
AUCOUVED coc can car eset tea een 2,157 11 4,812 2,224 265 1,896 4,999 216 
ViiCtorta 2B Sa eee ye 65 0 1,114 656 181 475 1,101 192 
ONAGRS ore oe ak os vs Cea eee ee 40,347 25933 65,551 39,082 26,673 10,932 79,868 23,492 
MONG orcdeiccc cieecists cee ae 28, 554 1,166 49.093 28, 098 21.289 6, 673 65, 745 18.309 
Womens. ticcassceen Cee 11,793 1,767 16,458 10,984 5,384 4, 259 14,123 5.183 
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the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase in placements of 61 per cent 
in comparison with September, but a decline 
of over 7 per cent in comparison with October, 
1936. When comparing placements by in- 
dustrial groups during month under review 
with the corresponding month of last year the 
only decline of importance was in farming and 
the most noteworthy increase in construction 
and maintenance. Of the changes in other 
groups, none of which was important, the 
largest were gains in services and manufactur- 
ing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded :—manufacturing, 50; farming, 2,174; 
construction and mainteniance, 731 and ser- 
vices, 998, of which 872 were of household 
workers. There were 2,813 men and 844 women 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during October, were over 4 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and over 
20 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of over 4 per cent when compared with 
September and of nearly 17 per cent in com- 
parison with October, 1936. Farming, construc- 
tion and maintenance and logging showed the 
largest gains in placements over October of 
last year. These increases, however, were 
partly offset by declines in services, transporta- 
tion and mining. In other industrial divisions 
placements were on about the same level as that 
of last year. Placements by industrial divisions 
included :—logging, 135; farming, 1,636; con- 
struction and maintenance, 360 and services, 
517, of which 367 were of household workers. 
During the month 2,049 men and 265 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Britisn CoLuMBIA 


Positions offered through Employment Offices 
in British Columbia during October were over 
14 per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 52 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was a decrease of 
nearly 14 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with September, but an increase of over 
52 per cent in comparison with October, 1936. 
The gain in placements over October of last 
year was mainly due to a substantial increase 
in the highway division of construction and 
maintenance, Of the changes in other groups, 
none of which were important, the largest were 
increases in services and manufacturing and 
declines in logging, trade and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included :—manu- 
facturing, 77; farming, 145; construction and 
maintenance, 2,326, and services, 872, of which 
569 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 590 of men 
and 296 of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1937, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 26,673 placements in regular employment 
15,947 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment located was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 1,799 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,331 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 468 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a min- 
imum fare of $4.00, is granted by the Railway 
Companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Quebec transfers at the reduced rate during 
October were $3 in number, 48 provincial and 
45 interprovincial. Provincially the Hull office 
assisted in the despatch of 34 bushmen, and 
the Montreal office of 14 highway construction 
labourers, to employment within their respect- 
ive zones. The movement outside the province 
was from Hull and entirely of bushmen, 23 of 
whom were conveyed to Sudbury, 15 to Pem- 
broke and 7 to Timmins. Offices in Ontario 
issued 1,209 certificates for reduced transporta- 
tion during October, 1,199 of which were to 
provincial centres and 10 outside the province. 
The latter were granted at the Timmins office 
to railway construction labourers proceeding 
to Rouyn. Within the province the Port 
Arthur office transferred 514 bushmen, 28 high- 
way construction workers, 8 building construc- 
tion workers, and 3 carpenters to various sec- 
tions of the Port Arthur zone, and one mine 
handy man to North Bay. From Fort William 
178 bush workers and from Sudbury 114 bush 
workers and one steel sharpener journeyed to 
employment within their respective zones. The 
Ottawa office was responsible for the transfer 
of 88 bushmen to Sudbury, 34 bushmen to 
Sault Ste. Marie and 14 bushmen to Timmins. 
The Sault Ste. Marie zone also received 23 
bushmen from North Bay, 13 bushmen from 
Kitchener and 3 bushmen from Niagara Falls, 
The North Bay zone was the destination of 
19 bushmen travelling from Brantford and the 
Ottawa zone of 3 bushmen shipped from Belle- 
ville. From Toronto 51 carpenters were car- 
ried to Port Arthur, and from Windsor one 
mechanical draftsman to St. Catharines. The 
North Bay office issued certificates to 99 bush- 
men bound for Timmins and to 4 highway 
construction workers going to employment 
within its own zone. In addition during 
October there was a provincial movement of 
students under the Dominion-Provincial Youth 
Training Plan, reduced rate certificates being 
issued to 50 of these, the majority of whom 
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were bound for mining districts in Northern 
Ontario to take a course of training in this 
industry. In Manitoba 436 persons took 
advantage of the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate during October, 24 of whom 
were destined to provincial situations and 412 
to centres outside the province. 
received their certificates for transportation at 
the Winnipeg office. The transfers within the 
province included 11 miners, 7 bushmen, 2 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, one fisherman 
and one hotel cook, going to employment in 
the Winnipeg zone. Of the persons travelling 
outside the province 410 were bound for the 
Port Arthur zone, among whom were 401 bush- 
men, 3 miners, 2 cooks, 2 farm hands, one 
first-aid man and one domestic, while two 
“painters were transported to Timmins. 
Workers who availed themselves of reduced 
rate certificates in Saskatchewan during 
October numbered 18, all going to prov- 
incial centres. Of these, 11 were bushmen 
and one a cook who received their certificates 
at the Prince Albert office for transportation 
within the same zone. The one remaining 
transfer was to a mine carpenter proceeding 
from Regina also to employment in the Prince 
Albert zone. Business transacted by Alberta 
offices during October involved the issue of 37 


All of these . 


reduced rate certificates, 36 of which were 
provincial. Of these, 35 were granted at the 
Edmonton office to one miner journeying to 
Drumheller and to 27 bushworkers, 2 oil re- 
finery workers, one farm hand, one miner, one 
store clerk, one waitress and one cookee going 
to various points within the Edmonton zone. 
From Calgary one farm hand was sent to a 
point within the same zone. The one worker 
shipped outside the province was a farm hand 
conveyed from Edmonton to the Saskatoon 
zone. By offices in British Columbia 11 trans- 
fers at the reduced rate were effected during 
October, all provincial. The Nelson office 
despatched one farm hand to Penticton and 
one blacksmith within its own zone; the Vic- 
toria office one diesel engineer to Kamloops, 
and the Vancouver office one blacksmith to 
Prince George, 2 mine workers to Kamloops 
aud 5 miners to employment within the Van- 
couver zone. 

Of the 1,799 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during October, 625 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 1,059 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 110 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 5 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During October, 1937 


The estimated value of the _ building 
authorized by 58 cities during October was 
$4,384,952; this was a seasonal decrease of 
_ $693,930 or 13-7 per cent, as compared with 
the September total of $5,078,882, but an 
increase of $122,345 or 2-9 per cent over 
- October, 1936, when the aggregate value was 
- $4,262,607. 

The value of the building authorized in 
the first ten months of the present year was 


$47,135,318; this was higher than _ the 
aggregate of $34,946,019 reported in the 
period, January-October, 1936, and _ also 


exceeded that reported in the first ten months 
of any other year since 1931. However, the 
cumulative total in each of these six years 
has been very much lower than in preceding 
years for which data are available; while the 
wholesale prices of building materials have 
recently advanced, the index for the elapsed 
months of 1937 was below the average for 
the years since 1919. 


Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 400 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost 
approximately $1,860,000, and about 2,500 
permits for other buildings valued at almost 
$2,828,000. During September, authority was 
granted for the erection of about 350 dwell- 


ings and 1,800 other buildings, the estimated 


cost being approximately $1,270,000 and 
$2,560,000, respectively. 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba and 


Alberta recorded increases in the value of 
authorized building as compared with Sep- 


tember, 1937, the gain of $167,745 or 57-6 


per cent in Manitoba being greatest. In the 
remaining provinces, the largest decreases 
were those of $333,654, or 28-1 per cent in 
Quebec, and $349,476 or 13-7 per cent in 
Ontario. 


In comparison with October, 1936, there 
was improvement in Ontario, Manitoba and 
British Columbia, Manitoba reporting the 
most pronounced increases of $163,360 or 
55:2 per cent. In this comparison, Quebec 
recorded the greatest reduction of $161,447 or 
15-9 per cent. 


Winnipeg showed an increase over the 
preceding month, and also as compared with 
the same month of last year. In Toronto, 
there was a slight improvement over 
September, 1937, and a similar decline as 
compared with October, 1936; in Vancouver, 
on the other hand, there was a decrease in 
the former, but an increase in the latter 
comparison, while the Montreal total for 
October was lower than in either the pre- 
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ceding month or the same month of last 
year, pay eneae 
s inagexes O; 
Of the other centres, Quebec, Belleville, Liddeewot lente 
Chatham, Galt, London, Niagara Falls, Value ee Value ot Yalne ef prices of 
permits permits permits ulidin 
Oshawa, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peterborough, Year issued issuedin | issued nitterinls 
Stratford, St. Thomas, Sarnia, Sault Ste. er first ten | in first ten | in first 
Mar; Pe ; = Piast October months months ten 
arie, iverside, | Woodstock, egina, (1926=100) | months, 
Edmonton, Kamloops and North Vancouver (Average 
: 1926=100) 
reported increases over September, 1937, and =£— —j)———_|—_____|___j- 
also as compared with October, 1936. $ § 
The following table gives the value of the bs iy NR byte tenor 
oS : sys CR eee a) vf am Ga 384, , 135, 34-9 94-4 
building authorized by 58 cities during Octo-  493°°""*" 4262607} 341946019 25-9 85.9 
ber, and in the first ten months of each year a eet ie ee 30-2 81-2 
chee on te well rf ine ey for a 1083. 1,775, 052 18,168, O6 ae sath 
atter, based upon the total for a Q. 1982...... 170, 196, 769 28-3 77-5 
Th ’ P d b 9 pra Jo eben 8.442 627| 97,045,622 71-9 82-4 
ie te i index numbers of wholesale al ip apart hehe pe Ne 103-1 92-0 
: ‘din: : AiheeRrerlaan  weaeies 073, 04.084. 467 151-3 99-2 
prices of building materials in the first ten 3-7: 21,558,085] 187,179,719] 135-8 96-8 
months of the years since 1920 are also given 1927 <a 18. 948-019 160, 000, B54 118-6 96-2 
it Wen ete Ol Nototthst 2 a NOt |. B86 der 738. , 902,338 100-0 100-4 
(average, 1926—100.) 1928 ty 11,312,644] 109.676, 825 81-3 103-0 
The aggregate for the first ten months was 1924...... 13.089.588] 109.906, 921 81,5 107-6 
higher by 25-9 per cent than in 1036, and also M28] Samay] msauese art | 
exceeded that for the same period in each of 1921...... 10,491,228] 99,064,670 73-4 125-2 
19201... 10,401,041] 106,547,319 79-0 144-4 


the four years immediately preceding, but was 
substantially lower than the average of $102,- 
805,733 reported in the seventeen years, 1920- 
The average index number of whole- 
sale prices of building materials, though higher 
than in any of the years, 1930-1936, was lower 


1936. 


than in other years since 1920. 


The following table gives the value of the 
building permits issued by each of the 58 cities 
during September and October, 
October, 1936. The 35 cities for which records 


are available since 1910 are marked thus 


1937, 


and 


oR” 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION WORKS AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS 
ISSUED BY 58 CITIES 











Cities Oct. 1937 Oct. 1936 
$ $ $ 

Prince Edward I’d— ‘ 
Charlottetown...... 11,200 8,400 21,440 
Nova Scotia.......... 58,242 148,130 108, 548 
*Hahifax (0). ete. 35,627 115,610 96,340 
New Glasgow....... 4,200 7,920 2.778 
*Syvdneyn.0. ceeeees 18,415 24,600 9,430 
New Bridewick Stee: 22,809 45,548 80,442 
Fredericton......... Nil 6,080 11,260 
*Monctone...eee cer cae 14,089 15, 830 12.107 
*Saint John.......... 8,720 23,638 57.075 
Quebec EM RSE 6 eet 853, 453 1b 187, 107} 1,014,900 

*Montreal—*Maison- 

neuve............. 596,494 939,345 §97 , 895 
*Quebec...........-. 192,111 36, 032 87, §23 
Shawinigan Falls.... 9,700 13,200 41,495 
*Sherbrooke......... 19, 000 149,500 44,200 
*Three Rivers..... a 27,835 22.750 183 , 862 
*Westmount.......... 8.313 26,280 49,625 
Ontario.............. 2,204,783 2,554,259 2,041.789 
Belleville........... 41.200 1,475 15,575 
*Brantford........... 30.320 49,715 15,705 
Chatham........... 14.975 7,515 4,250 
*Fort William........ 21,700 50,400 8.000 
Galt. . RA 02e. ; 29,712 6.820 6,404 
*Guoelph., soni. Saws 3.830 14,190 13, 637 
PELSMIICON «.ccrccie oxsiece'e 119, 485 212.967 160,814 
SKingston cts «ste 15,572 40,917 35,409 
*Kitchener........... 64,510 255,333 75,450 
bd icy Ye (ots Ry 70,940 50,870 50,090 
Niagara Falls....... 27.520 13.305 23,270 
awa. Fans ania: 113,275 30,000 4,680 
FOCERWA shinee sis 207,120 47.395 124,419 
Owen Sound........ 16,598 5,525 8,085 
*Peterborough....... 25,076 24,035 19, 755 
*Port Arthur......... 18,915 46,704 16.738 
*Stratford........... 54,230 9,360 9,075 


Sept. 1937 


Cities 


*St. Catharines...... 
*St. Thomas......... 
Sarbia wns. . roe 


Welland’ ....5..0 5. 
*Windsor...........% 


*Winnipeg............ 
Saskatchewan....... 





*Calgary..... 
*Edmonton.. 


Noo Westminster.. 
Prince Rupert....... 
*Vancouver.......... 
North Vancouver. 
SVictoriavs sce. st eee 


Total—58 cities..... 





Oct. 1937 


29,240 
17.627 
35,529 
45.086 
1,031,029 


58,495 


28,523 
72,078 


4,384,952 
*Total—35 cities. .... 


3,845, 294 


Sept. 1937 


19,528 
10, 882 
7,585 
31,750 
1,013,192 


218, 199 
47,292 


67,227 


5,078, 882 


4,413,701 


Oct. 1936 


45,680 
2,620 
7,775 

- 10,940 
1, 045, 033 


247,630 


72,995 


4,262,607 


3,803,380 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
NOVEMBER, 1937 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


The employment situation at the end of | 


November was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows :— 

Actual farming operations having been 
completed in the Maritime Provinces, farm- 
ers were engaged in doing odd repairs, cutting 
firewood, and generally preparing for the 
winter. Logging was confined to pulpwood 
chunking and piling, men being sent to camps 
in Lunenburg, Guysboro and Pictou counties. 
A few sawmills were still operating, but others 
had closed for the season. Fishing was only 
fair, as stormy weather had handicapped the 
industry in some localities; at Halifax, how- 
ever, lobster, haddock, halibut and mackerel 
were plentiful. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area worked 5 and 6 days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity oper- 
ated from 3 to 6 days. Some idleness was 
reported in the iron and steel industry, but 
other manufacturing concerns were busy, those 
engaged in preparation of goods for the Christ- 
mas trade being particularly so. All building 
construction was progressing rapidly and con- 
siderable highway work was also under way. 
Transportation was brisk and trade good. 
There was the usual demand for domestics 
in the women’s division. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in the prov- 
ince of Quebec, while logging was very active, 
especially at Quebec, Matane, Hull and Rouyn. 
Few placements, however, were reported in 
mining. Manufacturing centres reported as 
follows: Montreal—all industries, except rub- 
ber and textiles, busy; Quebec—some slack- 
ness in the boot and shoe factories; Sher- 
brooke—production in silk and woollen 
factories exceeded that of last year, 
with activity normal in the metal indus- 
tries; Matane—sawmills closed but planing 
mills fairly well employed; Chicoutimi—paper 
mills operating at full capacity, but those at 
Bagotville working only 5 days per week. 
Throughout the province building construc- 
tion was progressing favourably; many men 
also found employment on current relief pro- 
jects, as well as highway construction, street 
paving and repairs. ‘Transportation by bus, 
rail and water was favourable and trade was 
good. The demand for women domestic work- 
ers was heavy and in some districts orders 
were more numerous than applicants. 

The winter demand for farm hands in On- 
tario had fallen off considerably, thus little 
difficulty was encountered in obtaining suit- 
able applicants to meet all requirements, 


where sufficient wages were offered. Toronto 
stated that a large number of inexperienced 
men had been placed, temporarily, harvesting 
Brussels sprouts. Nearly all logging camps 
were well filled and replacements constituted 
the chief movement of labour in that line. 
Timmins, however, reported a call for several 
hundred skilled men for pulpwood cutting, 
but this demand was being met by the co- 
operation of other Ontario and Quebec em- 
ployment offices. Mining was slow. Indus- 
trial conditions were not quite so favourable 
in some lines, but this was largely accounted 
for by a reduction in staff for the winter basis 
of work. Steel, textiles, hosiery, underwear, 
tapestries, electrical appliances, rubber, fur- 
niture and implement plants recorded slack- 
ness, while other firms engaged in the pre- 
paration of goods for the Christmas trade were 
very busy. Building construction was not so 
active, many of the jobs being near comple- 
tion or already finished, highway construction, 
also, in many localities had been reduced to 
the necessary seasonal work and this resulted 
in lay-offs. ‘Trade showed increased sales. 
Although the demand for household workers 
was somewhat less than that recorded during 
previous weeks, still many calls were received 
for fully qualified domestics. In Toronto, 36 
trainees in household science were making 
splendid progress at the Dominion-Provincial 
Youth Training Plan centre, where it was 
reported that nearly 100 requests from em- 
ployers for graduates were already on file. 

A heavy registration of rural workers to be 
sent out under the Farm Placement Plan was 
reported from the Prairie Provinces, neverthe- 
less, placements, on the whole, were some- 
what lower, although those made were nearly 
all under the above mentioned scheme. Many 
of the farm vacancies, however, which re- 
mained available were in outlying districts 
and thus difficult to fill. Logging was rather 
quiet, as the larger companies appeared to 
have their requirements satisfied. A fair de- 
mand existed for coal miners, particularly at 
Drumheller and Edmonton, although colder 
weather had been the cause of some slack- 
ness at Estevan and further increased pro- 
duction in the Turner Valley Oil Fields gave 
some encouragement for additional activity 
there. Manufacturing was unchanged. Build- 
ing construction was quiet, but highway con- 
struction continued. A large number of ap- 
plicants was registered under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Plan, and arrange- 
ments were practically completed for some 
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of the youths to start their courses in various 
trades and industries. Wholesale and retail 
trade was slightly better. There was a steady 
demand for female farm help, with many un- 
filled vacancies on hand. A number of women 
also found domestic employment in the city; 
others were placed as students under the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Training Plan. 

Farming in British Columbia was very 
quiet. Packing houses, also, were only carry- 
ing normal crews of employees, but there was 
a steady market for all grades and varieties 
of apples. A further contraction appeared in 
the movement of labour for the logging camps; 
some lumber mills were running full time, 
others, including shingle mills, had closed. 
The cutting and shipping of Christmas trees 
continued. Coal mining showed little change; 


gold mining was brisk, but base metal mines 
were slack. Building construction was active 
and in Victoria the best for a number of 
years; wet weather, however, at Vancouver, 
had proven detrimental to progress on jobs 
under way there. Work at the drydocks and 
shipping yards at Prince Rupert and Victoria 
was only fair, with shipping and longshore 
quiet at Prince Rupert and Vancouver, but 
plentiful at Victoria. Business was a little 
duller, due to the usual falling off between 
seasons and before the Christmas rush. More 
applicants were reported in the women’s divi- 
sion than suitable jobs, so that a large num- 
ber of women were looking for employment 
for whom little was available. Casual work 
in the larger cities also was slack. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


abe HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
November, 1937, summarized the employ- 
ment situation as follows:— 


There was a decline in employment between - 


September 13 and October 18, mainly due to 
seasonal influences. The industries chiefly 
affected were the distributive trades, the hotel, 
boarding house, ‘shipping, road transport and 
railway services, building and public works 
contracting, the wool textile, linen, printing 
and bookbinding, and general engineering in- 
dustries, and bread, biscuit, etc., manufacture. 
There was also a slight decline in agriculture, 
horticulture, etc. On the other hand employ- 
ment improved in the cotton and tailoring 
industries, in coal mining, ship building and 
repairing, and dock and harbour service, and 
in the fishing industry. 

It is estimated that at October 18, 1937, the 
number of insured persons, aged 16-64, in em- 
ployment in Great Britain, exclusive of persons 
within the agricultural scheme, was approx- 
imately 11,659,000. This was 47,000 less than 
at September 13, 1937. On a comparable basis 
there was an increase of about 464,000 as com- 
pared with October 26, 1936. 

Among insured workpeople, aged 16-64 (ex- 
cluding those within the agricultural scheme), 
the percentage unemployed in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland was 10-2 at October 18, 
1937, as compared with 9-7 at September 138, 
1937. On a comparable basis there was a de- 
crease of 1:4 in the percentage as compared 
with October 26, 1936. In Great Britain the 
percentage at October 18, 1937, was 9:9, as 
compared with 9-5.at September 13, 1937. On 
a comparable basis there was a decrease of 1-5 
as compared with October 26, 1936. 

48138—53% 


At October 18, 1937, the numbers of persons 
on the registers of Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain were 1,159,613 wholly unem- 
ployed, 176,337 temporarily stopped, and 54,299 
normally in casual employment, making a 
total of 1,390,249; this was 51,045 more than 
at September 13, 1937. On a comparable basis 
there was a decrease of about 166,420 as com- 
pared with October 26, 1936. The total for 
October 18, 1937, was made up of 1,074,482 
men, 36,641 boys, 239,177 women and 39,949 
girls. 


The total of 1,390,249 persons on the registers 
at October 18, 1937, included 644,393 persons 
with claims admitted for insurance benefit (of 
whom 3,768 had applications authorized for 
payment of unemployment allowances in sup- 
plementation of benefit), 47,139 claimants 
whose position under the conditions relating to 
contributions paid and benefit received had not 
been determined, and 6,107 persons disqualified 
for short periods from receiving benefit (of 
whom 3,003 had applications authorized for 
payment of unemployment allowances). There 
were also 544,063 persons (not included in any 
of the foregoing classes) with applications 
authorized for unemployment allowances, 699 
persons with applications for unemployment 
allowances under consideration, and 147,848 
other persons, of whom 31,722 were juveniles 
under 16 years of age. 


In Great Britain and Northern Ireland the 
total number of persons on the registers of 
Employment Exchanges at October 18, 1937, 
was 1,460,080, as compared with 1,403,506 at 
September 13, 19387. On a comparable basis 
there was a decrease at October 18, 1937, of 
160,850 as compared with October 26, 1936. 
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United States 


Employment in the combined manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing industries surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


decreased 80,000 in October as compared with . 


September while aggregate weekly pay-rolls for 
the period covered increased $4,200,000, accord- 
ing to an announcement made by Miss Frances 
Perkins, Secretary of Labor. 

A decline in employment of approximately 
145,000 workers in the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the country, was partially offset by 
substantial seasonal employment gains in anth- 
racite and bituminous coal and in retail trade. 
Miss Perkins stated that the reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics relate to the 
period ending nearest October 15 and do not 
cover employment conditions for the latter 
part of the month. The official release by the 
Secretary of Labor continued in part as fol- 
lows: 

The aggregate weekly pay-roll increase was 
partially due to the fact that the September 
pay-roll totals were depressed by the observ- 
ance of Labor Day and certain religious holi- 
days which occurred during the September 15th 


pay period, Miss Perkins said. More than 40. 


per cent of the increase in the aggregate pay- 
roll over the month interval was in the anth- 
racite and bituminous coal mining industries. 

A comparison of employment in the com- 
bined industries surveyed in October, 1937 
with October 1936 shows a gain of over 600,000 
workers, and a similar comparison of aggre- 
gate weekly pay-rolls shows an increase of 
nearly $43,400,000 over the year interval. 

In addition to the seasonal employment 
gains in the coal mining industries from Sep- 
tember to October seasonal increases were also 
shown in retail and wholesale trade. Year- 
round hotels and electric light and power and 
manufactured gas companies also reported 
additional workers on their pay-rolls in Octo- 
ber. The gains in these industries, however, 
were not of sufficient size to offset the decline 
in manufacturing industries and the losses that 
occurred in 10 non-manufacturing industries 
(metalliferous mining, quarrying, crude petro- 
leum producing, telephone and telegraph, elec- 
tric-railroad and motor-bus operation and 
maintenance, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, 
brokerage, insurance, and private building con- 
struction). 

Gains in employment were shown in 31 of 
the 89 separate manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, The decrease of 1-7 per cent in factory 
employment indicates a decline of approxim- 
ately 145,000 workers over the month interval. 
Decreases in factory employment in October 
have been shown in 9 of the preceding 18 years. 
The current decline is attributable to reces- 


sions in such industries as blast furnaces, steel 
works, and rolling mills, foundries and machine 
shops, electrical machinery, cotton goods, 
women’s clothing, and a number of additional 
industries in which contraseasonal declines oc- 
curred over the month interval. The October 
1937 index of factory employment (100-4) fell 
below the levels shown in the preceding 7 
months. It is at the level of November 1929. 
The October pay-roll index (100-2) is below 
the levels of the months March to August 1937, 
and is approximately the same as in December 
1929. 


The level of employment in the durable 
goods group of manufacturing industries re- 
mained unchanged over the month interval 
for the pay perioid covered. An increase of 
approximately 80,000 workers in the automo- 
bile industry in October reflected increased 
activity due to production of the new models, 
and served to offset the substantial declines 
shown in other major durable goods industries. 
Employment in the combined non-durable 
goods industries decreased 3-4 per cent. Among 
the non-durable goods industries in which 
sharp recessions in employment were shown 
were canning and preserving, beverages, ice 
cream, cotton goods, men’s clothing, silk and 
rayon goods, and boots and shoes. The em- 
ployment index for the durable goods group 
(97-3) is 9-1 per cent above the October, 1936, 
level (89-2), while the October, 1937, non- 
durable goods group employment index 
(103-7) is 1 per cent below the October, 1936, 
level (104-7). These indexes indicate that for 
every thousand workers employed’ in each of 
these groups in the index base period (1923-25 
= 100), 973 workers were employed in October 
in the durable goods group and 1,037 were 
employed in the non-durable goods group. 


Substantial gains in employment in depart- 
ment, variety, and general merchandizing 
stores and mail-order houses combined with 
seasonal expansion in apparel, furniture, wood, 
coal, and ice, and a number of other lines of 
retail trade resulted in an estimated increase 
of 59,000 retail trade workers over the month 
interval. This increase is somewhat less than 
the average increase in retail trade employ- 
ment in October over the preceding 5-year 
period (76,000). Likewise, the increase in 
wholesale trade of approximately 16,000 work- 
ers and the gain of 4,000 workers in anthracite 
mining are below the average gains for October 
during the preceding 5 years, which were 
18,600 and 7,100, respectively. “The increase of 
10,500 workers in bituminous coal mining in 
October, on the other hand, is well above the 
average October gain in the 5 preceding years 
(1,800). In year-round hotels the estimated 
increase of 3,200 in. employment compares 
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favourably with the preceding 5-year averages. 
Employment in the electric light and power 
and manufactured gas industry increased only 
1/10 of 1 per cent. 


Non-Manufacturing Industries—Among the 
non-manufacturing industries reporting de- 
clines, the more pronounced losses were in the 
private building construction and laundry in- 
dustries. The decrease of 3:3 per cent in em- 
ployment in the private building construction 
industry is contraseasonal, gains having been 
shown from September to October in each of 
the 5 preceding years for which data are avail- 
able. Employment in laundries and dyeing 
and cleaning establishments normally recedes 
in October and quarrying and non-metallic 
mines also reduce operations. The loss of 1-4 
per cent in metalliferous mines marks the first 
recession in this industry since November, 1936. 
Crude petroleum producing companies re- 
ported a decrease of 0-7 per cent following a 
series of gains which began in January of the 
current year. Telephone and telegraph com- 
panies reported 0-5 per cent fewer employees, 
this decrease also marking the first decline in 
ten months. Electric-railroad and motor-bus 
operation companies decreased their forces 0-4 
per cent, and brokerage and insurance firms 
reported of 3:0 per cent and 0-1 per cent, 
respectively. 


Private Building Construction —Employment 
in the private building construction industry 
showed a further decline in October, reports 
received from 9,064 private building construc- 
tion contractors employing 110,251 workers in 
October showing a decrease of 3-3 per cent 
over the month interval. Aggregate weekly 
pay-rolls in October, 1937, were 2:8 per cent 
less than in the preceding month. In four of 
the five preceding years for which data are 
available, gains in number of workers have 
been shown between September and October, 
the increases ranging from 0-5 per cent to 3:4 
per cent. Weekly pay-rolls have also increased 
in October in 4 of the 5 preceding years, the 
advances ranging from 0-1 per cent to 5-9 
per cent. 


The level of employment in October, 1937, 
compared with October, 1936, shows a gain of 
0-4 per cent over the year interval. Pay-rolls 
show a gain of 14:2 per cent. The reports 
received from co-operating firms cover only 
employees engaged in erecting, altering, and 
repairing private buildings and do not include 
projects financed by Public Works Adminis- 
tration or Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
funds or regular appropriations of the Federal, 
State and local governments. 


Public Employment— Employment on 
projects of The Works Program totalled 
2,063,000 in October. This was an increase 
of 176,000 compared with September. Of the 
total 194,000 were working on Federal pro- 
jects, 1,526,000 on projects operated by the 
Works Progress Administration, and 343,000 
on National Youth Administration work pro- 
jects and Student Aid. Payrolls for the 
month exceeded $96,043,000. 


Approximately 149,000 workers were 
employed on P.W.A, construction projects, a 
decrease of more than 18,000 compared with 
the preceding month. Of this total 48,000 
were working on projects financed by funds 
provided by the National Industrial Recovery 
Act and 101,000 on projects financed from 
funds provided by the Emergency Relief 
Appropriation Acts of 1985 and 1936. Pay- 
roll disbursements on all P.W.A. projects in 
October totalled $12,610,000 and material 
orders placed amounted to $22,340,000. 


There were more than 361,000 workers in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, an increase 
of 72,000 compared with September. An 
increase was registered in enrolled workers, 
while decreases occurred in the number of 
reserve officers, nurses, educational advisers, 
and supervisory and technical workers. Of 
the total number of workers in camps during 
October 312,000 were enrolled personnel, 6,000 
reserve officers, 300 nurses, 2,000 educational 
advisers, and 41,000 supervisory and technical 
employees. Payroll disbursements during the 
month for all classes of workers totalled 
$15,609,000. 


There were 216,000 employees working on 
construction projects financed by regular 
Federal appropriations. Compared with the 
preceding month, this was an increase of 


10,000. Payroll disbursements totalling 
$20,811,000 were $857,000 less than in 
September. There was an increase in the 


number of workers on public road projects, 
but the employees on the payrolls worked 
a smaller number of hours. Material orders 
placed during October exceeded $23,035,000. 


A total of 187,000 were employed on State 
road construction in October, 6,000 less than 
in the preceding month. The gain in the 
number of workers engaged in new construc- 
tion was offset by a decrease in the number 
employed on maintenance. The number of 
workers on new construction and maintenance 
was 27,000 and 160,000, respectively. Pay- 
rolls for both types of work were approxi- 
mately $12,135,000. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


qi Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada and 
which include among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. 


The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts for 
the manufacture of various classes of Govern- 
ment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions 
previously in effect and substituting other 
conditions therefor, the full text of which 
appeared in the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1935, pp. 24-25. Provision had been made in 
the “B” labour conditions in their original 
form for the payment of wages rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is to be performed, or if there were 
no current rates then fair and reasonable 
rates. This provision is retained in the 
amending Order in Council of December 31, 
1934, but with the added proviso that in no 
event shall the wage rate for male workers 
18 years of age and over be less than 30 
cents an hour, and for female workers 18 
years of age and over, less than 20 cents an 
hour. It is also provided that in any cases 
where the Provincial Minimum Wages Laws 
require the payment of higher wages than 
those set out above, such higher rates shall 
apply in the execution of Federal contracts. 
With respect to male and female workers un- 
der 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages scales of the respective 
provinces. 

As respects contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the 
Fair Wages Order in Council of 1922 as 
amended in 1924, were superseded in 1930, 
in so far as wages and hours are concerned 
by an Act of Parliament known as “The 
Fair Wages and Eight Hour Day Act, 1930.” 
This Act, however, has now in turn been 
superseded by The Fair Wages and Hours of 


Labour Act, 1935, which came into force on 
May 1, 1986. The clause relating to wages 
and hours in the last-named statute is in the 
terms following :— 


“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair 
wages; 

“The working hours of persons while so 
employed shall not exceed eight hours per day 
or forty-four hours per week except in such 
special cases as the Governor in Council may 
otherwise provide, or except in case of emer- 
gency as may be approved by the Minister.” 


The new Act like the 1930 measure, 
applies not only to contracts made with the 
Government of Canada for the construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work, 
but also to workmen employed on works of 
this nature by the Government direct who 
are excluded from the operation of the Civil 
Service Act. It contains, however, a provision 
which did not appear in the 1930 legislation, 
which applies the fair wages policy to works 
of construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion that are assisted by federal grant in the 
form of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance 
or guarantee. 

The practice of the different departments 
of the Government, before entering into con- 
tracts for the construction, remodelling, repair 
or demolition of any work, is to obtain 
beforehand from the Department of Labour 
schedules setting forth the current wage rates 
for the different classes of workmen required 
in the execution of the work. These schedules 
known as fair wages schedules are thereupon 
included by the Department concerned in the 
terms of contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered to determine any questions which 
may arise as to wages rates for overtime and 
as to the proper classification of any work 
for the purposes of wages and hours. In the 
event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment, the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make _ binding 
decisions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the 
contractor is required to post and keep posted 
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in a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or 
frequented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract 
for the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (8) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the Minister of the 
Department with which the contract has been 
made and payments of such claim may be 
made by the latter, 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not avail- 
able, or that other special circumstances exist 
which render it contrary to the public interest 
to enforce this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the 
contracts are specially directed by the Fair 
Wages Orders in Council to do all in their 
power to see that the labour conditions are 
fully complied with and to report any 
apparent violations to the department with 
which the contract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Orders in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be operf for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
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and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 

During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour show- 
ing that the following contracts have recently 
been executed by the Government of Canada: 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND RESOURCES 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, Repair, 
Demolition, etc.) 


Erection of fencing along southerly boundary 
of P.E.I. National Park (15 miles), extending 
from New London Bay to Tracadie Bay, 
P.E.I. Name of contractor, Mr. Henry J. 
Phillips, Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of con- 
tract, October 22, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $2,064. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Axemenzib cae re msticnras Beek acs: $0 35 
Blacksmitho.e. 2.1.8 existe > 0 50 
Carpenters .. 0 50 
Driver.. 0 30 
Driver, horse and bare 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 55 
Labourers: 0% e., sede lee 0 30 
Motor truck Ei eal as aceaets ats 0 35 
Motor truck driver and egret 
Mand 2°tons: More nee eet ee tre 1 35 
3: tonses. J. Pe, «Ane eteee diatom fe 1 85 
Painters %. 206s) Seika, be «ce cabins seiessures 0 50 
Powdermen...... os ait Sede Selehis caboose «liom 0 40 
Wiatehmen cr .s, cc. -Gatea tee elt 0 25 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, Re- 
modelling, Repair and Demolition) 


Contract for the construction of an Ordnance 
Clothing Store at Wolseley Barracks, London, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, McHachern 
Contracting Co., London, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, $4,306. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile ne Gok helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
GAT PCILETST ST eee ee «Si tipeee ele et bl elitgiat tle a taislebc ats 0 70 
Cement finishers... 2 : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer repemitoss 

Steam... AG? sites 0 65 
Gas or Siectris eae e 0 50 
Compressor pike ean or eloatrill wamee's 0 50 
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Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart eo ef @8 ootee ee ef ef 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. «- o. oe ws 0 75 
Drivers .. .. SOA sees 0 40 
Blectricians Gacide facbemen hs 0 80 
Tabourers) ucts cml 0 40 
Motor truck nee! bate 0 45 


Motor truck drivers and heacke 


1 to 2 tons. or eetre et cision ToTR ee 1 45 
3: tons. See. eran s ban ores 1 95 
A TONS teciiaee «ree cet ele- oe etl Laet eel tere 2 45 
5 MGONS 5a ees PO OLS a 2 95 
Painters and naiees GHP Gye 0 60 
Roofers, felt andwgravel’ sy 2% 6. see. se 0 45 
Rodmens xeimtorced steele. ties.o8 co) sam suc 0 50 
Sheet metal workers .. .. ... 0 70 
Watchman 1.9.05.) 04 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Supply and erection of fencing along the 
new boundaries of the Royal Canadian Air 
Force Station, Jericho Beach, Vancouver, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Lundy Fence Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 
19, 1937. Amount of contract, $4,600. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steams. s tsck <5 cls tse f53" 5 68les $0 90 
Gasoline .. 0 60 
Electric .. 4 0 60 
Cement finishers .. Ke 0 75 
Carnpeneerss atic s «i> sfuar"oc 4.ueds 0 90 
Labourers .. .. .. A et 5 0 45 
Motor truck devas sushi ort 0 50 
Motor truck driver and rie 
1 -to 2 tons. . 1 50 
Bl CONUS sete tere es leis 2 00 
Watchman J. ..% 0 45 


N.B.—The wages baged snosifiesl ai are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legisiation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shail 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs and alterations to 
the Armouries at Indian Head, Sask. Name 
of contractor, Mr. A. O. Chielens, Indian Head, 
Sask. Date of contract, November 12, 1987. 
Amount of contract, $4,378.45. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. «+ «+. «- $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and ‘tempering mortar) %). wekee) «eee eurs Les 0 424 

Carpenters .-novpigueatss Peis .o0f ne 0 70 

Genient AIGRCTS scscusks «ides suethiaeieceatatns Mae 0 55 


Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam: ..’ 22". wy Rie ere eve te ainiers es 0 65 
Gasoline or bloctiien Ae ltat s,s a, oe 0 45 
Compressor operators iste or elebetiel i: 0 45 
Driver, horse and cart . 0 50 
Driver, team and Wigbn ni Pakiwihd hate 0 65 | 
Driver (47... PA ER ERS 0 35 
Engineers, aN ROR sean 
Single or double drum .. .. .. .. «. 0 65 
Three or more drums .. .. 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) . 0 75 
LADOUTEIS We. is Gal eels ls ake liee oabeeebies 0 35 
Lathers,mmetal.,....'% é 0 70 
Lathers, wood . - 2 0 65 
Motor truck Rivers intact 2 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tflicles 
I$: ZAbONS AM ie Malte coos es cer ees 1 40 
ST LOUS oer, cette cM eles ch tle 1 90 
4tons... 2 40 
5 tons .. ere Ra treats Ata 2 90 
Painters and elaziers BAT Cs POR OL MENS eh eR 0 65 
Plasterers... . cee ted conmcivhass<. Aetcae chases 0 90 
Plasterers’ Heibets “(anixing and tempering 
material) ...... ade = Fes ea es 0 423 
Plumbers nes pie wrtel peti Lecetettaaetas ae 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel . bbe Mrs Oe 0 40 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. .. .. . 0 45 
Sheet metal workers .. .. ..... 0 65 
Steam shovel cranemen..... .. .. «so 0 75 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. «. ie 3 1 00 
Steam shovel firemen .. .. Be ws <Astoiees fovs 0 60 
Stonecutiors).. AVR NO ake, FY, 0 80 
Watchman ees. hae tht coor § 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


‘Construction of a garage for the Royal 
Canadian Engineers at Halifax, N.S. Name of 
contractors, MacMillan Construction & Lumber 
Co., Halifax,.N.S. Date of contract, November - 
3, 1937. Amount of contract, $15,323.00. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. os «+ « $0 60 
‘Blacksmiths reas, «Pikes ike Gids of Bebe. . MM. 3 0 70 
Blacksmiths. helpers Lioee>. sel iesses> Swemidepcr 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. . 0 974 
Brick and hollow tile pall helpers Guiting 
and tempering mortar) . L. RO ee 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners . ae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Oper: 
STCAII 4s. See tket «tues mectist set acter 0 65 
Gas\'or. CleGtrich ...TeG 0, RIF. stile: Balke ees 0 50 
Driver, horse and: cart 24. . tyros) wr saiee  seie'e to's 0 55 
Drivers team and Wao a. dg. cc 5 se Boies 0 75 
Drivers... .. . settee sraheaie” ate 0 40 
Electrician (ieaias Siraneeds ai ih, Cee tae 0 80 
Teabourers, depo, Horses o Wes he MCh eels | h 0 40 
Lathers: : 
Wietaltac ty. «ce hea tems s oct cle, uate ettn. 0 60 
Wood ht ATG, SE Le ee Se... 0 55 
Motor iriek Orivernt sues hig cme tte 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. ee eee M oscuee «eager are 1 45 
S tons sae UA SSE, got A tl Miah ea 1 95 
Painters and Glaninidte Cle RAR Lott SSS 0 55 
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Per hour Per hour 
IAELOTCTS pays, sles do’ poe ke SMlenes tala cae s 0 80 Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Hoist operators (gas or gleetric) 0 60 
material) .. .... ROLE NG REN 0 45 THAD OMTETS REL « ok ks cede hike eve «aera de 0 45 
Plumbers ant dieaitaties Cease 5 0 75 Maechinistsis. 6.5 ss 5 ets 0 75 
Roofers; felt-andigravelew & ci. een wollte 0 45 Motor truck ace Sy 0 50 
Rodmen* reinforcinggsteel erate woltaes ote 0 50 Motor truck driver and ipwele: 
Sheetinetaliltworkers! yee oe mene estas 0 70 Tito: 2. tons seen as sk 1 50 
Cement, finisher secs, .08 seers sine > ceuhaieuk 0 60 Si tONS. sc a 2 00 
Watchman’ 255 200: 0 35 4 tons .. 2 50 
N:B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum Ornamental iron workers |... sl, 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
: Painters and glaziers .. .. . 0 65 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of Diactorars My pon eae a - 0 90 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
fixed by provincial legislation. She OE gn 0 50 
by by Fs gig ie imaged a A eeu 2 Plumbers Sh enn ttiere Ahi Wie eevee Mints Ms 0 80 
curre practice, e@ working ours oO any cC.ass CG Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 55 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shal! Shoesindaial vowkeds 0 70 
not be exceeded on this work. aes wets 
Shovelioperatersjicas Swe Fe. : 1 124 
Serre y Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. .. es ss 1 123 
Installation of outside lighting at the Filling ph os ae biamaec  a anh 
eamushovelwirenicnteen nee .seerniene e 
Group and casio supply to the Gun Shed at Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. ..~ 1 124 
the Dominion Arsenal, Valcartier, P.Q. Name Watchmentvee) Ji88. A eeMsae. Yad, 0 45 


of contractors, Goulet Limitée, Valcartier, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 13, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $13,600.00. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 

Electricians (inside weve iS FOO $0 65 

Labourers .. .. .. chy ilet hi Pde ta Niemen 0 40 

Motor truck Hiivers.4 Aree See ve 0 45 
Motor truck driver and irae 

MELOMO LODS) ont: osdicn aeeae) deetass 1 45 

GRCONS Mee es ce cle Me cecer cetide eice cet ce ee 1 95 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any ciass cf 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Battery at Albert Head, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Northern Construc- 
tion Co. and J. W. Stewart Limited, and Ryan 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 10, 1937. Amount of 
contract—work done on a cost plus basis. 

Thie contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. «+ «- $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ 3 oe% , ae (ae het be eis seinen ee 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers A Oty AER oe Ore SS Poo 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. «. 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer Operon 
Steam) .o Fhe cee one c woe ae coheed « at 0 70 
KAAS) OL CLOCETIC csc, ook p's cee ees neclunsr are wis 0 55 
Cement finisher®.4 .da5 Jd. 0 60 
Compressor operator (ena or ‘clenivies 2 0 55 
Driver} horse’ and ‘cart; .. slimes See < 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon... .i9sitee sietlee ve 0 85 
Driver-.45-.:. Lavon. tows breitets 0 45 
Electricians Gass Mevoneo ic od Seema Late 0 75 
Engineers on steel erection.. 1 123 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
SingleyG@rums «. veiaqscuea vo ous sabetod opines 0 70 
Double drums .. .. 0 90 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours sha! 
not be exceeded on this work. 


‘Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
at Pincher Creek, Alberta. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. John S. Buchan, Pincher Creek, 
Alberta. Date of contract, November 27, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $2,615.00. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. ... 
Briek and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar) .. .. .. o« «- 0 423 
Carpenters..11es. samivien euccn em soiree setec sss 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. . seagate 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer | oferatarat 

SHCATO SE hc cdkcla eo Cees miettcd wo kek ws 0 65 

Gas Orelectrig tai cays cprstsre eh isemes bee Bie 0 45 
Driver shorse and. cai: A. Soues «0 senteoe's 0 50 
Driver, team and WAGON *.. 2... sauces soqes 0 65 
Drivers”..93s-. She eee ee ae 0 40 
Electricians Girieie outa Nien 0 75 
WA DOMTONS oslo. SomSertaseh opr) selacaaee wes 0 40 
Motor truck driver .. .. . a ee, oO 0 45 


Motor truck driver and Sucks 


PtOr 2OLONS co ae Weare tie ae 1 45 
DF GODS Eee 40 ete the at tae Meta M eae he seats 1 95 
A TONS Was SHS le PR hn | tie we ee ale Mate 2 45 
5 tOnss. 2*s8%,. sfetyatebiotet «hc cel: otc care 2 95 
Painters and glaetare Se Sate. ets te 0 65 
Sheet metal workers .. .. 1. «2 oe os oo oo 0 65 
Watchman 4 o.1 s+ 's5) sates oc “ecietresnes, ve 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of ary class of 
workers are less than 44 per wee, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 
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Machining of shell bodies. Name of con- 
tractors, Montreal Construction Supply & 
Equipment Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 17, 1937. 


The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and. 


a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Tool makers .. .. .. $0 80 
Maintenance and Sopair mach iiiees egret a's 0 75 
Machinists .. .. . 0 70 
Leading hands (expert operators). 0 65 
OPECEALOIS Es cace meetin ose eae en cele eerie hee 0 55 
PADOULCIS tec mechs s cas tes nedies Leone caiaes measles 0 40 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Laying of hardwood floors at the R. C. H. A. 
Garage, Téte de Pont Barracks, Kingston, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Thomas A. 
André, Kingston, Ont. Date of contract, No- 
vember 24, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$1,391.00. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
CATDenters ote ay AO IMSEN a « SM se kee $0 80 
Labourers .. . LW ish Atay. sets 6 ; 0 40 
Paintersams this: soa de easeee aeueee coals tls 0 70 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a girder bridge over the 
Nelson River, Valcartier, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, A. Deslauriers & Fils, Ltd., Quebec, 


P.Q. Date of contract, November 18, 1937. 


Amount of contract, $3,775.00. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Blacksmiths... ects 6s 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. .. «+ e- ie 
Carpenters .. .. .. Ss ae Bib csankess 
Cement and concrete mixer ppernien: 
Sted... somes csaslo mts 
Gas. or siebigie 
Cement, finisherssn. scmicit om cee Gsitmercuiels lie. sie 
Compressor operator—gas. or electric.. 
Driver, horse and ‘Care’... see sete ees ce ee 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. cs. «se cc ce ce 
Driver? 27. : eae elcie eat een stere eee 
Electricians (inside " wiremen) 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. .. .. «. «- «- 
Three or more drums .. .. 


coocoooclo 
ARAM MAD 
KRSRASASS 


ee e8 ef e©8 ef 


eo 
Id 
oo 


Per hour 
Engineers” on steel erection 2.2... << conse sc 0 75 
Kuremen) Stationary. 2. «ot elee se ce terete 0 45 
Hoist operators—gas or electric .. .. .. .. 0 50 
TADOULCIS srt ecuce co. Cette cba ce ie at ete 0 40 
WMACHINIStS.. entice os se oe mee ttee comico 0 65 
Motor truck driver .. .. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and tvick* 

Tt to 2 tons’: are eieh teal cay ee ars Mens 

SrLOUs eect. cence ise ss cet cel wee tee 
Painters and glaziers .. wos. cssce. We oe oe 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. .. .. .. ws «. 
Shovel operators—gasoline .. .. .. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen .. .. .. 2. os 2s oe 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. ss ss os « 
Steam shovel firemen .. .. .. .. 2. 0. oe oe 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. ... 
Watchman .... .. 


esooooocorn 
RARRRRSRER 


eo e8 © 86 08 © 0©8 88e oe 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, sucii lesser hours shail 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an extension to the Armoury 
at Kenora, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Bergman & Nelson, Kerora, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 29, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $18,400.00. 


The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- 


ing and tempering mortar)... .. .. .. «. 0 45 
Carpenters i Seah See Rar 0 65 
Cement finishers... .. .. Ve Jats 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer bpetatdrss 

elite 50 dE TAO enone cree ED ee It 0 65 

Gas; -dorivelecsss: Sxeaktee + afte sd tok 0 50 
Compressor pernidiae or melon. 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. ; 0 55 
Driver, team! yand swagons! es)... 4k hose 0 70 
Ditivers.: i. Ss Seb opi Mbiet fobs 0 40 
Engineers, ermene steam: 

Simeic or double drum.. <2. 5, spies toe 0 65 

Threeor= more “ATuUMS se.” <: be ee oe te 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 70 
WEG DOULETS so chy oid ety etl ee. aks cae, telat 0 40 
Mathers, ‘metal, "CTU meeeee ec oe ee eee es 0 65 
Lathers,"“wood® 0°. ee ae cc. se Rte 0 60 
Motor truck drivecs™ oe cates 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ipaeies 

A tO’ 2ZetONSiG! eh el ee veel tals, Pts PS. Oe 1 45 

DS CONS .5's) te ov ce odreigt re Rate g Hea Mees eee ere 1 95 

AN COTS Rein ieee whe Wee iate PRUE ES DNS NG 2 45 

5 tons. . "ote Dh SPEDE OTN, 2 95 
Painters and wlacierses Sues cbs peice le ted eG 0 60 
Plasterers.. .. Peedce Veen Neer ae 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers. ‘enksitie and tempering 

material... GETkrHe.. Wk. HERS .. WHS RISGT. RS 0 45 
Plumbers and steam fitters. stars SOURRR: DERE REIS 0 70 
Roofers; felt.and gravel; ...seae oes Oe 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced. steel.. ..... .« oc e+ oe 0 50 
Sheet metal workers’; (eee AL). AS 0 70 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. «2 ee co oe 0 90 
Steam shovel cramemen .. .. 2. oe ce oe ee 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen .. .. .. .. «2 ee ee oe 0 55 
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Per hour Per hour 
Sreneeutters {9 Ste GURNIOW Oot) beion 0 75 Airframe construction and esa 
Wyeccaimen S07 Ae oe ee DAS yee) 8 0 35 Fitter (A.F.).. Rare at 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum Sitace: gall gs (AP). 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- Sane ea ‘ee ie 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment ri take helps is. 3: eee er 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher rates epics oberston. SG51 Dae Se 
are fixed by provincial legislation. Aa pao 2 glad oe mae 
Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or ae mana eae Rie 7 
current practice, the working hours of any class of gee ce 3 ce eee ey ete 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours elder's helper... aR orig 
shall not be exceeded on this work. Blectrinisn.. eee 
Electrician’s iene, eee 
Painter anddoper..*.. ss 32 2. $2. 


Clearing the aerodrome site at Royal Can- 
adian Air Force Station, Dartmouth, NS. 
Name of contractors, Dominion Construction 
Corporation, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $57,415.50. 

The contract stipulated am 8 hour day amd 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
EMSEWICI See ea eats ots $0 45 
Blacksmiths:: <: 22 ../ . 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. oerag @oeratains 0 45 
Dragline operators (steam)... .. ..°..'.. .. 0 85 
Dragline firemen.. 0 55 
Dragline oilers.. Ki 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Labourers. . % ste ee 0 40 
Motor truck Gaver pe 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. Sea elena ce ous 1 45 
SeLOUSA eae Ne eldeteee sce ehius thas 1 95 
Tractor operators (ensue Ore on eee 0 50 
Watchman.. 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Contracts for the Manufacture, Overhaul and 
Reconditioning of Aircraft and Vessels. 


Special disassembly, inspection, major over- 
haul and rebuilding of Kinner B-5R Engine. 
Name of contractors, Fleet Aircraft Ltd., Fort 
Erie, Ont. Date of contract, November 10, 
1937. Amount of contract, $1,315.15. The 
contract stipulated that hours of labour were 
not to be more than 48 per week and included 
the following fair wages schedule. 


Per hour 

Engine Assembly— 
Fitter (A.E.).. SU al 8.0.08 +6, 00 vena RMS $0 60 
Fitter’s helper AB)., Re: tele. 0 40 
Machinist.. .. fs Meee de iw Sieg such Nahe 0 65 
Machinist’s Helpers.” 2, MER), BIOSRIRaY. EP 0 40 
Machine operatorsa.1.sets. mie, hues 0 50 
and blasters-:+..1+ «> tsk ments eee dite 0 55 
HIADOULCTS sty ot oe ce + oct otut octet Hetil tits 0 35 


Painter and doper’s holders. 

Fabric worker—female.. ee 
Fabric worker’s i Bite NOSE. Soar 
Upholsterer.. .. . MOMS SRS 0 Bae ale Tete aM 
Upholsterer’s helper. . 
Sandblaster.. .. 


Labourer.. xs 
Hrector:).. 2% Bell Me tate: Sato. ea “ea teemere 
Erector’s helpae PONTE clay cacl sai ac peee we 


Sheet metal worker.. east eam ee eee 
Sheet metal worker’s helper. ERAS ure 
Riveterssd “PEE URIL. Sorina 4. 6 PEF S 
Riveter’s Heloees,. 

Apprentices to fitters, inachinevten hid sheet 
metal ‘workers only—(16 to 21 years of 


ooooocoococoaecococoocoocoooccooococoe 
EOL ADP DOWER ECO PRP KADER DH ODOR S 


age)— 
Ist year.. He MOOT Se SRN Gi OR 0 20 
2nd. yearse,. Matera «.c, cet ele ee teeta wr res 0 25 
SEAM CATS re Cette Hate, “holes Tete ci%ehe 0 35 
Norge.—Only one-helper to be employed to each jour- 
neyman. 


No more than one apprentice to be employed to each 
five journeymen, 


———— 


Construction of four Wright Cyclone Engines’ 
complete with accessories. Name of contract- 
ors, Canadian Wright Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 22, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $43,467.32. The above-mentioned 
fair wages schedule was also inserted in this 
contract. 


Complete overhaul of Jaguar Mark VIB 
Engine. Names of contractors, Armstrong 
Siddleley Motors, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 26, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,203.77. The foregoing fair wages 
schedule was also inserted in this contract. 


Modification of 3 Northrop “Delta” Mark 
I Aircraft. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Vickers, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, November 27, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$27,500.00. The foregoing fair wages schedule 
was also inserted in this contract. 


Construction of 18 Bristol “Bolingbroke” 
type 149 Aircraft, less engines. Name of con- 
tractors, Fairchild Aircraft Ltd., Longueuil, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 2, 1937. 
The foregoing fair wages schedule was also 
inserted in this contract. 
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Contracts in Group “B” (Manufacture of 
Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 

The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Department of National De- 
fence during the month of November, 1937, for 
the manufacture and repair of various classes 
of equipment and supplies, which contracts 
included in all cases the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Drill jackets, khaki .. .. ..S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 


Ont. 

Flannel shirts, khaki.. .. .. S. S. Holden, Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

Overcoats 'S.. J... 0. ds ve TT. OM.” Vaughanafialifax, 
NSS 

Undershirts, cotton .. ..... Mercury Mills Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Drill trousers .. .. .. .. ..S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. : 

Drill trousers, short .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

Waterproof coats .. .. ..... S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 


Ankle boots.. .. «. «. e+ «« Tebbutt Shoe and Leather 
Co., Ltd., Three Rivers, 
P.Q. 
e» «- Steel Equipment Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
. .- Office Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. 
-. Downs, Coulter & Co. (Can- 
ada) Ltd., Trenton, Ont. 
- «- -- Accessories Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
«- «» United Steel Corporation 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Transparent hoods for air- Boeeing Aircraft of Canada 
orartmyn SGN # Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 


Steel lockers .. .. .. 
Steel lockers . 

Bliue serge 37.27. 
Ammunition trays.. . 


Winches #@) o... 6c 


NATIONAL Harsours Boarp 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Repair, etc.) 

Surfacing a portion of Windmill Point 
Wharf, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
National Quarries Limited, Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 8, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $10,585.50. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. $0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drivers... .. 0 40 
Labourers.. ani Aes 0 40 
Motor truck drivers .. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck: 


1 Sto 2tOns. .itinte « 1 45 
S«tonsis Aree se. 1 95 
ATONE uo ceesitaty aelahiek cobain seen 22 2 45 
OMLOIS Tr ces eet ee OMe ma a Reemee Hoan ce 2 95 
Road grader operators (horse drawn).. 0 45 
Road grader operators (including team) .. 0 80 
Road grader operators (gas.).. .. . 0 50 
Tractor iqperstors nadie Geek oles de 0 50 
Watchimens 4. eee ie nc. ca fb etna haem 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of repairs to the surfaces of 
Brickerdike Pier, Montreal, PQ. Name of 
contractors, The Western Waterproofing Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 9, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7,923.30. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Acetylene welder or burner.. .. .. .. .. $0 60 
BIACKSMUICH a coajsteiis. asaiel sen octebsretehercns > setae 2 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
Steamivoneaidiss seat wecites [SoRCRaE 0 65 
Gas-jorselecsesinxtnens. eis x 0 50 
Cement gun operator.. . 0 50 
Cement gun nozzleman.. 0 85 
Cementi finisher. Hai... 0 60 
CAT DONLCY feos dee ane cis sunersigkace shoe 0 70 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 75 
Drivers.. See Aaae bene 0 40 
Drill runner—machine.. 0 50 
Electrician. . Be See  asatetes Soaks 0 75 
HWUPOMAN sec, wie we ie eee eau eats olen eames 0 50 
LA@DOurersacs eos ae hee” cos 0 40 
Motor trucksdriver.. 6). scene 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
N60) 22) StONS i cberaen oes 1 45 
3 tons .. “ipeh x 1 95 
Pump operator.. bh ashi Rasta 0 50 
Sandblast operators. . upssmecme aes 0 50 
Watchman.. .. 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


The construction of roads, water supply pipe 
lines, etc., at Three Rivers Harbour, P.Q. 
Name of contractors, The Page Equipment and 
Construction Co. Ltd., Three Rivers, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 22, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $28,576.30. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers and finishers.. $0 50 
Bilacksmtos: «vee. ac. cere as desis ce ee 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers.. 0 40 
Carpenters and Joiners.. . 0 55 
Gementt Winishers.;,.., Ge: «2 sen <a ees 0 50 
Cement and Concrete Mixer operators (gas 
or electric)... .. .. .. 0 45 


Cement and Concrete Mixer Operators 
(SCCATIL ) o,15o:aaein® oliaiimen el Ue eect oma Gao tis 0 
Compressor operators (gas or electric). 0 
Crane operators (gas or electric).. .. .. .. 0 
Dragline operators (steam)... .. .. .- «+ «-» 0 85 
Dragline,.firemen.., c.sjes<, 0409 nse eee code 0 
Dragline oilers.. .. .. ... 0 
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Per hour 
Drivers.. .. . ata bce wil koa ae 0 35 
Driver, horse and: cartes oer w ak te hae tee 0 50 
Driver, team. and+wagones 2." s. ee ae ce 0 60 
Drill runners.. ..-. ig Lees 0 45 
Electricians Gusts erenisay FSO R ed es 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single. or’ double -dramsaem.. 2.0 e oe 0 
‘Three or more drums.s" 2" ss. ee ee 0 7. 
Engineers, locomotive crane: 


Steam, gas; electric... 00° S20 FON IN. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary... cat's 0 40 
Hoist operators (gas or " electric) ©. ao 0 45 
Labourers. . Ph ae Soe Momette s 0 35 
Wigehinisisei ss". oe) ss RM cr cette 0 55 
Millwrights. . io ae : Ahead’ 0 55 
Motor truck drivers... .. . Buvlee epOaOe 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ruck? 

TRtOF2 tOnSee es Rea SS Se eee 1 40 

3 tonsss ee DRE ee ve ce et sal. seme 1 90 

AP LORS: Seen eee eee oa) Shire : 2 40 

oF tonste* 2. Bar NEL SSS oe on ee 2 90 
Painters and eee Mists 5 0 50 
Pipe fitters (surface) pep eee Ce 0 50 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. . 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters, pelnara Galles Pape 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 40 
Powdermen.:. 9. geass eaisiew a? + cethade 0 45 
Riggers, general... .. .. .. id Be 0 45 
Road grader operators, fascelriisiea : 0 40 
Road grader operators, ineluding team.. .. 0 65 
Road grader operators, gas.. .. .. 0 45 
Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. 1. 2. 2s oe oc 0 45 
Steam, .shovel* engineersi dia, S. sin we hes see 0 85 
Steam shovel cranemen.. RCM oo oe 0 65 
STCATIMESHOVEL ITCIMEN ne cee ee sce Se ne oe 0 55 
Shovel operators (gas).. 0 85 
Tractor operators.. es 0 45 
Welders and burners—acetylene or Sele 0 55 
Watchmen.. 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Weatherproofing exterior surfaces of Grain 
Elevator storage bins at Halifax, NS. Name 
of contractors, Gunite and Waterproofing Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
15, 1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$7, 629. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


: Per hour 
Blacksmith . skis bxan ets ise och ein Rs aN $0 70 
Carpenters .. .. .. BUTE SS} SPOT slakie, HN ‘0 60 
Cement gun épenkinrs: niall: Mae, HE CMne su 0 50 
Cement gun nozzleman .. .. 2. 0s os oe oe os 0 85 
Compressor operator (gasoline) .. .. .. .. 0 50 
CWormieniwiiMISNeT a raee oisi sii soci) sess eas p 0 60 
Labourers .. .. eeiicten sieBass 0 40 
Pipe fitter iemiboresy, oer. EP ISMIE 0 55 
iS Cenee & vests Wine. Riey<) alsitalsts s aalcicavel, « <Meoneesie 0 50 
WHCCHIAAemranar stagtstibare) gic: cesacioian cal #9 sd ace 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by eareement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per w2ek, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture and 
Repair of Equipment, Supplies, etc.) 


The following is a statement of contracts 
awarded by the Post Office Department during 
the month of November, 1937, for various 
classes of manufactured goods, which contracts 
in all cases included the “B” labour conditions 
above referred to:— 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Making metal dating 
stamps and type, can- 
cellers, etc... . Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Making and repairing 
rubber stamps, daters, 
ElGas§ ccuise sah sel ee oe LIUCHArG-AnCTeyS Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Making letter carriers’ 
TUT OUMIS 5. cuales seer .- Pollack & Dorfman, Que- 
bec, P.Q. 
Making letter carriers’ 
uniforms.. .. -- Horn Bros. Woollen Co., 


Ltd., Lindsay, Ont. 


Making letter carriers’ 
UMITOLMS. «a0 «suvesudes eas Vuela Rubber Con bad. 
Granby, P.Q. 
Making letter carriers’ 
Uniforms... .. .. se “ss +» Uniform ,Cap Co... Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Making letter carriers’ 
LIMOS se < ceils . Yamaska Garment Co., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
Making letter carriers’ 
uniforms.. .. .. .. .. «. Canadian General Rubber 


Co., Galt, Ont. 
Making letter carriers’ 


uniformss: ‘siya. thot sboston YClothing Co.,Ltd, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Sealesie) cvs ps spheres weetele lb ritchardeAndrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Mail, bag. fittings... ...... «»Bell Thread Co.,... Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 

Stamping machine parts.. Machine Works Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 

ae 9. Eolden~-Ltd.~ “Ot- 
tawa, Ont. 

locks.. Canadian Repair Shop 

Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 

locks.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

»- Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Satehels#x. rar ae. 3 
Letter boxes and 
Letter boxes and 


Scaleseny sivas: taal) ee: Spe 


DEPARTMENT oF PuBLIC WorRKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Repair, etc.) 


Construction of a public building at Sioux 
Lookout, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Gerard A. Baert, St. Boniface, Man. Date of 
contract, November 1, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $32,687 and unit prices for any additional 
work. 
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The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 


fair wages schedule: 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. ames 
Cement and concrete aor, ade 
Steam.. alae 
Gasoline or elaine PTAA Shss Ate THE 
Cementeinishers#ancenc: 2% 06 “ee lee e's 6/6) te 
Carpenters and JOINCrsS..iy. is re slayedetres les 
Driver, NOrse GN -CATC. wus. wok lef bea, te 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
Driver.. .. Mens ee hee 
Electricians (inside! wirertien)?t wis he ee meiet on 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
HOA UHCI Sy EIMICLA lesen el Le chs tere evel ele cise onvere is steers 
Labourers.. 
Marble setters.. .. . 
Marble setters’ helpers (all weet assigned 40 
help tradesmen) . ¢ Haris 
Motor truck pO 
Motor truck driver and tries 
Wt 2 VOUS... isa) sis alocee SORACemeaeue se ate et: 1 45 
3) tOnSs.. st ee een ie Pecine ices Bi orp 1 95 
60 
80 


oO 
ea 
or 


bm MD CO NTR AT Gr Se G2 Gr G? 


ooocococqcocoo 
RSESSSARRSSE 


oom 
em ibe 
oc Or 


Ornamental iron waeres a mere ee mee temas 0 
Plasterers.. .. . Pe es were TING tte 0 
Plasterers’ helpers’ Paticine and tempering 
Wisi CELIA!) j.\<givetamsiouesaiele reve euicistie & meres s 
Painterssand glaziers’: oc .. ce cows eee ns 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 2. es 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. .. ... 
Stonemasons... 
Stonemasons’ helpers (nixing end tempering 
mortar).. , 
Stonecuttert™ (granite ndutdaia’ aiet tre: 
stone).. 4 Race pene 3 0 
Structural stecl. worse: Aiea tee pe mer 0 
Sheet metal workers.. Hale rade ah aR 0 
‘TerrazZ0 IAVOTS: .... 67 se os acetate eee eionte « 0 
0 
0 


oom uo 


Terrazzo layers’ helpers cae se ae ee ae 
Terrazzo labourers... Sted aceietsanetamersteabiars 
Watchman t. sees ss a We eee Melee eae. 


RSasss 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Have- 
lock, Ont. Name of contractcrs, T. A. Brown 
Co., Ltd., Peterborough, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 13, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $9,460 and unit prices for additional 
work, 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (tem- 
pering and mixing mortar).. Seatac 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. Anat a tact 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Gpérator! 
SUCHIN wack « c Je cae c Pea tt ck 0 65 
Geacline or sities Ame St, SE 0 45 
Cement finishers. . 0 55 
Drivers.. . 0 35 


Per h 


° 
Sc 
“ 


Driver, horse and cart.. .. a 
river, team and WAcon.......«Asess bees pte 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 
MGPIDOULCTS. »° «+ ysis c asc sic treme late ae 
athers, metal... .: sesycoseter mene bi Med 
Motor truck drivers.. 

Motor truck driver and ee 


coDooocoo 
SSRRES 


1 and 2 tons.. 1 40 
3 tons.. 1 90 
Ornamental iron omer Ly wrenprete ee 0 55. 
Ramters. and ve laziers,..” ssa. tesenaiee tin): 0 55 
Plasterers... a+. c0 Motndeuytc! aebieeee h egiaaties 0 75: 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and mixing 
material)... .. . Sees og eid 0 40: 
Plumbers and eteataftseres nied tah Rete 0 65: 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40: 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 65. 
Stonemasons.. 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers ain bevne Oe | nites 
mortar).. See void, Lele, stake a eee ote 0 40 
Wwalchinan. MUehe Sree eT Se Mee sie lel Make 0 30: 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a cribwork wharf and ap- 
proach at Rockport, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Kelly Bros., Hawkesbury, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 7, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $11,447.29. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. sidbsiasnteslaacatscre. 3% $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ata teraal dg wetictinies ashe 0 40 
Boatmen .. ... fst tate 0 35 
Carpenters and icinere: PAChoi« 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer ihe i) a 
Limevorrelectricw ss) os Waimbarinaled.< co seis dee enters 0 45 


Cement imishers..lsan nt came: sanraihac ce cmals 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. co se e+ 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. .. .. «- «+ os 0 65. 
Three or more drums .. .. .. «. «« «- 0 75 
IPeIManwicuwnny celke.s ca Jest oe) fee hmesines | ween 0 40 
NIADOULEIS Poa ties ile eetiec e's Ce ae ae semiend ss 0 35 
Motor truck drivers .. .. te DERN ATE 0 40: 
Motor truck drivers and tucks 
1 ONG y2 TONS: sive wie emia else Gare’h «oh oe leaiiae 1 40 
SD WOUMS sce osteo 6 atte silles hacer Be skinicie 1 90 
4 CONS. cc. as eis 10) oe, one eiemerrueenns. ete 2 40 
DMEOLS’ «4c sere Waele s cels- laenteei wes as how es 2 90 
Sheet metal. workers <i... a+ ccs co oc ce ee 0 65 
Timbermen or. cribmen (using interchange- 
ably such tools as broad-axe, adze, ham-_ 
mer, cross-cut saw and auger) .. .. .. «- 0 42 
Watebman ooo. Ve sea kins. Sd UTES Te 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum. 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as ¢xempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or- 
current practice, the working hours of any ciass of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shalk 
not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of a public building at Bob- 
caygeon, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. John 
W. MacMillan, Lindsay, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 12, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $11,998 and unit prices for any additional 
work. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. «- $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ihe 
and tempering mortar).. biiend. Me yeene 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer Sperntor® 
Steamer ey AP AO ee Ae bari 0 65 
Gas or bestia Li ee dhotticctios caged res 0 45 
Cement efiniSBersy .#aceseuss fou ss oh als sicas 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. 0 60 
Driver, Horse ANG Care «0. 0... “eel eemehinds Mes 0 50 
Drivers team and WAGON ss serse ++ oe .cs «0 0 65 
LO}Oh{S See oak lhcomascliacdl aé 0 35 
Engineers on stock shection oeh cathe Gentes ae 0 80 
Blectricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. «. «. 0 65 
TAENCrs, UNO Cla) a wbsiciasoe stele louse: spl oretherepeie oiuce.6 0 60 
WEA OUNCTS emis neti arenes 4.6. Less cia’) ep cols. Lore cfe 0 35 
Motor truck Sahel 0 40 


Motor truck driver and fenek 
Haas VONS. 5 omles eek «c.) ieqhera Melee slsyuchyy tele 1 40 


SEEOUS: «ens sys a litevbe coishans ohweray -sorevers 1 90 
Ornamental iron Cee 5 6) siombsieuas/Ppeleh otebacit 0 55 
mzlasterers .. 2. «* 6 ee ateee 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers Gnivee and texnpering 

RITSCCEIAN) ir oearsist ce setae ee oe) ie bushegeers 0 40 
Painters aad lasiegs sie Kole uaRbeie! veers 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ DEP GEE: lathes men 

assigned to help trade men).. a ere 0 40 
Roofers, felt and gravel .. o. o« os «+ oe « 0 40 
Stonemasons .. .. Leen, aoe 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helcers (aang and tempore 

mortar) <. »< 5 0 40 
Stonecutters ieenite. candstone eee ace 

stone).. s pA ReGen Owens 0 70 
Structural nel eee cle cterels © ctcphos Wass 9S 0 80 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. . 0 65 
ES Te ne ON NE OAT, CORY ‘ee eee 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agrsement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and repairs to 
the old public building at Amherst, N.S. Name 
of contractor, Mr. James N. Kenney, Truro, 
NS. Date of contract, November 15, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $12,860. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers . A ‘ $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar) io. bataeed se 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer Gnomon iis or 

CLECELICM Mee ak ate e ees reec tees ts 0 45 

Cement) finishers Tost iied< thes Reabeckiccceks os es 0 50 

Carpenters) and joimers 2. <0) ee: eciss oe 0 55 


1371 

Per hour 

Diver JROrse ANA CHLe 6. 46 vc cco0 paige a 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. oe os os oe 0 65 
Driver oo 00 00 @@ 60 020 08 80 02 of oe oF oe 0 35 
HIGCtriCiansty s Bic ertnceuretpsciseieed te en Ae ck 0 60 
Lathers, m_-tal.. 0 55 
Labourers .. .. ators se as 0 35 
Marble and tile inottaes: Aap 0 75 

Marble and tile setters’ helpers “Gall 1 men 

assigned to help tradesmen) . eae sah 0 40 
Motor truck driver ..... tials oe 54 0 40 


Motor truck driver and nck 
Mtoe eetONS esc nest cleticciees cece tien oe 1.40 
SeCOUS Ue 6s aero ce Merten sede et ae 1 90 
Ornamental iron workers Ae cece oie ita 0 55 
Plasterers .. .. ; 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers Citing rand eee 


material) . Hoke eek be? Pict aciceeae moa 0 40 
Painters and oie ews Mts le tase RO cre ete 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. os «- 0 65 
Stonemasons . 0 75 


Stonemasons’ helpers Gane Nag epee 


MOLtTAL) Pps” os kM one went teen tees 0 40 
B dnecutiess vat St "ol SSMMe aetciomte tle etemees 0 65 
pheet, metal workers sites ocutesu ss. Cet nee oe 0 60 
Terrazzo layers .. .. BeMemaaetet ciel cee ieni te 0 70 
Terazzo finishers and helpers At ee ic apag eC E 0 55 
Verazzo labourers .3i be ee ok et eee 8 0 40 
Wiatchmani: 4.56. itecceath sales man oe ore 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any ciess of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a pier at Point Sapin, Kent 
Co., N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. J. E. 
& D. P. Connolly, Bathurst, N.B. Date of 
contract, October 27, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $28,778.50. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blgseksmiths: ccbiccabsetaccmie supslou bisesd $0 50 
Engineer, operating, steam .... ... 0 55 
Hoist operator, gasoline .. . 0 40 


Driver, horse and cart . 0 45 
Driver-pteam! ANG wwaARONs barre Ser) 00h boleh ies. +. 0 55 
IDEVEESineastast s CORE NE SRE eran tac, Wan 0 30 
Motor truck deer ahah’ 0 35 
Motor truck driver and 1 Mie 2 ibn. famige 1 35 
Motor truck driver and 3 ton truck . 1 83 


Timberman or cribman (using ioipvennnce: 
ably such tools as hammer, x-cut saw, 
Ibroad-axe, auger, adze .. .. .. 2. o os o« 0 

WVUCIATIATI Ys sh hte: se ttl ise lee Pete aN O. iekle seen 0 25 

MPA DOUTCES vein sien is'eh ap els aicmie ssi aaieen= 0 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any cass of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of alterations to the old 
Examining Warehouse at Montreal, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Sutherland . Construction. Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, November 2, 
1937. Amount of contract, $27,843. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layer helpers (mixing 

and tempering mortar) . 0 45 


Cement and concrete mixer operator : 
Steam... .. ohh 
Gasoline or Rieburie® Hes 

Cement finishers .. . By 

Carpenters and joiners .. 


Driver, horse and cart .. .. 6. ++ e+ ee + 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. «- e+ ee ee oe 
Driver .. 


Electricians (inside ‘Werementen 
Lathers, metal.. 
Labourers .. .. «- 
Motor truck driver .. .. . 
Motor truck driver and truck: 


ee © e©e¢ ef #8 #8 


Sooqococqcooqococl]H[“ 
me Pana LP TON D&D 
-_Oogn#»ounnodoo or 


THO" 2; FODS.s eee ee see eee ae eee, ee aes 1.45 
SULOUS cess esta te Shoe ettasakes 1 95 
Ai EONS ec SR “ee NSGS + RST. ceeeaiee tee 2 45 
SONS. fais Jatt sogtdivees? Sete. 2 95 
Ornamental iron aie sates. ert Retro. 0 66 
Plasterers .. ... Sater’ trea eR 0 80 
Plasterers’ Relpers" Bninings or tempering 


material), sof. sho. Peed iieel . Shin eae ee 0 
Paintersvand telaziersa. .@araci . Gcer © Meelinels 0 66 
Plumbers and steamfitters . 0 
Stonemasons .. .. 0 
Stonemasons’ helpers Cai and. tempering 


mortar) . 0 45 
Stenéeditert me Pica Bes 0 80 
Structural steel oukers P 0 75 
Sheet metal workers .. . 0 70 
Watchman .... 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of steel partitions in the Postal 
Terminal Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, Michel Chouinard, Ltd., Mont- 


real, P.Q. Date of contract, October 27, 1937. ° 


Amount of contract, $29,600. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Cement finishers... .. .. . $0 60 
IDTIver...< 1c as. see esteem 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart . 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. «. «- 0 75 
Hlectmicians, : fcc) as tan sciieeie teed tine. 1s 0 75 
Labourers .. .. .. ie ersaitils Sie! saTey 0 40 
Motor truck weer sete aithasucte eee’ 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck—1 and 2 to 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. .. + + «+ «- 0 66 
Painters and glaziers ii. een Uacues « teeh + oaeishare 0 66 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
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sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 


fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Powas- 
son, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. H. M. 
Gomoll and Paul Gomoll, North Bay, and 
Powasson, Ont., respectively. Date of con- 
tract, November 4, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$12,700 and unit prices for additional work. 


The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 


a 44 hour week and included the 1ONQEDE 


fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile 2 e $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers mixing 
and tempering mortar). moe 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer loperator 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gasoline or ie Aide's cite eames 0 45 
Cement. finishens.,.... cae sec? «semen cotcieme hee 0 55 
Carpenters and:jomerssé <4 22.25 32 oe. ee 0 60 
Wrever, MOTse and’ Cattas it tata ec ce terres 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver. . : 0 35 
Electricians (Heide Pikenien 0 65 
Lathers, metal.. 0 60 
Labourers .. .. : 0 35 
Mastic floor atone and livers. 0 75 
Mastic floor rubbers, finishers and Retilenten 0 60 
Mastic floor- labourers... Sokuss tM se 0 40 
Motor truck driver. ; 0 40 


Motor truck driver aa hedoket 


1. to altos? YE Pee Sah ae oe 1 40 
3 tOnS sa0 es sa uae P OF CAE 1 90 
Ornamental iron oreeeeh ee Seen ee Gin ee 0 55 
Plasterers. . a Ree Oe Ae ee ae 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers ‘Gare and tempering 
material).. A Sento Te wesetee 0 40 
Painters and andere. bie ict A? RE 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. P 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Call a men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. Te en 0 40 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. 0 40 
Stonemasons. . P 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helters Gitine fed, Freeniny dong 
mortar).. F cuties: a 0 40 
Stonecutters etaite. adatond ais Tuvan 
stone).. eo wate 0 70 
Sheet wieigl workers 0 65 
Watchman.. 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers: are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and addition to 
the old Post Office building at Moncton, 
N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. S. A. Steeves, 
Moncton, N.B. Date. of. contract, November 
19, 1937. Amount of contract, $10,995. 
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. The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .... $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile ata sae (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. BIWQE BOUT 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. me 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer phedeters 
SEGAL ers gecicietsrel clSmuaier sree) ane ch Ws oun eee 0 60 
Gasron electrics. scocss osetteniahesiae fe 0 45 
Gement finishers. «so s.ous04 setae. Pea, 0 55 
Priver,, NOTSeeAnd (CATs c= clesit oo he ortels, tore: mate 0 50 
Driver, team,and wagon.ooss wn. Hes Re 0 65 
TBEIMeE Sit ites. aiden dea eA 0 35 
Electricians Cade wireaanes i 0 60 
Mathers, metal nu os .caices wer cee okt NER 0 55 
Jombleu mila yerss os sv se) onde UIs. tebe 0 50 
Motor truck driver... .. . Ai 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truss 
SCO 2 CONS sie 6-68 se Aeiahas otireie Me ejkte ore ee eke 1 40 
BS LOTS ac, oreo 6:6 voter ates osha Met. Me 1 90 
TONS ao Were, oo 0 a) reken Same Ac cute ctereme cae meutore 2 40 
5 tonsrneieest . BRR. UA, RI Se 2 90 
Labourers... .. «. 0 35 
Gr hinental iron teorlcerae SETS. PPM 0 55 
Painters. ands clazierss.>.«- nerds | cata eh cet « 0 55 
Plasterers. . 0 75 


Plasterers’ eocore ‘ Gnteing! ~aind ‘ teaberin’ 
material).. ee coe BOM 0 
Plumbers ey steciidiiters. ; Se aS Deis 0 
SMSC pC LAL WOLKELS sin) «see's doiadloiallipaiey “or has 0 
PLONEMASONS $n, 5055.9) ents a's 0 
Vic CCI Tyas oi ors olin i 0 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a cribwork guard and pile- 
work extension to Departmental Railway 
Wharf at Pictou Landing, Pictou, N.S. Name 
of contractors, The MacMillan Construction 
and Lumber Co., Halifax, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, September 24, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $29,530.70. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 50 
Boatmen.. Sal 0 30 
Carpenters and ones: 0 50 


Divers (full day’s pay to We a allowed wheter 


Per day 
employed full or part time)... .. .. .. «- 14 00 
Per hour 
Diver’s tender.. 0 50 
Drivers.. Oe 0 30 
Driver, team A CE 0 55 
Driver, horse: and cart.. ad. Sue 0 45 
PEGE AT ce yobs cabiceys sip cede Sa FAA: vo eini stele x's 0 35 
Hoist jp yey 
Gas or electric.. he aes 0 40 
Steam—single or daubie, piel afunes 0 55 
Steam—three or more drums.. 0 65 
Matoritrackeysiversie ites bps cinlt sped ay 0 35 
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Motor truck driver and truck: 
Aan 2s CONS se. sae crun’ celta, eR, ott Oe 1 
SPCOMS saute cirncl eae: Pkcorne ve reve Poleodetn Tere teas 1 85 
4 CONST) Re Aes BON. 2 35 
5 tons.. , ait Sade tek ate 2 85 
Timberman or crib nasing dnterchans 
geably such tools as broadaxes, hammer, 


crosscut saw, auger, adze, etc.).. .. .. .. 0 374 
Wie tC HIM. 15.00 <.cerecu Gree ta RMT UNIS: sea 0 25 
Labourers .. . 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by agreement or current practcie, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per week, 
such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Grand Marais, 
Man. Nome of contractors, Nelson River 
Construction Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, October 27, 1987. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $14,857.15. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmith.. oo Ee $0 60 
Carpenters. soem ok « A eaecesirefoauect cere! ete ss 0 70 
Driver, horse and dart: Onde Bako haba o's 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Driver.. 0 35 
Engineer, operating, Steahi (eltiate' or :aloubite 
drum).. : 0 65 
Hoist Operator (endte 0 45 
Labourer.. Kaphies 0 35 
Motor truck Givers. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and frock? 
WEED = ZETONS? oot ee coat ste 1 40 
Ss tonsa. a 1 90 
Pile driver eceincey 0 65 
Pile driver foremen.. .. .. 0 45 
Timberman and cribman (Gane Pacielape 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 
mer, cross-cut saw).. 0 50 
Watchman.. .. 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be cen- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a wharf at Hamilton Cove, 
Riviere Portneuf, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Messrs. Bertrand & Belanger, of 
L’Orignal, Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., respec- 
tively. Date of contract, October 16, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $20,743. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths..40. dine /isc.ceetio gas $0 50 
Compressor operator... .. .. PON i ae 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer orinine 0 40 
Drill runners. 0 40 





Watchman. ccs. es) ae - eat Gee OO. ea ee 0 25 


Marble setters... .. .. .. .. “a a 3 Fe _ 
Marble setters’ helnersos 
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“he aed Ms Saye The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
river; horse and’ cartdtar Pan ses eal : fe z 
Driver, teamsand WANs)... % nei Re 0 55 5 44 hour week and included the following 

Driver.. .. .. en soe spe see we ce aeetioh 80, tar wages schedule: 

Engineer, operating, » gteart (single or double Per hour 
drum).. Soh 20 SRNR OO Se ee 0 55 Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. «- $1 10 

Trabourens.sspdoaatbtiartiat camel d aeetbiad 0 30 Brick and hollow tile olan es (mixing 
Machinistgeccissnechi. woods eg amines! .dbuper 0 55 and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. ... 0 50 

Motor truck driver... .. .. 5 TOSS» Rrebrietd 0 35 Cement and concrete mixer Peeehtnre om 
Motor truck driver and truck: or electric)... nok whe 0 60 
$0 BECO ee Meaney. Tifedcoea sittin ec oiacte 1 35 Cement Abehers.\ pe HEARS NL EE od 0 75 
Hoist operator (ansk: RR EO a 0 40 Carpenters and) ijoinerss: (\0 2a)! cette eee 0 90 
Powdermen.. ateuehels wisi Meee vis. Kels ele gcse al ss 0 40 Driver, team and WAGON... os. «eo 2) oe de se 1 00 
Quarrymen.. .. . 0 30 FOTIREL,. . on ain pue as.,55, 00000 eekly URES EEe 0 45 
Timbermen and mee (ict intereanwe: Electricians (inside wiremen) aie. Etim. Hees 1 00 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- Bathers,"metaliwerl.%.. keke .. : 1 00 
mer, cross-cut saw).. 0 374 Labourers. . c ; 7 
0 50 
0 50 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing contained shall be considered as 
exempting contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a breakwater at Westport 
(South), Digby Co., N.S. Name of contrac- 
tor, Mr. Thos. P. Charleson, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 2, 1937. Amount 
of contract, approximately $9,850. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . ree Ae Tes, $0 50 
Blacksmiths’ elo tis diet 6'odiss is qce 6 RO 0 35 
Boatmen (rowboat).. ates ko: stge xb LPL 0 30 
Drivers. siane aol dews eee Segoe eae are 0 30 
Driver, horse aad pustual MD. RR RRs Mee. Lae 0 45 
Driver, team sand, wagons sic s.ds' ee. Stine wane 0 55 
Hoist epaidtors-tbas OT. Clectricsepisc. «atic ee 0 40 
Labourers... .. . Scere oumrnedrs o woah thc Shueekets 0 30 


Motor truck frivets.. Sisinete Soke rent aie aoe 0 35 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
eet NAN tas cae enna ne de a, cath vemiete 1 35 
SrtOUSes reas 1 85 
Timbermen and oben! cdthg eel atehan bes 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 
MEE MELOSSECHG BSHW)) oe ttek ara cislak ere, coe kere gare 0 374 
Wrathetatdanas ec meiotic ts caine costice gee tesa ce se 0 25 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of alterations and additions 
to the Postal Station “C,” Vancouver, B.C., 
for the Seed Branch. Name of contractors, 
Baynes & Horie Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, October 19, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $8,987. 


Motor truck drivers.. fr 
Motor truck drivers and fasudice, 


t to’ 2, tons... wate ENS 8 40.22 oe 1 50 
Ornamental iron wares Pb Kialivas saci uaee’ 1 00 
Plasterers. . eh & de saled. wax ces 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers’ ihistag’ and tempering 

material).. Eo 2c, eek cbs Sous ace 0 623 
Painters and eivetere 1 0. Ree Sao. la 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 1 06 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all x men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. amtedt. 33 0 50 
Sheet’ “meétal’workers. «ay. c yes, . 005.00) cs ee 1 00 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Partial reconstruction of the west pier at 
Skinner’s Cove, Pictou Co., NS. Name of 
contractor, Mr. Charles Sproull, Pictou Land- 
ing, N.S. Date of contract, October 26, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately $9,461.90. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blackemithscy +: 2.345 wast oFt +. ate) ators sa ee OO 
'Boatmen. |)... te scala eevee eee ete tee 0 30 
Carpenters.. .. .. thee Ue we ee Tae 0 5D 
Driver, team and Marbut Peg bot REE Lo de 0 55 
Driver ,ehorse? and ‘carty.t=.obekt nen oo. eee 0 45 
Driver.. Se. Nola, re 0 30 
Hoist Gperatets (este or electric). 2 a. Xi 0 40 
Labourers.. .. . sie ,ére,ne othetel ro tnte cute tea 0 30 
Motor truck dower pete aha Spel ccstas 0 35 
Motor truck driver and iy 
LTO 2tONS. soxsepicieieis ia siotssctaesiahetetonmets 1 35 
SLODSs -mecusk agate 1 85 


Timbermen or ret eam ne Rei acanaa ene 

ably such tools as broad-axe, adze, ham- 

mer, cross-cut saw and auger).. .. .. .. 0 37 
Watchmen.. .. .. Hees, cis use, ee eet wees 0 25 
Pile driver engmeers:. Ne 0 55 
Pile driver ‘firemenecy a. bodies. eee wee 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


ae 
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Construction of a shipping dock and storage 
ground at Red Lake, Kenora District, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Keetch Lumber & Supply 
Co., Ltd., Red Lake, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 4, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,951.75. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. $0 60 
Carpenters. . 0 70 
Driver, (team and ‘aban or P35 0 75 
Driver.. 0 40 
Engineer, Snes. eee Cibuble es), 0 75 
Hoist operator—gas.. 0 50 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck Wes ‘ 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truth: 
D CONZSLORS. Wife. seed inetetes salam e oleate ale 1 45 
SEODS IS ete eb eh ee oes a5. 55 1 95 
4tons:. . 2 45 
5 tons.. 2 95 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Timbermen and Cinch Gans iistchange: 
ably such tools as axe, adze, auger, ham- 
mer, cross-cut saw).. .. ... meer Ee 0 50 
PEPAGHOY: Operators: .. Groiew ste «GIGS » » 0 50 
Watchmen. .o32 4.4" acne 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at 
Timiskaming, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Daris, Durette & Tremblay, Val d’Or, 
P.Q. Date of contract, November 3, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $8,885 and unit prices 
for additional work. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (tem- 

pering and mixing mortar).. 

CALMED CTA AMT JOINEYS.c ss. ac cGceek we hate 0 60 

Cement finishers... .. .. . 5 0 55 

Cement and concrete mixer pperetoreeete or 
electric.. iukare. ei, 06 6 6. els) fe manana 

WOTIVerso. co ce se, veistgtelerg: + Sake RR aR 

Driver, horse ana aa 

Driver, team and wagon.. PRES We TEI 

Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. «« 

WG DOULCUS wasters wets es 

Lathers, metal.. 

Motor truck drivers... R TE 

Motor truck driver and Pee 

ASAI Gea COMSs oils chiclon ucbinian sisi: s.sks's. Sale Rae's 1 45 


oooocoocococ.oc 
He Oh SD > OT > Cr 
oor OS or Gt Ot © © 


B LONG cn tee Se Paverssiek sleuaitowr aw tery 1 95 
Ornamental iron orkere™: Anita lephe ehansrs| Mace ouais 0 60 
Painters anayelaziers. . es ce ss Wemeet eens tess 0 55 
IPIAStCTORS i siec sthsten cies sists» +  saceMaases e coleibo nt ome 0 70 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and mixing 

material).. A at eset sais suis al oo eee 0 45 
Plumbers and ‘ican Phebe LE: UP ht eae 0 75 
RoofersPasphalt.). sale, sc) 26. yes ua aiiee’ oars 0 60 
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Per hour 

Sheet metal workers... .. .. 0 65 
Stonecutters (granite, eudetons hia ines 

stone).. PROS EE IRL Pe slo aeltmere 0 65 
Slee empinonns 4 0 80 
Stonemasons’ helpers ners mae Be ke 

mortar) . 0 45 
Weteimiat:. F =, aMale Ae rely} 0 35 
Structural steel ie ee) cia caved tvace Aimer ote 0 75 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of an addition to the Entomo- 
logical Building at Belleville, Ont. Name of 
contractors, F. R. Wilford & Co., Ltd., 
Lindsay, Ont. Date of contract, October 22, 
1937. Amount of contract, $384,197. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. os «- $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers.. .. .. 0 45 


Cement and concrete mixer operator: 

Steam.. ot tas 

Gas or slect ete oebitncete tke 
Cement finishers.. ste Be 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. .. 
Driver, horse and cart.. . 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 
Driveriapecyr.: Wes 

Blectricians.. .. 

Lathers, metal.. 

Labourers.. wrote 

Motor truck acre 

Motor truck driver and Pathe ee 

1, to 2: tons... 

3 tons.. . 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. Sy 
Ornamental iron Pca ee 
Pla stenrersiscg acy, “ pp Ok ee 
Plasterers’ helpers: wrested eee pee 

material).. Tie eer ae ae 
Painters and laviors. sae rae 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 
Roofers, felt and gravel.. . 
Roofers, asphalt shingles.. . 
Structural steel workers.. . 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. 
Terrazzo layers.. : 
Terrazzo finishers and Races 
Terrazzo labourers. . 
Watchman... ...... 


oooocooooceoe 
mee AT Te aT Or ST SS or > 
ooorooa nooo 


coow Ni Re 
COD SO HS 
Qe CO Or or or crt 


ooooqoococcoo 
OrOnNTNT ON RNS 
AWS HS COP Gor S Or 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement 
or current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Construction of an office building at H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Messrs. Knott and Jones, Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 25, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $36,193 and unit prices 
for additional work. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


Driver, horse and cart.. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Driver.. 

Electrician tingid wire of aan) 3: 

ahourets Gi. Aas ie oe ROL. «sabe. ate 
Lathers, metal.. 

Motor truck driver.. 4 
Motor truck driver and éreieles 


DeceMBER, 1937 


Per hour 
0 55 
0 75 
0 40 
0 70 
0 40 
0 70 
0 45 


fair wages schedule: 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operator (abeatn) 0.70 
Cement finisherseree. 279%. OF Be AO. Fe 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. 0 70 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 8&5 
Driver.. 0 45 
Electricians Gnsnie | semen ye 0 75 
Lathers, metal.. 0 70 
Labourers. . 4 0 45 
Motor truck Areal 0 50 
Motor truck driver and earibhs 

1 to°2" tons). s.: By rts PS oe  P 1 50 
SCOUS LS Ps Pie sed sic e VP MA ehEeh 03 teak 2 00 
4 tons.. 2 50 
5 tons.. = 3 00 
Ornamental iron i ey 0 75 
Plasterers. . : A §2296,1 ie Aes 0 90 
“<agterers’ a ae a Ratieta and tempering 

material)... ioe OME b 0 50 
Painters and aries some 0 65 
Plumbers and steauafitters:- 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all. iaen 

assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel... .. .. ... 0 50 
Stonemasons: «+. chews tistetesle ze2u se. oe ees ok 0 90 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and _ tem- 

pering mortar).. ; 0 50 
Stonecutters (eranite, sandstone, ‘Jimestane) 0 80 
Structural steel workers.. ays. Bccrombl amare 1 124 
Sheet metal “workers: .- os lpkeme Banus ete 0 70 
Terrazzo layers.. ; 0.75 
Terrazzo finishers att helpers. « 0 60 
Terrazzo labourers... Das elect eb 2c Rte 0 50 
RW GS CLIT GTN th Subs carers” se: Cee, nisi erttere: caste mrareatete 0 45 
N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 


dy toy 2s tons... hrexhusie Gag tae Sate 1 45 
SVLONSMee ek lens 1 95 
4 tons.. SV TROTM or sauivcs ake eae emeloaelcues 2 45 
Hr LONSae Hele. Poo ea ore 2 95 
Ornamental iron ‘eldiléere Me ee et hs 0 60 
PaintersrandMelavicrs tiie .. << cet caeade 0 60 
Pla Sterense Asa Cray oe oes cecey ts Sie eoCneo wine 0 80 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material)... ares wee tier ames 0 45 
Plumbers and heelnSiters’* whe Mave mars 0 90 
oaters, wfeltPandtoravels: os J. Sp we neces 0 45 
Sheet metal workers... .. A 0 70 
Stonecutters.. SSMS GUAT CIS S's Pale ate 0 75 
Stonemasons.. .. .. 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers (inixing anid: ter pentfe 
mortar) . aps 0 45 
Structural steel workers. < cae mes ae 0 80 
‘Watehmaniy. Mitcaise lo sa.s syle e wast pe 0 40 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing. herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by. provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours ef any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Counter screen and fittings in the federal 
building at Vancouver, B.C. Name of con- 
ttractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, November 1, 
1937. Amount. of contract, $84,229. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 10 


rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a public building at Arthur, 


Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. Hugh Acker- 
man, Harriston, Ont. Date of contract, 
November 6, 1937. Amount of contract, 


$10,180 and unit prices for additional work. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour. week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. «. .. $1.00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar). 2 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . 0 70 
Cement finishers.. : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer y oStrater (stdin) 0 65 
Cement and concrete mixer operator (gas 

or electric)... .. 5 tice Peace oceanic 0 50 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers: (tem - 
pering and mixing mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Gement ainishersy. ce ols seal vas 
Concrete mixer aadinges? 
Steam.. : 
Gas or Beare 
Driver.. aT eae Wess ane eas 
Driver, team ahd wie SMa She ree snp 
Electricians. . 


ADOULCISs.. it. cutee re ae can tre eer ae eeu 
Waters, MMCual, oct we) dacmuee: ste eee sine 
IMPar OIG iBeLLGLS ss) cl. Tame ret acaee etait 


Marble setters’ nee (all men assigned 
to help ttadesmen).. 

Mastic floor layers... °.. . 

Mastic floor rubbers, Gnishers ican “perete: 


Mens wre ees eo et etc cee ere mats 
Miastic. floor labora * ae piste haat aie <merat 
Motor truck driver.. .. .. SMI YE 
Motor truck driver’ and truck’: 
1 and 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. 


dxtorseeisienk eG 
Ornamental iron workéts’, AEE ALOE 
Painters ‘and glaziers. . es ae ee ee eam 
Plasterérs. Reve Ri RS oP Ber eee 
Plasterers’ helpers (tempering and mixing 
Ernaterial ies Me eS 


oe ee ef 


ooo oo RBPreHOrFRF OCS 
an oe mor COR DSO 
sss as oooncvoacoc co 


ROR DS De 


oooevocn 
eoooocoe 


0 623 
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Per hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 1 00 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers call men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. is forsee 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 96 
Stonecutters (granite, nists ae Himes 

stone).. LR, has AIS ola ¥ trated hoo martin d Sieve 1 00 
Straduaiebne. ST 1 10 
Stonemasons’ louse (tempering en) ennui 


mortar).. 0 50 
Structural steel At ee ry 
Terrazzo layers... .. . PUR Ua 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and Melpers: ni ath aa 0 60 

whi tee Me tes 0 50 
al 


Terrazzo labourers.. 
Tile setters... .. . 24 
Tile setters’ Welpeen (ll men _ assigned #6 

help tradesmen).. <hr ee Pecans 0 50 

N.B.—The wages Dene specified ERE are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
by current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Installation of a steam heating system in 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Barracks, 
Edmonton, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Lockerbie and Hole, Edmonton, Alta. 
Date of contract, October 21, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $15,308. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. th $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers haloers Gans 

pering and mixing mortar).. aN SO 0 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer pperiter sony 

Oe CLECHTIC. saves 06... siouccie ete eien 1 ous ate 
Cement finishers... 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse ‘and He 
Driver, team and wagon .. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Labourers.. : he he 
Motor truck Ee. A 
Motor truck driver and fraek 

AAC ALONG earn arts ueie nied Migess acco ne 

DB LONG. es. Se 

4 tons.. 

5 tons.. 

Painters and ane Sei xauin 
Plumbers and steamfitters..... ++ 90 »o+ »» 
Watchman.. ..... +o Mele stain einer 


N.B.—The wages cer mst Pt above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
_ sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
* higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


qooococooce 
Ge em CONT RD Or 
SCOoao ac oa 


Construction of wharf repairs at Bamfield 
East, Comox-Alberni District, B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. William Greenlees, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 27, 1937. 
Amount of contract, approximately, $5,065. 


The contract. stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
IB OOIMNAAT sc verge okie ha le. sued “sae «tere $1 00 
Bridgeman ... . rie bad 1 00 
Cement finishers. . F oOo. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer se onetelsie (end) 0 50 
Driver, team’ arid wagon” ost. ys 0; ss-ane 0g 0 75 
WO RIVCL Mey MeL ORR ee ee och ae. 0 40 
Syraan, FS SI a)... Ba. UT EL, 0 68% 
Labourers... .. .. OOM cl coppdaiaiths o las 0 40 
Motor truck dec. eae aslo dp aie 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ‘track? 
TATIGs De LONG waters, Say te take ace be) eet: ate 1 45 
SB LONS ree , «cS Retee OST EL oes etnies 1 95 
Pile driver (onan. SSORR Se Rae carer 1 25 
Pile driver” Cheimeer a s..4. 4 hser.c0 aec-ke.cee 1 123 
Pile dviver ‘Mah... wise liivsiestiecwh tee. oa 1 00 
WRALCHMAS I yk chess dalecba moe o-cmeoa 0 40 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a protection wall at 
Laprairie, PQ. Name of contractors, Messrs, 
Roy & Brassard, Lac Megantic, P.Q. Date 
of contract, October 30, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $23,028.37. 

The contract stipulated an 8 hour day and 
a 44 hour week and included the following 
fair wages schedule: 


Per hour 
Carpenters.. Se Rel aencite neeae $0 70 
Wetnent Minishers, 5) «sem cae ane. « 0 55 
Conerete mixer operator: 
SECA, a5 antral hae Pas cas eet ol ee a 0 55 
Gas or electries. HS Sot ace 0 50 
Derrick engineer (steam)... .. .. .. 2. ss ee 0 60 
Drivertehonse. andiiceriss soe as. 0 pactaseieds 0 50 
rivet uteame ands WAZON =. snc sien een sree 2 0 60 
WPIVETS shes Wee eae es Oe. OES... 0 40 
Labourers.. .. .. 5.9 Ae Fae 1 AE ee a 0 40 
Motor truck cae 0 40 
Motor truck driver and erate 
Eto" 2 tons: woes ce sce eee 1 40 
SB TONS Secs ces. THkld. ERS. Bechtel. oh oe 1 90 
4208.6 55% ws Seer matin Nass opecrch tases 2 40 
Pile driver engineers. ee ier wey Re 0 60 
Pile driver labourers.. Fee sonar sia iia 0 40 
Pile} driver Hizemen 80", Sars. SOs 0 50 
SiOMEMIASOBS... cantar tes o¢ Aude «apebsschiey 0 80 
WacChinaitee’ cctieaecc tien’ cet atest recut ele 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Dredging work at Kingsville, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. A. B. McLean & Sons, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,066.92. The General Fair 
Wages Clause above mentioned was included 
in this contract. 

Dredging work in South Nation River, 
Plantagenet, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Bertrand & Belanger, of L’Orignal, 
Ont., and Montreal, P.Q., respectively. Date 
of contract, October 16, 19387. Amount of 
contract, approximately $23,040. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Dredging work at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Randolph Macdonald Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 8, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,312.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Dredging work between St. Mare and St. 
Ours, in the Richelieu River, P.Q. Name of 
contractors, the St. Francis River Dredging 
Co., St. Francois du Lac, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 27, 1937. Amount of contract, 
approximately $8,163.66. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 





Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Rainy River, 


Ont. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 12, 19387. 


Amount of contract, $980. The “B” labour 
conditions above referred to were included in 
this contract. 


Construction and installation of interior 
fittings in the public building at Steinbach, 
Man. Name of contractors, The Office 
Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 5, 1937. Amount 
of contract, $888. The “B” labour condi- 
tions were inserted in the contract. 

Construction of steel tables for the Postal 
Terminal Building at Montreal, PQ. Name 
of contractors, The Steel Equipment Co., 
Ltd. Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 25, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$6,148. The “B” labour conditions were 
included in the contract. 

Construction and installation of wood cases, 
tables, desk and counter in the Postal 
Terminal Building at Montreal, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Office and School 
Furniture Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, October 21, 1937. Amount of contract 


$6,600.63. The “B” labour conditions were 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction and installation of steel cases, 
tables and stools at the Postal Terminal 
Building, Montreal, P.Q. Name of contract- 
ors, The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., New- 
market, Ont. Date of contract, October 26, 
1937. Amount of contract, $5,396.10. The 
$B” labour conditions were inserted in the 
contract. 





Royaut CanaADIAN Mountep Potice 


Contracts in Group “B”’ (Manufacture of 
Supples, Equipment, etc.) 

During the month of November, 1937, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police awarded the 
following contracts, subject to the “B” condi- 
tions of the Fair Wages Order in Council above 
referred to: (1) to Dominion Textile Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. for Pillow Slips; and 
(2) to Montreal Cottons Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q., for sleeve lining and trouser pocketing. 





DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT | 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, 
Repair, etc.) 

Erection of a Radio Meteorological Build- 
ing at the Intermediate Aerodrome at Swift 
Current, Sask. Name of contractors, Bird 
Construction Co., Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. 
Date of contract, November 22, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3,473. The contract 
stipulated an eight-hour day and forty-four 
hour week and also included the following 
fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 
Bricklayers .. .. $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing end! tempering 
mortar) oS° S76 See ee ser. chee wee te su eee ters 0 423 
Carpenters. . SOneee loiter alel ete tate ietel teleriare 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer ¢ pperntorsGasoe 
Times 3s cone cameemnc vane 0 45 
Driver, toate dnd wagon rothocchiee: Miotew noewne 065 - 
Drivers .. .. R telerotore’ Mote were 0 35 
Electricians (ihside’ wiremen) . o. tate! Nate Rats 0 75 
Labourers .. .. . ie A IIE OEE ERD 0 35 
Motor truck drivera: Se) Faxs 0 40 
Motor truck driver and éruck =" 
T to 2°tONS 2% 56 ts 1 40 
OB tOnS se eee ‘Suis 1 90 
Painters and acters” a. Set 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. 0 80 . 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all x men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. i BAS Ae 0 423 
Roofers"shingle?: "22" 2232 ANOS NE... 0 70 
Sheet metal''workers se of ose wee Peas 0 65 
Watclimatress.st cs ee et cee ec Re 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours shall 
not be exceeded on this work. 
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Erection of a Radio Beacon Station at Per hour 
Edmonton, Alta. Name of contractor, Mr. Bare shnees7 GIR PAREN St yi 
Robert McRae, Edmonton, Alta. Date of [i aa ae | 2 95 
contract, November 26, 1937. Amount of Ornamental iron workers. tsh Sin See 
contract, $4,046. The contract stipulated an wee and glaziers .. .. 4s ++ e+ cece ae) ; 0 60 
’ : UMIPMEN Fie. oie) oa) eek 48 16 6) usiais ab oh haie duals 0 50 


eight-hour day and forty-four hour week and 


Roofers: 
Composition . 
Felt and gravel . 
Sheet metal .. .. .. 


also included the following fair wages 
schedule :— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. f $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile thet helpers dine 
and tempering mortar) . ea 0 50 
Carpenters’ waves iss ess, su ieltee asec eer 0 75 
Cement finishers . : 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Eerntor ‘ease 
line) . me 0 55 
Driver, aca aad agen - Py sce ae 0 75 
PPV GUM a sub cice: ccomic © 4c ici sth ge oT Ne onus sitecer fs: 0 45 
ALO OULET MM elebiaiey 6's 1 6's) cll eros lola else 8.6 0.6) svace't Beis 0 45 
Motor truck ativer Barta 0 50 
Motor truck driver and titer? 
APEOTQEt CHS MGS SP 1 50 
Setonss, Pe SSE OR a. SERPS: 2 00 
AECGTS MI SPOR OR SP OE Pee 8 2 50 
GS tos 22 5% re BESS 3 00 
Painters and plasees eo tera. & 0 75 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. 0 95 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ aeipors (all x men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. 0 50 
Roofers: 
Piningies''s, *..cvee ter sete ee eten lost ce. ss 0 75 
Shéet*metal..c¢ssrdawals. sss awike «s 0 75 
Rodmen—Reinforced steel .. .. .. «2 oe os 0 55 
Watchmen .. 377 Se te Bees asthe d 0 40 


Shingles (wood; asbestos) . Aisuks oh s/t eisvale 
Rodmen, reinforcing steel.. Beh as Teste 
HPESCEOTPODCLALOES cute ies ct cass eis nos ce tes 
Watchmen.. 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Meteorological Build- 
ing at Sioux Lookout, Ont. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. G. E. Farlinger, Sioux Lookout, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 26, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3, 850. The bontract 
stipulated an eight-hour day and forty-four 
hour week and also included the following 
fair wages schedule :— 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, .the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Construction of a Radio Range Building 
and four antenna tower foundations at 
Porquis Junction, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. Wm. G. Theobald & Son, Cochrane, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 26, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $3,570. The contract 
stipulated an eight hour day and forty-four 
hour week and also included the following 
fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers. . é $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile ai, Pes i enine 
and tempering mortar).. SS ie 0 45 

Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. ..... 0 65 
Cement finishers.. F . 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer “opbeiiters, gaat 2 0 50 
Driver.. a Ee eR 0 40 
Driver, team wad wagon, 0 70 
Piectxidians’s ce ERO 0 70 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Motor truck pace a 0 45 
Motor truck driver and irbokel 

1gt0 42 tons ube ene AEE. cecal 1 45, 

BL LOUS Va cerooine es. he 1 95 

4 tons.. 2 45 

5 tons.. - 2 95 
Painters and emer Re eas ane 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. ....... 0 70 
Roofers: 

Shingle.. .. .. 0 65 

Sheet metal.. . 0 70 
Watchmen... .. . 0 35 


Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ee esis 


and tempering MOrLtar)) .. «, «ie chkssbucwase 45 
Carpenters and joiners . Pres tpeeeiaainn, « 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer  hceratnn 

Gasoline or electric .. .. «2 0 e+ o+ oe 0 50 
DAVOR trices. #5 nie. 6 ape a 060s, eer sores e 0 40 
Driver, team onal GOD corsta's culestaihee ouaimters 4 Ga 0 75 
Hiecinicianty, oatckann shoud sunsshas dete 0 70 
Labourers Visite snc ote chudiecre tires “ast teseesae 0 40 
Lathers,;metal). sadw =: Noe Ee yes hele 0 70 
Mastic floor spreaders andi layers. aepiiats. snes 0 75 
Masticufloon finish ergs tiia.c ste ents ottctote.e hate 0 60 
Mastic floor ketlemen.. .. .. «+ os e+ 0 oe 0 60 
Mastic floor IA DOUTETS) 26, c+ ce, s0 beet ect os 0 45 
Motor truck driver. aikiete 0 45 
Motor truck driver ‘and truck: 

TELO po utONS wets sake «leek cieMeetelas = isi 1 45 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Beacon Station at the 
Intermediate Aerodrome at Kenora, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. N. Wyatt, 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, November 
26, 1937. Amount of contract, $4,318. The 
contract stipulated an eight-hour day and 
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forty-four hour week and also included the 
following fair wages schedule :— 1 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 3 ones $0 85 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers” (mixing 


and tempering *mortar).; 1. .. .. .. ee 0 45 
Carpenters: andj Oiners sone. cu dee) oeelee 0 65 
Cement, finishers:)- sewers: «wenn vice, 0 60 
Concrete mixer operator: 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or electric®: a 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 4 0 70 
PITVELen NRO a Sows tee, Mehic sie uts ea, oeutes 0 40 
HLECTTICIANGR Ete eee SencG cer cet re ce acap 0 70 
Labourers.. Me eee es 0 40 
Lathers,ametal sig sheaths Rigatete: Bake 0 65 
Mastic floor spreaders and rere) Oa Ay oor 0 75 
Mastic floor finishers.. 0 60 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. : 0 60 
Mastie-floor labourersisyisicel isigeh erie Sc 0 45 
Motor truck driver.. 0 45 


Motor truck driver and tnt 
1 to 2 tons.. 
3 tons.. . 
4 tons.. 
oO vOnS es s ; 
Ornamental iron ree 
Painters and glaziers . 
iP Ulm PIMletieetaree we’. i. eteatis sissies fapen te 
Roofers: 
Comipositionsnied. A. tous Petraes} Deh She 0 
Relt andeeravelin accu: bia ciedseu ects ome: 0 
Sheet metals. ...-2 . Ceee tah teks ie 0 
Shingles (wood, keheitoaye Meare rare Br 0 
0 
0 


SoCooN NE BS 
ODDO —& OO PS 
Soo O Ot ot or ot 


Rodmen—reinforced steel... .. 22 cc ee eo co 


‘Tractor Operators: . Wace weceeuhes 
Wratelimencyesennae nietsaate soudesct rs clk eich s reereeramers 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment 
of higher rates in any instamce where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Beacon Station and 
four Antenna Tower Foundations at the St. 
Hubert Airport, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
J. A. Robillard Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 29, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $5,343.03. The contract stipulated 
an eight-hour day and forty-four hour week 
and also included the following fair wages 
schedule :— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. .. $0 90 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers 

(mixing and tempering mortar) aks 0 45 

Carpenters and a nade Eger. Jae FOI 0 70 

Cement finishers. . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer mpératons 
Steam. Rw, vee, RS, SR MRD, 0 65 


Gas. or cleettionwt We BP A, PER 0 50 
Driver. <5 wisi es ee? eis ae 0 40 
Driver, team Bnd aan eile. « Stetker 0 75 
Hlectticinnth@ic: SOR ses. a. Ue 0 75 
REDOUTENS: aT 2s fins  satremowebianes| sehmes 0 40 
Lathers, metal .. .. .. Ate Cae 0 75 
Mastic floor spreaders tnd trai apts os es 0 70 


Mastic floor rubbers and finishers.. .. .. 0 55 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. .. .. .. 2. cs oe 0 55 


Per hour 
Mastie ‘floor labourers. rrs0 vt. sen bled oe fare 0 45 
Motor truck driver... .. . © giepeta Mims 0 45 


Motor truck driver and fuck: 
PSVOCZ ALONG 08a. cate ce bree aCe ad 1 45 
aittonseert. Fett. Ga... cteed eee es 1 95 


4 tONS’,. . setins So Sue ne eT dee 2 45 
Orndiviental: iron eee. Rae otpiclets sh ofS asia 0 66 
Painters*and, glaziersvec 4. 06 6s" «« foe ae 0 66 
Pumpmens. cee. abagenndh aa ears 0 5¢ 
Biotcn—donpoetion & Pat sCumik ta han? tok Re ae 0 50 

‘> ' —feltyand reravel). iatient ee Se abbianee 0 45 

‘« —sheet metal.. .. .. a ee 0 70 

‘« —shingle (wood, asteabee hen ny Cee 0 70 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. .. .. 4s 0» 0 es 0 50 
ractor operators—Gas.«.. <:. "s+ os) ssuitalnes 0 50 


‘Wisit Chinn aiaye cts acu iasvenhats.. cease ron crlineebsron oe 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates. 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Extension of existing runway, 1,000 feet, 
at St. Hubert Airfield, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Dibblee Construction Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, August 17, 
1937. Amount of contract, approximately 
$43,000. The contract stipulated an eight- 
hour day and forty-four hour week and also 
included the following fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 


Common labour.. .. + giddy nea aakecberd $0 40 
Asphalt rakers and finishers... Kcr or, ae Fe 0 55 
Concrete mixer operator: 


Gas. andielectrie jf. ..8..09. F500. 0 50: 
Carpenter.. .. .. Mat <> eel eEe oe EE 0 70: 
Crane operator—eas. or electric... .. .. .. 0 55 
Driver; team ana WavOn.. so. fy. cs 3 uu 0 75: 
Driver! ho 148 PERO SOTA. crohole ehh ole 0 40 
Motor truck anion’ Agi Ss” 2th SOI 0 45. 
Motor truck driver and erueke: 

TELOrea” CONS. Sele tet conten’. cotpee eeresy tens 1 45. 

OS CONSs ones s GEE ere, Dotnet oe 1 95 

4ELORS EES Sete cidies «Geet © AdSTAD « otal 2 45 

BUTONSs «92.1% A ae 2 95. 
Pipe fitter (adr taba enti yore: seis 0 55. 


Road grader operator: 
FLOTSG-GTAWI.: sc wap ce oe ute. sis yep ae 0 45 
GAasoluncee en. es wes Tee ost ee. ce eters 0 50: 
Tractor operator.. .. 0 50: 
Road roller operator: 
Steamite” Sawer een a ote we cae 0 65 
Gasoline! Fee emer es hee uc ete set cease 0 50 
Watchman.. Pe re See 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum. 


rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from: the payment of 


higher rates in any instance where such higher rates. 


are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 


current practice, the working hours of any class of 


workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours. 


shall not be exceeded on this work. 
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Development of an Intermediate Aerodrome 
site at Midway, B.C. Name of contractors, 
A. H. Green Co., Ltd., Nelson, B.C. Date 
of contract, November 19, 1937. Amount of 
contract, approximately $6,477.80. The con- 
tract stipulated an eight-hour day and forty- 
four hour week and also included the follow- 
ing fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 

Driver. . $0 40 

Driver, team aad colt ie cies aft tae 0 0 75 

Labourers.. .. . Sie) eee Werk So Bees es thee 0 40 

Motor truck driver. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truek: 

1 and 2 tons.. 1 45 

SALONS oii us sctiie: cnc letcias abuiese Bik edhe eo lduitts 1 95 

AL OMS cx: aninun hens ohammtnie wilsio + sua Sire ss chinchenecs’ 6: geet 2 45 

DP TLODSE. vo iAN ec aechs osttistste” Kewraie eal oie Haase’ 2 95 

"DEACLOLSAAULVETS qelicte Mice tactile stiheie f 0 50 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by agreement or current practice, the working 
hours of any class of workers are less than 44 per 
week, such lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this 
work. 


Erection of a Radio Meterological Build- 
ing at the Intermediate Aerodrome located 
at Kenora, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. R. 
N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
November 12, 1937. Amount of contract, 
$3,442. The contract stipulated an eight-hour 
day and forty-four hour week, and also in- 
cluded the following fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 85 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. htt MLO 0 45 
Carpenters Panda JOINCrS!. cas bowon teen > Hebi ree 0 65 
Cement finishers... i 0 60 
Cement and concrete iver patito tenes 0. 50 
DPIVeT ss cnc oe cckstl@eaticattae tee 0 40 
Driver, team and avon aE eig ihe of) lel ore SM ate 0 70 
Electricians. . 0 70 
Labourers.. .. ae Mois 0 40 
Motor truck dviver! eee ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and re 

1 to 2 tons.. 1 45 

SLOG ec ec ee issn es. eictes me 1 95 

AEEOTIS As Me Pana oe ee! oe nae roots 2 45 

batonsr. PHlemeist. <i. Ek? 3 lige eet 2 95 
Painters and glasierst’s es ae ae ae 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. «2 os os 0 70 
Roofers: 

Shingles sso We. 0 65 

Sheet metal.. . a ee Sa ORR OE Gre ae 0 70 
VDC INTENON o. cicia cist aisl Revo cause gaia”. ¥ siete a seals 0 35 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Beacon Station at 
Karlton Junction, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Hill-Clark-Francis, Ltd., Earlton Junction, 
Ont. Date of contract, November 19, 1937. 
Amount of contract, $4,621. The contract 
stipulated the eight-hour day and forty-four 
hour week and also included the following 
fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile ee ane ot line 
and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
Carpenters.. 0 60 
Cement finishers.. aie < 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer acetater ies 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «. a 0 65 
DTAVerAL Een. eee cleee ERR «ead ae 0 35 
Hleetwicigus.. SPDs sad sasetels need, oe #00 0 85 
Labourers.. .. . Se MeasMKCTS. Crabasiaeces? LAak. </> 0 35 
Motor truck aan es 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
1 to 2 tons.. 1 40 
3 tons.. aC 1 90 
Painters and elarict. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Roofers: 
Sheet metal.. 0 65 
Shingle.. 0 60 
fe cirnpn teh ferced mele we to ba ee 0 45 
Watchmen. ‘35.3 * oft s caedta cee nee? selene 0 30 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates are 
fixed by provincial legislation. 


Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser hours 
shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Erection of a Radio Meteorological Build- 
ing at Earlton Junction, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Hill-Clark-Francis, Ltd., Earlton 
Junction, Ont. Date of contract, November 
19, 1937. Amount of contract, $3,400. The 
contract stipulated an eight-hour day and 
forty-four hour week, and also included the 
following fair wages schedule :— 


Per hour 

Bricklayers .. .. Ste $0 80 
Bricklayers’ balers ee mae tempering 

mortar) . A A 8 0 40 

Carpenters ned jones GATE © ccna oe 0 60 

Cement finishers .. .. «- 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer ‘Persea ro tsi 

lines..¥iscets ee Soc 0 
Driver, team Mad sr ee rg Rc age ee 0 
Driven es eet Segre sree oe 0 
Blectricionsac. te aktecbbiastieg. es ge ss ws 0 85 
WADOULCES fc, cetcatcc cok cs settee co Wemteree hie 0 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 
Motor truck driver and +rubk 


1 tOMaetOnS stews. se Ge 1 40 

3) LOMBis «5s 1 90 

2 tODS see rests. 2 40 

5 tons .. woes oe 2 90 
Painters and planters Pete caste 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Roofers: 

Sheet metal .. nites 0 65 

Shingles sc Mee tee -ss) os 0 60 
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Per hour 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. «+ e+ s+ ee +s a 


Watchman <. <c este. «> pa * 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 hours per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





Development of the Intermediate Aero- 
drome Site at Rivers, Man. Name of con- 
tractors, Rivers Bakery, Rivers, Man. Date 
of contract, November 19, 1937. Amount of 
contract, $3,327.50. The contract stipulated 
an eight-hour day and forty-four hour week 
and also included the following fair wages 
schedule :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmith eicvik one .athesiseks sats eeime/e $0 60 
WD rivier See. cen cise ci seek cee eos 0 35 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. «. + «+ e+ oe 0 65 
Pa bOurervs hole ves, ors, cocek elon fe 0 35 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 40 


Motor truck driver and truck: 

1 and 2 tons! .. .0 22% 

3 torso. Reiiowinvee. Mlosucl eciedoeces See 
Road grader operators (gasoline).. .. .. «+ 
Road grader operators (horse-drawn) .. .. 
Shovel operators (gasoline) .. «. «+ «+ e+ «+ 
Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. «- 

Steam shovel cranemen .. .. .- «- 
Steam shovel fireman .. .. 
Tractor operators. ..... 26 +. «+ ee 


cooocorrtocorrf 
POowrookh orcs & 
aononcnoccce 


N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 hours per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 





Erection of a Radio Meteorological Build- 
ing at the Intermediate Aerodrome site at 
Rivers, Manitoba, Name of contractors, 
Rivers Bakery, Rivers, Man. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1937. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,875. The contract stipulated an 
eight-hour day and forty-four hour week, and 


also included the following fair wages 
schedule :— 
Per hour 
MBTICK avers. stelps) Meek els | oleate obs $0 90 
Bricklayers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
AROTEAT) 6 days cy Sadse.cbls < seve moles Mel oiae care 0 424 
Carpenterssand. JOINETS: «ec s<: ksisusasm neem aes 0 70 
Gementufinishersvs ow ieee cdeicties  saieve Leek oe 0 55 
Concrete mixer operators (gasoline) .. .. .. 0 45 
Driver teamoandewagons.. sc se se seumemen 0 65 


Per hour 
DYiVePisous dethienissauen.. Tor. +e oe pi sien pie pasion 0 35 
Electricians .. .. .. ale Mera terete 0 75 
DPabourers®}..) heeds ks wrth ce ore bie? othe al 0 35 
Motor-truck.. driver’... G! wasting +e 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck: 
Delon oc) COS attics, rslken. 9.5 4's) iacemsersie crebests 1 40 
B COWS” Geese choke’ ths o Maree SEM a 1 90 
47tonsd.,. ROMs: One tie fhe ees. Be 2 40 
5 GODS, os Foec cent eet Recetas mers | ecctue simers 2 90 
Painterssand ceva zierssy cid cetvisvicle cack is’ «s 0 65 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. .. «- 0 80 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. .. «- 0 423% 
Roofers: 
ShiInD 16) secmhe seca cocoa cm cues| icsas alesteiae 0 70 
Sheet metal... we es. occ ee, Se. cicMeerarens 0 65 


Watchmen. 2% 28 Sees) hae teeters 0 30 

N.B.—The wages rates specified above are minimum 
rates only and nothing herein contained shall be con- 
sidered as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation. 

Where, by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class of 
workers are less than 44 hours per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work. 


Minimum Wage Scales for U.S. Seamen 


The United States Maritime Commission, 
through its Chairman, Joseph P. Kennedy, 
announced to-day that it had fixed minimum- 
wage scales and had promulgated rules as to 
minimum-manning scales and reasonable work- 
ing conditions for approximately 10,000 sea- 
men serving as officers and crews of vessels 


receiving operating differential subsidies. This 
action was taken pursuant to the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, after the Commission had 
made an investigation of employment and 
wage conditions in ocean-going shipping and 
after holding extensive hearings during July 
and August in the principal maritime ports 
and in Washington, 

Announcing the action of the Commission, 
Mr. Kennedy said in part: 

“In establishing these minimum-wage scales, 
minimum-manning scales and reasonable work- 
ing conditions the Commission disclaims any 
intention to affect the rights of any operator 
or its employees to set higher wages, in- 
creased manning scales or better working con- 
ditions by collective bargaining or otherwise. 
Spokesmen for the ship operators at the 
hearings in Washington definitely committed 
the employers to the position that the 
minimum standards would not be regarded by 
them as maximum standards and that the 
employees’ right to bargain collectively for 
higher wages and better working conditions 
would not be impaired by the Commission’s 
action.” 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


yA eee iii is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received in the 
department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerrse. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included 
in the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In each agreement or schedule, the rates of 
wages for the principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general 
interest. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OrrawA, ONTARIO.—OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 
No. 71 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1937, to April 30, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. } 

ee union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week, but if required for emergency work 
and the setting of sleeves and inserts Saturday 
morning, this may be done at straight time. 

Overtime may only be worked with the sanc- 
tion of the business agent and must be paid 
at time and one-half until midnight; after 
midnight and all work on Sundays and eight 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates: from September l, 
1937, to December 31, 1937, 85 cents for 
journeymen (an increase of 2 cents per hour); 
from January 1, 1938, to April 30, 1938, 90 
cents; from May 1, 1938, to the termination 
of the agreement, 95 cents. Improvers to be 
paid two-thirds of journeymen’s rate. 

Men working out of the city to have fare, 
board and travelling time paid. 

Apprentices to be employed according to the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act. One junior 
mechanie allowed on any job to each branch 
of the trade, but if more than five journey- 
men plumbers or five journeymen steamfitters 
employed, two junior mechanics allowed to six 
men, three to eleven and four to sixteen. 


A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. If they cannot 
settle a dispute, it will be referred to the inter- 
national office of the union, and no strike or 
lockout to occur until they have rendered a 
decision. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—TERRAZZO CONTRACTORS OF 
TORONTO AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 


TION OF MARBLE, STONE AND SLATE 
POLISHERS, RUBBERS AND SAWYERS, TILE 
AND MarBLE' SETTERS’ HELPERS AND 


MARBLE, MosaIc AND TERRAZZO WORKERS’ 
Hewtpers Locat No. 56 (MARBLE AND TILE 
SETTERS’ HELPERS) 


Agreement to be in effect from November 8, 


1937, to March 1, 1939, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Only union members or those willing to join 
the union to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, five days per week, a 40 
hour week. If required in connection with the 
pouring of concrete, work is permitted on 
Saturdays. On shift work, night shifts to be 
paid eight hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Hourly wage rates: from December 1, 1937, 
to February 28, 1938, men operating machines 
574 cents, labourers (while engaged on build- 
ings) 524 cents; from March 1, 1938, to March 
1, 1939, men operating machines 60 cents, 
labourers 55 cents. 

A joint arbitration committee to be formed 
for the settlement of disputes. 


Workmen’s Wages Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
to agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
noted in the next article:— 

Iron Oxide Miners, Red Mill and district. 


Bakers and Bread Distributors, Quebec 
City. 

Shoe Factory Workers, Province of Quebec 
(Amendment). . j 


Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Workers, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Furniture Workers, Province of Quebec. 

Granite, Marble, Stone Cutting, Province 
of Quebec. (Amendment re Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze Workers, Montreal). 

Building Trades, Quebec City (Amend- 
ment). 

Building Trades, Joliette (Amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (Amendment). 


Clerks, Accountants, Stenographers, Jon- 
quiere, 
Horseshoers and Wheelwrights, Victoria- 
ville. 


Industrial Standards Act of Ontario 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on page 1389 of this issue :— 

Loggers, Massey Zone. 

Loggers, Timmins Forestry Division. 

Carpenters, Ottawa. 

Carpenters, Timmins. 

Barbers, Ottawa. 

Barbers, Peterborough. 

Barbers, Welland. 

Barbers, Bracebridge, 

Huntsville. 


Industrial Standards Act of Alberta 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
noted on page 1391 of this issue :— 

Bakers, Calgary. 

Tile, Marble and Terrazzo Layers, Edmon- 

ton. 


Gravenhurst and 
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WORKMEN’S WAGES ACT, QUEBEC 


Agreements Recently Made Obligatory and Other Proceedings 


A® Act respecting Workmen’s Wages which 
was summarized in the July issue of 
the Lasour GazeTrs, page 745, replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act 
but stipulates that the agreements and regula- 
tions made under the former Act continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made. 
Under the Workmen’s Wages Act, any party 
to a collective agreement made between the 
representatives of an association of employees 
and the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour 
to have those terms of such agreement which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act, made obligatory on all em- 
ployers and employees in the trade, industry, 
commerce or occupation within the district 
determined in the agreement. Notice of such 
application is published, and thirty days is 
then allowed for filing of objections and the 
Minister may hold an inquiry. After this 
period if the Minister considers that the 


terms of the agreement “have acquired a 


preponderant significance and importance” 
and that it is advisable, with due regard to 
economic conditions, an Order in Council 
may be passed granting the application, and 
making the provisions of the agreement 
obligatory from the date of publication of 
the Order in Council in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. The agreement may be amended 
through the same procedure. A joint com- 
mittee must be formed by the parties to an 
agreement made obligatory under this Act 
and the Minister may add to such committee 
representatives nominated by employers and 
employees not parties to the agreement. The 
committee is to make its own by-laws and 
when these are approved by Order in Council 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
the committee is constituted a corporation. A 
joint committee may require certificates of 
competency from workers within the scope 
of the agreement in towns of 5,000 or more, 
and such by-law must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette. Proceedings under the Collective 
Labour Agreements Extension Act were sum- 
marized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1987. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act are noted in the issues 
beginning July 1937. 


Recent proceedings under this Act include 
the extension by Orders in Council of agree- 
ments affecting iron oxide miners at Red Mill 
and district, bakers and deliverymen at Que- 
bec, men’s and boys’ clothing workers through- 
out the province, the furniture industry also 
throughout the province, horseshoers and 
wheelwrights at Victoriaville and district and 
clerks and accountants at Jonquiére and neigh- 
bouring towns, all of which are summarized 
below. Amendments were made effective by 
Orders in Council to. the agreements covering 
bread deliverymen at Quebec, shoe factory 
workers and granite, marble and stone quarry- 
ing and cutting and ornamental iron shop work 
throughout the province, building trades at 
Montreal, Joliette and Quebec. In addition, 
a correction was made to the Order in Council 
affecting barbers and hairdressers at Quebec. 
Requests for the extension of an agreement 
governing the manufacture of men’s and boys’ 
hats and caps throughout the Province and 
bakers and salesmen at Montreal were pub- 
lished in The Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 20. A request for the extension of an 
amendment to the agreement for bakers at 
Montreal was published in the issue of Novem- 
ber 18, and to the agreement for granite 
cutters, etc., and ornamental iron workers in 
the issue of November 20. An Order in 
Council published in the issue of November 
27 makes the competency card obligatory for 
barbers and hairdressers at Sherbrooke. 


Mining: Non-Metallic Minerals 


RED MILL, QuEBEC AND Disrrict—A CERTAIN 
Paint MANUFACTURER AND LE SynpicatT 
NaTIONAL CATHOLIQUE DES EMPLOYES DES 
Mines pE Rep Muu (THE NATIONAL 
CatTHoLtic UNION oF MINE EMPLOYEES OF 
Rep Miu). 


This agreement made obligatory by Order in 
Council and published im the Quebec Oficial 
Gazette, November 6, is in effect from Novem- 
ber 6, 1937, to November 5, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes Red Mill 
and the area within a radius of 50 miles of it, 
in which district are the towns of Pointe du 
Lae and Almaville and all the mines producing 
iron oxide (ochres) in the Province. 

Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime and work required on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays, time and one half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: miller 424 cents, 
foreman in mine 374 cents, fireman and all those 
working inside the establishment 35 cents, em- 
ployee working in the mine 324 cents. 

‘: Seniority to be considered in making promo- 
ions, 
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Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers AND Breap Distriputors, Quesec Crry 
AND DistTrRIcT, 


An Order in Council, approved October 29 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 6, amends the previous Orders in 
Council governing bread distributors (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1935, page 629, February, 1936, 
page 199, April, page 371 and May, 1936, page 
461) by providing that the agreement be en- 
forced by the joint committee charged with the 
enforcement of the bakers agreement in the 
same district. 

Another Order in Council, approved Novem- 
ber 12 and published in the Quebec Offcial 
Gazette, November 20, makes obligatory the 
terms of a new agreement between certain 
bakery proprietors of Quebec, and neighbouring 
towns and l’Union Nationale Catholique No. 1 
des Compagnons Boulangers et Livreurs de 
Pain, Inc. (The Catholic National Union of 

ourneymen Bakers and Bread Delivery Men) 
which cancels the previous agreements and is 
to be in effect from November 20, 1937, to 
November 1, 1938, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to notice. The agreement includes 
male workers only. 

The territorial jurisdiction comprises the 
Quebec district, that is the city and county of 
Quebec, the city and county of Levis, the coun- 
ties of Lotbiniére, Dorchester, VIslet, Beauce, 
Frontenac, Bellechasse, Montmagny, Kamou- 
raska, Témiscouta, Riviere du Loup, Rimouski, 
Matane, Matapedia and Montmorency and 
bakeries outside this district who sell all or part 
of their production in the district. 

_Hours in the bakery: 65 per week in the 
cities of Quebec and Levis and within 15 miles 
of them, 72 hours in the rest of the district. 

Overtime for bakery employees: time and 
one half. No work on ten holidays in the two 
cities or seven in the rest of the district, and no 
deduction from weekly minimum wage on ac- 
count of such holidays. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for bakeries of 
bread in Quebec City and Levis and within 15 
miles of their limits: in bakeries, foremen $23, 
journeymen $20, when 30 bags of flour per man 
per week are baked; proportionate minimum 
wage rates are set for bakeries in which the 
number of bags of flour per man per week is 
greater or less than 30. (These minimum rates 
are $1 per week higher than in the previous 
agreement.) Temporary bakers, $3.75 per day. 
Minimum weekly wage rates for bakers of 
cakes and pastries: first man $21, second man 
$19, third man $16, fourth man $9. In the 
remainder of the district, that is outside the 
city of Quebec and Levis and within 15 miles 
of their limits, the minimum wage rates may 
be reduced by 15 per cent. 


Apprentice bakers to be paid a minimum of 
$7 per week in the city of Quebec and Levis, 
and within 15 miles of their limits and 15 per 
cent less in the rest of the district unless the 
joint committee grant a permit to an apprentice 
to work for less. 

Minimum weekly wages for salesmen and 
deliverymen: salesman $16 ($25 if he furnishes 
his vehicle): salesman-helper $7; delivery man 
$14 ($25 if he furnishes his vehicle). 

A salesman, helper or deliveryman not to be 
responsible for credit allowed to his customers 
except if forbidden in writing by the employer. 

Uniforms if required for salesmen to be sup- 
plied by the employer. 
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Employers boarding their employees may 
deduct $1 per week per room for lodging and 20 
cents per meal. There is, however, no obligation 
for the employees to accept board or room from 
the employer. 

The certificate of competency is required of 
all employees, to be secured either from the 
joint committee or the union. 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHoE Factory Workers, Province or QUE- 
BeEc—An Order in Council approved October 
22, and published in The Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 6, provides that since a 
new agreement in the shoe manufacturing in- 
dustry was made obligatory (Lasour Gazette, 
October, page 1156), the previous Orders in 
Council in connection with the previous agree- 
ment and amendments to it are therefore can- 
celled. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MeEn’s AND Boys’ CLotHING Workers, Prov- 
INCE OF QueBec—-An Order in Council, ap- 
proved November 12 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 20, makes 
obligatory the terms of a new agreement be- 
tween The Associated Clothing Manufacturers 
of the Province of Quebec, Inc., The Montreal 
Clothing Contractors Association, Inc., The 
Quebec Association of Garment Manufacturers, 
Inc. and certain other manufacturers, and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
the Montreal Joint Board of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America and La Fédéra- 
tion Nationale du Vétement, Inc. (The Na- 
tional Federation of Clothing Workers, Inc.). 


The previous agreement is cancelled and the 
new agreement is to be in effect from November 
20, 1937, to July 1, 1938, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to one of the party giving 
four months’ notice prior to July 1 of any year, 
to the other parties, to the Minister of Labour 
and the joint committee. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes the manu- 
facture (whether in factories or elsewhere) of 
all men’s, boys’, youths’, juveniles’ and infants’ 
clothing and girls’ clothing up to the age of 14 
years, with the exception of shirts, overalls, 
baseball or other similar athletic uniforms, 
rubberized and leather goods, windbreakers, 
mackinaw coats, cotton uniforms (duck, drill, 
etc.), and other cotton garments, and with the 
additional exception of merchant tailors who do 
custom tailoring in which not more than five 
persons complete all operations on a garment. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
the one previously in effect, with certain ex- 
ceptions, 

As in the previous agreement the province is 
divided into three zones: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within 10 miles of it; zone II, the 
territory within 75 miles of zone I; zone III, 
the entire province except zones I and IT 

Hours: The regular weekly hours are un- 
changed at 44 im zone I and 48 hours in zones 
II and III. 
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Overtime also is unchanged, payment at_the 
rate of time and one half being required in 
zone I and time and one quarter in zones II 
and III. P . 

“No clothing, in whole or in part under this 
agreement shall be given to or taken out by any 
employee either directly or indirectly to be 
manufactured or worked upon anywhere outside 
of the premises of the employer.” 

Except for just cause, no employer to dis- 
charge or suspend a qualified worker or ap- 
prentice to replace him with a worker of lower 
standing. ; 

It is forbidden any employer as a condition 
of employment or continuation of employment 
to sell an employee any interest in the em- 
ployer’s business. 

The division of the industry into three parts, 
the coats, vests and pants section, the odd pants 
section and the infants and children’s section and 
the definition of each of these sections together 
with the type of operations included in each 
class is practically the same as in the last 
amendment to the previous agreement as sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1937, 
pages 104 and 105. 

Minimum wage rates are also practically the 
same as those in force from January 1, 1937, and 
noted in the same place with these exceptions: 
The minimum hourly wage rate for the lowest 
paid classes in the industry, that is of basting 
pullers in the coats, vests and pants departments 
and cleaners and button hole tackers in their 
first six months in the odd pants department, is 
increased from 124 to 14 cents per hour in zone 
II and from 114 to 13 cents per hour in zone III. 

e rate for fitter, underpresser, buttonhole 
maker, etc. in the odd pants department (the 
sixth of the seven classes of workers) is in- 
creased from 33 to 35 cents per hour in zone I. 

Piece work rates may be fixed instead of 
hourly rates, provided that such rates do not 
yield less than the hourly rates established in 
this agreement. Employers paying higher rates 
may not reduce them. The joint committee may 
revise piece work rates whenever it deems they 
are not sufficient to yield the equivalent to the 
hourly rates. 

The joint committee may set a special rate 
for an employee who produces less than the 
average skilled worker in his class. 


Apprentices limited to 74 per cent of total 
employees in a factory in zone I, 20 per cent 
in zone II and 25 per cent in zone III. (Basting 
pullers not included in these percentages). In 
zones II and III, if unable to secure qualified 
workers, the joint committee may grant a 
special permit for an additional 10 per cent of 
the employees being apprentices. 

The joint committee as already existing to be 
continued under this new agreement. In this 
committee the number of members from zone 
I shall equal the number from zones II and 
III together. Two sub-committees may be 
established by the joint committee, one for zones 
res II together and the second for zone 


Any strike or lockout having for its object a 
change in conditions of the present decree is 
prohibited. 


Manufacturing: Wood Products 


FurNITURE WoRKERS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
—An Order in Council, approved November 
26 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 27, makes obligatory the 


terms of a new agreement in this industry, 
between the manufacturers of furniture of the 
Province of Quebec representing a number 
of firms and La Fédération Catholique Na- 
tionale du Meuble (The National Catholic 
Federation of Furniture Workers), L’Asso- 
ciation des Ouvriers du Meuble de Beau- 
harnois (The Furniture Workers’ Association 
of Beauharnois). 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
November 27, 1937, to August 31, 1938, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

The industrial jurisdiction includes both male 
and female workers employed in the manu- 
facture of: dining room furniture; bed room 
furniture; living room furniture; kitchen and 
breakfast room furniture; office furniture; 
school furniture; restaurant and bar tavern 
room furniture; lawn and porch chairs and 
tables of wood; coat trees, ete. 

Hours: 55 per week except for shippers, 
maintenance and repair men. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter except for 
shippers, maintenance and repair men. 

The province is divided into four zones: 
zone I is the Island of Montreal and the area 
within 15 miles of its limits (until the end of 
1937, Island of Montreal only); zone II, mun:- 
cipalities of a population of 3,000 or more in 
the rest of the province except in the county 
of Chicoutimi, and establishments with more 
than 50 workers in any part of the province 
outside of zone 1; zone III is the rest of the 
province; zone IV covers the manufacture of 
summer furniture, made of wood assembled 
by nuts and bolts and also using textiles in its 
manufacture, in any part of the Province. | 

Minimum hourly wages for all classes in- 
cluding firemen, shippers and maintenance and 
repair men: a new wage scale was made effec- 
tive from November 27 to December 31, 1937, 
which provides, as compared with the previous 
agreement, for lower minimum rates for 20 per 
cent of the employees and higher minimum rates 
for 80 per cent of the employees. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1938, further increases in wages are to be 
made and from that date the following minimum 
wage scale will prevail. 


ZONE I Cents 


6 per cent of employees.. .. 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 22 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 28 
60 per cent of employees.. .. 35 
10 per cent of employees... .. 40 
10 per cent of employees.. .. 45 


ZONE II Cents 


6 per cent of employees.. .. 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 20 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 25 
60 per cent of employees.. .. 30 
10 per cent of employees.. .. 
10 per cent of employees... .. 40 


oo 
Or 


ZONE III AND IV Cents 

per hour 
6 per cent of employees... .. 12 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 16 
7 per cent of employees.. .. 20 
60 per cent of employees... .. 25 
10 per cent of employees.. .. 30 
10 per cent of employees.. .. 36 
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Female workers are included in the general 
schedule given above but until June l, 1938, 
they are to be paid the following minimum 
rates: in the Island of Montreal and within 
10 miles of it, 14% cents per hour for beginners, 
19 cents after one year’s experience and 23 
cents after two years’ experience at the trade; 
in the rest of the Province, 2 cents per hour 
less.) From June 1, 1938, wages for female 
workers to be the same as for male workers 
for the same work. 


Piece rates to be sufficiently high to enable 
workers to secure the minimum rates. 


The joint committee may establish lower 
minimum rates for handicapped employees, but 
the number of such employees may not exceed 
5 per cent of the total number of employees 
in a plant. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE SHOPMEN, 
QUEBEC CITY AND DISTRICT 


These workers are now included in the 
agreement covering building trades in the 
Quebec district as noted below under “Con- 
struction: Buildings and Structures.” 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE SHOPMEN, 
MONTREAL (GRANITE, MARBLE, AND STONE 
Cuttine INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC) 


An Order in Council, approved November 12, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 20, amended the agreement in the 
granite marble and stone industry throughout 
the Province (Lanour GAZETTE, June, page 694 
and September, page 1034) by adding a section 
governing the ornamental bronze and iron in- 
dustry (shopmen) in the Island of Montreal, 
Ile Bizard and fifteen neighbouring counties. 
The ornamental bronze and iron industry in 
this district was formerly under a separate 
agreement (LABouR GAZETTE, August, page 
921) and no change was made in the conditions 
by this new Order in Council. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals 


GRANITE, MARBLE AND STONE 


PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 
As noted above under “manufacturing: metal 
products,” the ornamental bronze and iron 
shopmen in the Montreal district have now 
been incorporated into the granite, marble and 
stone industry agreement, 


INDUSTRY, 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuILpING TRADES, QUEBEC CITY AND DISTRICT 


An Order in Council, approved November 
12 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 20, amends the previous 
Order in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, page 692). 

The county of Riviére du Loup is added to 
the territorial jurisdiction. 

Plumbers and steamfitters, electricians and 
tinsmith-roofers who are contractors must be 
paid a minimum of 70 cents per hour for their 
personal services. 


One apprentice allowed for each five journey- 
men plumbers and steamfitters and each five 
journeymen electricians, but an employer is 
entitled to one apprentice in each shop and on 
each job even if less than five journeymen 
employed. 

Additional parties to the agreement are 
certain proprietors of machine shops for 
ornamental iron and bronze work and 
Syndicat des Travailleurs dans lVindustrie du 
Fer et du Bronze Ornemental de Québec (The 
union of Workers of the Ornamental Iron and 
Bronze Industry of Quebec.) 

The industrial jurisdiction is extended to 
include all operations of the ornamental iron 
trade whether on the job or in a workshop. 
(This trade was formerly under a separate 
agreement which was summarized in the 
Lasourk GAZETTE, February, 1935, and January, 
1936. No change in wage rates or hours is 
made by this amendment.) 

Hours for ornamental iron and_ bronze 
workers are 9 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 50- 
hour week. 

Overtime for ornamental iron and _ bronze 
workers: time and one-half until midnight; 
thereafter and all work on legal holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for ornamental 
iron and bronze workers: in zone I (City of 
Quebec and Lévis and within 10 miles of their 
limits) and zone II (Thetford Mines), 
mechanics 50 cents, adjusters 40 cents, helpers 
30 cents; in zone III (the rest of the district) 
mechanics 424 cents, adjusters 34 cents, helpers 
254 cents. 

Minimum hourly wages for apprentice 
ornamental iron and bronze workers: first year 
12 cents, second year 18 cents, third year 25 
cents, fourth year 32 cents. 


Bumpina Trapes, Jovmette—An Order in 
Council, approved January 15 and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, November 6, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1936, 
page 547) by extending the territorial juris- 
diction to include the county of Berthier. 


Buitpinc Trapes, Montreau.—An Order in 
Council, approved November 12, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 20, amends the previous Order in Council 
for this industry, (Lasour GazettE, June, page 
693, and September, page 1034) by adding the 
following workers with the minimum rates 
payable for all such work in zone I (island 
of Montreal) and for work on building opera- 
tions of a gross value of $20,000 or more in 
zone II (Ile Bizard, counties of Assomption, 
Terrebonne, Laval, Deux Montagnes, Argen- 
teuil, Soulanges, Beauharnois, Chateauguay, 
Laprairie, Chambly, Verchéres, Saint John and 
Iberville). 

Minimum hourly wage rates: men working 
on machines for the polishing of terrazzo (dry) 
55 cents; men working on machines for the 
polishing of terrazzo (wet) 50 cents. On all 
buliding operations of a gross value of less 


than $20,000 in zone II, 20 per cent below 
these minimum rates may be paid. 
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Trade 


CierKs, ACCOUNTANTS, STENOGRAPHERS, ETC. 
Jonquiére, Kenogami, Arvida and St. Joseph 
d’Alma—An Order in Council, approved 
November 12, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 20, with correc- 
tion in the issue of November 27, makes 
obligatory an agreement between certain retail 
stores, financial and industrial establishments, 
municipal and school corporations and Le 
Syndicat National Catholique des Commis et 
Comptables de Jonquiéres (The National 
Catholic Union of Clerks and Accountants 
of Jonquiére) and Le Syndicat National 
Catholique des Commis et Comptables de 
Saint-Joseph d’Alma (The National Catholic 
Union of Clerks and Accountants of St. 
Joseph d’Alma). 


The agreement to be in effect from the date 
of its approval by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council (November 12, 1937). 

The jurisdiction includes any person, asso- 
ciation or financial corporation, industrial or 
commercial, or of any other kind, employing 
one or more employees of the classes mentioned 
in the wage scale, except banks and 
the aluminum industry.. (Employees of the 
aluminum industry are covered by another 
agreement as summarized in the Labour 
GAZETTE, November, page 1272). 


Hours: in financial and industrial establish- 
ments, 44 per week, without any daily limitation 
of hours; in commercial establishments (retail) 
63 per week, without any daily limitation of 
hours, except that in Jonquiére and Kenogami, 
closing hours to be at 6 p.m. from Monday to 
Friday inclusive and 10 p.m. on Saturdays and 
the eve of holidays; in commercial establish- 
ments other than retail, 44 hours per week; in 
restaurants hours to be those required by the 
business. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter. No work 
on Sundays, religious or civil holidays. No 
work on legal and civic holidays for employees 
of financial or industrial establishments or com- 
mercial establishments other than retail. Work 
Coa han in restaurants to be paid at regular 
rate. : 

Travelling and boarding expenses of em- 
ployees required to work outside the locality 
where they live to be paid by the employer. 

Minimum wages per week: In financial cor- 
porations or institutions, industrial societies 
or companies, municipal or school corporations: 
manager, chief accountant, treasurer, chief 
clerk $45, assistants to these $37.50; accountant, 
cashiers, $35, book-keepers, tax collectors, $30; 
secretary treasurer of rural municipality $20; 
clerks, stenographers, typists $10 during first 
year, $13 during second year, $18 third year, 
$22 fourth year, $25 after four years. In re- 
tail commercial establishments, manager $35; 
accountant, book-keepers, cashiers, receivers $25; 
retail clerks (male, over 16 years) $7 during 
first year, $10 second year, $15 third year, $18 
fourth year, $20 fifth year, $22 sixth year, $39 
after 10 years, extra workers 35 cents per hour; 
delivery clerk soliciting home orders $18 per 
week; deliverers $7 during first year, $10 second 
year, $15 third year, $18 fourth year; solicitors 
on a commission basis, $7 during first six months, 
$12 second six months, $15 second year, $20 
after two years. In commercial establishments 
other than retail, managers, $45, assistant 
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manager $37.50, accountant $35, assistant ac- 
countant and cashier $30; clerks, book-keepers, 
stenographers and typists, $7 first year, $10 
second year, $15 third year, $18 fourth year, 
$22 after four years. r 


Finance 


CLERKS, ACCOUNTANTS AND STENOGRAPHERS, 
JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JOSEPH 
D’AtMA.—These workers employed in financial 
institutions are included in the agreement sum- 
marized above under “ Trade.” 


Service: Public Administration . 


CLERKS, ACCOUNTANTS AND STENOGRAPHERS, 
JONQUIERE, KENOGAMI ARVIDA AND ST. JOSEPH 
D’Auma—These workers employed by muni- 
cipal and school corporations are included in 
the agreement summarized above under 
“Trade.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


HOoRSESHOERS AND WHEELWRIGHTS, VICTORIA- 
VILLE AND Districtr.—An Order in Council, 
approved November 18 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 27, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
Le Syndicat National des Maitres Maré- 
chaux-Ferrants de Charrons de Victoriaville 
(The National Union of Master Horseshoers 
and Wheelwrights of Victoriaville) and Le 
Syndicat National des Employés Maréchaux- 
Ferrants de Charrons de Victoriaville (The 
National Union of Employed Horseshoers and 
Wheelwrights of Victoriaville). 

Agreement to be in effect from November 27, 
1937, to November 26, 1938, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction includes the 
counties of Arthabasca, Nicolet, Richmond, 
Megantic, Wolfe and Drummond. —_._ 

Hours to be those fixed by municipal regu- 
lations. 

Wages: qualified workman (one having at 
least three years apprenticeship) $12 per week, 
$2.25 per day. 

Wages for apprentices: first year $6 per week, 
second year $9, third year $12. 

scale of prices is included in the agree- 
ment, and no blacksmith or wheelwright may 
charge less than these prices. 

The joint committee may decide that a handi- 
capped worker may be paid according to the 
rates of a lower class. 


Service: Personal and Business 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC.—A 
correction to the Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour GazettE, October, page 1158) 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 18. Zone I includes the city of 
Quebec and six neighbouring municipalities. 
A municipal by-law has priority over this 
agreement only if such by-law provides for 
shorter working hours. In zone I, closing 
time on Saturday is 11 pm ‘The weekly half 
holiday is for a morning. 


———————————— 
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Competency Card 


An Order in Council as noted in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 20, makes the 
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competency card obligatory in the following 


trades: 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Sherbrooke. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ONTARIO 
Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Orders in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the 
Lasour Gazerre, June, 1935, page 534, with 


amendments in the issue of May, 1936, 
page 410, and May, 1937, page 505, pro- 
vides that the Minister of Labour for 


Ontario may, upon petition of representatives 
of employees or employers in any industry, 
convene a conference or series of conferences 
of employees and employers in the industry, 
in any zone or zones to investigate the con- 
ditions of labour and practices in such industry 
and to negotiate standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour. The employees and employers 
in attendance may formulate and agree upon 
a schedule of wages and hours of labour for 
all or any class of employees in such industry 
or district. If, in the opinion of the Minister 
a schedule of wages and hours for any industry 
is agreed upon in writing by a proper and 
sufficient representation of employees and of 
employers, he may approve of it, and upon 
his recommendation, the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, may declare such schedule to be 
in force “during pleasure” or for a period not 
exceeding twelve months stipulated in the 
schedule and thereupon such schedule shall be 
binding upon every employee and employer in 
‘such industry in the whole or any part of the 
province designated by the Minister, such 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after publication of the Order in Council in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Beginning with the July, 1935, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, summaries are given in this 
article of the schedules which have thus been 
approved. 


Logging 


Loacers, Massey Zone—An Order in Coun- 
cil dated September 10 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 11 makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
in the logging industry in that part of 
the Sudbury Forest District called the Massey 
Zone, to be effective from September 11, 1937, 
during the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council. 


Wages: employees working by the month or 
the day are to receive in addition to their 
wages suitable board and lodging for every 
day, including Sundays and holidays; employ- 
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ees working on a piecework basis may be 
charged 75 cents per day for board and lodg- 
ing. 

Minimum monthly wage rates: cookees and 
kitchen staff $40 per month; general bushman 
$42.50 for a maximum of 26 days’ work per 
month; loaders $45 for a maximum of 26 days’ 
work per month; teamsters driving less than 
four horses $50 for a maximum of 26 days’ 
work per month; teamsters driving four or 
more horses $55 for a maximum of 26 days’ 
work per month (if a teamster supplies his 
own horses, additional compensation allowed). 
Minimum daily wage rates: river drivers $2.60; 
employees engaged in watering wood $2.60. 

‘or pulpwood cutters employed on a piece- 
work basis, a scale of piece rates is fixed, and 
it is provided that in poor or scattered timber, 
the employer will give special rate considera- 
tion to the pieceworker. 

The board appointed under the Act may set 
a lower wage rate for handicapped workers. 

Loccrrs, Timmins Forestry Driviston.—An 
Order in Council, dated November 27 and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, December 
4, makes binding the terms of a schedule gov- 
erning the logging industry in the Timmins 
zone. (A previous Order in Council was pub- 
lished in the November 27 issue but is cor- 
rected by this one.) 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
December 4, 1937, to April 15, 8. 

The terms of this schedule are the same as 
summarized above for the Massey zone with 
these exceptions: 

No provision is made for extra pay for teams- 
ters supplying their own horses. 

here are certain differences in the piece- 
work scale and 85 cents per day may be 


charged pieceworkers for their board and 
lodging. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, Orrawa.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 23 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 27, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the car- 
pentry industry in the city of Ottawa and ad- 
jacent suburban area. 


The Order in Council is in effect from De- 
cember 7, 1937, during the pleasure of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. In case of night shifts, eight 
hours’ pay for seven hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter double time. Work on Sat- 
urdays after noon required to permit the pour- 
ing of concrete may be done at straight time 
rates. No work on Sundays or five specified 
holidays except in cases of necessity and then 
only after obtaining a permit from the advis- 
ory committee. Such Sunday and holiday work 
must be paid at double time. 
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Minimum wages: 80 cents per hour until May 
1, 1938, and 85 cents from May 1, 1938. ; 

The Advisory Committee may fix a_ special 
minimum rate of wages for a handicapped 
worker. 

The schedule does not include employees of 
manufacturing plants while engaged in manu- 
facturing processes or employees of manufac- 
turing plants or industrial establishments regu- 
larly engaged in repair, service and upkeep of 
plant, including new installations or alterations 
of a minor nature. 


CarPpeNTERS, Timmins.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated November 23, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 27, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule in the carpentry in- 
dustry in the town of Timmins and adjacent 
townships. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
December 7, 1937, to May 1, 1938. 

The terms of the schedule are similar to those 
summarized above for carpenters at Ottawa with 
these exceptions: 

Hours: 10 per day, 5 on Saturdays, a 55 hour 
week. 

Overtime: two hours overtime at the rate of 
time and one half; thereafter double time. 

Minimum wage rate: 67 cents per hour. 


Service: Personal and Business 


Barsers, OrtawaA—An Order in Council, 
dated November 23 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 27, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the city of Ottawa and sur- 
rounding suburban area. 


The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
December 7, 1937, “during pleasure”. 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open, by municipal by-law. 
No work on Wednesday afternoons, Sundays nor 
on seven specified holidays. 

Minimum wages: those employed full time ‘on 
a straight salary $25 per week; those employed 
full time on a percentage basis, $18 per week 
plus 60 per cent of proceeds over $28; those 
employed four hours or less from Mondays to 
Fridays inclusive and all day or less on Satur- 
day, $10 per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds 
in excess of $15; those employed on Saturday or 
the day before a holiday and on the previous 
evening only $7.50 per week plus 60 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $10; persons employed 
for Saturday or the day before a holiday only, 
$5 per day or part thereof plus 60 per cent of 
the proceeds in excess of $7.50; persons working 
on days other than Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof plus 60 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $4. 

o deduction may be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry, etc. 

_A scale of minimum charges for each opera- 
tion in the industry is fixed and no employer or 
employee may contract for or accept any lower 
prices. 


BarBERS, PETERBoroucH.—An Order in Coun- 
cil dated November 23 and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 27, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the city of Peterborough and 
within one mile of it. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
December 7, 1937, “during pleasure”. 

Hours: from 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., on all days ex- 
cept Saturday or the day before a holiday, when 
hours will be from 8 a.m. to 10 pm. No work 
on Wednesday afternoon, Sunday or on eight 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wages: those employed full time on 
a straight salary basis, $25 per week; those 
employed full time on a percentage basis, $15 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $22, plus an additional 10 per cent of pro- 
ceeds over $30; those employed four hours or less 
from Mondays to Fridays inclusive and all day 
or less on Saturday, $10 per week plus 50 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $15; those employed 
on Saturdays or the day before a holiday and 
on the previous evening only, $7 per week plus 
50 per cent of proceeds im excess of $10; those 
employed Saturday or the day before a holiday, 
$5 per day or part thereof, plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $7; those employed 
on days other than Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 50 
per cent of the proceeds over $4. 

No deduction may be made from minimum 
wages for materials supplied, laundry service, 
ete. 

A minimum scale of prices for each operation 
is fixed and no employer or employee may con- 
tract for or accept any lower prices. 


BarsBers, WELLAND.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 27, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, December 4, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule governing the barber- 
ing industry in the city of Welland and within 
two miles and one-half of its boundaries. (This 
schedule corrects and replaces the one published 
in the previous week in the issue of November 


20.) 

The schedule is to be in effect from December 
14, 1937, “during pleasure”. 

This schedule is similar to the one summarized 
above for barbers at Ottawa, except for the 
wage scale: 

Minimum wages: persons working full time 
on a straight salary basis, $25 per week; persons 
working full time on a commission basis, $15 
per week plus 50 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $22 plus an additional 10 per cent of proceeds 
over $30; persons working four hours or less 
from Monday to Friday inclusive and all day 
or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week, plus 60 
per cent of proceeds over $12.50; persons work- 
ing on Saturdays or the day before a holiday 
and on the previous evening only, $5 per week, 
plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of 
$7.50; persons employed only for Saturday or 
the day before a holiday, $4 per day or part 
thereof, plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in 
excess of $5 from the work of the employee; 
persons working on days other tham Saturday or 
the day before a holiday, $3 per day or part 
thereof, plus 60 per cent of the proceeds in 
excess of $5 from the work of the employee. 

No deduction to be made from wages for 
materials supplied, laundry service, etc. 

A minimum scale of prices for each operation 
is included in the schedule and no employer or 
employee may contract for or accept any lower 
prices. 


BaRBERS, BRACEBRIDGE, GRAVENHURST AND 
Hountsvitte—An Order in Council, dated 
November 23 and published in The Ontaro 
Gazette, November 27, makes binding the 
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terms of a schedule governing the barbering 
industry in the towns of Bracebridge, Graven- 
hurst and Huntsville. 

The Order in Council is to be in effect from 
December 7, 1937, “during pleasure”. 

The terms of the schedule are similar to those 
summarized above for barbers at Ottawa, with 
the exception of the wage scale: 

Minimum wage rates: persons employed full 
time on a straight salary basis, $18 per week; 
persons employed full time on a percentage basis, 
$15 per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in 
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excess of $22 from the work of the employee; 
persons employed four hours per day or less 
from Monday to Friday inclusive, and all day 
or less on Saturday, $7.50 per week, plus 60 per 
cent of proceeds over $12.50; persons employed 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday and on 
the previous evening only, $5 per week plus 60 
per cent of proceeds in excess of $7.50; persons 
employed only for Saturday or the day before 
a holiday, $4 per day or part thereof plus 60 per 
cent of the proceeds over $6; persons working 
on days other than Saturdays or the day before 
a holiday, $2.50 per day or part thereof, plus 
60 per cent of the proceeds in excess of $4. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACT OF ALBERTA 
Schedule of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Order in Council 


HE Industrial Standards Act of Alberta, 
1935, is similar to the Industrial Standards 
Act of Ontario, the text of which was printed 
in the Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1935, page 534, 
with amendments in the issues of June, 
1936, page 501 and June, 1937, page 640, 
where are also noted the minor differences 
between the Ontario and Alberta Acts. The 
Act provides that the Minister of Trade and 
Industry for Alberta may, upon petition of 
representatives of employees or employers in 
any industry, convene a conference or series of 
conferences of employees and employers in any 
industry in any zone or zones, to investigate 
the conditions of labour and practices in such 
industry and to negotiate standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees in 
such industry and district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and hours 
for any industry is agreed upon in writing by 
a proper and sufficient representation of em- 
ployees and of employers, he may approve of 
it, and upon his recommendation the Lieu- 
tenant Governor in Council may declare such 
schedule to be in force for a period not ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and thereupon such 
schedule shall be binding upon every employee 
and employer in such industry in such zone 
or zones to which the schedule applies, the 
schedule not coming into effect until ten days 
after the publication of the Order in Council 
in The Alberta Gazette. The Minimum Wage 
Board has authority to enforce the provisions 
of the Act and of the regulations and schedules. 
Previous schedules under this Act have been 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette, September, 
1935, April, July, September, November, and 
December, 1936, May, June, July and August, 
1937. 


48138—73 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Caucary AND Disrrict—An Order in 
Council dated November 22 and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, November 30, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing the 
baking industry in a zone which includes the 
city of Calgary and surrounding district. 

The Order in Council to be in effect from 
December 10, 1937, to December 9, 1938. 

The terms of the schedule are similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1936, page 1184, 
with these exceptions: 

Minimum wage rates for shippers, packers, 
wrappers, salesmen and_  deliverymen are 
omitted. 

Small shops are defined as those in which 
three or less journeymen are employed. 

Minimum wage rates for doughman, oven- 
man and bench hand are raised to $23 per 
week (an increase of $1.50 per week), for 
helpers to $17 (an increase of $2). Wage 
rates for apprentices are unchanged. 


Buildings and Structures 


Tie, Marste anp Terrazzo Layers, Ep- 
MONTON.—An Order in Council dated October 
18 and published in The Alberta Gazette, Octo- 
ber 30, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours governing the tile, marble 
terrazzo and cold mastic construction indus- 
try in a zone which includes the city of Ed- 
monton and the northern part of the Province 
of Alberta. 


The Order in Council to be in effect from 
August 10, 1937, to July 31, 19388. 

Except for the addition of the “cold mastic” 
industry and for the inclusion of cold mastic 
workers at a wage rate of $1 per hour, this 
schedule is the same as the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lasour GaAz- 
ETTE, September, 1936, page 840. 

The regular hours are 44 per week. Wages 
are $1 per hour for marble masons, tile layers, 
terrazzo, mosaic workers and cold mastic work- 
ers; 60 cents for helpers and floor machine 
workers, 70 cents for wall machine workers 
and 50 cents for labourers. 


Construction: 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1937 
Cost of Living Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


| N retail prices the cost per week of a 

family budget of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting and rent, was again slightly higher 
due mainly to the somewhat increased cost 
of foods while the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics index number of wholesale prices con- 
tinued the gradual decline due mainly to 
lower prices for non-ferrous metals, grains, 
livestock, hides and raw textiles. 

The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of retail prices in sixty-nine cities was 
$8.79 at the beginning of November as com- 
pared with $8.75 for October; $8.32 for 
November, 1936; $6.67 for March, 1983 (the 
low point in recent years); and $11.75 for 
November, 1929. Changes during the month 
under review were slight except for a sub- 
stantial seasonal advance in the price of eggs. 
Other changes were increases in the cost of 
milk, butter, bread, and tea and decreases in 
meats, rolled oats, beans and potatoes. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget cost $17.58 at the 
beginning of November as compared with 
$17.51 for October. Fuel cost slightly more 
in November than in October due mainly to 
higher prices for coal in some cities. The cost 
of the budget for certain earlier dates was 
$16.96 for November, 1936; $16.54 for Novem- 
ber, 1935; $1541 for June, 1933 (the low 
point in recent years); $22.03 for November, 
1929; $20.89 for November, 1922; $26.92 for 
July, 1920 (the post war peak); and $14.36 
for November, 1914. 

In wholesale prices the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics weekly index number was 82:6 for 
the week ended November 26 as compared 
with 84-4 for that ended October 29 and 85-2 
for the week ended October 1. On a monthly 
basis the latest figures available are for 
October when the index was 84-7 as compared 
with 77:2 for November, 19386; 72-7 for 
November, 1935; 63-5 for February, 1933 (the 
low point in recent years); 95-7 for Novem- 
ber, 1929; 97-2 for November, 1922; 164-3 for 
May, 1920 (the post war peak); and 67-2 
for November, 1914. During the month under 
review all of the eight main groups in the 
classification according to chief component 
materials were lower with the exception of 
non-metallic minerals group which was 
fractionally higher. Low prices for the year 
were reached by raw rubber, coffee, hides, 
raw cotton, raw silk, raw wool, copper, tin 
and vegetable oils. Wheat was about ten 
cents per bushel lower at the end of November 


than at the end of October. A factor affecting 
the price of raw cotton was the estimate of 
an unusually high yield in the Southern States. 
Non-ferrous metals generally were substanti- 
ally lower in price during the month. 


Explanatery Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-two staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
price of foods and groceries in each city except 
milk and bread are the average of quotations 
reported to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
by a number of representative butchers and 
grocers in each. Information as to prices of 
milk, bread and fuel and the rates for rent is 
secured by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GazerTr, and also by the Bureau of Statistics. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

The figures as to rentals are the rates in the 
leases or agreed upon between landlords and 
tenants. It is reported in many of the cities 
that tenants seriously affected by unemploy- 
ment are not paying rent or are paying only 
part of the amount due. 

The weekly budget for a family of five, 
calculated in terms of the average prices in 
the cities for which reports are received, in- 
cludes twenty-nine staple foods, laundry starch, 
coal, wood, coal oil and rent, these being the 
items for which figures were available when 
the publication of retail prices statistics was 
begun, that is for January, 1910, in the Lasour 
Gazette for February 1910. The quantities of 
each commodity included are modifications of 
those employed for similar calculations by 
various authorities. For some articles com- 

(Continued on page 1400) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA. 


The, budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost or the quantities 
of different foods required for an average family 


















































t) Oct. Nov. 
1900 | 1905 1914 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1937 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin... 27-2| 30-4] 37-6) 44-4) 48-8] 75-2| 75-6) 55-4) 57-6] 70-2! 71-8] 64-8] 39-4] 40-6] 45-4] 45-4] 53-4] 51-4 
Beef, shoulder.| 2 19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 34-2) 53-2) 48-4] 30-0) 31-4) 43-2) 44-8] 38-6] 21-0] 21-4] 24-6] 23-8] 28-6] 27-8 
Veal, shoulder. 10-0) 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 18-0} 27-6) 28-7) 18-4] 19-7] 23-5] 24-9] 22-4] 11-5] 11-7] 13-4] 13-3] 14-7] 14-8 
Mutton, roast. 11-8] 12-2] 16-8) 19-1) 20-9} 35-2) 35-2) 26-9) 29-2! 29-7) 30-4] 27-2] 17-2] 18-6] 20-1] 20-8] 22-2] 99-0 
Pork, leg...... 12-2] 13-1) 18-0] 19-5) 20-0} 37-3] 41-7] 27-9] 29-8] 28-4] 30-0) 28-1] 15-8] 20-0] 22-0] 21-2] 24-4] 22-9 
aPorkesalt. /% 21-8) 25-0) 34-4] 35-2) 37-6] 70-0) 73-4) 51-8] 55-8) 54-2] 55-0! 53-6] 31-2] 38-6] 41-0] 39-8] 42-6] 42-0 
Bacon, break- es 
fasts... 208 15-4] 17-8] 24-5) 24-7) 26-4] 51-4] 58-5] 40-9] 43-5) 40-5] 40-1] 39-6] 21-1] 34-5) 31-2] 30-0] 32-5] 32-4 
Lard, pure..... 26-2) 28-2) 40-6) 38-4] 36-8) 74-2} 73-8] 45-8] 48-0] 45-6] 43-0) 42-4! 26-4] 29-2] 36-6] 31-8] 34-0] 34-2 
Eggs, fresh.... 25-7) 30-0} 33-3] 33-7) 40-3] 67-1) 81-7] 51-6] 56-1] 57-4] 58-5] 51-3] 37-7] 40-4] 41-5] 43-9] 39-2] 44-0 
Eggs, storage.. 20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 32-5] 58-5) 70-3) 43-7| 48-2] 49-2] 48-6] 43-1] 27-7] 31-7] 33-4] 34-4] 31-7] 34-4 
WK es 36-6] 39-6) 48-0) 51-6) 52-8) 81-0} 93-0} 70-2) 70-8) 73-8) 75-6] 73-2] 58-2) 61-2] 61-8] 62-4] 65-4] 66-0 
Butter, dairy.. 44-2) 49-4) 52-0) 58-0) 60-0)104-2)123-0| 77-6] 76-0] 86-6] 87-2} 71-0] 42-0] 43-2) 49-8] 50-8) 55-6] 57-2 
Butter, cream- 
CLYR sca. ee 25-5) 27-7) 31-9] 33-9] 34-5] 57-2) 66-5] 43-7) 41-4] 47-6] 47-4] 38-9] 24-3] 24-4] 28-6] 28-4) 31-5) 32-5 
Cheese, old.... 16-1} 17-6) 18-5} 20-5) 22-1) 32-4] 40-7/§28-5/§30-7|§33-7/§33-1/§30-1)§19-7/§19 -6|§20-4|§22-5|§23-2)§23-2 
Cheese, new... 14-6} 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 20-2) 323) 38-4|§28-5)§30-7/§33-7|§33-1]§30-1/§19-7|§19-6|§20-4|§22-5]§23 -2/§23-2 
Bread......:.. 55-5} 58-5} 66-0) 61-5) 66-0/118-5}141-0)100-5)114-0)115-5/118-5}103-5] 88-5] 88-5} 90-0} 97-5|108-0/109-5 
Flour, family..}10 25-0} 28-0} 33-0} 32-0) 38-0} 69-0] 75-0) 44-0) 53-0) 50-0) 53-0} 41-0} 31-0] 34-0} 35-0} 39-0) 46-0] 46-0 
Rolled oats.... 18-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0) 24-5) 41-0) 40-0] 27-5) 29-0] 31-5] 32-5] 28-0) 25-5) 26-0] 26-0} 27-0] 30-0] 29-5 
RiICOe. a. 5084 10-4] 10-6} 10-4) 11-4) 13-2) 25-2] 33-0/§21-2/§22-0/§20-8] §20-6]§20-0)§16-2)/§15-8)§15-6/§15-8/§16-41§16-4 
Beans, hand- 
picked....... 8-6} 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 13-6] 33-0] 22-2) 17-0) 16-0} 19-6] 22-6} 17-4] 8-8] 9-8] 10-6] 12-8] 14-0} 12-4 
Apples, evapor- 
BLO ce See 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0) 12-8] 28-5] 28-5) 22-6] 19-9) 21-5] 21-5) 20-4] 14-8] 15-2] 15-6] 17-1] 16-1] 16-0 
Prunes, med- 
jum size..... 11-5} 9-6] 9-9) 11-9) 13-1) 19-2) 26-6] 19-8} 15-7] 138-4] 15-3] 18-9} 12-2) 12-8) 11-6} 11-3] 11-7] 11-7 
Sugar, granula- 
ted@ seh. iF. 21-6} 22-0) 24-0) 23-6] 32-4] 49-2! 64-0) 36-0] 31-6] 30-8] 28-8] 25-6) 32-0) 26-0] 24-8] 24-4] 26-4] 26-0 
Sugar, yellow.. 10-0} 9-8} 10-8} 11-0} 14-8} 22-6) 30-8] 17-0] 15-0} 14-4] 13-8] 12-4] 15-6) 12-6] 12-2] 12-0] 12-8] 12-8 
Tea, black.... 8-2} 8-3] 8-7} 8-9} 9-8) 15-6] 15-7/§14-8/§18-0)§17-7/§17-6]§14-5]§10-8)§13 -2)§13-1/§13-0]§13-9)§14- 
Tea, green..... 8-7} 8-7} 9-1) 9-3] 9-8] 15-0) 16-5/§14-8/§18-0]§17-7|§17-6]§14-5]§10-8/§13-2/§13-1/§13 -0}§13-91§14-7 
Offees.. beet 8-6] 8-8} 8-9} 9-4) 9-9) 11-6} 15-4] 13-3} 15-3} 15-2) 15-2) 13-6] 9-9] 9-6) 9-2] 8-9} 8-9} 8-9 
Potatoes....... 24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 31-7| 64-0) 73-2] 38-3] 64-0] 42-0] 73-8] 44-7] 36-6] 25-2) 36-1] 48-5] 33-6] 31-4 
Vinegar..... “7 ‘7 7 8 8 -9| 1-0 -9} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 9 “9 “9 -9 “9 a) 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ § $ 
All Foods.....|...... 5-48! 5-96) 6-95) 7-34) 7-96)13-65/15-32/10-29]11-01/11-28/11-75/10-25| 7-27] 7-58) 8-04) 8-32! 8-75] 8-79 
Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. c. C. : Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Starch, laundry 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-3) 4-8) 4-8] 4-0) 4-2] 4-1] 4-1] 4-0} 3-9] 3-8] 3-8] 3-9] 3-9] 3-9 
Coal, anthra- 
Cites ee. ces 39-5} 45-2} 48-1] 55-0) 54-0) 78-4]127-2]115-6]105-1/101-6/101-1/100-9] 94-2] 94-6] 92-3) 92-1] 88-8} 89-6 
Coal, bitumin- 
Ouse.) aes 31-1} 32-3) 35-0] 38-7! 47-3] 68-6] 93-8] 76-8] 65-1] 62-8] 63-0) 62-8} 58-0] 58-5] 58-6] 58-3) 58-3] 58-6 
Wood, hard... 32-5} 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 42-6] 79-0} 87-0] 79-1] 75-7] 75-0} 76-0} 75-6] 59-6] 60-8] 60-4] 59-6] 59-7] 59-8 
Wood, soft..... 22-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 31-4] 57-3] 67-4] 59-2) 55-9] 55-3) 54-3) 54-4] 45-5) 46-0] 45-1] 45-4] 45-0) 45-5 
Coaloil:).) 24-0} 24-5) 24-4) 23-7] 28-7] 27-8] 39-9] 31-0} 31-5] 31-0] 31-0] 30-7) 27-7) 27-6] 27-0] 27-0] 26-8) 26-7 
Fuel and ‘ $ § q $ $ $ $ 
light 1-56) 1-63] 1-76) 1-91) 1-99) 3-06) 4-15) 3-62) 3-33) 3-26) 3-25) 3-24] 2-85) 2-88] 2-83) 2-82] 2-79! 2-80 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Rent.......... 2-37| 2-89) 4-05] 4-75] 4-38) 4-85! 6-62] 6-94) 6-85) 6-94] 6-98) 7-07] 5-57| 5-54| 5-68) 5-77] 5-94) 5-95 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

ttTotals.......|......| 9-327]10-5@/12-79/14-02)14-36/21- 61/26 -13)20-89/21 - 24/21 -52/22-03/20-60)15-72/16-03)16-54/16-96)17-51)17-58 





AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


Nova Scotia......... 
Prince Ed. [sland.... 
New Brunswick...... 


Al beatae. cere. ceeoae 
British Columbia.... 


{December only. 


7tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent, 


5-61] 5-83) 6-82] 7-29) 7-84)13-87|15-75]10-40}11-12)11-20/11-73}10-61| 7-43 
4-81] 5-26] 5-81] 6-34] 6-89}12-02/13-17| 9-27|10-07|10-05/10-72) 9-87) 7-23 
5-38] 5-83] 6-55) 7-04) 7-72|13-52)15-16]10-29]11-07}11-07)11-50)10-43) 7-50 
5-15] 5-64] 6-33] 6-87) 7-44113-61/14-45] 9-84/10-18}10-50)10-83) 9-53) 6-61 
5-01) 5-60] 6-50} 7-20) 7-72/13-61/15-24}10-19)11-13}11-31)11-74|10-22| 7-27 
5-85) 6-19] 7-46] 7-87| 8-15}13-05|15-26] 9-74)10-25/10-94/11-54) 9-62] 6-83 
6-86] 6-92] 7-86) 8-25] 9-02}13-70}15-36] 9-91/10-95)11-34]11-85| 9-84] 6-87 
-02] 6-50} 8-00} 8-33) 8-51)13-51]15-43} 9-99/10-83)11-39}11-97|10-04| 7-11 
6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-31]14-19}16-58)11-65)11-91}12-41}13-06)11-24| 8-21 
§Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Beef Pork Bacon 
roy _ 
el eee ad aloe s sb aa 
. e tol a a= & = om ba oe 
LOCALITY “4 B16 moe to by mG AR & 58 
8 8 tee : ee ees wea | as oa | ga | Be 
ec} ec) ae) Sci es) gs | gs | ts | $35] 3c | ad | ag 
p= band ba pan Be Ssh PE poleg he Dehn g Oo; | a3 | 8s] 2S | Ne > 2 
Se|2e|oe|2f| 22] 92 | 22 | $2 |22e| #2 | #2 | 8 
AeA e digdrod Met cege he Ss caolt ot Fa sa ig 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents} cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 25-7 | 21-3 | 19-1 | 13-9 | 11-4 14-8 22-0 22-9 21-0 32-4 35-8 57-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 27-9 | 22-3 | 19-0 | 14-7 | 12-5 12-8 15-0 23-0 20-9 30-4 33-9 56-5 
1—Sydney............ woe] 32-4 | 25-2 | 21-6 | 18-2 | 15-1 LO ie las dover. 24-8 22 30-8 34-9 56-9 
2—New Glasgow 25 22-5 | 16 13 Tite beodesee,. 22-7 18-7 29-7 33-5 55-6 
3—Ambherst....... sete 18 15 12 10-5 12 15 22 19-3 29-3 32-8 |}. 55 
4—Halifax......... ates : 19-9 | 18-6 | 12-7 | 12-6 10-7 15 22-5 21-3 28-4 31-5 56 
5—Windsor....... ed : 23-5 | 20 16-5 | 14-2 145 [aissees 22-5 21 33-7 36-2 59-3 
Gem PP ULO Hs Sertls Secale «ote siae's 22-3 | 16 12-7 | 9-7 14250, 5.85 - 23-3 22-8 30-6 34-7 56-4 





7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.| 26-2 | 24-2 | 21-0 | 15-9 | 15-2 11-0 23-0 24-5 19-6 29-8 34-2 54-6 
New Brunswick (average)...| 29-6 | 22-7 | 19-4 | 14-3 | 11-6 13-8 18-8 22°3 21-7 31-3 35-3 58-4 





8—Moncton...............- 27-7 | 20-2 | 18-4 | 18-8 | 11-4 LO Ree exces 21-8 20-7 32-1 36-7 57-9 
9—Saint John.... ..-¢) 30-6 | 2291 | 22-3 1 14-6 | 12-2 13-7 22-5 23-9 21-9 29-5 33-1 56-9 
10—Fredericton.. soeel 80 23-5 | 16-5 | 13-7 | 11-3 15-3 15 21 21-5 32-8 36-7 60 
11—Bathurst........ stl 30 25 20-5 | 15 11-5 EA 1 ibe, Sb ee. 22-5 22-7 30-7 34-6 60 
Quebec (average)...... .o--| 23°2 | 19-9 | 18-6 | 13-2] 8-7 14-3 22-9 20-3 18-9 29-4 32°79 55-3 
19 Quebec. ous tus wisie civtegisre ¢ A Sir fs Ly Ap a 12-8} 7 16-4 22-4 19 17-1 26-2 29-3 49-3 
18—Three Rivers..........- 26-1 | 21-1 | 16-3} 12-9 | 8-2 14-2 23-2 20-4 17-5 31-7 33°2 56-7 
14—Sherbrooke............ 27-5 | 22-6 | 21 15 9-4 14-3 24-7 20-8 19-6 27-8 31-1 56-9 
16—Soreleiy 6a sso siecie. ciple 20-5 | 18-7 | 15 11-1 8-2 9-5 17-5 18-2 18-6 30 35 55-4 
1i6é—St. Hyacinthe.......... 19 17-6 | 17-8 | 18-4] 8-2 16-6 20-3 17-8 17-6 29-8 33-4 55-4 
17-6, JOHNS ake sete cee 4 25 21-7 | 22-5 | 14-3 | 9-3 15 26 23-3 19 30-7 32-2 57-8 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20 19 16-5 | 13 8 18 22-5 20 20 28 33°5 50 
19—Montreal.............-- 25-6 | 20-9 | 20-6 | 12-4] 9-6 11-2 23 21-3 20-6 30-1 31-6 59-2 
20 Eh eee carom ee og 23-5 | 20-3 | 19 14 10-4 13-6 24-5 21-8 20:5 30-6 34-6 57-3 
Ontario (average)............ 26-5 | 22-5 | 20-0 | 14-9 | 12-2 16-6 23-0 23:6 22-1 31-9 35-0 57-3 
21—Ottawa.asesceuharecne 28-6 | 23-8 | 23-3 | 16-3 | 11-9 14-4 23 -2 21-8 20-9 32-7 36-1 59-6 
22—Brockville............. 30 26 23-4 | 15-9 | 11-4 16 23 20-4 22-3 31-5 34-2 56-6 
28— Kingston... sceise > elect © 24-6 | 20-2 | 20-4 | 14-3 } 10-4 15-2 22-2 23-5 21-5 29-4 33-9 is 
24—Belleville.............. 19-8 | 17-7 | 17-2 | 12-8 | 9-6 16-7 21-5 21-6 19-5 31-9 34-4 54-4 
25—Peterborough.......... 30 25-2 | 20-3 | 15-2 | 12-7 18-4 20 24-2 26-5 34-5 38 58-4 
26—Oshawaiie: satise cides > 24-1 | 20-8 | 19 14-9 | 12-7 THD. Yee. 21-4 19-3 30-1 35-4 58 
27—Orilligawes «3 oasis «thigtes 2 25-8 | 20-5 | 20-3 | 15-3 | 13-5 17-3 25 24-3 25 33-2 36-3 60 
28—Toronto........cseeeee 28-4 | 23-8 | 21-7 | 15-2 | 13-7 16 22-7 23-9 21-8 32-9 37-7 59 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 28-8 | 25-1 | 22-7 | 16-6 | 13-5 17-2 22-3 22-6 21-5 32-3 35 58-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 27-6 | 23-6 | 21-3 | 15-7 | 12-6 17-1 23-5 24-6 22-5 30-9 34-5 56-1 
31—Hamiltonss 24.0 66d. - 27-5 | 24-2 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 14-2 18-1 20-5 23-9 24-2 30-7 34-1 58-3 
32—Brantford...........-.- 26-2 | 22-1 | 19-1 | 15-3 | 11-8 17-8 25-6 25-4 21 31-2 34-6 55-8 
Ba (ab Feo Hage bee oe,e 30 25 24-2 | 18-2 | 16-2 19-7 26-7 25 22-5 32-6 35-9 57-8 
34—Guelph..............5.. 22-7 | 20-5 | 19 14-6 | 12-8 16-7 23-5 22-2 22-7 30-7 35-4 55-7 
35—Kitchener............-- 23-8 | 21-3 | 17-1 | 14-9 | 12-7 16-5 26-7 21-7 17-5 30 32-3 55-9 
86—Woodstock...........+. 27-8 | 24-4 | 20-2 | 15-3 | 11-5 17-2 20-5 23-5 23 31-8 34-4 56 
37—Stratford.............-- 27-7 | 24-2 | 18-5 | 15-7 | 13 18-7 25 24-5 22-5 STAG. cake 55-8 
88—London..... Pe aiscshiavecoae 26-8 | 23-3 | 20-5 | 14-8 | 12-3 17-2 21-2 24-2 21-6 31-5 34-6 57-5 
39—St. Thomas............ 27-7 | 23 20-7 | 15-4 | 11-7 17-1 23 24-6 21 31-9 34-9 58-5 
40—Chatham............-. 25-6 | 22-1 | 20-8 | 15-5 | 11-6 17-5 22 22-6 21-3 30-6 33-8 57-3 
41—Windsor.............06- 27-4 | 22-2 | 18-8 | 14-8 | 13 15-2 24 25-5 22-5 30-5 32-9 58-7 
AZ — SAINI By. OG fies occces 27-6 | 22-1 | 18 15 12-9 17-8 21-7 24-2 23-1 30-8 33-7 57-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 26-5 | 22-9 | 18-5 | 15 12-8 17-4 17-5 22-6 20-7 31-5 33-2 54-4 
44—North Bay............. 25 20 17 12 10 1 EWS (eee ee ate 22 23-7 35 36-6 55-7 
45—Sudbury............66. 25-6 | 22-6 | 19-2 | 14-4] 9-8 14-4 23 24-7 21-2 30-1 33-1 56-2 
£6—Cobaltynstaaoccbiaacrs 20 stallece Meal sete 12 5 Bs Wi nese i 0y (ee ee 8 ee eS 22-7 31-6 34 56-2 
47—Timmins............... 24-5 | 21-7 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 10-6 16-5 25 26-2 23-3 32 35-5 57-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 28-5 | 24-5 | 20-3 | 14-5 | 12 15-6 22-7 24-1 22 32-8 34-9 59-5 
49—Port Arthur............ 24-5 | 20-5 | 18 13-4 | 12-4 13-6 23 24-7 22-2 33-7 38-5 59-6 
50—Fort William........... 26-7 | 20-7 | 18-8 | 12-9 | 11-7 14-6 25 24-4 22-6 35-8 37-7 60-8 
Manitoba (average).......... 22-3 | 18-5 | 18-6 | 12-8 | 10-2 12-8 20-7 21-4 21:5 36-2 39-6 57-4 
51—Winnipeg............... 24-6 | 19-2 | 19-4 | 12-4 | 11 12-3 19-3 22-8 21-5 35-9 38-6 58-7 
62—Brandon::. : se0<e883< 20 V7 VAT 1872") 9"8 13-2 22 20 am eee 36-5 40-5 56 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 20-9 | 16-0 | 14-8 | 10-0 | 7-8 10-3 16-1 20-6 19-3 34-9 39-4 57-3 
58—Regina.............000. 22 16 14-9} 9-5] 8-9 9-8 13 20-1 21 34-4 38-6 59-5 
54—Prince Albert.......... 19 15 13-5 | 9-5] 6-5 9-5 18 21 18 35 40-7 55 
55—Saskatoon.............. 20-3 | 16-5 | 15-4 | 10 7-8 10-4 17 20-7 18-8 34-7 38-8 55-5 
56—Moose Jaw.........000- 22-1 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 11-1] 8-1 11-6 16-2 DAVEY peal BS Bea re 35-5 39-3 59-1 
Alberta (average)............ 23-0 | 18-1 | 16-8 | 11-4] 9-8 12-4 20-0 21-7 17-5 33-8 38-0 57-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 23-2 | 18-7 | 16-2 | 13 10 12-2 20 20 19-3 35-4 40-8 58-3 
58—Drumbheller............ 18 15:06 bee 1d 12 15 22 15 30-6 34-5 55 
59—Edmonton............. 18-8 | 15-1 | 15 8-9} 8-2 11-8 18-5 19-6 18-8 31-1 35-5 56-2 
60-—Calgary. ii. vi aicaes 26-2 | 19-5 | 16-8 } 11-9 | 10-2 13-1 21-7 24-5 19-5 39-4 42-1 58-5 
61—Lethbridge............. 28-7 | 22-3 | 19 13-1 | 10-7 13 24-7 22-2 15 32-7 37-1 57-7 
British Columbia (average).| 27-2 | 21-6 | 19-7 | 13-3 | 12-5 15-7 24-9 25-2 22-1 36-6 40-0 58-8 
62—Pernie: 22... dees 22 18 15 12 12 13 22 22 22 35-3 37 60 
G3—Nelsoni.t bs... lates tes 28 29. 21 14-5 | 12-5 17 23-7 28 22-3 38 42-8 62-5 
64— Tralee. eee 29 25 22-5 | 16-3 | 14 16-7 29-7 30 22-2 38 43-3 60 
65—New Westminster...... 27-6 | 22-4 | 19-1 | 12-7 | 14-1 14-3 24-7 24-2 20-5 34-8 39-6 61-4 
66—Vancouver ne eens foe 3 | 23-7 | 21-1 | 14-2 | 14-5 15-9 26-5 25°7 24 37 39-8 58-7 
67—Victoria....../.5 0. ames ew 29-2 | 23-5 | 22-5 | 14-8 | 14-4 17 22-9 26 20-4 38 40-9 58-1 
BSS IN ARR is Sos) nica 5 20 18 12-2 | 10-6 16 25 24 22-5 35 38-7 55 
69—Prince Rupert..........|....-- 18 18 10 fairl fete aegdeae 25 22 22-5 37 38-1 55 


8. Price persingle quart higher. b. Pricein bulk lower. cc. Grocers’ quotations. 


~~ 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1937 








Fish Eggs 























A - 
> ° ws. n ® 
ga Alig ; a alie «| Sa [18 4 = 
4ga;es | cea I Es 2. j8g 5] es | es, Be 
gegi(eés/"Se] 8S | 88 a4 lyuss] at | CES ae 
ois (235 | 238] 28 | 38 ay [eas 5 28 | dss 8 
& as 486 rs sa A-"-) Van a <6 = 
5 i = a a fet HID a = Sj 
cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents 
16-4 24.3 18-1' 17-6 21-1 17-1 44-0 11-0 
41-2 ROS Ae sce sekoieiche ore ares 14.4 16-4 17-2 47-8 10-2 
: 2 a Lgd ate obs, Rerered ae shes Deke. s 14-4 15-7 16-6 51-1 10-12 
13-5 DAU a Ne APs Sr ie AS aes Ga 14 19-6 17-9 43-5 llb 
are atareiehousih che: Poidctarad ots aia Pasiafiabel ate strate: « 14-7 13-9 15-6 42-6 7-8¢e 
12 2963 ih Ashe, Mae te Be, Sreneve 11-9 17-7 17 51-8 11-8a 
5 De ee tel i Myer (PSR BA ee 15 15-7 18 50 10e 
© ol dhe Setouaed he dts Seba a| she. Series | ode tale, Mateus 16-5 16 18 47-7 10 
15-0 SSO Of he: te, Weber fake, ota dleys.« 16-0 19-4 17-5 37-7 9-0-10-0 
13-4 29.3 n (1 1 ie Ae ee 15-6 17-7 17-0 44-6 10-8 
14 Std: Neto: teceePOnl she ss. dekers 15-3 16-6 17-7 46-7 10 
12 27-7 Ge 6 Aap ae 14-3 20-1 16-5 47-5 12 
14:3 Bp Ge) Rae eee Ganl (OS Ae 17-1 19-7 17-9 42-5 11 
PO eae AE  OE il Rock, ere Loteschs, eee LE OS, Waa, Wee gor. 14-4 15-7 41-7 10c 
11-3 24-9 19-8 16-4 14.5 16-3 40-4 10-1 
8-2 20 LG Atak ac eri sks ei atonilede ohare « 13-5 13-1 16-9 45-9 11 
9 26-8 De ORE sce, Heke 16 19-1 15-8 47-1 1lb 
ni WSN fee Temeer en ea) fe ate rete Seal 0a SP | AER ae 18-7 14 14-9 47-9 11-la 
Sm acl aks ON Paes ee eRNicfes ss SEP SESE. stechee [ale sc Seoticd ake anaes 6 10-7 15-7 39 8 
12 itis Wake tee, fice dade ches hore « Piste eecats. <i cibrafet ee utes olflabevane ge See 14-1 15-4 43-6 9b 
SNS CG Aer es oie (Seen ie (el Gator, See (re Se 18 13-3 17-8 47-6 9 
Rea ee Se ee ehs Pec PV-E Poke he giakts Pies dees tok [lo che. Roser ioe aneceuere 11-5 16 Ses a eoeekt 9 
13-7 28-8 220 Lele ae eh eis 18-3 20-7 16-2 48-8 11-12 
15 Aa: Asks of<. ee 14 14-1 18 43-4 11 
15-9 24-9 22-2 17-2 24-5 17-0 44.6 11-3 
15 27-4 AL. Gib bl cte, tu vopsts' oiMieke. che 16-4 24-7 16-7 47-6 11 
Fe ees 25 BN Sid 5 HCO cl Se fs aeiGe 20-6 18 43-8 10 
15 27-5 D4. eles I eee ee 16-1 24-7 16-3 42-3 10 
pha piocdteliss cle che, cath Spa Uh fe hs, cteteve [eke etesate. ate Lele ste sre.» » 17-5 23-5 16-6 |- 41-8 10 
Peres dTere Vetere stte iNet aie Ricmete Le tes «ap opecc Plaehapeicta, 0+ fle toveterate cue | afocere fevers 22-5 18-6 41-2 11 
ae Oe Dot Sa ae Be 18 NS Beers Woke Os des Re 17 22-7 16-2 45-5 llb 
sects 20 Me dhs ESOL stam, Maya foteians, eels 18 26-6 18-1 42-2 11 
15-3 29-2 23-4 18-1 29-4 16-5 47-6 13 
Be Reps Mo Rh he Pes Ac dt cee TASES oe iofpclin eeteks, opoiels 16 28-2 17 47-5 12 
BEA IR SP 1 SECS ip ASD Be TS (ol See a Sane oe 1 So A fo Sn 27-4 16-5 45-2 12 
19 30 De S VEEL. 5 aiercta | widie aieiece 18 28-2 16-2 46 12 
Sitaiotns Foteta URS Me, HEH IL chev ote, papcde flotellede okep eto ebesee, ee iene 15-2 27-3 16-2 42-4 11 
eso bahay ats Nicht ote See Watehaae, Sie te' [is toreocaheVons: Mie etevenonexe.[ ke aireishe «0 | slolarevere ove 26-8 17-3 43-8 11 
Sa eal State Ue teks, S3-Yite | Sees eas Bar seo Piet ate, Seatace floors aheiets | ototereote « « 16-7 24-6 16-4 44-1 11 
+d Ste hehsts 25 25 Bhat, Matic 19-5 25-7 16-6 40-5 11 
ero aaah ths URN < ot hai cto cls, et s1a La torate, ove loll ote eresats vole 17-5 25-8 16-9 39 11 
US abate 25 25 Be tale Patek Hateiche sere Peto soaks @ 15 25 16-2 43-1 11 
, Sotahesakekste 25 BR riya Sees tNiet ate, caters fie aie sekotovs 17 27-2 16-8 43-4 11 
Bo teteiePotoc 22 25 BE Ks fo: thats [ot oko steele 18-2 30-7 16-6 45-1 11 
Tae AA Uotohy coteboTo Stee Paes Lote ditets Pale deco eed (kG, | Tslotetispeece 25-3 15-8 39-2 11 
15 23-7 A berrdsdicte tags: otenove 17-4 25-6 15-5 43-4 12 
o.stahe, tbat 25 Slate, Mavala elt ists ie PSE aeesezcteve 17-5 27-4 16-6 42-8 11 
SaRSR LARS ae VIE: Cats, Sok hs [ate abn, o¥otsteid ote ele shake flake ate, exaMeis 1% loge ote os 17 23-6 15-3 38 il 
MSN el tetas ir ote abe (ote; etek | ate soko adept [Ske eteehs ReeihS fe loys. ate we 16-5 23-5 18 48-2 12 
val ae CaaF ete LAE: ea ahotaite | ste late: dered he te, availe 16-5 17-7 18 48 13b 
a side, diotots 22 mM: hs, Sea wich ek 17 15-9 18-3 51-2 llb 
a odbeditols 24 HAS | tee 20 15-9 17-8 48-4 14-3a 
5 ache, aretetes 23 5 Boot Feel OCR eed Gor ees : 18 24-2 17-6 46-1 12 
Big RE Bes c SO Oe ea IG A Seed eS ee 17-7 21-9 18-5 49-8 11 
Sethe, HER eke Sheed Fase Ae ore oil Meeks, eters o AGhs eve, one 's%e 16-8 23-6 17-9 50-2 11 
20- 23-7 20-1 16-3 24-6 16-0 41-2 9-2 
18- 24-3 18-1 16-7 28-2 15-6] ° 43-4 10 
22 23 224 15-9 20-9 16-3 39 8-3a 
21- 22-0 10-8 19-3 18-4 17-0 36-7 11-8 
21- 23 -2 10-2 19 17-9 16-8 37-4 12 
21- 21 IL, 18 18-5 17-5 32-7 11 
20-2 21-3 11-2 18-2 17-8 17-2 39-8 12 
23-3 Bedi | det. ees | Ao AMAL eee ok 22 19-5 16-5 36-8 12 
21-7 23-1 11-9 20-3 20-2 17-7 38-8 10-8 
25 ZOe WE, St. ete Le Se ee Le ae eae oo 22-5 Les 17-2 88-3 11 
18 19 ae ime |i: ¥., st, ctcpesi tite oc chores 18 16 18 33-3 10 
22 22 YO Be ese ieee (Osi Ie Moai | ee Searle 19-4 20-2 17:4 37-8 11 
21-9 24-2 DZeGld bl OcSelcloids.c.<< 21-2 26-7 17-4 44.4 11 
21-7 22-7 Lhe BLS ches Bevan: s 20-5 20-6 18-5 40 11 
18-1 21-1 13-6014 4-4 17 ox... 20-6 23-6 18-4 46-0 11-6 
7 ee 208 Bla oe te lee 20) Bile wae. 25 21-7 i bo yetah | Co ie no opie 10 
21-3 26 1en2 AL Pe eb le 8. aes 22-3 21 19-6 54-8 12-5a 
22 26 Sas eb BLO; Wall ch ako ss 22 27-4 19-2 49.4 12-5a 
15-5 1S Ole Soe. lel BOP onl sia. « 17-6 23-6 16-9 41-1] 10 
14-9 S24 ce Sec ep ke Lol owe 18-1 29-7 16-3 42-7 10 
12 ADA Gl Soper tht) AO ak ae ms 18-6 24-5 17-7 45-4 12-5a 
A Oye ee CTS CIDOB oats (Ci ER TSE Rs! (ct he ee ee eae 23 20 20 45 lla 
sie sah Mots 15 eS) bea (ok Se Seer Ie tee aia Ps Bi a 18 20-9 19-8 43-8 14-3a 
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5 ce od ‘ Canned Vegetables 
5 2 3 2, iy g 
ane : = a= o6 Bo a a) 
= n Q = = fe 
LOCALITY Be | 8 4S ioe || Ss E , 3 = be ag 
Ses ele - eee | sacle eer) VAT) & deol be 
a9 | 2 | 22 |See| x4 | os | & : d | £2 | 8 
= i og fe = he AL é ke = = + 
ra go go 25 ag 8 a A Eo 
qa hy Oe a faa om @ 5 4 a a 
5 ra a | & e fa ra = 3 3 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-- 23°2 7-3a] «16-0 4-6 5-9 8-2 10-9 12-1 11-7 11-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 23°1 7-2 17-0 5-1 6-0 9.9 12-7 12-8 11-9 12-1 
I=Sydtiey<, os): 502 f. «the de eke 23 8 18-5 4-9 6 7-6 11-4 12-8 11-8 12 
2—New Glasgow.......cccseceves 23-8 7:3 18-3 5 6-1 8-2 12-8 11-3 11-2 11-3 
S=SAINOPSU see. « « bics oes :06 fe ae eee s 21-2 7°3 13-5 5 6-1 6-9 13 11-8 11-3 11-7 
B—PERUIEAK n SeSs ss. o's stale bie cele e «epee t 23 6-6-7 17-6 5-1 5-7 8 13-6 12-9 11-8 11-7 
Go WindsOr ts. . cs os ceeoc ck ieee. 23-3 | 7-3-8b] 17 5-4 6 7-7 12-5 14 13-2 13-2 
G—— Bruro st ee 65. 5S ee es ae ges 24-1} 6-7:3b] 17 5-2 6 8 12-8 13-7 12-2 12-4 
7—P.E. Le Colotetesn He Ee Bc 21-6 8-0 17-7 4-9 5-7 7-8 13-3 12-8 12-3 12-2 
New Brunswick (average).......... 23-1 7-8] 16-9 5-0 5-9 74] 13-8] 12-6] 11-6] 12-0 
$-SMonctol, cc... 562 ae.2 st Coane 22-9 8 16-5 5-1 6 8 15 12-8} 11-9 12-1 
9—Saint John...........e..eeceees 23 6-7:3 18-8 5 5-9 7 13-8 12-4 10-8 11-6 
10—Fredericton............sseeeees 22-1 8 15-7 4-9 6-1 7-2 13-9 12-4 11 11-7 
Ids Bathurst:ay.< ch beGh > +o dnghes 24-3 8-7b} 16-5 4-8 5-6 7:3 12-5} 12-8] 12-6} 12-4 
Quebec (average).............ee0e0% 20-2 6-0} 13-8 4-4 5-6 6-6| 10-8} 10-1] 11-3] 10-9 
Me Ogehen ke ko eee hee 21-6 5-9-5¢ 14-3 4-6 5-7 6-9 10-6 10 10-7 10-3 
13—Three Rivers...........sses0e% 20-6} 5-3-6) 14-1 4-5 5-7 7-1 12-8 10-8 12-9 13-4 
14—Sherbrooke.........-..esceeees 20-5 13 4-4 6:3 5-7 11-3 9-9 11 10-9 
15—Sorel............ a ee be as 4-7b} 13-4 4-1 5 5-9} 10 9-7] 11-2] 10-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe............. ans. | eee 5-3 13-8 4-2 5-7 7-5 10-4 9-8 11-5 10-5 
17—St. Johns 19-8 6 14 4-3 5-7 7 9-7 10-1 11-4 10-6 
18—Thetford Mines 19 6 13-5 4-5 5-5 5-2 10-5 10-6 11-7 11 
19—Montreal 20-8 6-7-3 15 4-7 5-6 7-5 9-9 10-2 10-6 10-3 
20-e Halls 2 he yt eae he oa 19-7 |5-3-7-3 13-3 4-7 5-5 6-5 11-9 10-1 10-4 10-3 
Ontario (average) 22-8 6-8 15-2 41 5-8 8-9 10-9 11-6 11-2 11-4 
21S OURWA.ic sos bet UAE on cb ease 22-3 7-3 14-3 5-1 6-2 8-6 11-3 10-5 10-4 10-8 
2 Brockwvaille®, .. «bac dt «vole toda 20-7 6-7 14 4-7 5-4 8-2 11-5 10-2 10-6 10-6 
23-—= Kingston i. ..b.0 dpe ce sk dediee 21 6-6-7 13-2 4-4 5-1 8-4 11-3 11-1 10-3 10-5 
24—Belleville.............c00ceeee: 21-2] 6-6-7 15 3-6 5-5 7-9 10-4 10-6 10-3 10-6 
25—Peterborough..............000% 21-5 | 6-6-7 15-6 3-7 5:7] 8-7 11 10-3 10-3 10-8 
26-—-Oshawar Gh. . «be. eke sob tedeen 23-5 |6-7-7-3 15 3-6 5-9 8-5 10-3 11-3 10-8 11-3 
BT-SOwillia no. os sho aekh ws ebipetees 23-6 6-7b] 16-6 3-5 5-7 8-5 10-3 12-2 11-8 11-8 
28—= Doronto! G5. <ik- > \Gi slo dnatde 25-5 7-3 17-1 3-8 5-5 8-9 10-2 11-1 10-9 10-9 
29—Niagara Falls.................- 21-8 7-3 15-6 3-9 5-9 8-7 11-6 10-2 10-3 11-3 
30—St. Catharines.........  ...... 24-3 7-3 18 3-9 6 9-3 10-9 11:3 11-8 11-3 
SIs am tones ees. eb oc sb aae 27 (|6-7-7-3 14-9 3°8 5-5 8-6 10 11-2 10-8 11-2 
$2-—-Brantiord.....)5..53 + ides. 24-3 7:3 16-8 3-6 5-5 9-7 10-1 11-7 10-7 11 
Ba—Galt ante. fSens bo cokatedeew | Pea 7:3 15-5 3-6 5-7 8-7 10-4 11-9 10-9 11-1 
84—Guelph ) eis cobs ckickeutten 23-2 6-7 16-8 3-6 5-6 9-8 10-6 11-5 10-9 10-9 
35—- Kitchener... 52s. «<lelce site 24-3 6-7 15-8 3-8 5-9 9-2 10-6 11-8 11-3 11-5 
86—Woodstock..........cccecceee 21-9 6-7 15 3-2 5-4 9-2 9-7 11-6 11-1 10-7 
87—Stratford 8.0.2... b.5ew ccetns 22-8 |6-7-7-3 17 3-5 6 9-4 11-3 11-7 11 11-5 
B8—-TonGon® #e. 0 boss bees shite 23-8 |6-7-7-3 17-6 3-7 5-5 8-6 10-7 12-2 11-6 11-8 
S9—Stlhomas. i. ...62./. dee tae« 23:4] 6-6-7 18-7 4 5-7 9-4 13 12-7 11-9 11-8 
40—Chatham, <...5 2.0500 ce dosislo. 20-7 6 15-2 3-7 6-1 8-8 10-3 11-4 11 11-6 
4d —=WANGSOD) oa oo o.ck'c eek bs oa ksh 21-2 |6-7-7-3 14-2 4 5-5 7-9 9-8 10-9 11-2 11-6 
AZ SAINI delete of alec be ss chide: 23-5 |6-7-7-3 12-2 3°3 5-9 8-7 10:3 12-8 11-4 11-9 
43—Owen Sound............0.s0-e- 22 6-7 14-7 3-5 5-4 8-5 11-9 11-4 10-5 10-6 
44——-North) Bay... 2 ches os bide dete 23-5 6-7-3 15 5-5 6-1 9-7 13-2 12-1 12-9 12-1 
45—Sudbury 21-6 7-3 12-3 4-9 6-7 9 11-6 12-1 12-1 12-3 
46—Cobalt........ 21-7 6-7 13 5-5 6-2 9 11-2 12-6 12-2 13-2 
7—Timmins 22-3 6-7 13-1 5-1 6 9-3 11-4 12-9 12 12-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie 22-1 6-6-7 13 4-7 5-5 8-6 10-7 12-7 12-2 12-4 
49—Port Arthur 22 6-7-7-3 15 5 6 94 ll 12-4 11-5 11-8 
50—Fort William 23 6-7-7-3 15 5 6-3 8-9 10-3 12-1 11-8 12-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 24-8 7-0 15-9 4-8 6-1 9-7 10-6 13-6 12-5 12-7 
bi—Winnipeg*eo. . 5.2 .h.s. esas: 25 6-4-8 16-7 4-8 5-9 9 10 12-9 12 12-5 
62—Brandony.4e... chs bes oben. 24-5 |6-4-7-1 15 4-8 6-3 10-4 11-1 14-2 12-9 12-9 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 23°74 7:3 17-8 4-8 6-0 9-3 10-9 13-6 12-2 12-6 
GS—NEVING Mahi, occ} o's s Bh co ites. « 23-9 7-2-8 17-7 5 6-8 9-5 10 13-5 11-1 11-8 
54—Prince Albert................-- 24-5 6-4 18-5 4-6 5-5 8-8 12-1 14 13-7 13-7 
§b—Saskatoonay.. i}. secs. b dna - 22-5 7-2 20 4-7 6 9-4 10-7 13-4 12 12-5 
56—Moose Jaws...) Bogs... sb meen. 24 8 15 5 5-8 9-5 10-8 13-4 11-8 12-4 
Alberta (average)................00. 26-1 7-8 16-3 4-9 6-4 8-6 10-6 13-2 12-2 12-7 
67— Medicine Hat... 6.5... .i<ades. 27-7 8 15 4-8 6-4 8-7 10-7 13-5 12-3 12-3 
68—Drumheller............. 00000. 26 6°88) |b dee 5 6-7 8 10-6 13-1 12 12-7 
59—Bdmonton,...f.. 02500 Bebe 24-5 7-2-8 18-1 4-9 6-7 8-5 10-1 13-2 12-9 13 
60—Calvary.. eu. 3:20 eh ee oe 27-6 8 17 4-9 5-7 8-4 10-1 12-9 11-9 12-9 
61—Lethbridge...............000. 24-5 8 15 4-7 6-5 9-2 11-4 13-1 11-9 12-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 25-7 9-6 20-0 5-5 6-6 7:6 8-6 13-6 12-8 13-1 
G2—Ferniel) : fu...’ dole les «s Peacee - 25 1 Oia Lake cess 5:3 6-9 9 9 13-5 14-2 13-5 
G3—NGISON. Herbed...» drdodds ce eeeees 24-8 10 20 5-8 6-3 8 9-7 14-3 14-3 14-3 
O4— Trails 75 0e ode keds. oho etn 24-8 10 18 5-8 6-7 8-5 8-8 13-8 13-8 13-8 
65— New Westminster.............. 25-8 |9-1-9-8 19-6 5-3 6-3 6-7 7-8 12-8 11-6 12-5 
66-—VANCOUVEr):.. .cadedde ss beboues 25-4 |9-1-9-8 20 5-3 6-1 6-5 7-9 12-6 11-7 11-6 
O7-SVECLOTIO.* . a dsc adden ee. 25-8 9 20-1 5-4 6-5 7-8 7-9 12-9 11-7 12-2 
OS— Nanaimo, ..... sods. dades s Hob ehe. 29-5 LU iat like for yng 1 JOS 1-4, Se aoe 7f 9-5 14-4 11-2 12-9 
69—Prince Rupert................. 24-2 9-10 22-5 5-5 7-4 7 8-3 14-8 13-8 13-9 


a 


a. Chain stores etc., sell bread undelivered, at lower prices in most of the cities. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
c. Including fancy bread. 
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Potatoes Apples 








f:?) 
Sg 2 ; ee : E = 
: Sk " fa} g ora 2 > 3S 8 
= | EB ey ea. o5 4 iL esl ee) | 38) | 
Bg 3: i ‘ a > & oa; | 3a e tig 8 or eat: 
SGel 5g 3 3 Sei J ous | AS 1] Ses]. € 2.0 Bb as 2.5 
Gey ge Ae 2 2 -& | 6S | gs | sss] & Bm ga am Bio 
df | sa | & 2 | dy | 82 | 8s | ese] abs oe aie wa 
$8al] ax A FF oo See} aa | asc 5 Fr Baa ao Es 
ea fo) ay ow ee cs ¥ eS } 3 6) S| 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-2 4:3 942 20-1 19-3 16-0 11-7 17-0 15-2 59-6 18-2 55-1 44-0 
6-1 4-6 953 19-8 18-4 14-8 12-2 16-4 15:3 63-8 17-9 58-0 47-9 
5-5 4-4 925 19:3. dee ven, 14-5 11-9 16-1 gS a | wes ee eee 17-7 55 51 1 
5-5 4-8 1-033 20:8 25 13 12-9 15-2 14-6 55 17-7 55 45-2 | 2 
5-6 4-6 937 18-8 19-4 16:5 11-4 16 p Uae a I ee ee 16-5 59-5 45 3 
6-8 4-7 815 17-3 15° Oaks, ace. 11-8 17-3 16-7 72°5 18-4 60-5 49 4 
6-9 4-8 1-08 22-5 152, tis. 0 eeisc 12-5 17 Toit Beer ey ae 19 59 49-715 
6-2 4-5 925 19-8 16-7 15-2 12-7 16-6 15:6) beh age 17-8 59 47-216 
7-0 5-0 700 15-5 14-1 20-0 13-2 15-8 14-6 55-0 18-4 49-0 43-217 
6-2 4-5 803 18-0 15-7 14-6 11-8 16-5 14-6 53-0 17-9 61-4 50-0 
6-4 4-6 924 18-4 16-9 14 12-7 17 IR esl (eae cae AB 18-6 65 52:9 | 8 
6-3 4-3 762 17-5 16 15-5 11-7 16-1 13-9 60 16-8 56-3 49-419 
6-1 4-6 834 19-4 14-1 14-2 12-5 16-3 14-6 49 17-5 63 47-5 10 
6 4-5 692 1G 2fadias see 14-7 10-1 16-6 15 50 ESE Ri Lai beep ie 50 11 
5-4 5-4 814 17-8 23-2 14-4 11-8 16-4 14-4 65-1 18-8 58-7 43-1 
5-6 5-2 801 15-9 23-7 13-2 12-7 17-2 14-7 80-7 21-4 69 44-2 112 
5-2 5-3 815 20-4 20 14-7 12-4 16-7 14-3 53-3 18-7 56°3 46-1 113 
5-2 5-7 859 19-5 32 14-3 12 17-3 Loe Qh |e See tcraprae 19-9 61-8 44-5 114 
5-2 6 712 1622) bas os oe 13-7 12-6 15 13-5 47-5 18-4 55 42-5 115 
5-3 5 759 1S =6ishas.. 2 8: 15-6 11-5 17 145 6h) etd 17-5 58 42-5 116 
5-2 6-5 78 17-2 20 14-6 11-4 16-2 14-4 65 17-2 57-5 43-3 |17 
5 4-9 91 a Ne ge eee 14-2 11-3 16 13-5 57 C5 at Ee eo cub 43-2 |18 
6 5-2 87 16-6 24-4 14-3 11-5 16-7 13-6 90-5 18-5 57-5 40-2 |19 
5-6 4-6 82 19-2 18-9 15-4 11-1 15-4 15-8 61-7 19-2 54-7 41-6 |20 
5-9 4-2 891 19-4 19-2 15-8 11-8 16-9 15-6 57-8 17-2 56-1 42-7 
5-6 4-8 872 20-2 21-2 15 11-9 16-5 16-9 61-7 17-3 55-7 42-8 j21 
5-3 4-8 1-068 22-8 74) TH Tal RO a ois 11-1 16-1 15 45 17-9 61-2 43-4 |22 
6-1 5 98 20-4 22 Stace ce ie 17-2 15-5 51 17-4 56 42 23 
5-4 4-8 1-004 20-2 AW Meo (ray ee 12 16-2 15-2 53 16-2 48 40-7 |24 
5-5 4-5 812 16-8 14-6 ieee 11-6 17-4 15 58 17-5 57-6 42-5 125 
6-2 3-9 76 16-1 LR a7 Ac ee ee 12-6 16-8 15 65 15-9 63 42-7 {26 
5-8 4-4 736 17-4 21-7 15 11-7 17-3 14-2 69 18-2 55 42-7 127 
5-6 4-5 779 16-4 16-60 ae has 10-6 16-8 15-3 52-7 16-4 57-3 43 28 
7-1 4 897 18-6 LZ Bialietee sie 11-3 17-4 15 63-2 14-8 55-5 42-8 |29 
6-9 4 865 17-3 16:23 oe Shee 12-6 17-3 Woe 4 beech. wads 1B el ia anae S 43-4 130 
6-2 4 827 18-9 19 <Q bY 5. Pome 11-7 16-5 14:50) Bose oe Loe at eee acts 42-1 |31 
5-9 3-8 795 16-0 LS Ah hR, ae bine 12-4 16-9 14-8 49-5 16-8 54-5 41-4 |32 
5-3 3-7 867 19-7 LS ea: oe tes 11-9 17-3 15:8 60 18-3 58 41-3 |33 
6-1 4-2 761 18-1 19) Des ee 12-1 17-1 15-4 60 16-8 59 42-3 134 
5-9 4 796 17-9 UG s2ahaae) he 12-4 16-7 15s 4) Nee Soe) VA jal REREAD Bie 42-1 135 
5 3-2 788 18-2 goa |e ae 11-2 15-8 14s Si Riese. LZR ak tees 39-8 136 
58 4-1 669 14-7 1D te Diys ns bee 11-9 16-8 1G Os By (canes eee eee 18 61 41-8 |37 
5-4 3-6 904 19-1 Weal Renee 6) 12-3 15-9 14-8 57 16-5 59 41-2 138 
5-6 4-3 956 19-2 0 TG fe aa ne 12-3 16-8 14-8 47-5 TRUE IY hs Bears ecg 41-6 139 
4-8 3-3 917 TS We. ob ede tee 11-5 16-5 nD Te See oh Ree 16-3 58-5 41-3 {40 
4-9 3-4 906 17-5 dt REI. gl oa et os 10-2 16-3 15-1 45 IARI AA rack 41-8 |41 
6-1 4-3 893 19-2 147 Ale ok Bec 11-7 17 UG t le Hehe. 1756. |eewe ones 42-4 142 
6 3-1 704 15-4 16:0 Afieccrate 10-3 16-1 14-9 55 17 55 41-3 143 
5-5 4 983 25 242 Tae sce tee 12-8 17-5 17-2 62 EO) Wirapaaareale ee 43-3 144 
6 4-8 994 22 25 16-3 12-3 18-4 16-5 62-2 18 54-4 47-7 |45 
6-5 5 925 PPA |,, Cae 16-5 12-5 18-6 17-2 64 18-6 54-7 47-6 146 
6-5 4-4 1-247 29-7 30 16-6 12-9 16-6 17-7 67 18-4 55-5 46 {47 
6-8 4-4 1-05 22-6 20-2 16-7 11-4 16-1 16-2 64-7 17-2 55 43-7 148 
6:8 4-5 987 21-5 27-5 15 11-8 17-5 17-2 59-9 18-3 49-5 43-4 149 
6-2 4-5 986 20MM. . ct a. 15 12 17-7 17°3 57-8 17-7 51-2 44-2 150 
6-4 3-7 660 fe OO ke eRe es 15-7 10-8 17-7 15-5 62-7 18-3 50-0 43-3 
6-4 3-2 666 gE 76s le cs 13-9 10-7 17-3 15-3 61-3 17-5 47-6 42-3 |51 
6-4 4-2 653 TS Sates. ok oe 17-5 10-8 18-1 15-7 64 19 52-4 44-3 |52 
6-6 4-0 1-138 727 Jobe 10) Ae 17-8 11-8 17-4 15-5 62-0 20-7 52-2 46-5 
6-7 3-5 1-04 20 AMES. «bi dne 21 11-8 18-2 15-3 64-1 19-2 51-7 46-3 |53 
7-2 4-6 1-30 23° Sh. oo% fon 19 11-9 18-3 16-4 60-8 23-6 55-2 47-7 154 
6-1 4 1-14 DoD yihee <4 aes 16-2 11-3 17 15-3 63-8 20-4 49-6 45-7 155 
6-4 3-9 1-07 74 IS | rae ae OR 15 12-2 15-9 15-1 59-3 19-5 52-3 46-1 156 
6-6 3:7 855 18° S4le.... tne 16-5 11-1 18-3 16-0 60-9 19-8 52-4 44.8 
7-4 3:1 9-06 22 APS 636 ee 17-5 11-3 18-2 16-5 60-7 20-2 56-1 45-3 |57 
6-5 4-2 1-05 20 Sr ileoess ex 15 10-5 18-4 16-4 62 19-2 53-7 45-7 {58 
7-1 4-5 641 14808. ae Se. 17-1 11-3 17-4 15-4 61 19-7 52-2 44-2 159 
6-3 4 961 22 2.Ne. . RAR: och 11-2 17-8 15-1 60-1 19-7 49-1 44-5 160 
5-8 2-9 716 bali |e eae, Sera SE, 5 11-4 19-5 16-7 60-7 20-4 50-7 44-2 161 
7-5 4-1 1-457 20° etl oh ane 19-1 10-9 17-5 14-6 58-9 19-5 49-0 42-1 
8-7 sere 1-23 i ||. ae wees 20 12-2 16 17 63-3 22-7 52-5 48 §2 
7 4-3 1-65 SOM aes. ot Seles: se ee 10 19 15 63-3 21:7 56-7 48-3 163 
8-4 3-7 1-73 3d 58uie se 2 20 12-7 18-8 15-4 61-7 22-8 51-7 46-2 164 
6-1 4-4 1-27 209. NE. ob fare 16-5 10-2 17-1 12-9 52-8 17-8 43-4 36°6 165 
6-2 3-9 1-30 2621 15.2 hao loos tee 10 16-1 13 53-8 15-9 46-7 39-2 166 
7:7 4-1 1-57 O28. Wes so aed Bes... ob eee 10-2 17-1 13-5 58-1 17:3 45-4 39 67 
8-3 4-5 p Rey. er) Perens, See eee, Cet (nee, ee (er, ee 17-7 14-2 57 17-3 47 38 68 
7:5 bdo leetior<y 325 Oso 19-7 11 18 15-4 61-2 20-3 48-7 41 69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 























Sugar a = wt 
4 : d | & ds ; BS g 2 
»~ a 6 Land ~ a 
Ee. Bel eee Aaa eis sh] 238 
LOCALITY o 3 8 jgs*| a8 1/8 | ga] 3 a gg 3a 8 
A F z 2 2 ae as QZ Te . Roo 
3.6 es) or Ais med a) a3 o8 | oO aa 35 é 
3 — o— aa 3 i= ie aa 5 gm a= - 2S 
ge | 28/25/48 (888) 82 48] 88) 88 | 8 | s2 | 388 
im [3] ° B= om i) u 2 mn 
Ge |r a ie IO Sa bem 5) a & < 
cents | cents } cents | cents| cents} cents | cents| cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)....... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-7 | 58-9 | 19-8 13-8 | 2-6 37-4 48-4 11-7 5-0 14-338b 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 6-5] 6-2 | 41-5 | 56-0 | 19-0 9-6} 2-8 40-4 38-0 12-1 5-1 14-501 
1—Sydney.............. 6-7 | 6-2 | 42-2 | 53-5 | 19-5 9-4] 2-8 40-4 43-9 12-1 ti Ws Vo ep) See 
2—New Glasgow........| 6:6] 6-4 | 41-1 | 56-9 | 20-2 9-4] 2-8 43-7 36-6 12 1) coe: ed oO 
8—Ambherst..........+-. 6-5] 6 41-9 | 58-2 | 16 9 2-8 37-5 35-7 12 te hide ie eee 
4—Halifax............... 6-3 | 5-9 |'37-7 | 55 19-8 9-6.| 2-9 40 40 12-3 5-4 14-50 
§—Windsor.............. 6-5 | 6-1 | 42-5 | 57-5 | 20-5 10 2-6 42-7 38-3 12-2 Bt ae ees 
6—Truros 3. Yoon. de 6:6 | 6-3 | 43-4 | 54-8 | 17-9 10 2-8 38 33-3 12-2 OB) [aie eee 
7—P.E.L.—-Charlottetown| 6-1] 5-9 | 39-8 | 53-6 | 18-9 14:0 | 2-9 40-7 38-1 12-1 5-1 13-409 
New Brunswick (average).| 6-8 | 6-3 | 42-0 | 55-6 | 18-7 9-9 | 2-7 39-5 37-3 12-0 5-1 14-509 
8—Moncton............- 6-7 | 6 42-5 | 56-4 |. 19-3 9-5} 2-9 43-2 39-7 11-8 5-2 g 
9@—Saint John........... 6-7 | 6-4] 88-2 | 55 18-1 10-1} 2-6 41-2 36-1 12-1 5-2 14-50 
10—Fredericton.......... 6-9} 6-5 | 41-2 | 55 17-3 9-4] 2-5 33-4 33-5 11-7 Doe als Phate carcaets te 
11—Bathurst............. 6-8} 6-3 | 46 56-1 | 20 10-4 | 2-7 40 40 12-2 See See eae 

Quebec (average).......... 6-0 | 5-8 | 34-4 | 55-1 | 20-2 13-0] 2-6 41-0 51-0 10-8 4-9 13-875 
12—Quebec.............+: 6 5-8 | 35-4 | 57-9 | 20-4 15-7 | 2-4 36-8 53-7 10-4 4-8 13-50 
13—Three Rivers......... 6-3) 6 38 62-1 | 21-2 14-8 | 2-7 41-2 60 12-5 4-8 14-00 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 5-9} 5-8 | 31-8 | 57-2 | 21-8 11:7 | 2-8 44.4 46-1 10-9 5 14-50 
J5—Sorel. cc. cess see odes 5-9 | 5-7 | 34-7 | 51-5 | 19-2 10 2-3 38 50 9 525) Be eee 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-1} 5-9 | (38-1 | 46 19-6 13 2-6 37 50-1 10-6 4-9 13-00 
17—St- Johns. 296... . o6% 6 5-9 } 31 52-3 | 19-2 12-8 | 2-9 41-7 45 12 5 13-50 
18—Thetford Mines....... 6 5-6 | 32 57-6 | 19-3 12-6 | 2-7 44-5 50-7 10-7 SP he a 
19—Montreal............. 5-8 34 5 | 57-6 | 19-9 13-9 | 2-5 43-4 51 10-5 5 = |14-00-14-25 
20 — Gs ows crcnatarertde 6 6 6 133-7 | 53-7 | 21 12:5] 2-8 41-7 52-5 10-5 4-9 14-50 

Ontario (average).......... 6-5 | 6-4 | 35-5 | 59-9 | 19-8 11-9} 2-5 36-3 47-9 10-7 5-0 
21—Ottawa.....ccceceees 6-2 | 6-1 | '35-4 | 61-5 | 20 13-2 | 2-6 41-7 53-5 10-7 4-9 
22—Brockville........... 6-2 | 5-9 | 34-3 | 58 22-2 9-9} 2-1 38-4 48 10 5-2 
23—Kingston............. 6-1] 6 34-9 | 53-8 | 19-3 11-8 | 2-7 38-4 44 10-1 5-2 
24—Belleville............ 6-4} 6-3 | ‘37-1 | 58-3 | 21-2 10-3 | 2-5 34-9 53-3 10-4 5-4 
25—Peterborough........ 6-1 | 6-1 | 39-2 | 64-7 | 20 12-1} 2-5 ‘40 52-5 10-6 5-3 
26—Oshawa......+-ee-e-- 6-2 | 6-1 | 36-5 | 58-3 | 19-4 11-2]. 2-5] | 33-2 48-7 11-4 4-8 
27—Orillia: {oP 56... 6. oR 6-4] 6-4 | 86 63-8 | 20-8 10 2-7] ' 38-3 47-5 10-3 4-9 
28—Toronto.......--..0.. 6-2) 6 37 2 | 57-4 | 17 11-2 | 2-4 36-3 48-1 10-2 5 
29—Niagara Falls........ 6-6 | 6-6 |'36-3 | 62-6 | 20 11-1 | 2-7 OUD Leon gee 10-5 4-7 
80—St. Catharines........ 6-6 | 6-4 | 34-8 | 62 20 11 2-6 35 40 10-5 5-2 
31—Hamilton............ 6-1| 6 84-6 | 62-5 | 20-4 10-5 | 2-2 32-9 45 10-1 5-1 
82—Brantford..........+. 6-3 | 6-2 | 37-3 | 59-9 | 19-1 10-6 | 2-4 33-9 47-6 9-9 5-3 
68—Galtii sds geieeecseses 6-5 | 6-2 | 31-2 | 56-7 | 19-3 11:3 | 2-3 40 48-7 10-8 5 
34—Guelph............46. 6-2] 6-1 | 33-4 | 61-2 | 18-7 10-3 | 2-4 39-4 48 10-6 4-9 
35—Kitchener............ 6-4] 6-4 ]°30-1 | 58-1] 18-5 10-9 | 2-4 39-4 50 10 4-8 
36—Woodstock........... 6-6 | 6-6 | 34-4 | 54-8 | 21-2 10-2} 2-5 34 49-5 10-6 4-7 
87—Stratford...........2. 6-9 | 6-7 |*37-3 | 59-2 | 20 11-3 | 2-4 37-8 45 10-5 5-4 
88—London..........20.. 6-6} 6-3 | 39-5 | 59-8 | 18-9 11-8} 2 34-8 39-8 10-1 5-1 
89—St. Thomas.......... 6-7 | 6-6 | 37-8 | 61-7 | 19-8 12 2-4 41-1 48-3 10-7 5-2 
40—Chatham.,........... 6-5 | 6-5 | 85-9 | 53-3 | 15 12 "OAL... this Oh rae Pia Se 10 4-7 
41—Windsor.............. 6-1] 6-1] 31 58-6 | 18-1 10-8 | 2 31-9 51 10-2 4-7 
42—Sarmia...........0008. 6-8 | 6-8 | 34-4 | 58-8 | 17 10 1-8 34-2 53-3 10-5 4-7 
43—Owen Sound.......... 6-1] 6 39-8 | 60 19-8 10-3 | 2-3 31-7 42-5 10-2 5 
44—North Bay........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 445 6b so ukk 14-4 | 3-3 36:7 53 12-7 5 
45—Sudbury............. 6-6 | 6-5 | 33-8 | 59-2 | 22 ESAS Ee oy f Bie Tee. 11-7 5-5 
46—Cobalt........0eeeee 7-2| 7-2 |'32-9 | 61 19 15 2-7 32 46-7 13-2 5 
47—Timmins............. 7 6-9 | 35-7 | 65-6 | 21-2 15-4 | 3-1 35-4 So. wp Pes eee 4-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 6-2 | 6-2] 32-1 | 66 20-3 14-5 | 2-5 35 48 11 4-6 
49—Port Arthur.......... 6-3 | 6-2 | 32-1 | 58-6 | 22-3 15-5 | 2-7 37-7 50 11-9 5 
50—Fort William......... 6-6 | 6-5 | 35-6 | 56-8 | 22-4 13-5] 2-5 38-7 55-2 12-2 4-7 

Manitoba (average)........ 7-0 | 6-9 | 33-8 | 52-3 | 19-4 12-5 | 2-5 30-5 61-7 13-4 5-4 
51—Winnipeg............. 6-8 | 6-8 | 34-2 |] 52-1] 17-1 10-6 | 2-5 32 51-7 12-8 5-8 
52—Brandon............. 7-11) °7% 33-4 | 52-4 | 21-6 14-4] 2-5 28-9 51-7 14 5 

Saskatchewan (average)...| 7-2 | 7-2 | 32-4] 54-2 | 20-5 19-7} 2-9 35-8 54-2 14-6 5-0 
58—Regina. Were bi... cee 7-2 | 32-2 | 55-5 | 19-4 19-2a} 2-8 34-7 60 14-7 4.9 
54—Prince Albert........ 7-3 | 7-2) 31-4 | 55 21-5 20-5a}) 3-3 39-5 55 14 5-1]. 
65—Saskatoon............ 7-4) 7-4) 33-3 | 54-1 | 21 19-2a] 2-7 33-3 56-7 14-6 5 
56—Moose Jaw........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 32-7 | 52-3 | 20-1 19-8a} 2-7 35-8 45 15 4-9 |. 

Alberta (average).......... 6-9 | 6-8 | 33-3 | 51-0 | 18-8 18-2} 2-9 34-0 55-8 14-0 4-8 
57—Medicine Hat........ 7 6-8 | 33-7 | 50-7 | 22-7 21a 2-9 32-5 65 12-5 4-9 
58—Drumbheller.......... 7:21 7 33-5 | 52-2 | 18-3 18-7a} 3 32-5 60 15 5 
59—Edmonton........... 6-9 | 6-9 | 35-2 | 51-1 | 19-4 16-5a} 3 34-2 49-2 14-5 4-9 
60—Calgary OR Se rene Pe 6-8 | 6-9 | 31-5 | 50-2 | 17-7 17-8a} 2-7 36-1 51-7 13-2 4-8]. 
61—Lethbridge........... 6-7 | 6-5 | 32-6] 51 15-8 17a 2-7 34-7 53-3 15 4-4 |. 

British Columbla(average)| 6-7 | 6-4 | 33-8 | 50-6 | 21-6 21-5 | 2-8 39-4 55-0 12-1 5-2 |. 
62—Fernie............000% 7-9} 7-8 | 35 49-3 | 20 22: Bal BF | SsSb enn lads oe ee Loele ohcee 5 1. 
6d--Nelson. 7. 2.55.0. 056% 7 6-5 | 33-3 | 55 22-3 25a, 2-9 37-5 55 13 Oe Pa Eas 
G4— Prades. ect 6-9 | 6-4 | 33-7 | 52-2 | 21-5 22-5a] 3-2 37 50 14 6-5 |. 
65—New Westminster....| 6:2] 6 30-2 | 47-4 | 19-4 19-2a] 2-7 38-7 55-5 11-5 5 : 
66—Vancouver........... 6-2) 6 33-1 | 48-2 | 18-6 20-5a| 2-7 41-2 58-7 10-5 4-9 |. 
©i——Victoriat.c-57.....3.6 6-8 | 6-2 | 34-7 | 49-4 | 22-4 19-8a] 2-8 39-5 53-3 11-1 5 
68—Nanaimo............. 6-2 | 6-3 | 36-7 | 52-2 | 24-3 20a, D8 bade il ekOsh heats 5 
69—Prince Rapert........ 6-7 | 6-1 | 33-3 | 50-8 | 24-2 22-5a] 2-8 42-2 57-5 12-2 5 





A 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. co. Calculated 


Hamp _ Pp. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35-$50 according to condition and con- 
Tom mines. ‘° 


es. 
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Wood # Rent 
& ae & a5 
oe 5 a = 
a 4 ao oo = Six-roomed 
: 8 oes a me ©: ® | Six-roomed | houses with 
Bike is av 8ar we 3 GE ™ | -x|houses with] incomplete 
2 8 a Sg 33 8 28 2.48 @ (2s modern 
Eh ke o Loe oe a ED pn ath | con- 
2a a K a a2 g = a. =e S$ lea veniences 
fea oO a] wR =| ire tel per month 
g $ $ GC. e. $ 
9-374 12-227 9-567 11-487 26-7 | 9-4 17-477 
1-995 9-875 6-333 7-500 29-1 | 9-8 14-583 
6-50- 7-25 9-50 6-00 ans oe Gangs i RRA Go ae. Reeds GY ae 29-5 | 9-9/16-00-26-00 |19- 00-16-00 
6-50 8-50 4-50 6-00 29-7 | 9-8]15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 
6-75- 9-50 eke tiie 0 ME ie et | ile WARRING IE eR See 8 eUaies Fis Dies ay Hea a Pe 27-2 |10 10-00 
8-50-10-25 11-00 | 8-00-9-00} 9-00-10-00 |6-00-7-00 30 9-4/23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 
PE POET RIE BR fOTe PD et ae RR Ub Re Ce Ie al bie Santo BAY gah 29-3 | 9-5/18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 
Te MR Bee OEY VPS | RAN MER aOR Weis | LGR i POR eee fay Ot SS Late 28-8 110 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 
9-060-9- 900 10-800 9-000 10-560 27-7 | 9-8|19-000- 25- 000) 10-000-15- 000 
10-125 11-667 7-000 8-500 28-3 | 9-8 17-125 
9-50-10-50g 11-502 6-00g 7-00g 30 {10 |20-00-30-00 |15.00-20-00 
10-50-12-00 12-50 8-00 10-00 27-6 | 9-7|18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 
9-00-11-00 IDG GA I PON. 20. Awe ee lah nat apes Be cie Pn gee 26-9 | 9-8 18-00 |10 
PP 2b hee ee aes Re Se ls ce loc s as ee ee 28-6 | 9-5 15-00 {11 
9-121 11-667 10-583 11-903 23-1} 9-3 14-938 
10-50 10-50 12-00c¢ 12-00c 20-9 | 9-6]20.00-28-00 |............ 12 
7-00- 9-50 11-00 9-00 12-00c 24-7 | 9-6/20- 14-00-20-00 |18 
9-50-11-20 12-50 9-00 10-00 24-5 | 9-5/21- 18-00-22-00 |14 
ESTO. [OL Ue, RE PRIMES. IIR FOR, ISO ESD Ob AGL de MEU PR SEBS 20-6 | 9-4]15- 8-00-12-00 {18 
7-50 12-00 10-33¢ 12-17¢ 21-9 | 9-4}18- 14-00-20-00 |16 
BOG 00 15.08. I TN ee BD LE be iA ok Ip Ant fe RATT Se Be ke 20-4 | 9-4]18- 12-00-18-00 {17 
See ee er EL ThE PIONERO MAS JOR eae late Tee rT tee ach te 25 9-1110- 6-00- 8-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 11-50 14-67¢ 16-00c 25-5 | 8-9/19- 15-00-20-00 |19 
10-25 12-50 8-50 9225. (20 7280 Won 1895 (ON Ta 24-5 | 8-8]18- 14-00-18-00 |20 
16-203 12-338 10-083 12-172 24-9 | 9-2 19-000 
10-25 |11- ae 50 8-00 9-00 24-4 | 9-2/20- 16-00-22-00 |21 
7-50- 8-50 ee ae OR, | BEE ROR Rl RoE heey 23-3 | 8-6/18- 14-00-18-00 |23 
8-00 13.00 10-00. 12-00 24-1 | 9-3/20- 18-00-20-00 |23 
9-00 12-00 9-00 10200018) 272004) 7) TRS 005 (esas se. 23 9-4/18.- 14-00-18-00 |24 
10-00 |12-00~-13-00 8-00 9-00 -3 | 8-9/20- 16-00-20-00 |25 
9-00-11-50 11-50 10-00 11-00 -7 | 8-9/25- 15-00-20-00 |26 
9-50-10-00 13-00 |7-50-8-00 G00) |) G200 We 1 ~ 07250 Ph oe 9-4/20- 14-00-20-00 {27 
10-25 11-00! 14-00: 16-00 8-9}27- 20-00-27-00 |28 
7-50- 9-00g 11-00 Za g 9-1]20- 16- 00-23-00 |29 
8-00g}11-00-12-00g g  |15-00-16-00g 9-4/25- 16- 00-25-00 |30 
9-00 11-00 13-00 | 15-00 8-8|25- 15-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 ISSON SS. 12200. PETE Ee SA 18 4B200 P82: B00 9-4/23- 15-00-24-00 |32 
10-00-12-00 12-50 13-00 15-00 9-3/22- 16-00-22-00 |38 
9-50-10-00 12-50 11-00 12-00 | 8-00-9-00} 9-00-10-00 |............ 9-3/23- 15-00-23-00 |34 
8-00-12-00 12-50 14-00 T6K09) /OEH-OOe 13-00 Moor. 9-4)22. 18-00-23-00 |85 
9-50-12-00 SRO ORT CRT HORT he NC Beeaien) oosy make ny halk Aly 8-6}20- 15-00-20-00 |36 
8-50-12-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 {12-00-12-50} 14-00 ]............ 9-5/20- 15-00-20-00 |87 
10-75-12-00 |12-00-12-50 |.......... 1! (1B OGa sete ee 9.4/22. 16-00-24-00 |38 
9-50-11-50 19-50 12 2 13-00-16-00c]......-.-- 9-4/23- 18-00-23-00 {39 
g g g g 8-5) 20- 14-00-20-00 |40 
9-00-10-00 11-50 g 14:00-16-00g] g  |10-00-12-00g] 7-00-10-00g|...... g |25. 20-00-25-00 }41 
SHISHA 8-70). SOE. ee. Bde. a)... Saver ate erdts ...cs. ce dee ee ae 9-3)/22- 15-00-22-00 |42 
7-50- 8-50 ORG MELO Seg’ ce Sia ROR 28 RS ae CUES REI Ar tee os 2. So es eae 9-3]19- 15-00-20-00 |48 
13-00 14-00 7-00 | 7-50- 9-75 ; OL. hick oho ce Get eS el nee Sa 44 
10-00-13-50 |13-50-14-25 12-00¢ 12-50 9-8/30- 25-00-30-00 |45 
15-00 12-0), ome: L.baceoe ae a 10-50c]..........| 8°25- 9-00e]........08.. 9-1 15-00 |46 
14-50 16-50 9:00 ROKO0F THUS-O0N 9-006). nt 2 asc 9-6 p 47 
7-50-10-50 9-50 6-25 9-00 9-1 15-00-20-00 {48 
12-00-13 -25 12-50 8-00 92951 1 BRO de + TR ltd, Ricca 0 9-4 15-00-22-00 |49 
12-00-13-25 12-50 7.50 Seon Leow an ie, | CFTR Le osn oe 9-3 15-00-22-00 {50 
8-813 DY go! i a ia (oan ao oan 9-6 18-250 
5-75-12-75h|14-25-15-50 |......... eee ee ee eee ee 9-7|25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |52 
5-75-11-00h|13-00-17-00 '|..........]..0.ceseeeee 9-4/18- 00-22- 00 |12-00-18-00 [52 
8-106 PCC ERE: ee len 9-9 18-375 
4-75-12-50h 15-750). O10)... Bede eRe: Oe. J] 650-4800. be eae dee owes 9-9|25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |58 
8-00- 9-00h 19:00 162 OTS, tn 19250478 105°00= 6-25 Ihe). 10 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
iG Sead ol Ie ae eae am al hee 9 | tail Wd 10 |20-00-27-00 |14-00-20-00 |55 
5-00- 9-25h 16-50W 8%. ORL ee seLP We. ge2o: -5120- 00-25: 00 |15-00-18-00 |56 
5-188 re) RE ae ae a Pe 17-000 
ie Pa Pa g 0-00-23-00 |14-00-18-00 ne 
IMMA ce leteh het dio este eM ET Sic ie: = Whe SMS elena eb lele See o cities PADS soo Jictpieceabsfeillel cpore eletereinve os i r 
2-75- 4-50h g g 18-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |59 
6-00- 6-50h 11-75g Ps zg 20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |60 
Ret ae cel ay, Bul’ . amid cote. cbse « alll «ss o@chh x 10 |20-00-30-00 }14-00-20-00 |61 
10-029 SAIS ay Sl an palate ice . 17-250 
» SOT Bs) EE PE a Joins &. 14-00 |83 
9-00-10-50 TE BOR: ett bak 18-00-20-00 {63 
8-50- 9-50 6301... 20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-10-50 10:76 08, AsO . 12-00-16-00 |85 
10-00-10-50 10 Tits ie ck 17-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 00010. nae 14-00-17-00 |87 
170783205) 15... SOUPS. 01.1 ROOSOR. boda: 12-00-20-00 |88 
ES Cg aa ey Bak Be ORR RR® fase yatS 15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. {: Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. Includ 
veniences. rr. Mining company houses in district $5- si per month; others, five and six rooms, $10-335. 8. Deliver 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





Commodities Com- 


Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Nov.|Nov.| Oct.;/Nov. 


modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 11937t 





+All commodities*=ktac. teenie 567 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 


I. Vegetable Products......... 135 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products. Wowser ne ele: 85 
EV: Vea ees Products and hy 
ivi Thea set Its Products....... 44 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘Theipmeroducts..Oe i....%. 18 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Producten en con pane ts 83 
VI1II.Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
CER Acts Hoe eee es sete Ud 


Classified according to purpose— 


I. Consumers’ Goods.......... 236 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOM MES THR ay ee 126 
Other Consumers’ Goods.... 110 
II. Producers’ Goods........... 402 
Producers’ Equipment...... 24 
Producers’ Materials........ 378 
Building and Construction 
Materials. iy ue 8. 111 
Manufacturers’ Materials.. 267 


Classified according to origin— 


As Bieldy. Qo sce Sih. 186 

Bie Animale ee: 105 

Farm (Canadian)......... 70 

DL; Marinate. Se ea ese. 16 

FED. Honestagek Gee Aye SoG 57 

TV Mineralen bk AO ee GES. 203 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 
All Manufactured (fully or chief- 

ES) ALi MRSS pt dee ad Rt os 322 





62-0|102-7)186-1] 96-9} 97-5) 95-1) 94-3) 84-5} 73-0) 73-1) 74-2] 76-0) 80-5 


61-8/119-0/150-8} 90-2) 97-5] 99-1/100-3} 83-9] 67-1) 68-4] 72-3) 76-2] 83-0)..... 
62-2) 91-9)126-3)101-4| 97-5) 92-4) 90-3) 84-9) 77-0) 76-2] 75-4) 75-8} 78-9 
67-7/133-3]164-8] 98-8} 97-2] 93-4] 95-1] 73-4) 64-3] 67-9] 69-4] 76-3) 84-9 
55-1) 81-9|108-6)104-1/100-8) 92-8) 94-5) 90-9] 85-4) 89-4) 89-7] 89-5) 94-3 
69-1)139-0]171-0} 98-2} 96-8) 93-5) 95-2) 71-4) 62-0} 65-5) 67-1) 74-8] 83-8 


67-0)100-7)144-0)108-7) 97-9) 98-3) 98-2) 85-7] 80-7) 81-8} 81-1] 86-8] 92-7 
69-5}148-1)177-3} 95-8) 96-5] 92-4) 94-5] 68-2] 58-8) 62-7] 64°7| 72-8] 82-3 


59-2)134-7/176-4] 91-2) 95-9] 86-5] 91- 
70-1/129-0/146-0) 95-9} 97-7)107-5}105- 
64-1)132-6}160-6] 88-0} 98-0) 96-1/101- 
65-9)111-7/114-1) 91-7/103-4}109-6}109- . : . : 

60-1) 89-7}151-3/106-8} 98-8] 98-6] 92-9) 85-5) 64-6} 64-9) 65-3) 69-7) 76-0 
67-9}115-2/184-6)106-4| 98-8) 91-7) 92-1] 85-7) 81-7) 82-0] 83-1) 83-3] 88-8 
63-8)120-8)154-1} 94-7) 97-4] 94-4] 97-2) 70-4) 59-3) 64-3) 67-2] 75-8) 83-5 


64-8)127-7|156-5) 100-4) 97-4) 94-2) 93-5} 82-8) 71-7) 72-4] 72-9) 75-5] 81-3 


64-0/127-4)155-9] 97-3] 97-7] 94-9] 95-7| 79-5) 68-9) 71-1) 72-7| 77-2) 84-7) 82-6 
58-1)127-91167-0} 86-2} 96-3} 87-3) 93-5} 62-6) 61-0) 66-5) 67-2) 79-2) 87-6) 83-6 
70-9)127-1]145-1) 96-0) 97-9)110-3)108-4) 93-4) 63-5) 66-7) 73-0) 73-5) 81-5) 79-9 
58-2/157-1)176-5)101-7| 96-5) 92-2) 89-8) 77-5] 70-9| 71-3} 69-6] 69-6] 70-6) 69-1 


63-9} 89-1/154-4/106-3) 98-8} 98-6) 93-1} 85-8) 64-4] 64-9] 65-3] 69-4) 76-3] 76-0 
68 -9| 156-9) 168-4) 104-6) 99-3} 92-8) 93-4) 89-3) 86-1] 86-7| 87-2] 88-3|105-1}104-2 


98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-3] 97-0} 94-1] 96-7] 73-5] 66-2) 63-1] 73-4] 74-0] 77-2) 72-3 
56-8} 82-3/112-2)107-0} 99-4) 92-8) 92-8) 89-4) 85-1) 86-0} 85-0] 84-8] 87-1) 87-2 
63 -4)118-7|141-5)105-4| 99-5) 94-3] 95-1) 90-9] 81-0) 80-3] 77-4) 78-8} 81-9) 81-3 


oopee 


a eeee 
eeeee 
renee 


se eee 


seeee 


st eee 


1 
2] 90- , : -4| 81-2 
iS 66-3) 54-6] 61-2) 65-1) 77-1 ie 82-3 


eeeee 
st eee 


897d we 


wesee 


+The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

tFor the week ended November 26, 1937, monthly figures not yet available. 

*Prior to 1926 number of commodi ties was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 1392) 


paratively large quantities are included owing 
to the absence of other important items of 
the same class. For instance, the only fruits 
are evaporated apples and prunes and the only 
fresh vegetable is potatoes. But as market 
conditions affecting these usually affect the 
prices of other fruits and vegetables somewhat 
similarly, the relative proportions of expendi- 
ture on the various classes of foods tend to 
be maintained. In fuel and lighting, the quan- 
tities are estimated on a similar principle, 
anthracite coal being used chiefly east of Mani- 
toba, and soft coal and wood in the western 
provinces, while no allowance is made for the 
quantities, required in the various localities 
owing to climatic conditions, nor for the differ- 
ences in the heating value of the various fuels. 
The figures for rent are those for six-roomed 
houses with modern conveniences. While the 
budget serves to show the increases or de- 
creases from time to time in the cost of the 


items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies 
for an average family in the Dominion or in 
any one province. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


The accompanying table of index numbers 
of changes in the cost of living, based on 
prices in 1913 as 100, shows the percentage 
changes for the principal groups of expendi- 
ture for workingmen’s families in cities since 
1913. The figures for food are calculated from 
the cost of the food group in the weekly 
family budget. For the fuel and light group 
each month the index number is calculated 
from the cost of coal, wood, coal oil, gas and 
electricity, the figures for the last two being 
weighted according to population, differences 
in rates in the various cities being greater in 
these items than in the others. An index 
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number of rent is calculated for each city 
from the rates for six-roomed houses with 
modern conveniences, the Dominion average 
being weighted according to population in 
each city. The index numbers for clothing 
and sundries were calculated from the prices 
and cost of the various items from 1913 to 
1926 weighted according to the importance of 
each item in workingmen’s family expenditure 
and have been brought down to date each 
month from data compiled by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1937* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel All 
== Food poe Rent oe a pas items 
ight ; 
Dee. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dee. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dee. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dee. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Dec. 1920 202 200 142 BEY 173 190 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Dec. 1922 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 154 171 159 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 Re 166 157 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Dee. 1928 154 157 157 1b597/ 166 158 
Dec. 1929 161 157 158 156 166 160 
Dec. 1930 138 156 160 148 165 151 
Dec. 1931 107 152 158 127 163 135 
Dec. 1932 96 145 141 114 161 125 
Mar. 1933 91 145 141 112 160 122 
June 1933 93 142 131 107 160 120 
Sept. 1933 99 141 131 113 156 122 
Dec. 1933 100 142 129 113 157 123 
Mar. 1934 109 143 129 113 156 126 
June 1934 101 141 128 113 156 122 
Sept. 1934 102 142 128 117 155 123 
Dec. 1934 103 144 129 115 154 1-23 
Mar. 1935 104 143 129 113 155 124 
June 1935 103 139 131 its 154 ile! 
Sept. 1935 105 140 131 113 154 124 
Dec. 1935 111 141 131 115 154 127 
Mar. 1936 111 142 132 114 154 126 
June 1936 106 140 133 114 154 125 
Sept. 1936 113 140 133 114 153 127 
Dec. 1936 114 142 135 115 154 128 
Jan. 1937 115 141 135 115 154 129 
Feb. 1937 116 141 135 115 154 129 
Mar. 1937 116 141 135 117 154 129 
April 1937 116 141 135 117 154 130 
May 1937 117 139 140 117 154 131 
June 1937 116 138 140 117 154 130 
July 1937 117 138 140 118 155 131 
Aug. 1937 120 138 140 118 155 132 
Sept. 1937 119 138 140 118 155 131 
Oct. 1937 119 139 142 118 157 132 
Nov. 1937 120 140 142 118 157 133 


* The figures for ‘‘all items’’ werecalculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food, 35%; Fuel, 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing, 184%; Sundries, 20% 


Retail Prices 


The downward movement in the prices of 
fresh meats continued in November. In beef 
sirloin steak averaged 25:7 cents per pound 
as compared with 26-7 cents in October, 29-3 
cents in July, the high point for the year, 
and 22-7 cents in November, 1936. Rib roast 
was down in the average from 19-7 cents 
per pound in October to 19-1 cents in 
November. Fresh pork roast averaged 22-9 
cents per pound in November, 24-4 cents in 
October, and 21-2 cents in November, 1936. 


The price of fresh eggs increased considerably 
during the month in all localities the Dominion 
average being up from 39-2 cents per dozen 
in October to 44 cents in November. Prices 
of this commodity were lower in Saskatchewan 
and Alberta than in other parts of the 
Dominion. Milk was fractionally higher at 
an average price of 11 cents per quart, in- 
creases being reported from several cities. 
Creamery butter was higher in most cities 
except those in British Columbia which 
changed littlé. The Dominion average price 
was up from 31:5 cents per pound to 32:5. 
Bread was fractionally higher at 7-3 cents 
per pound as compared with 6-5 cents in 
November, 1936. Beans declined in the 
average from 7 cents in October to 6-2 cents 
in November. The decline in the price of 
potatoes continued the Dominion average 
being 94 cents for ninety pounds in November 
as compared with $1.01 in October and $1.46 
in November, 1936. Tea has advanced gradu- 
ally in the average since February when it was 
52 cents per pound to 58-9 cents in Novem- 
ber. Higher prices for United States anthra- 
cite coal were reported from several cities and 
the Dominion average price rose from $14.21 
per ton to $14.34. 

Following are the prices reported for Welsh 
coal, “cobbles” and “French nut”: Charlotte- 
town $13.40; Moncton $16; Saint John $14; 
Quebec $13.50; Three Rivers $15 and $14; 


Sherbrooke $14.75; St. Hyacinthe $14.50; 
Montreal $1425 to $14.75; Hull $15.75; 
Ottawa $15.75; Kingston $14.50; Belleville 
$15.50; Peterboro $16; Oshawa $14.75; 


Toronto $14 and $138.50; St. Catharines $15; 
Hamilton $14.50 and $14; Brantford $16.25; 
Galt $16; St. Thomas $16; Cobalt $18; 
Timmins $18.50; Port Arthur $17.25; Fort 
William $17.25; Winnipeg $20. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


The following notes afford information as to 
recent changes in prices in Great Britain and 
certain other countries. Tables giving official 
and certain other index numbers of cost of 
living, retail and wholesale prices in Great 
Britain and certain of the principal commer- 
cial and industrial countries appeared in the 
October issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Great Britain 


WuoLesaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
110-6 for October as compared with 111-2 for 
September, a decrease of 0-5 per cent for the 
month. There has been a slight decline in 
each month since July, but the aggregate de- 
cline during the three months was under one 
per cent. Compared with that for the same 
month last year, the October index showed an 
increase of 13-3 per cent. Food prices rose by 
1-5 per cent in October, but prices of indus- 
trial materials and manufactures declined by 
1:7 per cent. The non-ferrous metals group 
declined 10-6 per cent, wool 8-6 per cent and 
cotton 3-7 per cent. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877 = 100, was 100-7 at the end of October, 
a decrease of 2-2 per cent for the month. The 
“all materials” group declined 3-6 per cent 
due to declines of 6:2 per cent and 4-2 per 
cent in “ textiles” and “ minerals ” respectively. 
The “all foodstuffs” group declined 0-1 per 
cent, an increase of 2-0 per cent in the “ vege- 
table food” group being offset by decrease in 
the “animal food” and “sugar, coffee and 
tea” groups. 

Cost or Living—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number on the base July, 1914=100, was 
160 at the first of November as compared with 
158 at the first of October. The index for the 
food group stood at 146 as compared with 143 
the previous month, the increase being mainly 
due to increases in the prices of butter, eggs, 
milk, cheese and tea, partly offset, however, by 
decreases in the prices of potatoes and bacon. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices—The general Statistical 
Office index number on the base 1914 = 100, 
was 611 for October as compared with 618 for 
September, a decrease of 1-1 per cent for the 
month. Food prices decreased 3°5 per cent 
while the prices of industrial materials in- 
creased 0-8 per cent. The index based on gold 
currency, 1914= 100, was 63 for October as 
compared with 65 for September, a decline of 
3:1 per cent for the month. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of the expenditure of a workingman’s family 
of four persons at Paris on the base 1914 — 
100, was 630 for the third quarter of 1937, an 
increase of 4-0 per cent over the figure for the 
previous quarter. The index of food prices rose 
from 629 to 649 or 3-2 per cent in the same 
quarter. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office on the base 1913 
= 100, was 105-9 for October, a decrease of 
0-3 per cent for the month. Non-ferrous 
metals decreased 11-1 per cent, rubber 4-6 per 
cent and textiles 3-2 per cent. All other changes 
were of a minor nature. 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914 = 100, was 124°8 for 
October as compared with 125-1 for September, 
showing a decrease of 0-2 per cent. The heat 
and light group and the clothing group each 
increased 0-5 per cent, the sundries group in- 
creased 0:1 per cent. The food group de- 
creased 0:6 per cent. Rent was unchanged. 


Lrish Free State 


Cost or Livinc—The cost of living index 
number published by the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce, on the base July 1914 
=100, was 170 at mid-August, 1937, as com- 
pared with 167 at mid-May, 1937, and 159 in 
mid-August of last year. The food group 
showed an increase of 1:8 per cent during the 
quarter. . 


United States 


WHOLESALD Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics’ index number on the base 1926= 
100, was 87:4 for September, a decrease of 0-1 
per cent from the August figure, but still 
showed an increase of 7:1 per cent above the 
figure for August, 1986. The textile group 
declined 2-3 per cent during September while 
chemicals and drugs declined 1-0 per cent. 
The index for the food group increased 1-5 
per cent. 
1 per cent. 


Dun and Bradstreets’ index number (in con- 
tinuation of Bradstreets’ index number) which 
is based on the sum total of prices per pound 
of 96 articles of common use was $10-8483 
at October 1, a decrease of 1 per cent for the 
month. The miscellaneous group declined 7-3 
per cent, metals 5-2 per cent, textiles 4-0 per 
cent, naval stores 3:7 per cent, building ma- 
terials 1-5 per cent, hides and leather 1-4 per 


All other changes were less than 
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cent and fruits 1-0 per cent. Provisions in- 
creased 3-2 per cent, livestock 3-0 per cent, 
and oil 1:2 per cent. The remaining groups 
were practically unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, based on the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$193-674 at October 1, an increase of 0-4 per 
cent. The greatest change was in the meat 
group which increased 5-2 per cent, dairy and 
garden products increased 3-9 per cent. Cloth- 
ing decreased 3:4 per cent and metals 1-1 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1913 
=100 stood at 148-2 on September 15, 1937, 
as compared with 147-4 on June 15, 1937, and 
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143-6 on September 15, 1936. With the excep- 
tion of food which showed a decrease of 0:6 
per cent all the groups showed increases. 
Clothing increased 2:4 per cent, housefurnish- 
ings 1:9 per cent, fuel and lighting 1-3 per 
cent, housing 1-0 per cent and sundries 0:4 
per cent. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base 1923=— 
100, was 89-5 for October, an increase of 0:1 
per cent over the index for September which 
was. 89:4. Food prices declined 1-0 per cent 
but the other groups showed increases as 
follows: sundries 0-8 per cent, housing 0-7 
per cent, fuel and lght 0-5 per cent. and 
clothing 0-3 per cent 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Appeal of Winnipeg Fur Workers Dismissed 
but Injunction Amended 


N The Lasour Gazettes, June, 1937, a sum- 
mary was printed of a judgment of Mr. 
Justice Adamson of the Manitoba Court of 
King’s Bench in an action brought against 
certain officers and members of the Winnipeg 
local of the International Fur Workers’ Union. 
Judgment was given for damages and costs 
and a perpetual injunction was granted re- 
straining the defendants from “watching and 
besetting” the premises of A. and M. Hurtig. 
Winnipeg. 

This judgment was appealed and on Nov- 
ember 8 the appeal was dismissed with costs 
by the Manitoba Court of Appeal, the de- 
fendants being given $75 to set off against 
the plaintifi’s costs. The terms of the in- 
junction were varied, however, by the Court 
of the Appeal since it was held that the order 
as granted by Mr. Justice Adamson restrained 
from legal acts as well as illegal. It was held, 
in Mr. Justice Trueman’s words, that the 
evidence fully substantiated— 
the review made of it by Mr. Justice Adamson 
as well as his finding that the watching and 
besetting in question was a nuisance, con- 
sisting as it did of disorderly scenes, in which 
large numbers of persons took part, threats, and 
intimidation of employees, and interference 
with plaintiffs’ business and customers. The 
fur workers of Winnipeg, who were instru- 
mental in bringing to their aid the defendant 
Morris Reiss, of New York City, vice-presi- 
dent of the International Fur Workers Union, 
an affiliate of the American Federation of 
Labor, may have had legitimate grievances. 
One is the right of collective bargaining, which, 
it appears, was denied to them by the Furriers’ 
Guild of Canada, Manitoba Division, of which 
the plaintiffs are members. See The Strikes 
and Lockouts Prevention Act, ch. 40 of the 
Acts of 1937, sec. 45, which recognizes a right 
which has obtained in Great Britain for many 
years. However it came about, the watch- 


ing and besetting in the present case was 
allowed, whether deliberately or otherwise, to 
get wholly out of hand, with the result that 
the excesses complained of by the plaintiffs 
took place. 


The injunction granted by Mr. Justice Adam- 
son perpetually restrained the defendants from 
watching and besetting or causing or pro- 
curing to be watched and beset the premises 
occupied by ithe plaintiffs and from walking 
up and down, marching or parading in the 
vicinity of the building or causing or pro- 
curing others to walk up and down, march or 
parade in the vicinity and from carrying or 
exhibiting or causing or procuring to be 
carried or exhibited the signs referred to in 
the statement of claim. 
It was held by the Court that— 

as an injunction in these terms assumes that 
there cannot be lawful picketing, the defendants 
at all times hereafter are prohibited from 
lawfully picketing the plaintiffs’ premises in 
the event of the occasion arising for the law- 
ful exercise of this right. . . an injunction 
adequate for the plaintiffs’ protection from 
the acts complained of would restrain the 
defendants, their servants and agents, from 
intimidating, molesting, and interfering with 
the plaintiffs’ employees and customers, from 
holding or conducting parades in front of or 
in the vicinity of the plaintiffs’ store, from* 
carrying or displaying placards or posters with 
intimidating or defamatory words thereon, and 
from carrying or displaying posters or placards 
the purpose of which is to injure the plaintiffs’ 
business. 
Chief Justice Prendergast and Mr. Justice 
Dennistoun agreed that the terms of the in- 
junction should be modified. Mr. Justice 
Robson with whom Mr. Justice Richards con- 
curred would have worded the injunction 
somewhat differently. The former stated— 

While it may be that in Manitoba com- 
binations of labour for collective bargaining 
with employers are not unlawful, an employer’s 
right to bargain with his employees as he 
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chooses, individually or collectively, has not 
been taken away: The Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act, 1937, ch. 40, sec. 45. There- 
fore I think that it may be defamatory to say 
that an employer who exercises that right is in 
doing so unfair to his employees. In this case 
it is clear that defendants. greatly exceeded 
their rights. I think the injunction should be 
as follows: That the defendants be restrained 
from publishing in any manner defamatory 
statements of or concerning the plaintiffs or 
their business or their employees; from causing 
a nuisance adjacent to plantiffs’ premises, and, 
in particular, from conduct likely to attract 
groups of persons adjacent to plantiffs’ premises 
or likely to deter any persons with peaceful 
objects from approaching, viewing or entering 
plaintiffs’ premises; also from molesting, 
threatening or seeking to intimidate plaintifis’ 
employees or persons seeking, or who might 
be offered employment by the plaintiffs; from 
watching and besetting plaintiffs’ premises with 
a view to compelling plaintiffs to do anything 
they are not compelled to do or to refrain from 
doing anything they are at liberty to do, but, 
subject to the foregoing, saving the right to 
attend in number reasonable for the purpose, 
to give or secure information. 


Hurtig v. Reiss et al, (1937) 3 Western 
Weekly Reports 549. 


Right of Employee to Payment of Minimum 
Wages Upheld in Manitoba 


An information charging an employer in 
Winnipeg with failing to pay a male employee 
wages as required by the regulations under 
the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act was dis- 
missed by the magistrate. The informant 
requested the magistrate to state the case for 
decision by a higher court. 

On November 8, the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal directed that the case should be re- 
mitted to the magistrate and that an order 
should be made in favour of the informant 
for the balance due him in wages under the 


minimum wage regulations. The Minimum 
Wage Order requires that in such cases the 
minimum rate shall be $12 for a week of 48 
hours or 25 cents an hour. At this scale the 
workman claimed $80.25 of which he was paid 
$14.50 and $18 on account. The magistrate 
was of the opinion that there was no evidence 
to show that the contract of hiring was for 
less than the minimum wage and that the 
“mere non-payment of the proper wage under 
the Act is not what the Act aims at remedy- 
ing.” He considered that the Act was not 
one for the recovery of wages, although re- 
covering under the Act is incidental to a 
breach of the Act or regulations. He held 
that if the Order of the Board was to be inter-. 
preted as an Order for the payment of wages 
rather than an Order for prescribing a rate 
that the Order was ultra vires of the Board. 

It was pointed out, however, by the Court 
of Appeal that section 14 of the Minimum 
Wage Act states expressly that if any em- 
ployer pays an employee a wage less than the 
minimum wage and the former is found guilty 
of a violation of the Act or any regulation 
he shall be ordered by the magistrate to pay 
the full amount of the minimum wage less 
any amount actually paid by the employer and 
any agreement made by an employee to work 
for less is no defence under the Act. More- 
over, the Act stipulates that in any prosecu- 
tion the onus is on the accused to show that 
he has complied with the provisions of the Act 
and the regulations. The Court was there- 
fore of the opinion that in the absence of such 
proof it must be accepted “that the payments 
made by the employer, and with which he 
stopped paying, were his idea of what was 
due.” 

Shimoski v. Cronin 
Weekly Reports 570. 


(1937) 3 Western 
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